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“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of  his 
own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world, 
may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

” Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes.” Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

14  Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate,  to 
strengthen  ; and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Purley. 

44  Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘ nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’ — furnishing  objects  by  the 
contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ABATTOIRS,  Edinburgh,  285 
Acanthus  (the)  and  the  basket,  348 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  asserted  discoveries  in,  561 
Aerial  navigation  : machinery  and  engineering,  64G 
Agriculture  and  climate,  something  of,  654 
Air,  charged  with  heat,  impelling  power  of,  423 
Albert,  the  Prince  Consort,  interest  of  H.  R.  H.  in 
constructive  and  mechanical  science,  24 
Alchemists,  justice  to,  Dr.  Faraday  and,  388 
Allason,  late  Mr.  Thomas,  architect,  241 
America,  buildings  in, — a Broadway  hotel,  630  ; 
news  from,  11,  22,  87,  1G7,  214,  315,  347,  359, 
440,  467,  532,  569, 580, 630,  705,  812 
America  v.  “ Britishers  Steam  engineering,  359 
America,  the  plank  roads  of,  569 
Ancient  : lettering  in  modern  churches,  12  ; 

marbles,  379;  proclamations,  758 
Ancient  monuments,  of  the  maintenance  and  resto- 
ration of,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
Royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  193,  248, — 
see  also  under  “ Tombs  ” 

Ancient  timber  town-halls — John  Abel,  328 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  741  ; stir  in,  404 
Antiquities  : architectural,  Greek,  and  Roman, — 
amphitheatre — Aqueduct — Treasury,  83  ; Greek 
and  Roman,  68  ; London,  a visit  to,  49 
Antwerp  : doorway  in,  706  ; Exchange,  description 
of  design  for  covering  area  of,  321 
Apothegms,  119 
Appian  way, — see  “ Via  Appia  ” 

Arch  : an  elliptic,  to  draw  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs 
to,  29;  bevels  in  quoins  of, — see  “Bevels;” 
constructive  (a)  in  architecture,  on  what  consti- 
tutes, 43  ; oblique  semicircular,  method  of  deter- 
mining bevels  in  quoins  of,  459 
Archceological  Association,  British,  77,  108,  173, 
279,  311,  347,  386,  534,  549,  741,  773; 
Gerrard’s-hall  crypt,  279 

Archaeological:  Association,  Cambrian, — see  “ Cam- 
brian ;”  Institute,  British,  561;  Society  of  the 
Rhine-lands, — anniversary  of  Winckelmann’s 
birth -day,  797  ; Society,  Somerset, — see  under 
“ Somerset” 

Architect,  notes  of  an,  in  Spain,  37,  180, 197 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  171 
Architects,  Bristol  Society  of,  308 
Architects’  charges,  recovery  of,  60  ; Nicholson  v. 

Hooson,  173  ; Moffat  v.  Dickson,  444 
Architects’  prizes  and  committees’  liberality,  427 
Architects,  Institute  of;  see  “Institute” 
Architects,  the  incorporation  of, — effects  of  Build- 
ing Acts,  122 

Architects’  works,  interference  with,  424 
Architectural  Association,  427  ; conversazione,  636 
Architectural  botany,  629 
Architectural  competitions,  565 
Architectural  criticism,  212 
Architectural  designs,  builders’  charges  for,  76 
Architectural  distinction  between  cathedral  and 
parochial  churches,  4,  117 
Architectural  education  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
on  the  necessity  of,  289 

Architectural  exhibition  : and  building  processes, 
review  of,  33  ; Regent-street,  conversazione,  113 
Architectural  guide  books,  with  a ticklish,  &c.  200, 
212,  227 

Architectural  illustration,  182 
Architectural  Institute, — see  under  “ Institute.” 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland,  215,  412 
Architectural  intelligence,  foreign,  passim 
Architectural  Museum,  Westminster,  656 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  331 
Architectural  Societies,  182,  363 
Architectural  Society  : Liverpool,  380  ; Oxford,  741 
Architecture,  a constructive  arch  in,  on  what  con- 
stitutes, 43 

Architecture  : American,  467  ; and  her  offices,  18  ; 
atj  the  Royal  Academy,  289, — see  also  Royal 
Academy  ; church,  mediaeval,  alleged  discovery 
of  the  constructional  laws  of,  794  ; considered  as 
evidence  of  society,  418,  449;  design  in,  some 
of  the  principles  of,  particularly  ecclesiastical, 


715,  732  ; early,  of  Ireland,  495  ; Greek, 
Chambers  and,  440  ; Greek,  modern  application 
of,  453  ; Greek  peripteral,  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
sign, 433  ; Greek,  polychromatic  embellishments 
in,  53,  98  ; Greek,  refinements  of,  81  ; Greek, 
the  curved  lines  of,  121,  279 
Architecture,  History  of,  a popular  sketch  of, 
and  of  the  characteristics  of  various  styles  which 
have  prevailed  ; in  a series  of  letters  to  a lady, 
100,  133,  164,  196,  228,  260,  292,  324,  350, 
389,  436,  499,  546 

Architecture  : improvement  of,  want  of  means  for, 
751  ; in  China,  300;  lectures  on,  815  ; of  India, 
34  ; productions  connected  with,  in  Exhibition 
of  1851,  considerations  on,  20;  sanitary,  717; 
Saxon,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  on  the  evi- 
dences of,  610  ; street,  fantastic,  677  ; the  con- 
dition of,  550 ; the  Encyclopedia  of,  295 
Architecture  (the)  of  Burgos,  &c.  609 
Architecture,  University  College,  London,  440 
Architecturus  to  his  son  : the  lamp  of  building,  3 ; 
the  lamps  of  learning  and  teaching,  50 ; the 
lamp  of  making  a living— conclusion,  148,  178; 
the  science  of  restoration,  226 
Architraves,  window,  354,  375 
Art  : Christian, — the  “Assumption  of  the  Virgin,” 
596,  620,  653,  686  ; decorative,  439  ; education 
in,  750;  Greek,  in  Athens,  537;  in  America, 
new  works  of,  347, — see  also  “ America,  news 
from  ;”  in  Ireland,  46,  76 
Art  Institution,  Industrial : see  “ Industrial” 

Art,  modern,  Paris  exhibition  of,  235 
Art,  ornamental,  on  works  of  students  in  various 
schools  of,  at  Marlborough  House,  485 
Art,  practical,  the  Government  department  of,  232, 
369  ; see  also  under  “ Practical  Art  ” 

Art,  study  of  in  England,  61  ; study  and  applica- 
tion of,  684,  700 

Art,  transcendentalism  of,  by  Goethe,  23 

Art,  value  to,  of  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  444 

Art,  see  also  under  “ Fine  Art  ” 

Art-Aphorisms  by  Goethe,  267 
Art- discoveries,  late,  on  the  Rhine,  13 
Art-Union  of  London:  report  of  council,  and 
correct  list  of  prizeholders,  273  ; pictures  bought 
by,  354,  445  ; exhibition  of,  514  ; Mr.  Finden, 
engraver,  and,  645 
Art-verses  by  Michaelangelo,  75 
Artist,  education  of,  and  of  public,  766 
Artist-workmen,  Association  of,  172 
Artists’  Benevolent  Institution  dinner,  235,  311 
Artists,  English,  in  early  times,  183,  210 
Artists,  Society  of  British,  exhibition  of,  211 
i Artistic  intelligence : from  Rome,  44 ; from 

Florence,  322  ; see  also  foreign , passim 
Artizan  school,  suburban,  369,  444 
Arts,  Academy  of,  Leeds,  721 
Arts  and  practical  science,  Royal  recognition  of,  721 
1 Arts,  decorative,  see  “ Decorative  Arts  ” 

Arts,  Society  of:  prize  colour-box  and  case  of 
, instruments,  92;  new  premium  list  of,  757; 
soiree,  814 

, “ Assumption  (the)  of  the  Virgin:”  Chiistian  art, 
1 596,  686 

, Assurance  and  Commercial  Chambers,  London,  the 
I Queen’s,  582 
Assyrian  Palace,  715 

' Asylum  : for  Freemasons,  Croydon,  139  ; foridiots, 
j — competition,  444  ; lunatic,  Colney  Hatch,  cost 
of,  155  ; lunatic,  for  the  counties  of  Monmouth, 
\ Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor,  299;  mili- 
tary, Cambridge,  156 

Athens  : asserted  discoveries  in  Acropolis  at,  561  ; 
Greek  art  in,  537  ; new  university  of,  132 

BALLOONS,  guidance  of,  646 
; Bangor,  draining  of, — cost  of  differently  viewed,  578 
1 Barber  Surgeons’  Hall,  City,  a visit  to,  49 
r Barracks,  intramural,  285 
s Basket  (the)  and  the  Acanthus,  348 
3 Baths  at  Buxton,  235 
, Baths  and  washhouses  at  Bilston,  596 


Baths,  Roman,  discovered  at  Saintes,  785 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  oratory  in,  404 
Belfast  : 245  ; its  buildings  and  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, 373,  495 ; British  Association  at,  585, 
596  ; see  also  under  “ Irish  Intelligence,”  &c. 
Belgium,  railing  in,  123 
Bell-founding,  65 

Bell-hanging  (church)  and  ringing,  124,  331,  738 
Bell-turrets  : Corston  Church,  136 
Bells  ; a chapter  on,  and  the  story  they  tell — Bell- 
founding, 65  ; church,  the  hanging  of,  251 
Bells  of  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  27,  45 
Berlin  Building  Association,  houses  of,  24,  629 
Bethnal  Green,  St.  Matthew’s,  new  town-hall,  457 
Bevels  : in  quoins  of  oblique  circular  segmental 
arch,  how’  to  determine  when  courses  run  in 
direction  of  abutments,  780, — see  also  “ Arch,” 
Billingsgate  new  market,  1 
Bilston,  baths  and  washhouses  at,  596 
Blackfriars-bridge,  the  state  of,  39,  439 
Block,  registered  invert,  for  bottom  of  sewers,  380 
Board  of  Trade,  department  of  practical  art  in, — 
see  under  “ Art,  practical  ” 

Books,  engravings,  &c.  notices  of  : — .TEsop’s  Fables, 
32  ; Almanac,  47  ; Annals  of  Rhine  Lands,  61  ; 
Architectural  Guide  Books  with  a ticklish  &c. 
200,  212,  227  ; Architectural  Publication  So- 
ciety’s Publication,  61,  631  ; Art  of  Dining, 
586  ; Barber's  Painters’  Assistant,  93  ; Barron’s 
Winter  Garden,  396  ; Baths  and  Washhouses, 
790  ; Bazeley  on  Cotton,  555  ; Beardmore’s 
Hydraulic  Tables,  61  ; Bell  on  Primary  Sen- 
sations, 173;  Biographical  Magazine,  743; 
Board  of  Health  Minutes  as  to  Sewage,  &c.  77  ; 
Board  of  Health  on  Land  Drainage,  209  ; Bool's 
Claims  of  Science,  61  ; Brande's  Dictionary  of 
Science,  & c.  381  ; Browning’s  “ Negative  Sign,” 
412;  Brown’s  Instructions  on  Gas,  428; 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  des  Architectes,  Paris,  380  ; 
Burgess  on  Climate,  332  ; Burke  on  Patent 
Law,  570  ; Burke’s  Visitation  of  Seats  and 
Arms,  173  ; Burn’s  Naval  and  Military  Technical 
Dictionary,  815  ; Clarke  on  School-houses,  380; 
Clayton  on  the  Parochial  Churches  of  Wren,  225  ; 
Craig’s  Dictionary,  252;  Cruickshank’s  Betting 
Book,  554;  Cunningham’s  Nell  Gwyn,  316; 
Curiosities  of  Industry,  93  ; Cyclopaedia  of  Use- 
ful Arts,  93  ; Daly’s  Revue  de  l’Architecture, 
348  ; Day  on  Miniature  Painting,  743  ; Dempsey 
on  Machinery,  156  ; Dempsey’s  Builder’s  Guide, 
14  ; Dobson’s  Guide  to  Designing,  &c.  Arti- 
ficers’ Works,  527  ; Downe’s  Plates  of  Exhibi- 
tion Building,  396  ; Dwyer  on  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering, 662  ; Ecstein  on  Chimneys,  521  ; 
Elementary  Drawing,  790  ; Elmes’s  “ Wren  and 
his  Times,”  177  ; Excavations  at  Lymne,  506  ; 
Flower  Garden,  &c.  396  ; Gautier’s  “ Caprices,” 
683;  Geometry,  413;  Gibbs  on  Gothic  Orna- 
ments, 663  ; Gleig’s  Battle  of  Leipsic,  743 ; 
Godwin’s  “ History  in  Ruins,”  758  ; Gregg  on 
Investments,  554  ; Griffith’s  Gothic  Churches, 
365  ; Gwilt’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,  295  ; 
Hale’s  Statical  Essays,  401  ; Hallam’s  Essays, &c. 
803  ; Hartnet  on  Smoky  Chimneys,  187  ; Hay- 
wood’s Reports  on  City  Works,  156 ; Hind's 
Solar  System,  157  ; History  of  Painters,  506  ; 
Hope’s  Brittany  and  the  Bible,  428  ; Hue's 
Travels,  348 ; Hughes’s  Australian  Colonies, 
743  ; Jameson's  Canada,  428  ; Jerdan’s  Auto- 
biography, 348  ; Jerrman’s  St.  Petersburg,  585  ; 
Jerrold  on  British  Museum,  156 ; Jervis  on 
Field  Operations,  204  ; Johnson’s  Public  Health 
Acts,  &c.  301  ; Jones  on  Electric  Telegraph, 
538  ; Journal  of  Design,  93  ; Journal  of  Physi- 
cal Regeneration,  93  ; Kelly’s  Price  Book,  187  ; 
Kemp’s  Creation,  428  ) Knight’s  Almanac,  774  ; 
Knox’s  Gr  at  Artists  and  Great  Anatomists, 
461;  Landlords  and  Tenants,  61;  Lanktree’s 
Elements  of  Land  Valuation,  815;  Lardner  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  662  ; Laxton’s  Price  Book, 
47  ; Lectures  at  Geological  Museum  on  Metal- 
lurgy, Geology,  and  Mining,  125  ; Lectures  on 
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Gold,  506  ; Lectures  on  Great  Exhibition,  331  ; 
Lewis’s  Lives  of  Friends,  &c.  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
125;  Linton  on  Colours,  774;  Literary  Alraa- 
n ic,  62  ; Longman’s  Travellers’  Library,  passim; 
Longstaffe’s  Richmondshire,  427  ; Lowrie  s 
Euclid,  236  ; Macaulay  on  Addison,  32  ; Ma- 
caulay’s Lord  Bacon,  585  ; M'Cormac  on 
Moral  Sanitary  Economy,  804  ; Macgillivray  on 
Birds,  600;  McIntosh  on  Gardens,  187  ; Main’s 
Astronomy,  268  ; Malpas’s  Builders’  Pocket- 
Book,  586  ; Manuals,  14  ; Memoirs  of  Hol- 
croft,  204  ; Minifie’s  Geometrical  Draw- 
ing, 14;  Murray’s  Railway  reading,  passim; 
Neville’s  Gardeners’  Record,  396;  Official  Hand- 
book of  Church  and  State,  108  ; Old  1851, 
173;  Oliphant’s  Nepaul,  348;  Outline  from 
Outline,  694  ; Palin’s  Church  History,  47 
Park’s  Poetical  Apothegms,  663  ; Peachy  on 
Wax-flower  Modelling,  32  ; Penny  Maps.  521  ; 
Penrose  on  Athenian  Structures,  81  ; Phillips  on 
Gold-mining,  554  ; Planche’s  “ Cloud  with 
Silver  Lining,”  663  ; Porter’s  Arithmetic,  804  ; 
Potter’s  Amboglanna,  47  ; Proceedings  of  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  743  ; Proceedings  of 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  725  ; Reading 
for  the  Rail — on  Flowers,  221,  et  passim; 
Records  of  School  of  Mines,  316  ; Registrar 
General’s  Quarterly  Returns,  521  ; Report  of 
Aeronomic  Society,  694  ; Richardson  on  Plague 
and  Pestilence,  725 ; Rimmer’s  Ancient  Halls- 
396  ; Road  (the),  32  ; Roberts's  Hints  to  Stu- 
dents, 156  ; Roberts  on  Home  Reform,  145  ; 
Seddon’s  Progress  in  Art,  774  ; Sharpe’s  Ga- 
zetteer, 92,  743  ; Sharp’s  Prize  Essay  on  Banks, 
173;  Shaw  on  Tile  Pavements,  316  ; Smith  on 
“ Parks,”  &c.  667  ; Smith  on  Self-government, 
204  ; Smith’s  Collectanea,  252  ; Smith’s  Dic- 
tionary of  Ancient  Geography,  61  ; Spark  on 
Position  of  Organs  in  Churches,  652  ; Statistical 
Charts  of  London  and  of  England  and  Wales, 
257  ; Tate’s  Exercises,  Key  to,  156;  Templeton’s 
Engineer’s  Pocket  Companion,  815  ; Thomas  on 
Education  and  a Crystal  College,  31 ; Thompson’s 
Dictionary,  47  ; Tomlinson’s  Cyclopaedia,  252, 
506  ; Transactions  of  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  31,  156  ; Travellers’  Library,  428,  743, 
et  passim ; Treatise  on  Turning,  365  ; Turf  (the), 
32  ; Twining  on  Industrial  Colleges,  108  ; Uncle 
Tom’s  Companions,  743  ; Ward  on  Investments, 
647  ; Weale's  Engineers’  Pocket-Book,  427  ; 
Webster  on  Patent  Law,  187  ; Webster  on  New 
Patent  Law,  662  ; Werne’s  African  Wanderings, 
348  ; Wiggins  on  Embankment,  268  ; Willich’s 
Tables,  586  ; Wilson  on  Cattle  - market  for 
London,  32;  Wilson  on  Electric  Telegraph,  538; 
Wonderful  Things,  743  ; Worsaee  on  Danes,  &c. 
in  Britain,  108  ; Wyatt  on  Metal-work,  575  ; 
Wyld’s  Notes  on  Gold  Districts,  554  ; Young’s 
Arithmetic,  236 

Boston,  U.S.  new  music-hall  at,  803 
Botany,  architectural,  629 
Boxing-day,  783 

Bradford,  immense  Alpaca  manufactory  at,  694 
Breakwater,  Portland,  construction  of,  376 
Brickmakers’  disputes,  785 
Bricks:  and  brick-making,  385;  hollow,  71 
Bridge,  high,  at  Portage,  New  York,  789 
Bridges : Blackfriars  and  Westminster,  failure  of, 
39;  “cheap”  foundations  for,  27;  London, 
249 ; the  foundations  of : the  bridges  of  the 
Thames,  76 

Bristol : general  hospital  competition,  491,  624  ; 
St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe,  discovery  at,  585  ; Society 
of  Architects,  308 

British  Artists,  Society  of,  exhibition  of,  21 1 
British  Association  at  Belfast,  585,  596 
British  Institution,  Fine  Art,  102 
British  Museum:  new  enclosure,  152,  203;  en- 
largement of,  645  ; arrangement  of,  686 
Brompton  Groves  : laying  out  ground  at,  11  ; the 


tion  of  materials,  &c.  in,  33  ; societies,  caution 
to — Brompton  County  Court,  774  ; Lamp  of,  3 
Buildings  Act : district  surveyors’  fees,  300, — 
Edwards  v.  Goldby,  476;  metropolitan,  46,  97, 
347,  363,  379,  706,  742;  revision  of,  13;  sur- 
veyors’ fees,  recovery  of,  300,  476 
Buildings  Acts,  effect  of — incorporation  of  archi- 
tects, 122 

Buildings  Bill,  the  Metropolis,  97,  363,  379 
Buildings  : admission  of  daylight  into,  particularly 
in  narrow  and  confined  localities  of  towns,  363  ; 
American,  87,  et  passim;  constructed  of  lime- 
stone, on  preserving,  for  indefinite  period,  28  ; 
fitness  to  purpose  in,  811 

Burial:  intramural, — legal  murder, — Metropolitan 
Sanitary  Association,  203 ; in  towns — fever- 
stills  and  legal  poisonings,  229  ; question,  401 
Burials,  metropolitan,  regulation  of,  342 
Burgos  and  neighbourhood,  architecture  of,  609 
Burslem  new  town  hall  competition,  799 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Norman  Tower,  783 
Buxton,  the  baths  at,  235 
Bylaugh  Hall,  Norfolk,  517. 


proposed  Industrial  Museum  at,  677  : see  also 
“ Industrial  ” 

Brussels,  St.  Gudule’s,  painted  windows  in,  656 
Buckler,  the  late  Mr.  architect,  7 
“Builder”  (The),  abroad,  151 
Builders’  : and  house-agents’  disputes,  725  ; ball 
(the),  140 ; Benevolent  Institution,  300,  348, 
504,  673;  bills, — orders  by  tenants,  492, — the 
opinions  of  surveyors,  553 ; caution  to,  and  to 
tenants — rival  gas  companies,  693  ; charges  for 
surveying,  or  for  architectural  designs,  76 ; 
compe’ition  among — state  of  the  trade,  363,  549, 
564  ; Foremen,  Provident  Institution  of,  200  ; 
Guide,  14;  lawyers  and  mortgagees,  616;  offices, 
hours  of  business  in,  617 

Building  : and  Engineering  Workmen’s  Friendly 
Society,  abandonment  of  proposed,  378 ; and 
other  works  in  America  : see  under  America ; 
Association,  Berlin,  Family  Houses  of,  24,  629; 
Exhibition,  see  Exhibition  Building  ; for  New 
York  Industrial  Exhibition,  674  ; ground,  laying 
out,  11  ; new  mode  of,  706  ; processes,  exhibi 


“ CALORIC  SHIP”  (the),  355 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  565 
Cambridge  Military  Asylum  competition,  156 
Campanile,  Martin’s-lane,  City,  722 
Campanology, — the  bells  of  London,  27 
Capital,  Doric,  origin  of,  251 
Capitals  from  Bologna,  531 

Carbonic  acid  in  ventilation,  749,  812  : — see  also 
under  “Ventilation” 

Carved  panels,  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  Venice,  504 
Cashel,  the  Rock  of,  495 
Cast-iron  grave-plate,  456 
Cathedral  and  parochial  churches,  on  the  architec- 
tural distinction  between,  4,  117 
Cathedral:  Chichester,  550;  Rouen, — staircase  in 
north  transept  of,  488  ; Spire,  24  ; St.  Paul  s 
see  “ St.  Paul’s  ” 

Cattle  Market:  Metropolitan,  site  of  new,  424, — 
improper  selection — the  public  unprotected,  433 
Caudebec,  on  the  Seine,  770 
Cemeteries,  ornamental,  538 
Chain-net  floors  and  roofs,  tension,  702 
Charcoal  for  draining,  fertilising,  &c.  123 
Charges,  Architects’,  see  “Architects’  Charges” 
Charterhouse  Schools,  St.  Thomas’s,  295 
Chelsea  Hospital,  lying  in  state  of  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington’s body  at,  731 

Chepstow  railway  bridge — raising  the  tube,  244 
Chichester  : cathedral,  550  ; mediaeval  iron  gate 
at,  216;  St.  Olave’s  Church,  discoveries  in,  70; 
works  at,  662 

Chimneys,  a machine  for  cleansing,  23 
China,  architecture  in,  300 
Chiswick  Gardens, — Kew, — May  strolls,  311 
Choirs,  position  of  in  churches,  652 
Church:  architecture,  medieval,  constructional  laws 
of,  alleged  discovery  of,  794  ; choirs,  position  of, 
652 ; restorers,  a word  to— grave-yards,  789 
Church:  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  678;  Willesden, 
Middlesex,  786 
Church-building  news,  passim 
Churches : City,  the  towers  and  spires  of,  306  ; 
parochial  and  cathedral,  on  the  architectural,  dis- 
tinction between,  4,  117  ; parochial,  of  Sir  C. 
Wren,  Clayton’s  work  on,  225  ; round,  at  North- 
ampton, 262 

Cinque  cento  glass  paintings,  701,  798 
Circus,  Napoleon,  at  Paris,  810 
Cisterns  and  tie-rods,  strength  of : Webb  v.  Towns 
— Arbitration,  181 

City  cattle-market,  see  under  “ London,”  “ Cattle 
Market,”  &c. 

City  churches,  the  towers  and  spires  of,  306 
Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of,  see  “ Engineers  ” 
Clapham  Congregational  Church,  671 
Clark,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Tierney,  engineer,  678 
Clerkenwell,  St.  John’s  Gate,  235 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  769 
Climate  and  agriculture,  something  of,  654 
Clivus  Capitolinus,  451,  469 
Clock-tower,  proposed,  in  Southwark,  377 
Clubs,  the  early  London — White’s  Club,  241 
Cockerell,  Professor,  lectures  by  him  on  architec- 
ture, see  under  “ Royal  Academy  ” 

Coliseum  (the),  338 
College  Youths,  the  Society  of,  123 
Collisions  on  railways,  see  under  “ Railways  ” 
Colney  Hatch  Luuatic  Asylum,  the  cost  of,  155 
Columbus,  new  state  house  at,  for  Ohio,  U.S.  658 
Commercial  Travellers’  School  competition,  645 
Common-place  book,  a dip  into  our,  123 
Competition  : a coming  (New  National  Gallery), 
798  ; among  builders — state  of  the  trade,  363, 
549,  564;  and  St.  Paul’s— Fenestration,  576; 
Asylum  for  Idiots,  444  ; Bristol  General  Hospi- 
tal, 491,  624  ; Burslem  new  Town-hall,  799; 
Cambridge  Military  Asylum,  156  ; Commercial 
Travellers’  School,  645  ; Leeds  Town-hall,  503, 
533  ; Limerick  markets,  645  ; Margate  landing- 


pier,  121  ; Oxford  Industrial  Schools,  503,  517  ; 
Railway  Hotel,  Killarney,  743  ; Southport  Stran- 
gers’ Charity,  783 

“ Conception  ” of  the  “ Virgin,”  see  “ Virgin  ” 
Congregational  Church,  Clapham,  671 
Connemara,  marbles  of,  455 

Considerations  on  some  productions  connected  with 
architecture,  in  exhibition  of  1851,  20 
Construction  : and  vital  statistics — appeal  to  Lord 
Derby  for  sanitary  reform,  257  ; ferro-vitreous 
order  of,  extension  of,  517  ; fire-proof,  iron  for, 
24  ; of  Portland  breakwater,  376 
Constructional  laws  of  mediaeval  church  architec- 
ture, alleged  discovery  of,  794 
Constructions,  metallic,  243 

Constructive  science,  interest  of  II.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort  in,  24 

Contractor,  a cheap,  in  a fix,  565 
Contractors  : and  sub -contractors,  693  ; and  house 
owners,  629  ; Irish,  710 
Contractors’  laws,  789 

Contracts,  specifications  and,  terms  of : Chalk  v. 
Brown,  365 

Copyholds,  on  the  enfranchisement  of,  353 
Cork  : and  its  exhibition,  388,  481  ; Eglinton 
Lunatic  Asylum,  754 

Corn  Exchange,  Liverpool,  fall  of  floor  of,  378 
Corston  church,  bell-turret  of,  136 
Cottages,  labourers’,  24 
Covent  Garden  opera-house,  534 
Cripplegate  church,  a visit  to,  49 
Criticism  : 689,  704  ; architectural,  212  ; modera- 
tion in,  248 

Croydon  : asylum  for  Freemasons,  139  ; drainage, 
651  ; waterworks,  reservoir  at,  28 
Crypt:  of  Gerrard’s  Hall,  Basing-lane,  City,  232, 
279  ; in  Monkwell-street,  City,  49  ; of  St. 
Paul’s — grave  of  the  great — funeral  of  Welling- 
ton, 690 

Crystal  palace  : at  New  York,  612  ; new,  at  Nor- 
wood or  Sydenham,  504,  642;  or  ferro-vitreous 
order  of  construction,  extension  of,  517 
Cursory  comments  and  suggestions,  529 
Curved  lines  of  Greek  architecture,  121 
Cyclopean  wall,  modern,  672 


DAGUERRE,  monument  to,  736 
Daylight,  admission  of  into  buildings,  363,  387 
Decoration,  interior,  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral,  370, 
454,  465,  484,  497,  512,  544 
Decoration  v.  Ornament,  527 
Decorations,  scenery  and,  11  ; see  also  “ Sights  and 
Scenery  ” 

Decorative  art,  439  ; form  in,  principles  of,  277 
Defences,  our  national,  798 
Department  of  practical  art ; see  under  “ Art  ” 
Derby  temperance  hall,  421 

Design  : ecclesiastical,  Greek  Peripteral  architecture 
and,  433  ; in  architecture,  some  of  the  principles 
of,  having  particular  reference  to  ecclesiastical 
edifices,  715,  732  ; modern, — breadth  and  repose, 
338  ; of  monument  to  founder  of  Smithsonian 
(U.S.)  Institute,  445;  the  principles  of, — Decora- 
tion v.  Ornament — engineering,  527 
Designs:  architectural,  builders’  charges  for,  76; 

and  effects  in  execution,  720  ; in  ironwork,  575 
Dilapidation — Holbrooke  v.  Pigott,  246 
Dioramas,  panoramas,  and 
Discount  from  tradesmen,  91 
District  surveyors, — see  under  “ Buildings  Act 
Dock  : naval  dry,  and  hydraulic  lift  at  Philadelphia, 
782  ; Victoria,  at  Leeds,  opening  of,  553 
Docks,  new,  at  Great  Grimsby,  195 
Doorway  : in  Antwerp,  706 ; Genoa,  654  ; porphyry, 
Turin,  579,  687 

Dorchester  House,  Park-lane,  550 
Dorchester,  state  of,  199 
Doric  capital,  origin  of,  251 
Drain-pipes,  444, — see  also  “ Pipe  Drains” 
Drainage:  land,  182;  information  on  the  subject 
of, — great  importance  of  it  both  in  sanitary  and 
agricultural  point  of  view,  209 
Drainage  : minutes  of  information  on,  621  ; of 
Highgate,  424  ; pipe,  London,  Croydon,  651  ; 
pipe,  Richmond,  444  ; small  pipe,  645 ; of 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  706 

Drainage  (the)  of  towns  : and  its  distribution,  59, 
401,  637  ; pipe  drains,  &c.  discussion  on  at  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  767,  793 
Drainage  work  in  St.  Giles’s,  690 
Draining  Bangor,  cost  of,  differently  viewed,  578 
Draining,  charcoal  for,  &c.  123 
Drains  : adhesion  of  fluids  in  and  in  pipes,  785, 
814  ; pipe  v.  brick  sewers,  316,  328,  359,  767 
Drawing,  observations  on  teaching,  especially  to 
children  and  uneducated  beginners,  231,  243 
Drawings,  exhibition  of,  by  amateurs,  295 
Dublin,  465;  see  also  under  “Exhibition”  and 
“ Ireland  ” 

Duomo,  Florence,  parapet  from  the,  706 
Dwelling-house  fronts,  735 
Dwelling-houses,  plan  for  ventilating,  798 
Dwellings  : for  the  working  classes,  469  ; improved. 
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for  working  classes  at  Nottingham,  646 ; im- 
provement of,  24  ; improvement  of  in  Lambeth, 
145, — see  also  under  “ Homes  middle  class, 
245  ; model,  pecuniary  result  of,  705  ; of  labour- 
ing classes  in  blocks,  non-liability  to  house-tax 
of,  60  ; state  of  our — Belgian  health-congress — 
walking  grounds,  619 

EALING  new  church,  140 

Ecclesiastical  design,  Greek  Peripteral  architecture 
and,  443 

Ecclesiastical  edifices,  design  of,  see  under  “Design” 
Edinburgh  : abattoirs,  285  ; lathsplitters,  738  ; 
masons,  657  ; plasterers,  709  ; plumbers,  810; 
slaters,  773 

Editor’s  address  on  opening  and  closing,  1 and  809 
Education,  statistics  on,  a hint  to  workmen,  45 
Electric  telegraph,  the  underground,  700 
Electricity — its  influence  and  power  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  578 
Electro-telegraphic  progress,  passim 
Electrotype,  the  originator  of,  219,  251 
Ellipse,  to  draw  an,  661 

Elliptic  arch,  to  draw  joints  of  voussoirs  to  an,  29 
Embankments,  defective  : appalling  catastrophe  at 
Holmfirth,  107 
Emigration,  timber  and,  285 
Employers  and  employed — the  operative  engineers 
and  their  masters,  12,  17,  45,  70 
Enamel,  210 

Encaustic  tile  fireplaces,  220 
Encylopeedia  of  Architecture,  295 
Enfield,  St.  Andrew’s,  797 
Engine  power,  &c.  in  domestic  service,  689 
Engineering:  527  ; hydraulic — the  pipe-drainage 
question — London, — Croydon,  651, — see  also 
“Drainage”  ; trades  dispute,  12, — leader  on,  17, 
45,  70 

Engineers,  Civil,  Institution  of,  discussion  at  as  to 
drainage  of  towns,  767,  793:  see  also  “Drainage” 
Epitaphs  and  their  reform,  31,  59,  108,  621,  722 
Estate  agents  of  1852,  646 

Excavating,  materials  found  in  : customs  of  trade, 
803 

Exchange,  Antwerp,  area  of,  design  for  covering, 
321 

Exchange,  Royal,  London,  disfigurement  of,  421 
Exeter,  a note  from,  570 
Exeter  Hall,  assessment  of— appeal,  476 
Exhibition,  architectural,  33;  conversazione,  113 
Exhibition  building,  116;  fate  of,  102;  Great, 
proposal  for  conversion  of  into  a prospect 
tower  1,000  feet  high,  280  ; materials  used  in, 
326  ; medals  to  authors  of  plans  for,  514 
Exhibition,  Industrial,  New  York,  building  for,  764 
Exhibition,  National,  at  Cork,  388 
Exhibition,  national,  of  the  arts  of  Ireland,  at 
Dublin  (1853),  328  ; building  for,  534,  589 
Exhibition  : of  Art-Union  of  London,  514  ; of 
drawings  by  amateurs,  295  ; of  modern  art  (the) 
Paris,  235  ; of  Royal  Academy,  311  ; of  Society 
of  British  Artists,  211  ; of  1851,  considerations 
on  some  of  the  productions  connected  with 
architecture  in,  20 ; winter,  of  sketches  and 
drawings,  785 

FARADAY,  Dr.  and  justice  to  alchemists,  388 
Farm:  buildings, portable,  718;  schools, pauper,  156 
Farms,  irrigating  and  manuring — Mr.  Mechi’s,  305 
Fenestration  : competition,  and  St.  Paul’s,  576  ; 
wide  and  narrow,  564 

Fever-stills  and  legal  poisonings,  229 ; see  also 
“ Burial,  intramural” 

Fine- art, — its  nature,  relations,  and  tendencies, 
115,  146,  162;  see  also  under  “Art” 

Fine  Arts,  Institution  of,  Regent-street,  283 
Fire-places,  encaustic  tile,  220 
Fire-proof : construction,  24  ; floor-ceiling,  764 
Fixtures,  law  of,  742 
Floor-ceiling,  fire-proof,  764 
Floor,  fall  of,  at  Corn  Exchange,  Liverpool,  378 
Floors,  tension  chain-net,  702 
Florence  : artistic  news  from,  322  ; parapet  from 
the  Duomo,  706 

Forum  Romanura,  see  under  “ Roman  Forum  ” 
Foundations  for  bridges,  “cheap,”  27 
Fountain  : at  Rouen,  8 ; at  Nismes,  786 
Freemasons,  Asylum  for  Worthy,  at  Croydon,  139 
Frescoes,  12 

Front,  terra  cotta,  Pisa,  120 

Fronts  : dwelling-house,  735  ; our  house,  782 

Fuel,  gas  as — atmopyre  and  polytechnic  fire,  246 

GALLERY,  National,  see  “ National  Gallery  ” 
Galleries,  picture,  the  arrangement  of,  548 
Gardening,  landscape,  and  its  difficulties,  667 
Gas  : 23,  77,  103,  155,  183,  599,  741  ; Companies, 
rival — caution  to  builders  and  tenants,  693 ; 
domestic  use  of,  268 ; manufacture,  improve- 
ment in,  554  ; lighting,  street,  789  ; use  of  as 
tuel — the  atmopyre  and  polytechnic  fire,  246  ; 
works,  corporation—"  Profits  of  Gas  at  Man- 
chester,” 279 


Gate,  iron,  mediteval,  at  Chichester,  216 
Gates,  iron,  in  Museum  at  Rouen,  121 
Generalife  (The)  near  Granada,  89 
Genoa,  doorway  from,  654 

Gerrard’s  Hall  crypt,  Basing-lane,  City,  232,  279 
Glass  : 12  ; coloured,  used  in  ancient  windows,  on  a 
revived  manufacture  of,  402 ; painting,  the  prac- 
tice of, — St.  Paul’s,  515  ; painting,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of,  483,  531,  656,  770  ; paintings,  Cinque 
Cento,  characteristics  of,  701,  798  ; plate,  use  of, 
596 ; stained,  629 

Glyptothek,  Munich,  interior  of,  184 
Godwin  Sands,  suggestion  for  a lighthouse  on,  31 
Goethe,  “ Transcendentalism  of  Art  ” by,  23 
Geological  Museum,  lectures  at,  125  ; practical 
instruction  to  workmen,  155 
Government  department  of  Practical  Art,  see  “Art” 
Granada,  the  Generalife  near,  89 
Grave-plate,  cast-iron,  456 
Grave-yards  : a word  to  church-restorers,  789  ; in- 
tramural, see  under  “ Burial  ” 

Great  Grimsby,  new  Docks  at,  195 
Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  68 
Greek  and  Roman  Architectural  Antiquities  : Am- 
phitheatre— Aqueduct — Treasury,  83 
Greek  architecture:  Chambers  and,  440;  modern 
application  of,  453  ; on  polychromatic  embel- 
lishments in,  53,  98,  114;  refinements  of — re- 
view of  Mr.  Penrose’s  work  on  Athenian  struc- 
tures, 81  ; the  curved  lines  of,  121,  279 
Greek  art  in  Athens,  537 

Greek  Peripteral  architecture  and  ecclesiastical  de- 
sign, 433 

Greenhouses,  Sec.  nurserymen’s,  rateability  of,  187 
Gutta  Percha — its  manufacture  and  uses,  635 

IIAINAULT  FOREST  and  people’s  pleasures,  607 
Hamilton  Palace,  mausoleum  at,  615 
Harfleur,  312 

Harrington,  Earl  of,  his  mansion  in  Kensington- 
palace  Gardens,  360, — criticism  on,  374,  422 
Haviland,  the  late  Mr.  of  America,  architect,  341 
Hawk-boy  (The)  and  the  Judge,  774 
Health  Acts,  13 
Health,  Belgian  Congress,  719 
Health  bills,  Parliament  and — water,  drainage,  and 
burials,  401 

Health  ; see  also  under  “ Sanitary  ” 

Heat,  the  power  of,  in  propelling  ships,  423 
Heckington,  St.  Andrew’s,  609 
Heights  seen  from  a distance,  to  apportion,  27 
Highgate,  drainage  of,  424 
“ Hill  top  ” water,  543 

“ History  in  Brick  and  Stone,”  see  “ Letters  to  a 
Lady  ” 

Holmfirth,  appalling  catastrophe  at — defective 
reservoir  embankments,  107,  119,  151 
Homes  (Our),  the  furniture  and  fittings  of — Mr. 

Owen  Jones’s  lectures  on  this  subject,  417 
Hood-mould  terminations,  117 
Hooked  iron  lies,  experiments  on  strength  of,  199 
Hotel,  a Broadway,  630 

House:  agency — Hughes  v.  Wood,  107;  agents 
and  builders’  disputes,  725  ; agents’  charges, 
758, — Cox  v.  Blake,  803  ; Gray  and  Another  t\ 
Thomas,  630  ; fronts,  our,  782  ; of  Commons — 
see  under  “Parliament,  Houses  of;”  owners, 
contractors  and,  629  ; tax,  assessment  of,  91, 
see  also  under  “ Dwellings  ” 

Household  Gods  : the  “ Lar,”  123 
Houses  and  Shops  of  Old  London,  342,391,471, 
566,  799, 809 

Houses  : ordinary  dwelling,  plan  for  ventilating, 
798  ; model,  for  labouring  classes,  pecuniary 
result  of,  705  ; tub,  92 
Hull,  buildings  and  doings  in,  516 
Hyde-park,  the  powder-magazine  in,  166 
Hydraulic:  engineering — pipe  drainage,  &c.  651  ; 

lift  at  Naval  Dry  Dock,  Philadelphia,  782 
Hythe,  new  national  schools,  40 

IDIOTS,  asylum  for — competition,  444 
Improvements;  rapid,  616  ; meaus  of,  803 
India,  on  the  architecture  of,  34 
“ Indisputability  disputed,”  167 
Industrial  Art  Institution  and  University,  proposed 
Government  scheme  for  — Playfair’s  lectures, 
779  ; see  also  “ National  Gallery”  and  “ Indus- 
trial Museum” 

Industrial  instruction  abroad,  721 
Industrial  Museum,  proposed  : Brompton-groves, 
677  ; see  “ Industrial  Art  Institution  ” 

Institute,  Archaeological:  see  under  “ Archeo- 
logical Institute,  British” 

Institute  of  British  Architects,  Royal  : discussion 
at,  on  state  of  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  161, 
— see  also  under  “Tombs;  medals  of,  215; 
royal  medal,  award  of,  225  ; annual  general 
meeting  of,  294;  Earl  de  Grey’s  reception  of, 
328,  402  ; presentation  of  prizes,  438  ; discussion 
at,  as  to  removal  of  National  Gallery,  763  ; see 
also  under  “ National  Gallery  ” 

Institution  of  Fine  Arts  : see  “ Fine  Arts  ” 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  : see  “ Engineers  ” 
Ireland  : and  her  bogs,  and  how  to  use  them,  67  ; 
for  the  English,  412  ; national  exhibitions  in, — 
see  under  “ Exhibition;”  resources  of,  30,  560 
Ireland,  tour  in — Wicklow — Dublin,  465  ; Dublin, 
Newgrange — Monasterboice — Early  Architecture 
— Cork  and  its  exhibition,  & c.  481;  Belfast 
and  its  buildings — Rock  of  Cashel — Early  archi- 
tecture of  Ireland,  495  ; building  for  Great  Exhi- 
bition at  Dublin — Cloyne  tower — Ktllarney,  589 
Ireland,  works  in,  memoranda  of,  passim 
Iron  : for  fire-proof  construction,  24  ; gates, — in 
museum  at  Rouen,  121, — mediseval,  Chichester, 
216;  grave-plate,  cast,  456;  screen,  Perugia, 
248  ; ties,  hooked,  experiments  on  the  strength 
of,  199  ; trade,  599,  629,  722  : see  also  passim 
Ironwork,  Cologne,  248 

Iron,  working  in — Designs — Mr.  D.  Wyatt’s  book, 
“ Metalwork,”  575-6 

Irrigation  of  farms,  plan  for,  and  for  manuring 
them — a visit  to  Mr.  Mechi’s,  305 
Italian  Opera-house,  Royal,  Covent  Garden,  534 

KENSINGTON,  new  vestry  hall,  373 
Kew,  311 

; Killarney  railway  hotel  competition,  743 
Kilmorey,  Earl  of,  his  mansion  at  Isleworth,  424 
King’s  Cross  terminus,  reports  as  to,  44 
Knocker  from  abroad,  719 

LABOURERS’  cottages,  24 
Labouring  Classes,  Society  for  Improving  Condi- 
tion of,  427 

Lambeth  : improvement  of  dwellings  needed — 
rebuilding  of  Lambeth  Church,  145;  water- 
works, extension  of  to  Ditton,  Surrey,  211 
Lamp  (The) : of  Building,  3 ; of  Learning  and 
Teaching,  50;  of  Making  a Living,  148,  178  ; 
see  also  “ Architecturus  ” 

Land  agents  and  surveyors,  recovery  of  charges  by: 
Hunt  v.  Crutcbley,  427 
Land  drainage,  see  “ Drainage,  land” 

Landlord  and  tenant : 803  ; double  rent,  743  ; Job 
v.  Whatmore  and  another,  219 ; payment  of 
land-tax,  774 

“ Lar  ” (The) : Household  Gods,  123 
Lathsplitters,  Edinburgh,  738 
Lead,  does  it  poison  with  hard  water,  with  soft,  or 
with  both  ? 54,  139 

! Leeds  : Academy  of  Arts,  721  ; buildings  and 
doings  in,  516  ; opening  of  Victoria  Dock,  553  ; 
town-hall  competition,  503,  533 
Leicester- square,  save,  173 
Lettering,  ancient,  in  modern  churches,  12 
Letters  to  a Lady,  embodying  a popular  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Architecture  and  the  characteris- 
tics of  various  Styles  which  have  prevailed,  100, 
133,  164,  196,  228,  260,  292,  324,  356,  389, 
436,  499,  546,  590 

Library  : Free,  Manchester,  inauguration  of,  579  ; 

Plymouth  Public,  152 
Life  assurance,  taxes  on  prudence  in,  91 
Light:  an  alleged  important  discovery  in,  798  ; 
curious  experiment  of,  715;  day,  admission  of 
into  buildings,  particularly  in  narrow  and  con- 
fined parts  of  towns,  363,  387 
Lighthouse  on  Godwin  Sands,  suggestion  for  a,  31 
| Lighting  : gas,  see  under  “ Gas  ;”  of  Rome,  461  ; 

| of  streets,  789 
Lights,  privileged,  83 

Limehouse,  St.  Ann’s  Church,  restoration  of,  39 
I Limerick:  689  ; markets  competition,  645 
Limestone  buildings,  a means  of  preserving,  28 
Liverpool:  Architectural  Society,  380;  buildings, 
475  ; fall  of  floor  at  Corn  Exchange,  378 
Loads,  moving,  758 

Locomotive,  Parsey’s  compressed  air,  392 
London  : antiquities  of,  a visit  to,  49  ; as  viewed 
by  a foreign  visitor,  107  ; bells  of,  see  under 
“Bells;”  bridges,  249;  clubs,  the  early,  241  ; 
drainage  question,  651  ; living,  168 ; Mansion- 
house,  sculpture  for,  457  ; necessities  of,  with 
reference  to  slaughter-houses,  624  ; old,  houses 
and  shops  of,  342,  391,  471,  566,  799,  809; 
quays  and  sewerage,  13  ; river  terraces  for,  67  ; 
Roman  wall  of,  and  relics,  562  ; Royal  Exchange, 
disfigurement  of,  424  ; sanitary  condition  of, 
31  ; suggested  improvements  in,  672  ; super- 
ways for,  785  ; the  infected  elements  of,  85;. 
view  of.  by  a Frenchman  — M.  Gautier’s  “ Ca- 
prices,” 683  ; water  supply,  question  not  settlid 
— “Hill-top”  water — cost  of  hardness,  543: 
see  also  under  “Metropolis”  and  “ Metropolitan” 
Louvre  and  Tuileries,  junction  of,  443 
Lunatic  Asylum : Colney  Hatch,  cost  of,  1J5; 

Cork,  Eglinton,  754  ; for  Monmouth,  &c  <299 
Lyons,  statue  of  Napoleon  at,  624 

MACHINE  for  cleansing  chimneys.  ~3 
Machines  : and  tools  for  working'  in  metal,  wood, 
&c.  lecture  on,  S8  ; brickmaking,  385 
Magnetic  science  yet  in  its  infancy,  283 
Manchester  : buildings,  475  ; free  library,  579 
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Mansion  : Earl  of  Harrington's,  360, — criticism  on, 
374,  422;  Earl  of  Kilmorey’s,  424 
Mansion-house,  London,  sculpture  for,  457 
Manufactory,  Alpaca,  near  Bradford,  694 
Marbles  : ancient  and  modern,  379  ; of  Conne- 
mara, 455 

Margate  landing-pier  competitions,  121,172 
Market : new,  at  Billingsgate,  1 ; new  cattle,  site 
of,  424,  433,  582 

Martin’s-lane,  rectory-house  and  campanile,  722 
Masons’  : Benefit  Society,  Operative,  476  ; Provi- 
dent Institution,  301,  411 
Masons,  working,  of  Edinburgh,  657 
Masters  and  workmen  : 443 ; provision  for  the 
future — Abandonment  of  proposed  Building  and 
Engineering  Workmen’s  Friendly  Society,  378  ; 
testimonial  to  overlooker,  521 ; see  “ Workmen  ” 
Mathematical  Exercises,  340 
Mausoleum  at  Hamilton  Palace,  615 
Maystrolls — Chiswick — Kew,  311 
Measurement  of  heights  seen  from  a distance,  27 
Mechanical  Science,  interest  of  II.R.H.  the  Prince 
Consort  in,  24 

Mechanism  and  engine-power,  domestic,  689 
Mediaeval:  Buildings  of  Poitou,  France,  379; 
church  architecture,  alleged  discovery  of  the 
constructional  laws  of,  794 
Medievalism  in  architecture,  267  ; see  also  under 
“ Architecture” 

Mersey,  tunnel  across  the,  13 
Metallic  constructions,  on,  243 
Metropolis  : sanitary  state  of,  291  ; slaughtering 
in  the,  595  ; 781  : see  also  “ Blackfriars,”  “Lon- 
don,” “ Metropolitan,”  “ Westminster,”  &c. 
Metropolitan  : bridges,  see  under  “ Bridges  ;” 
Buildings  Act — see  under  “Buildings  Act;” 
burials,  regulation  of,  342  ; central  terminus 
question,  709  ; Commission  of  Sewers,  see  under 
“ Sewers;”  markets  question,  582,  see  also 
under  “Market;”  thoroughfares,  517;  water 
supply,  294,  see  also  under  “ Water  :v  see  also 
“ Metropolis” 

Michaelangelo,  art-verses  by,  75 
Miscellanea  : see  at  end  of  each  weekly  number 
Military  Asylum  competition,  Cambridge,  156 
Monument : national,  of  Scotland,  reasons  for  com- 
pleting, 385,  405  ; to  Daguerre,  736  ; Tom 
Spring’s  and  others,  459 

Monuments:  ancient,  see  “Ancient;”  at  Venice, 
and  on  route  thither,  criticism  on,  276,  310 
Mortlake,  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  (R.C.)  341 
Mosaic  work,  210 
“ Muddle,”  182 

Munich  : edifices  in,  308  ; Glyptothek,  184 
Munster,  notes  in,  757 
Mural  painting  in  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris,  45 
Museum,  Architectural,  656 

Museum,  British,  new  enclosure,  152,  203 ; see 
also  “ British  Museum  ” 

Museum,  Industrial,  the  proposed  — Brompton 
Groves,  677  ; see  also  “ Industrial  ” 

Museum  of  Practical  Art, — establishment  of  schools 
for  drawing  and  modelling,  323  ; lectures  at, 
369  ; see  also  under  “ Art,  Practical  ” 

Music-hall,  new,  at  Boston,  U.S.  803 

NAPOLEON:  Circus,  Paris,  810;  statue,  Lyons,  624 
National  defences,  our,  798 

National  Gallery  : apropos  to  our  future,  485 ; 
new,  528  ; a coming  competition  for,  798  ; on 
the  means  of  enlarging — is  the  present  site  in- 
jurious to  the  pictures?  747  ; proposed  removal 
of,  discussion  at  Architectural  Institute  as  to, 
763  ; the  atmosphere  of,  798  ; the  site  of,  741, 
815;  see  also  under  “Industrial  University;” 
ventilation  of,  786 

National  galleries,  public  buildings  and,  577 
Natural  philosophy,  chat  on  study  of,  337 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  St.  Nicholas’s,  168,  215 
New  York  : high  bridge  at  Portage,  789  ; Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  building  for,  612,  674 
Nismes,  fountain  on  Esplanade  at,  786 
Norman  tower,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  783 
Northampton,  the  round  churches  at,  262 
Norwood,  the  new  Crystal  Palace  at,  see  under 
‘‘  Crystal  Palace  ” 

Notes  in  the  Provinces  : see  each  weekly  number 
Notices  of  Books,  &c.  see  under  “ Books  ” 
Nottingham,  improved  dwellings  at,  616 

OLD  London,  houses  and  shops  of,  see  under 
“ Houses,”  &c. 

Onera-house,  Italian,  Covent  Garden,  534 
Operative  classes,  see  under  “ Working  Classes,” 
t»id  “ Workmen  ” 

Oper^ive  Masons’  Benefit  Society,  476 
Operatives  and  Masters, — see  under  “ Masters” 
Oratory  in  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  404 
Organs,  positron  of  in  churches,  652 
Origin  of  great  inventions,  630 
Originator  (the),  of  electrotype,  219,  251 
Ornamental  art,  see  “ Practical  Art” 

Ornament,  Decoration  r.  527 


Oxford  : and  Birmingham  Railway,  opening  of, 
637;  Architectural  Society,  741;  industrial 
schools  competition,  503,  517  ; Sheldonian  Thea- 
tre, roof  of,  459 

PAINTED  windows,  St.  Gudule’s,  Brussels — 
principles  of  glass  painting,  656 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  New  Society  of,  283 
Painting  : mural,  of  13th  century,  in  Sainte  Cha- 
pelle, Paris,  45  ; glass,  principles  of,  656,  770 
Paintings,  glass,  Cinque  Cento,  701,  798 
Panoramas  and  dioramas, 

Palace,  Assyrian,  715 

Palazzo  Agostino  at  Pisa,  612,  642 

Panels,  carved,  504 

Paper-staining  trade  of  Europe  and  America,  492 
Parapet  from  the  Duomo,  Florence,  706 
Paris  : 561  ; epistolary  chat  from,  380;  exhibition 
of  modern  art  at,  235  ; Louvre,  see  “ Louvre  ;” 
Napoleon  circus,  810  ; Sainte  Chapelle,  mural 
painting  in,  45 
Parks  for  the  people,  27 
Parks  of  the  rich,  221 

Parliament  and  Health  Bills — water,  drainage,  and 
burials,  401 

Parliament,  Houses  of : inquiry  into  cost  of  ven- 
tilating and  warming — description  of  means 
employed — leader  on,  129;  opening  of  Victoria 
Tower  at,  92  ; value  of  to  art,  444  ; ventilation 
of  House  of  Commons  at,  97,  117,  511 
Parsey’s  compressed  air  locomotive,  392 
Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1852,  616 
Patent  laws,  the  new,  505 
Patents,  American, 

Paupers,  self-support  of,  757 
Pffistum,  the  temples  and  roses  of — notes  of  a lady’s 
visit,  242 

Pediment,  on  the  form,  treatment,  and  application 
of  the,  258,  293,  321 

Peel  statues  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  251 
People  (the),  parks  for,  27 

People’s  Palace  (the)  at  Norwood  or  Sydenham 
see  under  “ Crystal  Palace,  new  ” 

Philadelphia,  dry  dock  and  hydraulic  lift  at,  782 
Philosophy,  natural,  a chat  on  study  of,  337 
Photography  on  paper,  582 
Picture-galleries,  arrangement  of,  548 
Pictures  bought  by  Art-Union  of  London,  354 
Pier,  Victoria,  at  Portsmouth,  529 
Pile,  weight  to  be  trusted  on  a,  725 
Pine  timber,  456 

Pipe-drainage  question  : London — Croydon,  651  ; 
Richmond,  444  ; small — Metropolitan  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers,  645 

Pipe  drains  : an  experience  of,  444  ; v.  brick  sewers, 
316,  328,  359,  767 

Pipes  and  drains,  adhesion  of  fluids  in,  785,  814 
Pisa  : Palazzo  Agostino  at,  612,  642  ; terra  cotta 
front,  120 

Plan:  a,  considered  and  altered,  422;  for  the 

irrigation  and  manuring  of  farms — a visit  to  Mr. 
Mechi’s,  305 

Planning,  examples  of,  737 
Plans,  building,  laying  out  ground  on,  11 
Plasterers,  Edinburgh,  709 
Plumber  trade  (the),  810 
Plymouth  Public  Library,  152 
Poitou,  France,  mediaeval  buildings  of,  379 
Polychromatic  embellishments  : in  Greek  architec- 
ture, 53,  98  ; discussion  on,  98,  114 
Polychromy,  150 

Porphyry,  doorway  of,  at  Turin,  579 
Portland  Breakwater,  construction  of,  376 
Portsmouth,  Victoria  Pier,  529 
Powder  Magazine,  Hyde  park,  166 
Practical  art : lectures  on  at  Marlborough  House, 
395,  417  ; museum  of,  323  ; the  new  department 
of,  232, — school  at  Westminster  Institution — 
Lectures  at  Museum — Suburban  Artisan  School, 
leader  on,  369  : see  also  under  “ Art  ” 

Preston,  St.  Walburge’s  (R.C.)  Church,  104 
“ Privileged  Lights,”  83 
Proclamations,  ancient,  758 
Prout,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel,  339 
Public  buildings  and  national  galleries,  577 
Pugin,  position  of  Mr.  A.  W.  439,  449, — an  account 
of  the  life  and  works  of,  605 
Pulpit,  stone,  at  Shrewsbury,  639 

QUAYS,  London,  13 

Queen’s  Assurance  and  Commercial  Chambers, 
London,  582 

Quoins  of  oblique  semicircular  arches,  method  of 
determining  bevels  in,  459,  780 

RAILING  : at  home  and  abroad — Consolation  for 
Englishmen,  98  ; in  Belgium,  123 
Railway  : accidents,  causes  of, — Captain  Huish’s 
essay,  703  ; Birmingham  and  Oxford  Extension, 
how  the  work  was  done  on,  30  ; bridge,  Chep- 
stow— raising  the  tube,  244  ; carriages,  &c.  pure 
air,  615, — warming,  88;  collisions,  prevention 
of,  742  ; hotel  competition,  Killarney,  743  ; in  the 


Thames,  789  ; locomotive,  Parsey’s  compressed 
air,  392  ; matters, passim  ; Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham, opening  of,  637  ; signals,  625  ; stations, 
rating,  365  ; terminus,  King’s  Cross,  reports  as 
to,  44,  625  ; terminus  question,  central  metro- 
politan, 709  ; calculations  for,  773 
Railways  : a chapter  on, — what  is  being  done — 
suggestions  and  remarks,  559 ; collisions  on, 
prevention  of,  782;  in  Ireland,  46,  76;  into 
Italy, — the  passage  of  the  Alps,  670  ; traction  of 
carriages  upon,  and  upon  roads,  181 
Rammer,  wanted  a,  135 

Rateability  of  nurserymen’s  greenhouses,  &c.  187 
Rating  railway  stations  : North-Western  v.  Poor- 
rate  of  St.  Pancras,  365 
Ratisbon,  interior  of  Walballa  at,  535 
Reading,  Trinity  School,  408 
Reaping  machines,  625 
Rectory-house,  Martin’s-lane,  City,  722 
Redcliffe,  St.  Mary's,  discovery  at,  585 
Reservoir  : Croydon  Waterworks,  28  ; Holmfirth, 
calamity  at,  107,  119 

Reservoirs,  defective,  107,  119;  see  “ Holmfirth” 
Restoration  and  progress,  a question  as  to,  529 
Restoration,  the  science  of,  226 
Rhine,  late  art-discoveries  on,  12 
Richmond,  pipe  drainage,  444 
Roads  and  railways,  traction  of  carriages  upon,  181 
Roads,  plank,  in  America,  569 
Roman  : Antiquities,  68,  83  ; baths  discovered  at 
Saintes,  on  the  Charente,  785  ; Forum  and  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  on  the  topography  of,  and  the 
nomenclature  of  Temples  thereon,  451,  469 ; 
wall  of  City  of  London,  and  relics,  562 
Rome  : Artistic  intelligence,  44  ; news  from, — 
Coliseum, — tombs  of  Appian Way,  338;  lighting 
of,  461  ; Via  Appia  at,  excavations  and  anti- 
quities on,  338,  408 

Roof  of  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  459 
Roofs,  tension  chain-net,  for  spans  of  500  feet,  702 
Ross  church  spire,  797 

Rouen:  cathedral — staircase  in  north  transept,  488; 
church  of  Notre  Dame  (new),  812, — of  St.  Ouen, 
56  ; iron  gates  in  museum,  121  ; fountain  of 
cross  at,  8 

Round  towers  in  Scotland,  565 
Royal  Academy  : exhibition  of,  311  ; lectures  on 
architecture  at,  36,  66,  82,  102,  13J,  149,  289  ; 
varnishing  regulation,  347 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  disfigurement  of — in- 
terference with  architects’  works,  424 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  : see  under 
“Institute” 

Royal  recognition  of  arts  and  practical  science,  721 

ST.  ANDREW’S,  Enfield,  797 

St.  Andrew’s,  Heckington,  609 

St.  Ann’s  Church,  Limehouse,  restoration  of,  39 

St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East,  London,  and  St. 

Nicholas’s,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  215 
St.  George’s  Hospital — telegraph  in,  151 
St.  Giles’s;  a voice  from  fresh  air,  267  ; drainage 
works  in,  690 

St.  Gudule’s,  Brussels, — painted  windows  in,  656^ 

St.  James’s  Parochial  and  Industrial  Schools,  427 
St  John’s  gate,  Clerkenwell,  235 
St.  Mary  Church,  South  Devon,  388 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  church  of,  678 
St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  (R.  C.),  Mortlake,  341 
St.  Mary’s  Redcliffe,  discovery  at,  585 
St.  Matthew's,  Bethnal-green,  town-hall  of,  457 
St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  168 
St.  Olave’s  Church,  Chichester,  discoveries  in,  70 
St.  Ouen,  Rouen,  church  of,  56 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  : and  its  appropriate  decora- 
tions, 370,  454,  465,  484  ; conversion  of,  497  ; St. 
Wren’s,  No.  II.  512;  In  re  E.  L.  G.  and,  514  ; 
practice  of  glass  painting  with  reference  to,  515  ; 
No.  III. — mechanism  of  the  decoration,  544 
scene  at, — no  sketching  allowed,  498;  compe- 
tition and, — fenestration,  576  ; the  funeral  and 
monument,  668  ; the  crypt  of,— grave  of  the 
great — Wellington’s  funeral,  690,  731  ; deplo- 
rable state  of,  752 

St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  stained  window  at,  121 

St.  Thomas’s  Charterhouse  Schools,  295 

St.  Walburge’s  (R.C.)  church,  Preston,  103  ^ 

St.  Wren’s,  512, — see  also  under  “ St.  Paul’s  ” 
Saintes,  on  the  Charente,  Roman  baths  at,  /85 
Sanitary : and  fire-proof  floor-ceiling,  giving  the 
architect  no  work  at  all,  764  ; architecture,  717  ; 
arrangements  in  Belfast,  373  ; Association,  Me- 
tropolitan, 203  ; condition  of  London,  31  ; im- 
portance of  land  drainage,  209  ; matters,  608, — 
leader  on,  619  ; the  infected  elements  of  London, 
85 ; movement,  661  ; reform,  appeal  to  Lord 
Derby  for,  257, — a voice  from  St.  Giles’s,  267  ; 
state  of  the  metropolis,  290  : see  also  under 
“ Health,”  “ Sanitation,”  &c. 

Sanitation,  the  practice  of,  1 
Savage,  the  late  Mr.  James,  architect,  377 
Saxon  architecture  in  Durham,  610 
Scaffolding  for  external  repairs,  725 


Scenery:  and  decorations,  11;  and  plays,  670; 

theatres  and,  709  ; see  also  “Sights  and  Scenery” 
School:  artizan, — see  under  “Artizan  commercial 

travellers’,  competition,  645 
Schools  : farm  for  pauper  children,  156  ; for  draw- 
ing, establishment  of,  323 ; of  art  or  of  orna- 
mental art, — see  under  “Art;”  parochial  and  in- 
dustrial, St.  James’s,  Westminster,  427  ; St. 
Thomas’s  Charterhouse,  Goswell-street,  295 
Science  : at  the  sheriff’s  inauguration  dinner,  638  ; 

practical  arts  and,  Royal  recognition  of,  721 
Scotland  : national  monument  of,  reasons  for  com- 
pleting, 385,  405  ; round  towers  in,  565 
Screw  Propeller  (the),  814 
Sculpture  for  London  Mansion-house,  457 
Sculptured  stones  in  the  north,  91 
Self-support  of  paupers,  757 
Sewage  manure  question,  step  in,  715 
Sewerage,  London,  13 

Sewers  : brick,  pipe  drains  v.  316,  328,  359,  767  ; 
Metropolitan  Commission  of,  death  of  chairman 
of,  341 ; new  commission  of,  504, — small  pipe 
drainage,  645, — appointment  of  surveyor,  773  ; 
registered  invert  block  for  bottom  of,  380 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  roof  of,  459 
Sherborne,  drainage  of,  706 
Shop  sun-blind  nuisance,  268 
Shops  of  old  London,  342,  391,  471,  566,  799 
Sights  and  scenery,  29,  107,  124,  155,  183,  245, 
283,  326,  411,  521,  642,  709,  741,  757,  789; 
see  also  “ Scenery  and  decorations  ” 

Sky  lines,  on,  69 
Slaters,  Edinburgh,  773 

Slaughter-houses:  in  the  metropolis,  781  ; public, — 
necessities  of  London,  624  ; see  also  under 
“ Smithfield,”  “ Markets,”  &c. 

Sligo  : new  Independent  chapel  and  school,  156 
Smithfield  : again  in  London,  404,  424,  433  ; see 
also  under  “Metropolitan  Slaughterhouses,”  &c 
Smithsonian  (U.S.)  Institute,  design  of  a monument 
to  founder  of,  445 

Smoke:  and  dust,  217;  consumption,  616;  nui- 
sance, 52,  75 

Society : for  improving  the  Condition  of  the  La- 
bouring Classes,  427  ; of  Arts,  see  under  “ Arts  ” 
Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  640 
Somerset  House,  Strand,  by  Sir  W.  Chambers — 
proposed  addition  in  Wellington-street,  193 
Song  (the)  of  the  Zinc,  796 
Sorillah,  Letters  to,  see  “ Letters  to  a Lady  ” 
Southport  Strangers’  Charity  competition,  783 
Southwark,  proposed  clock-tower  in,  377 
Spaii,  notes  of  an  architect  in,  37,  168,  180,  197 
Specifications  : and  contracts,  terms  of,  365  ; con- 
ditions in,  22 

Spectre  (the)  of  Trafalgar- square,  753 
Spire,  cathedral  of,  24 
Spire  of  Ross  church,  797 
Spires  and  towers  of  city  churches,  306 
Spring’s  (Tom)  monument  and  others,  459 
State  house,  new,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  658 
Statistics  on  education, — a hint  to  workmen,  45 
Statue  of  Napoleon  at  Lyons,  624 
Statues  (Peel)  for  Manchester  and  Salford,  251 
Steam  engineering  : America  v.  “ Britishers,”  359 
“ Steam  superseded,”  the  “ caloric  ship,”  355 
Steeple  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  168 
Stockport,  new  market  hall,  184 
Stone:  for  carriage-ways,  753;  pulpit  at  Shrews- 
bury, 639 ; preservation  of,  788 
Stones,  sculptured,  in  the  north,  91 
Stothart,  Thomas,  R.A.  the  life  of,  19 
Street : architecture,  fantastic,  677  ; carriage-ways, 
stone  for,  753  ; lighting,  789 
Strike,  engineering  trades,  12  ; see  “ Engineering  ” 
Styles  of  architecture,  &c.  see  “ Letters  to  a Lady,” 
Sudatorium  (the),  value  of,  59 
Sun-blind  nuisance,  268 
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Super-ways  for  London,  785 
Surveying,  builders'  charges  for,  76 
Surveyors  and  land  agents,  recovery  of  charges  by — 
Hunt  v.  Crutcbley,  427 

Surveyors’  fees,  300  ; see  also  “ Buildings  Act” 
Surveys  and  valuations,  579 

Swansea  : free  grammar-school,  151 ; guildhall  and 
assize  courts,  264 

Sydenham,  new  crystal  palace  at ; see  under 
“ Crystal  palace  ” 

TAR,  to  harden,  424 
Taxes  on  prudence,  91 

Telegraph,  electric;  see  “ Electric  telegraph” 
Telegraph  at  St.  George’s  hospital,  151 
Temperance  : hall,  Derby,  421 ; movement,  615 
Temple-bar,  773 

Temples  and  roses  of  Paestum — a lady’s  visit,  242 
Temples  on  Clivus  Capitolinus  and  Roman  forum, 
nomenclature  of,  451,  469 
Tenant  and  landlord  ; see  “ Landlord  and  tenant  ” 
Terminus  question,  central  metropolitan,  709,  773 
Terminus  ; see  under  “ Railway  ” 

Terra-cotta  front,  Pisa,  120 
Terraces,  river,  for  London,  67 
Testimonial  to  an  overlooker,  521 
Thames,  bridges  of  the,  and  their  foundations,  76 
Theatre  : Sheldonian,  Oxford,  roof  of,  459  ; the 
Princess’s,  107 

Theatres:  and  music,  741;  and  scenery,  709; 
scenery  and  decoration  of,  see  under  “ Sights 
and  Scenery  ” 

Thoroughfares,  our,  517 

Tides,  a theory  of  the,  326,  354,  376,  408 

Tie  rods,  cisterns  and,  strength  of — Webb  v. 

Towns — arbitration,  181 
Tile  (encaustic)  fire-places,  220 
Timber  : and  emigration,  285  ; desiccation  of,  721  ; 

foreign,  removal  of  duties  on,  553  ; pine,  456 
Tomb  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  216 
Tombs  in  the  Appian  Way,  338  ; see  also  under 
“Rome,”  and  “Via  Appia  ” 

Tombs,  royal,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  around  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  .present 
condition  of,  130;  discussion  as  to,  161;  are 
they  to  be  restored  ? 179,  193,  210 
Tools  : machines  and,  for  working  in  metal,  wood, 
&c.  lecture  on,  88  ; the  history  of,  247 
Tower  : clock,  proposed,  in  Southwark,  377  ; Nor- 
man, Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  783 
Towers  : and  spires  of  city  churches,  306  ; round, 
in  Scotland,  565 

Town  : drainage,  59  ; hall  (new)  of  St.  Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green,  457  ; halls,  ancient  timber,  328 
Towns,  drainage  of,  637 

Traction  of  carriages  on  roads  and  railways,  181 
Trade,  Board  of,  see  “Board  of  Trade” 
Trafalgar-square : state  of,  13  ; the  spectre  of,  753 
Transcendentalism  of  art — by  Goethe,  23 
Trifling  suggestions  origin  of  great  inventions,  630 
Trinity  School,  Reading,  408 
Tub  houses,  92 

Tuileries,  Louvre  and,  junction  of,  443 
; Tunnel  across  the  Mersey,  13 
Turin:  doorwayat,  687, — porphyry  at,  579 
Turner,  the  genius  of,  615 

UNIVERSITY  College,  London — Architecture, 
I 440 

I VALUATION  of  parishes — Greenford,  630 
i Valuations,  surveys  and,  579 
Venice:  carved  panels  from,  504;  monuments  at, 
! critical  remarks  on  some  of  the,  276,  310 
Ventilating  and  warming  Houses  of  Parliament,  in- 
quiry into  cost  of — description  of  means  em 
j ployed — leader  on,  "129 

Ventilation  : 476  ; a view  of,  592  ; carbonic  acid  in, 
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749,  785,  812  ;£of  House  of  Commons,  97, 117, 
200, — Dr.  Reid’s  reply,  167,  511  ; of  National 
Gallery,  786 

Ventilating  dwelling-houses,  a plan  for,  798 
Vestry-hall,  new,  Kensington,  373 
Via  Appia,  Rome,  excavations  and  antiquities  on 
the,  408;  see  also  “ Rome”  and  “Tombs” 
Victoria:  docks,  Leeds,  opening  of,  553;  park, 
616  ; pier,  Portsmouth,  529  ; tower,  Westmin- 
ster, opening  of,  92 

Virgin  : the  “Assumption  ” of  the,  596,  620,  686; 
the  “ Conception”  of,  a misnomer  as  applied  to 
painting  by  Murillo,  from  Soult  Gallery,  502  ; 
the  “ Conception  ’’  of, — Christian  art,  653 
Vital  statistics,  257 
Voice  from  a foreign  visitor,  107 
Voussoirs  of  elliptic  arch,  to  draw  joints  of,  29 
WALHALLA,  Ratisbon,  interior  of,  535 
Wall,  Roman,  of  London,  562 
Water  Bills  (the)  metropolitan,  97 
Water  Colour  Gallery  (Old),  294 
Water  Colours,  Painters  in,  New  Society  of,  283 
Water,  effect  of  lead  on,  54,  139 
Water  supply  : 23,  401  ; London,  294,  706  ; Lon- 
don, question  not  settled — “ Hill-top”  water — 
Cost  of  hardness,  543 
Water  waste  preventer,  4 75 
Waterworks  : Croydon,  reservoir  at,  28  ; Lambeth, 
extension  of  to  Ditton,  Surrey,  211 
Weight  that  can  be  trusted  on  a pile,  725 
Wellington,  645 
Wellington  Car  (the),  781 

Wellington,  Duke  of : funeral  and  lying  in  state  of, 
— Chelsea  Hospital  and  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
731  ; the  spectre  of  Trafalgar-square,  753  ; tes- 
timonials to,  709  ; funeral  of,  709 ; see  also 
under  “ St.  Paul’s” 

Westminster  Abbey  : royal  tombs  in,  around  the 
shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  on  the  present 
condition  of,  130  ; tombs,  discussion  as  to,  161  ; 
are  they  to  be  restored  ? 179,  193,  210 
Westminster-bridge,  failure  of,  39 
Westminster  Institution,  School  of  Art,  369 
Westminster  Palace  : Victoria  Tower,  opening  of, 
92  ; see  also  under  “ Parliament  ” 

White-lead,  old  and  pure  linseed  oil,  182 
Wicklow,  465 

Willesden  Church,  Middlesex,  786 
Winckelmann’s  birth-day,  anniversary  of,  797 
Window;  architraves,  354,  375;  stained,  at  St. 

Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  121 
Windows  : ancient,  coloured  glass  used  in,  on  a 
revived  manufacture  of,  402  ; painted,  St. 
Gudule’s,  Brussels,  656 

Winter  exhibition  of  sketches  and  drawings,  785 
Working  classes  : improvement  of  dwellings  for, 
24,  469  ; readers  in,  a few  words  to — Mutual  as- 
surance— Wages,  699  ; society  for  improving 
condition  of,  427  ; see  also  “ Workmen  ” 
Working  masons  of  Edinburgh,  657 
Workmen  : a hint  to,  as  to  what  statistics  on  edu- 
cation teach,  45  ; artist,  association  of,  172  ; ill- 
usage  to, — Brompton  County  Court — Skelton 
v.  Dalrymple,  725  ; masters  and,  see  “ Mas- 
ters;” of  Edinburgh,  see  under  “ Edinburgh  ;” 
practical  instruction  of — Lectures  at  Geological 
Museum,  155  ; words  to,  88,  181  ; see  also 
under  “ Working  Classes  ” 

Workmen’s  Society,  proposed  building  and  engi- 
neering, abandonment  of,  378 
Working  Men’s  Mutual  Benefit  Society  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  proposed,  758 
Works  in  Ireland,  memoranda  of,  passim 
Wren,  Sir  Christopher : and  his  times — review  of 
new  work  on,  177  ; the  works  of,  306 

ZINC,  song  of  the,  by  “An  underpaid,  overworked 
Lithographer,”  796 
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Bells,  Church,  hanging  of,  331 
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Ships,  ‘423 ; to  Article  on  Planning,  422 ; to  Article  on 
Water-waste  Preventer,  475 
Industrial  Exhibition  Building  (1853)  at  Dublin,  and  Plan, 
693 ; Industrial  Exhibition  Building  at  N ew  York,  675,— 
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King's  Cross  Railway  Terminus,  627 ; Details  of  Roof, 
Plan,  &c.  626 

Knocker  from  Florence,  719 
LANCET  WINDOW,  499 

Light,  Diagrams  as  to  Admittance  of  to  Buildings,  387 

London,  Roman,  Relics  of,  662 

Louvre,  Paris,  adopted  Plan  for  completion  of,  443 

Lunatic  Asylum,  Abergavenny,  297 

Lunatic  Asylum  at  Cork,  755;  Plan  of  Same,  754 
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Mediaival  Iron  Gate,  Chichester  Cathedral,  216 
Monasterboice,  Doorway  in  Round  Tower  at,  496 
Moyne  Abbey,  Cloisters,  496 
Munich,  Edifice  in,  309 

Museum,  British,  Part  of  Entrance  Gates  at,  153 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  Hythe,  41 ; Plan  of  Sume,  40 
New  Grange,  Cairn  of,  481 

New  York  Industrial  Exhibition,  675 ; Plan  of  Same,  674 
Nismes,  Fountain  on  the  Esplanade  at,  787 
Norman  Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  783 

ORATORY  of  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  405 

PALACE  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  Nancy,  296 
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Panels,  Carved,  from  the  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  Venice,  505 
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Perpendicular  Window,  499 
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Plan  : of  a Basilica,  356 ; of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  547 
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Plans  of  Dwelling  Houses  for  the  Working  Classes,  468 
Plymouth  and  Cottonian  Libraries,  152 
Porphyry,  Doorway  of,  at  Turin,  579 
Presbyterian  College,  Belfast,  503 


Pyramid,  Egyptian,  small,  134 

Pyramid,  great : Entrance  to,  196 ; Diagram  of,  165 

QUEEN'S  Assurance  and  Commercial  Chambers,  London, 

583 

RAILWAY  TERMINUS,  King’s  Cross,  027 ; Details  of 
Roof,  Plan,  &c.  626 

Rectory-house  and  Campanile,  St.  Martin’s  Orgar,  <23 
Relics  of  Roman  London,  662 
Reservoir,  Croydon  Waterworks,  23 

Roof:  new,  Antwerp  Bourse,  329;  of  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
Oxford,  459 

Roofs,  Tension  Chain-net,  702 

Rouen  : Cathedral,  Staircase  in  north  Transept  of,  489  ; 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  at,  57  ; Fountain  of  the  Cross,  8 ; 
Iron  Gates  in  the  Museum,  121 
Round  Tower,  Monasterboice,  Doorway  of,  496 
ST.  JOHN’S  GATE,  Clerkenwell— Stone  discovered  in 
Vault— Arras  of  France  and  England— Crypt,  236 
St.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  Glendalough,  482 
St.  Lawrence's  Gate,  Drogheda,  431 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  South  Devon,  388 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Mortlake,  R.  C.  Church  of,  341 
St.  Nicholas,  Church  of,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  169 
St.  Ouen,  Church  of,  at  Rouen,  67 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Interior  of,  prepared  for  the  Funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  739 
St.  Walburg’s  new  Church,  Preston,  Lancashire,  101 4 
interior  View  of  Same,  105 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  Plan  of,  647 
Sanitary  Fire-proof  Floor-Ceiling,  765 
Saxon  Doorway  in  the  Tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Colchester,  391 

Schools,  Hythe  National,  41 ; Plan  of  Same,  40 
Schools,  Public,  Oxford,  Gateway  of,  547 
Schools,  Trinity,  Reading,  499 
Scurlogstown  Castle,  482 

Sedilia  and  “ Sepulchre,"  Heckinglon  Church,  609 
Sedilia,  St.  Andrew’s,  Enfield,  797 
Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  Roof  of,  459 
Sewers,  registered  invert  Block  for  Bottom  of,  380 
Shops  of  Old  London,  345,  393,  5S7,  801,  813 
Spain,  Arcade  of  the  Generalife,  89 
Spire  Cathedral,  Interior  of,  25 
Staircase,  North  Transept,  Rouen  Cathedral,  439 
Stonehenge,  Druidical  Remains  at,  Plan  and  Sketch  of, 
101 

Stone  Pulpit  at  Shrewsbury,  639 
“ Stone  Walls  ” in  Furness,  Plan  of,  101 
String  Course  from  Palazzo  Agostino,  Pisa,  643 
Swansea,  Guildhall  and. Assize  Courts,  265;  Plan  of  Same-, 
264 

TEMPERANCE-HALL,  Curzon-street,  Derby,  421 
Temple  of  Belus,  134;  of  Dendera,  166 
Tension  Chain-net  Floors  and  Roofs,  702 
Terminus,  Railway,  King’s-cross,  627 ; Details  of  Roof, 
Plan,  &c.  626 

Terra-Cotta  front,  Pisa,  120 

Tomb  of  Beni-Assan,  196;  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo. 

Saib,  Seringapatam,  217 
Tower,  Antrim,  483 

Town-hall,  St.  Matthew’s,  Bethnal-green,  457 

Treasury  of  Atreus,  356 

Triangular-headed  Openings,  496 

Trinity  Schools,  Reading,  *409 

Tub-houses,  Plan  and  Elevation  of,  92 

Turin  : Doorway  at,  687;  Doorway  of  Porphyry  at,  579 

VENICE,  Senola  di  san  Marco,  carved  Panels  from  the, 
505 

Ventilation,  798 

Vestry  Hall,  new,  Kensington,  373 
WALHALLA,  Ratisbon,  Iuterior  of,  535 
Water-waste  Preventer,  475 
Water-works,  Croydon,  Reservoir  at,  28 
White’s  Club's  House,  St.  James's-street,  249 
Window : Decorated  Period,  499 ; Lancet  Style,  499 ; in 
West  Front  of  Caudebec,  on  the  8eiue,  770 ; from 
Palazzo  Augostino,  Pisa,  6-43 ; Perpendicular  Period 
499 

Workhouse,  Birmingham,  new,— 73  ; Plan  of  Same,  72. 


NSTEAD  of  fresh  professions 
which  we  have  heretofore 
thought  it  desirable  to  make 
at  the  commencement  of  each 
succeeding  volume,  we  are  dis- 
posed, rather,  to  rest  on  what  was  done  last 
year,  and  to  point  to  the  present  number  of 
the  journal  as  an  evidence  of  our  intention  not 
to  relax  in  endeavours  to  render  The  Builder 
useful  and  interesting  to  every  one,  but  to 
take  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  make  it 
more  so.  A single  number,  it  is  true,  does  not 
afford  space  to  show  the  whole  scope  of  the 
work  : to  judge  it  fairly  and  estimate  rightly  its 
“ infinite  variety,”  one  of  the  monthly  parts 
should  be  taken  : still  we  think  we  may  venture 
on  the  reference  we  have  made.  In  this 
number  will  be  found,  amongst  other  matters, 
an  essay  on  sanitary  necessities,  one  on  archi- 
tectural practice,  and  a third  on  an  archmological 
point  of  interest ; original  news  from  all  parts 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; informa- 
tion from  America  and  the  Continent ; many 
suggestions  ; reviews  of  several  books  and  of 
new  scenery  and  decorations;  an  engraving  of 
The  Fountain  of  the  Cross,  in  Rouen,  and  a 
fine  view  of  the  new  market  at  Billingsgate, 
recently  completed.* 

We  would  here  say,  in  parenthesis,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  architects  and 
others  increased  facilities  for  laying  before  the 
public  views  and  plans  of  new  buildings,  and 
details  of  new  modes  of  construction.  If 
architects  looked  at  the  matter  rightly,  they 
would  see  that  we  offer  them  a service,  and 
would  not  force  us,  as  is  now  and  then  the 
case,  to  screw  out  the  information  we  need,  at 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  great  inconvenience. 
Some  of  our  professional  contemporaries  owe 
more  to  friendly  consideration  than  they  fancy. 
They  may  perhaps  be  startled,  one  of  these 
days,  by  a little  plain  speaking,  and,  though 
they  show  no  appreciation  of  silence  or  even 
of  applause,  be  moved  to  great  indignation  by 
utterance.  We  speak,  however,  of  exceptions, 
and  only  in  the  hope  that  these  may  become 
fewer. 


The  new  buildings  at  Billingsgate  were 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Running  : 
Mr.  Jay  was  the  contractor,  and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  will  be  about  20,0007. 

Let  us  go  a little  into  particulars.  The 
Corporation  of  London  having  decided  on  the 
enlargement  of  Billingsgate-market,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
fish  brought  by  railway  to  London,  a plan  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bunning  for  inclosing  the 
site  of  Billingsgate  dock,  thereby  greatly  en- 
larging the  area  of  the  market,  and  giving  the 
means  of  forming  a sub-market  for  shell-fish. 
This  suggestion  having  been  adopted,  the  plan 


was  carried  out  by  the  erection  of  a river  wall 
of  Haytor  granite,  the  foundation  of  which  was 
(in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
to  ensure  the  sub  -market  being  perfectly  dry) 
carried  to  the  depth  of  14  feet  below  the  soil 
of  the  river  without  the  aid  of  a coffer-dam.  The 
river  front  of  the  new  market  is  also  now  just 
completed,  and  is  of  red  brick  and  Portland 
stone,  except  the  columns  of  the  arcades  and  the 
ornamental  panels  above,  which  are  of  cast- 
iron.  The  Clock  Tower  will  contain  a clock 
by  Messrs.  Thwaites  and  Reed,  showing  four 
illuminated  dials,  5 feet  in  diameter;  and  the 
belfry  will  contain  a market  and  high-water 
bell  and  the  clock  bells.  In  the  wing  buildings 
are  offices  for  the  clerk  of  the  market,  oyster 
tasters,  inspectors  of  fish,  &c. 

The  roofing  over  the  market  is  of  galvanized 
corrugated  iron,  in  a semicircular  form,  sup- 
ported by  light  cast-iron  columns  and  girders; 
with  skylights  towards  the  north,  glazed  with 
ground  plate-glass.  Mr.  Walker  was  the 
contractor  for  the  iron  roofing.  The  portion 
of  the  market  next  Thames-street  will  contain 
a warehouse  for  storing  dried  fish. 

The  ventilation  and  cleansing  are  to  be 
effected  by  mechanical  means.  For  the 
former,  a centrifugal  exhausting  machine, 
and  for  the  second  a centrifugal  pump, 
have  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Bessemer.  The 
exhausting  machine  consists  of  two  discs  of 
iron,  8 feet  in  diameter,  and  having  a central 
opening  of  half  that  size,  placed  on  a shaft, 
2 feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  attached 
by  eight  radial  partitions,  forming  a 
series  of  segmental  chambers  around  the 
axis  : a communication  is  established  be- 
tween the  central  openings  of  this  disc  and 
the  place  to  be  exhausted,  by  several  under- 
ground channels  branching  off  to  different 
points,  where  openings  are  formed  for  the  inlet 
of  the  air,  while  the  external  diameters  of  the 
discs  communicate  with  an  air-shaft  leading 
upwards  above  the  roof  of  the  building,  where 
the  foul  air  is  dispersed.  “When  a rapid 
rotary  motion  is  communicated  to  the  disc, 
the  air  contained  in  its  segmental  chambers 
immediately  acquires  centrifugal  force,  and 
escapes  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  disc,  while  new 
portions  of  air  rush  to  the  centre  of  it  from  all 
the  numerous  inlets  before  referred  to,  and 
thus  fill  up  the  vacuum  formed  by  the  escape 
of  it  at  the  periphery ; so  that  a continuous 
and  powerful  action  is  kept  up,  carrying  out  of 
the  market  at  least  50,000  cubic  feet  of  foul 
air  per  minute,  the  space  previously  occupied 
by  which  is  immediately  reoccupied  with  fresh 
air  from  the  open  court  next  the  river.”*  By 
the  pump,  two  tons  of  water  per  minute,  it 
is  said,  will  be  lifted  35  feet  high  from  filters 
in  the  bed  of  the  Thames,  and  then  to  a 


fountain  in  the  upper  market;  while  a large 
quantity  of  unfiltered  water  will  be  lifted  from 
the  river,  and  circulate  through  a series  of 
covered  gutters  in  both  markets,  to  carry  off 
the  drainage  from  the  stalls. 

Billingsgate,  at  one  time  rivalled  by  Queen- 
hithe,  has  been  a fish-market  for  centuries.  In 
1558  it  was  declared  “an  open  place  for  the 
landing  and  bringing  in  of  any  fish,  corn,  salt 
stores,  victuals,  and  fruit  (grocery  wares 
excepted),  and  to  be  a place  of  carrying 
forth  of  the  same,  or  the  like,  and  for  no 
other  merchandizes.”*  Stow  says,  “ Geffrey 
Monmouth  writes,  that  Belin,  a king  of 
the  Britons,  about  fcur  hundred  years  before 
Christ’s  nativity,  built  this  gate,  and  named  it 
Belin’s  gate,” — but  he  suggests  that  it  more 
probably  had  its  name  from  some  later  owner. 
The  market  begins  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  scene  is  worth  a visit.  Of  salmon 
alone,  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  Bil- 
lingsgate is  said  to  be  more  than  2,500  tons. 

The  frequenters  of  the  place  have,  or  rather 
had, a language  of  their  own,  which  made  “Bil- 
lingsgate” and  “coarse  words”  synonymous. 
Improvement  in  this  respect  is  observable,  and 
the  new  buildings,  suggesting  notions  of  re- 
spectability, decency,  and  order,  will,  it  may  be 
expected,  complete  the  cure. 

The  present  year  promises  to  be  a busy  one, 
and  we  will  try  to  play  in  it  a useful  part.  As 
we  said  on  a similar  occasion  five  years  ago, 
the  spread  of  architectural  knowledge ; the 
improvement  of  dwelling-places;  the  science 
of  heat,  of  sound,  of  ventilation  ; legislative 
enactments  affecting  constructions,  and  the 
due  administrations  of  them  ; facilities  of  com- 
munication; the  dissemination  of  a knowledge 
and  love  of  art;  and  the  score  of  other  objects 
which  specially  occupy  our  pages,  are  but 
means  to  an  end,— and  that  end  is,  the  accom- 
modation, health,  well  - being,  happiness, 
goodness,  of  the  community  at  large. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  SANITATION. 

Sanitation,  to  use  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense,  has  now  passed  a trying  stage  of  its 
existence.  Learned  men  have  made  clear  die 
unerring  principles  on  which  depend  the  proper 
carrying  on  of  the  functions  of  life : philan- 
thropists have  with  patient  and  laborious  inves- 
tigation, collected  a numerous  array  of  striking 
facts  in  connection  with  the  subject;  and  men 
with  clear  heads  and  ready  pens  have,  through 
the  medium  of  the  all-powerful  press,  diffused 
these  through  nearly  all  the  ramifications  of 
society;  and  thus  by  dint  of  the  perseverance 
which  ensures  success,  sanitation  may  be  said 
to  be  clear  of  the  danger  of  being  forgotten  or 
overlooked ; that  it  has,  in  truth,  taken  the 
position  of  a comprehensive  science,  involving 
much  that  is  of  paramount  importance  to  all 
civilised  communities.  And  yet,  although 
few  are  found  who  have  the  hardihood 
to  deny  the  truth  of  its  principles,  or  the  im- 
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portance  of  attending  to  their  dictates  ; how 
scantily  diffused  is  its  daily  practice,  let  the 
evidence  of  daily  experience  testify.  Estimates 
of  loss  of  life — occasioned  by  neglect  of  the 
laws  which  God  has  beneficently  provided  for 
our  comfort  and  happiness — have  been  made, 
the  coldest  statement  of  which  is  the  most 
appalling;  pictures— drawn, alas!  from  the  very 
life — have  been  presented,  the  details  of  which 
have  been  harrowing  in  the  extreme,  and  these 
so  often  and  so  repeatedly,  that  it  seems  as  if 
the  warnings  which  were  thus  thundered  in  the 
public  ear,  had  only  the  effect  of  deadening  its 
apprehension  of  the  danger,  and  inducine  the 
apathy  and  indifference  which  they  were  only 
meant  to  arouse  and  to  dispel.  Year  after 
year  stern  disease  and  the  pale  pestilence,  are 
allowed  to  run  riot  in  our  crowded  cities, 
decimating  their  populations  unopposed 
and  altogether  unheeded.  Hundreds  of 
our  fellow-men  are  allowed  to  drag  out, 
from  day  to  day,  weary  existences  in 
dens  into  which  some  would  be  ashamed 
to  thrust  their  very  dogs  ; and  more  than  this, 
and  perhaps  more  closely  interesting  to  those 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  remove  the 
causes,  disease  is  engendered,  fostered,  and 
encouraged  in  quarters  in  which,  from  their 
position  and  situation,  it  might  be  well  exempt ; 
and  yet,  with  this  state  of  matters  staring  us 
in  the  face,  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of,  impossible 
to  be  denied,  it  seems  that  the  mere  fact  of 
our  knowing  the  theory  of  the  science,  and 
fully  conceding  the  importance  of  its  claims, 
only  results  in  the  practice  of  sanitation  being 
continually  ignored.  We  boast  of  our  superior 
enlightenment,  of  our  high  state  of  civilization, 
of  our  mechanical  wonders,  our  luxuries,  and 
comforts  : we  plume  ourselves  on  a Glass 
Palace  : we  talk  complacently  of  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  are  proud  of  the  genius  and 
the  wealth  which  fill  it  with  its  glowing 
wonders;  but  we  pass  “unheeded  by”  the 
horrors  and  miseries  which  surround  us  in  our 
daily  walks,  and  treat  with  no  laudation,  but 
unmerited  indifference,  the  labours  of  the  men 
who  have  devoted  a lifetime  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  their  fellow- men. 

Poll  throughout  the  kingdom  the  hundreds 
of  wealthy  men  who  yearly  lay  out  vast  sums 
in  building,  and  tell  us — not  how  many  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  sanitary  construc- 
tion : they  are  all  to  a man  convinced  of  that,— 
but  how  many  will  authorize  or  instruct  their 


with  whom  rests  the  responsibility  and  the f atmosphere,  nursed  in  their  earliest  infancy 
privilege  of  bettering  the  condition  of  their  ! amidst  filth,  and  wretchedness,  and  immorality, 
fellow-men.  We  should  like  to  see,  to  the  | their  infant  lullaby  and  childhood  lesson  the 
close  appeals  made  them,  something  of  a more  hardened  oath  and  obscene  expression, — their 
interested  heart’s  response,  a response  that  | youth  spent  in  prowling  about  dark  alleys, 
would  be,  not  at  the  best,  cold  and  lifeless,  j their  companions  thieves,  their  teachers  may- 
hut  as  a philosopher’s  stone,  that  would  j hap  murderers,— starved,  ragged,  and  uncared 
transmute  all  it  touched  into  the  precious  j for— how  can  youth,  nursed  in  childhood 
metal.  But  if  appeals  to  humanity  are  made  j amongst  such  scenes,  schooled  in  riper  years  to 
in  vain,  the  appeal  to  the  pocket  must  be  vice  and  wickedness,  know  better  ? How  can 
attended  to.  The  time  will  come  when  the  | they  know  the  distinction  between  right  and 
selfish  question,  “how  does  this  state  of' wrong,  the  difference  between  good  and  evil ? 
matters  affect  my  pocket?”  will  gain  high  To  expeetthe  inhabitantsof  such  wretched  quar- 


consideration.  At  present  too  many  act  as  if  the 
fact  that  so  much  mortality  results  from 
sanitary  neglect  was  one  that  could  not  in  the 
remotest  sense  affect  them  ; but  sooner  or  later 
the  stern  truth  will  to  such  become  obvious, 
that  no  matter  when  a death  takes  place 
which  sanitary  measures  would  have  pre- 
vented, so  certainly  are  they  called  upon 
to  pay  a modicum  of  the  loss,  which,  in 
the  aspect  of  individual  items,  may  be  looked 
upon  with  indifference,  but,  when  heaped 
up  into  a mighty  aggregate,  will  then  be  wor- 
thy of  earnest  thought.  To  an  individual  of 
this  class,  the  recital  of  the  horrors  of  the 
cellars  and  alleys,  and  of  the  pest  houses  of 
our  crowded  cities,  may  do  no  more  than  call 
up  an  expression  of  wonder  or  surprise,  and 
the  deaths  occasioned  by  fevers  and  plagues, 
created  and  fostered  by  a state  of  matters 
shameful  to  the  credit  of  a civilised  commu- 
nity,— may  create  in  him  no  other  feeling  than 
that  of  desire  to  be  personally  clear  of  the 
dangerous  influences;  content  with  the  expres- 
sion of  the  selfish  wish,  too  prevalent  among 
many  professing  to  be  Christians,— “ let  me 
he  safe,  but  as  for  you,  poor  nurslings  of  a 
day,  die — but  die  alone!  let  not  mine  eyes 
witness  your  misery.”  In  this  quotation 
alas ! for  human  kindness  and  that  love  which 
knows  no  tie  save  that  which  binds  in  a com- 
mon bond  all  humanity, — may  he  summed  up 
the  whole  degree  of  interest  that  many  feel 
the  matter : so  that  they  are  safe,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  lot  of  others.  It  would  be 
but  a mere  idle  waste  of  time  to  show  to 
such,  how  from  every  rank  and  squalid  den 
around  and  near  them,  arises  an  influence  for 
evil  that,  sure  as  the  sun  gives  light,  closely 
affects  their  interests  ; that  not  a death  takes 


ters  to  be  morally  pure,  whilst  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  physically  impure,  is  as  absurd 
as  to  expect  the  natives  of  an  uncivilised  and  un- 
converted island  to  shew,in  their  daily  walk,  the 
beauties  of  the  Christian  life.  When  shall  we 
— a consideration  of  our  present  social  state 
may  well  enforce  the  question — begin  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  our  social  misery — of  the 
cause  of  most  of  our  crime  ? When  shall  we 
learn  that  all  the  stately  machinery  of  our  courts 
of  justice,  of  our  prisons,  penitentiaries,  convict 
ships,  penal  settlements  and  the  hideous  gallows 
— a dreary  list — never  will  eradicate  vice,  never 
prevent  crime.  We  may  fill  our  jails  to  over- 
crowding : we  may  load  our  convict  ships  with 
their  living  freights ; aye,  and  may  hang  by 
scores ; but  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  we 
follow  our  present  system,  from  the  dark  alleys 
and  haunts  of  misery  recruits  will  come  up 
fast  and  thick  to  fill  the  ranks  of  crime  and  to 
keep  in  motion  the  cumbrous  machinery  of 
our  criminal  law;  and  so  long, moreover,  shall 
we  have  workhouses  to  build,  poor-rates  to 
pay,  and  all  the  items  of  the  heavy  bill  entailed 
upon  us  by  a thoughtlessness  which  it  would 
scarcely  be  an  exaggeration  to  designate  by  a 
harsher  name,  as  “heartless  crime  at  which 
angels  weep.” 

It  is  unnecessary  again  to  enter  into  the 
proof  of  the  fact  we  have  stated,  namely,  that 
for  all  losses  occasioned  to  society  by  preventi- 
ble  deaths,  the  survivors  in  whatever  class 
must  pay ; but  seeing  that  it  is  so,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  all  classes  to  unite  and  get  rid 
of  the  causes  — so  foul  and  rife — of  disease  and 
death  surrounding  us, — to  do  that  voluntarily 
and  with  all  the  grace  of  a ready  and  willing 
gift,  which,  under  the  present  arrangement,  we 
are  compelled  to  do,  and  have,  moreover,  no 


place  but  what  they  are  connected  with,  and—  j credit  for,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary  the 
wink  at  it  as  they  may,  and  shut  out  as  they  ' shame  incurred  by  the  neglect  ? W e should 
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will,  the  truth  from  all  admission  to  their  con- 


architect  or  builder  to  introduce  those  very  j victions— for  which  they  are  not  in  a measure 


arrangements  into  practice,  the  good  of  which 
they  so  readily  admit  in  theory.  Passing 
strange  it  is,  that  men  who  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  their  daily  business  are  so  cool  and 
calculating  as  never  to  lose  sight  of  what  has 
been  emphatically  called  the  “ main  chance,” 
should,  in  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to 
themselves  and  the  community  as  practical 
sanitation,  ignore  or  calmly  overlook  the 
pecuniary  advantages  attendant  upon  fol 


most  responsible. 

These  are  those  who  heap  vituperation,  heavy 
in  amount,  unfeeling  in  its  kind,  on  the  classes 
they  are  pleased  to  term — “ the  great  un- 
washed ;”  little  thinking  that,  in  the  very  term 
they  use,  there  is  an  amount  of  keen  and  cut- 
ting irony  rebounding  on  themselves,  which, 
if  they  would  or  could  but  see  it,  might  in- 
duce them  to  make  some  little  effort  to  remove 
the  term  from  amongst  us.  They  raise  woful 


lowing  out  its  details;  or,  on  the  other , Jeremiads  about  the  dishonesty  and  faithless- 
hand,  be  indifferent  as  to  the  inevitable  and  | ness  of  so  large  a proportion  of  our^popu- 
calculable  loss  suffered  by  their  neglect.  | lation— of  the  vice  ’ ' * * 


that  dwells  amongst 
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And  yet,  to  the  veriest  dolt  that  would  devote  them— of  their  crimes,  which  are  ever  last  m- 
an  hour  to  its  consideration,  the  whole  subject  | creasing— of  the  loathsome  dens  they  live  in 
is  so  ; lain  and  palpable,  that  we  may  well  of  their  habits  of  intemperance,  uncleanness, 
wonder  at  the  apathy  with  which  it  is  treated  : and  improvidence,  and  of  the.  disease  which  is 
by  men  of  business.  It  seems  to  us  as  if  all  the  ever  filling  up  loathsome  graves  ; and  all  the 
time  spent  in  detailing  the  scenes  of  filth,  j while  they  think  and  act  as  if  this  was  a state 
neo-lect,  and — their  sure  concomitant— disease, ' of  matters  which  had  no  concern  for  them,  and 
which  surround  us  in  crowded  cities,  and  of  which  to  alleviate  and  remove  called  for  not 
proving  however  shortly,  that  so  sure  as  we  the  slightest  atom  of  their  exertion.  Holding, 
thrust  our  fellow-men  to  dwell  among  them,  1 as  we  do,  the  opinion,  that  before  expecting 


like  to  see  the  belief  become  more  prevalent, 
and  spread  until  all  the  wealthy  and  the  power- 
ful in  social  life  were  believers  in  the  creed, 
that  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  our  profession 
as  a nation  of  Christians  to  prevent  crime 
rather  than  foster  and  encourage  it — to  enable 
men  to  live  rather  than  to  stand  by  and 
suffer  them  to  die — to  build  good  houses 
rather  than  have  to  provide  them  with 
graves — to  give  men  work  to  live  in  com- 
fort in  their  own  dwellings  than  to  build 
palaces  and  call  them  prisons  and  workhouses 
—to  raise  schools  rather  than  houses  of  cor- 
rection—and  to  enable  men  to  clothe  and  feed 
their  families  rather  than  to  resuscitate  the 
erection  of  ragged  schools  and  soup  kitchens. 
But  before  this — we  hope  not  Utopian — scheme 
of  daily  life  in  Britain  can  be  realized,  there 
is  much  work  to  do,  much  rank  soil  to  be  up- 
turned, now  lying  waste;  and  the  cultivation 
of  which  would  redound  with  profit  to  all  con- 
cerned; great  apathy  to  be  overcome,  the 
ignorant  to  be  enlightened,  the  indifferent  ta 
be  aroused,  the  disease  and  its  causes  to  be 
discovered  and  the  remedy  applied.  It  is  the 


of  the 


so  surely  does  death  begin  his  dreary  work,  is  ; any  improvement  in  the  moral  habits  of  our:  h.™d  Tn  grttingnd^the 

but  so  much  precious  time  lost ; that  the  stern  poorer  classes,  or  to  quote  the  pet  phrase  o , ^ -i  ’ ti  !j  Rt„r„  ;n  *iie 

ZX  w"  tell  of,  are  but  as  ’idle  brealh  to  | the  advocates  of  the  ;lai.sez  faire ” system  we  | monstrous  heap  evils  to 

which  as  much  attention  is _ paid  as _ to  the  ; have  already  noted  _the  | LuVdlv  » wav.  The  field  is  wide,  and  the 


“ wind  that  bloweth  where  it  „stet„.~  Sad  I ilmst  first  remove  the  physical  evils  ^ieh  j — 

and  woful  as  are  the  effects  of  the  great  battle  I press  upon  them  mth  jnch  1 i£adv  worked  in  it.  earned  names  that 


of  life,  ever  fighting  around  us,  it  is  as  if  the  I we  cannot  blame  them,  or  heap  upon  tlrem  JaT^ramililras  household  words  ” when 

great  majority  of  our  luckier -fellow-men  care  that  amount _of  scorn  which ,« thwo-of  the  coiquerors  of  battle-fields  shall 
not  for  the  sufferings  of  those  whose  lives  ingly ; do.  Here  is la  point  of  wretebenness  I tm.se ; „„n  i„  , heir  stem. 


‘ are  "not  cast  in  °snch  pleasant_  places.”  j which  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  j b^unhjMTO:  [S 

Verily 
Dractic 

hv  flrawino-  attention  to  the  dreary  tacts  mane  tne  laws,  wnen  mere  is  me  «*«>.««  K«««.Kwo . - - - ~ 

known  insanitary  » Xn  fomrfby  thl  "stalwart  men'  of  name,”  the 


Verily, "seeing  the  present  state  of  samSry  j ^respet*  for  th'e  peace  or P^y  of  others;  j the=  ofl^ers^  lesser 

nractice  we  may  well  despair  of  doing  good  and  to  look,  in  such  a case,  for  obedience  to  | 
by  drawing  attention  to  the  dreary  facts  made  the  laws  when  there  is  the  slightest  prospect , 


tvut/'r ity  oi»i j r - * . , ,, 

LZ^/Tla^o^n  TSMMh^T  noX1ou^oporti„n  «,  he,  and  its  influence,  in  its 
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nd  and  degree,  not  the  less  marked,  or 
jwerful  for  good  : “ the  race  is  not  always  to 
e swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong.” 


ARCHITECTURUS  TO  IIIS  SON. 

TUE  LAMP  OF  BUILDING. 

If  this  lamp  among  the  seven  is  one  com- 
batively vulgar  and  common- place,  it  is 
ivertheless  essentially  respectable  and  im- 
irtant.  Let  me  commence  to  speak  of  this 

I commenced  to  speak  of  science  : the  archi- 
ct  is,  after  a manner,  the  Artist  Builder, 
will  say,  and  his  art  therefore  demands  a 
rtain  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  craftswork, 

a basis  of  necessity, — but  this  is  not  the 
>int:  and  further,  the  architect,  as  a man  of 
isiness,  is  a professor  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
ich  skill  requires,  as  a preliminary  skill,  the 
lowledge  of  the  builder’s  work, — but  neither 
this  the  point  at  present : but  the  architect 
everyday  life  has  a third  part  of  his  subject 
isides  these  two,  and  one  of  no  less  promi- 
mce  in  his  daily  duty,  in  the  practical  direc- 
>n  and  supervision  of  the  very  details  of  the 
idesman’s  operations, — and  this  is  our  ques- 
>n  of  building. 

Now,  in  fact,  among  these  three  matters  of 
isiness,  the  last  and  vulgar  one  may  posi- 
rely  demand  to  be  held  the  chief.  Building 
ay  claim  the  architect  as  its  own  man  in  the 
st  place,  whatever  else  may  have  a claim 
terwards.  The  genius  of  the  great  utilitarian 
vests  him  with  the  trowel  to  lay  bricks  and 
e fork  to  mix  mortar, — the  hawk,  float, 
ush,  and  pail, — the  slater’s  sax,  hammer,  and 
iilbag, — the  mallet  and  tool  of  the  mason, — 
e axe,  adze,  saw,  and  sledge  hammer, — the 
ane,  chisel,  centrebit,  gimlet,  and  glue-pot, — 
e grozing-iron  and  ladle, — the  heavy  pincers 
the  smith, — the  diamond,  square,  and  putty- 
life, — the  paint-pot,  and  hog’s  bristle  brush, 
■with  these,  I say,  does  the  spirit  of  everyday 
lings  invest  the  man  who  writes  Architect 
ion  his  door-plate  ; and,  installing  him  in  the 
rpetual  midst  of  lime,  sand,  and  buckets  of 
iter, — piles  of  stocks  and  malms, — drain- 
pes  and  tiles, — bundles  of  lath,  coarse  stuff, 
le  stuff,  and  stucco,  — ochre  and  white- 
isli, — ladies,  countesses,  duchesses,  queens, 
d rags,  — York,  Bath,  Portland,  and 
ten, — timber  and  deals, — cast  lead,  milled 
id,  and  solder,  — pig-iron  and  malleable, 

■ crown,  sheet,  plate,  and  putty,  — pig- 
ents  and  oils,—  installing  him  as  chef  de 
isine,  lord  of  all  this  kitchenry,  administra- 
r of  all  this  raw  material,  it  assigns  to  him 
e undistinguished  but  useful  task  to  make 
r it  houses  of  these — dwellings  for  it  to  live 
d eat  and  sleep  and  see  its  friends  in,  ware- 
mses  for  it  to  stow  its  goods,  and  shops  to 

II  them  in  and  count  the  gain,  churches  and 
isons,  schools  and  penitentiaries,  for  its 
iod  and  evil,  bridges  for  it  to  cross  the  river, 
id  sewers  under  its  streets  to  carry  off  its 
rty  water.  This  is  the  primary  mission  of 
e architect, — all  else  comes  afterwards. 

In  this  useful  and  responsible,  but  some- 
bat  weary  and  dirty  capacity,  you  can  earn, 
y son,  five  per  centum,  on  the  amount  of  out- 
y;  and  this  is  cheerfully  paid,  I believe,  in 
ery  instance  of  the  pure  application  of  the 
inciple  above.  The  builder  makes  one  5 
;r  cent,  for  profit,  and  another  5 per  cent, 
r what  may  be  called  the  use  of  his  capital, 
merally  a third  5 per  cent,  for  himself  to 
>ot,  frequently  a fourth  5 per  cent,  for  what 
ay  be  called  even  money,  and  sometimes  a 
th  5 per  cent,  for  the  credit  of  the  concern, 
irhaps.  The  surveyor  takes  5 per  cent.,  if  he 
; a person  of  tact,  for  making  hills  of  quanti- 
3S,  incidents  included.  The  auctioneer 
akes  5 per  cent,  by  selling  the  property, 
he  house-agent  makes  5 per  cent,  by  collect- 
g the  rents.  And  for  making  the  plan  and 
lecification  after  an  approved  model,  and 
ipervising  the  building,  the  man  above 
joken  of  makes  also  5 per  cent.;  to  be  sure, 
he  adds  to  building  science  and  art — knits 
le  skeleton  together  in  enduring  balance,  and 
otlies  it  in  immortal  grace— a deduction  may 
e made  on  account  of  this,  because  he  who 
anquets  on  nectar  needs  not  to  batten  on 
read  and  cheese;  but  I think  you  will  find  it 
raera'ly  admitted  that  any  old  country  car- 


penter and  cartwright,  who  has  emerged  from 
that  caterpillar  condition  into  the  perfect  and 
full  blown  insect  a “ 'sinmayer,**  may  reason- 
ably claim  as  his  fee  for  the  application  of 
his  building  experience  to  any  matter  in  hand, 
the  cheerful  payment  of  5 per  cent.  All  this 
may  be  matter  of  reflection  for  you  when 
you  think  of  it;  but  maik  just  now 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  vulgar 
world  will  readily  pay  the  unpretending 
surveyor  of  building  work  the  full  remunera- 
tion, while  the  “ architects’  charges  ” of  men 
of  scientific  and  artistic  skill  combined  with 
the  other  are  almost  universally  begrudged  as 
exorbitant.  There  is  a reason  for  this  : when 
no  pretension  is  made  beyond  mere  practical 
superintendence  the  vulgar  can  understand  the 
value  of  the  service;  but  when  other  matters 
of  higher  order  and  more  ethereal  nature  are 
superadded,  the  first  matter  is  overlooked  and 
the  vulgar  conclude  that  they  are  paying  for 
fanciful  things  which  they  do  not  want.  Draw 
therefore  this  conclusion — that  for  practical 
use,  nothing  will  be  found  more  profitable  to 
the  everyday  architect  than  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  universal  work  of  building, — no 
lamp  of  the  seven  more  serviceable  than  this 
most  dingily  burning  and  unpoetical  of  all. 

I have  said  that  in  this  question  of  mere 
building  we  have  the  primary  mission  of  the 
architect  as  a man  of  business.  I say  so 
seriously,  and  without  paradox ; and  in  the 
horny-handed  and  beer-drinking  “sirwayer” 
of  the  provinces  I behold  the  original  and 
archetype  and  first  edition  of  the  professional 
architect— Charles  Barry,  as  it  were,  in  a wild 
state.  Indeed,  my  dictionary,  being  the  nine- 
teenth edition  of  the  work  of  John  Walker, 
gives  no  other  signification  of  the  word 
architect  but  “ a professor  of  the  art  of  build- 
ing,— a builder, — the  contriver  of  anything,” 
(this  last  being,  of  course,  but  figurative), 
while  the  lately  published  “ Dictionary  of 
Terms”  of  Mr.  Weale’s  rudimentary  series 
gives  me  “ architect,  a person  skilled  in  the 
art  of  building, — one  who  forms  plans  and 
designs  for  edifices,  conducts  the  work,  and 
directs  the  secondary  artificers  (!)  employed, — 
and  whose  emoluments  are  generally  5 per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  money  expended.” 
Both  these  definitions  are  disgraceful  to  the 
hook-making  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
they  afford  a happy  illustration  of  the  circum- 
stance of  how  much  even  now  the  business  of 
the  professional  architect  retains  that  primary 
character  which  is  evidenced  in  the  derivation 
of  the  name  Archi-tectus — the  chief  of  the 
workmen. 

For  when  a man  of  the  world  determines  to 
have  a house  built,  as  the  days  are  gone  by 
when  he  would  have  to  set  to  work  to  erect  it 
with  his  own  hands,  the  idea  of  a builder  comes 
into  his  mind  in  the  first  place.  But  as  civili- 
zation is  too  far  advanced  now-a-daysto  admit 
of  such  a work  being  done,  except  under  a 
specific  contract  as  to  price,  in  the  second 
place  there  arises  the  idea  of  the  need  for  a 
supervisor  to  check  the  builder’s  honesty; 
while,  in  the  third  place,  when  we  become  too 
discreet  to  trust  to  the  builder’s  capacity,  there 
arises  the  idea  of  the  need  for  a preliminary 
contriver  to  design  the  plan  and  conduct  the 
work.  And  thus  we  have  the  original,  uncul- 
tivated, or  wild  architect.  There  is  no  dream- 
ing of  such  a thing  as  art  all  this  time;  perhaps 
the  work  is  a factory  or  a warehouse : there  is 
scarcely  such  a thing  as  science  involved  ; 
certainly  no  further  than  the  small  empiricism 
of  the  workman’s  skill.  The  architect  was 
once  at  the  bench  himself;  the  fact  is  his  chief 
stock  in  trade,  and  our  man  of  the  world  satis- 
fies himself  of  this  before  he  entrusts  him  with 
the  outlay  of  his  money,  and  agrees  to  his 
commission  of  5 percent.;  indeed,  both  par- 
ties are  cordially  at  one  on  these  grand  data, 
— first,  that  science  is  but  pedantic  affectation, 
and  rule  of  thumb  the  practice,  one  grain  of 
which  is  worth  a ton  of  the  theory  of  the  other; 
and,  secondly,  that  art  is  simply  hallucination, 
whether  as  a matter  of  fact  or  a matter  of 
business. 

It  is  only  after  this  that  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  architect  come  into  requisition,  and  at 
first  but  faintly,  and  in  the  midst  of  suspicion 
as  to  their  genuineness.  It  is  a little  science 


and  a little  ornament  which  happen  first  to  he 
demanded,  and  this  increases  little  by  little, 
till  at  length  the  architect  steps  forth  from 
the  old  primary  principle  so  far,  and,  in  the 
division  of  labour,  becomes  so  far  separated 
from  it,  that  the  builder  and  the  wild  “ sir- 
wayer” declare  open  war  against  him  as  a 
knownothing  who  has  never  been  at  the  bench. 
He  becomes  what  is  now  understood  as  a 
“ professional  man ;”  indeed,  presently  his 
profession  becomes  one  of  the  “polite,”  almost 
one  of  the  “learned;”  he  becomes  a man  of 
higher  social  class,  and  scientific  calculation 
and  aesthetic  study  go  hard  to  drive  the  master- 
ship of  the  workmen  out  of  the  field.  And  if 
they  should  do  so,  the  more  the  pity,  as  con- 
cerns the  architect  as  a man  of  business. 

Whether  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour,  which  has  inundated  our  registry  now- 
adays with  trades,  professions,  and  other 
callings  by  the  hundred,  of  which  our  grand- 
fathers could  not  have  conceived  the  possibility, 
may  ever  come  to  separate  the  superior  and 
inferior  provinces  of  the  architect’s  present 
dominion,  I should  not  like  to  predict,  although 
assuredly  the  separation  of  the  architect  from 
the  civil  engineer  on  one  hand,  and  from  the 
measuring  surveyor  on  another,  is  already 
sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  us  to  look  for 
another  separation  such  as  this  if  it  were  ad- 
visable. Whether  it  may  become  advisable, 
time  will  duly  show;  but  at  the  present  day  no 
one  ought  to  recommend  the  learner  to  enter- 
tain any  idea  which  would  lead  him  to  the 
abandonment  of  practical  building  as  a subject 
of  his  study.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  necessary  to 
urge  upon  him  the  cultivation  of  this  subject 
as  matters  stand ; for  at  present,  the  super- 
vision of  building  still  holds  chief  importance 
in  the  architect’s  every-day  province  (even  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  that  his  know- 
ledge of  this  should  be  comparatively  intimate 
as  a basis  for  either  science  or  art),  while  it  is 
too  much  to  be  feared  that  many  of  our  youth 
are  permitted  to  evade  a question  which  they 
are  inclined  to  deem  unpalatable  and  infra 
dignitate,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  deprive  them 
in  the  commencement  of  active  life  of  one  of 
the  best  means  of  recommending  higher  attain- 
ments, establishing  a reputation,  and  earning 
bread.  It  is  a dingy  and  a greasy  lamp,  it 
may  be,  but  it  serves  to  connect  its  brighter 
companions  with  the  vulgar  light  of  the  common 
world. 

You  will  meet  with  many  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  insist  that  no  man  can  pretend  to  be  an 
architect  who  has  not  actually  worked  at  the 
bench.  I have  always  been  free  from  the 
assaults  of  such  persons,  my  son,  inasmuch 
as  I was  caused  in  my  early  days  to  rise  early 
for  perhaps  a fortnight,  and  do  duty  before 
office  hours  as  a student  of  joinery,  during 
which  period  I nearly  accomplished  the  manu- 
facture of  some  such  matter  as  a mousetrap, 
and  wrecked  a jack-plane  on  a nail.  But 
although  those  who  contend  for  this  position 
are  generally  that  species  of  practitioners  who 
are  themselves  au  fait  at  bench-work,  but  at 
nothing  more,  and  who  are  not,  therefore,  the 
best  judges  of  the  more  advanced  question; 
yet  there  is  another  shape  in  which  the  matter 
may  be  put  with  a force  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated, — every  young  architect  ought  un- 
questionably to  spend  a portion  of  his  time  of 
study  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk  of  works. 
Nothing  more  primitive  than  this  is  really 
demanded, — for  the  architect,  even  in  his  wild 
state,  has  only  to  “conduct  the  work  and 
direct  the  secondary  artificers,” — but  nothing 
less  than  a practical  engagement  in  the  duties 
of  a clerk  of  works  can  serve  the  purpose  of 
him  who  would  start  fair  in  life.  No  extent 
of  reference  to  precedents  and  books  can  keep 
him  right  in  his  early  specifications,  no  amount 
of  tact  can  cover  his  manifest  weakness  when 
in  contact  with  the  workman,  and  no  amount 
of  mere  theory  can  furnish  him  with  that 
indispensable  readiness  and  knowledge  of 
routine  which  practice  alone  can  give. 

The  extent  to  which  the  architect  must  be 
acquainted  with  building  is  a question  of  some 
importance,  even  if  it  were  one  of  greater  dif- 
ficulty. He  must  “ conduct  the  work  ” in  so 
far  as  to  understand  any  point  wherein  the 
builder  may  have  an  option  to  offer  him,  and 
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to  determine  intelligently  his  preference  ; and 
further  in  so  far  as  to  keep  up  a course  of 
intelligent  and  responsible  superintendence 
(having  previously  intelligently  arranged  the 
design  in  the  drawings  and  specification) 
so  that  no  inadvertency  6r  error  or  fraud  may 
be  allowed  to  pass  ; and  [further  in  so  far  as  to 
comprehend,  in  some  degree,  the  universal 
question  of  cost,  as  a ppint  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  the  agent  of  the  employer;  and, 
further  still,  in  so  far  as  to  be  able  actually  to 
direct  the  builder  (whose  science  is  most  gene- 
rally only  empirical)  in  all  matters  of  the 
science  of  construction  or  the  science  of  com- 
mon building  work  itself,  so  as,  in  short,  to 
apply  his  theory  to  control  and  correct  the 
builder’s  practical  knowledge. 

Whether  the  architect  requires  to  attain  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  arcana  of  very  bad  build- 
ing, is  chiefly  a question  of  whether  an  indi- 
vidual chooses  to  be  the  agent  of  a client, 
whose  object  is  to  have  fair  work  for  fair  pay, 
or  to  be  the  negro-driver  of  one  of  that  un- 
scrupulous class,  whose  purpose  rather  is  to 
entrap  a needy  or  “ scamping  ” builder  into  a 
losing  contract,  and  get  all  that  is  to  he  got 
out  of  him  at  the  expense  of  his  creditors; 
but  that  every  student  should  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  good  building,  and  carefully  learn  the 
principles  of  economical  building,  is  a rule  of 
universal  application  to  all  who  value  their 
reputation,  or  aim  at  honourable  success.  And 
in  these  days  of  “competition,”  when  you 
may  sometimes  turn  the  scale  by  a fallacious 
appearance  of  economy,  or  a false  assertion  of 
cheapness,  beware,  I beg  of  you;  for  not  a 
few  have  made  a few  pounds  for  the  present 
and  many  enemies  for  after-life  by  the  neces- 
sity laid  upon  them  by  a bad  system  to  adopt 
bad  building,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

One  remark  more,  and  I have  done  with 
building.  It  is  true  that  the  separation  which 
has  taken  place  between  the  work  of  the 
measuring  and  valuing  surveyor  and  the 
general  province  of  the  a.chitect  justifies  the 
latter  in  declining,  if  he  be  so  minded,  to  be 
architect  and  surveyor  both  ; but  at  the  same 
time  no  architect  can  dispense  with  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  value  as  will  enable 
him  to  proceed  intelligently  in  this  respect  so 
important  to  his  client ; and  the  more  he  can 
conveniently  acquire  of  the  surveyor’s  know- 
ledge the  belter  for  his  own  work. 

When  I come  to  look  at  the  lamps  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  in  my  next,  and  deal  with 
the  antiquarian  and  the  mission  of  the  man  of 
art  and  science,  my  discourse  may  be  more 
entertaining;  but  it  cannot  be  more  profitable 
in  its  subject  for  the  mission  of  the  man  of 
business,  who  would  light  his  way  by  the  last 
lamp  of  making  a living.  Therefore  keep  well 
in  mind  that  even  now  the  chief  value  of  the 
architect  to  the  world  at  large  is  as  the  master 
of  the  building,  and  that  no  taste  in  art  or 
skill  in  science  will  prove  by  any  means  so 
practically  profitable  in  business.  K. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN  CATHEDRAL  AND  PARO- 
CHIAL CHURCHES. 

It  has  often  struck  me  on  many  different 
occasions  that  many,  otherwise  observant, 
architectural  students  have  not  fully  grasped 
the  great  architectural  difference  which  exists 
between  the  two  main  classes  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  namely,  ordinary  parish  churches  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  cathedrals 
and  those  churches,  chiefly  conventual  or  col- 
legiate, which  present  the  same  general  artistic 
character.  These  last  I will  rank  together 
under  the  general  name  of  minsters,  a term 
which  may  form  a convenient  appellative  for 
the  class  of  buildings  referred  to.  My  chief 
aim  is  to  contribute  something  to  establishing 
the  existence  of  a marked  distinction  between 
the  two,  entirely  irrespective  of  size,  which  is 
vulgarly  supposed  to  be  the  only  difference.  I 
remember  a paper  a long  time  ago  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  Ecclesiologist ; but.  a line  was  natu- 
rally taken  there  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  I wish  at  present  to  work  out.  The 
distinction,  as  there  drawn,  was,  if  I rightly 
remember,  chiefly  ecclesiological,  depending 
on  points  of  ritual  arrangement,  and  referred 


as  a ground- work  to  the  difference  of  ex- 
pression naturally  to  be  expected  in  churches 
intended  for  the  general  worship  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  those  which  specially  belonged  to  reli- 
gious societies ; that  the  one  class,  in  short, 
were  ad  populum,  and  the  other  ad  clerum.  I 
believe  there  is  a good  deal  of  truth  in  this 
view,  especially  as  regards  the  earlier  styles ; 
but  my  business  is  rather  with  the  architec- 
tural than  the  ecclesiastical  distinction.  I have 
called  it  a distinction  irrespective  of  size ; and 
yet  I believe  the  difference  of  size  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  It  is  irrespective  of  size, 
so  far  as  this,  that  a parish  church  may  often 
be  larger  than  a minster,  and  yet  each  retain 
its  distinctive  character.  This  was  well  re- 
marked in  an  ingenious  paper  on  Christ 
Church  Priory,  read  by  Mr.  Hope,  at  the 
Archaeological  meeting  at  Winchester,  from 
which  the  reader  who  has  no  other  means  of 
information  respecting  that  church  will  cer- 
tainly not  rise  with  any  definite  notion  of  its 
architecture,  but  from  which  he  may  carry 
away  much  matter  for  reflection  connected 
with  the  subject  of  my  present  essay. 

But  I think  it  will  appear  that  size  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  distinction,  from  this  considera- 
tion, namely,  that  though  there  is  a wide  debate- 
able  ground,  the  largest  churches  can  be  appro- 
priately designed  only  on  the  one  type,  the 
smallest  only  on  the  other.  A model  of  York 
minster,  60  or  80  feet  long,  would  be  an 
absurdity ; while  Binsey  or  Besselsleigh, 
dragged  out  by  Procrustes  to  the  length  of  400 
or  500  feet,  would  be  an  absurdity  no  less. 
Indeed,  I think  it  would  be  by  far  the  greater 
absurdity  of  the  two.  And  from  this  difference 
in  the  amount  of  absurdity,  if  it  be  granted,  I 
would  make  an  inference,  namely,  that  the 
cathedral  type  is,  in  itself,  the  highest  type  of 
building,  and  that  the  other  is  simply  an  ad- 
missible substitute  for  it.  Imitation,  however 
inappropriate,  of  a superior  model,  is  a less  evil 
than  the  degradation  of  the  higher  rank  below 
its  place.  I hence  infer,  again,  that  in  those 
buildings  which,  from  their  size,  admit  of 
either  treatment,  the  higher  model  should  be 
followed ; though  this  rule  was  frequ.ntly 
violated  by  the  ancient  English  architects, 
and  seems  to  be  hardly  ever  thought  of  by 
their  successors.  Of  the  former  I need  only 
mention  our  own  Abbey  of  Dorchester,  con- 
ceived on  the  very  meanest  parochial  type  : of 
the  latter  I need  only  refer  to  that  structure  of 
Mr.  Pugin’s,  than  which  few  buildings,  old  or 
new,  supply  a more  admirable  study  of  detail, 
but  to  which  I should  greatly  doubt  whether 
even  the  benediction  of  a Cardinal  Archbishop 
can  succeed  in  conveying  in  the  least  degree 
the  distinctive  character  of  our  ancient 
minsters. 

I have  been  thus  far  vaguely  talking  of  the 
distinction  between  the  two  types  of  churches, 
without  saying  in  what  it  consists.  Now,  the 
fact  is,  that  I cannot  tell  you  in  what  it  con- 
sists, and  my  ignorance  on  that  point  is  the 
chief  piece  of  information  which  I have  to 
communicate  on  this  occasion.  But  though  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  it  is,  I believe  I can  tell 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  where  it  is  not ; 
and  the  remarks  I may  throw  out  on  this  head 
may  he  serviceable  to  others  in  finding  outwhat 
the  thing  itself  really  is.  I believe  that  if  I have 
not  found  it  out,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  thing 
itself,  but  in  my  private  idiosyncracy.  I always 
find  I can  recognise  a great  deal  which  I have 
to  get  others  to  define;  which  I believe  has 
something  to  do  with  the  presence  or  absence 
of  subjectivity  or  objectivity— two  hard  words, 
which,  as  I do  not  often  find  them  either  in 
Thucydides  or  Sismondi,  I am  always  for- 
getting which  is  the  one  and  which  is  the 
other. 

Leaving  it,  then,  for  some  one  else  to  define 
the  difference,  to  my  own  mind  it  appears 
equally  unmistakeable  and  undefinable.  I have 
said  that  it  is  not  a mere  difference  in  size : 
Newark,  Boston,  Coventry,  at,e  churches  larger 
than  many  abbeys,  and  yet  thoroughly  paro- 
chial ; while  no  church  is  more  thoroughly  a 
minster  than  St.  Cross.  It  is  not  the  cross 
form,  which,  though  essential  to  the  effect,  is 
shared  by  many  parish  churches  with  hardly 
any  approximation  to  the  cathedral  character.  It 
is  not  multiplicity  of  towers : many  noble 


minsters  have  but  one  or  none,  while  some 
essentially  parochial  churches  have  more  than 
one.  The  triforium  is,  in  England  at  least, 
almost  excluded  from  the  parish  church,  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  the  cathedral : the  cleres- 
tory, though  necessary,  is  of  course  anything 
but  distinctive.  It  is  not  vaulting,  which, 
though  essential  to  the  highest  perfection,  is 
not  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a very  high 
degree  of  excellence ; and  is,  besides,  always 
desirable,  though  so  seldom  met  with,  even  in 
the  smallest  churches.  Still  less  is  it  excess  of 
ornament : it  hardly  needs  demonstration  that 
a minster  may  be  as  plain  as  is  consistent  with 
beauty,  and  a parish  church  exhibit  the  most 
lavish  gorgeousness,  without  in  the  least  de- 
parting from  their  respective  characters.  The 
cross  form,  and  the  presence  of  a clerestory, 
are  the  only  characters  which  can  be  called 
necessary,  and  these  manifestly  are  not  of 
themselves  sufficient.  It  is  a character  which 
I,  at  least,  cannot  describe  in  words,  but  which 
is  perhaps  the  more  easily  felt,  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  its  description.  It  is  like  those 
distinctions  of  style  and  character  among  ages, 
nations,  and  individuals  which  are  perceived 
without  an  effort,  and  yet  are  incapable  of 
satisfactory  definition.  It  is  like  the  recogni- 
tion of  likeness  in  countenance,  or  of  style  in 
composition,  by  an  immediate  aiadijaiQ,  admit- 
ting of  no  description  or  demonstration. 

I will  now  proceed  to  put  together  a few 
facts  and  observations  which,  as  I before  said, 
may  possibly  prove,  in  other  hands,  the  means 
of  falsifying  the  remarks  which  I have  last 
made.  Anterior  to  the  distinction  between 
cathedral  and  parochial  churches,  I would 
endeavour  to  make  another ; that  is,  between 
churches  which  are  really  works  of  art,  and 
those  whose  beauty  is  derived  from  mere  pic- 
turesque effect.  There  certainly  is  a large 
class  of  churches  which  at  once  fill  the  be- 
holder, in  my  case  at  least,  before  any  other 
feeling,  with  an  irresistible  desire  to  draw  them 
from  every  conceivable  point.  Now  these  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  really  grand  or  beau- 
tiful buildings,  but  some  little  out-of-the-way 
barn-like  church,  perhaps  absolutely  without 
detail,  and  conveying  no  one  strictly  archi- 
tectural lesson.  A congeries  of  high  gables 
produces  this  effect  more  strongly  than  the 
most  gorgeous  range  of  aisle,  clerestory,  and 
flying  buttress.  A saddle-back  roof,  a square 
capping  of  tile,  a stunted  shingle  spire,  is  pre- 
ferable for  this  purpose  to  the  gorgeous  steeples 
of  Taunton  or  Coventry.  I had  some  years 
ago  the  pleasure  of  calling  attention  to 
the  churches  of  Jersey,  which  partake  a 
good  deal  of  this  type,  though  in  some 
respects  rising  above  it.  Those  of  Kent  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  supply  many  instances  ; there' 
are  some  also  on  the  confines  of  Middlesex  and 
Bucks,  of  which  Stoke  Pogis  is  a remarkable: 
specimen.  But  the  land  for  picturesque,  as: 
opposed  to  beautiful,  churches,  is  the  geo-: 
graphica.  opposite  to  Kent, — Pembrokeshire. 1 
I really  do  not  know  that  I have  felt  a delight: 
greater  in  its  own  kind  in  contemplating  the. 
most  magnificent  fabrics  of  Northamptonshire 
or  Somerset,  than  when  I have  stood  on  an 
eminence,  with  the  church,  as  is  so  often  the: 
case,  cradled  in  the  valley  at  my  feet;  a high 
roofed  nave  and  chancel,  a vast  porch  project-t 
ing  here,  a diminutive  transept  there : thei 
ground  plan  broken  by  further  mysterious  insi 
and  outs,  whose  design  might  puzzle  a deeper: 
ecclesiologist  than  myself;  a large  bell-cot: 
crowning  the  east  gable  of  the  nave ; whi!e,> 
somewhere  or  other,  north,  south,  or  west,  isi 
attached  the  rude,  tall,  unbuttressed  tower; 
the  only  English  type  to  which  Mr.  Ruskini 
would  apply  the  epithet  “ noble,”  beings 
indeed,  “ a bulwark  unsupported  by  other1 
bulwarks,”  and  not  unfrequently,  owing; 
to  the  stormy  climate  in  which  they  arer 
situated,  enjoying  the  further  advantage  ofo 
“ rent  battlements.” 

Churches  of  this  class  are  decidedly  among: 
the  most  satisfactory  to  the  eye  of  any  that:: 
exist.  But  I cannot  think  that  their  beauty  isi 
the  higher  beauty  of  real  intellectual  design,.1) 
but  rather  that  of  mere  picturesque  effect.  Our: 
satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  them  rather  resembles? 
that  derived  from  contemplating  the  irregula-i 
rity  of  natural  scenery  than  that  which  arises 
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from  a perfect  and  elaborate  work  of  art. 
Their  beauty  is  akin  to  that  of  domestic  build- 
ings, which  please  the  eye  by  boldness  and 
variety  of  outline,  by  picturesque  groupings  of 
gables,  turrets,  and  porches,  but  are  seldom 
to  be  considered  as  great  works  of  architec- 
ture, or  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  the 
art.  So  far  are  we  from  admiring  the  fruit  of 
design,  that  the  more  fortuitous  such  a build- 
ing appears,  the  more  satisfactory  is  its  cha- 
racter. A congeries  of  detached  portions, 
with  their  own  roofs,  put  together  at  different 
times,  simply  as  they  were  wanted,  usually 
produces  the  most  pleasing  form  of  the  small 
village  church.  But  this  mere  picturesque 
beauty  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a minster  or 
even  a great  parish  church  : we  there  look  for 
real  art,  real  design,  and  beauty  as  its  result — 
sought  for  and  directly  aimed  at  throughout. 
But  mere  picturesque  effect  is  generally  the 
result  of  accident,  or  at  least  of  the  operation 
of  some  unseen  law  : to  make  a deliberate 
attempt  at  it  is  the  surest  way  to  miss  it. 

When  we  have  a clerestory,  we  have  at  once 
reached  the  sphere  of  architectural  design,  for 
it  is  usually  a los9  in  the  point  of  picturesque 
effect.  The  distinct  high  roofs  and  the  cleres- 
tory belong  to  two  distinct  kinds  of  beauty, 
and  are  each  satisfactory  in  their  own  way, 
With  the  latter  we  generally  find  combined  a 
certain  regularity  prevalent  throughout ; the 
building  becomes  an  architectural  whole,  and 
amenable  to  architectural  criticism.  I thence  fol- 
lows that  here  real  architectural  merit  is  neces- 
sary, which  it  is  not  in  the  former  class ; hence 
arises  the  danger  of  mediocrity:  the  aim  being 
placed  higher,  it  is  more  frequently  missed ; 
and,  consequently,  buildings  of  this  class,  with 
details  of  much  better  character,  are  often  less 
pleasing  than  the  rudest  and  most  unpretend- 
ing structures  of  the  merely  picturesque  order. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  speaking  broadly, 
the  picturesque  form  belongs  to  the  Early,  the 
more  strictly  architectural  to  the  Continuous, 
Gothic.  The  picturesque  church  is  often  of 
Perpendicular  date,  but  it  affords  no  scope  for 
the  development  of  the  true  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter. The  thick-set  ranges  of  large  windows, 
the  rich  parapets  and  elaborate  low-pitched 
roofs,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  the  lofty  towers 
crowned  with  a forest  of  pinnacles  or  a 
diaphanous  lantern,  are  all  excluded.  A few 
plain  lancets,  a low  round  column,  a shingle 
spire,  are  incomparably  more  in  character. 
The  two  types  never  harmonise  : sometimes  in 
Somersetshire  we  6ee  a magnificent  perpen- 
dicular steeple  attached  to  a little  picturesque 
church,  but  they  never  fuse  naturally  into  one 
whole. 

But  the  regular  architectural  type  of  parish 
church  is  essentially  Continuous,  though  in 
some  districts,  as  in  Northamptonshire,  it 
began  to  be  introduced  sooner.  We  have  it 
nearly  in  its  perfection  in  Somersetshire, — the 
tall  aisles  and  clerestory  with  the  lofty  western 
tower.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  that  dis- 
trict, the  chancels  retained  from  elder  churches 
are  comparatively  small  and  mean.  In  other 
parts  we  often  find  a quasi-basilican  arrange- 
ment, the  aisles  running  uninterruptedly  to  the 
east  end,  or  nearly  so,  without  any  architec- 
tural distinction  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel.  This  we  have  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood at  Ewelme ; but  I cannot  admire  it.  In 
the  best  type  of  all,  the  chancel,  with  or  with- 
out aisles,  is  distinguished  by  a slight  inferiority 
of  height  to  the  nave  : it  may  even  have  a high 
roof.  St.  Margaret’s,  at  Leicester,  and  Penk- 
ridge,  in  Staffordshire,  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing as  far  as  the  general  arrangement  goes, 
though  the  individual  features  are  very  far 
below  the  Somersetshire  standard. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the  higher  type  of 
the  English  parish  church,  as  distinguished 
from  the  minster  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  merely  picturesque  building  on  the  other. 
I think  every  one  who  has  really  considered 
the  subject  will  feel  that,  as  I said,  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  minster  by  some  difference 
other  than  mere  inferiority  of  size  and  orna- 
ment. But  more  than  this,  it  always  seems  to 
me  that  the  largest  churches  of  this  type  are 
too  large  for  their  type.  Boston,  which  I know 
only  by  engravings,  I imagine  to  be  the  largest 
church  conceived  on  the  strictest  parochial 


type,  without  so  much  as  aisles  to  the  choir. 
Of  Newark,  and  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  I 
can  speak  from  my  own  impression,  which  de- 
cidedly was  that,  even  modified  as  the  type 
there  is  by  a greater  complication  of  outline, 
they  were  vastly  too  large  for  their  type,  and 
that  churches  of  that  immense  size  are  not 
satisfactory  unless  designed  on  the  genuine 
cathedral  model.  Now  this  seems  to  me  to 
show  that  a type  which  is  only  satisfactory  on 
a comparatively  small  scale,  is  in  itself  an  essen- 
tially inferior  one. 

Nevertheless,  this  higher  parochial  type,  as 
being  one  of  strictly  architectural  design,  is  a 
great  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  minster 
upon  that  which  owes  its  beauty  to  merely 
picturesque  effect.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to 
point  out  a few  of  the  intermediate  stages.  The 
greatest  step  is  certainly  to  make  the  church 
cruciform : this  of  course  does  not  of  itself 
bring  the  church  into  the  cathedral  order,  but 
it  does  more  towards  it  than  any  other  single 
change.  The  cross  form  is  surely  the  very 
noblest  that  an  ecclesiastical  building  can  as- 
sume. It,  in  fact,  combines  the  beauties  of 
both  the  classes  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  speaking  ; while  it  affords  the  grandest 
scope  for  strictly  architectural  design,  it  com- 
j mands  by  its  own  inherent  nature  that  beauty 
of  varied  and  picturesque  outline  which  in 
other  cases  is  usually  the  result  either  of  suc- 
cessive alterations,  or  of  some  happy  accident 
at  the  time  of  erection.  But  in  a cross  church 
the  different  direction  of  the  four  arms  at  once 
supplies  the  required  variety  in  a degree  fully 
sufficient.  I say  this,  because  I hold  it  a mis- 
take to  seek  for  additional  variety  by  pictu- 
resque arrangements  of  gables,  as  at  Purton, 
Cheltenham,  and  Kidlington.  These  all  seem 
instances  of  the  picturesque  form  carried  out 
on  too  large  a scale. 

By  a cross  church,  I understand  the  com- 
plete cross  form,  with  the  predominant  central 
tower,  and  the  four  arms  of  equal  height. 
Where  the  former  is  absent,  the  chief  beauties, 
both  within  and  without,  are  altogether  lost. 
The  convergence  of  the  four  arms  at  the  cross- 
ing,to  support  the  central  steeple,isthegrandest 
instance  of  pyramidal  development  as  applied 
to  the  composition  of  whole  buildings.  When 
the  tower  is  absent,  and  the  transepts  are  the 
same  height  as  the  nave  and  chancel,  the 
intersection  absolutely  cries  for  its  crowning 
steeple ; when  they  are  lower,  all  cruciform 
effect  is  gone.  This  is  the  case  in  many  parish 
churches,  in  which  the  transepts  are  hardly 
more  than  chapels;  they  impart  hardly  more 
of  the  character  of  a cross  church  than  a porch 
or  sacristy  does ; the  whole  composition  is 
centered  in  the  chancel,  nave,  and  western 
tower.  Such  are  the  two  splendid  churches 
of  Finedon  and  Rushden,  with  their  neighbour 
of  Irthlingborough,  and  the  still  more  stately 
fabrics  of  Newark,  Glastonbury,  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  at  Wells.  The  transepts  are  but  appen- 
dages to  the  nave  and  aisles,  being  hardly 
higher  than  the  latter,  and  having  the  cleres- 
tory continued  uninterruptedly  over  them. 
And  even  when  the  transepts  are  the  full 
height,  as  at  High  worth  and  Adderbury,  the 
complete  cross  form  is  not  gained, — indeed,  it 
is  no  improvement,  as  the  want  of  the  central 
tower  is  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  : 
these  are  imperfect  cross  churches,  while  the 
others  may  pass  as  examples  of  the  oblong 
class.  Still  less  can  any  amount  of  length 
given  to  the  transepts  atone  for  the  want  of 
elevation.  This  may  be  shown  by  comparing 
Barrow  Church,  Leicestershire,  with  St.John’s 
at  Coventry;  the  former  has  very  long  tran- 
septs, but  as  they  only  project  from  the  aisles 
and  the  clerestory  is  continued  above  them,  the 
tower  being  western,  there  is  no  cruciform 
object  whatever.  The  other  has  transepts 
which  actually  do  not  project  beyond  the 
aisles,  still,  as  they  are  of  the  full  height,  and 
support  the  tower,  the  cross  form  comes  out 
in  its  perfection. 

A fault  yet  more  grievous  is  when  the 
chancel  is  of  dimensions  inferior  to  the  rest. 
This  is  most  common  in  our  parish  churches 
of  all  forms,  but  it  is  more  conspicuous  and 
inexcusable  in  cruciform  buildings,  where  the 
interposition  of  the  tower  makes  the  external 
distinction  so  much  more  conspicuous  than 


can  be  done  by  any  other  means.  In  a church 
without  a central  tower  a slight  superiority  in 
height  on  the  part  of  the  nave  is  never  objection- 
able, as  it  serves  at  once  to  distinguish  between, 
the  parts  of  the  building,  and  to  break  the  for- 
mality of  the  long  roof  line.  But  even  in  these 
cases  we  often  find  the  difference  in  height 
vastly  exaggerated,  the  chancel  being,  perhaps, 
not  higher  than  the  aisles.  This  arises  from 
many  causes:  sometimes  an  elder  and  smaller 
chancel  is  retained  when  the  church  is  rebuilt, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  magnificent 
churches  of  Somerset : in  others  a clerestory 
has  been  substituted  for  the  high  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  a chancel  without  aisles  has  had  its 
roof  lowered  to  harmonise  therewith  without 
any  addition  being  made  to  the  height  of  the 
walls.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  has  been 
so  from  the  beginning,  as  is  shown  by  the  low 
chancel  arch.  This  is  sufficiently  to  be  re- 
gretted in  churches  not  cross,  as  Sileby, 
Loughborough  (this  church  has  small  tran- 
septs, but  they  are  nearly  swallowed  up),  Chip- 
ping War  don ; but  in  cruciform  buildings  it  is 
positively  painful.  Thus  the  stately  nave  of 
I Yatton  has  for  its  eastern  limb  a diminutive 
1 chancel,  hardly  so  high  as  its  aisles,  and  the  like 
i is  the  case  at  Crewkerne,  and  with  the  church  at 
Melton  Mowbray,  one  whose  other  parts  are 
j conceived  on  so  magnificent  a scale  as  to  have 
| aisles  on  both  sides  of  the  transepts. 

In  the  interior  the  want  of  the  central  tower, 

I or  of  the  equal  height  of  the  four  limbs,  is  yet 
more  severely  felt.  In  the  former  case  we 
j entirely  lose  the  majestic  lantern,  the  four 
stately  arches  under  the  tower,  which  are  the 
j especial  glory  of  a cruciform  church ; either 
, the  arcade  is  continued  uninterruptedly  and 
j the  transepts  are  entirely  lost,  as  at  Finedon 
and  Irthlingborough,  or  if  they  are  entered  by 
arches  loftier  than  the  rest,  as  at  Rushden,  it 
is  simply  productive  of  irregularity.  Even 
the  rich  strainer  arch  across  the  nave  of  the 
latter  church,  and  the  similar  example  at 
Finedon,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  themselves, 
and  admirable  exhibitions  of  the  skill  with 
which  the  ancient  architects  grappled  with  an 
unforeseen  difficulty,  and  converted  a mere 
prop  or  brace  into  an  ornamental  feature,  can- 
not compare  with  the  simple  dignity  of  the- 
genuine  lantern. 

And  even  when  there  is  a real  lantern,  if 
from  any  cause  its  arches  are  much  lower  than 
j the  height  of  the  nave,  its  effect  is  very  much 
lost.  The  majesty  of  the  lantern  itself  is  very 
much  impaired;  and,  besides,  a blank  space  is 
created  above  the  arches,  which  has  an  awk- 
ward appearance.  This  is  very  conspicuous 
at  Stafford  and  Yatton,  where  the  lanterns 
are  designed  for  churches  much  smaller  and 
lower  than  they  are  at  present : this  is  still 
more  conspicuous  at  Stafford,  as  all  the  limbs 
are  the  full  height. 

In  fact,  though  it  sounds  like  a paradox,  if 
either  of  the  elements  of  a cruciform  design  is 
to  be  absent,  it  is  better  to  lose  the  transepts 
than  the  central  tower.  I am  sure,  however, 
that  Iffley  is  a much  nearer  approach  to  the 
real  cruciform  type  than  churches  like  High- 
worth  and  Barrow. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


Metallurgic  Schools  for  Operatives 
wanted. — In  a recent  lecture  on  the  metal 
manufactures,  delivered  by  Mr.  Warren,  at 
Manchester,  the  lecturer  strongly  urged  the 
importance  of  mechanics  becoming  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  materials  and 
rationale  of  the  processes  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  cited  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s 
opinion,  that,  as  sure  as  darkness  succeeds  the 
setting  sun,  our  manufacturing  greatness  will 
decline,  in  the  face  of  French  and  other  foreign 
artisan  enlightenment,  unless  our  mechanics 
pay  more  attention  to  the  scientific  principles 
of  the  arts  they  practise.  Mr.  Warren  illus- 
trated this  by  various  examples,  showing  the 
necessity  of  manufacturers  establishing  schools, 
not  merely  of  design,  but  of  metallurgy — for 
elucidating  the  principles  on  which  its  opera- 
tions are  conducted.  Neglect  or  delay,  he 
remarked,  would  be  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bury. — The  project  of  a Museum  for  Bury 
and  West  Suffolk  is  assuming  a hopeful 
aspect.  A site  and  a design  have  been  ob- 
tained,  and  several  good  subscriptions  have 
been  got.  The  Marquis  of  Bristol  has  given 
100/.,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  10/.  The 
necessary  sum,  1,500/.,  it  is  proposed  to  raise 
by  donations  and  by  5/.  shares,  transferable, 
and  giving  the  holder  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Museum,  and  a right  of  admission 
for  himself,  his  family,  and  friends,  by  a yearly 
payment  of  10s.,  commutable  for  a single  pay- 
ment of  5/.  additional. 

Windsor. — The  Castle  approaches  are  in 
progress  of  improvement,  and  the  last  pile  of 
old  Datchet- bridge  has  been  removed. 

Hastings. — Mr.  W.  J.  Gant  has  deposited  at 
the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  the  town-plan 
which  he  had  engaged  to  make,  first  at  the 
instance  of  the  Hastings  commissioners,  and 
finally  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 
The  plan  is  drawn  out  on  ten  sheets,  each 
sheet  measuring  3 feet  1 inch  by  2 feet,  the 
total  space  occupied  thus  exceeding  60  square 
feet.  The  survey  goes  much  into  detail : in 
addition  to  the  out-buildings,  sheds,  &c.  it 
shows  whether  the  yards,  areas,  thoroughfares, 
&c.  are  paved  with  stone  or  brick,  or  whether 
they  are  unpaved.  It  also  shows  the  rain- 
water- pipes,  sinks,  and  pumps;  likewise  the 
pipes  conveying  the  water  supply,  and  the 
locality  of  the  water  closets.  Thus  the  sanitary 
condition  of  every  house  is  exhibited  at  a 
glance.  The  scale  of  the  map  is  44  feet  to  the 
inch,  or  10  feet  to  a mile. 

Southampton. — A new  map  of  Southampton 
and  its  suburban  districts,  based  on  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  and  inclusive  of  the  latest 
improvements  and  alterations  has  been  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  of  Southampton. 
Each  street,  road,  and  footpath  is  shown,  and 
also  all  the  public  buildings,  boundaries  of 
borough  and  parishes,  public  lands,  sites  of 
old  town,  walls,  and  castle,  ancient  Roman 
station  of  Clausentum,  and  remains  and  sites  of 
antiquarian  and  historical  importance.  The 
outlying  districts  of  Shirley,  Portswood,  Wood- 
mill,  Bitterne,  &c.  are  also  given. 

Buxton. — New  baths  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Buxton,  by  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  at  a cost  of  5,000/. 

Plymouth. — Of  the  60,000/.  required  for  the 
projected  Great  Western  Docks,  nearly  10,000/. 
it  is  said,  have  already  been  applied  for,  over 
and  above  the  expected  subscriptions  of  the 
associated  railway  companies.  At  a recent 
preliminary  meeting  of  the  shareholders  it  was 
resolved  that  public  meetings  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth  and  the  adjoining  towns  should 
be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
completion  of  the  Docks,  and  that  the  Mayors 
of  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  the  magi- 
strates of  Stonehouse,  be  requested  to  con- 
vene such  meetings  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience. 

Abergavenny. — The  Joint  Counties  Asylum 
was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on  the 
1st  ult.,  and  a proportion  of  the  pauper  patients 
from  the  joint  counties  of  Monmouth,  Here- 
ford, Brecon,  and  Radnor  have  been  received. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  English,  and 
is  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fulljames  and 
Warren,  of  Gloucester,  under  whose  directions 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  their  clerk 
of  works.  The  building  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating 250  patients,  and  the  cost,  inclusive 
of  gas-works,  was  25,000 /.  The  warming  and 
ventilating  were  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge, and  the  officers’  apartments  were  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Trapnall  and  Sons,  of 
Bristol.  There  are  six  male  and  six  female 
wards. 

Denbigh. — A new  ward  for  eight  or  ten 
patients,  with  a new  laundry,  washhouse, 
storeroom,  and  other  general  offices,  have  been 
added  to  the  Denbigh  Infirmary.  The  new 
building  was  planned  by  Mr.  Parson,  and  the 
work  performed  by  Mr.  Bartley,  builder.  It 
is  in  uniformity  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 
There  is  still  wanted  a tank  for  the  supply  of 
soft  water  to  the  establishment,  as  not  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  rain  water  is  now  collected. 

Bangor. — The  extensive  plant  of  machinery 
lately  erected  by  the  Royal  Slate  Company,  at 


their  quarries  on  Brynhafod-y-wern,  near  Ban- 
gor, has  been  permanently  set  to  work.  This 
machinery  has  been  invented  and  constructed 
by  Mr.  Dixon,  the  company’s  resident  mana- 
ger and  engineer,  for  the  purpose  of  sawing 
and  facing  slate  slabs,  and  of  manufacturing 
a variety  of  articles  from  slates ; the  several 
processes  being  secured  by  patent.  The  ma- 
chinery occupies  a building  with  a ground  area 
of  upwards  of  10,000  feet,  and  is  set  in  motion 
by  three  water-wheels  and  a steam-engine. 
The  wheel  just  completed  has  its  gearing 
unitable  with  the  gearing  of  the  steam-engine, 
so  that  one  power  can  assist  the  other — or  the 
machinery  can  be  driven  by  either,  as  the  case 
may  require.  The  machinery  was  constructed 
by  Mr.  Owen  Thomas,  of  Carnarvon. 

Cardiff. — No  less  than  eighty-one  pieces  of 
land  were  taken  on  the  Bute  estate,  in  the  short 
time  of  one  week,  for  cottages,  16  feet  frontage 
and  25  to  26  feet  back.  These  cottages  cost 
from  125/.  to  130/.  a-piece,  and  bring  in  15/. 
rent  per  annum,  at  a ground-rental  of  2/.  per 
annum  a house,  which  it  will  be  seen  pays 
ten  per  cent. — no  bad  “ spec  ” it  may  be 
thought,  for  many  houses  are  occupied  before 
finished,  the  demand  for  them  is  so  great  here : 
they  have  been  known  to  be  taken  the  very 
day  the  foundations  have  been  laid,  so  it 
may  be  inferred  that  there  is  a fine  field  for 
speculators  in  Cardiff. 

Sheffield. — That  the  working  classes  of  Shef- 
field have  of  late  been  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition is  very  clearly  shown,  according  to  the 
Sheffield  Independent,  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Sheffield  Savings’  Bank  for  the  year  ending 
20th  November,  1851.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  expenditure  of  the  artisan  class  in  their 
visits  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  the  sums 
invested  by  them  in  numerous  freehold  land 
societies,  building  societies,  &c.,  the  savings’ 
bank  deposits  show  the  large  increase  over  the 
previous  year  of  15,669/.  17s.  8d.,  the  amount 
of  deposits  being — in  1850,  54,862/.  8s.  8d. ; 
and  in  1851,  70,032/.  6s.  4d.  The  number  of 
depositors  in  1850  was  8,346;  in  1851, 
10,033,  showing  an  increase  of  1,687-  As  con- 
trasted with  1849,  the  amount  of  deposits  shows 
a still  further  increase. 

Nottingham.  — The  following  are  the  first 
year’s  statistics  of  the  Nottingham  Public  Baths 
and  Washhouses,  ending  Dec.  13th,  1851  : — 
first  quarter  bathers,  3,367;  second,  1 1,057 ; 
third,  14,391;  fourth,  3,562:  total,  32,377- 
First  quarter  washers,  916;  second,  789;  third, 
708  ; fourth,  735  : total,  3,148.  There  are  six 
small  baths  for  females,  six  for  males,  and 
a large  swimming  bath.  Four  new  first-class 
baths  and  another  swimming-bath  will  he  ready 
for  opening  on  new  year’s  day. It  is  pro- 

posed to  establish  a midland  observatory  at 
Nottingham,  on  the  basis  of  an  offer  of  a 
valuable  collection  of  apparatus  made  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  M.R.A.S.,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  H. 
Lawson,  of  Bath.  Besides  the  instruments, 
which  cost  10,000/.,  Mr.  Lawson  is  ready  to 
contribute  a thousand  guineas  in  furtherance 
of  the  object,  the  conditions  being  that  the 
corporation  or  the  public  build  or  provide  an 
observatory,  with  a garden,  and  an  income  of 
200/.  a year  for  a resident  observer.  Would 
not  this  be  a good  opportunity  for  settling  the 
question  of  the  uniformity  of  time,  if  it  is  to 
be  reduced  to  uniformity  for  Britain,  so  as  to 
derange  the  average  time  of  the  island  as  little 
as  possible,  by  the  establishment  of  an  obser- 
vatory for  the  purpose  in  the  midland  district, 
in  place  of  the  much  grosser  absurdity,  ex- 
posed by  us,  of  making  it  noon  at  Bristol  or 
Liverpool  the  instant  that  the  sun  reaches  his 
noontide  meridian  at  Greenwich  ? If  there 
must  be  uniformity  of  time  throughout  the 
country,  British  time  might  fairly  enough  be 
regulated  by  midland  time,  so  that  the  whole 
nation  might  conspire  in  declaring  it  noon 
throughout  Britain  so  soon  as  the  sun  reached 
his  meridian  altitude  in  the  heart  of  the  land, 
and  not  a moment  sooner. 

Todmorden. — A project  for  the  erection  of  a 
town-hall  here  has  been  revived,  according  to 
the  Blackburn  Standard.  A new  committee 
has  been  elected,  and  several  new  shares  taken 
up.  The  building  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  market  is  to  occupy 
the  ground  floor  of  the  building. 


Everton. — A new  church  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Everton,  near  Liverpool,  on  a site 
presented  by  J.  G.  Morris,  Esq.,  at  a cost  of 
about  4,000/.  Six  architects  were  invited  to 
send  plans : the  design  of  Mr.  Raffles  Brown, 
of  Liverpool,  has  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  church  will  be  of  the  Late  Deco- 
rated period,  and  will  consist  of  chancel  and 
chancel  aisle,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts,  south  porch  and 
tower  at  west  end  of  nave,  crowned  with  pin- 
nacles, and  pierced  parapet,  and  surmounted 
by  a spire  rising  to  the  height  of  150  feet. 
There  will  be  galleries  in  the  tower  and  tran- 
septs. Total  accommodation  for  1,260  wor- 
shippers. 

Edinburgh. — The  committee  of  the  Jeffrey 
Monument  having  a surplus  out  of  the  fund 
required  for  the  public  statue  on  which  Mr. 
Steele  is  at  present  engaged,  devoted  it  to  the 
erection  of  a monument  over  the  grave  at 
the  cemetery  of  Dean,  which  has  been  com- 
pleted. The  design  is  by  Mr.  Playfair,  and 
is  of  extreme  simplicity.  There  is  on  it  a 
medallion  portrait  by  Steele.  The  medallion, 
like  the  rest  of  the  structure,  is  of  fine  free 
stone,  of  a pure  white  colour. 

Dunfermline. — The  ancient  abbey  church,  in 
which  many  years  since  the  remains  of  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  were  found,  is  said  to  have 
a disagreeable  echo,  to  remove  which  an  un- 
sightly boarding  was  long  ago  set  up  behind 
the  pulpit.  The  Fife  Herald  declares  that  this 
eyesore  serves  no  good  purpose,  and  recom- 
mends its  removal.  “ All  cheap  methods  of 
obviating  the  echo,”  it  remarks,  “ have  been 
tried.  Glass  is  now  cheap  enough  : why  not 
cover  in  the  dome  ? Try  the  effect  with  canvass 
first : if  that  will  not  do  we  should  despair  of  the 
church  ever  being  rendered  good  for  hearing. 
All  cruciform  churches  partake,  more  or  less, 
of  the  same  fault ; and  Dunfermline  Abbey 
stands  pre-eminent  for  its  echo.  It  is  a pity 
that  so  fine  a structure  should  be  compara- 
tively useless,  if  a few  hundred  pounds  would 
cure  the  deficiency.” 

Guernsey. — Government  has  consented,  says 
the  Jersey  Times,  to  erect,  at  its  own  cost,  a 
lighthouse  on  the  western  coast  of  Guernsey, 
on  the  Hanois,  if  the  expense  of  maintenance, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  900/.  per  annum,  be 
borne  by  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey 
conjointly. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  AND 
RESTORATION. 

Pakenham  (Suffolk). — The  additions  and : 
restorations  in  the  church  (except  the  chancel : 
belonging  to  a lay  impropriator),  are  now  com- 
plete. They  have  been  done  at  the  expense  of  > 
the  late  Lord  Calthorpe  and  the  parish,  aided  i 
by  the  Incorporated  Society,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Teulon.  The  south  transept,! 
traces  of  which  still  existed,  has  been  restored! 
to  its  original  dimensions,  and  a corresponding  : 
transept  erected  on  the  north  side.  The  church! 
originally  was  Norman.  The  nave  has  beeni 
newly  roofed,  after  the  manner  of  the  roof) 
j found  there,  being  polygonal  in  its  framework.; 
All  the  walls  have  been  refaced  with  flint ; tliei 
porch  (on  the  north  side)  rebuilt;  the  windows,' 
and  doors  within  the  tower  completely  re-j 
stored;  a new  belfry- floor  has  been  inserted,:! 
and  polychromatic  decoration  introduced  uponii 
it.  The  new  seatings,  which  are  all  oak,  aver 
after  the  manner  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  thei 
pulpit  and  desk  bear  the  same  character.  Thei 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.; 
Baldistone  and  Son,  of  Ipswich. 

Wetheringsell  (Suffolk). — The  chancel  of  thei 
church  has  undergone  complete  restoration,  ata 
the  sole  expense  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Robertr 
Moore  (a  grandson  of  the  late  Archbishop; 
j Moore).  The  chancel  is  of  noble  proportions  s 
it  has  a very  peculiar  sedilia  of  Early  English.!) 
executed  in  a grey  stone,  with  shafts  of  Pur-r 
beck  marble  : this  has  been  restored.  All  thdi 
windows,  which  are  Perpendicular,  have  alscsi 
been  restored,  or  rather  reproduced  ; togetheie 
with  the  priest’s  door.  The  antient  paneled 
oak  roof  has,  with  the  stall-seats  (which  areoo 
very  bold  character),  been  carefully  reframecei 
and  restored.  A reredos  of  plain  arcading  iri 
Caen  stone,  with  the  decalogue  and  textst 
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illuminated,  occupies  the  east  wall,  and  the 
sacrarium  is  railed  in  with  oak,  in  character 
with  the  stall-seats.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
Suffolk  pummets,  red  and  buff,  set  diagonally. 
This  work  has  also  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Baldistone,  of  Ipswich.  Further  restorations 
are  in  contemplation. 

Northampton. — The  inhabitants  of  St.  Giles’s 
parisli  have  adopted  the  very  provident  plan 
of  commencing  a fund  for  the  improvement, 
“at  some  future  time,”  of  their  parish  church. 
They  are  justified,  we  should  think,  in  their 
hope  that  individuals  will  thus,  from  time  to 


the  transepts,  49  feet;  height,  34  feet.  The 
tower  is  lighted  by  a single  lancet  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Powell.  The  visible 
roof  of  the  church,  like  the  one  above  it,  is  of 
solid  oak  and  chestnut,  ceiled  between  the 
rafters,  with  the  principals  exposed,  springing 
from  stone  corbels : the  nave  is  lighted  by 
three  lancets  on  each  side,  and  fitted  with  open 
seats  of  simple  ancient  pattern  ; they  are  of 
oak,  from  the  woods  of  Foxley.  The  ceiling 
of  the  apse  is  groined  with  ribs  of  oak,  partly 
gilt,  the  intervening  spaces  blue,  symbolical  of 
the  vault  of  heaven,  powdered  with  stars  of 


THE  LATE  MR.  BUCKLER,  ARCHITECT. 

Mu.  John  Buckler,  Sen.,  well  known  as 
an  architectural  and  antiquarian  draughtsman, 
who  died  on  the  6th  of  December  last,  com- 
menced life  as  clerk  to  Mr.  Fisher,  steward 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  appointment  of  bailiff  to  that 
society.  A few  years  ago  age  compelled  him  to 
resign  that  office,  on  which  the  College  as- 
signed him  a pension  for  life,  as  a testimony 
of  their  consideration.  From  very  early  years 
he  was  fond  of  drawing,  and  employed  all  his 
leisure  time  when  engaged  at  the  College  in 


time,  contribute  sums  greater  in  the  aggregate  Bethlehem,  in  gold.  The.  five  windows  which  that  pursuit  We  have  heard  him  sav  that  he 

r anyone  time  for  the  whole  of , rington:  m the  centre  window  are  repre-  : thousand  sketches.  In  a letter  lo  a college 

. i • , , , | aanted  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection,  and  i friend,  dated  December,  I S49,  which  has  been 

1 ryering.  lhe  east  window  of  the  church  : the  Ascension;  on  the  two  adjoining  are  the  published  in  the  Oxford  Herald  Mr  Buckler 

has  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  at  the  ex- , emblems  of  the  Evangelists  ; whilst  the  outer  writes 

pense  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  George  Price,  ones  display  respectively  the  Annunciation,! 

M.A.,  as  a memorial  to  his  sister.  It  was  and  the  Birth  of  our  Lord  the  Adoration  of1  " fn  the  course  of  fifteen  years  I drew  and  etched 
found  necessary  to  replace  the  whole  of  the!  the  Magi,  and  the  Presenta.i’on  in  the  Temple.  ?e  of  *!"  W*  *“d  ,“f 

stonework  of  the  window  previous  to  filling  1 Beneath  the  centre  windows  are  the  Ten  Com-  i collegiate  churches ..  The  Welsh 

it  with  the  new  glass,  as  the  old  tracery  was  mandments,  illuminated  in  gold  and  ” h^rals  but  never  published.  Daring 

three* LhtlTthe  lenlTT  •’  di];cledRin“;  j ^ene“h  "ext.  Itle  ^rd'B  Prayer  and  , churches  “ere’rncde  for°seveTtIignTrie°  of  the 

arms  T ‘ u ‘ lhe  ’l0'?1 1 Lrefd  i underneath  the  farthest,  in  church,  which  I cannot  enumerate  I have  gone 

, surmounted  by  a crown,  the  arms  of  the  which  are  the  Annunciation  and  Presentation,  through  seven  counties,  viz.,  Yorkshire,  Wilt- 
meumpen  and  those  of  \\  adhatn  College,  j the  hymns  “ Magnificat”  and  “Nunc  dimittis.”  i sh:re,  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire, 
x ord,  the  living  belonging  to  that  society.  These  have  been  executed  hy  Mr.  Crace.  Op-  j Somersetshire,  and  Staffordshire. 

Ihe  north  light  has  a picture  of  a female  posite  to  the  pulpit  is  a monumental  slab  of  Ancient  castles,  and  domestic  architecture  of 
kneeling,  in  worship,  at  the  Saviour’s  feet,  white  marble,  inlaid  with  a floriated  cross  of  EnS,and>  for  Tboulas  Lester  Parker>  EscI- 
lhe  south  light  is  filled  with  a representation  ! burnished  brass ; in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  I Three  v0,umes-  sold  to  Lady  de  Grey,  for 
. „^“rrection-  The  whole  was  executed  i elevation  of  the  church,  and  underneath,  an  2>M0/-(?),  now  in  the  possession  of  Earl  de  Grey, 
by  Mr  Wdiemcnt  ! inscription,  recording  the  decease  of  Mr.  LS"rH n"'  '"SL.  ’ W,ltstlre-  for  Sil' 

Cardiff.  St.  John  a Church  was  re-opened  j Uvedale  Price,  the  founder.  The  original  R T 1 ’ B'r  . ..  . 

in  due  form  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  after  having  plans  and  designs  were  furnished  by  the  late  ' Lord  Gf^iu”  now  It  wSfnorl  g 

T„g  Ttoralf ''This  T,  T"h  S U"der‘ ! Mr'.G,eor*e1  Mrre-  “nd  ,he  'TOrks  I for  the  late 

fine  embattled  tower  in  t t, !.  '^1*  as  a varf  earned  out  by  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  resident , Dulteof  Buckingham,  to  illustrate  Horace  Walpole’s 
e,  I P . , . . erpenfdtcular  | clerk  of  the  works  at  Foxley.  I correspondence.  Now  in  the  possession  of  William 

Myle  of  Architecture.  It  was  built  in  1443  1 ~ ~ r 

by  Hart,  the  architect  of  Wrexham  Church 
and  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol.  According  to 
our  informant,  from  the  fact  that  no  architect 


Glass.— In  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 1 SaIV  Esc|'  , . u , . , . . 

i,  Lincoln,  a rich  border  to  an  oval  window  1 thpNnT°US  dramngS  m BuckmShamshlr 


len, 

which,  for  a long  period,  has  been  hidden  from 


• niixo  iav.1,  mat  nu  aiL'iiikeci  • i i vuiumc  ui  drawings  oi  rountai 

has  been  employed  in  this  restoration,  there  is  ' . ’ , ia,  lust  been  brought  to  light  and  re-  j Mrs.  Lawrence,  now  Earl  de  Grey’s. 

1 . p i r . i.  . . . . StflrPn  thmiKTn  t rm  ovnrl  n i.f  cm  f . 1 - ..  m . ...  . ... 


I A volume  of  drawings  of  Fountain’s  Abbey,  for 


much  room  to  find  fault,  which  would  not  have 
occurred  if  a proper  person  had  been  em- 
ployed to  superintend  it.  The  organ  loft  has 
been  enlarged,  and  a carved  oak  screen  placed 
over  the  principal  entrance.  The  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  have  been  renewed,  and  moved 
from  the  west  end,  where  they  originally  were, 
to  the  east.  The  high  pews  have  been  replaced 
by  low  open  seats,  which  by  the  way  are  of 
very  rough  and  coarse  American  oak  in  the 
grain,  terminating  with  very  plain  ugly  bench 
ends.  Fourteen  new  window's  have  been  put 
in,— nine  hy  private  persons,  and  five  by  the 
parish.  A painted  glass-window  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel,  the  gift  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Nicholl,  M.  P.  for  these 
boroughs,  representing  six  incidents  in  the 
life  of  John  the  Baptist,  executed  hy  W.  Miller, 


stored,  thiough  the  exertions  of  one  of  the  | Two  volumes  of  drawings  in  North  and  South 
parishioners.  lhe  border  is  composed  of  Wales,  for  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare. 
cherubs,  cherubs  heads,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  ^ A volume  of  Anglo-Norman  antiquities,  for  ditto, 
displayed  in  high  relief.  The  window  is  A volume  of  drawings  of  Eaton  Hall,  &c.,  for  the 
situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel.  A *ate  Marquis  of  Westminster, 
subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  by  which  the  A vo,ame  of  drawings  of  Wakefield  and  its  neigh- 
old  glass  has  been  replaced  by  a new  stained  bourbood'  f°r  the  late  Francis  Maude,  Esq. 
window.  Its  size  is  S feet  by  4 feet  and  the  1 A vo,ume  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  drawings  in  the 
embellishments  consist  of  a white  dove  hover-  | t°'"-  &,c"  for  S,ir  H“ret  Bart' t „ , 

ins  in  the  centre,  on  a ruby-coloured  ground,  I BlandTso  ° “ ' 

with  rays  of  amber-coloured  light,  the  whole  j a volume  c 
surrounded  by  a Vandyked  border  of  dark  I shire,  for  Lord  Begot.' 
blue  lhe  giass  was  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  A large  collection  of  drawings,  for  the  late  Bishop 

.v.arsnall,  plumber,  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Gandy,  j of  Bach  and  Wells;  viz.,  the  cathedral,  palace,  and 
carver  and  gilder,  superintended  the  work,  churches  in  Somersetshire,  and  also  a large  collec- 
The  subscribers  toward  a stained  glass  ! t‘on  °f  Litchfield  drawings,  for  his  son,  Chancellor 


A volume  of  drawings  of  Blakfield  and  Stafford- 


window  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Doncaster,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  M, 


of  London.  The  tone  of  this  window  is  far  r ohn  Crawshay>  hav'e  resolved  that  the  lower 
from  pleasing.  Another  is  to  be  put  in,  but  it  P°.rt.lon  one  of  tbe  chancel  windows,  corn- 


arrived  too  late  to  be  fixed  previous  to  the  re- 
opening. The  cost  of  restoration  altogether 
amounts  to  between  1,300/.  and  1,400/.,  to- 
wards which  the  public  of  this  place  sub- 
scribed 670/.,  and  private  individuals  540/.  A 


prising  four  compartments,  be  selected  as  the 

intended  memorial.- A stained  window  has 

been  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  church  at 
Algarkirk.  It  consists  of  five  compartments  : 
the  centre  represents  the  crucifixion,  and  on 


new  roof  has  been  put  over  the  chancel  : the  j ri£ht  is  represented  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
mouldings  on  the  beam  present  to  the  eye  a I . ,en  on  h*s  way  to  Damascus : the  extreme 

mor.j  cn  i miin  flat  ......  IV.  ~ ~ fPLl-  _ n • ■ > ri*zht  fP  TlTf?  RPn  I -a  Inc  mart  I-wlrxr.-.  . tl.n  l.,fr  I,.  - 


mere  square  flat  surface.  This  roof  is  said  to 
be  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  J,  M.  Traherne. 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Norris  were  the  builders. 

Yazor. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Yazorj 
according  to  the  Hereford  Times,  was  conse- 
crated on  4th  ult.  It  stands  on  the  road  from 
Hereford  to  Kington,  about  8 miles  from  the 
former.  The  edifice  is  cruciform,  and  in  the 
Early  English  style.  It  is  built  of  two  de- 
scriptions of  stone  from  the  neighbouring 
quarries  of  Sir  Robert  Price ; the  one  of  fine 
grain  and  quality,  as  well  as  of  extreme  hard- 
ness, forming  the  windows  and  doorways,  and 
the  angles  of  the  building ; the  other,  of  a 
coarser  grain,  filling  the  rough  work.  The 
principal  entrance  is  through  a tower  62  feet 
in  height,  on  which  it  is  purposed  to  erect  a 
spire  42  feet  in  addition.  A transept  of  con- 
siderable width  springs  from  each  side  of  the 
nave ; and  the  chancel  is  finished  in  an  apse  of 
five  sides  of  equal  height  with  the  rest  of  the 
church.  The  dimensions  are  as  follow:  from 
the  principal  doorway  to  the  end  of  the  apse 
84  feet;  width  of  nave,  25  feet;  width  between 


right  represents  his  martyrdom  : the  left  is  a 
representation  of  Christ  walking  on  the  water: 
the  extreme  left  represents  Christ  delivering 
the  keys  of  the  Church  of  his  Gospel.  The 
lower  part  of  the  window  is  of  lighter  colour- 
ing, in  the  Early  English  style:  the  upper 
is  of  light  tracery,  and  the  figures  represented 
are  angels  bearing  scrolls.  The  artist  was 
Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The  other  win- 
dows for  the  side  of  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the 
monumental  brasses,  are  to  follow  as  early  as 
possible. 

The  Ordnance  Surveys. — A corre- 
spondent, “ M.  N.,”  suggests  that  as  it  has 
been  repeatedly  alleged  that  the  ordnance 
surveys  are  incorrect,  the  respectable  members 
of  the  surveying,  engineering,  and  architec- 
tural professions  (their  interests  he  conceives 
being  in  this  case  nearly  identical)  should  raise 
a sum  by  subscription  to  enable  them  to 
employ  efficient  members  of  their  own  body  to 
test  some  specific  survey  done  by  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  and  so  at  once  decide  the  question. 


Law:”  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Buckler  for  some  time  practised  as  an 
architect,  but,  as  he  says, — “ To  build,  repair, 
or  survey  warehouses  and  sash-windowed 
dwellings,  however  profitable,  was  so  much 
less  to  my  taste  than  perspective  drawing  with 
such  subjects  before  me  as  cathedrals,  abbeys, 
and  ancient  parish  churches,  that  I never  made 
any  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  my  em- 
ployers as  an  architect,  and  as  the  engage- 
ments of  ray  old  patrons  ceased,  my  occupa- 
tions in  that  capacity  ceased  also,  and  would 
have  finally  terminated  many  years  ago,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  early  and  constant  patronage 
conferred  upon  ine  by  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford  : but  with  him  my  pro- 
fession as  an  architect  terminated  with  the 
design  and  superintendence  of  the  tower  and 
library  of  Theale  Church,  in  the  year  1827.” 
In  this  work,  as  in  others,  the  object  of  our 
notice  was  assisted  by  his  son,  who  still  fol- 
lows the  profession  of  architecture.  Our 
readers  will  remember  an  interesting  volume 
published  by  Messrs.  Buckler  on  “The  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Albans”  in  1847,  and  reviewed 
by  us  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Buckler  was  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  was  81  when  he  died. 


The  North  London  School  of  Draw- 
ing and  Modelling.  — The  committee  of 
this  institution  held  a conversazione  on  the  30th 
ult.,  when  an  interesting  collection  of  the  works 
of  the  students  was  shown,  very  creditable  both 
to  themselves  and  their  masters. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  CROSS,  works  of  lesser  note.  Here,  if  water  is  required 

ROUEN.  | in  public  places  for  the  general  use,  it  is  sup- 

In  order  to  obtain  a correct  idea  of  what  a plied  by  means  of  exceedingly  ugly  iron  pumps; 
fountain  should  be,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  to  : whne  on  the  continent  the  same  beneficial 
cross  the  channel  and  visit  some  of  the  conti- ' result  arrived  at  by  more  ornamental  means, 
nental  cities.  In  England  we  have  nothing  jn  t^e  markets  and  other  convenient  places, 
that  will  convey  the  same  notion  : with  all  re-  conduits  are  erected,  from  which  water  is 
spect  for  the  works  of  our  own  countrymen,  > continually  flowing,  and  is  to  be  procured  with 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  yery  ylttie  labour.  In  no  place  are  these  more 
fountains  at  Chatsworth,  Trafalgar- square,  | freqUently  to  be  met  with  than  in  Rouen.  It 
&c.,  are  very  inferior  to  those  at  Versailles,  j is  sajd  ttiat  previous  to  the  revolution  of  1792, 
St.  Cloud,  or  even  to  those  smaller  celebrities  1 tliere  wa8  a fountain  near  every  church,  and  at 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  at  Paris  ; and  the  the  present  time  they  are  not  less  than  thirty- 
same  comparison  will  hold  good  with  regard  to  I six  in  number:  of  these  seven  deserve  parti- 


cular notice,  either  from  tlieir  architectural  or 
historical  character.  They  are  known  as  the 
fountains  of  the  Croix  de  Pierre,  the  Crosse, 
the  Crosse  Horloge,  the  Vieux  Marche,  the 
Pucelle,  St.  Maclou,  and  Liseux.  lhe  Foun- 
tain of  the  Crosse  is  that  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  present  illustration  : it  is  placed  at 
the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Cannes,  et  de  l Ho- 
vital,  and  was  erected  at  the  latter  part  or  the 
15th  century,  and  although  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  is  still  remarkable  for  the 
richness  and  delicacy  of  its  ornamental  detail. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  completely  restored  in 
] 815  but  looking  at  its  present  state  this 
seems  impossible.  The  lower  part  from  which 
the  water  springs  is  clearly  modern. 


BILLINGSGATE  MARKET,  RIVER  FRONT. Mb.  Bussing 
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SCENERY  AND  DECORATIONS. 

THE  THEATRES. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre.—  Once  more  this  house 
has  been  restored  to  its  position  as  the  national 
theatre,  and  has  been  made  a fitting  place  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
decorated throughout,  and  that  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days.  The  ceiling  is  painted 
after  the  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XVI.  in 
compartments,  consisting  principally  of  repre- 
sentative alcoves;  alternating  with  which  are 
placed  shields;  and  in  the  decoration  of  the 
ceiling  are  introduced  figures  representing  the 
elements  of  the  drama, — Silence  and  Despair, 
Fear  and  Fanaticism,  Prudence  and  Counsel, 
Avarice  and  Prodigality,  Friendship  and 
Serenity.  The  lower  and  dress  circles  are 
divided  into  panels  and  pilasters,  the  ground 
of  which  is  white,  and  the  medallions  and 
enrichments  of  gold,  illuminated  with  blue. 
The  second  and  third  circles  are  decorated 
with  blue,  white,  and  gold,  forming  draperies, 
the  upper  one  in  white  and  gold ; the  under 
one  with  blue,  white  and  gold,  and  with  gold 
fringe.  There  is  a handsome  new  chandelier 
too,  and  the  appearance  of  the  theatre  is  very 
creditable  to  Mr.  Hurtwitz,  by  whom  the 
whole  of  the  decorations  have  been  executed. 
It  is  a little  prim,  and  cold,  resulting  partly 
from  the  absence  of  textile  hangings,  the  fronts 
of  the  boxes  taking  their  shape.  It  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  the  whole  of  what 
appears  to  be  gilded  decorations  are  of  thin 
slumped  brass,  by  the  use  of  which  great  saving 
of  time  was  effected.  Of  the  pieces  produced 
and  the  work  on  the  stage  we  will  speak  here- 
after, and,  in  the  meanwhile,  express  a hope 
that  Mr.  Bunn’s  endeavours  may  be  responded 
to  by  the  public. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre.— People  look  as 
naturally  now  for  extravaganzas  at  Christmas 
as  for  mince  pies  ; and  if  the  latter,  according 
to  the  old  superstition,  give  “ happy  days  ” 
according  to  the  number  eaten,  the  former 
quite  as  certainly  give  merry  nights  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  be  so  amused.  They  fall 
within  our  province  more  in  respect  of  the 
opportunities  they  afford  to  the  scene  painter, 
the  machinist,  and  the  costumier,  than  as 
literary  compositions,  although  we  have  before 
now  found  in  them  comments  and  advice  not 
useless  to  our  readers.  It  has  amused  us,  too, 
more  than  once,  to  see  rhyming  lines,  given  by 
us  from  these  sources,  finding  their  way  into 
succeeding  architectural  books,  and  taking 
their  place  amongst  the  stock  quotations  of 
early  essayists.  The  new  piece  at  the  Hay- 
market  is  founded,  by  the  Messrs.  Brough,  on 
a tale  by  Count  Hamilton,  and  if  not  very 
reasonable,  is,  at  all  events,  very  amusing. 
Buckstone  is  very  funny,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  very 
clever,  and  Mrs.  Buckingham  very  handsome 
in  it.  With  the  scenery  Mr.  Morris  has  taken 
more  pains  than  usual.  The  first  scene,  a 
hall  of  “ twisted  columns,”  illuminated  from 
behind,  is  not  unarchitectural ; and  the  last 
scene  of  the  first  act,  moonlight  on  water  and 
mountain,  is  very  good.  “ The  Man  of  Law,” 
a pleasant  comedy,  very  well  acted,  alternates 
for  the  first  part  of  the  evening  with  Gay’s 
“ Beggar’s  Opera,”  and  its  charming  melodies, 
— a picture  of  a period  when  our  prison  system 
was  even  worse  than  it  is  now. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — Another  of  those 
great  successes  which  author,  scene  painter, 
and  manager  unite  here  periodically  to  attain, 
has  been  achieved  at  this  present  Christmas. 
The  Prince  of  Happy  Land,  or  the  Fawn  in 
the  Forest,  by  Mr.  Blanche,  is  equal  to  the 
best  of  its  author’s  earlier  efforts,  and  supe- 
rior to  some  of  his  later.  It  is  written  with  a 
sparkling  and  pure  pen,  and  is  full  of  wit  from 
the  beginning  to  end.  The  opening  song, 
charmingly  sung  by  Madame  Vestris,  pays  a 
well-deserved  compliment  so  neatly  that  we  are 
led  to  quote  it.  Thus  it  runs 

“ Once  on  a time  (’tis  always  so 
The  charming  fairy  tales  begin). 

People  of  all  sorts  pined  you  know. 

Towers  and  dungeons  in, 

For  monarchs  in  that  bygone  age — 

I beg  you  will  remark — 

Consider’d  ’twas  a maxim  sage 
To  keep  folks  in  the  dark. 


Once  on  a time — is  long  ago — 

And  soon  I hope  they’ll  change  their  plan. 

And  upon  every  subject  throw 
As  much  light  as  they  can. 

Indeed  I'm  told  a Royal  Pair, 

With  policy  more  sound, 

A Palace  built  of  Crystal  fair 
To  let  in  light  all  round." 

The  scenery,  by  Messrs.  Beverley  and  Mea- 
dows, is  singularly  beautiful;  as,  for  example, 
the  second  scene  in  the  first  act,  “ Point  Lace 
Chamber,  in  the  Tower  of  Tapers,”  and  the 
last  scene  “ The  Golden  Pinery,”  which  is  one 
of  those  gorgeous  displays  of  gold  and  colour 
and  machinery  and  pretty  faces,  to  which  we 
have  been  for  some  time  accustomed  here. 
The  gem  in  this  department,  however,  is  un- 
questionably the  closing  scene  of  the  first  act. 
“ Peerless  Pool  and  Pleasure  Gardens,” 
wherein  the  water  and  air  remind  one  of  some 
of  Turner’s  finest  pictures.  Some  morsels  of 
blue  and  red  in  the  shape  of  sitting  children 
are  introduced  with  admirable  effect;  the 
amber  dresses  of  the  ballet  troupe  harmonize 
beautifully;  and  the  whole  is  as  fine  a work 
of  art  of  its  kind  as  was  ever  produced. 


BITS  FROM  AMERICA. 

A new  Building  Material. — The  Californian 
papers  contain  an  account  of  a new  building 
material  which  has  recently  been  discovered 
near  Benicia,  and  which,  they  think,  will  be 
extensively  used  for  building  purposes  in  that 
country.  Several  houses  have  already  been 
constructed  of  it,  and  the  pliability  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  transported  to  market,  its  durability  and  its 
power  of  resistance  against  fire,  will,  it  is 
thought,  render  it  hereafter  very  popular  as  a 
material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses.  It  is  a kind  of  sand  stone,  and  can 
be  wrought  into  different  shapes  more  easily 
than  oak.  By  subsequent  exposure  to  the 
weather  it  becomes  exceedingly  hard,  and 
pieces  which  have  been  tested  by  fire,  have 
been  little  if  any  affected  by  it.  Its  colour  is 
light  brown,  and  when  properly  worked  with 
the  hammer,  it  gives  to  a building  an  exceed- 
ingly ornamental  appearance.  Those  who 
have  used  it  say  that  a house  can  be  built  of 
it  more  cheaply  than  of  brick. 

Safety  of  Railroads. — The  Vermont  Legis- 
lature, at  its  late  session,  passed  a capital  Act, 
designed  to  protect  the  lives  of  travellers  on 
railroads.  It  forbids  the  employment  of  con- 
ductors, engineers,  brakemen,  or  switchmen, 
“ who  shall  make  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  a beverage,”  and  the  employment  of  such  a 
person,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  president, 
superintendent,  or  any  of  the  directors,  ex- 
poses the  company  to  prosecution,  and  to  a 
fine  of  300  dols.  to  3,000  dols.  besides  being 
liable  for  all  damages  that  may  result. 

Steam  Excavator  for  Digging  Guano—  Mr. 
John  Souther,  proprietor  of  the  Globe  Works, 
South  Boston,  has  just  completed  the  con- 
struction of  one  of  Otis’s  steam  excavators. 
This  machine  is  to  be  shipped  to  the  coast  of 
Peru,  South  America,  for  the  purpose  of  exca- 
vating the  substance  known  as  guano.  The 
excavator  is  capable  of  taking  up  three  shovel- 
fuls of  loose  gravel  in  five  minutes,  the  shovel 
holding  from  a yard  to  a yard  and  one-half 
cubic.  It  is  estimated  that  with  it  two  men 
can  easily  perform  the  same  work,  in  the  same 
time,  as  would  require  one  hundred  and  fifty 
common  labourers. 

Mr.  Barnum’s  Villa,  at  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut, is  described  as  being  of  a composite 
order,  of  the  Byzantine,  Moorish,  and  Turkish 
styles  of  architecture.  Its  entire  front  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  the  wings  being 
thrown  off  irregularly,  with  domed  conserva- 
tories at  each  extremity.  The  main  building 
consists  of  three  stories,  each  having  broad 
verandahs  supported  by  pillars,  surmounted 
by  minarets.  Upon  entering  the  hall,  about 
its  centre  springs  a winding  staircase,  with  a 
carved  balustrade  of  black  walnut,  which, 
gradually  contracting,  winds  to  the  observa- 
tory in  the  central  dome;  the  niches  of  the 
staircase  are  embellished  with  marble  statuary 
imported  from  Florence;  opposite  to  the  base 
of  the  staircase,  large  sliding-doors  open  into 
a drawing-room,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered 


with  paper,  the  principal  panels  of  which  re- 
present the  four  seasons ; the  ceiling  is  of 
arabesque  mouldings  of  white  and  gold ; the 
mantels  of  Italian  statuary  marble  ; the  furni- 
ture is  of  rosewood  ; the  dining-room  walls 
are  painted  in  dark  English  oak,  the  panels  of 
which  represent  the  fine  arts,  Music,  Painting, 
and  Poetry ; the  ceiling  has  gilded  mouldings  ; 
the  furniture  is  of  black  walnut.  In  the 
Chinese  library  the  walls  are  covered  with 
Chinese  landscapes  in  oil;  the  bookcase  and 
furniture  are  Chinese. 


LAYING  OUT  GROUND. 

THE  GROVES  OF  BROMPTON. 

In  laying  out  building  plans  for  new  sec- 
tions of  the  town,  little  attention  is  ordinarily 
bestowed  on  any  consideration  other  than  pro- 
ductiveness, or  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
ground  rent.  Too  frequently  on  large  estates 
this  is  the  main  object,  and  to  such  an  extent 
is  it  carried,  that  the  mean  character  of  the 
houses  often  mars  the  general  aspect  of  a 
quarter,  and  thus  foils  the  intention  of  a greedy 
proprietor,  who  loses  in  value  more  than  he 
gains  in  extent. 

Examples  might  be  cited  in  every  district  of 
the  growing  suburbs,  but  it  would  be  invidious 
to  quote  them:  the  instance,  however,  of  a few 
cases  of  the  contrary  tendency,  may  illustrate 
the  policy  of  not  being  too  niggard  of  area, 
and  of  the  much  greater  benefit  that  proprietors 
acquire  by  allowing  abundant  space  for  squares 
and  ornamental  expanses. 

Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares  on  one  estate  ; 
Hyde-park  Gardens  and  the  Terraces  (Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Westbourne)  on  another,  have 
enhanced  the  rentals,  as  well  as  the  building 
interests  far  beyond  what  closely-compacted 
streets  and  narrow  frontages  could  possibly  yield. 

It  is  true  that  all  localities  cannot  be  dedi- 
cated to  great  buildings  or  first  and  second- 
rate  houses ; but  even  of  the  minor  class  of 
dwellings  better  arrangement  might  be  made 
than  the  packing  together  of  17  or  18  feet 
frontages,  in  uniform  consecutive  ranges,  as 
tasteless  in  the  external  appearance,  as  comfort- 
less in  internal  accommodation,  and  transitory 
in  permanence. 

When  the  row  is  numbered,  decorated,  and 
tenanted,  the  builder’s  view  is  attained  : he 
parts  with  his  interest,  which  is  but  for  a sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  years’  lease  : the  annuitant 
at  7 per  cent,  succeeds  him ; and  ultimately 
the  landlord  acquires  a ramshacle  property, 
calculated  to  endure  possibly  as  long  as  the 
fashion  that  has  passed  before  a matured 
tenure  establishes  a fair  property  in  tenements. 

The  seeming  liberality  of  space,  such  as 
squares,  crescents,  and  the  like,  ought  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  small  as  well  as  the  large 
class  of  houses.  Semi-detached  or  commodious 
premises  always  produce  more  rent,  and  not 
only  that,  but  a better  order  of  tenant — more 
permanent  because  more  satisfied.  Besides, 
the  rents  are  larger  just  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  comforts  and  consequent  greater 
respectability  of  the  vicinage. 

As  to  the  quality  of  architecture  in  general, 
that  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  lease, 
and  is  just  calculated  to  bide  its  time.  As  the 
custom  of  short  leasing  grows,  so  the  frailty 
of  structures  becomes  more  frail.  It  might 
be  worth  consideration  whether  the  possessor 
of  suburban  acres  would  not  find  his  advan- 
tage in  doubling  the  present  extent  of  term 
from  70  to  150  years. 

On  the  existing  mode,  however,  whether  for 
sixty  or  more  years,  the  policy  of  building  first 
of  all  good  structures  ; secondly,  commo- 
dious curtilages  ; thirdly,  wide  causeways ; and 
fourthly,  open  spaces,  with  verdure  and  planta- 
tions—is  too  palpable  to  need  comment. 

A glance  at  the  massive  dull  ranges  of 
Harley,  Wimpole,  Wigmore,  Welbeck,  and  the 
numerous  other  quadrangular  ranges  of  that 
dingy  locality,  will  prove  the  force  of  these 
observations  ; and  in  laying  out  the  beauti- 
ful and  (in  position)  incomparable  vacant 
spaces  as  yet  unoccupied,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  architect  who  lays  down 
the  ground  plan  will  have  due  regard  to 
modern  improvements  in  the  varied  disposition 
of  squares  and  gardens,  of  effective  isolated 
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buildings,  and  of  that  aerial  grace  which  lends 
a light  aspect  to  the  most  massive  structures. 

The  quarter  to  which  I allude  is  the  only 
unoccupied  one  within  the  same  range  of  the 
centre,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  family  set- 
tlements it  is  alone  due  that  compacted  dwell- 
ings have  not  already  covered  the  whole  space 
between  the  Glass  Palace  and  the  Bromplon- 
road.  The  soil  being  dry,  the  air  light,  the 
neighbourhood  unsullied  by  any  deformity 
(save  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks),  the  cha- 
racter of  the  suburb  around  being  good  and 
much  sought  after,  assure  the  proprietors  of 
the  fact,  that  it  only  requires  a little  liberality 
of  space,  with  great  caution  in  the  adoption  of 
designs,  to  make  this  the  most  fashionable  and 
eligible  neighbourhood  about  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  the  most  profitable  to  the  owners. 

One  of  the  greatest  — the  very  greatest — 
characteristic  of  any  town  is  a grand  cause- 
way. The  park  side  is,  in  this  respect,  tolera- 
bly well,  and  when  the  barrack  nuisance  may 
be  abated,  will  be  second  only  to  the  Bays- 
water-road.  The  Brompton-road  is,  however, 
worse  than  mean — at  present  it  is  miserable. 

From  the  church  gate  (and  that  should  be 
withdrawn  6 or  8 feet),  full  20  feet  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  public  road,  throughout  the  whole 
distance  to  Mr.  Freke’s  buildings.  The  sacri- 
fice of  that  strip  would  confer  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  estate ; and  as  there  cannot  be  less 
than  150  acres  in  the  great  lease  now  about  to 
be  allotted,  liberality  in  this  regard  would  pay 
a hundredfold. 

There  is  also  a plot  of  singularly  well-placed 
ground  next  the  church  at  Brompton,  which 
intervenes,  and  ought  to  give  up  a portion  to  ' 
the  road  : without  this,  the  widening  of  the  j 
residue  might  assimilate  to  the  Strand,  where, 
between  Clement’s  Danes  and  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  the  wretched 
stack  of  houses  between  the  Strand  and  Old 
Clothes-row  defiles  the  main  artery. 

In  the  old  city  a similar  stack  (next  Pater- 
noster-rovv)  blocks  up  St.  Paul’s,  and  at  Hol- 
born-bars  disfigures  Holborn:  these  straits 
should  be  avoided  in  the  new  town,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  guard  against  any  such  possible 
Gothicism. 

As  to  the  character  of  architecture  to  be 
adopted  on  so  large  an  extent,  it  ought  to  be 
varied  and  good.  Give  each  house  a space  for 
at  least  free  circulation  of  air,  and,  if  possible, 
a large  saloon  detached,  with  occasional  sta- 
bles ; but,  above  all,  let  the  grand  causeways 
be  spacious,  and  lead  to  something, — the  Park 
at  one  end,  gardens  like  Hyde-park  Gardens 
fronting  the  Hyde, — and  the  same  towards 
the  other  outer  bounds.  Let  the  trees  (if  any 
there  be)  stand  : plant  limes  and  other  smooth- 
leafed  species  in  all  openings  for  verdure,  for 
it  also  promotes  ventilation,  not  to  speak  of 
ornament. 

The  hand  of  the  destroyer  will  soon  spread 
havoc  among  the  groves  of  Brompton  Park : 
the  verdant  and  yet  sequestered  lawns  within 
the  bosom  of  the  town,  for  the  most  part  un- 
conscious of  them,  will  give  place  to  York 
and  Irish  flagging.  I pray  them,  as  far  as 
may  be,  to  spare  the  trees,  and  to  go  softly 
over  the  stones.  Quondam. 


THE  LATE  ART-DISCOVERIES  ON  THE 
RHINE. 

FRESCOES  AND  GLASS. 

M.  W.  Lubke,  the  discoverer  of  the  old 
frescoes  at  Sendenhorst  and  Legden,  has,  after 
a more  accurate  inquiry,  published  in  his  own 
tongue  the  following  detail  of  these  interest- 
ing relics.  “ At  Sendenhorst  my  first  labours 
had  brought  to  light  the  figure  of  a bishop, 
clothed  in  a red  cloak  and  yellow  under- 
garment. The  form  of  the  mitre  and  staff 
showed  the  transition  of  Romanic  in  the  Gothic 
style  : the  figure  was  of  the  same  type,  although 
not  of  the  superior  character  of  other  works  of 
that  period.  Still  examination  was  continued, 
as,  judging  from  other  analogies,  I expected 
the  whole  choir  similarly  pictured.  But  I 
soon  found  that  the  spaces  had  been  first 
covered  by  the  daub  of  the  Renaissance,  and 
partly  also  removed  by  the  scraper  of  the 
mason.  This  delusion  has  been,  however,  re- 
compensed by  the  since  discovered  frescoes  of 


the  church  of  Methles,  near  Dortmund,  on  the 
Cologne  and  Minden  line.  This  pretty  little 
church  consists  of  three  naves,  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  above  transition 
period,  and  belongs  to  the  former  portion  of 
the  thirteenth  century;  and  to  this  period  also 
are  to  be  ascribed  those  highly-finished  and 
splendid  frescoes  which  cover  the  whole  of  the 
edifice,  especially  the  choir.  The  white  shroud 
covering  these  walls  has  been  already  removed, 
and  the  grand  figures,  but  little  faint,  be- 
speak the  whole  youth,  freshness,  and  creative 
power  of  that  gigantic  art-period.  The  sub- 
jects, so  far  as  uncovered,  exhibit  the  usual 
cycle,  Christ  in  his  primaeval,  stern  conception, 
with  the  apostles  and  patrons  of  the  church  on 
the  ceiling ; on  the  walls  the  twelve  apostles 
and  the  life  of  the  Virgin.  Here,  the  whole 
height  and  perfection  of  a truly  hieratic 
art  are  yet  displayed.  Habited  in  a splendid 
antique  drapery,  with  features  of  high  ideal- 
ity, somewhat  approaching  Hellenic  form- 
perfection,  the  solemn  array  passes  before 
us,  greater  even  than  the  choir  of  the 
tragedy  of  old  Greece.  The  frescoes  which 
I have  discovered  in  the  Nicolai  chapel  at 
Soest,  nearly  approach  in  style  those  of 
Methler.  Allied  to  these,  again,  although 
from  a lesser  hand,  are  the  frescoes  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Soest,  while  those  lately  discovered  in  the  chief 
apsis  are  of  a more  primitive,  more  simple  and 
stern  style.  The  importance  of  this  whole 
series  of  mediaeval  frescoes  is  the  more  appa- 
rent, as  the  monuments  of  this  art-period  are 
either  still  hidden  under  the  layer  of  white- 
wash, or  have  long  passed  away  under  the 
hand  of  Vandalism  and  stupidity.  But  even 
the  practical  architect  may  learn  and  improve 
from  these  pictures,  as  the  whole  art-tradition 
of  that  period  is,  after  all,  scanty.  Moreover, 
from  the  time  of  ihe  Hellenic  arts  down  to  the 
past  masters  who  built  our  cathedrals,  archi- 
tecture and  painting  were  undisseverable,  like 
mind  and  body.  The  stained  windows,  also, 
of  the  Legden  Church,  deserve  particular  notice, 
on  account  of  their  variety,  beauty,  and  high 
state  of  preservation.  Their  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  mild,  harmonious  ensemble,  are 
unsurpassed.  Their  technicism  is  still  the  old, 
imperfect,  where  every  part  of  the  design  forms 
a separate  piece  of  glass,  combined  with  the 
others  by  the  lead  frames,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  this  which  forms  the  contour.  Still,  the 
design  of  the  detail,  the  heads,  &c.,  are  of 
surpassing  beauty.  M.  Quast,  conservator- 
general  of  national  antiquities  in  Prussia,  has 
lately  visited  the  church  of  Methler,  which 
augurs  well  for  its  speedy  and  effectual  restora- 
tion. 


THREATENED  STRIKE  OF  OPERATIVE 

ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS,  MILL- 
WRIGHTS, SMITHS,  &c. 

It  will  have  been  observed  by  all  readers 
of  the  daily  papers  that  a formidable  combina- 
tion of  workmen  throughout  the  country 
threatens  not  only  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
progress  of  demand  and  supply  in  one  of  our 
great  branches  of  manufacture,  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  work  done  and  the  use  of 
machinery  to  do  it  with,  but  thu3  in  fact  to 
divert  the.  extensive  engineering  trade  of  this 
country  into  foreign  channels, — at  a moment, 
too,  when,  having  completed  our  own  main 
railway  ramifications,  there  was  some  hope 
that  supplementary  work  for  our  engineering 
operatives  would  be  coming  in,  in  increased 
quantity,  from  continental  sources,  to  be  done 
on  demand,  however  prompt  or  limited  as  to 
time.  The  objects  which  the  unionists  have 
in  view  are,  to  compel  the  masters  to  cease 
giving  overwork,  to  cease  giving  piece-work, 
moreover  to  reduce  the  ordinary  hours  of 
work  without  reducing  wages,  finally  to 
abolish  the  use  of  machine  making  machines, 
and  to  discharge  those  who  work  them.  We 
cannot  believe  that  the  threat  will  be  persisted 
in,  or  that  so  large  a body  of  workmen  have 
not  some  in  their  ranks  a little  more  far-sighted 
than  the  leaders,  who  seem  to  be  bent  on  the 
destruction  of  their  own  means  of  livelihood, 
by  compelling  the  removal  of  capital  into 
channels  where  no  such  combinations  will 


interfere  with  it.  The  attempt  by  machine- 
makers  to  put  down  the  use  of  machinery  itself 
is  incomprehensible.  The  masters  have  already 
combined  in  self-defence,  and  threaten  to  dis- 
charge their  workmen  in  a body  of  many 
thousands,  if  the  unionists  cause  the  workmen 
of  any  one  master  to  strike  for  such  purposes 
as  those  threatened.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  threatened  evil  may  be  averted. 


ANCIENT  LETTERING  IN  MODERN 
CHURCHES. 

In  Mr.  Truefitt’s  “Notes,”  the  writer 
implies  that  “the  bright, the  elegant  old  letters 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  may  be 
found  by  those  who  search  under  whitewash,” 
&c.  I will  with  pleasure  make  a journey  to 
see  any  letters  of  that  date  on  the  walls  of  a 
church.  But  then  Mr.  Truefitt  speaks  of  those 
same  letters  being  understood  only  by  a few 
architects  and  antiquaries,  does  he  mean  the 
black  letter  or  old  English?  The  Builder 
of  Jan.  19,  1850,  says — “ From  A.D.  1000  till 
about  1350,  a kind  of  Roman  character  called 
Lombardic  was  commonly  used.  The  cha- 
racter called  black  letter  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  A.D.  1350.”  And  The  Builder 
is  right,  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
is  about  the  time  that  black  letter  was  first 
used. 

It  is  not  a good  argument  that  because 
people  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  old 
English  it  should  not  be  written.  It  is  to  be 
acquired  in  a few  minutes.  Often,  while  en- 
gaged in  writing  scripture  texts  in  churches,  I 
have  heard  such  exclamations  as  “ He’s  writing 
Latin,” — “ that’s  Greek  to  us,” — till  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  simple  construction 
of  the  letters,  when  the  speakers  have  at  once 
taken  a pride  in  conquering  the  difficulty ; 
and  what  costs  some  little  trouble  to  attain  is 
mostly  better  remembered. 

James  West. 

***  The  commandments,  texts,  &c.,  put  up 
in  churches  should  certainly  be  open  to  the 
“ meanest  capacities.”  Records  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  learned. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Artesian  Springs — Tradition  at  Algiers. — 
There  exists  a tradition  in  some  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  that  a prophet  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  called  Dou’l-Kornin,  was  the 
author  of  those  springs  whose  traces  are  to  be 
met  with  in  many  places  of  the  desert.  Even 
now  the  natives  are  imitating  the  meaning  of 
this  tradition,  and  M.Berburgger  has  addressed 
to  the  French  Academy  a memoir  on  their 
procedure.  The  making  of  real  artesian  wells 
is  now  practised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Sahara,  at  Oued-Rir.  They  first  make  a square 
excavation,  each  side  being  one  mfetre  broad, 
and  lined  with  boards  of  date-wood.  Even 
men  for  boring  are  now  found  amongst 
the  natives,  and  M.  B.  says,  that  the  desert 
once  supplied  with  artesian  wells,  will  change 
the  face  of  this  part  of  North  Africa. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  Vienna.  — M. 
Endlicher,  the  architect,  of  Vienna,  has  just 
published  a work  with  fifteen  lithographic 
plates,  representing  the  wooden  stalls  of  that 
ancient  edifice.  They  date  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  were  executed  by  Master  Jorg 
Syrnsten,  a name  unknown  to  art-biographers. 

The  Pantheon,  Paris. — This,  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  edifices  of  the  French  capital,  re-ren- 
dered now  to  public  worship,  was  built  by 
Soufflot  in  1757.  Being,  however,  situate  on 
the  catacombs,  it  threatened  ruin,  after  stand- 
ing for  about  thirteen  years.  It  was  in  the 
year  1791  that  the  French  constituent  decided 
on  dedicating  it  to  the  great  men  of  France, 
under  the  name  of  Pantheon,  with  the  inscrip* 
tion,  “Aux  grands  hommes,  la  patrie  re'- 
connoissante.”  The  ashes  of  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau and  Voltaire  were  deposited  within  its 
vaults.  In  the  year  1822  it  was  again  conse- 
crated to  religious  worship ; but  again  made  a 
secular  building  in  1830.  Since  then,  it  had 
been  ornamented  with  copies  of  Raphaelean 
pictures,  and  some  original  paintings.  The 
ApotMose,  by  Gros,  attracted  great  notice. 
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The  form  of  tlie  building  is  that  of  a Greek  ' 
cross,  with  a dome  in  the  centre,  the  chef 
d’ceuvre  of  Soufflot.  The  front  is  ornamented 
by  twenty-two  columns. 

Kaulbach. — This  master  is  now  engaged  in 
the  design  of  the  cartoon  which  will  form  the 
great  frescoe  of  the  entrance  to  the  new 
museum  of  Berlin.  It  represents  “ the  flower 
period  ( Blulhenzeit ) of  Grecian  art,”  which  is 
grandly  reflected  on  the  canvas  of  the  great 
German  painter.  M.  Muhr,  the  chief  assist- 
ant of  Director  Kaulbach,  is  at  Berlin,  pre- 
paring for  the  opening  of  this  part  of  the 
building  next  summer. 

Cologne  Cathedral. — The  works  at  this  huge 


finished  with  a cut  stone  roof.  Between  each 1 propose  that  a roading  should  be  carried  upon 
projecting  portion  is  a series  of  buttresses,  and  ; it,  on  columns  or  archway,  at  such  an  elevation 
the  windows  of  the  three  stories  are  of  simple  j as  would  connect  it  with  the  several  streets  and 
character,  having  plain  label  moulding,  mul- 
lions,  &c.  Original  contract,  24,203 /. 

John  Smith  is  the  builder. 

The  committee  of  Natural  History  of  the 


bridges  at  present  adjoining  or  spanning  the 
Mr.  I river.  C.  E. 

| Canada  West. 

The  suggestion,  as  our  readers  know, is 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  have  “at  length”  de- I not  a new  one.  We  insert  this  note  that  it  may 


cided  respecting  the  proposed  Museum;  of 
the  plans  submitted  in  competition  two  were 
selected,  as  being  most  worthy  of  adoption  ; 
one  by  Mr.  John  J.  Lyons,  architect,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Duncan  C.  Ferguson,  architect 


be  kept  in  mind. 


HEALTH  ACTS. 

_ _.n  , Dewsbury. — The  Board  of  Health  for  this 

(and  master  over  the  architectural  school  of  \ place  has  just  been  elected  under  the  provi- 

f ■ ' i ’ ’ll  J 7 _ . 7 . . \ A 7'*  — i.mno  f 7liA  T^i , 1.1 1 -1  l-T n 1 f 1 . A nn  (1  1...1.1  i t a 


design  in  connection  with  the  society.)  After  a sions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  held  its 

building  are  progressing,  as  the  voluntary  con-  1 long  deliberation  that  of  the  latter  gentleman  first  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst.  \V  e are  glad 

tributions  of  this  year  exceed  30,000  thalers,  j was  accepted.  i to  fintl  l^at  tlie  utmost  unanimity  prevails 

The  Pope  has  sent  crosses  of  his  order  to  A new  Presbyterian  College  is  to  be  built  at  amongst  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  that 
several  persons  engaged  in  the  undertaking. ! Belfast.  The  proposed  building  is  to  have  a | they  are  one  and  all  determined  to  carry  out 
M.  Wiener  has  made  a medal,  representing  the  frontage  of  130  feet  and  a depth  of  40  feet,  to  ! tlie  Public  Health  Act  with  zeal  and  spirit. 
dome  as  it  is,  and  as  it  will  be  when  finished,  stand  on  a site  (overlooking  the  Queen’s  Col- 1 they  intend  to  lose  no  time  in  making  the 
afcr  the  designs  of  the  building,  by  Councillor  I lege)  277  ft.  by  400  ft.  An  entrance  hall  necessary  arrangements  for  servering  the  tlis- 
Zwirner.  The  explanatory  text  to  the  coin  is  ! and  five  rooms  of  unequal  dimensions,  with  a tnct,  and  providing  it  with  a good  and  ample 
written  in  German,  French,  and  English.  The  superficial  area  averaging  900  or  1000  square  ; supply  of  water,  of  which  all,  but  particularly 
diameter  of  the  medal  is  28  lines,  and  its  cost 1 feet,  porter’s  rooms,  water  closets,  urinals,  ’ thejioorer  classes,  are  now  in  the  utmost  need._ 

12  thalers  in  silver  and  1 thaler  in  bronze.  j &c.,  &c.,  are  to  be  provided.  The  cost  is  not 

___  to  exceed  2,500 1.  and  the  architect  whose  ser- 


Dartford. — We  find  that  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  having  received  the  Ordnance  survey 


vices  are  engaged  is  expected  to  forfeit  his  [ of  their  district,  intend  to  lose  no  time  in  lay- 
I right  to  any  fees  over  100/.  the  surplus  to  be  ' ing  out  the  works  of  drainage  and  water 


STATE  OF  TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 

Being  a frequent  visiter  to  the  Metropolis,  I considered  a donation  to  the  college,— a novel 
I have  from  time  to  time  noticed  with  regret  j proposition. 

the  filthy-looking  condition  of  T rafalgar-square  J St.  Mary’s  chapel  at  Limerick  is  to  be  re- 
proceeding from  the  leaky  state  of  the  ponds  ; | built,  and  a subscription  list  has  been  set  on 


and,  upon  one  occasion,  saw  work  going  for- 
ward that  appeared  to  me  a desirable  but  vain 


foot  for  that  purpose. 

New  transepts  are  to  be  erected  to  the 


supply.  A meeting  of  the  local  Board  was 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Ordnance  plans  should 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Ranger,  who  had  some 
time  previously  been  appointed  their  consult- 
ing engineer,  and  that  that  gentleman  should 


attempt  to  make  them  perfectly  sound.*  I church  of  St.  Mathias  at  Dublin,  according  to  i be  instructed  to  proceed  forthwith  in  drawing 


would,  therefore,  venture  to  suggest  whether  tjie  p]ans  furnished  by  Messrs.  Louch  and 


or  not  a small  gutter  cut  round  the  base  of 
each  pond  would  not  at  all  events  answer  the 
present  purpose  to  confine  the  small  quantity 
of  escape  to  a few  inches,  instead  of  allowing 
it  to  straggle,  as  it  does  at  present,  over  the 
surface  of  the  pavement.  C.  E.  K. 

***  Something  effectual  should  at  once  be 
done  here  : the  present  condition  of  the  Place 
is  miserable.  The  cement  pavement  laid  down 
as  bands  to  the  stone  pavement  has  failed  en- 
tirely. Some  particulars  of  its  formation  might 
be  useful  as  a warning. 


MEMORANDA  OF  WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  works  at  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum, 
which  is  being  erected  at  Mullingar,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Mulvany,  are  progressing.  The 
building  has  a frontage  of  735  ft  10  in.;  and 
the  centre  portion  extends  664  ft.  10  in.  The 
exterior  walls  are  being  erected  of  rubble 
masonry,  with  horizontal  beds  and  vertical 
joints : all  the  cut  stone  is  from  the  quarries  at 
Tullamore.  The  dressings  round  windows 
and  doors  of  the  centre  building,  entrance 
porch,  projecting  oriels,  mullions,  &c.  are  of 
tooled  and  chiselled  work,  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  cut  stone  being  punched  and  drafted. 
On  principal  story  of  centre  building  is  an 


Son,  architects. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
completion  of  the  Knockwilliam  contract,  and 
also  in  the  construction  of  the  new  works  be- 
tween Knockwilliam  and  Mullinvat,  on  the 
Waterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway  ; and  it  is 
expected,  that  the  line  will  be  finished  against 
next  spring,  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway. 

A new  National  Model  Agricultural  school 
has  been  opened  at  Woodstock  : it  is  situated 
at  the  Western  slope  of  Brandon-hill.  The 
designs  have  been  furnished  by  the  architect 
to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

The  sum  of  3.000Z.  will  be  required  by  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  during  the  eRsuing  year. 

A new  bank  is  to  be  erected  at  Kells, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wm.  F. 
Caldbeck,  architect. 


LONDON  QUAYS  AND  SEWERAGE. 

TUNNEL  ACROSS  THE  MERSEY. 

More  than  four  years  ago  I submitted  to  a 
well-known  legal  firm  in  Liverpool  the  sketch 
of  a project  for  placing  a submarine  tunnel  (of 
similar  construction  to  that  which  at  present 

_ __  spans  the  Menai  Straits)  between  the  town  of 

entrance-hall,  with  porter’s  room  communi-  ! Liverpool  and  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Mer- 


sey, but  was,  however,  given  to  understand 
that  the  idea  was  altogether  too  visionary  to 
meet  with  any  sort  of  favour  with  the  capitalists 
of  that  city.  Never  having  had  an  opportunity 
since  of  examining  the  matter,  I am  unable  to 
say  to  what  extent  I had  proposed  a feasible 
recreation  room,  34  ft.  10  in.  by  25  ft.,  linen  ! undertaking.  Observing  in  a colonial  paper 


eating  with  same ; master’s  and  matron’s 
rooms,  each,  22  ft.  7 in.  by  16  ft. ; a steward’s 
room,  20  ft.  4 in.  by  1 5 ft.  6 in.;  manager’s 
and  board  room,  25  ft.  by  16  ft.  8 in.;  sur- 
gery, &c.  The  first  floor  of  this  portion  con- 
tains six  bed  rooms  of  various  sizes,  with  a 


and  clothes  store,  &c.  A chapel  is  situated 
over  recreation  room,  and  has  in  connection 
therewith  a clergyman’s  apartment,  staircase, 
&c.  The  east  and  west  wings,  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  accommodation  of  male  and 
female  patients,  respectively  contain,  a recep- 
tion room,  13  ft.  5 in.  by  11  ft.  6 in. ; twelve 
single  rooms,  9 ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  ; dormitories, 
with  attendants’  rooms,  clothes  stores,  padded 
rooms,  wash  rooms,  water  closets,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  entered  from  a corridor  10  feet  wide, 
lit  by  windows  in  front  of  building.  Similar 
arrangements  are  carried  out  on  the  floors 
above.  The  general  appearance  of  the  build- 
ing is  simple,  and  the  style  is  Tudor  Gothic. 
The  centre  building  forms  a distinct  feature, 
having  two  projecting  wings,  with  the  entrance 
porch  between  them  : at  either  extremity  are 
corresponding  wings  terminating  in  gables, 
and  surmounted  by  finials  : large  oriel  win- 
dows project  from  the  face  of  wings,  and  are 


that  this  identical  scheme  is  actually  under 
contemplation,  I have  taken  the  liberty  of 
calling  your  attention  to,  I trust,  a happier 
application  of  this  system. 

It  has  occurred  to  me,  that  by  no  other 
method  of  construction  than  this  could  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  be  relieved  of  the  offensive 
burden  it  is  at  present  doomed  to  bear;  its 
banks  adorned  ; and  the  public  accommodated 
with  all  the  advantages  of  a noble  line  of  quays 
from  Westminster  to  London-bridge. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  a system  of  tubular 
quays,  constructed  so  as  to  become  the  re- 
cipients of  the  City  sewers,  it  would  then  be  in 
the  power  of  the  authorities  to  establish,  at 
proper  intervals,  manufactories  for  the  con- 
version of  liquid  into  patent  manure  ; or  to 
otherwise  dispose  of  it  as  judged  best. 

As  the  level  at  which  these  tubes  would  have 
to  be  sunk  would  be  incompatible  with  the 


up  a report  on  the  most  advisable  source  for 
the  future  water  supply  of  the  town,  as  well  as 
on  the  best  mode  of  laying  down  complete  and 
efficient  works  of  sewerage  and  house  drainage. 


REVISION  OF  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  in  Green- 
ich  and  Lewisham,  by  the  builders  and 
other  persons  interested  in  house  property, 
to  devise  means  by  which  such  alterations 
shall  be  made  in  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ings Act,  as  will  cause  it  to  be  a public  bene- 
fit, instead  of,  as  it  now  manifestly  is,  a public 
nuisance.  It  is  notorious  to  all  persons,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  erection  of 
buildings,  that  the  present  Act  is  exceedingly 
crude,  and  in  many  instances  its  operations 
have  been  unjust  and  oppressive.  The  fees 
sometimes,  and  I speak  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, have  amounted  to  as  much  as  25  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes  75  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
of  the  work,  when  at  the  same  time  no  possible 
benefit  could  be  derived  from  the  supervision 
of  the  surveyor;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
many  improvements,  particularly  in  small  pro- 
perties, which  are  necessary  for  health  and 
cleanliness,  are  not  carried  out,  or  else  every 
endeavour  is  made  to  evade  the  law ; and  it  is 
thought  to  be  praiseworthy,  and  something  to 
boast  of,  when  the  evasion  is  successful.  A 
large  portion  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act  have 
caused  much  unnecessary  interference,  without 
effecting  any  good  purpose.  It  only  requires 
a few  earnest  men  to  move  in  this  matter,  and 
I know  they  could  lay  before  the  public  a mass 
of  evidence,  showing  that  the  Act  does  not 
effect  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  oftentimes  produces  an 
enormous  loss  in  time  and  money,  and  in 
many  cases  has  been  ruinously  oppressive. 
The  committee  would  gladly  receive  commu- 
nications, as  they  are  anxious  the  movement 
should  be  on  as  extended  a scale  as  possible. 

John  Parker. 


A Hoarding. — I had  occasion  to  be  passing 
along  King-street,  Cheapside,  recently,  and  at 
the  Gresham-street  corner  they  are  taking 
down  a house,  round  which,  of  course,  there  is 
a hoarding,  and  whilst  I was  going  along  close 
by  it,  a cab  suddenly  shot  round  from 
Gresham-street,  knocked  me  down,  and  ran 
over  my  foot,  which  has  confined  me  to  my 
I have  addressed  you,  to 


room  ever  since. 

complain  of  hoardings  being  erected  at  corners 
of  streets,  without  pathways  being  protected 
existence  of  a continuous  thoroughfare,  I would  | for  foot  passengers. — John  Wilson. 
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MANUALS.— DEMPSEY’S  BUILDERS' 
GUIDE. 


When  contemplating  constructive  failures, 
and  their  consequences,  we  have  sometimes 
been  led  to  think  that  it  would  not  he  amiss, 
when  public  officers  were  being  appointed  for 
the  supervision  of  structural  operations,  if 
candidates  were  brought  forward  by  their 
nominators  in  a manner  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  case  of  parliamentary  elections  ; in  order 
that  those  resident  in  the  districts  concerned 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  satisfying  them- 
selves as  to  their  eligibility.  Then,  the  vjry 
act  of  publicly  proposing  Mr.  So-and-so  as  a 
“ fit  and  proper  person,”  & c.,  would  lay  the 
nominator  under  a responsibility  which  of 
itself  would  be  a partial  guaranty  of  the  candi- 
date’s competency  ; while  the  electors  could  put 
such  interrogatories  as  to  them  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  clear  away  any  doubts  that  remained, 
and  also  to  determine  as  to  comparative  merit. 
Under  such  a plan  we  should  possibly  have 
such  colloquies  as  the  following  : — 

Querist. — “ What  are  your  sentiments  as  to 
the  modern  use  of  ancient  architectural  styles, 
for  purity  or  adaptation  ?” 

Candidate “ Pure;  decidedly  conserva- 
tive,” or  “ for  liberal  adaptation,”  as  the  case 
might  be. 

Querist. — “And  as  to  labour  ?” 

Candidate. — “Protective;  that  is,  I dis- 
approve sub-letting.” 

Querist. — “ What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
practice  of  compoing  ?” 

Candidate. — “ That  it  hides  a multitude  of 
sins  ; but  that  the  railways  will  put  an  end  to 
it;  by  facilitating  the  transmission  of  proper 
building  materials,  from  the  scenes  of  their 
production  to  any  where  that  they  may  be 
wanted.” 

Querist. — “Do  you  think  working-men 
should  be  allowed  access  to  scientific  informa- 
tion ?” 

Candidate. — “Certainly:  universal  suffrage  ! 
they  want  useful-art  education.” 

Querist. — “ You  may  go  down  for  the  pre- 
sent.” 


Failures  are  expensive  lessons ; therefore 
they  should  not  be  lost  upon  us  : in  them  we 
may  discover  the  fallacy  of  what  previously 
may  have  been  considered  infallible  principles. 
Non-failures  may  be  just  within  the  verge; 
and  yet  pass  for  successes.  Yet,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  just  proportions  convey  a sen- 
sation of  satisfaction,  though  we  may  not  per- 
ceive, the  while,  the  excellencies  that  compose 
the  perfection  which  results  ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  that  which  is  on  the  verge  of 
failure,  if  visible,  is  usually  unsatisfactory  to 
the  senses,  though  we  do  not,  the  while,  detect 
wherein  the  impending  danger  is  involved. 
How  vital,  that  district  surveyors  should  be 


buildings.”  * In  this  work,  though  there  is 
hardly  anything  so  salient  as  to  arrest  especial 
attention,  we  have  yet  a fruit  of  much  industry 
and  discrimination  well  applied ; and,  indeed, 
in  the  more  important  departments  of  building, 
such  as  foundations,  boring,  piling,  &c.,  there  is 
much  that  is  often  left  untouched  in  works  of  a 
similar  class.  To  the  clerk  of  works,  to  the 
onerous  nature  of  whose  office  full  justice  is 
done  in  the  introduction,  it  will  form  as  good 
a “ Guide,”  for  its  size,  as  he  could  wish  for. 
In  it  will  be  found  several  appliances  which 
are  thus  published  in  a permanent  form  for 
the  first  time.  We  feel  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  recommend  it,  as  sound  and  practical, 
and  free  from  the  encumbrance  of  unnecessary 
verbiage.  The  subjoined  extract  may  serve  as 
a sample : — 

“ Slate. — Slate  is  a material  which  is  met  with 
in  a great  variety  of  qualities.  That  used  for  roof- 
ing is  quarried  abundantly  in  Westmoreland,  York- 
shire, Leicestershire,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire. 
Also,  to  a great  extent,  in  Wales,  for  the  London 
market.  In  Scotland,  Balahulish  and  Easdale 
furnish  the  chief  supply.  Irish  slate,  of  good 
quality,  is  now  quarried  in  the  island  of  Yalentia, 
Kerry.  Slate  appears  to  be  a sedimentary  rock, 
formed  by  the  deposition  of  minute  particles  of  the 
primary  rocks  in  a stratum  of  mud,  subsequently 
consolidated  by  heat  or  pressure.  This  theory  of 
formation  seems  especially  probable  inthecaseofthose 
slates  which  contain  vegetable  or  animal  remains.  In 
some  instances,  the  depositions  of  mud  have  become 
intermixed  with  matter  ejected  by  submarine  vol- 
canoes, or  fragments  of  older  rocks,  broken  and 
dispersed  by  geological  convulsions.  This  kind  of 
intermixture,  has  produced  the  varieties  of  grey- 
wacke  rocks,  which  pass  from  coarse  slate  into  con- 
glomerate rocks,  and  occasionally  appear  composed 
of  slate  and  sand,  differing  but  little  from  sandstone. 
Flinty  slate  contains  more  siliceous  earth  than  the 
other  kinds,  and  is  frequently  met  with  alternating 
with  the  latter.  This  kind  of  mixture,  when  it 
loses  the  laminar  structure,  becomes  hornstone,  or, 
as  the  French  call  it,  petro-silex.  If  it  contains 
crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  termed  hornstone  porphyry. 
All  these  varieties  are  found  alternating  in  the  same 
rocks  in  Charnwood  forest,  in  North  Wales,  and  in 
Cumberland.  Slate  contains  nearly  all  the  principal 
metallic  ores,  either  in  veins  or  beds,  but  flint 
slate  seldom  contains  any  of  these.  The  killas  of 
Cornwall,  which  is  remarkably  metallifareous,  is  a 
variety  of  slate.  Clay-slate  is  a softer  kind,  found 
in  the  coal  strata,  abounding  in  the  most  rocky 
districts,  resting  on  granite  gniess  or  mica  slate. 
That  slate  lying  nearest  to  the  primary  rocks  has  a 
more  shining  lustre  than  the  other,  and  partakes 
more  of  the  crystalline  quality  of  mica  slate  : re- 
ceding from  these  its  texture  becomes  more  earthy. 
In  colour,  it  has  various  shades  of  grey,  inclining  to 
blue,  green,  purple,  or  red.  It  is  chiefly  composed 
of  indurated  clay,  with,  occasionally,  particles  of 
quartz  and  mica,  and  in  the  coarser  kinds,  fragments 
of  the  primary  rocks,  grains  of  felspar,  &c. 
Clay  slate  is  always  found  in  stratified  beds,  from 
half-an-inch  to  many  hundred  feet  in  thickness. 
Slate  rocks  vary  much  in  quality  in  the  same 
mountain.  Magnesia  enters  largely  into  the  com 


able  practicians  ; that  workmen  should  pro-  position  of  some  of  the  slates,  giving  them  a green 
gress,  and  not  retrograde ; and  that  those  who  colour,  whence  they  pass  into  chloric  or  talcy 
immediately  direct  or  supervise  their  opera-  Whetstone  slate,  used  for  hones  is  a vanety 

,.  , ,,  , ,,  » ■ .i  • • si—  of  this  kind.  The  fine  kind,  which  is  used  tor 

tons  should  be  well  up  m the  principles  as  Beldom  f„™,s  ent  re  mountains,  but  is 

well  as  practice  of  the  multifold  ramifications  | « embedded  in  coarser  qualities.  The  beds 

of  their  art.  There  is  much  more  requisite  to  are  sometimes  of  great  thickness,  and  usually  rise 
occupy  the  mind  than  the  poetry  and  aesthetics  I at  an  eieVated  angle.  Those  varieties  which  are 
of  our  art : there  are  the  sterner  realities  ; the  least  absorbent  have  the  smoothest  surface,  and 


sterner,  because  more  responsible,  hut  yet 
pleasurable  also,  when  pursued  with  right 
spirit. 

If  construction  be  more  responsible  than 
design,  then  should  we  be  ready  to  award  the 
fair  meed  of  commendation  to  those  writers 
who  devote  their  time  and  talents  to  its  deve- 
lopment ; and  who,  impressed  with  its  prime 
importance,  waste  the  midnight  oil  in  its 
abstruse  considerations.  And  those  manuals 
which  walk  the  cycle  of  the  structural  arts,  if 
carried  out  with  integrity,  are  deserving  our 
regard  hardly  less  than  the  more  elaborated 
mono  - treatises  ; seeing  that  they  address 
themselves  to  the  greater  number,  and  convey, 
in  a concentrated  form,  the  pabulum  they 


split  into  the  thinnest  plates,  are,  of  course,  the 
best  for  conversion.  A symptom  of  quality  for 
durability  is  afforded  by  breathing  on  the  slate, 
when,  if  the  argillaceous  odour  is  strongly  emitted, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  slate  will  be  liable  to 
rapid  decomposition.  The  large  slate  quarries  at 
Penrhyn,  are  worked  in  successive  ranges  of  eleva- 
tion, or  terraces,  and  the  slate  is  obtained  in  im 
mense  masses  by  blasting.” 


1S00&3. 


A Text  Book  of  Geometrical  Drawing,  for  the 
use  of  Mechanics  and  Schools,  in  which  the 
definitions  and  rules  of  geometry  are  familiarly 
explained,  the  practical  problems  arranged 
from  the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex,  and 
in  their  description  technicalities  avoided  as 
much  as  possible : with  illustrations  for 
drawing  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of 
buildings  and  machinery  j an  introduction  to 
isometrical  drawing  ; and  an  essay  on  linear 
perspective  and  shadows;  the  whole  illus- 
trated with  fifty-six  steel  plates,  containing 
over  two  hundred  diagrams.  By  Wm. 
Minifie,  architect,  and  teacher  of  drawing 
in  the  central  high  school  of  Baltimore. 
Third  edition,  published  by  W.  Minifie  and 
Co.,  Baltimore.  1851. 

We  have  thus  fully  given  the  title  of  this 
volume,  not  only  to  show'  at  once  its  objects 
and  purposes,  but  that  we  may  be  able  also  at 
once  and  comprehensively  to  say  that  it  appears 
to  us  to  bear  out  all  its  professions.  It  is 
really  a capital  work,  and  though  containing 
not  much  more  than  100  pages  imperial  octavo, 
judiciously  comprises  the  greater  part  of  what  a 
learner  needs,  though  previously  entirely  unac- 
quainted either  with  geometry  or  drawing.  The 
engravings  are  carefully  executed, and  thewhole 
comprises  mainly  a selection,  by  the  author, 
from  the  whole  compass  of  standard  works,  of 
all  that  he  found  in  practice  to  be  really  useful, 
simple,  and  effective  in  elementary  class 
instruction.  The  book  is  deservedly  highly 
esteemed  in  America.  It  is  evidently  the 
work  of  one  who  understands  his  subject,  and 
we  suppose  that  such  of  our  readers  as  desire 
to  possess  and  study  it,  may,  by  application 
to  Mr.  John  Chapman,  in  the  Strand,  or  some 
other  publisher  who  deals  in  American  books, 
be  able  to  obtain  it. 


i$t!0ffUanra. 


Lecture  by  Lord  Lewisham,  M.P. — At 
Bilston,  on  Tuesday  week,  Lord  Lewisham 
delivered,  to  the  colliery  and  other  population 
of  Bilston,  a lecture  “ On  Civility,  considered 
as  Benevolence  in  Trifles.”  There  was  a 
numerous  attendance.  His  lordship’s  lecture 
was  full  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling. 
Civility  towards  equals,  towards  superiors,  and 
towards  inferiors,  was  successively  treated  of. 


' The  Builder’s  Guide  : a practical  Manual,  &c.,  &e. 
By  G.  Drysdale  Dempsey,  C.E.  8vo.,  pp.  190,  with  165 
signing  or  superintending  the  construction  of  illustrations.  Atchley  and  Co.,  London. 


The  Origin  of  Electro-Metallurgy. 
— On  Monday  in  last  week  a public  dinner 
was  given  at  Liverpool,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer, 
as  the  discoverer  of  electrotype,  originator  of 
electro -metallurgy,  and  improver  of  the  gal- 
vanic pile,  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure 
from  Liverpool  to  reside  in  London.  In 
course  of  the  evening  a purse,  containing  200 
guineas,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Spencer,  who, 
in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  gave  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  those  experiments  in 
1837  which  resulted  in  his  discovery  of  the 
art  of  metallurgy.  “ The  apparatus,”  he  said, 
“ which  I adopted  for  these  operations  in  1837 
is  the  same  as  that  now  sold  in  the  shops  as 
the  * single-cell  electrotype  apparatus.’  There 
are  several  gentlemen  now  present  who  saw 
these  experiments  in  operation  at  the  time ; yet 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  deprive  me  of 
the  credit  of  the  discovery.  A statement  was 
made  in  the  Mechanicr ’ Magazine  in  1844  (and 
most  industriously  disseminated  throughout 
Europe)  to  the  effect  that  I had  copied  my  ex- 
periments from  a letter  written  by  a Mr. 
Jordan,  and  published,  I think,  in  the  June 
number  of  that  print  for  1839.  Nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  this  last  charge. 
In  fact,  I had  never  seen  the  letter  until  it  was 
thus  pointed  out;  and  if  I had,  I could  not 
have  obtained  anything  practical  from  it.” 

News  of  the  Exhibition  Building. — 
A commission  has  been  issued  from  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Seymour,  Sir  Wm. 
Cubitt,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  to  inquire  and  report 
on  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  building  on  its 
present  site, — of  its  removal  elsewhere,  either 
wholly  or  in  part, — and  the  purposes  to  which 
it  may  be  advantageously  applied.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  contractors  and  others  qualified 
to  advise  on  these  subjects  will  of  course  be 
fully  gone  into. 

Bankers’  Exhibition  Essay.  — The 
prize  of  100Z.,  offered  in  January  last  by  Mr. 
Gilbart,  F.R.S.,  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  for  the  best  Essay  upon  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  connection  with  “Practical 
Banking,”  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Granville 
Sharp,  of  Norwich. 
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The  Iron  Trade.— If  any  alteration  can  ' Monsieur  Hittorff,  of  Paris.— We  Condensation  of  Moisture  in  Shop- 

be  noticed,  it  has  been  a further  tendency  to  understand  that  this  distinguished  architect  windows. — A “ Tauntonian  ” adds  another 
decline  rather  than  to  improvement;  and  the  has  been  directed  to  prepare  for  the  municipal  unit  to  the  multitude  of  requisitionists  for  a 
trifling  transactions  of  the  last  fortnight  appear,  authorities  designs  for  two  large  schools  of  remedy.  We  can  only  reply, as  we  have  so  often 
in  several  instances,  to  have  been  concluded  mutual  instruction  and  Christian  doctrine,  (?)  done,  that  where  gas  is  used  in  close  glass-cased 
upon  somewhat  lower  terms.  While  the  first  the  one  for  600,  the  other  for  1,200  pupils ; 1 window  sills  or  openings,  and  deposits  mois- 
makes  are  commanding  something  near  the'  the  site  intended  for  the  latter  being  one  that  ture  on  the  glass,  thorough  ventilation  (not  at 
nominal  figures,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  affords  an  opportunity  for  very  effective  treat- 1 the  ceiling  alone,  but  immediately  from  above 
that  others  are  now  to  be  had  at  15s.  per  ton  ment.  He  is  also  engaged  upon  a “ cirque  the  jet,  by  means  of  a properly  arranged  tube,) 
lower  From  the  Scotch  market  accounts  are  d’hiver,”  to  he  erected  on  the  Boulevard  du  ' ought  to  he  resorted  to.  In  the  present  in- 
gloomy,  reporting  3d.  per  ton  decline.  Notwith-  Temple.  The  central  area  will  exceed  136  feet  s:ance,  however,  moisture  obscures  the  glass 
standing  these  adverse  symptoms, it  is  generally  in  diameter,  and  the  roof  to  cover  this  vast . even  when  no  light  is  burning.  In  such  cir- 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  declaration  of  space  will  be  so  ingeniously  arranged,  as  to  be  j cumstances,  and  indeed  wherever  the  ventila- 
reduction  at  the  approaching  quarterly  meeting, 1 carried  directly  by  the  enclosure  walls,  without  tion  is  imperfect,  some  deliquescent  substance, 
but  that  existing  prices  will  be  maintained. — any  intermediate  pillars,  or  being  suspended  such  as  chloride  of  calcium  in  a dry  or  anhy- 

Birminghcnn  Gazette. The  preliminary  meet- 1 like  his  roof  to  the  Panorama  in  the  Champs  drous  state,  might  be  kept  exposed  in  fitting 

ing  of  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire  1 Elysees.  Some  changes  are  in  contemplation  ( receptacles  within  the  case.  Even  newly  burnt 
ironmasters  was  held  at  Wolverhampton,  on  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  it  is  whis-  ■ and  unslacked  lime  might  be  tried.  I he  ex- 
Wednesday  in  last  week,  when  it  became  a 1 pered  that  the  Prince  President,  anxious  to  pense,  with  any  substance  capable  of  being 
subject  of  consideration  whether  or  not  the  mark  his  government  by  some  striking  archi-  repeatedly  and  readily  dried  by  heat  after  deli- 
nominal  prices  for  the  ensuing  quarter  should  tectural  feature,  has  directed  M.  Hittorff  to  j quescence,  would  only  consist  of  the  cost  of 
be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  recent 1 prepare  a colossal  project,  so  vast,  nay,  gigan-  the  first  supply  ; and  even  that  would  not  be 
acknowledged  downward  tendency.  No  I tesque,  that  the  conceptions  of  the  loftiest  [ much.  Should  “A  Tauntonian  or  any  other 
"ominal  reduction,  however,  was  agreed  to.  | fancy  do  not  exceed  it,  and  it  will  vie  with  j of  our  readers  think  it  worth  while  to  try  such 
The  Ipswich  Museum. — The  anniversary  1 any  of  the  most  magnificent  designs  of  ancient ' an  experiment,  we  hope  he  will  leport  to  us 
1 ~ | the  result,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Any 


of  this  thriving  and  useful  institution  was  Rome 
celebrated  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  Evening  Lectures  on  Construction. 
last  week.  On  Wednesday  Sir  Charles  Lyell  — We  observe  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
delivered  the  anniversary  lecture  at  the  Corn- ! gentlemen  who  are  already  articled  to  civil 
exchange  “ On  the  White  Chalk,”  in  course  engineers  or  architects,  Mr.  Clegg  and  Mr. 
of  which  he  adduced  several  new  facts  1 Geddes  intend,  on  the  14th  inst.  to  commence 
which  he  regarded  as  militating  against  the  a series  of  evening  lectures  upon  the  principles 
developmenUheory  of  animal  life,  and  in  favour  1 0f  construction,  pure  mathematics,  and  the 


of  his  own.  The  annual  meeting  and  soiree  was 
held  at  the  Museum  on  Thursday,  when  the 
galleries  were  crowded  with  ladies,  and  the  floor 
was  also  fully  occupied.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
took  the  chair.  Mr.  G.  Ransome,  the  hono- 
rary secretary,  read  the  annual  report,  and  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  in  moving  its  adoption,  congra- 
tulated the  meeting  on  the  flourishing  account 
of  the  finances,  as  well  as  the  gratifying  and 
encouraging  statistical  fact  that  more  than 
60,000  visits  had  been  paid  in  the  course  of  the 
year  to  the  collection  ; which,  he  was  sure,  as 
the  report  stated,  was  destined,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  friend  Professor  Hens- 
low,  to  become  a model  to  other  museums, 
which  he  hoped  would  soon  be  multiplied 
throughout  the  country.  Professor  Henslow 
renewed  his  suggestion  of  evening  lectures 
once  a month  to  the  working  classes.  Various 
objects  were  set  out  for  exhibition,  and  the 
soiree  passed  off  with  eclat. 

Monument  to  Weber. — The  committee 
for  the  erection  of  a monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  celebrated  Carl  Maria  von  Weber,  not- 
withstanding that  the  necessary  funds  are 
wanting,  has  been  so  bold,  confidirg  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  Germans,  as  to  order  the 
execution  of  the  statue  of  the  great  musician 
by  the  hand  of  Professor  Reitschel,  which  will 
afterwards  be  cast  in  bronze.  Will  England 
not  join  in  the  subscription  ? — England,  to 
which  country  Weber  devoted  his  never- for- 
gotten “ Oberon  !” — Art-Journal. 

Wide  Tenders. — I send  you  the  follow- 
ing tenders  for  building  a new  villa  at  Potters- 
bury,  in  the  county  of  Northampton  : Mr. 
E.  F.  Law,  architect.  The  quantities  were 
furnished,  which  makes  the  difference  in  the 
amounts  very  extraordinary  : — 

W.  M.  Cooper,  Derby  .£1,679 

Arnold  and  Cowley,  Stratford  1,451 

Howes  and  Bowden,  Towcester 1,425 

Savage  and  Blunt,  Northampton  ....  1,320 

Twelvetrees,  Biggleswade 1,265 

Sparrow,  Northampton 1,245 

Thompson  and  Roberts,  Northampton  1,210 

Green,  Northampton 1,199 

Cosford  and  Fisher,  Northampton. . . . 1,180 

Watkins,  Northampton 1,112 

Mr.  Green’s  tender  was  accepted. — Z.  Z. 

Tenders  for  Roads. — The  following 
tenders  were  received  for  making  roads  on  the 
Westminster  Freehold  Land  Society’s  estate  at 
Reigate  : — 


J.  Gibb 

....£1,245 

J.  H.  Brown  

....  1,175 

T.  Cook  and  Co 

....  1,150 

J.  F.  Mathews 

....  1,060 

W.  Wells 

....  1,019 

W.  Adamson 

895 

E.  Murray 

894 

J.  Knight  and  Son  .... 

889 

J.  Becks  

856 

mathematical  principles  of  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, upon  which  most  of  the  calculations 
necessary  for  practical  purposes  are  based. 
The  subjects  of  the  first  term  of  twenty-four 
lectures  are — “The  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Materials  used  in  Building,  and  the  Methods 
of  applying  them  in  Work  ” — “ Strength  of 
Materials;  Effects  of  Position  in  Work;  Cranes, 
Scaffolding,  and  the  Application  of  the  Mecha- 
nical Powers” — “Floors;  Roofs;  Centerings; 
Timber-bridges” — “Retaining  Walls;  Brick 
and  Stone  Bridges ; Oblique  Bridges.” 

Energy  and  Perseverance. — An  un- 
successful competitor  for  the  Academy  silver 
medal,  who  signs  himself  “ the  Defeated  but 
not  yet  Conquered  Student,”  and  writes  to  us 
in  defence  of  the  step  taken  by  the  competitors, 
shows  the  possession  of  an  amount  of  deter- 
mination and  perseverance  (if  his  statement  be 
true,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt)  that 
entitles  him  to  commendation.  He  says  : — 
“ I had  every  thing  against  me,  being  but  a 
very  poor  architectural  student,  with  not  one 
farthing  but  what  I earn  through  my  pencil, 
and  scarcely  a friend  to  assist  me.  The  office 
hours  are  from  half-past  nine  to  six,  and  I was 
never  away  a day  the  whole  time,  and  even  my 
master  admitted  only  fiveminutes  too  late  twice. 
I had  an  hour’s  walk  to  the  church,  and  could 
then  only  work  till  nine  o’clock  or  after  half- 
past six.  For  a whole  continuous  week  I had 
only  a bun,  perhaps,  from  breakfast  time  at  or 
before  five  to  eight  at  night : still  I did  succeed 
in  measuring  the  whole,  from  the  “ dragon  ” 
downwards ; yet,  from  these  circumstances, 
had  not  time  to  finish  my  drawings,  and  thereby 
came  in  for  none  of  the  honour.  But  I can 
scarcely  see  any  reason  to  envy  others,  who 
have  received  only  what  they  deserved,  being 
more  fortunate  than  myself.  Patience  and 
perseverance, — ‘try  again,’  say  I.” 

Norwich  School  of  Design.  — On 
Tuesday,  in  last  week,  the  annual  distribution 
of  prizes  to  the  students  in  this  school  took 
place  in  the  school  room,  in  presence  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Sir  J.  B.  Boileau,  Bart.,  the  president  of  the 
institution,  occupied  the  chair.  The  Norwich 
Chronicle  remarks  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  students  competed  for  designs,  the  main 
purpose  of  such  institutions.  Except  in  long- 
established  schools  of  design,  however,  this 
will  be  the  case  so  long  as  the  teachers  must 
first  teach  their  pupils  drawing  itself,  and  this 


practical  chemist  could  advise  as  to  the  cheapest 
and  best  of  the  deliquescents  for  such  a pur- 
pose, and  how  to  manage  it. 

Steam  on  Canals. — A series  of  experi- 
ments to  test  the  applicability  of  steam  power 
to  canal  purposes,  has  recently  been  made  by 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Company.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  object  has  been  to 
economise  the  steam  power  hitherto  wasted, 
by  employing  it  to  produce  high  tractive  power, 
in  lieu  of  speed.  The  wave  is  said  to  be 
entirely  done  away  with,  by  limiting  the  pas- 
rage  of  the  boat  through  the  water  to  a mode- 
sate  rate  of  progress. 

Houses  unfit  for  Habitation. — By  a 
clause  in  the  new  City  Sewers  Act  now  in 
force,  the  provisions  with  respect  to  houses  in  a 
ruinous  and  dangerous  state  are  extended  to 
any  house  or  building  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  is  permanently 
unwholesome  and  unfit  for  human  habitation. 


[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 
Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  small 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  and 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  in 
span ; and  in  point  of  safety  and  inflexibility,  it  is 
equally  superior.  Dredge’s  taper  balance  girder 
possesses  the  same  relative  advantages  over  the 
common  girder  bridge. — James  Dredge,  Bath. 


[advertisement.] 

POTTER  AND  PAYNE  v.  ESSINGTON. 

In  the  report  of  the  above  on  the  13th  inst., 
given  in  The  Builder,  a portion  of  the  evidence 
of  the  defendant  was  omitted,  as  was  also  that  of  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Potter.  The  latter  stated,  “ the 
working  drawings  and  specification  were  made  at 
Birmingham.  The  first  time  I saw  the  specification 
was  when  it  was  returned  by  the  committee,  when  I 
made  the  indorsement  on  it  as  to  its  incorrectness.” 
The  defendant  said  in  evidence,  “ had  Mr.  Potter 
been  the  architect,  no  doubt  the  work  would  have 
been  well  performed,  but  as  soon  as  the  drawings 
were  done  with  Mr.  Potter  left  Mr.  Payne  to  carry 
tnem  out.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Crux,”  “R.  L.  F.”  “ T.  H.  H.,’’  “ An  Advertiser,” 
“ S.  C.,"  “ J.F.  ’’(apply  at  the  office,  1,  York-atrect.  Many 
of  the  numbers  are  out  of  print),  “ E.  H.,”  “ J.  J.  M.,” 
“ T.  F.  B.”  (papers  are  left  at  the  office),  “ G.  L.”  (de- 
clined with  thauks),  11  J.  P.,”  “ J.  J.  L.,”  “ A Subscriber,” 
(not  convenient),  “ G.  M.  H.,”  “W.  W.,”  “ J.  C.  P ” 
“ A.  T.,”  “ E.  H.  D.”  (thauks),  “ J.  C.  W.,”  “ G.  St.  J.” 
(received),  “ G.  S.,"  “ NV.G.E.,”  "T.  L.  D.,”  “F.  T.  D.," 
,,  , • „•  , • v , . i “ W.  A.  P.”  “ S.  and  P.  ” “ J.  G.,”  “ J.  T.  C. “ Sub- 

they  must  generally  do,  until  those  elementary  geriber,”  “ B.”  (suggest  to  your  architect  the  use  of 
schools,  the  establishment  of  which  we  have  ; Seyssel  Asphalte),  “L.  V.,"  “N.  J.  C.,”  “G.,”  “G.  H. 
advocated,  as  well  as  the  general  adoption  of  j ££Ahoommamo.Bon.re.Pa^ga*^«M««rf. 

drawing  as  a branch  of  elementary  instruction  should  be  addressed  to  the  “Publisher,"  aud  not  to  the 
in  every  ordinary  day  school,  shall  have  1 “ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
, 3 , 3 , lie  to  the  Editoe,  and  not  to  the  Publisher, 

fully  prepared  the  way  for  the  schools  Of  "Books  a, id  Addresses.-’— VVo  have  not  time  to  point  out 

design.  ! books  or  find  addresses. 


[Jan.  3,  1852. 


^HE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE 

aud  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Established  183R. 

8 and  10,  Water-street,  Liverpool ; and 
SO  and  21.  Poultry,  London. 

Capital,  Two  Millions  Sterling.  Reserved  Funds,  203,0001. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

HP  HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

8-  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8.  New  Covcntry-street. 
Leiccster-squarc.  London ; 15,  Unchelor's-wnlk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Tronchct,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 48  Viet.  c.  110. 
Capital  200.0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  os  well  as  healthy  lives  for  suras  of 
from  51  to  5,0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  aud  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCnER, Aotuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS,  Secretary. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 2,  F.XETER  'CHANCE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterlooliridgo),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
•n  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Compnny,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  SL  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  uge  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communication!  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
Si  to  501  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  'Change,  Welliugton-street  North, 
Strand. 

THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

— INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  Y'ork,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park. 

O.  L.  Thompson,  Esq..  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  York. 

Baxkf.rs.— Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  and  Co.,  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  iB  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSUR  ANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001. 


if  proprietors  uulimited. 

CHRISTMAS  POLICIES  should  be  renewed  within  titeen  days 
after  the  25th  December ; the  Renewal  Receipts  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCE  at  home  and  abroad  on  liberal  terms,  and 
no  charge  for  new  policies. 

LIFE  INSURANCE  in  nil  its  branches. 

LIFE  POLICIES,  when  taken  out  under  Table  No.  9.  have 
FIXED  BONUSES  GUARANTEED  TO  THEM,  not  contingent 
"refits,  without  any  Liability  of  Partnership  to  the  Assured, 
— it  moderate  Premiums. 

Prospectuses,  and  all  information,  may  be  had  on  application. 

1BENJAMIN  HENDERSON,  Resident  Secretary. 

SWINTON  BOULT,  Secretary  to  the  Company. 

> I I GE  NIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  Lombard-street,  nnd  Cbaring-cross,  London, 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  LONDON. 
CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq.,  CitAinMA.v. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  DEPUTY-CnAiniiAK 
A New  Scale  of  Premiums  on  Insurances  fur  the  whole  tc 
life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction  has 
been  mado  at  all  aces  below  50  years. 

PouR-FiFTns,orSO  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  arc  assigned  to  policies 
every  fifth  year ; and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured  ; 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  ; or  to  the  reduction  aud  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  future  premiums. 

of  the  premium  on  Insurances  of  500 Z.  and  upwards, 


security  of  policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  b 
of  life  when  thev  lmve  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security.—  Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  aTe 
protected  b.v  its  large  subscribed  capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

Insurances  without  participation  in  profits  may  be  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  I NGALL,  Actuary. 

*»*  Policies  effected  before  the  31st  January,  1852,  will  have 
Five  Years' Bonus  assigned  to  them  from  the  Profits  to  be  declared 


John  Dorrien  Magens,  Esq. 
J.  Mnsterman.  Esq..  M.P. 
John  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 
Richard  Price,  Esq. 

George  Stanley  Renton,  Esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  Esq. 
Charles  Hampden  Turn. 
Matthew  Whitiug,  Esq. 
Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 


Octavius  Edward  Coop 
William  Cotton,  Esq. 

William  Davis.  Fsu. 

George  Arthur  Fuller.  _ 

Emanuel  Goodhnrt.  Esq 
’ \.  Gordi  " 

Kfrkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

John  Davis,  Esq.  John  Hodgson,  Esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Wilmer  Harris,  Esq.  fleorge  William  Lovell.  Esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor. — John  Shaw,  Esq. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  flic  1‘1  KEN IX 
COMPANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 
the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

Persons  insuring  with  the  PHtENIX  COMPANY  arc  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  others,  ns  is  the  ease  in  some  offices. 
Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Christmas  must  be 
mewed  within  Fifteen  dnys  thereafter,  or  thev  will  become  V 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices.  Lombard-, 

and  Charing-cross,  and  with  the  re-pective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  Rejrent- 

strect ; City  Branch:  2.  Royal  Exehaugebuildiugs. — 
Established  18'iR.  Policy-holders’  Capital.  1.182.8181  Annual 
Income.  15", 0001.  Bonuses  declared.  743,0001  Claims  paid  ' 
the  establishment  of  the  Office,  2,001,4501. 

President.— The  Right  Honourable  EARL  GREY. 

The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERMAN.  Chairman. 

HENRY  BLENCOWE  CHURCHILL.  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman 
Henry  B.  Alexander,  Esq. 

George  Dacrc,  Esq. 

William  Judd,  Esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King  Bart. 


TO  BUILDERS.  CARPENTERS.  CABINETMAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS.  UNDERTAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

THOMAS  KITT  begs  to  inform  the  above 

trades  that  he  continues  to  supply,  at  the  lowest  prices,  all 
kinds  of  BAIZES  and  CLOT11S.  suitable  for  churches,  chapels, 
doors,  tables,  curtains,  4c.  ; also  billiard,  bagatelle,  card-table,  and 
desk  cloths,  in  single  nnd  double  widths,  to  suit  the  trade.  He 
nlso  begs  to  add,  that  having  for  many  years  made  this  branch  of 
his  business  his  particular  study,  he  is  enabled  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  trad?  in  regard  to  widths,  colours,  and  prices  : much  ti 
and  trouble,  therefore,  would  be  saved  by  first  applying  at  ms 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Woollen  Warehouse,  30,  Cloth  Fa  r.  West 
Smitlificld,  where  he  ha9  been  established  more  than  twenty  years. 
Prepaid  letters  carefully  attended. 


ADDITIONAL  FIRE-ESCAPE 

■t M.  STATION.— On  Saturday  last,  a new  Fire-escape  Station 
was  commenced  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Life 
from  Fire,  opposite  to  Cumberlnnd-gnte.  and  corner  of  Oxford - 
street.  A fire-escape,  attended  by  a well-trained  conductor,  r 
found  there  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  from  8 o’clock  p.m.  to  7 a.m. 
This  is  the  Society’s  thirty-first  stati  ui  in  London,  nnd  we  learn 
that  the  original  cost  attending  it  is  borne  entirely  b.v  Mr. 
A.  B.  Hope ; its  continued  support  beiug  undertaken  by  the 
Society’s  subscribers  of  the  distr  ‘ 


Frederick  Squire.  Esq., 
William  Henry  Stone.  Esq. 
Capt.  William  John  William 
Managing  Director 


Uou.  Arthur  Kinnaird. 

Thomas  Maugham.  Esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  Es  . 

Physician  — John  Maclean.  M.D  , F.S.S.,  23,  Upper  Montague- 
street.  Montnguc-square. 

Nineteen  Twentieths  nf  the  Profits  are.  divided  among  t.lie 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  lie  further 


i 10  10  extinguished. 
" 2 ditto 

0 ditto 


1,999  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  nnd  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  nnd 
SON,  Modellers,  4c  . 42,  l’arker-street,  Drury-lanc.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Ballustcrs,  Trusses,  4c. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

'T'ERRA  COTTA  AND  SCAGLIOLA 

JL  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs.— Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  ohimney 
shafts,  trusses,  flower  pots,  and  ad  ornamental  work  required  to 
staud  heat  and  frost  without  crooking  or  changing  colour,  may  be 
had  at  nearly  the  some  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
if  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
’ ‘ d delicately  wrought  than  ei“ 


Notice.— diurnal  reflectors, 

by  means  of  which  gas  may  be  dispensed  with  during  the 
day,  nnd  natural  light  diffused  in  such  places  where  it  is  obstructed 
from  bad  construction.  The  inventor  is  prepared  to  fit  up  bis 
patent  reflectors  on  trial  at  the  mere  cost  of  one  or  two  shillings,  if 
not  approved  of.  All  demands  for  prospectuses  or  orders  Bhould 
be  forwarded  by  post  to  the  patentee's  sole  agent  in  England, 
M.  CH  A PPU  IS.  Fils,  Forei  n Manufacturer's  Agent.  2,  Tavistock - 
street.  C’oveut-garden  — Dublin  Agent,  John  J.  LYONS,  Architect, 
If,  Westland-row,  Dublin. 

RON  HURDLES. — Great  Reduction. — 

For  Sheep.  G ft.  long,: 

For  Cattle  ditto  3 ft.  3 ill 

ined  Wire  Fence,  3 ft.  6 iL. 

uaards.  6 ft.  apart  Is.  Id.  peryard. 

Ditto  with  Extra  Strong  Standards Is.  3d.  peryard. 

netting  for  excluding  hares,  rabbits,  poultry,  4c.,  of 

is.  Id.  “per  square  foot  and  upwards ; wrought  and 

pallisading.  gates,  and  ornamental  garden  fences,  of  every 
unetv.  Oat  aud  bean  bruisers,  with  iron  frame  and  hopper, 
rass  bearings,  and  regulating  screw,  41  4s.  each.  Chaff  engines, 
_f  best  construction,  metallic  framing,  aud  fly-wheel,  with  two 
knives,  to  cut  sixteen  bushels  per  hour,  41  Is.  each.  Ga.dcn 


jround, 


at  the  Manufactory,  17.  New 


. ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS. AND  IJKICK-MAKEKS. 

UMPS  of  Superior  CONSTRUCTION, 


bored  perfectly  ti 
plain  and  ornamental  pa 
Places,  Roads,  Garden 


by  improved  machinery,  i 
is  for  Com  ' " 

ud  for 

rought  am_ 

LIFT  l’UMPS,  and  ENGINES  for  Wells  of  any  depth. 


MAKERS' PUMPS,  in  Wrought 


r Conservatories,  Squares,  Market 
for  Liquid  Manure.  BRICK- 
it  aud  Cast  Iron,  HYDRAULIC 


SINGLE  aud  DOUBLE  PUMPS  up  to  twelve-inch  bore,  kept 
for  Hire.  _ 

BENJ.  FOWLER  (late  of  «3,  Dorset-streetl,  removed 
to  the  new  Factory,  Whitefriars-street.  Fleet-street 
TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

The  attention  of  the  Trade  is  called  to 

JOHN  WARNER  & SONS’ 

PATENT  VIBRATING 
STANDARD  PUMP, 

which  is  recommended  for  the  simplicity 
nf  its  construction,  and  the  case  with  which 

By  the  introduction  of  the  vibrating 
standard,  the  cumbrous  carriage  aud  ex- 
pensive  slings  and  guides  are  unnecessary, 
rendering  the  price  considerably  less  than 
pumps  made  on  the  old  plan. 

Beer  aud  Water  Engines  for  raisiug 
fluids  from  n depth  not  exceeding  28  feet ; 
also.  Garden  Engines  constructed  on  the 

PJ01IN  WARNER  4 SONS, 

, Crescent,  Jcwin-street,  London, 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 
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upon  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  selected  by  the  executive,  such  trustees  to  be  men 
mechanical  industry  renders  it  essential  to  the  sue-  in  whom  public  confidence  would  be  placed  in  con- 


JSA  TURD  A Y,  JANUARY  10,  1852. 

F all  the  problems  which  now 
perplex  the  mind  of  Europe,  the 
proper  adjustment  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  Employers  and 
the  Employed  is  the  most  press- 
ing and  the  most  difficult.  Earnestly  and 
anxiously  do  we  look  for  its  worthy  solution  : 
earnestly  and  anxiously  do  we  hope  that  both 
classes  will  exhibit  mutual  forbearance  and 
consideration.  Modifications  must  come  ; but 
pending  the  decision  of  them,  let  us  all,  whe- 
ther workman  or  master,  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  those  obligations  which  our 
present  position  obviously  involves, — those 
obligations  which  Reason,  Justice,  Kindliness, 
■Charity,  make  immutable. 

The  differences  between  the  body  called 
™ The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  and 
Mechanics,”  and  the  Employers  of  operative 
engineers,  to  which  we  alluded  last  week,  have 
taken  a fearfully  serious  aspect,  involving  not 
merely  immediate  injury,  privation,  and  suf- 
fering to  thousands  of  individuals,  but  ulti- 
mate loss  to  the  whole  nation. 

The  demands  of  the  society,  made  to  a lead- 
ing firm,  in  the  first  instance  were, — 

“ 1.  The  abolition  of  overtime,  excepting  in 
•case  of  break  down. 

“ 2.  When  overtime  is  absolutely  necessary 
■that  it  should  be  paid  for  at  double  rates. 

“ 3.  The  abolition  of  the  system  of  piece- 
work. 

“ 4.  The  unconditional  discharge  of  all 
labourers,  or  such  class  of  persons  at  present 
engaged  in  working  planing  machines,  or 
tools  of  similar  character,  and  the  employment 
in  their  stead  of  mechanics,  members  of  the 
Union.” 

These  were  accompanied  with  the  threat  of 
a strike  on  December  31,  in  the  event 
of  non-compliance.  This  threat  the  council 
afterwards  repudiated,  but  they  maintain 
their  intention  of  “ abolishing  piece-work  and 
overtime,”  and  of  otherwise,  as  is  inferred, 
■“  organising  labour.”  The  masters,  feeling 
the  insecurity  of  their  position  under  6uch 
notices,  and  the  evils  that  would  follow  on 
both  sides  if  such  dictation  were  yielded  to, 
have  associated  themselves  together  in  self- 
defence,  and  have  resolved,  unless  the  demands 
be  withdrawn,  entirely  to  close  their  establish- 
ments on  the  10th  inst.  Their  views  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  passed  by  them  unanimously  on  the  24th 
ult. 

“1.  That  while  this  nation,  by  its  representa- 
tives in  Parliament,  has  abolished  guild  privileges, 
exclusive  charters  of  corporate  handicrafts,  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  machinery  or  free  egress 
from  the  realm  of  skilled  workmen,  and  all  mono- 
polies, the  foregoing  requisitions  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  are  an  attempt  to  ignore  the  right 
of  every  British  subject  to  dispose  of  his  labour  or 
capital  according  to  his  individual  views  of  his  own 
interest — to  deprive  the  skilled  workman  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  his  superiority — forcibly  to 
compel  the  industrious  and  careful  mechanic  to 
share  the  profits  of  his  assiduity  and  dexterity  with 
the  slothful  and  inexpert — and  deliberately  to  de- 
prive the  unskilled  labourer  of  the  means  of  em- 
ployment. 

2.  That  the  dependence.of  the  public  prosperity 


cessful  development  of  practical  engineering  enter- 
prise, to  the  protection  of  the  community  from 
extortionate  prices,  of  the  capitalist  from  becoming 
the  slave  of  his  own  hands,  and  of  the  steady  and 
able  workman  from  encroachment  upon  his  inde- 
pendent rights  of  labour,  that  the  threats  conveyed 
in  the  foregoing  manifesto  of  dictation  to  employers 
and  tyranny  over  the  employed  should  be  promptly 
and  peremptorily  resisted. 

3.  That  while  the  division  of  labour,  which  is 


sequence  of  their  position  in  society  ; and  to  ad- 
vance portions  of  the  same  from  time  to  time,  to 
managers  appointed  by  the  executive  (whose  ap- 
pointments are  to  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
society),  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  engineers,  machinists,  &c. 

“ 2nd.  These  advances,  as  well  as  others  which 
the  trustees  may  obtain  from  other  sources,  shall  be 
secured  by  a mortgage  of  all  the  plant  and  stock  in 
trade  employed  in  such  business,  to  the  said  trustees, 


essential  to  the  profitable  prosecution  of  mechanical  who  shall  have  a power  to  give  a preference  security 
enterprise,  renders  the  employment  of  one  de-  1 to  any  such  other  advances  over  sums  advanced  out 
nomination  of  workmen  dependent  upon  the  co-  ' of  the  funds  of  the  Amalgamated  Society. 


operation  of  those  engaged  in  other  departments, 
the  threatened  strike  of  the  Amalgamated  Society , 
by  withdrawing  certain  classes  of  artisans  from  the 
factory,  must  have  the  effect  of  throwing  their 
fellow-workmen  out  of  employment,  by  compelling 
masters  to  close  their  establishments  until  the 
combinations  of  skilled  labour,  interrupted  by  the 
secession  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  can  be 
supplied.” 

We  have  no  desire  to  encourage  working 
over-time : employers,  as  a matter  of  course, 
never  resort  to  it  unless  forced,  inasmuch  as 
they  unquestionably  get  less  work  for  their 
money  than  in  the  ordinary  course.  But  that 
any  society,  “ amalgamated  ” or  otherwise, 
should  endeavour  to  establish  as  a law  that 
masters  shall  not  allow  operatives  to  work 
over-time, — that  full-grown  responsible  men 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  over-time, — 
seems  to  be  scarcely  credible.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  that  the  men  regard  permission  to  work 
over-time  as  a privilege,  and  we  are  compelled 
to  regard  the  demand  simply  as  a war-cry  and 
a pretext  on  the  part  of  those  who  act  for  the 
operatives.  With  what  class  of  men  is  this 
prevention  to  stop  ? And  why,  if  a “ resolu- 
tion ” can  settle  the  matter,  should  not  eight 
hours,  six  hours,  four  hours  daily,  be  long 
enough  for  work  ? Would  that  it  might  be  so  ! 
And  may  they  not  employ  any  of  their  over- 
time in  any  other  calling  with  a view  to  im- 
proving their  means  ? Certainly  not;  because 
in  that  case  the  members  of  the  calling  so 
invaded  could,  on  the  same  grounds  as  those 
set  forth  by  the  “ Amalgamated  Society  of 
Machinists,”  at  once  interfere  and  prevent 
them.  Those,  of  any  class,  who  are  not 
workers  in  over-time,  have  little  chance  of 
effecting  for  themselves  an  advance.  Let  them 
advise  their  fellow-workmen  to  cease  working 
over-time  and  to  spend  the  evenings  in  im 
proving  their  minds  : let  them  warn  them 
against  accepting  good  employment  at  piece- 
work (which  tends  to  set  the  industrious  and 
skilful  above  the  idle  and  unskilful)  if  they 
will ; but  to  say  that  men  shall  not  do  one  or 
accept  the  other  in  this  the  19th  century — this 
the  era  of  free-trade — seems  absurd  and  incom- 
prehensible. 

The  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  the 
labourers  employed  on  machines,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  skilled  workmen 
(where  skill  would  not  be  needed  and  so  would 
be  thrown  away),  is  a cry  against  machinery, 
and  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  production. 
Would  other  countries  do  so  too  ? Certainly 
not ; and  those  who  produce  cheapest  and 
best  will  sell  most.* 

The  Amalgamated  Society  propose,  it 
seems,  in  the  event  of  the  masters  closing,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  employers,  and,  as  far  as 
the  public  may  supply  them  with  orders,  to 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business  of  their  re- 
spective trades.  They  have  determined — 

“ 1st.  That  10,000/.  of  the  funds  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  shall  be  paid  over  to  such 
number  of  trustees,  not  less  than  six,  as  are 


* This  demand  has  been  withdrawn. 


3.  The  conditions  of  work  under  which  such 
business  is  carried  on  shall  be  such  as  are  approved 
of  by  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society, 
from  time  to  time,  with  the  view  of  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  members 
of  the  trade  who  are  out  of  employment  for  the 
time  being,  consistently  with  the  stability  of 
the  business,  and  the  welfare  of  the  workmen 
employed.” 

Much  may  be  done  by  a co-operative  body  of 
workmen ; but  from  an  association  under  the 
present  circumstances,  we  should  not  expect  a 
favourable  result.  If  the  profits  of  masters 
were  so  large  that  operatives  working  as 
joint  masters,  with  the  disadvantages  neces- 
sarily attending  such  an  arrangement,  could 
pay  for  the  capital  required,  and  obtain  larger 
wages  and  freer  rules  than  they  now  enjoy, 
other  capitalists  would  come  into  the  trade, 
and  producing  thus  a greater  demand  for  men, 
the  rate  of  wages  would  rise.  At  this  moment, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  masters  are  not 
realizing  large  profits  ; and,  if  they  had  to  pay 
greater  wages,  which,  after  all,  is  the  result 
looked  for  in  all  such  movements,  they  could 
not  compete  with  foreign  rivals,  trade  would 
be  checked,  the  capital  now  employed  in  it  be 
diverted  into  other  channels,  fewer  workmen 
would  be  needed,  and  the  competition  for  em- 
ployment becoming  greater,  wages  would 
naturally  fall.  It  is  often  urged  that  manu- 
facturers should  not  avail  themselves  of  the 
reduction  in  wages  brought  about  by  compe- 
tition or  other  causes,  but  continue  to  pay  the 
former  higher  rate.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  expected,  and  if  it  were  attempted  could 
not  possibly  last.  As  a writer  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review  justly 
remarks  : — 

“ The  manufacturer  who,  by  rejecting  those 
who  offered  their  services  at  reduced  wages, 
attempted  to  keep  up  an  artificial  price  of 
labour,  would  soon  find  himself  distanced  in 
the  race  : his  competitors  would  be  carrying 
on  their  establishments  at  less  cost  than  him- 
self : his  means  would  be  crippled,  and  his 
profits  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  loss ; and 
the  ultimate  effect  of  his  unscientific  bene- 
volence would  be,  that  his  power  of  doing 
practical  good  would  be  at  an  end.  If  it  were 
attempted  to  evade  this  consequence  by  main- 
taining the  artificial  price  of  labour  by  legis- 
lative or  by  any  over-riding  social  influence, 
and  the  attempt  should  be  successful,  the  only 
result  would  be  the  transference  of  our  supe- 
riority to  foreign  rivals  and  the  diminution  of 
demand  for  our  fettered  productions.  The 
individual  manufacturer  in  the  one  case,  the 
whole  nation  of  manufacturers  in  the  other, 
would  find  that  the  issue  of  their  kindness — 
the  consequence  of  their  resolution  to  give 
good  wages  only  to  a few — would  end  in  their 
having  no  wages  at  all  to  give  to  any.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  neither  the  most  boundless 
benevolence,  nor  the  most  consummate  ability, 
can  fight  against  the  clear  moral  and  material 
laws  of  the  universe.  If  the  field  of  employ- 
ment is  too  limited  for  the  numbers  who  crowd 
into  it,  no  power  and  no  goodness  can  prevent 
wages  from  falling  ; and  all  schemes,  whether 
old  or  new,  for  enabling  labourers  to  be 
redundant,  and  yet  to  evade  the  consequences  of 
their  redundancy,  must  come  to  nought.” 

What  we  want  is  a movement  for  educa- 
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ional  and  social  progress, — a union  of  the  soul  through  the  sense  of  sight,  and  (as  I 
masters  and  men  for  mutual  advantage,  not  I think)  the  same  object  of  pleasing  only  the 
■ i • C i . i t?  better  to  instruct.  Architecture,  we  repeat, 

the  union  of  class  against  class,  Earnestly  . . , f ..  * . K .’ 

, J consists  of  these,  whence  it  appears  there  is 

we  implore  the  body  of  operatives  to  ream-  a complete  theoretic  analogy  between  poetry, 
sider  and  withdraw  their  unwise  demands  ; J music,  and  architecture,  and  partial  analogy 
and,  if  it  be  not  too  late,  we  would  with  equal  j between  each  of  them  and  sculpture  and  paint- 
earnestness  implore  the  masters  to  pause  yet  a i inRi  a"d.  taking  them  altogether  the  prin- 
, t f ciples  upon  which  each  is  founded  are  so 

short  tune  longer  before  throwing  100,000  si^ilaritHhat  hs  who  is  thoroughly  a master  of 
persons  out  ot  bread,  punishing  alike  the  one  would  find  little  difficulty  in  understanding 
innocent  and  the  offending.  ' and  following  the  others,  as  has  been  done  by 

__ j many  a great  Italian.  It  results,  then,  that  to  be 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  HER  OFFICES*  f'g'nly  a preserver  of  the  other  arts  so  as  not 
_ . , , . . only  not  to  detract  from  but  to  enhance  them 

In  showing  how  Architecture  is  adapted  to  effecf)  the  art  we  treat  of  should  look  to  main 


preserve  the  other  arts,  not  alone  without  in- 
jury, hut  also  with  benefit  to  herself,  we  may 
glance  at  the  analogy  between  them.  All  they 
have  in  common  depends  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  sight  from  continued  observation  of 
nature  in  her  forms  and  effects  : from  this 
observation  arises,  in  all,  the  facility  of  com- 
paring works  of  art  with  nature,  or  with  that 
remembrance  of  it  of  which  the  observing 
mind  always  retains  a strong  impression,  stor- 
ing up  some  idea  of  beauty,  grace,  or  grandeur 
which  it  afterwards  strives  to  reproduce.  The 
minds  of  different  artists  gather  then  a similar 
idea,  possess  a similar  type  or  standard  from 
which  to  woik,  and  the  result  will  be  that  the 
several  beauties  expressed  by  each  will  har- 
monize, especially  when  employed  for  a com- 
mon object,  and  will  produce  in  union  one 
transcendent  beauty,  attainable  by  not  one  of 
them  alone.  To  sculpture  belongs  exact  ob- 
servation, intimate  acquaintance  with  beauty, — 
to  painting,  harmony,  perspective,  proportion, 
knowledge  of  colour  and  effect ; and  true 
architecture  must  also  possess  these,  even 
though  she  avoided  adorning  herself  with  the 
actual  works  of  the  other  two.  But  if  perfect 
in  her  own  developernent  she  expresses  the 
principles  of  the  others  in  her  peculiar  work  ; 
and,  consequently,  when  these  three  graces 
stand  together,  they  are  at  once  seen  and  felt 
in  grace  to  harmonise,  because  of  this  secret 
community  of  principles  on  which  they  are 
formed.  But,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the 
question  of  connection  between  the  arts,  there 
is  a greater  analogy,  theoretically  considered, 
between  architecture,  poetry,  and  music  than 
between  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture. 
We  have  seen  that  the  connection  between  the 


tain  her  analogy  with  them,  in  herself  follow- 
ing the  true  principles  of  universal  art,  from 
which  thing  alone  can  there  arise  a harmony  be- 


thing  to  do  with  architecture,  but  there  is  a 
vast  power  of  appeal  to  the  eye;  and  1 claim  a 
sim'lar  regard  for  it  as  hath  been  shown  to  be 
given  to  the  ear.  I should  like  a marine  palace 
to  look  as  if  it  had  been  founded  by  Neptune 
and  adorned  by  the  sea  nymphs.  Let  us  con- 
sider. The  sea  gives  us  the  idea  of  vastness, 
boldness, — the  coast  (I  take  some  part  of  our 
own)  of  severity,  ruggedness : the  sea  and 
coast  viewed  together  impress  us  with  the 
notion  of  grandeur.  We  will  not,  then,  think 
of  building  what  we  call  a pretty  palace,  nor  of 
florid  style,  nor  of  frittered  ornament.  We 
will  have  a style  in  accordance  with  the  ideas 
we  have  gathered  from  the  place.  We  want  a 
grand  disposition  of  masses,  severity,  solidity. 
We  are  going  to  build  in  the  very  face  of  the 
ocean, — our  base  naturally  buffeted  with  the 
waves,  our  summit  by  the  hurricane.  Now 


tween  herself  and  the  other  two.  The  claim,  j I say,  if  we  observe  all  these  things,  imbuing 
then,  in  her  office  of  preserver  is,  that  she  be  j our  minds  with  the  spirit  of  the  place  we  are 
true  to  herself.  And  though  I deny  that  they  : going  to  build  in,  we  carry  out  in  our  main 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  her  efficiency,  she  j design  the  poetry  of  architecture.  As  to  the 
would  indeed  be  very  austere  without  them — ornament,  it  should  be  vocal  of  the  sea.  If 
and  lonely  as  a muse  who  has  lost  her  sisters  ; | ever  dolphins  and  shells  are  justifiable,  they 
and  because  they  are  protected  by  her,  I are  so  here : they  belong  to  the  place.  Those 


assume  their  powers  to  be  in  some  measure 
due  to  her,  and  bound  to  her  service ; and 
therefore  what  they  declare  in  her,  I shall  say 
she  declares  ; what  they  chronicle  in  her,  she 
chronicles  ; what  they  attest  in  her,  she  attests. 

Having  seen  the  analogy  between  architec- 
ture and  poetry,  let  us  enter  into  a brief 
inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  former  may  be 
carried  out  on  the  principles  of  the  latter,  and 
let  us  endeavour  to  show  how  we  can  effect 
the  poetry  of  architecture,  so  much  debated 
about.  On  a former  occasion  I took  a baptis- 
tery for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  matter  : 
treating  that  as  an  embodiment  of  the  ideas  of 
purification,  commencement,  and  promise,  we 
made  it  a place  of  the  dawn — we  filled  it  with 
a dawn-light — we  adorned  it  with  the  buds, 
and  not  the  full-blown  flowers.  I will  now 
take  as  a subject  upon  which  some  have  been 
lately  meditating — a marine  palace.  We  have, 
then,  to  do  with  the  sea.  Now,  the  poets,  in 
treating  of  any  subject,  not  only  endeavour  to 


only  who  have  studied  it  can  imagine  what 
an  infinity  of  beautiful  things  there  is  in 
the  deep, — what  graceful  foliage,  what  lovely 
coralline  trees.  Under  the  sway  of  those 
resistless  tides  wave  groves  glorious  with  all 
that  is  exquisite  in  design.  The  plants  of  the 
sea  (for  instance,  that  commonly  known  as 
maiden's  hair),  are  of  the  finest  and  most  deli- 
cate sort;  its  smaller  inhabitants  and  their 
shells  of  every  variety  of  form.  Surely,  then, 
in  the  marine  palace,  we  shall  not  he  compelled 
to  have  no  foliage  but  such  as  grows  on  the 
land ; no  ornament  but  such  as  the  forms  of 
the  country  suggest.  Our  capitals  may  find 
another  leaf  than  the  acanthus ; our  carving 
another  elaboration  than  that  given  to  the  vine 
and  the  ivy.  We  are  going  to  build  before 
Neptune,  and  are  bound  to  consult  him.  Our 
palace  is  to  stand  between  the  sea  and  the  1 
earth,  and  it  should  equally  declare  the  wonders  : 
of  both.  If  this  be  done,  we  carry  thoroughly  ; 
out  that  kind  of  expression  which  is  achieved,  , 


describe  it  by  simple  expression,  but  they  aim  even  in  words  only,  by  the  poet;  we  realise  : 
at  illustrating  it  in  the  very  construction,  the  the  poetry  of  architecture ; we  erect  a palace  : 
ornament  and  sound  of  their  lines.  The  [ that  does  belong  to  the  ocean  ; that  is  marine,  , 


instances  of  this  are  almost  innumerable,  such 
as  the  xf£t  w o\io?x£U  >t)v  of  Homer’s  night- 

ingale— his  passage  of  Neptune  over  the  sea — 


two  latter  and  our  subject  rots,  as  on  their  in  hjs  description  of  the  speed  of  race-horses, 
common  being  arts  of  design,— so  on  the  which  we  can  hear,  for  instance,  in  the  line 
exercise  or  certain  things  necessary  to  the 


right  practice  of  each,  such  as  study 
of  nature,  accurate  observ,  tion,  and  the 
like.  “Language,”  says  M.  Legrand,  “re- 
fined from  that  in  common  use,  and  sub- 
jected to  rhythm  and  regulated  metres,  often 
allowing  of  musical  imitation  of  sounds,  grace, 
beauty,  grandeur  of  imagery,  expression  so 
chosen  as  most  directly  to  appeal  to  the  soul, 
proportion  of  details  to  each  other  and  the 
whole,  that  whole  gradually  growing  upon  the 
understanding  with  one  complete  effect  of 
many  combined  charms  - and  the  object  too 
often  forgotten,  of  pleasing  only  the  better  to 
instruct, — these  constitute  the  attractions  of 
poetry.”  Music  results  from  sounds  combined, 
like  the  words  in  poetry,  in  similar  measures; 
from  expression  of  moral  situations  by  means 
of  accents  descriptive  of  nature;  from  the 
combination  of  these  accents  in  one  skilful 
harmony  ; from  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds 
and  illustration  of  words,  with  various  results, 


KpunrvcL  paX’ivBa  Kaiivdauj  Sucipiv  r/Si  ^>([3eadai 
many  similar  passages  in  Virgil ; the  whole  of 


Milton ’s“Battlein  Heaven, ”in  suchexpressions 
as  “ down  their  idle  weapons  dropt,”  where 
we  almost  see  the  arms  fall,  and,  before,  in 
“ sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds,” 
where  we  hi  ar  the  trumpets;  the  rush  of 
passages  ending  like  that  with  “ invulnerable, 
impenetrably  armed  ;”  the  lines  in  the  “ Pen- 
seroso,”  descriptive  of  the  sound  of  the  distant 
bell — 

“ Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 

Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar  ;” 

Dante’s  description  of  the  confused  sounds 
in  hell,  beginning — “ Diverse  lingue,  orribili 
favelle  — all  these  exemplify  the  truth  of  the 
observation,  that  there  is  not  mere  verbal 
description  attempted,  but  actual  description 
of  facts  in  the  construction  of  the  lines,  and 
close  imitation  of  nature.  With  respect  to  the 
sea,  the  same  thing  nearly  always  occurs;  as, 


l I , . ...  Ota,  uiu.  oalll1 

but  which  still  operate  more  or  less  on  the  soul  for  instance,  in  Homer,  B»,  d'antov  tt apa  QXva 
through  the  sense  of  hearing ; from  similar  ^0\v^\oiaRoao  QaXaia,,^—  in  Byron’s 
relative  proportions  to  he  observed,  and  rightly,  I 

from  the  same  object  as  poetry.  If  in  the  j “ Rob  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll,!” 
above  accounts  we  substitute  material  parts  and  more  wonderfully  than  anywhere,  in 
for  words  and  sounds,  we  shall  nearly  arrive  Schiller’s  “Diver.”  As  to  the  ornament,  poets 
at  the  theory  of  architecture.  Architecture  choose  in  this  case  their  metaphors  and  illus- 
consists  of  material  parts,  their  arrangement  trations  from  the  things  of  the  sea,  and  those 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  proportion  and  ( connected  with  it,  as,  in  the  passage  of  Byron 


taste;  divisions  regularly  repeated  through  the  above  quoted,  he  calls  ships  “oak  leviathans,’1 


extent  of  the  works  with  due  respect,  as  in  not  oak  elephants,  and  speaks  of  man  sinking 
poetry  and  music,  to  each  other  and  the  whole;  into  the  sea  “ like  a drop  of  rain.”  These  are 
delight  and  astonishment  produced  by  the  ex-  not  so  much  instances  of  mere  imitation  of 
pression  of  the  ideas  (as  before)  of  grandeur,  sound,  so  complete  in  music  and  in  “ Israel  in 
beauty,  and  grace;  the  continual  satisfaction  of  Egypt,”  but  of  expression  of  action  ; of  adapt- 

— ation  of  the  work  to  the  subject. 

* See  voi.  ix.  p.  all.  I Now,  we  cannot  make  the  ear  have  any 


in  another  and  truer  sense,  than  that  of  being  ; 
merely  taken  up,  like  Aladdin,  by  some  ghoul  l 
of  prejudice  from  somewhere  far  in  the  interior,  . 
far  from  the  sea,  and  clumsily  dropped  upon  i 
the  coast. 

But  to  resume.  Architecture  having  called  I 
upon  Painting  and  Sculpture  to  beautify  her 
by  the  addition  of  their  graces,  and  then  i 
having  availed  herself  of  them,  at  once  : 
assumed  several  new  and  important  offices  in  i 
their  name.  For  men  naturally  asked,  “ What  : 
shall  we  paint,  and  what  shall  we  sculpture?”  ’ 
What  could  they  do  ? Either  simply  imitate  : 
nature,  or  depict  their  manners,  and  illustrate  : 
their  history.  If  in  the  temple,  depict  the  story  • 
of  the  gods  and  heroes ; if  in  the  public  hall,  . 
the  actions  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  said  they  ■ 
were  ignorant  of  landscape  painting,  and  what  : 
other  painting  there  was  has  perished  : the  : 
sculpture  remains  to  tell  us  with  what  success 
men  achieved  the  objects  they  had  in  view.  The  ; 
temple  soon  enshrined  its  sculptured  god  : its 
walls  probably  displayed  his  painted  myth ; ; 
the  revelation  in  colours  of  his  attributes  and  I 
creed.  And  thus  architecture  assumed  an-  • 
other  office — she  became  a ivitness  of  religion  i 
— she  handed  down  the  faith  of  nations  to  i 
their  posterity — the  same  Minerva  sat  calmly  r 
in  the  temple  as  sat  there  before — the  same  : 
Jove  frowned  with  marble  brows  and  menaced  I 
with  his  dreaded  thunder,  as  frowned  and  1 
menaced  of  old,  when  art  first  made  him.  It  ; 
is  a duty  of  your  art  to  witness  and  com-  • 
memorate  the  faith  of  the  people  among  whom  i 
it  is  cherished.  It  is  right  that  the  temple  : 
should  itself  be  a Bible  in  stone,  an  unalter-  • 
able  record  of  truth,  an  imperishable  witness 
of  creeds.  It  is  right  that  the  very  walls  ; 
should  have  an  expression  and  .an  eloquence  : 
for  the  eye,  for  the  eye  has  as  great  a claim  to  > 
an  exalted  usage  as  the  ear,  and  if  that  may 
without  objection  be  the  vehicle  of  the  mind  1 
of  truth — the  channel  by  which  the  religious  i 
orator  pours  in  his  flood  of  refined  speech, — so  ' 
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may  the  eye  be  the  glass  through  which  the 
religious  painter  may  let  fall  the  lines  of 
beauty  in  living  representation  on  the  soul, 
the  gate  by  which  the  illustrative  ideas  of  the 
sculptor  may  enter  and  find  rest.  Did  the 
Creator  exalt  the  ear  above  the  eye  ? Meant 
He,  when  He  gave  us  several  senses,  that  we 
should  learn  of  him  but  through  one  ? Did  He 
design  in  bestowing  on  us  several  faculties,  that 
we  should  trust  alone  to  eloquence  to  illustrate 
His  attributes,  and  that  of  all  powers,  eloquence 
alone  should  teach  religion,  and  only  the  ear 
attend  to  it  ? Never  were  supposition  more 
ridiculous.  But  yet  in  dur  day,  even  concern- 
ing architecture,  there  seems  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary opposition  of  parties  under  the  seve- 
ral badges  of  the  ear  and  the  eye.  These, 
delighting  in  eloquence,  exalting  it  over  all 
other  things,  swearing  as  well  by  the  least ! 
word  as  by  the  most  artfuily  elaborated  ■ 
period  of  their  favourite  pulpit  orator,  de- 
claring the  silent  eloquence  of  artistic  grace 
and  symbolic  ornament  to  be  little  less  than  ac- 
cursed, may  be  styled  the  party  of  the  ear.  Those, 
loving  symbolism  to  excess,  greedy  of  orna- 
ment, pledged  to  display,  insisting  on  the 
graces  of  the  suggestive  arts,  regarding  the 
eloquence  of  the  preacher  as  dangerous,  if  not ' 
needless,  may  be  called  the  party  of  the  eye.  j 
The  ear  and  the  eye,  the  eye  and  the  ear  ! and 
men  to  whom  both  belong  rending  each  other  , 
in  their  several  causes.  Strange  and  inexpli- 
cable thing  ! For  the  soul  is  like  one  sitting 
in  a chamber  with  several  doors  which  are  the  | 
senses,  and  through  which  or  some  of  which 
she  must  be  approached.  Can  any  one  show 
how  he  reaches  the  soul  without  opening  any 
of  these  doors,  or  why  the  door  he  may  best  be 
able  to  open  is  a better  one  than  all  the  rest  ? 
Hearing  only  is  right,  says  the  man  of  speech 
— sight,  says  the  man  of  art — smell,  says  the 
perfumer  ; we  shall  soon  come  to  touch  and 
taste.  Why,  this  puts  one  in  mind  of  Messieurs 
le  philosophe,  le  maitre  d’armes,  and  le  maitre 
a danser,  in  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  where 
they  dispute  on  the  superiority  of  their  several 
professions,  and  finally  end  in  a general  strug- 
gle about  it,  leaving  their  pupil  to  help  himself 
if  he  can.  But  we  have  a right  to  avail  our- 
selves, without  abuse,  of  all  our  senses  : we 
may  look  for  the  genius  of  Raphael,  and  hope 
for  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul.  Architecture 
(and  the  other  arts)  are  in  peril  from  this 
absurd  contest;  for  if  it  once  be  allowed  that 
the  cause  of  religion  is  best  served  by  their 
utter  insufficiency  and  wretchedness,  then  is 
the  first  blow  stricken  at  them,  then  is  the 
battering  of  the  wall  begun.  We  ask  not  in 
a church  for  gaudiness,  for  tinsel,  for  an  im- 
pure and  diseased  decoration,  for  mythical 
monsters,  for  devils  in  stone  and  in  paint;  we 
seek  only  pure  majestic  beauty,  chastity  of  de- 
sign, a sacred  elegance,  a holy  grandeur.  Let 
none  use  the  arts  of  rhetoric  to  destroy  archi- 
tecture, and  her  sisters;  for  every  word  the 
orator  aims  at  them,  every  argument  prepared 
for  their  destruction,  will  become  a weapon 
that  must  slay  its  wielder.  Eloquence  is  now 
put  in  this  position  : she  is  forced  to  say,  “ I 
am  exciting,  charming,  persuading  your  senses, 
to  make  you  believe  they  have  no  right  to  be 
charmed,  persuaded,  or  excited  by  any  one 
else.”  What  is  there  more  injurious  in  colour 
or  statuary  than  in  rhetoric  ? Indeed,  there  is 
more  risk  in  the  latter.  For  the  subject  of 
art  being  once  well  chosen  it  remains  when 
executed  for  ever  the  same ; but  the  purpose 
of  rhetoric  may  be  subtle  and  variable  as 
the  inclination  of  man.  But  we  need  not 
enter  further  upon  this,  being  convinced 
that  we  have  a right,  under  the  sway  of  careful 
judgment,  to  use  all  our  senses,  and  to  submit 
them,  by  the  lamp  of  reason,  to  the  guidance 
of  art.  Everything  may  be  used,  everything 
can  be  abused  : for  us  it  is  to  use  and  not 
abuse.  But  are  we  to  be  cold  and  dumb  and 
still  ? O art ! art ! how  wert  thou  fallen  if,  of 
all  the  consoling  spirits  that  have  descended  to 
cheer  the  earth,  thou  alone  wert  forbidden  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  thy  God  ! 

Having  thus  shown  architecture  a witness  of 
religion,  we  find  her  in  another  office  as  a 
recorder  of  history  and  chronicler  of  manners. 
Sculpture  and  Painting  now  describe  in  her 
the  events  of  their  country : Assyria,  Egypt, 
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Greece,  and  Rome  yield  us  even  now  the  re- 
cords they  made  of  their  times : battles, 
sieges,  bringings  of  tribute,  forms  of  animals, 
nature  of  countries,  modes  of  life,  arms,  imple- 
ments, costumes,  are  all  depicted  before  us, 
and  give  invaluable  information  of  the  past. 
In  modern  times  the  Italians  have  done  as  they 
of  old  : the  portraits  of  the  doges  thronged  the 
walls  of  their  palace,  with  how  terrible  a 
significance,  if  there  be  among  them  the  blank 
and  the  black  curtain  of  Faliero  ! It  was  to 
record  history  and  perpetuate  her  husband’s 
fame  that  a Queen  hung  her  walls  with  the 
Bayeux  tapestry,  descriptive  of  the  conqueror 
and  his  deeds.  How  invaluable  to  the  anti- 
quary are  the  exquisite  memorials  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  preserved  unnumbered  by  the 
Gothic  architecture  throughout  its  whole  pro- 
gress ! How  excellent  the  feeling  that  was 
concerned  in  bestowing  life  and  animation  on 
the  otherwise  gloomy  halls  ! Thus  walls,  bare 
and  naked,  are  suddenly  peopled  with  the  great 
ones  of  the  past,  and  men  remember,  like 
Earl  de  Warenne,  the  valour  and  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  exhorted  to  keep 
their  honour  as  bright  as  their  fathers 
kept  their  swords.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
Architecture  to  be  the  chronicler  of  the  dead. 
There  is  little  need  now  to  speak  of  the  tombs 
of  the  past, — to  say  that  pagans  expressed  their 
kind  of  hopes  in  their  monuments,— that 
Christians  did  so  too,  long  since;  but  there  is 
need  to  ask  of  what  sort  are  our  tombs  to-day. 
In  all  matters  of  the  dead  we  are  notoriously 
behind  savages ; we  are  barbarous.  Let  us 
look  into  some  old  cathedral,  and  what  do  we 
see  ? The  monuments.  And  what  are  they 
like  ? The  beauty  of  the  structure  is  defaced  ; 
its  traceries  often  shattered ; its  walls  are 
thronged  with  unsightly  slabs,  crowned  with 
every  variety  of  unsightly  urn  ; gross  pagan 
cupids  flutter  in  hundreds  about  misplaced 
pediments,  and  preside  over  heathenish  sym- 
bols, eloquent  only  of  despair : here  there  is  a 
collection  of  various  arms  that  would  suffice 
for  an  armoury  ; there  there  is  every  variety  of 
vehicle — every  fashion  of  peruke  : here,  amidst 
flags,  trumpets,  and  medallions,  stone  com- 
manders expire  ; there,  amid  books,  busts,  and 
cupids,  favourite  divines  ascend  to  heaven  in 
shrouds  ; and,  whether  it  be  for  lost  or  saved, 
Fame  blows  her  eternal  trumpet — Fame  indites 
blasphemy — Fame  offers  wreaths  of  amaranth 
and  branches  of  palm — Fame  mediates  for 
sinners,  and  conducts  their  marble  bodies 
triumphantly  to  bliss  ! — and  it  is  thus  in  the 
churches  of  Christ  that  we  publicly  dishonour 
the  memories  of  our  dead  ! But  comment  is 
needless  : it  is  not  architecture,  it  is  ignorance 
and  irreverence  that  create  these  impious  me- 
morials. 

We  have  followed  architecture  through  her 
gradual  developments  as  a provider,  a pro- 
tector, a preserver  of  the  kindred  arts,  a wit- 
ness of  religion,  a recorder  of  history,  a 
chronicler  of  the  dead:  it  remains  but  to  say 
a few  words  on  her  final  office  of  instructor. 
It  is  a necessity  that  a building  which  is  a 
witness  and  recorder,  as  we  have  described 
them,  must  teach,  if  it  be  only  through  in- 
quiry ; as  when  a child  of  every  generation, 
on  entering  such  an  edifice,  asks  of  its  parent, 
who  has  once  inquired  the  same, — Whose 
portrait  is  that  ? What  do  these  statues  mean  ? 
Why  are  there  so  many  columns?  And  let 
us  suppose  the  answers  to  be — That  is  the 
portrait  of  the  good  Howard,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  wretched ; or,  that  is  the  statue  of 
Peel,  who  having  everything  he  could  desire, 
yet  preferred  the  service  of  his  country  to  his 
ease,  bestowing  on  her  inestimable  benefits ; 
or,  this  building  was  raised  at  the  end  of  a 
war  full  of  victories,  and  they  set  up  a column 
for  every  victory,  and  engraved  on  the  base 
the  name  of  the  conqueror,  and  on  the  capital 
some  name  of  the  God  who  permitted  them  to 
be  won  : let  us  suppose  such  answers  as  these, 
and  who  will  tell  us  that  child  would  go  away 
unimpressed  ; would  have  no  feeling  of  emu- 
lation, beneficence,  devotion  ; would  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the 
columns,  and  venerate  the  name  carved  in  the 
capitals  ? 

But  in  the  most  general  sense,  Art,  when 
excellent,  is,  and  must  ever  be,  an  instructress. 


Art  is  most  flourishing  in  the  times  of  peace. 
We  saw  in  the  most  wonderful  exhibition  of 
all  time,  how  a long  course  of  quietude  has 
enabled  our  people  noiselessly  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  those  matters  wherein  it  was  sup- 
posed they  were  behind  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  it  is  strange  that  in  those  very  things  the 
glory  of  this  country  stands  with  no  superior, 
and  in  all  that  concerns  our  architectural  de- 
coration— in  our  carving  in  wood  and  stone — 
our  working  in  iron  and  brass— we  assume 
not  the  position  of  pupils,  but  of  masters.  For 
once  and  for  ever  is  the  fallacy  refuted,  that 
we  have  no  taste;  and  the  extent  of  our  skill  is 
proved  by  the  immense  variety  of  objects  upon 
which  it  is  triumphantly  exercised.  For  it  is 
the  glory  of  art  to  apply  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  alike  to  every  production  of 
nature:  she  can  carve  the  lily  in  wood  or 
stone,  or  gracefully  shape  it  in  iron,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  work  is  still  the  same — its  grace 
still  that  of  the  lily.  What  then  shall  we  say? 
When  is  art  most  excellent  ? When,  applying 
herself  to  the  materials  of  the  age,  she  embodies 
beauty  in  metal,  porcelain,  and  glass,  as  she  of 
old  embodied,  and  now  embodies,  it  in  stone 
and  wood,  and  proves  that  there  is  no  material 
that  can  withstand  her  beautifying  spell.  The 
more  we  exercise  our  intellects  on  the  works 
of  industry,  the  more  we  devote  ourselves  to 
our  calling — every  longer  day  employed  upon 
art ; every  increased  exercise  of  thought;  every 
mightier  effort  to  excel ; contribute  surely  and 
unerringly  to  the  maintenance  of  the  holy 
cause  of  peace,  to  the  ultimate  unity  of  men. 
We  make  Art  an  instructress,  and  she  teaches 
peace ; an  exalter,  and  she  raises  our  souls 
from  thoughts  of  strife,  to  gratitude  and  love. 

Though  the  picture  drawn  of  Architecture 
shows  how  much  she  requires,  her  favour  has 
often  been  attained,  and  is  ever  within  the 
reach  of  hope.  Hope  shines  ever  beyond  the 
work  achieved,  and  beckons  to  a further  ad- 
vance : the  true  artist  has  no  despair,  for  he 
knows  that  the  inscription  over  the  infernal 
gates  should  never  brand  the  portals  of  the 
muses.  Work  is  the  slave  of  the  lamp  of 
science,  but  the  magician  who  rules  it  is 
thought, — thought  which  creates  worlds  and 
systems  in  the  intellect  out  of  an  apparent 
void, — thought  which,  like  the  still  and  pensive 
night,  ever  reveals  to  watchers  the  glories 
of  the  heavens,  veiled,  till  her  advent,  by  the 
glare  of  the  joyous  and  pleasure-loving  day. 
And  the  mind  is  like  unto  a sea,  whose  depth 
no  man  can  tell  till  he  fathom  it : he  may  pass 
over  the  surface  a thousand  times  and  find  it 
but  labour  lost  if  he  will  not  try  the  waters. 
Can  we  know  what  is  within  us  save  we  apply 
the  test  of  thought?  But  it  is  for  the  diver  to 
ascertain  the  depths — to  rise  with  the  rare  and 
lovely  pearls  : it  is  for  the  thinker  to  sound 
the  caverns  of  his  mind,  and  to  raise  from 
them  those  inestimable  jewels,  which  are  as 
stars  in  the  diadem  of  Truth. 

H.  T.  Braithwaite. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THOMAS  STOTHARD,  R.A. 

A life  of  Stothard,  by  Mrs.  Bray,  fully 
illustrated  with  outline  engravings  of  his  best 
works,  has  been  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Murray,*  and  will  enable  us  to  give  a sketch 
of  his  career. 

Thomas  Stothard  was  the  only  son  of  a 
native  of  Stutton,  near  Tadcaster,  Yorkshire, 
who,  though  of  an  old  and  respectable  family, 
filled  no  higher  calling  in  life  than  that  of  an 
innkeeper.  Removing  in  1750  to  London,  he 
established  his  business  with  much  success  in 
Long-acre,  and  it  was  here,  August  1 7th,  1755, 
that  the  future  Academician  first  saw  the  light. 
Being  of  a delicate  constitution,  he  was  sent, 
when  five  years  old,  to  an  uncle  at  York,  who 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  aged  widow  living 
in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Acomb,  where 
he  gained  health ; and  it  was  here,  at  the  same 
I time,  the  incipient  love  of  art  manifested  itself, 
[ which  led  the  way  to  his  eventually  becoming 
! one  of  the  greatest  historical  painters  this 
j country  ever  produced, — some  will  say,  the 
j greatest.  When  he  was  in  his  thirteenth  year 
his  father  visited  his  native  place,  and  return - 
ing  to  London,  took  with  him  his  son,  and 

* Albemarle-street. 
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placed  him  at  a boarding  school  at  Ilford,  | 
Essex,  but  where  he  had  not  been  a year 
before  that  parent  died;  leaving  a pro- 
vision for  his  widow,  and  l,200f.  in  the ! 
Funds  for  his  son.  Thomas  Stothard  j 
then  left  school,  and  lived  with  his  mother. 
Having  shown  a great  fondness  and  apti-  j 
tude  for  drawing,  which  had  first  mani-  | 
fested  itself  while  at  Acomb,  in  copying  some 
heads  of  Houbraken,  and  an  engraving  of 
Belisarius,  by  Strange,  which  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  old  lady,  together  with  some 
religious  pictures,  it  was  thought  desirable  he 
should  be  placed  in  some  way  of  life  where 
this  might  be  turned  to  advantage,  and  he 
was  accordingly  apprenticed,  when  fifteen,  for 
a term  of  seven  years  to  a designer  of  patterns 
for  brocaded  silks,  such  being  then  in  much 
request. 

It  was  not  till  about  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  his  indentures,  when  flowered 
silks  lost  their  vogue,  the  request  for  de- 
signs fell  off,  and  the  profession  became  un- 
profitable, that  he  devoted  every  leisure 
moment  to  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
fancy  in  his  own  way.  Before  Stothard  was 
out  of  his  apprenticeship  his  master  died, 
but  the  widow  determining  to  carry  on  the 
business,  though  with  a very  uncertain  pro- 
spect of  success,  he  still  continued  to  serve  her, 
devoting  his  time,  after  the  day’s  work  was 
done,  to  studying  a translation  of  Homer,  or 
Spenser,  or  making  designs  illustrative  of  what 
he  had  been  reading.  About  this  time  he 
was  introduced,  through  his  mistress,  to  the 
well-known  Mr.  Harrison,  of  the  Novelist’s 
Magazine,  which  was  the  means  of  deciding 
his  future  lot  in  life.  He  now  gave  up  all 
thought  of  making  drawings  for  brocaded  silks, 
and  taking  apartments  in  the  Strand  (1778), 
conjointly  with  Samuel  Shelly,  who  after- 
wards became  celebrated  as  a miniature  painter, 
adopted  art  as  a profession,  living  on  the 
interest  of  the  money  invested  by  his  father, 
with  such  additions  as  he  could  now  and 
then  make  by  painting  portraits.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  regularly  employed  on 
the  Novelist’s  Magazine  till  July,  1780, 
but  from  that  period  he  was  much  en- 
gaged in  the  illustration  of  books.  Another 
important  consequence  attendant  on  his  con- 
nection with  Harrison  was  that  of  introducing 
beautiful  illustrations  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  popular  literature  of  England  ; and  in  this 
respect  he  was  destined  to  become  the  father 
of  the  British  school.  These  designs  are  still 
the  admiration,  not  only  of  the  learned  in  art, 
but  of  every  one  having  a heart  alive  to 
nature,  and  capable,  even  in  a remote  degree, 
of  estimating  the  highest  order  of  poetic  com- 
position. It  will  surprise  modern  collectors,  who 
now  gire  almost  any  price  that  may  be  de- 
manded for  these  early  drawings,  to  learn  how 
little  he  received  for  them.  He  states  in  his 
own  handwriting  that  “ for  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  designs  for  the  Novelist’s  Magazine 
he  received  one  guinea  each ; for  twenty-six 
for  the  Poetical  Magazine  he  had  the  same 
rate  of  payment;  that  for  twenty  theatrical 
frontispieces  (and  these  were  always  portraits 
of  the  chief  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day) 
he  received  seven  shillings  each  ; and  that  for 
every  separate  vignette  or  border  his  remunera- 
tion was  six  shillings.” 

“ It  is  uncertain,”  says  Mrs.  Bray, 
“ whether  it  was  before  or  after  he  lived 
with  Shelly  that  he  exhibited  his  first 
picture,  a Holy  Family,  at  the  Society  of 
Artists ; but  soon  after  he  did  so  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a student  at  Maiden-lane,  where, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Somerset-house,  the  artists  held  their  meet- 
ings, drawing  from  the  model  as  well  as  from 
the  antique.”  We  can  settle  this  difficulty 
by  saying  he  was  admitted  a student  in 
1777.  “ Stothard’s  method  of  study  was 

peculiarly  his  own  : he  adopted  not  the  practice 
so  general  with  the  students  to  sit  down  and 
draw  from  a single  figure  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
He  would  place  himself  opposite  to  it,  and  in 
a small  sketch-book  would  make  a careful  out- 
line in  pen  and  ink,  about  five  inches  in  height. 
He  said  that  he  had  recourse  to  this  method, 
because  it  obliged  him  well  to  consider  the 
lines  and  the  proportions  before  they  were  | 


drawn,  and  that  thus  they  became  impressed 
upon  the  memory.  He  disapproved  the  prac- 
tice of  rubbing  out,  and  maintained  that  an 
eye  and  a hand  well  trained  in  making  pen 
and  ink  outlines,  would  be  characterised  by 
truth,  carefulness,  and  a good  flow  of  line  ; in 
short,  would  be  masterly.  Having  thus,  in 
less  than  an  hour’s  time,  taken  one  view  of 
the  figure  before  him,  he  would  change  his 
position  so  as  to  command  a different  view  of 
it;  and  then,  being  especially  careful  to  mark 
the  change  of  contour  in  his  subject,  he  would 
begin  another  sketch,  and  thus  continue  to 
work  till  he  produced  seven  or  eight  drawings 
of  the  same  figure.  He  frequently  remarked 
that  any  one  who  adopted  this  method  of  study 
would,  after  a little  practice,  be  surprised  by 
the  knowledge  he  had  attained.  At  the  same 
time  he  would  by  no  means  have  the  student 
neglect  light  and  shade,  and  rounding  well 
the  figure ; but  truth  of  outline  in  its  varied 
form  was  most  essential,  and  after  having  ac- 
quired it,  he  might  pass  with  safety  to  the 
living  model,  as  the  imperfections  of  nature 
would  be  immediately  discovered  and  cor- 
rected by  the  knowledge  previously  gained. 
Stothard  was  ever  a close  observer  of  nature; 
but  it  was  nature  in  action  that  he  most  studied 
and  admired,  and  thought  that  however  good 
might  be  the  design  or  the  conception  of  a j 
picture(frequentlydisplayed  with  freedominthe  j 
originalsketch),  it  was  oftenspoilt  bypresenting  j 
in  the  figures  which  composed  it,  all  the  stiff-  i 
ness  of  the  lay  figure,  and  all  the  rigidity  and  I 
fixed  attitude  of  the  living  model  from  which  | 
the  artist  worked.  He  would  remark,  that 
action  was  momentary — it  could  not  be  fixed  : 
to  be  well  expressed,  it  must  be  caught  at 
once  by  the  mind.  It  is  generally  known  that 
he  never  painted  from  the  model ; and  it  was 
after  having  been  apprised  of  this  fact  that  an 
eminent  artist  now  living  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim, “ Then  he  stands  alone ; and  I can 
now  understand  how  it  is  all  Stothard’s 
works  are  so  graceful.”  We  are  far, 
however,  from  recommending  such  a course. 
Even  at  Burleigh  House,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter,  on  the  Grand  Staircase, 
where  the  figures  are  nearly  8 feet  high, 
not  one  was  painted  from  a model.  Having 
taken  to  himself  a wife  in  the  person  of  a Miss 
Rebecca  Watkins,  and  a family  rising  rapidly 
about  him,  he  experienced  the  benefit  of  early 
economy  and  prudence  in  never  having  made 
use  of  the  principal  of  the  money  invested  by 
his  father.  He  now  turned  it  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  buying  a larger  house,  freehold, 
which  offered  itself.  No.  28,  Newman- 
street;  and  to  effect  the  purchase,  he  sold  out 
nearly  all  the  funded  capital.  His  increas- 
ing family  obliged  him  constantly  to  labour, 
and  often  to  accept  commissions  of  a trifling 
and  insignificant  nature,  such  as  designs  for 
pocket-books,  ladies’  fashions,  and  for  ordi- 
nary magazines  and  play-books,  but  so  great 
was  his  love  of  art,  that  he  made  these  with 
the  same  care  and  put  into  them  the  same 
grace  which  he  bestowed  on  the  highest  order 
of  his  works;  feeling  assured  that  “what 
was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth  doing 
well.”  In  1791  (Mrs.  Bray  says  wrongly, 
1792),  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  that  year  exhibited  his 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Confirmation.  “ Thus 
was  he  fairly  established  in  ‘ Artists’-street,’ 
for  in  a few  years  so  was  Newman-street  de- 
signated. West,  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  had  lived  there  seventeen,  and 
Bacon,  the  sculptor,  eighteen  years,  before 
Stothard  bought  his  house ; and  in  a com- 
paratively short  period,  Russell,  Ward, 
Howard,  Jackson,  all  academicians ; Dawe, 
and  a host  of  other  artists,  to  the  number 
of  about  forty,  all  became  residents  in  the 
same  street.”  The  next  memorable  event 
in  Stothard’s  life  was,  that  in  1794  he 
was  elected  a Royal  Academician.  It  was 
soon  after  his  becoming  an  Academician  that 
he  designed  those  illustrations  for  the 
“ Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  which,  as  a series,  he 
never  surpassed.  From  this  time  to  his 
death,  which  took  place  through  natural 
decay,  in  his  house  in  Newman-street,  April 
27th,  1834,  Stothard’s  life  showed  few  vicis- 
situdes : he  pursued  unceasingly  his  vocation 


as  an  artist  (holding,  besides,  the  position  of 
Librarian  to  the  Academy  from  1817),  and 
produced  no  less  than  5,000  specimens  of  his 
power  and  imagination,  of  which  some  3,000 
have  been  engraved.  “ In  painting,  as  in 
literature,  we  sometimes  see,  that  if  the  artist 
pursues  only  the  quiet,  unobtrusive  mode  of 
presenting  his  works  before  the  world — if  he 
is  not  thrust  into  notice  by  himself  or  by  his 
friends — if  no  great  patron  takes  him  by  the 
hand,  and  his  name  is  seldom  seen  in  print; 
these  circumstances  will  combine  to  his  present 
injury,  since  his  fame  cannot  spread  whilst  he 
is  too  little  noticed  to  be  known  to  more  than 
the  favoured  few.  But  time  will  do  him  jus- 
tice; and  though  the  earth  may  have  closed 
over  him  ere  this  take  place,  his  reputation 
will  not  eventually  suffer.  The  genius  of 
Stothard,  though  it  can  only  be  said  within 
the  last  few  years  to  have  been  spoken  of,  as  it 
deserves  to  be  by  the  public  at  large,  was, 
from  a very  early  period,  duly  estimated  by 
men  of  real  judgment,  whose  praise  is  often  the 
long  forerunner  of  public  fame.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said,  when  applied  to  by  Sir  John 
Hawkins  for  a frontispiece  to  the  drama  of  the 
“ Ignoramus,”  “ Go  to  young  Stothard,  he 
will  design  it  better  than  I can ;”  and 
Sir  Edwin  Landseer  remarked,  on  seeing 
his  picture  of  “ Confirmation,”  “ Come  here 
and  look  at  this : nothing  in  beauty  or 
grace  can  go  beyond  that.”  Amongst  his 

many  works  may  be  mentioned  the  “ Canter- 
bury Pilgrims,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  production  of  his  pencil,  and  for 
which  he  received  but  60 1. ; designs  for 
Defoe’s  “ Robinson  Crusoe ;”  illustrations 
of  “ Shakspeare ;”  “ The  Wellington  Shield  ;” 
and  the  ceiling  of  the  Advocates’  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  not  forgetting  “ The  Flitch  of 
Bacon,”  designed  when  he  was  nearly  70. 

In  a literary  point  of  view  the  book  is  scarcely 
equal  to  its  subject : it  is,  nevertheless, 

pleasant  reading,  and  makes  a most  elegant 
volume, — to  our  liking  the  most  elegant  of 
the  season  that  has  come  under  our  notice. 
The  illustrations,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  G. 
Scharf,  nearly  sixty  in  number  (beautifully 
executed),  are  in  brown  ink,  and  the  printing 
is  of  the  best. 


CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  SOME  OF  THE 

PRODUCTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  EXHIBITION 

OF  1851* 

The  slate  self-acting  cisterns,  shown  by 
Struthers,  were  ingenious  illustrations  of  the 
filtration  of  water  by  ascension  : the  filtering 
medium  being  packed  between  two  pierced 
false  bottoms,  the  water  from  the  cistern  at 
the  top  passed  by  a pipe  into  the  fourth  or 
bottom  division,  through  the  packing  in  the 
third,  and  rose  in  the  second  by  the  pressure 
of  the  water  in  the  cistern,  or  top  division. 
Slates  were  also  exhibited  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stamford,  and  from  several  parts  of 
Ireland,  including  Valentia,  the  slate  stone  from 
which  is  said  to  be  non-absorbent,  and  to  : 
require  nearly  six  tons  as  the  crushing  weight 
of  an  inch  cube.  It  is  raised  in  slabs  about  a 
foot  in  thickness,  and,  having  no  true  cleavage, 
requires  to  be  sawn.  Canada  also  possesses  s 
this  useful  material,  as  well  as  Trinidad,  a fact 
which  excites  some  surprise,  when  we  recollect  1 
that  large  quantities  of  shingles  are  sent  to  the  ( 
West  Indies.  It  is,  I presume,  a recent  dis- 
covery. The  United  States,  Nassau,  France,' 
and  Sardinia,  were  the  only  foreign  countries  : 
which  showed  slates : from  the  latter  there  was  ■ 
a slab  about  5 feet  6 inches  square.  France  f 
sent  a slate  billiard-table,  and  some  fine  slabs,  i 
5 feet  6 inches  by  3 feet  11  inches,  by  f inch! 
thick.  The  slate  company  of  Angers,  which  t 
manufactures  130,000,000 -of  slates,  like  those  e 
of  Cornwall,  and  the  slate  company  of  Rimogne,  ? 
exhibited  each  a series  of  the  sizes  usually ) 
made.  The  slate  of  the  latter  company  isi; 
remarkable  for  its  tenacity  and  strength  : byj 
exposure  to  the  open  air  it  acquires  increased  d 
hardness  and  consistency,  its  surface  becomes  :s 
polished,  and  upon  being  struck  it  gives  outi! 
a clear  metallic  sound.  The  joints  of  slab  1 


* The  following  is  part  of  two  papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  ■V 
General  Meetings  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  Nor.  17  T 
and  Dec.  15,  1851. 
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roofing  are  generally  made  with  tongues  in 
grooves  set  in  cement,  covered  by  ribs  ; but  it 
is  difficult  to  make  a joint  that  will  stand,  on 
account  of  the  material  swelling  and  shrinking 
like  glass  : at  all  events,  it  is  disturbed  by  the 
slightest  settlement.  Attempts  to  remedy  this 
disadvantage  were  exhibited  in  Taaffe’s  patent, 
and  in  the  so-called  improvement  on  the  same, 
by  Russell,  in  both  of  which  the  principle 
of  X cramps  and  screws,  or  nails,  with  zinc 
gutters  under  each  line  of  junction  of  the  slate, 
is  adopted.  No  arrangement,  however,  ap- 
pears to  me  so  good  as  that  of  lead  drawn  in 
grooves,  and  covered  by  ribs  set  in  putty  on 
the  slates,  screwed  down  to  the  rafters  ; as  no 
gutters  are  required,  and  holes  in  the  slate  are 
avoided  as  much  as  is  possible.  The  patent 
slate  ridges  and  hips  seemed  well  contrived. 
It  will  be  seen  that  I place  no  reliance  on  con- 
structions of  iron  and  slate,  except  under 
shelter,  or  in  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

Passing  for  the  present  the  imitations  of 
marbles,  we  may  notice  those  of  stones. 
Ransomes’  patent  stone  differs  from  cements 
and  other  artificial  stone  in  the  employment  of 
silica,  both  as  the  base  and  the  combining 
material.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a collection 
of  particles  intimately  combined  with  silicate 
of  soda,  by  which  they  are  held  together  as  by 
a kind  of  glass.  Another  manufacture  con- 
sisted of  an  admixture  of  caustic  carbonate  of 
lime  (with  or  without  magnesia),  and  silica  in 
a gelatinous  state,  which  produced  a hydrous 
silicate  of  lime  as  a result.  The  largest  col- 
lection in  illustration  of  this  branch  was 
shown  by  White  and  Sons,  and  was  divided 
into  two  classes — the  natural  and  the  artificial. 
The  first  consisted  of  Sheppey  stone,  and 
nodules  dredged  up  off  Harwich,  from  which 
respectively  are  obtained  the  varieties  of  the 
article  known  as  Roman  cement,  introduced 
by  Dr.  Parker  about  fifty  years  ago.  These 
stones,  as  well  as  those  from  Christchurch  and 
Romsey,  which  yield  the  Medina  cement,  are 
found  among  the  older  tertiary  deposits.  The 
Whitby  stone  is  found  in  the  lias  formation, 
and  gives  the  cement,  known  as  Atkinson’s. 
At  Wolverhampton  and  in  Derbyshire,  cement 
stones  occur  in  connection  with  iron  stone, 
which  imparts  to  them  a ferruginous  tint. 
Other  districts  yield  natural  cement  stones ; 
but  the  above-mentioned  are  those  which  are 
best  known  in  commerce,  being  extensively 
used  both  for  mortars  and  stucco.  The  name 
of  Greaves  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  blue  lias  lime ; and  this  material  was  abund- 
antly represented  in  the  Exhibition.  The 
artificial  cements,  composed  of  a mixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  argillaceous  earths  cal- 
cined together,  were  chiefly  represented  by  the 
so-called  Portland  cements,  furnished  by  White 
and  Sons,  and  by  Robins,  Aspdin,  and  Co. 
The  first-named  firm  exhibited  the  celebrated 
brick  beam,  and  specimens  of  concrete,  con- 
sisting of  one  part  of  cement  to  ten  of  gravel : 
the  second  showed  several  instances  of  tests  of 
strength  of  the  cement,  pure  and  mixed  with 
sand ; but  as  some  of  the  statements  made 
since  the  exposition  vary  considerably  from 
those  which  I noted,  I have  put  them  aside. 
The  inutility  of  the  experiments,  made  with 
much  parade  on  Portland  and  Roman  cements, 
is  apparent  when  we  consider  that  a single 
trial,  under  complicated  conditions,  can  never 
be  taken  as  affording  a quotient  for  use  as  a 
constant  in  calculation,  and  that  we  have  had 
no  series  of  experiments  made  by  rival  manu- 
facturers on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  place 
and  manner ; and  that,  moreover,  the  results 
so  obtained  can  only  show  the  properties  of  the 
best  materials  supplied  by  the  manufacturer, 
while  no  architect  can  tell  with  certainty  on 
every  occasion  what  cement  the  workman 
uses.  Hamelin’s  mastic  seemed  to  be  wholly 
unrepresented  or  forgotten.  I do  not 
exactly  know  where  to  place  what  was  called 
“ cement-stone,”  a limestone  believed  to  be  the 
basis  of  Peel  Castle  mortar;  a cement  made 
from  the  “curl-stone,”  found  at  Coal  Port; 
Dyer’s  patent  metallic  cement;  Furze’s  fusible 
mineral  cement;  Orsi  and  Armani’s  patent 
metallic  lava,  nor  Spence’s  patent  zinc  cement. 
The  latter  should  be  inexpensive,  as  it  is 
manufactured  entirely  from  refuse  matters. 
Among  the  British  possessions,  New  Zealand 


sent  a Roman  cement  stone  ; and  France  two 
hydraulic  limes.  It  was  said  that  by  the  pro- 
cess of  M.  Henri  de  Villeneuve,  engineer,  a 
superior  hydraulic  lime  might  be  obtained 
from  all  carbonates  of  lime,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  other  substances,  and  that  the  cement 
exhibited  possessed  different  degrees  of  rapidity 
in  setting.  Belgium  also  sent  a hydrofuge 
stucco,  or  plaster ; Holland  a hydraulic 
cement;  and  Wurtemburg,  “a  hydraulic 
chalk  cement,  hardening  under  water  in  a few 
minutes.”  Portugal  presented  hydraulic  clays 
from  the  Azores,  and  hydraulic  scoriee,  by 
which,  with  the  addition  of  lime,  “ a hydraulic 
bitumen,  called  Argamassa  cement,”  is  pro- 
duced. From  Prussia,  we  received  a “Roman 
cement,”  being  an  argillaceous  carbonate  of 
lime  with  magnesia  : the  double  silicate  may 
probably  be  of  very  great  solidity.  Ant.  Pep- 
pini  of  Florence  displayed  some  neat  octagon 
paving  squares,  “ in  cement,  called  Calcarea. 
The  renowned  Roman  hydraulic  cement  is 
said  to  have  been  made  of  a mixture  of  vol- 
canic sand  and  lime.  I did  not  notice  pozzo- 
lana  from  the  Papal  States,  Tuscany,  or  Naples, 
although  I believe  there  were  specimens. 
Greece  sent  a box  of  this  volcanic  earth  (a 
silicate  of  magnesia?)  from  Santorin,  which 
was  ash-coloured,  and  said  to  have  the  same 
qualities  as  the  Italian  : mixed  with  lime  it 
solidifies  and  sinks  in  water.  A considerable 
quantity  is  exported  annually  to  Turkey  and 
Trieste.  Spain  also  claimed  to  exhibit  this 
material,  but  gave  it  the  alias  of  soapstone  of 
Somontin.  The  United  States  also  sent  stea- 
tite, or  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia,  com- 
bined with  a little  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  : 
its  peculiar  greasy  feel  has  been  the  origin  of 
the  name  of  soapstone.  It  is  much  more 
abundant,  and  more  extensively  used  in  Ame- 
rica than  in  England ; and  being  almost  as 
readily  worked  as  the  soft  woods,  and  with 
similar  tools,  it  is  applied  to  many  purposes 
for  which  its  superior  durability  renders  it 
preferable,  as  baths  and  the  jambs  of  fire- 
places ; and  it  is  used  in  Switzerland  for  stoves 
of  superior  quality.  Large  beds  of  the  pure 
material  are  found  in  the  English  posses- 
sions in  Canada.  The  terms,  mortar,  stucco, 
and  cement  are  at  present  so  indiscrimi- 
nately employed  as  to  cause  considerable 
confusion,  and  a strong  feeling  of  the 
necessity  of  some  authoritative  scientific 
lexicon.  I shall  pass  a few  specimens  ex- 
hibited, for  the  third  great  division  of  imitative 
stones.  Gypsum,  or  hydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
called  alabaster  when  in  a semi-crystalline 
form,  and  selenite  when  in  crystals,  being 
heated  from  250°  to  275°  Faht.,  becomes  an 
anhydrous  sulphate,  and,  reduced  to  a fine 
powder,  furnishes  the  plaster  of  Paris  of  com- 
merce. The  peculiar  stone  obtained  from  the 
tertiary  deposits  of  the  Paris  basin  contains 
above  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
3 per  cent,  of  clay,  which  so  greatly  improves 
the  cement  as  to  have  given  the  peculiar 
name  to  the  preparation  in  other  countries. 
The  genuine  article  from  Paris  was  submitted, 
as  well  as  supplies  from  Ireland  and  Canada. 
The  English  sources  are  chiefly  in  Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Cumberland  ; and  when 
combined  with  alum,  the  products  are  the  hard 
artificial  cements  known  as  Keen’s  and  Parian 
patent  cement.  The  effect  of  the  last,  vitrified, 
is  exceedingly  good.  Gypsum  is  also  under- 
stood to  be  the  basis  of  Martin’s  cement.  Of 
these  rivals,  we  shall  all  recollect  the  hand- 
some specimens  which  were  exhibited.  It  will 
hardly  be  supposed,  that  of  all  foreign  nations 
Tunis  supplied  nearly  the  most  interesting 
examples  of  this  material.  The  wall  decora- 
tion, closely  resembling  that  of  the  Alhambra, 
hardly  seemed  to  be  a cast,  and  was  remark- 
able for  the  way  in  which  the  top  surfaces 
were  modelled  so  as  to  be  relieved  easily  from 
the  mould,  and  to  show  to  advantage  either  on 
a level  with,  or  above  the  eye.  Spain  sent  an 
original  piece  of  the  Alhambra  wall  decoration; 
and  Don  Rafael  Contreras,  of  Aranjuez,  ex- 
hibited a portion  of  his  copy  of  all  the  Al- 
hambra work  of  this  kind  in  the  same  material, 
one  quarter  of  the  real  size  : such  a collection 
has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  formed. 

We  may  divide  the  subject  of  coloured  glass 
into  four  modes  of  manufacture,  viz., — stained, 


or  flashed;  solid,  or  pot;  enamelled;  and 
etched  glass.  Without  touching,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  decide  how  some  specimens  were 
executed : those  by  Chance  and  Co.  obtained 
my  highest  approbation  for  the  quality,  too 
often  lost,  of  lucidity ; and  I think  they  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  flashed  glass,  cut,  where  requi- 
site, to  produce  the  lights.  The  specimens- 
by  Hall  and  Sons  were  also  very  satisfac- 
tory. I noticed  no  foreign  glass  of  this 

sort.  Hedgland,  Hardman,  and  Co.  and 

Gaunt  exhibited  works  in  the  antique  style ; 
and  I observed  a window  from  a very  clever 
design  by  T.  T.  Bury.  The  Belgian  and 
French  were  single  specimens  of  the  second 
division  of  manufacture  : the  latter,  consisting 
of  works  for  Ely  Cathedral,  by  Gerente, 
seemed  poor  and  ineffective.  The  work  by 
Toms  appeared  very  good  in  taste  and  execu- 
tion; and  I must  group  together  here  the 
names  of  Ballantyne,  Claudet,  Hetley,  and 
Wailes,  with  one  exhibitor  from  Austria.  All 
these  seemed  to  present  a third  class  of  work, 
partly  stained  and  partly  painted  glass.  The 
enamel  school,  I think,  included  Messrs. 
Baillie,  Bland,  Gibbs,  Gibson  and  Toby,  the 
St.  Helen’s  Co.  (whose  taste  I question),  two 

clever  examples  from  Austria,  one  from  Saxony, 

a good  specimen  from  Holland,  and  five  from 
France,  of  which  I can  say  nothing  favourable, 
but  that  No.  229  was  perfectly  a picture,  and 
that  Lasson’s  work  contained  a beautiful 
female  figure,  and  was  in  all  respects  more  in 
accordance  with  our  notions  of  glass-work. 
The  American  glass,  as  white  glass,  appeared 
to  me  to  be,  without  exception,  the  finest  that 
I had  ever  seen  for  material,  but  very  badly 
manufactured.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
glass  decorated  with  opaque  patterns,  embossed 
or  marbled,  differed  in  no  respect  from  that 
which  we  see  daily  advertised.  Chance  and 
Hartley  stood  pre-eminent  for  their  window 
glass.  The  French  glass,  the  Belgian,  and  the 
Prussian  followed  in  the  order  of  merit  in 
which  they  are  mentioned : the  Bavarian  was 
indifferent.  Glass  tubing  seemed  to  have 
attracted  much  attention,  both  in  Holland  and 
in  England : metallic  joints  seemed  generally 
to  be  contemplated,  but  I apprehend  that  the 
recent  introduction  of  vulcanized  india-rubber 
to  form  the  joints  of  iron  pipes,  is  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  lead,  terra-cotta,  stone 
ware,  and  glass.  Except  Swinburne’s  glass 
domes,  I did  not  observe  any  glass  for  ordinary 
use,  as  tiles  in  roofs,  on  the  English  side. 
France  sent  some,  15  inches  by  9 inches,  under 
the  name  of  Francis  Fox,  with  terra-cotta  tiles, 
14  inches  by  9 inches.  Prussia  sent  glass- 
tiles  and  pantiles ; and  Brunswick  exhi- 
bited glass  tiles,  very  good  glass  slates,  and 
excellent  lace  glass.  Before  quitting  the 
subject,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
artists  of  the  Medimval  ages,  being  much  more 
moderate  in  their  demands  upon  their  material, 
were  more  primitive,  and,  perhaps,  more  suc- 
cessful than  their  modern  rivals  in  the  effect 
produced,  while  their  successors  have  certainly 
advanced  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but  at  the 
expense  of  transparency,  breadth,  and  sim- 
plicity. As  a general  rule,  the  modern  works 
are  too  much  paintings,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  too  opaque  in  their  shadows,— in 
fact,  too  much  shaded;  whereas  painting  on 
glass,  to  be  really  effective,  should  be  almost 
entirely  outline  and  colour,  and  as  free  from 
non-transparent  shading  as  possible,  for  this 
becomes  a sort  of  neutral  tint  when  opposed 
to  the  light;  hence  the  muddy  character  of 
much  modern  glass.  I think  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  a stained  glass  window  is  a means 
of  admitting  modified  and  tempered  light  into 
a building — hence  it  must  be  transparent; 
that  the  picture  is  to  be  seen  from  a distance, 
generally  considerable — hence  that  boldness, 
breadth,  and  harmony  are  more  favourable  to 
its  effect  than  minute  detail ; and  lastly,  that 
the  artist  is  not  producing  a work  for  isolated 
exhibition,  but  is  labouring  in  combination 
with  the  architect  of  the  edifice  which  he  is  to 
adorn,  and  with  which  his  work  is  expected 
to  harmonise,  not  to  jar  and  contrast  by  pain- 
ful and  violent  effects  of  light  and  shade ; in 
short,  that  the  window  ought  never  to  lose  for 
an  instant  its  character  as  a window,  that  is,  a 
means  of  admitting  light,  which  is  its  absolute 
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and  {esthetic  relation  to  the  chamber  which  it 
illuminates.  Enamel  painting  on  glass  is 
decidedly  pushed  much  further  than  in  former 
times,  but  we  must  doubt  if  it  has  advanced  in 
its  legitimate  object,  that  of  an  adjunct  to 
architectural  effect. 

Terra  cotta,  as  a decorative  adjunct  to 
buildings,  is  one  of  the  objects  which  the 
Exhibition  was  well  adapted  to  bring  under 
notice.  After  the  progress  made  of  late  years, 
particularly  by  the  firm  of  the  Ladyshore 
works,  it  might  seem  remarkable  that  the 
combination  of  elegance  with  durability  which 
it  offers,  should  not  have  secured  employment 
of  the  material  commensurate  with  its  capa- 
bilities, did  we  not  call  to  mind  the  competi- 
tion with  which  it  has  been  met  by  the  makers 
of  artificial  stone,  and  which  has  prevented 
its  adoption  for  reduplications  of  a pattern. 

Other  difficulties  arise  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  processes  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
subject  each  branch  of  the  manufacture,  for 
we  may  regard  the  term  terra  cotta,  in  its  most 
extended  sense,  as  including  even  the  finest 
porcelain.  The  component  parts  of  the  usual 
terra  cotta  are  potter’s  clay,  fine  sand,  and 
pulverized  potsherds,  mixed  with  water  and 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  either  modelled 
or  cast  in  the  state  of  a thin  paste,  in  porous 
plaster  moulds,  which  absorb  the  moisture. 
After  air  drying,  the  objects  are  baked  in 
proper  kilns  at  a very  high  temperature, 
during  which  process  the  shrinkage  is  some- 
times very  great.  It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose 
to  enter  into  a detail  of  the  different  gradations 
in  manufacture  which  exist  between  terra 
cotta,  as  baked  fire  clay,  and  porcelain,  but  all 
of  them  are  subject  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
contraction  and  distortion.  The  naturally 
abundant  distribution  of  the  clays  which  are 
found  underlying  coal  seams  in  the  colliery 
districts  conduces  much  to  the  extensive  ap- 
plication of  the  material,  which,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  is  gradually  recovering  the 
importance  which  it  acquired  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  Besides  the  productions  of 
the  Ladyshore  works  and  other  firms,  a kind 
of  perfect  pottery,  salt  glazed  and  very  nearly 
approaching  to  a true  porcelain,  was  shown  in 
the  shape  of  drain  and  water  pipes,  vases, 
garden  pots,  architectural  ornaments,  and 
cases  for  plants,  constructed  upon  Ward’s 
principle.  A bath,  of  the  usual  adult  size, 
made  in  one  piece  of  fire  clay,  plated  with  porce- 
lain and  glazed,  was  also  exhibited.  These 
baths  are  at  present  much  used  in  public  as 
well  as  private  establishments,  and  I may 
observe-  that  although  they  will  bear  a heavy 
blow  without  injury,  yet  they  are  liable  to 
crack  on  the  first  inlet  of  hot  water,  if  they 
are  bedded  solidly  or  fitted  tightly:  they 
should  therefore  stand  on  piers  or  bearers,  and 
be  free  from  anything  which  may  prevent  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  ’material.  An 
Ionic  capital  for  Cliefden  House,  a Gothic 
pinnacle  for  a chapel  at  Tottenham,  and  some 
samples  of  “ Parian”  vitrified,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise well.  In  my  own  experience  I have 
found  that  articles  badly  manufactured  in  terra 
cotta  are  likely  to  scale  away  on  the  surface,  a 
defect  which  arises  chiefly,  if  not  always,  from 
an  improper  mode  of  filling  the  moulds. 

J.  W.  Papworth. 


Natural  Gas  Jet. — In  sinking  for  water 
at  Chat-Moss  a few  weeks  since,  a stream  of  gas 
was  got  instead,  which  has  ever  since  burned 
with  a flame,  extending  to  a height  of  8 to  9 
feet  from  a pipe  35  feet  in  length  above  ground, 
through  which  it  has  been  conducted.  This 
is  not  the  only  gas-jet  of  gigantic  size  running 
to  waste  in  this  country.  There  is  one  near 
Newcastle,  which  has  blazed  away  for  many 
years,  and  which  it  was  some  time  since  pro- 
posed to  turn  to  useful  account  in  street- 
lighting.  If  the  one  at  Chat-Moss  be  likely 
to  last,  might  not  Manchester  or  Liverpool 
reap  the  benefit  of  it  through  a main  run  along 
the  railway?  Since  writing  the  above  we  are 
led  to  understand  that  the  jet  at  Chat-Moss 
has  been  put  to  use  in  heating  the  boiler  of  a 
steam-mill. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  SPECIFICATIONS. 

“ A Builder,”  sends  the  following  extracts 
from  the  specification  of  a building  about  to  be 
erected  ; and  evidently  regards  the  conditions 
they  contain  as  altogether  tyrannical:  — 

I.  “ All  works  to  be  done  under  the  direction, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of,  A.  B.,  Architect  and 
Surviyor,  or,  in  the  case  of  his  decease,  of  any 
other  that  the  committee  may  appoint.” 

Here  there  is  of  course  nothing  to  complain 
of.  Individuals,  or  committees,  having  occa- 
sion for  the  professional  intervention  of  an 
architect,  are  entitled  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  article  to  be  paid  for;  and  cer- 
tainly that  can  only  properly  be  through  their 
professional  friend  or  employe. 

II.  “ The  several  works  to  be  executed  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  drawings  and  such 
other  details  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  furnished 
by  the  architect.” 

The  details  referred  to  are  plainly  enough 
“ parts  at  large  ” of  those  works  only  which  j 
are  6et  forth  in  the  general  drawings.  As : 
“ other  details  ” is  the  expression,  we  presume  I 
that  a fair  quantum  is  already  given,  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  their  average  degree  of  elabo- 
ration : if  such  is  not  the  case,  the  contractor 
is  reasonably  entitled  to  look  for  them  before 
binding  himself  to  a price.  Where  details  are 
given  out  by  the  architect  piece-meal,  after  the 
contract  is  taken,  dissatisfaction  is  very  liable 
to  spring  up,  and  disputes  ensue. 

III.  “ In  case  any  dispute  should  arise  touching 
or  concerning  this  contract,  the  matter  in  question 
shall  be  referred  to  the  said  A.  B.,  whose  decision 
shall  be  binding  on  all  parties.” 

The  carrying  out  of  structural  schemes  is 
the  natural  and  proper  province  of  the  archi- 
tect ; between  whom  and  his  immediate  agent, 
the  builder,  an  honourable  confidence  must 
subsist.  When  the  former  is  so  qualified  that 
he  can  furnish  his  drawings  and  specifications 
so  complete  as  to  obviate  all  questions,  and  the 
latter  makes  his  estimate  with  such  care  that 
out  of  a conscientious  fulfilment  of  his  contract 
he  shall  earn  a fair  profit,  there  can  no  harm 
accrue  to  the  builder  from  the  solution  of 
difficulties  resting  with  him  who  contrived  the 
work  in  all  its  minutiae.  The  contractor’s 
undertaking  being  an  onerous  one,  he  should 
take  care  and  enter  upon  it  with  his  eyes  open. 
The  substitution  of  an  arbitration  clause  for 
this  sole  reference  to  the  architect  engaged  for 
the  employer,  has  been  insisted  on  by  the 
leading  builders  of  the  metropolis,  and  where 
large  interests  are  at  stake  may  reasonably  be 
desired.  The  “ Builders’  Society,”  if  we  mis- 
take not,  was  originally  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  this  point. 

IV.  “ Should  anything  be  shown  in  the  plans  and 
not  described  in  the  specification ; or  anything 
described  in  the  specification,  and  not  shown  in  the 
drawings  ; or  anything  omitted  in  both  which  the 
architect  may  deem  necessary  for  the  completion  of 
the  several  works  in  the  design,  the  contractor  is  to 
execute  the  same  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  said  architect,  and  the  same  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  amount  of  contract.” 

The  two  first  clauses  here  are  reasonable : 
the  two  classes  of  documents,  the  drawn  and  the 
written,  must  be  regarded  together,  and  every- 
thing which  they  collectively  demand  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  first  instance  and 
complied  with.  The  third  savours  of  the  arbi- 
trary, and  might  be  unduly  stretched,  although 
the  thing  deemed  necessary  were  only  for  the  , 
completion  of  the  design.  Were  only  a library 
chimney-piece,  for  example,  forgotten  both  in 
the  drawings  and  specification,  there  might  be 
a wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  material 
and  the  amount  of  art-labour  proper  for  it. 

It  is  the  duty  of  an  architect  to  make  his 
drawings  and  specifications  so  complete  and 
clear  that  contractors,  fully  understanding  the 
intention,  may  allow  in  their  estimates  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little  for  it;  and  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  con- 
tractor to  carryout  that  intention  fully,  and 
co-operate  honourably  with  the  architect  in 
producing  a satisfactory  result. 
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AMERICAN  NEWS. 

Tremont  Bank,  Boston. — The  corporation  of 
■ the  bank  have  just  completed  a new  building 
; for  business  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in. 
State-street.  The  new  building  extends  from 
State-street  to  Post-office  Avenue  (a  depth 
of  over  130  feet),  and  is  four  stories  high. 
The  front  is  of  Connecticut  sandstone,  in  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  of  the  Palla- 
dian  school,  though  the  cornice  is  nearly  a 
copy  from  one  of  Vignola’s.  The  first  story  is 
a series  of  three  arches  with  rusticated  piers 
and  voussoirs,  surmounted  by  a stone  balcony  : 
the  second  story  windows  have  moulded  archi- 
traves and  pilasters  and  carved  consoles,  sup- 
, porting  circular  and  triangular  pediments  : 
the  third  story  windows  are  finished  in  the 
same  manner,  but  with  horizontal  cornices,  and 
' a stone  balustrade  before  each  window : the 
fourth  story  windows  have  architraves  only, 
but  broken  at  the  angles  of  the  opening,  and 
surmounted  by  horizontal  cornices.  The  de- 
sign is  suitable  for  a more  extended  front.  The 
building  was  erected  by  Mr.  F.  W.  R.  Emery, 

! and  the  design  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Parker,  of  the  firm  of  Bond  and  Parker,  archi- 
tects, all  of  Boston. 

Fresco  Painting.  — Much  progress,  says 
the  Boston  Transcript , has  been  made  in  our 
country  within  a few  years  in  this  art.  Our 
c hurches  have  many  of  them  been  relieved  from 
their  previous  barn-like  appearance,  and  the 
impression  conveyed  upon  entering  them  made 
more  compatible  with  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  And  no  one  has  done  this 
to  greater  perfection  than  our  own  country- 
man, Whittaker.  We  found  him  the  other 
day  at  Thorndike  Hall,  putting  on  the  finish- 
ing touch,  and  but  lately  returned  from  a visit 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  to  the  best  speci- 
mens in  his  line  in  La  Belle  France.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  many  that  stucco,  costing  ten  times  as 
much  as  fresco,  will  not  prove  so  satisfactory 
as  the  latter,  as  recesses,  projections,  &c., 
giving  walls  and  ceilings  uneven  surfaces,  do 
not  reflect  sound  so  well  as  smooth  and  even 
surfaces,  and  consequently  those  churches  and 
balls  finished  in  fresco  are  always  preferred  by 
speakers  and  musicians  to  those  richly  finished 
! in  stucco.  Mr.  W.’s  services  have  been  so 
much  in  demand  for  the  last  five  years,  that 
some  portion  of  the  time  he  has  not  been  able 
to  execute  orders  short  of  a year’s  notice.  [We 
suspect  it  is  not  fresco  after  all  that  is  spoken 
of.] 

Electro- telegraphic  progress. — The  Common- 
wealth states  that  there  are  already  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  more  than  12,000 
miles  of  wire,  involving  a capital  of  3,000,000 
dollars.  To  work  these  1 nes  costs  annually 
720  tons  of  zinc,  worth  57,000  dollars,  more 
than  a million  pounds  of  nitric  acid,  worth 
1 17,800  dollars,  and  27,000  dollars’ worth  of 
mercury,  besides  a considerable  value  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c.  [These  statistics  may  show 
what  amount  of  saving  would  be  effected  by 
the  substitution  of  the  magnetic  telegraphic 
for  the  electro-magnetic.]  On  the  line  from 
Pittsburg  to  Cincinnati  alone  there  were  trans- 
mitted, in  the  year  1850,  364,559  paid  de- 
spatches, and  the  revenue  received  was 

73,278  dollars. A correspondent  of  our 

own  informs  us  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
telegraphic  fire  alarum  for  towns,  made  in  our 
pages,  has  been  already  carried  out  by  the  city 
government  of  Boston,  and  is  now  in  success- 
ful operation,  the  telegraph  giving  the  alarm 
to  every  engine  house  ami  church  bell  over 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  the  mayor’s  and  city  mar- 
| shals’  offices. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington.  — The 
building  designed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute  is  rapidly  approach^ 
ing  its  completion.  The  external  part  of  the 
work  is  entirely  finished,  with  the  exception  of 
a single  tower,  and  the  interior  of  the  building 
is  making  good  progress.  Mr.  Downing,  a 
writer  on  ornamental  landscapes,  &c.,  is  laying 
out  the  extensive  grounds  attached  to  the  In- 
stitute, and  planting  them  with  trees  and 
shrubbery.  The  whole  surface  has  been  drained 
and  subsoiled,  and  it  is  intended  to  form,  with 
these  grounds,  one  continuous  park,  extending 
from  the  Capitol  westward  to  the  Potomac.  This 
area  will  include  the  site  of  the  Washington 
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Monument,  and  will  form  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive parks  in  the  States. 

New  Model  for  Fast  Steam-skips.  — The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Atlas  (Ame- 
rican paper)  says: — “There  is  a drawing  in 
the  Navy  Department  of  a new  steamboat, 
which  is  about  to  be  built  in  New  York  for  the 
Hudson  river,  and  is  intended  to  compete  with 
the  New  York  and  Albany  Railroad.  Her 
proportions  are  as  follow : — length  of  keel, 
500  feet ; length  of  deck,  350  feet.  She  looks 
like  a sword  fish.  There  is  75  feet  of  keel  at 
each  end,  extending  out  from  the  deck,  which 
shows  itself  above  water,  and  which  is  sharp 
and  pointed  like  the  sword  of  a sword-fish. 
Both  ends  of  the  boat  are  alike,  and  her 
engines  are  to  work  both  ways,  the  vessel  not 
being  intended  to  turn  round,  but  to  work  like 
a ferry-boat.  She  is  to  be  called  the  George 
Washington,  and  to  have  accommodations  for 
3,000  passengers.  The  passage  of  150  miles 
(between  New  York  and  Albany)  will  be  made 
in  five  hours.  She  has  been  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  New  York.” 


TRANSCENDENTALISM  OF  ART. 

BV  GOETHE.* 

As  we  are  convinced  that  he  who  examines 
the  intellectual  world  and  becomes  conscious 
of  the  beauty  of  the  truly  intellectual,  will 
surely  also  perceive  her  origin,  exalted  above 
anything  connected  with  the  senses ; so  we 
shall  endeavour  to  understand  and  express  to 
our  satisfaction,  as  far  as  this  be  possible,  in 
what  way  we  may  be  capable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  mind  and  world. 

Let  us,  therefore,  suppose  two  stone  masses 
to  be  placed  near  each  other,  of  which  one  has 
remained  rough  and  without  artistic  elabora- 
tion, the  other  converted  by  art  into  a statue 
either  of  men  or  gods.  If  it  were  one  divine, 
it  might  represent  a grace  or  muse  ; if  one  of 
human  character,  it  would  not  be  that  of  an 
individual  human  being,  but  rather  one  which 
art  has  created  by  a combination  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

Then  the  stone,  which  art  has  converted 
into  a beauteous  form,  will  at  once  appear 
beautiful;  surely  not  because  it  is  a stone,  else 
the  other  mass  would  also  be  esteemed  beauti- 
ful, but  because  it  possesses  a form  which  art 
has  impressed  on  it. 

It  was,  however,  not  the  matter  which  pos- 
sessed that  form,  but  this  existed  in  the  in- 
ventor ( Ersinnenden ),  before  it  reached  the 
stone.  But  this  did  not  exist  in  the  artist, 
because  he  was  in  the  mere  material  posses- 
sion of  hands  and  eyes,  but  because  he  was 
imbued  with  art. 

It  is  in  art,  therefore,  that  a still  greater 
amount  of  beauty  is  recondited  ; because  it  is 
not  the  form  reposing  in  art,  which  reaches 
the  stone,  but  it  remains  there  unalterable,  and 
one  of  a subordinate  kind  arises,  which  does 
not  repose  purely  on  itself,  nor  is*it  that  as 
the  artist  imagined  it — such  a one,  in  fine,  as 
art  can,  in  any  way,  impose  on  inanimate  and 
tangible  matter. 

But,  if  art  even  reproduce  that  which  it 
really  is,  and  reproduce  the  beautiful  accord- 
ing to  reason,  upon  which  alone  it  ever  can 
draw,  then  it  is  indeed  this  which  possesses 
in  its  essence  a greater  and  more  sublime 
beauty  of  art — more  perfect  than  anything 
which  ever  can  appear  outwardly  and 
tangibly.(l) 

Because,  as  form  transgressing  into  matter 
becomes  already  extended,  it  becomes  of  ne- 
cessity weaker  than  that,  which  remains  one 
and  unchanged.  Because,  whatever  endures  a 
distancing  in  itself,  secedes  from  itself — 
strength  from  strength,  warmth  from  warmth, 
power  from  power,  and  the  same,  beauty  from 
beauty.  Thence  the  creating  must  be  superior 
to  the  created.  Because  it  is  not  primordial 
but  concrete  music  which  constitutes  the 
musician — and  transcendant  harmony  produces 
music  enveloped  in  tones  of  the  senses.  But 
if  one  would  despise  art  as  merely  imitating 
nature,  he  may  be  told  that  the  complex  of 
natures  ( die  Naturen ) are  also  imitating  poten- 
cies; that,  in  fine,  art  does  not  exactly  imitate 

* Translated  for  the  first  time  from  the  German  of 
uoetne.  Posthumous  Works,”  vol.  ix.  p.  104,  ed.  12mo. 


what  we  see  with  eyes,  but  draws  on  that 
reason  by  which  nature  itself  is  constituted, 
and  according  to  which  she  acts.(!) 

Furthermore,  art  produces  many  things 
out  of  itself,  and  adds,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  nature  especial  may  appear  incomplete, 
art  being  the  exponent  of  absolute  beauty. 
Thus,  Phidias  could  form  the  god,  although 
he  did  not  imita'e  aught  sensibly  visible,  but 
imagined  to  himself  how  Zeus  would  have 
appeared  if  be  were  to  meet  our  eyes. 

Idealists  of  olden  and  modern  times  are  not 
to  be  blamed  if  they  insist  so  strongly  on  the 
consideration  of  “the  One,”  whence  every- 
thing arises,  and  to  which  everything  ought 
to  be  again  reduced ; because,  really,  the  vivi- 
fying and  arranging  principle  is  so  shackled  in 
its  external  apparition  that  it  does  not  know 
when  and  where  to  escape.  But  we  wrong 
ourselves  on  either  side,  if  we  reduce  the  form- 
ing principle  and  the  higher  form  itself  to 
unity,  which  then  escapes  as  well  our  outward 
as  inward  senses. 


A MACHINE  FOR  CLEANSING 
CHIMNEYS. 

Many  attempts  have,  of  late  years,  been 
made  to  do  away  with  that  most  revolting  and 
degrading,  not  to  mention  cruel,  employment 
of  “ Chimney-sweeping,”  by  means  of  climb- 
ing-BOYS.  An  “Act  of  Parliament”  was 
some  time  ago  passed,  imposing  a fine  on 
every  “ Householder,”  who  should  suffer  his 
chimneys  to  be  swept  in  any  other  way  than 
by  a certain  “ machine,”  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  machine  has  been  found  mopera- 
tive  in  many  cases,  and  totally  useless  in 
others,  where  there  is  any  flexure  of  the  flue. 
Consequently,  the  “Act”  cannot  be  carried 
out  in  its  full  force,  and  the  evil  that  existed 
still  remains  unredressed. 

To  obviate  this  difficulty,  and  to  enforce  the 
penalty  of  the  law  in  every  case  of  its  in- 
fringement provided  the  machine  I have  to 
suggest  be  found  to  answer,  has  occasioned 
me,  with  feelings  of  humanity  and  kindness 
towards  that  class  of  society,  to  turn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  subject. 

The  machine  I have  devised  maybe  thus 
described  : - An  air-tight  bag,  made  of  “Mac- 
kintosh-cloth,” 3 ft.  by  2 ft.  wide,  and  covered 
over  with  a texture  having  strong  bristles  or 
split  whalebone  interwoven  in  it : to  this  is 
attached  a tube  of  “ gutta-percha 40  feet 
long,  and  1 inch  diameter,  having  a brass 
screw-joint  at  one  end,  and  another  in  the 
middle,  with  an  inflating  valve  at  the  end,  or 
it  might  be  a smaller  tube,  encircled  by  cord 
to  give  it  stiffness.  A pair  of  strong  kitchen 
bellows  will  be  required  to  inflate  the  bag. 

Clericus. 


GAS  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Newport  ( Isle  of  Wight). — The  New  Gas 
Company,  in  the  course  of  putting  down  their 
iron  pipes  in  High-street,  laid  open  several 
of  the  old  wooden  pipes  laid  down  in  1623  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  water  into  the  town, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  street  they  were  obliged 
to  dig  up  a large  elm  tree  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation which  had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Portsmouth. — We  are  glad  to  find  the  sub- 
ject of  gas-lighting  still  in  the  hands  of  lec- 
turers, and  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
general  public,  in  our  provincial  towns.  On 
Friday  fortnight  a lecture  was  delivered  to  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Portsmouth  Phi- 
losophical Society  by  Mr.  G.  Garnett,  on  “The 
Philosophy  and  Practice  of  the  Gas  Manufac- 
ture.” The  lecturer  described  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
coal,  gave  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which 
gas  is  generated  and  purified,  and  showed  the 
necessity  of  chemical  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer.  A cordial  and  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer 
for  his  address. 

Dudley. — The  Dudley  waterworks  are  to  be 
supplied  on  a plan  suggested  by  Mr.  M'Lean, 
the  lessee  of  the  South  Staff  >rdshire  Railway, 
for  raising  water  from  the  Trent,  and  other 
intermediate  places,  aud  passing  it  through 
pipes  alongside  the  railway,  delivering  it  into 
a large  reservoir  situate  on  the  Brown-hills, 


near  to  Ogley-hay  : from  thence  it  will  run  by 
gravitation  along  the  line  of  railway  into  the 
heart  of  the  district,  and  with  little  deviation 
into  the  company’s  reservoir  at  Parkes-hall 
supplying  on  its  route  the  towns  of  Walsall, 
Wednesbury,  Hill-top,  West  Bromwich,  Dar- 
laston,  and  Bilston;  Great  Bridge,  Tipton, 
and  the  high  districts  of  the  country  (as 
Dudley  and  Brierley  Hill)  from  the  present 
plant  and  engines  at  Parkes-hall.  The  requi- 
site notices  to  Parliament  have  been  given. 

Oxford. — The  preparations  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a new  gas  company  appear  to  have 
induced  the  old  company  to  issue  a circular, 
intimating  that  a further  reduction  in  the  price 
of  gas  will  be  made  from  Lady-day  next.  It 
is  said  that  the  intended  reduction  will  be 
something  like  12j  per  cent.  The  present 
price  is  6s.  8d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Luton. — The  gas  question  is  at  present  agi- 
tating the  population  of  Luton,  and  we  are 
plpased  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  various 
other  quarters,  the  local  Board  of  Health  is  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  cheap  and  good  gas 
light.  Fresh  main  pipes  are  being  laid  down 
to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
and  now  the  company,  it  is  said,  can  furnish 
all  the  old  customers,  and  as  many  new  ones 
as  choose  to  burn  their  gas.  The  gas  is  said 
to  have  been  much  improved  since  the  agita- 
tion began  : it  is  described  as  being  made  from 
a proportion  of  Cannel  coal;  its  specific  gra- 
vity '481,  and  its  illuminating  power  far  above 
the  average  of  gas  usually  supplied. 

Darlington. — Mr.  Mason,  town  surveyor  of 
Darlington,  in  a report  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  on  the  Gas  question,  says  : — “ In  this 
locality,  where  coal  is  cheap,  and  the  facilities 
for  disposing  of  the  residual  products  great,  I 
think  gas  can  be  made  (and  sold  we  presume) 
for  4s.  per  1,000  feet,  including  10  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital;  and  in  this  I am  borne  out 
by  the  cost  at  other  places.  In  Liverpool, 
where  coals  are  15s.  per  ton,  gasismade  (sold) 
at  4s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet,  inclusive  of  10  per 
cent,  dividend  : at  Manchester  it  is  sold  at 
3s.  9d.  to  private  consumers  : at  Wakefield, 
the  company  make  gas  at  2s.  2d.,  exclusive  of 
interest,  coals  being  4s.  8d.  per  ton.  In  Wake- 
field prison,  the  gas  is  made  at  Is.  per  1,000 
feet  including  50/.  per  annum  allowed  for  wear 
and  tear.  At  a private  establishment  near 
Leicester,  where  coals  are  10s.  and  1 Is.  6d.  per 
ton,  gas  is  made  at  2s.  per  1,000  feet,  with  40/. 
for  wear  and  tear.  At  Wolverhampton,  the 
prime  cost  of  1,000  feet  is  3s.  2d.  exclusive  of 
interest — coals  lls.  6d.  per  ton.  At  Brentford, 
the  prime  cost  is  3s.  3d. — coals,  23s.  per  ton. 
At  Bristol,  the  prime  cost  is  3s.  6d. — -coals  1 Is. 
per  ton.  At  Croydon,  2s.  6d. — coals  24s.  per 
ton.  At  Warrington,  the  prime  cost  is  3s.  2^d. 
— coals  lls.  4d.  per  ton:  quantity  made, 
13,900,000  feet.  At  Ashton,  the  prime  cost  is 
from  2s.  4d.  to  3s. — coals  12s.  per  ton.  At 
Worcester,  the  prime  cost  is  2s.  5id.  — coals 
13s.  l£d.  per  ton.  The  average  of  these  nine 
towns  is  2s.  9fd.  per  1,000  feet,  exclusive  of 
interest.” 


The  Recipient  of  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Sculpture.  — The  Bridgewater  Times 
says  of  Mr.  Summers,  who  obtained  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Academy, — “ This  talented  young 
artist,  who  five  or  six  years  ago  had  no  higher 
ambition  than  carrying  mortar  to  the  mason, 
and  being  useful  in  a mason  and  stone-cutter’s 
yard,  had  awarded  to  him  last  week,  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  students  connected 
with  the  Royal  Academy,  London,  the  cus- 
tomary gold  medal,  given  to  the  most  successful 
competitors,  along  with  a sum  of  500/.,  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  studies  by  a 
sojourn  among  the  ancient  artistic  remains  of 
Italy.  In  addition  to  this  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, this  young  man  carried  also  away  from 
his  fellow  candidates  the  next  best  prize,  con- 
sisting of  a silver  medal,  for  another  and  dis- 
tinct specimen  of  art — a feat  which,  it  seems, 
was  not  accomplished  by  the  great  Chantrey 
himself,  and  is  without  an  example  in  the 
history  of  the  academy.”  The  subject  of  Mr. 
Summer’s  first  piece,  which  gained  the  lead- 
ing prize,  is  “ Mercy  pleading  for  the  Van- 
quished.” 
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CATHEDRAL  OF  SPIRE. 

Had  imperial  Rome  left  no  other  mark  to 
record  amongst  the  nations  her  almost  uni- 
versal sway,  the  history  of  architecture  would 
testify  to  the  extended  influence  of  a people 
endowed  with  noble  feelings  and  high  powers. 
With  the  decay  of  the  Roman  Empire  declined 
the  arts  it  had  fostered.  Architecture,  true  to 
its  trust  as  the  parent  art,  yet  lingers  on  the 
stage  when  the  excellence  of  painting  and 
sculpture  has  ceased,  and  then  passing  in 
silence  through  ages  of  darkness  and  bar- 
barism again  appears  to  herald  their  return, 
and  prepare  for  their  reception ; when  a more 
universal,  a more  gentle  sway  than  that  of 
Rome,  whose  power  was  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  not  in  outward  coercion,  came  to  be  ex- 
tensively acknowledged.  Yet,  after  centuries 
of  desolation,  the  impression  of  the  Roman 
mind  is  strong  on  the  works  of  their  suc- 
cessors. Like  bulwarks  of  their  new  faith, 
some  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  efforts  of  the 
parent  art  arise,  beneath  this  new  influence,  on 
the  confines  of  the  fallen  empire,  and  from 
these  strongholds,  as  from  fountains,  the 
influence  of  the  new  dominion  is  poured  out  to 
lands  untouched  by  Roman  prowess. 

The  numerous  specimens  of  this  stage  of  the 
art,  which  on  the  continent  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  own  day,  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
us  with  veneration  for  the  talent  which  de- 
signed, and  the  energy  which  executed  such 
vast  and  imposing  works,  amidst  the  tur- 
bulence and  ferocity  of  a semi-barbarous  popu- 
lation. Of  this  class,  the  cathedrals  of  Mayence, 
Worms,  and  Spire  are  fine  examples.  The 
dates  of  their  erection  6eem  to  be  in  suc- 
cession from  A.D.  900  to  A.D.  1050,  their 
succession  in  date  corresponding  with  their 
position  at  nearly  equal  distances  apart  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  ascending  from 
Mayence.  Following  this  rule,  Mayence,  as 
the  first  in  date,  and  the  first  in  position,  has 
been  most  affected  by  the  operation  of  the 
succeeding  styles.  The  plan  is  nearly  the 
same  in  each  instance, — a long  nave  with  aisles, 
short  transept,  and  an  apse  at  both  the  east 
and  west  ends.  The  exterior  compact  and 
solid  in  appearance,  yet  varied  in  outline  by 
numerous  towers  of  simple  form.  The  interior 
plain  and  severe,  but  massive  and  solemn. 
The  details  strikingly  classic  in  form.  The 
whole  grand  and  imposing  to  a degree,  not 
surpassed  by  the  bolder  imagination  and  more 
subtle  beauties  developed  in  the  productions  of 
later  ages. 

The  erection  of  Spire  Cathedral,  which  is 
here  illustrated,  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor 
Conrad  II.,  called  the  Salic,  who  resided  at 
this  city.  He  commenced  his  reign  A.D.  1024, 
and  the  building  was  not  completed  till  the 
close  of  that  century,  during  the  reign  of  his 
grandson  Henry  IV.,  who  shortly  after  lost  his 
throne  by  the  arms  of  his  rebellious  son  and 
successor  Henry  V.  The  city  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  been  of  great  importance,  and 
the  residence  successively  of  several  emperors. 
It  was  here  (A.D.  1146)  that  St.  Bernard, 
abbot  of  Clervaux,  by  his  eloquence  engaged 
Conrad  III.,  with  many  nobles,  to  proceed 
with  Louis  VII.  of  France,  on  the  second 
crusade.  In  1246,  the  Bishop  of  Spire,  with 
five  other  ecclesiastics,  were  sufficiently  powerful 
to  defy  the  vengeance  of  Frederic  II.,  an  ener- 
getic prince,  by  crowning,  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Pope,  a rival  candidate  for 
the  imperial  title.  Ten  years  later  the  city 
associated  itself  with  Frankfort  and  others,  for 
the  extermination  of  the  robber  nobles  who 
impeded  the  freedom  of  traffic  on  the  Rhine. 
In  1390  it  was  the  scene  of  a disgraceful  mas- 
sacre and  pillaging  of  the  Jews  (who  in  a great 
measure  conducted  the  trade  of  the  city)  to 
procure  money  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
papacy,  then  shared  by  two  rival  Popes. 
Until  1688  the  Cathedral  appears  to  have 
escaped  wilful  injury ; but  in  that  year  it  was 
partially  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  France.  It  was  again  devastated  by  the 
French  revolutionary  forces  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  By  these  two  misfortunes  it  was 
deprived  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  ancient 
monuments.  The  crypt  beneath  the  choir  is 
said  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  founder, 
Conrad  II.,  and  eight  other  emperors,  in- 


cluding the  famous  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  House  of  Austria  (who  died  at 
Germersheim,  distant  about  3 leagues  from 
Spire),  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  who  followed 
in  the  empire,  and  was  killed  in  battle  near  the 
city  by  the  sword  of  Ins  successor  Albert  I., 
who  in  his  turn  (A.D.  1308)  fell  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin,  his  own  nephew,  ar.d  here  lies 
quietly  by  the  side  of  his  rival.  G.  M.  H. 


LABOURERS’  COTTAGES. 

Mr.  William  Ciieffins,  surveyor,  has 
published  in  lithograph,  plans,  elevation,  de- 
scription, See.  of  a pair  of  cottages,  estimated 
to  be  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
for  180/.,  or  “ on  an  estate  which  can  furnish 
stone  or  brick,  and  tile,  and  fir,  elm  or  poplar 
timber,  not  exceeding  150/.”  The  design 
affords,  to  each  cottage,  seven  apartments,  with 
the  various  appropriate  conveniences,  having 
separate  bed-rooms  for  the  parents,  boys,  and 
girls,  and  is  well  calculated  to  promote  the 
physical  and  moral  health  of  the  occupants. 
The  author’s  views  are  well  set  forth  in  the 
description : the  following  extracts  contain 
some  proper  suggestions  : — 

“ In  somesituations,  a brick  oven  should  be  built 
in  the  outhouse,  for  the  joint  use  of  the  cottages  ; 
and,  if  rightly  placed,  one  of  very  moderate  size 
will  be  sufficient  for  six  or  even  twelve  (?)  families. 

In  the  country,  the  supply  of  water  principally 
depends  on  springs  and  ponds,  which,  besides  being 
very  precarious,  often  entails  much  labour  upon  the 
wife  and  children,  and  encourages  a disinclination 
to  fetch  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  water 
can  he  found  within  a depth  of  30  feet,  a well  and 
pump  for  two  or  more  cottages  is  not  an  expensive 
concern. 

For  each  (in  a district  where  the  lower  estimate 
would  apply)  a reut  of  Is.  6d.  per  week  will  be 
gladly  paid,  and  a return  of  51.  per  cent,  realized  on 
the  cost,  including  a good  rent  for  the  30  or  40 
perches  of  land  allotted  to  each.  In  and  near  towns, 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.  per  week  will  be  readily  obtained, 
even  without  a garden,  and  a very  remunerative 
return  secured  for  the  capital  invested.” 


INTEREST  OF  PRINCE  ALBERT  IN 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  MECHANICAL 

SCIENCE. 

His  Royal  Highness  recently  stnt  a dona- 
tion of  20/.  to  the  Slough  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute in  a letter,  by  Col.  Phipps,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  had  presided  at  the 
anniversary  dinner,  and  who  now  appears  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  institute. 
In  this  letter  a characteristic  instance  of  the 
good  sense  and  discrimination  with  which 
such  donations  are  either  given  or  withheld  is 
incidentally  given.  “ A short  time  since,” 
says  Col.  Phipps,  “ an  application  was  made 
to  his  Royal  Highnessfor  a subscription  towards 
the  funds  of  this  institution;  but,  as  the  prin- 
cipal grounds  on  which  that  application  was 
based  were  its  former  mismanagement,  and  its 
failure  to  carry  out  successfully  any  of  its  ori- 
ginal objects,  his  Royal  Highness  did  not  con- 
sider that  an  increase  of  funds  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  an  improved  and  more  success- 
ful management  in  future.  Your  presidency 
at  the  meeting,  however— the  interest  which 
you  have  expressed  in  it,  and  the  tone  of  the 
speeches  generally  upon  that  occasion — do,  in 
his  Royal  HighnesB’s  opinion,  give  the  gua- 
rantee which  was  alone  necessary  to  enable 
H.  It.  H.  to  gratify  his  inclination  of  assisting 
an  institution  capable  of  doing  so  much  good 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 

residence  of  her  Majesty  and  himself.” 

The  Prince  has  been  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Berlin  Building  Society,  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Prussia  is  the  patron.  In 
a letter  acknowledging  the  honour  and  thank- 
ing the  society,  Prince  Albert  says  “ I shall 
consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  named  a 
member  of  a society  that  has  been  so  success- 
fully active  on  a field  that  on  this  side  the 
channel  has  also  been  cultivated  with  much 
activity,  for  the  advantage  of  the  working 
classes,  and  for  which  I have  for  several  years 
felt  a special  sympathy.  If  I can  be  of  any 
use  to  your  Royal  Highness  by  communicating 
the  results  of  the  experience  here  made  for  the 
benefit  of  your  society  I shall  be  most  ready 


to  do  so,  as  well  as  to  send  specimens  of 
building  materials,  or  anything  of  the  same 
kind  that  may  be  of  service  to  the  society.” 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something 
about  the  principles  and  rules  on  which  this 
Prussian  Building  Society  is  conducted.  We 
hope  it  steers  clear  of  the  defects  and  evils  of 
many  of  those,  in  this  country,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  have  rather  checked  than  pro- 
moted the  benefits  which  such  societies  are 
highly  capable  of  conferring  on  the  working 
classes.  The  Prince  Consort’s  special  inter- 
est in  all  matters  connected  with  building  and 
constructive  science  generally  was  long  since 
manifested  in  his  spontaneous  adoption  of  our 
Journal,  which  is  regularly  sent  him  at  his 
special  request.  To  this  circumstance  we 
can,  we  trust,  without  impropriety,  advert  on- 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  although  we 
have  felt  a delicacy  in  making  a parade  of 
the  Prince’s  name  from  interested  motives, 
as  many  in  such  circumstances  might  have 
conceived  themselves  authorised  to  do. 


IRON  FOR  FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

I always  feel  thankful  when  Tiib 
Builder  adverts  to  safety  from  fire  in  the 
construction  of  dwelling-houses  : we  hear 
people  deploring  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
conflagrations,  causing  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, but  they  do  not  seem  to  reflect  that  each 
room  in  every  house  is  a wooden  box,  so  that, 
in  reality,  the  wonder  is  that  there  should  be 
so  few  such  disasters.  When  a house  has  been, 
thus  destroyed,  the  new  one  is  again  raised  on 
the  same  wooden  plan. 

Let  the  brains  be  puzzled  to  eternity,  no- 
scheme  will  be  devised  to  render  buildings 
thoroughly  safe,  except  excluding  combustible 
materials  from  their  formation ; that  is,  metal 
must  be  substituted  for  wood,  and  that  metal 
must  be  iron.  Let  a handsome  prize  be 
offered,  open  to  all  the  world,  for  the  best 
essay  “ On  the  most  advantageous  mode  of 
applying  iron  to  render  edifices  completely  fire- 
proof.” In  the  present  depressed  state  of  (he. 
trade,  it  would  not  be  ill-timed  if  the  iron- 
masters of  the  kingdom  were  to  subscribe  for 
such  an  object,  thus  combining  attention  to 
their  own  interests  with  benevolence  towards 
their  species.  And  a novel  benefit  would 
result  from  such  a mode  of  building,  namely, 
the  equable  heating  of  each  apartment.  Many 
a stately  pile  has  been  converted  into  cinders 
by  the  unskilful  direction  of  flues,  or  by  over- 
heating them ; but  in  a fire-proof  house  they 
may  be  entrusted  with  impunity  to  the  super- 
intendence of  the  most  dull.  Were  such 
buildings  once  to  become  the  fashion,  the 
world  would  be  astonished  how  it  could  have 
remained  so  long  in  the  wood.  W. 


Metropolitan.  — In  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  lately 
issued,  an  account  is  given  of  the  following 
sums  expended:— On  public  buildings  and 
palaces,  98,711/.  16s.;  Ordnance  Office,  Pall 
Mall,  7,000/.  2s.  2d. ; Buckingham  Palace  im- 
provements, 5,175/.  19s.  7d.;  ditto,  the  inclo- 
sure, &c.,  5,649/.  18s.  6d. ; new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  113,825/.  2s.  6d.;  British  Museum 
buildings,  25,096/.  14s.  7d.;  Nelson  monu- 
ment, 1,326/.  Is.  lOd. ; metropolitan  improve- 
ments, 22,626 /.  16s.  2d. ; ditto  the  new  street 
from  the  docks  to  Shoreditch,  56,432 /. ; Bat- 
tersea Park,  22,505 /.  14s.  7d. ; Menai  and 
Conway  Bridges,  2,810/.  18s.  3d.;  Windsor 
town  improvements,  21,781/.  9s.  9d.;  and  New 
Forest  drainage,  1,118/.  2s.  2d. The  scaf- 

folding for  the  commencement  of  the  new 
ball-room  at  Buckingham  Palace  began  the 
other  day  to  show  itself  above  the  high  hoard- 
ing surrounding  the  works. The  extensive: 

new  buildings  at  Guy’s  Hospital  are  progres- 
sing towards  completion,  covering  an  immense 
piece  of  ground  at  the  rear  of  the  old  building. 

The  building  which  held  the  late  Chinese 

Exhibition  at  Albert  Gate,  Knightsbridge,  has 
been  cleared  away.  It  is  said,  if  Knightsbridge 
barracks  be  removed,  the  whole  row  of  irre- 
gular houses  here  will  follow,  and  a line  of 
mansions,  with  park  frontages,  will  immediately 
| be  commenced. 
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TO  APPORTION  HEIGHTS  SEEN  FROM 
A DISTANCE. 

The  trigonometrical  solution  of  *f  Ignora- 
mus’s” problem,  given  in  The  Builder  for 
December  13,  by  “E.  W.”  was  correctly 
worked  out ; but  the  data  upon  which  it  was 
founded  (and  therefore  the  result  also)  were 
not  very  exact.  Perhaps,  however,  a greater 
degree  of  accuracy  would  hardly  repay,  in 
most  instances,  the  trouble  occasioned  by 
rendering  one  of  the  known  quantities 
fractional. 

But  it  will  be  at  once  acknowledged  that 
‘‘E.  W.’s”  diagram  is  not  the  best  that  can 
be  used,  when  the  result  is  to  be  obtained  by 
geometrical  drawing.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to 
offer  to  your  numerous  readers  a more  accu- 
rate mode  of  proceeding. 


Let  A B represent  the  ground  line ; B C 
the  height  of  the  building ; B D that  part  of 
it  to  which  the  proposed  object  is  to  appear 
equal  in  height ; E the  eye  of  the  spectator  at 
any  given  distance,  and  at  an  average  height  of 
(suppose)  5h  feet  from  the  ground.  Join  E B, 
E I),  E C ; with  centre  E and  distance  E F 
describe  the  arc  K H FG;  measure  on  the 
arc  a distance  H K equal  to  F G ; through  E 
and  K draw  right  line  E K L.  Then  the 
angles  DEB  and  C E L,  at  the  centre  and 
on  equal  arcs,  are  equal;  and  the  perpendi- 
cular height  C L is  the  height  required. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  add  that  when  the 
spectator’s  distance  from  the  building  is  300 
feet  or  more,  the  error  occasioned  by  using 
“E.  W.’s”  diagram  is  very  small;  but  the 
error  would  be  quite  appreciable  in  some  of 
those  numerous  instances  where  the  spectator 
cannot  get  a full  view  of  the  fa£ade  at  any 
greater  distance  than  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street. 

Humble-minded  “ Ignoramus  ” must  also 
remember  that  his  spectator  will  after  all  think 
the  object  just  the  right  height  only  so  long  as 
he  stands  at  the  exact  given  distance.  When 
he  approaches  nearer,  it  will  appear  too  short; 
when  he  recedes  it  will  seem  too  tall. 

W.  D.  Pritchett. 


CAMPANOLOGY. 

THE  BELLS  OF  LONDON. 

Although  bells  are  not  an  intrinsic  part 
of  church  architecture,  yet,  as  connected  with 
time-honoured  or  magnificent  modern  build- 
ings, they  have  an  interest,  if  not  significancy. 
The  following  list  of  sixty-seven  peals  in 
London  and  vicinity  is  compiled  from  about 
twenty  years’  observation  and  local  inquiry, 
and  includes  the  most  recent  additions. 


Peals  of  Twelve. 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark  (1 ) . . 

Tenor— Cwt. 
52 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill  (2) 

41 

St.  Giles,  Cripplegate  (chimes) 

38 

St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  (chimes) 

32 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  (3)  . . 

31 

St.  Bride,  Fleet-street . . 

28 

Peals  of  Ten. 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  (4)  . . 

. 53$ 

St.  Dunstan,  Stepney 

32 

St.  Sepulchre,  Snow-hill  (5)  . . 

32 

Kingston,  Surrey 

30 

St.  Margaret,  Westminster  (6) 

25 

St.  Alpbage,  Greenwich  (7)  .. 

25 

Camberwell  New  Church 

25 

St.  James,  Bermondsey 

. 25 

St.  Magnus,  London-bridge  . . 

24 

St.  Clement  Dane  (chimes)  (8) 

24 

Chelsea  New  Church  . . 

23 

All  Saints,  Fulham 

. 21 

All  Saints,  Poplar 

21 

St.  Dionis,  Fenchurch-street  (chimes) 

20 

St.John,  Horselydown 

20 

St.  Barnabas,  Pimlico  . . 

20 

Streatham  Old  Church 

. unknown 

Peals  of~Eir/ht. 

St.  Lawrence,  Jewry  . . 

36 

St.  George-in-the-East  (9)  . . 

32 

Christchurch,  Spitalfields 

32 

St.  Andrew,  Ilolborn  .. 

St.  Bntolph,  Aldgate  . . 

28 

Hackney  Old  Church  .. 

25 

St.  Stephen,  Westminster  (Miss 
Coutts’s) 

. 

25 

St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate 

221 

St.  Janies,  Clerkenwell 

22 

St.  Nicholas,  Deptford 

22 

St.  Mary,  Whitechapel 

21 

St.  Dunstan  in-the-East 

20 

St.  Mary,  Lambeth 

20 

Kensington  Old  Church 

20 

Trinity  Church,  Newington  . . 

20 

South  Hackney  Church" 

20 

St.  Mary,  Islington 

I9f 

St.  John,  Waterloo-road 

19? 

All  Hallows,  Barking  . . 

191 

St.  George,  Borough  . . 

19 

St.  Dunstan-in-the-West 

19 

St.  Mary,  Rotherhithe 

18 

St.  Mary,  Battersea  . . 

17 

St.  Mary,  Putney 

161 

St.  Giles-in-the-Fields 

16 

Isleworth  Church 

16 

St.  Peter,  Walworth  . . 

15 

St.  Paul,  Shad  well 

14 

St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street  .. 

14 

Christchurch,  Surrey  . . 

14 

St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green  . . 
Woolwich  j 

12 

Richmond  L Old  Churches 
Wandsworth  J 

Six — el  infra. 

unknown 

Westminster  Abbey 

36 

St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane 

21 

St.  Catherine  Cree 

19 

Bow,  Middlesex 

St.  Andrew,  LJndershaft  (10) 

12 

St.  Olave,  Hart-street 
All  Hallows,  Mark-lane 

unknown 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  4 (11) 

about  9 

it  ,,  Less,  3 . . 

A few  sets  of  three  ; not  rung. 

each. 

_ (1.)  The  heaviest  peal  in  England,  except 
Exeter  Cathedral,  10— tenor,  7 5 cwt.  About 
nine  of  the  bells  here  are  at  least  five  cen- 
turies old. 

(2.)  There  was  a peal  of  12,  tenor,  48  cwt., 
with  chimes,  at  Spitalfield’s  church,  destroyed 
by  fire.  There  were  then  said  to  be  only  12 
peals  of  12  in  the  kingdom,  one  (Gresford) 
in  Wales. 

(3.)  The  weekly  “ leg  of  mutton  and  trim- 
mings,” left  by  Nell  Gwynne,  the  kind- 
hearted,  though  erring  and  frail,  and  after- 
wards penitent,  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  who 
originated  Chelsea  Hospital. 

(4.)  Probably  only  six  when  they  en- 
couraged Dick  Whittington. 

“ Turn  a-gain  Whit-ting-ton, 

Thrice  May-orof  Lon-don.” 

(5.)  Eleven;  but  one  not  rung  with  the 
rest. 

(6.)  The  sound  deadened  by  the  overhang- 
ing abbey. 

(7.)  Two  added  lately. 

(8.)  Ditto. 

(9.)  This  church,  Stepney,  and  Shoreditch, 
same  key  and  weight  of  tenor. 

(10.)  Very  poor  toned;  but  the  hand- 
somest church  which  survived  the  “ fire.” 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  farther  in  same  street, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  mixed  Gothic 
and  Italian,  curious.  Both  little  known. 

(11.)  Oldest  church  in  London;  but  little 
known  as  such.  J,  D;  p. 


Monument  to  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den.— The  Atheneeum  says, — " When  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  King  of  Sweden,  was  killed  by  a 
ball  directed  against  him  from  the  fortress  of 
Friedrichstadt,  to  which  he  had  laid  siege,  a 
simple  column  of  marble,  bearing  no  other 
inscription  than  the  monarch’s  name  and  the 
date  of  his  death,  was  raised  to  mark  the 
spot.  This  column  having  gradually  given 
way  before  the  piece-meal  depredations  of 
relic-loving  tourists  until  not  a fragment  is 
left, — the  Norwegian  Government  has  deter- 
mined that  a worthier  monument  shall  occupy 
its  place;  and  having  submitted  the  matter  to 
public  subscription,  three-fourths  of  the  sum 
needed  was  offered  in  less  than  two  days. 
The  work  is  to  be  the  subject  of  competition.” 


“ CHEAP  ” FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
BRIDGES. 

In  your  paper  of  the  20th  ult.  there  are,  in  an 
article  headed  “ Westminster-bridge,”  some 
sentences  calling  upon  you  to  exercise  your 
influence  in  deterring  the  public  from  coun- 
tenancing so-called  cheap  foundations  such  as 
are  now  being  put  in  at  Rochester  and  else- 
where. The  writer,  who  signs  himself  “A 
Builder,”  instances  the  failures  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges, 
as  affording  lessons  against  their  use.  The 
reason  of  the  failure  of  the  foundations  of  the 
two  last-named  bridges  is,  that  being  upon 
caissons,  without  piles,  the  6cour  of  the  river 
bed  has  undermined  them,  which  the  piles 
would  have  prevented.  The  foundations  for 
Rochester-bridge  consist  of  cast-iron  cylinders, 
7 feet  diameter,  sunk  deep  below  the  bed  of 
the  river,  filled  with  brick-work  in  cement : 
these  brick  piers,  protected  by  thin  iron 
casing,  rest  upon  the  chalk,  and  are  of  such  an 
area  as  to  present  at  least  a square  foot  of  sur- 
face to  every  four  tons  weight  of  the  super- 
structure. No  kind  of  foundation  can  he  more 
certainly  relied  upon,  their  depth  below  the 
bed  of  the  river  precluding  the  possibility  of 
their  being  affected  injuriously  by  any  altera- 
tion in  it.  They  certainly  are  cheap  founda- 
tions, for  no  cofferdam  is  required  to  get  them 
in, — each  cylinder  being  one,  a permanent  one, 
and  all  who  have  had  any  experience  in 
ordinary  dam  work  will  know  that  they  are 
always  expensive,  often  uncertain  in  their  pur- 
pose, and,  in  the  case  of  Rochester,  would 
have  been  impossible. 

“ ASrumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit.” 

C. 


PARKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  forest  of  Hainault,  in  Essex,  on  the 
borders  of  London,  is  about  to  be  alienated 
from  the  Crown.  Before  this  is  done,  I would 
propose  that  three  or  four  hundred  acres  should 
be  reserved,  to  form  a public  park. 

The  close  neighbourhood  of  this  disposable 
remnant  of  the  folcland  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers makes  it  very  desirable  that  a portion 
of  it,  as  a breathing-place  of  pure  air,  should 
be  dedicated  to  the  community.  How  much 
such  places  for  healthy  recreation  are  needed, 
it  is  superfluous  to  tell. 

In  the  proposed  park,  there  might  be,  here- 
after, raised  another  ferrovitreous  temple — of 
statuary,  for  example,  wherein  the  history  of 
our  country  might  be  read  in  marble  and 
bronze, — where  the  memories  of  illustrious  men 
of  our  land  might  be  gratefully  preserved. 

And  this  brings  to  my  recollection  that  our 
great  Alfred — the  poet,  patriot,  warrior,  and 
minstrel  king,  the  liberator  and  reformer  of 
his  country— deserves  the  first  place.  Let  the 
folcland  park  be  named,  after  him,  “ King 
Alfred  Park” — a fit  acknowledgment  of  the 
nation’s  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  king 
who  declared  in  his  will  that  he  “ left  his  sub- 
jects free  as  their  thoughts.” 

The  year  1852  will  probably  see  the  people 
in  possession  of  rights  of  citizens  such  as  they 
had  in  Alfred’s  time,  without  a class  of  thralls , 
to  make  universal  freedom  a mere  name.  The 
same  year  should  be  chosen  for  an  act  of  grace 
on  the  part  of  the  gracious  successor  of  Alfred, 
whoso  worthily  occupies  the  throne  of  Britain, 
and  “ in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Alfred 
flows.”  Opifex. 


Damp  Houses.  — We  understand  that 
amongst  the  MSS.  left  by  Professor  Ander- 
son, and  in  the  custody  of  the  curator  of  the 
Andersonian  University  of  Glasgow,  is  a paper 
treating  “ Of  the  Moisture  in  Houses  that  are 
situated  on  Prominent  Rocks.”  Perhaps 
some  Glasgow  correspondent  would  take  an 
opportunity  of  examining  its  contents,  and 
forward  a brief  of  them  pro  bono. 

Ironstone  in  Northamptonshire. — 
Abundance  of  iron  ore,  according  to  the  local 
Herald,  has  been  found  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton, bearing  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  iron, 
while  stone  with  20  per  cent,  of  the  ore  is 
worth  carriage.  Preparations  are  in  progress 
for  its  purchase,  and  either  its  transfer  to  the 
coal  districts,  or  of  coal  to  the  spot,  by  rail. 
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RESERVOIR,  CROYDON  WATER  WORKS. 

Mb.  RANGER,  Enginbeb. 


RESERVOIR,  CROYDON  WATERWORKS. 

The  works  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
Croydon  are  the  first  that  have  been  con- 
structed under  the  Public  Health  Act.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  them  (page  795,  vol.  ix.), 
and  now  give  a plan  and  section  of  the  Reservoir 
just  outside  the  town,  which  is  not  intended 
for  storing,  but  simply  to  adjust  the  supply. 
This  reservoir  was  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Ranger:  Mr.  Harris  was  the 
builder.  Our  plan  shows  on  one  side  the  re- 
taining walls,  on  the  other  the  vault  with 
which  it  is  covered.  The  section  is  made  to 
correspond.  The  inner  segmental  walls  form- 
ing the  sides  are  in  cement,  the  outer  in  mortar. 
The  whole  is  covered  with  earth,  taking  the 
shape  of  a large  barrow  ; and  there  is  a door- 
way on  one  side,  above  the  water  line.  The 
diameter  is  75  feet;  the  height  to  the  springing 
23  feet,  and  the  rise  of  the  arch  20  feet.  The 
depth  of  water  is  32  feet. 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  members  of  i 
; local  Board  of  Health  here  work  very  well 


N A MEANS  OF  PRESERVING  FOR  AN 
INDEFINITE  PERIOD  BUILDINGS  CON- 
STRUCTED OF  LIMESTONES. 

The  following  paper  was  read  at  the  Paris 
cademy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Rochas  On 
camming  the  chemical  composition  of  various 
inds  of  limestone,  of  which  the  greater 
umber  of  our  public  edifices  are  constructed, 
will  be  seen  that  the  limestones  which  have 
est  withstood  the  ravages  of  atmospheric 
lfluences,  are  those  which  contain  the  largest 
roportion  of  silica  in  combination;  whilst 
iiose  which  are  devoid  of  silica,  or  possess 
hat  substance  simply  in  a state  of  mixture 
irith  the  other  ingredients  of  the  limestone, 
lave  undergone  a very  considerable  deteriora- 
ion. 


Observing  these  facts,  I have  endeavoured, 
and  I believe  successfully,  to  discover  a method 
of  remedying  the  evil  which  I have  pointed  out. 
It  is  to  place  the  materials,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  deterioration  by  the  action  of  the 
air,  in  contact  with  silica,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  this  latter  substance  may  be  made 
to  combine  with  the  base  of  the  limestones, 
and  thus  transform  them  into  a very  hard, 
compact,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  unalterable 
building  material.  In  pursuing  this  investiga- 
tion, I have  made  a considerable  number  ot 
experiments,  taking  as  a starting  point  the 
previous  labours  of  M.  Kulmann. 

I have  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the 
notice  of  the  Academy  three  specimens  of 
limestone  which  have  undergone  the  process 
of  silicatization.  For  these  1 am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  M.  Violet  le  Due,  who  care- 
fully selected  them  for  the  purpose,  from 
amongst  some  old  materials  taken  from  those 
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parts  of  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  which  had 
undergone  the  greatest  change.  Part  of  each 
of  these  specimens  I have  allowed  to  remain  in 
an  unprepared  state,  in  order  that  a comparison 
may  be  made  between  it  and  the  part  which  has 
been  silicatized. 

Before  closing  this  communication,  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Academy  to  the  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered by  M.  Mariette,  in  the  excavations 
made  by  him  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Memphis.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
during  my  travels  in  the  East,  I had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  statues,  sphinxes,  &c., 
which  had  then  been  discovered.  These  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  are  for  the  most  part  formed 
of  8 oft  limestone,  possessing  but  very  little 
cohesive  power.  I found  that,  after  having 
remained  buried  during  so  many  ages,  the 
limestone  had,  so  to  speak,  entirely  lost  its 
solidity,  that  indeed  in  a very  short  time  after 
their  exhumation,  the  limestone  became  de- 
tached in  scales,  and  the  statues  so  dete- 
riorated, that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to 
cover  them  again  with  sand,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve them. 

M.  Mariette  having  informed  me  of  his  great 
anxiety  to  transport  these  statues  in  good  con- 
dition to  Paris,  I recommended  him  to  adopt 
the  process  of  silicatization,  in  order  to  give 
that  degree  of  solidity  to  the  statues  necessary 
for  their  transport  to  Europe : at  the  same  time 
I offered  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

This  communication  of  M.  Rochas  was 
referred  to  a committee,  consisting  of  MM. 
Cordier,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and  Dufrenoy. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Drury-lane  Theatre. — The  leading  feature  of 
the  pantomime  here  (“  Harlequin  Hogarth  ”) 
is  the  struggle  of  Idleness  and  Ignorance  with 
Industry  and  Knowledge,  and  it  serves  to 
introduce  the  usual  amount  of  pantomimic 
acting,  tricks,  and  changes.  One  of  the  best 
scenes,  though  hard,  is  the  second — a change 
from  the  haunt  of  Idleness  to  the  abode  of 
Industry,  wherein  are  shown  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, and  buildings.  The  distance  in  the 
first  scene  is  nicely  painted,  and  so  is  a series  of 
transparencies  representing  Hogarth’s  pictures 
of  the  Idle  and  Industrious  Apprentices.  The 
triumph  of  Industry  is  achieved  in  the  transept 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  artists  here  are 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Cuthbert.  In  “Macbeth,” 
by  the  way,  which  has  been  revived  for  Miss 
Glyn,  the  most  hopeful  tragic  actress  of  the 
day,  an  anachronism  is  committed  in  the  shape 
of  a sixteenth  century  gateway  in  one  of  the 
scenes. 

The  Princess's  Theatre. — At  this  theatre, 
which  is  now  under  the  sole  management  of 
Mr.  C.  Kean,  the  pantomime,  “ Harlequin, I 
Billy  Taylor,”  is  made  to  depend  rather  on 
the  persons  engaged  in  it  than  the  scenery, 
although  there  are  two  or  three  clever  effects, 
especially  the  introduction  of  the  conventional 
fairies  (whither  have  they  all  flown  now-a- 
days  ?)  in  nautilus  shells,  and  a “ Bird’s-eye 
view  of  London  by  moonlight.”  The  latter 
shows  to  great  advantage  the  cowls  and  gutters 
of  our  disfigured  metropolis,  and  must  have 
given  some  trouble  to  the  carpenters.  Stage 
carpenters,  by  the  way,  are  a distinct  race  of 
mechanics.  As  Dickens  says, — “ Some  of 
them  growl  bits  of  Italian  operas,  or  melo- 
dramatic music,  as  they  work.  They  are  full 
of  traditional  lore  of  the  ‘ Lane  ’ and  the  * Gar- 
den ’ in  days  of  yore.  Probably  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers  were  theatrical  before 
them ; for  it  is  rare  to  find  a carpenter  of 
ordinary  life  at  stage  work,  or  vice  versd. 
Malignant  members  of  the  ordinary  trade 
whisper  even  that  their  work  never  lasts,  and 
is  only  fit  for  the  ideal  carpentry  of  a theatre. 
There  is  a legend,  also,  that  a stage  carpenter 
being  employed  once  to  make  a coffin,  con- 
structed it  after  the  ‘Hamlet’  manner,  and 
ornamented  it  with  scroll-work.  They  pre- 
serve admirable  discipline,  and  obey  the  master 
carpenter  implicitly ; but,  work  once  over,  and 
out  of  the  theatre,  he  is  no  more  than  one  of 
themselves,  and  takes  beer  with  Tom  or  Bill, 
and  the  chair  at  their  committee  and  sick  club 


, reunions,  in  a perfectly  republican  and  fraternal 
| manner.  These  men  labour  from  six  in  the 
! morning  until  six  in  the  evening ; and,  pro- 
bably, as  ‘Fee  foo  Fum  * is  a ‘ heavy  panto- 
mime,’ from  seven  until  the  close  of  the  per- 
formances.” The  “ Iron  Chest  ” has  been  re- 
vived here,  and  affords  the  manager  one  of  his 
best  personations. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre. — We  have  seldom  been 
able  to  offer  higher  praise  to  the  scenic  artists 
engaged  at  the  Adelphi  (Messrs.  Pitt  and 
Turner)  than  we  can  do  for  their  works  in 
“ Little  Red  Riding  Hood,” — a sparkling  and 
clever  extravaganza  by  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  in 
which  Mr.  Honey,  Miss  Fitzwilliam,  and 
others  play  very  cleverly.  The  scene  is  laid 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  several  parts 
' of  the  green  river  are  charmingly  portrayed. 
The  architecture,  too,  is  drawn  with  great  pre- 
cision (a  vaulted  chamber,  for  example),  and 
the  whole  is  highly  creditable  to  them.  The 
piece  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 


TO  DRAW  THE  JOINTS  OF  THE  VOUS- 
SOIRS  TO  AN  ELLIPTIC  ARCH. 

In  large  elliptic  arches  it  is  important  that 
the  several  voussoirs  should  be  accurately 
jointed  together,  and  the  following  method  will 
be  found  to  be  simple  and  easy  of  application. 

What  is  required  to  be  done  is  to  draw  the 
normals  at  any  points  on  the  ellipse. 
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Let  OA  and  OC  be  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  the  ellipse,  O being  its  centre.  It  is 
required  to  draw  a normal  at  any  point  P on 
the  ellipse. 

Draw  PM  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  let  N 
be  the  point  where  normal  at  P meets  OA. 
Now,  it  is  shown  in  Treatises  on  Conic  Sec- 
/OC\s 

tions  that  MN  = ^ — j X OM  and  OC  and 

OA  are  given  with  the  ellipse,  so  that  this 
equation  gives  the  point  N corresponding  to 
any  point  P on  the  ellipse;  and  if  we  draw 
the  line  PN,  and  produce  it  above  the  curve, 
we  have  any  one  of  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs. 

' E.  W.  J 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Stourbridge. — We  are  informed  that  a design 
for  the  Stourbridge  School  of  Design,  by  Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Stourbridge,  architect, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  on  the 
Government  inspector’s  recommendation  ; that 
builders  were  solicited  to  send  in  tenders,  and 
that  the  tender  of  Mr.  Edward  Smith,  of  Old- 
swinford,  was  accepted.  The  works  were  to 
have  been  in  a forward  state  by  Christmas,  but 
some  irregularity  in  the  title  of  the  intended 
site  seems  to  have  determined  the  committee 
to  abandon  the  new  building  altogether  and  to 
fall  back  upon  a scheme  to  purchase  and  fit  up 
the  old  theatre  for  the  purpose.  This  building 
is  central  for  the  town,  but  objections  are  made 
to  the  position  as  one  for  a public  school. 

Strutford-on-Avon. — The  chancel  floor  of 
the  Guild  Chapel  has  recently  been  newly 
paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  Rev. 
T.  Medwin  has  given  orders  to  Messrs.  T.  and 
E.  Kemp  to  fill  the  east  window,  from  designs 
which  they  have  furnished,  in  stained  glass, 
representing  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  This  chapel  was 
originally  built  in  1296;  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Llandaff. — In  a communication  to  the  public, 
signed  W.  D.  Conybeare,  in  a local  journal, 
occurs  the  following  passage  relative  to  the 
restorations  at  Llandaff  Cathedral I may 
say  that  I (as  it  were)  inherited  about  7001. 
from  my  predecessor ; and  I have  myself  col- 


lected 3,000/. ; so  that  I am  responsible  for 
about  3,700/.  altogether.  The  first  work  which 
devolved  on  ray  care  was  the  restoration  of  the 
presbytery,  or  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  choir. 
This  has  been  now  completed,  at  an  expen- 
diture of  about  2,8001.  The  works  were  all 
executed  by  contracts,  through  public  tender. 
The  architectural  effect  produced  I submit  to 
the  taste  of  all  competent  observers ; remark- 
ing only  that  the  ancient  features  of  the  build- 
ing have  been  strictly  restored,  with  no  wanton 
innovation.  The  balance  remaining  at  our 
bankers  is  rather  more  than  1,100/.  The  next 
work  which  requires  immediate  attention,  and 
which  is  essential,  in  order  to  supply  adequate 
room  for  public  worship,  consists  in  raising  a 
new  roof,  and  constructing  a new  clerestory, 
over  four  arches.  The  expense  of  this  is  esti- 
mated by  our  architect  (who  has  also  consulted 
the  judgment  of  the  late  contractor  for  the 
presbytery)  as  falling  within  2,500/.  Our  pre- 
sent bishop  has  munificently  promised  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  end  the  sum  of  400/., 
within  the  two  ensuing  years.  I have  also, 
from  other  quarters,  150/.  pledged  to  me,  so 
that  I need  only  raise  about  900/.  more  from 
the  public  generally.  We  may  then  proceed 
boldly  to  the  completion  of  this  most  desirable 
work.  The  fitting  up  of  the  choir  and  all  other 
needful  interior  decorations  may  confidently  be 
referred  to  the  general  fabric  fund  of  the 
Chapter,  which  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.” 

Birmingham. — A fountain  has  been  put  up 
in  the  centre  of  the  Market-hall.  The  basin 
is  of  Yorkshire  sandstone,  and  is  ] 5 feet  in 
diameter,  and  will  hold  1,000  gallons  of  water. 
From  this  rises  a double  plinth  of  sandstone, 
supporting  a pedestal  of  magnesian  limestone, 
on  which  is  placed  the  metalwork  of  the 
fountain.  This  consists  of  a fluted  metal  shaft, 
surmounted  by  a Greek  tazza,  and  surrounded 
by  four  figures  of  children  emblematic  of  four 
of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  carried 
on  in  Birmingham.  An  antique  vase,  out  of 
which  the  jet  proceeds,  forms  the  apex  of  the 
column,  the  water  falling  into  the  tazza  being 
discharged  into  the  basin  below  through  eight 
apertures  in  so  many  lions’  heads.  Suspended 
from  rings  attached  to  the  panels  of  the  pedestal, 
and  resting  upon  the  consoles,  are  four  groups 
in  bronze,  representing  the  various  commodities 
sold  in  the  market.  The  design  and  workman- 
ship are  by  Messrs.  Messenger.  They  con- 
tracted to  furnish  the  metalwork  for  400/.,  but 
it  is  said  to  have  cost  them  900/. ; and  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who  contracted  for  the  stonework, 
finds,  it  seems,  that  he  has  also  considerably 
exceeded  his  estimate.  We  hope  to  find,  when 
we  see  it,  that  it  is  something  better  than  the 
generality  of  our  public  fountains. 

Hulme. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church  in  Boston-street,  Moss-lane,  Hulme, 
towards  which  donations  have  been  received, 
amounting  to  2,200/.  A circular,  soliciting 
subscriptions,  concludes  with  the  expression 
of  a hope  that  the  subscriptions  received  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  erection  of  schools  as  well 
as  a church  : the  estimated  cost  of  both  is 
6,000/. 

Preston. — The  scheme  for  a covered  market, 
at  a cost  of  25,000/.  or,  including  approaches 
by  new  streets,  & c.,  40,000/.  has  been  re- 
jected for  the  present  by  a majority  in  the 
council  of  18  to  17,  on  account  chiefly,  it 
appears,  of  objections  to  the  proposed  site  as 
too  destructive  of  property,  and  hence  too  ex- 
pensive. The  mover  of  the  amendment,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  an  advocate  for  a covered 
market,  but  amused  the  council  with  his  ideas 
of  the  value  of  mere  designs.  On  this  point, 
as  reported  by  the  Preston  Guardian,  Mr.  G. 
Smith,  the  mover  of  the  amendment,  said— 
“This  project  required  their  long  considera- 
tion and  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  (A 
laugh.)  He  would  suggest  to  the  committee 
that  they  should  advertise  and  offer  a premium 
to  three  competitors  for  the  best  site,  and  for 
the,  most  economical  mode  of  erecting  a 
covered  market.  For  the  best  site  and  the 
least  expensive  plan  he  would  give  50/. 
(Laughter.)  Then  for  the  second  best  he  would 
give  25/.  (Continued  laughter.)  For  the  third 
he  would  give  12  guineas.  (Increased 
laughter.)  Now  the  whole  matter  of  the 
question  came  plainly  before  them : they 
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ized  hydro-carbonaceous  gas,  or  gas  of  low 
illuminative  power,  as  at  first  prepared,  and  so, 
easily  and  readily,  to  form  a brilliant  illumi- 
native gas,  rich  in  carbon.  Perhaps  the  only 
hope  of  additional  advantage,  economy,  and 
convenience,  in  this  species  of  experiment, 
consists  in  the  possibility  that  even  common 
coal  so  treated,  by  passing  meagre  gas  over  it 
while  it  is  in  a heated  state  in  a separate  retort, 
may  enrich  the  gas,  so  treated,  as  much  as 


would  give  an  amount  of  something  like  80?. 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  it  would  save 
them  10,000?.  (Loud  laughter.)”  We  suspect 
that  some  at  least  of  the  Preston  council  do 
require  to  get  up  a little  “ cultivation  of  then- 
minds”  previous  to  the  issue  £f  the  proposed 
advertisement. 

Doncaster.— A.  meeting  of  ratepayers  ancl 
other  inhabitants  has  been  held,  at  which  it 

has  been  resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  the  meet-  ... a . 

ino-  that  the  existing  water  power,  if  applied  > Cannel  coal  doe6,  if  not  even  more  so,  though 
in  the  most  efficient  manner,  would  be  amply  it  may  not  increase  it  so  much  in  quantity  as 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  town  according  the  Cannel  is  capable  of  doing.  We  have 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Health  of  Towns  j frequently  predicted  vast  improvements  in  the 
Act  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  econo-  distillation  of  coal  gas,  and  are  likely,  it 
mical  mode  of  effecting  that  object.  A memo- 1 would  appear,  to  see  the  prediction  very  soon 
rial  to  the  Board  on  the  subject  was  unani-  fulfilled.  _________ 

m°Lelds.— Messrs.  Peter  Fairbairn  and  Co.,  HOW  THE  WORK  W^SDONE^  (^NJTHE 
the  machine  makers,  have  purchased  for  the 


use  of  their  workmen,  as  a means  of  affording 
them  agreeable  recreation,  a stock  of  Saxe 
horns  and  other  instruments,  which  will  form 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  OXFORD  EXTEN 
SION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Engineers,  an  account  was  given  of  the  works 


one  of  the  largest  and  most  effective  brass  on  the  Birmingham  Extension  of  the  Birming- 
bands  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  inatru- ; ham  and  Oxford  Junction  Railway,  by  Mr. 
ments  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  C.  B.  Lane.  The  reader  said  the  line  was  m- 
used  by  the  Distin  family.  Mr.  Whitley,  tended  to  form  the  connecting-link  between 
leader  of  the  Bramley  band  and  of  the  Leeds  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford,  and  the  Bir- 
troop  of  Yorkshire  Hussars, is  appointed  teacher  mingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  Dudley,  and 
of  the  new  band.  so  complete  the  broad  gauge  circuit  with  Bristol 

Gateshead.— The  project  of  a market  for  and  the  south-west  of  England.  The  line  com- 


Gateshead  is  likely  to  be  again  brought  under 
consideration.  “ The  Island,”  in  the  main 
thoroughfare,  is  recommended  by  the  Observer 
as  the  best  site  for  such  a work. 

Gatehouse— A.  Dumfries  paper  states  that  a 
vein  of  copper  ore,  18  feet  wide,  was  lately 
found  at  Laggan,  in  the  parish  of  Anwoth, 
near  Gatehouse,  by  a labourer,  while  pulling 
heather.  The  whole  district,  it  is  said,  teems 
with  metal. 

Dunkeld. — “ A contract,”  says  the  Perth 
Courier,  “ was  some  time  ago  entered  into 
with  the  patentee  of  the  new  discovery  of 
‘water  gas’  for  lighting  the  streets,  shops,  and 
dwelling-houses  of  Dunkeld.  The  necessary 
preparations  have  now  been  completed,  and 
a preliminary  trial  made  in  presence  of  the  pa- 
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were  3-inch  deals,  carefully  dressed  by  the 
adze  to  the  proper  curves,  and  lined  for 
the  courses  of  the  skew  arches.  Corbels  of 
heading  bricks  were  carried  out  from  the  backs 
of  the  arches  in  the  range  of  the  spandril  walls, 
of  equal  width  with  them,  and  connected  by 
brick  beams  from  arch  to  arch,  for  stiffening 
and  equalising  the  pressure  from  end  to  end  of 
the  viaduct;  and  the  useful  effect  of  this 
mode  of  construction  was  proved  by  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  the  settlements  of 
the  arches. 

The  various  modes  adopted,  and  mechani- 
cal contrivances  used,  for  raising  the  mate- 
rials to  a considerable  height,  were  described  ; 
and  deductions  were  drawn  from  a very  nume- 
rous series  of  experiments,  to  ascertain  the 
values  for  the  useful  effect  produced  by  the 
‘■labouring  force”  (Whewell),  or  “Travail 
Mecanique  ” (Poncelet),  of  a man  under  dif- 
ferent modes  of  its  application,  and  also  for  a 
horse  under  alternating  motion  over  a short 
space.  From  these  it  appeared,  that  the  rela- 
tive costs  of  raising  the  materials  to  a height 
of  46  feet,  by  the  horse-lift,  the  swing-lift,  and 
the  box-lift,  were  3-08,  5'90,  and  4T3  pence 
per  ton  respectively,  shewing  a saving  in 
favour  of  the  horse-lift  against  the  swing-lift 
of  nearly  3d.  per  ton,  and  against  the  box-lift 
of  rather  above  id.  per  ton. 


...enced  near  the  Coventry-road,  and  was  to 
have  terminated  at  Great  Charles-street.  From 
Adderley-street  to  Park-street,  both  inclusive, 
the  town  was  crossed  by  a viaduct;  and  from 
Moor-street  toMonmouth-street.the  line  passed 
under  the  highest  of  the  eminences  on  which 
Birmingham  stands,  by  means  of  a tunnel, 
which  was  to  have  been  constructed  as  a 
covered  way — that  is,  by  opening  the  ground, 
putting  in  the  brickwork,  and  again  covering 
up  ; and  the  part  of  it  as  yet  completed,  from 
Moor-street  to  Iligh-street,  being  about  142 
yards  in  length,  was  executed  in  this  manner. 
It  was  27  feet  in  width  at  the  level  of  the  rails, 
and  was  built  entirely  of  Staffordshire  brick 
set  in  mortar,  with  the  exception  of  the  arch 
lengths  through  Carr’s-lane,  which  were  set  in 
cement.  The  average  rate  of  progress  in  the 


tentee.  Dr.  Miller  of  Manchester,  and  other 

gentlemen  interested  in  the  gas  manufacture,  tunnel  was  8T  lineal  yards  per  week. 

1 here  is  neither  smell  nor  smoke  emitted  from  . The  viaduct  consisted  of  fifty-seven  openings, 
the  gas,  nor  during  the  manufacture.  The  composed  of  nine  segments,  each  30  feet  span 
comparative  cheapness  is  also  an  important , and  6 feet  rise ; fifteen  semi-circles,  also  30  feet 


element  in  the  question ; and  the  more  so,  in 
a town  of  limited  extent  and  trade  such  as 
this.”  Under  Dr.  Miller’s  patent,  hydrogen,  as 
we  think  has  been  already  explained  to  our  rea- 
ders, is  first  extracted  in  a retort  from  water 


8 pan  and  15  feet  rise;  twenty-seven  semi- 
ellipses, each  15  feet  rise,  and  varying  in  span 
from  37  feet  to  48  feet,  and  six  street 
bridges,  mostly  skew,  and  varying  in  form, 
span,  and  rise.  Its  total  length  was  930 


and  'then  loaded  with  carbon  in  another  re-  yards;  general  width, from  face  to  face,  31  feet 
tort  The  hydro-carbons  are  a curious  and  7h  inches;  and  between  the  parapets  at  the 
interesting  class  of  bodies.  They  not  only  level  of  the  rails,  29  feet.  It  was  bu.lt  entirely 
comprise  the  various  qualities  of  illuminative  j of  brickwork  set  m mortar,  with  the  exception 
aas  olifeant  &c.,  but,  in  proportion  as  the  of  the  soffit  of  the  bridge  over  1 ark-street, 
hvdrogen  which  wings  them  becomes  more  which  was  constructed  of  cast-iron  girders, 
and  more  loaded  with  the  carbon,  they  sink  with  a cross-transomed  memel  flooring.  I lie 
into  fluids  more  and  more  dense,  from  subtle  , red  brick  of  the  district  was  used  throughout 
ether  and  alcohol,  through  the  naphthas  and  the  footings,  the  internal  work  of  the  piers, 
turpentines,  and  at  length  pass  into  the  solid  and  the  spandril 1 walls : the  arches  andpawpete 
naphthalines,  with  their  beautiful  white  crys-  . were  constructed  of  Staffordshire  brick,  from 
talmelamime,  smelling  like  the  flower  narcis-  | the  “common  stock  -the  copings,  mou ld- 
SUS  and  susceptible  of  iridescence,  also  into  mgs,  and  dentals  being  made  of  Staffordshire 
paraffine,  and  ultimately  Cannel  and  other  brick  clay ; and  the  whole  of  the  work  was 
coals  which  in  fact,  are  still  hydro-carbons.  ( faced  with  Staffordshire  best  blue.  All  the 
Now ’the  idea  of  first  preparing  the  volatilizing  j brickwork  was  set  in  moist  mortar,  so  as  to 

. . . i-  _:.i-  — i — ..-.n  I ..  *v.;n  mmt  • and  in  hot  weather  the 

stantly  wet.  The  mortar 
used  in  the  work  was  composed  of  the  red  sand 


hvdrogen  and  then  loading  it  with  carbon,  till  press  to  a thin  joint ; and  lr 
3 qnffifiencv  be  converted  into  gas  that  will  j bricks  were  kept  constantly 


a sufficiency  be  converted 
burn  brilliantly,  as  ordinary  gas  does,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  with  which  it  is  loaded,  is 
certainly  ingenious  ; but  still  more  so,  as  well 
as  probably  far  more  practicable  and  economi- 
cal, is  that  which  it  farther  suggests  of  first 
merely  driving  out  of  common  coal  a hydro- 
carbonic  gas  of  low  illuminative  power,  and  then 
enriching  it  by  the  aid  of  Cannel  coal,  the  rich- 
est of  coals  in  hydro-carbonaceous  properties. 
An  approximation  to  this  idea  was  made  by  Mr. 
White,  in  his  alleged  preparation  of  hydrogen 
from  water  into  hydro-carbonaceous  gas  by 
the  aid  of  resinous  substances,  which  are  just 
a sort  of  solid  though  partially-oxydized  tur- 
pentines ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  our 
correspondent,  “ C.  C.,”  to  mature  the  idea 
of  assimilating  the  highly  carbonized  hydro- 
carbon of  Cannel  coal  with  highly  hydrogen- 


of  the  locality,  and  Dudley  or  Greaves’  blue 
lias  lime,  the  latter  being  used  in  all  founda- 
tions, arches,  and  face-work,  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  one  part  of  slaked  lime  to  two  parts 
of  sand,  and  worked  by  a steam-mill  driven  by 
a four-horse  power  steam-engine,  made  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Gough,  of  Manchester.  This  mill  was 
callable  of  supplying  fifty  bricklayers  per  day 
with  a mortar  of  a perfectly  even  texture, 
entirely  free  from  lumps,  and  therefore^  less 
likely  to  become  vesicular,  from  the  transfiltra- 
tion  of  water,  than  that  mixed  by  the  common 
pug-mill.  Each  set  of  centres  consisted  of  five 
ribs,  each  rib  being  supported  on  two  vertical, 
and  two  sloping  props,  the  former  under 
the  heels  of  the  ribs,  and  the  latter  under 
the  points,  where  the  struts  of  the  ribs  termi- 
nated in  an  iron  shoe.  The  laggings  used 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  traffic  on  railways  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  published  weekly  from 
1st  January  to  20th  December,  inclusive, 
amounted  to  14,297,705 l. ; corresponding 
period  of  1850,  to  12,513,625?.;  corresponding 
period  of  1849,  10,823,221?.;  and  in  1848, 

9,858,770 ?. The  number  of  parcels  passing 

‘ in”  and  “out”  of  the  Euston-square  ter- 
minus, during  the  Christmas  week,  has 
amounted  to  nearly  40,000.  Out  of  these 

40.000  parcels  only  two  had  the  addresses 

lost.  One  of  the  trains  brought  up  ten  tons  of 
poultry. -A  Bill  for  an  Oxford  and  Brent- 

ford line  has  been  deposited,  it  appears,  by 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton 
Company.  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts  have  put 
their  names  down,  it  is  said,  for  400,000?., 
Messrs.  Tredwells  for  200,000?.,  and  the 

solicitor  for  28,400?. Mr.  R.  Stephenson 

is  reported  to  have  completed  the  survey  of 
the  Cairo  railway.  His  decision  is  announced 
to  be  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Pacha  for 
carrying  the  work  through  the  Delta  should 
be  followed  out.  Instead  of  the  costly  bridge- 
work  proposed  across  the  two  branches  of  the 
river,  it  is  probable  a pontoon,  or  floating 
stage,  will  be  used  for  carrying  the  rails. 

18.000  labourers,  supplied  from  the  respective 
bordering  districts,  will  be  set  to  work  imme- 
diately. 

RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND. 

ENCOURAGEDby  railroad  and  packet-station 
works,  the  interests  of  Ireland  generally,  and 
of  the  county  Galway  in  particular,  have 
recently  been  much  stimulated — property  in 
the  borough  has  acquired  an  increased  value, 
and  resources  hitherto  neglected  are  being 
brought  into  play:  this,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  a regular  line  of  packets  between 
New  York  and  the  noble  harbour  of  the  west, 
promise  a futures  most  cheering  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  heretofore  the  poorest 
portion  of  the  kingdom. 

With  a communication  by  rail  of  five  hours 
to  Dublin  and  Belfast,  and  a continued  line 
of  transit  via  Holyhead  to  Liverpool  and 
London,  this  route  cannot  fail  to  be  adopted 
as  the  most  direct  postal  medium,  as  well  as 
for  the  despatch  of  light  merchandise,  since  a 
saving  of  three  days  will  be  effected,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  voyage  round  Cape  Clear,  the 
Lizard,  Foreland,  the  Downs,  and  the  beating 
up  channel.  A submarine  telegraph  between 
Howth  and  Holyhead  must  limit  all  gover- 
nmental correspondence  to  this  line. 

It  will  be  a novel  feature  in  statistics,  if  the 
emigrant  hordes  which  fled  misery  and  famine 
in  their  native  land,  shall  be  replaced  by  in- 
dustrious English,  Welch,  and  Scotch,  who 
may  settle  in  the  derelict  soil,  where  they  will 
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make  the  wilderness  blossom,  and  the  poverty- 
stricken  burgh  become  a city. 

The  opportune  establishment  of  the  railroad 
and  harbour  will  effect  all  this,  and  moreover 
the  as  yet  unwrought  mines  of  wealth  in 
fisheries,  the  richest  on  our  coasts,  will  be 
developed,  and  other  products,  such  as  marbles 
and  quarry  sti  ne,  will  send  their  tributes  also, 
enriching  the  landed  proprietor,  the  labourers 
who  toil,  and  benefiting  both  the  trader  and 
consumer  throughout  the  country. 

For  a few  years  past  an  enterprising  Eng- 
lish firm,  the  Messrs.  Franklin  (of  West- 
minster), have  been  operating  on  the  black 
marble  quarries  of  Menlo,  near  Galway ; and, 
still  more  recently,  brothers  of  the  same  firm 
have  wrought  stone  quarries  at  Kilrush,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Shannon.  The  properties 
of  these  quarries,  it  is  said,  make  them  pecu- 
liarly eligible  for  flag-stones  and  city  pave- 
ments. The  material  is  a conglomerate  lime- 
stone : the  formation  extends  many  miles  : the 
rock  is  easily  wrought  as  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, and  is  of  great  depth — laminating  freely  : 
it  can  be  split  into  flags  of  any  required  thick- 
ness and  extent. 

The  colour  is  a grey  drab,  and  for  strength 
the  stone  surpasses  the  Yorkshire,  the  expense 
being  no  more  for  light,  and  less  for  heavy  or 
thick  samples.  30,000  feet  are  to  be  used  for 
the  Galway  terminus. 

Black  marble  being  now  much  used  by  all 
London  architects,  and  trottoirs  or  foot-pave- 
ments much  extended  of  late  throughout  the 
suburbs,  the  introduction  of  these  fossils 
from  the  sister  isle  would  do  much  to  stimulate 
industry  amongst  a long  neglected  people. 

Quondam. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  LONDON. 

The  annual  report  on  this  subject  by  the 
City  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Mr.  Simon, 
has  been  published,  and  may  be  usefully  con- 
sulted by  those  interested.  Mr.  Simon  points 
out  the  new  powers  which  the  corporation 
have  for  the  prevention  of  sanitary  evils,  and 
urges  the  necessity  of  using  them  efficiently. 

“ In  1849,”  he  justly  remarks,  “ with  the  cho- 
lera amidst  us,  great  exertions  were  made,  and 
greater  promises.  In  that  dreadful  week,  when 
2,000  victims  of  our  metropolitan  population  fell 
beneath  its  poison  ; when  every  household,  from 
hour  to  hour,  trembled  at  the  visible  nearness  of 
death ; the  public  was  scared  out  of  indifference. 
If  the  visitation  could  have  been  bought  away,  at 
the  expense  of  doubling  all  local  rates  in  perpetuity, 
no  doubt  the  sacrifice  would  have  been  made. 
Public  opinion  was  kindled  to  overwhelm  all  oppo- 
sition. 

The  metropolis  was  to  be  drained  afresh  ; the 
outfall  of  sewerage  was  no  longer  to  be  beneath  our 
windows  ; the  river  was  to  be  embanked  ; its  rising 
tide  was  no  longer  to  make  our  sewers  disgorge 
their  poisonous  contents  into  our  streets  and  houses  ; 
dead  bodies  in  their  decay  were  no  more  to  dese- 
crate the  breathing-space  of  the  living  ; water  was 
no  longer  to  be  supplied — clumsily,  insufficiently, 
and  unwholesomely,  at  the  discretion  of  private 
capitalists  : all  was  to  be  amended. 

For  participation  in  these  advantages,  the  City 
had  to  look  beyond  its  own  representatives,  and  to 
await  the  more  comprehensive  measures  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government. 

Two  years  have  elapsed,  and  none  of  the  measures 
referred  to  have  made  visible  progress.  The  water- 
question  remains  unsettled  : arrangements  for  extra- 
mural interment  of  the  dead  have  been  disconcerted 
at  what  seemed  the  moment  of  their  completion  : 
the  river  still  receives  the  entire  sewage  of  this  im- 
mense metropolis,  and  still  at  each  retreating  tide, 
spreads  amid  the  town,  as  heretofore,  its  many 
miles  of  foetid,  malarious  mud.” 


Architectural  Exhibition,  Port- 
land Galleries.— We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  exhibition  is  about  double  the  pre- 
vious collection  in  extent,  and  of  a much  better 
character.  We  shall  have  something  to  say 
about  it  next  week. 

The  Polychromy  of  Ancient  Art  is 
announced  as  the  subject  to  be  considered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  Monday  next,  when  Professor 
Donaldson  will  call  attention  to  the  system 
developed  in  the  superb  work  recently  pub- 
lished by  M.  Hittorff  on  this  matter. 


EPITAPHS.— HERTFORD  CHURCHYARD. 

The  churchwarden  of  Hertford  has  favoured 
us  with  a letter,  denying  that  the  two  epitaphs 
we  lately  gave  are  in  the  churchyard  there. 
He  continues, — “The  only  singular  inscrip- 
tions adjacent  to  that  beautiful  avenue,  are  as 
follow : on  one  stone. 

Here  Lyeth 
Black  Tom 
of  the  Bull  Inn  in 
Bishopsgate-street, 

1696. 

And  on  the  other, — • 

Here 

Lies  the  Body  of  Sarah  Young, 

Wife  of  James  Young, 
of  West  Street. 

Died,  Sept.  8th,  1749.  Aged  66. 

She 

, Was  a Pious  Christian 
And  38  Years  so  Kind 
And  Loving  A Wife  as 
Never  Gave  her  Husband 
An  Angry  Word. 

There  is  also  another  singular  inscription 
(considering  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed) 
on  a tablet  in  the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of 
Lord  John  Townshend,  of  Balls  Park  in  this 
parish,  who  died  in  1833. 

For  a period  little  short  of  30  years 
lie  was  the  Friend  and  Companion 
of  that  illustrious  Patriot  and  Statesman, 

Mr.  Fox, 

A distinction 

Which  was  the  pride  of  his  life, 
and  the  only  one 

He  was  anxious  might  be  recorded 
after  his  death.” 

Our  informant  of  the  first-mentioned  epi- 
taphs (whose  character  puts  doubts  as  to  his 
correctness  quite  out  of  the  question),  says, — 
“ It  is  upwards  of  forty- five  years  since  I was 
in  the  church-yard  there ; previous  to  which  I 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  attending  service 
at  ‘All  Saints  Church,’  during  which  time  I 
had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  and  reading, 
as  I have  done,  the  inscriptions  I furnished 
you  with.  I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say 
whether  the  tombstones  are  there  now .-  if  not, 
they  must  have  been  removed,  or  the  lettering 
have  become  defaced  by  age,  &c. ; but  I am 
quite  willing  to  restate  that  they  were  there 
once , in  the  situation  wherein  I have  described 
them.” 


A SUGGESTION  FOR  A LIGHTHOUSE  ON 
THE  GODWIN  SANDS. 

The  proposition  of  erecting  a lighthouse  on 
the  Godwin  Sands  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  engineers  and  scientific  men  for  a series  of 
years,  and  we  are  still  as  far  as  ever  from  its 
being  realised. 

I would  propose  that  a number  of  large 
blocks  of  stone  of  various  sizes  (similar  to 
those  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Ply- 
mouth and  Portland  breakwaters)  should  be 
deposited  on  any  selected  spot  adjacent  to 
these  sands  : not  on  the  sand  itself,  but 
rather  upon  the  border  of  it,  in  two  or  three 
fathoms  water.  These  stones  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a circle,  not  less  than  150  yards  in 
diameter  at  high-water  mark,  and  raised  as 
high  above  as  possible.  A quantity  of  ballast 
mixed  with  ground  chalk  should  be  thrown  in 
with  the  stones,  to  bind  the  whole  together. 
This  heap  of  stones  should  be  allowed  to  settle 
and  consolidate  for  two  or  three  years ; and  as 
some  of  them  may  get  washed  away  by  the 
lashing  of  the  waves,  they  should  be  replaced 
by  others  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  remove  the  top 
stones  in  the  centre  of  the  pile  to  the  level  of 
low-water  mark,  and  prepare  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lighthouse  by  making  it  level  with 
concrete.  The  foundation  should  be  of  wrought 
iron  plates,  strongly  riveted  and  braced  toge- 
ther, circular  in  form,  and  60  feet  in  diameter, 
upon  which  should  be  fixed  a border  of  cast 
iron  20  feet  high,  the  space  inside  to  be  di- 
vided into  a series  of  cells  (all  of  cast  iron), 
and  filled  with  concrete,  composed  of  four 
parts  of  coarse  ballast,  two  of  sand,  and  two 
of  Roman  cement.  (The  reason  why  I choose 
Roman  cement  is,  because  it  is  less  likely  to 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  iron  than 
lime.)  Upon  this  erect  the  lighthouse,  con- 


structed of  corrugated  galvanized  iron  plates, 
strongly  braced  throughout. 

Round  the  lower  part  of  the  lighthouse 
should  be  raised  another  border,  about  10 
feet  inside  the  first  one,  and  about  10  feet  high, 
filled  with  concrete  the  same  as  the  other. 
This  would  give  great  stability  to  the  struc- 
ture.   J.  C.  P. 


ISoofca. 

Suggestions  for  a Crystal  College,  or  new 
Palace  of  Glass,  for  combining  the  Intellec- 
tual Talent  of  All  Nations  ; or,  a Sketch  of 
a Practical  Philosophy  of  Education.  By 
W.  Cave  Thomas,  Master  of  the  North 
London  School  for  Drawing  and  Modelling. 
Dickinson,  Brothers,  New  Bond-street. 

^ 1851. 

The  title  of  this  pamphlet  is  not  a good  one; 
or  rather  its  sub- title,  “ A Sketch  of  a Prac- 
tical Philosophy  of  Education,”  ought  to  have 
been  the  principal  one.  The  “suggestions” 
alluded  to  are  confined  to  the  last  two  out  of 
sixty  three  pages ; and  moreover  “ a Crystal 
College”  would  be  wholly  unsuited  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that  suggested,  unstable  as  it  would 
be,  and  continually  exposed  to  alternations  of 
temperature.  Mr.  Thomas  appends  two  dia- 
grams,or  figurative  outlines  of  a ground  plan  of 
such  a college,  circular  in  form  and  divided  by 
inner  circles  and  radii  into  sectional  lecturing 
or  teaching  departments,  comprehending  in 
all  a vast  scheme  of  individual  education. 
The  main  subject  of  the  author’s  treatise  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following  remarks  in  the 
preface : — 

“ The  fundamental  character  of  the  scheme  we 
are  about  to  develop  may  startle  those  accustomed 
to  consider  education  in  taste  as  an  isolated  branch 
of  study,  as  something  which  may  be  attained 
per  se,  disconnected  from  other  studies.  Here  they 
will  find,  on  the  contrary,  our  object  to  be  the  vin- 
dication of  thorough  instead  of  partial  measures,  to 
show  that  a purer  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  can 
only  result  from  a more  perfect  system  of  educa- 
tion, in  which  all  the  faculties  are  proportionately 
developed,  the  Fine  Arts  having  their  due  share  of 
attention  with  other  exercises  ; also  that  this  is  not 
merely  a question  concerning  the  future  excellence 
of  our  ornamental  wares,  but  the  greater  one  of  the 
future  welfare  and  progress  of  the  British  people.” 

England,  the  author  conceives,  would  thus, 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a system,  taught  in  an 
edifice  such  as  he  describes,  and  in  which  the 
highest  talent,  foreign  as  well  as  native,  in 
every  section  of  science,  should  be  concen- 
trated, become  the  centre  of  the  intellectual 
world,  and  so  attain  the  culmination  of  her 
power. 

The  essay,  and  indeed  anything  that  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas  may  set  before  the  public,  is  well 
worthy  of  perusal ; but  we  doubt  the  practica- 
bility of  such  a system  as  yet,  and  fear  that 
even  though  it  were  practicable,  the  fruits  of 
such  a vast  scheme  of  education  would  not  be 
what  its  projectors  would  anticipate.  Spe- 
cial faculties  and  prepossessions  in  youth 
would  inevitably  lead  to  special  attention 
to  particular  branches  of  knowledge,  to 
the  neglect  of  all  else,  in  spite  of  every 
endeavour  to  level  all  to  one  universal  demo- 
cratic standard  of  acquisition  and  of  know- 
ledge; and  even  though  this  were  not  the 
case,  what  could  the  result  by  possibility  be, 
but  that  an  universal  and  useless  smattering  of 
all  sorts  of  knowledge  would  be  substituted  for 
a well-grounded  acquisition  of  the  more  essen- 
tial or  the  chosen  branches  ? Would  it  not  be 
like  an  attempt  to  set  up  in  commercial  life 
with  mere  samples  of  everything  sold  by  all, 
in  place  of  with  a good  stock  of  something  or 
other  by  which  the  tradesman  would  be  likely 
to  profit  and  to  live?  With  man’s  limited 
faculties,  it  is  only  for  the  few  of  universal 
genius  to  attempt  to  compass  every  branch  of 
science. 

Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1851. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  is  a credit- 
able monument  of  the  industry  and  abilities  of 
the  members.  It  contains  thirteen  papers, 
occupying  244  nicely  printed  pages,  and  has  a 
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number  of  illustrations.  Some  of  the  essays 
were  published  by  us  at  the  time.  Amongst 
those  not  given  by  us  are  a long  and  valuable 
memoir  by  Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  “ On  ^ entilation 
and  Warming  of  Buildings,  and  Heating  of 
Baths,  as  practised  by  the  Ancients,”  and  an 
essay  “ On  the  Geometric  Principle  of  Beauty 
in  the  Mouldings  of  Ancient  Greek  Architec- 
ture,” by  Mr.  D.  R.  Hay. 


fHtarfllanfa. 


Proposal  for  a new  Cattle  Market  for  the 

Supply  of  London.  By  W.  Wilson,  C.E. 

London,  1851.  Waterlow  and  Sons. 

The  site  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson  is  part  of 
the  large  tract  of  land  which  lies  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
new  docks  now  in  the  course  of  formation  near 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Lea,  and  on  the  line  of 
the  North  Woolwich  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway.  A large  plan  for  a market 
accompanies  the  pamphlet. 


The  Royal  Guide  to  Wax  Flower  Modelling 
Bv  Mrs.  Peachey,  Artiste  to  her  Majesty 
Rathbone-place,  1851. 

Ordinary  ingenuity  and  industry  will  enable 
any  lady,  by  means  of  this  book,  to  master  a 
pleasing  and  not  useless  accomplishment,  and 
to  build  up  enduring  representations  to  adorn 
her  rooms,  of  the  sweet  flowers  which  had 
their  birth 


‘ To  minister  delight  to  m 
To  beautify  the  earth,” 


and  die  too  soon. 

The  book  is  as  gay  as  summer,  and  the 
language  as  flowery  as  Flora  herself  could 
desire  to  be  addressed  in.  In  the  next  edition 
the  leafy  luxuriance  should  be  a little  pruned, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  easier  seen.  The  instruc- 
tions are  clear,  and  the  illustrations  pretty. 
We  happen  to  love  flowers  dearly,  and  we  like 
those  who  love  them  too  : — 


“ Flowers  are  the  brightest  things  which  earth 
On  her  broad  bosom  loves  to  cherish.” 


And  when  we  cannot  obtain  those  “ pencilled 
by  the  hand  of  God,”  desire  nothing  better 
than  Mrs.  Peachey’s  “ counterfeit  present- 
ments.”   


READING  FOR  RUNNERS. 

The  Road.  By  Nimrod.  With  Illustrative 
Woodcuts.  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1851. 
The  Turf.  By  Nimrod.  With  Illustrative 
Woodcuts.  Murray,  Alhemarle-street. 
James's  Fables  of  yEsop.  One  hundred  original 
Woodcuts.  Murray,  Alhemarle-street.  1851. 
On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison  and 
“ Horace  Walpole .”  By  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay.  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and 
Longmans.  1852. 

Murray’s  “ Reading  for  the  Rail,”  and  Long- 
man’s “ Traveller’s  Library,”  must  be  paying 
speculations,  since  the  issues  proceed  so 
steadily.  And  they  cannot  but  be  successful, 
considering  their  sterling  merit.  In  such 
an  instance  as  that  of  ‘‘James’s  Fables  of 
iEsop,”  with  such  cuts,  it  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  that  a book  like  this  could 
have  been  got  up  and  issued  for  half-a-crown, 
unless  a profit  had  been  previouslyrealised  forit 
inamoreexpensiveform.  The  shillingpamphlet 
on  Addison  is  reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
“ Critical  and  Historical  Essays,”  and,  like 
those  which  it  here  accompanies,  needs  no 
special  recommendation  by  us. 


Government  School  of  Mines. — On 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay  delivered  the 
introductory  lecture  of  a course  to  be  given  by 
him  at  the  Museum  on  Geology.  On  Wed- 
nesday, the  7th,  Mr.  W.  W.  Smith  gave  his 
introductorylecture  on  Mining  and  Mineralogy. 
Dr.  Percy  followed  on  the  8th,  on  Metallurgy. 

The  British  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion.— Another  visit  to  the  city  antiquities 
will  be  made  by  this  Association  on  the  14th 
inst.,  when  Barber’s  Hall,  in  Aldersgate,  St. 
James-in-the-Wall,  St.  Giles’s  Cripplegate, 
and  Carpenter’s  Hall  will  be  visited ; a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Pettigrew  at  Barber’s 
Hall;  and  a dinner  discussed  at  Mason’s  Hall 
Tavern,  Basinghall-street,  in  the  afternoon. 


Relics  at  Wandsworth. — The  course 
of  a recent  ramble  in  Surrey  brought  me  to  the 
pleasant  village  of  Wandsworth,  or  Wandles- 
worth,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  from  the  river 
Wandle  on  which  it  is  situate, — a stream  dear 
to  the  hearts  of  all  true  “ Waltonians,”  on 
account  of  the  excell.nce  of  the  trout  to  be 
found  in  it.  On  walking  up  to  a small  Roman 
Catholic  church  built  not  many  years  ago,  my 
attention  was  excited  by  an  erection  against 
the  west  wall,  which  at  a distance  resembled  an 
altar,  but  upon  examination  proved  to  lie  com- 
posed of  three  fragments  of  stone,  each  about 
3 feet  to  feet  long,  and  lA  foot  deep,  which 
had  once  formed  the  basis  of  three  sets  of 
clustered  columns  of  a late  period  of  pointed 
architecture.  Upon  inquiry  I found  that  they 
were  dug  up  when  excavating  for  the  inclosure 
of  the  church,  the  minister  of  which  placed 
them  in  the  position  they  now  occupy.  Where 
did  they  come  from  ? None  of  the  county 
histories  which  I have  consulted  mention  any 
building  formerly  existing  in  or  near  that  place 
such  as  these  relics  can  have  belonged  to ; but 
perhaps  one  of  your  correspondents  may  be 
able  to  inform  me.  There  is  a tradition  that  a 
house  in  the  town  was  honoured  with  a visit 
from  the  “ virgin  queen  ” in  one  of  her  royal 
progresses.  Is  this  building  now  in  existence  ? 

A.  W.  H. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy. — The 
annual  report  of  the  Council  of  this  Academy 
has  been  prepared.  It  congratulates  the 
Academy  on  the  settlement  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  its  future  position  and  rank  in  co-ordi- 
nance with  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  a 
position  and  rank  for  which  the  Council  ex- 
press their  gratitude  to  Government  and  Par- 
liament on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  city 
authorities  of  Edinburgh  on  the  other.  The 
moiety  of  the  new  edifice,  with  its  site  on  the 
mound,  conjointly  with  the  Scottish  National 
Gallery,  as  our  readers  already  know,  is  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy, 
on  principles  and  conditions  somewhat  anala- 
gous  to  those  on  which  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London  is  accommodated  in  a portion  of  the 
National  Gallery  here.  In  gratitude  to  Lord 
Rutherford,  as  Lord  Advocate,  to  Sir  William 
Gibson  Craig,  M.P.,  and  to  Lord  Cockburn, 
an  old  supporter  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  the 
president,  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon,  is  spon- 
taneously painting  portraits  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  the  Council  have  employed  him  to 
paint  one  of  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh, 
Sir  William  Johnston,  the  whole  to  be  added 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Academy. 

Society  of  Arts.— On  Wednesday,  the 
7th  inst.,  the  fifth  lecture  on  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, as  suggested  by  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  was  given  by  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
fair, on  “The  Chemical  Principles  involved  in 
the  Manufactures  shown  at  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition  as  a Proof  of  the  Necessity  of  an 
Industrial  Education.”  It  was  an  excellent 
lecture;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  dis- 
course is  to  be  published.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  society  will  distribute  it  at  the 
various  manufactories  and  workshops  wherein 
most  of  the  articles  were  fashioned  to  consti- 
tute that  Great  Exhibition.  A visitor  present 
proposed,  in  a very  praiseworthy  manner,  to 
commence  a subscription,  in  order  to  defray 
the  expense  of  distributing  it,  but  the  propo- 
sition was  not  very  warmly  received.  We  hope 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  society  to  take  it  into 
their  own  hands,  and  distribute  it  and  the 
other  lectures  far  and  wide. 

A Stephenson  Monument  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. — If  a monument  to  the 
maturer  of  the  railway  locomotive  be  appro- 
priate anywhere,  it  must  be  preeminently  so  at 
Newcastle,  and  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Northumbrians  can  now  delay  a movement  to 
that  end..  But  don’t  clothe  him  in  a Roman 
toga,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer  ; and 
assuredly  the  idea  of  decking  out  such  a man 
in  the  secondhand  clothes  of  old  Rome  is  a 
somewhat  incongruous  one.  There  was  little 
of  the  classic  in  his  composition  ; yet  a good 
deal  of  the  Doric  ; and  we  cannot  well  conceive 
of  even  his  statue  looking  down  upon  the 


Roman  togery  with  any  other  expression  than 
one  of  grim  sarcasm.  Even  “ flourishes  ” to 
his  name,  such  as  knighthood  and  the  append- 
age F.R.S.,  &c.,  he  rejected,  though  he  could 
accept  the  honour  of  president  to  a mechanics’ 
institute  ; and  on  this  characteristic  ground  the 
editor  of  the  local  journal  just  named  suggests 
that  the  most  fitting  monument  to  him  would 
be  a “Stephenson  Institute,”  to  be  erected  at 
the  north  end  of  the  High  Level-bridge,  as  part 
of  the  approach  to  that  viaduct  from  the  square 
of  St.  Nicholas.  No  more  appropriate  monu- 
ment can  well  be  conceived  : it  would  have  had 
his  own  approval,  and  as  remarked,  would  be 
a means  of  elevating  the  “ order  ” to  which 
he  belonged,  and  which  he  so  greatly  adorned. 

The  Scotch  Iron  Trade. — It  is  reported 
that  last  week,  at  Glasgow,  prices  of  pig-iron 
were  on  the  turn  in  favour  of  buyers.  War- 
rants f.  o.  b.  were  quoted  38s.  cash;  No.  1, 
38s.  6d.  cash;  and  No.  1,  Gartsherrie,  40s.  6d. 
cash  against  bill  of  lading,  with  little  doing.  The 
annual  circular  from  Glasgow,  of  date  31st 
ult.,  has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Hu.  Ferguson. 
We  give  some  extracts  from  it: — In  tne  un- 
paralleled depression  of  1842-3,  best  brands  of 
pig-iron  were  sold  at  35s.  to  36s.  cash.  The 
average  price  of  1851  is  40s.  against  44s.  4d. 
in  1850.  The  extreme  figures  it  touched  these 
years  are  44s.  and  37s.,  and  50s.  and  41s. 
respectively.  The  stock  at  the  various  depots 
in  England  barely  reaches  an  average,  and 
there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  the  universal 
belief  that  it  is  remarkably  low  throughout 
foreign  markets.  In  this  locality  there  is, 
however,  a considerable  increase  over  1850. 
The  exports  in  1851  were  452,758  tons,  against 
324,659  tons  in  1850.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  fact  of  the  discovery  of  immense  fields  of 
ironstone,  and  the  erection,  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  of  new  works  for  reducing  this 
ore.  This  may  possibly  affect  Scotch  pig-iron 
by  supplying  districts  hitherto  dependent  on 
Scotland  ; nor  will  the  American  presidential 
message — recommending  an  increase  of  im- 
port-duty on  foreign  iron — be  without  some 
influence  on  the  trade,  whatever  the  ultimate 
result  may  be ; and,  till  the  European  conti- 
nent presents  omens  more  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous than  are  just  now  visible,  the  trade  here 
need  not  expect  any  impetus  by  increased 
demand  from  that  quarter.  In  fine,  if  no  de- 
cided increase  of  demand  is  destined  to  be 
experienced  in  1852,  neither  is  it  to  be  expected 
that  the  production  will  be  much,  if  at  all, 
increased  ; and,  if  we  have  no  important 
advance  in  the  price,  that  we  have  at  all  events 
arrived  at  a point,  beneath  which  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  where  the  trade  could  succeed 
in  finding  a standing  position.  Bar-iron  has 
been  remarkably  steady,  having  varied  only 
5s.  per  ton  throughout  the  whole  year,  and  the 
market  now  closing  without  animation  at  5 1.  5s. 
ordinary  brands. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress  in 
Russia. — Lieutenant  Silemens,  inventor  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraphic  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  Germany,  has  set  out  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  by  desire  of  the  Czar.  He  is  ordered 
to  suspend  a line,  in  the  first  instance,  between 
the  capital  and  Moscow,  and  afterwards  anothe. 
connecting  both  with  Warsaw  and  Odessa, 
Other  lines  will  extend  to  the  Caucasus,  to  the 
Ural,  and  the  principal  seaports. 

Health  Act  in  Cardiff. — At  a meeting 
of  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Health,  held  on  Friday, 
the  3rd,  Mr.  Rammell’s  plan  for  the  drainage 
of  this  town  was  adopted,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  requesting  Mr.  Rammell  to  furnish  the 
board  with  a statement  of  the  amount  of  his 
charge  for  preparing  plan  of  drainage,  and  re- 
port thereon ; for  making  all  the  working 
drawings,  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  works,  and  performing,  with  regard  to  the 
same,  all  the  duties  of  superintending  engineer  ; 
also  to  prepare  a specification  of  the  various 
quantities  of  pipes  required  for  the  works,  in 
order  that  advertisements  may  be  issued  for 
tenders  to  supply  the  same.  The  clerk  was 
directed  to  inquire  of  Government,  or  of  one  of 
the  insurance  companies,  whether  they  would 
advance  the  money  required  for  draining  pur- 
poses on  the  security  of  the  rates,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act. 
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ROM  the  machinery  now  at  work 
in  England,  we  ought  certainly 
to  get  some  superior  architects, 
and  a more  knowing  public  in 
architectural  matters  than  we 
have  yet  had.  The  Royal  Academy,  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects  (which  scarcely 
does  so  much  as  it  should!,  the  Architectural 
Association,  the  Scottish  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, the  Architectural  Publication  Society, 
the  numerous  Architectural  Associations  of, 
amateurs  and  others  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  an  independent  Architectural  Exhibition, 

| should  surely  do  something  for  the  country 
in  this  respect.  We  believe  they  will,  and  we 
hope  we  may  not  be  disappointed.  If  we  were 
to  say  that  the  Architectural  Exhibition  which 
i was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  12th  inst. 
in  the  Portland  Galleries,  Regent-street, 
is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  we  should  do 
wrong;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a very  great  im- 
provement on  the  previous  attempts,  and 
presents  a very  interesting  collection  of 
works, — interesting,  not  merely  to  the  pro- 
! fessional  inquirer,  but  to  all.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
too  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  it  so, 
for  plans  and  sections  have  been,  to  a great 
extent,  eschewed,  and,  where  sent,  have  been 
hung  in  a subsidiary  room, — a course  open,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  to  objections.  The  collection 
oentains  360  drawings,  some  of  them  pre- 
viously exhibited  elsewhere,  but  for  the  most 
part  new.  There  are  not  many  of  the  leading 
architects  amongst  the  exhibitors ; hut  the 
expediency  and  practicability  of  the  scheme 
being  now  established,  we  may  expect  more 
next  year. 

Mr.  Lamb  exhibits  View  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Chapel,  Blenburgh,  Yorkshire  (No.  2),  recently 
erected;  the  Chapel  at  the  Consumption  Hos- 
pital; his  design  for  Birmingham  Workhouse 
(30) ; Studies  for  Schools  at  Shobdon  Court 
(133) ; and  various  ethers.  Mr.  Scott  sends 
View  of  Church  erecting  at  Ilalton  (3),  geo- 
metric, with  bell  at  junction  of  nave  and  chancel ; 
views  of  design  submitted  in  competition  for 
King’s  College  Hospital ; views  of  a fine 
Church  now  erecting  at  Ealing,  and  of  some 
other  works  now  in  progress.  The  tower  of 
the  Ealing  Church  has  a ridged  roof,  with 
turret  in  the  centre, — a little  distorted  in  the 
drawing.  As  to  the  King’s  College  compe- 
tition, our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
noticed  the  terms  of  it,  and  the  drawings  sent 
in,  some  time  ago.  The  other  competitors  were 
Mr.  Ferrey,  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  Messrs.  Wyatt 
and  Brandon,  and  Mr.  Bellamy,  and  it  was 
ultimately  decided  in  favour  of  the  last-named 
gentleman. 

The  works  going  on  at  Bowood-park,  under 
Mr.  G.  Kennedy,  are  shown  by  two  drawings, 
22  and  23.  Mr.  Christian  has  a design  for  the 
restoration  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lichfield.  So,  too, 
has  Mr.  Stevens,  who  also  sends  views  of  the 
proposed  new  Temperance  Hall  at  Derby. 
Messrs.  Gabriel  and  Hirst’s  design  for  a Peel 
testimonial  (25)  is  an  “ Eleanor  Cross,”  very 
well  drawn.  Mr.  E.  I’Anson  has  a very  clever 


drawing,  in  pen  and  ink,  of  a design  for  Club 
Chambers  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster; 
also  designs  submitted  for  the  Mansion  House, 
Chapel,  and  Schools,  Camberwell.  Mr.  True- 
fitt  exhibits  a number  of  drawings  : a design 
for  a town  church  ; the  improvements  recently 
effected  under  his  direction  at  All  Saints, 
Worcester;  besides  others  previously  exposed. 

No.  66  is  a design  for  the  new  Metropolitan 
Cattle  Market  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Co- 
penhagen-fields,  by  Mr.  Dunhill,  which  has 
some  architectural  pretensions.  The  Cattle 
Market  area  coutains  22  acres,  being  accom- 
modation for  4,000  beasts,  6,000  sheep,  with 
a large  covered  calf  and  pig  market.  There 
are  also  public  and  private  abattoirs,  with  ac- 
companying factories.  The  total  quantity  of 
land  included  with  the  surrounding  roads  is  66 
acres. 

The  design  for  proposed  bridge  at  Clifton 
(No.  86),  by  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  was  made,  we  sup- 
pose, before  Mr.  Brunei’s  unfinished  suspen- 
sion bridge  there  was  decided  on.  We  are  glad, 
for  Mr.  Fowler’s  sake,  that  his  design'  for  the 
Dundee  Arch  (90)  was  not  carried  out,  though 
preferable  to  the  monstrous  affair  which  has 
been  put  up.  No.  93  is  a clever  suggestion 
for  the  union  of  iron  framing  and  Tate’s 
patent  slabs  of  glazed  clay  in  cottage  building, 
by  Mr.  Edmeston,  jun.,  one  of  the  active 
honorary  secretaries. 

Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  sends  an  illustration  of 
his  “ Seven  Periods  of  Architecture,”  pro- 
pounded in  our  pages ; and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  partner,  Mr.  Paley,  a view  of  a terra- 
cotta church  recently  erected  by  them  at 
Rusholme,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  E.  Walters 
has  several  designs.  The  ground  story  of  a 
warehouse  now  building  for  Messrs.  Brown  in 
Manchester,  is  very  cleverly  treated ; indeed, 
the  whole  front  is  excellent.  The  House  at 
Redington  (180)  by  the  same  is  less  good  : 
the  angle  turrets,  with  battlements  around 
them,  are  singularly  ugly. 

No.  96  is  a beautifully  drawn  design  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  by  Mr.  Digweed,  founded 
on  a well-known  example  in  Paris. 

The  Kent  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  by  Messrs. 
Ashpitel  and  Whichcord,  has  no  pretensions 
externally.  The  same  architects  also  exhibit 
the  Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses  at  Maid- 
stone,now  nearly  completed,  and  Mr.  Ashpitel’s 
design  for  rebuilding  Blackfriars  Bridge,  both 
previously  noticed  by  us.  No.  24  is  a design 
for  the  Cambridge  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  Mr. 
Innes,  of  Elizabethan  design,  with  central 
turret. 

Fincastle,  Perthshire,  by  Mr.  Fowler  Jones, 
(128);  Mr.  Edward  Falkener’s  classical  design 
for  a Corn-Exchange  (139),  Doric  and  Ionic, 
with  glass  roof ; a clever  sketch  for  a public 
building  (without  windows),  by  Mr.  A.  Allom  ; 
design  for  the  quadrangle  of  a college,  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Clarke  (1S7).  may  all  be  noticed. 

(202),  Design  for  a Church  proposed  to  be 
built  in  Islington,  by  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  is  an 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  provision  of  large 
accommodation  with  small  funds.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Burnell’s  Design  for  a Protestant  Church,  very 
carefully  drawn  and  made  out,  gives  evidence 
of  French  education,  and  will  startle  the  eccle- 
siologists. 

No.  308  is  an  elegant  design  for  an  Eliza- 
bethan Library,  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Hering,  whose 
shop-front  at  the  corner  of  the  Circus,  in  Pic- 
cadilly, still  remains  one  of  the  best  in  London. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Colling,  Mr.  Warded,  Mr.  T.  Little, 


Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  Mr.  Shout,  Mr.  Grantham, 
Mr.  Papworth,  M.  Horeau,  Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock, 
and  Mr.  Fowler,  jun.,  have  also  sent  designs. 

Amongst  the  delineations  exhibited  (apart 
from  design)  are  two  well- drawn  views  of 
Lincoln  Minster,— one  by  Mr.  Penrose,  No.  10 
(showing  the  spires  formerly  on  the  western 
towers),  and  the  other  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Willson  • 
a number  of  bold  sketches,  mostly  in  Italy,  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon;  a beautifully  executed 
drawing  of  the  Parker  Monument,  Paignton 
Church  (37),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brakspear ; a 
number  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  graceful  sketches  in 
Italy ; a clever  view  of  the  interior  of  Knapton 
Church,  Norfolk  (145),  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling; 
some  views  by  the  Earl  of  Lovelace;  and 
several  Indian  buildings,  by  Mr.  Fergusson. 
Mr.  Fergusson  also  exhibits  his  design  for  a 
national  gallery,  already  noticed  by  us,  and 
two  sketches  for  street  architecture  of  much 
merit.  Several  drawings  by  members  of  the 
class  of  design  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, especially  three  by  V.  T.  Horder  (242, 
&c.)  deserve  notice.  No.  298  is  a beautiful 
outline  drawing  of  the  tower  and  spire  of  Bow 
Church,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Christopher. 

Amongst  the  models,  the  works  contributed 
by  Richard  Day  stand  pre-eminent  (356),  in- 
cluding the  Portico  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford.  W.  Tayler, 
jun.,  exhibits  a pretty  specimen  of  a plaster 

ornament,  a pilce  de  circonstance,  for  A.  E., 

for  Architectural  Exhibition— are  entwined.  St. 
Etheldreda  (355),  by  Frederick  Wetherell,  has 
much  grace  and  right  feeling,  though  some- 
what “long  drawn  out;”  and  Mr.  Nockalls 
Cottingham  shews  his  versatility  by  exhibiting 
“ A-  Statue  for  a Niche  ” (35S)  carved  in  stone. 
It  represents  a falconer,  but  the  wing  on  his 
cap  and  a certain  classical  cast  of  face  led  us 
to  mistake  him  for  Mercury  in  plain  clothes. 

Mr.  Charles  Pearson  has  sent  a model  of 
his  Great  Central  Terminus ; and  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin contributes  a model  of  one  section  (180  ft. 
span)  of  the  Viaduct  over  the  Susquehanna 
river,  which  deserves  to  be  studied. 

We  have  here,  too,  Mr.  Cundy’s  resto- 
ration of  part  of  Queen  Philippa’s  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  (No.  1,  in 
third  room),  which  on  several  grounds  en- 
titles him  to  praise.  We  must,  nevertheless, 
express  our  earnest  hope  that  the  original 
monument  will  be  maintained.  We  may  men- 
tion that  Mr.  Cottingham  has  recently  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  dean  and  chapter  several 
large  fragments,  including  two  entire  cano- 
pies, of  the  alabaster  work  which  formed  part 
of  the  original  tomb.  It  appears  these  were 
purchased  of  the  late  Mr.  Gayfere,  the  abbey 
mason,  by  his  father,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
and  ever  since  have  been  most  carefully  pre- 
served. Among  the  fragments  are  many  of 
the  deficient  pieces  of  the  canopy  to  the  effigy. 
Some  of  the  foliated  parts  are  more  like  chased 
silver  than  carved  stone. 

The  “ Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,”  by  J. 
B.  Philip  (No.  9,  in  third  room),  the  first  of  a 
proposed  series  of  panels  in  the  canopies  of 
stalls  in  Ely  Cathedral,  is  far  from  satisfac- 
tory : he  must  try  again. 

That  portion  of  the  Exhibition  which  is  espe- 
cially the  result  of  the  announcement  that  the 
committee,  desirous  of  forming  a collection  of  the 
manufactures,  materials,  processes,  &c.,  imme- 
diately connected  with  architecture,  had  set 
apart  space  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and 
called  on  persons  interested  in  such  matters 
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to  render  it,  by  their  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance, as  perfect  as  possible, — falls  short  of 
what  had  been  our  expectations  respecting  it, 
and  yet  is  very  interesting.  We  have  re- 
peatedly urged'  the  desirability,  and  great 
need,  of  the  establishment  of  a means 
by  which  a knowledge  of  what  is  good, 
— as  of  the  constant  advances  that  are 
being  made  in  matters  connected  with  art- 
manufacture  generally — might  be  annually 
disseminated,— of  course  not  forgetting  the 
value  of  such  a medium  as  between  supply  and 
demand,  in  a commercial  point  of  view  ; and 
we  are  glad  that  the  initiative  should  have  been 
taken  in  those  branches  which  concern  our 
specialty,  viz.,  architecture  and  building  ap- 
pliances. Most  of  the  objects  here  gathered 
are,  as  might  have  been  expected,  recognisable; 
and  it  was  perhaps  from  calling  to  mind  the 
immense  amount  of  interesting  and  instructive 
matter  brought  together  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion bearing  on  these  branches,  but  which  could 
not  have  obtained  there  the  attention  it 
justly  claimed,  that  we  were  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  manufacturers  and  patentees  would 
have  availed  themselves  largely  of  the  oppor- 
tunity here  afforded,  of  bringing  their  claims 
to  estimation  under  the  immediate  notice  of 
those  in  a position  [to  be  of  service  to  them, 
and  have  thus  formed  a collection  highly  ad- 
vantageous, mutually.  We  will,  however, 
take  the  present  as  an  earnest  of  future  exhi- 
bitions : what  is  here  is,  of  its  class,  excellent, 
and  we  augur  for  next  year  a great  increase. 

Amongst  the  contributions  in  terra-cotta, 
James  Pulham,  Herts,  exhibits,  besides  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  building  bricks  and  im- 
pervious facing  tiles,  a cap,  column  and  base, 
made  hollow  of  stone-like  terra-cotta,  which, 
filled  with  cement  concrete,  is  computed  to 
bear  a pressure  equal  to  about  400  tons  on 
the  foot  cube.  One  of  these  columns  was 
submitted  to  a test  by  Mr.  Belhouse’s  hydraulic 
press  in  the  Exhibition,  and  broken  by  a 
pressure  equal  to  about  460  tons  on  the  foot 
cube,  being  considerably  more  than  granite 
will  bear. 

M.  H.  Blanchard  exhibits  the  capital  in 
terra-cotta  designed  for  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, Cliefden  ; pinnacle  and  tracery  windows 
for  the  new  chapel,  Tottenham,  and  Kingston 
Church ; the  model  of  the  Yarborough  testi- 
monial; in  fact,  identically  the  same  items  as 
appeared  in  the  Palace  of  Glass,  and  which 
then  had  our  warm  commendation. 

Messrs.  Ransome  and  Parsons  have  also 
transplanted  their  specimens  of  artificial  stone, 
previously  commented  on  by  us ; their  orna- 
mental Elizabethan  balustrade,  piers,  copings, 
&c. ; vases  and  pedestals ; samples  of  open 
balustrades,  ashlars  and  quoins,  water-purifiers 
and  filtering-stones.  There  also  are  specimens 
contributed  from  Southampton,  in  white  clay 
ornamental  chimney  heads,  moulded  bricks 
splayed  for  window-jambs  and  plinths,  semi- 
circular and  double-splayed  coping  for  walls, 
and  ornamental  ridge  tiles,  coloured  to  match 
slate  or  old  tiled  roofs,  and  samples  of  im- 
proved Italian  tiles  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  to  which 
we  will  say  a few  words  at  another  time. 

There  are,  in  the  ironware  department,  two 
or  three  cases  of  most  finished  specimens  of 
the  locksmith’s  art,  supplied  by  James  Gibbons, 
jun.  Messrs.  Peat,  and  Henry  Yates,  speci- 
mens of  fancy  hinges,  ventilators,  effluvia-trap 
and  sewer  gratings.  Messrs.  Baily  and  Sons 
have  placed  there  for  inspection  a case  of  locks' 


door-handles,  bell-pulls  of  elegant  Gothic  and 
Elizabethan  designs,  a collection  of  fire-dogs, 
and  a very  excellent  specimen  of  cast-iron, 
bronzed,  adapted  for  gallery  fronts  : it  is  a 
capital  sample  of  what  can  be  done  in  iron- 
casting. 

The  London  Parquetry  Company  furnish 
a dozen  very  good  samples  of  their  art, 
besides  portfolios  of  designs.  We  greatly 
wish  we  could  see  parquetry  more  generally 
employed  than  it  is, — superseding  the  use  of 
oil-cloth  in  the  passages,  halls,  &c.,  of  private 
houses. 

Messrs.  Hart  and  Sons  exhibit  a large 
number  of  specimens  of  their  patent  and 
very  excellent  door  furniture.  Kershaw’s 
imitations  of  woods  and  marble  are  first  rate. 
Mr.  Whishaw’s  improved  Telekouphonon ; 
Messrs.  Powell’s  glass  water-pipe  and  patent 
quarries  and  borders;  Mr.  Simpson’s  deco- 
rations ; and  Mr.  Foot’s  exposition  of  Port- 
land stone  help  to  complete  the  collection, 
which  we  again  invite  all  our  readers  to  go 
and  see ; and  we  say  further, — “ Stand  not  on 
the  order  of  going,  but  go  at  once.” 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  INDIA. 

Six  centuries  before  the  Shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem had  their  attention  rivetted,  and  their 
souls  charmed,  by  the  melodious  cadences  of 
angelic  voices  ushering  in  a new  and  glorious 
era,  there  lived  in  the  North  of  India  one 
Sakya  Sinha,  better  known  to  us  and  the 
modern  world  as  Buddha  the  Sage  : royal 
blood  coursed  through  his  veins  : he  was  the 
son  of  a king,  and  could  look  back  on  a long 
array  of  princely  ancestors ; but  another  now 
sat  on  the  throne  of  his  forefathers:  a usurper 
ruled  the  empire  which  for  more  than  a century 
of  generations  had  been  governed  by  members 
of  his  house  and  lineage.  Leaving  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  and  the  palace  of  his  sire,  he 
became  a preacher  of  religion  and  morality ; the 
combiner,  if  not  the  originator,  of  that  form  of 
worship  and  class  of  doctrine  which  we  recog- 
nise as  Buddhism. 

The  dynasty  of  which  Buddha  was  a mem- 
ber may  have  included  many  great  and  illus- 
trious monarchs  : it  may  have  seen  a glorious 
zenith ; but  its  highest  greatness,  its  fullest 
power,  its  utmost  splendour  was  witnessed  at 
its  decay.  Sakya  the  ascetic,  though  not 
swaying  the  sceptre,  and  wearing  the  crown  of 
his  fathers,  was  nevertheless  a king,  and  one 
of  far  mightier  power  than  any  of  his  race. 
His  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Ayodhya* 
reigned  only  during  the  brief  period  of  their 
own  mortality ; but  he  being  dead,  yet  com- 
mandeth  allegiance  : they  governed  the  tem- 
poral concerns  of  their  subjects  : he,  at  this 
very  moment,  holds  in  subjection  more  than 
300  millions  of  human  spirits.  India,  the 
stage  on  which  he  acted,  the.  place  in  which  he 
lived,  preached,  prayed,  and  died,  has,  it  is 
true,  ceased  to  reverence  his  name  and  obey 
his  commandments,  after  having  honoured  him 
with  most  enthusiastic  adoration  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years;  hut  China,  Birmah,  Siam, 
and  Thibet,  still  afford  him  a spiritual  domi- 
nion of  larger  extent  than  that  held  by  any 
existing  religion,  true  or  false,  pagan  or  i 
Christian. 

I have  said  thus  much  respecting  the  birth  ; 
and  religion  of  Buddha,  because  I thought  I 
that  a paper  on  the  Architecture  of  India  could 
not  be  better  introduced  than  by  a slight 
sketch  of  the  being  for  whose  worship,  and 
under  the  influence  of  whose  doings  and  say-  \ 
ings  the  most  interesting  and  antique  speci- 
mens of  Indian  Architecture  were  formed. 

It  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  irapos-  ' 

* “This  great  and  prosperous  city,  built  by  Mann  him-  I 
self,  the  lord  of  men,  was  twelve  vojanas  (nine  miles)  in 
length,  and  three  yojauas  in  breadth,  stored  with  all  eon-  I 
veniences.  The  streets  and  lanes  were  admirably  dis-  I 
posed,  and  the  high  roads  were  well  sprinkled  with  water.  I 
It  was  adorned  with  arched  gateways  and  beautiful  ranges  I 
of  shops : it  was  fortified  with  numerous  defences  and  I 
warlike  machines,  and  inhabited  by  all  sorts  of  skilful  * 
artists." — The  Ramayana. 
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sible  for  me  to  enter  into  any  thing  like 
minute  analysis  of  the  principles  acted  upon  1 
the  ancient  Indian  artists  in  their  architectur 
productions,  or  to  attempt  an  exact  descriptic 
of  the  numberless  forms  and  details  four 
scattered  throughout  their  various  works  : n 
endeavour,  therefore,  will  be  to  give  as  clea 
comprehensive,  and  concise  a view  of  the  sul 
■ject  as  practicable.  In  order  to  carry  out  th 
intention,  I propose  to  divide  the  Architectur 
Remains  into  classes,  marking  as  we  procei 
their  distinctive  features  and  characteristic! 
but  before  doing  so,  I wish  to  make  a fe 
general  collective  remarks. 

There  is  no  country  that  can  compete  wi’ 
India  in  the  novelty,  variety,  and  number 
its  antiquities.  Greece  can  only  boast  of 
more  chaste  and  purer  genius  in  the  works 
its  ancient  architects  and  sculptors.  It  has  i 
Parthenon — a building  unrivalled  in  excellen 
of  design,  correctness  of  proportion,  beauty 
sculpture,  and  sublimity  of  aspect.  Rome,  to 
can  with  justice  lay  claim  to  an  unsurpass< 
richness,  gorgeousness,  and  withal  a grande’ 
in  the  structures  erected  in  the  days  of  h 
power,  while  yet  she  could  style  herself  tl 
mistress  of  the  world.  What  in  magnitui 
and  majestic  columniation  can  match  h 
Coliseum  ? and  what  has  there  ever  been 
equal  in  magnificence  her  splendid  Therma 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  in  neither  of  tl 
classic  lands  can  we  find  the  like  amount 
original  variety  as  we  see  displayed  in  tl 
remains  of  Indian  art;  and  the  same  may, 
think,  be  said  with  respect  to  numerousnes 
I know  Pausanias  informs  us  that  in  Gree 
every  village  had  its  temple ; but  in  Bislu 
Ileber’s  Journal  I read,  that  in  parts  of  Ind 
temples  were  considered  indispensable  appe 
dages  to  great  men’s  houses ; and  anoth 
writer  says  of  Southern  India,  that  he  is  n 
aware  of  any  region  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
which  there"  is  such  a display  of  edifices  erect 
for  religious  purposes. 

I would  next  refer  to  the  age  of  these  mon1 
ments.  Very  extravagant  and  exceedingly  err 
neous  ideas  have  prevailed  respecting  th 
point.  Many  European  antiquaries  have  ei 
shrined  them  in  an  antiquity  far  exceedir 
that  of  the  architectural  remains  of  any  oth 
country,  and  some  Trans-Himalayan  chron 
logers  have  travelled  back  as  far  in  search 
their  date,  as  actually  to  lose  themselves  am 
the  shadows  of  a past  more  ancient  than  ere 
tion.  Age  is  ever  venerable,  and  invariab 
meets  with  veneration.  If  you  can  but  view 
building  through  a long  vista  of  past  time,  yc 
are  sure  to  see  it  clad  in  a more  interesting  ar 
picturesque  garb,  than  if  it  be  but  of  yeste 
day,  and  possess  but  the  clearly  defined  forn 
of  youth  and  newness.  Indian  architectu 
has  been  deprived  of  much  of  its  importam 
by  losing  its  long-recognised  claim  to  primev 
antiquity, —a  claim  which  modern  investigate 
and  research  have  proved  to  be  completely 
variance  with  truth. 

Fergusson,  a recent  traveller,  to  whom  v 
owe  the  greatest  part  of  our  real  knowledge  < 
the  works  of  Indian  art,  says,  that  it  is  e 
indisputable  fact,  that  the  earliest  remaii 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Asoka,  and  must  ther 
fore  be  subsequent  to  the  year  250  b.c 
though  Dr.  Francis  Buchannan  considers  th 
part  of  the  temple  at  Gaya,  the  ancient  Buddhi 
metropolis,  may  be  dated  back  as  far  as  tl 
lifetime  of  Buddha  himself,  or  between  tl 
years  498  and  543  B.c.  Even  this  latter  opinic 
modernizes  the  temples  of  India  by  some  hui 
dreds,  and  in  the  case  of  oriental  chronolog 
by  thousands  of  years : doubtless,  the  appea 
ance  of  these  works  helped  to  bewilder  an 
deceive  chronologers.  Indian  travellers  mus 
in  their  calculation,  invariably  remember  tl 
nature  of  the  climate,  which,  as  Heber  tells  u 
soon  causes  buildings  to  assume  all  the  vene: 
able  tokens  of  old  age. 

The  last  general  remarks  I have  to  lay  befoi 
you,  relate  to  the  similarities  which  some  ha\ 
traced,  or  rather  attempted  to  trace  betwee 
the  architecture  of  India  and  that  of  othe 
countries.  The  most  prevalent  and  commc 
notions  are  those  in  which  Egyptian  and  Pe 
sian  art  figure  as  its  offspring.  The  temph 
of  Luxor  and  Karnak  are,  say  some,  plain! 
shadowed  forth  in  the  choultries  of  Souther 
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India,  and  the  form  and  ornamentation  of  Per- 
sepolitan  buildings  readily  discernible  in  the 
outline  and  detail  of  Indian  temples.  Taking 
these  ideas  as  correct,  the  children  are  older 
than  their  alleged  parent,  for  Egypt  had  ceased 
to  he  a kingdom  ere  the  first  of  India’s  monu- 
ments existed,  and  Persepolis  was  built  upwards 
of  ten  centuries  before  the  oldest  Indian  struc- 
ture. Others  have  asserted  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  opinions  just  referred  to,  that 
India  borrowed  from  Egypt  and  Persia,  taking 
the  buildings  of  these  nations  as  models  and 
examples.  This,  though  much  more  feasible, 
will  not  stand  careful  examination,  for  the 
styles  are  so  vastly  dissimilar  in  respect  to 
massiveness,  and  contain  so  many  individual 
peculiarities,  that  you  are  compelled  to  con- 
clude against  all  idea  of  their  likeness.  Fer- 
gusson,  who  speaks  from  what  with  his  own 
eyes  he  has  seen,  states  that  the  architecture 
of  Java  is  decided  Hindoo.  He  likewise 
notices  a resemblance  between  the  temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem  and  the  temples  of 
Southern  India, — between  the  tees  and  gate- 
ways of  Buddhistic  dagobas,  and  the  pagodas 
and  pailoos  or  triumphal  arches  of  China,  as 
also  between  the  tombs  found  in  India  and 
those  of  Lycia.  The  same  author  imagines 
our  Stone  Henge  to  be  a Buddhist  monument, 
assigning  as  one  reason,  the  fact  that  the 
Buddha  of  the  East  is  the  Woden  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians,— that  Woden  who  gives  a name  to 
one  of  the  days  of  our  week.  Finally,  we  have  : 
Tite  fancying  he  can  discern  a strong  family  [ 
likeness  between  the  old  buildings  of  India  ! 
and  the  recently  discovered  remains  of  Mexican 
art;  though  Catherwood,  who  brought  these 
to  light,  far  from  coinciding  with  this  opinion, 
agrees  with  Fergusson  that  there  is  no  resem- 
blance at  all  between  the  styles  of  the  two 
countries,  except  in  their  being  rude  and  exu- 
berantly ornamentative. 

We  will  now  leave  that  which  is  general  and 
enter  more  minutely  into  our  subject,  with  the 
remark,  that  in  the  architecture  of  India  there 
are  seen  three  separate  and  dislinct  modes  of 
construction,  the  peculiarity  and  difference  of 
each  of  which  may  be  readily  discerned  by 
their  appellations  : thus,  we  have  caves,  mo- 
noliths, and  structures, — the  first  named, 
being  caverns  cut  into  the  rocks;  the  second, 
rocks  hewn  into  temples,  statues,  tombs,  and 
shrines ; while  the  last,  of  course,  denotes  edi- 
fices raised  in  the  ordinary  manner  by  the  piling 
up  of  material.  Taking  up  each  of  these  di- 
visions seriatim,  we  first  come  to  the  caves 
which  were  the  work  of  Buddha’s  disciples. 
The  earliest  of  these  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  natural  caverns  fashioned  according 
to  the  wants  and  ideas  of  the  Buddhist  priest 
or  monk  who  fixed  upon  them  for  his  abode, 
and  they  generally  consisted  of  a small  porch 
or  verandah  through  which  you  passed  into  a 
square  cell  forming  the  parlour,  study,  kitchen, 
and  bedroom  of  its  inmate  : this  was  the  germ 
of  those  more  extensive  excavations  called 
Viharas  or  monasteries,  where  you  see  the 
small  cell  and  porch  of  the  individual  hermit 
expanded  into  a large  and  noble  verandah,  and 
a grand  pillared  hall,  having  its  sides  sur- 
rounded by  the  numerous  cells  of  a brother- 
hood of  monks,  an  assemblage  of  Buddhistic 
priests.  To  the  majority  of  these  viharas  there 
was  attached  a ehaitya  or  church  ; and  indeed 
we  frequently  find  these  Indian  monasteries  in 
the  possession  of  more  than  one  church,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  sometimes  as 
many  as  six  viharas  to  one  ehaitya.  These 
cave  temples  bear  a very  striking  resemblance, 
as  regards  internal  form  and  arrangement,  to 
our  own  old  Norman  churches,  having,  like 
them,  the  threefold  division  into  nave  and 
aisles,  as  also  what  answers  to  the  apsidal  ter- 
mination. Over  the  nave  is  a waggon  vault,* * 
the  aisles  being  formed  with  a flat  roof.  In  the 
most  ancient  of  these  viharas  and  chaityas,  we 
find  but  little  ornament  and  no  idolatrous  sta- 
tues, whereas,  in  the  later  and,  to  us  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  specimens,  we  see  greater 
magnificence  and  artistic  display,  the  walls  and 
roofs  being  covered  with  frescoes,  the  pillars 
sculptured,  and  the  interiors  having  a multi- 

Althougli  the  Indians  very  frequently  employed  the 
arched  form,  they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
constructive  arch. 
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tudinous  array  of  statues,  which,  by-the-bye, 
are  not  confined  to  images  of  Buddha  himself, 
but  represent  his  followers  of  both  sexes.  These 
male  and  female  saints  were  regarded  with  about 
the  same  amount  of  superstitious  awe  and  . 
foolish  veneration  as  is  accorded  to  the  saints 
of  some  Christian  calendars.  Many  of  the  : 
statues  of  Buddha  possess  giant-like  dimen-  ( 
sions  : one  at  Candi  is  no  less  than  thirty-six 
feet  high,  and  painted  in  most  glaring  colours. 
Two  other  6tatues  at  the  same  place  are  also 
very  large,  and  formed  out  of  fine  gold.  In  a 
temple  at  Dhubay,  the  image  of  the  god  has 
diamond  eyes.  Better  to  fix  on  your  minds  the  ; 
appearance  of  these  artificial  caverns,  we  will 
together  visit  the  most  perfect  and  remarkable  i 
one  now  remaining.  After  walking  about  two- j 
thirds  of  the  way  up  a high  hill  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carli,  you  find  yourself  at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  j 
the  natural  rocky  face  of  which  has  been  visited  j 
by  artists’  hands,  and  fashioned  into  a noble  ( 
archway,  containing  a double  storied  portico 
of  ornamented  pillars,  entering  through  which, 
you  are  within  the  vestibule,  and  see  on  either 
side  alto  relievo  representations  of  colossal 
elephants,  while  immediately  in  front  is  a 
screen  adorned  with  a richly  sculptured  row  of 
male  and  female  figures  : beyond  this  lies  the 
temple  itself,  a noble  cavern  of  above  100  feet 
in  length  by  nearly  4G  in  width,  divided  into  a 
triple  form,  by  two  rows  of  columns,  the 
capitals  of  which  woo  your  attentive  notice  by 
their  singularly  unique  character,  each  one 
consisting  of  a large  cap  or  bell  finely  carved, 
surrounded  by  two  elephants  with  entwined 
trunks,  and  carrying  two  male  and  one  female 
figure:  over  head  is  the  waggon  - arched 

ceiling  of  the  nave,  decorated  with  wooden 
ribs : in  the  distance  is  the  apsis  with  its 
colonnade,  and  having  in  its  centre  the 
daghopa  or  altar,  crowned  by  the  sacred  solid 
dome,  around  which  the  priests  of  Buddha 
officiated,  and  to  which  the  votaries  were  wont 
to  throng,  presenting  oblations  and  rich 
offerings.  Around  this  Buddhist  church  at 
Carli  are  the  many  cells  of  a monastery, 
arranged  in  two  stories,  and  connected  by 
means  of  galleries  and  steps. 

Pass  we  on  now  to  another  class  of  architec- 
tural monuments.  The  Monolithic.  These 
are,  as  before  hinted,  imitations  of  structural 
works  cut  out  of  single  masses  of  rock,  and 
their  appearance  is,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
most  striking  and  peculiar.  They  are  situated 
in  deep  excavations,  oftimes  exceedingly  ex- : 
tensive,  possessing  much  grandeur,  and  largely 
adorned  with  statues,  mythological  sculpture,  i 
and  suchlike  art  embellishments.  I think  I 
cannot  better  illustrate  these  rock  monuments 
than  by  giving  you  a description  of  an  ex- 
ample, which  by  all  accounts  is  the  most  I 
beautiful  and  the  most  extraordinary : it 
possesses  the  attractive  name  of  Kylas  or 
Paradise,  and  is  found  at  Ellora,  a little  rural 
village  near  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  capital  of , 
Deoghi  or  Tagara,  in  the  province  of  Aurun- 
gabad,  and  it  was  probably  formed  in  the  i 
tenth  century,  A.C.  Being  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  ground,  you  may  be  in  close 
proximity  to  it  without  knowing  that  you  are 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a relic  of  the 
genius  of  by-gone  artists.  You  are  perhaps 
walking  over  the  hill  little  expecting  to  see  its 
rocky  centre  bared  and  its  material  fashioned 
into  temple  and  shrine,  gigantic  sculpture,  and 
richly  carved  pillar.  The  very  suddenness 
with  which  this  scene  bursts  on  you  greatly 
enhances  its  effect  and  increases  its  interest. 
It  appears  a superhuman  work, — a work 
which  the  old  Roman  pantheist  would  have 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  the  gods  : verily  it  is 
like  a mighty  alto  relievo,  the  produce  of 
chisels  handled  by  giant  artists,  a scene  of 
fairy  land,  a truly  picturesque  and  piquant 
picture.  You  stand  on  the  brink  of  an  exca- 
vation of  more  than  400  feet  in  length,  by  , 
247  in  breadth,  and  in  one  place  having  a 
depth  of  above  100  feet.  On  looking  down 
from  this  the  highest  point  yoa  see  beneath 
you  in  panoramic  array,  a most  curious  and 
pleasing  congregation  of  rock-cut  temples, 
porticos,  and  statues.  Rearing  itself  upwards 
from  the  centre,  stands  the  great  temple  with 
its  sanctuary  and  gigantic  statue  surrounded 
by  balconies,  from  whence,  in  days  of  yore, 


there  issued  the  solemn  music  of  the  religious 
festival.  Outside  this  sacred  inner  court, 
and  on  a higher  level,  is  the  noted  chapel 
of  Nandi,  and  the  grand  entrance  pavi- 
lion ; while  in  one  place  your  eye  rests  on 
the  strikingly  grotesque  outline  of  a portico, 
upheld — not  by  columns  but — by  the  massive 
sculptured  effigies  of  immense  tigers  and  enor- 
mous elephants ; and  in  another  it  is  greeted 
with  a view  of  the  varied  form  of  finely  carved 
columns  and  aspiring  obelisks ; the  whole 
excavated  group  being  enclosed  by  a cloister, 
the  square  pillars  supporting  which  are  covered 
with  mythological  subjects,  and  romantically 
approached  by  the  aid  of  two  bridges  connected 
with  some  flights  of  steps  : over  all  is  spread 
a thick  vestment  of  decorative  sculpture,  and 
other  architectonic  enrichment,  united  with  a 
vast  diversity  of  form,  and  an  almost  endle&s 
variety  of  detail ; the  tout  ensemble  compel- 
ling you  not  only  to  admire  hut  to  wonder, — 
to  wonder  that  Ancient  India  should  have  pos- 
sessed artists  with  sufficient  inventive  boldness 
to  conceive,  and  with  persevering  energy 
enough  to  carry  out  so  marvellous  a work  as 
the  transformation  of  a rocky  hill  into  archi- 
tectural monuments.  Truly  art  then  gained 
a noble  victory  over  nature,  conquering  its 
elements,  and  moulding  them  into  forms  ac- 
cording to  its  own  pleasure,  and  suited  to  its 
purpose.  Kylas  remains  to  us  as  a magnifi- 
cent, a worthy,  and  an  instructive  material  ex- 
pression of  the  artistic  genius  which  dwelt  in 
Eastern  architects  of  olden  time. 

Leaving  this  Indian  Paradise,  we  proceed  to 
notice  the  last  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
we  have  divided  the  architecture  of  India. 
The  two  modes  of  art  development  already 
illustrated  are  peculiar  to  India : caves  and 
monoliths  are  not  general : they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  other  countries,  and  they  consequently 
ar<  novel.  It  is  not  so  with  structures  : they 
ar.'  common,  and  universally  spread  over  the 
wh  le  world,  civilised  and  uncivilised ; rang- 
ing from  the  hut  composed  of  commonest 
wood,  to  the  palace  built  of  finest  and  most 
costly  marble.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
the  structural  remains  of  India  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  other  two  classes  in  regard  to 
novelty  of  construction  and  uniqueness  of 
effect,  yet  are  they  excessively  interesting,  and 
well  deserving  of  attentive  consideration. 

The  oldest  Indian  structures  now  in  exist- 
ence are  undoubtedly  the  pillars  or  obelisks, 
and  the  Dagobas.  The  first  mentioned  served 
as  records  of  the  offerings  and  gifts  made  to 
temples,  some  of  them  dating  back  as  far  as 
the  reign  of  Asoka,  or  240  B.C.  The  Dagobas* 
were  circular  buildings  of  one  or  more  stories, 
having  a domical  roof  with  a tee  supporting  an 
umbrella,  or  in  some  cases  umbrellas  of  state. 
They  were  erected  to  receive  relics,  which 
formed  amongst  the  disciples  of  Buddha  early 
objects  of  reverence  and  worship.  Around 
these  relic  shrines  there  stood  a row  of  rect- 
angular and  frequently  sculptured  columns. 
In  this  colonnade  was  placed  the  gateway  or 
gateways  of  peculiar  construction,  being  in 
fact  tremendous  trilithons,  and  exhibiting  a 
top-heavy  appearance.  To  gain  some  idea  of  the 
usual  nature  of  the  relics  so  carefully  enshrined, 
let  us  visit  the  pagoda  of  Rangoon  : it  is  of  four 
stories,  and  “ contains  the  staff  of  one  Buddha, 
the  water-dipper  of  a second,  the  bathing  gar- 
ment of  a third,  and  eight  hairs  from  the  head 
of  the  last.”  In  the  small  and  completely 
darkened  sanctuary  of  a temple  at  Candy,  there 
is  to  be  seen  the  principal  and  most  precious 
Buddhist  relic  now  remaining — it  is  no  less 
than  the  left  eye-tooth  of  Buddha  himself. 
The  priest  describing  it  says,  “ Its  dazzling 
whiteness  shames  the  purest  ivory,  its  form 
surpasses  all  excellence  hitherto  beheld,  and 
its  6ize  that  of  the  largest  ox  tooth.”  This 
glorious  relic  is  inclosed  in  several  boxes,  some 
of  pure  gold  ; the  outer  one  of  silver  gilt 
adorned  with  numerous  gems,  and  fastened 
with  three  locks.  Till  lately  our  Government 
| acted  as  its  custodians  ; but  Lord  Torrington 
I returned  the  keys  with  great  solemnity  to  the 
! native  prince. 

i The  most  important  and  prominent  structures 
in  India  are  of  course  those  raised  for  the  ex- 

* A view  of  a Dagoba,  from  a drawing  on  the  spot,  by 

• the  writer  of  this  paper,  will  be  found  in  vol.  ix.,  p.  107. 
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press  purposes  of  worship.  They  exist  in  very 
large  numbers,  and  vary  from  the  comparative 
simplicity  of  the  Jain  churches,  erected  in  early 
times,  to  the  profuse  ornamentalism  and  over- 
crowded decoration  of  the  later  and  more 
modern  Hindoo  buildings. 

The  Buddhists  do  not  se«m  to  have  been  great 
builders.  Excavation  was  their  forte.  There 
are,  however,  one  or  two  temples  of  theirs  at 
Candy  very  rich  in  gold  and  silver  work, 
chiefly  to  be  noted  for  the  awful  nature  of 
many  of  the  frescoes  which  adorn  them  : thus 
on  the  outer  wall  of  one  temple  there  are  illus- 
trations of  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
wicked, — “ Human  figures  half  or  whole 
roasted,  torn  with  red  hot  pincers,  or  swallow- 
ing fire,  crushed  between  rocks,  and  the  flesh 
cut  piecemeal  from  the  bodies,”  &c. 

The  Jains  appear  to  have  been  a sect  of 
Buddhistic  seceders,  represented  by  one  writer 
as  the  deists  of  Hindoostan,  while  by  another 
they  are  denominated  a gloomy  tribe  of 
atheistical  ascetics.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  religious  tenets,  they  undeniably  possessed 
a large  amount  of  artistic  taste,  several  of 
their  edifices  being  endued  with  much  grandeur 
and  purity  of  effect.  The  temple  built  by  them 
in  the  city  of  Commulmere,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  God,  is  so  chaste  in  its  character 
and  classic  in  its  proportions  as  to  lead  to  the 
idea  of  its  being  the  production  of  Grecian 
artists.  Even  their  village  temples  were  elegant 
and  beautiful.  Bishop  Heber,  describing  the 
temple  at  the  small  hamlet  of  Calingera,  says, 
“ It  was  entered  by  a projecting  portico  which 
led  to  an  open  vestibule  covered  by  a dome : 
numerous  domes  and  pyramids  surmounting 
as  many  small  chapels  or  sanctuaries,  adorned 
the  roof,  and  along  its  several  parts  ran 
elegantly  carved  verandahs,  supported  by 
slender  columns.”  There  are  likewise  four 
magnificent  marble  temples  to  be  found  at  the 
little  village  of  Deliwara.  They  stand  half  way 
up  a mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is  5,  J00 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains.  The  richest 
of  these  temples  lias  not  a single  inch  of  sur- 
face undecorated.  It  possesses  many  colon- 
nades, fifty-six  niches,  each  filled  with  a pure 
white  marble  statue  of  the  god,  and  no  less 
than  133  domes  all  of  a different  pattern. 

By  far  the  largest  division  of  structural 
temples  are  those  of  the  Hindoos  in  Southern 
India,  most  commonly  found  on  the  banks  of 
some  sacred  stream,  and  almost  universally 
known  under  the  name  of  pagodas  ; this  term 
pagoda  simply  signifying  an  idol  temple,  and 
being  derived  from  the  words  pout,  an  idol, 
and  ghadu,  a temple.  They  consist  of  several 
distinct  parts : first,  there  is  the  Vimana  or 
temple  itself,  having  a square  basement  of  one 
or  more  stories  ornamented  with  pilasters, 
niches,  and  statues:  rising  from  this  is  a 
pyramid,  oftiines  of  several  floors  crowned  by 
a dome,  and  having  its  sides  entirely  covered 
by  sculptured  miniatures  of  temples  and 
figures.  Inside  the  basement  is  a cubical 
chamber,  containing  the  chief  object  of  wor- 
ship. To  the  Vimana  there  is  appended  a 
mantapa,  or  porch,  which  has  a flat  roof,  and 
is  either  formed  with  columns  or  with  solid 
walls. 

The  gopura,  or  gateway,  is  like  the  Vimana, 
except  that  in  plan  it  is  oblong  instead 
of  square,  this  of  course  necessitating  an 
alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  pyramid,  as  also 
in  the  circular  top.  The  great  doorway  is  made 
through  its  smallest  diameter.  Most  temples 
have  more  than  one  gopura  : very  many  have 
seven  or  eight;  while  there  are  some  with  no 
less  than  twenty.  Besides  being  numerous, 
these  gopuras  are  commonly  of  great  size,  far 
surpassing  in  bulk  the  temple  itself:  for  in- 
stance, the  principal  one  at  Seringham  “ is  a 
nearly  solid  mass  of  granite,  150  feet  wide  by 
100  feet  in  depth,  pierced  by  a gateway  of 
-2L  feet  6 inches  clear  width,  and  about  45  feet 
clear  in  height.”  Had  it  been  finished,  the 
summit  of  its  pyramid  would  have  been  300 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  inclosure,  or 
court,  forms  another  noticeable  feature  of  the 
Hindoo  temple.  In  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  examples,  it  exists  singly,  but  all  the 
more  extensive  buildings  have  a plurality  of 
courts.  Three  is  the  number  considered  re- 
quisite to  render  a temple  complete,  but  some 
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I have  no  less  than  five  or  six ; and  the  pagoda 
at  Seringham  already  referred  to  has  seven 
separate  square  inclosures,  one  within  another, 
the  walls  of  which  are  25  feet  high  by  4 feet  in 
thickness,  while  the  oulermost  square  is  little 
less  than  4 miles  in  circumference.  Of  course, 
the  number  of  courts  regulates  to  a great 
| extent  the  number  of  gopuras.  If  a temple 
have  one  court,  it  has  but  one  gopura,  that  one 
being  placed  at  the  front  of  the  structure  : if 
it  have  a second  court  outside  the  first,  this  has 
two  gopuras,  one  in  front,  the  other  at  the 
back  : when  the  third  court  is  added,  then,  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  its  four  walls,  there  is  a 
gateway:  this  makes  a total  of  seven  gopuras 
to  three  courts. 

Another  usual  appendage  to  these  structures 
is  the  Choultry,  a large  nuptial  hall,  usually 
erected  in  the  outer  court : on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  number  of  columns  with  which 
their  interiors  are  furnished,  these  choultries 
have  gained  the  name  of  “ halls  of  a thousand 
columns.”  In  many  places  there  is  exactly 
this  number  arranged  in  ten  rows,  with  100 
columns  in  each  : some  of  the  halls,  however, 
have  only  600  or  700  pillars  : the  lowest  number 
used  is  500.  Even  this  last-named  quantity 
must  present  an  imposing  scene,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  not  two  of  the  pillared 
host  are  alike  in  detail,  form,  and  ornament, 
and  when  you  likewise  bear  in  remembrance 
that  they  are  all  carved  out  of  hard  blocks  of 
granite. 

Besides  Vimana,  Mantappa,  Gopuras,  En- 
n1nsures,  and  Choultry,  there  were  frequently 
included  within  the  precinct  of  a Hindoo 
Pagoda,  various  minor  temples  and  shrines, 
together  with  houses  for  the  attendant  priests, 
porticoes,  cloisters,  and  grand  flights  of  steps  ; 
the  whole  collection  presenting  a right  gor- 
geous spectacle,  having  an  extravagant  variety 
of  outline  and  a profuse  display  of  curiously- 
wrought  sculptures  and  arabesques. 

So  much  for  the  general  appearance,  dispo- 
sition, and  characteristics,  of  these  structures. 
I will  now,  in  order  to  give  you  a yet  clearer 
idea  of  their  extent  and  grandeur,  attempt  to 
depict  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ancient.  It 
is  that  of  Chidambaram  ; situate  near  to  Porto 
Novo,  on  the  Coromandel  coast.  It  is  not 
simply  one  temple  but  a cluster  of  buildings 
contained  in  a rectangular  space  of  above  28 
acres  in  extent,  enclosed  by  walls  7 feet  in 
thickness,  and  having  an  altitude  of  30  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  four  sides  there  is 
a gopura  of  great  magnitude,  and  commanding 
height,  with  a lavishly  ornamented  and  many- 
storied  pyramid.  Within  the  outer  boundary, 
the  space  is  divided  into  four  other  courts, 
each  one  exhibiting  something  worthy  of  in- 
spection. The  central  one  is  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  and 
contains  the  sacred  bath  for  the  ablutions  of 
the  worshippers;  the  principal  object  being,  of 
course,  the  grand  temple,  with  its  portico  of 
many  columns,  its  square  vestibule,  its  sanc- 
tuary or  Temple  of  Joy  and  Eternity,  with  a 
massive  granite  chain  hanging  in  festoons 
around  it,  and  the  altar  all  shrouded  in  a dim 
religious  light,  either  in  direct  imitation  of  the 
gloomy  recesses  of  the  cavern  churches,  or 
else  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  super- 
stitious awe  of  the  worshipping  multitude; 
physical  darkness  frequently,  in  such  cases, 
producing  intellectual  and  moral  blindness. 
In  another  court  you  find  a group  of  three 
temples,  encompassed  by  a cloister  and  lighted 
by  lamps;  while  in  a third,  which  also  has  a 
cloister,  you  see  a noble  portico,  the  stone  roof 
of  which  is  borne  aloft  by  a hundred  tall 
columns.  In  the  last  court,  there  is  a temple 
entered  through  a goodly  range  of  pillars,  and 
having  a platform  with  a statue  of  a sacred 
bull.  Lamps  constantly  shed  their  light  over 
the  many  sculptures,  arabesques,  and  frescoes 
of  the  interior.  In  a different  part  of  the 
same  court,  there  is  a piscina  or  bath,  dignified 
by  the  very  enticing  but  deluding  name  of 
“ nerta  chabei,”  or  “ stream  of  eternal  joy.” 
John  Nicholls. 


City  Antiquities. — We  are  forced  to 
postpone  our  notice  of  the  visit  to  some  of  the 
London  antiquities  on  Wednesday  last.- 


PROFESSOR  COCKERELL’S  LECTURES 

ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 

ACADEMY. 

The  first  of  the  annual  series  of  lectures 
by  the  professor  of  architecture  was  delivered 
on  Thursday,  the  8th  inst.  The  lecturer  ob- 
served that  on  former  occasions  he  had  adopted 
different  modes  of  treating  the  subject ; 
dwelling  sometimes  on  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, at  other  times  on  its  theory;  and  again 
upon  the  works  of  those  authors  who  had 
chiefly  illustrated  it.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  proposed  to  advert  especially  to  the  syllabus 
and  programme  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the 
Academy  for  the  guidance  of  the  architectural 
professor.  These  lectures  (and  their  limitation 
to  the  small  number  of  six  in  the  year  he 
much  regretted),  were  devoted  to  the  theory  of 
architecture  as  a fine  art;  and  the  fact  of  their 
institution  was  a matter  of  satisfaction  to  the 
professor,  no  less  than  to  the  students,  because 
no  duty  could  be  more  becoming  in  the  veteran 
than  to  offer  to  the  students  the  fruits  of  his 
study  and  experience,  nor  could  anything  be 
more  profitable  to  the  latter  than  such  means 
of  instruction,  if  diligently  and  gratefully 
accepted.  The  progress  of  all  art  depended 
on  the  transmission  of  its  principles  from  the 
elder  to  the  younger  of  its  devotees ; and  in 
the  arduous  and  difficult  profession  of  archi- 
tecture, the  means  of  artistic  education  should 
be  more  especially  appreciated.  The  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  architect  were  so 
heavy  and  so  multifarious,  as  almost  to  fill  the 
student  with  alarm.  In  practice  the  oppor- 
tunities for  exercising  artistic  qualifications 
were  very  rare.  Members  of  this  profession 
were  of  necessity  “ architects  and  surveyors ;” 
giving  nominal  precedence  to  the  nobler 
branch  ; but  their  practice  often  made  them 
rather  “surveyors  and  architects.”  If,  then, 
they  were  chiefly  engaged  in  quesiions, 
of  price  and  valuation,  in  arbitrationse 
and  the  management  of  estates,  it  was  thg 
more  necessary  to  embrace  such  animatine 
studies  as  the  annual  lectures  of  the 
Academy  were  intended  to  afford.  The 
student  might  be  led  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
master,  and  the  fashion  of  his  day,  to  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  Gothic  or  of  Grecian  art,  or 
of  the  works  of  this  or  that  master;  and  by 
the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  all  his  hopes  of 
honour  might  be  destroyed;  but  in  these  lec- 
tures he  was  enabled  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  masters  and  all  schools — ancient  as 
well  as  modern.  In  the  pressure  of  actual 
practice,  all  study  of  the  theory  of  art  would 
sink  beneath  the  expediency  of  the  moment; 
and  without  the  means  thus  afforded  him  in 
youth,  the  student  might  be  in  danger  of  be- 
coming sceptical  of  the  theoretical  and  philo- 
sophical groundwork  of  his  art,  and  be  even 
led  to  discard  altogether  what  he  had  hoped 
would  form  the  happiness  of  his  life.  Happy 
was  it,  therefore,  that  an  institution  like  the 
Royal  Academy  existed,  to  assert  the  dignity 
of  art,  and  the  value  of  history  and  example ; 
and  to  exhibit  the  works  and  opinions  of 
great  masters  to  all  who  were  disposed  to  profit 
by  them. 

After  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  students  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
only  in  youth  to  acquire  those  artistic  qualifi- 
cations which  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  rna- 
turer  life  utterly  excluded,  yet  by  which  alone 
they  could  hope  to  achieve  honour  and  reputa- 
tion, the  learned  Professor  proceeded  to  observe 
that,  in  considering  the  difficulties  of  his  annual 
task,  he  never  failed  to  refer  with  satisfaction 
to  the  syllabus  of  the  Academy  lectures.  The 
routine  there  laid  down  reflected  the  highest 
honour  on  its  authors.  In  that  programme 
were  visible  the  energy  and  correctness  which 
distinguished  the  writings  as  well  as  the  works 
of  Reynolds ; the  sagacity  and  learning  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  was,  no  doubt,  much  consulted 
in  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Academy ; the 
perseverance  and  modesty  of  Chambers;  and 
the  rectitude  of  George  III.,  of  happy  memory. 
Obscured  by  the  attacks  of  a licentious  press, 
the  venerable  character  of  that  sovereign  had 
never  been  sufficiently  appreciated ; nor  had 
the  merit  due  to  him  in  founding  that  Academy, 
and  in  otherwise  fostering  the  arts,  been  ever 
properly  acknowledged. 
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The  laws  of  the  Academy  directed  that  the 
architectural  professor  should  deliver  an  annual 
series  of  lectures,  calculated,  first,  to  form  the 
taste  of  the  students  ; secondly,  to  instruct 
them  in  the  architectural  laws  and  principles 
of  different  kingdoms;  thirdly,  to  point  out  the 
beauties  and  defects  of  the  most  celebrated 
productions  ; fourthly,  to  lead  them  to  an  un- 
prejudiced study  of  the  best  books  on  the  art; 
ana,  fifthly,  to  encourage  a critical  examination 
of  architectural  structures.  These  objects 
were  as  excellent  as  they  were  comprehensive; 
and,  in  reference  to  the  first,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Academy  professed  only  to 
teach  architecture  as  a fine  art  True,  it  could 
never  he  forgotten  that  architecture  was  a 
mathematical  and  mechanical  science,  de- 
manding a degree  of  technical  knowledge 
which  must  be  learnt  elsewhere.  In  the  Royrl 
Academy  it  was  associated  with  painting  and 
with  sculpture,  and  the  duty  of  its  professor 
was  to  indicate  those  laws  of  harmony,  of  form, 
and  proportion,  which  constituted  the  sublime 
and  beautiful  of  the  profession  as  an  art.  That 
department,  however,  furnished  an  ample  field 
for  a single  professor.  The  elevated  qualities 
he  had  to  inculcate  might  be  difficult  of  de- 
finition ; and  a right  sense  of  them  could  be 
only  granted  in  a higher  degree  to  susceptible 
and  delicately  constituted  minds.  There  was 
at  the  same  time  reason  to  believe  that  those 
qualities  of  taste — those  (esthetics , as  they  had 
been  happily  termed — were  to  a great  extent 
capable  of  definition  ; and  that  through  precept 
and  example  they  might  be  realised  and  ap- 
preciated by  understandings  less  refined. 
Genius  was  the  gift  of  nature  alone;  but, 
adopting  the  definition  of  taste,  as  a higher 
degree  of  wisdom,  accompanied  by  an  un- 
common sense  of  fitness  and  propriety, 
goodness  and  beauty,  much  might  be  done 
to  impart  it  by  judicious  instruction.  In 
the  works  of  nature  the  greatest  beauty 
was  always  found  united  with  the  greatest 
wisdom,  completeness,  strength,  and  capacity; 
and  this  it  was  which  had  made  the 
beautiful  and  the  good  synonymous.  This 
conviction  was  therefore  the  first  and  most 
essential  step  in  the  search  after  the  theory  of 
the  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  must  lead  to 
its  foundation  on  the  sure  and  solid  basis  of 
sound  sense  and  cultivated  judgment.  These 
qualities  must  be  the  groundwork  of  every 
successful  architectural  design;  whilst  every 
work  must  present  peculiar  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  site,  materials,  and  other 
incidents  of  the  case.  The  next  rule  of  theory 
would  be  the  harmony  of  lines,  their  contrast, 
variety,  and,  above  all,  proportions  ; and  in 
this  the  student  would  be  guided  by  the 
analogy  of  nature’s  works,  in  which  the  laws 
of  beauty  are  constant  and  unvaried.  By  these 
he  would  be  elevated  above  any  attachment 
to  particular  styles,  and  be  taught  to  look 
upon  the  works  of  nature  as  the  only  true 
source  of  the  beautiful.  The  term  “the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe,”  was  by  no  means 
an  idle  phrase,  but  had  an  obvious  meaning  to 
every  observer. 

Adverting  to  the  second  head  of  the  pro- 
gramme, he  might  observe  that  these  natural 
principles  were  constant  also  in  all  countries 
and  schools,  and  in  all  periods  of  history. 
The  aspirations,  sentiments,  and  feelings  of 
men  were  the  same  among  the  earliest  sons  of 
Adam  as  at  the  present  moment ; and  whilst 
materials  and  the  manner  of  converting  them 
into  use  were  ever  varying  with  the  dis- 
coveries daily  made,  and  the  progress  of 
the  building  art,  yet  its  artistic  and  a3sthetic 
principles — or  theory — had  ever  remained  the 
same.  A thousand  years  hence,  architecture 
may  have  become  prodigiously  powerful,  and 
works  may  be  produced  to  which  the  Menai 
bridge  may  be  as  a trifle ; but  it  might  be 


lish  forefathers;  and  whilst  the  French  stamp [ best  examples  with  the  passing  fashion  which 
us  as  almost  incapable  of  design,  we  seldom  ' disturbs  your  judgment : emancipate  yourself 
attach  much  excellence  to  works  which  we  re-  , from  the  rage  of  fashion,  the  cant  of  schools, 
gard  as  absolutely  French  in  taste.  These  were  | and  the  sottishness  and  rottenness  of  sectarian 


modifications  arising  from  local  and  national 
circumstances,  but  the  great  principles  of  art 
were  universal,  and  the  true  sources  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  might  be  traced  alike  in 
the  works  of  every  age  and  every  land. 

This  remark  led  to  the  third  branch  of  the 
subject, — the  beauties  and  defects  of  celebrated 
buildings.  The  study  of  these  was  indeed  the 
confirmation  of  theory,  and  must  lead  to  that 
knowledge  of  form  and  combination  which 
makes  the  accomplished  architect.  The  im- 
portance of  this  confirmation  of  theory  was 
admitted  by  every  practical  architect.  No  man 
invented  an  order,  or  a series  of  mouldings. 
These  be  accepts  from  the  greatest  and  most 
reputed  masters  who  have  preceded  him  : he 
stores  designs,  books,  and  portfolios,  and 
prides  himself,  like  the  lawyer,  on  his  prece- 
dents and  authorities.  Absolute  invention 
he  never  proposes  to  himself  for  a moment; 
but  by  an  enlarged  study  of  history  and  ex- 
amples, he  is  enabled  to  detect  the  petty  pre- 
judices of  schools,  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  trammels  of  nationality  and  fashion,  and 
to  regard  the  works  of  all  times  and  countries 
as  subject  to  his  use,  so  far  as  they  may  be 
conformable  to  strength,  convenience,  and 
beauty. 

Adverting  to  the  study  of  books,  the  lec- 
turer urged  upon  the  students  the  necessity  of 
a complete  familiarity  with  the  theories  of  the 
great  masters,  and  especially  with  the  works  of 
Vitruvius.  With  these  materials  they  would 
be  qualified  to  enter  upon  the  fifth  branch  of 
the  subject, — a critical  examination  of  actual 
structures.  In  all  the  fine  arts,  and  especially 
in  architecture,  criticism  was  most  essential, 
because  success  was  only  to  be  obtained  by 
the  continual  exercise  of  sound  judgment. 
And  this  criticism  was  not  that  peevish  and 
malicious  detraction  exhibited  by  envy  and 
self  love,  but  a real  mental  effort  and  exertion, 
by  which  the  honey  might  be  extracted 
alike  from  the  daisy  and  from  the  lily,  though 
in  different  degrees.  To  feel  beauty,  sense, 
and  wisdom  was  one  thing,  but  it  was  another 
to  understand  the  logic  and  the  grammar  of  it. 
In  the  one  case  the  observer  bent  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  truth  and  grace,  perhaps  without 
accounting  for  the  impression  ; but  if  its  rules 
and  causes  were  made  clear  by  a habit  of 
candid  criticism,  the  reason  was  no  less  con- 
vinced than  the  instinct;  and  the  passing 
influence  became  a moral  conviction  and  an 
intimate  persuasion.  The  cant  terms  “good,” 
“ bad,”  and  others  equally  unscholarlike  and 
superficial,  should  be  discarded  from  such  cri- 
ticism, and  the  student  should  endeavour  to 
define  the  grounds  of  his  approval,  whether 
arising  from  order,  fitness,  design,  material, 
form,  or  only  from  association.  He  would 
thus  discover  the  secret  of  the  master’s  suc- 
cess, and  acquire  a sound  and  ready  judgment, 
which  would  be  the  consummation  of  all  his 
studies. 

In  concluding  his  lecture  Professor  Cock- 
erell contended  that  in  his  artistic  studies  the 
young  architect  was  bound  to  put  implicit 
faith,  or,  at  all  events,  a large  measure  of  faith 
in  the  works  and  reputations  which  are  coun 
tenanced  by  the  approbation  of  ages.  Though 
they  knew  not  the  positive  merit  of  Callima- 
chus or  Vitruvius,  of  Palladio  or  Vignola, 
they  were  bound  in  good  faith  to  accept  them 
as  authorities.  And  the  same  rule  would 
apply  to  living  masters;  for  they  might  be 
sure  that  the  works  of  a master  in  high  repute 
might  always  be  studied  with  advantage. 
Though  probably  not  perfect,  his  productions 
would  display  some  peculiar  merit,  which  they 
might  appropriate  to  themselves  ; and  no  time 


prejudices.”  The  important  science  of  sound 
criticism,  unhappily,  was  now  in  singular  abey- 
ance. Scientific  discoveries  occupied  ingenious 
minds,  and  extended  the  hopes  of  all  mankind 
to  regions  yet  untrodden.  So  it  would  needs 
be  in  every  age ; and  it  was  difficult  to  with- 
stand the  stream  of  utilitarianism.  Archi- 
tecture must  derive  gigantic  powers  from  the 
discoveries  of  science,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
enormities  of  taste  were  likely  to  be  most 
disastrous  to  the  enduring  reputation  of  the 
age.  There  was,  indeed,  a danger  of  falling 
into  a Babylonian  confusion,  and  doubting 
altogether  the  existence  of  theory ; and  more 
than  ever,  therefore,  it  behoved  all  lovers  of 
the  art  to  canvass  that  theory,  and  to  fix  it  by 
every  means  that  could  be  well  and  fairly 
applied  to  it. 


safely  considered  that  the  theory  of  the  art  could  be  more  profitably  spent  than  in  the 
would  be  the  same,  and  that  the  principles  1 study  of  them.  They  were  bound  to  conclude, 
which  governed  the  Egyptians  and  the  Greeks  1 he  would  repeat,  that  the  successive  appro- 
would  be  expounded  and  enforced  in  the  lec-  bation  of  past  ages  could  not  be  wrong.  He 
tures  of  the  future  professors  of  New  Zealand  ! had  himself  found  it  desirable  to  introduce 
or  Sierra  Leone.  National  prejudices  there  j features  sanctioned  by  authority,  even  though 
ever  had  been  and  ever  would  be.  The  he  was  not  entirely  persuaded  of  their  sufli- 
Greeks  regarded  as  barbarous  many  forms  ciency;  and  he  always  found  that  he  had  done 
which  the  Egyptians  considered  beautiful ; the  j so  with  advantage.  He  would  say,  therefore, 
architects  of  Normandy  condemned  our  Eng- ' to  the  architectural  student,  “ Compare  the 


NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  IN  SPAIN* 
Calatayud  is  a Moorish  name,  and  has  a 
Moorish  look:  its  buildings  are  ruinous  and 
decaying ; beaten  by  the  winter’s  storm,  and 
scaled  by  the  summer  sun.  There  is  some  of 
that  brick-worked  ornament  peculiar  to  Spain 
here,  called  “ Ajaraca,”  especially  good  at  the 
Dominican  convent.  This  town  is  more  at- 
tractive to  the  painter  than  the  architect.  We 
passed  hurriedly  through  Guadalajara,  and 
had  only  time  to  see  the  exterior  of  the  Men- 
doza’s palace.  It  is  of  a mixed  Arabic  and 
Plateresque  character,  covered  with  ornament, 
in  burnt  clay  and  altogether  very  theatrical 
and  picturesque.  The  interior  is  well  worth 
seeing,  according  to  Ford,  and  the  town  would 
repay  a short  visit.  From  hence  to  Madrid  we 
traversed  one  immense,  flat  plain,  with  slight 
ascents  at  times.  It  becomes  more  and  more 
desolate  as  you  approach  the  city,  and  in  the 
distance  you  see  the  snow-capped  mountains 
(in  July).  Madrid  lies  in  a hollow,  on  this 
vast  table  land,  and  its  situation  on  a large 
scale  resembles  somewhat  that  of  Rome ; but 
here  the  likeness  ends ; for  inside  are  nothing 
but  broad  and  clean — ’tis  true — but  most  unin- 
teresting streets;  no  antiquities,  no  churches,  or 
palaces  of  any  architectural  merit.  The  Prado, 
a fine  public  walk  or  Alameda,  with  many 
fountains  of  mediocre  design  and  execution, 
but  elaborately  worked  and  effective.  Here, 
however,  is  situated  the  national  picture-gal- 
lery, rich  in  treasures  of  art,  such  as  the  wealth 
and  power  of  a Charles  the  Fifth  could  alone 
amass.  The  old  portion  of  the  city  contains 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  a bad  popula- 
tion. There  are  some  Churrigueresquef  door- 
ways dotted  about,  much  admired  by  the 
Madrilenians,  but  in  the  vilest  Rococo  taste  : 
indeed  a city  less  interesting  to  the  architect 
could  hardly  be  found.  About  25  miles  from 
Madrid  lies  the  Escurial,  on  the  spurs  of  the 
Guadarrama  mountains,  immense,  massive, and 
bald  : it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a vast 
prison  than  of  a palace.  So  many  false  ideas 
are  held  of  this  celebrated  building,  that  it  is 
worth  a short  description,  and  for  that  reason 
only.  It  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  a gridiron, 
from  being  dedicated  to  a local  saint  (Lorenzo) 
who  so  suffered  martyrdom  : the  courts  with 
their  strings  of  building  form  the  bars,  the 
handle  forms  the  royal  residence,  and  four 
towers  at  the  corners,  the  feet.  Our  modern 
symbolists  must  surely  delight  in  this,  to  me, 
rather  outrt  idea  : the  whole,  according  to 
Ford,  forms  a rectangular  parallelogram,  744 
feet  from  north  to  south,  and  580  feet  from 
east  to  west.  This  immense  mass  of  work  is 
almost  devoid  of  ornament,  and  its  only  really 
fine  feature  is  the  chapel,  a Greek  cross,  of  the 
severest  Palladian,  by  Herrera,  the  best  artist 
in  pure  Italian  that  Spain  has  produced.  It 
is  impressive  and  noble,  but  errs  on  the  side 
of  simplicity,  the  spandrils  and  dome  being 
plain,  flat  masonry,  nor  can  I at  all  agree  with 
the  indiscriminate  praise  lavished  on  it. 

The  Royal  “ Pantheon,”  or  place  of  sepul- 


* See  Yol.  IX.  p.  731. 

t Churriguera,  Architect,  A.D.  1725,  a name  synony- 
mous with  every  thing  vile  in  our  art : he  formed  a school,, 
alas,  and  did  much  harm. 
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ture  is  a cold,  underground  place,  very  dark 
and  full  of  shelves,  on  which  are  placed  the 
coffins  gilded  and  worked  in  a Louis  Seize 
style:  their  effect  is  neither  awful  nor  inter- 
esting, at  least  to  those  whose  sentiment  is 
dulled  hy  tawdry  fancy  work — cold,  dampness, 
and  unpleasant  odours  : some  of  the  numerous 
courts  are  not  bad,  and  the  general  effect  of 
the  palace,  from  the  heights  above,  with  its 
angle  turrets,  centre  cupola  and  entrance,  is 
imposing  and  in  good  keeping  with  the  dreary 
sterility  of  its  site.  The  construction  generally 
is  that  of  simple  repose  : except  the  palaee, 
there  is  nothing  to  tempt  the  traveller,  and  I 
was  well  satisfied  after  a day’s  observation, 
nor  feel  any  desire  to  revisit  it.  I may  add 
that  the  many  frescoes  here  are  very  indiffer- 
ent and  utterly  unsuited  to  the  character  of  the 
building,  being  of  the  gaudiest  colouring  and 
the  most  confused  composition. 

The  Toledo  bridge,  3S5  feet  long  by  36  feet 
wide,  is  a florid,  rather  picturesque  viaduct  in 
abominable  taste.  Passing  this  you  quickly 
enter  the  vast  plain  again,  for  Madrid  has  no 
suburbs  : here,  however,  it  is  cultivated,  and 
continues  so  through  Castile  and  La  Mancha 
to  the  Andalusian  mountains.  In  La  Mancha 
this  vast  table  land  takes  its  most  remarkable 
form,  stretching  out  in  every  direction  ; an  im- 
mense flat  prairie,  covered  then  with  ripe  grain, 
few  villages,  and  far  between,  no  walls  or 
hedges.  There  was  nothing  on  the  road  to 
interest  an  architect,  the  chief  features  being 
dwelling-places  cut  in  the  rock — warm,  they 
say  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, — poverty, 
deformity,  and  desolation.  To  the  stranger 
all  this  route  offers  much  food  for  reflection. 
At  last,  after  three  days  and  two  nights’  fa- 
tiguing travel,  we  passed  the  grand  defile 
of  Jaen,  and  were  refreshed  with  a sight 
of  the  splendid  vega  or  plain  of  Andalusia, 
the  distant  city  of  Granada,  and  the  still 
more  distant  Snowy  mountains.  It  must  be 
owned  that  Spain  is  the  land  of  the  unex- 
pected : nothing  can  be  more  sudden  than  the 
change  from  La  Mancha  to  Andalusia— from 
desolation  to  fertility — from  abject  poverty  to 
jaunty  dandyism — from  oppressive  solitude  to 
the  liveliness  of  a large  city,  and  above  all 
from  the  blank  brick  outside  of  the  Alhambra 
walls,  to  the  dream-like  richness  of  the  inte- 
rior. I was,  indeed,  overpowered  with  delight : 
it  more  nearly  approaches  one’s  idea  of  a fairy- 
built  palace  than  anything  I ever  saw.  The 
fountains,  the  shoals  of  gold  and  silver  fish, 
the  sweet  myrtle  hedges,  the  fresh  breeze,  the 


pegs.  The  ornament  itself  is  about  half 
inch  deep,  leaving  thus  an  inch  thickness  of 
solid  stucco.  They  were  not  particular  about 
its  face  being  perfectly  flat,  so  that  this  thick- 
ness is  sometimes  more  or  less.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  studded  with  raised  flowers  or 
geometric  figures,  but  this  not  often,  and 
never  very  projecting.  The  pattern  on  this 
stucco  work  stood  out  in  white  or  gold,  and 
the  cuttings  or  channels  formed  a ground  of 
blue  or  red.  The  plaster  itself  is  hard,  and 
close  of  texture,  falls  to  the  ground  from  any 
height  without  easily  breaking,  and  takes  a 
polish  like  marble.  What  are  its  ingredients  ? 
The  honeycomb  pendentive  work  is  of  plaster, 
generally.  The  ceilings  in  this  style  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  beautiful  and  extraordinary 
works  of  art  one  can  imagine.  Large  cave- 
like hollows  at  times  are  worked  in  the  domes, 
rendering  them  still  more  strange  and  fanciful : 
how  this  great  weight  is  supported  appears  a 
mystery  to  me.  No  Gothic  vaulting  is  so 
wonderful  as  this : it  looks  like  a beautifully- 
worked  and  coloured  stalactite  grotto. 

Alhambra  means  simply  the  red — probably 
from  the  deep  rich  red  of  the  soil  on  which  it 
is  built.  It  was  commenced  in  A.D.  1248,  and 
finished  about  A.D.  1314.  You  enter,  first,  the 
Court  of  Myrtles,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
surprising  and  delightful  than  the  change  from 
utter  barrenness  outside  to  such  splendour 
within  : it  is  like  a noble  soul  in  a plain  man. 
The  principal  features  of  this  court  and  others 
are  the  graceful  colonnades. 

The  vestibule  to  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors 
and  the  Hall  itself  are  the  most  perfect  for 
colour,  though  even  here  it  requires  a second 
look,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  both  here 
and  at  the  Generalife  (another  palace)  the 
effect  is  totally  independent  of  applied  colour. 
The  hall  itself  is  a square  room,  with  a honey- 
comb cornice  and  a domed  roof : the  walls  are 
covered  with  effective,  yet  most  delicate  stucco 
work.  The  intricacy  of  the  mosaic  dado  here 
is  admirable : the  roof  is  very  dark,  with  large 
circles  and  stars  of  a subdued  silvery  white. 
The  Court  of  Lions  is  surpassingly  beautiful — 
light,  not  weak, — and  in  excellent  taste  : the 
projecting  portions  are  square  on  plan,  honey- 
combed out  at  angles,  to  receive  a dark  wooden 
circular  dome.  The  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters, 
the  Queen’s  Room  beyond,  and  the  Hall  of 
the  Abencerrages  opposite  defy  word  painting  : 
their  roofs — the  finest  existing  examples  of 
honeycomb  work — are  truly  wonderful,  and 
are  noble  monuments  of  Arabic  talent,  manual 


bright  sky,  the  inimitable  courts — all  combine  skill,  and  geometric  thought, 
to  realise  the  most  poetic  fancy  : here  is  no-  J In  this  style,  doors  and  windows  are  exter- 

thing  barbarous,  but  only  proofs  of  the  most  | nally  very  plain,  and  this  is  the  case  generally 

refined  and  delicate  taste,  and  of  the  high-  with  all  exteriors,  it  is  said,  in  order  not  to 
est  artistic  skill.  One  may  well  be  excused  ! attract  that  bugbear  of  orientals  and  southerns 
for  a little  enthusiasm,  it  is  so  beauti-  j — the  evil  eye.  Mouldings  throughout  are 

ful,  so  novel,  and  so  cool,  no  slight  very  flat.  Cornices  are  sometimes  used  exter- 

charm  in  a hot,  torrid  mid-day.  T he  beauty  | nally,  and  are  of  a Byzantine  character.  The 
of  the  building  consists,  not  only  in  its  rich  ; walls  are,  however,  sometimes  enriched  a little 
ornament,  profuse  and  varied,  but  in  its  ad-  and  are  topped  with  projecting  eaves,  over- 
mirable  adaptation  to  its  purpose,  and  that  shadowing  a loggia  of  small,  arched  openings, 
harmony  of  Art  with  Nature,  which  the  ancient  | The  ornament  and  character  appear  to  have 


Romans,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  Pompeii, 
had  no  idea  of.  In  Pompeii  we  see  no  gardens, 
and  miserable,  cockney  little  fountains.  The 
paintings  are  coarse— often  disgusting,  and  the 
ornaments,  though  graceful  at  times,  generally 
thin  and  straggling.  Here,  on  the  contrary, 
are  the  most  delicious  gardens  and  cooling 
fountains  : the  ornament  is  always  good,  gene- 
rally beautiful,  and  often  of  such  delicacy, 
compactness,  and  grace,  that  Raffaelle,  in  his 
best  efforts,  falls  far  short  of  it.  The  com- 
plicity of  its  mathematical  forms  delights  the 
eye,  and  gives  that  exquisite  pleasure  in  the 
perception  of  order  in  seeming  confusion,  of 
"concord  in  discord,”  such  as  the  most  intri- 
cate pieces  of  concerted  music  afford.  It  is, 
indeed,  a triumph  of  art,  ingenuity,  and  good 
taste,  of  which  its  bare  exterior  would  give 
one  no  idea  ; and  well  has  Ford  remarked,  that 
“the  interior  voluptuousness  and  splendour 
was  masked,  like  the  glittering  spar  in  a coarse 
pebble.” 

The  work  generally  is  in  stucco  and  wood, 
and  all  the  ornament,  contrary  to  Gothic  use, 
seems  applied.  The  stucco  work  is  on  brick 
walls,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  thick  in 
all : it  is  fastened  often  to  the  wall  with  wooden 


no  very  fixed  rules  : here  is  the  rule  of  good 
taste.  Profuse  ornament  is  by  no  means 
necessary  : it  may,  as  in  other  styles,  be  judi- 
ciously applied;  and  the  architecture  for  mo- 
dern use  is  capable  of  being  assimilated  to 
Byzantine.  Columns  with  the  super-imposed 
arch  form  one  principal  feature : in  all  the 
mouldings  and  real  architectural  features  there 
is  generally  too  much  sameness : this  may  be 
altered,  never  forgetting  the  character  of  the 
style,  however.  Curves  form  its  first  prin- 
ciple, and  I cannot  help  fancying  that  the 
crescent  may  have  had  some  connection  with 
this,  since,  though  never  actually  introduced, 


work,  and  the  interspaces  filled  up  with  letters 
and  foliage,  is  a common  wall  decoration,  but 
all  the  ornament  may  be  applied  when  and 
where  the  artist  judges  most  effective.  The 
soffits  of  arches  are  generally  filled  in  with 
complicated  fretwork  or  foliage  : when  very 
wide,  geometrical  compartments,  including 
writing,  foliage,  shields,  and  bosses,  are  com- 
mon. The  curve  which  enters  so  largely  into 
leaf  ornament  is  never  continuous,  but  is 
characterised  by  sudden  breaks  and  twists  : 
this  applies  also  to  geometrical  patterns,  as  in 
the  tile  work  : this  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  designing,  otherwise  the  work  will 
become  straggling,  and  one  great  charm  of 
Arabic  ornament  is  its  compactness  : indeed 
the  excellent  disposal  of  these  constant  stop- 
pings best  show  the  taste  and  talent  of  the 
decorator.  Profuse  ornament  is  by  no  means 
indispensable  to  the  charm  of  Arabic  architec- 
ture : its  proportions  are  generally  perfect,  and 
this,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  rather  from  the 
practised  and  judicious  eye  of  the  architect 
than  from  any  fixed  rule.  There  is  a court- 
yard of  a private  house  in  Granada,  very  good 
and  little  decorated,  an  architrave  to  arch  in 
door,  a sculptured  cap  to  spring  from,  and 
bosses  alone  in  spandrils.  Sometimes  in  frets 
and  mosaics  there  are  centre  pieces  of  a bit  of 
foliage,  a scrap  of  writing,  or  a shield  : flat 
arches  are  often  used  with  plain  channelled 
voussoirs  and  worked  key-stone  : if  the  arch 
stones  are  ornamented  then  the  channels  are 
broader  and  ornamented  as  well.  Shells,  fruit, 
and  flowers  might  well  be  introduced  more 
than  is  usual : they  are  used  but  sparingly. 
The  timbers  of  ceiling  may  be  shown,  worked 
on  soffit  and  sides  and  supported  against  wall 
on  brackets.  As  a man  deprived  of  one  sense 
becomes  more  acute  in  another,  so  the  Moor, 
forbidden  painting  and  sculpture,  became  more 
refined  and  perceptive  in  decoration,  and 
applied  to  it  all  those  feelings  of  grace  and 
fancy  which  among  other  races  is  expended 
in  various  artistic  studies.  Architecture  was 
the  only  art  of  the  Moor  : to  him  painting  and 
sculpture  did  not  exist : it  was  his  only  child, 
and  became  his  delight  and  love.  By  this  con- 
centration of  his  powers,  we  can  appreciate 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  and  it  seems  here 
most  natural  and  most  touching  when,  on  the 
walls,  we  find  the  building  addressed  as  a 
living  thing  : some  of  the  artist’s  own  soul  was 
infused  into  the  lifeless  mass — not  lifeless 
after  that — and  he  speaks  to  it  as  a being  which 
delights  in  his  care  and  is  proud  of  its  splen- 
dour. Exceedingly  musical  indeed  are  some 
of  the  voices  which  whisper  to  the  enchanted 
stranger:  listen  to  that  of  the  fountain, — Am  I 
not  lovely  ? it  says.  “ To  look  at  the  basin  you 
would  imagine  it  to  be  a mass  of  solid  ice,  and 
the  water  to  melt  from  it ; yet  it  is  impossible 
to  say  which  of  the  two  is  really  flowing. 
Seest  thou  not  how  the  water  from  above  flows 
on  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  current 
underneath  strives  to  oppose  its  progress  ; like 
a lover,  whose  eyes  are  pregnant  with  tears, 
and  who  suppresses  them  from  fear  of  an  in- 
former ?”  Another  voice  says,  “ Look  atten- 
tively at  my  beauty,  and  thou  wilt  reap  the 
benefit  of  a commentary  on  decoration.” 
Another  sings,  “ Praise  be  to  God  ! delicately 
have  the  fingers  of  the  artist  embroidered  my 
robe  after  setting  the  jewels  of  my  diadem. 
People  compare  me  to  the  throne  of  a bride.” 
These  are  translations  taken  from  Ford’s  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  place,  and  much  did  I 
regret  my  inability  to  read  the  original  inscrip- 
tions with  which  the  building  abounds.  It  is 
not  strange  if  my  note-book  is  exclusively  de- 
voted to  this  wonder  of  beauty ; yet  there  are 
many  other  excellent  Moorish  remains  in  the 


as  far  as  I have  remarked,  still  the  arches,  the  , town — private  houses,  bazaar,  baths,  bridge — 


mouldings,  and  particularly  the  leaf  foliage, 
contain  something  of  its  form.  The  outline  of 
the  brackets  is  generally  weak  and  bad,  nor  do 
I like  their  being  often  double  with  the  inter- 
mediate space  filled  in  with  honeycomb 
work.  The  cavetto,  bead,  and  fillet,  are 
the  most  usual  mouldings,  but  never  very 
prominent : bosses  are  constantly  used,  and 
form  an  important  feature  in  all  ornament. 
The  round  arch,  pointed,  and  horseshoe 
or  crescent  are  used  apparently  at  will : small 


and  indeed  if  not  all  Moorish,  'there  is 
Moorish  character  throughout  the  place.  Some 
little  way  beyond  the  Alhambra  is  the 
Generalife,  a summer  palace,  with  lovely  por- 
tions remaining ; a garden,  the  perfection  of 
nature  and  art;  and  a view,  vast  and  beautiful. 
After  having  spent  six  weeks,  most  profitably 
and  pleasantly,  at  the  Alhambra,  we  set  out  on 
a mule  journey  to  Cordova ; but  before  going 
on,  let  me  recommend  the  Inn  de  los  Martires, 
at  the  Alhambra  itself,  as  being  well  situated 


half-engaged  columns  supporting  honeycomb  ! for  the  student,  saving  him  a toilsome  walk. 
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having  a magnificent  panoramic  view  over  the 
town  and  plain,  and  being  very  decent : we  paid 
five  pesetas  daily.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
here,  that  for  that  sum  you  get  a room  and 
three  meals  a day.  Our  journey  to  Cordova 
was  very  fatiguing,  as,  on  account  of  the  great 
heat,  we  travelled  by  night  only.  After  three 
nights’  rough  riding,  more  romantic  than  agree- 
able, we  arrived  at  Cordova.  The  celebrated 
cathedral,  or  Mezquita,  is  ruined  by  Spanish 
bad  taste.  Finished  at  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century,  it  was  second  only  to  Mecca  for  its 
sanctity  : now  it  is  deserted.  The  few  masses 
are  lost  in  its  labyrinth  of  columns.  An  oblong, 
394  feet  by  356  feet,  is  divided  into  nineteen 
longitudinal  and  twenty-nine  transverse  aisles 
by  them  ; so  you  can  imagine  what  a forest  of ' 
pillars  it  is.  These  columns  are  contributions  ^ 
from  various  places  : 115  out  of  the  lot  (about 
900)  came  from  Nismes  and  the  south  of 
France : others  were  pillaged  from  ancient 
Roman  temples,  &c.,  in  Spain,  and  from  Africa  ) 
as  well:  some  were  presented.  They  are  of j 
divers  marble,  porphyry  and  verd  antique 
being  most  common.  They  are  unequal  in  size  ' 
and  design,  and  generally  very  dumpy.  The 
capitals  have  little  architectural  merit,numerous 
as  they  are ; and  the  whole  building  has  rather 
a heavy  than  a light  appearance,  the  double 
arches  adding  to  that  effect.  I expected  a 
surprise,  and  met  with  a disappointment. 
Strange,  it  certainly  is,  but  the  whole  interior 
is  so  low  that  its  vastness  fails  to  impress  one, 
the  general  height  not  being  40  feet. 

Neither  the  Gothic  nor  the  Classic  additions  j 
are  good.  Indeed  the  latter  are  without  any  ! 
merit.  Many  picturesque  points  may,  how-  I 
ever,  be  gained.  There  is  not  much  else  in 
this  now  poor,  deserted  city,  a noble  town-  | 
gate  by  Herrera,  and  the  bridge  excepted:' 
this  last  is  massive  and  good,  most  of  its  arches  1 
are  pointed,  and  their  effect  in  sharp  perspec- 
tive weak  and  cut  up.  In  the  cathedral,  the 
chapel  of  Villa  Viciosa,  the  whilome  “ seat  of 
the  kalif  ” is  very  beautiful.  It  is  of  a bolder, 
more  architectural  character  than  the  Alham- 
bra, though  just  as  much  decorated.  The  tile 
dados,  or  azulejos,  are  excellent,  the  light 
coming  from  above  well  managed,  and  adapted 
for  effect,  like  an  artist’s  studio : the  ceiling  is 
very  fine,  oblong  on  plan,  and  so  divided  by 
double  timbers,  thin  and  very  deep,  as  to  form 
a square  in  centre,  the  interspaces  of  beams 
being  filled  up  with  hollowed  honeycomb 
work.  The  large  arches,  north  and  south,  are 
also  double,  supported  by  massive  columns. 
These  arches  are  formed  of  large  cusps,  and 
are  very  bold  and  effective.  'There  is  more  I 
what  I understand  by  architecture  here,  the  ' 
mouldings  too  are  more  frequent  and  more  de- 
fined, the  ornament  generally  is  rather  heavy, 
but  often,  especially  in  spandrils,  graceful  and 
flowing,  without  being  too  fined  down.  The 
chapel  opposite  has  a fine  and  remarkable 
octagon  ceiling.  In  both  chapels  the  windows 
are  just  beneath  and  between  the  timbers  of 
roof,  which  are  in  both  cases,  double,  deep 
and  ornamented. 

The  Chapel  delZancarron  has  a magnificent 
gateway,  ornamented  in  the  richest  style  of  By- 
zantine mosaic.  The  roof  of  this  chapel  consists 
of  a single  slab  of  marble  formed  into  a laro-e 
hollow  fluted  shell  with  the  curved  commence- 
ment at  the  entrance.  The  brackets  are  often 
worked  with  animals,  and  lions’  heads  are 
used  as  supports.  All  the  ornament  here  is 
more  Byzantine  in  character  than  I have  yet 
seen,  not  so  graceful  as  at  the  Alhambra,  but 
more  effective,  and  deeply  cast. 

The  Gothic  is  not  good,  but  very  picturesque 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  architecture  in 
bpatn,  except  that  of  Herrera,  and  the  modern 
academicians.  The  heads  and  figures  are 
roughly  cut,  but  very  expressive,  and  of  an 
Albert  Durer  style.  Many  figures  in  costume 
of  the  period  are  introduced,  and  are  very  in- 
teresting. There  is  a sort  of  rustication  very 
common  in  this  Gothic.  It  consists  of  squares 
bevelled  and  sunk,  with  sometimes  orna- 
ment in  centre.  Twisted  torus  mouldings 
are  also  very  common,  springing  from  bases, 
and  losing  themselves  some  way  up  in 
the  principal  shaft:  not  unfrequently  they 
have  capitals,  but  as  twisted  columns  they 1 
are  inadmissible.  The  doorway  beneath 


the  tower  is  Gothic,  though  of  Arabic  cha- 
racter : the  arch  is  Moorish  : the  orange  court 
is  very  handsome,  and  would  be  a delightful 
spot,  but  for  the  old  orthodox  beggars.  Some 
portions  of  the  old  Moorish  walls  are  interest- 
ing, and,  with  the  palm  and  aloe,  have  a most 
Oriental  look. 

By  diligence  to  Seville. — The  first  thing  to 
see  was  the  cathedral,  and,  without  excuses,  I 
will  give  my  impression  of  it.  It  struck  me 
as  being  of  pretty  good  architecture  in  parts 
(interior),  but  generally  very  poor.  Its  date 
of  construction  is  circa  1500.  The  immense 
columns  are  ribbed  into  stripes,  their  bases 
low  and  weak,  and  their  capitals  absurd,  being 
so  small  as  with  difficulty  to  be  seen:  the 
ribbed  mouldings  of  columns  are  often  carried 
up  into  the  groining  above,  and  fade  there — 
very  bad  effect.  The  vaulting  of  the  choir 
is  richly  groined  and  worked,  but  not  in  over 
good  taste  : the  principal  effect  of  this  interior 
is  its  height,  the  centre  aisle  being  said  to  be 
145  feet,  and  the  good  arrangement  of  light 
, and  shade : many  parts  are  not  only  not  worth 
study,  but  not  even  attention.  The  great 
. Cinquecento,  or  Plateresque  chapel,  behind  the 
I High  altar,  is  florid  and  bad,— when  I say  bad, 

: I mean  not  in  design  or  execution  had  a painter 
| or  sculptor  done  it— for  as  architecture,  there 
! is  a great  deal  of  fancy,  invention,  and  spirit; 

| but  it  is  of  a pictorial  fantastic  nature,  and 
1 lacks  that  proportion,  beauty,  and  carefulness 
which  distinguishes  the  Cinquecento  of  Italy: 
to  my  mind,  the  interiors  of  Toledo  and  Burgos 
are  vastly  superior,  as  monuments  of  archi- 
tecture. Some  of  the  small  exterior  doors  are 
very  good,  but  the  great  whitewashed  entrance 
is  wretched.  The  painted  windows  have  the 
reputation  of  being  the  finest  in  Spain,  some 
being  by  Christobal  Alleman  (the  German), 
a.d.  1504.  Perhaps  I ought  to  have  noticed 
this  building  on  account  of  its  name,  more  in 
detail,  but  I have  not  done  so,  as  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  worth  it. 

The  Giralda  is  so  well  known  that  I will 
only  say  it  is  a fine  tower,  very  excellent,  as 
far  as  the  Moors’  work  goes,  but  very  bad  in 
the  Christians’  addition  : the  misproportion 
between  the  massive  and  rich  tower,  and  the 
little,  cut-up,  bastardly  series  of  lanterns 
above  it,  is  strikingly  bad  : it  may  be  unique, 
but  is  decidedly  not  a model,  far  from  it;  and 
still  above  all  diminished  campaniles  of  this 
kind  I have  ever  seen,  Bow  Church  and  St. 
Bride’s  stand  pre-eminent : it  was  built  at  the 
! close  of  the  twelfth  century,  but  the  lanterns 
j were  added  in  1568. 

I The  Lonja,  or  Exchange,  is  by  Herrera 
I (circa  1598),  not  much  outside;  like  all  his 
other  works,  very  simple  : the  court  is  massive 
| and  handsome,  but  not  remarkable  for  origi- 
nality. In  the  Plaza  San-Tomas  is  a remark - 
| able  brick  skew  arch,  of  Moorish  workman- 
ship. The  Casa  O’Lea  has  a very  beautiful 
Moorish  room,  the  ornament  being  in  the 
Alhambra  style,  but  more  varied.  There  is  a 
good  Ajimes  window,  or  opening,  divided  by  a 
shaft,  here.  I would  recommend  the  knockers 
of  an  ancient  doorway  at  cathedral,  and  at 
Cordova,  also,  to  those  who  study  Saracenic 
work. 

I only  saw  the  outside  of  the  Alcazar  : it 
was  just  then  ruined  by  having  been  repainted 
as  a residence  for  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
done  in  wretched  taste,  green  and  gold  being 
lumped  tastelessly  about.  The  exterior  is 
; good,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  parts 
j of  Venetian  architecture  : the  side  arcades  have 
I very  much  the  same  arrangement  as  those  of 
the  Byzantine  palace,  near  the  Rialto  (on  grand 
canal),  and  the  windows  between  door  and 
principal  arch  are  ranged  three  in  a row,  pre- 
cisely like  the  old  Venetian  palaces. 

! The  Casa  del  Ayuntamiento,  or  town-hall, 

; is  of  a rich,  fanciful,  Plateresque  style;  date  on 
I building,  1559.  The  principal  ornaments, 
heads,  figures,  and  foliage,  are  at  least  of 
three-quarter  relief,  very  well  and  spiritedly  cut: 
many  of  the  Raffaelesque  ornaments  in  pilas- 
ters, &c.,  are  really  beautiful : the  niches  and 
wreaths,  too,  are  generally  excellent:  the 
grotesque  spouts  or  gurgoyles  of  cornice  have 
a picturesque  effect;  and,  though  against  all 
! rule,  yet  add  decidedly  to  the  charm  of  the 


building.*  The  houses  are  generally  mere 
whitewash  externally,  and  the  streets  are  rather 
uninteresting  to  an  antiquity  hunter.  In  the 
museum  is  a rich  choir,  saved  from  some  sup- 
pressed convent,  and  in  the  corridors  some 
very  good  wood  ceilings  of  square  panels,  with 
carved  geometrical  centres,  and  the  joists 
moulded  and  worked. f 


THE  FAILURE  OF  WESTMINSTER  AND 
BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGES. 

You  have  often  adverted  to  the  very  un- 
satisfactory and  unsafe  condition  of  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars  bridges,  but  I am  not 
aware  that  the  main  cause  of  the  dilapidations 
so  painfully  evident  on  these  once  noble  and 
costly  structures  has  as  yet  been  made  public. 

The  removal  of  old  London-bridge,  with  its 
numerous  obstructive  piers,  and  the  consequent 
“ scouring  away  ” of  the  river’s  bed,  have  been 
elsewhere  given  as  a reason  for  their  present 
critical  and  sinking  state,  but  if  this  supposi- 
tion has  truth  for  its  basis,  how  happens  it  that 
neither  Waterloo  nor  Southwark  bridge — de- 
signed and  erected  by  the  late  Mr.  (the  present 
Sir  John)  Rennie — has  suffered  a similar  fate  ? 
It  certainly  appears  to  me,  then,  that  other  and 
more  feasible  explanations  are  to  be  found  for 
the  matter,  and  they  would  tend  to  show  a lack 
of  practical  judgment  in  some  who  have  con- 
ducted the  thirty  years’  patching  and  repairing 
of  the  first-named  bridges.  What  could,  for 
instance,  be  more  contrary  to  common  sense 
— leaving  scientific  wisdom  out  of  the  question 
— than  to  draw  the  rows  of  inner  piles  which 
had  been  driven  in  the  formation  of  the  coffer- 
dams  around,  and  close  to,  the  piers  of  the 
bridges  ? Why  were  they  not  (as  in  the  case  of 
the  erection  of  Waterloo  and  Southwark 
bridges)  cut  off  level  with  the  shingle  bed  of 
the  Thames  ? Is  it  not  palpable  that  by  with- 
drawing the  roots  of  the  massive  piling  from 
the  compressed  strata  in  which  they  were 
embedded  for  so  long  a period,  a founda- 
tional disturbance  seriously  dangerous  to  the 
immediate  stability  of  the  piers  would  ensue, 
and  that  time  would  accomplish  their  ruin 
inevitably?  J.N. 

RESTORATION  OF  ST.  ANNE’S  CHURCH, 
LIMEHOUSE. 

St.  Anne’s,  Limehouse,  was  burnt  down, 
our  readers  may  remember,  on  Good  Friday, 
1850,  on  which  occasion  we  gave  some  parti- 
culars of  the  structure.]:  It  was  built,  all 
know,  from  the  designs  of  Nicholas  Hawks- 
moor, between  1712  and  1724,  at  the  cost  of 
38,000/. 

It  has  been  since  restored  under  the  fire  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardwick  and  Mr.  Morris  (Messrs. 
W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  being  the  contractors),  and 
although  not  finished,  is  open  for  service.  The 
endeavour  has  been,  as  we  understand,  to 
make  the  interior  as  nearly  like  what  it  was 
before  as  possible.  The  roof  is  new,  of  large 
span,  and  similar  in  construction,  we  are  told, 
to  that  over  the  great  hall  at  the  Euston  Sta- 
tion : the  old  walls  remain  standing.  Messrs. 
Cubitt’s  contract  to  restore  the  church  as  it  was 
previous  to  the  fire  is  11,000/.,  exclusive  of  the 
organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Gray  and 
Davison,  and  cost  800/.  The  chancel  window 
is  filled  with  stained  glass  representing  the 
Crucifixion,  executed  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  of 
Stratford,  at  the  cost  of  200/.,  which  was  raised 
by  subscription.  This  window,  by  the  way,  is 
a curious  defiance  of  perspective,  and  can  give 
little  pleasure  to  those  who  are  forced  to  gaze 
upon  it.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,  and  without 
meaning  discredit  to  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, we  could  find  little  to  admire  in  the 
new  works.  The  enormous  circle  of  orna- 
mental work  in  the  ceiling  is  distressingly 
heavy,  and  as  for  the  large  flat  flowers,  east 
and  west  of  this,  we  should  certainly  advise  a 
subscription  to  effect  the  erasure  of  them. 

The  permanent  seats  and  other  wood  fittings 
are  not  yet  up. 


* A view  and  details  are  given  in  Examples  of  Archi- 
tectural Art  in  Italy  and  Spain,  by  Messrs.  Warin«  and 
M'Quoid.  ' 6 

t To  be  continued, 
t See  vol.  viii.,  p.  157. 
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PLAN  OF  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  IIYTIIE. 


A Boys’  scliool-room. 
B Class-room. 

C Hat  and  cloak  room. 
D Girls’  school-room. 
E Cla^s-room. 

F Cloaks  and  bonnets. 
G Infant  school-room. 
11  Cloaks  and  bonnets. 
I Children’s  entrance. 
K Visitors’  entrance. 

L Porch. 


M Staircase. 

N Parlour. 

O Kitchen. 

P Scullerv. 

Q Pantrv. 

U Coals.' 

V Dust. 

W Water-closets. 

X Urinals. 

Y Master’s  yard. 

Z Passage  to  ditto. 


NEW  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  HYTHE. 

We  this  week  give  a View  and  Ground 
Plan  of  the  New  National  Schools,  Hythe, 
which  were  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, on  the  2nd  December  last.  They  are 
a creditable  addition  to  the  groups  of  buildings 
which  have  been  erected  of  late  years  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  national  education.  The 
poorer  class  of  the  community  have  thus  the 
opportunity  of  developing  any  innate  aptitude 
which  would  else  be  withered  or  perverted 
through  want  of  proper  training,  and  the 
more  favoured  class  can,  in  the  erection  of 
similar  buildings,  show  at  once  their  benevo- 
lence and  their  desire  to  remove  the  slur  upon 
the  ignorance  of  the  “bold  peasantry,”  and 
the  toiling  units  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  our  towns.  And  surely  bene- 
volence is  linked  to  the  highest  wisdom,  when 
children  are  furnished  with  weapons  that 
never  tarnish,  to  fight  the  “ battle  of  life,”  in- 
stead of  growing  in  ignorance,  to  live,  per- 
chance, upon  the  charity  of  the  generous,  to 
swell  the  list  of  criminals,  and  to  leave  a dis- 
graceful mark — “his  mark” — behind  them. 

As  associated  with  the  church,  the  group  of 


buildings  now  under  notice  have  somewhat  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character.  They  are  built  of 
the  Kentish  rag,  the  stone  found  in  the  vicinity, 
which  was  presented  to  the  committee  by  Mr. 
W.  Deedes,  M.P.  The  dressings  are  all  of  Caen 
stone,  together  with  the  angles,  internal  and 
external.  They  consist  of  three  schools,  to 
contain  160  boys,  160  girls,  and  1G0  infants. 
To  these  are  attached  distinct  class  rooms  and 
rooms  for  hats,  cloaks,  bonnets,  &c. ; and  a 
master’s  residence,  situated  at  the  angle  dividing 
the  male  from  the  female  and  infant  scholars. 
The  residence  commands,  in  the  rear,  a view 
of  all  the  play-grounds,  and  is  distinguished, 
as  a domestic  residence,  from  the  educational 
buildings,  by  the  introduction  of  barge-boards 
to  the  gables.  The  gable  to  the  left  is  hipped, 
»o  give  prominence  to  the  principal  one,  ad- 
joining the  angle  of  the  building.  As  may  be 
seen  from  the  plan,  each  school  is  furnished 
with  a separate  porch  to  the  visitors’  entrances. 
In  the  gables  of  these  porches  are  shields,  with 
carved  ribands  suitably  inscribed,  and  over 
them  respectively  monograms  of  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Jas.  Watts;  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Scott,  the 
rector;  and  the  date  of  their  erection,  1851. 
The  chimneys  are  built  of  a combination  of 
red  and  white  brick,  and  three  or  four  courses 
[ of  red  brick  are  laid  on  the  tops  of  the  walls 


to  receive  the  feet  of  the  rafters.  The  small 
gablettes  shown  in  the  roofs  are  for  the  egress 
of  the  vitiated  air  from  the  schools,  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  the  ingress  and 
regulation  of  fresh  air  to  all  parts  of  the 
building. 

The  minor  arrangements  are  shown  on  the 
plan. 

The  contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Horton 
for  1,270 1. : the  architect  was  Mr.  J.  Messenger. 

As  may  be  perceived  the  roofs  are  covered' 
with  alternate  layers  of  plain  and  ornamental 
tiling,  crested  by  ornamental  ridge  tiles.  The 
Arms  of  Hythe  are  introduced  in  a square 
panel  over  the  window  in  the  principal  gable. 
Inside,  the  roofs  are  open  to  the  collar,  the 
rafters  being  chamfered,  and,  together  with  the 
boarding,  stained  and  varnished.* 

The  funds  for  the  erection  of  these  schools 
sprang  from  the  generosity  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, stimulated  by  the  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
F.  T.  Scott,  the  rector,  aided  by  grant  from 
one  or  two  societies. 

Our  view  is  copied  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Boutcher. 


* The  schools  are  situated  in  a healthy  position  facing 
the  Green  : commodious  play-grounds,  with  gymnasium, 
&c.  for  the  boy3,  are  likewise  provided  in  the  roar  of  the 
buildings. 


VIEW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS,  HYTHE. Mr.  Joseph  Messenger,  Architect. 
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ON  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A CONSTRUC- 
TIVE ARCH  IN  ARCHITECTURE.* 

I was  led  to  put  these  observations  together 
from  some  remarks  in  a paper  by  Mr.  Ed- 
meston,+  wherein,  while  suggesting  how  an 
architect  should  construct  an  iron  church,  if 
he  were  called  upon  to  do  so,  he  makes  these 
observations— “ But  the  thought  of  piers  and 
arches  to  divide  his  nave  from  his  aisles  occurs 
to  the  architect : “ no,  so  far  as  the  arches 
at  least,  he  rejects  that  at  once.”  And  further 
he  says,— “that  the  arch,  the  principles  of 
which  are  the  tendency  of  wedge-like  voussoirs 
to  bear  towards  a common  centre,  can  have  no 
place  under  the  circumstances  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.” 

I suggested  at  the  time  that,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  the  arch  could  be  applied  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  such  a structure,  and  that  I con- 
sidered the  arch  to  be  the  best  and  safest 
principle  upon  which  to  use  cast  iron ; and  I 
instanced  Southwark-bridge  as  a large  and 
fine  example  of  the  application  of  the  iron 
arch.  Mr.  Edmeston  was  of  opinion  that  this 
was  not  an  arch  at  all,— or  at  least  that  it  was 
not  upon  the  same  principle  as  a stone  arch, 
which  consisted  of  a series  of  wedge-like  stones 
called  voussoirs.  The  same  opinion,  in  diffe- 
rent forms,  was  expressed  by  other  members 
who  spoke  at  the  time ; and  it  appeared  to  be 
pretty  generally  considered  that  if  a cast-iron 
arch  consisted  of  one  or  only  a few  parts, 
it  was  not  then  upon  the  principle  of  the  arch 
as  usually  constructed  in  stone.  I however 
consider  such  opinions  to  be  entirely  erroneous, 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  is  precisely 
the  same  in  stone  and  in  iron,  whether  it  be 
made  with  or  without  voussoirs.  I will,  there- 
fore, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  endeavour  to 
elucidate  the  principle  upon  which  arches  are 
usually  constructed. 

An  arch,  then,  may  consist  of  one  piece  as 
well  as  a hundred  : it  is  not  the  joints  which 
form  an  arch  or  the  wedge-like  form  of  the 
voussoirs.  These  alter  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  material  of  which  the  arch  is  to  be 
constructed. 

The  principle  of  an  arch  is  that  of  a bow, 
or  a bent  piece  of  wood,  the  abutments  or 
supports  of  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
curve ; or  the  feet  are  tied  together  by  a 
tension  rod  or  other  means.  Every  particle 
of  the  bow,  be  it  of  wood,  stone,  or  iron, 
must  be  in  a state  of  compression,  all  tending 
in  the  direction  of  the  curve  towards  the  abut- 
ments : the  abutments  must,  therefore,  be  at 
right  angles  to  such  curve.  This  must  also 
be  the  case  with  every  transverse  joint  in  the 
arch  : it  must  be  at  right  angles  to  the  curve,— 
that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  centre;  and  if 
each  joint  be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  an 
abutment,  which  it  really  is,  instead  of  looking 
at  the  material  itself  in  the  shape  of  a voussoii 
the  principle  will  appear  clearer.  Every 
transverse  joint  acts  in  the  manner  of  an 
abutment  to  carry  the  pressure  from  the 
crown  towards  the  extreme  abutments  at  the 
foot  of  the  arch.  Now  it  must  be  evident  that 
if  from  the  nature  of  the  material  used  it  can 
with  propriety  be  made  all  in  one  piece,  the 
pressure  is  carried  to  the  abutments  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  by  the  material  itself,  but 
without  any  transverse  or  butting  joints.  If 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  case  of  an  iron  girder, 
for  instance,  the  lower  side  of  which  consists 
of  a segment  of  a circle,  the  supports  are 
horizontal  instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to 
the  curve,  we  lose  the  principle — we  have  only 
the  arch  form,— but,  put  the  abutments  at  the 
proper  angle  to  resist  pressure,  and  we  imme- 
diately get  a true  arch.  Every  particle  of  the 
metal  is  in  compression.  In  different  materials 
the  manner  of  constructing  an  arch  may  be 
different,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
Before  the  principle  was  known  as  in  an  ex- 
ample found  at  Mycenae,  called  the  treasury  of 
Atreus,  the  courses  were  laid  horizontally,  each 
projecting  beyond  the  others,  with  the  lower 
angles  cut  away  to  the  form  of  an  arch.  Here 
we  lose  the  principle  : the  joints  are  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  pressure.  Voussoirs,  properly 

* Read  at  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association  on  Friday,  Jan.  2. 
t See  The  Bdildek,  p.  781,  vol.  ix. 


so  called,  are  perhaps  only  used  in  stone 
arches,  but  to  show  that  arches  may  be  con- 
structed without  voussoirs,  I will  instance  a 
few  examples.  Arches  may  be  successfully 
turned  with  three  or  four  courses  of  plain  tiles 
laid  in  cement,  the  joints  of  each  course 
alternating  with  those  below.  In  a somewhat 
similar  manner  arches  may  be  formed  with 
several  thicknesses  of  timber  bent  to  the  curve, 
the  butting  joints  of  the  timbers  alternating 
with  each  other,  and  the  whole  bolted  together 
at  intervals.  The  semi-circular  ribs  of  the 
transept  roof  of  the  Exhibition  building,  72 
feet  span,  were  formed  upon  this  principle  by 
three  thicknesses  of  timber,  and  external  and 
internal  rings  of  wrought-iron,  the  whole 
bolted  together  at  intervals.  Ribs  of  the  same 
kind  are  also  used  at  the  King’s  Cross  station  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  consists  of 
sixteen  thicknesses  of  lj  inch  each.  Another 
mode  of  forming  wooden  arched  ribs  is  to 
place  the  wood  side  by  side,  and  consist  of 
two  or  more  thicknesses,  which  are  cut  to  the 
curve  in  lengths  not  so  great  as  to  weaken  the 
timber,  and  securing  these  well  together  by 
bolts  or  keys,  and  observing  especially  to  break 
the  joints  of  the  several  thicknesses.  This 
method  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Delorme, 
about  the  year  1561,  and  was  applied  to  the 
formation  of  domes. 

Palladio  has  given  a design  for  a timber 
bridge,  which,  in  the  words  of  Gwilt,  “is  re- 
markable as  having  been  the  earliest  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  wherein  the  arrange- 
ment is  in  what  may  be  called  framed  voussoirs, 
like  the  arch  stones  of  a bridge,  a principle  in 
later  days  carried  out  to  a great  extent,  and 
with  success,  in  iron  as  well  as  timber 
bridges.” 

Bows,  or  bent  pieces  of  wood,  are  sometimes 
applied  to  stiffen  ordinary  beams,  and  form 
a very  simple  manner  of  increasing  their 
strength. 

Cast  iron  arches  have  been  used  to  a very 
great  extent  in  roofs  and  bridges,  and  are 
often  of  a very  light  and  elegant  character.  They 
appear,  from  the  illustrations  given  of  them  in 
The  Builder,*  to  have  a very  excellent 
effect  in  the  roof  of  the  Diana  Baths  at  Vienna. 

A roof  of  a similar  character  was  put  up  to  form 
a new  sorting  room  at  the  Post-office,  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke.f  This  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple and  possesses  some  peculiar  features.  It 
was  erected  without  disturbing  the  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  below.  It  consists  of  a semicircular 
arch,  the  feet  of  which  are  tied  in  by  horizontal 
cast-iron  girders,  which  carry  the  floor,  and 
are  suspended  by  wrought-iron  rods,  at  two 
points,  to  the  arch  above.  The  arch  is  in  four 
parts,  the  external  form  being  that  of  the  roof, 
which  gives  an  increased  depth  where  it  is 
most  wanted— at  the  haunches.  In  conse- 
quence of  so  much  weight  being  brought  upon 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  cross  bolts  are  also 
added  at  the  haunches,  to  resist  any  tendency 
there  might  be  to  give  at  this  point.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  value  of  metal.  All  ten- 
dency to  thrust  at  the  feet  is  counteracted  by 
the  horizontal  girders,  and  instead  of  weight- 
ing the  haunches,  as  would  be  obliged  to  be 
the  case  with  stone,  the  parts  are  tied  and  kept 
in  their  places  by  cross  bolts.  As  to  its  being 
upon  the  same  principle  as  a stone  arch,  there 
can,  I think,  be  no  doubt:  the  three  joints 
answer  to  the  joints  of  voussoirs. 

The  arch  of  Southwark-bridge  consists  of 
six  or  eight  ribs,  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  divided  into  a certain  number  of  equal 
parts,  I do  not  know  how  many,  and  at  each 
joint  a transverse  plate  crosses  the  whole,  and 
forms  a complete  iron  framework  : besides 
this,  there  are  diagonal  ties  to  prevent  racking. 
This  is  precisely  upon  the  same  principle  as 
the  framed  ribs  in  Palladio’s  wooden  bridge. 

Southwark-bridge  is  as  large  and  fine  an 
arch  as  has  yet  been  erected — but  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  capabilities  of  cast-iron  in  the 
formation  of  large  arches.  I believe  it  possi- 
ble to  construct  an  arch  that  would  bear  all 
the  weight  that  bridges  are  required  to  bear, 
and  to  be  a perfectly  firm  structure,  of  at  least 
a thousand  feet  span,  or  equal  to  striding  the 


* See  vol.  ix.  pp.  138,  186. 
t See  The  Buildee,  vol.  iv.,  p.  -12. 


whole  width  of  the  river  Thames  in  one  arch.* 
Now  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  could  not  be 
attempted  in  6tone,  principally  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  its  equilibrium. 

Some  years  ago  I made  working  drawings 
for  a bridge  upon  the  same  principle  as  South- 
wark—but  it  was  only  60  feet  span— the  centre 
arch  of  Southwark  is  250  feet— it  had  six  ribs, 
and  each  rib  was  divided  into  five  parts,  there- 
fore there  were  five  transverse  plates.  After 
this  bridge  had  been  executed  about  six  months 
or  thereabouts,  one  winter  night  when  the  mail 
coach  was  passing  over,  it  failed.  The  bolts 
and  flanges  burst  asunder  with  a noise  re- 
sembling a charge  of  artillery.  Engineers 
were  had  down  to  see  it  (it  was  in  the  country): 
it  was  examined  in  every  part,  but  no  one  could 
say  why  it  failed.  It  was  thought  that  the 
abutments  must  have  given  way,  for  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  the  matter  with  the  iron  work. 
Hovvever,  when  it  was  taken  down,  previous  to 
putting  to  rights,  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
tractors had  cast  the  ribs  too  short.  They 
met  each  other  only  at  the  top,  and  the  joints 
were  filled  up  with  wooden  plugs  from  below. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  being  supported  upon 
the  principle  of  the  arch,  that  is,  one  conti- 
nuous bow  from  abutment  to  abutment,  the 
bridge  was  supported  by  the  flanges  and  bolts. 
Now,  if  the  contractors  or  their  men  had  only 
known  upon  what  principle  they  were  working, 
how  easily  might  their  mistake  have  been  re- 
medied ! A cast-iron  voussoir  might  have  been 
introduced  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
length  in  the  ribs,  and  all  would  have  been 
right.  In  restoring  the  bridge  the  centre 
portion  of  each  rib  was  cast  a little  longer 
than  the  others. 

In  arches  of  roofs  or  girders  the  thrust  may 
be  often  very  advantageously  taken  by  tie  bolts, 
upon  the  principle  of  the  bow  being  confined 
by  its  string. 

In  a horizontal  beam  the  upper  portion  is 
in  compression  while  the  lower  is  in  tension. 

In  an  arch,  as  I have  already  said,  every 
particle  of  the  material  must  be  in  compression. 

In  an  inverted  arch,  as  in  the  suspension 
bridge,  the  action  is  directly  reversed  : every 
portion  of  the  arch  is  then  in  a state  of  tension. 
Now,  as  a general  rule,  wrought-iron  should  be 
used  when  required  to  be  in  a state  of  tension, 
and  cast-iron  when  in  compression. 

Wrought-iron  is  of  a fibrous  nature,  and, 
consequently,  highly  cohesive,  and  as,  of  course, 
it  will  also  bear  a great  amount,  of  compression, 
it  appears  very  applicable,  if  it  could  be  easily 
rolled  into  the  necessary  forms,  for  horizontal 
girders,  in  place  of  cast-iron. 

Cast-iron  being  of  a crystalline  nature,  with 
minute  spaces  between  the  crystals,  its  cohesive 
property  is  low  : it  should  be  used,  therefore, 
only  in  compression,  and  never,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  tension.  Now,  as  the  lower  portion 
of  a horizontal  beam  is  always  in  a state  of 
tension,  it  appears  highly  desirable  that  such 
girders  should  be  either  of  rolled  wrought-iron 
or  upon  the  principle  of  the  arch.  If  used 
quite  horizontal,  a wrought-iron  bar  in  a groove 
on  the  under  side,  and  bolted  to  flanges  at 
each  end,  would  be  an  improvement.  But 
to  use  cast-iron  in  horizontal  beams  for  long 
bearings,  as  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  the 
present  day,  trusting  to  the  cohesive  quality  of 
the  iron,  appears  to  me  a very  dangerous  prac- 
tice, and  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  accidents 
which  occur  in  the  use  of  this  metal. 

James  K.  Colling. 


Islington.  — A correspondent  says,  — 
Knowing  that  your  publication  has  been  the 
means  of  much  improvement  to  our  city  and 
suburbs,  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
range  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  houses  imme- 
diately opposite  and  facing  the  Angel  and 
Peacock  inns  in  the  High-street,  Islington.  I 
wish  much  to  see  the  whole  of  this  worn-out 
and  crumbling  block,  with  the  dreadful  hovels 
at  the  back,  rased  to  the  ground,  and  a neat 
square  of  good,  but  not  large,  built  houses 
on  the  site  : the  contiguity  to  town  would  en- 
sure good  tenants. 


* It  was  mentioned  at  the  meeting  that  such  a bridge 
had  been  proposed  by  Telford,  instead  of  the  present 
London  bridge. 
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REPORTS  AS  TO  THE  KING’S-CROSS 
TERMINUS. 

Some  exaggerated  rumours  as  to  a probable 
failure  of  part  of  the  works  at  the  King’s- 
cross  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
havebeenexten-ivelycirculated,  and  a malicious 
statement,  which  looked  like  truth,  was  sent 
us  for  publication.  Inquiry  on  the  spot,  how- 
ever, leads  us  to  believe  that  what  is  being 
done  there  is  simply  by  way  of  precaution. 
We  found  that  the  vibration  of  fixing  the  car- 
pentry on  the  ribs  required  the  precaution  of 
temporary  shores  whilst  such  work  was  in 
execution,  and  these  have  been  fixed,  which 
greatly  lessens  the  tremor  upon  the  works. 
Without  them  there  was  a tendency  to  move 
the  green  brickwork  outwards.  To  make  the 
piers  more  secure  they  are  adding  brickwork  in 
cement,  and  so  obtaining  immediate  rigidity. 
The  piers  were  certainly  small,  considering 
their  office,  and  the  time  of  year. 


ROME.— ARTISTIC  INTELLIGENCE. 

Examination  of  the  Bed  of  the  Tiber. — There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  bottom  of  the  Tiber 
conceals  great  archaeological  treasures,  which 
the  statue  of  the  adoring  lad  of  the  Berlin 
museum,  dragged  thither,  amply  proves.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  exploring  of  the  Tiber  has  been 
always  matter  of  considerable  speculation,  to 
be  accomplished  even  by  dragging-machines, 
which  method,  however,  could  not  have  been 
but  injurious  to  delicate  art-works.  Others 
projected  digging  for  the  Roman  river  a 
temporary  new  bed,  and  to  lay  thus  the  old 
one  dry  for  research  and  excavation.  The 
recent  discovery  of  the  diving-bell,  by  which  a 
person  may  remain  for  hours  at  the  bottom  of 
water,  has  again  resuscitated  this  idea.  An 
offer,  not  merely  speculative  and  monetary,  has 
been  made  to  the  Roman  Government,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  half  of  the  antiquities  found 
should  belong  to  the  enterpriser,  and  the  other 
to  the  public  collections  of  Rome.  The  secre- 
tary of  state,  however,  adds  another  stipula- 
tion, by  which  the  existing  privilege  of  prohi- 
biting the  exportation  of  art-works  of  great 
value  is  to  be  revived. 

Latest  Excavations. — The  secretary  of  state, 
M.  Jacobini,  assisted  by  the  architect  Canina, 
is  engaged  in  ordering  large  excavations  in  and 
near  Rome.  Besides  the  large  works  on  the 
Via  Appia,  where  many  interesting  researches 
axe  in  progress,  the  Forum  Romanum  also  is 
matter  of  thorough  examination.  The  pavement 
of  the  Basilica  Julia  has  been  so  far  uncovered, 
that  the  plan  of  this  edifice  lies  now  clear  before 
the  eyes  of  the  modern  beholder.  Its  longi- 
tudinal front  was  turned  towards  the  Forum, 
and  consisted  of  five  naves,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  the  foundations  of  the  pillars  have 
remained  intact.  The  next  research  will  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  direction  of  the  three 
columns  (now  called  the  temple  of  Castor), 
which  lie  very  close  to  the  walls  of  the  Basi- 
lica Julia. — As  the  best  preserved  front  of  the 
Coliseum  is  only  divided  by  one  street  from 
the  adjacentvineyards,  which  rise  there  towards 
the  Viminal  hills,  but  which  obstruct  any  view 
of  the  huge  edifice,  it  is  intended  to  level  these 
declivities,  and  to  gain  thus  an  open  space, 
which  would  also  afford  a view  of  the  Termes 
of  Titus,  and  the  other  buildings  connected 
therewith.  Some  of  the  houses  which  have 
hitherto  covered  the  apsis  of  the  basilica  of 
Constantine  are  to  be  demolished,  by  which 
alone  the  plan  and  intention  of  this  gorgeous 
building  will  become  conspicuous.  It  is  also 
spoken  of  that  Rome  shall  once  more  obtain  a 
public  park,  as  some  vineyards  at  the  foot  of 
the  Palatine,  where  formerly  some  unsuccessful 
excavations  had  been  carried  on  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  have  been  appropriated  for  that  use. 
Since  the  shadowy  allees  on  the  Forum  have 
disappeared,  Rome  has  lost  one  of  its  principal 
natural  ornaments. 

Archeological  Society  of  Rome. — On  the 
13th  of  December,  this  society  celebrated  its 
usual  commemoration  of  Winckelmann.  The 
sculptor,  E.  Wolff,  of  Berlin,  who  had  been 
engaged  for  some  time  past  in  the  modelling 
of  a bust  of  the  great  German  art-philosopher, 
had  of  late  obtained  from  M.  Visconti  the 
original  portrait  of  Winckelmann,  drawn  by 


Angelica  Kaufmann,  after  life,  according  to 
which  M.  Wolff  has  improved  his  work.  A 
copy  of  the  bust  thus  perfected  was  presented 
to  the  society  on  this  occasion.  Amongst  the 
works  exhibited  were  those  of  the  architect, 
M.  Canina,  on  the  parts  of  Etruria  belonging 
to  the  Papal  dominions,  printed  by  order  of 
Government,  and  now  concluded  by  the  second 
volume.  Of  the  same  author,  the  second  part 
of  the  “ Ancient  Buildings  of  Rome,”  was 
lying  on  the  table,  both  of  costly  execution. 
The  first  six  sheets  of  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  Via  Appia  were  further  shown  : it  extends 
from  Rome  to  Aricia,  and  has  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  society  by  the  architect  and 
engraver,  M.  Rosa.  Vice-President  Dr.  Ivestner 
opened  the  meeting  with  a commemoration  of 
the  works  and  exertions  of  Winckelmann, 
after  which  Dr.  Brown  spoke  on  polychrome 
architecture  with  reference  to  the  work  of 
Hittorff.  The  Prussian  Ambassador,  M. 
Usedom,  regaled  the  members  of  the  society 
and  a number  of  guests  and  foreign  savans 
and  artists  with  a tasteful  dinner,  at  which 
toasts  for  the  mutual  co-operation  of  Italian 
and  German  art  were  brought  out. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bishop  Stortford.  — All  Saints  Church, 
Hockerill,  was  consecrated  on  Wednesday  in 
week  before  last.  It  is  in  the  early  English 
style.  The  ground  plan  comprises  a nave 
61  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  of  four  bays,  with  a 
south  aisle  17  ft.  wide;  a south  porch;  a 
chancel  29  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  a vestry  on  the 
north  side.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  clus- 
tered with  moulded  bases,  caps,  and  arches, 
and  the  roofs  are  all  of  open  timber.  The 
chancel  is  fitted  with  four  longitudinal  benches. 
The  sittings  in  the  nave  and  aisle  are  all  open, 
of  stained  deal.  The  church  is  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  The  east  window  is  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  O’Connor,  and  was  presented 
to  the  Rev.  J.  Menet,  the  first  incumbent  of 
the  church,  by  the  congregation  of  St.  James 
Birch,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  the  curacy.  The  twelve 
apostles  are  represented  in  the  three  lights, 
and  our  Saviour  is  seated  in  glory,  as  the  king 
of  saints,  in  the  bead  of  the  centre  light.  The 
height  of  the  church  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is 
50  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  bell  turret,  66  ft. 
The  materials  of  which  the  structure  is  built 
are  Caen  stone  dressings  and  Kentish  rag- 
stone walls,  random  ranged.  The  church  is 
heated  with  hot  water  by  Mr.  Cook,  of  Lon- 
don. Some  slight  decoration  to  the  interior 
face  of  the  walls  is  contemplated,  when  it  is 
sufficiently  hardened.  The  edifice  is  con- 
structed to  accommodate  500  persons,  and  of 
this  number  of  seats,  388  are  free  and  unap- 
propriated. The  total  cost  of  the  building, 
including  fittings,  has  been  about  2,500 1.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  of  Bishop 
Stortford;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  J.  L.  Glass- 
cock, of  same  place. 

Sherborne. — The  parish  church,  which  has  for 
a length  of  time  been  undergoing  necessary  re- 
pairs, is  now,  it  is  said,  about  to  receive  a full 
and  complete  restoration.  A contract  has  been 
entered  into  for  the  completion  of  all  the  un- 
finished portion  of  the  church  down  to  the 
choir;  and  the  commencement  of  the  work 
will  take  place  in  a short  time.  The  completed 
repairs  and  restorations  are  contracted  for 
2,000l. 

Worcester. — It  is  intended,  if  the  decora- 
tions and  erection  of  the  orchestra  can  be 
completed  by  that  day,  to  open  the  new  Music 
Hall  in  the  Corn-market  on  the  29th  of  this 
month,  by  the  performance  of  Haydn’s  “ Sea- 
sons.” The  panels  of  the  dome  are  coloured 
pink,  and  the  mouldings  fawn  and  white. 
The  walls  are  painted  green,  the  pilasters 
stone  colour,  the  wainscot  a dark  red 
granite,  and  the  plinth  deeper  in  tone.  The 
scroll  work,  which  supplies  the  place  of  a 
cornice,  is  picked  out  in  white  upon  a pink 
ground.  The  orchestra,  which  occupies 
good  deal  of  space  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
room,  will  be  semi-circular,  and  contain  five 
or  six  tiers  of  seats,  capable  of  seating  150 
vocalists  and  35  instrumental  performers.  The 
organ  is  not  yet  built.  At  the  other  end — over 


the  entrance  screen — dark  crimson  draperies 
are  suspended,  capable  of  being  drawn  to  the 
ceiling  or  let  down  completely  over  the  recess, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  go  far  to  remedy 
any  acoustic  defect  observable  in  the  room. 
The  centre  plate  of  glass  in  the  dome  has  been 
raised  so  as  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  heated 
air  at  the  apex  of  the  building  through  small 
louvre  boards. 

Torquay. — The  ground  for  a new  cemetery 
is  nearly  inclosed,  the  lodge  is  commenced, 
and  the  formation  of  the  walk  and  laying  out 
of  the  grounds  are  progressing. The  Taun- 

ton Local  Board  of  Health  have  received  a 
communication  from  the  General  Board,  stating 
that  local  boards  have  no  power  to  interfere  in 
the  formation  of  public  cemeteries  by  com- 
panies. 

Cardiff. — It  is  contemplated  to  erect  a church 
at  Canton,  a very  populous  and  improving 
suburb  of  Cardiff,  towards  which  Mr.  J.  Horn- 
fray,  has  offered  a site.  As  a clergyman  has 
been  appointed,  and  service  is  now  held  in  a 
room  hired  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is 
carried  into  effect. 

Llandaff. — The  second  contract  for  the  re- 
storation of  LlandafF  Cathedral  has  just  been 
settled,  and  given,  without  competition,  to 
Messrs.  James  and  Price,  of  Cardiff,  who  were 
the  contractors  for  the  portion  already  restored, 
namely,  the  presbytery.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Prichard.  The  nave  is  the  part  now  to 
be  restored : it  is  to  have  an  open  timber  roof 
of  English  oak  (to  correspond  with  that  already 
completed),  covered  with  8-lb.  cast  lead.  The 
amount  of  contract  is  2.300Z.  This  is  the  fifth 
contract  Messrs.  James  and  Price  have  had 
without  competition  in  a twelvemonth,  which, 
says  our  informant,  seems  complimentary  in 
these  days. 

Willenhall. — The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  laudably  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants. 
An  inexhaustible  supply,  it  is  stated,  has  been 
found  a short  distance  from  the  town ; andr 
by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Gittins,  of  Bilston,  it 
is  offered  for  the  use  of  this  town.  At  a meet- 
ing of  inhabitants  on  29th  ult.,  it  was  resolved 
that  a company  should  be  formed.  The  capital 
is  nearly  subscribed  for. 

Bradford. — Several  builders  of  this  town, 
says  the  local  Observer,  having  neglected  to 
comply  with  the  Act  3 & 4 Viet.  c.  85,  so  far 
as  regards  the  construction  of  their  chimneys, 
were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Borough. 
Court.  The  penalty  for  the  offence  is  not  less 
than  10Z.  nor  more  than  50Z.  It  appeared  that 
the  defendants  had  laboured  under  the  im- 
pression that  their  plan  having  been  passed  by 
the  Building  and  Improvement  Committee  of 
the  Town-council,  they  were,  in  common  par- 
lance, “ all  right.”  The  informant  on  whose 
evidence  conviction  was  sought,  however,  after 
stating  that  the  angles  of  the  chimneys  were 
less  than  120  degrees,  was  asked  how  many 
degrees  there  were  in  a circle,  and  replied  that 
he  had  never  studied  pneumatics,  and  was 
therefore  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 
His  evidence  was  accordingly  regarded  as  nil,, 
and  the  cases  dismissed ; but  the  informant 
intimated  that  he  would  immediately  lay  fresh 
informations,  and  the  magistrates  declared  that 
on  sufficient  evidence  they  were  determined  to 
enforce  the  law.  In  one  of  the  cases,  the 
openings  or  doors,  not  less  than  6 inches 
square,  required  by  the  Act  in  such  circum- 
stances, were  inserted  before  the  houses  were 
occupied,  and  this  the  magistrates  regarded  as 
sufficient. 

j Edinburgh. — ThenewfreechurchattlieNether 
Bow  is  now  assuming  architectural  form.  The 
rear  part  is  completed  to  the  desired  eleva- 
tion, while  the  front  to  the  main  street  is 
' making  rapid  progress.  It  stands  immediately 
to  the  east  of  and  supports  John  Knox’s 
house,  and  will  likely  bear  the  name  of  the 

great  reformer. A tenement  of  houses  for 

the  working  classes  has  just  been  roofed  in  at 
the  Pleasance,  to  the  south  of  Arthur-street. 
They  are  said  to  contain  all  the  conveniences 
desiderated  in  these  dwellings,  according  to 

the  plans  and  execution  of  Mr.  Beattie. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Police  Act  recently 
obtained  contains  ample  powers  for  carrying 
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the  drainage  of  tin  city  into  effect,  yet,  from 
the  complicated  natuie  of  the  subject,  involv- 
ing excavations  of  gre*t  extent  and  expense, 
the  commissioners,  after  beginning  with 
vigour,  have  stopped  shori.  The  reason  is 
said  to  be  that  numerous  private  drains  are 
found  to  exist,  unknown  to  the  authorities, 
and  which  even  the  best  survey  that  can  V 
made  will  very  imperfectly  discover  and  point 
out.  An  attempt,  however,  is  being  made  to 
produce  such  a survey. 

Glasgoiv. — The  Constitutional,  a local  paper, 
says  that  “ A large  proportion  even  of  the 
newly-constructed  houses  in  Glasgow  are  very 
unfit  for  human  residence,  and  are  a direct 
cause  of  the  diseases  which  are  constantly 
sweeping  families  to  the  grave.” 

Selkirk. — Arrangements  are  in  contempla- 
tion to  erect  baths  in  this  town. 


THE  OPERATIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
TIIEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

The  masters,  we  regret  to  say,  have  already 
carried  out  their  threat  to  dismiss  their  work- 
men in  the  mass,  retaining,  of  course,  appren- 
tices and  foremen,  the  former,  it  is  said,  as 
one  to  four  of  the  workmen.  It  seems  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  the  employers  will 
gradually  or  shortly  recall  all  who  have  not 
cast  their  lot  with  the  workmen’s  association. 
It  is  surely  a hard  case  for  the  non  -unionists. 
We  are  quite  aware  that  in  many  cases  there 
remained  no  work  for  certain  workmen  to  do, 
unless  those  unavoidably  dismissed  were  at 
once  replaced  by  others  ; but  the  dismissal,  it 
appears,  has  been  wholesale,  no  attempt  being 
made  to  palliate  its  results  by  at  least  retaining 
some  portion  of  the  thousands  employed.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  some  understanding  will 
be  come  to  speedily  on  the  whole  question. 

That  this  is  a contest,  however,  such  as  has 
never,  perhaps,  occurred  till  now  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  that  it  is  a most 
formidable  one,  and  likely  to  shake  the  long- 
standing relations  between  them,  if  not  to 
form  a critical  link  between  these  and  some 
new  and  as  yet  untried  “ organization  ” of 
industry,  whether  successfully  or  not,  we  are 
led  strongly  to  suspect.  The  body  of  operatives 
now  at  war  with  the  heretofore  dispensers  of 
their  livelihoods  ranks  very  high  in  general 
ability  and  intelligence.  They  appear  to  be 
in  extensive  combination.  Moreover,  they 
are  evidently  strongly  imbued  with  ideas  of 
industrial  association.  Much,  as  we  have 
already  said,  may  be  done  by  industrial  asso- 
ciation under  proper  management,  but  the 
operative  engineers  will  find  the  whole  of  their 
125,000 1.  a paltry  amount  to  begin  with  under 
present  circumstances,  although,  under  peace- 
able relations  with  their  present  capitalist-em- 
ployers, much  might  have  been  done  with 
such  a sura.  Should  they  borrow  they  may 
not  find  their  new  capitalists  much  less 
“ masters  ” or  much  more  profitable  ones  than 
their  old. 

In  respect  to  the  demand  of  the  men  that 
piece-work  should  be  abolished,  it  is  an  in- 
structive circumstance  that  the  Parisian  asso- 
ciations of  workmen,  who  began  with  equal 
wages  and  profits,  were  at  length  obliged  to 
graduate  these  according  to  the  labour  and 
skill  of  the  operatives.  What  our  own  work- 
men, therefore,  demand  of  their  employers, 
namely,  equal  wages  to  the  slow  and  the  quick, 
the  skilful  and  the  unskilful,  is  what  workmen 
in  association  will  not  and  cannot  give  to  one 
another.  As  to  over-time,  we  earnestly  wish 
that  it  could  be  abolished,  but  is  not  the  de- 
mand that  it  be  so,  as  a general  rule,  suicidal  ? 
Over-work  can  only  be  abolished,  consistently 
with  prosperity  to  the  trade  itself,  if  even  then, 
by  the  institution  of  a distinct  class  of  super- 
numerary workmen,  to  be  called  in  only  on 
occasions  of  temporary  hurry  and  necessity, 
and  cast  off  or  paid  off  on  the  instant  that  the 
occasion  ceases.  Would  such  a class  of  work- 
men submit  to  vicissitudes  like  these  without 
competing  with  their  fellows  for  permanent 
employment  and  pulling  down  wages  in  the 
attempt  ? There  may  be  a superabundance  of 
workmen  even  now,  but  if  there  be,  this  is 
certainly  but  a lame  way  of  meeting  the  diffi- 
culty. Better  far  that  any  such  superabun- 


dance be  drafted  off,  or  even  induced,  by  de- 
spair, to  draft  themselves  off,  into  other  busi- 
nesses or  other  countries,  than  that  such  a 
system  should  become  normal  to  the  prejudice 
of  all.  When  men  are  out  of  work  entirely, 
and  cease  to  hope  for  it  in  one  business,  they 
turn  to  some  other;  but  a system  of  perpetual 
increase  and  decrease,  taking  on  and  paying 
off,  by  the  week  or  by  the  day,  according  to 
the  fluctuating  amount  of  orders  on  hand, 
would  assuredly  tempt  more  than  now  are 
tempted  to  persist  in  hoping  for  permanent 
employment  so  long  as  they  could  have  even  a 
chance  of  temporary. 


NOTES  ON  A MURAL  PAINTING  OF  THE 

THIRTEENTH  CENTURY,  FOUND  IN 

THE  SAINTE-CHAPELLE,  PARIS. 

Tiie  careful  researches  to  which  the  execution 
of  the  works  of  restoration  in  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle  has  given  rise,  led  to  the  discovery  of 
of  an  Annunciation  painted  on  the  bare  wall, 
in  a false  window,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lower  chapel.  This  painting  of  the  thirteenth 
century  is  in  the  most  perfect  preservation  : it 
wa3  evidently  conceived  in  imitation  of  a 
painted  window,  the  style  and  arrangements  of 
which  are  copied  in  it.  Being  covered  with 
plaster,  it  was  easily  restored  by  careful 
cleaning. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  having  in- 
structed M.  Dumas  and  M.  Persoz  to  examine 
this  painting,  and  to  communicate  to  him  the 
nature  of  the  colours  used  in  its  execution,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  excipients  which  had  served 
for  fixing  them;  they  have  done  so;  and  in 
The  Chemist  of  this  month*  the  substance  of 
their  report  is  given  : — 

A fat  and  resinous  stucco,  analogous  to 
that  which  MM.  Thenard  and  D’Arcet  have 
devised,  to  place  hot  and  bare  on  the  cupola 
of  the  Pantheon,  had  been  similarly  applied  on 
the  stone  which  bears  the  picture  in  the 
Sainte-Chapelle. 

On  this  resinous  stucco,  the  painter  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle  had  fixed  gold  leaf,  which 
formed  the  under  part  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  painting. 

But  these  gold  leaves  are  not  applied  im- 
mediately on  the  resinous  stucco.  As  a me- 
dium, and  perhaps  with  the  view  of  heightening 
or  sustaining  the  colour  of  the  gold,  an  orange 
red  cement  was  made  use  of,  formed  probably 
of  emplastrum  diapalnice,  malaxated  in  the  soft 
state  with  minium. 

When  powdered,  it  gave  out  a rancid  odour, 
exactly  resembling  that  of  emplastrum  dia- 
palmee.  On  being  heated,  it  turned  black : 
treated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol, 
chloride  of  lead  was  obtained,  and  a mixture 
of  fatty  acids  which  presented  the  properties  of 
a mixture  of  oleic  and  margaric  acids. 

100  parts  of  this  cement  contain  : — 
Protoxide  of  lead  ..  ..  81 

Fatty  acids 19 

100 

It  is  probable  that  the  whites  were  obtained 
with  a preparation  of  lead  analogous  to,  or 
even  identical  with,  white  lead. 

The  blues  of  the  draperies  were  obtained 
with  phosphate  of  iron,  and  probably  with  the 
native  phosphate  of  iron. 

This  second  blue  was  obtained  by  means  of 
ultramarine. 

The  bright  red,  by  means  of  which  the  halo 
surrounding  the  head  of  the  angel  is  painted, 
consists  of  vermillion.  Indeed,  distilled  with 
lime,  it  furnished  metallic  mercury.  Under 
the  painting,  it  was  easy  to  recognise  the  pre- 
sence of  the  leaves  of  gold,  which  were  found 
almost  every  where,  but  which,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  seem  to  contribute  to  giving  still 
more  brilliancy  to  the  vermillion  tint. 

All  the  browns  and  yellows  were  painted 
with  ochres.  The  greens  result  from  the  ad- 
mixture of  these  same  ochres  with  the  phos- 
phate of  iron. 

The  rose  and  violet  colours  had  for  an  ex- 
cipient, carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  a small 
quantity  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  rose  powder 
employed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  ob- 
* Piper,  Paternoster-row. 
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tained  by  pulverising  the  rose  shells  of  the 
tellina  fragilis,  which  are  found  on  our  shores 
in  great  abundance,  and  the  violet  colour  from 
portions  of  the  shells  of  the  nerelina  Jluviatilis. 

Their  preservation  will  attract  attention ; 
more  especially  since  attempts  have  recently 
been  made,  and  not  without  success,  to  prepare, 
with  the  remains  of  sea-shells,  whites  which, 
with  regard  to  brilliancy  and  pearly  lustre,  had 
a real  value,  and  which,  in  their  resistance  to 
the  action  of  sulphuretted  gases,  left  nothing 
to  be  desired. 

They  conjecture  that  after  the  application  of 
the  gold,  the  artist  covered  the  place  to  be 
painted  with  a mordant  of  drying  oil,  and  that 
this  oil,  being  brought  to  a suitable  consist- 
ence, was  sprinkled  with  the  colour  in  dry 
powder,  by  a process  analogous  to  that  which 
is  used  for  making  velvet  papers. 

The  pulverulent  colours  were  fixed  on  places 
in  a similar  manner  in  the  manufacture  of 
painted  glass,  in  that  of  certain  kinds  of  pot- 
tery', whether  the  colour  were  projected  in 
powder  on  the  place  covered  with  varnish,  or 
deposited  on  it  dry  with  a badger. 

Moreover,  the  whole  picture  had  received  a 
final  preparation.  A stucco  of  wax,  which 
covers  the  whole  of  the  painting,  and  whose 
effect  is  still  very  happy,  gives  to  the  colours 
a slightly  brilliant  appearance  at  the  same  lime 
that  it  must  have  contributed  to  preserve  them 
from  the  action  of  humidity. 


BELLS  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

I have  just  read,  with  much  interest, 
“ J.  D.  P.’s”  letter  on  the  bells  of  London 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  add  the  following 
peals,  not  included  in  his  list: — 

Peals  of  Eight—  West  Ham,  Essex ; Enfield, 
Hillingdon,  Harrow,  Edgeware,  Twickenham, 
Staines,  Middlesex;  Mortlake,  Surrey. 

Peals  of  Six. — Hammersmith,  St.  Paul,  16S0; 
Chiswick,  Old  ; New  Brentford  ; Ealing  ; 
Acton;  West  Drayton,  1710;  Edmonton; 
Harmondsworth  ; Hayes;  Hendon;  Hornsey; 
Pinner;  Great  Stanmore ; Stoke  Newington; 
Edmonton  ; Tottenham  ; Willesden  ; Clap- 
ham,  St.  Mary  (R.  C.) ; Bermondsey  Old 
Church;  Wimbledon,  Surrey;  Finchley,  Mid- 
dlesex. 

A new  peal  of  eight  (tenor,  23  cwt.)  by 
Taylor,  of  Loughborough,  has  just  been  placed 
in  Trinity  Church,  by  Vauxhail-bridge.  Also, 
a peal  of  five,  tenor  11  cwt.,  is  now  putting  up 
in  the  new  church  at  Ealing;  these  are  by 
Mears.  Aliquis. 

WHAT  STATISTICS  TEACH  AS  TO 
EDUCATION. 

A HINT  TO  WORKMEN. 

W e translate  the  following  judicious  re- 
mark from  a German  contemporary.* 

It  seems  not  to  be  yet  quite  understood,  far 
less  practised  by  parents  of  the  humbler  classes 
of  society,  that  by  giving  instruction  to  their 
offspring,  they  not  only  place  a capital  at 
their  disposal,  available  for  their  whole  lives, 
but  endow  them  with  a charm,  which  will  pro- 
tect them  against  evil  of  all  sorts.  If  we 
classify  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  into 
three  categories,  say  in  the  proportion  of  one, 
two,  three ; viz.,  the  weekly  wages  of  seven, 
fifteen,  or  thirty,  and  so  on, francs  (or  shillings), 
the^rsL  least,  category  is  earned  by  people 
who  can,  generally  speaking,  neither  read  nor 
write.  It  is  not,  that  we  intend  to  say,  that  a 
perron  thus  deficient  may  not  be  (by  way  of 
exception)  still  very  good,  intelligent — nay, 
wise;  but  it  seems  that  these  conventional 
abilities  entail  on  their  owners  a certain  ability 
for  better  managing  the  conventionalities  of 
present  social  life,  &c.  Thus,  reading  and 
writing  acquired  (in  early  youth),  lead  to  the 
acquirement  of  a higher  sort  of  occupation, 
trade,  or  otherwise ; because  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  proportions  of  general  intellect 
are  the  same  as  those  of  wages.  So,  the 
journeyman  or  labourer,  the  bricklayer  and 
stonecutter — in  fine,  the  overseer  and  clerk, 
have  wages  in  the  proportion  of  one,  two, 
three ; while  also  their  mental  acquirements 


* “ A Now  Year's  Gift  to  the  Working  Men  of  Europe." 
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are  surely  bearing  the  same  ratio.  By  parents 
enjoining,  and  in  some  cases  forcing,  upon 
their  children  the  thorough  acquisition  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  they  exclude  them,  as  it  were, 
from  the  first-  (the  meanest)  category,  and  place 
them,  at  least,  in  the  second.  It  is  an  averred 
statistical  fact,  as  it  is  surely  a curious  psycho- 
logical problem,  that  amongst  1,000  journey- 
men and  labourers,  there  is  not  one  who  can 
read  and  write  well.  The  social  remedy  in  this 
case  is  obvious  : if  parents  do  not  wish  their 
children  to  belong  to  (remain  in)  the  meanest 
category  of  wages,  they  must  push  them  out 
of  the  meanest  category  of  abilities. — The 
charming  (!)  influence  of  reading  and  writing 
is  yet  to  be  adverted  to.  If  the  grand  total  of 
all  transgressors  of  the  law  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  be  taken  into  account,  of  1,000 
such,  upwards  of  400  cannot  read ; 400  can 
somewhat  read ; 100  can  somewhat  read  and 
write ; while  there  are  only  50  who  can  read 
and  write ; and  only  50  of  the  more  or  less 
educated  classes  of  society.  This,  surely,  is  a 
very  striking  and  telling  proportion,  informing 
parents  that  instruction,  as  it  is  a guarantee 
for  higher  wages — viz.,  a guarantee  of  a 
human-worthy  material  life  — is  also,  at  the 
same  time,  a 'preventive  against  the  conse- 
quences of  ignorance  ; — brutality,  sensuality, 
meanness,  schemingness,  untrustworthiness, 
dishonesty,  &c.  But,  as  man  has  “ not  to 
live  on  bread  alone,”  the  arts  also  claim 
their  share  in  the  beatification  ( Begliickung ) of 
man  ; the  arts,  placed  now  in  most  countries 
of  Europe  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 
Persons  practising  any  of  the  branches  of  art 
(either  professionally  or  for  amusement)  are 
amongst  the  rarest  cases  of  law- transgres- 
sors, while  the  statistics  of  the  English  penal 
colonies  prove  that  never  yet  any  musician  has 
been  convicted  and  sent  thither.  How  things 
ultimately  will  be  managed,  when  all  men  will 
be  more  or  less  educated,  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  statistical  science,  being  one  of  re- 
trospective, not  prospective , facts.  Still,  if 
every  one  does  his  duty  now,  any  after-time, 
being  only  the  sequel  of  the  now,  can  also  be 
but  a cheering  one. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

An  article  headed  “ Revision  of  Buildings 
Act  ” having  appeared  in  your  journal  of  the 
3rd  inst.,  in  which  the  district  of  Greenwich 
is  mentioned,  I am  induced,  as  the  surveyor, 
to  complain  of  the  unfair  inference  that  may  be 
drawn,  not  by  builders  in  the  locality,  but 
by  persons  who  do  not  know  the  party  who 
has  put  his  name  to  the  article  alluded  to. 
The  scale  of  fees  imposed  by  the  Act  does  not 
average  certainly  10s.  per  cent.,  and,  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  “ own  experience,”  he  has  met  with 
the  most  liberal  treatment  at  my  bands.  It  is 
true  I have  had  to  summon  him  for  what  he 
calls  “ praiseworthy  endeavours  to  evade  the 
Act,”  before  a magistrate,  after  warnings  re- 
peated, and  he  has  been  fined  treble  fees  and 
a penalty ; and  although  the  infliction  of  the 
fees  was  well  deserved,  I forgave  it  ; the 
magistrate  publiclyremarking  that  my  conduct 
had  been  “ characterised  by  gentlemanlike 
forbearance.”  The  observations  on  the  de- 
fective construction  of  the  Buildings  Act  are 
now,  I believe,  patent,  and  its  harassing  and  per- 
plexing duties  on  those  who  have  to  administer 
officially  to  its  provisions  severely  felt.  It  is 
certainly  doing,  in  its  present  form,  far  more 
mischief  than  good,  setting  people  by  the  ears, 
and  holding  up  present  day  legislation  to  ridi- 
cule. There  is  no  reason  why  a Buildings  Act 
should  not  be  simple  : the  present  Act  is  cer- 
tainly the  very  reverse  of  simplicity.  Returns, 
notices,  arbitrations,  requisitions,  awards, 
hearings,  certificates,  summonses  before  ma- 
gistrates, committals,  appeals  to  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  proceedings  in  the  Queen’s  Bench — 
four  different  Courts  of  Justice  to  go  to,  if  any 
one  were  indiscreet  enough  to  desire  it.  I am 
certain  an  Act  could  be  constructed  that 
would  be  at  once  simple,  useful,  and  practical. 
The  district  surveyor  should  be  paid  by  salary 
like  other  officials,  the  principle  involved  in 
fees  has  long  ago  been  condemned  in  our 
courts  and  in  all  public  offices  as  vexatious 
and  partial. 


I The  present  useless  complication  and  re- 
turns produced  by  the  system  of  fees  would 
I perfectly  astonish  any  clear-minded  man  of 
! business,  and  the  remedy  here  is  also  more 
! simple  than  may  be  imagined.  I do,  indeed, 

I Mr.  Editor,  hope  most  sincerely,  in  common 
justice  to  every  party  concerned,  that  the  pre- 
sent Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  may  not 
j exist  over  another  session  to  disgrace  the 
legislation  of  the  country,  and  I still  more 
anxiously  hope  that  the  Bill  printed  la-st.  ses- 
sion may  not  be  its  successor.  I should 
indeed  pity  the  public  and  the  district  sur- 
veyors if  it  were.  What  is  wanted  is,  public 
utility  consulted  on  rational,  simple  principles, 
and  I pledge  myself,  after  many  years  of  active 
experience,  this  can  be  easily  and  satisfactorily 
worked  out,  and  I think  the  public  and  the 
builders  should  not  rest  till  it  is. 

Robert  Palmer  Browne, 

District  Surveyor  of  Greenwich. 

P.S. — Parliament  is  shortly  to  meet,  and  the 
public  should  exert  themselves. 


ARTISTIC  AND  RAILWAY  MEMS.  IN 
IRELAND. 

A new  building  intended  for  the  purposes 
of  the  harbour  commissioners,  is  about  to  be 
erected  at  Belfast,  and  the  improvement  com- 
mittee of  the  corporation  have  approved  of  a 
design  submitted  by  their  engineer,  and  have 
ordered  the  immediate  preparation  of  the 
necessary  plans,  &c.,  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture chosen  is  Italian.  In  the  centre  of 
the  principal  front  towards  the  dock,  which 
will  be  102  feet  in  length,  is  a clock-tower  and 
belfry  about  80  feet  high.  The  entrance 
elevation  will  face  Corporation-square,  and 
have  a frontage  of  51  feet.  Another  front 
will  command  a view  of  the  “graving  docks.” 
A basement  story  of  fire-proof  construction  is 
intended  to  contain  the  requisite  stores  for 
harbour  purposes.  On  the  principal  floor  will 
be  a large  apartment  to  be  used  as  a general 
room,  and  the  secretary’s  and  accountant’s 
offices  will  communicate  therewith.  A private 
entrance  to  engineer’s  offices,  and  the  various 
workshops,  is  provided  on  the  same  floor,  also 
apartments  for  accommodation  of  police  super- 
intendent and  other  officers.  A spacious  stair- 
case ascends  to  first  floor,  which  is  occupied 
by  a large  room  for  meetings  of  rate-payers, 
electors,  &c.,  also  by  a board-room  and 
several  committee-rooms.  The  site  for  the 
proposed  building  is  on  the  west  side  of 
Clarendon  dock,  formerly  known  as  Ritchie’s 
ship-yard. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  about  to 
be  erected  at  Ardfert,  Tralee  : the  foundations 
and  portion  of  the  superstructure  were  in 
progress,  but,  owing  to  a deficiency  of  funds, 
the  works  were  suspended.  A subscription 
list  has  been  set  on  foot. 

A new  barrack  entrance  and  block-house 
are  in  course  of  erection  at  Athlone.  A large 
number  of  loop-holes  on  an  improved  prin- 
ciple command  the  approaches.  The  contract 
has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Cockburn  and  Son, 
of  Dublin,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  works 
will  exceed  4,000/. 

A new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Derry- 
vullan,  County  Fermanagh,  according  to  the 
drawings  furnished  by  the  architect  to  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  and  the  primate 
has  subscribed  135/.  towards  defraying  the 
expenses. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  granted  a 
loan  of  50,0001.  to  the  Londonderry  and 
Enniskillen  Railway  Company  for  the  ex- 
tension of  their  line.  The  contract  from 
Newtownstewart  to  Omagh  will  be  advertised 
immediately. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western,  and  the 
Midland  Great  Western  Railway  Companies 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  construction 
of  the  electric  telegraph  on  their  respective 
lines. 

An  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  is 
to  take  place  in  Cork  on  the  1st  of  May,  1852, 
and  remain  open  to  the  15th  of  July.  Imme- 
diate steps  for  the  furtherance  of  the  design 
are  being  taken  by  influential  parties  in  the 
city. 
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; A line  of  railway,  entiled  the  Ulster  at 
I Midland  Great  Western  Junction,  is  projecte 
to  extend  from  Armagh  to  Cavan,  connectii 
the  Ulster  railway  at  the  former  place,  wi 
the  Midland  G-^at  Western,  and  forming  wi 
the  Cavan  junction  from  Mullingar  a part 
the  great  line  connecting  the  towns  of  Belfa 
n.-id  Galway.  The  capital  is  400,000/. 

The  Royal  Dublin  Society  purpose  havir 
model  lodging-houses  established  at  Dubli 
and  a paper  descriptive  of  the  general  arrang 
ments  and  details  of  construction  of  tho 
erected  at  Hyde-park  by  his  Royal  Highne; 
Prince  Albert  has  been  read  at  a section 
meeting  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Dunci 
Ferguson,  architect. 

The  directors  of  the  Midland  Great  Westei 
have  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a fouri 
story  to  the  extensive  Transatlantic  Hob 
which  is  being  built  in  connection  with  the 
terminal  buildings  at  Galway.  By  this  arrang 
ment  twenty-three  additional  bed -rooms,  tv 
ante-rooms,  and  five  water-closets  are  pr 
vided.  The  amount  of  expenditure  on  hot 
will  be  about  12,000/. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Dublin  Sclio 
of  Design  was  opened  during  the  Christmi 
recess  : the  number  of  specimens  far  exceede 
those  of  last  year,  and  the  spacious  sculptui 
gallery  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  wi 
thrown  open  for  their  reception.  In  the  arch 
tectural  department  several  drawings  of  mei 
were  contributed.  The  landscapes  and  pain 
ings  of  flowers  from  nature  were  very  nume 
ous,  and  many  handsome  designs  for  en 
broidery  were  exhibited  by  the  fema 
pupils.  Prizes  have  been  liberally  distribute 
to  the  students. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

In  a month  or  two  there  will  be  an  unbroke 
range  of  telegraphic  communication  from  Loi 
don  to  the  Land’s  End.  The  wires  have  bee 
completed  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  fro 
Paddington  to  Slough,  and  are  being  carrie 
to  the  palace  at  Windsor.  In  another  wee 
they  will  be  finished  up  to  Reading,  and  son 
hundreds  of  men  are  now  employee!  in  runnir 
them  on  between  Reading,  Bristol,  and  Exete 
where  they  will  unite  with  those  already  : 
existence  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth.  It 
also  intended  to  establish  the  telegraph  in  coi 
nexion  with  this  line  over  the  whole  of  Soul 

Wales. Measures,  it  is  said,  are  in  progre; 

for  establishing  the  submarine  telegraph 
cable  between  Dublin  and  Holyhead.  M 
Jacob  Brett  has  had  an  interview,  it  is  r 
ported,  with  the  Lord- Lieutenant  on  the  sul 

ject. The  Glasgow  Exchange  directo 

offered  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  40C 
per  annum  (or  300/.,  with  accommodation  ft 
the  company,  in  the  Exchange-buildings,  equ 
in  value  to  100/.)  for  intelligence,  on  conditic 
that  similar  news  should  not  be  supplied  ' 
any  other  public  subscription-room  in  Glasgo 
at  less  than  300/.  per  annum.  The  Telegrap 
Company  was  ready  to  accept  of  this  sum  i 
400/.  for  their  news,  but  they  declined  i 
accede  to  the  other  part  of  the  arrangemen 
The  directors  next  made  an  offer  of  200/.  pi 
annum  for  the  news,  leaving  the  Company  ui 
fettered  as  to  others.  This  offer  was  also  d< 
dined.  Matters,  however,  were  subsequent 
arranged,  and  the  electric  news  will  now  1 

supplied  to  the  Exchange. The  Bostc 

Chronotype  has  the -following  allusion  to  Mon 
and  his  telegraph  : — 

“The  steed  call’d  Lightning  (say  the  Fates) 

Is  own’d  in  the  United  States  : 

’Twas  Franklin’s  hand  that  caught  the  horse  : 
’Twas  harnessed  by  Professor  Morse.” 


Chester  Architectural,  Arch^ 

OLOGICAL,  AND  HISTORIC  SOCIETY.— Tl 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  o 
Monday  week,  in  the  City  Library.  D 
R.  P.  Jones  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Hicklii 
editor  of  the  Chester  Couranl,  delivered 
lecture  on  the  “ History  of  the  Art  of  Print 
ing,”  with  illustrations  of  various  kinds,  ii 
eluding  two  compositors  and  a press,  at  wor 
on  “ copy  ” by  the  editor,  and  some  curiou 
block-work  and  bills  collected  by  Mr.  Cook 
of  the  Morning  Post. 
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The  Builders’  Price  Book,  for  1852.  By 
W.  Laxton,  Architect. 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  Price  Book, 
of  which  there  have  now  been  twenty-nine 
issues,  contains  a large  amount  of  indispensable 
information,  comprising  upwards  of  8,000 
prices,  and  3,000  useful  memoranda.  It  is 
necessary  always  to  remember  in  referring  to 
it,  that  the  prices  allowed  are  for  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  best  description.  The 
modifications  of  the  Buildings  Act  are  given. 


The  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine.  By 
Dr.  Spencer  Thompson.  London, 
Groombridge.  Part  I. 

This  promises  to  be  a very  useful  work. 
Sanitary  information  is  very  properly  in- 
cluded. 


Post  Magazine  Almanac,  1852.  Pateman, 
Fleet-street. 

This  almanac  is  especially  noticeable  for  the 
extent  of  its  references  to  assurance  com- 
panies. The  number  of  new  companies  given 
is  very  extraordinary. 


Amboylanna : Papers  communicated  to  the 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcustle-on- 
Tyne.  By  H.  Glasford  Potter,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.,  &c.  1851. 

These  papers  contain  an  account  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  of  gateways,  &c.  re- 
cently made  at  Birdoswald,  the  Amboglanna 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  twelfth  city  or  station 
on  the  great  wall.  They  are  illustrated  by 
sketches,  and  a restoration  of  the  Decuman-gate, 
which,  however,  we  would  not  like  to  be  called 
upon  to  swear  to  as  an  exact  representation. 


The  History  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  last  Acts  of  Convoca- 
tion, A.D.  1688 — 1717.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Palin,  M.A.  (Trin.  Coll.  Cam.), 
Rector  of  Stifford,  Essex.  Rivington,  St. 
Paul’s  Churchyard.  1851. 

Every  student  of  architecture  ought  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
church,  whose  edifices  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  restore  or  to  design.  The  present  volume 
is,  moreover,  additionally  interesting  to  the 
architectural  student,  since  it  comprises  the 
reign  of  that  renowned  builder  of  churches 
Queen  Anne.  The  author  intends,  should  the 
present  volume  meet  with  the  patronage  which 
it  merits,  to  continue  the  work  down  to  the 
present  time,  a desideratum  still  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  


iMiaccUanea. 

Stoke  Athenaeum. — The  members  of  the 
Stoke  Athenceum  had  their  fifth  annual  con- 
versazione on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  when 
about  800  persons  met,  including  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  who  is  the  patroness  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  Lady 
Constance  Gower,  Earls  Grosvenor  and  Har- 
rowby,  and  other  persons  of  note.  Several 
hundreds  were  refused  tickets  from  want  of 
room  in  the  town  hall,  where  the  converzatione 
was  held.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
Smith  Child,  who  addressed  the  meeting  in  an 
appropriate  speech,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
contrasted  the  advantages  and  comforts  of 
modern  times  with  the  state  of  things  a few 
centuries  ago.  “ If  any  evidence,”  said  the 
speaker,  “ be  asked  for  as  a proof  that  man  is 
better  from  acquiring  knowledge,  we  can  show 
man’s  progress,  his  advance  in  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  life,  and,  what  comes  home  to  all, 
the  increase  of  his  comforts,  the  improvement 
in  his  physical  condition,  consequent  upon  the 
cultivation  of  his  intellect.  How  superior  is 
the  condition  of  a working  man  of  the  present 
day,  as  compared  not  merely  with  that  of  a 
peasant,  but  with  that  of  a noble  of  a few  cen- 
turies ago.  How  many  luxuries  can  he  cheaply 
purchase,  which  the  noble  then  could  not  pro- 
cure at  all,  or  only  at  great  cost.  How  supe- 
rior is  his  dwelling,  in  all  essential  comforts. 
How  many  foreign  productions  are  enjoyed  by 
him  without  a thought,  which  would  have 


been  wonders  to  the  ancient  noble.  Above  all, 
how  is  he  raised  in  the  social  scale  by  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge  : the  peasant’s  son, 
without  any  qualification,  but  education,  men- 
tal power,  and  character,  may  raise  himself  to 
sit  side  by  side  with  nobles  as  their  honoured 
equal;  and  being  duly  qualified,  may  guide 
the  senate,  or  dispense  the  laws.  How  many 
intellectual  resources,  how  many  opportunities 
for  gaining  knowledge  does  the  working  man 
now  enjoy,  which  the  illiterate  noble  of  ancient 
days  could  neither  appreciate  nor  obtain  : 
books  were  a mystery  to  him,  and  none  but 
written  books  were  in  existence,  and  only  pur- 
chasable at  a high  price  : now,  thanks  to  print- 
ing, they  are  plentiful  and  cheap.” 

Railway  Jottings. — The  bridge,  on  the 
Great  Northern,  that  crosses  the  Witham  at 
Little  Ponton,  was  discovered  to  have  given 
way  on  Saturday  week.  It  is  high,  and  con- 
sists of  three  arches,  and  is  built  on  ground  on 
the  west  of  the  natural  course  of  the  river,  a 
new  channel  for  which  was  cut  to  bring  it  under 
the  bridge.  It  is  supposed  the  damage  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  sinking  of  an  abutment 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  nearest  Grantham,  and 

it  has  accordingly  been  propped  up. The 

influence  of  railways  on  the  value  of  property 
has  been  well  exemplified  at  Preston.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  Guardian,  previous  to  the 
North  Union  Railway  Company  adopting 
Butler-street  as  the  entrance  to  the  booking 
office  for  the  south  trains,  property  situate 
there  was  not  of  the  most  valuable  description. 
Owing  to  the  above  arrangement,  combined 
with  the  erection  of  the  East  Lancashire 
Station  at  the  foot  of  Butler-street,  it  has  rapidly 
increased  in  value,  a house  having  been  sold 
by  auction  for  600/.  the  value  of  which  some 

years  ago  was  set  down  at  210/. The 

North  Western  and  the  South  Eastern  are  at 
length  trying  experiments  with  carriages  40 
to  44  feet  in  length,  such  as  we  long  since 
urged  the  adoption  of,  especially  on  account 
of  the  facility  they  would  afford  for  guard 
superintendence.  That  curves  on  railways 
are  no  obstacle  to  the  running  of  these  car- 
riages has  been  long  since  proved  in  America. 
The  companies  have  at  length  discovered  the 
advantages  of  such  carriages,  mounted  on  two 
four-wheeled  pivoted  trucks,  in  place  of  tl  e 
present  ones,  with  their  disproportionate  dead 
weight.  We  trust  they  will  at  the  same  time 
look  to  the  free  transit  of  guards  along  the  line 
of  trains  made  up  of  these  carriages,  so  as  to 

obviate  accidents,  &c.,  of  various  kinds. 

The  railway  round  Paris,  which  is  to  unite  all 
the  stations,  has  already  been  begun  between 
La  Villette  and  La  Chapelle.  Although  the 
concession  of  this  portion  to  the  Strasbourg 
Company  allows  a year  for  its  completion,  the 
contractor  has  engaged  to  finish  it  before  the 
end  of  January. 

Steam  anticipated. — “Bridges,”  said 
Friar  Bacon,  “ unsupported  by  arches,  can  be 
made  to  span  the  foaming  current : man  shall 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  safely 
breathing  and  treading  with  firm  step  on  the 
golden  sands  never  brightened  by  the  light  of 
day.  Call  but  the  secret  powers  of  Sol  and 
Luna  [Heat  and  Cold  ? or  Hydrogen  and 
Oxygen  ?]  into  action,  and  behold  a single 
steersman,  sitting  at  the  helm,  guiding  the 
vessel  which  divides  the  waves  with  greater 
rapidity  than  if  she  had  been  filled  with  a crew 
of  mariners  toiling  at  the  oars.  And  the 
loaded  chariot,  no  longer  encumbered  by  the 
panting  steeds,  darts  on  its  course  with  relent- 
less force  and  rapidity.  Let  the  pure  and 
simple  elements  do  thy  labour : bind  the  eter- 
nal elements,  and  yoke  them  to  the  same 
plough.”  Here,  says  a writer  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  is  poetry  and  philosophy  wound 
together,  making  a wondrous  chain  of  pro- 
phecy. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts 
held  their  third  meeting,  thirty-first  session, 
in  their  Hall,  George-street,  Edinburgh,  on 
Monday,  8th  inst.,  George  Lees,  LL.D.,  pre- 
sident, in  the  chair.  The  first  of  the  commu- 
nications read  to  the  society  was  a description, 
accompanied  with  drawings,  of  public  baths 
and  wash-houses,  established  at  Hawick  by 
Mr.  John  Goodfellow. 


The  Iron  Trade. — It  is  scarcely  credible 
that  the  quantity  of  iron  made  at  present  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  during  the  great  rail- 
way operations.  The  superfluous  number  of 
makers  throughout  the  country  are  therefore 
yet  far  from  being  swept  off  either  by  bank- 
ruptcy or  otherwise.  They  are  gradually  de- 
creasing, however,  and  tripping  up  banking 
and  other  establishments  as  they  tumble  down 
themselves.  The  great  masters,  it  appears, 
have  resolved  to  swallow  up  the  small  at  once 
by  underselling  them,  as  they  have  so  usually 
undersold  the  great  masters.  They  trust  thus 
to  “ render  it  impossible  for  small  capitalists 
to  continue  selling  at  such  a reduction.”  The 
meetings  of  the  past  week  are  admitted  by  the 
Times  to  “ have  imparted  a very  dubious  tone 
to  the  market,”  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  Times  now  admits  that  “the  faith  formerly 
placed  in  quarterly  meetings  has  become  ques- 
tionable, and  every  manufacturer,  except  of  the 
higher  class,  is  careless  of  trade  regulations  as 
to  price,  and  does  the  best  he  can  for  himself.” 
The  Birmingham  Journal  is  of  opinion  that  till 
the  enormous  overproduction  is  lowered,  either 
voluntarily  or  of  necessity,  no  permanent  rise 
of  prices  need  be  looked  for.  Meanwhile, 
however,  instead  of  blowing  out  furnaces,  new 
ones  are  actually  in  course  of  erection  ! 

Precaution  against  Sacrifice  ofLife 
by  F ire  at  Sea. — How  strange  it  is  that  the 
over-and-over  recurrence  of  such  dreadful  cala- 
mities as  the  destruction  of  the  Amazon  by  fire, 
and  the  awful  loss  of  life  usually  consequent  on 
them,  produce  still  no  legislative  interposition 
to  remedy  or  abate  the  eviL  Still  no  rafts  of 
mattresses,  sofa-cushions,  bolsters,  pillows, 
squabs  stuffed  with  cork  fibre  ! Why  should 
not  only  ships’  beams  and  hulls,  but  their 
decks,  doors,  furniture,  everything  be  framed 
of  iron  ? We  have  seen  that  the  material  is 
susceptible  of  the  most  tasteful  art-treatment 
in  enamel,  gilding,  and  inlaying.  But,  at 
least,  why  should  not  every  ship  carry  (and  be 
bound  to  do  so)  as  many  annular  life-buoys — 
stowed  on  deck,  say,  aftey  the  manner  of 
ledgers  in  a counting-house  — as  there  are 
passengers  and  crew  on  board  ? It  is  high 
time  the  subject  were  taken  up  in  earnest. 

"Steam  superseded.” — The  Swedish 
Charge  d’Affaires  in  North  America,  says  the 
Edinburgh  Post,  has  officially  announced  to 
his  government  that  Captain  Ericsson,  the  dis- 
tinguished Swedish  engineer,  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  problem  of  the  caloric 
engine.  He  has  already  constructed  two,  the 
one  of  100  horse-power,  and  the  other  of  10. 
The  large  one  is  charged  with  air  in  1 minute 
and  45  seconds,  consumes  scarcely  any  fuel,  is 
proof  against  any  possibility  of  accident,  and 
requires  only  one  man  to  attend  it.  The  air  is 
drawn  in  and  expelled  again,  deprived  of  its 
warmth,  which  remains  in  the  “ regenerator.” 
The  next  time  Captain  Ericsson  visits  Eng- 
land, he  intends  doing  so  in  a caloric  steamer. 

A Difference.— Please  insert  the  follow- 
ing tenders  for  pulling  down  and  rebuilding 
the  Salmon  and  Ball  public-house,  Bethnal- 
green-road,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Cathie.  Mr. 


J.  Harrison,  architect. 

Wills  £1,889 

Woodward  1,720 

Pickford  1,597 

Starkey 1,525 

Day 1,518 

Livermore  1,444 

Perry  1,368 

Higgs  and  Case 1,357 

Bethell 1,250 


— u.  tl. 

Tenders  for  Church  at  Rugby.— 


What  say  you,  Mr.  Editor,  to  these  tenders 
for  a new  church  at  Rugby  : Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
architect  ? — 

Beckensall,  Steventon jgn  445  q 

Green,  Northampton 9 459  0 

Godfrey  and  Green,  Birmingham  9,348  10 

Hadden  and  Hull,  Rugby 8 445  5 

Dunkley,  Blisworth g 390  0 

Cooper,  Derby  8^324  10 

Broadbent  and  Hawley,  Leicester  7,370  0 

Ireson,  Northampton 7,355  0 

Hall,  Nottingham  7,267  0 

*Heratage,  Warwick 6,566  0 

Watson,  Whitacre 6 052  0 


* Accepted  on  certain  conditions. 
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The  New  Church  at  Hampstead. — 
We  understand  that  on  Thursday  night  week 
the  vane  and  about  1 6 feet  of  the  apex  of  the 
steeple  of  the  new  church  at  Hampstead  was 
blown  down,  doing  comparatively  little  injury. 
It  appears  that  an  iron  bolt  which  supported 
the  vane  passed  through  a socket  formed  in 
the  stone-work,  and  this  displaced  the  stones. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Concert-rooms  ’’ — Q.  P.  H.  asks,  “ How  much  space 
should  be  allowed  each  individual  iu  a concert-room,” 
“ A Young  Mechanic  (we  are  forced  uniformly  to  decline), 
“F.  B.”  (ditto),  “F.  S.  S.,”  “Z.,’’  “H.  It."  “ C.  S.” 
"R.  R."  “C.  T.,"  “E.  G.  G."  “I.  J.  M."  “J.  R." 
(thanks  : we  shall  use  the  sketch),  “ C.  R.  S.,”  “ H.  T.  E.," 
“ J.  T.,”  “ J.  Jj."  “ Mr.  A.,”  “ IT.  IT.”  (wc  shall  he  glad 
to  hear  from  him),  “J.  U.,”  Woolwich  (cannot  say), 
“ G.  J.  R.,’’  “ E.  P.,"  “ H.  S.”  (there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  tube  sufficiently  rigid),  “ R.  ]£.," 
“0.  M.,”  “ W.  F.  P.”  (the  conditions  would  then  oe  con- 
tradictory), “Mr.M."  (wedo  not  intend  engraving  view,  but 
shall  be  happy  to  receive  particulars),  “ J.  B.,”  Liverpool, 
“ W.  G.j"  “ S.  C.  D.”  (we  have  no  recollection  of  the  com- 
munications referred  to.  If  not  inserted,  it  was  because 
wc  did  not  think  it  desirable),  “ H.  R."  (is  our  correspon- 
dent certain  his  inference  follows  ? We  have  not  yet  re- 
ferred to  the  Act),  “ H.  G.,”  “ M.  MacD.”  (send  us  address, 
that  a proof  may  be  forwarded),  “ Lady  D.,”  “ Fidus”  (the 
custom  varies,  and  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  More  gene-  \ 
rally,  the  point  of  the  nails  is  driven  towards  the  owner’s  | 
side),  “ W.  8.”  (the  fault  rests  with  the  newsvendor). 
“C.'P.”  (The  Bdildek  is  to  bo  found  in  the  majority  of  I 
reading-rooms),  “E.  E.” 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements  I 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
■to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Book » and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

AD  VSRTISaKiEIffXS. 

CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.-Institnted  1824. 

FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  this 
Society  will  be  lie  d at  the  Office,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  28th 
inst,  at  One  o'clock  precisely,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
resolutions  passed  at  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  held  on 
Thursday,  the  1st  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  a ltonus,  when 
the  persons  assured  have  the  right  of  being  present.  The  report, 
just  priited,  and  the  now  prospectus,  cau  now  be  obtained. 

GEO.  H.  PINCKAKD,  Secretary. 

HO,  Great  Russell -street,  Bloomsbury,  London, 

January  12. 1882. 

®r4IE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

TY  (Incorpor 

i peculiarly  . ... 

rely  Mutual  Assurance  Society.  The 

...  , - cry  three  years  amongst  poli< ' 

more  than  FIVE  YEARS'  duration.  No  part  is.  as  in  the  e 

a proprietary  company,  diverted  from  those  who  ore  assured  aud 
paid  awov  to  shareholders.  The  additions  which  hnvc  already 
been  made  to  policies  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  great  advantages  derived  by  its 
members. 

Since  the  Society  was  instituted  iD  1831,  the  additions  to  policies 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum,  not  only 
ou  the  sums  assured,  but  al-o  on  all  the  additions  accumulated 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bonus  of  two  pounds  per  cent,  de- 
clared at  1st  March,  1850.  was  equal  to  about  two  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  per  ceut.  per  annum  ou  the  sums  originally  assured  by 
tlie  earlier  policies. 

The  total  additions  to  policies  made  at  the  preceding  1st  Starch. 
1850,  amounted  to  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
and  Sixty-five  Pounds. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONS. 

On  a policy  for  1,0001.,  dated  1st  March.  1832,  1,4861.  7s.  8d.  will  he 
payable  if  it  become  a claim  during  the  current  year,  after  pay- 
ment of  this  year’s  premium.  This  is  an  addition  of  nearly  4!)  per 
cent,  on  the  sum  assured.  Supposing  such  a policy  to  have  been 
effected  at  the  age  of  30.  the  additions,  if  now  applied  in  reduction 
of  the  future  premium,  would  reduce  the  premium  from  251  10s.  lOd. 
to  81.  15s  8d.,  being  17s.  6d.,  or  seven-eighths  of  a pound,  per  cent 
only  on  the  sum  ns>nred  ; and  even  this  small  payment  must  be 
reduced  every  three  years  during  the  subsistence  of  the  polioy,  and 
may  not  only  ultimately  be  extinguished,  but  leave  further  addi- 
tions to  be  afterwards  made  to  the  policy. 

The  ADDITIONS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  option  of  the 
Assured,  be  applied  thus  :— 

1.  They  may  be  added  to  the  sum  payable  at  death  ; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  iuto  a present  payment ; or, 

3.  They  may  be  applied  in  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

Amount  assured £8,600.000 

Annual  Revenue  launoo 

Accumulated  Fund . . 


British  assurance  company, 

2.  KING-STREET.  CHEAPSIDE. 

Chairman.— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.,  A.R.A., 

The  rates  tor  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  can 
with  safely  be  lakeu.  The  premiums  for  Life  Assurance  mndt 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and  at 
particulars  may  be  bad  at  the  head  office,  or  of  nnv  of  the  agents. 

JOHN  REDDISH,  Maungcr. 


HPHE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

X INSURANCE  COMPANY.'  Established  at  York,  1821,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001. 

Lord  Wenloek,  Escnek  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  Esq..  Sheriff  Hutt»n Park. 

Robt.  Swann,  Esq.,  Y’ork. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co..  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


Age 


day.  Whole  Life  Premiums  day. 


2 13  0 

2 19  9 

3 5 3 


2 17  2 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


15  12  10 


* Example. — A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001..  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  pa;,  meat  of 
221. 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same’sum,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
Y oi  k,  or  of  aoy  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

arc  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 

Actuary  and  Secretary,  York;  or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12,  John  street, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  1!Y  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE.  - 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

*-  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coveutry-street. 
Lcioester-sqimrc.  London;  15,  Bachelor's- walk.  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Trononet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  c.  HO. 
Capital  200,0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  hc-altliy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals',  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  ARCHER.  Actuary. 
WILLIAM  NORRIS.  Secrelary. 

¥ IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WOllKING- 

» -J  CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  'CHANGE.  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 

, Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  un  to  BOX.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  lie  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  II.  A roller.  Esq.  : — 

5\  cekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  :i ) years,  to  pay  fine  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mav  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure^ the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  onup  to  Fifty 

N.B.  No  commuuical  ions  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51.  to  501.  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  'Change,  Welliugtou-street  North, 


HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
FIELD  MARSHAL 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.,  K.T., 
K.l\.  U.C.B..  mid  G.C.M.G. 

rHE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

AND  EAST-IN DI A 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  18:17, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H..  F.R.S.,  R.E..  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Dn’iiell.  E-q..  Deputy-Chairman. 

’ " “ Meut.-Oen.  Edw.  Wy  ’ n n 


it  -Gen.  Arnold.  K.ll..  K.C, 
libald  Hair,  Esq.,  M.D. 
ain  William  Lanocy,  R.E. 


Admiral  or  the  Fleet  the  High 
Hon.  Sir  G.  Cookburn,  G.C.B 
M ijnr-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockbum,  Bt 
G.C  H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.H. 

Licnt.-Gcneral  Sir  Hew  P.  Ross. 

K.C.B..  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General.  Royal  Artillery 
Cnpt.  Sir  Geo.  Back,  K.N..  F.  R.S  Captain  WilliamCuppage.lt.,. 
Lieuk-Geu.  Taylor,  C.B  . E I.C.S.ICaptain  Michael  Quin.  lt.N. 

Bankers.—  Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  59,  Strand 
Piiysicia n. — Sir  Charles  Fcrgnsson  Forbes.  M.D..  K.C.H.,  F Ti.S. 
Counsel.— J.  Measure,  Esq., 4.  b'erle-street,  Lincoln's  inn-fields. 
Solicitor — Stephen  Garrard,  Esq  , 13,  Sufiolk-sbreet, 
Pall-Mall  East 

Actuary— John  Finliison.  Esq.,  Presided  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fe.-sion  and  station  iu  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Const  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  n moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  climate  to  another, 
without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profit-  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Society,  on  the  occusiou  of  the  Second 
Septennial  Division  of  Profits,  in  the  present  year  (1851),  have  war- 
ranted the  appointment  of  a very  liberal  Bonn's. 

The  additions  to  various  Policies  are  sb< 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY,  1,  OLD  BROAD-STREET,  LONDON. 
CHARLES  CAVE,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

THOMAS  NEWMAN  HUNT,  Esq.,  Dkputv-Ciiairman. 

A New  Scale  ok  Premiums  ou  Insurances  for  the  whole  term  of 
life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  whicli  a material  reduction  has 
been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  y ears. 

Four-fiftiis,  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  profits,  are  assigned  to  policies 
every  fifth  year ; and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured  ; 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  cash  ; or  to  tlio  reduction  and  ulti- 
mate extinction  of  future  premiums. 

One-third  of  the  premium  on  Insurances  of  500;.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  ns  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
tci  be  paid  oft  at  convenience  ; by  which  menns  1,5001.  may  be 
insured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1,0001. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  Sol.  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  when  thev  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security.- Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  subscribed  capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

Insurances  without  participation  in  profits  mav  be  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INOALL,  Aotuary. 

*»*  Policies  effected  before  the  3l.st  January.  1852.  will  have 
Five  Years’  Bonus  assigned  to  them  from  the  Profits  to  be  declared 
in  1856. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 

LOBE  INSURANCE, 

CORN HILL  and  PALL-MALL,  LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED  1803. 

" ” " I of  Pn  i . . 

- , and  the  PURCHASE  of 

REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES. 

James  Win.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.K.S.,  Chairman. 

Fowler  News, am,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

George  Carr  Glyn,  Esq..  M.P  , Treasurer. 

Capital  ONE  MILLION  Sterling,  the  Whole  Paid  up  and 
Invested. 

NEW  TABLES  of  Life  Premiums,  on  a just  and  liberal  basis, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  “GLOBE  INSURANCE,”  combining 
the  Plan  of  Participation  with  those  principl  s of  Solidity  and 
Security  which  have  distinguished  the  Company  from  itsforma- 

T WO  SCALES  of  Premiums,  Participating  and  Non-Partici- 

TWO  THIRDS  of  Profits  divided  ns  BONUS  every  Seven  Years. 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  Premium  raiy  remain  unpaid  as  a debt 
upon  the  Policy— and  other  facilities  afforded  to  Insurers. 

Insurances  taken  to  the  extent  of  10.0001.  on  a Single  Life. 

Every  class  of  FIRE  and  LI  FE  Insurance  business  transacted. 

PROSPECTUSES  with  full  Tables,  mid  Dettiils-nnd  Korin' ; 
may  be  hud  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company ; or  of  any  of  the 
Agents.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

January,  1852.  WILLIAM  NEWMABCH.  Secretary. 


LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  FOR  ALL  CLASSES- 

ONDON  and  COUNTY  ASSURANCE 

A COMPANY.  Chief  Office,  484,  Oxford-street.  London. 

:nr  the  British  Museum.  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

W.  C.  Carbon  ell.  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Wcstbourno. 

S.  Betteley,  Esq..  Tottenham. 

L.  Jessop,  Esq  , SaldeD  House,  Fenny  Stratford,  3ucks. 

AUDITORS. 

W.  Irving  nnre.  Esq..  We-  tbourne  Green. 

Henry  Nichols,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Betteley,  juu  , 10,  Bnmswii-k-squnre. 
vsioians— Dr.  F.  R.  Munson , 31,  Park-street.  Grosveuor-square. 
Suroeon.— W.  Bowman,  Esq.,  F.  K C.S.,  F.R.S.,  Clifford-st.  Bond-.-t. 

jet.  Salisbury  -square. 

;,  Berners-8ircct. 
j forfeiture. 

, premiums. 

Policy  stamps  and  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Company. 

Unhealthy  lives  accepted. 

Nominations  made,  by  which  expenses  of  probate  or  adminis- 
tration aro  saved. 

Substitution  of  one  life  for  another  permitted. 

Members  in  Building  Societies  can  secure  their  payments. 
Leaseholds  and  Copyholds  rendered  equal  to  Freeholds  and 
mounts  secured  to  pay  fines.  &c. 

Ordinary  Fire  insurances  taken  at  Is.  6d.  per  cent.,  and  loss  of 


Polities  indisputable,  and  not  1 
Credit  given  for  i a ment  of  pr 


■e  in: 


red  aga 


1st 


— s and  Medical  Referees  wanted. 

A liberal  commission  allowed  to  all  wlio  introduce  busincst. 
Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter  or 
itlierwise.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

W,  NEWTON.  Secreta-y. 
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TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street.  Loudon. 
Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


a the  following 


A gC  W 


| 2'i  Participators 

i 6 / Septennial 
i 8 Divisions 
.3  J of  Profits. 

Participators 

Septennial 
Division 
of  Profits. 


JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BKETTELL,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  INTENDING  ASSURERS. 
INTENDING  LIFE  ASSURERS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY 
INVITED  TO  COMPARE  THE  PRINCIPLES,  RATES, 
AND  WHOLE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

Scottish  provident  institu- 
tion WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  EXISTING  COMPANY 
In  this  Society  the  whole  profits  are  divisible  among  the  policy- 
holders, who  arc  at  the  tame  time  exempt  from  personal  liability. 
It  claims  superiority,  however,  over  other  mutual  offices  in  the 
following  particulars  :— 

1.  Premiums  at  early  and  middle  ages  about  a fourth  lower.  See 
specimens  below.* 

2.  A more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  rates  of  premium  to  the 
several  ages 

3.  A principle  in  the  division  of  the  surplus  more  safe,  equitable, 
and  favourable  to  good  lives. 

4.  Exemption  from  entry  money. 

All  policies  indisputable  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

* Annual  Premiums  for  1001.  with  Whole  Profits. 


Age  20 
£1  15  8 
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_ .rras  of  proposal,  prospectus  containing  full  Tables,  copies  of 
the  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  and  every  information,  will  be  for- 
warded (gratis)  on  application  at  the  London  office,  12,  Moorgate- 

GEORGE  GRANT,  Agent  and  Secretary  for  London. 

* Since  the  institution  of  the  Society  in  1817,  upwards  of 
policies  have  been  issued,  covering  Assurances  amounting  to 
irds  of  Two  Millions  and  a Quarter. 


shades. 

HHHH  for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H I I for  architectural  use. 
HH  for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


Improvements  in  speaking  pipes. 

—By  means  ol  WHISHAW’S  REGISTERED  IMPROVED 
TELEKOUPH  'NON,  speaking  pipes  may  be  rendered  more 
generally  available  for  Public  Buildings.  Club  Houses,  Noblemen's 
Mansions,  City  Warehouses,  Offices,  &a  sc.  It  consists  of  a whistle- 
mouthpiece  of  ivory,  wood,  or  metal,  with  an  indicator  attached, 
by  means  of  which,  in  case  of  two  or  more  sneaking  tubes  being 
carried  iuto  one  room,  the  mouthpiece  frim  w'hicli  a whistle  pro- 
ceeds is  readily  ascertained.  The  newly-registered  invention  also 
embraces  a plan  to  supersede  the  neoe-sity  of  blowing  into  a 
speaking-pipe  when  the  whistle  at  the  further  end  is  required  to 
be  sounded. — Manufactured  solely  by  KEPP  and  COMPANY, 
40,  41,  and  42,  Chnndos-street,  Charlng-cross  : and  to  be  had  retail 
of  all  respectable  ironmongers. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4ce. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-1  me.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals:  Centre 
Flowers,  Ballusters,  Trusses,  &c. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

Fire-proof  construction.— 

FOX  and  BARRETT'S  PATENT.— The  great  importance 
of  fire-proof  construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  pubbshed  re- 
turns of  fires  in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former 
years,  the  numbefr  actually  exceeding  1.000,  or  an  average  of  three 
per  day.  This  result  affords  strong  corroboratiou  of  a fact  stated 
upon  high  auihority,  that  no  building  in  which  timber  joists  are 
used  is  practically  secure  from  the  danger  of  tire  ; and  when  to  this 
fact  it  is  added  that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages 
of  insects  and  vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the 
mischief  arising  from  its  extensive  u-e  will  be  sufficiently  apparent, 
ft  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  &0.. 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kino.  A mong  the  buildings  at  present 
in  progress  in  Loudon  on  this  system  is  the  new  Guv's  Hospital,  an 
extensive  range  providing  accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; 
and  for  buildings  of  this  description  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  for 
private  dwelling-houses,  offices,  workhouses,  &c.,  it  possesses  very 
great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent.  Mr.  BARRETT  date  Fox  and  Barrett),  12,  York-build- 
inps,  Adelphi,  whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this 
principle,  and  where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  24,  1852. 

HE  antiquities  of  the  City  of 
London  are  so  little  known  to 
many  of  its  inhabitants,  not- 
withstanding numerous  pub- 
lished accounts  of  them,  that 
we  think  it  cannot  be  -otherwise  than  useful 
and  entertaining  to  follow  the  “ British 
Archaeological  Association”  in  their  exami- 
nation of  them,  which  they  have  wisely  begun. 
Notwithstanding  bad  weather,  they  mustered 
strongly  on  the  14th,  in  Barber  Surgeon’s 
Hall,  Monkwell-street,  and  found  all  the 
archives  and  curious  plate  of  the  company 
spread  out  for  their  examination.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  noticed  the  curiously  carved 
17th  century  doorway,  guarded  by  a projecting 
hood,  belonging  to  the  Hall.  To  remind  them 
of  it  we  re-insert  a sketch  given  in  one  of  our 
early  volumes,  where,  too,  there  is  some  ac- 
count of  the  building,  and  its  contents.*  The 
very  names  of  half  the  streets  in  the  city  are 
full  of  information,  "but  we  are  all  in  too  much 
hurry  to  remember  it.  They  are  repeated  by 
rote  and  lose  their  significance.  Dwell  for  an 
instant,  for  example,  on  the  name  of  the  street 
we  are  in,  Monkwell-street, — monk’s  well, — 
and  it  will  be  found  to  lead  us  to  an  Abbot’s 
house,  and  a hermitage,  the  crypt  of  which 
remains  and  was  visited  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  we  shall  presently  have  to  tell ; — 
and  a very  curious  crypt  it  is.  Amongst 
the  plate  on  the  table  was  the  silver  gilt 
cup  and  cover,  with  bells,  presented  to 
the  company  by  King  Henry  VIII.;  and 
we  remembered  what  Pepys  had  written, 
1622-3  : — “ To  Chyrurgeons’  Hall,  where  we 
had  a fine  dinner  and  good  learned  company, 
many  doctors  of  physique,  and  we  used  with 
extraordinary  great  respect.  Among  other 
observables,  we  drank  the  King’s  health  out 
of  a gilt  cup  given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to 
this  company,  with  bells  hanging  at  it,  which 
every  man  is  to  ring  by  shaking  after  he  hath 
drank  up  the  whole  cup.”  The  company  sold 
this  cup  with  other  plate  in  the  17th  century 
to  build  their  hall,  but,  as  Mr.  Pettigrew 
pointed  out  in  a paper  read  by  him  to  the 
meeting  in  the  court-room,  it  was  purchased 
by  Edward  Arris  (master  of  the  company  in 
1651),  whose  portrait  is  in  the  court-room, 
and  presented  by  him  again  to  the  company. 
They  have  also  a handsome  cup  with  pendant 
acorns,  presented  by  Charles  II. ; and  four 
ancient  crowns,  worn  by  the  master  and  war- 
dens on  their  installation.  The  latter,  as  we 
understand,  were  recovered  from  cobwebs  and 
obscurity  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Anthony  Lyon  was  master. 

The  paper  to  which  we  have  alluded  was  a 
history  of  the  Barber-Surgeons’  Company, 
preceded  by  an  inquiry  into  the  history  of 
“ Barbery  and  Surgery  ” from  the  earliest 
times.  It  was  an  exceedingly  appropriate  and 
interesting  disquisition,  and  will  doubtless 
be  printed  in  full.  We  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  it  chiefly  for  some  information  respecting 


the  building  and  pictures,  but  will  first  make 
two  or  three  notes  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
more  particularly  treats.  The  conjunction  of 
two  such  opposite  functions  as  shaving  and 
surgery  may  appear  to  us  in  the  present  day 
as  a remarkable  incongruity,  but  recourse  to 
the  records  of  former  times  enables  us  to 
perceive  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  union, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  the  opera- 
tions of  both  are  manual.  In  the  twelfth 
century  the  ignorance  and  cupidity  of  the 
monks,  who  chiefly  practised  medicine,  caused 
the  Lateran  Council  to  forbid  their  attendance 
at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  other  than  as  minis- 
ters of  religion,  and  in  1139  to  prohibit  the 
regular  clergy  in  like  manner;  the  result  of 
which  canon  was  to  throw  the  composition 
of  medicines  and  the  performance  of  surgical 
operations  into  the  hands  of  the  servants  of 
the  priests  or  others. 

Charlemagne  established  many  schools  in 
various  places  where  medicine  was  taught, 
and  amongst  the  rules  at  that  time  laid  down 
was  this,  that  the  physician  could  not  claim 
his  fee  when  the  patient  died.  The  first 
surgeon  regularly  appointed  to  attend  an 
English  monarch,  so  far  as  the  reader  could 
ascertain,  was  Richard  de  Wy,  in  1360.  For  a 
long  time  there  was  a great  scarcity  of  properly 
taught  surgeons;  but  many,  still  acting  as 
surgeons  and  barbers,  came  over  from  France, 
and,  in  1461-2,  Edward  IV.  granted  a patent  of 
incorporation  to  the  company  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking.  At  this  time  men  allowed 
their  beards  to  grow,  and  shaving  was  an 
operation  of  rare  performance  unless  for  sur- 
gical purposes,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
the  surgeons  of  this  period  practised  as 
barbers.  In  the  32nd  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act 
was  passed  to  incorporate  the  barbers  and 
surgeons  into  one  body ; and  they  were  not 
separated  till  the  18th  of  George  II.  (1745). 
Guy’s  Hospital,  due  to  the  beneficence  of  a 
bookseller  of  that  name,  was  established  in 
1721,  St.  George’s  in  1734,  the  London  in 
1740,  and  the  Middlesex  in  1745.  We  must 
not,  however,  longer  follow  this  part  of  the 
subject.  The  original  theatre  at  Barber- 
Surgeons’  Hall,  which  escaped  the  fire  of 
London,  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  is 
called  by  Walpole  one  of  the  best  of  his 
works.  It  is  described  by  Hatton,  in  his 
“ New  View  of  London,”  as  of  “ an  elliptical 
form  and  commodiously  fitted  up  with  four 
degrees  of  seatsof  cedarwood,and  adorned  with 
the  figures  of  the  seven  liberal  sciences  and  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac ; also  containing 
the  skeleton  of  an  ostrich  put  up  by  Dr. 
Hobbs,  1682,  with  a bust  of  King  Charles  I.” 
and  other  matters.  “The  theatre  was  finished 
with  an  elliptical  cupola,  and  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.  the  hall  and  theatre  were  repaired 
and  beautified  under  the  direction  and  at  the 
expense  of  Lord  Burlington,  in  compliment  to 
the  architect.”  It  was  pulled  down  about  the 
year  1782,  the  materials  sold,  and  three  houses 
erected  on  its  site.  It  is  remarkable  that 
there  exists  no  engraving  of  it ; but  Mr.  Peter 
Cunningham  acquaints  us  that  “ the  design  of 
the  Chirurgeons’  Theatre,”  an  oval,  dated 
1636,  is  preserved  in  the  portfolio  of  Jones’s 
drawings  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford.* 

The  minute  of  the  Court  ordering  the  erec- 
tion of  the  theatre  is  dated  Feb.  11,  1635,  and 
provides  that  it  shall  be  “ executed  under  his 


* Vol.  III.  p.  19.  Under  the  arms  in  the  doorway  is  the  * Life  of  Inigo  Jones,  printed  for  the  Shakspeare  Society, 
date  1671,  with  the  words  Be  Prcescientia  Dei.  184S,  p.  34. 


Majesty’s  surveyor”  (Inigo  Jones).  A pre- 
vious minute,  dated  Sept.  27,  1626,  orders  that 
the  governors  “ shall  take  advice  of  workmen 
concerning  the  new  building  of  their  parlour 
and  lecture-house,”  to  proceed  as  shall  seem 
meet.  We  must  suppose  that  the  part  of  this 
relating  to  the  theatre  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance. 

The  hall  was  built  after  the  fire,  and  has  no 
point  of  interest  beyond  this,  that  the  semi- 
circular end  of  it  occupies  one  of  the  bastions 
of  the  ancient  London  wall, — or,  what  is  more 
likely,  occupies  the  site  of  it. 

The  Court  Room  has  an  elaborate  ceiling  of 
elegant  design,  in  the  centre  of  which  an  octa- 
gonal cupola  was  introduced  in  1733.  Mr.  Pet- 
tigrew attributed  this  ceiling  to  Inigo  Jones ; 
but  this  we  should  doubt,  unless  there  be 
actual  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  this  room 
there  is  a portrait  of  Inigo,  attributed  to  Van- 
dyke, and  a plaster  bust : we  did  not  notice, 
when  there,  if  the  latter  be  the  one  referred  to 
in  the  following  minute  : — 

“August  9,  1750.  — The  master  informed 
the  Court  that  Mr.  Gheys,  statuary,  had 
attended  the  governors  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting,  and  requested  to  have  the  skeleton 
that  used  to  hang  up  in  the  theatre,  for  which 
he  offered  to  present  this  company  with  some 
ornamental  figure  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which 
request  being  now  taken  into  consideration, — 
It  is  ordered  that  the  said  skeleton  be  delivered 
to  the  said  Mr.  Gheys,  on  his  presenting  the 
company  with  the  head  of  Inigo  Jones,  fixed 
upon  a pedestal,  and  bronzed,  and  with  such 
inscription  as  the  governors  shall  direct.” 
Holbein’s  celebrated  picture  here,  represent- 
ing Henry  VIII.  presenting  to  the  Barber  Sur- 
geons the  charter  by  which  they  were  incor- 
porated in  1541,  is  a wonderful  piece  of  paint- 
ing, full  of  character, — although  not  at  this 
time  exactly  as  it  left  the  painter’s  studio.  It 
was  engraved  by  Baron ; and  the  minutes  of 
the  company  have  the  following  entry  con- 
cerning the  occurrence  : — 

“ 27th  August,  1734.— Copper  plate  of  Hol- 
bein’s picture  ordered  of  Mr.  Baron,  for  150 
guineas, — 50  guineas  on  finishing  the  drawing, 
50  guineas  on  delivery  of  the  plate,  and  50 
guineas  on  100  prints.” 

As  an  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
the  picture  was  held  by  contemporaries,  Mr. 
Pettigrew  quoted  a letter  from  King  James  to 
the  company  which  runs  thus  : — 

“ James  R. — Trusty  and  wellbeloved,  we 
greet  you  well.  Whereas  we  are  informed  of 
a table  of  painting  in  your  hall,  wherein  is  the 
picture  of  our  predecessor  of  famous  memory, 
King  Henry  VIII.,  together  with  divers  of 
your  company,  which  being  very  like  him,  and  well 
done,  we  are  desirous  to  have  copied  : wherefore 
our  pleasure  is  that  you  presently  deliver  it 
unto  this  bearer,  our  wellbeloved  servant  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield,  Knight,  one  of  our  masters 
of  requests,  whom  we  have  commanded  to  re- 
ceive it  of  you,  and  to  see  it  with  all  expedition 
copied,  and  redelivered  safely;  and  so  we  bid 
you  farewell. — Given  at  our  court  at  New- 
market the  13th  day  of  January,  1617.” 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  original 
cartoons  from  which  this  picture  was  painted 
are  in  existence.  The  portraits  were  taken  on 
four  portions  of  paper,  which  have  luckily 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  have  been  put  together  and 
made  to  form  a picture. 

We  must  away,  however,  to  St.  James’s 
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fied  without  much  advantage  beyond  clean- 
liness. Here  lie  three  famous  Johns, — John 
Fox,  John  Speed,  and  John  Milton.  In  the 
register  this  is  the  entry  against  the  name  of 
the  first,  “John  ffox,  househoulder,  preachar,” 
April  20,  1587.  And  against  Milton’s  name 
appears  the  word  “ consumpcon.”*  Here, 
t°o,_'a  memorable  man  was  married,  August 
22nd,  1620;  the  register  book  thus  records  it : 
— “ Oliver  Crumwell  and  Elizabeth  Bourchr.” 
Carpenters’  Hall,  one  of  the  few  ancient 
buildings  in  the  City  that  escaped  the  Great 
Fire  of  1666, — it  did  so  narrowly, — was  the  last 
stopping  place  in  the  day’s  tour.  It  has  been 
already  so  fully  described  in  our  pages,  to- 
gether with  the  curious  and  interesting  wall 
paintings  discovered  there  in  1845,  that  we 
need  say  nothing  now  about  it.f  The 
company’s  books  and  charters,  of  which,  too, 
we  have  spoken,!  are  very  curious.  There  is 
distinct  notice  of  a guild  of  carpentry  in  1421, 
but  the  earliest  entry  in  the  company’s  books 
is  dated  1438,  and  commences  thus : — 
“ Jhfi  and  hes  moder  d£r  haue  mercy  on 
CrofFton  the  carpen(ter)  he  zyffe  zou  this  boke 
to  all  ye  companye.”  We  must  not  stay 
longer,  however,  amongst  the  old  things  of 
the  City,  and  we  can  end  with  nothing  better 
than  the  motto  of  the  guild  : — 
honour  ©oh. 


To  the  Ladies  of  England  and  those 
UNLEARNED  IN  ARCHITECTURE. — We  pro- 
pose to  commence,  in  an  early  number  of  The 
BurLDER,  and  to  continue  until  completed,  a 
popular  sketch  of  the  history  of  architecture 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  in 
the  shape  of  a series  of  Letters  to  a Lady,  giving 
the  characteristics  and  dates  of  the  various 
styles,  with  occasional  illustrations,  references 
to  existing  examples,  and  brief  notices  of 
eminent  architects  structure-raisers.  Our  ob- 
ject will  be  to  make  these  letters  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive,  and  to  give  a stock  of  use- 
ful knowledge  in  a pleasant  form  to  some  who 
j would  be  otherwise  deterred  from  acquiring  it_ 


DOORWAY,  BARBER  SURGEONS’  HALL. 


‘called  in  the  wall  neare  Cripplegate,”  a cell 
anciently  belonging  to  the  abbot  of  Garandon. 
From  the  monks  here,  and  a well  belonging  to 
them,  the  street  took  its  name.  This  hermitage 
was  purchased  from  King  Edward  VI.  by 
William  Lambe,  who  dying  in  1577,  gave  it 
with  other  property,  to  the  clothworkers,  “ to 
the  intent  they  shall  hire  a minister  to  say 
divine  service  there.”  Mr.  White  read  a brief 
paper  on  the  history  of  the  foundation,  dating 
from  Henry  I.,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
pointed  out  that  the  old  building  being  de- 
cayed, it  was  pulled  down  in  1825,  and  a new 
chapel  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Angell. 
The  crypt  of  the  old  building  was  left,  and 
although  interfered  with  by  modern  brickwork 
is  eminently  deserving  of  a visit.*  In  the  centre 
of  this  crypt  is  probably  the  well : the 
sound,  on  striking  the  ground,  justifies  the 
belief.  Over  it  is  a column,  and  on  each  side 
of  the  crypt,  and  in  each  angle,  except  at  the 
north-west,  is  an  attached  column : from  all 
these  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting  spring,  and  thns 
form  four  compartments.  The  columns  are 
very  short,  the  capitals  peculiar  in  shape  : the 
groining  is  semicircular,  and  is  ornamented 

* Malcolm,  in  Londinium  Jtedicivum,  says,  erroneously, 
that  no  portion  of  the  old  building  remains. 


with  a bold  zigzag  : the  date  of  the  crypt  may 
be  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr. 
White  first  pointing  out  the  importance  which 
attached  to  Wells  in  London  before  the  city  was 
otherwise  supplied  with  water,  made  a sugges- 
tion which  is,  at  all  events,  very  ingenious. 
Stow,  he  said,  tells  us  the  postern  of  Cripple- 
gate  was  so  called,  long  before  the  Conquest, 
of  cripples  begging  there ; but  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  name  might  have  been  given  from 
this  being  near  to  the  Crypt  Well , in  which  case 
there  would  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
structure  is  of  an  older  date  than  the  Norman 
conquest ; and  he  thought  his  view  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  w so  much  resembled  p that  it 
might  be  taken  for  that  letter.  We  may  men- 
tion that  this  gate  was  anciently  called  Porta 
Contractonim ; still  this  would  not  be  con- 
clusive against  the  theory. 

The  next  place  visited  was  the  Church  of 
St.  Giles,  hy  the  gate  in  question,  which  was 
founded  as  early  as  1090  by  Alfune,  the  col- 
league of  Rahere,  who  built  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in  Smithfield,  It 
was  bnrnt  and  restored  in  1545,  and  now 
presents  but  a sad  jumble  of  ancient  and 
modern  work.  It  has  been  recently  “ beauti- 


ARCIIITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

THE  LAMPS  OF  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING. 

In  the  questions  of  art,  delineation,  science^ 
and  building,  we  have  overtaken  the  entire 
realm  of  our  professional  knowledge.  The 
master  of  building,— first  as  artist,  secondly 
as  draughtsman,  thirdly  as  mechanical  con- 
structor, and  fourthly  as  practical  supervisor, — 
this  is  the  man  of  business  designated  an 
architect.  Were  he  no  more  than  this  mere 
man  of  business,  I should  have  no  more  to- 
examine  concerning  him,  except  the  last  and 
universal  question  of  housekeeping, — no  other 
lamp  to  search  out  for  your  journey,  my  son, 
except  the  last  lamp  of  making  a living;  but 
inasmuch  as  there  is  comprehended  in  this 
realm  of  his  a certain  province  which  among 
its  fellows  is  distinct  from  all— subtle,  refined, 
poetical,  while  its  associates  are  but  as  arith- 
metic and  tool-handling — we  take  him  into  a 
sanctuary  where  he  must  put  off  these  his 
slippers  at  the  door — a chamber  where  even 
Science  and  Philosophy  do  not  come, — where 
Galileo  and  Newton,  Bacon  and  Watt,  may 
not  enter  at  all ; but  where  poor  poets  and 
painters  and  musicians  and  such  like  sit,  in 
what  grosser  men  deem  to  be  visionary 
enthusiasm  and  selfdenial,  as  the  administrators 
of  Heaven’s  own  beautiful  in  the  world  of  men. 
He  is  in  the  sanctuary  of  Art,  and  there  shine 
upon  him  new  lamps. 

The  architect  has  now  to  look  to  two  ques- 
tions more  : first,  if  he  is  to  be  a worthy  artist, 

* Godwin’s  “ London  Churches;’’  toL  i, 

T "See  roL  iv.  p.  87. 
t See  vol.  yii.  p.  121. 
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v he  shall  take  up  his  art ; and  secondly, 
le  is  to  be  a worthy  artist,  how  he  shall  hand  j 
vn  hi-'s  art; — first,  as  the  follower  of  teachers 

0 have  gone  before,  how  he  shall  so  learn  j 
to  be  a brother  worthy  of  their  fellowship  ; , 

1 secondly,  as  a predecessor  of  learners  in  j 
turn,  how  he  shall  so  perform  his  part  in 

s drama  of  progress  as  to  become  a master  , 
honourable  renown.  These,  then,  are  my  , 
ops  of  Learning  and  Teaching,  and  their  ' 
ht  is  for  the  architect  as  artist  alone. 

I would  not  have  you  endeavour  to  believe  ; 
it  in  architecture  we  have  the  noblest  of, 
s ; I am  rather  of  opinion  that  it  is  one  of ! 
somewhat  humble  class.  Poetry,  as  the 
tcription  of  all  beautiful  that  words  can  j 
ich,reaches  from  a picture  of  the  littlewayside  ' 
wer  to  visions  of  the  unseen  mysteries  of  j 
javen  itself — dreams  of  the  music  of  the 
•aphim  and  the  very  speech  of  Deity, 
inting  and  statuary,  as  the  delineation  of  all 
autiful  that  is  visible,  overtake  the  whole  of 
it  exquisiteness  with  which  is  endowed  all 
tural  and  human  expression, — the  nobleness 
great  men,  the  loveliness  of  woman,  the 
andeur  of  the  storm,  the  freshness  of  the 
jrning,  the  gloom  of  the  grave,  almost  the 
lendour  of  the  sun.  Architecture  being  but 
e decoration  of  a manufacture,  can  claim  no 
ch  excellence  as  either  of  these;  and  even 
usic,  more  sensual  (if  I may  so  use  the  word) 
an  intellectual,  as  I conceive  it  is,  takes  such 
hold  upon  our  sympathies,  and  is  60  en- 
incing,  enthralling,  electrical,  magical,  a 
ing,  that  I can  scarcely  refuse,  if  art  is  to  be 
easured  by  enjoyment,  to  accord  even  to  it  a 
gher  place  than  to  any  work  of  mere  decora- 
m,  although  it  should  be  the  noblest  effort 
the  noblest  decorative  skill — “ the  Parthenon 
Athens,  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  or  the 
inster  of  York.” 

I have  here  incidentally  indicated  in  some 
anner  the  four  departments  in  which,  accord- 
g to  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  art  is 
iveloped ; the  decorative  being  the  depart- 
ent  which  comprehends  architecture.  In 
her  words,  decorative  art  being  the  fine  art 
■ beauty- work  of  manufacture,  building,  as 
le  branch  of  manufacture,  originates  archi- 
cture  as  its  fine  art  or  beauty-work.  “ Cot- 
ms  ” are  another  branch  of  manufacture,  and 
le  beauty-work  of  the  printer’s  pattern- drawer 
fine  art  no  less.  Dressmaking  and  tailoring 
•e  manufacture  again,  and  their  beauty-work 
ne  art  too.  The  plain  truth  goes  farthest, 
ly  son,  all  the  world  over;  the  tailor  at  his 
utting-table,  and  the  modiste  at  hers,  are  own 
rother  and  sister  to  the  architect  over  his 
rawing-board  : and  if  those  artists  are  suffi- 
lently  humble  to  give  great  precedence  to  the 
ther,  they  might  decide  differently,  if  they 
new  better, — in  so  far  that  at  no  time  have 
lilors  and  dressmakers  acknowledged  “ the 
uthority  of  antiquity,”  or  advocated  a “ rigid 
dherence  to  the  examples,”  except  for  fancy 
alls  and  foolery. 

But  do  not  imagine  all  this  while  that  in 
rchitecture  we  have  no  better  a thing  than 
ery  common-place  effort  of  the  mind.  If 
lichelangelo,  as  architect,  is  identified  with, 
s it  were,  Messrs.  Moses  and  Son,  so  is 
lilton  with  the  “ poets  ” whom  those  worthies 
: keep ;”  and  the  great  Florentine,  again,  as 
iainter  and  sculptor,  with  him  who  daubs  a 
larrot  on  a tea-tray,  or  carves  a hound’s  head 
n a gent’s  cane.  Such  is  art ; and  it  is  its 
xcellent  mission  that  it  not  only  soars  with 
he  loftiest  intellect  into  the  sky,  but  creeps 
pith  the  humblest  upon  the  humblest  ground, 
o beautify  and  bless  both  high  and  low.  And 
f in  other  arts  there  may  be  greater  loftiness 
if  aim,  still  in  those  whose  province  is  but  the 
lecorative,  the  summit  of  endeavour  is  fre- 
|uently  by  no  means  other  than  a most  noble 
(eight ; and  in  architecture,  which  is  the 
grandest  of  all  decorative  arts  (because  build- 
ng  is  the  grandest  of  all  manufactures),  the 
lummit  of  endeavour  is  never  unworthy  of 
loble  minds,  but  offers  a prize  of  very  lofty 
deasure  and  very  honourable  fame. 

Thus,  then,  stands  the  position  of  the  artist- 
irchitect, — second,  certainly,  but  no  more,  to 
he  highest  artists,  inasmuch  as  Michelangelo 
itooped  a little,  but  very  little,  when  he  laid 
iside  the  pencil  of  the  painter  and  the  chisel  of 


the  statuary  to  be  the  master  of  the  builder  at 
St.  Peter’s.  And  such  is  the  nature  of  archi- 
tecture-art,— the  highest  art  of  the  decorator, — 
perhaps  so  much  the  highest,  in  respect  of  the 
extensive  and  intricate  knowledges  it  involves, 
and  the  costly,  laborious,  and  noble  works  in 
which  its  principles  operate,  that  all  other  arts 
of  its  class  are  left  so  far  behind  as  to  appear 
of  inferior  class,  but  for  theoretical  identity  of 
fundamental  purpose. 

The  man  of  business,  following  the  long  list 
of  those  who,  as  men  of  business,  have  gone 
before,  needs  but  to  acquire  in  the  most  effi- 
cient manner  the  mastership  of  his  business, 
whereby  to  earn  a creditable  livelihood,  and 
take  the  position,  according  to  his  capacity,  of 
a meritorious  member  of  society.  By  far  the 
great  majority  of  men  in  any  sphere  can  attain 
to  no  more  than  this,  and  if  a man  attains  to 
no  less  he  does  well.  But  the  question  with 
the  artist  is  based  on  another  foundation, — it 
commences  with  an  entirely  different  idea. 

It  is  no  such  matter  as  business,  or  per- 
sonal profit,  or  selling  one’s  labour  for 
a price.  Every  artist  must  attend  to  all 
this  in  his  separate  capacity  of  a man 
of  business;  for  every  one  must  look  to 
the  lamp  of  making  a living,  of  necessity ; 
but  his  artist’s  mission  and  art-fellowship,  as 
a follower  of  those  artists  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, are  a question  of  fascination  and  devo- 
tion. There  is  some  element  in  the  artist’s 
mind  which  constrains  him  to  own  spon- 
taneous and  anxious  allegiance  to  art ; the 
hand  that  made  him  made  him  a priest  of  this 
mission  (and  the  world  would  be  a joyless 
world,  I say,  without  such  mission) ; it  is  not 
by  choice  of  his,  but  by  constraint,  by  fasci- 
nation, by  tie  of  nature,  by  spiritual  patriotism. 
History  records  the  living  of  a succession  of 
these  art-priests, — art  the  one  aim  of  their 
living,  and  art  their  glory  now  that  they  are 
long  dead.  History  records  their  names  as  a 
special  and  recognised  priesthood,  honoured 
among  men ; and  time  hands  down  their 
works  among  the  world’s  treasures,  long  after 
their  own  poor  hands  have  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  long  after  the  very  traditions  of 
their  ordinary  lives,  their  friends  and  enemies, 
their  joys  and  sorrows,  have  been  lost  in 
oblivion.  These  men  have,  step  by  step,  carried 
on  all  through  the  ages  this  increasing  pur- 
pose,— the  embodiment  of  those  beautiful 
thoughts  which  are  playing  in  the  souls  of 
men  all  the  world  through,  the  reflections  of 
the  beautiful  things  of  Nature’s  teeming  pic- 
ture. It  is  surely  an  exquisite  mission,  this, 
of  the  artist,  and  men  of  the  rudest  and  most 
sordid  own  it  and  honour  it.  How,  then, 
shall  the  novice  assume  the  vestment  as  a 
worthy  follower  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore, and  proceed  to  minister  as  a worthy 
priest  of  so  excellent  a mission  ? 

Now  I have  been  speaking  of  the  artist 
without  naming  the  architect,  for  I could 
scarcely  venture  to  say  all  this  of  him  specially. 
I could  say  it  all  of  the  poet,  the  painter,  and 
even  the  musician,  and  meet  universal  sym- 
pathy with  my  earnestness ; but  to  speak  of 
the  architect  so  would  provoke  the  smile  of 
derision,  and  I should  be  but  called  upon  to 
include  in  my  enthusiasm  my  artists  the  tailor 
and  dressmaker  as  well.  In  fact,  I should  at 
once  be  met  with  the  assertion  that  however 
truthfully  I may  be  speaking  of  the  poet,  the 
painter,  or  the  musician,  the  architect  must  be 
excluded  entirely,  having  no  more  these  lamps 
of  Learning  and  Teaching  to  look  to  than  the 
tailor  has.  And  true  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
afflatus  of  the  art-energy,  that  just  as  the  great 
poet,  or  painter,  or  musician  is  always  inspired 
with  it  as  the  essence  of  his  vocation,  so  the 
great  tailor  has  never  any  of  it  at  all,  for  with 
him  it  would  be  but  a travesty  ; while  in  the 
great  architect  the  amount  of  it  is  seldom  more 
than  very  little  indeed.  This  is  all  true 
assuredly,  and  it  is  but  evidence  of  the  order 
of  precedence  of  the  arts, — first,  the  high  arts, 
with  poetryat  the  summit;  and  last  the  low  arts, 
graduating  down  to  such  a thing  as  the  beauty- 
work  of  the  modiste,  and  even  lower  still,  and 
midway  the  better  arts  of  decoration,  witharchi- 
tectureattheirhead.  ButI  would  haveyouknow 
that  the  architect  is  not  always  devoid  of  this 
afflatus,  but  that  many  a one  in  the  ages  can 


be  named  whose  life  was  devoted  to  the  art- 
mission  with  a constancy  which  leaves  the 
uninitiated  to  wonder  how  so  much  poetry 
could  come  out  of  building,  and  the  initiated 
to  admire  the  earnestness  with  which  the  depth 
of  that  poetry  was  fathomed. 

The  fine  art  architecture  being  the  decora- 
tive art  of  building — the  beauty-work  of  that 
one  among  the  “ manufactures  ” of  our  hands, 
— the  principles  of  its  administration  are  of 
course  these — preliminarily,  the  principles  of 
building-work  itself,  and  then  the  principles  of 
beautifying  building-work,  and  the  principles 
of  ornamenting  or  enriching  building-work; 
or  the  objects  of  the  art  are — first,  to  form 
or  outline  any  given  scientific  features  of 
building  with  grace  and  expression  or  emphasis 
intrinsically;  secondly,  to  govern  the  origina- 
tion of  those  very  features  with  subjection  to 
a desire  for  such  grace  and  emphasis  as  them- 
selves first  principles;  and,  thirdly,  to  enhance 
the  effect  by  appropriate  embellishments,  or- 
namentation, enrichment,  extrinsically.  The 
fundamentals  of  criticism  ar.d  the  fundamentals 
of  composition  are,  therefore,  first,  the  prin- 
ciples of  manufacture  (which  govern  all  deco- 
rative arts,  or  arts  of  manufacture,  but  no 
others) ; and,  secondly,  those  of  sense-beauty, 
as  I may  call  it  (or  that  system  of  melody  and 
harmony  in  forms,  colours,  and  tones,  which  is 
the  sole  authority  in  music,  and  partially  more 
or  less  in  all  decorative  and  delineative  arts) : 
and  the  only  remaining  fundamental  of  cri- 
ticism and  composition  in  art— the  principles 
of  nature — (which  govern  solely  in  poetry  or 
descriptive  art,  jointly  with  those  of  sense- 
beauty,  in  the  delineative,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, and  not  at  all  in  music)  does  not  enter  into 
decorative  art  in  any  form,  except  inasmuch  as 
delineative  art,  used  in  decorative  ornament, 
must  be  subject  to  its  own  laws.  Here,  then, 
is  the  course  of  study  for  the  artist- architect, — 
first,  the  principles  of  building ; secondly, 
those  of  sense-beauty  of  form  and  colour; 
and,  thirdly,  those  of  nature,  so  far  as  deline- 
ative art  is  made  an  accessory  to  his  decora- 
tion. Take  these  as  the  guiding  stars  of  your 
endeavour,  the  roots  of  your  fancy,  the  stand- 
ards of  your  judgment : for  as  we  sow  we 
must  reap,  and  these  only  are  the  seeds  of  art; 
all  other  system  is  fallacious,  barren,  and  de- 
structive. These  are  the  principles  which, 
from  the  infancy  of  building-beauty,  the  minds 
of  the  fathers  in  our  fellowship  have  searched 
for  and  striven  to  embody  in  their  works  : the 
beginnings  were  small,  very  small ; frequently 
has  the  course  had  to  be  recommenced;  the 
deviations,  and  errors,  and  failures,  have  been 
numerous  ; the  progress,  compared  with  other 
progresses,  has  been  slow;  but  the  noble  his- 
tory of  a noble  art  has  flowed  on  all  through 
the  generations  of  the  past,  and  it  can  be 
pleasurably  traced,  with  but  few  gaps  now,  and 
these  decreasing  daily,  and  the  names  of  its 
succession  of  kings  are  registered  for  our 
hero-worship,  and  for  the  admiration  of 
enlightened  man  at  large,  although  they  and 
we  are  but  architects  and  no  more.  And  if 
we,  as  true  followers  in  this  fellowship,  would 
take  our  place  worthily,  we  must  indoctrinate 
ourselves  with  their  laws ; and  if  we  would 
hand  down  our  mission  to  our  followers  in 
their  turn  we  must  preserve  those  laws  intact. 
We  must  progress  from  their  progression,  and 
in  the  right  line.  And  we  must  leave  behind 
us  a clear  path  for  our  sons  to  follow,  to  pro- 
gress from  our  progression  without  a check. 
As  men  of  business  our  duty  is  to  look  to 
ourselves ; but  as  artists,  it  is  our  duty  to  look 
to  our  art. 

Now  the  idea  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
late  ages  chiefly  entertained  on  these  questions 
of  our  learning  and  teaching  is  that  we  shall 
worship  old  doings  and  imitate  therm  And  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  that  the  old  doers  of  those 
old  doings,  if  they  could  rise  from  the  duet,  or 
their  spirits  look  down  upon  us  from  their 
hoary  works,  would  feel  less  pride  of  flattery 
than  shame  and  reproach.  They  would  give 
us  but  little  thanks  for  our  honour  and  fidelity 
to  themselves,  and  much  upbraiding  for  our 
infidelity  and  dishonour  to  their  and  our  art. 
A very  bad  system  of  learning  and  teaching  is 
this.  Its  admirers  cannot  pretend  that  the 
fathers  learned  and  taught  so  themselves. 
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except  it  be  the  old  Romans,  whom  they 
avowedly  despise  for  the  very  fact  of  their  so 
doing.  And  how  we  can,  with  one  breath, 
despise  the  system  in  others  which  with  the 
next  we  openly  advocate  for  ourselves,  is  more 
than  I can  find  a ready  reason  for.  And  here 
let  it  be  understood  that  I do  not  blame  the 
Classicists  of  our  time,  and  let  the  Gothicists 
go  free,  but  almost  the  reverse  ; it  is  the  entire 
principle  of  copying,  following,  imitating, 
adopting,  adapting,  or  whatever  form  it  takes 
for  the  occasion,  which  I denounce  in  every 
respect  in  which  it  is  made  a fundamental 
element  of  thought  in  architectural  art,  whether 
with  reference  to  copying  a certain  design  in 
whole  or  part,  following  a period,  imitating  a 
master,  or  adopting  a style  and  adapting  it  (of 


for  it  now  to  overtake,  and  therefore  we  may 
fairly  look  for  the  end,  and  hope  for  better 
days.  The  error  originated  in  a very  excusable 
manner,  at  the  period  of  the  general  revival  of 
ancient  letters.  Everything  of  the  authentic 


SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

The  prevention  of  smoke  is  a desiderat 
which  has,  more  or  less,  engaged  public  att 
tion  for  many  years  ; and  individual  enterpi 
has  from  time  to  time  effected  considers 
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necessity)  to  the  requirements  of  a different  I in  architecture,  however,  it  has  scarcely  yet 1 .mjkdtom  dLlT 'to  .w‘.‘ 

age  from  its  own.  Answer  me  this  question  : . completed  its  appointed  course.  Under  what  when  the ^ ° ' ' ' ‘ " - --  y-’ 

WnU  IQ  if  f lot  urn  nnnro/lnirv  Knil/1  in  nil  • _ . 1 1 1 il  To  it  a-  n t . n ..  , 'VUCll  lllC 


l'?Li?.|t.:that  we  nrad?>’s  ,build  in  Roman  * archh  | Tsmoke  ’'Till  pofokfprempt^nd'  cond“ 


ofmtitations-in  all  styles  but  our  own  t | lecture,  “ adapted  ” to  the  modern  time,  e„- ! ^aTfa.  LuVitil^it  W^nXtTe  imere 
"I??1 l"*y.B‘'miJ°fed  a !on«  and  umntorraptad  career.  In  [f  the  owners  o/theseTall  fumiducts  (lo< 


The  originator  of  this  very  sin^ 

I designate,  for  want  of  an  accepted  name,  the  I Je've;;  sLlT of  Mnflfcl  I S “ °kT  01  theae  “>  fumid““s  (lo< 

archaeologian.  It  is  not  the  archaeologist,  the  ! of  two  principles,— the  one  carrying  “ adanta-  I on  the  ciS  If6  7^’  ?S  WC  &A 
honourable  antiquary,  at  all.  1 am,  so  far,  tion  » into  “Pab  use l L preventl™  = »«*«.»  will  be  wh 


cr>  f-ir  > tiyvr.  » • <<  i ,,  . , J D * oiuc  ui  picrcuuun ; anu  ic  win  oe  wn 

archaeologist  myself my  taste  does  not  lead  “ purity  ” and gradually  repudiating' “a^apta-  he?ime»g  ?Wfl.  gi°°^  f®!  thry  " 
me  to  enthusiasm  i„  Aspect  of  i,-it  is  not  | ti£  d’Td  =T^in^  j 


JS™*  "5i8Tu™Tn“t’antiquV”COthSat  I 22^1^  W ' uTSTug  c2  “>1  aa  -&■ 

lTeJral‘ I me"ts  ,in  a"°ther  aty!e  •. f”  tke  result  of  this  ) City  o"  London  Sewers  Act  T™ 


one  of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  educated  j gradual  repudiation  of  adaptation  is  simply  the 
curiosity  in  the  human  mind,  is  to  me  among  gradual  abandonment  of  the  one  condition 


That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Januai 


, - . . ’ _ » | ft- uouiiuuuiuuh  U1  lUE  UUC  UUllUlllUll  Oil  1 .,  , . , , , — , J — 

the  most  entertaining  and  pleasurable  of  dis-  which  the  exotic  style  was  adopted  and  the  1 ? thou  , e,Sht  hundred  and  fifty-two,  eve 
course.  I am  never  at  a loss  in  that  best  | gradual  development  of  its  unfitness  in  re-  f^n^..enip!oy?d  or  t0  be  employed  in  the  wor 


appreciation  of  archaeology  by  which  one  can ! quirements  foreign  to  its  origin.  Thus  the 


place  himself  in  the  very  past  itself, — not : Palladian  pursued  purity  at  length  into  the 
merely  registering  dry  forms  and  facts  as  such,  I Greek  style,  and  at  last  to  such°an  extent  of 
but  reverting  in  fancy  to  the  very  scenes  of  old  repudiation  of  adaptation  there  as  to  make  way 
time  themselves,  and  dreaming  day-dreams  of  for  the  palatial  Italian  and  the  Gothic  styles 
those  that  are  gone,  till  they  come  forth  from  , (not  to  speak  of  erratic  and  frantic  efforts  in 
the  tomb  again,  and  walk  and  talk  as  men  and  the  way  of  Egyptian,  Moorish,  Chinese,  and 
women,  with  all  their  strange  old-fashioned  so  on)  to  tempt  the  dissatisfied  copyist.  This 
ways  about  them  as  they  seem  to  us  now,  but  they  did  successfully,  so  that  Mr.  Hosking 
with  the  same  blood  in  their  veins  and  the  tells  us  “it  is  an  argument  in  proof  of  the 
•same  light  in  their  eyes,  the  same  anxieties  in  classical  beauty  of  the  Pointed  style  that  when 
their  thoughts,  and  the  same  joys  and  sorrows,  the  eyes  of  men  were  opened  to  the  perfections 
hopes  and  fears,  in  their  lives,  that  we  have.  I of  Greek  architecture  they  began  to  discern  its 
T ins  is  what  I hold  to  be  the  enjoyment  of  merits  also.”  My  explanation  of  the  circum 


archaeology,  and  so  do  I enjoy  the  archaeolo- 
gist's discourse.  But  the  discourse  of  the 
archaeologian — the  painstaking  resurrection  of 
minutiae  of  fact  as  matter,  not  of  curiosity  for 
inquisitiveness,  but  of  revelation  and  authority 
for  present  avail, — I will  not  use  hard  words, 
my  son,  but  I will  say  that  I deplore  this  ex- 
ceedingly. Suppose,  say  I,  that  history  were 
to  become  deranged  in  this  manner,  like 
archaeology — that  historians  were  to  take  to  this 


stance  alluded  to  rather  is  that  men  discovered 
the  inappropriateness  of  Greek  “ perfections,” 
and  turned  their  attention  gradually  to  another 
style  (from  mere  habit)  to  try  what  would  come 
of  that.  During  the  past  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  have  been  pursuing  Gothic  copy- 
ism into  purity,  and  its  unfitness  for  modern 
purposes  is  now  being  rapidly  developed.  Of 
the  Italian  style  I can  only  say  that,  being  so 
much  more  appropriate  for  our  purposes  than 


resurrectionism,  and  delineate  the  actions  of  any  other,  it  wears  well  and  gives  occasion  for 
men  and  women  of  old.  not  for  the  crratifif-at.inn  ...m  


men  and  women  of  old,  not  for  the  gratification 
of  enlightened  curiosity,  but  for  the  use  and 
authority  of  persons  whose  pride  it  was  to 
copy,  imitate,  adopt,  and  adapt  to  themselves, 
the  characters  of  these  men  and  women  of  old 
— one  “adopting”  the  idiosyncracy  of  Julius 
Cassar,  another  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
another  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  another  that 
of  Tippoo  Saib,  another  that  of  the  poor  high- 
priestess  of  Amen-Ra  in  the  Mummy-room ; 
and  another  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  or  Jacob, 
Tiglathpileser,  Robin  Hood,  Dr.  Johnson,  or 
the  Caliph  Omar,  or  whomsoever  else  might 
take  his  fancy, — suppose  we  were  to  walk 


much  promising  originality,  which  will  pre- 
sently expand  into  the  means  of  our  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  our  own  strength ; whereupon, 
the  purity  of  the  Gothic  having  by  that  time 
defeated  itself,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  true 
lamps  of  learning  and  teaching  will  be  lighted 
again,  and  these  false  lamps,  whereby  art- 
learning has  been  made  parrot-rote,  and  art- 
teaching the  systematic  overthrow  of  liberty 
and  genius,  extinguished  and  broken  up  for 
ever,  to  be  dug  out  of  deep  dust  in  due  time 
by  the  healthful  archaeologist  and  held  up  for 
the  wonder  of  a better  age,  and  for  the  warning 
of  all  well-meaning  inquirers  into  antiquity  to 


about  every  day  in  all  manner  of  guises,  and  j avoid  the  errors  of  the  archieologian,  whe- 
pcrtorm  all  manner  of  appropriate  action,  tlier  Greek  or  Goth,  and  of  all  brethren  in  our 
according  to  these  precedents  of  history,—  art-fellowship  to  keep  to  the  healthy  first 
where  would  it  end  ? Suppose  some  of  us  principles  of  their  art  as  they  would  be  worthy 


were  to  become  crazy  with  a resolve  to  **  imi- 
tate ” the  politics,  laws,  and  social  institutions 
of  some  fashionable  “ period,”  and  advocate  a 
reversion  bodily  to  the  feudal  system,  and 
tournaments,  and  trial  by  ordeal,  and  ships 
like  large  nautilus-shells  with  cross-bowmen 
in  them,  and  tough  beef  and  ale  for  break- 
fast, with  fresh  rushes  on  the  floor,  how  would 
the  world  receive  our  arguments  ? and  where 
would  they  put  us  ? 

Archaeology  in  architecture  will  be  cultivated 
no  less  than  now,  when  the  present  mistaken 


application  of  it  has  been  long  forgotten, 
do  not  care  to  hesitate  in  predicting  that  its 
reign  is  now  nearly  over.  It  lias  reigned  long — 
ever  since  the  fourteenth  century,  more  or  less; 
and  it  has  run  through  a great  deal  of  matter 
in  one  way  or  another ; there  is  not  much  left 


followers  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  and 
worthy  leaders  of  those  who  come  after. 

K. 


ing  of  engines  by  steam,  and  every  furnace  er 
ployed  or  to  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factor 
printing  house,  dyehouse,  iron  foundry,  glasshoui 
distillery,  brewhouse,  bakehouse,  gasworks,  wate 
works,  and  other  buildings  used  for  the  purpose 
trade  or  manufacture  within  the  City  (although 
steam  engine  be  not  used  or  employed  therein 
shall  in  all  cases  be  constructed  or  altered  so  as 
consume  the  smoke  arising  from  such  a furnaci 
and  if  any  person  shall,  after  the  first  day 
January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-tw 
use  any  such  furnace  which  shall  not  be  construct! 
so  as  to  consume  or  burn  its  own  smoke,  or  shs 
so  negligently  use  any  such  furnace  as  that  tl 
smoke  arising  therefrom  shall  not  be  effectual 
consumed  or  burnt,  or  shall  carry  on  any  trade  ( 
business  which  shall  occasion  any  noxious  or  offer 
sive  effluvia,  or  otherwise  annoy  the  neighbourhoo 
or  inhabitants,  without  using,  to  the  satisfactic 
of  the  commissioners,  the  best  practicable  mear 
for  preventing  or  counteracting  such  annoyanci 
every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
sum  of  not  more  than  five  pounds  nor  less  than  fort 
shillings,  for  and  in  respect  of  every  day  durin 
which  or  any  part  of  which  such  furnace  or  annoy 
ance  shall  be  so  used  or  continued.” 


Here  is  something  active  and  positive;  an 
although,  within  Temple-bar,  the  dictum  c 
“No  smoking  allowed”  does  not  extend  t 
kitchen  chimneys,  it  may  yet  not  be  unin 
teresting  if  we  examine  the  subject  in  its  lead 
ing  phases,  to  the  end  that  the  idea  of  smok 
prevention  may  become,  popularly,  more  fami 
liar  and  less  misty. 

A very  brief  reference  will  suffice,  to  tha 
transitional  period  when,  through  the  deca 
dence  of  the  forests,  the  innovation  of  sea 
coal,  otherwise  coal  brought  by  sea  all  the  waa 
from  Newcastle,  had  disturbed  the  ancien 
arrangements  of  the  hearth,  and  interferec 
with  the  vested  prerogatives  of  hand-irons  ant 
fire-dogs,  superinducing  “ cradles  ” and  such 
like  contrivances.  It  is  so  amusing,  nay 
edifying,  to  contemplate  the  disgust  witl 
which  the  refined  and  sensitive  author  o: 
“ Sylva  ” regarded  the  new  fuel,  or,  at  least 
the  effects  of  its  extensive  use  in  manufactories 
within  the  walls,  that  we  are  tempted  to  lei 
him  speak  for  himself, — showing  how  ancient 


St.  Botolph’s  Without,  Aldersgate  l lsfthe  outcry  ra,sed  against  the  sooty  products 
—The  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  Without  1 of  ®oa\  c°mbustion,  although  not  accompanied 
Aldersgate,  was  opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  J™1"  the.  demand  that  lts  consumers  should 
having  been  repaired  under  the  direction  0f ; burn  l‘ie*r  own  smoke : 

Mr.  John  Blyth,  architect.  Our  informant  “That  this  glorious  and  ancient  city,  which 
states  that  the  coved  ceiling  over  the  altar  is  commands  the  proud  ocean  to  the  farthest  anti- 


painted tints  of  drab,  the  whole  of  the  orna- 
ments enriched  with  gold.  The  wall  under 
the  string  course  is  finished  verd  antique.  The 
six  upper  panels  are  filled  in  with  arabesques, 
and  the  four  lower  with  figures  representing 
the  four  evangelists,  painted  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Sang.  The  marbling  and  gilding  were  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Sewell. 


podes,  should  wrap  her  stately  head  in  clouds  of 
smoke  and  sulphur,  I deplore  with  just  indigna- 
tion. What  darkens  all  her  other  attributes  except 
that  hellish  and  dismal  cloud  of  sea-coal,  which  is 
not  only  perpetually  over  our  head,  but  mixed  with 
the  otherwise  wholesome  and  excellent  air  ; and  that 
not  from  culinary  fires,  which  being  weak  and  less 
often  fed  below,  is  easily  dispersed  ; but  from  some 
few  funnels  belonging  only  to  brewers,  dyers,  lime- 
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most  commonly  used,  is  of  a more  friable  : employed  for  that  purpose.  The  subject  was 
nature  splitting  up  into  fragments,  as  its  , forcibly  brought  before  the  attention  of  learned 
gaseous  components  are  evolved  in  combus-  Europe  by  an  important  senes  of  illustrations, 
tion-  in  thisP  process  a certain  quantity  of  published  in  Germany,  by  a gentleman  then 
atmospheric  air  is  essential.  Splint  and  My  ' present,  Iderr  Semper, 

coal  bPur„  more  freely,  and  require  less  - I *d  ^ n ^ w^s  o e ^ 


than  the  preceding. 

The  air  required  for  perfect  combustion  is 


Among  these  were  restorations  of  a part  of  the 
Parthenon,  a building  at  Pompeii,  an  Etruscan 


not  simply  .dob  as  passes  up  between  the  liars  , tomb  and  a representalmn  of  the  rema  ns 
of  the  fire-grate  ; lint  the  efficacy  of  admitting  ; o!  colour  visible  on  the  Temple  of  I heseus. 
a sumilv  beyond  at  the  bridge,  over  which  the  , Mr.  Donaldson  also  referred  to  a restoration 
flames  pass  mto  the  due,  has  been  established  ; \ of  the  fapade  of  the  Parthenon  by  Mr.  Owen 
it  being  there  prepared  to  admix  advan- , Jones,  which  he  characterised  as  more  ideal 

tageousfy  with  the  uninflamed  carbonaceous  than  that  of  Herr  Semper,  although  displaying 
rases  rendering  them  capable  of  combustion  | much  study  and  ability.  The  work  of  Semper 
H ° , .l (in  lS'ddi  w: 


lurners,  and  soap-boilers,  one  of  whose  spiracles 
lone  does  manifestly  infect  the  air  more  than  all 
he  chimneys  of  London  put  together.  Whilst  these 
re  belching  from  their  sooty  jaws,  the  city  of 
jondon  resembles  the  face  rather  of  Mount  Etna, 
ir  the  suburbs  of  hell,  than  an  assemblage  of  ra- 
ional  creatures,  and  the  imperial  seat  of  our  incom- 
tarable  monarch.  These  foul-mouthed  issues,  and 
:urls  of  smoke  do  draw  a sable  curtain  over  heaven. 

[Tie  columns  and  clouds  belched  forth  are  so  thick 
ind  plentiful,  and  rushing  out  with  great  impetuo- 
;ity,  they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  fiercest  winds, 
ind  fall  down  upon  the  houses  before  they  can  be 
lissipated  ; so  as  two  or  three  of  these  fumid  vor- 
;ices  are  able  to  whirl  it  about  the  whole  city,  ren- 

lering  it  in  a few  moments  like  the  picture  of  Troy  gases,  rendering  tnem  capauie  ui  rumuusuu.. , iq-ic  another 
sacked  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  approaches  of  Mount  I on  passing  in  contact  over  the  more  mean-  ( (m  1334)  was  followed  , y„n 

Hecla.  When  the  air  in  all  other  places  is  serene  I deS(Tent  fuel  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  grate,  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Franz  Kugler,  un  ine 
ind  pure,  it  is  here  eclipsed  with  such  a cloud  of  ,fhe  quantity  0f  ajr  necessary,  with  bituminous  , Polychromy  and  Sculpture  of  the  Gree  , d 
sulphur  that  the  sun  itself,  which  gives  day  to  all  | ^ 9 founyd  t0  be  as  much  as  ten  times  the  its  limits.”  The  latter  branch  of  the  question 
the  world  besides,  is  hardly  able  to  penetrate  and  | * f h but  as  it  will  vary  with  J was  a most  important  one,  for  the  restorations 

impart  it  to  London;  and  the  weary  traveller  | 'olume?1  & > , , , J _ of  both  Hiitorff  and  Semper  were  unlimited  in 

at  many  miles’  distance  sooner  smells  than  j quality  of  the  A=_s___w  idditional  their  application  of  colour,  and  he  believed 

sees  the  city  to  which  he  repairs  It  is  j plying  more  than  phonal  ®ould  be  disp0Sed  to  concur 

that  pernicious  smoke  which  superinduces  a , consumption  of  the  lattei  to  make  p or  | , Following  however,  in  the  steps 

sooty  crust  or  fur  upon  all  that  it  touches,  spoil-  i loss  of  heat,  the  apertures,  in  the  first  pla  e j • „ , , Vv  Knizler  was  of  opi» 

ing  the  moveables,  tarnishing  the  plate,  gilding,  and  ample  in  capacity,  should  be  constructed  80  | °f  1 • . , ’ •'  anp;pnt  art  was 

furniture,  and  corroding  the  very  iron  bars  and  as  to  admit  of  regulation,  till  a close  approxi-  nion  that  po  ) c > 
stones.  It  is  this  horrid  smoke  which  obscures ' mate  to  the  maximum  effect  is  obtained. ! limited  in  its  application.  , . 

our  churches,  and  makes  our  palaces  look  old. largeness  of  supply  is  owing  to  the  fact]  The  Institute  of  British  Architects  dP" 
IIow  it  sticks  on  the  hands  and  faces  and  linen  of  | lbg  presence  with  the  oxygen,  of  twice  its  pointed  a committee  to  examine  the  traces  or 

our  fair  ladies  and  nicer  dames  who  reside  con-  I j £ 0f  nitrogen  a uas  which  is  neither  colour  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  the  results  ot 

stantly  in  London,  especially  during  winter,  the  | combustible  nor  an 'agent  of  combustion,  and  . their  researches,  and  the  accompanying  ana- 
prodigious  waste  of  almond  powder  for  the  one,  | 0 conveniently  separable,  is  just  so  , lyses  of  Mr.  Faraday,  were  not  only  important 

and  soap  and  wearing  out  the  other,  do  sufficiently  i noc  De  « , ‘ ,fpp  ,i.p  ,,a„aD.P  1 in  themselves,  but  agreed  with  those  arising 

manifest.  It  scatters  and  strews  about  those  black  I much  worse-tlian- useless  matter,  the  passage  , “ inve"tigati0n9,  subsequently  • 

.dertaken  by  scientific  men  at  Athens. 
Proceeding  to  notice  M.  Hittorff’s  work. 


and  smutty  atoms  upon  all  things  where  it  comes,  I of  which  has  to  be  provided  for.  I “”T  . T er.\*nu<\o  men  at  Athens" 

insinuating  itself  into  our  very  secret  cabinets  and  | Fuel  of  the  caking  description  is  liable,  by  [ undertaken  by  scienttfic  men  « ^^8. 


most  precious  repositories,  which  diffuses  and  j the  vitrifying  of  its  earthy  particles,  and  form- 
ipreads  a yellowness  upon  our  choicest  pictures  and 


hangings  ; is  avernus  to  fowl,  and  kills  our  bees 
and  flowers,  abroad  suffering  nothing  to  bud,  dis- 
play themselves,  or  ripen.  The  air  of  London  is 
never  clear  of  this  smoke,  which  is  a plague  so  many 
other  ways,  and  indeed  intolerable,  because  it  kills 
not  all  at  once,  but  always  ; for  is  there  under 
•heaven  such  coughing  and  snuffing  as  in  the 
London  churches  and  assemblies  of  people,  where 
the  harking  and  spitting  is  most  incessant  and  un- 
fortunate ; and  what  may  be  the  cause  but  the 
inspiration  of  this  infernal  vapour  ? 

Shade  of  Evelyn  ! with  what  satisfaction 
must  thou  regard  the  lofty  growth  of  the 
“spiracles”  of  these  our  days;  but  much 
more  so,  the  pains  and  penalties  now  sus- 
pended over  the  heads  of  refractory  brewers 
and  soap-boilers. 

Smoke  is  the  compound  body  arising  from 
the  combustion  of  substances  ; and  it  is  the 
presence  of  carbonaceous  matters  that  renders 
it  opaque  and  visible.  Were  it  not  for  these 
dark  particles  of  unconsumed  carbon,  the 
products  properly  composing  it — carbonic-acid 
and  nitrogen — would  be  insensible  to  the 
sight.  An  analysis  of  London  blacks  or  smuts, 
by  Mr.  Solly,  jun.,  gave  as  follows  : — 


ini  clinkers  on  the  top  of  the  grate-bars,  to  Mr.  Donaldson  explained  that  the  first  part  of 
close  the  openings  between  these,  and  thus 'it  took  a general  new, of,  polychromy,  com>- 


especially  of  importance.* 


prevent  the  admission  of  a portion  of  the  air  j dered  historically  and  the  second  part  dw- 
irecessary  for  its  combustion : with  such  fuel  cussed  it  practically  It  appeared  that  M. 
it  is  obvious  the  openings  near  the  bridge  are  Hiitorff  had  especially  directed  his  attention 

“ - ; to  the  remains  of  the  small  tetrastyle  temple 

of  Empedocles,  at  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  which 
! | edifice  he  had  restored,  with  polychromatic 

ON  POLYCHROMATIC  EMBELLISHMENTS  decorations  throughout,  his  illustrations  of 
IN  GREEK  ARCHITECTURE.  i that  building  being  exhibited  and  referred  to 

. j ...  . r n r,  hv  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  plan  of  this  temple 
At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  , b a lko  of  four  c0|umna  j„  front, 

Architects,  on  the  12th  Professor  D™a>d«°n  | and  behind  them  the  walls  of  the  pronaos  and 
gave  an  explanation  of  he  8 stem,  as  illus-  measuring  only  20  feet  by  16.  It  ap- 
trated ,n  the  recent  work  ^PolLc.hrp0“y  ' peared,  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  stone, 

of  the  Ancients,  by  M . Hitjorff.  He  lbat  k reqllirea  to  be  covered  with  stucco,  and 

menced  hiB  remarks  by  a tribute  to  the  hbe-  Hitt0Mrff  fr(im  his  examination  of  the  frag- 
rality  of  the  foreign  correspondents  of  the  In-j  came  [0  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 

stilute,  who,  in  the  valuable  works  they  pre-  q stuccoeJ  „,a3  elaborately  covered 

sented  to  the  Library  set  a noble  example  to  | “ c * . The  floori  or  pavement,  of  the 
the  members  generally.  The  subject  of  Poly- i P pr0naos  was  represented  in  the  draw- 
chromy  had  occupied  attention  for  more  than  i cella  anu  Pro““u “ w“  _.K mu 


executed  in  mosaic  work.  There  was. 


thirty  years.  Even  Stuart  had  intimated  that  h*  nQ  such  mosaic  work  found,  hut,  on 

some  portions  of  the  edihees  of  Athens,  carved  i tU nf  n floor  of 

and  uncarved,  were 


some  portions  ot  the  eainces  o.  mnens,  curveu  , - ^ there  were  traces  of  a floor  of 
and  uncarved,  were  embellished  by  col°“r  1 ! ,aster/  jj.  Hiitorff  found,  by  researches  in 
but  this  fact  was  only  const  lerec 1 J,ther  temples,  an  instance  of  a floor  of  painted 

and  not  as  a principle  in  the  architecture  of  > , „ were  a]s0  folmd  at 


Salts  of  ammonia 

...  426 

Combustible  matter 

...  371 

Silica 

. ..  65 

Oxide  of  iron 

. ..  50 

Alumina  

....  31 

Sulphate  of  lime  

. ..  31 

Salts  of  potash  and  soda  . . . 

. ..  24 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 

1,000 

Imperfect  combustion,  from  which  thus 
proceeds  opaque  smoke,  is  commonly  caused 
by  the  forcing  the  furnace  to  consume  a greater 
quantity  of  fuel  than  it  is  calculated  for ; the 
object  being  the  evaporation  of  the  greatest 
possible  quantity  of  water.  The  maximum  of 
effect  is  obtained  by  certain  ascertained  rela- 
tions amongst  the  parts  ef  the  furnace,  the 
combustion,  and  boiler,  a departure  from  which 
produces  waste : these  circumstances  we  shall 
briefly  and  severally  point  out. 

The  nature  of  the  fuel — its  kind  and  quality 
— are  necessary  to  be  well  understood.  The 
kinds  employed  may  be  classified  as  the  an- 
thracite, the  bituminous,  and  the  splint  and 
Cannel  coals.  Anthracite  coal  is  of  a peculiarly 
hard,  tenacious,  and  stubborn  nature,  requiring 
that  it  should  be  broken  up  into  minute  pieces, 
and  largely,  and  even  forcibly,  supplied  with 
oxygen,  to  procure  the  volatilisation  of  its 
products  : this  fuel,  being  smokeless,  we  have 
hardly  to  do  with  in  this  inquiry,  beyond 
recognition.  Bituminous  coal,  that  which  is 


the  Greeks.  About  the  year  in.  ntuo  p R and  Olympia.  The  author 

read  a paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Institute  accordingly  restored  the  pavement  of  the 
° £,RTCVh'i*^  That ' Temple  of  Selinus  in  painted  stucco,  adopting 

g'el“d' “h  s truck^wit  1^  the  | *>rm!  and  patterns  similar  to  those  of  ancient 


gentleman  nau  oeen  so  uiueu  "‘'f1  IT  ] mosaic  floors.  M.  Hiitorff.  in  conjunction 

results  of  his  observation  of  the  remarkable  ^ M Zanth  his  fellow  traveller,  found  some 
ancient  monuments  of  Sicily,  as  to  arrive  at  | f nts  of  a flute(1  ,haft  0n  the  site  of  the 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  necessary  for  he  i « j with  portions  of  a Doric  entablature 
full  effect  of  these  works,  that  the  whole  o he  , andPan  cPapitali  and  formed  their  restora- 

buildings  should  be  painted  This  principle,  , the  buildin  by  a combination  of  these 

broadly  and  unreservedly  advanced  was  at- , discoyerie8>  This  combination  of  the  parts  of 
tacked  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  then  Professor  i ^ ^ uncommon  in  Sicily,  Magna 

of  Archeology  at  Pans,  a learned  a chmologist,  and  the  East.  At  Agrigentum  the 

but  neither  an  architect  nor  an  artist.  In  two  ur0ecia>  “nu  lu?  -a  • P . 
articles  on  mural  painting  among  the  Greeks, 

M.  Rochette  endeavoured  to  prove  that  these 


works  were  executed  simply  on  tablets,  and 
not  upon  the  walls  of  the  temples.  The  sub- 
ject then  seemed  to  slumber,  though  M.  Hit- 
torff  and  others  continued  their  investigations. 
He  (Mr.  Donaldson)  had  himself  been  quoted 
by  many  authors,  as  the  first  to  observe  that 
the  walls  of  the  Theseum  at  Athens  had  been 
worked  with  a point,  to  receive  a 
plaster  or  stucco,  enabling  the  whole  surface 
to  be  painted.  He  had,  in  fact,  brought  to 
this  country  fragments  from  the  Parthenon, 
t':e  Propylsea,  and  the  Theseum,  which,  on 
being  analysed  by  Professor  Faraday,  gave 
ample  evidence  that  painting  did  exist  on  these 
buildings,  and  showed  what  materials  were 


tomb  of  Theron  had  a Doric  entablature,  while 
the  capital  of  the  columns  was  Ionic.  In  the 
remains  at  Ptestum,  in  the  tomb  of  Ahsolom, 
near  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  remarkable  build- 
ings at  Petra,  similar  instances  were  to  be 
found ; while  the  arch  at  Aosta,  near  Turin, 
presented  even  a Corinthian  capital  supporting 
a Doric  entablature.  Some  of  these  examples 
were  of  later  epochs,  but  there  was  more  than 
one  8UCh  example  furnished  by  the  truly  classic 
coating  ot  -od  of  ancjent  art>  M.  Hittorff  also  adverted 


period  of  ancient  art. 
in  his  work  to  many  examples  of  the  same 
practice,  as  being  represented  on  the  vases  of 
the  ancients.  It  was  also  shown  on  some 
frescoes  at  Pompeii.  M.  Raoul  Rochette, 
ignorant  of  this  admixture  of  two  orders,  ob- 
jected on  that  ground  to  M.  Hittorff’s  restora- 
tion ; but  it  was  evident,  from  the  instances 
referred  to,  that  the  ancients  did  not  confine 
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THE  BUILDER. 


themselves  to  the  strict  rules  and  limits  of  art, 
but  allowed  themselves,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
siderable licence.  Mr.  Donaldson  here  referred 
to  a restoration  of  the  temple  in  quesiion  made 
by  himself,  from  M.  Hittorff’s  descriptions,  &c., 
before  he  had  seen  the  drawings  of  that  gentle- 
man ; and  although  there  were  some  dis- 
crepancies in  respect  to  the  colours  in  the  two 
restorations,  a strong  general  resemblance  was, 
on  the  whole,  observable.  Mr.  Donaldson 
then  pointed  out  in  detail  (referring  to  the 
engravings),  the  application  of  colour  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  temple. 

The  torus  of  the  base  was  ornamented,  in 
conformity  with  an  authority  found  at  Pom- 
peii. The  shafts  of  the  columns  had  a general 
tone  of  yellow,  which  M.  Hittorff  conceived  to 
have  been  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  build- 
ing, relieved  by  picking  out  several  parts  in 
different  colours.  The  capital  was  modestly 
picked  out,  and  the  order  generally,  as  restored 
by  M.  Hittorff,  was  less  bold  and  positive  in 
colour  than  in  that  restored  by  Mr.  Donaldson. 


[Jan.  24,  1852. 


in  examining  the  fragments  of  the  Propylaea, 
found  that  some  of  the  blocks,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  metopes,  were  sunk  to 
receive  sculpture,  whilst  others  had  a perfectly 
plain  face,  and  were  incapable  of  receiving 
any,  and  he  therefore  thought  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  decorated  by  painting.  Mr. 
Donaldson,  however,  did  not  think  there  was 
sufficient  authority  for  that  opinion,  because 
it  would  be  an  arrangement  not  only  incon- 
sistent in  itself,  but  difficult  to  carry  out  satis- 
factorily, as  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of 
placing  a triglyph,  instead  of  a metope,  in  the 
centre,  under  the  pediment  on  either  front. 
With  reference  to  the  background  of  the  tym- 
panum, M.  Hittorff  had  coloured  it  red  in 
his  restoration.  Undoubtedly  that  surface 
generally  bore  colour  of  considerable  depth, 
in  order  to  throw  out  the  sculpture,  because 
the  figures  themselves,  and  the  draperies,  were 
painted,  and  consequently  rendered  a coloured 
ground  necessary.  Some  fragments  of  the 
Parthenon  had  been  thought  to  show  traces  of 


edifices  : they  were  probably  gilt,  and  eml 
lished  with  a great  variety  of  beautiful  color 
The  doors  themselves  were  formed  either 
marble,  wood,  bronze,  or  mixed  materi; 
Cicero,  in  his  oration  against  Verres  for  ir 
administration  in  Sicily,  referred  to  the  beat 
ful  doors  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  wh 
were  enriched  with  panels  of  ivory.  1 
bronze  doors  of  the  Pantheon  were  illustra 
in  the  work  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Cre 
In  M.  Hittorff’s  restoration,  the  doors  w 
supposed  to  be  of  bronze  of  various  tones 
tints.  Of  course,  the  colours  of  the  Florenti 
the  Venetian,  and  other  bronzes,  might 
introduced,  to  relieve  and  add  to  the  effe 
The  upper  panel  was  open  to  admit  air,  a 
light,  which  was  more  necessary,  for  thi 
temples  were  very  dark,  and  chiefly  lighted 
lamps  perpetually  burning,  as  was  still  t 
case  in  the  modern  Greek  church.* 


Reference  was  here  made  to  the  drawing  of  an  a red  ground,  and  that  colour  had  been  adopted 
ionic  capitah  restored  in  colours,  the  original  by  M.  Semper  in  his  restoration  of  the  Par- 
of  which  had  been  brought  from  Athens  by  thenon.  The  more  general  opinion,  however, 

Mi.  Inwood.  Even  if  it  had  been  necessary  and  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  was  that 

to  employ  a Doric  capital,  that  might  have  the  ground  of  the  tympanum  had  been  blue, 
been  coloured  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  Mr.  Donaldson  next  referred  to  a running 


drawings,  in  which  Mr.  Semper  decorated  the  | ornament  introduced  by  M.  Hittorff  on  the 
abacus  of  the  capital  of  the  Doric  column  of  | architrave.  The  application  of  colour,  by  M 
the  1 arthenon,  as  well  as  the  echinus,  the  j Hittorff,  to  the  mouldings  of  the  pediment,  was 
latter  with  egg-and-tongue  ornaments.  Mr.  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  M.  Semper 
Donaldson,  without  any  conference  with  him,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  and  Dr.  Kugler,  though  each 
had  applied  the  same  mode  of  decoration  ; for  of  these  gentlemen  applied  different  colours, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  so  important  a Mr.  Penrose  had  found  traces  of  the  design  of 


member  as  the  echinus,  in  the  facade  of  the 
Parthenon,  would  be  left  plain,  between  the 
fluted  columns  below  and  the  rich  frieze  above. 
M.  Semper  stopped  at  the  echinus,  but  Mr. 
Donaldson  was  inclined  to  think  that  some 
small  ornament  was  also  introduced  upon  the 
hypotrachelium,  to  give  greater  height  and 
importance  to  the  capital.  In  the  Roman 
Doric,  and  in  some  examples  of  the  Doric  in 
Asia  Minor  of  a late  period,  there  was  actually 
a sculptured  ornament  in  the  necking  of  the 


an  ornament  on  the  crowning  ovolo  of  the 
Parthenon. 

It  was  to  be  observed  that  the  forms  of  deco- 
rative art  were  to  be  traced  by  progressive 
steps  : what  was  at  first  a mere  superficial 
delineation  of  ornament,  afterwards  became  a 
substantial  embodiment  in  sculpture.  A ques* 
tion  had  been  raised  whether  these  ornaments 
were  not  the  production  of  a later  period,  and 
of  a less  refined  and  more  voluptuous  taste ; 
but,  in  fact,  the  design  of  the  ornaments  was 


Doric  capital.  Mr.  Donaldson  thought,  there-  , of  the  same  style,  in  purity  of  conception,  as 

lore,  there  was,  very  possibly,  some  ornamenta- • the  monument  itself.  The  fragments  in  the 

tion  on  this  member  of  the  order.  What,  British  Museum  had  the  outlines  of  the  orna- 
mdeed,  was  its  user  In  some  instances,  its  ments  deeply  engraved  upon  the  face  of  the 
lower  boundary  was  formed  by  a mere  line,—  I mouldings,  which  it  was  not  likely  would  have 
in  the  lheseum  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch  been  so  treated,  if  the  ornaments  painted  on 
deep,  and  therefore  it  was  highly  probable  j them  were  a subsequent  addition.  The  system, 
that  as  a division  between  the  capital  and  the  moreover,  was  not  one  of  mere  occasional  in- 
shalt,  it  had  some  decoration  to  give  it  em-  troduction, -but  was  generally  adopted.  The 
phasis  and  expression.  j acroteria  and  antefixae  were  introduced  in  M. 

In  noticing  the  decoratujn  of  the  entablature,  Hittorff’s  restoration;  and  their  importance, 
Mr.  Donaldson  adverted  to  the  statement  of  in  adding  to  the  effect  of  the  elevation,  must 
Vitruvius,  that  the  ends  of  the  beams  (repre-  be  admitted.  There  was  ample  authority  for 
sented  by  the  tri glyphs)  were  painted  with  a them,  for  they  were  actually  discovered  among 
blue  wax.  At  Pompeii,  instances  were  found  | the  remains  of  the  Temple  at  Egina,  and  the 
where  the  triglyphs  were  blue,  and  the  metopes  j blocks  for  their  reception  still  remain  on  the 
of  a lighter  colour;  and  there  was  an  indica-  Parthenon.  The  question  of  the  mode  of 
tion  ot  blue  paint  on  the  triglyphs  of  an  j covering  the  temple  had  been  carefully  studied 
Etruscan  tomb,  engraved  in  M.  Semner’s  ! bv  M.  Hittorff  Rr*e=  of  vaVn0 


- ..  ------  temper’s  by  M.  Hittorff.  Byzes  of  Naxos  was  the  first 

work.  In  reference  -to  the  tympanum,  Mr.  to  introduce  tiles  of  marble,  common  tiles 


Donaldson  expressed  - a general  opinion  that 
sculpture  was  freely  and  even  lavishly  em- 
ployed by  the  Greeks  as  a necessary  adjunct 
to  their  temples,  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  the  purpose  and  object  of 
the  building.  The  fronts  of  the  Parthenon 
strikingly  exemplified  this  view,  and  it  was 
ably  enforced  in  Mr.  Penrose’s  recent  work. 
Although  there  was  not  a fragment  of  sculpture 
left  in  the  tympana  of  the  Theseum,  Mr.  Pen- 
rose had  discovered  the  h lies  by  which  the 
figures. had  been  attached  to  the  building.  In 
restoring  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment  of 
the  Sicilian  temple,  M.  Hittorff  finding  no 
traces  of  sculpture,  had  adopted  a foliated 
ornament,  based  upon  fragments  of  terra-cotta 
found  in  the  same  island.  The  metopes  were 
also  ornamented  with  a foliated  pattern,  on 
similar  authority.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
friezes  of  temples  were  richly  decorated,  often 
with  figures  and  representations  of  proces- 
sions; and  although  the  frieze  of  the  Erec- 
theura,  at  present,  was  of  a plain  dark-coloured 
marble,  it  was  originally  ornamented  with 
figures  in  white  marble.  In  the  Theseum, 
only  a few  of  the  metopes  on  the  return  were 
sculptured,  and  hy  some  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  rest  were  painted.  M.  Yon  Ivlenze, 


having  previously  been  employed.  The  refined 
taste  of  the  Greeks  led  them  from  an  early 
period  to  apply  ornament  to  their  roof-tiles. 
By  putting  together  the  fragments  found  in 
other  places,  M.  Hittorff  had  restored  the  roof 
of  the  Sicilian  temple  at  Selinus,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  drawing.  The  tiles  were  often 
painted  on  the  inside  as  well  as  outside,  because 
they  sometimes  formed  the  whole  covering  of 
the  temple,  and  were  visible  from  the  interior. 
In  other  cases,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  horizontal 
beams  were  used,  dividing  the  roof  into 
caissons. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior  of  the 
building,  the  wall  of  the  pronaos  was  de- 
scribed. The  whole  of  this  was  coloured  : 
first,  there  was  a dado  of  dark  colour,  and  of 
considerable  height : this  dado  was  a remark- 
able and  effective  feature  in  the  Greek  temples  : 
sometimes  it  projected  slightly  : above  that 
were  panels  of  lighter  colour.  All  these  de- 
corations were  authorised  by  paintings  dis- 
covered at  Pompeii,  drawings  of  which  were 
referred  to.  The  door-cases  of  the  temples 
were  of  stone,  marble,  or  bronze.  From  his 
own  examination  of  the  Parthenon  and  the 
Propylaea,  Mr.  Donaldson  was  of  opinion  that 
bronze  had  been  so  employed  in  both  these 


A GRAVE  QUESTION,  IN  WHICH 
DOCTORS  DIFFER. 

DOES  LEAD  POISON  WITH  HARD  WATER,  OR  Wl‘ 
SOFT,  OR  WITH  BOTH  ? 

Having,  of  course,  a strong  preference  I 
soft  water  rather  than  hard  for  culinary  a 
other  domestic  use,  and  being  anxious  that  t 
metropolitan  multitude  should  be  provid 
with  pure  soft  water,  not  only  for  econor 
and  cleanliness  in  washing,  but  for  health  ai 
freedom  from  painful  and  fatal  complair 
which  there  is  but  too  good  reason  to  belie 
are  generated,  or  at  least  promoted,  apt 
altogether  from  lead,  by  the  continual  use 
hard  water, — there  is  one  question  relativeto  t 
substitution  of  soft  water  for  hard  as  well  as  pu 
for  impure,  which  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
remain  longer  in  its  present  unsettled,  contr 
dictory,  and  dangerous  position,— namely,  tl 
question  relative  to  the  poisonous  influence 
leaden  pipes  and  cisterns  on  water,  soft 
hard,  pure  or  impure,  or  on  both. 

Until  lately,  it  has  been  an  axiom  with  oi 
standard  chemical  writers  on  toxicology  ar 
medical  police  and  jurisprudence,  that  ti 
softer  and  purer  the  water,  the  more  likely 
it  to  act  on  lead,  and  to  be  thereby  poisonous 
impregnated;  and  that  the  harder  the  watt 
the  more  likely  is  it  to  remain  pure  and  unin 
pregnated  by  the  lead. 

True,  these  hitherto  accredited  authors  ha’ 
admitted  or  declared,  on  the  one  hand,  th 
perfectly  pure  soft  water,  per  se,  will  not  a 
on  lead,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  hai 
water  will.  But  then  they  have  explained  tl 
apparent  inconsistency  of  such  a declaratio 
with  their  own  prudential  and  most  importai 
axiom,  by  alleging  that,  on  the  one  hand,  lea 
with  pure  soft  water  is  liable  to  be  so  ir 
fluenced  by  the  air,  and  by  carbonic  acid  ga 
dissolved  in  the  water,  as  to  become  corrodec 
and  then  to  impregnate  and  poison  the  watt 
continually;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lea 
with  hard  water,  and  especially  with  neutri 
sulphates,  such  as  that  of  lime  so  usual  i 
hard  water,  is  so  acted  on  by  the  salts  cor 
tained  in  hard  water,  as  to  become  incruste 
with  its  own  corrosion,  and  thus  protecte 
either  from  farther  waste  in  itself,  or  fror 
contributing  any  continued  poisonous  impreg 
nation  to  the  water. 

Since  the  agitation  of  the  metropolitan  sup 
ply  question,  however,  and  the  prevalence  of 
very  general  desire  to  substitute  pure  sol 
water  for  the  hard  and  otherwise  shocking! 
impure  supply  at  present  in  use,  evidence  ha 
been  adduced  which,  ex  facie,  appears  ex 
pressly  to  contradicttliese  heretofore  establishei 
axioms.  We  feel  it  therefore  absolutely  neces 
sary  to  insist  that  this  vital  and  most  import 
ant  subject  shall  be  forthwith  fully  examinee 
discussed,  and  settled  ; so  that,  if  it,  on  th 
one  hand,  shall  indeed  be  found  that  the  de 
sired  supply  of  pure  soft  water  is  not  attainabli 
with  safety  so  long  as  leaden  pipes  and  cis 
terns  shall  continue  to  be  used,  the  public  am 
the  profession  shall  be  timeously  warned,  andi 
in  the  event  of  such  a supply  being  provided 
measures  of  an  effectual  nature  be  taken  t 
obviate  the  anticipated  mischief;  or,  on  th; 


On  the  26th  Mr.  Donaldson  will  give  a generc 
ritumi  of  the  subject,  in  order  that  it  may  be  discussed  h 
the  meeting. 
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other  hand,  if  soft  pure  water  be  the  only  safe 
supply,  that  its  substitution  may  be  hastened 
with  the  utmost  rapidity,  or  means  at  once 
, resorted  to  for  the  palliation  or  prevention  of 
mischief,  not  merely  future,  but  at  this  moment 
in  active  force. 

For  our  own  part  we  cannot  bring  this  grave 
question  again  under  consideration  more  effec- 
tually than  by  citing  the  conflicting,  or  at 
least  apparently  conflicting,  evidence,  pro  and 
con,  leaving  it  especially  to  those  professional 
chemical  authorities  who  seem  to  be  at  variance, 
to  come  to  a right  understanding,  and  hence 
to  unanimity,  on  the  subject,  as  best  they 
may. 

And,  first,  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
danger  is  not  to  be  feared  from  soft  water,  but 
from  bard.  In  favour  of  this  view,  a view 
which  we  hope  will  be  found  correct,  although 
we  confess  that  our  fears  are  still  at  loggerheads 
with  our  hopes,  the  most  influential  evidence 
we  have  yet  seen  is  that  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 
On  the  6th  ulto.  we  inserted  in  our  columns  a 
report  of  a lecture  by  this  gentlemen  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  on  water- 
supply,  from  which  we  quote  the  following 
passage : — 

“ It  has  been  asserted  that  soft  water  acts  in- 
juriously upon  lead,  and  that  the  presence  of  lead 
can  be  detected  in  soft  water  which  has  been  kept 
in  leaden  cisterns  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  This  latter  is  a delicate  test  for  lead, 
throwing  it  down  in  a faint  black  precipitate.  In 
order  to  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  Dr.  Playfair 
had  prepared  a number  of  bottles,  each  containing 
a piece  of  lead  immersed  in  water  containing  speci- 
mens of  all  the  salts  found  in  the  London  water, 
and  also  in  water  free  from  these  salts,  or  perfectly 
soft.  These  bottles  were  sealed  up  in  January  last, 
and  the  action  of  all  the  water  containing  salts  was 
very  apparent,  while  the  soft  water  had  not  acted  on 
the  lead  at  all.  As  an  example  of  those  which  had 
no  action  on  the  lead,  the  lecturer  specially  alluded 
to  the  Wandle  water,  one  of  those  proposed  to  be 
brought  into  London,  and  well  known  for  its  re- 
markable softness.  Where  common  salt  is  present 
in  water,  the  action  on  lead  is  considerable.  All 
his  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  perfectly  soft 
water  has  no  action  on  lead,  and  that  all  the  solid 
ingredients  of  water  [constituting  hard  water]  tend 
to  produce  and  increase  the  action  of  lead.” 

Before  proceeding  to  quote  any  other  evi- 
dence, we  must  here  remark,  that  so  far  as 
regards  Dr.  Playfair’s  experiments  with  per- 
fectly soft  water,  the  plain  inference  which  the 
public  must  inevitably  draw  from  a set  of  ex- 
periments so  exhibited  at  such  a time,  is,  that 
it  is  perfectly  safe  to  pass  pure  soft  water 
through  leaden  pipes,  and  to  keep  it  in  leaden 
cisterns.  This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
lecturer’s  own  conclusion  ; but  it  is  necessary 
to  point  attention  to  it,  in  order  to  remark 
that,  while  there  is  a singular  coincidence,  in 
fact,  between  the  result  of  such  experiments, 
and  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Paris,  in  his  Treatise 
on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  that  “pure  water, 
provided  the  air  be  excluded,  does  not  appear 
to  exert  any  sensible  action  upon  lead,”  and  of 
Christison,  in  his  Treatise  on  Poisons,  that 
“ distilled  water  (that  is,  chemically  pure  and 
soft  water),  deprived  of  its  gases  by  ebullition, 
and  excluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  has  no 
action  whatever  on  lead still  there  is  a 
mighty  difference  indeed,  as  will  be  afterwards 
clearly  shown,  in  ultimate  results. 

Dr.  Playfair’s  conclusion  appears  to  be 
supported  by  practical  evidence.  Thus,  in  the 
appendices  to  “The  Report  on  the  Supply  of 
Water  to  the  Metropolis,”  issued  by  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  and  already  quoted 
at  p.  169  of  vol.-ix.  of  our  journal,  a working 
plumber,  William  Millard,  gives  the  following 
evidence : — 

“ What  is  your  observation  of  the  different  action 
of  hard  and  soft  water  on  leaden  cisterns  ? — The 
hard  water  eats  the  cistern  away  : the  soft  water 
(that  is,  rain  water)  does  not  sensibly  touch  it  at 
all.  The  hard  water  of  Highgate  will,  in  a few 
years,  eat  the  bottom  of  a leaden  cistern  entirely 
away,  so  that  it  will  be  useless. 

In  how  many  years  ? — In  about  three  or  four 
years. 

Does  not  a leaden  cistern  usua’ly  last  longer  than 
that  in  Highgate  ? — No  ; it  eats  holes  in  the  bot- 
tom, particularly  at  the  places  where  there  is  solder, 
giving  it  a honey-combed  appearance.  This  is  so 


much  the  oase,  that  it  is  a common  custom  here  for 
the  people  to  have  their  cisterns  painted. 

Is  that  a protection  ? — Yes,  if  the  paint  be  allowed 
time  to  get  thoroughly  dry  before  the  water  is  let 
into  the  cistern,  the  water  does  not  act  upon  dry 
lead,  and  the  cisterns  will  then  last  for  years.” 

This  evidence,  we  say,  appears  to  support 
that  already  adduced.  As  to  the  safety  of  soft 
water  it  decidedly  does  so ; but  it  may  be  a 
question,  whether  it  really  were  the  hard  water 
itself  that  here  was  in  fault,  so  much  as  the 
galvanic  action  of  the  solder,  and  some  inter- 
mittent exposure  to  air  while  moist,  from 
want  of  constant  supply,  and  of  consequent 
quiet  and  continued  deposition  of  protective 
crust.* 

That  other  practical  men,  however,  have 
come  to  a like  conclusion,  so  far  as  regards 
the  influence  of  hard  water,  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Spencer,  of  Liverpool  (the 
discoverer  of  the  electrotype,  if  we  mistake  not, 
and  hence  a most  competent  authority).  He 
says, — 

“ Those  who  have  observed  the  destructive  effects 
of  hard  water  on  cisterns,  especially  in  Liverpool, 
where  the  water  is  pre-eminently  hard,  but  who 
have  not  studied  the  matter  chemically,  have  been 
at  a loss  to  account  for  some  of  the  scientific  opi- 
nions so  much  at  variance  with  their  daily  observa- 
tion. In  a word,  the  closet  experimenter  has  usu- 
ally come  to  the  conclusion,  that  soft  water  only 
acts  upon  lead,  while  the  practical  observer  finds 
that  cisterns  are  more  rapidly  corroded  by  hard 
water ; hence  has  arisen  so  much  conflicting 
opinion.  A little  reflection,  however,  will  render 
it  obvious  that  the  effects  of  practice  can  scarcely 
be  observed  by  the  mere  immersion  of  slips  of 
brightened  lead  into  glass  vessels  containing  either 
hard  or  soft  water,  and  there  suffering  them  to  remain 
for  a few  weeks,  perhaps  only  so  far  covered  as  to 
prevent  evaporation  or  the  accession  of  dust. 

It  must  be  recollected  also  that,  as  cisterns  are 
constructed,  lead  is  not  the  only  metal  which  has 
to  be  dealt  with  ; there  being  the  solder  which  is 
used  for  the  joints.  Now  this  substance,  which  is 
an  admixture  of  lead  and  tin,  will,  when  immersed 
in  water  along  with  lead,  act  as  a distinct  metal, 
and  give  rise  to  a voltaic  action  between  the  lead, 
the  solder,  and  the  water.  This  will  cause  a rapid 
corrosion  at  the  joints,  but  it  will  be  more  or  less 
active  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  or  chemical 
impurity  of  the  water  ” 

Here,  indeed,  the  evidence  is  not  only  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  experiments  and  con- 
clusions in  some  respects,  but  in  others  some- 
thing more  : in  fact,  it  strikes  both  ways,  and 
increases  the  critical  interest  of  the  question. 

Dr.  R.  Angus,  in  the  following  evidence, 
also  corroborates  the  truth  of  the  idea  that 
hard  water  is  dangerous  in  lead,  while  at  the 
same  time,  however,  asserting  that  soft  water 
is  still  more  so  : — 

“ The  use  of  lead  pipes  is  common  enough  ; and 
although  the  danger  from  lead  has  often  been 
pointed  out,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  amount 
used.  It  is  acknowledged  that  with  soft  water  lead 
is  very  dangerous;  but  I am  disposed- to  think 
that  it  is  dangprous  even  with  hard,  except  when  a 
crust  forms  upon  it.  When  a lead  pump  is  used, 
no  matter  how  hard  the  water  is,  there  is  still  lead 
to  be  found  in  it.  In  one  case  I found  lead  where 
there  were  62  grains  of  lime  salts  in  a gallon  : the 
family  filtered  the  water,  but  that  did  not  quite 
remove  it,  although  it  was  much  improved.  This 

* A witness  from  'Paisley,  where  soft  water  has  heen 
introduced,  says  that  corrosion  in- pipes  takes  place  only 
under  the . intermittent  supply,  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  on  the  pipe  in  a damp  state  ; and  that  an  iron 
pipe  constantly  charged  will  not  corrode  at  all/  whether 
the  water  be  hard  or  soft,  and  will  last  at  least  four  times 
as  lopg  as  a pipe  where  the  air  is  admitted  into  it.  Other 
witnesses  corroborate  the  fact  that,  with  some  waters,  the 
wear  of  pipes  by  the  intermittent  supplies  isfrequently  very  ] 
rapid,  the  rationale  being, that  oxidation  takes  place  whilst  > 
the  pipe  is  empty,  and  that  the  oxide  is  swept  away  by  the  | 
return  of  the- water.  As  to  galvanic  action,  Christison,  in  | 
his  treatise  on  Poisons,  ed.  1845,  p.  536,  says,— “ I have  , 
seen  pipes  deeply  corroded  externally,  when  made  of : 
sheets  of  lead  rolled  and  soldered ; and  the  action  was 
deepest  on  each  side  of  the  solder,  which  had  itself  en- 
tirely escaped  corrosion.  Even  inequalities  in  the  com- 
position qf  the ■ lead  may  haee  the  same  effect.  Sheet  lead, 
long  exposed  to  air  or  water,  is  sometimes  observed  to  be 
corroded  in  particular  spots,  and  these  will  always  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  parts  of  the  metal  differing  in 
colour,  hardness,  or  texture  from  the  general  mass." 
Similar  effects,  he  remarks,  may  arise  simply  from  frag- 
ments of  other  metals  lying  along  in  contact  with  the  lead. 
They  may  also,  he  thinks,  arise  even  from  portions  of 
mortar  being  allowed  to  lie  on  the  lead ; but  the  action 
here,  of  course,  is  not  galvanic.  He  has  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  instances  of  unusually  rapid  corrosion  of  lead 
by  water  are  really  owing,  not  to  the  simple  action  of  the 
water,  but  to  an  action  excited,  obscurely,  in  one  or  other 
of  the  ways  now  mentioned. 


shows  the  lead  to  have  been  in  complete  solution’ 
although  the  water  was  hard.  The  pump  was  made 
of  lead,  so  that  there  was  a constant  friction  pre- 
serving the  surface  clean  and  assisting  commi- 
nution.” 

Here,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hard 
water  had  no  opportunity  of  forming  the  pro- 
tective crust,  so  that  this  evidence  rather  mili- 
tates in  favour  of  the  comparative  safety  of 
hard  water  in  lead  cisterns,  explaining,  by 
inference,  why  it  is  so,  as  well  as  one  way  in 
which  it  may  nevertheless  be  dangerous  to 
use  either  hard  or  soft  water,  viz.  in  associa- 
tion with  a leaden  pump. 

Again  : we  find  a correspondent  of  our  own, 
Mr.  H.  Osborn,  of  Southampton,  a practical 
chemist,  while  corroborating  the  truth  of  some 
previous  remarks  by  us  on  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  lead  and  water,  stating  that  he 

“ Examined  some  water  a few  months  since, 
which  contained  lead  in  solution,  and  the  pipe  had 
been  laid  down  about  fifteen  years ; but,  not- 
! withstanding  that  the  solid  contents  contained  in  a 
' pint  of  the  water  amounted  to  ten  grains,  and  were 
j composed  of  chlorides  and  sulphates,  they  afforded 
I no  protection  by  forming  an  insoluble  crust, 
! otherwise  the  lead  would  not  have  been  found  in 
i solution.” 

j It  so  happens  that  Mr.  Osborn  also  makes 
some  remarks  on  experiments  with  slips  of 
I lead  in  glasses  of  water,  which  not  only  corro- 
I borate  the  truth  of  Dr.  Playfair’s  experiments, 

! but,  in  fact,  seem  to  show  how  they  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  opposite  conclusion.  We 
shall  quote  them  here,  although  they  might, 
with  equal  propriety  (perhaps  even  greater), 
have  been  reserved  to  strengthen  the  adverse 
view : — 

“ There  is  less  danger  in  drinking  water  when 
kept  in  leaden  tanks,  than  when  it  has  passed 
through  pipes,  because  the  gases  which  usually  form 
the  most  soluble  corrosive  matter  are  confined 
within  the  pipe,  whereas,  in  open  cisterns,  the  gas 
is  more  liable  to  escape.  I have  found  carbonic 
acid  in  water  which  corroded  lead  rapidly  when 
corked  up  in  a bottle  or  confined  in  a pipe  (the  pipe 
leading  from  the  pump  to  the  well  is  of  course 
always  full  of  water),  but  when  a slip  of  lead  is 
introduced  into  a glass  of  the  same  water,  the 
metal  is  scarcely  acted  upon,  owing  to  the  gas 
escaping.”*  


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Windsor. — The  Castle  approaches  seem  to 
rm.ke  but  slow  progress  towards  completion. 
“ A fresh  difficulty,”  says  the  Windsor  Ex~ 
press,  “ has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  boundary 
of  the  fence  at  the  turning  into  High-street. 
The  line  was  laid  out  in  conformity  with  the 
directions  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  and  so  perfectly  satisfied  were  the 
authorities  of  the  town  with  it,  that  they 
resolved  to  erect  a handsome  pedestal  lamp 
in  the  centre  of  the  opening  caused  by  the 
junction  of  High-street,  Castle-street,  and 
Peascod-street.  Much  to  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  the  inhabitants  the  curve 
of  the  pavement  has  again  heen  altered  so  as 
to  encroach  six  feet  more  into  the  carriage  way, 
and  thus  render  the  erection  of  a large  public 
lamp  at  the  junction  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Mayor  and  Mr.  Bedborough  have 
heen  re-appointed  to  arrange  the  matter  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,” 
who  appear  to  be  considered  as  exclusively 
responsible  for  the  alteration  made. 

Portsmouth. — Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson, 
who  have  the  Government  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a new  smithy  in  Portsmouth  yard, 
have  commenced  their  work.  The  old  build- 
ings have  been  cleared  away.  The  smithy  will 
stand  between  the  new  factory  and  the  build- 
ing slips,  and  will  take  in  Nasmith’s  patent 
steam  hammer.  The  Hampshire  Guardian  says 
“it  is  to  be  constructed  of  glass  and  iron,  and 
a part  of  the  late  bdilding  in  Hyde-park  will, 
in  all  probability,  form  the  structure.” 

Portland.— The  break  water  works  are  making 
progress,  and  already  afford  shelter  to  ship- 
ping. The  works  are  carried  out  to  a distance 
of  7,750  feet  from  the  original  line  of  shore 
into  about  nine  and  a quarter  fathoms  of  water. 
Notwithstanding  the  damage  done  on  1st 
October  last,  when  upwards  of  300  feet  of  the 

* To  be  continued. 
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staging  was  swept  away,  the  contractor,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Leather,  with  his  agent,  Mr.  E.  P.  Smith, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Coode,  the 
resident  engineer,  have  made  all  secure  again. 

Compton  Greenfield  (Bristol). — The  dilapi- 
dated and  dangerous  condition  of  the  ancient 
church  of  Compton  Greenfield,  near  this  city, 
says  the  Bristol  Journal,  having  rendered  it 
necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  external  walls  of  the  structure,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  have  the  church  recon- 
secrated. This  ceremony  was  performed  on 
Tuesday  last.  The  church,  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  which  the  new  building  is  erected, 
was  an  ancient  Norman  structure,  of  which 
the  porch  door,  the  tower,  and  ihe  chancel  arch 
are  incorporated  in  the  new  edifice.  The  j 
newly-erected  building  consists  of  a nave,  30 
feet  by  20;  chancel,  20  feet  by  11;  a small  j 
arched  recess  on  the  north  side  (an  addition  j 
made  to  the  new  building,  which  is  otherwise  j 
similar  to  the  old  structure),  9 feet  by  6 ; and  ; 
tower  about  11  feet  square.  It  provides  sitting 
accommodation  for  110  persons.  The  ancient 
tower  is  of  Perpendicular  style  ; the  nave  and 
chancel  of  Norman,  with  high-pitched  open 
roofs  of  Perpendicular  character,  as  is  all  the  j 
wood  furniture.  All  the  windows  are  filled 
with  painted  and  diapered  glass.  The  west 
window  was  presented  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davie,  ' 
Bart.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
lighting  the  church  by  night,  by  camphine  ^ 
burners,  attached  to  the  walls  by  ornamental 
wrought  iron  work.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
F.-ipp,  of  Bristol.  The  whole  expense  of  the  j 
alterations  and  enlargement,  estimated  at  fully 
1,000/.,  has  (with  the  exception  of  50/.  paid  by  ! 
the  parishioners  for  the  carriage  of  materials) 
been  borne  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Lippincott,  of  Over 
Park. 

Torquay. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  is  about 
to  be  erected  under  the  superintendence  of! 
Mr.  E.  Appleton,  architect.  It  is  situated  on  | 
a platform  cut  out  of  the  side  of  the  Waldon  j 
Hill,  and  is  approached  by  a public  road,  with 
a gradient  of  11 5,  and  a private  road  within 
the  chapel  ground  of  1T0,  in  order  to  raise 
the  building  up  as  high  as  possible.  It  will  | 
be  built  of  the  limestone  of  the  neighbour-  j 
hood,  and  will  have  an  open  timber  roof : the 
style  is  early  English. 

Birmingham.— New  offices  for  the  Board  of  I 
Poor  Law  Guardians  are  about  to  be  erected  , 
in  a central  position,  on  a plan  by  Mr.  Bate- 
man, architect,  on  condition  that  the  cost  does 
not  exceed  2,900/.  Two  different  modes  of 
construction,  according  to  the  local  Journal, 
have  been  recommended  by  the  architect,  j 
involving  the  use  of  different  materials,  the  j 
one  of  red  brick  with  stone  facings,  and  the  , 
other  of  cement.  The  style  of  architecture 
selected  is  Italian,  and  the  appearance  is  plain  | 
and  unpretending.  The  basement  throughout . 
will  be  rusticated,  and  the  windows  and  prin- 
cipal door,  the  arches  of  which  are  semicircu- 
lar, dressed  with  stone  or  cement.  The  build- 
ing presents  two  stories  towards  Paradise- 
street,  to  which  thoroughfare  the  front  rears 
itself,  but  the  abrupt  fall  in  the  level  of  Suf-  j 
folk-street  admits  of  another  in  the  basement, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  last-mentioned  | 
street.  The  front  will  be  surmounted  by 
mouldings,  a consdled  cornice,  and  a parapet 
and  balustrade,  which  will  be  partially  con- 
tinued along  the  side,  the  insignia  of  the 
board  being  displayed  in  a block  ornament  in 
the  centre.  The  basement  story  is  devoted  to 
the  relief  department,  and  contains  a relief 
board-room,  pay-clerk’s  and  relieving-officers’ 
rooms,  porter’s  lodge,  and  waiting- hall  for 
paupers.  The  first  floor  is  appropriated  to  the 
levy  department,  and  includes  collector’s  room, 
levy-clerk’s  office,  overseers’-room,  and  record- 
room,  of  fire-proof  materials.  From  the  lobby 
a staircase  will  lead  to  the  general  offices,  in-  j 
eluding  those  for  the  clerk  and  assistant- 
clerks,  a committee-room,  and  a board-room 
at  the  rear  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  It  is 
intended  to  heat  a portion  of  the  premises  by 
hot  air,  and  the  remainder  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Wolverhampton. — The  opening  of  the  new 
Exchange  here  was  inaugurated  by  an  enter-  I 
tainment  given  by  the  mayor  on  5th  instant. 
The  great  hall,  which  is  100  feet  long,  50  feet  | 


wide,  and  50  feet  high,  is  intended  for  the 
meetings  of  ironmasters  and  farmers,  and  also 
for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c.  In  its  pre- 
sent state,  it  is  said  to  be  not  very  well  adapted 
for  hearing  or  speaking  in.  Besides  its  original 
design,  four  columns,  with  Corinthian  capitals, 
have  been  added  in  the  interior  as  supports  to 
the  glass  dome  which  lights  it.  Objections 
have  been  taken  to  the  effect  which  this  new 
edifice  produces  on  the  very  different  style  of 
the  old  Collegiate  Church  adjoining  it. 

Loughborough. — Several  influential  gentle- 
men in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  contem- 
plate erecting  an  assembly-room,  in  which 
meetings  and  balls  may  be  held,  lectures 
given,  and  other  business  of  a similar  nature 
transacted. 

Rotherham. — A large  Gothic  monument  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  of  Sheffield, 
sculptor,  in  Rotherham  Church,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Bentley.  It  is  executed  in 
Caen  stone,  with  a statuary  marble  tablet  in  the 
Decorated  style. 

Doncaster. — A project  being  on  foot  for  the 
erection  of  a stained-glass  window  in  the  west 
end  of  the  parish  church,  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Cooke,  Bart.,  a local  worthy 
to  whose  honour  dissenters  as  well  as  church- 
men are  likely  to  subscribe  for  a fitting  memo- 
rial, a correspondent  of  the  Doncaster  Gazette, 
while  remarking  that  the  church  ought  to  be 
decorated  as  desired,  suggests  that  for  this 
particular  purpose  all  parties  would  be  more 
likely  to  unite  in  subscribing  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue  or  6ome  charitable  asylum. 
Taking,  he  remarks,  into  consideration  the  ex- 
pense of  the  east  window  (1,000/.)  and  the 
alterations  that  would  be  required  to  give  full 
effect  to  the  beautiful  tracery  of  the  west 
window — the  removal  of  the  organ  would  be 
necessary,  the  possible  lowering  of  the  west 
gallery,  and  the  taking  down  the  gallery  in  the 
north  transept  for  the  organ  : with  these  alter- 
ations and  the  stained  window,  the  cost  could 
not  be  much  less  than  2,J00/. ; and  for  such  a 
sum  an  asylum  might  be  built  with  an  endow- 
ment for  several  worthy  objects  of  charity. 

Alnwick. — It  is  proposed  to  adorn  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Alnwick,  with  stained  glass,  as  a 
monument  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

Glasgow. — This  city  is  about  to  have  the 
benefit  of  another  charitable  institution  for  the 
education  of  children  belonging  to  the  humbler 
classes.  By  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Allen 
Glen,  for  many  years  a joiner  in  Glasgow,  the 
sum  of  16,000/.  was  left  to  found  a school  or 
schools  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  be  erected  on 
his  property  between  Hanover-street  and 
Frederick -street.  The  work  was  commenced 
some  weeks  ago,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished 
some  time  in  the  course  of  the  summer  months. 
The  front  of  the  building  faces  Cathedral- 
street.  The  institution  is  intended  to  furnish 
education,  clothing,  and  probably  boarding,  to 
about  fifty  boys,  sons  of  tradesmen,  or  of 
parents  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes. 

Forfar.—' The  monument  to  the  late  Sir  R. 
Peel  has  been  erected  and  is  the  first  perma- 
nent memorial  in  Scotland  of  Sir  Robert. 
The  monument  occupies  a very  commanding 
site  on  an  acclivity  to  the  south  of  the  town, 
and  is  built  entirely  of  ashlar,  from  St.  Andrews. 
It  consists  of  eight  Corinthian  columns  of  the 
Tivoli  example,  disposed  round  four  central 
piers,  and  showing  four  pediments  to  the 
cardinal  points.  Over  the  piers  a square  por- 
tion rises  considerably  above  the  ordonnance, 
and  terminates  with  a balustrade  and  vase. 
The  west  front  of  the  basement  contains  the 
inscription  tablet,  and  is  flanked  by  two 
sphinxes.  The  whole  height  of  the  structure 
is  forty- two  feet,  and  it  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  David  Barry  for  about  280/.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Maclaren,  of  Dundee,  whose  design, 
[ according  to  the  Northern  Warder,  was 
selected  by  the  committee  from  among  thirty- 
four  submitted  in  competition. 


Surrey  Tidal  Dock.  — Amongst  other 
measures  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
| Thames  navigation,  a plan  is  announced  for 
the  construction  of  a large  tidal  dock  on  the 
| Surrey  side. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  OUEN,  ROUEN. 

Few  cities  enjoy  a more  wide-spread  repu- 
tation for  ecclesiastical  antiquities  than  Rouen. 
That  this  celebrity  is  well  deserved,  none  who 
have  once  visited  it  will  be  inclined  to  dispute. 
There  are  still  remaining  fifteen  churches  (ex- 
clusive of  those  which  were  closed  in  1791,  and 
which  have  since  been  put  to  most  base  uses). 
All  of  these  have  some  particular  beauties 
which  render  them  worthy  of  the  most  atten- 
tive  examination.  Of  these  churches,  the 
Cathedral,  St.  Ouen,  and  St.  Maclou  are  by  far 
the  most  important,  and  we  propose  from  time 
to  time  to  give  some  few  illustrations  of  these 
buildings.  That  which  we  now  present  to  our 
readers  is  an  interior  view  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ouen,  taken  from  the  north  transept.  The 
Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  the  most  ancient  in  Nor- 
mandy, was  founded  in  533,  and  in  841  it  was- 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  who  had  just  landed 
at  Rouen.  The  mischief  thus  committed  by 
bis  followers  was  in  part  repaired  by 
Rollo,  who  commenced  the  rebuilding 
of  the  abbey,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  the  dukes  who  succeeded  him ; but 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the 
building  was  again  demolished,  and  the 
first  stone  of  a new  church  laid  in  1046.  The 
whole  work  was  not  completed  until  1126,  and 
in  1136,  only  ten  years  after  its  completion, 
the  work  of  eighty  years  was  in  one  day  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  Through  the  liberality  of  the 
Empress  Matilda  and  her  eon,  Henry  II.  of 
England,  who  was  also  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  monks  of  St.  Ouen  succeeded  once  more 
in  rebuilding  their  abbey;  but  even  this  edifice, 
which  had  been  raised  with  great  care,  and 
was  in  every  way  far  superior  to  its  predeces- 
sor, was  destined  to  share  a like  fate.  In  1248 
fire  again  did  its  work,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  immense  pile  was  complete,  At  length  a 
building  was  commenced  that  was  destined  to 
endure  for  centuries.  In  1318  the  first  stone 
of  the  present  magnificent  edifice  was  laid  by 
John,  the  twenty-fourth  abbot.  In  twenty- 
one  years,  during  which  the  works  proceeded 
without  interruption,  the  choir,  with  its 
chapels,  the  piers  which  support  the  central 
tower,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  transept  were 
finished.  These  portions  cost  about  110,000/'.  of 
our  money.  The  completion  of  the  transept  was 
deferred  till  1439.  The  central  tower  was 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  whole  work,  with  the  exception 
of  the  west  front,  which  was  left  unfinished, 
was  brought  to  a conclusion  about  the  year 
1540.  The  entire  length  of  the  building  within 
the  walls  is  450  feet,  which  is  thus  made  up 
— the  nave  264,  the  choir  110,  the  remaining 
portion  extending  to  the  end  of  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin,  76  feet.  The  height  of  the  choir 
is  108  feet,  and  the  entire  breadth  78  feet. 
The  length  of  the  transept  143  feet  by  38  in 
width. 

Our  engraving  is  from  a drawing  made  on 
the  spot,  by  Mr.  Caveler. 


Profit  of  High  Farming. — Mr.  Mechi, 
who,  as  every  one  knows,  has  been  laying  out 
a good  deal  of  money  in  the  improvement  of 
his  farm  of  Tiptree,  at  Kelvedon,  Essex,  has 
published  a sheet  of  explanation  as  to  an 
alleged  loss  in  place  of  a gain  on  his  balance- 
sheet  for  last  year.  From  Mr.  Mechi’s  ex- 
planation, it  appears  that  in  place  of  being  a 
loser  he  is  even  already  a gainer,  with  a pro- 
spect of  increasing  income  with  decreasing 
outlay.  The  alleged  loss  consisted  simply  of  a 
sum  of  600/.  minus  on  1,600/.  of  purchased 
food  for  live  stock  kept  mainly  or  exclusively 
for  their  produce  of  manure,  which  latter  he 
regards  as  more  cheaply  obtained  in  this  way, 
for  the  600/.  in  question,  than  if  directly  pur- 
chased as  manure.  Moreover,  he  calculates 
that  for  the  future  he  will  not  require  to  buy 
any  more  artificial  food,  or  manures  either, 
although  still  able  to  keep  plenty  of  stock 
from  the  produce  of  half  of  his  farm.  There 
is  here,  he  says,  a clear  and  permanent  profit 
' in  place  of  even  a temporary  loss.  The  boarded 
floor  system  he  anticipates  will  shortly  be 
generally  adopted  (we  scarcely  think  so),  and 
straw  be  consumed  as  food. 
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VALUE  OF  THE  “SUDATORIUM." 

I observed  lately  a letter  in  your  pages 
pointing  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  fire- 
proof houses  : there  is  one  important  benefit, 
of  a sanitary  character,  which  they  would 
confer, — that  is,  a small  room  might  be  con- 
structed below  ground,  in  private  houses,  both 
in  town  and  country,  heated  to  the  degree  of 
an  oriental  hummaum,  without  incurring 
danger.  In  the  East  they  have  been  universal 
from  time  immemorial.  In  ancient  Rome,  and 
over  her  wide  dominions,  the  sudatorium  was 
considered  indispensable  as  a preservative  of 
health  : in  many  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
villas  discovered  in  this  country,  the  tile  flues 
by  which  such  rooms  were  heated  are  still 
visible.  The  Danes  introduced  the  practice 
again  into  England,  for  it  is  on  record  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  the  preference  manifested  by 
the  Saxon  ladies  for  the  invaders. 

Now,  in  a commercial  country  like  this,  a 
hot  room  would  be  peculiarly  desirable  : the 
merchant  sits  all  day  at  his  desk  : he  cannot 
afford  time  for  out  of  door  exercise ; but  his 
daily  task  being  terminated,  he  thinks  he  is 
fairly  entitled  to  a good  dinner : down  goes 
the  turtle,  followed  by  the  punch  : here  is  a 
lamentable  excess  of  imports  over  exports  : the 
stomach  does  much,  the  pores  nothing ; hence 
gout,  apoplexy,  and  a legion  of  ills.  The 
citizen  in  consternation  asks, — “ What ! am  I 
to  work  hard  and  live  on  gruel  ?”  No,  good 
sir,  let  your  house  be  fire-proof : employ  an 
architect,  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  heating 
adopted  at  Smyrna  or  Constantinople,  to 
build  you  a subterraneous  room,  say  9 feet 
square,  with  a dressing-room  adjoining  at  a 
lower  temperature,  and  thus  the  depletion  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  counting-house  and 
the  good  cook  will  be  effected  periodically  by 
the  enjoyment  of  a luxury  without.loss  of  time, 
without  trouble,  but  with  cheering  gain  of 
appetite.  Just  try.  T.  R.  Y. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS  AND  ITS 
DISTRIBUTION. 

I was  much  struck  with  your  recent  powerful 
appeal  on  the  subject  of  metropolitan  drainage, 
and  preserving  the  river  from  pollution, 
positively  disgraceful  that  the  present  state  of 
things  should  still  go  on  without  any  hopeful 
prospect  of  amendment.  The  quotation  from 
the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  effecting  a remedy 
through  the  agency  of  a “ Company,”  although 
just  to  a certain  extent,  is  likely  to  mislead ; as 
may  be  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  Sewage 
Manure  Company,  whose  Bill  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  alluded  to. 
The  experiment,  as  worked  out  by  that  com- 
pany, proves  indeed  the  practicability,  but  not 
the  remunerativeness  of  the  undertaking.  The 
latter,  I believe,  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
enormous  expenses  imposed  on  the  promoters 
by  vexatious  opposition,  and  the  consequent 
exhaustion  of  their  funds,  which  were  thus 
rendered  insufficient  to  carry  out  their  scheme 
on  such  a broad  scale  as  would  give  an 
adequate  return  for  so  much  sunken  capital ; 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  undoubtedly  accom- 
plishes the  grand  desideratum,  of  carrying  off 
the  foul  water  from  the  river,  and  applying  it 
to  fertilize  the  land.  I am  induced  to  refer  to 
this  case  more  particularly  as  it  appears  that 
another  company  is  now  proposed,  who  hold 
out  the  expectation  that  these  objects  can  be 
effected  with  profit  to  the  adventurers,  and 
thereby  the  public  will  be  saved  from  all 
charge.  This,  I feel  assured,  is  too  flattering 
a prospect  to  be  realized ; and  even  to  enter- 
tain it  now  will  only  tend  to  divert  the  public 
attention  from  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  still  further  to  retard  their  accom- 
plishment. 

The  most  obvious  objections  are  the 
enormous  expense  of  carrying  deep  tunnels 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  metropolis,  with 
the  numerous  intercepting  sewers  and  branches 
to  collect  the  drainage  into  them,  and  their 
liability  to  silt  up  and  become  quite  choked, 
having  only  an  artificial  current  obtained  by 
pumping,  which  cannot  carry  off  the  heavier 
matters  that  will  be  washed  into  them.  The 
difficulty  or  impracticability  of  efficient  cleans- 


ing and  repair.  After  all,  it  appears  that  the 
foul  contents  maybe  thrown  into  the  river; 
and  though  the  pollution  might  not  extend  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  yet  the  con- 
sequences must  be  more  or  less  injurious  to 
many  populous  districts,  in  proportion  as  they 
approximate  to  the  noxious  source.  But  the 
projectors  say  we  intend  to  manufacture  the 
sewage  into  guano  : doubtless  this  might  be 
done,  but  will  it  pay  ? And  has  not  the  ex- 
periment been  already  tried  and  proved  a 
failure.  Then  as  to  distributing  the  fluid  over 
the  country  (which  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
only  efficacious  and  economical  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  it),  such  an  attempt  would  be  rendered 
almost  abortive  by  the  concentration  of  the 
whole  at  one  spot ; so  that  in  order  to  embrace 
an  adequate  scope  for  distribution,  the  co9t  of 
transmission  will  be  enhanced  beyond  what 
the  manure  would  be  worth,  and  consequently 
more  than  the  consumers  could  afford  to  pay. 

I think  it  must  be  evident  from  this  general 
view  that  these  elaborate  and  costly  plans, 
with  their  concentrated  termini,  must  certainly 
fail  to  accomplish  the  great  object  desired ; 
either  in  a public  point  of  view,  or  as  regards 
commercial  enterprise.  I am,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  offer  some  suggestions  of  a more 
limited  nature,  by  which  I feel  assured  that 
the  great  end  might  be  attained  by  a combined 
operation  of  public  and  private  means,  without 
embarking  in  any  great  outlay  at  one  time, 
and  thus  avoiding  any  large  risk. 

Presuming  that  the  application  of  the  sewage 
to  fertilize  the  land  is  one  very  important  ob- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  the  shorter  and  more 
direct  the  line  of  transmission,  the  cheaper  it 
will  be  supplied,  and  the  more  readily  the 
nuisance  will  be  removed;  therefore,  instead 
of  conveying  the  whole  to  one  spot,  the  object 
should  be  to  throw  it  off  in  radiating  lines, 
from  all  points  of  the  metropolis  where  it  can 
be  most  conveniently  collected,  taking  the 
most  direct  courses  along  the  principal  roads, 
say  to  a distance  of  10  miles  or  more,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  and  requirements  of  the 
country.  The  pumping  stations  to  be  planted 
at  or  near  the  mouths  of  the  principal  sewers, 
with  branches  or  intercepting  conduits  to 
collect  the  whole  drainage  of  the  neighbour- 
hood into  the  well. 

The  public  may  be  well  content  to  bear  the 
expense  of  these  stations,  with  the  main  pipes 
and  the  engine  power  to  pump  away  the  fluid, 
which  is  their  main  object,  as  it  will  be  much 
less  than  in  the  plans  alluded  to ; for  it  will 
not  involve  any  material  alterations  in  the 
arrangement  or  construction  of  the  existing 
sewers  and  drains,  and  when  the  foul  fluid  is 
thus  conveyed  into  the  rural  districts,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  associations  will  be 
readily  formed  (with  the  facilities  and  induce- 
ments to  be  afforded  them)  to  undertake  the 
distribution  of  it  for  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bours’ benefit,  to  be  paid  for  at  a very  mode- 
rate rate,  which,  after  a sufficient  return  to 
the  adventurers,  might  go  towards  reimburs- 
ing the  public  for  their  outlay.  Even  if  no 
such  reimbursement  should  be  realised,  the 
public  will  have  effected  their  object,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense;  but  from  the  experience  of 
the  Sewage  Manure  Company,  it  would  appear 
that  the  operation  might  be  rendered  remu- 
nerative, both  to  the  adventurers  and  the 
public;  inasmuch  as  all  the  great  charges 
which  have  crippled  that  company  will  in  this 
case  be  avoided. 

In  order  to  carry  this  scheme  into  effect,  a 
general  Act  should  be  passed,  combining  all 
the  requisite  powers  for  local  and  general  pur- 
poses, by  which  the  country  associations  might 
be  severally  incorporated  without  expense,  so 
that  their  funds  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  pro- 
viding the  distributing  pipes  and  apparatus, 
with  the  necessary  staff  for  working  and  ma- 
nagement. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  plan,  as  com- 
pared with  the  gigantic  schemes  before  alluded 
to,  is,  that  from  its  nature  it  is  so  arranged  us 
to  admit  of  being  carried  out  progressively, 
taking  up  one  branch  line  at  a time,  the  outlay 
on  which  will  be  comparatively  small,  giving 
the  benefit  of  experience  in  the  subsequent 
execution  of  others,  and  thus  (as  already  re- 
marked) avoiding  any  great  risk. 


The  general  result  will  be,  that  the  great 
sanitary  object  will  be  attained  at  a very  mode- 
rate expense  to  the  public ; and  the  economical 
object,  viz.,  the  preventing  the  annual  waste  of 
nearly  a million’s  worth  of  valuable  material, 
will  be  effected  by  private  capital  and  enter- 
prise. Thus  these  two  great  ends  will  be 
attained,  by  the  joint  operation  of  public  and 
private  means,  with  much  greater  advantage 
than  either  of  them  can  be  accomplished  sepa- 
rately.   Civis. 


EPITAPHS  AND  THEIR  REFORM. 

As  your  readers  seem  to  be  interested  in  this 
matter  I subjoin  you  a few  remarks  on  the 
same  with  illustrations.  The  true  character  of 
an  epitaph  is  not  to  cast  ridicule,  and  to  pro- 
voke the  smile  of  the  passer-by,  as  in  the 
following,  copied  from  a tomb  in  a country 
churchyard  in  Cheshire  : — 

“ Here  lies  W.  W. 

Who  never  more  will  trouble  you,  trouble  you.” 
And  another  from  a stone  in  the  beautiful  yard 
of  the  picturesque  village  of  Gawsworth : — 

“ Reader,  take  notice,  that  on  the  12th  of  February, 
17C0,  Thos.  Corbishley,  a brave  veteran  dragoon, 
here  went  into  his  quarters,  and  remember  that  when 
the  trumpet  calls  he’ll  out  and  march  again.” 

Nor  yet  ought  it  to  be  so  much  that  of 
eulogy  as  instanced  in  the  two  following  in- 
scriptions from  tablets  in  the  cathedral  yard  of 
Glasgow,  A. D.  1616  : — 

“ Yee  gazers  on  this  trophy  of  a tombe 
Send  out  ane  grone 

For  want  of  her  once  born  of  earth 
And  now  lies  in  earth’s  wombe. 

Liv’d  long  a virgin, 

Then  a spotless  wife,  here  lies  enclosed 

Man’s  grief,  earth’s  loss,  friend’s  pain, 

Religion’s  lamp,  virtue’s  light,  heaven’s  gain.” 

Also  the  following,  which  is  far  better  than 
the  last ; — 

“ He  lived — nor  made  himself  a single  foe — 

He  died — nor  left  an  enemy  below.” 

But  its  purport  ought  to  be,  and  often  is, 
that  of  leading  the  listless  wanderer  (and  who 
that  has  an  hour  to  spare  does  not  like  a stroll 
through  the  old  churchyard)  to  think  of  the 
scenes  around  him,  and  to  reflect  how  soon  he 
may  be  called  to  join  those  who  lie  there.  In 
conclusion  I give  you  two  which  are  more  to 
my  taste,  and  which  speak  volumes. 

The  one  from  a stone  in  St.  Mary’s  church- 
yard, in  Stockport : — 

“ As  you  are  now. 

So  once  was  I : 

As  I am  now, 

So  you  must  be : 

Then  remember 
That  you  must  die.” 

The  other  from  a head-stone  in  that  beauti- 
ful cemetery  of  Liverpool,  peculiar  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  its  solitude  amidst  all  the  bustling 
scenes  of  life  : — 

“ What  her  character  was  will  be  known  at  the 
day  of  judgment.  Reader,  think  what  thine  own 
will  be.” 

M.  B.  Newton. 


Mr.  Editor, — You  are  doing  good  by 
again  directing  attention  to  the  impropriety  of 
many  of  the  epitaphs  which  disfigure  our 
churchyards.  I send  you  one  from  St.  Mary’s, 
Islington,  which,  although  it  has  no  evil  in  it, 
is  wanting  in  the  dignity,  earnestness,  and  so- 
lemnity which  should  mark  these  composi- 
tions : — 

“ Art  thou  dead,  Thomas?”  “ Yes,  and  here  I 
lie.” 

” Dost  thou  live,  Thomas  ?”  “ Yes,  with  Christ  on 
high. 

I lived  to  die,  and  died  to  live  on  high. 

With  God  and  Christ  to  all  eternity.” 

Will  you  let  me  say  here  how  much  I liked 
your  few  words  about  flowers.  Every  artist 
should  love  flowers — study  flowers.  Allan 
Cunningham  has  half-a-dozen  charming  lines 
upon  them  : — 

“ There  is  a lesson  in  each  flower — 

A story  in  each  stream  and  bower  : 

On  ev’ry  herb  on  which  we  tread 
Are  written  words  which,  rightly  read. 

Will  draw  us  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God.” 

Mons  Eximius. 
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NON-LIABILITY  TO  THE  HOUSE  TAX 
OF  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES, 

WHEN  BUILT  IN  BLOCKS,  WITH  DISTINCT  ACCESS 
FROM  THE  OPEN  AIR  TO  EACH  TENEMENT. 

The  Commissioners  of  Assessed  Taxes  for 
the  division  of  St.  Giles- in-the- Fields  and  St. 
George’e,  Bloomsbury,  having  confirmed  an 
assessment  of  window-duty,  at  the  rate  of 
55/.  3s.  6d.  per  annum,  made  by  their  surveyor 
on  the  model  houses  built  by  the  Society  for 


every  year  —a  large  sum  to  be  expended, 
especially  in  cheap  German  and  French  works  ! 
But  Mr.  Rich  went  further,  and  had,  a few 
years  before  liis  death,  purchased  the  famous 
Bibliotheca  Americana  of  M.Ternaux,of  Paris 
a collection  unmatched  for  the  completeness 
and  rarity  of  books  of  that  especial  depart- 
ment. Much  of  it  was  purchased  through 
Baron  Humboldt  for  the  Royal  Library  of 
Berlin  ; another  portion  went  to  the  collection 

iiic  „ of  the  capitol.  If  this  has  been  burnt,  irre- 

m prov  in  gU  the*  "Cond  it  ion  of  the  Labouring  I trievable  loss  has  been  sustained  One  thing 
Classes,  in  Streatham-street,  Bloomsbury,  an  j is  certain,  that  our  present  luxuriousness 
appeal  was  made  against  the  same,  on  the UVeru-eichligmg),  and  the  construction  of  out- 
ground  that  the  building  is  not  one  dwelling-  j large  buildings,  are  irreconcileable  with  their 
house,  hut  that  the  tenements  are  distinct  and  , safety.  A hundred  years  ago  the  capitol  would 
separate  dwellings,  each  having  its  own  outer  ; have  had  a number  of  chimneys— and  there 
door,  and  the  only  access  to  them  being  by  the  matter  rested.  Now  we  must  have  a tem- 
galleries  or  corridors,  open  to  the  air,  and  ap-  ! perate  temperature  all  over  the  building, 
proached  by  an  open  staircase,  which  is  not  Hence  pipes  and  flues,  and  warm  air  apparatus, 
connected  with  the  separate  tenements  other-  &c.  Such,  however,  seems,  as  their  last  catas- 
wise  than  as  a roadway  to  the  galleries  ; that , trophe  also  proves,  incompatible  with  the  use 
each  set  of  rooms  has  not  more  than  five  win-  of  any  particle  of  wood  in  the  construction 
dows;  that  the  buildings  have  been  constructed  j an  important  theme  for  modern  builders, 
as  models  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  -r 

in  localities  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  import-  RECOVERY  OF  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES, 
ance,  from  the  very  high  price  of  land,  to  j the  case  of  Abraham  v.  jl'y/J,  tried  some 
economise  space,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  make  ^ sin  lai|lliff  who  waa  lhe  delendaiil’s 
them  separate  tenements  and,  as  such,  not  I architect  brought  an  action  to  recover  4921., 
liable  to  the  payment  of  the  window-tax.  designing,  making  estimates  for,  and  super- 

Tins  appeal  made  to  her  Majesty  s judges  ! tendi®  lh®  erection  of  the  building  recently 
having  been  considered  by  them,  their  opinion  erected  hn  the  area  of  Leicester- square,  for 

has  been  given  that  the  assessment  was  wrong,  e![hibu.n  the  defendanl.,  - Model  of  .he 

and  the  amount  of  the  assessment  paul  by  the  ^arlj1  » 

society  is  to  be  repaid  forthwith.  I The'  p]ldotig;  w his  particulars,  amongst 

The  importance  of  this  decision  since  the  other  J claim'd  5,  Mnt.  on  the  actual 
window-tax  has  been  repealed  is,  that  it  must  | which  was  c„mputed  at  5,5001.,  and  2.1 

be  considered  conclusive  as  to  the  non-  lability  'ent  buildings  which  had  been  cen- 
to the  house  tax  of  dwellings  for  the  labouring  ! P m . d £ul  nQt  carried  out. 

classes  similarly  constructed  to  those  m ItKappeared  from  ,he  statement  of  the 

Streatham-street  It  has  been  apprehended  ,ffF  ^ the  d(,fendant  fir5t 

that  this  tax  would  bear  heavily  on  all  piles  of  J ^ Mf  Wf>,sh  t0  su  ,y  llim  wUh  the 
model  houses  for  the  labouring  classes  even  if  , ^ drawings,  &c.  This  Mr.  Welsh  did, 

hui't  on  the  smal  Seale  of  those  exhibited  by  I , >eded  t0  carry  them  out,  upon  the 
II.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  at  the  Great  Exhihi-  l unde[standin  that  the  buildi„g  was  not  to 
tion:  they  will  now  of  course  be  exempt,  as  , ^ mme  tgap  , 5n0/-  The  contract  was, 
their  arrangement  is  similar  in  principle  to  | how  ultimately  taken  by  Mr.  Myers,  at 
these  Streatham-street  houses.  1 l gg8j 

- I ’ In  the  first  instance  the  plaintiff  assisted  as 

FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  1 a friend,  but  ultimately  Mr.  Welsh  gave  up  the 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE.  ! matter,  and  defendant  retained  the  plaintiff  as 

National  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  France.  J the  sole  architect,  who,  with  some  slight  modi- 
— This  society  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on  , fic  tions,  carried  out  Welsh’s  plans,  but  made 
the  Qth  inst.,  when  Messrs.  J.  H.  Vincent,  de  j a fresh  set  of  drawings:  he  also  superintended 
Lasterey,  &c.,  were  elected  officers  for  the  the  erection  of  the  present  building,  lhe 
ensuing  year.  Amongst  the  foreign  corre-  plaintiff  also  designed  buildings  to  cover  the 
sponding  associates  nominated  are  Messrs.  j whole  internal  area  of  the  square.  The  side 
Thomas  'Wright,  of  London;  Thiersch,  of.  buildings  the  defendant  proposed  to  let  as 
Munich;  Zuinpft,  of  Berlin;  Delgado,  theatres;  and  the  plaintiff  estimated  that  the 
Madrid  ; Sacchi  and  Marchi,  Rome.  j whole  of  these  buildings  would  cost  1 1,500/. 

The  Chateau  of  Ham. — This  now  noted  Edward  Welsh  proved  the  employment  of  the 
building  was  erected  in  its  present  state  by  plaintiff ; in  cross-examination  said, — My  instruc- 
Odon  IV.  in  1216,  on  the  place  of  a castle  tions  were  not  to  exceed  1 ,500/.  ; my  commission 
dating  probably  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  j was  calculated  on  1,888/.  which  included  my  charge 
The  principal  tower  of  this  bastille  is  called  for  all  the  drawings.  I never  contemplated  the 
“ La  Tour  du  Connetable  de  St.  Pol.”  For  the  wall  surrounding  the  building ; it  is  of  no  use  to 
last  thousand  years  this  castle  has  served  as  a , the  globe,  and  is  a costl j ’ ™ 

state  prison,  and  some  of  itB  memorable  inlia-  [^eaatsaj^ c°g[’  n^tithstTndinSg°thArchitectls 
hitants  were  Charles  the  Simple,  king  p*  ! Qut  b 150/  cent.  in  his  estimate.  (The  learned 
France,  in  923;  Louis  XI.  king  of  trance,  ir^  I indee  here  interfered,  and  said  it  was  immaterial 
1470;  Mirabeau,  1782,  &c.  Its  external  ; wbat  the  usage  of  the  Profession  was  as  to  excess, 

appearance  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  for  the  Iaw  wouri  not  sanction  an  architect’s 
mediaeval  period  in  which  it  was  erected.  ! charges  of  commission  upon  an  excess  in  the 
Completion  and  Systematisation  of  the  Tele-  'amount  of  an  estimate  arising  from  incompetence), 
graphic  Lines  in  France. — The  French  govern-  The  plaintiff.— I am  an  architect,  carrying  on 
ment  have  decided  on  the  completion  of  their  my  profession  in  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
telegraphic  wires  not  only  along  the  lines  of.  I am  the  projector,  &e  of  VictoriMtreet,  West- 
railways,  but  also  on  the  ordinary  roads,  so  as  minster.  I was  informed  by  the  defendant  that  he 
- ..  1 ii-  - was  about  to  carry  out  a scientific  work,  and  he 

showed  me  the  models.  I afterwards  saw  Welsh, 
and  was  asked  by  both  to  give  my  opinion.  I re- 
fused at  first,  but  afterwards  gave  Welsh  a design 


to  make  all  the  territory  of  the  republic  par- 
ticipate in  this  new  system  of  communication. 

Up  to  the  present  time  nine  great  telegraphic  iuaci,  ^ mst  uul  01H.1B„UP  &„,w  

lines  have  been  either  completed  or  are  in  j f^atraw  which' I thought  necessary.  I furnished 
course  of  construction.  I gratuitously.  I heard  no  more  of  the  matter 

The  Capitol  at  Washington*— “ The  loss  of ! untq  the  defendant  informed  me  he  was  in  a diffi- 
the  library  is  a catastrophe,  as  far  as  America  cu\ty  with  Welsh,  who  could  not  carry  on  the  work 


is  concerned,  — perhaps  even  so  concerning 
the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  that  this  .establishment  entertained 
e .pecial  agents  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe.  One  of  these  was  our  consul,  O.  Rich, 
in  London,  who,  for  several  years  past,  had 
purchased  books  to  the  amount  of  1,000/. 


* From  the  J Veier  Zeilung — Correspondent  from  New 
York. 


rapidly  enough.  I said  I could  not  interfere  unless 
I was  appointed  the  consulting  architect ; this  was 
done  by  letter  (which  was  read).  Welsh  after- 
wards abandoned  the  work  on  payment  of  a sum  of 
money.  The  business  was  much  pressed  upon  me. 
There  were  to  be  four  theatres,  one  at  each  angle 
the  work  was  to  be  done  quickly,  to  cover  the  whole 
square,  and  to  proceed  so  rapidly  as  to  forestall  an 
injunction  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  square.  I 
afterwards  made  drawings  and  plans,  and  prepared 


the  contract,  but  the  haste  was  so  pressing,  that  I 
had  not  time  to  take  out  the  quantities,  so  that  a 
schedule  of  prices  was  affixed  to  the  specification. 

A resistance  was  made  by  the  occupants  of  the 
square,  and  the  scheme  was  partly  abandoned.  The 
wall  was  necessary  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  the  theatres  being 
then  in  contemplation.  I have  all  the  drawings  for 
the  larger  buildings,  with  an  estimate  for  all,  which 
amounts  to  7,000/. 

At  this  period  of  the  examination,  the  defendant’s 
counsel  interposed,  and  said  that  it  might  save  some 
trouble  if  he  at  this,  time  stated  the  defendant’s 
points  of  defence,  which  were  shortly — 1st.  lhat 
the  original  contract  was  2,000/.,  and  that  by  reason 
of  alterations,  &c.,  it  cost  5,500/.  ; 2nd.  That  no 
proper  working  drawings  were  supplied  ; 3rd.  That 
no  instructions  were  given  for  the  drawings  of  the 
theatres,  Sic.  ; 4th.  That  there  was  no  adequate 
superintendence  by  the  plaintiff;  and,  5th.  That 
certain  separate  items  in  the  plaintiff’s  bill  of  par- 
ticulars were  included  in  the  commission. 

In  cross-examination  plaintiff  said — I thought 
Welsh’s  plan  could  be  carried  out  with  an  addition 
of  250/.  The  defendant  said  he  would  lay  out  only 
2,000/.,  whereupon  I refused  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  casing  of  the 
globe  was  of  wet  timber.  Timber  always  shrinks 
from  plaster.  Attended  generally  three  or  four 
times  a day,  and  sometimes  up  t,o  twelve  o’clock  at 
night. 

Mrs.  Parkes,  proprietor  of  the  Panorama  of 
Hindostan,  in  Baker-street  Bazaar,  showed  she 
was  in  treaty  for  one  of  the  theatres  contemplated. 

The  plaintiff  was  here  further  examined,  and  he 
stated  : — It  is  a rule  among  architects  that  they 
shall  draw  on  their  own  account,  when  the  buildri* 
draws  an  instalment;  this  is,  however,  seldom 
pressed.  The  usual  course  of  practice  is,  that  the 
quantities  are  taken  out  by  a competent  person  for 
the  builder  to  contract  by.  The  architect  does  not 
pay  the  cost,  but  the  client.  The  contract  in  this 
instance,  however,  was  special,  as  the  defendant 
employed  his  own  surveyor  and  an  umpire  to  settle 
differences  between  surveyors.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, a surveyor  is  not  appointed  besides  the  archi- 
tect. 

Mr.  Myers. — I am  a builder.  I made  a tender 
for  the  defendant’s  building  in  Leices  er-square.  I 
entered  into  a contract  (contract  read)  for  2,000/. 
which  does  not  include  the  whole  works  ; they  were 
to  be  determined  by  a schedule  of  prices.  I believe 
the  actual  amount  will,  be  a little  over  6,000/.  I 
have  been  paid  1,500/. 

Clerks  of  the  plaintiff  gave  evidence  that  they 
attended. 

Josiah  Hunt. — I am  a surveyor.  I took  out 
quantities  on  behalf  of  Myers.  Lansdowne  is  de- 
fendant’s surveyor.  The  amount  will  come  out 
somewhere  about  5,500/.  The  globe  is  cracked,  I 
have  heard.  The  roof  lets  water  because  of  broken 
slates.  The  work  is  executed  in  the  very  best 
manner. 

The  plaintiff  then  called  the  two  following  wit- 
nesses to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  the  usual 
charges. 

Mr.  Porter,  architect,  said, — The  customary  and 
propercharge  is  5/.  percent,  upon  the  5,500Z.  Itis  the 
lowest  that  could  possibly  be  made  for  such  work. 
Two-and-a-half  per  cent,  is  a fair  charge  upon 
abandoned  plans.  The  5/.  per  cent,  includes1  super- 
intendence. The  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  does 
not. 

Cross-examined. — The  two-and-a-half  per  cent, 
includes  estimate.  It  is  usual  to  charge  upon  the 
extras— such  is  the  established  practice. 

Mr.  Donaldson  was  called,  and  he  corroborated 
the  preceding  witness. 

The  plaintiff’s  case  having  been  concluded,  Mr. 
Phinn,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  moved  that  the 
plaintiff  be  nonsuited.  His  grounds  were,  that  the 
particulars  were  for  commission,  which,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  profession,  was  not  payable 
until  the  amount  of  all  expended  moneys  had  been 
ascertained,  which  was  not  yet  done,  and  that  the 
money  paid  into  Court  amply  covered  all  the  con- 
templated works  which  were  not  carried  out.  Mr. 
Justice  Erie,  however,  said  that  the  evidence  was 
capable  of  another  construction,  and  that  he  should 
leave  alternative  propositions  to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Phinn,  when  he  addressed  the  jury  on  be- 
half of  the  defendant,  urged  upon  them  that  the  de- 
fendant was  justified  in  bringing  this  matter  before 
a jury,  for  although  the  subject  of  the  remunera- 
tion of  architects  had  often  been  discussed,  yet  the 
principle  was  to  some  extent  unjustifiable.  That  up 
to  the  present  time  it  has  never  been  ascertained 
what  is  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff,  as  the  surveyors 
have  not  yet  agreed  upon  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
Myers.  He  said  that  the  roof  admitted  water,  that 
the  galleries  oscillated  in  a fearful  manner,  that  the 
joists  were  not  of  sound  materials,  and  that,  be- 
cause of  the  consequent  cracking  of  the  plaster, 
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rivers  appeared  twice  as  wide  as  they  should  be  ; 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  the  appearance  of 
being  cut  through,  anticipating  that  desirable  result 
by  some  years  ; the  same  remark  was  equally 
applicable  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

Mr.  William  Hosking. — I am  one  of  the  official 
referees.  I refused  to  let  the  building  be  opened  until 
it  was  strengthened.  I pointed  out  the  defects,  which 
were  the  projecting  floors  of  the  galleries;  they 
were  not  secure  enough ; they  were  of  defective 
construction  ; they  were  afterwards  strengthened. 

The  defendant  (Mr.  Wyld)  said,  all  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  plaintiff  had  as  their  basis  the  first  con- 
tract with  Myers,  dated  the  5th  of  March,  1851  ; 
and  also  that  the  works  should  not  cost  100/.  more 
than  the  amount  of  that  contract,  which  was  1 ,888/. 
Myers  never  informed  me  the  cost  would  exceed 
2,000/.  He,  however,  said  the  corridor  would  be 
very  expensive.  I stipulated  that  the  building  was 
to  be  given  up  to  the  modellers  by  the  29th  of 
March,  and  they  could  not  get  to  work  till  April. 
I did  not  order  any  plans  or  drawings.  The  only 
drawings  I have  seen  are  five.  Never  saw  drawings 
of  the  interior  of  the  projected  plan  ; in  fact,  I did 
not  know,  until  I saw  the  particulars  of  demand  in 
the  action,  that  some  of  the  drawings  were  made  ; a 
few  came  in  on  the  29th  May.  The  surface  of  the 
model  is  very  much  cracked.  The  rain  pours  in 
through  the  roof.  The  handrail  was  obliged  to  be 
braced,  and  all  the  drains  were  found  to  be  defective, 
and  stopped. 

Thomas  Holland,  carpenter,  gave  his  opinion 
that  some  of  the  work  was  defective. 

Mr.  Horatio  Miller  considered  the  plaintiff  to  be 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  delay. 

Chester  Lansdowne  deposed  that  the  accounts 
were  not  yet  completed  between  him  and  Mr.  Hunt, 
the  surveyor  of  Myers.  That  the  galleries  caused 
a feeling  of  sea  sickness,  and  that  the  view  to  be 
obtained  from  them  was  far  from  satisfactory.  In 
cross-examination,  said,  I think  from  my  survey 
that  the  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  5,000/. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 
Damages,  75/.,  beyond  the  amount  paid  into  Court, 
namely,  200/.  The  plaintiff  has,  therefore,  reco- 
vered, in  the  whole,  275/.  The  action  was  brought 
for  492/. 


STUDY  OF  ART  IN  ENGLAND. 

To  advance  architecture  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  the  critics;  for  if  architects  knew 
that  there  were  chiels  among  them  taking 
notes,  and  fully  competent  to  judge  of  their 
works,  there  would  be  a great  stimulus  to 
exertion.  Though  the  minds  of  the  generality 
of  English  gentlemen  of  the  present  genera- 
tion are  well-informed,  there  are  few  of  them 
who  can  draw  a straight  line:  until  lately 
drawing  was  not  taught  at  the  great  public 
schools,  and  even  now  at  Harrow,  where  there 
are  nearly  four  hundred  youths,  scions  of 
some  of  the  best  families  in  England,  the 
drawing-master  has  not  more  than  about  forty 
pupils  : at  Eton,  I beliere,  the  per  centage  is 
still  lower.  No  blame  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
directors  of  these  establishments  : the  fault 
lies  with  the  parents,  who  in  an  enlightened 
age  are  not  yet  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
accomplishment.  It  is  often  pitiable  to  hear 
the  remarks  on  works  of  art  hazarded  by  per- 
sons of  elevated  stations  in  life.  No  nation 
is  more  prone  to  travel  than  the  English,  yet 
few  of  them  seem  to  say, — 

“ Quanto  mi  giovera  mostrare  altrui 
Le  novita  vedute,  edire  io  fui:” 

if  reminiscences  are  brought  back,  they  are 
from  the  print-shop. 

When  it  is  suggested  to  a parent  how  desir- 
able it  is  to  educate  the  hand  and  the  eye,  the 
frequent  answer  is,  “ My  son  has  no  talent  for 
drawing.”  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  body’s  son  is  to  be  a Raphael,  but 
many  a boy  would,  in  the  mechanical  part  at 
least,  make  progress  and  cultivate  his  taste  if 
he  were  allowed  to  try.  T.  R.  Y. 


Fixing  Balconies. — Two  serious  acci- 
dents having  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  North-road,  Hoxton,  one  to  a painter, 
the  other  to  a female,  in  consequence  of  the 
falling  of  balconies,  will  you  do  me  the  favour 
of  calling  attention  to  the  subject  through 
your  Journal  ? A few  inches  of  straight  iron 
inserted  into  the  brickwork  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient for  their  security.  I can  see  no  really 
secure  method  but  having  arms  carried 
through  the  walls,  and  fastened  to  a plate  or 
bar  inside  by  screw. — J.  H. 


A Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography. 
By  various  writers.  Edited  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.,  Editor  of  the  Dictionaries 
of  “Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities”  and 
“ Biography  and  Mythology.”  In  Quarterly 
Parts,  of  1 Vol.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  nume- 
rous engravings  on  wood.  Part  I.  Taylor, 
Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper  Gower-street ; 
and  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1st  January, 
1852. 

The  nature  of  this  valuable  book  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  its  title,  and  by  the  dictionaries 
of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ” and  of 
“Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy/’ to  which  it  will  form  a companion, 
written  principally  by  the  same  contributors. 
Notwithstanding  its  title,  it  will  be  in  reality  a 
Dictionary  of  Ancient  Geography  in  general, 
including  even  scriptural  names,  and  as  such 
cannot  but  be  highly  acceptable  as  a deside- 
ratum, from  its  comprehensiveness  as  well  as 
its  accuracy.  The  results  of  the  discoveries  of 
modern  travellers,  as  well  as  of  the  researches 
of  modern  scholars,  will  be  embodied  by  the 
editor  in  this  work,  which  is  not  merely  con- 
fined to  a barren  description  of  the  geography 
of  countries  and  of  the  sites  of  places,  but, 
besides  the  political  history  of  these,  will  trace, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  history  of  the  more  im- 
portant buildings  of  the  cities,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  present*  condition,  wherever 
they  still  exist,  with  plans  and  illustrations; 
so  that,  if  carried  out,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  be,  in  all  respects,  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
first  part,  now  issued,  such  a work  specially 
merits  the  patronage  of  the  professional  and 
other  readers  of  The  Builder.  A “ Historical 
Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,”  to  be  issued  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  will  with  it  complete  the 
series  of  classical  dictionaries,  which  will  form 
in  all  a comprehensive  and  invaluable  “ Ency- 
clopedia of  Classical  Antiquity.” 


Hydraulic  Tables,  to  aid  the  Calculation  of 
Water  and  Mill  Power,  Water  Supply,  and 
Drainage  of  Towns,  fyc. .-  with  Properties 
and  Strength  of  Materials,  useful  Numbers, 
and  Logarithms  ; also  Tide  Tables,  <$-c.  By 
Nathaniel  Beardmore,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
Waterlow,  Westminster;  and  Weale,  Hol- 
born.  1852. 

Mr.  Beardmore’s  very  useful  tables  have  not 
only  reached  a second  edition,  but  have  as- 
sumed a new  and  extended  form,  so  as  now  to 
constitute  a more  complete  handbook  for 
engineers  in  matters  relating  to  hydraulics  and 
hydro-dynamics. 

One-half  of  the  work  consists  of  remarks  on 
the  use  of  the  tables,  so  that  these  latter  are 
not  only  useful  in  themselves  to  experienced 
engineers,  but  are  completely  laid  open  to  the 
tyro  in  hydraulic  engineering.  The  remarks, 
however,  are  neither  limited  nor  intended  to 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  those  seeking  in- 
struction in  this  science,  but  contain  a large 
mass  of  important  local  and  other  facts,  and 
valuable  experience.  The  work  also  contains 
several  useful  charts  and  maps,  and  an  appen- 
dix. Among  the  tables  will  be  found  calcula- 
tions as  to  sluices,  weirs,  arterial  drains, 
circular  and  egg-shaped  culverts,  pipes  under 
pressure,  friction  of  bends  bridges  and  pipes, 
motion  and  resistance  of  water  and  air,  value 
of  water  power  and  steam  power,  weight  of 
pipes,  rainfall  and  flood  discharges,  gradients, 
weights  and  measures,  strength  of  metals, 
marine  surveying,  annuities,  &c.,  &c. 


The  Claims  of  Science,  especially  as  founded  in 
its  Relations  to  Human  Nature.  A Lecture 
delivered  in  Queen's  College,  Cork.  By 
George  Boole,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences. 
Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper  Gower- 
street,  London.  1851. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  to 
endeavour  to  form  an  intelligent  conception 
of  what  is  really  implied  in  the  pursuit  of 
science,  of  the  spirit  which  that  pursuit  de- 
mands, and  of  the  ends  to  which  it  points. 
And  we  are  persuaded  that,  notwithstand- 
ing we  have  passed  the  Platonic  and  Aristo- 


telian  era  of  science,  and  reached — shall  we 
say  transcended— the  Baconian,  many  who 
boast  of  their  acquisitions,  and  imagine  them- 
selves highly  scientific,  would  be  none  the 
worse  of  a good  lecture  on  this  subject.  The 
great  merit  of  Bacon  consisted  in  his  bringing 
men  back  to  facts  as  the  materials  of  science ; 
but  many  have  since,  in  consequence,  gone 
farther,  and  mistaken  the  mere  investigation 
or  research  into  facts  for  science  itself.  The 
prevailing  error  since  Bacon’s  time  is  to  grovel 
continually  amongst  mere  facts,  without  rear- 
ing on  these  facts  that  goodly,  well-propor- 
tioned, and  truthful  as  beautiful,  superstruc- 
ture, which  alone  is  true  science;— just  as, 
before  the  time  of  Bacon,  the  prevailing  error 
was  to  float  continually  in  the  clouds  of  specu- 
lation without  establishing  or  fixing  the  “ base- 
less fabric  of  a vision  ” on  those  facts  on  which 
alone  true  science  can  be  reared.  It  is  but 
too  commonly  imagined  that  Bacon  was  a 
great  fact-monger,  who  maintained  that  science 
merely  consisted  of  a body  of  facts,  whereas 
he  regarded  these  as  but  the  bricks  and  stones 
with  which  the  grand  superstructure  and  de- 
sign of  science  was  to  be  built;  and  he  even 
complained  of  the  hardship  that  he,  an  archi- 
tect and  a builder  in  science,  was  obliged,  from 
the  paucity  of  facts  in  his  time,  to  collect  these 
himself,  like  a mere  hodman,  while  he  ought 
to  have  had  the  men  of  facts  as  his  servants, 
seeking  and  finding,  fetching  and  collecting, 
these,  the  necessary  materials,  with  which  to 
build  up  science,  or,  even,  as  in  his  case,  to 
exemplify  its  principles,  and  to  lay  its  founda- 
tions. 

False  ideas,  such  as  these,  of  our  plodding, 
useful  hodmen  and  factmongers  of  modern 
times,  would  be  corrected,  and  overweening 
vanity  a little  mortified,  by  a studious  perusal 
of  the  lecture  under  notice. 


Annals  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the 
Rhine  Lands  ( Jahrbiicher , &•<?.).  Bonn,  1851 
Part  XVII. 

The  present  number  contains  a chorographic 
essay,  by  Professor  Ritter,  of  Bonn,  “ On  the 
Origin  of  the  three  oldest  Rhine  Cities,  Mayence, 
Bonn,  and  Coin.”  The  professor  has  collected 
here  all  the  passages  of  classic  writers  relating 
to  the  origin  of  these  cities,  leading  to  interest- 
ing and  new  results.  Dr.  Schneider’s  essay 
“On  the  Roman  military  Road  on  the  left  Bank 
of  the  Mosel,  from  Trier  to  Metz,”  demonstrates, 
from  autoptic  research  and  numerous  ruins,  a 
road  not  marked on  the  Peutingerian  table,  which 
has  only  that  of  the  right  bank.  Dr/Ower- 
beck’s  paper  “ On  two  bronze  Statuettes,” 
describes  and  depicts  the  figure  of  a Zeus 
Lykoios,  the  wolf’s-skinned  Zeus,  a rarity 
amongst  the  many  types  of  the  Greek  chief 
god.  The  memoir  “ On  the  Representations  on 
Roman  Loins  during  and  shortly  subsequent 
to  the  Introduction  of  Christianity.”  exhibits 
the  curious  fact,  that  the  open  assumption  of 
Christianity  by  Constantine  did  not  change 
the  polytheistic  representations  on  Roman 
coins,  and  that  even  ten  years  afterwards,  Zeus 
and  the  Sun-god  adorned  the  reverses  of  this 
Emperor's  coins,  and  tangibly  Christian 
emblems  did  not  appear  before  the  foundation 
of  Constantinople. 

Architectural  Publication  Society.  Part  III. 
for  1850— 51. 

The  part  just  now  published  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Healy  on  Drying  Closets, 
illustrated  with  two  engraved  plates  and  nine 
woodcuts ; a coloured  plate  in  illustration  of 
“ Loggia  ” (from  the  Palazzo  del  T£,  Mantua) ; 
a plate  of  circular  windows  ; and  the  remainder 
of  the  list  of  terms  for  the  Cyclopaedia.  In 
the  article  on  Drying  Closets  the  writer  has 
wisely  availed  himself  to  a considerable  extent 
of  the  papers  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  our  pages  some  time  ago. 


Plain  Advice  to  Landlords  and  Tenants,  in- 
cluding the  Law  of  Distress.  A New  Edition. 
London:  H.  Washbourne. 

This  seems  to  be  a fair  abstract  of  the  law  on 
a subject  in  which  most  persons  are  interested, 
and  may  be  usefully  consulted. 
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The  Literary  Almanac.  J.  P.  Edwards, 
Ludgate-hill.  1852. 

A good  intention,  which  will  doubtless  be 
better  carried  out  next  year.  The  list  of  publi- 
cations, showing  their  circulation,  is  erroneous, 
and  only  calculated  to  mislead.  It  would 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  Stamp-office  re- 
turns : in  our  case,  and  that  of  others  given, 
only  a very  small  portion  of  the  issue  is 
stamped  for  post,  and  the  statement,  therefore, 
is  altogether  wrong. 


iHUaccUanea. 

The  Rent  Guarantee  Society. — The 
first  ordinary  general  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  offices  in  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, when  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
directors  was  read,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  very  favourable  progress  bad  been  made, 
the  income  already  clearing  the  expenses,  with 
a prospect  of  a very  extensive  business  in 
rents,  tithes,  &c.  In  only  two  cases,  it  was 
stated,  had  law  proceedings  to  be  resorted  to, 
— one  in  which  gross  dishonesty  had  been 
shown  on  the  part  of  a tenant,  and  the  other  at 
the  special  request  of  a landlord  himself.  Pro- 
posals of  upwards  of  46,000/.  annual  income 
(representing  nearly  a million  of  property)  had 
been  submitted  forcollection  or  assurance.  Only 
3,237  out  of  10,000  shares  had  hitherto  been 
issued,  but  it  was  now  proposed  to  increase  the 
issue  to  parties  likely  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  society.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  paid-up  capital  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  the  shareholders. 

Charcoal  Iron.— A Belgian  professes  to 
produce  iron  by  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fuel,  at 
a price  25  per  cent,  under  what  it  can  be  sup- 
plied for  at  present  in  this  country.  The 
superiority  of  iron  smelted  by  charcoal  over  that 
obtained  by  the  use  of  any  other  fuel  is  well 
known,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  such 
iron  is  peculiarly  adapted.  The  inventor  of 
this  peculiar  process  is  confident  that  it  will 
prove  of  immense  importance  to  the  British 
Empire,  and  particularly  to  the  railway 
interest, — iron  so  manufactured  being  more 
lasting  than  the  ordinary  kind,  and  less  liable 
to  lamination. 

Railway  Jottings. — An  earth-slip  lately 
occurred  on  the  Great  Northern  works,  at  the 
deepest  part  of  a cutting  near  the  bridge  at 
Spittle-gate-hill  foot,  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
reported  that  1,000  tons  of  earth  had  fallen. 

In  the  Bankruptcy  Court  was  lately  heard 

the  rule  to  show  cause  why  Mr.  Charles 
Blatchley,  a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
resident  engineer  of  the  Oxford,  Worcester, 
and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  at  Mickleton 
Tunnel  (Chipping  Camden),  should  not  be 
committed  for  contempt  of  Court,  in  rescuing 
from  Mr.  Hamber,  the  messenger,  certain 
plant,  engines,  cart  horses,  &c.,  the  property 
of  William  Williams  and  Richard  Mudge 
Marchant,  the  contractors  for  the  tunnel,  who 
had  failed  for  between  80,000 Z.  and  100,000/. 
It  may  be  recollected  that  differences  existed 
between  the  contractors  and  the  company,  and 
that  the  local  magistrates  interfered  in  the 
disturbances,  and  read  the  Riot  Act  to  above 
2,000  “ navvies.”  The  matters  in  dispute 
were  then  referred  ; but  it  was  alleged  that 
the  company  would  not  suffer  the  bankrupts 
to  complete  the  contract,  and  a bankruptcy 
took  place.  Mr.  Hamber  seized  the  plant  and 
stock  on  Nov.  29,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  servants  of  the  company  consulted 
with  Messrs.  Burchell  and  Parsons  (their  soli- 
citors) and  Mr.  Brunei,  who  instructed  the  n 
to  retake  possession,  and  they  accordingly  d d 
so  by  force  on  Dec.  1,  and  set  the  labourers  to 
work.  The  judge  (Mr.  Com.  Goulburn)  dis- 
charged the  rule,  and  was  of  opinion,  if  any  per- 
son had  been  guilty  of  contumacious  conduct, 
it  was  Mr.  Brunei,  who  had  given  very  bad 
advice  to  his  subordinate  officer  (Mr.  Blatchley) 
in  telling  him  not  to  apply  to  the  Court. 

Grundy’s  Winter  Exhibition.— Mr. 
Grundy  has  again  made  a very  interesting  col- 
lection of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches 
in  oils,  at  his  rooms  in  Regent- street,  to  which 
we  invite  our  readers  to  pay  an  early  visit. 


Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — The 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  have  com- 
menced laying  down  their  system  of  tele- 
graphic communication,  uniting  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  and  the  Yorkshire  towns  of  Hali- 
fax, Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  Leeds,  with 
Hartlepool,  Stockton,  Hull,  and  other  north- 
eastern ports.  The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  said  to  have  laid  down  their  wires 
between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  (taking  the 
line  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way, whilst  the  other  new  company  go  by  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway  route,  taking 
Bolton  and  Wigan  on  their  way),  and  are 
supposed  to  be  nearly  ready  for  business. 
The  latter  company  carry  their  wires  under 
ground,  whilst  the  British  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  will  have  them  above  ground,  some- 
thing like  the  wires  of  the  old  company. 
Meanwhile,  so  far  as  the  public  are  concerned, 
the  advantages  of  competition  are  already  felt 
in  the  reduction  of  terms  by  the  old  company, 
who  some  time  since  lowered  their  prices 
nearly  one-half,  charging  for  20  words  be- 
tween Liverpool  (or  Manchester)  and  London 
5s.  instead  of  8s.  6d.  Between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  they  have  reduced  their  charges 
still  more  materially,  conveying  messages  of 
20  words  now  for  a shilling  instead  of  half-a- 
crown,  as  formerly.  The  distance  from  Man- 
chester to  Liverpool  is  over  30  miles.  The  old 
company  therefore,  as  we  warned  them,  have  al- 
ready been  compelled  to  come  to  our  suggested 
terms,  after  attempting  to  write  us  down  as 
unreasonable  in  requiring  what  in  this  country 
they  unflinchingly  alleged  to  be  impracticable. 
Better  for  them  had  they  at  once  taken  the 
advice  which  we  gave,  and  which  our  daily 
contemporaries  promulgated  and  enforced  by 
their  potent  influence : all  necessity  and  open- 
ing for  new  companies  to  share  their  business 
and  their  profits  would  have  thus  been  time- 
ously  obviated.  The  public,  however,  have  no 
reason  to  regret  their  blindness. The  Mag- 

netic telegraph  is  being  brought  into  use 
amongst  the  northern  collieries. 

Longton  Branch  School  of  Design. 
— Mr.  Ilammersley,  of  the  School  of  Design, 
Manchester,  gave  an  instructive  lecture,  on  2nd 
instant,  in  the  New  Town  Hall,  Longton,  on 
the  “ Fine  Arts,  especially  as  relating  to  the 
Staple  Trade  of  the  District.”  The  lecturer, 
bespeaking  the  indulgence  of  the  audience, 
gave  a short  history  of  his  own  rise,  progress, 
and  present  position,  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  younger  portion  of  his  hearers  to  study  art 
upon  right  principles,  with  a view  of  cultivat- 
ing a correct  taste,  and  elevating  the  staple 
trade,  which  admits  of  great  improvement  in 
design  and  decoration.  He  then  glanced  at 
the  state  of  the  fine  arts,  as  connected  with 
manufactures  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  School  of  Design  at 
Lyons,  which  is  conducted  upon  a large  scale, 
having  about  eleven  professors,  who  deliver 
lectures,  and  is  supported  by  a local  rate  of  a 
halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  the  rental.  He 
strongly  advocated  the  justice  and  advantage 
of  a similar  impost  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  this  country. 

The  Marylebone  Literary  Institu- 
tion.— Mr.  Thackeray  has  given  four  of  his 
six  lectures,  on  writers  of  the  last  century, 
including  Swift,  Congreve,  Steele,  Addison, 
Prior,  Gay,  and  Pope.  In  the  third  lecture  on 
the  19th,  he  sketched  humourously  the  man- 
ners of  society  in  the  time  of  Addison  and 
genial  “ Dicky  Steele.”  On  the  26th  he  will 
speak  of  Hogarth,  and  Smollett,  and  Fielding. 

Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — The  fortnightly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day 14th,  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
William  Brown,  M.P.  for  the  county,  attended, 
and  exhibited  an  ingenious  stock  lock  of  his 
own  invention : the  idea  of  its  construction  he 
had  taken  from  the  letter  padlock.  A lock  of 
this  description  Mr.  Brown  had  made  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  it  had  been  in  use  ever 
since,  in  Brown,  Shipley,  and  Co.’s  safe.  The 
lock  is  constructed  on  a system  of  letters, 
admits  of  350,090  changes,  and  is  applicable 
to  every  purpose.  Mr.  Francis  Horner  read 
the  paper  for  the  evening,  on  the  associations  of 
taste. 


Electro-magnetic  Motive  Power.— 
This  power,  it  is  said,  is  being  tried  in  loco- 
motives on  the  Paris  and  Lyons  railway,  and 
is  reported  to  be  quite  successful  even  on  the 
steepest  gradient  of  the  line.  The  smoothness 
of  the  wheels  on  the  rail  is  said  to  have  offered 
no  hindrance  to  locomotion,  as  it  was  feared  it 

would. In  a patent  taken  out  in  England 

by  Mr.  J.  J.  Greenhough  for  the  inventor. 
Professor  Page,  of  New  York,  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  hollow  electro-magnetic  coils, 
using  a number  of  them  in  juxta  position: 
they  are  formed  of  square  copper  wire,  wound 
round  a mandril,  which  when  withdrawn  forms 
a cylinder  made  up  of  sections,  with  about 
1,500  yards  of  wire  to  each.  They  are  all  con- 
nected metallically,  but  are  so  arranged  with 
the  cut-off,  or  slide,  that  but  three  coils  are 
charged  at  once,  and  one  coil  is  being  conti- 
nually cut  off  behind  the  piston,  as  the  current 
is  applied  to  a fresh  one  in  front,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  piston  is  moving..  This  is  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  engine : it  is  a conti- 
nuous electro-magnetic  draught,  aided  by  the 
secondary  current  pulling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. The  magnet  is  a round  mass  of  iron, 
placed  free  to  move  in  the  centre  of  the  coils, 
and  forming  the  piston. 

Drainage  of  Haarlem  Lake. — The 
drainage  of  the  lake,  begun  in  1846,  is  likely, 
it  is  feared,  to  be  delayed  two  or  three  years 
more,  before  the  50,000  acres  covered  can  be 
laid  bare.  The  engines  have  not  been  proof 
against  accidents  arising  from  the  severe  work 
they  have  had  to  perform.  The  boilers  are 
leaky  and  out  of  order,  and  have  been  sent  to 
Amsterdam  for  repairs,  while  several  portions 
of  the  machinery  have  become  unfit  for  service, 
and  will  have  to  be  replaced.  A storm  has 
recently  caused  considerable  injury  to  some  of 
the  dams,  and  great  exertions  were  required  to 
prevent  the  breaking  in  of  the  sea,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  labour  of  three 
or  four  years. 

Gasworks.— In  the  United  Kingdom,  says 
a contemporary,  855  cities  and  towns  are  sup- 
plied with  gas.  Twenty  gasworks  belong  to 
municipal  corporations,  or  commissioners,  and 
thirty-three  to  private  individuals.  151  com- 
panies possess  Parliamentary  powers,  while  682 
carry  on  their  business  without  such  powers(?). 
The  capital  invested  is  12,300,000/.,  and  the 
quantity  of  gas  annually  manufactured  exceeds 
twelve  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet. 

Value  of  London  Soot. — In  London 
Labour  and  the  London  Poor,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  to  metropolitan  soot : — 

Bushels  of  Soot 
per  Annum. 


53,840  houses,  at  a yearly  rental  above 
50/.  producing  six  bushels  of  soot 

each  per  annum  ....  323,040 

90,002  houses,  at  a yearly  rental  above 
30/.  and  below  50 Z.  producing  five 
bushels  of  soot  each  per  annum. . . . 150,010 

163,880  houses,  at  a yearly  rental  be- 
low 30/.  producing  two  bushels  of 
soot  each  per  annum 327,760 


Total  number  of  bushels  of  soot 
annually  produced  throughout 

London 1,100,810 


The  price  of  soot  per  bushel  is  but  5d.  and 
sometimes  4£d.,  but  5d.  may  be  taken  as  an 
average.  Now,  1,000,000  bushels  of  soot,  at 
5d.,  will  be  found  to  yield  20,833/.  6s.  8d.  per 
annum. 

Body  found  at  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament.— Our  readers  will  have  observed 
by  the  daily  papers  that  a body  has  been  found 
in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,— not,  however,  im- 
bedded in  the  wall  behind  the  high  altar  as 
stated,  but  under  the  cill  of  a window  in  the  wall 
on  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  The  walls  form- 
ing part  of  the  chapel  built  about  1398,  it  has 
been  thought  that  the  body  was  that  of  an 
abbot  who  died  about  the  same  time.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  it 
was  of  subsequent  date,  probably  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Whether  the  body  be 
entire,  as  has  been  stated,  is  not  yet  known, 
as  it  is  enclosed  in  a sack  fitting  the  shape,  and 
probably  sewn  up  behind.  The  arms  are 
crossed,  or  at  least  the  bones  appear  to  have 
been  so,  and  a floriated  crook  was  found 
beside  the  remains. 
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Poisoning  by  Cesspool  and  other 
Exhalations. — Two  persons,  a man  and  his 
wife,  were  lately  found  dead  in  their  bed-room, 
in  a house  at  Sheffield,  and  various  conjectures 
arose  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  Post-mortem 
examinations  were  made  without  avail,  although 
the  lungs  and  brain  were  found  congested.  It 
was  afterwards  discovered,  however,  that  at 
the  south  end  of  the  house,  and  about  four 
yards  distant,  there  is  a cesspool,  into  which 
was  thrown,  about  a week  before,  a mattress,  on 
which  a sick  man  had  lain  a long  time.  Some 
mischievous  person  had  set  it  on  fire,  and  it 
continued  in  a smouldering  state  all  the  week. 
Mrs.  Hall,  who  was  asthmatical,  complained  of 
the  stench  from  the  cesspool  interrupting  her 
breathing,  and  her  husband  covered  over  the 
smouldering  mass  with  ashes.  A heavy  fall 
of  rain  formed  a superficial  layer  into  a con- 
crete, so  that  the  exhalations  could  no  longer 
arise.  The  noxious  steam  consequently  pene- 
trated the  foundation-wall  of  Hall’s  house, 
which  was  already  decayed  by  the  action  of  the 
feculent  matter,  and  the  fumes  stole  into  the 
bed-room.  It  was  a small  low  room,  very 
imperfectly  ventilated,  the  fire-place  being 
closed  by  a fire-board.  While  the  unconscious 
victims  were  quietly  reposing,  the  room  be- 
came filled  with  the  noxious  exhalation,  which 
being  strongly  charged  \\  ith  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  destroyed  their  lives  so  subtlely 
as  not  to  disturb  their  sleep.  The  olfactory 
nerves  had  been  previously  blunted  by  the 
abominable  stench. 

Charing-cross  Hospital. — The  annual 
report  of  the  committee  of  this  most  useful  and 
valuable  hospital  has  just  been  issued  for  the 
year  last  past.  Its  importance  to  the  building 
trades  especially  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  as  to  cases  of  accident  and  emer- 
gency : — 

To  31st  Dec.  In 

1850  1851.  Total. 

From  falls  off  scaffolds,  lad- 
ders, buildings,  vessels, 
lofts,  staircases,  and  win- 
dows ; or  down  cellars, 


trap-doors,  areas,  & c.  . . 
The  falling  of  excavated 
earth,  buildings,  chim- 
neys, timbers,  stones, 

heavy  weights,  &c 

Steam-engines,  mill-cogs, 
crane-tackle,  and  other 

2,320 

728 

3,048 

880 

93 

973 

machinery 

285 

78 

363 

In  all,  2,238  cases  of  accident  and  emergency 
were  treated  during  last  year.  The  institution 
has  lost  a number  of  its  best  supporters  by 
death  during  the  year ; but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
their  places  will  be  more  than  supplied  in  the 
year  that  is  opening.  A special  appeal  is  made 
for  the  completion  of  the  hospital  buildings,  so 
as  to  admit  of  fifty  additional  beds  in  four 
invalid  wards. 

The  Marionette  Theatre. — Science, 
and  Terpsichore,  who  wildly  succeeded  her, 
have  retired  from  what  was  the  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Strand,  and  yielded  their  places  to  the 
Momus  or  Melpomene,  we  know  not  which,  of 
the  Marionettes.  What  is  a Marionette  ? asks  a 
mere  Englishman.  The  French  dictionary 
answers  him— a puppet.  And  these  puppets 
are  so  ingeniously  contrived  to  imitate  the 
motions  of  humanity,  and  so  well  dressed  up 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  drama,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  amused  by 
them.  Considerable  wit,  too,  is  superadded 
to  the  brisk  saltatorial  and  emotional  action  of 
these  wooden  bodies,  though  not  blockheads. 
The  theatre,  moreover,  is  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  elegance. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural 
Society. — On  the  8th,  the  usual  quarterly 
meeting  was  held,  the  Rev.  Canon  Rogers  in 
the  chair.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Furneaux, 
of  Plymouth,  and  Mr.  William  Crabbe*  of 
Exeter.  The  former  gave  an  account  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  parish  church  of  Yealmpton, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield ; and 
the  latter,  a graphic  historical  description 
[illustrated  by  drawings  by  Mr.  Ashworth, 
which  have  been  chromolithed  by  Day,  for  the 
next  part  of  transactions,  of  Bishop  Brones- 
combe’s  monument  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the 
Cathedral. 


Public  Baths  and  Wash-houses. — 
The  committee  for  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  baths  and  washhouses  for  the  labour- 
ing classes  state  that  they  are  actively  pro- 
moting the  establishment  of  these  institutions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as  abroad, 
by  the  distribution  of  plans  and  practical  in- 
formation. They  add  that  in  our  smaller 
towns  baths  and  wash-houses  can  be  erected  at 
a cost  of  2,000/.,  4,000/.,  or  8,000/.,  exclusive 
of  charge  for  land.  They  publish  returns  for 
the  year  ending  Christmas  1851,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  abstract : — 


Establishments 

Bath  Department’ 

Wash-house 

Department. 

Number 

of 

Bathers 

Receipts. 

Number  of 
Washers. 

Receipts. 

METROPOLIS. 
The  Model, 
Whitechapel... 
St.  Martin  - in  - 

the-tields  

St.  Marylebone 
St. Margaret  and 
St.  John, West- 
minster   

Greenwich  

156,310 

213,485 

173,167 

83,405 

20,885 

£ s.  d. 

2,143  7 8 

3,437  17  9 
2,242  3 7 

972  2 1 
345  17  6 

43,462 

60,200 

24,718 

13,189 

682 

£ s.  d. 
531  1 2 

49914  1 
300 18 10 

147  1 1 
20  4 0 

Totals 

047,242 

9,141  8 6 

132,251 

1,49819  2 

COUNTRY. 
Liverpool — 
Cornwallis-st. 
Paul-street  ... 

Hull  

Bristol  

Preston 

Birmingham 

80,899 

42,353 

63,765 

43,373 

24,515 

78,646 

1,283  12  1 
576  4 10 
640  18  1 
647  19  11 
244  12  10 
1,015  11  9 

19,455 

4,968 

6,746 

2,179 

908 

1901210 
91  6 8 
6211  1 
2719  4 
2614  8 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
A special  meeting  was  held  on  21st  inst.  in 
Greek-street,  when  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Forster,  the  chief  engineer  to  the  commission, 
under  somewhat  curious  circumstances,  was 
announced.  The  reasons  given  for  the  resig- 
nation were,  that  the  line  of  the  Victoria- 
street  sewer  was  not  of  the  engineer’s  selection, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  out 
against  his  opinion ; that  he  had  met  with 
frequent  opposition  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  commissioners,  Captain  Vetch ; that  his 
best  and  most  efficient  assistant  had  been  dis- 
missed without  sufficient  reason  • and,  finally, 
that  the  exercise  of  his  duties  had  brought  on 
serious  illness.  The  commissioners,  on  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Forster’s  illness,  determined  to 
postpone  acceptance  of  his  resignation,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
give  an  explanation. 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association. 
—The  acting  committee  have  resumed  their 
sittings  for  the  present  session,  at  their  office, 
10,  Craig’s-court,  Charing-cross.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  receive  such  support  as  may 
enable  them  to  act  efficiently. 

New  Pile-driving  Machine. — The 
works  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Rendel — the  engineer — at  the  West  India 
Docks,  have  been  supplied  with  a new  pile- 
driving machine.  A pile  25  feet  in  length  was 
driven  into  the  ground  by  it  in  eight  minutes  : 
by  the  old  process  it  would  have  taken  three 
hours.  The  engine  is  capable  of  making  from 
sixty  to  seventy  strokes  a minute.  It  will  be 
at  work  for  some  months. 


New  Window,  Kensington. — A stained 
glass  window,  by  O’Connor,  has,  during  the 
past  week,  been  put  up  in  St.  Barnabas 
Church,  Kensington,  at  a cost  of  350 1.  It  is 
a large  perpendicular  window  of  two  stories  of 
seven  lights  each.  In  the  supermullions  are 
the  evangelistic  symbols  and  figures  of  angels  : 
the  large  lights  contain  single  figures  under 
rich  canopies  arranged  as  below  : — 


St.  Philip 
St.  James  Minor 
St.  Matthias 


St.  Barnabas 


St.  Jude 

St.  Simon 

St.  Bartholemew 


St.  Matthew 
St.  Andrew 
St.  Peter 

{Our  Lord  in  Glory 
seated  holding  orb 
and  cup,  his  other 
hand  raised  in  bene- 
diction 
St.  John 

St.  James,  Major 
St.  Thomas. 


“ Don’t  Care  1” — Don’t  care  is  not  always 
let  off  so  easily  as  one  would  imagine.  The 
man  who  does  not  care  for  others,  who  does 
not  sympathise  with  and  help  them,  is  very 
often  pursued,  even  in  this  life,  with  a just 
retribution.  He  does  not  care  for  the  foul, 
pestilential  air  breathed  by  the  inhabitants  a 
few  streets  off ; but  the  fever  which  has  been 
bred  there  at  length  comes  into  his  own  house- 
hold, and  snatches  away  those  whom  he  loves 
the  dearest.  He  does  not  care  for  the  crimi- 
nality, ignorance,  and  poverty  nursed  there; 
but  the  burglar  and  the  thief  find  him  out  in 
his  seclusion.  He  does  not  care  for  pauperism ; 
but  the  heavy  poor-rates  compel  him  to  pay 
for  it  half-yearly.  He  does  not  care  for  politics 
— pooh,  pooh ! what  has  he  to  do  with  them  i 
but  lo ! there  is  an  income  tax,  or  an  assessed 
tax,  or  a war  tax,  and  then  he  finds  Don’t  Care 
is  not  such  cheap  policy  after  all.  Don’t  Care 
was  the  man  who  was  to  blame  for  the  well- 
known  catastrophe,  thus  popularly  related  : — 
“ For  want  of  a nail  the  shoe  was  lost,  for 
want  of  a shoe  the  horse  was  lost,  and  for  want 
of  a horse  the  man  was  lost.” — E.  Cook's  Journal. 

Sweeping  Machines.  — In  a recent 
number  of  The  Builder  it  is  stated  by 
“ Clericus,”  that  the  sweeping  machine  for 
chimneys  at  present  in  use  is  totally  useless  in 
cases  where  there  is  any  flexure  of  the  flue. 
I do  not  know  if  you  are  acquinted  with  the 
sweeping  machine  used  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, which  answers  very  well  with  the  round 
chimneys  introduced  into  most  modern  build- 
ings. It  consists  of  a rope,  to  one  end  of  which  is 
attached  a stiff  broom,  in  an  inverted  position, 
and  under  this  a cannon  ball.  The  boy  goes 
on  the  roof  of  the  building,  and  lets  the  rope 
with  broom  and  weight  attached  to  it  down 
the  chimney,  and,  by  drawing  it  up  and  down, 
clears  the  flue  effectually  without  being  obliged 
to  enter  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  flexibility  of 
the  rope,  and  the  weight  attached  to  it,  allow 
the  broom  to  follow  all  the  curvatures  of  the 
flue. — E.  E. 

The  Boston  Fire  Alarms. — Dr.  W.  F. 
Channing  is  stated,  in  The  Boston  Almanack 
for  1852,  to  have  first  published  the  ap- 
plication of  the  telegraph  to  fire  alarms  in 
1845.  This  gentleman  laid  the  details  before 
the  Boston  City  Government  in  March  last, 
and  10,000/.  were  voted  to  carry  the  system 
into  operation  in  J une.  The  length  of  wires 
erected  in  the  city  is  49  miles.  There  are 
duplicate  wires  between  every  station.  They 
are  seldom  broken,  however.  The  circuits  are 
tested  hourly.  The  signal  station  is'  a small 
cast-iron  box  placed  on  the  side  of  a building. 
Responsible  persons  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
have  the  keys,  and  at  an  alarm  of  fire,  the 
crank  in  the  box  is  turned  slowly  round  six 
times,  and  intelligence  is  thus  conveyed  to  the 
City  Building  of  the  exact  locality  of  the  fire. 
In  each  church,  connected  with  the  alarm  cir- 
cuit, is  machinery  like  the  striking  part  of  a 
clock,  with  a weight  attached,  and  an  electro- 
magnet, connected  with  the  circuit.  When 
the  operator  at  the  City  Building  receives  in- 
telligence from  any  signal  station,  he  strikes, 
by  means  of  the  alarm  circuit,  on  all  of  the 
bells  at  the  same  time,  the  numbers  of  strokes 
corresponding  with  the  district  from  which 
the  signal  comes,  and  the  firemen  immediately 
know  where  they  are  wanted.  The  circuits  of 
wire  are  so  arranged  that  no  alarm  can  be 
communicated  except  from  the  signal  boxes, 
forty  in  number,  placed  throughout  the  city 
about  100  rods  apart.  An  officer  of  the  fire 
department  can  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
station  in  any  district  from  which  an  alarm  of 
fire  proceeds,  by  going  to  any  signal  box  and 
making  the  simplest  signal.  The  operator  at 
the  central  office  will  reply  by  counting  out 
the  number  of  the  station,  by  means  of  the 
clicks  of  a little  electro-magnet  in  the  signal 
box  at  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  fire  would  then  be  known  within 
50  rods.  If  a fire  is  soon  extinguished  the 
engineer  sends  to  one  of  the  signal  boxes,  and 
communicates  the  signal  of  “ All  out,”  which 
is,  “ one,  one-two ,” — “ one,  one- two,"  to  the 
central  office,  from  whence  the  same  signal  is 
struck  upon  the  alarm  bells,  and  the  engines 
in  all  parts  of  the  city  are  enabled  at  once  to 
turn  back. 
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Venetian  Glass. — A new  manufactory 
has  been  established  at  Venice,  in  which  those 
processes  that  once  rendered  Venetian  glass  so 
celebrated  are  to  be  revived  and  combined  with 
improvements  suggested  by  modern  science. 
The  number  of  workmen  it  employs  at  present 
is  200. 


[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders,  and  those  connected  therewith,  are 
dependant  upon  their  own  personal  exertions  for 
their  subsistence.  If  health  fails,  they  fall  into 
distress  ; if  they  die,  their  families  are  unprovided 
for. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  income  often  prevents 
them  from  making  provision  for  infirmity,  old  age, 
or  death,  by  the  usual  method  of  assurance. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  The  Law  Property 
Aisurance  Society  has  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  : — 

1.  It  grants  special  policies  of  assurance,  by 
which  the  assured,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  every  year,  or  forfeit  their  policies,  may 
pay  any  sum  they  please  at  any  time  according  to 
their  means,  and  for  which  a proportionate  sum  will 
be  assured  to  them  by  their  policy.  By  this  means 
uncertainty  of  income  is  provided  for,  and  no 
forfeiture  for  nonpayment  ever  takes  place. 

2.  If  the  assurer  in  this  office  should  find  that 
the  objects  of  his  insurance  after  death  are  no 
longer  required,  he  may  convert  his  policy  into  an 
annuity  for  his  own  life. 

3.  On  payment  of  a small  annual  sum  during 
their  own  lives,  husbands  may  secure  annuities  for 
their  wives  or  daughters  after  their  own  decease. 

4.  On  payment  of  a small  sum  annually,  profes- 
sional men  may  secure  for  themselves  an  annuity 
to  commence  on  the  decline  of  life,  or  earlier  should 
they  be  at  any  time  disabled  by  sickness  or  in- 
firmity from  pursuing  their  occupations. 

Detailed  prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal,  and 
every  information  will  be  immediately  furnished  on 
application  to  William  Neison,  Actuary  and 
Secretary,  30,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 


TENDERS 

For  the  New  Chapel,  Schools,  Resiliences,  &c.,  Winches- 
ter, Hants.  Mr.  W.  F.  Poulton,  architect 

If  Bath  stone  be  used 
instead  of  Caen. 


Seal,  Cliclsca 

3,575  0 0 

Fielder  and  Mockhn,  Win- 

chester.  

. 3,150  0 0 

3,100 

0 

0 

He'iv.ri.’in.  ditto  

2,965  0 0 

2,907 

0 

0 

Brbwtv,  ditto  

2.945  0 0 

2,885 

0 

0 

Hollis,  Alton  

. 2,747  0 0 

NY  ells,  Reading  . 

. 2.645  0 0 

2,595 

0 

0 

H.-m.Iv.  Portsmouth  . 

3,516  17  0 

2,462 

17 

0 

Quantities  furnished. 

For  new  Workhouse,  Wei 
Stephenson,  Architects. 

Thompson  

Lucas 

Glyi 

•Smith  and  Aupleford 

Havwnrd  ana  Co  

Mansfield  

Sisson  nnd  Co 

Holland 

Tv, lk  

Little 

Piper  and  Co 

Hill,  Whitechapel 
Locke  and  Nesham  ...  . 

Pollock  and  Co 

Cooper  • 

Carter  

Curti*  

Jay 

Myere  


. £10,975 
..  10,780 

. 10.103 
..  10,328 

. 10,270 
10,180 
..  10.131 

..  10,017 
9.988 
..  9.961 

9.916 
9.789 
9.592 
9,600 
9,485 
O.VOO 
9,300 
8,973 
8,610 
8,360 


Messrs.  Hant  and 
Extra  if  floors 
fire-proof. 
£277 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Architectural  Exhibition. — We  are  asked  to  say  that  the 
two  sketches  for  street  architecture  mentioned  by  us, 
erroneously  attributed  in  the  Catalogue  to  Mr.  Fergusson, 

are  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. Also  that  Mr.  Dunhill's  market 

is  to  accommodate  6,000  beasts  and  40,000  sheep,  instead  of 
the  number  named. 

“ H.  B.”  (will  see,  on  consideration,  that  for  us  to  write 
replies  to  such  inquiries  is  out  of  the  question),  “E.  J.,” 
“C.  R.  W.,"  “W.  H.  M.”  (we  have  no  time  to  refer), 
“ Constant  Subscriber,’’  “ J.  B.,”  Bloomsbury  (the  lines 
from  an  American  paper  sent  for  insertion  are  taken  from 
The  Builder,  where  they  appeared  some  time  ago), 
“J.  E.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “Baron  B.”  (ditto), 
“ J.  N.,”  “ R.  R.  P.”  (look  to  the  advertisement),  “ W.  C.,” 
“W.  E.”  (under  our  mark),  ^ J.  H.  S.,”  “ E.  A.,”  “ M. 
M.  D.,’’  "C.C.  N.’’  (thanks),  “ W.  B.,”  “J.  H.  C.,”  “C. 
F.  D.”  (thanks),  “ R.  R.,’’  “R.  W.  A.”  (declined  with 
thanks),  “ S.  C."  (shall  appear),  “Mr.  D.,”  “F.&W.,” 
“T.  T.,”  “G.  W.”  “W.C.,”  (the  discrepancy  mentioned  be- 
tween part  of  plan  andelevation  of  the  Silato  certainly  exists- 
The  position  of  chimney  appears  to  have  been  altered), 

H.  W.,”  “ Sowerberry,”  “ A.  W.  H.,”  “J.  T.,”  “One 
of  the  Competitors,”  “ T.  A.  Y.,”  “ C.  R.  S.,”  “ M.  A.  D.,  ’ 

A Justice  of  the  Peace,”  “ R.  C.,”  “C.  G.”  (noxt  week), 

B.  S.,”  “L.  S.”  (shall  hear  from  us),  “ R.  S.,"  “J-  B. ,” 
Pentonville,  "Pro-rata,"  “I.  B.  W.,’’  “W.  W.,” 

T.  H.  W.” 

Several  communications  are  unavoidably  declined  for 
want  of  space. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  ad vertisemenft 
should  he  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not,  to  the  Publisher. 

“ Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  SMITHS. 

YM^ANTED,  a steady  active  Man  as  General 

v T SMITH  ; one  wlio  lias  been  used  to  a foundry  would  be 
preferred  — Apply  at  the  Commercial  Iron  Foundry.  No.  8,  Beech- 
street,  Barbican. 


WANTED. an  efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

to  superintend  the  erection  of  a Family  Mansion  in  the 
Country.— A ddre-is,  post-paid,  statins  the  lnst'and  previous  engage- 
ments. terms,  fto..  to  O.  Y-,  at  Mr.  Wilson’s,  Law  Stationer, 
Charles-street.'  Middlesex  Hospital. 


TO  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  an  experienced  ENGINEER, 

of  undoubted  professional  ability,  to  superintend  the 
Laying  of  Street  Mains  and  the  Erection  of  a first-class  Gas  Works. 
He’  must  be  able  to  produce  plans  and  specifications,  nnd  be 
thoroughlv  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  gas.  and  all  the 
details  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  mod  approved  appa- 
ratus and  machinery  for  works  capahte  of  distributing  200.000.000 
during  the  year.  Salary  not  less  than  3001.  per  annum.— Apply  by 
letter  only’  Ins  personal  applications  or  canvassing  will  rcuder 
candidates  ineligible)  to  the  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  G>s  Con- 
sumers’ Company,  25,  Norfolk-strcet.  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of 
February  next.  SAMUEL  S.  DEAKIN.  Chairman. 

Testimonials  of  unsuccessful  candidates  will  be  strictly  preserved 
and  returned.— Sheffield,  Jan.  15, 1852. 


To  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

VMT'ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  aged  24  (who 

f f hns  been  upwards  of  six  years  in  an  Engineer’s  office), 
a SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT  in  either  of  the  above  Offices. 
Satisfactory  re'erences  will  be  given— Address,  stating  salary 
given,  to  A.  B.  C.,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  York  street,  Coveut- 

garden. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  a YOUTH, 

aged  14,  as  an  out  door  apprentice,  to  a CARPENTER 
and  JOINER,  or  a PLUMBER,  or  some  respectable  business; 
anything  in  the  pointing  business  ohjeejed^  to.  West-end 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Re-engage- 

ment  as  ASSISTANT.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  land 
and  house  surveying,  levelling,  and  mapping,  and  also  to  getting 
out  working,  finished,  and  prespective  drawings,  and  to  the  usual 
routine  of  an  architect  and  surveyor’s  office.  Terms  moderate. — 
Address  to  Mr.  HENRY  BUTCHER,  19,  Shrubland-road,  D&lston. 


For  the  Jolly  Sailor  Public  House  and  two  fourth-rate 

Houses  adjoining,  in  the  Back-road,  Shadwell,  Mr.  H. 

Joli,  architect 

Whiting  £1,511 

Sewell  1,175 

Wood  and  Son  1,391 

Wilson  1.3S7 

Coventry 1,385 

Hill  1,367 

Bowley  1,316 

Ashby  and  Co 1,270 

Watson  1,268 

Dennison  . 1,255 

Ennor  1,250 

Tarrant  1 ,248 

Tombs  1,116 

Hovington 1,090 


For  Works  at  Limehouse  : — 

Church.  School.  Parsonage.  Total. 


w 


ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s 


Office  in  Glasgow,  is  a good  penman,  and  quick  at  figures.  A very 
moderate  salary  will  be  accepted,  and  security  can  be  given  if 
required.  — Address  H.  M„  Mrs.  Mayer’s,  10,  Cardington-street, 
Hamputead-road. 


TO  SURVEYORS  OR  BUILDERS, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young 

Man.  who  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  practical 
building,  can  make  fair  and  working  drawings,  write  specifications, 
take  out  quantities,  measure,  estimate,  and  capable  of  generally 
conducting  a business  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.— 
Address,  J.  B.,  at  Mr.  Lawric’s,  Stationer,  Highbury,  Isliugton. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  for  a respectable 

- . Youth  of  Seventeen  (for  Two  Years),  in  the  ENGLISH 
and  FOREIGN  TIMBER  TRADE. -Address,  C.  3.  P.,  Post-office. 
Chelmsford. 


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASoNS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  working 

FOREMAN.  Unexceptional  reference  can  be  given 
from  his  lost  employers.  Address  W.  B.,  No.  4,  Mallbcry-street, 
Trafalgar-road,  Greenwich.  


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a MAN,  of  38  years,  a 

SITUATION,  of  the  above:  no  objection  to  take  the 
three  branches — Address,  J.  M.,  No.  6,  Boyton’s- place.  New 
Churoh-road,  Camberwell. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  experienced  person,  a 

SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN. 
Unexceptionable  references  can  be  given.  — Address  to  A.  B., 
18,  Percy-street,  Tottenham -oourt-road.  


w 


TO  ENOINEEKS,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Situation 

. .t™  *t  n --J 


as  CLERK  and  DRAUGHTSMAN.  Can  s 
•c  up  work,  and  keep  acoounts.  First  rate  testimoui 
■a.— Address,  E.  R,  Mr.  Bird’s,  * 


i,  Bloinfield-street  North, 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  byathorough  practical  and  experienced  person, 
who  is  an  efficient  measurer  and  draughtsman.  Most  respectable 
testimonials  can  Ik>  given.— Address,  c.  M.,  Watts’s  Coffee-house, 
Catlierine-street,  Strand. 


WANTED, aSITUATION  asBUILDER’S 

CLERK,  by  a person  who  has  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  busincis.  lie  can  draw  plans,  measure,  estimate,  mid  t ike  out 
quantities  ; has  had  some  years’  experience  in  the  office.  References 
given.— Address.  R.  R,,  Mr.  Biling  s,  102,  Tottcnham-court-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  Ac, 

VMTANTED,  EMPLOYMENT  in  Town  or 

¥ ▼ Country  by  a Young  Man,  a competent  Draughtsman, 
nnd  who  has  been  generally  u -ed  to  the  business  of  an  Architect 
and  Surveyor’s  Office.— For  further  information  address  E.  C.. 
No.  33,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth.  


w 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTE  D,  by  a thorough  practical 

Plumber  a SITUATION  as  FOItEM  t N,  ortosuperin- 
’ ’ * " i Jobs,  having  held  ’ " - 

efereuce  can  be  give 
et.  Mile  end-gate. 


’ TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  22,  is  desirous  of 

an  ENGAGEMENT,  either  in  town  or  country;  he  is  a 
neat  draughtsman,  quick  at  figures,  and  writes  a good  band.  Salary 
moderate.— Address,  R.  E.  It..  General  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 


YOUNG  MAN  (not  a carpenter)  would 

l be  found  very  useful  to  any  party  in  the  jobbiDg  business, 
where  an  attentive  and  confidential  man  is  required.  Wages  a 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  respectably  connected, 

is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN 
and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  If  for  a permanency,  salary 
moderate  ; if  not,  according  to  requirements.  Country  not  ob- 
jected to.  Most  respectable  references  can  be  given  — Address 
M.  B.,  4,  Church-street,  queen-street,  Pimlic  ■■ 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURA’EYORS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  having  completed  his 

articles  with  an  eminent  architect,  wishes  to  meet  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  or  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect  or 
Surveyor's  Office.  Is  a first-rate  draughtsman,  has  a knowledge  of 
Gothic,  is  well  acquainted  with  making  finished  and  working  draw 
iugs.  and  the  general  routine  of  an  architect's  office. — Address 
8.  G„  9,  Bruton-street,  Berkeley-square.  

A~  N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, who  1ms  studied  on  the  Continent,  is  anxious  to  meet 
with  EMPLOYMENT  either  occasioual  or  permanent.  He  is 
accustomed  to  making  fair,  working,  or  perspective  drawings, 
drawing  up  specifications,  Ac.,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  practical 
branches  of  tne  profession. — Address  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  T.  Murphy, 
Stationer.  10,  Denmark-terrace.  Islington. 


CLERK  of  WORKS  or  FOREMAN.— 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  person  (having  just  com- 

’ which  he  has  been  engaged  as  clerk  of 

either  as  CLERK  of  WORKS  c~ 


As 

pleted  the  building  upon  ■ 
works),  a SITUATION, 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  many  years’  experience 

as  a Surveyor  aud  Leveller,  fully  competent  to  complete 
surveys  of  any  extent,  and  in  minute  detail,  and  who  is  also  a very 
superior  mapping  draughtsman  (speoimeus  of  which  may  be  seem, 
desires  an  ENGAGEMENT.  The  advertiser  has  just  completed  a 
survey,  and  lias  at  command  a plaut  of  first-rate  field  and  office 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

4 GENTLEMAN  requires  a SITUATION 

±\.  as  MANAGER  or  SUPERIOR  CLERK  in  London.  Has 
just  retired  from  the  former  position  for  cogent  reasons,  which  wi  11 
he  given  and  referred  to.  He  is  fully  competent  in  all  class  of 
design  and  ornamentation,  stained  glass,  Ac.  Also  perfectly  versed 
in  all  practical  construction*,  surveying  dilapidations,  and  quan- 
tities. The  advertiser  is  proficient  in  perspective,  is  a colourist, 
and  is  the  author  of  a work  on  the  delineation  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. Terms  moderate,  and  the  most  unexceptionable  references 
given  as  to  character,  position,  and  ability.— Address,  X.  office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


rT'HE  Advertiser  having  a portion  of  his 

A time  unoccupied,  would  be  glad  to  undertake  any  work  that 
' he  might  do  nt  home,  in  Writing.  Copying,  or  Tracing  Plans,  Ac. 
—Address,  prepaid,  F.  C.,  care  of  Mr.  Holmes,  168,  Fenohurch- 


TO  SMITHS,  IRONMONGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  of  active 

businoss  habits,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  or  SALES- 
MAN, or  in  any  similar  capacity.  He  has  had  very  ex'eusive 
experience  in  the  keeping  of  manufacturing  books,  workmen’s 
books,  and  the  charging  of  goods,  having  for  the  last  nine  years 
been  encaged  in  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  distinguished 
manufactories  in  the  city  of  London.  First-rate  references  as  to 
character,  energy,  Ac.— Address  (pre-paid)  to  D.  G.,  7,  Greslium- 
street,  Ciiy. 


I.awrance 6,862 

Hip;*  5,820 

Hollands  5,253 

I.ocke  and  Nesham  4,980 

Pij.er  4.950 

CJrinisdell  4,795 


2,260 

2,620 

2,227 

2,181 

2,175 

2,105 


1,160 

1,350 

1,165 

1,150 

1,120 

1,088 


9,282 

9,790 

8,617 

8,311 

8,245 


TO  SMITHS.  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS- 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

FOREMAN,  by  a person  who  has  occupied  that  position 
for  the  last,  eight  years,  in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  iron- 
mongers in  London  ; is  fully  competent  to  give  estimates  for  all 
kinds  of  work,  being  practically  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds 
1 of  close  cooking  stoves,  steam  boilers,  hot  water  apparatus,  also 
every  description  of  iron  work.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  cha- 
i ractcr.  ability.  Ac.— Address  to  A.  Z.,  care  of  Mr.  Spong, 
51,  Chiswell-sfreet,  Finsbury. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser  (16  years  of  age)  offers 

his  services  os  ASSISTANT  in  an  ARCHITECT’S  or 
SURVEYOR'S  OFFICE;  is  a fa'r  draughtsman,  writes  a good 
band,  first  rate  reference  as  to  ability,  Ac.— Address  (prepaid' 
A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Holmes.  158,  Fenchurch-strcet. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  to  meet  with  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  an  Assistant  in  a Builder’s  Office,  or 
as  Time-keeper.  The  Advertiser  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
either  of  the  above  capacities,  through  his  long  experience  ; can  he 
well  recommended  by  his  lute  employer.— Direct,  post  paid,  to 
A.  B.,  Mr.  Alvcy's.  stationer.  King's-cross. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser  (aged  23)  is  desirous  of  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT  in  either  of  the  above 
professions.  Writes  an  excellent  and  expeditious  hand,  and  can 
make  working  drawings.  Ac.  Testimonials  and  references  are  of 
the  first  order;  and  security  will  be  given,  if  required.— A remu- 
nerative salary  only  expected.— Address,  W.  F.  K.,  47,  Whitechapel- 
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ENTLE  Reader,  as  the  novelists 
formerly  called  you, — hoping  by 
“ blarney  ” to  propitiate,  — we 
are  about  to  ring  gently  a few 
changes  on  Bells  : — 


“ The  bells  and  chime9  of  Motherland, 

'Of  England  green  and  old, 

That  out  from  grey  and  ivied  tower 
A thousand  years  have  tolled.” 

’It  will  not  be  a peal , for  this  in  strictness 
leans  a performance  of  not  less  than  5,000 
hanges,  but  simply  what  is  known  as  “ a 
hort  touch nor  shall  we  deal  with  bob- 
riples,  bob-majors,  or  grandsire-bob-cators, 
-with  the  dodges  called  “hunting,”  and 
snapping,”  or  any  of  the  other  worse  than 
ileusinian  mysteries  of  those  well-known 
nknowns  the  College  Youths,  who  have 
gured  on  belfry  tablets  for  these  last  two  or 
iree  hundred  years,  and  had  their  name,  it 
;ems,  from  meeting  to  practice  at  St. 
lichael’s,  on  College-hill,  London.  This 
hurch,  by  the  way,  was  rebuilt  by  that  re- 
oubtable  hero  of  the  nursery  who  was  brought 
ack  to  London  by  the  bells,  which  seemed  to  ; 
ly  to  him  : — 


Turn  again,  Whittington, 

Thrice  Lord  Mayor  of  London.” 


He  was  buried  here  too,  and  it  is  just 
ossible,  we  may  suggest,  that  the  story  had 
omething  to  do  with  the  meeting  together  of 
his  most  ancient  society  of  ringers,  the 1 
foresaid  College  Youths.  It  is  not,  however, 
f their  art  and  doings,  or  of  the  out-of-place 
ranks  of  some  of  their  followers  and  imitators 
aat  we  would  deal,  but  rather  with  the  Bell 
self ; the  story  it  tells,  its  founding,  and  its 
anging.  There  are  few  of  true  metal  them- 
dves  who  can  listen  to  the  outbreaking  bells 
'ithout  emotion.  What  wonder  is  it,  then, 
lat  so  many  poets,  giving  utterance  to  these 
;elings,  should  have  sung  of  the  bells, — 
chiller  singing  longest  and  loftiest  ? Long- 
:llow,  the  last,  makes  his  Friar  at  Strasburg 
ease  his  discourse  when  the  bells  begin  to 
hime : — 


For  the  bells  themselves  are  the  best  of  preachers; 
Their  brazen  lips  are  learned  teachers. 

From  their  pulpits  of  stone,  in  the  upper  air. 
Sounding  aloft,  without  crack  or  flaw. 

Shriller  than  trumpets  under  the  Law, 

Now  a sermon  and  now  a prayer. 

The  clangorous  hammer  is  the  tongue. 

This  way,  that  way,  beaten  and  swung, 

From  mouth  of  brass,  as  from  Mouth  of  Gold, 
May  be  taught  the  Testaments,  New  and  Old. 

And  above  it  the  great  cross  beam  of  wood 
Representeth  the  Holy  Rood, 

Upon  which,  like  the  bell,  our  hopes  are  hung. 
And  the  wheel  wherewith  it  is  swayed  and  rung 
Is  the  mind  of  man,  that  round  and  round 
Sways,  and  maketh  the  tongue  to  sound ! 

And  the  rope,  with  its  twisted  cordage  three, 
Denoteth  the  Scriptural  Trinity 
Of  Morals,  and  Symbols,  and  History ; 

And  the  upward  and  downward  motions  show 
That  we  touch  upon  matters  high  and  low.” 

What  say  the  old  couplets,  though  in 
nother  tongue, — 

: I praise  the  true  God,  call  the  people,  convene  the 
clergy, 

I mourn  the  dead,  dispel  the  pestilence,  and  grace 
festivals.” 

“ Lightning  and  thunder  I break  asunder,” 
3 often  part  of  the  motto  inscribed  on  them, 
tnd  on  others  we  find,  simpler  and  more 


touching, — “ we  rejoice  with  the  joyful,  we 
grieve  with  the  sorrowful :”  or,  better  still  as 
it  stands  in  the  bells’  own  tongue, — bells  have 
always  spoken  Latin, — 

“ Gaudemus  gaudentibus, 

Dolemus  dolentibus.” 

The  great  antiquity  of  bells  is  undoubted, 
but  the  date  of  their  introduction  is  unknown. 
The  instruction  in  Exodus  that  there  should 
be  a golden  bell  and  a pomegranate  alternately 
on  the  priest’s  garments,  will  be  remembered. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  used  them.  In 
the  sixth  century,  at  all  events,  they  were 
in  use  for  the  Christian  church.  They  were 
variously  called  Signum  (showing  connection 
with  a signal),  Campana,  and  Nola  (because  a 
Bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  is  supposed  by 
some,  on  slight  grounds,  to  have  first  intro- 
duced them  to  Italy ; though  others  say  be- 
cause they  were  made  of  Campanian  brass), 
Tintinnabulum  (from  the  sound  they  give  ?), 
and  Codon.  The  Curfew  bell,  and  the  mar- 
riage bell,  and  the  passing  bell,  have  their 
own  associations,  and  tell  their  own  story. 
Bells  are  blessed,  if  not  baptised,  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church, — with  the  desire  anciently  to 
render  them  effectual  in  driving  away  evil 
spirits.  According  to  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty,  in  a 
pleasant  and  comprehensive  little  book,  called 
“ The  Bell,”*  “ It  is  not  very  clear  when  this 
custom  began;  some  say  under  Pope  John 
XIII.  (A.D.  9/0) : but  it  must  have  prevailed 
long  before  his  time,  as  in  the  capitulars  of 
Charlemagne  (A.D.  789),  the  baptism  of  bells 
is  distinctly  forbidden, — (,ut  clocee  non  bap- 
tizenturP  Some  years  ago,  in  one  of  our  con- 
tinental rambles,  we  were  present  at  the  conse- 
cration of  a bell  at  Bayeux,  in  Normandy,  and 
have  elsewhere  described  the  occurrence.f  The 
bell  was  suspended  from  a scaffold  on  the  east 
side  of  the  tower,  near  it  was  a temporary 
altar,  and  around  it  priests,  vergers,  chorister- 
boys,  with  robes,  and  crosses,  and  lanterns  : 
about  a hundred  females  composed  the  as- 
sembly. Prayers  were  read,  the  bell  was 
sprinkled,  anointed,  and  fumigated  twice,  a 
napkin  was  tied  round  the  clapper,  and  its 
name  was  declared  to  be  Clementine. 

We  gave,  a short  time  since,  the  weights  of 
some  of  the  principal  bells,  and  need  not  now 
repeat  the  enumeration.  None  of  them  come 
near  the  King  of  Bells,  in  Russia,  the  weight 
of  which  is  said  to  be  443,772  lbs.  The  dia- 
meter of  it  is  22  feet  5 inches.  It  seems  that 
it  was  fractured  in  the  casting,  and  remained 
nearly  two  centuries  partially  buried  in  its 
mother  pit.  It  is  now  placed  in  view,  and  is 
perhaps  more  useful  (failure  though  it  be)  as 
giving  an  impulse  to  mind,  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  put  out  of  sight  to  perform  its  real 
office.  To  “ raise  it,”  as  the  ringers  call  the 
first  movement  for  ringing,  would  have  been 
almost  impossible. 

Amongst  the  largest  bells  of  the  present 
time  is  the  great  bell  at  Montreal,  which  was 
cast  in  1S47,  by  Messrs.  Mears,  of  White- 
chapel. This  i3  8 feet  7 inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth,  8 feet  1 inch  high,  to  the  top  of 
the  crown,  and  weighs  30,800  lbs.  This  same 
firm  cast  “ Great  Peter  of  York,”  which  weighs 
26,800  lbs.,  also  the  new  “ Tom  o’  Lincoln,” 
and  such  a startling  list  of  ordinary  church 
bells,  that  we  have  been  led  to  analyse  it,  and 
find  it  embraces  11  peals  of  12  bells,  27  of  10 
bells,  172  of  8 bells,  260  of  6 bells,  73  of  5 

* The  Bell : its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses.  Published 
by  George  Bell,  Fleet-street. 
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bells,  and  about  190,000  single  tintinnabula  ! 
A tolerable  evidence,  in  itself,  of  the  extent  of 
modern  churchbuilding.  We  journeyed  to 
Whitechapel  the  other  day,  to  see  a set  of  bells 
cast,  intended  for  Port  Phillip,  Melbourne. 
Everything  was  ready  for  the  operation.  In 
the  furnace  there  were  nearly  six  tons  of  molten 
metal,  a sea  of  fire  when  stirred  by  the  men, 
consisting  of  copper  and  tin  in  certain  propor- 
tions. The  moulds  were  in  their  places,  and 
the  “gutters”  formed.  While  the  men  are 
sweeping  the  burning  embers  out  of  the  latter, 
placed  there  to  heat  them,  so  that  the  metal 
may  receive  no  chill,  we  will  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  previous  arrangements. 

The  inner  mould,  or  core,  of  the  bell  is 
built  up  of  brickwork,  having  a hollow  left  in 
the  centre  of  it  for  a fire,  and  the  face  of  this 
core  is  covered  with  a composition  of  clay  and 
other  materials,  and  moulded  into  the  shape  of 
the  inside  of  the  bell.  It  is  then  baked  by  means 
of  the  fire  in  the  hollow,  and  when  hard,  is 
coated  with  another  composition,  which  is 
made  to  take  the  exact  shape  of  the  outside  of 
the  bell,  and  is  also  hardened  by  the  fire ; after 
which  the  inscriptions  and  any  desired  orna- 
ments are  placed  upon  it  in  relief.  Over  this  the 
outer  mould,  or  “ cope,”  is  formed,  and  the 
whole  having  been  burnt,  the  cope  is  taken  off, 
and  the  inner  thickness  of  composition,  repre- 
senting the  bell,  is  removed;  so  that  when  the 
cope  is  again  put  over  the  core,  there  is,  of  course, 
a space  between  the  two,  of  the  shape  and  thick- 
ness of  the  bell,  and  into  this  the  metal  is 
allowed  to  run.  One  necessary  precaution  is  to 
leave  a hole  in  the  cap  of  the  mould,  besides 
the  orifice  through  which  the  metal  runs,  to 
allow  the  air  to  escape  : the  omission  of  this 
would  be  fatal  to  the  process.  For  large  bells 
the  formation  of  the  mould  takes  place  in  a pit 
dug  in  the  ground  near  the  furnace,  but  the 
moulds  of  smaller  size  are  formed  in  the  work- 
shops and  placed  afterwards  in  holes  dug  for 
the  purpose.  When  in  the  pit  the  earth  is 
rammed  firmly  round  it,  leaving  nothing  ex- 
posed but  the  holes  in  the  cap,  and  from  these 
a channel,  technically  called  a “ gutter,”  is  cut 
to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  When  a number 
of  bells  are  to  be  cast  at  the  same  time,  various 
gutters  are  formed  from  the  furnace-mouth, 
and  a metal  spade,  called  a “ slice,”  is  used  to 
cut  off  the  communications  between  the  gutters 
and  the  various  moulds.  When  the  first 
mould  is  seen  to  be  full,  the  slice  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  metal  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the 
next,  and  so  on. 

The  moment  was  now  come,  the  metal  was 
of  the  right  proportions  (tried  by  occasional 
assays ) and  the  right  temperature,  almost  as 
important,  and  the  men  took  a final  glance 
around  to  see  that  the  whole  was  correct.  As 
Schiller  says  : — 

“ Is  it  in  the  ground  well  bedded  ? 

Is  the  mould  well  set  and  steadied  ? 

Skill  and  diligence  to  pay 
Will  it  issue  fair  to-day  ? 

Should  the  cast  not  hit — 

Should  the  copeing  split ! 

Ah,  perhaps,  while  hope  elates  us. 

Now — e’en  now — mishap  awaits  us !” 

But  in  Mears’  foundry,  it  seems,  mishap  is 
never  dreamt  of : two  or  three  blows  with  a 
point,  at  the  clay-stopped  hole  in  the  furnace- 
mouth,  and  out  rushes  a vivid  streak  of  fire, 
bubbles  along  the  gutter  and  pours  into  the 
first  mould : — 

“ Smoking  where  the  gutter  bows 
Fierce  in  fiery  waves  it  flows.” 

When  the  red  metal  bubbles  up  through  the 
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air-hole  the  slice  is  withdrawn  and  the  stream 
passes  on  to  make  the  next  bell.  Long  may 
they  hang  to  summon  in  a distant  land  our 
fellow-men  to  holy  teaching. 

About  twenty-four  hours  suffice  to  cool 
an  ordinary  bell  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
removal  of  the  earth  around  it : the  mould  is 
then  broken  off  with  small  hatchets,  and  the 
bell  is  removed  to  the  shops  to  be  tuned  by 
means  of  the  “ turning  machine.”  When  a 
set  of  bells  turn  out  to  be  in  harmony,  with- 
out tuning,  they  are  called  a “ maiden  peal,” 
but  this  does  not  often  happen. 

Something  might  usefully  be  said  of  the 
mode  of  hanging  bells,  the  “cage,”  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  wheels,  but  this  we  must  defer. 
Reference  has  been  made  in  our  pages  to  the 
present  disgraceful  state  of  many  belfries,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  the  churchwardens  looked 
to  them,  and  set  them  in  order.  In  some  that 
we  have  seen  lately,  pigeons  and  other  birds 
have  provided  all  the  materials  for  producing 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  Rev.  Henry 
Ellacombe,  who,  like  a refined  Quasimodo, 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  his  second  Lecture,  on  the  15th  instant, 
Professor  Cockerell  proceeded  to  illustrate  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  lecture. 
He  observed  that  most  works  on  the  history 
of  architecture  began  by  tracing  to  their  ori- 
gin, in  the  tent,  the  hut,  and  the  wigwam,  the 
temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  all  the  other 
masterpieces  of  architecture.  On  this  point 
he  would  only  say,  that  the  building  art  was 
coeval  with  man’s  first  appearance  upon  the 
earth : his  habitation  was,  indeed,  inseparable 
from  his  existence,  and  as  essential  as  the  hive 
to  the  bee,  or  the  hut  to  the  beaver.  Milton 
had  described  the  bower  constructed  by  our 
first  parents  in  Paradise ; whilst  the  city  built 
by  Cain,  with  Noah’s  ark,  and  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  furnished  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of 
that  art  which  was,  indeed,  a portion  of  the 
natural  history  of  man. 

Next  to  the  roof  and  walls,  the  first  elements 
of  architectural  construction  were  the  pillar 
and  the  impost,  which,  by  natural  steps,  be- 
came, in  after  times,  the  shaft,  the  capital,  and 
the  entablature.  These  types  assumed  the  form 
of  the  mere  post  and  beam  in  woody  coun- 
tries ; but  where  that  material  was  scarce,  sun- 
dried  or  kiln-burnt  bricks  were  employed. 

The  observation  of  the  forms  of  nature  led 


hangs  about  his  bells  with  affection,  has  urged  t0  the  improvement  of  the  column,  to  its  gra- 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  conduct  of  the  ' dual  and  graceful  diminution,  and  to  the  use 
ringers,  too,  and  has  drawn  up  a set  of  rules  , of  entasis.  The  same  study  of  nature,  aided 
. r , , . * rr.  r,  l •.  by  the  curves  derived  from  the  conic  sections, 

with  that  end  in  view*  The  Reverend  writer  , c 'aWed  tbe  Greeks  t0  invent  their  admiraWe 

points  out  a method  by  which, — mouldings ; the  ovola,  the  ogee,  and  the 

• cymatium.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary, 
were  satisfied,  as  engineers,  with  those  curves 
and  profiles  which  could  be  produced  by  the 
This  may  be  effected  either  by  heavy  ham- 1 compass,  and  neglected  the  conic  sections.  The 
mers  to  strike  outside  on  the  “bridge”  of , latter  were  the  true  source  of  the  beautiful,  and 
the  bells,  like  those  of  a clock ; or,  by  fixing 
light  hammers  or  balls,  proportioned  in  size, 
and  in  length  of  lever,  to  each  bell,  and  so 


‘ To  call  the  folk  to  church  in  time, 
One  little  boy  six  bells  can  chime.” 


furnished  the  elements  of  that  quality  alike  in 
the  details  of  Greek,  Gothic,  Saracenic,  and 
Chinese  architecture. 

The  elements  of  architecture  were  of  the 
arranged  to  work  on  an  axis  as  to  strike  on  simplest  kind  ; the  column,  with  its  entablature, 


the  inside— just  where  the  clapper  strikes,- 


forming  the  classic  order;  and  the  architect 
who  possessed  the  three  orders— Doric,  Ionic, 


and  when  not  in  use,  to  drop  down,  so  as  to  j and  Corinthian-with  the  arch,  was,  in  fact, 

be  quite  clear  of  the  swing  of  the  bell  when  j fuHy  furnished  with  his  stock  in  trade.  These 

rung.  A cord,  or  “ sash  line,”  fastened  at  the  materials  might  be  compared  with  the  letters 
end  of  the  lever,  may  be  guided  by  pulleys  to  of  lhe  alphabet;  and  only  mind  was  wanting 

, , , , , to  enable  the  architect  to  achieve  with  the 

a given  point  in  the  church,  where  the  ends ; former  ]ike  wonder8  as  lhose  wbich  Homer 

are  tied,  when  used,  to  a fixed  horizontal  bar.  j an(]  Shakspeare  had  accomplished  with  the 
A set  of  brisk  able  ringers  at  work  is  an  latter.  The  architect  had  no  right  to  lament 

interesting  scene,  and  if  you  tumble  up  still  the  paucity  of  his  materials  : all  that  was 

, ■ , n „„„  „ • v. needed  was  poetic  thought  and  happy  invention. 

higher,  you  will  see  a sight  you  will  not  soon  , The  ,ec  Jer  proceeifed  t0  c03er  the  ele- 

forget : the  bells,  dancing  and  whirling,  and  ments  0f  lines,  to  which  the  architect  is  re- 
banging and  clashing,  produce  a stunning  and  quired  to  give  language  and  expression.  By 
bewildering  effect  on  the  strongest  nerves  : the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  mankind 
we  tried  it  once  and  intend  never  to  do  so  were  furnished  with  standards  whereby  to 

, , ,,  , ..  . reconcile  the  greatest  confusion;  and  they 

again.  Charles  Lamb  calls  bells  the  music  afforded  lypesBby  which  the  sublime  in  arclli. 

mghest  bordering  on  heaven ;”  but  it  is  not  tecture  had  been  sought,— in  a hilly  country 
every  one  who  lives  near  a church  who  thinks  by  the  former,  and  in  a flat  country  by  the 


so  ; and  ringers  will  do  well,  therefore,  to  use 


latter.  The  first  sight  of  the  sea,  after  travelling  ; 
^ ii  • i t .1  , over  an  undulating  country,  illustrated  the ■ 

their  privileges  with  judgment,  or  they  may  ! agreeable  elfect  of  t|je  horiz(/ntai  line.  Under 

hear  something  closely  resembling  a French  ] these  circumstances,  the  landsmen  confessed  j 


verse,  which  Mr.  Gatty  translates  into, — 

“Disturbers  of  the  human  race. 

Your  bells  are  always  ringing; 

I wish  the  ropes  were  round  your  necks, 
And  you  upon  them  swinging.” 


\ the  majesty  of  Neptune,  and  admitted  his  sub- 
| limity ; and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  j 
j Ten  Thousand,  in  their  famous  retreat  under 
] Xenophon,  at  the  first  sight  of  the  sea,  might 
\ be  ascribed  not  merely  to  the  prospect  of  a { 


, . , f , , . , , speedy  return  to  their  beloved  homes,  but  in 

And  for  fear  you,  the  aforesaid  gentle  reader,  pBrt  >0  the  natural  effect  of  tllB  eub,ime  hori.  I 

should  think  that  our  clapper  has  run  long  zontal  line  of  the  ocean.  In  hilly  and  romantic 
enough,  we,  too,  will  finish  our  “ touch,”  and  ( Greece,  the  long  level  line  of  its  temples,  with 


tie  up  the  ropes  for  to-day. 


| their  regularly  ordered  colonnades,  furnished 
; repose  to  the  eye,  and  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  flowing  lines  of  the  accompanying  | 
A New  Patent  Material. — The  Earl  landscape.  And  where  the  straight  lines  of 
of  Dundonald  has  obtained  a patent  for  “ im-  Greek  architecture  were  broken,  as  they  were 
provements  ” in  sewers,  drains,  &c.,  and  for  in  some  of  the  works  of  the  Adamses,  the  effect 
making  columns  and  vases.  The  substance  was  consequently  bad.  In  flat  countries  the 
patented  is  bitumen  of  various  kinds,  according  perpendicular  line  was  naturally  adopted  in  . 
to  circumstances.  The  pipes  are  to  be  cast  architectural  compositions  on  the  same  prin-  j 

'pie. 

The  beauty  of  the  straight  line  was  keenly 
appreciated  by  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  still  to  j 
be  traced  by  the  adoption  in  our  own  language  ' 


with  one  side  flat.  The  patentee  proposes  to  ciple. 
use  it  for  concrete,  also  for  foundations  under  "" 
water. 


* Practical  Remarks  on  Belfries  and  Ringers.  George  | the  words  orthodox,  orthography , &C.,  shew- 
Bell,  London.  1850.  j ing  that  the  straight,  the  level,  and  the  upright  [ 
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were  the  correct  in  morals  as  well  as  in  art. 
Contrast  was  an  important  source  of  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  rules  referred  to  would  supply  a 
useful  guide  to  the  architect  in  adapting  his 
design  to  its  site. 

The  diagonal  line  was  a natural  source  of  de- 
light in  its  various  angles  with  the  horizontal  and 
the  perpendicular.  Right  angles  were  always 
avoided  by  engravers,  who  produced  their 
sweetest  effects  by  the  more  obtusely  angular 
lines.  The  general  and  continuous  admiration 
of  the  pyramid  and  the  pediment  sufficiently 
proved  the  attraction  of  diagonal  lines,  and  it 
might  be  seen  also  by  their  prevalence  in  the 
sculpture  accompanying  Greek  architecture, 
the  effect  of  which  was  much  enhanced  by  its 
contrast  with  the  straight  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture. So  carefully  indeed  did  the  Greeks 
avoid  placing  in  conjunction  with  their  archi- 
tecture any  perp  ndicular  or  hoiizontal  line  in 
the  sculpture,  that  they  appear  to  have  had  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  the  parallelism  which  must 
ensue.  This  feeling  was  especially  manifested 
in  Phigalian  sculptures,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Halicarnassus  and  the  Budrum  Mausoleum. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  architectural  forms 
in  plan  and  elevation,  it  might  be  observed 
that  a square  was  a better  form  of  plan  for  a 
tower,  than  a parallelogram.  A square  house, 
on  the  contrary,  was  stigmatised  as  a box  ; 
and  dwellings  with  more  propriety  assumed, 
like  the  Greek  temples,  the  form  of  a paral- 
lelogram. A tower  which  took  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram  in  plan  was  altogether  a sole- 
cism, as  might  be  illustrated  by  reference  to 
the  tower  of  the  New  Church  in  the  Strand, 
by  Gibbs.  The  disagreeable  effect,  and  indeed 
the  deformity,  of  the  tower  of  that  church,  so 
far  as  its  plan  was  concerned,  was  only  to  be 
seen  as  approaching  it  from  Drury-lane.  If 
it  had  been  so  placed  as  to  have  been  viewed 
at  an  angle,  it  must  have  created  a public 
scandal,  and  long  since  have  been  altered;  but 
its  peculiar  position  was,  no  doubt,  duly  con- 
sidered by  the  architect,  who  accordingly 
spread  out  the  tower  so  as  to  increase  the 
effect,  as  viewed  from  the  Strand,  and  felt  it 
unnecessary  to  give  it  a corresponding  depth. 

The  plan  of  the  Roman  temples  was  a double 
cube : those  of  the  Greeks  were  rather  more. 
That  ordinarily  adopted  for  the  plan  of  modern 
churches,  namely,  a parallelogram  of  2 by  3, 
or  60  feet  by  90,  had  a very  unpleasant  effect 
internally, — as  might  be  seen  in  St.  James’s 
Church,  Piccadilly, — showing  the  necessity  of 
a clerestory  to  restore  its  tasteful  proportion. 
The  proportion  of  3 by  2,  or  36  feet  by  24,  was 
an  admired  proportion  for  internal  apartments 
in  the  best  houses  of  this  country  ; but  5 by  3, 
or  40  feet  by  24,  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  more 
effective.  The  latter  was  recommended  by 
Palladio,  whose  rules  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
those  of  Vitruvius  and  Alberti,  might  be  studied 
with  advantage. 

The  triangular  form  might  be  characterized 
as  the  root  of  Gothic  architecture,  not  only 
from  its  frequent  employment  emblematically, 
as  the  symbol  of  the  Trinity,  but  from  its  geo- 
metrical combinations.  Regarding  the  square 
form  in  its  application  to  Greek  architecture, 
and  the  triangular  to  Gothic,  they  might  be 
likened  to  the  four-legged  and  the  three-legged 
stool ; and,  apart  from  any  partiality  or  preju- 
dice for  or  against  either  style  of  architecture, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  Gothic — the 
acute  or  triangular— must  be  ever  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory  in  its  effect,  compared  with  the 
Greek,  of  which  the  square  form  might  be 
regarded  as  the  basis.  In  triangular  forms 
there  must  be  absolute  light  contrasted  with 
absolute  darkness  ; whereas,  in  square  or  cir- 
cular compositions,  an  exquisite  gradation  of 
middle  tents  was  obtained.  In  the  circular 
form  this  was  especially  manifested.  The 
Colosseum  and  the  Pantheon,  the  Crescent  at 
Bath,  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  column  in 
all  its  varieties,  the  rainbow-arch  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  vaulted  ceiling,  were  alike  wonders  of 
structure,  of  strength,  suavity  of  form,  grada- 
tion of  light  and  shade,  and  beauty  of  effect 
from  every  point  of  view. 

The  apparent  diminution  of  circular  forms 
to  the  eye,  unless  seen  from  a distance,  made 
their  requisite  proportions  a matter  of  serious 
consideration;  and  in  buildings  of  circular 
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plan,  it  appeared  that  the  less  their  elevation, 
the  better  was  their  effect ; that  their  propor- 
tion should  be  rather  that  of  the  single  or 
double  Gloucester,  than  of  the  Stilton  cheese. 
This  was  proved  by  the  proportions  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

In  treating  of  the  spiral  line — the  offspring 
of  the  circle — the  lecturer  adverted  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fossil  relic  known  as  the  Cornua 
Ammonis,  which,  if  it  had  been  a work  of  art, 
discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  Gseece  or 
Nineveh,  would  have  been  the  theme  of  general 
admiration,  but,  as  a natural  production,  was 
altogether  disregarded.  Again,  adverting  to 
the  graceful  lines  derived  from  the  conic  sec- 
tions, he  referred  to  the  statement  of  Tacitus, 
that  the  goddess  Venus  was  worshipped  in 
Cyprus,  under  the  form  of  the  cone  said  to 
have  fallen  from  Olympus, — as  if  the  worship- 
pers of  beauty  had  recognised  its  principal 
element  in  that  form. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  was  the 
combination  of  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  lines, 
both  in  the  plans  of  buildings  and  in  their 
mouldings.  This  combination  was  not  adopted 
either  by  the  Greeks  or  the  Egyptians,  but  it 
was  conspicuous  in  the  plans  of  Roman  build- 
ings, as  might  be  seen  in  several  basilicas,  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  in  the  palace  of 
Augustus,  as  restored  by  Canina.  The  same 
principle,  applied  to  external  architecture,  was 
carried  to  a great  extent  by  Borromini  and 
Bernini,  and  by  it  much  grace  of  composition, 
with  a great  variety  of  light  and  shade,  were 
attained.  In  its  general  application  to  exterior 
elevations  this  combination  was  a modern  inno- 
vation ; but  it  constituted  the  soul  of  beauty  in 
the  composition  and  contour  of  Greek  mould- 
ings. Hogarth’s  “ line  of  beauty  ” was  iden- 
tical with  the  profile  of  the  Greek  eymatium  : 
and  the  great  charm  of  other  antique  mouldings 
was  derived  from  the  tasteful  opposition  and 
combination  of  the  round,  the  angular,  and  the 
square. 

Mr.  Cockerell  illustrated  the  grace  and  deli- 
cacy of  the  great  mouldings  by  referring  to 
some  well-executed  casts ; and  proceeded  to 
contrast  them  with  the  coarseness  and  rude- 
ness of  those  of  the  Romans.  The  angu- 
larity and  acuteness  of  the  latter,  with  their 
vulgar  energy,  as  compared  with  the  Grecian 
specimens,  were  forcibly  elucidated.  The 
Romans,  he  observed,  concealed  their  want  of 
art  by  an  abundance  of  ornament.  This  was  1 
manifested  in  the  arch  of  Septimus  Severus ; 
which  justified  the  assertion  of  Tacitus,  that  j 
from  the  time  of  that  emperor  the  art  of 
architecture  had  lost  its  majesty.  The  still 
further  degeneration  of  art  subsequently  was 
shewn  by  reference  to  the  mouldings  of  the 
Palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalatro ; and  the 
lecturer  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the 
students  the  opinions  so  well  expressed  on 
Greek  and  Roman  mouldings,  in  Wood’s 
“ Letters  of  an  Architect.”  He  further  illus- 
trated the  subject  and  its  analogy  with  natural 
forms,  by  diagrams  of  the  human  profile; 
shewing  that  the  existence  therein  of  outlines  ! 
similar  to  those  of  the  best  Grecian  mould-  j 
ings,  conveyed  a highly  intellectual  expression 
of  countenance ; whereas  their  absence  pro- 1 
duced  only  an  ugly  and  sensual  expression.  ' 

It  was  necessary  to  guard  the  students ; 
against  the  seductions  of  archaeology  ; whereby  1 
they  were  too  likely  to  be  led  to  admire  and 
imitate  the  deteriorated  productions  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  It  was  proved  by  history  that 
architecture  and  public  morals  declined 
simultaneously.  Indeed  it  would  be  obvious 
to  any  philosophic  student,  by  comparing  the 
history  of  the  age  of  Augustus  with  that  of 
Justinian,  that  the  architectural  works  of  the 
former  period  must  of  necessity  be  elevated, 
and  those  of  the  latter  debased.  In  this  re- 
spect the  architect  might  be  regarded  as  him-  ( 
self  the  historian  of  his  times.  Obvious  as 
this  truth  was,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  the 
student  against  the  meretricious  graces  of 
Spalatro,  Baalbec,  and  Palmyra,  and  the 
Byzantine  works  described  by  D’Agincourt. 
rhese,  though  worthy  of  careful  study,  should  | 
be  subjected  by  the  student  to  severe  and 
rigid  criticism.  In  common  with  all  kinds  of] 
inferior  productions,  these  works  had  been 
repeatedly  engraved  of  late  years  ; and  in  fact 


few  ancient  edifices  had  not  been  so  illus- 
trated ; every  author  and  publisher  being  an 
enthusiast  in  reference  to  his  own  works. 
Great  care,  therefore,  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  corn  from  the  chaff,  and  it  was 
much  to  be  desired  that  an  age  of  sound  and 
judicious  criticism  should  follow  the  present 
era  of  immense  production. 

Having  pointed  out  the  skill  and  taste  which 
the  Greeks  displayed  in  adapting  the  superficial 
ornamentation  of  their  mouldings  to  the  forms 
of  these  members,  and  the  neglect  of  such 
matters  of  detail  by  the  Romans,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  notice  the  three  Grecian  orders, 
premising  that  architectural  practice  in  England 
must  be  limited  to  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture,  excluding,  as  impracticable  here, 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  other  ancient 
forms. 

The  Doric  order,  he  observed,  had  never  yet 
had  a fair  chance  in  England.  It  was  difficult 
to  associate  its  horizontal  lines  successfully 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  country ; and 
only  in  such  situations  as  Edinburgh  and  other 
elevated  spots  could  it  be  properly  employed. 
Vitruvius  had  overlooked  one  important  feature 
of  the  Doric  order,  namely,  the  steps  forming 
its  stylobate.  These,  in  the  best  classic  ex- 
amples, were  of  considerable  height ; the  actual 
ascent  to  the  temple  being  by  lower  and  sub- 
sidiary steps.  To  place  a Greek  column,  there- 
fore, on  a 6-inch  step,  was  a gross  solecism.  In 
the  main  steps,  likewise,  the  Greeks  introduced 
a sinking  in  each  riser,  so  as  to  form  a nosing, 
which  gave  its  due  effect  of  shade  to  every  step  ; 
and  but  for  this  expedient  the  steps  would  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  mass 
of  light  when  the  sun  shone  full  upon  them. 
The  great  size  of  the  stones  employed  was 
another  main  feature  of  the  ancient  Doric,  as 
shown  in  the  ruins  of  Poestum,Selinus,  Corinth, 
&c.  In  modern  imitations,  therefore,  the ' 
column  should,  if  possible,  always  be  a mono- 
lith, and  the  architrave  in  single  stones. 

The  difference  between  the  Ionic  of  Ionia 
and  that  of  Greece  Proper,  with  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  former,  was  next  explained, 
together  with  the  leading  features  of  the  Corin- 
thian order.  In  conclusion,  the  Professor  ob- 
served that,  whilst  admiring  these  beautiful 
examples  of  masonic  architecture,  on  which 
all  their  associations  of  the  beautiful  were 
founded,  it  was  essential  that  they  should  not 
overlook  the  new  element,  the  Iron  order, 
which  science  had  lately  brought  into  notice. 
The  student  would  do  well  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  imparting,  by  analogy  with 
nature,  that  beauty  which  it  was  capable  of  re- 
ceiving, to  the  Iron  order,  on  which  he  hoped 
to  offer  some  remarks  on  a future  occasion. 


THE  RIVER  TERRACES  FOR  LONDON. 

Although  the  grand  scheme  for  forming 
continuous  lines  of  terrace  along  the  Middle- 
sex strand  of  the  Thames — say,  between  Vaux- 
h all-bridge  and  London-bridge,— which  has  so 
long  engaged  the  attention  of  John  Martin 
and  the  public,  bears  little  promise  of  being 
carried  into  effect,  seeing  the  multitude  of  in- 
terests that  are  involved,  and  the  great  cost 
that  would  attend  the  carrying  out  an  under- 
taking of  such  magnitude,  it  does  not  follow, 
all  the  while,  that  portions,  such  as  offered  as 
the  most  eligible,  should  not  be  effected  from 
time  to  time.  Now,  if  there  is  one  portion 
more  than  another  which  could  be  executed 
with  facility,  and  would  be  attended  with  ad- 
vantages to  those  most  immediately  interested, 
far  more  than  commensurate  to  the  expendi- 
ture, it  is  that  lying  between  Ad elphi- terrace 
and  the  north  end  of  Waterloo-bridge.  Here, 
the  line  of  direction  is  free  of  main  buildings ; i 
and  the  relative  levels  of  the  shore,  terrace, 1 
and  bridge,  are  such,  that  the  low-lying  pre- 
mises on  the  first  would  be  cleared  by  a terrace  ' 
carried  over  them.  The  circumstances  at  this  I 
place  are  such  as  suggest  a mode  of  construe- ' 
tion  in  which  cast-iron  would  obviously  play  a ! 
prominent  part,  — columns  — arch-girders  — 
binders— joists,  and  a platform  of  Rockhill  | 
(i.  e.  Caithness)  or  Valentia  flags,  not  omitting  ] 
semitransparent  but  substantial  flags  of  glass  : j 
such  platforms  can  now  with  ease  be  made 
waterproof  by  a system  of  skeleton  framing  j 


affording  solid  bearings  to  every  joint,  these 
packed  with  elastic  material  saturated  with 
red  or  white  lead,  and  the  flags  flush-screwed. 
Such  an  opening  next  the  river  becomes  very 
desirable  in  connection  with  the  improvements 
at  the  west  side  of  Somerset  House-buildings; 
while  it  would  be  no  inconsiderable  conve- 
nience, so  far  as  the  westward  approach  to,  or 
egress  from,  Waterloo-bridge  is  concerned. 
To  the  proprietors,  also,  of  the  aforesaid  low- 
lying  premises  on  the  shore  that  would  be 
spanned  over,  improved  communication  with 
the  Strand  and  Waterloo-bridge  level  would 
become  available,  by  means  of  open,  spiral,  or 
other  stairs  opening  on  the  terrace;  and, 
generally,  an  enhancement  in  value  of  the  pro- 
perties in  contact  with  it  might  be  anticipated. 
We  throw  out  the  hint  to  those  whom  it  may 
concern,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  the  seed 
germinate. 


IRELAND  AND  HER  BOGS,  AND  HOW 
TO  USE  THEM. 

It  is  a gratifying  and  singular  fact  that  the 
districts  of  the  sister  kingdom  which  are  at 
present  considered  as  the  most  worthless  seem 
ordained  to  be,  at  a not  very  distant  period,  a 
j mine  of  wealth  to  their  fortunate  proprietors. 
Unlike  mines  in  general,  too,  we  find  here  the 
j object  of  our  wish  may  be  wrung  from  mother- 
earth  by  labourers  rejoicing  in  the  genial 
sunshine,  and  invigorated  by  the  nature  of 
their  toil. 

I The  actual  extent  of  bog-land  reclaimable 
in  Ireland  alone  amounts  to  3,000,000  acres. 

! And  as  the  weary  traveller  surveys  on  every 
side,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  dull 
! brown  tints  which  indicate  the  nature  of  these 
wildernesses,  the  idea  must  naturally  suggest 
j itself  to  his  mind  that  it  is  a truth  that  nothing 
. is  devoid  of  purpose  if  we  can  but  discover  its 
applicability ; and  it  appears  we  are  now  upon 
the  eve  of  being  assured  that  the  dreary  bogs, 
in  which  vegetation  seems  so  long  to  have 
slumbered,  are  to  become  the  sources  of  abun- 
dant and  general  reproduction.  In  more  than 
one  part  of  this  hitherto  much  neglected 
country  may  be  observed  the  manufactories 
for  converting  the  peat  or  turf  into  charcoal, 
the  virtue  of  which,  whether  as  a deodorant,  a 
medium  of  rapid  filtration,  a fuel,  a vehicle  for 
transforming  the  contents  of  sewers  and  cess- 
pools into  a most  valuable  and  inoffensive 
manure,  cannot  be  overrated,  and  to  be  duly 
appreciated  must  be  seen  in  operation.  It  is 
true  that  various  demonstrations  of  the  uses  of 
this  material  have  been  made,  and  numerous 
publications  issued  on  the  subject,  and  yet  we 
find  the  general  public  either  totally  ignorant  of 
its  merits,  or  sceptical  on  the  subject  of  its  vast 
importance  to  society.  Foremost  amongst  the 
depots  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  in 
Ireland  we  find  the  extensive  stations  of  the 
Irish  Amelioration  Society,  in  Kildare,  pro- 
viding employment,  at  remunerative  wages,  to 
a vast  number  of  the  willing  peasantry,  who 
are  giving  daily  proof  that  it  is  labour  alone 
the  Irish  seek,  and  not  alms.  We  have  also 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Gwynne  and  Hays,  in 
the  county  Kerry,  who  have  commenced  trade 
largely  in  drying  and  compressing  peat  for 
fuel,  for  home  use  and  for  exportation,  as  it  is 
considered  far  preferable  to  coal  for  steam- 
boilers,  engines,  &c.  There  are  also  many 
private  manufacturers  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  giving  much  occupation  to  the  poor 
people,  who  are  always  grateful  for  being 
afforded  the  means  of  self-support,  as  their 
employers  invariably  testify. 

We  have  heard  repeatedly  of  the  practica- 
bilityof  extracting  spermaceti,  naphtha,  tar,  &c. 
from  this  humble  Cinderella  of  the  great 
organic  family,  and  that  such  may  be  done  at 
a cost  to  amply  repay  parties  who  judiciously 
employ  their  capital  in  producing  the  same  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt. 

In  a recent  experiment,  made  in  the  presence 
of  two  professional  friends,  I had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  finding  that  the  gas  produced  from  the 
compressed  peat  burnt  freely  a considerable 
time  with  a clear  steady  flame,  in  every  way 
similar  to  the  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  com- 
mon coal  gas,  but  evidently  more  brilliant 
probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  sulphur  in 
the  peat,  while  it  abounds  so  largely  in  the 
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coal.  May  not  advantage  of  this  material, 
therefore,  be  taken  for  lighting  economically 
towns  situate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  peat 
districts? — or,  indeed,  since  means  have  been 
found  for  compressing  the  turf  almost  to  the 
density  of  coal,  an  export  trade  in  the  com- 
modity may  be  hoped  for. 

Even  from  the  rushes  which  abound  so 
luxuriantly  in  bogs  and  other  marshes,  a beau- 
tiful fabric  may  be  woven  ; and  some  dressed 
specimens  prepared  for  weaving  which  I lately 
saw  in  the  possession  of  a foreigner,  appeared 
to  possess  all  the  strength  of  the  best  flax,  with 
the  rich  gloss  of  silk. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  uses  to  which 
peat  may  be  applied,  allow  me  to  say  that  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  vast  tracts  of  waste, 
both  in  this  country  and  throughout  the  entire 
<jf  Europe,  to  which  we  have  given  the  term 
bog  in  general,  ought  to  be  a matter  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  whether  to  the  geologist  or 
botanist;  and,  from  careful  observations, 
made  in  numerous  sections  of  those  of  Ireland, 
on  the  classification,  position,  and  structure  of 
the  various  trees,  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  found 
therein,  and  comparing  the  same  with  the 
brown  coal  common  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many, containing  timber  in  so  perfect  a state 
as  to  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles  of  household  furniture,  I have  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  what  we  now  term  peat 
bogs  are  simply  the  younger  formations  of 
immense  coal-fields,  awaiting  only  volcanic 
influence  to  entomb  the  mass,  which,  when 
submitted  to  intense  pressure,  the  action  of 
sulphur  jets,  and  other  mineral  productions, 
aided  by  the  agency  of  time,  the  mysterious 
•revealer  of  events,  may  become  the  great  basis 
of  the  wealth  of  the  commercial  world,  coal. 

Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  another  revo- 
lution awaits  the  buried  elements  of  nature, 
for  the  requirements  of  man  compel  him  to 
dive  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  the 
treasure  he  neglected  while  upon  its  surface. 
By  combustion  he  may  change  the  form  and 
quality  of  the  exhumed  mineral,  but  destruction 
lie  cannot  effect — the  gases  liberated  by  fire 
hasten  to  perfect  new  and  wonderful  com- 
binations— obeying  the  fiat  of  the  omnipotent 
Creator — “increase  and  multiply.”  The  new 
system  of  drying  the  turf  (which  at  present  is 
but  little  understood)  by  means  of  constant 
currents  of  air  at  a moderate  temperature 
evenly  sustained  by  a simple  and  economical 
application  of  heat,  is  answering  well.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted,  that  in  a humid 
climate,  to  depend  upon  atmospheric  drying 
alone  is  at  least  precarious,  if  not  wholly  un- 
profitable, when  the  operations  become  exten- 
sive. Charles  Geoghegan. 

***  An  improvement  in  the  mode  of  burning 
the  peat  into  charcoal  is  much  needed  : the 
patented  kilns  are  eminently  defective.  We 
liave  seen  the  drawings  of  a kiln  devised  for 
the  purpose  by  Mr.  Geoghegan,  the  writer  of 
the  above  communication,  which  seems  to  have 
great  advantages,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  come 
into  use.  The  great  value  and  importance  of 
the  material  is  only  beginning  to  be  under- 
. stood. — Ed. 


GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  * 

There  was  long  wanting  in  our  language  a 
correct  and  ample  dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities  : we  had  out-grown  Adam's 
Account  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Romans ; and  beyond  this  there  was  nothing 
to  be  found  in  a connected  form.  It  was  re- 
served for  Dr.  Smith  to  produce  a work  which 
gives  a perfect  knowledge  of  “ That  city  of 
the  Caesars,  the  mistress  of  the  world,”  and  of 
its  teacher  State,  which,  having  checked  the 
westward  progress  of  Asiatic  dominion,  and 
given  to  the  universe  faultless  models  in  every 
species  of  literature  and  art,  was  eventually 
compelled  to  succumb  to  the  prowess  of  its 
rival’s  arms.  It  is  too  late  now  to  point  out 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  produced,  by  careful 
examination  of  original  authority,  with  such 
aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern 

* Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  Edited 
by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.l).  Second  edition,  published  by 
Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly,  Upper  Gower-street,  and 
Ivy-lane,  Paternoster-row;  and  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
atreet. 


writers — making  the  results  of  present  day 
research  available  for  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion— a standard  work,  containing  the  most 
extensive  information  on  the  highly  interesting 
and  important  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  the  second  edition  now 
before  us  contains  so  many  additions  and  im- 
provements, that  it  must  be  regarded  to  a con- 
siderable extent  as  a new  work. 

Opening  the  volume,  to  give  our  readers  an 
idea  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  learned 
Doctor  and  his  able  coadjutors,  we  fall  on  the 
word  paries  (roi^oe),  the  wall  of  a house,  in 
I contradistinction  to  murus  (ruxog),  the  wall 
of  a city,  a fortification-wall,  in  fact. 

Among  the  various  methods  employed  by 
the  ancient^  in  constructing  walls  we  find  first 
spoken  of  the  Paries  cratitius,  or  wattled  wall, 
made  of  canes  or  hurdles  covered  with  clay, 
of  which,  in  the  original  Roman  city,  entire 
houses  were  formed.  Mention  is  also  made 
of  dried  lumps  of  clay  built  into  walls, 
strengthened  by  means  of  horizontal  bond 
timber ; and  in  districts  where  wood  abounded, 
log-houses  were  common,  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  those  at  present  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America, — trunks  of  trees 
partially  squared,  piled  one  on  the  other,  the 
interstices  being  filled  with  either  moss  or 
clay.  But  these  were,  as  civilisation  ad- 
vanced, succeeded  by  the  use  of  brick  or 
stone ; this  latter,  either  in  the  shape  of  irre- 
gular masonry,  the  wall  being  built  of  stones, 
which  were  not  squared  or  cut  into  any  exact 
form,  or  as  the  empleclon  or  complicated  wall, 
consisting  in  fact  of  three  walls  joined  to- 
gether, each  side  presenting  regular  masonry ; 
the  interior  being  filled  with  rubble;  the  two 
outside  shells  rendered  firm  and  durable  by 
large  stones  or  courses  of  brickwork  extend- 
ing at  intervals  through  the  whole  structure. 

Vitruvius  tells  us  the  mode  universally 
adopted  in  his  time  was  the  reticulata  structura, 
resembling  network.  It  consisted  in  placing 
square  or  lozenge-shaped  stones  side  by  side 
upon  their  edges,  the  stones  being  of  small 
dimensions  and  cemented  by  mortar.  Walls 
thus  constructed  were  considered  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  but  less  substantial  than  those  in 
which  the  stones  lay  flat.  The  front  of  the 
wall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  structure 
was  regular,  or  the  stones  cut  into  a certain 
form ; the  interior  being  rubble  work  or  stone 
; chippings  imbedded  in  mortar.  Only  part  of 
! the  wall  was  reticulated  : to  give  it  firmness 
: and  durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built 
of  brick  or  squared  stones,  and  horizontal 
courses  of  bricks  were  laid  at  intervals,  ex- 
| tending  through  the  length  and  thickness  of 
| the  wall.  In  many  cases  the  mortar  has 
I proved  more  durable  than  the  stone,  especially 
1 where  volcanic  tufa  is  the  material  employed, 
I as  at  Baiae,  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  in  the 
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Annexed  (Fig.  1)  is  an  engraving  of  a wall 
of  this  sort  from  the  drawing  of  a wall  at 
Pompeii  by  Mr.  Mocatta. 


But  the  most  perfect  wall,  especially  when 
built  of  marble,  was  theyjon'es  e lapide  quadrato 
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or  ashlar  wall,  consisting  entirely  of  stones  cut 
and  squared  by  the  chisel.  The  construction 
of  such  was  carried  to  the  highest  perfection 
by  the  architects  of  Greece ; the  temples  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  many  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
still  attesting  in  their  ruins  the  extreme  skill 
bestowed  on  their  erection.  Considerable  ex- 
cellence in  this  art  must  have  been  attained  by 
the  Greeks  even  as  early  as  the  age  of  Homer, 
who  derives  one  of  his  similes  from  the 
“ nicely  fitted  stones  ” of  the  wall  of  a house. 
But  probably  in  this  the  Greeks  only  copied 
the  Asiatics,  for  Xenophon  came  to  a deserted 
city  in  Mesopotamia,  the  brick  walls  of  which 
were  capped  by  a parapet  of  “ polished  shell 
marble.” 

The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  2)  shows  to  what 
an  extent  the  Romans  introduced  arches  in 
their  buildings,  not  only  where  openings  were 
needed,  but  where  they  could  serve  no  other 
use  than  to  strengthen  the  wall.  It  represents 
a portion  of  the  supposed  Thermce  at  Treves. 


Fig.  2. 


Walls  were  adorned,  especially  in  the  interior 
of  buildings,  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  How- 
ever coarse  and  rough  their  construction  might 
be,  unevenness  was  removed  by  a coating  of 
plaster  with  rough  cast,  consisting  of  sand, 
together  with  stone,  brick,  and  marble,  broken 
and  ground  to  various  degrees  of  fineness. 
Gypsum,  also,  in  the  state  which  we  call 
plaster  of  Paris,  was  much  used  in  the  more 
splendid  edifices,  decorated  with  an  endless 
variety  of  tasteful  devices,  in  bas-relief  or 
fresco.  Another  method  of  decorating  walls 
was  by  encrusting  them  with  slabs  of  marble — 
an  art  of  high  antiquity,  probably  in  its  origin 
Oriental.  The  brick  walls  of  the  Mausoleum 
at  Halicarnassus  were  covered  with  slabs  of 
Proconnesian  marble ; and  this  is  the  most 
ancient  example  upon  record. 

Mausoleum  being  our  last  word  of  any 
import,  we  turn  to  the  page  in  our  dictionary 
where  we  may  expect  to  find  it : we  are  there 
told  that  the  original  building  was  the  produc- 
tion of  the  piety  of  a wealthy  queen,  and  of  the 
skill  of  the  great  artists  of  the  later  Ionian  and 
Attic  schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture. 
Mausolus,  the  Dynast  of  Carea,  having  died 
B.C.  353,  his  queen  Artemisia  evinced  her 
sorrow  by  observing  his  funeral  rites  with  the 
most  expensive  splendour,  and  by  commenc- 
ing the  erection  of  a sepulchral  monument  to 
him  at  Halicarnassus,  which  should  surpassany- 
thing  the  world  had  yet  seen.  Pliny  is  the  only 
writer  who  gives  anything  like  a complete 
description  of  the  edifice ; but  even  in  this 
account  there  are  considerable  difficulties. 
The  building,  he  tells  us,  extended  63  feet 
from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whole  circuit  was  411  feet  (or, 
according  to  the  Bamberg  MS.,  440  feet) : it 
rose  to  the  height  of  25  cubits  (37i  feet) 
and  was  surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns. 
This  part  of  the  building  was  called  Pteron. 
It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in  relief,  on  its 
eastern  face  by  Icopas,  on  its  northern  by 
Bryaxis,  on  the  southern  by  Tiraotheue,  and 
on  the  western  by  Leochares.  Above  this 
pteron  was  a pyramid  equal  to  it  in  heigh:, 
diminishing  by  twenty-four  steps  to  its  sum- 
mit, which  was  surmounted  by  the  marble 
quadriga  made  by  Pythis.  The  total  height, 
including  this  ornament,  was  140  feet.  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  the  discrepancy 
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between  the  total  and  relative  heights  being 
the  supposition  that  the  whole  was  elevated  on 
a basement ; the  other  apparent  discrepancy 
between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  and  fronts 
and  the  total  circuit  of  the  building  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing  that 
it  stood  within  an  enclosure,  or  upon  a plat- 
form of  the  larger  dimensions,  viz.,  440  feet  in 
perimeter.  When  we  come  to  the  details  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  we  find  most 
writers  giving  the  simple  explanation,  which 
most  readers  of  Pliny  would  probably  adopt  at 
first  sight,  that  the  thirty-six  columns  formed 
a single  peristyle  all  round  the  building.  To 
this  view  there  are  very  formidable  objections, 
and  another,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of 
being  exceedingly  ingenious,  but  the  authority 
of  an  accomplished  architect,  is  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  in  Mr.  Newton’s  Essay  in  the 
Classical  Museum.  Taking,  on  the  one  hand, 
Pliny’s  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the  longer 
side  of  the  peristyle,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  the  dimensions  of  the  order 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  the  frieze, 
(which  in  the  case  of  a work  of  that 
period  of  Greek  art  an  architect  can  do 
with  much  certainty),  Mr.  Cockerell  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  thirty-six  pillars  were 
arranged  in  a single  row  of  six  columns  on 
each  front,  and  in  a double  row  of  eight  on 
each  side,  at  intercolumniations  of  6 feet  8 
inches,  around  a long  narrow  cella,  corre- 
sponding in  length  to  six  of  the  columns  of 
the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to  two.  The  re- 
searches of  the  latest  travellers  furnish  a strong 
hope  that  good  elements  for  reconstructing 
the  plan  of  the  Mausoleum  may  be  found 
among  the  fragments  of  columns  which  are 
about  the  city  of  Budrum,  or  are  worked  into 
its  walls,  either  when  it  was  built  by  the 
knights  of  Rhodes  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
when  they  strengthened  its  fortifications  in 
1522.  In  most  ruins  we  behold  what  Time  has 
spared ; but  ancient  Rome  appears  to  have 
defied  him.  In  its  present  remains  we  see  the 
limbs  which  he  has  rent  and  scattered  in  the 
struggle.  Sir  Stratford  Canning  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Porte  to  remove  from  the 
inner  wall  of  that  fortress  some  of  the  sculptured 
slabs  which  had formedits  frieze,  and  in  February 
1846  they  were  taken  down,  conveyed  to  Eng- 
land, and  are  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  Budrum 
Marbles.  In  the  Roman  Mausolea,  as  the 
term  was  afterwards  used  by  them  as  a 
generic  name  for  any  magnificent  sepulchral 
edifice,  the  form  chiefly  employed  was  that  of 
a succession  of  terraces,  in  imitation  of  the 
rogus.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian  ; the  latter  of 
which,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  still  forms 
the  fortress  of  Modern  Rome  (the  Castle  of 
St.  Angelo) ; but  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  and  which  was  considered 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  of 
Augustus,  there  are  only  some  insignificant 
ruins. 

This  naturally  induced  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  Time,  as  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how 
the  division  of  that  “ old  enemy  ” was  regu- 
lated. We  shall  find  the  subject  treated  under 
the  headings  Hora  and  Horologium,  the  last 
being  the  name,  as  our  readers  know,  of  the 
various  instruments  by  means  of  which  was 
measured  the  time  of  the  day  and  night.  The 
first  horologium  known  seems  to  have  been  the 
sun-dial,  called  by  the  Romans  solarium,  and 
by  the  Greeks  yviopujv ; but  as  these  were  found 
to  be  of  no  service  unless  the  sun  shone,  they 
were  superseded  by  the  clepsydra,  deriving 
its  name  from  icXenreiv  and  Kdwp,  as  in  its 
original  and  simple  form  it  consisted  of  a 
vessel  with  several  little  openings  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  the  water  contained  in  it 
escaped.  Several  improvements  were  made  on 
the  original  system,  but  all  these  were  excelled 
by  the  ingenious  invention  of  Ctesibius, 
a celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  described  by  Vitruvius  : water  is  made 
to  drop  upon  wheels,  which  were  there- 
by turned  : the  regular  movement  of 

these  wheels  was  communicated  to  a small 
statue,  which,  gradually  rising,  pointed  with  a 
little  stick  to  the  hours  marked  on  a pillar 
which  was  attached  to  the  mechanism.  It 


indicated  the  hours  regularly  throughout  the 
year,  but  requiring  to  be  often  attended  to  and 
regulated,  did  not  come  into  general  use,  being 
found  only  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  the 
sun-dial  or  gnomon,  and  a simpler  kind  of 
clepsydra,  being  used  to  a very  late  period.  | 
There  is  still  existing,  though  in  ruins,  a horo- 
logical  building,  which  i6  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  at  Athens.  It  is  the 
structure  formerly  called  The  Toicer  of  the 
Winds,  but  now  known  as  the  Horological 
Monument  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes. 


This  building  is  fully  described  by  Vitru- 
vius, and  our  engravings  3 and  4 show  its 
elevation  and  ground  plan,  as  restored  by 
Stuart.  The  turret  in  south  wall  contained 
the  cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the  clep- 
sydra. 

There  is  so  much  in  this  volume  to  interest 
our  readers,  including  valuable  disquisitions 
on  the  baths,  the  temples,  amphitheatres, 
aqueducts,  & c.,  of  the  ancients,  that  we  shall 
make  another  dip  into  it,  and  will  only 
say,  in  the  meantime,  that  it  will  be  found  a 
mine  of  knowledge,  and  will  make  a small 
library  in  which  it  is  placed  equal  to  many  a 
large  collection  without  it. 


Insecure  Balconies. — In  your  last 
week’s  number  two  serious  accidents  are 
mentioned  as  having  occurred  very  recently 
from  the  falling  of  balconies.  No  practical 
man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the 
suburbs  can  have  failed  to  remark  the  gene- 
rally insecure  state  of  the  balconies  to  third  and 
fourth-rate  houses,  the  only  marvel  being  that 
accidents  do  not  more  frequently  occur.  This 
glaring  evil  may  be,  however,  very  easily  and 
inexpensively  obviated  by  invariably  securing 
balconies  with  ornamental  cast-iron  cantile- 
vers running  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  wall,  and  pinned  in  : they  may  be  obtained 
in  a great  variety  of  patterns  at  any  of  our 
large  iron  warehouses,  and  the  additional  cost 
accruing  from  their  use  would  not  in  ordinary 
cases  exceed  5/.  per  house. — E.  M. 


ON  SKYLINES* 

The  influence  of  architecture  on  the  nation 
by  .which  it  is  fostered,  and  the  impressions 
which  even  the  various  component  parts  of  it 
make  upon  the  spectator,  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated: that  it  is  great,  no  one  can  deny,  and 
we  possess  a glorious  privilege  to  plant  upon 
the  land  we  love,  o’er  the  grave  of  buried  years,, 
emblematical  monuments  of  their  worth  and 
their  civilization,  to  form  the  connecting  link,, 
more  truthful  than  the  written  page,  between 
the  buried  past  and  the  historian  of  the  veiled 
future, — to  mould  the  subject-matter  for  the 
strains  of  future  poets.  But  to  ensure  such- 
tributes  to  our  art,  it  must  be  rendered  worthy 
of  them.  Resolutely  must  we  labour,  fer- 
vently and  religiously  ponder  on  all  which  con- 
stitutes its  greatness.  The  measureless  com- 
pass of  our  study  must  nothing  daunt  us. 
Sans  peur  we  must  be,  if  we  would  be  sans 
reproche.  The  materials  of  which  beauty  is 
built  up  must  be  thoroughly  comprehended. 
Each  of  the  outworks  must  be  mastered  eve 
we  attempt  the  holy  citadel.  There  must  be 
no  leaps  over  rapids  we  cannot  breast,  but  all 
must  be  gained  by  a persevering  course,  and 
the  print  of  each  onward  step  must  be  garnered 
in  our  minds. 

Outline,  colour,  harmony,  unity,  expression, 
fitness,  are  all  worthy  our  attention  and  our 
contemplation ; but  the  foundation  of  all 
beauty  is  undoubtedly  form.  Even  this  is 
capable  of  being  again  subdivided  into  the 
general  grouping  of  the  building  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  adjacent  objects;  the  composition, 
of  its  several  parts,  and  the  outline  of  its 
detail.  I shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  offer 
a few  remarks  upon  the  form  of  the  highest 
points  of  a building — the  skyline,  as  it  is 
called— where  it  stands  distinctly  forth  against 
the  over-arching  firmament,  where  no  broad 
shadow  nor  dazzling  light  can,  as  on  a wall, 
cast  a deepening  veil  upon  its  form. 

It  is  immaterial  what  the  subject  be  : whether 
church,  conventicle,  warehouse,  or  an  ivied 
cottage,  the  skyline  of  a design  cannot  escape 
the  spectator’s  eye : the  architect,  so  long  as 
he'preserves  the  fitness  of  the  parts  and  the 
character  of  the  building,  has  the  whole  realm 
of  form  before  him  to  make  his  work  har- 
monious and  striking.  It  is  not  the  shadows 
which  fall  behind  the  porticoes  of  the  classic 
temples,  depicting  their  columns  in  sharp  out- 
line and  the  boldness  of  their  projection  : it  is 
not  the  long  lines  of  their  cornices,  so  har- 
monious with  the  broad  outstretching  desert 
and  the  line  of  the  distant  main,  which  Byron 
marked  when  standing  beneath  the  portico  of 
Pallas’s  fane  : it  is  not  these  which  give  them 
grandeur,  though  certainly  aiding  in  the  work  : 
but  the  beauteous,  gently  sloping,  reposing 
lines  which  stand  forth  in  silent  beauty  from 
the  deep  azure  of  the  cloudless  eastern  sky. 
The  sky  in  these  sunny  climes  is  generally  one 
unbroken  calm — 

“ Where  not  a breath  disturbs  the  air  serene, — 

Where  not  a cloud  throughout  th’  expanse  is 
seen — 

consequently,  as  a general  rule,  the  skyline  of 
their  buildings  is  unbroken,  and  the  contrast 
is  formed  by  the  simple  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture. * * * * 

Leaving  the  lands  of  cloudless  skies  and 
sandy  plair.s,  it  must  be  evident  to  all,  that 
where  the  sky  is  continually  varying,  where 
pillowy  clouds  float  through  the  air  “ as  on 
their  way  to  some  celestial  show,”  without  any 
tokens  of  discipline,  a very  different  treatment 
must  be  pursued  in  determining  the  skyline  of 
our  buildings.  The  fitful  changes  of  our 
northern  skies  are  communicated  to  the  land- 
scape. They  and  it  suit  one  another,  and  man 
has  best  succeeded  in  his  buildings  where  he 
has  shown  his  comprehension  of  nature’s 
wisdom,  and- given  irregularity  to  the  crowning 
feature  of  his  work.  I need  not  remind  you, 
and  yet  they  are  illustrative  of  our  subject,  of 
the  marvellous  effect  visible,  through  an  ob- 
servance of  this  principle,  in  the  works  of  the 
mediaeval  builders,  in  their  cathedrals  and 
abbeys,  and  even  in  the  old  timber  houses 
still  existing  both  in  England  and  on  the  con- 

* From  a paper  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Association. 
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tinent.  It  is  not  for  any  beauty  of  detail  that 
the  latter  are  admired  and  selected  by  painters 
for  sketches.  They  are  generally  deficient  in 
this  requisite,  being,  for  the  most  part,  built  of 
rough  carpentry  and  plaster.  Where  any 
carving  is  to  be  seen,  it  is  of  the  rudest  de- 
scription; yet  these  structures  have  a wonder- 
ful effect  upon  the  naturally  active  and  restless 
northern  mind,  standing  out  prominently  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  cloudy  sky. 

Regularity  would  never  so  affect  us : the 
eye,  as  Reynolds  says,  would  be  perplexed  and 
fatigued  through  not  knowing  where  to  rest, 
where  to  find  the  principal  action;  and  where 
all  were  making  equal  pretensions  to  notice, 
all  would  be  in  equal  danger  of  neglect.  I do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  these  excellencies  in 
the  old  timber  buildings  are  dispersed,  and 
that  the  beautiful  skyline  is  accidental,  and 
often  the  crowning  feature  of  a mass  of  rub- 
bish and  discomfort;  but  when  these  old  pic- 
turesque places  lie  near  our  path,  it  is  well  we 
should  know  that  something  may  he  gleaned 
from  them  which,  reborn,  would  reflect  credit 
upon  its  producers. 

If  likewise,  from  some  prominent  position, 
we  look  down  on  our  modern  towns,  the  irre- 
gularity caused  by  the  spires  of  the  churches 
and  the  various  public  buildings,  is  the  secret 
of  their  charm ; nor  is  it  lessened,  because 
those  which  pierce  the  smoke  of  our  modern 
London  are  not  designed  to  suit  the  fashion 
and  the  assumptions  of  the  day  : indeed,  I 
would  point  to  two  of  the  Pagan  churches  (as 
they  have  been  called)  for  one  of  the  triumphs 
of  our  art  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  skyline  in  harmonious  contrast  one  with 
the  other  I allude  to  the  church  on  Ludgate- 
hill  and  St.  Paul’s,  as  seen  from  any  part  of 
Fleet-street.  It  is  a panorama  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Each  sets  the  other  off,  yet  each  is 
equally  successful.  Notice,  for  instance,  how 
the  thin  elegant  spire  in  the  church  gives  dig- 
nity to  the  cathedral,  and  vice  versa  ; and  how, 
to  preserve  harmony,  the  form  of  the  small 
cupolas  in  the  cathedral  is  repeated  in  the 
church  at  the  bottom  of  the  spire. 

I would  that  I could  speak  favourably  of 
the  general  skylines  of  our  modern  streets,  but 
alas  ! what  with  unbroken  surmounting  cor- 
nices, copings  on  plain  brick  walls,  and  high 
zinc  smoke  pipes  of  all  imaginable  forms,  ex- 
cepting only  those  which  approach  the  beau- 
tiful, there  is  little  skyline  to  admire.  I know 
not  why  we  stick  so  pertinaciously  to  the 
invariable  parapet  gutter,  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  unsightliness  of  the  skylines  in 
our  streets.  It  likewise  astonishes  me  that  we 
can  scarcely  build  a chimney  without  necessi- 
tating the  use  of  those  abominable  things  I 
have  just  mentioned.  First,  with  respect  to 
the  gutters,  there  is  no  question  about  their 
being  the  worst  and  dearest.  With  a steeper 
roof  and  eaves  gutters  there  is  greater  pro- 
tection from  the  weather ; there  is  no  snow 
stoppage  in  winter,  no  deluge  in  summer. 

The  zinc  smoke-pipes  cast  a shadow  upon 
our  scientific  knowledge,  and  disfigure  the 
finest  building.  Look,  for  example,  at  the 
effect  of  them  on  Somerset  and  Marlborough 
Houses. 

A chimney  flue  is  generally  too  small  to  be 
an  important  feature,  and  yet  it  must  go  above 
the  roof.  We  must  get  over  this  apparent 
difficulty  by  grouping  the  flues  into  stacks, 
according  to  our  taste  and  judgment,  and  to 
peculiar  circumstance,  in  order  to  support  the 
general  effect  of  the  building. 

Were  these  two  evils — parapets  and  zinc 
flue-tops — remedied,  an  architect  would  have, 
even  in  our  streets,  abundant  materials  to 
crown,  with  a good  skyline,  the  beauty  of  his 
building.  The  effect  of  the  modern  continen- 
tal streets  is  far  more  picturesque  than  those 
of  England,  thr  >ugh  the  liberal  use  of  the 
dormer,  which  follows  the  adoption  of  a high- 
pitch  roof  to  the  building;  and,  I may  add, 
incidentally,  the  colour  which  they  give  to  their 
external  plaster. 

But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  materials 
of  beauty  are  alone  sufficient,  and  that  a good 
skyline  will  result  as  a matter  of  course; 
neither  should  we  imagine  that  a facility  in 
creating  beautiful  parts  will  gain  success  in 
the  skylines  of  street  architecture.  We  must, 


in  addition  to  that,  possess  knowledge,  judg- 
ment, and  feeling,  if  we  would  create  aggregate 
beauty  resulting  from  the  skilful  arrangement 
of  delightful  forms,  harmonious  in  themselves, 
in  harmonious  contrast  with  all  around.  We 
must  so  arrange  different  parts  that  they  shall 
adorn  one  another.  Now  what  principle 
should  govern  us  in  determining  our  skyline  ? 
I answer, the  same  as  nature  has  adopted  in  suit- 
ing the  landscape  to  the  sky  : we  have  exactly 
the  same  background  of  ever-changing  clouds. 
We  cannot  imitate  her  perfectly,  but  we  can 
investigate  her  principles  and  profit  by  such  a 
course,  and  this  will  lead  us  to  irregularity  of 
lines  and  irregularity  of  surface. 

Of  all  the  means  which  an  architect  may 
adopt  in  the  collocation  of  minor  parts  or  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  roofs,  to  effect  a pleas- 
ing skyline,  that  must  undoubtedly  be  the 
best  which  arises  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  work,  and  which  is  most  likely  to  give 
effect  to  the  principal  feature,  and  which  is 
unencumbered  with  foreign  useless  ornament, 
which  everything  must  be  that  does  not  co- 
operate to  the  general  appearance.  Every 
part  should  be  placed  in  the  best  available 
situation  so  as  to  support  properly  the  princi- 
pal feature.  Intention  should  govern  every 
line,  and  nothing  be  left  to  chance.  We  must 
likewise  consider  in  buildings  of  any  extent 
the  propriety  of  introducing  secondary  and 
tertiary  groups  complete  in  themselves,  but 
contributing  to  the  primary  feature.  This 
principle  is  admirably  carried  out  by  Van- 
brugh in  Blenheim  and  Castle  Howard.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of 
England  for  skylines  and  painters’  effects. 

You  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject must  be  completely  realised  in  the  archi- 
tect’s mind  ere  he  attempts  to  give  it  outward 
form  and  shape.  He  must  penetrate  to  the 
complete  depths,  and  enclose  the  entire  com- 
pass of  his  subject,  expanding  or  redisposing 
any  necessary  adjunct  if  it  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  elucidation  of  his  idea,  at  the  same  time 
judiciously  subduing  aught  which  interferes 
with  the  success  of  his  work,  and  which  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  struc- 
ture. He  will  have  likewise  to  bear  in  mind 
the  character  and  sentiment  of  his  substruc- 
ture : whether  the  sentiment  desired  be  the 
simple,  the  grand,  or  the  picturesque;  whether 
it  stand  upon  a lofty  eminence  robed  in 
mighty  winds ; or  whether  with  as  loud  a roar 
the  wild  waves  bend  before  its  base, — the  chief 
aim  in  the  arrangement  of  the  skyline  should 
be  to  dispose  the  parts  in  the  manner  best 
calculated  to  express  the  desired  sentiment, — 
so  to  form  his  skyline  that  in  the  fertility  of 
his  imagination  he  does  not  banish  harmony 
from  his  design.  W.  Boutcher. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  ST.  OLAVE’S  CHURCH, 
CHICHESTER. 

Some  interesting  discoveries  have  lately 
been  made  in  clearing  out  St.  Olave’s  Church, 
Chichester,  with  a view  to  its  restoration.  On 
removing  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  to  which 
there  was  an  ascent  of  several  steps,  a circular 
arch  was  brought  to  light  in  the  eastern  wall. 
Both  the  material  and  structure  of  this  arch 
are  remarkable.  The  materials  with  which 
the  arch  is  turned  are  large  Roman  tiles  of 
almost  18  inches  in  length  and  2 inches  in 
thickness.  As  to  its  construction,  instead  of 
the  usual  truncated  wedges  or  voussoirs 
closely  fitted  to  each  other,  it  has  only  the 
flat  tiles  aforesaid,  placed  at  intervals  of  an 
inch  or  more  from  each  other,  and  compacted 
together  by  a thick  layer  of  mortar  : neither 
do  the  tiles  radiate  or  point  to  the  centre,  but 
are  piled  rudely  almost  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  masonry  of  the  wall  in  other  parts  of  the 
building  is  also  of  Roman  tiles  of  a smaller 
size,  mixed  with  rough  stone.  A local  corre- 
spondent writes  to  us, — “ In  all  these  respects 
! the  structure  exactly  corresponds  with  that  of 
j the  very  ancient  church  of  Brixworih,  in  North- 
amptonshire, which,  on  documentary  evidence, 
is  referred  to  the  date  670 — 700,  A.D.  The 
probability  of  this  being  about  the  correct 
date  in  the  present  instance  also  is  greatly 
1 confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  it  was  in 
| A.  D.  680,  that  St.  Wilfred  founded  the 


bishopric  of  this  diocese  at  Selsey,  having 
received  a grant  of  land  from  Ceadwalla,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons.  A church,  therefore, 
might  very  well  have  been  built  here  at  the 
date  specified,  and  very  probably  was,  as 
Chichester  had  been  a post  of  importance 
from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  These  views, 
if  correct,  will  place  this  humble  church  at  the 
head  of  all  in  the  diocese,  and  of  all  but  one 
or  two  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  antiquity. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  at  its  present  raised 
level  in  about  1310,  and  an  elegant  piscina  has 
been  discovered  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave, 
also  one  in  the  south  wall ; the  former  appa- 
rently from  the  same  hand  as  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  in  Chichester.  A second 
archway  of  depressed  form,  occurring  in  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  at  the  same 
low  level  as  that  in  the  eastern  wall  already 
described,  has  also  been  found  to  contain 
Roman  tiles  of  great  size  and  thickness,  laid 
flatly  over  the  stone  voussoirs  of  the  arch. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  present 
church,  and  at  the  present  level  (which  is 
many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  arches  we 
have  hitherto  been  speaking  of)  has  been 
found,  by  still  more  recent  examination,  a very 
narrow  doorway,  circular  headed,  and  per- 
fectly plain,  formed  of  a fine  chalk  stone,  and 
in  the  most  perfect  preservation.  A small 
cross,  incised  in  the  interior  of  the  eastern 
jamb,  marks  doubtless  the  spot  at  which  it  was 
touched  with  chrism,  or  oil,  at  the  consecration 
of  the  church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  this 
doorway  is  also  Saxon,  though  from  the  great 
difference  of  construction,  and  especially  from 
the  far  higher  finish  of  the  work,  it  must  be 
referred  to  a period  many  years  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  rude  remains  which  the  undercript 
of  the  chancel  exhibits,  most  probably  to  a 
period  shortly  anterior  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. St.  Olave,  Olaf,  or  Olaus,  King  of 
Norway,  came  over  about  1014  to  assist 
Ethelred  against  the  Danes ; and  on  his  being 
canonized  after  his  death,  in  1028,  churches 
were,  out  of  gratitude,  built  in  his  honour  in 
London  (Tooley- street  takes  its  name  from  St. 
Olaus),  and  elsewhere,  most  probably  before 
the  date  of  the  Conquest,  1066,  since  the 
Saxons,  and  not  the  Normans,  owed  St.  Olave 
a debt  of  gratitude.  We  may  conjecture  that 
this  arch  is  a relic  of  the  church  as  rebuilt  by 
the  Saxons,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Olave. 

Thus  we  have  in  this  single  spot,  if  the  above 
deductions  from  the  date  be  correct,  three  suc- 
cessive arches  ; one  at  the.old  Roman  level,  of 
the  date  of  680  or  700,  A J).— some  think  even 
earlier  ; a second  at  the  present  level,  at  about 
1040  or  1060 ; and  a third  at  the  date  1310  or 
1320.  The  church  is  now  in  course  of  resto- 
ration, and  a subscription  has  been  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose,  and  from  the  well-known 
liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ancient 
city,  we  should  judge  the  work  will  be  well 
carried  out.” 


THE  OPERATIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
THEIR  EMPLOYERS. 

The  committee  of  associated  masters  have 
issued,  under  the  signature  of  their  secretary 
Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  a representation  of  their 
view  of  the  unhappy  difference  with  their 
workmen.  “ All  we  want,”  they  say,  “ is  to  be 
let  alone.  With  less  than  that  we  shall  not  be 
satisfied.  Until  we  accomplish  that,  we  shall 
not  re-open  our  establishments.”  We  ques- 
tion the  prudence,  though  not  the  motive,  of 
one  remark  made  in  this  “ representation,”  viz., 
“ we  claim,  and  are  resolved  to  assert  the  right 
of  every  British  subject,  to  do  ivhat  we  like  with 
our  own,  and  to  vindicate  the  title  of  our 
workmen  to  the  same  constitutional  privilege.” 
Considering  the  various  equivocal  senses  in 
which  “doing  what  we  like  with  our  own,” 
has  been  applied  and  understood,  we  think  it 
is  a pity  such  a phrase  appears  in  a question 
between  masters  and  their  “ own”  workmen, 
as  a handle  may  be  made  of  it  wherewith  to 
work  out  ends  and  views  not  contemplated 
when  it  was  written.  On  the  subject  of  the 
systematic  abolition  of  overtime  it  is  6aid,  with 
a truth  in  which  for  our  own  parts  we  per- 
sonally and  feelingly  sympathise, — “All  classes, 
in  nearly  every  avocation,  have  occasionally  to 
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work  overtime, — the  Prime  Minister,  perhaps, 
the  most, — the  successful  physician,  or  the 
great  lawyer  the  most  slavishly.  But  men  of 
any  merit  voluntarily  set  the  task  to  them- 
selves ; those  of  the  mechanic  class  earnestly 
desire  it ; and  so  far  is  either  that  or  piece- 
work from  being  regarded  as  an  oppression, 
our  experience  as  masters  is,  that  in  the  eye 
of  mechanics  as  a body,  it  is  viewed  as  a posi- 
tive objection  to  an  establishment  that  it  does 
not  afford  opportunity  for  working  overtime. 
The  real  objection  to  piece-work,  we  fear  is, 
that  it  protects  the  masters  against  those  who 
are  indisposed  to  give  a fair  day’s  work  for  a 
fair  day’s  wages.”  As  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  men  demand  of  their  masters  in 
this  last  respect  what  associated  workmen  (in 
Paris)  have  discovered  that  they  cannot 
honestly  allow  to  each  other.  The  result  of 
these  unhappy  differences  must  be  serious  loss 
to  both  parties  and  to  the  country  at  large, 
and  more  serious  the  longer  reconciliation  is 
delayed.  The  position  taken  on  either  side, 
does  not  justify  a hope  of  a speedy  arrange- 
ment : we  wish  we  could  aid  in  effecting  it. 
The  tone  of  the  masters’  pamphlet  is,  we  fear, 
not  calculated  to  do  so. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Leigh- de-la- Mere,  Wills.— At  the  village 
church  of  Leigh-de-la-Mere,  built  at  the 
expense  of  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq.,  a Lick  Gate 
has  been  put  up  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomson.  It  is  of  English  oak,  wrought 
and  framed  together  in  a substantial  manner, 
and  varnished  to  exhibit  the  rich  colour  of 
the  wood.  The  roof  is  close  boarded  with 
oak  placed  lengthwise,  and  tiled  with  stone 
tiles.  The  application  of  the  Lich  Gate  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Neeld,  we  understand,  by 
our  publication  of  an  example  of  one  some 
time  since. 

Clay  don. — During  the  last  six  months  a great 
portion  of  the  parish  church  has  been  rebuilt. 
The  former  chancel,  which  was  in  a very  dila- 
pidated state,  was  taken  down,  as  was  also  a 
portion  of  the  nave,  to  allow  of  an  enlargement 
by  the  erection  of  a transept.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  chancel,  according  to  a contemporary, 
was  undertaken  by  an  amateur.  The  transept 
was  built  from  a design  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson, 
architect.  At  the  intersections  with  the  nave 
and  chancel  are  four  moulded  arches.  Above 
is  a groined  roof  of  wood.  The  windows  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  have  flowing  tracery. 
In  the  north  and  south  compartments  there  is 
a waggon  roof,  divided  into  square  panels,  the 
intersections  being  ornamented  with  bosses. 
The  nave  is  fitted  up  with  open  seats,  which 
are  unappropriated  : the  transept  at  present  is 
not  furnished.  The  roof  and  benches  are  the 
work  of  Mr.  Ringham,  whose  son,  Mr.  W. 
Ringham,  undertook  the  sculpture  of  the  stone 
corbels.  The  ancient  portion  of  the  church 
contains  some  evidences  of  a Saxon  date.  At 
each  of  the  western  angles  of  the  nave  is  an 
example  of  long  and  short  work.  The  south 
door  in  the  interior  exhibits  the  same  mode  of 
building. 

Wellington. — The  contracts  for  the  water- 
works at  Wellington  were  let  on  the  14th,  at 
prices  within  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Marten,  the 
engineer  to  the  company.  Messrs.  Dickson, 
M Ivenzie  and  Co.  of  Oaken-gates,  have  taken 
the  contracts  for  the  reservoir  and  pipe-laying  ; 
Messrs.  Cochrane  and  Co.  of  Dudley,  for  the 
pipes;  and  Mr.  Edward  Blakemore,  of  Wed- 
nesbury,  for  the  cocks.  The  works  are  to  be 
commenced  forthwith,  and  will  be  completed 
it  is  expected,  in  about  four  months. 

Milford  Haven.— The  estimated  cost  of  con- 
structing and  completing  the  intended  wet 
docks  and  floating  basin  at  Milford  Haven  is 
100,000/. 

Bangor. — The  survey  of  the  borough  by 
Mr.  Johnson  having  been  examined  and  ap- 
proved of  by  Mr.  H.  Austin  and  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  the  local  board  have  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Johnson,  their  surveyor,  to  carry 
out  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  superintend 
the  details,  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the 
general  board  within  one  month. 

Easton.  A painted  window  has  recently 
been  erected  in  the  nave  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 


Easton.  It  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  F.  St.  John, 
who,  it  is  said,  has  studied  the  art  of  painting 
in  glass  under  Mr.  Bell,  with  a view  solely  to 
the  extension  of  the  art  to  sacred  purposes. 
The  window  referred  to  represents  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord.  Mr.  St.  John  has  contributed 
several  other  windows  of  less  elaborate  cha- 
racter to  this  church. 

Birmingham.  — It  is  a gratifying  proof  of  the 
appreciation  of  art  by  the  working  classes,  that 
the  Exhibition  of  Paintings  at  the  Society  of 
Artists’  Rooms,  has,  since  the  reduction  of  the 
charge  of  admission,  been  visited  by  nearly  five 
thousand  persons.  The  Exhibition  is  an- 
nounced to  close  on  Saturday,  the  31st  inst. — 

Aris's  Gazette. A stained  window  has 

recently  been  inserted  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Mar- 
tin’s Church,  in  place  of  the  unsightly  and  inap- 
propriate one  formerly  over  the  altar.  It  is  the 
production  of  Messrs.  Chance,  of  the  Sp  >n- 
lane  Works,  and  has  been  provided  by  a tund 
subscribed  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose. 
The  window  is  of  three  lights,  with  a head 
filled  with  flowing  tracery.  No  figures  have 
been  introduced  into  the  design,  and  but  very 
few  symbols,  the  principal  one  being  the  Agnus 
Dei  in  the  head  of  the  centre  light.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  centre  and  the  whole  of 
the  side  lights  are  composed  of  medallions  con- 
taining geometrical  designs,  and  surrounded 
by  scroll-work  and  floriated  tracery.  Each 
light  is  separated  from  the  mullion  by  a narrow 
band  of  a deep  blue  colour;  and  the  prevailing 
colours  employed  in  the  whole  window  are 
blue,  green,  orange,  and  ruby.  The  tracery  of 
the  head  is  composed  of  trefoils,  quatrefoils, 
and  conventional  modifications  of  the  Vesica 
Piscis,  some  of  which  contain  scrolls,  and 
others  the  open  Bible,  the  Sacred  Monogram, 
the  Eucharistic  chalice,  the  Cross,  and  the 
emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Liverpool. — An  inquest  was  held  on  Thurs- 
day week  on  James  Foulis,  aged  44,  a joiner, 
in  the  employ  of  Furniss  and  Kilpin,  at  St. 
George’s  Hall.  That  morning,  about  seven 
o’clock,  the  deceased  left  his  work  to  go  to  a 
water-closet,  and  not  returning  before  eight 
o’clock,  a search  was  made  for  him,  when  he 
was  found  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
Dr.  Reid’s  ventilating  shafts.  He  must  have 
fallen  a height  of  20  feet.  Mr.  Hughes,  clerk 
of  the  works,  said  that,  on  Friday,  the  key  had 
been  taken  from  his  office  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  the  door  and  frame  : the  key  had 
been  returned  into  its  usual  place,  and  he 
never  knew  that  the  door  had  been  left  un- 
locked until  he  heard  that  the  deceased  had 
been  found  dead.  The  jury  returned  a verdict 
of  accidental  death,  but  made  a presentment 
that  they  “considered  the  place  in  question 
as  exceedingly  dangerous;  and  that  a watch- 
man ought  to  have  been  in  attendance  to  pre- 
vent danger.”  It  was  stated  in  the  coroner’s 
court  by  one  of  the  men  employed  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  that  this  is  the  ninth  person 
who  has  been  killed  in  that  building. 

Cockermouth. — The  Consistory  Court  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  have  decided  that  Mr. 
Clarke’s  design  is  to  be  carried  out. 


HOLLOW  BRICKS. 

“There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,” 
was  the  observation  of  Solomon.  If  you  re- 
member, it  was  stated  that  it  was  intended  by 
the  Bey  to  send  over  specimens  of  hollow 
bricks,  at  the  present  time  in  constant  requi- 
sition in  Tunis,  for  the  Great  Exhibition  ; but 
the  interest  of  such  a contribution  was  at  the 
last  moment  accidentally  overlooked. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  Bath  Scientific 
Institution,  specimens  of  hollow  bricks  used 
by  the  Romans,  and  dug  up  within  a short 
distance  of  the  spot  where  they  are  now  depo- 
sited, may  be  seen  by  any  party  interested. 
They  are  double  the  size  of  those  used  by 
Messrs.  Bazely  and  Co.,  and  are  cemented 
together  by  genuine  Roman  cement.  And,  no 
doubt,  a machine  like  our  modern  ones  for 
making  them  was  also  used  by  the  Romans. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  test  the  strength  of 
these  bricks,  and  of  the  cement  that  unites 
them,  as  compared  with  the  modern  manu- 
facture. In  Bengal,  the  floors  of  Bungalows 
are  usually  constructed  with  earthenware  pots, 


commonly  called  “ Kedgeree  pots,”  turned 
over,  with  their  orifices  on  the  ground. 
Charcoal  is  filled  between  the  interstices,  and 
a coat  of  brick  concrete  is  laid  on  the  top, 
thus  forming  a perfectly  dry  floor.  What  a 
comfort  would  floors  of  hollow  brick  prove 
to  the  kitchens  or  cellars  in  some  of  our 
damp  localities.  H.  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  NEW  WORKHOUSE. 
Our  engraving  represents  the  large  work- 
house which  has  been  erected  for  Birmingham, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman, 
architect, who  appears  to  have  provided  for  the 
town  a very  creditable  structure.  The  building 
will  be  opened  for  occupation  in  March  next. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  700  adults> 
including  officers  and  tramps,  GOO  children! 
and  an  infirmary  for  310.  The  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  design  are  the  isolation  of  each  from 
the  other,  of  the  workhouse,  the  infirmary,  the 
tramp  department,  and  the  asylum  for  the 
children,  and  of  the  perfect  separation  of  the 
classes  in  each  department.  The  asylum  for 
the  children  has  every  accommodation  for  their 
maintenance  and  education,  with  a view  to 
promoting  habits  of  industry  and  self-reliance 
in  their  future  career. 

The  cooking  for  the  whole  of  the  establish- 
ment is  performed  in  one  central  kitchen. 
One  entrance  only  is  provided  to  the  buildings 
for  the  better  control  of  ingress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  establishment. 

The  main  building,  comprising  the  work- 
house  department,  has  an  open  corridor 
throughout,  10  feet  wide,  and  open  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  roof,  with  iron  galleries  at 
each  floor,  for  supervision  by  the  officers  only. 
This  arrangement  gives  great  facility  for 
effective  ventilation,  and  inspection. 

The  chapel  is  fitted  up  with  open  seats,  and 
two  small  galleries  in  the  transepts  for 
children. 

By  private  subscription  of  the  guardians,  the 
officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  contractors, 
three  stained  glass  windows  (by  Messrs. 
Chance),  from  Winchester  examples,  have 
been  placed  in  the  chancel  and  aisles.  The 
chancel  window  contains,  in  the  five  principal 
lights,  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  four  Evan- 
gelists, with  canopies  and  pedestals,  and  sym- 
bols in  the  ten  upper  lights.  The  two  aisle 
windows  contain  four  scriptural  subjects  of 
almsgiving.  Two  other  one-light  windows 
have  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Chance,  of  the 
Baptism  and  Preaching  of  St.  John.  The 
remaining  aisle  and  transept  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  flower  quarries  by  the 
architect.  Mr.  Minton  has  presented  encaustic 
tiles  for  the  chancel,  and  the  architect  has 
given  Minton’s  tiles  for  the  aisles  and  nave. 

The  whole  of  the  building  works  have  been 
very  creditably  performed  by  Mr.  Glenn,  of 
Liverpool-road,  London. 

The  cold  water  is  supplied  from  a well  by 
an  engine  to  a tank,  containing  30,000  gallons, 
placed  above  the  ridges  of  the  building,  and  a 
reserve  of  10,000  gallons  from  the  ordinary 
supply  is  always  retained  in  the  tank  for  the 
supply  of  the  fire-mains,  which  extend  through- 
out the  buildings.  The  drains  are  flushed 
from  this  tank. 

From  a high-pressure  steam-boiler,  placed 
ip  a central  situation,  hot  supplies  for  baths, 
lavatories,  hospital,  wash-house,  drying-house, 
kitchen,  sculleries,  and  for  warming  the  infirm 
wards,  dining-hall,  and  other  parts  of  the 
building,  are  obtained.  The  engineering  work 
has  been  ably  constructed  and  applied  by 
Mr.  W.  Jeakes,  of  London,  and  the  com- 
prehensive centralization  of  the  heating  powers 
has  been  very  successfully  carried  out.  Every 
room  will  be  lighted  by  gas. 

The  furniture,  of  design  to  correspond  with 
the  building,  has  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Jenkins  and  Ashford,  of  Birmingham. 

The  arrangements  for  ventilation,  and  other 
sanitary  provisions,  have  been  well  spoken  of. 

The  buildings  include  an  area  of  above  five 
acres,  and  liberal  accommodation  is  provided 
for  l.fflO  inmates.  The  cost  of  the  building 
amounts  to  about  29,000/.,  exclusive  of  fixtures, 
furniture,  and  fittings. 
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ART-VERSES  BY  MICHELANGELO. 

Your  fragment  of  Goethe’s,  on  Transcen- 
dentalism in  Art,  brought  to  my  mind  something 
of  a similar  strain  of  thought,  conveyed  in  two 
sonnets  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters, 
Michelangelo  himself.  The  reader  who  re- 
members the  saying  of  “ the  Great  Michael J 
that  he  had  no  other  mistress  but  Art,  will  not 
be  surprised  to  find  him  addressing  her  in  the 
tones  of  a lover. 

I.E  BELLEZZE  MONDANE  SONO  SCALA  AL  FATTORE. 
Dimmi  di  grazia,  amor,  se  gli  occhi  miei 
Veggono  il  ver  della  belta  ch’io  miro, 

O s’io  la  ho  dentro  il  cor ; ch’ovunque  io  giro, 
Veggio  piu  bello  il  volto  di  costei. 

Tu’l  dei  saper,  poiche  tu  vien  con  lei 
A tormi  ogni  mia  pace,  ond’io  m’adiro  : 

Benche  ne  meno  un  sol  breve  sospiro, 

Ne  meno  ardente  foco  chiederei. 

La  belta  che  tu  vedi,  e ben  da  quella  ; 

Ma  cresce  poi  ch’a  miglior  loco  sale, 

Se  per  gli  ocelli  mortali  all’  alma  corre. 

Quivi  si  fa  divina  onesta  e bella, 

Come  a se  simil  vuol  cosa  immortale, 

Questa,  e non  quella,  agli  occhi  tuoi  precorre. 


La  forza  d’un  del  volto,  al  ciel  mi  sprona 
(Ch’  altro  in  terra  non  e che  mi  diletti) 

E vivo  ascendo  tra  gli  spirti  eletti, 

Grazia  ch’  ad  nom  mortal  raro  si  dona. 

Si  ben  col  suo  Fattore  l’opra  oonsuona, 
Ch’  a lui  mi  levo  per  divin  concetti ; 

E quivi  informo  i pensier  tutti  e i detti, 
Ardendo,  amando  per  gentil  persona. 

Onde  se  mai  da  due  begli  occhi  il  guardo 
Torcer  non  so,  conosco  in  lor  la  luce 
Che  mi  mostra  la  via  ch’a  Dio  mi  guide. 

E se  nel  lume  loro  acceso  io  ardo, 

Nel  nobil  foco  mio  dolce  riluce 
La  giojia  che  nel  cielo  eterna  ride. 


EARTHLY  CHARMS  ARE  STEPS  TO  OUR  MAKER. 
In  pity  tell  me,  love,  if  that  mine  eyes 
See  soothly  all  the  beauty  I admire. 

Or  if  I hold  it  in  my  heart ; a higher 
And  purer  grace  thus  giving  her  I prize. 

Thou  ought’st  to  know,  wlio’rt  with  her  when 
she  lice 

In  wait  to  rob  my  Jjcacc,  my  pationce  tiro  • 
Albeit  I would  not  cool  that  wasting  fire, 

Nor  lose,  oh  love  ! the  least  of  all  my  sighs. 

The  beauty  which  thou  see’st  is  all  her  own. 

But  waxeth  greater  as  it  rises  higher, 

If,  through  the  eye,  it  do  the  soul  inspire ; 

So  that  what  was  but  fair,  divine  hath  grown 
Even  as  immortal  things  their  like  require; — 
This,  and  not  that,  it  is  thou  dost  admire. 

The  force  of  a fair  face  lifts  me  to  heaven 
(For  on  this  earth  none  other  I admire), 

And  I ascend  among  the  heavenly  quire, 

A grace  to  mortal  man  but  rarely  given. 

The  work  doth  with  its  Maker  chime  so  even. 
That  by  divine  conceits  it  lifts  me  nigher 
To  Him,  and  I a purer  air  respire. 

By  love  made  clean  of  every  earthly  leaven. 

Whence  I do  know,  if  e’er  from  two  sweet  eyes 
I cannot  turn  away,  that  in  them  lies 
A light,  to  show  the  way  to  God  and  love  ; 

And  if  I burn,  enkindled  by  that  light. 

Oh  then,  from  that  sweet  fire  reflected  bright 
I see  the  eternal  joy  that  laughs  above. 

M.  MacD. 


SMOKE  NUISANCE* 

To  ensure  satisfactory  operation,  and  the 
suppression  of  smoke,  the  extreme— not  the 
nominal— power  of  the  steam-engine  should  be 
taken  as  the  datum : from  this,  by  the  accus- 
tomed formulae,  the  boiler  capacity  should  then 
be  found,  and,  from  the  latter,  the  fire  area; 
but  form  and  disposition  are  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  boiler ; and  the  area  of  its  heat- 
receiving surface,  in  fire-grate  and  flues,  is 
understood,  as  regards  its  generative  power,  to 
be  of  more  consequence  than  its  cubical 
capacity.  The  parity  of  the  former  in  square, 
to  the  latter  in  cubic,  feet,  is  said  to  afford  the 
most  satisfactory  results,  economy  included; 
while  the  areas  of  the  fire-grate  and  flue  sur- 
faces are  considered  to  be  most  efficient  when 
proportioned  to  each  other  in  the  ratio  of  1 to 
18.  Where  this  proportion  of  recipient  surface 
does  not  exist,  it  should  be  brought  about,  as 
near  as  may  be,  by  alteration. 

With  no  air-supply  excepting  through  the 
fire-grate,  the  great  bulk  of  the  gases  arising 


from  each  fresh  charge  of  fuel,  with  their 
accompaniment  of  uninflamed  carbon,  must 
necessarily  escape  through  the  flues,  and  issue 
in  volumes  of  dark  smoke  from  the  chimney, 
unless,  indeed,  a greater  degree  of  care  in 
firing  be  exercised  by  the  stoker  than  can  be 
hoped  for  in  common  practice;  and  then,  the 
continual  firing  at  short  intervals  under  such 
circumstances,  to  obviate  the  smoke,  would  be 
unattended  with  the  desired  economy  ; seeing 
that  the  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  fur- 
nace, through  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the 
cold  fuel,  and  by  the  hardly-intermittent  current 
of  cold  air  admitted  through  the  door-opening, 
would  have  a retarding  effect  on  the  boiler,  that 
would  call  for  a greater  consumption  of  fuel. 

While  putting  together  these  remarks,  we 
have  had  before  us  two  pamphlets ; one,  “ On 
the  Construction  of  Boilers,  Consumption  of 
Fuel,  and  Prevention  of  Smoke,”  by  William 
Fairbairn,  C.E.,  F.R.S  ;*  the  other  on  “ “ The 
City  Smoke-prevention  Act,  with  Suggestions 
on  the  use  of  Smoke-consuming  Furnaces,” 
hy  W.  Keld  Whytehead,  C.E.;t  to  both  of 
which  we  can  refer  the  reader  for  scientific  and 
practical  instructions  on  these  important  sub- 
jects. To  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  admirable  pamphlet 
we  refer  him  for  lucid  information  as  to  the 
gases  eliminated  by  coal  in  a state  of  combus- 
tion, and  the  equivalents  of  atmospheric  air 
requisite  to  support  the  same,  as  well  as  much 
valuable  tabulated  information  as  to  the  con- 
stituents and  calorific  powers  of  a great  variety 
of  coals.  On  the  cylindrical  boiler,  with  two 
furnaces  and  flues,  the  following  extract  will  be 
of  interest : — 


* See  page  53,  ante. 


“ Irrespective  of  the  changes  of  form  and  manage- 
ment of  boilers  which  are  in  progress,  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice  a still  further  improvement  in  con- 
struction, which  has  recently  taken  place  ; and 
where  a still  greater  economy  is  effected.  This  is  a 
mean  between  the  Cornish  single-flue  boiler  and  the 
tubular  boiler  : it  is  perfectly  cylindrical,  and  con- 
tains two  circular  flues,  varying  from  2 ft.  6 in.  to 
2 ft.  9 in.  diameter,  extending  throughout  its  whole 
length.  * * * Towards  the  front  end,  the  flues 
are  made  slightly  elliptical,  in  order  to  receive  the 
furnaoo  grnlp_hnrs.  hearrh-platPS.  A'r...  *•»  S’"** 
cient  space  over  the  fire,  and  to  admit  a free  current 
of  air  under  the  ash-pit.  On  this  plan  it  will  be 
observed  that  each  furnace  is  surrounded  by  water 
in  every  direction,  with  large  intermediate  spaces  to 
allow  a free  circulation  of  the  water,  as  the  globules 
of  heat  rise  from  the  radiant  surface  over  the  fires, 
and  the  other  intensely-heated  parts  of  the  flues. 
Another  advantage  is  the  position  of  the  receptacle 
for  the  sedimentary  deposits,  which  do  not  take 
place  over  the  furnace,  as  in  the  old  construction, 
but  in  the  lower  region  of  the  boiler,  where  the 
temperature  is  lowest, — thus  affording  greater  secu- 
rity from  incrustation,  and  other  causes  of  an  inju- 
rious tendency.” 

In  the  boiler  here  described,  the  two  furnaces 
are  fed  alternately;  and  the  gases  emitted  flow 
along  the  flues,  and  only  unite  at  its  extreme 
end. 

“ At  this  point  a change  immediately  takes  place 
in  the  gaseous  products,  and  that  from  one  of  two 
causes,  as  follows  : Suppose  the  one  furnace  to  be 
newly  fired,  and  the  fuel  in  it  [not  being]  in  a per- 
fectly incandescent  state,  it  then  follows  that  the 
gases  passing  from  the  other  furnace  will  not  only 
be  different  in  their  constituents  to  those  from  the 
first,  but  they  are  at  a much  higher  temperature  ; 
and  both  furnaces  having  received  air  as  a 
constant  quantity  through  the  fixed  apertures  [under 
the  bridges],  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  event  of 
a surcharge  of  air  on  one  side  and  a diminished 
supply  on  the  other,  that  their  extremes  are  neutral- 
ized by  the  excess  of  oxygen  thus  introduced,  and 
the  increased  temperature  which  effects  ignition  at 
the  point  [at  the  extreme  end  of  the  boiler]  where 
combination  takes  place.  All  that  is  therefore 


— These  boilers  consist  of  a cylindrical  Bhell  or 
outer  case,  containing  two  cylindrical  tubes  forming 
the  furnaces.  These  two  tubes  unite  behind  the 
fire-bars  in  a single  chamber  ; and  it  is  in  this 
union  that  their  virtue  as  smoke-consumers  con- 
sists. The  ordinary  double-furnaced  boilers  in  use 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  defective  smoke- 
consumers,  inasmuch  as  the  two  furnace-tubes  ex- 
tend the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  ; so  that  the 
products  of  combustion  do  not  meet  until  their 
temperature  has  been  reduced  below  the  point  of 
ignition.  Extended  experience  proves  that,  as 
economic  evaporators,  Messrs.  Galloways’  boilers 
hold  a high  rank.” 

Mr.  Wbytehead's  strictures  on  hand  and 
machine  firing  will  be  found  sound  and  prac- 
tical : we  quite  concur  in  the  importance 
attached,  both  by  him  and  Mr.  Fairbairn,  to 
the  duties  of  the  stoker;  and  in  the  opinion 
that  he  should  be  paid,  not  according  to  the 
quantity  of  coals  shovelled  on  the  fire,  but  the 
amount  of  saving  effected. 

From  Mr.  Fairbairn’s  pamphlet  we  extract 
the  following  neat  calculations,  forming  data 
for  determining  the  sectional  area  of  the  flue, 
— quoted  by  him  from  a paper  “ On  the  Con- 
struction and  proper  Proportion  of  Boilers  for 
the  Generation  of  Steam,”  communicated  to 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray,  of  the  Royal  Dockyard, 
Woolwich  : — 

Mr.  Murray  states  that  f The  quantity  of  air 
chemically  required  for  the  combustion  of  1 lb.  of 
coal  has  been  shown  to  be  150-35  cubic  feet,  of 
which  44 '64  enter  into  combination  with  the  gases, 
and  105-71  with  the  solid  portion  of  the  coal. 
From  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
combination  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen,  the  bulk  of 
the  products  is  found  to  be  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atmospheric  air  required  to  furnish  the  oxygen,  as 
10  is  to  11.  The  amount  is,  therefore,  49-104. 
This  is  without  taking  into  account  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  bulk  due  to  the  increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture. In  the  combination  which  takes  place  between 
the  carbon  and  the  oxygen,  the  resultant  gases 
(carbonic  acid  gas  and  nitrogen  gas)  are  of  exactly 
the  same  bulk  as  the  amount  of  air,  that  is,  105*7 1 
cubic  feet,  exclusive,  as  before,  of  the  augmentation 
of  hi. Ik  frr.m  «f  tamroroh....  The 

total  amount  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  a 
cool  state  would,  therefore,  be  49*104+  105-71  = 
154-814  cubic  feet. 

The  general  temperature  of  a furnace  has  not 
been  very  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  it  may  be 
stated  at  about  1,000°  Fahrenheit,  and  at  this  tem- 
perature the  products  of  combustion  would  be  in- 
creased, according  to  the  laws  of  the  expansion  of 
aeriform  bodies,  to  about  three  times  their  original 
bulk.  The  bulk,  therefore,  of  the  products  of 
combustion  which  must  pass  off  must  be  154-814  x 
3 = 404-442  cubic  feet.  At  a velocity  of  36  feet 
per  second,*  the  area,  to  allow  this  quantity  to  pass 
off  in  an  hour,  is  "510  square  inch.  In  a furnace  in 
which  13  lbs.  of  coal  are  burnt  upon  a square  foot 
of  grate  per  hour,  the  area  to  every  foot  of  grate 
would  be  516  x 13  = 6*708  square  inches  ; and  the 
proportion  to  each  foot  of  grate,  if  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion be  higher  or  lower  than  13  lbs.,  may  be 
found  in  the  same  way. 

This  area  having  been  obtained,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  no  more  air  is  admitted  than  the  quantity 
chemically  required,  and  that  the  combustion  is  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  the  furnace,  it  is  evident  that 
this  area  must  be  much  increased  in  practice  where 
we  know  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  but  that 
large  surplus  quantity  of  air  is  always  admitted. 

A limit  is  thus  found  for  the  area  over  the  bridge 
or  the  area  of  the  flue  immediately  behind  the 
furnace,  below  which  it  must  not  be  decreased,  or 
the  due  quantity  could  not  pass  off,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  due  quantity  of  air  could  not  enter, 
and  the  combustion  would  be  proportionally  imper- 
fect. It  will  be  found  advantageous  in  practice  to 
make  the  area  2 square  inches  instead  of  *516 
square  inch.  The  imperfection  of  the  combustion 
any  furnace,  when  it  is  less  than  l-5  square  inch, 


necessary  ,s  to  replenish  the  fires  alternately  every  wi„  be  rendered  t b the  'uantit  o{ 

twenty  minutes,  ,n  order  to  effect  the  combustion  of  ; carbou  whicb  wffl  ris(,  u^0„5umed  along  with  the 
the  gases  wi thout  the  least  appearance  of  smoke.  hydrogen  gas,  and  show  itself  in  a dense  black 
These,  and  the .recipient  surface,  are  the  leading  smote  on  issuing  from  tbe  cbimney.  Tbis  would 
properties  of  this  boiler,  which,  compared  with  give  2C  square  inches  of  area  over  the  bridge  to 

every  square  foot  of  grate  in  a furnace  in  which  the 
rate  of  combustion  is  13  lbs.  of  coal  on  each  square 
foot  per  hour,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  rate. 
Taking  this  area  as  the  proportion  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  immediately  on  their  leaving 
the  furnace,  it  may  be  gradually  reduced  as  it 
approaches  the  chimney,  on  account  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  temperature,  and,  consequently,  in  the 


others  having  single  flues,  is  found  to  be  greatly 
superior  either  as  regards  the  combustion  or  the 
economy  of  fuel.” 

On  this  form  of  boiler  Mr.  Whytehead  re- 
marks (with  some  difference  of  opinion)  as 
follows  : — 

‘ Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Galloways'  Patent  Boilers. 

Lon, Irm  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  ; and  John 
Wealo.  1851. 

t London  : John  Weale.  1851. 
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bulk  of  the  gases.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken 
that  the  flues  are  nowhere  so  contracted,  nor  so 
constructed,  as  to  cause,  by  awkward  bends  or  in 
any  other  way,  any  obstruction  to  the  draught, 
otherwise  similar  bad  consequences  will  ensue.' 

From  this  statement,  says  Mr.  Fairbairn,  it  j 
would  appear  that  26  square  inches  of  area  over  the 
bridge  is  about  the  correct  proportion  for  the  com- 
bustion of  13  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour  on  each  square 
foot  of  grate-bar.  Now  these  proportions  are 
rather  more  than  are  given  in  stationary  boilers,  as 
the  mean  of  a number  of  experiments,  taken  where 
the  combustion  was  most  perfect,  gave  about  18 
square  inches  over  the  bridge,  and  about  28  square 
inches  as  the  area  of  the  flues  to  every  square  foot 
of  grate-bar. 

These  data  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  impor- 
tant : they  are,  however,  of  great  value  in  practice, 
as  the  economy  of  the  fuel  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
furnace  in  a great  measure  depend  upon  the  height 
of  the  bridge  behind,  which  operates  as  a retarder 
of  the  currents,  in  the  same  way  as  the  damper  is 
used  for  checking  the  draught  of  the  chimney  in 
the  flues.” 

in  these  pamphlets  much  information  will 
he  obtained  respecting  the  principal  smoke- 
consuming furnaces,  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  brought  forward.  Touching  one  of 
these,  of  great  ingenuity  and  merit,  we  regret 
to  know — and  it  is  no  secret — that  its  inventor 
and  patentee,  Juckes,  is  at  present  an  inmate 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  for  a very  small 
amount  as  compared  with  the  value  of  his 
invention. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  caution  the  reader 
against  the  supposition  that,  because  smoke 
may  be  prevented,  therefore  tall  chimneys  can 
be  got  rid  of.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  evidence  before 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
August,  1843,  intimated  that  the  contrivances 
from  Watt  to  the  present  time,  which  were 
directed  to  the  burning  of  smoke,  were 
grounded  on  a great  error, — that  while  the 
result  sought,  and  often  attained,  was  the 
annihilation  of  smoke,  it  was  attended  with  a 
greater  evil,  the  creation  of  a far  more  noxious,  j 
though  invisible,  gas  : he  explained  that,  in 
the  carbonic  acid  and  smoke  passing  over  the 
incandescent  fuel,  the  former  imbibed,  ana 
carried  off,  an  additional  portion  of  charcoal 
from  the  latter,  and  exchanged  its  proportion 
of  2 atoms  of  oxygen  and  1 of  charcoal,  to 
equal  portions  of  these  gases,  and  thus  became 
carbonic  oxide,  a gas  of  the  most  fatal  descrip- 
tion. The  gases  are  still  generated,  and  thrown 
off,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  insensible  to 
the  eye.  


ARTISTIC  AND  RAILWAY  MEMS.  IN 
IRELAND. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Luir,  at  present 
in  course  of  construction  at  Caher,  on  the 
Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway,  is  one  of  the 
largest  yet  constructed  in  Ireland.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  works  on  the  line  are  steadily 
progressing  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Wm.  Dargan. 

The  directors  of  the  Provincial  Bank  are 
about  having  a new  bank  erected  at  Mary- 
borough. 

A new  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Lisnaskea,  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  : 
a large  allotment  of  ground  has  been  given  by 
the  Earl  of  Erne,  with  a subscription  of  500/. 
towards  defraying  the  expenses. 

The  Poor-Law  Commissioners  are  erecting 
a new  workhouse  at  Corrafin,  county  Clare, 
according  to  the  drawings  of  their  architect, 
Mr.  Wilkinson.  The  works  are  now  nearly 
complete.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Sons,  of  Dublin, 
are  the  builders ; and  the  expenditure  will  be 
about  6, 000/. 

The  works  at  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  which  is  being  erected  at  Rathmines, 
county  Dublin,  are  progressing  slowly.  The 
old  church  is  nearly  enclosed  by  the  new 
one,  the  walls  of  which  are  almost  raised  to 
the  level  of  wall  plate.  The  tetrastyle  portico 
(originally  intended)  is  not  yet  in  course  of 
erection.  The  front  facing  Rathmines-road  is 
alone  in  chiselled  granite  stone,  from  the 
Wicklow  quarries,  the  remaining  exterior  por- 
tion of  the  building  being  of  rubble  masonry, 
composed  of  black  stone,  which  forms  a bad 
contrast.  Mr.  P.  Byrne  is  the  architect. 


The  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  ter- 
minus, at  Dublin,  is  now  complete,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  trifling  finishings.  The 
entire  building  is  in  chiselled  granite  stone, 
supplied  by  Mr.  P.  Ollagan,  of  Ballyknockin 
quarry.  The  expenditure  incurred  in  erecting 
the  directors’  house  and  terminal  buildings  is 
about  23,000/.  A massive  retaining  wall  with 
curvilinear  batter  composed  of  rough  ham- 
mered limestone,  with  granite  capping  serving 
as  parapet  for  roadway,  has  been  erected  the 
entire  extent  of  east  elevation,  which  faces 
Phibsborough-road. 

A model  school  is  to  be  built  at  Louth, 
according  to  the  designs  of  the  architect  to  the 
Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

A submarine  cable  is  to  be  established  be- 
tween Kingstown  and  Holyhead,  and  Mr.  Jacob 
Brett  has  had  an  interview  with  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  on  the  subject.  Two  wires  are 
intended  for  Government  and  two  for  general 
and  commercial  purposes,  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  those  on  the  Midland  Great  West- 
ern and  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railways, 
contracted  for,  we  understand,  at  200/.  per 
mile. 

A new  church  has  been  erected  at  Doe, 
county  Donegal,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners,  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of 
their  architect:  the  interior  woodworks,  sit- 
tings, &c.  are  not  yet  complete. 

A model  school  is  about  to  be  established  by 
the  corporation  of  Drogheda. 

A new  bridge,  at  a cost  of  60,000/.  is  to  be 
erected  at  Londonderry,  20,000/.  are  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen 
Railway  Company. 

Additions  are  being  made  to  several  of  the 
large  business  houses  in  Dublin,  but  generally- 
speaking  the  building  trade  is  dull  there. 


BUILDERS’  CHARGES  FOR  SURVEYING 

OR  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL  DESIGNS. 

Somf.  time  ago,  an  action  was  brought  in  the 
Lamheth  County  Court,  before  Mr.  G.  Chilton,  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  a baker,  to  recover  21.  5s.  for  goods 

lu  3fr  n roaster  hniMorof  Briatoii. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  following  set-off,  ver- 
batim : — 

“ 1851,  June  16.— To  measuring  and  making  A 
plan  for  A House,  which  I agreed  to  build  for  90/., 
attending  on  district- surveyor,  &c.,  at  2k  per  cent, 
on  Cost  of  house  21.  5s.” 

In  answer  to  the  questions  of  Mr.  Bussell,  soli- 
citor for  plaintiff,  Mr.  Shaw  proved  the  claim  ; and 
with  respect  to  the  set-off,  said  that  Eccles  being  a 
customer  of  his,  he  had  employed  him  upon  various 
building  jobs  ; and  upon  requiring  a new  out-house 
he  asked  the  defendant  to  come  and  look  at  it.  He 
did  so  upon  two  occasions,  on  two  Sunday  morn- 
ings, and  brought  a bit  of  paper,  upon  which  he 
made  some  pencil  marks,  with  him.  He  never 
authorised  him  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a surveyor 
or  architect. 

Mr.  Eccles  said  he  did  not  deny  the  plaintiff’s 
claim  for  bread  ; and  with  regard  to  the  above  set-off 
Mr.  Shaw  requested  him  to  give  in  an  estimate  for 
the  building,  and  he  did  so  for  90/.  His  contract 
was  not  accepted,  and  he  accordingly  charged  21.  5s. 
for  planning  and  measuring.  Was  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  charges.  Was  not  a surveyor  or 
architect,  but  a builder  at  Brixton. 

Mr.  Bussell  said  the  way  in  which  the  set-off  was 
written,  evidenced  that  Mr.  Eccles  was  unqualified 
for  the  respectable  and  responsible  calling  of  a 
surveyor  or  architect.  It  was  an  abuse  upon  the 
profession  for  persons  like  the  defendant  to  assume 
a surveyor’s  calling.  To  show  th:  t Eccles  was  un- 
qualified to  even  draw  a plan,  he  would  call  Mr. 
Lett,  the  district-surveyor,  into  the  witness-box. 
With  respect  to  the  other  view  of  the  set-off,  it  was 
quite  clear  that  it  was  an  afterthought,  and  that  his 
client  would  never  have  heard  of  the  defendant’s 
absurd  charge  for  surveying  had  it  not  been  for  the 
summons  for  bread  owing. 

Mr.  Frederick  Lett  said  he  was  the  district,  sur- 
veyor ; that  on  the  16th  of  June  of  last  year,  he 
was  informed  by  the  plaintiff'  he  had  applied  to 
Eccles  for  an  estimate  for  making  a proposed  addi- 
tion to  a house  in  Loughborough- road.  At  that 
time  Eccles  had  not  in  any  way  defined  in  what 
way  he  purported  making  the  addition  for  which 
90/.  was  demanded.  He  was  then  instructed  by 
Mr.  Shaw  to  obtain  tenders  from  several  builders, 
giving  Eccles  an  opportunity  to  tender.  He  did 
so,  and  having  opened  the  tenders  on  the  6th  of 
July,  found  the  lowest  to  be  Mr.  Roycroft’s  (84/.), 
who  contracted  for  and  executed  the  works.  Eccles 
declined  to  tender  under  him  (Mr.  Lett).  His 


charge  against  Mr.  Shaw,  for  detailed  specification, 
drawing,  superintendence  of  the  works,  and  exa- 
mining Roycroft’s  account,  was  4/.  4s. 

Mr.  Eccles  here  said  that  he  had  demanded  pay- 
ment of  Mr.  Shaw  for  the  work  he  had  done,  and, 
far  from  objecting  to  the  demand,  Mr.  Shaw  had 
agreed  to  it. 

The  Judge.— You  hear  what  Mr.  Eccles  swears  : 
is  it  so  ? 

Mr.  Shaw. — I swear  that  no  demand  was  ever 
made  upon  me  till  now  ; and,  on  my  oath,  I never 
agreed  to  it. 

Mr.  Bussell. — It  was  clearly  an  afterthought. 

The  Judge. — It  is  perfectly  clear  Mr.  Eccles  has 
no  right  whatever  to  charge  for  the  professional 
services  of  a surveyor  : he  admits  he  is  a builder, 
and  not  a surveyor  ; therefore  his  charge  for  sur- 
veying is  illegal.  Still  I consider  he  is  entitled  to 
some  remuneration  for  the  labour  and  time  be- 
stowed. I shall  therefore  award  him  1/.,  which 
will  be  a verdict  for  plaintiff  of  1/.  5s. 

Burton  v.  Dowden. — This  was  an  action 
brought  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court,  to  re- 
cover 3/.  3s.  for  services  rendered  in  the  capacity 
of  an  architect.  The  plaintiff  deposed  to  being 
engaged  by  the  defendant  to  prepare  plans  for  his 
premises.  He  did  so,  and  expected  to  have  had 
the  contract  for  the  work  in  question  : he  did  not 
get  it.  Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence  did,  because  it 
was  thought  he  had  more  influence  with  the  district 
surveyor. 

Defendant  said  he  had  not  had  any  of  the  draw- 
ings. Mr.  Burton  proposed  an  iron  column,  which 
he,  defendant,  had  a great  objection  to  ; and  as  the 
plaintiff  said  the  buiilding  could  not  be  securely 
cons' ructed  without  the  column,  he  applied  to  Mr. 
Alderman  Lawrence,  who  said  it  could  be  erected 
without  the  obnoxious  supporter,  and  he  gave  him 
the  job,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

The  judge  said  he  had  so  frequently  adjudicated 
upon  similar  suits,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
giving  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  BRIDGES. 

THE  BRIDGES  OF  THE  THAMES. 

The  failure  of  Westminster  and  Blackfriars 
bridges  lias  been  tlie  heading  to,  or  the  sub- 
ject of,  numerous  articles  in  the  papers  ; and 
questions  similar  to  that  asked  in  The. 
Builder  of  the  17th  (viz.,  if  the  removal  of 
old  London-bridge  has  caused  the  failure  of 
these,  why  have  not  the  Southwark  and 
Waterloo  bridges  shared  the  same  fate  (),  are 
constantly  being  put : will  you  permit  me  to 
answer,  and  I will  endeavour  to  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  prevent  your  being  troubled 
with  such  questions  for  the  future. 

There  are  two  simple  requisites  to  make  a 
foundation  in  the  bed  of  a river  like  the 
Thames  secure. 

lstly.  The  area  must  be  sufficiently  great  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  superimposed 
structure. 

2ndly.  This  area  must  be  obtained  at  such 
a depth  beneath  the  river  bed,  not  only  that  a 
sufficiently  resistant  stratum  may  be  reached 
but  that  it  may  be  left  undisturbed,  should  the 
bed  of  the  river  be  lowered  by  artificial  or  by 
natural  means.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
navigating  the  river  may  be  required  to  be 
increased,  and  the  depth  of  water,  therefore, 
increased  by  dredging.  Obstructions  to  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  may  be  removed,  and 
the  greater  velocity  thus  allowed  to  the  water 
scour  away  the  bottom.  The  determination 
of  this  proper  depth  for  the  foundation  must 
be  confided  to  the  judgment  of  a practised 
engineer,  and  there  are  three  modes  by  which, 
in  modern  practice,  he  may  reach  it.  lstly.  By 
timber  piling  within  a cofferdam,  as  in  Water- 
loo, Southwark,  and  all  the  other  bridges  over 
theThames  exceptWestminster  and  Blackfriars. 
2ndly.  Byexcavating  down  to  the  proper  stratum 
within  a cofferdam,  as  in  the  Potomac  aqueduct. 
3rdly.  By  sinking  permanent  cofferdams,  in 
the  shape  of  large  iron  cylinders,  as  at  Ro- 
chester. In  1738,  when  Labelye  designed 
Westminster-bridge,  none  of  the  above  methods 
of  founding  piers  were  known,  and  caissons 
were  used  which  were  water-tight  chests  sunk 
upon  the  bed  of  the  river,  previously  dredged 
level  to  receive  them,  and  on  the  bottom  of 
these  chests  the  masonry  of  the  piers  was 
erected.  In  1760,  Milne  commenced  Black- 
friars-bridge,  and  the  same  mode  of  getting  in 
the  foundations  was  adopted,  but  before  sink- 
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ing  the  caissons  the  area  to  be  occupied  by 
them  was  partially  piled,  and  the  heads  cut 
off  below  the  water,  at  the  proper  level  of  the 
river  bed  : these  piles  were  more  for  insuring 
an  even  bearing  for  the  caisson,  than  to  take 
any  burden,  and  the  result  has  sufficiently 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  This  method  of 
founding  by  caissons  was  a great  advance 
over  the  old  one,  by  “ starlings,”  as  those 
huge  bulwarks  of  timber  filled  with  loose 
stones  were  called ; and  Rochester-bridge  is 
the  only  example  of  such  rude  work  remaining 
in  England. 

In  1811  Mr.  Rennie  commenced  Waterloo- 
bridge,  and  introduced  coffer-dams,  by  which 
the  area  of  the  foundations  could  be  laid  bare, 
and  the  river  bed  rendered,  by  close  piling, 
sufficiently  solid  to  support  the  superimposed 
mass,  for  a great  depth  beneath  the  bed,  which 
is  the  important  feature  that  has  enabled  this 
and  the  other  bridges  with  similar  foundations 
to  remain  unaffected  by  the  scouring  away  of 
the  bed  around  them. 

The  stability  of  a pier  founded  on  a caisson 
grating  depends  upon  the  area  exposed  to  the 
pressure  remaining  undisturbed.  The  gratings 
at  Westminster  were  laid  about  5 feet  below 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  so  long  as  the  scour 
affected  only  the  bed  above  the  level  of  the 
grating,  the  bridge  stood  secure ; but  the  scour 
through  the  arch  which  has  yielded,  and  is 
now,  with  its  immediate  neighbours,  supported 
upon  centreing,  has  undermined  the  gratings 
beneath  its  piers,  which  have  consequently 
canted  inwards,  and  allowed  the  arch  to  spread. 

The  case  is  precisely  the  same  with  Black- 
friars.  Piers  supported  upon  an  efficiently 
piled  area  have  their  foundations,  not  upon  the 
heads  of  the  piles,  but  upon  the  ends,  which 
most  probably  will  be  20  feet  below  the  bed  of 
the  river : the  area  supporting  the  pier  is 
therefore  20  feet  thick.  This  system  of  piling 
is  protected  by  sheet  piling,  encasing  it  like  a 
box,  which  preserves  all  the  inner  parts;  and  a 
disturbance  by  scour  may  take  place  to  a con- 
siderable depth  below  the  mere  masonry  of  the 
pier,  without  evil  consequences  resulting.  This 
denudation  is  not,  of  course,  a desirable  thing, 
but  the  amount  that  would  be  fatal  to  a pier 
founded  on  a caisson  grating  without  piles 
would  be  harmless  to  one  founded  as  those  of 
Waterloo  and  Southwark  bridges  are. 

These,  then,  Sir,  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  I think  sufficiently  answer  the  question, 
why  have  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  bridges 
given  away,  while  Waterloo  and  Southwark 
remain  firm  ? S.  C. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

'Emolument  and  Honour  conferred  on  Science 
and  Art  Men. — M.  Leverrier,  who  (contem- 
poraneously with  Mr.  Adams)  discovered  the 
existence  of  the  planet  Neptune  by  mathe- 
matical calculation,  has  been  named  a mem- 
ber of  the  senate  of  the  French  Republic. — 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  conferred  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  Merit  (a  sort  of  Legion 
of  Honour)  on  Professor  Owen,  the  English 
comparative  anatomist;  M.  Gaillard,  the 
painter,  of  Brussels ; and  M.  Tenerani,  the 
sculptor  at  Rome.  The  same  monarch  has 
forwarded  to  the  French  painter,  M.  Ingres, 
a large  gold  medal,  for  having  presented  the 
king  with  a copy  of  the  engravings  lately  pub- 
lished of  M.  Ingres’s  pictures.  — M.  Baum- 
gartner, formerly  the  editor  of  a physico- 
mathematical  journal,  has  been  appointed 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Public  Works  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria. 

Berlin. — The  electro  - telegraphic  lines  for 
connecting  the  different  police-stations  of  the 
Prussian  capital  with  those  of  the  fire  brigade, 
have  now  been  completed.  By  these  means 
any  accident  of  the  kind  becomes  instan- 
taneously known  to  the  firemen,  and  although 
the  expense  has  been,  at  first,  considerable,  the 
amount  will  be  saved  in  property  and  pre- 
miums of  the  insurance  offices.  Accidents  of 
any  kind,  robberies  of  some  magnitude,  &c., 
will  become  similarly  known  to  the  police 
authorities,  for  which  purpose  a small  appa- 
ratus has  been  put  up  in  the  bureau  of  the 
chief  of  the  Berlin  police. 
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BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

J This  society  held  its  first  meeting  after  the 

| Christmas  recess,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  28th.  A considerable  number  of 
valuable  works  were  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion from  various  learned  societies  and  private 
individuals.  A Roman  urn  was  exhibited  by 

I Mr.  Tucker,  and  a singularly  rowelled  spur  of 
the  15th  century,  by  Mr.  Cavanagh,  of  Wex- 
ford, Ireland.  Mr.  Burkett  sent  a drawing  of 
the  remains  of  the  ecclesiastic  lately  discovered 
in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel,  West- 
minster, and  a most  interesting  discussion 
took  place  on  the  subject.  A letter  from  Mr. 
Duesbury  correcting  some  serious  errors  in 
the  hitherto  published  accounts  of  the  crypt 
was  read,  and  that  gentleman,  who  was  pre- 
sent, added  to  the  information  contained  in  his 
letter,  some  important  as  well  as  interesting 
facts  respecting  the  original  construction  and 
appearance  of  that  beautiful  building.  Mr 
Carrington  exhibited  several  very  careful 
rubbings  of  brasses  in  Wantage  and  Lang- 
bourne  churches,  Berks,  and  St.  Michael’s, 
Penkeril  (near  Falmouth),  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Colnaglii  exhibited  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  tapestry,  one  of  them  decorated  with  imita- 
tion jewellery.  Mr.  Planche  read  a paper  on 
the  Monuments  of  the  Cockayne  family,  in 
Ashburne  church,  Derbyshire;  and  it  was 
announced  from  the  chair  that  the  next 
congress  would  be  held  at  Newark,  under 
the  presidency  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 


GAS. 

Ely. — The  gas  inspectors  of  Ely  Trinity 
have  been  superseded  by  the  local  Board  of, 
Health,  who  have  now  taken  charge  of  the 
lighting  of  the  town. 

Southampton. — The  local  Board  of  Health 
here  also  are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
tension of  gas  lighting.  They  have  reduced 
the  long-standing  debt  of  tbe  town  to  the 
local  gas  company  by  2,000/.,  and  the  com- 
pany have  since  announced  a reduction  of 
price  to  5s.  a thousand  cubic  feet,  from 
Michaelmas  last. 

Newport. — The  town  has  been  planted  with 
ornamental  gas  lamps,  and  the  new  gas  com- 
pany have  lit  the  High-street. 

Cambridge. — An  active  canvass  is  now  in 
progress  through  this  city  for  subscribers  to 
the  proposed  new  gas  company.  The  price  is 
to  be  4s.  a thousand  cubic  feet,  and  the  list 
of  subscribers  guaranteeing  that  they  will 
patronise  the  new  company  is  already  a large 
one,  according  to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

Bilston. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bilston  Gas  Company  a dividend  at  the  rate  of 
8 per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  was  lately 
announced,  with  a surplus  of  53/.  added  to 
the  reserve  fund.  The  sum  total  of  profit  on 
this  small  concern  was  only  1,253/.  odd. 

Preston. — The  result  of  previous  reduction 
in  the  price  of  gas  here  has  been  such  that  the 
directors,  in  their  annual  report,  announce  that 
they  “ feel  justified  in  again  reducing  the 
price,  so  that  on  all  bills  made  out  after  the  1st 
of  March  next,  the  net  cash  price  will  be  4s.  6d. 
per  thousand  to  the  small  consumers,  and 
3s.  9d.  to  the  largest.”  It  was  resolved  at  the 
annual  meeting,  “ That  a dividend  of  1/.  per 
share,  net,  out  of  the  profits  of  the  half-year 
ending  31st  December,  1851,  be  now  declared, 
payable  by  the  treasurer  on  the  2nd  February 
next;”  and,  “That  the  salaries  of  the  auditors 
be  increased  30/.  each  per  annum.” 

London. — “ Unlike  some  gas  companies,” 
says  the  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting  “ the 
Chartered  has  repudiated  the  system  of  main- 
taining their  accustomed  dividends,  in  the 
face  of  the  late  reduction  of  price,  by  resort- 
ing to  the  supply  of  an  inferior  article;  and, 
as  it  is  now  the  only  free  and  unfettered 
gas  company  in  the  city  of  London,  they 
are  on  the  eve  of  profiting  largely  by  the 
position  they  have  in  this  respect  assumed. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  same  wise  policy  will  be 
pursued  under  the  presidency  of  the  new 
governor,  Benjamin  Hawes,  Esq.”  It  is  by 
increased  purity  alone,  and  hence  by  extension 
in  private  dwellings,  not  by  defilement  or 


adulteration,  that  the  dividends  are  to  be  in- 
creased, and  they  will  be  so,  on  these  con- 
ditions, to  an  extent  that  may  astonish  the 
shareholders  as  well  as  the  management. 
— The  Imperial  Gaslight  and  Coke  Com- 
pany have  given  notice  that  the  price  of 
their  gas,  by  meter,  will  be  reduced  to 
4s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  dating  from  1st 
January  instant,  and  that  the  charge,  by  scale, 
for  the  15-hole  Argand  burner,  to  burn  from 
sunset  to  9 o’clock,  six  days  in  the  week,  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  2/.  2s.  per  annum  ; and  other 
burners  in  proportion. 

Prismatic  Refractors  for  Burners.  — Mr. 
Boggett  has  recently  patented  an  application 
of  optical  science  to  gas-lights,  whereby  they 
are  said  to  be  greatly  increased  in  brilliancy, 
without  additional  expenditure  of  gas.  It 
consists  simply  in  placing  a long  prismatic 
lens  on  each  side  of  an  Argand  burner,  by 
which  the  appearance  of  three  perfect  flames 
of  equal  power  is  produced.  These  lenses  may 
be  applied  to  any  description  of  burner,  but 
the  patentee  of  course  prefers  his  own  burner, 
with  lateral  jet-holes,  patented  in  1850,  and 
now  known  as  “ the  smokeless  burner.” 


General  Board  of  Health  : Minutes  of  n- 
formation  collected  on  the  practical  Applica- 
tion of  Sewer  Water  and  Town  Manures  to 
Agricultural  Production.  Ordered  to  be 
printed  for  the  Use  of  Local  Boards  of  Health 
and  their  Surveyors,  Src.,  December,  1851. 
Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office.  1852. 

To  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficult, 
and  as  yet  unsettled  question  of  the  disposal 
of  the  refuse  and  sewage  of  towns  with  the 
least  offence  and  injury,  and  the  most  advan- 
tage, to  the  community  at  large,  there  are  two 
essential  aspects  of  the  subject  which  must 
necessarily  be  well  considered,  namely,  as  it 
relates  to  the  sanitary  state  of  towns,  and  even 
of  agricultural  districts,  and  as  it  relates  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil  in  the 
latter  districts,  and  especially  in  those  more 
immediately  surrounding  towns.  The  paper 
under  notice,  together  with  its  appendices, 
constitutes  a valuable  and  interesting  con- 
tribution of  the  most  recent  and  approved 
experience  and  suggestion  as  to  both  of  these 
vital  questions.  The  minutes  are  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Henry  Austin,  the  secretary  to  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  and  amongst  the  appendices 
are  other  valuable  reports  and  papers,  tables, 
and  suggestions  on  various  points  bearing  on 
the  general  question. 

Stated  broadly,  the  result  now  arrived  at 
appears  to  be  that  on  the  whole,  and  notwith- 
standing the  errors  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewage 
Manure  Company,  a distribution  of  liquid 
manure  through  tubular  mains  and  branch 
pipes  to  adjoining  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural districts,  with  hydrants  and  hose-pipes  in 
the  fields,  would  be  the  best  way  of  disposing 
of  the  sewage  of  towns ; but  that  where,  or 
when,  such  a system  could  not  be  continuously 
in  operation,  the  sewage  might  be  solidified  on 
Prince  Albert’s  principle  of  upward  filtration, 
through  tanks  with  false  bottoms,  as  in  the 
filtration  of  Thames  water  for  town  use,  and 
with  whatever  filtering  medium,  such  as  char- 
coal, gypsum,  burnt  clay,  &c.,  as  suggested  by 
the  Prince,  or  otherwise,  may  be  selected  as 
best  adapted  to  the  circumstances.  This  prin- 
ciple of  filtration,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
and  as  appears  to  have  been  considered  in  the 
original  suggestion,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  liquid  manure  itself  in  a fit  state 
for  distribution  to  fields,  a filtering  medium 
simply  separating  the  solid  refuse  being 
substituted  for  one  absorbing  the  valuable 
materials  in  solution. 

The  pamphlet  not  only  contains  matter  of 
vital  import  as  relates  to  towns  and  their 
suburban  districts,  but  also  to  farmers  and 
agriculturists  in  general,  every  farmyard  sup- 
plying to  the  rural  farm  what  every  town  does 
to  its  own  surrounding  market  gardens;  so 
that  whether  by  mere  gravitation  or  by  steam 
or  hydraulic  power,  every  farm  might  be 
organised  with  an  arterial  watering  and 
manuring  system  as  well  as  with  a venous 
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draining  one ; and,  indeed,  might  not  the  one  be 
associated  with  the  other,  like  the  impulsion 
and  distribution  of  arterial  blood  and  the  suc- 
tion and  withdrawal  of  the  venous  mainly  by 
the  one  common  central  agency  of  the  heart? 
Drainage  is,  no  doubt,  of  vast  importance  to 
the  soil,  not  only  clearing  it  of  sour  and 
stagnant  moisture,  but  wonderfully  mitigating 
the  coldness,  or  rather  positively  and  obviously 
increasing  the  warmth,  both  of  soil  and  air ; 
but  what  an  immense  power  of  multiplying 
produce  would  be  realised  by  the  addition  of  a | 
concurrent  tubular  system  of  arteries  for  the  | 
distribution  of  liquid  manure  when  wanted, 
and  of  pure  water  in  drought ! Such,  it 
appears,  is  the  system,  in  its  full  develop- 
ment, of  which  our  agricultural  engineers  | 
and  our  active  Central  Board  of  Health 
are  laying  the  foundations  ; and  we  certainly 
think  that  a pamphlet  such  as  this  ought  to  be 
not  only  in  the  hands  of  every  local  Board  of 
Health,  but  of  every  farmer  and  every  market- 1 
gardener  in  the  country,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  contributions  towards  an  end  which, 
together  with  the  application  of  steam  or  other  , 
power  to  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing,  &c.,  i 
is  likely  one  day  to  realise  that  era  of  which  j 
we  some  time  since  spoke,  in  which  the  science 
and  the  practice  of  agriculture  will  be  as  vastly 
developed  as  have  the  science  and  the  practice : 
of  other  manufactures  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation.  | 

Another  small  contribution  towards  the . 
same  great  end,  we  may  here  briefly  notice,  | 
namely,  a clearly  written  pamphlet  on  the 
drainage  of  Coventry,  with  proposals  for  the 
establishment  of  a self-sustaining  system  of 
sewage  removal,  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Yarrow,  C.E., 
Engineer  to  the  Irish  Amelioration  Society. 
Mr.  Yarrow,  too,  advises  the  adoption  of  Prince 
Albert’s  filtering  tanks,  together  with  peat- 
charcoal  for  the  solidification  and  deodorization 
of  the  sewage. 


tfSUgfcElanea. 

The  Builders’  Ball.  — We  hope  our 
readers  will  keep  in  mind  that  the  ball, 
in  aid  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion, is  to  come  off  on  the  19th  February. 
The  list  of  stewards  is  not  yet  what  we  wish  it 
were;  but  no  doubt  it  will  be  greatly  enlarged 
now  that  the  time  is  so  close  at  hand.  The 
position  of  a steward  is  much  more  honoraiy 
than  expensive,  and  we  trust  that,  for  the  sake  | 
of  so  excellent  a charity,  even  those  who  would  j 
have  rather  had  some  other  mode  of  benefit- 
ing it  than  the  one  found  to  be  expedient  in 
the  present  instance,  will  not  object  to  contri- 
bute the  means  at  least,  though  they  cannot 
enjoy  the  opportunity. 

Engineer  for  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission. — It  has  been  suggested,  and,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  F.  Foster,  as  engineer-in- 
chief to  the  Court  of  Sewers,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  rewarding  that  individual  among  the 
competitors  of  1849,  whose  design  approaches 
most  nearly  that  which  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  court,  or  is,  otherwise,  the  best. 

Cottage  Competitions. — The  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Scotland  on  cottage  competi- 
tions during  1851,  states  “ that  in  the  county  of 
Berwick  no  fewer  than  ten  parishes  had  com- 
peted with  great  spirit  and  benefit  to  the  cot- 
tagers. Many  proprietors  had  built  excellent 
cottages,  or  improved  the  old  ones,  so  that  no 
part  of  Scotland  is  now  superior  to  this  district 
in  cottage  accommodation.  Fresh  districts 
should  annually  be  added  to  the  list,  and  j 
the  benefit  resulting  from  competition  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  country.”  While  the 
committee  lament  the  little  interest  generally 
taken  in  cottage  competitions,  they  notice  the 
zeal  of  many  proprietors  in  building  and  im- 
proving cottages.  Mr.  Home,  of  Wedderburn, 
had  built  thirty-one  cottages,  and  improved 
ten  existing  cottages.  Lord  Kinnaird  had 
built  twenty  and  improved  five,  and  Sir  David 
Kinlock  had  built  eight.  Judging  from  the 
plans  received,  all  these  cottages  appeared  to 
be  much  superior  to  the  majority  of  such  build- 
ings in  general  use. 


Sales  of  Houses,  &c. — At  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Clark,  and  Lye’s  sales,  at  Garraway’s, 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  the  important 
freehold  ground-rents  issuing  out  of  the 
Lyceum  Theatre,  two  dwelling-houses,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  Wellington-street  North,  and  three 
houses  in  Exeter- street,  Strand,  amounting  to- 
gether to  704/.  per  annum,  and  of  the  estimated 
annual  value  of  3,000/.,  were  sold  for  15,750/. 
Two  tithe-free  farms,  situate  in  the  parish  of 
Langford,  near  to  Farringdon,  Berks,  held 
under  leases  for  lives,  containing  178  acres, 
and  let  at  320/.  per  annum,  were  sold  for 
3,100/.  A leasehold  private  residence,  No. 
23  a,  Bruton-street,  Berkeley- square,  held  for 
a term  of  49  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  55/. 
per  annum,  sold  for  2,030/.  An  improved 
rent  of  30/.  per  annum,  for  thirteen  years, 
issuing  out  of  a residence  situate  at  Kenning- 
ton-common,  sold  for  200/. ; and  a freehold 
house  and  shop,  No.  112,  Fleet-street,  let  on 
lease  at  112/.  per  annum,  was  knocked  down 
for  2,050/. — Morning  Herald. 

Wyld’s  Great  Globe.— Sir, — My  retire- 
ment, twelve  months  ago,  as  architect  of  the 
building  for  the  great  globe  in  Leicester-square, 
having  had  an  injurious  implication  on  my 
professional  character,  which  I have  had  no 
opportunity  of  explaining,  will  you  allow  me 
now,  in  my  own  justification,  to  state,  that  the 
plans,  &c.,  showing  the  mode  in  which  I pro- 
posed constructing  the  building,  and  on  which 
Mr.  Myers’s  contract  at  1,88S/.  were  founded, 
had  been  carefully  examined  by  the  official 
referees,  and  pronounced  satisfactory  by  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Wyld  had  received  the  same 
favourable  opinion  from  one  of  the  principal 
builders  in  London.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Wyld 
that  I should  further  state,  that  after  giving 
my  evidence  in  the  late  trial  of  Abrahams  v. 
Wyld  (as  Mr.  Abrahams’  witness),  Mr.  Wyld 
made  me  an  apology  in  court  for  the  manner  in 
which  I had  been  treated  in  this  business. — 
Edward  Welch. 

Omnibus  Proprietors  and  Servants. 
— It  is  stated,  says  the  Morning  Herald,  that 
some  disagreeable  differences  are  likely  to  arise 
between  the  omnibus  proprietors  and  their 
men,  in  consequence  of  the  movement  which 
the  latter  have  made  to  obtain  cessation  from 
labour  on  every  alternate  Sunday.  The  drivers 
and  conductors  have  recently  formed  a bene- 
volent institution,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
against  sickness  and  other  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes. This  society  has  taken  part  in  the 
above  movement,  and  it  is  said  that  several  of 
the  members  have,  in  consequence,  received 
notice  of  discharge  from  their  employment.  If 
this  determination  be  acted  upon,  the  pro- 
bability is  that  some  serious  “ opposition,”  in 
the  shape  of  competing  omnibuses,  will  be 
started  by  the  men.  The  poor  omnibus 
drivers  and  conductors  are  much  to  be  pitied. 


They  have,  indeed,  too  much  reason,  we  think, 
to  complain  of  “over-time.”  No  “galley- 
slave  ” was  ever  so  “ lashed  to  the  oar  ” as 
they  are  to  their  duties.  There  ought  to  be 
two  distinct  sets  of  men  for  each  omnibus, 
were  it  possible  to  make  such  an  arrangement, 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  the  men  as 
well  as  of  the  masters.  The  public  interests 
themselves  demand  it.  Such  an  arrangement 
would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to  put  an 
end  to  fretting  and  chafing  with  omnibus  men. 
All  they  themselves  ask,  however,  is  liberty 
every  alternate  Sunday,  but  even  that  necessi- 
tates a double  set  of  men,  at  least  for  the  time 
required. 

The  Timber  Trade. — It  having  been  re- 
presented to  the  Customs  authorities,  by  the 
| importers  of  wood  goods  at  the  port  of 
London,  that  difficulties  are  experienced  with 
respect  to  planks,  deals,  battens,  &c.,  entered 
i by  tale  upon  a computation  of  their  cubic 
j content,  calculated  according  to  the  scale  an- 
! nexed  to  the  Act  14th  and  15th  Viet.  cap.  62, 
j in  consequence  of  the  length  of  the  pieces  in 
[ the  scale  being  particularised  by  feet,  without 
[ an  allowance  of  any  fractional  part  thereof; 
I and  also,  in  consequence  of  the  importers  not 
j being  in  possession  of  the  exact  dimensions ; 
the  authorities  have  issued  a general  order  to 
j their  officers  at  all  the  ports  throughout  the 
kingdom,  directing  certain  regulations  in  the 
! matter  to  be  in  future  observed. 
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Proposed  Great  Exhibition  in  New 
Y'ork. — The  committee  on  the  petition  asking 
that  Edward  Riddle  may  be  permitted  to  erect 
on  Madison-square,  New  York,  a building  of 
iron  and  glass,  GOO  feet  long  and  200  wide,  for 
an  industrial  exhibition  of  all  nations,  have 
reported  favourably  to  the  City  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  a resolution,  granting  him  the 
sole  occupation  of  the  square  for  two  years, 
has  been  passed.  The  occupiers  of  the  land 
are  to  inclose  it  with  an  iron  fence,  to  cost  not 
less  than  6,000  dollars,  and  they  all  agree  that 
the  admission  price  to  said  enclosure  shall  at 
no  time  exceed  fifty  cents. 

Railway  Companies  and  Luggage. — 
At  the  Marylebone  County  Court  lately,  a 
lady  brought  an  action  against  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  for  35/.  14s.  3d. 
being  the  value  of  some  luggage  lost  at 
the  station.  It  appeared  by  the  statement 
of  an  omnibus  conductor,  named  Long, 
who  was  brought  up  on  a habeas  corpus 
expressly  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the 
luggage  was  stolen,  that  it  was  customary,  on 
the  arrival  of  trains,  for  the  porter  to  bring 
out  the  passengers’  luggage,  and  that  any 
omnibus  conductor  might  get  hold  of  it  and 
drive  off.  The  company  contended  that  they 
were  not  liable,  as  it  was  expressly  slated  in 
their  bye-laws  that  every  first-class  passenger 
would  be  allowed  112  lbs.  and  every  second- 
class  passenger  56  lbs.  free  of  charge,  but  that 
the  company  would  not  be  responsible  for 
luggage  unless  booked  and  paid  for.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  had  not  complied  with 
this  bye-law.  In  support  of  the  plaintiff’s  case 
Mr.  Goodman  stated  that,  in  order  to  test  the 
“ bye-law,”  he  had  applied  to  the  station  clerk 
to  book  his  luggage,  and  this  had  been  re- 
fused. Mr.  Amos  (the  judge)  said  it  would 
be  a most  extraordinary  thing  if  the  company 
coidd  enforce  such  a law  as  this,  made  by  them- 
selves, and  compel  passengers  to  book  their 
luggage  to  ensure  the  responsibility  of  the 
company.  A verdict  was  at  once  given  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  the  whole  amount, 
35/.  14s.  3d. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — The 
system  adopted  in  Prussia  of  running  the 
gutta  perchaed  wires  underground  has  proved, 
as  we  long  since  predicted,  so  complete  a 
failure,  that  the  directors  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Telegraph  have  resolved  to  substi- 
tute the  usual  mode  of  fixing  them  on  posts. 

I The  gutta  percha  was  constantly  eaten  away 
by  vermin.  The  wires,  however,  might  have 
been  protected  by  tubes.  The  directors  have 
ordered  tenders  to  be  taken  in  the  English 
markets  for  a considerable  supply  of  wire  for 

their  telegraphs. The  various  states  of 

Switzerland  have  subscribed  225,912f.  as  a 
loan,  without  interest,  for  the  construction  of 
electric  telegraphs.  The  sum  required  is 
500,000f. 

Lectures  to  Working  Men. — We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  a series  of  lectures  illustrative 
of  the  collections  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology,  is  about  to  be  given  for  behoof  of 
artizans,  who  will  be  admitted  by  free  tickets, 
for  which  early  application  ought  to  be  made, 
as  the  number  of  admissions  will  necessarily 
be  limited.  The  first  lecture  will  be  delivered 
on  Monday,  the  9th  of  February,  by  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair,  on  glass  and  its  composition,  and  the 
series  will  be  continued  by  other  lectures  on 
each  of  five  successive  Mondays,  at  eight  o’clock 
I in  the  evening. 

I Improvement  ofDwellings. — A society 
called  The  Windsor  Royal  Society  for  En- 
couraging and  Providing  better  Domestic 
Accommodation  for  the  Industrial  Classes,  has 
been  set  on  foot  at  a meeting  held  in  the 
Townhall,  Windsor,  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  society  is  to  have  a capital  of  6,000/.  in 
600  shares  of  10/.  each,  and  will  be  under  the 
patronage  of  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 
The  Prince  intends,  as  he  cannot  participate  in 
any  profits,  to  purchase  shares  to  the  amount 
of  200/.  and  present  them  to  the  society. 

St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden.  — Efforts 
are  being  made  to  obtain  for  this  church  of 
historical  interest  funds  for  some  stained  glass 
windows.  There  will  surely  be  little  difficulty 
in  effecting  this  in  such  a parish  as  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-garden. 
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Condensation  of  Moisture  in  Shop 
Windows.  — A correspondent,  M.  A.  D., 
appears  to  have  tried  our  suggestion  to  use 
some  deliquescent,  and  we  presume  has  found 
it  successful ; for  he  says,  with  reference  to  our 
request  to  be  informed  of  the  result  of  any 
such  trial — “ In  answer  to  the  request  headed 
‘ Condensation  on  Glass,’  in  No.  465,  vol.  x. : 
Well  mix  three  pounds  of  potash  with  one 
pound  of  common  salt.  Spread  it  well,  or  dis- 
solve it  in  as  small  a quantity  of  boiling  water 
as  you  can  : soak  it  all  up  with  dry  cloths,  and 
spread  them  near  the  glass.” 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land met  on  Thursday  evening,  the  22nd 
instant,  at  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes 
Irvine,  younger  of  Drum,  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  supported  by  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost and  Sir  A.  JL.  Hay.  After  an  address 
by  the  chairman,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Purdie,  of  Edinburgh,  giving  “ a 
comparative  estimate  of  mural  decorations,  as 
practised  in  our  country,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  accompanied  by  suggestions  as  to 
the  methods  by  which  professional  architects 
may  improve  this  department  of  native  art.” 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Associa- 
tion.— The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Cam- 
brian Archaeological  Association  is,  according 
to  the  Cardiff  Guardian,  to  be  held  at  Ludlow, 
in  the  autumn,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.,  of  Oakley  Park, 
who  has  succeeded  Earl  Cawdor.  As  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ludlow  abounds  in  objects 
of  antiquarian  interest,  more  so,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  part  of  the  marches  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  society’s  researches,  a very  large 
assembly  is  anticipated. 

District  Surveyorsiiip.  — By  the 
lamented  death  of  Mr.  W.  Grellier,  the  dis- 
trict surveyorship  of  St.  Mary’s,  Whitechapel, 
is  vacant. 


/LDVESLTZSEIVTENTS. 

rFHE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 

-M-  (with  the  collection  of  Materials.  Patents,  Processes,  4c„ 
connected  with  Architecture),  IS  NOW  OPEN  from  Ten  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street.  Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 
Season  Tickets,  including  a Catalogue,  admitting  the  holder  from 
the  loth  of  January  to  the  18th  ot  March,  Two  Shillings.  Free 
Tickets  may  be  had  for  Workmen,  on  applii 
JAS.  EDMESTON,  Jut. 

JAS.  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.Sj" 


GEWERA6E  and  DRAINAGE.— 

Mr  JOHN  PHILLIPS’S  engagement  as  Surveyor  to  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  having  determined  at 
Christmas,  he  can  now  devote  the  whole  or  portions  of  his  time 
to  the  sewerage  of  towns  and  the  drainage  of  houses  or  land. — 
Address  to  him  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Leslie's  Patents,  59,  Conduit- 
street,  London. 


TENDERS 

For  Parsonage  at  Staplefiold,  Sussex,  for  Rev.  R. 
Wilson.  Messrs.  Morria  and  Hebson,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

J.  Hodge  £1,989  0 0 

H.  Constable,  I’enshurst  1,877  18  9) 

J-  Arnall 1,876  17  3* 

Holloway  1,814  0 0 

Ockendcn  1,813  6 8 

W.  Smith,  London  1,704  0 0 

Thomas  Fisher,  Stratford  1,060  0 0 

l'ollock  and  M'Leunan,  London  1,580  0 0 


For  New  Workhouse  for  Westminster,  to  be  built  at 
Kensington.  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson,  architects  : — 

Tompson  £32,745  0 0 

Hurst 30,899  0 0 

Cooper  29,886  0 0 

Mansfield 28,433  0 0 

Glenn 27,923  0 0 

Hayward  and  Nixon 27,900  0 0 

Lee 27,872  0 0 

Kelk  27,861  0 0 

Lucas 27,208  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford 26,905  0 0 

Piper 26,482  0 0 

Little  and  Sons  26,443  0 0 

Holland 2,6380  0 0 

Sissons  and  Robinson  25,900  0 0 

Hill 25,290  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham  25,157  0 0 

Pollock 24,229  0 0 

Jay 23,517  0 0 

Myers  22,374  0 0 


For  the  Cambridge  Military  Asylum,  to  be  erected  at 
Kingston,  Mr.  Alloru,  architect : — 

Mason  (Kingston)  £4,389  0 0 

Holland  1,340  0 0 

Lucas  4,100  0 0 

Dove 4,060  0 0 

Haynes  4,040  0 0 

Jay  3,979  0 0 

Patman  (Kingston) 3,970  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner  3,840  0 0 

Grimsdell  3,834  0 0 

Myers 3,766  0 0 

Carter  and  Ellis  3,756  0 0 

Locke  and  Nosham 3,700  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

“Old  Subscriber  and  Builder”  (we  avoid  recommend- 
ing : probably,  however,  the  “ Parian  ” would  answer  his 
purpose),  “ E.  N.”  (a  dozen  times  a week  we  are  asked 
Dy  correspondents  to  send  them  the  date  of  our  paper 
containing  particular  articles,  &c.  Once  for  all,  we  must 
beg  them  to  refer  for  themselves),  “ S.  W.  D.,”  “ J.  W.,” 
“J.  S.  P.”  “E.  S.,”  “G.  H.  B. “C.  J.  M."  “A.B.C.” 
(asks  for  information  as  to  the  construction  of  a sudato- 
rium), “ T.  G.,"  “ J.  B.  N.,”  “ C.  D.,”  “ S.  H.,”  “A  Prac- 
tical Man”  (has,  apparently,  not  read  all  the  “ letters 
“ J.  J.  B.,”  “ J.  P.,  “ C.  C.,”  “ Quondam,"  “ Father  of  a 
Family,”  “A.  B.”  “Mr.  H."  “J.  R.  P."  “C.  C.  N." 
“A  Well-wisher,”  “Mr.  M.,”  “Outsider,"  “ C.  F.,” 
“ Timothy,”  “ M.  MacD.,”  “ A Plasterer  ” (next  week). 
« C.  W,  C.  P ” (under  our  mark),  » S.S”  (ditto). 


TAXATIONAL  DEFENCES. — An  Explana- 

-J- w tory  Description  of  Wilkinson’s  Stadia,  the  Prussian 
Musket,  the  Lancaster  (and  Minie  Rifles,  the  improved  Conica 
Bullet,  aud  Fire-arms  of  the  Earlier  Periods,  will  be  given  at  the 
ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION,  by  Mr.  Criape,  daily 
at  Three  o'clock,  and  at  Half-past  Eight  in  the  Evening i. — A 
Lecture  on  the  Music  of  Many  Nations,  with  Vocal  Hlusirations 
hv  T.  Thorpe  Peel,  Esq.,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
Evenings,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Exhibitions,  Lectures,  4c.,  4c.— 
Admission,  Is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age.  half- 
price.— Open  doily  from  Eleven  to  Five,  and  every  Evening,  except 
Saturday,  from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten 

TVf  ESSRS.  TROUGHTON  and  BEVAN, 

J-*JL  Ironmongers,  Ironfounders.  and  Millwrights.  15,  High- 
street.  Gravesend,  are  in  want  of  a YOUTH,  10  years  of  age,  as  an 
IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.  A premium  required;  and  one  who 
writes  a good  hand  will  be  preferred. 

A YOUTH  required  in  a Stone-Merchant’s 

-I*.  Office ; he  will  be  required  to  Measure,  keep  the  Men’s 
Time.  Work,  4c.  ; he  must  be  quick  at  Mensuration,  and  write  a 
good  hand,  os  lie  will  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  entire 
theory  of  the  business.— Address,  D.  D.  D„  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covent-Garden.  No  premium  required,  nor  any 
salary  given  for  the  first  twelve  months. 

TO  GRAINERS  AND  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

YY/rANTED,  immediately,  as  a CONSTANT 

’ * MAN,  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  above  busi- 
ness. References  as  to  character  and  ability  will  be  required.— 
Address,  A.  B.,  Post-office,  Tamwortli. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

YY/AlNTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of 

v v WORKS,  who  lias  had  the  superintendence  of  domestic 
work  under  an  ecclesiastical  architect.  A single  man  would  be 
preferred.— Apply  by  letter,  giving  references,  and  stating  with 
whom  last  engaged,  A.  B.,  34,  Kiclimond-road,  Bumsbury,  London. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

AA/’ANTED,  a stead)',  middle-aged,  active 

V V Man,  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  different 

branches,  to  SUPERINTEND  the  ERECTION  of  a BUILD- 
ING, of  moderate  extent,  for  a builder.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ences required  as  to  capability,  sobriety,  and  assiduity.— Letters 
addressed,  prepaid,  to  A.  Z , at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  I , York- 
street,  Coven  t-gardeu,  stating  amount  of  salary  required,  and  where 
last  engaged.  If  likely  to  suit,  will  be  replied  to. 

TO  GAS  ENGINEERS. 

YY7\A.NTED,  an  experienced  ENGINEER, 

V V of  undoubted  professional  ability,  to  superintend  the 
Laying  of  Street  Mains  and  the  Erection  of  a first-da-s  Gas  Works. 
Ho  must  be  able  to  produce  plans  and  specifications,  aud  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of  gas,  and  all  the 
details  connected  with  the  construction  of  the  most  approved  appa- 
ratus aud  machinery  for  works  capable  of  distributing  2o9,00o,ono 
during  the  year.  Salary  not  less  than  3001  per  annum— Apply  by 
letter  only  ias  personal  applications  or  canvassing  will  render 
candidates  ineligible)  to  the  Directors  of  the  Sheffield  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company,  25,  Norfolk-street,  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of 
February  next.  SAMUEL  S.  DEAKIN,  Chairman. 

Testimonials  of  unsuccessful  candidates  will  be  strictly  preserved 
and  returned.— Sheffield,  Jan.  15,  1862. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  4c. 

YYT’ANTED,  by  a strictly  sober  Man,  age  30, 

» ▼ PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  as  a THREE-BRANCH 
HAND  in  the  above  line.— Address,  E.  F.,  G.  Fowle’s,  12,  Roylev- 
strect,  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s. 

TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  4c. 

~W/~ ANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  30, 

▼ ▼ PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT  as  GENERAL  HAND, 

viz.  Papcrhanger,  Grainer,  Painter,  4o.  Reference  given  on  trial 
if  required  ; not  particular  to  town  or  country.— Apply  to  A.  B., 
at  Mr.  Stevens’s,  43,  Store-street,  Bedford-square. 

YYXANTED,  by  a Respectable  Married  Man, 

* » of  some  years' experience  in  Loudon,  a SITUATION  as 
HOUSE  and  ESTATE  CARPENTER  and  JOINER  ; the  Adver- 
ti'er  has  a knowledge  of  measuring  artificers'  and  sawyers’ work. 
A respectable  town  reference  can  be  given.— Address,  A.  Z.,  142, 
Oxfora-street. 

‘YY7’ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Practical 

▼ T Person,  who  can  measure,  take  out  quantities,  and  make 
drawings  and  plans  ; understands  bookkeeping  aud  estimating,  and 
hashadBumc  years  experience.  References  given.—  Address,  W., 
Mr.  Butler's,  2,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-eourt-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YYf ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

v * Foreman,  or  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  Works,  by  an 
experienced  person,  who  has  filled  such  situations  in  several  large 
firms.  Unexceptional  testimonials  and  references  to  ability  and 
character  oan  be  given.  — Address,  post-paid,  to  S.  E.  R.,  Mr. 
Stocker’s,  No.  25,  Lower-street,  Islington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

YY/’ANTED,  in  Loudon  a SITUATION  as 

“ T MANAGER  or  SUPERIOR  CLERK,  by  a Gentleman 
fully  capable  in  all  the  branches  of  the  profession,  comprising 
finished  drawings,  practical  constructions,  colouring,  and  perspec- 
tive, also  surveying  and  dilapidations.  Terms  moderate,  and  the 
most  unexceptionable  references  given  as  to  character,  position, 
and  ability,— Address,  ATZO,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Coventgarden. 

f AND  and  ESTATE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

M-jI  A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  of  ability  and  activity,  offers  his 
SERVICES  to  parties  requiring  such  in  the  above  undertakings. 
Undoubted  proof  as  to  ability,  activity,  4c.,  will  lie  produced.— 
Letters  addressed  to  T.  C.  l).,at  the  Office  of”  The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  will  be  attended  to. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  a portion  of  his 

mm.  time  disengaged,  wishes  to  meet  with  an  Architect  or 
Surveyor  requiringJOCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— Address  F.  S., 
Office  of  “ Tho  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  as  PARTNER, 

YY  MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  4o.,  of  uude- 
niablc  qualifications  as  to  abilities,  4c.,  is  open  to  an  OFFER 
>r  ENGAGEMENT.— Letters  addressed  to  L.  L.  L.,  at  the  Office  of 
‘ The  Builder,”  1,  York-Btreet,  Covcnt  Garden,  shall  be  attended  to. 

A N ENGINEER  about  to  leave  his  present 

jLM.  situation  wishes  an  EN GAGE  MEN  T.  Has  been  some  years 
conducting  saw-mills  for  wood  and  stone,  and  can  be  well  reoom- 
mended  by  his  employer.  Has  no  objection  to  town  or  country.— 
Address  to  S.  C„  114,  Cromer-street,  Bruns  wick-square. 

A S CLERK.— The  Advertiser,  from  his 

extensive  experience,  is  competent  to  undertake  the  duties- 
of  a Builder  s Office,  where  one  Clerk  only  is  employed,  or  to  take 
part  of  the  Measuring  and  Estimating,  and  the  general!  routine  of 
office  business.  Terms  a secondary  consideration.— Address,  V B 
Mr.  Warner's,  No.  9,  Francis-street,  St.  Pancras. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  about  20  years  of  age, 

wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  to  attend  a Circular-saw 
Bench,  or  Beal  and  Timber  Frames, aud,  if  required,  would  make 
himself  useful  to  fill  up  his  time  in  any  way  to  the  advantage  of 
his  employers.— Address  to  W.  B.,  Office  of  ” The  Builder,"  Vork- 
street,  Co vent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  GLASSCUTTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a Glasscutter  and 

Glazier,  and  has  been  used  to  the  management  of  a 
business,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT,  where  strict  attention  to 
business  would  be  of  service  to  an  employer.  Can  have  an  unde- 
niable character. -Address,  M.  W.,  21,  Ann's-place,  Hackney-road, 
near  Margaret-street. 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in 

all  the  branches  of  building,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can  make  out  fair  working  drawings,  &o.  Unexception- 
able reference  from  bis  late  engagement.— Address,  A.  B.  O.,  at  the 
Office  o “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 


ji^UILDERS,  Contractors,  Boiler  Makers, 

Engineers,  or  any  manufacturers  or  parties  requiring  a 
respectable  man  who  has  filled  a responsible  situation  in  a factory, 
kept  a set  of  books,  and  is  well  recommended,  may  hear  of  one 
who  has  no  objection  to  town,  country,  or  to  go  abroad,  by 
addressing  free,  C.  K„  14,  Stanloy-terrace,  Lower-road,  Rothcr- 
hithe,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS  (who  want 
occasional  assistance). 

13LANS,  Specifications  prepared.  Quantities 

, tok?11.  Estimates  made.  Works  measured,  Accounts  adjusted, 

and  Bookkeeping,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.— Apply,  by  letter, 
to  K.  J.,  It),  Carolinc-street,  Bcdford-squarc. 


___  TO  JAPAN NERS,  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a permanent 

SITUATION  as  JOURNEYMAN  or  WORKING  FORE- 
MAN to  a Japauner  or  Ornamental  Decorator  in  House  Painting, 
and  will  make  himself  useful  in  plain  work,  4c.  Can  write  well 
with  pen  or  pencil,  and  imitate  (the  various  woods  and’ marbles. 
Is  of  sober  and  industrious  habits  ; and  has  had  twenty  vears’  ex- 
pSI?.e£?e’  ^ ° objection  to  the  couutry.— Address,  ARGUS,  Office 
of  The  Builder,  'l,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS,  PLASTERERS,  4c. 

A PREMIUM  will  be  given  with  a LAD, 

14  years  of  age,  as  APPRENTICE,  where  he  would  be 
thoroughly  taught  the  trade.  If  to  board  and  lodge  in  the  house, 
■““”s  “ 


\ PER  HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

. . - P?tcnted  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders, and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 


walla  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  i 


Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is~  the*  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2s.  fid.  per  yard,  floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  a tv 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  p—  -in.  - — — *--> ...  - w 


uimeusious.  zs.  au.  per  yard,  silk  aud  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  B feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S,  451,  Oxford-street. 


PATENT  PAPER-HANGINGS 

from  original  French  Designs,  commencing  at  7d.  per  Piece. 
SATINS.  FLOCK,  GOLD,  MARBLE,  OAK,  GRANITE, 
Elegant  Borders  and  Fillings  for  Decoration,  equally  low. 
LINING-PAPER  AT  MILL  PRICES, 
ad  the  Ti 
--  ....  — .-gest  Mar 
-j  the  Kingdom,  at 
L.  MARKS  aud  00.%  Manufacturers  and  Importers,  2,  Grcat- 
Gueen-stroet.  and  31,  Parker-street,  Long-acre,  aud  Consignees  of 
the  principal  1 arisiau  Manufacturers.  Established  1830. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  cheapest  in 

London,  at  CROSS'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse's, 
y/f at.  l ortmnd-street.  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 


ielect  from  a stock  of  51 


Painted  Marble,  Granite,  aud  Oak  Papers  . . from  Old.  ' do 
Superior  During  and  Drawing  room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2Jd.  do. 


PAPERHANGINGS.— REDKISON’S 

new  Spring  Patterns,  at  reduced  prices.  Bed-room,  ball, 
and  staircase  papers,  from  5d.  to  9cL  per  piece:  dining-room  and 
parlour  papers,  from  9d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  piece  ; satin  drawing-room 
paper  from  2s.  to  3s.  6.1.  per  piece,  for  cash  only.  Patterns  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  approval,  on  receipt  of  four  portage 
stamps.— W.  REDKI80N,  Manufacturer,  43.  Fenchuroh-street, 
London  (late  W.  H.  Kipps).  Merchants  trading  to  the  Colonies 
supplied  on  the  most  liberal  terms. 


PAPER  HANGING  by  JAMES  MILES. 

-■-  —An  extensive  stock  from  the  best  machines,  nnd  hlnrfr* 


of  the  first-ra..  ... ... „ uiuiu.  vjuoci 

batins  Is.  3d.  the  12  yards  ; Parlours  aud  Drawing-rooms,  9d.,  10d 
lid.,  is. ; Bed-rooms,  7d.,  8d.,  9d.,  lOd.  ; Sienna  Marbles,  ud!,  lOd.'i 
Is.  At  MILES'S  Window-glass  and  Lead  Warehouse.  18.  Church- 
street,  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  terminus 


PAPERHANGINGS.— By  recent  improve- 

ments  in  block  aud  cylinder  printing,  good  satin  and  bed- 
room papers  are  offered  to  the  trade,  at  very  reduced  prices  bv 
JEFFREY,  ALLEN,  and  CO.,  Kent  and  Essex-yard,  110,  Wh’itc- 
chapcL 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER, No.  149,  Fleet-street,  Loudon, 
shades* 1 eaclJB  816  preparecl  111  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
HHHHfor  drawing  on  wood. 

H H H for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 

M medmm. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


PATENT  OFFICE,  123,  Chancery-lane. — 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. — The  cost  of  an  English  Patent  is 
now  reduced  201..  and  the  process  much  simplified.  Inventors 
aud  others  applying,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  are  gratuitously 
ished  with  every  information  for  obtaining  home  and  foreign 
its,  or  registrations  of  desigus.  Caveats  entered  — fee  one 
„ — jo.  Specifications  prepared,  and  mechanical  drawings  pva. 
cuted. -Address  Mr.  FREDERICK  GEORGE  BRAZIEIlTPatent 
Office,  123,  Chancery-lone. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  31,  1852. 


Now  ready,  with  many  woodcuts,  post  Svo.,  10s.  (Id. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  the  DANES  and 

NORTHMEN  in  ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  and  IRE- 
LAND. 

By  J.  J.  A.  WOR8AAE,  of  Copenhagen. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-strcet 


Now  ready,  with  Portrait*.  S vols,  8to..  42s. 

LIVES  of  the  FRIENDS  and  CONTEM- 
PORARIES of  LORD  CHANCELLOR  CLARENDON. 
Illustrative  of  Portraits  in  his  Gallery;  with  an  Account  of  the 
Origin  of  the  Collection,  and  a Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Picture*.  By  Lady  THERESA  LEWIS. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarlc-strect. 


HANDBOOK  TO  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Now  ready,  with  300  Woodcuts,  post  8vo.,  7.«.  (Id. 

THE  ANTIQUITIES  in  the  BRITISH 

MUSEUM.  Being  a Description  of  the  Remains  of  Greek, 
Assyrian  Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  Art  preserved  there. 

By  W.  S.  W.  VAUX.  F.S.A.,  Assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Antiquities,  British  Museum. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-streeL 


EVERY  OFFICER'S  MANUAL. 

Now  readv.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  1 vol..  8vo., 

SELECTIONS  from  the  D U K E of 

WELLINGTONS  DESPATCHES  and  GENERAL 
ORDERS. 

Bv  COL.  GURWOOD,  C.B. 

“ The  Duke  of  Wellington’s  Despatches  will  be  a source  of  won- 
der. praise,  ami  admiration  to  la'e.  very  late  generations.” 

” It  would  be  idle  at  this  time  of  dnv  to  dilate  on  the  treasure 
our  country  possesses  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Despatches — or 
the  wisdom  which  sanctioned  their  publication  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  illustrious  author."—  Quarterly  Revis.w. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarlo-street 


MURRAY’S  ILLUSTRATED  PRAYER  BOOK. 

Now  ready,  illustrated  with  ornamental  borders,  initial  letters, 
aud  engravings  from  the  Old  Masters.  One  volume,  crown  8vo. 
91'.  in  antique  cloth.  

The  book  of  common  prayer 

and  Administration*  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Illustra- 

tlons’  By  the  Rev  THOMAS  JAMES.  M.A.,  . 

Vicar  of  Sibbcrtoft  ami  Tbeddineworth,  and  Examining  Chaplain 
to  the  Bisiiop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

“ Not  surpassed  by  the  life-engrossing,  laborious  productions  of 
those  good  told  transcribers  in  cloistered  cells  of  the  past"—  The 

“ It  ^impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
this  work."—  Cambridge  Chronicle. 

*,*  May  also  be  had  in  antique  calf,  or  morocco. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarlo-strect. 


MURRAY’S  MODERN  COOKERY. 

Now  ready,  printed  in  a large  clear  type,  with  IDO  illustrative 
Woodcut-',  postSvo.,  6s.,  strongly  bound. 

Modern  domestic  cookery, 

founded  upon  principles  of  Economy  and  Practical  Know- 
ledge, and  adapted  for  private  families. 

“ No  housekeeper  ought  to  be  without  this  book,  which  is  adapted 
to  every  gmde  of  society— the  rich,  the  middle  classes,  and  the 
poor."— Durham  Advertiser. 

“The  value  of ' Murray's  Modern  Domestic  Cookery ' consists.  , 
it*  plainness  and  practicability.  The  experimental  and  imprac- 
ticable character  of  the  fashionable  modern  cookery  books  had  led 
ns  to  fear  that  a great  deal  too  much  of  the  national  time  would 
be  wasted  in  culinary  trifling.  For  the  honour  of  British  cooks, 
and  for  the  comfort  of  British  digestion,  Mr.  Murray  comes  for- 
ward to  the  rescue."— Liternri/  Guzette. 

"One  of  the  most  practically  useful  b*oks  we  have  seen  on  the 
subject."— Britith  Critic. 

JOHN  MURRAY',  Albemarlc-strect. 


CHAMBERS'S  SIXPENNY  MISCELLANY. 

Now  readv.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  price  (Id. 

CHAMBERS’S  POCKET  MISCELLANY: 

A Literary  Companion  for  the  Rail,  the  Fireside,  and  tin 
Bush.  To  be  continued  in  Monthly  Volumes. 


This  day  is  published,  price  is.  Numbers  IX.  and  X.  (completing 
the  Work),  of 

rrmE  COMIC  HISTORY  of  ROME 

i-  By  the  Author  of  “ The  Comic  History  of  England." 
Illustrated  with  Two  large  Coloured  Plates 


1 numerous  Wood 


Bv  JOHN  LEECn. 

* . ’■  The  Volume  will  be  published  on  the  5th  February,  price 
lls.  in  cloth. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


M 


R.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S 

COMPANION  LIBRARY,  for  FEBRUARY,  1802. 
London : 90,  Fleet-stroet. 

In  crown  8vo.  with  miniature  Woodcuts. 

The  companion  shakspere, 

comprehending  all  needful  Commentary.  In  Numbers, 
twice  a month,  each  containing  a single  Play,  sewed  in  a liaivi- 
w rapper,  price  6d.  and  in  Monthly  Parts,  price  Is.  each.  The 
: edition  formiug  Six  portable  Volumes. 

Part  I.  and  Numbers  3 and  4. 

In  crown  8vo  with  Woodcuts, 

The  best  stor y-t ellers. 

To  be  completed  in  16  Monthly  Parts.  Part  I.  price  Is. 

In  crown  8vo„  Illustrated  with  Woodcuts. 

Half-hours  with  the  best 

AUTHORS;  including  Two  new  Volumes  of  Half-Hours 
with  The  Best  Letter  Writers;  with  Biographical  and  Critical 
Notices.  By  Cuaiilhs  Knight.  To  be  completed  in  16  Monthly 
Parti.  Fart  I.,  price  Is. 

TRAVELLING  HOURS  : a Series  of  Short 

Papers  ou  popular^Subjects,  to  Ik  published  occasionally. 

In  crown  8vo,. 

THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE.  To  be  com- 

- plctcd  in  Twelve  Parts,  and  to  form  Three  Volumes. 

Part  III.,  price  Is. 


T 


MR.  CHARLES  KNIGHT’S  SERIALS, 

for  FEBRUARY.  1852. 

London : 90,  Fleet-street. 

In  Parts  Is.,  and  Sections  2s.  6d., 

PICTORIAL  SHAKSPERE:  the 

National  Edition.  Parts  XXX.  and  XXXI.  : also  Section 
XV.,  in  wrappers.  Vol.  II.  Histories,  cloth  boards,  now  ready. 


II 

c 


No.  X.,  price  3d.,  and  Part  V..  price  6d.. 

'URIOSITIES  of  INDUSTRY. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  EDITION  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  CYCLOPAEDIA, 

containing  Supplementary  Artioler  in  the  Sciences  and 
Arts.  Geography.  History,  and  Biography,  added  at  the  end  of 
each  letter.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty  M mtlily  Part*. 


In  wrapper,  price  Is. 

rjIHE  BRITISH  ALMANACK,  for  1852. 

In  wrapper,  price  3s.  fld. 

rjIHE  COMPANION  to  the  ALMANACK. 

In  cloth  hoards,  lettered,  price  -Is. 

THE  BRITISH  ALMANACK  and 

COMPANION.  1352,  together. 

MAPS  and  ATLASES  of  the  SOCIETY 

for  the  DIFFUSION  of  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE.  The 
whole  of  the  Map*  corrected  to  the  present  time.  Single  Maps  and 
Plans  of  Cities,  plain.  6d.  each  ; coloured,  9tl.  Atln.se!,  plniti  and 
coloured,  very  handsomely  and  strongly  half-bound  in  morocco  or 
rusoia,  from  12s.  to  91.  lls. 

A PROSPECTUS,  with  full  particulars  of 

the  Maps  and  Atlases,  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  of  Mr. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT'S  Publications,  with  Specimen  Pages  of 
New  Works,  forwarded  (post  free),  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 
90,  Fleet-street.  London. 

Aud  sold  by  all  Booksellers  throughout  the  country. 


Just  published,  in  three  parts,  complete. 

SIR  C.  WREN’S  PAROCHIAL 

CHURCHES. 

By  JOHN  CLAYTON.  Architect. 

Containing  Sixty  Imperial  Plates,  of  Geometrical  Drawings.  In 
Parts,  or  bound  in  one  volume,  price  4l.  11s.  fid. 

Subscribers' names  received  by  the  Author,  38,  Elizibeth-street, 
Eaton-square. 


Just  ready,  price  2s.  (id. 

MIE  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  B.  ROBERTS. 

London : WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Avo  Maria-lane. 


NEW  SPORTING  WORK.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
JOHN  LEACH. 

This  day  is  published,  the  Second  Number  (to  be  completed  ii 
Twelve  Monthly  parts,  price  Is.  each),  of 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR. 

By  the  Author  of  " Handley  Cross.””  Jorrock's  Jaunts,” 
Ac.  Illustrated  with  One  Coloured  Engraving  and  numerous 
W’oodcuts,  h.v  John  Lkecii.  , ,, 

"The  peculiarities  of  ‘Sponges  Tour'  render  it  n thoroughly 
sporting  novel,  produced  hv  a profound  practitioner  in  the  hunting 
ticld.  and  it  is  admirably  illustrated  by  Leeoli."— Lett's  Life. 

" ‘Mr.  Sponge’s  Sporting  Tour'  will  be  eagerly  read  in  its  present 
form."— Sunday  Tilth's. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie  street. 


HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE,  a Supplement  to  HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.  Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS.— This  dav  is 
published,  price  2d.,  the  Number  for  January  (being  the  First 
Number  of  Volume  III.),  of 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  NARRATI\  E of 

CURRENT  EVENTS  ; which  being  declared,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a legal  publication  not  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  Stamp  Act,  will  he  regularly  con- 
tinued aud  much  improved.  A Number  is  published  at  the  end  of 
each  month. 

Volumes  I.  and  II., for  1850  nnd  1831,  are  always  on  sale,  price 

Hs.  each  iu  cloth. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  “ Household  Words,"  No.  16,  Wclling- 
ton-street  North.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Just  published,  prioe  is.  the  29th  edition,  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

1852,  containing  upwardsof  11,000  PRICES  and  Memoranda. 
The  whole  has  undergone  revision,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
reduction  iu  the  price  of  Timber,  Deals,  aud  other  Materials.  It 
also  contains  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  and  Paving  Act. 

To  be  bad  at  the  Office  of  " The  Builder ;"  WEALE.  High  Hoi- 
bom;SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  booksellers  . 
also  of  the  Author,  at  the  Office  of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  aud 
Architect's  Journal,"  19,  Arundel-street,  Strand. 


CARPENTER'S  SPELLING-NEW  EDITION. 

New  Edition,  corrected  ; in  19ino„  price  Eighteenponce, 

THE  SCHOLAR’S  SPELLING 

ASSISTANT,  wherein  the  Words  are  arranged  according 
i their  Principles  of  Accentuation. 

By  THOMAS  CARPENTER. 

New  Editiou,  corrected  throughout. 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  OREEN.  and  LONGMANS; 
and  WHITTAKER  and  CO. 


N 


New  Edition,  carefully  corrected  and  greatly  improved, 

.TEW  UNIVERSAL  FRENCH 


GRAMMAR  ; being  an  accurate  System  of  French  Aoci- 
lence  and  Syntax,  on  a Methodical  Plan, 

By  N.  HAMEL,  Graduate  in  the  University  of  Caen,  and  Rector 
of  the  Town  of  L'Algle,  iu  Normandy. 

12(00,  price  4s  bound. 

EXERCISES  ON  HAMEL’S  GRAMMAR,  4s. 

—KEY,  3a 

Lately  published.  l3mo.  5s.  6d.  hound, 

HAMEL’S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR  and  EXER- 

CrSES.  A New  Edition,  in  One  Volume.  By  N.  LAMBERT.— 
KEY,  4s. 

Loudon:  LONGMAN  anl  CO.,  and  WHITTAKER  and  CO. 


HORNSEY’S  WORKS. 

New  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  improved.  12mo.  prioe  2s., 

I^HE  PRONOUNCING  EXPOSITOR;  or, 

a New  Spelling-Book;  in  which  the  divisible  words  are 
divided  agreeably  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Drs.  Lowth  and 
Asb,  and  pronounced  and  explained  according  to  the  best  and  most 
recent  authorities. 

By  JOHN  HORNSEY. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  CHILD’S  MONITOR.  12mo.  4s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  MONOSYLLABLES.  18mo. 

18  ORTHOGRAPHICAL  EXERCISES.  18mo.  Is. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN, and  LONGMANS. 


SHAHP'S  BRITISH  GAZETTEER. 

Just  published,  uniform  with  Johnston's  New  General  Gazetteer  of 
the  World,  in  Two  Volumes,  8vo.  price  21.  IBs.  cloth  ; and  to  ap- 
pear in  Monthly  Ports,  price  Ilalf-a-Crowu  each, 

ANEW  GAZETTEER;  or,  Topographical 

Dictionary  of  the  British  Islands  and  Narrow  Seas.  Com- 
prising concise  Descriptions  of  about  Sixty  Thousand  Places.  Scnta, 
Natural  Features,  am!  Objects  of  Note,  founded  on  the  best  Autho- 
rities ; full  Particulars  of  the  Boundaries.  Registered  Electors,  Ac . 
of  the  Parliamentary  Boroughs;  with  a reference  under  every 
name  to  the  sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  as  far  as  completed  : 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  a General  View  of  the  Resources  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  a short  Chronology,  and  an  Abstract  of  oer- 
taiu  Results  of  the  Census  ofl851. 

By  JAMES  A.  SHARP.  Esq. 


With  numerous  Illustrations.  2s.  fid.  each, 

Useful  arts  employed  in  the 

PRODUCTION  of  FOOD. 

USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  in  the  PRO- 

DUCTION of  CLOTHING. 

USEFUL  ARTS  EMPLOYED  in  the  CON- 

STRUCTION of  DYVELLI NO- HOUSES. 

London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER  and  SON,  West  Strand. 


N1 


ORTH’S  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE,  for 

FEBRUARY.  Price  2d.  contains-!.  PERPETUAL 


MOTION  applied  to  Navigation,  with  illustrations  of  Machii. .. 

3 The  'Vagabond  Crusade,  social  and  humorouB  Novel,  by  the 
Editor,  illustrated  in  the  style  of  “ Peudeunis.”  3.  " Cases"  of  Cor- 


ruption.  by  James  lXannay.  4.  The  ((hosts  of  the  Old  Masters. 
5.  A Schoolboy's  Love-story.  C.  Wanted,  some  Hc'ocs  ! 7.  Con- 
fessions of  a Pin.  8.  The  Last  of  the  Whigs.  9.  Parisian  Police. 
10.  From  Thaw  to  Frost.  11.  (Caricature)  The  Patent  French 
Automaton  Soldier  1 Office,  61.  Snow-hilL 
Sold  by  Messrs.  PIPER.  Brother,  and  CO.,  23  Paternoster-row, 
and  by  all  Booksellers  in  Europe  aud  America. 


Gratis  with  the  “dispatch.”— The 

SECOND  DISTRIBUTION  of  the  ILLUSTRATED 
COLOURED  CHART  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  will  take  place  on 
Sunday  next,  the  1st  of  February,  on  which  day  all  persons  who 
were  disappointed  iu  receiving  a copy  of  this  highly-interesting 
statistical  document,  may  secure  it  by  giving  orders  to  the  news- 
venders  in  town  and  country,  or  by  forwarding  them  to  the 
“ Dispatch  ” Office,  139.  Fleet-street.  This  highly  finished  Chart 
shows  liy  diagrams  in  different  oolours,  and  at  one  view, 
the  number  of  persons  who  daily,  during  a period  of  fire 
months,  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  ; the  amount  of  money 
taken  at  the  doors,  and  derived  from  various  sources  ; and 
ottier  valuable  statistics.  It  is  surmounted  with  an  engraved 
View  of  the  Building,  and  has  been  prepared  by  Corporals 
A.  Gardener  and  J.  Mack,  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  copied.  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  for  the 
••  Weekly  Di-patch.”  In  consequence  of  the  expected  large  demaud 
for  the  Chart,  over  and  above  the  enormous  issue  on  the  4th  of 
January,  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  all  orders  may  be  sent  in  at 
the  earliest  possible  period. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

and  other  DRAWINGS. 
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ATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  7,  1852. 


HE  production  in  England  of  a 
large  and  elaborate  work  on 
classic  art  is  so  great  a novelty 
at  this  time,  that  we  hasten  to 
welcome  Mr.  Penrose’s  “Inves- 
;ation  of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Archi- 
:ture,”  which  has  just  now  been  published, 
it  for  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  we  should 
it  have  had  this.  It  is  not  likely  that  any 
dividual s would  have  incurred  the  necessary 
tlay  with  the  certainty  almost  (we  grieve  to 
y it)  of  so  limited  a sale  as  would  render 
3s  inevitable.  The  Dilettanti  Society,  as 
ost  of  our  readers  know,  is  composed  of 
ntlemen  devoted  to  art  and  antiquities.  It 
now  in  its  118th  year,  and  consists  of 
rty-two  members,  who  dine  together  on  the 
st  Sunday  in  every  month  during  the  season, 
alpole,  speaking  in  1743  of  this  club,  in 
nnection  with  the  establishment  of  an  opera, 
ps,  “ the  nominal  qualification  [to  be  a 
;mber]  is  having  been  in  Italy,  and  the  real 
e being’drunk.”  We  need  not  say  this  does 
t apply  now.  The  two  oldest  members  are 
2 Duke  of  Somerset  (1799),  and  Lord 
>rthwick  (1802);  the  two  youngest  are  Mr. 
oderip  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
551).  It  has  assisted  in  the  production  of 
reral  fine  works,  and  the  book  now  before 
is  one  of  them.  This  is  illustrated  with 
merous  large  engravings  and  vignettes, 
Lhout  regard  to  expense,  which  makes  us 
>re  regret  that  so  many  pages  of  the  letter- 
jss,  at  all  events  in  our  copy,  are  “smudged,” 
parently  through  not  being  sufficiently  dried 
fore  binding. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  on  the  present 
:asion  to  a brief  exposition  of  the  origin, 
ject,  and  contents  of  the  works. 

In  1845  Mr.  Penrose  visited  Athens,  and 
nained  there  some  months.  In  the  spring 
the  following  year,  making  reference  to  the 
pertained  fact  that  traces  of  the  most  refined 
>ught  and  subtle  optical  principles  were  to 
found  in  the  Greek  buildings  of  the  best 
te,  entirely  overlooked  by  Stuart  and  Revett, 

I not  adequately  noticed  in  any  later  work, 
ae  proposed  to  the  trustees  of  the  British 
lseum  to  provide  himself  with  the  requisite 
truments  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  give  his 
vices  to  the  investigation  of  them  free  of  all 
rsonal  expenses  (the  results  to  be  handed  to 
: trustees  for  publication  if  they  should 
nk  fit),  provided  he  were  sent  out  armed 
,h  their  sanction  and  authority.  He  con- 
ered  that  it  would  require  five  or  six 
nths’  work  thoroughly  to  examine  the 
rthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Theseus ; that 
i expense  in  scaffolding  and  assistance 
uld  amount  to  about  50/. ; and  he  said  that 
would  be  quite  satisfied  if  her  Majesty’s 
nister  were  authorised  to  supply  these  ex- 
lses  in  furtherance  of  the  work.  The 
stees  felt  that  the  undertaking  proposed  was 
eign  to  their  purpose,  and  were  obliged  to 
dine  it.  But  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was 
o secretary  to  the  society  of  dilettanti,  con- 
'ing  the  proposition  to  that  body,  it  was 


immediately  accepted,  and  thence  the  work  in 
question.  Its  full  title  is,  “ An  Investigation 
of  the  Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,  or 
the  Results  of  a recent  Survey  conducted  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  optical  refinements  exhi- 
bited in  the  construction  of  the  ancient  build- 
ings at  Athens.  By  Francis  Cranmer  Penrose, 
Architect,  M.A.”*  It  may  be  described  in 
brief  as  a treatise  “ on  the  systematic  devia- 
tions from  ordinary  rectilineal  construction, 
found  in  the  principal  works  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, which  arise  out  of  and  pervade  the 
entire  design  of  the  building.”  The  aim  pro- 
posed is,  1st,  the  establishment  of  the  fact; 
2ndly,  the  determination  of  the  exact  nature  of 
these  deviations ; and,  3rdly,  to  aid  in  arriving 
at  some  knowledge  of  the  theory  on  which  they 
were  made.  Of  the  general  character  of  the 
investigations  on  which  this  work  is  founded 
our  readers  are  already  informed,  and  if  we 
give  them  an  outline  of  the  table  of  contents, 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  carried  out.  Chapter 
1 contains  a general  description  of  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens ; 2 treats  of  the  iconographic 
and  orthographic  proportions  of  the  Parthe- 
non ; 3,  of  the  discovery  of  the  curvature  of 
the  horizontal  lines  in  that  building,  and  the 
jointing  of  the  stones  in  Greek  architecture 
generally;  4 speaks  of  the  inclination  of  the 
columns ; 5,  of  the  Entasis ; 6 gives  details  of 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon;  and  7 is 
on  the  curves  of  Athenian  mouldings ; 8 and 
9 treat  of  the  Polychromy  of  the  Parthenon 
and  the  Propylsea;  10  gives  a description  of  the 
latter  building;  11  treats  of  the  Theseum  ; 12 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus  ; and  13,  of 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  Parthenon.  The  14th 
and  last  is  on  the  theory  of  the  Optical  Cor- 
rections adopted  by  the  Greek  architects. 

We  will  mention  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Propylsea,  the  drawings  from  which  the  plates 
have  been  engraved — and  very  careful  draw- 
ings they  are— were  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Willson,  who  was  the  companion  of  the  author 
in  Athens. 

Vitruvius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  alludes 
to  the  curvature  of  what  are  usually  considered 
horizontal  lines,  and  he  points  out  that  the 
stylobate  (or  substructure  on  which  the 
columns  rest)  should  rise  gradually  from  the 
ends  towards  the  centre  (“  as  it  would  other- 
wise appear  like  the  bed  of  a channel  ”),  and 
that  the  capitals  of  the  columns  should  not 
be  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  level,  but 
should  deviate  from  the  straight  line  in  pro- 
portion to  the  addition  given  to  the  centre  of 
the  stylobate. 

The  first  notice  of  the  fact  in  Athens  was 
made  in  1837,  when  Mr.  John  Pennethorne,  an 
English  architect,  discovered  the  curvature, 
and  afterwards  published  his  observations  in 


the  shape  of  a pamphlet.  The  entasis,  or  swell 
in  the  upright  lines  of  the  columns  of  the 
Parthenon,  was  established  by  Professor 
Cockerell  in  1810,  and  the  inclination  of  the 
columns,  by  Professor  Donaldson  about  1829. 
It  is  singular  how  few  of  us  observe  even  what 
we  see ! 

“The  flattest  curve  which  has  ever  been 
applied  to  any  architectural  line  for  the  con- 
fessed purpose  of  pleasing  the  eye  is  that,  pro- 
bably, which  forms  the  entasis  of  the  columns 
of  the  Erechtheum.  In  these,  the  amount  of 
departure  from  a straight  line,  or  to  speak 
mathematically,  the  sagitta  of  the  curve,  is 
only ‘0195  in  21*12,  which  is  equivalent  to 
108  in  100  feet.  The  value  of  the  increment 
of  curvature  corresponding  to  the  flank  of  the 
Parthenon  is  *156  in  100  feet,  so  that  the  curve 
of  the  column  of  the  Erechtheum, — a curve 
confessedly  productive  of  the  impression  of 
beauty, — is  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  as 
great  as  that  of  the  stylobate  of  the  Parthenon; 
we  cannot,  therefore,  deny  that  the  curvature 
of  the  horizontal  lines  may  produce  some 
optical  effect  of  beauty.” 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
travellers  who  have  wondered  why  the  fronts 
of  the  Greek  buildings  were  so  much  less  “ dry 
and  hard  ” than  our  imitations  of  them,  must 
have  felt  (however  unconsciously)  the  beauty 
of  the  horizontal  curvature.  Without  the 
entasis  the  outlines  of  columns  seem  con- 
cave instead  of  straight.  It  was  applied  so 
delicately,  however,  by  the  Greeks,  that  it  is 
scarcely  appreciable,  except  by  its  indirect 
effects.  The  Italian  architects,  of  the  Revival, 
magnified  it  very  absurdly,  making  the  diameter 
of  the  column  at  about  one-third  of  its  height 
actually  larger  than  at  the  base.  In  no  one  of 
the  Athenian  examples,  except  Jupiter  Olyra- 
pius,  is  the  profile  of  the  column  even  perpen- 
dicular at  the  base,— the  entasis  is  kept  sub- 
ordinate to  the  diminution.  Mr.  Penrose  found 
the  entasis  in  every  case  so  nearly  resembling 
one  of  the  forms  of  the  Conic  Sections,  viz., 
the  hyperbola,  that  he  is  satisfied  this  was  the 
curve  used  in  the  Athenian  structures.  The 
use  of  the  hyperbolic  or  parabolic  curves  in 
the  Greek  mouldings  produces  a wonderful 
variety  of  light  and  shade. 

The  greatest  amount  of  curvature  in  the 
horizontal  lines  of  Greek  structures  was  found 
in  the  new  or  Hecatompedon  Parthenon, 
and  in  the  Propytea.  In  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  curve  only  occurs  in  the  entabla- 
ture, the  line  of  the  steps  being  straight 
and  level.  The  measurements  are  given  in  the 
two  first  columns  of  the  following  table ; and 
if  the  length  of  the  curved  lines  in  the  above- 
mentioned  cases  be  all  either  increased  or 
diminished,  as  the  case  may  require,  to  an 
uniform  length  of  100  feet  (the  rise  of  the 
centre  of  the  line  always  preserving  its  pro- 
portions to  the  length),  the  third  column  will 
'ive  the  relative  amount  of  rise. 


Buildings. 

Actual  length 
of  the  front 
or  flank, 
measured. 

Actual  rise  above 
a straight  lino 
joining  the 
extremities. 

Proportional  rise 
corresponding 
to  a length  of 
100  feet. 

1 . J nailer  Olympuu — 

354-2 

2.  Sn'i-h-nemeut  of  the  Parthenon  — 

Iront 

•150 

Flank 

•233 

3.  Theteum  — 

Front . 

•063 

104-2 

■101 

4.  Parthenon  — 

Front 

101-3 

•228=Flank  x >--- 

Hank  

228  1 

hntablnturo  from  eastern  front  

100-2 

•171— J -288 

Ditto  on  flanks,  restored  

227- 

5.  P ropy  hr  a — 

Entablature  from  eastern  portico  ... 

681 

•119 

•175 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  I curvature  of  the  temple  of  Theseus  is  about  the 
* London : Longman  and  Co.;  and  John  Murray.  | same  as  that  of  the  earlier  Parthenon ; while  in 
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the  Periclean  temple  it  is  greater  by  one  half. 
The  effect  of  the  curvature  in  the  case  of  the 
temple  of  Theseus  may  have  shown  that  an 
increase  of  curvature  would  be  attended  with 
advantage.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  curves 
have  resulted  from  accident ; but  that  the 
curvature  of  horizontal  lines  was,  neverthe- 
less, a practice,  seems  established  beyond 
a doubt.  In  some  cases  it  was  omitted. 
The  temple  at  Bassie,  for  example,  although  a 


cuous  in  the  individual  productions  of  nature  ; 
from  the  daisy  to  the  mammoth.  It  might  be 
obscured  by  accidents  of  position,  as  in  the 
case  of  a mob  of  people  or  a herd  of  wild 
horses ; but  if  these  were  arranged  in  symme- 
trical form,  as  that  of  a regiment  of  soldiers, 
a general  effect  of  order  was  produced,  equally 
as  in  the  individual.  The  principle  of  order, 
that  serene  tranquillity  which  ought  to  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  all  fine  art,  was  especially 
enforced  by  Aristotle  in  its  application  to  archi- 
tecture. In  the  remains  of  Greek  art  it  was 
conspicuous;  whereas  Michelangelo  and  his 
followers  had  sinned  greatly  against  it  in  their 


. ..  nmuncio  uau  oiimiv.u  giiuMj  ......  ..  ...  

work  of  the  very  best  period,  gives  no  inuica-  , pjcjureSque  style,  which  was  in  fact  an  un 
tion  of  original  curvature.  Mr.  Penrose  ex-  authorized  modern  invention,  arising  out , 
plains  this  on  the  supposition  that  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  painter  architects. 

of  its  comparatively  unfrequented  situation  it  The  tront  of  St.  Peter’s  was  particularly  defi- 
oi  its  comparamriy  1 Clent  ln  ti,18  respect.  It  would  be  seen  by 

was  not  thought  worth  while  to  incur  the  an  ejevaljon  ()f  that  there  were  no  two  inter- 
additional  expense  necessarily  attending  it.  j columniations  of  equal  width;  besides  which 
As  to  the  reason  for  these  deviations,  our  ! coupled  columns  were  introduced  and  the 
,,  whole  front  cut  up  in  a way  which  deprived  it 
author  thinks  i'.  difficult  to  imagine  any  oilier  of  ^ orjer  an(|  rep0se>  an(j  produced  an  un- 
than  that  they  were  intended  to  correct  certain  pleasant  effect.  In  the  design  by  Fontana  fori 
influences  which  tended  to  make  the  apparent  the  same  facade,  the  principle  of  order  had 
differ  from  the  real  form  ; and  he  is  disposed  been,  on  the  contrary,  well  preserved.  In  the 
. r l • architecture  of  the  Revival,  broken  pediments 

to  think  that  tlie  want  of  each  correction  w as  Ij  architraves  were  constantly  introduced: 
felt  and  the  correction  applied  separately.  one  pe,)iment  Was  placed  within  another ; and 
His  opinion  is  that  " the  origin  of  the  hori-  J many  similar  irregularities  were  committed,— 
zontal  curve  was  to  obviate  a disagreeable  | the  architects  of  that  period  forgetting  that 
effecf  produced  by  the  contrast of  the  hori- 

zontal  with  the  inclined  lines  of  a flat  pedi-  | from  ^ose  of  nature  by  their  greater  exactness 
ment,  causing  the  former  (that  is  the  cornice)  I an(j  regularity.  It  was  right,  however,  to 
to  appear  deflected  from  the  angles.”  If  we  exempt  the  works  of  Raffaelle  from  this  cen- 
1 F - - — ’ sure.  As  an  architect,  his  designs  were  con- 

formable  to  the  spirit  of  the  antique  in  their 
regard  to  order.  Although  a thorough  master 
of  the  picturesque,  he  had  reserved  that  quality 
for  his  pictures,  and  observed  a rigorous  order 
in  his  buildings.  Palladio  also  merited  the 
same  degree  of  praise. 

One  method  of  attaining  order,  which  had 
been  successfully  practised,  was  by  an  equi- 
distant arrangement  of  windows  and  doors. 
This  might  be  seen  in  Whitehall  Chapel,  where 
the  main  architectural  features  were  irregular, 
but  the  windows  equidistant.  The  same  pecu- 
ornamtnts  so  far  as  they  are  preserved  to  us;  Parity  might  he  noticed  in  the  barracks  in  the 
and,  above  all,  the  unrivalled  sculpture,  to  Birdcage- walk 
which  the  architecture  of  the  temple  served  as 


remember  rightly,  Dr.  Emil  Braun  suggested 
that  it  was  to  make  the  lines  harmonize  with 
the  sea  horizon. 

Our  author  concludes  his  work  with  some 
eloquent  observations  on  the  beauty  of  Grecian 
architecture,  which  he  considers, — remembering 
“the  studied  harmony  of  the  proportions,  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  evinced  in  the  optical  correc- 
tions, and  the  exquisite  taste  shown  in  the 
selection  of  the  mouldings,  and  in  the  coloured 


a glorious  framework,”— is,  humanly  speaking, 
perfect.  A greater  range  has  been  attempted 
in  other  styles,  and  successfully,  but  for  con- 
summate delicacy  and  judgment,  the  Greeks 
have  had  no  equals.  The  study  of  their  works 
is  incumbent  on  all  who  would  render  them- 
selves worthy  the  title  of  Architect. 

Mr.  Penrose’s  book  is  the  result  of  most 
elaborate  and  careful  investigations,  guided  by 
intelligence  and  sound  scientific  knowledge  : 
it  will  find  a place  in  every  architectural 
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library,^  and  mint  be  refemd  to  ^ »U  carried  out  the  same  principle,  by 


would  thoroughly  understand  the  principles  of 
Grecian  art. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  Mr.  Cockerell’s  third  lecture,  he  pro- 
ceeded, from  the  alphabet  of  the  art,  to  consi- 
der its  syntax,  as  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  under 
the  following  heads  1.  Order,  method,  and 
regularity  ; 2.  Fitness  of  arrangement,  general 
disposition  and  contrivance,  as  adapted  to 
locality  and  other  circumstances;  3.  Uni- 
formity; 4.  Proportion,  being  that  relation 
of  parts  or  quantities,  by  which  harmony  and 
grace  are  obtained ; 5.  Character,  which  dic- 
tates the  special  aspect  of  the  work,  accord- 
ing to  its  purpose ; 6.  Analogy,  consisting  in 
those  resemblances  and  ideal  significances 
which  assimilate  the  works  of  man  to  those 
of  nature;  and,  7.  Economy,  not  only  the 
vulgar  economy  of  the  purse,  hut  that  which 
combines  utility  with  beauty,  admitting  nothing 
superfluous,  and  allowing  nothing  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  first  of  these  fundamental  rules  of  archi- 
tecture as  a fine  art,  namely,  order,  is  conspi- 


Absolute  order  might  he  seen  in  a con- 
tinuous balustrade,  and  within  certain  limits 
its  effect  was  good  ; but  sometimes  absolute 
uniformity  produced  a mechanical  effect, 
highly  displeasing  to  the  eye.  To  avoid  this 
result,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects— while  their  columns  and  intercolum- 
niations,  were  alike  in  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement— varied  the  decoration  of  their 
capitals  and  bases  to  a very  great  extent. 
The  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  in  the 
temple  of  Ephesus;  and  in  one  of  the  temples 
of  Rome  the  capitals  of  the  different  columns 
contained  a rebus  of  the  names  of  the  artists 
who  executed  them.  Sir  John  Soane,  in  the 


using  arches  alternately  of  different  sizes  and 
elevations  ; and  it  was  also  shown  in  the  works 
of  a distinguished  modern  architect  at  Ghent. 
Julio  Romano  and  his  followers  produced  an 
admirable  effect  of  order  by  the  employment 
of  decorated  panels.  There  was,  indeed,  some 
justice  in  the  reproach  which  had  applied  to 
English  architects,  who,  in  reproducing  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  and  the  other  classic 
orders,  and  applying  them  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary purposes,  where  an  ornamented  wall 
would  he  much  more  appropriate,  had  too 
often  shown  much  poverty  of  invention.  The 
exquisite  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii  would 
furnish  many  useful  lessons  on  this  subject. 

On  the  second  head  of  Vitruvius— diathesis, 
or  fitness  of  arrangement, — the  architect’s 
talent  resembles  that  of  the  military  general, 
who  disposes  his  forces  so  as  to  conquer  every 
difficulty.  As  surveyor  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
the  lecturer  had  frequently  observed  with 
admiration  the  skill  of  its  distinguished 
architect  in  this  respect : one  instance  especially 
he  might  refer  to  : the  south-west  windows  of 
the  edifice  were  hermetically  sealed,  while 
those  to  the  north-east  were  ready  to  open,  to 
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admit  the  dry  wind  which  would  give  dura- 
bility to  the  structure. 

In  speaking  of  symmetria  and  eurythmia, 
the  lecturer  alluded  to  the  confusion  in  their 
definition  by  Vitruvius,  whose  work  was  in 
that  respect  unsatisfactory, — probably  owing 
to  his  deficiency  of  scholarship.  The  former 
of  these  terms  might  be  defined  as  corn- 
mensuration  and  parity  of  parts  ; a quality 
conspicuously  displayed  in  the  human  figure. 
This  symmetry  was  a characteristic  and 
pleasing  feature  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
building.  Vitruvius  spoke  of  decimal  and 
duodecimal  proportions  among  the  ancients : 
a Roman  temple  had  a dome  in  the  form  of  a 
decagon ; and  it  was  possible  that  some  such 
principles  were  acted  upon.  Eurythmia  was 
that  happy  proportion  and  just  harmony  which 
produced  an  effect  analogous  to  that  of  rhythm 
in  poetry. 

Under  the  fifth  head,  character,  Vitruvius 
proceeded  to  define  three  varieties — the  strong 
and  robust,  the  slender  and  delicate,  and  that 
which  formed  a medium  between  the  two ; 
pointing  out,  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
the  analogy  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian 
orders  respectively,  to  the  virile  warmth  of  the 
mature  man,  the  beauty  of  the  matron,  and  that 
of  the  youthful  damsel.  It  was  evident,  by  the 
opening  of  the  3rd  book  of  the  Iliad,  that  the 
Greeks  felt  the  dignity,  beauty,  and  grace  ol 
these  types  of  the  human  form  ; and  set  a high 
value  upon  each.  The  same  classification  ol 
forms  might  be  extended  to  the  animal  and 
vegetable  creation,  and  even  to  geometrica. 
forms  ; as  in  the  cube,  the  parallelogram,  and 
the  cone ; which  each  presented  different 
qualities  and  merits. 

The  Greeks  observed  these  different  propor- 
tions, and  although  the  theories  of  Palladic 
and  his  contemporaries  did  not  advert  to  them 
their  practice  did.  Palladio,  indeed,  gavt 
three  diffeient  proportions  of  arches;  one  of  i 
low  or  quadrate  form,  another  of  medium  pro- 
portion, and  a third  being  tall  and  lofty. 

To  show  that  all  the  dignity  desirable  coult 
be  obtained  in  a low,  square  composition,  by  i 
proper  arrangement  of  its  parts,  the  lecture] 
referred  to  Nottingham  Castle,  the  house  o: 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  now  in  ruins.  Thi 
width  of  the  doors  and  windows  in  this  build 
ing,  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  servec 
to  compensate  for  the  want  of  altitude,  anc 
j imparted  a high  degree  of  dignity  and  mag 
! nificence  to  the  design.  The  Church  of  St 
; Paul,  Covent-garden,  with  its  large  inter 
| columniations,  and  square  and  massive  effec 
throughout,  was  another  illustration  of  thi; 
rule.  It  was  also  happily  illustrated  in  th< 
Cour  de  Garde  of  the  Prussians,  at  Cologne 
by  Schinkel ; whilst  the  vestibule  of  Bucking 
ham  Palace,  about  100  feet  by  50  feet,  anc 
only  15  feet  high,  was,  on  the  contrary,  injure! 
in  its  effect  by  the  employment  of  a Corinthiai 
order, — which  required  a much  loftier  propor 
tion.  The  equal  beauty  to  be  derived  fron 
low  and  lofty  proportions,  properly  disposed 
was  further  shown  by  drawings  of  the  tempi; 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  restored  by  Canina,  anc 
the  temple  of  Venus,  a totally  different  design 

This  quality  of  character,  as  well  as  the  sixtl 
quality,  economy,  and  the  seventh,  analogy 
were  in  some  degree  involved  in  the  secom 
head.  The  analogy  of  the  human  form  witl 
the  proportions  of  the  orders,  has  been  alread; 
mentioned.  Artists  described  works  of  art  b; 
the  aid  of  natural  similes ; and  in  poetry  th 
same  analogy  was  continually  felt  and  indi 
cated.  The  slight  allusion  of  Hamlet  to  th; 
sepulchre  of  his  father  proved  the  analogy  fel 
by  the  great  poet  of  all  time  for  an  arcliitectura 
monument;  and  the  same  analogy  betweei 
poetry,  nature,  and  arts,  was  displayed  in  th 
famous  lines  by  which  Viola  describes  he 
patient  grief.  The  artist  who  did  not  likewis 
feel  this  analogy,  was  totally  deficient  in  till 
first  ingredients  of  his  art.  Joining  in  till 
poet’s  anathema  against  “the  man  who  hat; 
not  music  in  his  soul,”  he  would  empliaticalli 
say,  “ let  no  such  man  be  trusted.”  Let  n 
such  man  be  trusted  with  the  design  and  con 
duct  of  works  which  are  to  assume  all  tht 
graces  and  dignity  of  art,  and  to  challenge  tht 
approbation  and  criticism  of  native  and  foreigi 
connoissieurs. 
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“ PRIVILEGED  LIGHTS.” 

There  are  few  architects  practising  in  this 
lensely-housed  metropolis  who  are  insensible 
;o  the  difficulties  connected  with  “privileged 
ights,”  by  which  I mean  those  windows  which 
ixist  and  derive  an  essential  amount  of  light 
rom  the  property  of  the  adjoining  owner,  and 
vhich,  by  an  uninterrupted  existence  of  twenty 
rears,  have  obtained  a prescriptive  or  privileged 
ight  to  a continuance  of  the  same;  and  the 
lifficulty  is  aggravated  by  the  absence  of  any 
egislative  enactment  on  the  subject,  so  that 
he  architect  is  left  to  act  on  his  unaided 
ippreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  ibis 
cquired  right  is  to  ride  over  and  control  the 
luildings  which  he  is  instructed  to  place  on  the 
ground  of  his  employer,  and  to  incur  the 
esponsibility  of  occupying  every  desired  inch 
f space  to  which  he  is  entitled,  without 
renching  on  the  “privileged  light;”  and  an 
rror  of  judgment,  or  even  a difference  of 
pinion  with  the  owner  of  that  light,  may  in- 
olve  his  employer  in  the  vexatious  and  expen- 
se proceedings  of  a Court  of  Law  or  Equity, 
t is  manifest  that  this  embarrassment  could 
e greatly  diminished,  if  not  avoided,  by  a 
lause  in  the  “ Amended  Buildings  Act,” 
etting  forth  a principle  of  adjustment  and 
ppointing  a Court  of  Reference  in  case  of 
ifference  of  opinion  as  to  its  application.  I 
link  it  probable  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
ioners  of  Works  might  be  induced  to 
lsert  such  a clause,  if  a principle  were  pre- 
mted  to  them  with  the  general  concurrence 
f the  Metropolitan  architects;  and  it  is  with 
lis  view  that  I am  desirous  to  avail  myself  of 
le  medium  of  your  journal  for  the  discussion 
f the  principle. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  state  that  I 
ave  been  spurred  to  this  by  an  award  up- 
itting  the  theory  on  which  I have  hitherto 
ised  my  proceedings,  and  as  I propose  to  use 
le  case  out  of  which  it  arose  as  an  exempli- 
:ation  of  the  theory,  which  I believe  to  be 
iund,  I may  be  allowed  to  beg  the  gentlemen 
mcerned  therein  to  acquit  me  of  all  in- 
ntion  to  say  anything  in  the  smallest  degree 
Fensive  or  derogatory  to  their  excellent 
anding  and  high  character. 

My  theory  as  to  the  extent  to  which  a pri- 
leged  light  should  prevail  over  the  inherent 
ghts  of  an  adjoining  owner  is  founded  on  the 
dief  that  light  falls  on  and  enters  an  opening 
■ window  at  an  angle  of  45°;  and,  there- 
re,  that  if  the  new  building  does  not  project 
:fore  or  rise  above  that  line  of  45°,  there  is 
> deprivation  of  light  to  such  window.  In 
pport  of  this  theory  I quote  the  schedule  in 
e Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  which  rules 
that  every  street,  alley,  or  mews  hereafter 
lilt  must  be  equal  in  width  to  the  height  of 
e buildings  on  either  side,”  which  isin'effect 
e same  as  a line  of  45°  started  from  the 
fiction  of  the  buildings  with  the  street  or 
ad.  But  the  strongest  argument  I find  in 
four  of  this  theory  is,  that  it  can  be  uni- 
rsally  applied  without  leading  to  glaring 
surdity  or  cruel  injustice,  and  that  is  more 
an  I can  say  for  any  other  theory  with 
lich  I have  yet  had  the  fortune  to 
jet.  In  the  case  I have  referred  to,  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  test  the  theory 
an  extreme  case,  which  was  put  in  this 
-m  : “ Supposing  a window  to  exist  in  a wall 
the  boundary  of  two  properties,  do  you 
?an  to  contend  that  a roof  springing  from  the 
1,  and  rising  at  an  angle  of  45°,  would  not 
ninish  the  light  in  that  window  ?”  I 
swer  : “ Supposing  the  material  of  the  roof 
not  such  as  by  reflection  to  affect  the  quality 
the  light,  I do  believe  that  it  would  not 
sen  the  amount  of  light  transmitted  by  that 
ndow  to  an  apartment.”  And  it  should  be 
nembered  that  the  person  who  depends  on 
i neighbour’s  property  instead  of  his  own  for 
ht,  is  not  a person  for  whom  the  law  should 
strained.  We  shall  presently  see  where  the 
nciple  of  the  award,  if  any  may  be  inferred, 

1 carry  us,  when  applied  under  slightly 
Ferent  circumstances. 

In  the  diagram  subjoined  the  old  house  is 
noted  by  the  letter  O,  the  new  building  by 
: letter  N.  The  angle  of  45°  there  shown  is 
: line  to  which  I claimed  the  right  to  carry 


the  new  building  iwthout  interference  with  the 
“ privileged  light,”  L. 
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The  umpire  has  awarded,  “That  the  new 
buildings  shall  not  be  carried  above  the  line, 
A B C,  which  line  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  top 
of  the  wooden  bill  of  the  window,  touching  the 
inner  top  edge  of  the  old  party  wall.” 

You  will  readily  conceive  my  gratitude  that 
the  consequences  are  not  more  serious ; for,  if 
the  sill  of  this  window  had  been  three  feet  above 
the  floor,  no  uncommon  case,  the  principle  of 
the  award  which  hinges  on  the  “inner  top 
edge  ” of  the  wall,  would  have  swept  away  half 
the  top  story  of  my  building,  DBE;  and  to 
carry  out  this  theory,  the  more  nearly  the  sill 
of  the  window  reached  the  level  of  the  said 
wall,  the  more  tremendous  would  be  the  effect 
on  the  adjoining  property,  and  when  at  the 
level,  away  must  go  the  whole  of  the  story, 
F B G.  I do  not  imagine  that  the  gentleman 
in  question  would  have  made  any  such  award, 
but  I think  this  case  goes  far  to  prove  the  neces- 
sity of  some  established  principle.  There  are 
many  familiar  illustrations  that  would  assist  to 
show  soundness  in  my  theory,  but  I do  not 
feel  justified  in  trespassing  further  on  your 
courtesy,  and  they  will  readily  present  them- 
selves to  any  person  thinking  earnestly  on  the 
point,  and  testing  it  by  a variety  of  diagrams. 
In  conclusion,  I wish  to  observe,  that  I do  not 
for  one  moment  lay  claim  to  this  theory  as 
original  or  peculiar:  indeed,  I know  it  is 
largely  adopted  by  the  most  eminent  members 
of  my  profession,  and  I confess  I considered 
it  so  generally  recognised  amongst  us,  that  I 
was  free  from  fear  when  circumstances  per- 
mitted me  to  comply  with  its  rules;  but  now, 
alas  !— in  Celtic  parlance—”  I am  landed  in 
a sea  of  difficulties,”  and  I shall  be  sincerely 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  set  me  right,  or 
lend  a hand  to  procure  an  authoritative  deci- 
sion on  this  much-vexed  question  of  “ privi- 
leged lights.”  q ]? 


Hydraulic  Power  at  Sea.  — Mr. 

Seydell,  naval  architect  at  Stettin,  and  Mr. 

Ruthven,  an  English  engineer,  are  said  to  have 
constructed  a ship  which  is  impelled  neither  assigned  by 
by  wind,  oars,  nor  steam,  but  by  retro-active  j than  doubtful 


AMPHITHEATRE AQUEDUCT TREASURY. 

Making  a second  dive  into  Dr.  Smith’s 
depository  of  classical  knowledge,*  we  fall  on 
the  word  Amphilheatrum,  and,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  telling  some  of  our  readers  little  more 
than  they  know,  simply  refreshing  their  me- 
mories, we  nevertheless  proceed  to  give  a sum- 
mary of  the  article. 

The  Amphitheatre,  all  know,  was  a buildino- 
arranged  for  the  purpose  where  were  held  the 
combats  of  the  gladiators  and  wild  heasts, 
representations  of  mimic  sea-  fights,  &c.  These 
exhibitions— peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  proba- 
bly unknown  to  the  Greeks,  until  introduced  by 
that  people— were  originally  made  to  take  place 
in  the  Forum  or  the  Circus;  but  this  latter, 
being  long  and  narrow,  better  adapted,  in  fact, 
for  the  chariot  races,  for  which  it  was  first 
designed ; and  the  spina,  a low  wall,  about 
12  feet  broad,  and  some  4 feet  high,  running 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  arena,  the 
metre  or  goals  at  either  extremity,  offering  a 
great  impediment,— some  new  form  of  buildino- 
was  required,  which  should  accommodate  a 
multitude  of  spectators  in  such  a manner  that 
all  might  have  a good  view  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  combatants;  these  shows,  or 
slaughters  rather,  becoming  in  time  the  favourite 
amusement.  The  idea  of  such  a building  was 
suggested,  as  its  name  seems  lo  imply,  by  the 
existing  theatre  (apipi  on  both  sides,  ZiciTpov  a 
theatre,  a place  for  beholding).  Indeed,  the 
first  amphitheatre  of  which^  we  have  any 
account — that  of  C.  Scribonius  Curio — was 
literally  composed  of  two  theatres  placed 
on  pivots,  so  that  they  could  be  turned 
back  to  back,  forming  two  distinct  struc- 
tures for  dramatic  performances,  or  face  to 
face,  completing  the  amphitheatre.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  next  was  effected  by  Julius  Cfesar 
during  his  perpetual  dictatorship,  b.c.  4G; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Augustus,  b.c.  30,  that  a more  durable  amphi- 
theatre of  stone  was  erected  by  Statilius- 
Taurus,  in  the  .Campus  Martius  (wood  having 
been  used  for  their  construction,  which  some 
times  proving  inadequate  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  immense  body  of  spectators,  occasioned 
serious  accidents;  one,  we  are  told  of,  built  at 
Fidenae,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  gave  way, 
burying  in  its  ruins  either  20,000  or  50,000 
spectators).  I hat  Statilius’s  building  was 
simply  composed  of  stone,  as  far  as  regards 
the  carcase  only,  and  that  the  staircases  and 
seats  were  of  wood,  seems  highly  probable,  as 
in  the  burning  of  Rome,  a.d.  64,  it  was 
destroyed.  Caligula  also  commenced  one  near 
the  Septa,  but  the  work  was  not  continued  by 
Claudius ; and  Nero,  too,  in  his  second  con- 
sulship, a.d.  57,  erected  a vast  temporary 
building  of  wood.  1 

The  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  in  the  midst 
of  Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
city,  was  among  the  designs  of  Augustus;  but 
it  was  not  till  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
that  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  erection 
of  the  Amphitheatrum  Flavium,  or,  as  it  has 
been  called  since  the  time  of  Bede,  the  Colos- 
seum, or  Colisaeum, — a name  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood 
close  by. 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magni- 
tude can  only  he  compared  to  the  Pyramids  of 
Egypt,  and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking 
monument  at  once  of  the  material  great- 
ness and  the  moral  degradation  of  Rome 
under  the  empire,  was  commenced  by  Vespa- 
sian, but  at  what  time  is  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Lepsius,  a.d.  77,  being  more 
and  comphted  by  Titus,  who 
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iron  cranks,  with  six  frames,  which  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  machine,  inclining  one  to- 
wards the  other.  It  can  be  erected  upon  two 
pair  of  wheels  and  two  pair  of  springs,  there 
being  also  12  small  wheels,  or  pulleys,  with 
three  levers,  one  bearing  on  the  other,  and  by 
which  it  will  be  propelled.” 
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ot  the  captive  Jews  were  employed  on  it.  In 
the  reign  of  Macrinus,  on  the  day  of  the 
Vulcanalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  by 
which  the  upper  rows  of  benches  were  con- 
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sumed,  and  so  much  damage  done  to  other 
parts  of  the  structure  that  the  Games  were  for 
some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stadium.  Its 
restoration  was  commenced  by  Elagabalus  and 
completed  by  Alexander  Severus.  It  was 
again  struck  by  lightning  in  the  reign  of 
Decius,  but  was  soon  restored,  and  the  Games 
continued  to  be  celebrated  in  it  down  to  the 
sixth  century  ; the  latest  recorded  exhibition  of 
wild  beasts  being  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  sometimes  in 
war  as  a fortress,  and  in  peace  as  a quarry, 
whole  palaces,  such  as  the  Cancellaria  and  the 
Palazzo  Farnese,  having  been  built  out  of  its 
spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  efforts  to 
preserve  it,  Sixtus  V.  attempting  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  factory,  and  to  convert  the  Arcades 
into  shops;  Clement  XT.  enclosed  the  lower 
Arcades,  and  in  1750  Benedict  XIV.  conse- 
crated it  to  Christians  who  had  been  martyred 
in  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  damages  of  time,  war, 
and  spoliation,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre  still 
remains  complete  enough  to  give  us,  excepting 
in  some  minor  details,  a fair  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture and  arrangement  of  this  description  of 
building.  It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Coelius,  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero’s 
Palace.  From  mere  dimensions  we  can  form 
but  an  inadequate  conception  of  this  vast 
structure,  the  arrangements  of  which  were 
such  as  to  furnish  seats  for  87,000  spectators, 
round  an  arena  large  enough  to  afford  space  for 
the  combat  of  several  hundred  animals  at  once, 
forthe  evolutionsof  mimicsea-fighls,  and  for  the 
exhibition  of  artificial  forests;  with  passages 
and  staircases  to  give  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
immense  mass  of  spectators,  as  well  as  others 
for  the  attendants  on  the  arena  ; dens  for  the 
thousands  of  victims  devoted  to  destruction  ; 
channels  for  the  rapid  influx  and  outlet  of  water 
when  the  arena  was  used  for  the  Naumachia; 
and  the  means  for  the  removal  of  the  carcases, 
&c.  Admirable  pictures  of  the  magnitude 
and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  its 
spectacles  are  drawn  in  the  “Essays  of  Mon- 
taigne, and  by  Gibbon  in  his  “ Decline  and 
Pall,”  to  which  we  can  but  refer  our  readers. 

The  annexed  ground-plan,  external  eleva- 
tion, and  section,  are  from  Hilt,  and  contain, 
of  course,  some  conjectural  details.  lhe 
ground-plan  is  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  in 
each  of  its  quarters  the  plan  of  each  of  the 
stories  : thus  the  lower  right  hand  quarter 
shows  the  base  ground-plan,  or  that  of  the 
lowest  story  ; the  next  on  the  left  shows  a plan 
of  the  erections  on  the  level  of  the  second  row 
of  exterior  columns,  as  well  as  the  seats,  which 
sloped  down  from  that  level  to  the  lower  one ; 
the  next  quarter  shows  a similar  plan  of  the 
third  order;  and  the  upper  right  hand 
quarter  exhibits  a view  of  the  interior,  as  it 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  vertically 
down  upon  it.  The  dotted  lines  on  the 
arena  are  the  radii,  and  their  points  of  inter- 
section the  centres,  of  the  several  arcs  which 
make  up  the  ellipses,  of  which  form  this  struc- 
ture, like  all  the  other  existing  amphitheatres, 
do  covering  nearly  six  acres  of  ground.  The 
plan  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  concen- 
tric ellipses,  of  which  the  inner  constituted  the 
arena  or  space  for  the  combats,  while  the  ring 
between  this  and  the  outer  circumference  was 
occupied  by  the  seats  for  the  spectators.  I he 
lengths  of  the  major  and  minor  axes  of  these 
being  respectively  287  feet  by  180  feet,  and 
620  feet  by  513.  The  stone  used  was  a species 
of  treventine  : some  of  the  blocks  are  as  much 
as  5 feet  high,  and  8 or  10  feet  long,  fastened 
together  where  necessary  with  metal  clamps  : 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  stones  forming  the 
exterior  have  inscribed  upon  them  small 
numbers  or  signs,  either  indicating  the  place 
of  each  in  the  building,  and  which,  according 
to  Dr.  Smith,  prove  how  great  was  the  care 
taken  to  adapt  every  single  stone  to  the  form 
of  the  whole  building,  or  may  be  simply 
“mason’s  marks,”  to  which  we  have  before 
now  adverted.  ... 

The  exterior  needs  little  description;  it  is 
divided  into  four  stories,  corresponding  to  the 
tiers  of  corridors  by  which  access  was  gained 
to  the  seats  at  different  levels.  These  corri- 
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dors  are  connected  with  the  external  air  by 
eighty  arched  openings  in  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories.  To  the  piers  which  divide  these 
arches  are  attached  three-quarter  columns, 
presenting  a continuous  facade,  in  three  stories, 
of  eighty  columns,  hacked  by  piers  with  eighty 
open  arches  between  them,  each  tier  being  of  a 
different  order  of  architecture, — the  lowest  of 
plain  Roman  Doric,  or,  perhaps,  rather  Tuscan, 
the  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian.  The 
highest  tier  is  of  quite  a different  character,  as 
it  merely  consists  of  a wall,  without  corridors, 
against  which,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed 
pilasters  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  in  the 
wall  between  them  are  windows,  in  the 
alternate  intercolumniations  only,  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  forty  in  number.  The 
whole  is  crowned  with  a bold  entablature, 
pierced  with  holes  above  the  brackets  which 
supported  the  feet  of  the  masts  upon  which 
the  velarium  or  awning  was  extended,  and 
above  the  entablature  is  a small  attic.  The 
total  height  of  that  part  of  the  building  which 
remains  entire, — about  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  circumference, — is  157  feet;  the  stories 
being  respectively  about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet 
high. 

The  internal  arrangement  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  section  of  the  cor- 
ridors, stairs,  and  seats  : — 

I.  II.  III.  IV.  The  four  6tories  of  the  exterior. 

A The  arena. 

B The  podium. 

C,  D,  E,  F The  four  corridors. 

G,  H,  I The  three  mseniana. 

K The  upper  gallery. 

L The  terrace  over  it. 

R The  space  on  the  summit  of  the  wall  for  the 
managers  of  the  velarium. 

Z The  steps  which  surround  the  building  on  the 
outside. 

a Stairs  from  the  third  colonnade  to  the  podium. 
b Short  transverse  steps  from  the  podium  to  the 
first  msenianum  (compare  the  plan). 
c,  d Stairs  from  the  ground  story  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  second  maenianum  was  reached  in 
two  ways,  e and  g. 

e Steps  to  the  first  praecinctio,  from  which  there 
were  short  transverse  steps  (/)  to  the  second 
maenianum. 

g Stairs  leading  direct  from  the  corridors  of  the 
second  story  to  the  second  maenianum,  through 
the  vomitorium  a. 

h Stairs  leading  from  the  floor  of  the  second  story 
to  the  small  upper  story,  whence  other  stairs 
(o)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second 
maenianum  by  doors  (/3)  in  the  upper  wall  in  the 
second  corridor,  q. 

tc  Stain  from  the  second  story  to  the  mezzanine,  or 
middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained  to  the 
third  maenianum  by  passages  (y). 

? Stairs  in  the  mezzanine,  leading  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery,  K. 
m Steps  from  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  over  it. 
a Steps  from  that  terrace  to  the  summit. 

?,  p Grated  openings  to  light  the  two  inner  cor- 
ridors. 

1 See  under  h. 

t Windows  to  light  the  mezzanine. 

■ Windows  of  the  gallery. 

) Rest,  and 

o Loop,  for  the  mast  of  the  velarium,  g. 

Although,  from  the  time  of  its  erection,  it 
yas  the  only  amphitheatre  in  Rome  sufficing 
rom  its  immense  size  for  the  entire  population, 
here  were  several  in  the  provincial  towns — 
;ome  built  like  the  earlier  ones  of  Rome  itself 
>f  wood,  and  of  which  there  are  now,  of  course, 
io  remains;  but  there  are  in  many  of  the 
arger  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  important 
uins  of  amphitheatres  of  stone,  the  principal 
»f  which  being  at  Verona,  Pcestum,  Pompeii, 
iid  Capua  in  Italy;  at  Nimes,  Arles,  and 
'Yejus  in  France;  at  Pola  in  Istria;  at  Syra- 
use,  Catania,  and  some  other  cities  in  Sicily; 
ait  as  they  were  mostly  constructed  after  the 
Flavian  model,  farther  mention  would  be  unne- 
essary. 

The  means  by  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
f the  empire  were  supplied  with  water  we 
ball  find  described  under  the  heading  “Aqute- 
uctns  of  this  structure  the  Greeks  had 


supply  the  city  of  Samos,  the  length  of  the 
tunnel  being  7 stadia,  or  about  1,420  yards. 
By  the  Greek  regulations  water  might  be  fetched 
from  the  public  fountains  or  wells  to  a distance 
of  four  stadia : beyond  this  persons  were 
compelled  to  dig  their  own  wells,  but  if  any 
one  dug  to  a depth  of  60  Greek  feet  without 
finding  water  he  was  permitted  to  take  from 
his  neighbour’s  well  six  X°w£  (equal  to  about 
36  pints)  twice  daily.  The  Romans  were  in  a 
different  position  with  respect  to  the  supply  of 
water  from  most  .of  the  Greek  cities.  They 
at  first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and  to  the 
wells  sunk  in  the  city;  but  the  water  obtained 
from  those  sources  was  very  unwholesome,  and 
must  have  proved  insufficient  from  the  growth 
of  the  population,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sup- 
plies afterwards  required  for  the  Naumachiae 
and  public  baths.  It  was  this  necessity  that 
led  to  the  invention  of  aqueducts  in  order  to 
bring  pure  water  from  a considerable  distance, 
from  the  hills  in  fact  which  surround  the 
Compagna.  The  writer  properly  scouts  the 
notion  that  the  Romans  built  aqueducts 
because  they  did  not  know  that  water  finds  its 
own  level ! The  date  of  the  first  is  assigned 
by  Frontinus  to  the  year  313  b.c.,  and  was 
known  as  the  dqua  Appia,  being  commenced 
by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius  Cmcus  (to 
whom  Rome  also  was  indebted  for  her  first 
great  road),  the  number  gradually  increasing, 
partly  by  the  munificence  of  individuals  and 
partly  at  the  public  expense,  till  in  the  time  of 


in  which  the  hath  was  held  by  the  Romans, 
that  until  their  establishment  for  public  use, 
we  are  told  that  those  who  sought  the  favour 
of  the  populace  gave  them  a day’s  bathing,  free 
of  expense.  Faustus,  the  son  of  Sulla,  fur- 
nished warm  baths  and  oil  gratis  to  the  people 
for  one  day  ; and  Augustus,  on  one  occasion, 
furnished  warm  baths  and  barbers,  for  the 
same  period,  and  on  another,  for  one  whole 
year  to  the  women  as  well  as  men. 

In  turning  over  the  pages,  we  happen  on 
the  word  Thesaurus  (Sijcravpoc),  a treasure- 
house,  concerning  the  use  of  which  there  is 
some  doubt.  That  buildings  for  the  depositing 
of  precious  metals,  arms,  and  other  property 
were  required,  especially  by  kings  and  states, 
in  the  earliest  period  of  civilization  is  evident; 
and  tradition  points  to  subterranean  buildings 
in  Greece,  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  of  pecu- 
liar formation,  as  having  been  erected  during 
the  heroic  period  for  that  purpose.  Such  are 
the  treasures  of  Minyas,  at  Orchomenus,  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias,  and  of  which  some  re- 
mains still  exist ; and  those  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  at  Mycenae,  the  chief  one  of  which,  the 
so-called  treasury  of  Atreus,  being  still  in 
almost  a perfect  state.  But  he  concurs  in  our 
notion,  that  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
these  edifices  were  treasuries  at  all,  many  of 
the  best  archaeologists  maintaining  that  they 
were  tombs.  The  question  cannot  be  entered 
into  here;  a full  discussion  of  it,  with  the 
buildings  themselves  described,  will  be  found 


Mus.  for  1834  and  1838.  In  the  historical 
times,  the  public  treasury  was  either  in  a 
building  attached  to  the  agora,  or  in  the  opis- 
thodomus  of  some  temple. 

With  this  we  must  close  the  volume,  recom- 
mending it  to  the  general  student,  as  a perfect 
encyclopaedia  of  ancient  jurisprudence,  manu- 
facture, and  of  the  religious,  social,  and  military 
manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  not- 
simply,  as  he  may  perhaps  be  led  to  imaging 
from  our  sketch,  purely  architectural* 


Procopius  they  amounted  to  fourteen  : of  these  ' in  Muller,  Archdol  d Kunst,  and  in  the  Rhein 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  were  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus,  both  commenced 
by  Caligula  in  a.d.  36,  and  finished  by  Clau- 
dius, a.d.  50,  the  length  of  the  former  was 
46,406  passus  (nearly  46*  miles),  of  which 
9,567  were  on  arches.  Of  still  greater  length 
was  the  Anio  Novus,  it  being  the  longest, 
nearly  59  miles  (58,700  passus)  and  the  highest, 
some  of  its  arches  being  109  feet  high, 
of  all  the  aqueducts.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  eity  these  two  were  united, 
forming  two  channels  on  the  same  arches 
— the  Claudia  below,  the  Anio  Novus 
above : an  interesting  monument  connected 
with  these  aqueducts,  is  the  gate  now  called 
Porta  Maggiore,  which  was  originally  a mag- 
nificent double  arch,  by  means  of  which  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  over  the  Via  Labicana 
and  the  Via  Praenestina.  The  Porta  Labicana 
was  blocked  up  by  Honorius ; but  his  bar- 
barous constructions  have  lately  been  cleared 
away.  Over  the  double  arch  are  three  in- 
scriptions, which  record  the  names  of  Claudius 
as  the  builder,  and  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
as  their  restorers.  Great  pains  were  taken  by 
successive  emperors  to  preserve  and  repair 
the  aqueducts.  From  the  Gothic  wars  they 
have,  for  the  most  part,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  great  Roman  works  of  archi- 
tecture; their  situation  and  purpose  rendering 
them  peculiarly  exposed  to  injury  in  war ; but 
still  their  remains  form  the  most  striking 


INFECTED  ELEMENTS  OF  LONDON. 
In  this  country  of  fogs,  during  the  winter 
season,  for  three  months,  a mantle  of  haze 
envelopes  our  plains,  added  to  which  the 
smoke  of  carbonaceous  fuel,  called  sea-coal, 
thickening  the  vapour,  invests  with  melancholy 
dulness  both  town  and  city. 

Were  it  not  for  the  paved  superficies, 
London  would  be  scarcely  habitable,  but  owing 
to  the  non-absorbing  surface  of  granite  and 
flagging,  the  metropolis  is,  in  point  of  health, 
not  inferior  to  other  towns,  and  at  night-time, 
when  the  fires  are  for  the  most  part  extinct, 
the  atmosphere  is  clear,  and  the  stars  may  be 
numbered  equally  well  as  from  levels  of  similar 
elevation. 

If  the  drainage  were  perfect,  as  it  might  and 
ought  to  be,  certainly  no  part  of  the  United 

. - - « | Kingdom  could  be  more  favourable  to  longevity 

features  of  the  Compagna,  over  which  their  than  this  industrial  hive  of  two  millions  of  souls. 


robabiy  little  knowledge  before  the  Roman 
inquest,  although  that  there  was  amongst 
lem  at  an  early  period  powers  of  hydraulic 
igineering  is  shown  by  the  drainage  tunnels 
f the  lake  Copal's, — and  the  similar  works  of 
hteax  at  Agrigentum ; and  we  have  an  in- 
:ance,  too,  of  a channel  of  water  being  carried 
trough  a mountain  900  Greek  feet  high,  to 


lines  of  ruined  arches,  clothed  with  ivy  and 
the  wild  fig-tree,  radiate  in  various  directions. 
Three  of  them  still  serve  for  their  ancient  use ; 
and  these  three  alone  supply,  according  to 
Tournon,  the  modern  city  with  a quantity  of 
water  much  greater  than  that  which  is  fur- 
nished to  Paris  by  the  Canal  de  l’Ourcy  for  a 
population  six  times  as  large. 

As  we  have  considered  the  means  by  which 
immense  quantities  of  water  were  brought  into 
the  city,  it  may  be  as  well  for  us  to  see  to  what 
purpose  it  was  so  extensively  applied,  or  where 
was  its  grand  outlet;  this  we  shall,  no  doubt, 
find  to  have  been  in  the  Baths.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  arrange  the  information 
obtained  from  the  writers  on  this  subject, — 
Vitruvius,  Lucian,  Pliny  the  younger,  Statius, 
and  others— were  it  not  for  the  help  afforded 
us  by  the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  of 
ancient  baths,  such  as  the  Thermae  of  Titus, 
Caracalla,  and  Diocletian,  but  above  all  of  the 
public  baths  at  Pompeii,  excavated  1824 
and  1825,  and  which  were  found  to  be  a 
complete  set,  constructed  in  all  their  important 
parts  upon  rules  very  similar  to  those  laid  down 
by  Vitruvius,  and  in  such  good  preservation 
that  many  of  the  chambers  were  complete, 
even  to  the  ceilings.  Spch  was  the  estimation 


But  it  is,  with  sewage  of  a very  imperfect 
nature,  stagnant;  and,  giving  back  noxious 
effluvia  even  in  some  of  the  choicest  localities, 
those  advantages  which  might  easily  be  assured 
by  an  uniform  and  regular  outfall  are  wholly 
lost,  the  cleanliness  above  only  moderating 
the  baneful  effect  of  the  oozy  pestilence  below.. 

Many  of  .he  poorer  streets,  lanes,  and  courts- 
are  as  yet  wholly  without  outlets  in  them  : the 
sullage  is  still  hoarded  in  cesspools,  and  some 
terraces  in  the  very  best  position  in  the  same- 
predicament,  appear  to  evidence  either  the  in- 
dolence of  local  authorities  or  the  inadequacy 
of  sanitary  statutes  to  carry  out  the  first 
requisite  for  health — good  sewage. 

The  noble  river  that  traverses  the  bills  of 
mortality  is  notoiiously  a common  sewer:  it 
is  every  year  becoming  more  fetid : it  is 
wholly  unfit  for  alimentary  supply  nearly  up 
to  Staines  : it  is  intolerable  as  a medium  of 
traffic,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  resorted 
to  by  bathers  and  pleasure-boats,  partly  from 
the  same  cause. 

Something  should  be  done  to  mitigate  this 
growing  evil,  and  as  nothing  short  of  a total 
abduction  of  the  polluting  sources  ( the  sewers ) 
can  remedy  this,  some  of  the  plans  pro- 
pounded in  The  Builder  for  tunnels  or 
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sewers,  bearing  off  the  contamination  to  the 
Essex  or  Plumstead  Marshes,  must  ere  long 
be  set  about. 

As  I suggested  some  years  back,  and  as 
many  others  have  re-echoed  very  lately,  such 
main  ducts  might  be  made  useful  as  the  found- 
ation for  rival  causeways  and  quays,  tending  at 
once  to  the  convenience  of  increased  traffic, 
the  beamy  of  the  river,  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  tidal  docks  in  the  marginal  reserves 
(as  between  Westminster  and  Waterloo- 
bridges),  and  above  all,  to  the  improved  health 
of  the  whole  population. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a reach  of  mud- 
bank  (a  “ mare  morto  ”)  in  a width  of  200  feet 
at  Whitehall,  increased  beyond  the  breadth  of 
the  river  at  Westminster  or  Blackfriars.  It  is 
true  that  the  constant  undulation  caused  by 
steam  paddle-wheels  has  washed  all  the  mud 
away,  save  at  one  point  (the  flaggers  at  Buck- 
ingham-stairs) ; but  the  constant  agitation 
keeps  the  filth  in  solution  ; and  as  population 
increases,  so  the  disgusting  tribute  thickens, 
befouls,  and  blackens  the  flood,  until  it  has 
become  so  noxious  that  passengers  by  the 
boats  avoid  it  on  business,  and  so  appalling 
is  the  baneful  reek  that  parties  of  pleasure 
have  long  since  migrated  with  the  Thames 
Yacht  Club  beyond  the  Nore. 

These  facts  are  palpable  and  unmistakeable, 
and  must  lead  to  something  like  a conservancy 
of  the  Thames,  in  a sense  more  serviceable 
than  corporate  swan-hopping. 

Next  in  order,  though  more  serious  in  im- 
portance, is  the  total  revision  and  regulation 
of  the  vital  (or  victual)  water-supply.  This  is 
in  many  hands,  and  great  is  the  company  of 
the  experimenters.  Little  has,  however,  been 
practically  done;  and  probably  until  some 
other  dire  visitation  impel  the  community, 
through  fear  of  contagion,  to  make  a combined 
and  earnest  effort,  the  supporters  of  Artesian 
wells,  of  gathering  grounds,  and  other  aqueous 
speculations,  may  continue  to  wrangle  and 
amuse  themselves — the  citizens  remaining  con- 
tent whilst  trade  prospers  and  debts  only  are 
liquidated. 

More  intimately  in  combination  with  the  air 
of  London  the  smoke  acts  on  the  constitution 
of  the  civic  family  : by  night  there  is  a partial 
immunity, save  where  tall  chimneys  vomit  inces- 
sant volumes,  begriming  the  fairest  structures, 
and  covering  the  furniture  of  inmost  chambers 
with  a sooty  deposit.  Why  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  not  been  carried  out  to  redress  this 
inconvenience  seems  strange,  seeing  that  some 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  have  abated 
the  nuisance,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable. 

The  City,  which  is  now  but  a limb  of  this 
commercial  capital,  has  taken  precedence  in 
reforming  the  fuliginous  plague : already  our 
mornings  are  extended  by  a full  half-hour,  our 
evenings  prolonged  half  an  hour  more,  and  the 
intervening  day,  unveiled  of  fog,  is  20  per  cent, 
more  telling  under  sunny  heaven.  From  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  all  opaque  smoke  is 
absolutely  interdicted,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  proprietors  of  factories,  smelting-houses, 
and  all  establishments  requiring  large  furnaces 
are  gainers  and  not  losers  by  the  prohibition  ! 

As  the  cost  of  the  newly-applied  principle  of 
construction,  as  applied  to  coal  combustion  on 
a large  scale,  is  found  fo  be  trifling,  why,  then, 
has  not  the  Act  been  extended  in  its  operation 
to  the  breweries,  distilleries,  soap,  bone,  oil, 
&c.  &c.  factories,  which  lift  on  high  their 
towering  shafts,  and  belch  forth  obnubilating 
vapours  to  the  prejudice  of  health,  the  spolia- 
tion of  architecture,  and  the  abridgment  of 
blessed  day  amongst  the  oppidans  dwelling 
along  the  Thames  from  Greenwich  to  Batter- 
sea? or  why  are  those  externs  (“fuori  le 
muraglia  ”)  between  Limehouse  and  Camden 
Town,  and  thence  to  Brentford,  still  unre- 
dressed? Nevertheless,  the  change,  quoad 
the  City,  makes  even  to  these  suburbs  a dif- 
ference in  length  of  day  of  an  hour— in  thick- 
ness of  fog,  two  candles  for  a matutinal  shave  ! 

Water  supply  has  been  long  a moot  question. 
This  matter  has  long  been  a grievance  to  the 
whole  community;  but,  like  the  gas  companies, 
supplying  a bad  commodity  at  high  charge, 
the  nuisance  will  enforce  its  own  remedy  and 
abatement : the  water  will  find  its  level  both  in 


sewers  and  pipes.  Old  companies  have  im- 
proved their  supply,  and  will  yet  go  on  amend- 
ing ; yet  ne\v  ones  will  spring  into  life;  the 
necessities  of  a growing  population  will 
demand,  and  will  effect  a reform. 

So  in  sewage : what  municipal  care  omits, 
the  ravages  of  an  epidemic  enforces;  what 
charity  to  crowded  pauperism  forgets,  self- 
preservation  puts  in  practice.  The  scientific 
have  given  plan  after  plan — tunnels,  sumpts. 
engineering  projects,  centripetal  borings, — 
nevertheless  the  system  to  be  adopted,  and 
that  will  be  adopted,  is  simple,  and,  mayhap, 
easy,  as  the  application  of  any  new  power  in 
modern  science.  Governmental  boards  will 
not  do  it : they  have  tried  it  amongst  them  : 
they  have  given  the  problem  for  solution  to 
public  competition,  but  the  end  is  not.  yet. 
Doubtless  the  intentions  of  all  public  bodies  is 
good  ; but  London  is  paved  with  good  inten- 
tions. 

How  calamitous  is  it  to  reflect  on  the 
inadequacy  of  public  boards ! I forbear  to 
name  them,  whether  their  walk  be  in  the 
woods  or  on  the  waters.  The  Victualling 
Board  is  certainly  not  the  Board  of  Health 
nor  the  Admiralty  the  Irish  Board  of  Control 
yet  imperfect  as  all  human  institutions  are,  it 
might  be  expected  that  great  public  works 
should  be  carried  out  in  the  richest  city  of 
earth,  since  we  see  such  cities  as  New  York  and 
many  of  our  English  second-rate  towns  amply 
if  not  perfectly  provided  as  to  the  requirements 
of  sewage  and  water.  Next  to  these  the  great 
desideratum  is  pure  air : some  may  class  the 
last  first;  and  those  who  have  admired  the 
clean  aspect  of  Paris  and  other  continental 
towns, — who  have  breathed  the  light,  exhila- 
rating atmosphere  of  Brussels  and  other 
capitals  even  mere  northerly  than  our  own. 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate  any  invention  as  a 
blessing  that  should  remove  or  lighten  our  own 
London  particular  fog.  Mr.  M'Kinnon  laboured 
long  to  achieve  the  illustration  of  this  newest 
of  all  London  news  : he  was  at  first  ridiculed, 
derided,  bantered— nay,  persecuted — but  he 
still  maintained  his  point,  and  may  now  affirm 
that  “ it  moves.” 

None  can  be  more  gratified  by  a progress 
of  improvement  in  these  particulars  than  the 
artists,  builders,  and  architects  of  the  day,  for 
their  works  will  reap  the  benefit  in  enhanced 
lustre,  whilst  the  generation  of  the  time  will 
breathe,  drink,  and  smell  the  purer  media. 
Fancy  London  expurgated  as  to  sewage,  the 
river  disinfected,  the  dull  fleece  of  smoke  dis- 
persed, the  blacks  emancipated  from  White- 
hall, throughout  the  circle  of  penny  post  and 
cab  fares,  the  limpid  gatherings  from  rainfall 
flowing  fresh  and  free  to  every  dwelling,  the 
parks  attired  in  nature’s  purest  hues  of  leaf  and 
blossom,  people  might  become  happy  and  con- 
tent to  live  like  John  Gilpin  “ twice  ten  years” 
within  the  precincts,  and  cease  to  sigh  for  rural 
scenery,  although  enamoured  of  it  as 

Quondam. 


-TT  NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Boston. — The  restoration  of  St.  Botolph’s 
Church  is  proceeding  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  G.  G.  Place.  The  whole  of  the 
old  pews  are  now  levelled,  and  the  excavations 
prior  to  laying  down  the  new  floor  are  pro- 
gressing : the  workmen  will  soon  be  able  to 
commence  the  tower  groining.  The  committee 
have  intrusted  the  great  east  window  to  Messrs. 
O’Connor. 

Essex  Coast. — An  extensive  project  of  im- 
provement is  proposed  to  be  brought  before 
parliament,  having  for  its  object  the  embank- 
ment and  reclamation  from  the  sea  of  the  vast 
green  and  samphire  marshes,  mudlands,  flats, 
and  shoals,  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts 
of  Essex,  together  with  the  improvement  of 
the  rivers  Colne  and  Blackwater.  The  sub- 
scription contract  has  been  signed,  we  are  told, 
for  162,000?. 

Chelmsford.  — T h e survey  and  map  of 
Chelmsford  made  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
for  the  Board  of  Health,  are  completed.  The 
map,  which  is  in  duplicate,  one  being  on  an 
extended,  and  the  other  on  a reduced  scale,  is 
very  minute,  every  house  and  its  levels  being 
shown.  The  cost  wiH  be  about  400?.  rru" 


local  Chronicle  says  it  is  probable  that  a plan 
for  the  effectual  drainage  of  the  town  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  coming  summer. 

Ryde. — A plan  of  the  esplanade  from  the 
clubhouse  to  the  bottom  of  George  street  con- 
nected with  the  pier  approaches  has  been  pre- 
pared. The  cost  has  been  estimated  at  about 
5,000?.  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 

Brighton. — The  inauguration  of  the  exten- 
sive range  of  educational  buildings  known  as 
the  Brighton  School,  took  place  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  dining-hall  is  66  feet  by  32  feet, 
and  capable  of  dining  250  boys.  In  the  dor- 
mitories, which  are  fourteen  in  number,  the 
space  allotted  to  each  pupil  is  from  40  to  50 
square  feet.  The  corridors,  which  extend  to 
nearly  300  feet  in  length,  are  covered  with 
a glass  roof. 

Wells. — The  works  at  the  cathedral,  after 
another  long  delay,  are  again  in  progress. 

Bridgewater. — A painted  glass  window  from 
a design  by  Mr.  W.  Brakspear  is  about  to  be 
presented  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  by  the  mayor, 
Mr.  Thomas  Ford.  A circular  window  has 
been  put  up  over  the  south  porch  by  Mr.  H. 
Salmon,  a plumber  and  glazier  in  the  town,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  the  same  gentleman  has 
been  promoting  a subscription  towards  the 
erection  of  another. 

Cheltenham.— The  Gloucester  Chronicle  states 
that  there  are  now  350  houses  untenanted  in 
this  town,  and  that  the  rents  of  those  occupied 
have  fallen  at  least  40  per  cent.,  twenty- five  of 
which  have  fallen  within  the  last  three  years. 
It  seems  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
over- speculation  in  building,  and  in  the  de- 
pendance  on  the  landed  interest.  Not  many 
months  since,  a fine  villa  in  the  park,  which 
cost  2,500?.,  was  sold  by  auction  for  under 
1,000?. 

Taunton. — The  enlargement  of  the  Archeo- 
logical Museum  is  in  contemplation,  according 
to  the  local  Courier.  It  has  been  proposed  that 
the  present  entrance  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor  should  be  rendered  available  as  a 
reading-room,  whereby  the  upper  range  of  the 
building  might  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
suggested.  Messrs.  Carver  and  Giles  are  pre- 
paring a plan  and  estimate  of  the  probable  cost. 

Kidderminster. — The  church  of  St.  Mary  is 
being  re-pewed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  builder. 

Colton.—1 The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Colton,  near  Rugeley,  was  consecrated  on  27th 
ult.  The  architect  for  the  rebuilding  was  Mr. 
George  E.  Street.  The  new  edifice  consists  of 
a chancel  and  aisle,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  with 
porch.  The  old  tower  stands  at  the  west  end. 
The  style  is  that  of  the  14th  century.  The 
glass  in  the  windows  has  been  executed  by 
Wailes.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s 
tiles.  The  roof  is  of  oak. 

Birkenhead. — Messrs.  Brassey  and  M'Cor- 
mack,  the  contractors,  have  undertaken  to 
complete  the  Birkenhead  Dock  works  on  the 
original  plans.  It  is  understood  that  they  will 
have  for  security  a portion  of  the  Dock  Estate, 
and  that  the  railway  companies  will  guarantee 
the  interest. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Manchester—  The  chief  stone  of  new  over- 
seers’ offices  has  been  laid  in  hountain-street. 
Mr.  Thomas  Worthington,  architect:  Mr. 
Froggatt,  builder.  The  new  offices  which  will 
also°  be  occupied  by  the  churchwardens  of 
Manchester,  will  be  a three-story  building  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings ; comprising  one 
large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  arranged  much 
like  a bank,  for  the  general  clerks;  on  the  first 
floor,  a board-room,  a waiting-room,  and 
assistant  overseer’s  office.  On  both  these 
floors  there  will  be  fire-proof  safes.  The  second 
floor  will  be  the  porter’s  dwelling.  The  cellars 
are  to  be  arched  and  fire-proof. 

Lancaster. — Mr.  Thomas  Ripley,  of  Liver; 
pool,  formerly  a merchant  in  Lancaster,  it 
about  to  build  a school  here,  and  endow  it  witl 
10,000?. 

Skipton.— On  22nd  ult.  the  first  stone  of  th« 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Skipton,  was  laid  by  thi 
vicar.  The  new  church  is  on  a site  given  b; 
Mr.  James  Sidgwick,  the  proprietor  of  thi 
Kirk  estate,  and  very  near  the  probable  sit; 
of  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Mary  and  Si! 
Cuthbert,  in  Embsay,  built  A.D.  1123,  bui 
removed  (1150)  to  Bolton.  The  funds  for  th 
erection  of  the  new  church  were  raised  chief!: 
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by  the  late  curate  of  Embsay,  the  Rev.  C. 
Spackman;  and  the  church  is  intended  for  a 
population  exceeding  1,000.  Mr.  Shaw  (of 
Leeds)  is  the  architect. 

Aldborough. — The  standing  orders  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  promoters  of  a measure 
for  constructing  a harbour  of  refuge  at  Ald- 
borough, and  to  improve  the  drainage  of  the 
lands  by  the  rivers  Aide  and  Ore.  The  under- 
taking is  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  Town 
Commissioners.  The  estimate  of  Mr.  Bruff, 
engineer,  for  constructing  the  harbour  and 
works,  is  60,000/.,  and  the  probable  amount  of 
tolls  and  rates  5,000/. 

Newcastle.— The  committee  of  the  New- 
castle Mechanics’  Institute,  of  which  the  late 
George  Stephenson  was  a founder,  and  many  | 
years  a member,  have  accepted  our  hint. 

* hey  have  convened  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers, to  consider  the  propriety  of  procuring  a 
building  for  their  accommodation,  to  be  called 
Stephenson  Institute,”  and  serve  as 
‘ rhe  Stephenson  Monument.”—  Gateshead 
Observer. 

Dundee.— The  royal  arch  is  now  about  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  harbour 
trustees.  The  architect,  Mr.  Rochead,  and 
the  builder,  Mr.  Harvie,  have  been  paid,  ami 
other  balances  cleared  off,  and  a plate  alone 
remains  to  be  engraved  recording  particulars 

Glasgow.— Early  in  1850  a SmokeComtnittee 
was  appointed  by  the  authorities  to  vindicate 
the  law.  They  have  now  appointed  an  in- 
spector, and  the  war  against  smoke  has  com- 
menced in  earnest.  All  parties  continuing  to 
Dnend  after  1st  March  are,  it  seemB,  to  be  pro- 

leeded  against  en  masse. Three  plans  have 

leen  submitted  to  the  Police  Board  for  im- 
iroving  the  approach  to  the  Infirmary  and 
■cathedral.  They  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown 
irchitect,  and  contemplate  the  depression  of 
he  mound  of  earth  to  a depth  of  10  feet,  thus 
ixcavating  10,000  square  yards  of  rubbish,  and 
Jiening  up  the  foundations  of  the  Old  Bishop’s 
alace.  The  approach  to  the- Infirmary  would 
lien  be  by  two  flights  of  steps,  winding  round 
n front  of  the  entrance,  and  the  sunk  floor  of 
he  Infirmary  would  either  be  covered  with  a 
creen  wall  and  parapet,  or  veneered  as  a base- 
lent  story,  having  in  front  a low  screen  wall 

Oan  anything,  says  the  Gazette,  be  more 
arbarous  than  the  manner  in  which  many 
JOtpaths  in  Glasgow  are  covered  with  cinders 
lcluding  great  quantities  of  clinkers  as  lame 
s brickbats  ? These  are  strewn  over  the  foot- 
aths,  and  left  without  any  attempt  being  made 

•t™  w b,reak  them’  Surely  the  authorities 
light  afford  a garden  roller,  to  he  passed  over 
ie  surface,  to  smooth  and  consolidate  it 
eorge  s-road  is  worth  going  to  see,  as  a 

leciraen  of  intelligent  footpath  mending. 

he  trustees  of  the  bridge  over  the  Kelvin,  at 
le  end  of  Woodlands-road,  intend  to  apply  to 
iriiament  for  powers  to  erect  a new  bridge  on 
e present  site,  and  to  improve  and  widen  the 

iproaches. The  annual  meeting  for  the 

stribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  attending 
e Government  School  of  Design  was  held  on 
lesday  in  week  before  last,— Mr.  Sheriff 
hson  president  of  the  institution,  in  the  chair, 
r.  Wilson,  the  head-master,  read  the  report 
uch  stated  that  the  number  of  students  who 
d attended  since  the  vacation  endino  on  1st 
iptember  last,  exceeded  all  former  experience 
King  November  176  students  were  entered 
the  books.  I he  great  majority  are  “ pattern 

3?!,  artU"S-  The  ^airman  men- 

med  that  he  would  give  a prize  of  five  guineas 
a subject  to  be  chosen  by  the  Committee 
Management,  ano  though  he  had  had  no 
mmunication  either  with  the  Lord  Provost  or 
r.  b.  Dalglish,  lie  ventured  in  their  names  to 
er  similar  amounts  for  prizes. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury -lane.  — Mr.  Bunn  has 
made  great  efforts  to  secure  public  support.  On 
one  night  we  have  had  the  dtbut  of  a whole  body 
of  new  singers  in  “ Robert  the  Devil,”  and  all, 
to  a certain  extent,  successful;  on  another,  the 
re-appearance  of  the  most  refined  actress  on 
the  English  stage,  Mrs.  Theodore  Martin,  or, 
as  she  is  still  called,  Miss  Helen  Faucit ; and 
on  a third,  the  advent  of  our  best  tenor,  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  in  “ Fra  Diavolo  the  latter 
piece  is  well  got  up,  and  has  some  very 
pretty  scenery.  In  “Robert  the  Devil”  the 
usual  anachronism  is  shown  in  the  scenery,  a 
style  of  building  being  represented  which  did 
not  arise  till  long  after  “ Robert”  died.  This, 
however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  complete 
success  of  the  performance.  A new  ballet  is 
announced,  in  which  the  scenic  artists  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  they 
can  do. 

Theatre  Royal,  Haiymarket.— The  scenes  in 
Mr.  Howard  Glover’s  new  opera  “ Aminta,” 
painted  by  Messrs.  Morris  and  O’Connor,  are 
exceedingly  good,  especially  the  first  and  last. 

I he  first  is  a Spanish  landscape  of  mountain 
and  wood,  studded  with  villas  and  campaniles; 
the  other,  a colonnaded  court-yard,  not  far  in 
character  from  the  engraving  we  give  in  our 
present  number  of  the  arcade  of  the  “ Genera- 
te,” near  Granada.  The  music  of  the  opera 
is  pretty,  rather  than  learned,  and  is  very 
pleasingly  sung  by  Miss  Pyne,  Mrs.  Caulfield, 
Harrison,  and  Weis. 


(VrCH^OLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  AT  LaN- 
-Ony  Priory.— Some  remains  of  the  chapel 
re  of  late  been  found  in  excavating  for  a 
inch  railway:  two  stone  coffins  have  also 
m dug  up. 

Railwa-v  AT  Kythe.-A  public  meeting 
s held  at  Hythe  on  Tuesday  week  to  con- 
er  as  to  the  adoption  of  a branch  line  of 
I'vay  from  the  South-Eastern  to  Hythe.  A 
ort  on  the  proposed  route,  drawn  up  bv 
'•  Messenger,  was  read  at  the  meeting. 


AMERICAN  BUILDINGS. 

From  a compact  and  useful  little  book, 
called  The  Boston  Almanac  for  1852,  we  glean 
the  following  scraps  of  information  : — 

The  Library  of  Harvard  University.— Gore 
Hall,  Cambridge,  Boston,  was  begun  in  1837 
and  finished  in  1840.  The  building  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
forms,  in  its  plan,  a Latin  cross  ; the  length 
of  the  body  being  140  feet,  and  that  of  the 
transepts  8H  feet.  The  towers,  buttresses, 
drip-stones,  and  all  the  parts  which  form  pro- 
jections, or  the  sides  of  openings,  are  finished 
with  hammered  Quincy  granite;  while  the 
waffs  are  rough,  but  laid  in  regular  courses. 
1 he  principal  fronts  are  towards  the  south  and 
the  north, , with  octagonal  towers  83  feet  in 
height.  The  general  design  of  the  exterior  is 
taken  from  that  of  King’s  College,  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  England.  In  the  construction  of 
Core  Hall,  great  care  was  used  to  guard  it 
from  destruction  by  fire  in  after  ages.  Wood 
was  not  used  in  the  roof,  except  the  boards  or 
laths  to  which  the  slates  are  fastened.  No 
timber  was  used  in  the  main  floor,  which  rests 
upon  brick  vaults,  fitted  to  a level  upon  the 
spandrels ; and  wood  was  rejected  in  all  parts 
of  the  building  wherever  stone,  brick,  or  iron 
could  be  substituted  with  due  regard  to  eco- 
nomy and  permanencj\  The  library  at  this 
time  contains  about  60,000  volumes.  There 
are  three  other  libraries  or  branches  belonging 
to  the  University,  making  a general  aggregate 
?.’000  volumes.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
building  was- 73,512  dols. 

U.S.  Armory,  Springfield,  Mass.— The  main 
building  is  the  new  arsenal.  This  is  200  feet 
long  by  70  feet  in  width,  and  50  feet  in  height. 

I h.s  building  is  three  stories  high,  and  is  suf- 
ficiently large  for  the  storage  of  100  000 
muskets.  The  front  is  ornamented  by  a pedi- 
ment 70  feet  wide  by  12  feet  in  depth.  The 
tower  is  89  feet  high,  and  29  feet  square,  above 
which  the  flagstaff  rises  60  feet.  Another  pro- 
minent building,  400  feet  long  by  55  feet  wide 
and  two  stones  high,  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
musket  stocks  and  lumber.  A sufficient  sup- 
ply of  seasoned  timber  is  kept  for  four  years’ 
manufacture  of  gun-stocks.  On  the  hill  are 
erected  ten  dwelling-houses,  and  six  work- 
sfiops,  all  owned  by  the  government. 

The  MiLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane.— This  is 
a branch  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal. It  was  opened  in  October  1818.  The 
asylum  is  located  on  one  of  the  prominent  hills 
in  the  new  town  of  Somerville,  about  one 
mile  north-west  of  Boston.  2,030  patients 
have  been  admitted  during  the  fourteen  years 
ending  Dec.  31,  1850.  Of  this  number  1.901 


have  been  discharged  from  the  institution ; of 
these  1,026  had  entirely  recovered,  and  644 
had  partially  recovered.  During  the  same 
period  227  died.  At  the  close  of  the  last  year 
there  were  200  patients  remaining  under  treat- 
ment, while  the  average  number  for  the  year 
was  201.  The  lowest  rate  of  hoard  is  3 dols. 
per  week.  'I  he  expenses  of  the  asylum  for 
1850  were  40,623  dols.— expended  as  follows  : 
for  stores,  1 7,627  dols. ; wages,  6,173  dols.; 
salaries,  4,500  dols.;  furniture  and  improve- 
ments, 10,310  dols.;  diversions,  1,332  dols. ; 
miscellaneous,  681  dols.  The  asylum  has 
undergone  considerable  improvements  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  It  has  been  recently 
furnished  with  two  billiard  tables  for  the 
use  of  the  insane,  and  a conversation  and 
reading  room,  where  the  inmates  may  daily 
meet  for  recreation  and  intercourse.  The  male 
boarders  and  female  boarders  have  apartments 
in  buildings  entirely  separated,  and  attended 
solely  by  persons  of  their  own  sex.  A large 
portion  of  the  inmates  are  sustained,  and  with 
all  the  essential  advantages  which  any  can  enjoy, 
at  rates  much  below  the  actual  cost ; while  the 
calls  upon  the  rich  supply  the  deficiency  be- 
tween income  and  expenditure. 

The  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Worcester,  Mass. 
— This  building  was  partly  erected  in  1831 
and  1832,  under  an  Act  of  the  Legislature.  It 
was  afterwards  at  various  times  enlarged, 
especially  after  1842,  when  a large  bequest  by 
a Mr.  Johonnot  was  realised.  The  present 
buildings  have  an  entire  front  of  520  feet. 
There  are  five  wings  of  100  feet  in  length. 

I he  centre  of  the  building  is  four  stories  high, 
with  a front  of  76  feet.  The  remainder  are 
three  stories  high  and  36  feet  in  width.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  buildings,  with  the  furniture 
and  the  several  enlargements  from  time  to 
time,  was  about  157,600  dols.  The  number 
.of  rooms  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  in 
August  1851,  was  386.  There  are  forty-one 
rooms  for  other  purposes.  The  entire  number 
of  patients  at  the  same  time  was  472,  viz.,  239 
males  and  233  females. 

The  State  Reform  School,  Westborough, 
Worcester  County. — This  institution,  for  the 
reformation  of  juvenile  offenders,  was  esta- 
blished in  1846.  It  is  intended  for  boys  under 
sixteen,  and  will  accommodate  300.  In  1850-1, 
331  have  been  at  times  within  its  walls.  The 
school,  in  all  its  departments,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  a prison  : the  boys  are  led  to  forget 
the  past,  and  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the 
future.  There  are  four  grades  in  the  school. 
When  a boy  enters  the  institution,  he  is  placed 
in  the  third  grade  : if  his  conduct  is  not  good, 
after  admonition,  he  is  degraded  to  the  fourth, 
as  a punishment.  If  he  improve  in  his  be- 
haviour, he  is  promoted  to  the  second  grade; 
and  should  he  continue  to  improve,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  the  first  grade,  after  a lapse  of  two 
months.  There  is  also  a subdivision  of'  the 
first  grade,  known  as  the  class  of  Truth  and 
Honour,  a degree  which  indicates  the  highest 
rank  in  the  school.  These  grades  do  not  refer 
to  intellectual  progress,  but  are  confined  to  the 
moral  standing  of  the  inmates,  and  apply  to 
their  conduct  in  the  schoolroom,  in  the  work- 
shop, on  the  playground,  or  the  farm.  The 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  1849  were 
29,991  dols.,  and  for  1850,  29,261  dols.  This 
sum  is  larger  than  it  will  be  hereafter,  because 
several  thousand  dollars  were  expended  in 
buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  which  will  not 
be  repeated.  The  average  expenses  of  each 
boy  at  the  school  are  about  34  dols.  per  annum ; 
while  the  average  cost  of  the  inmates  of  eleven 
different  state  prisons  is  67  dols.  per  annum. 
Westborough  is  near  the  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter Railroad,  about  32  miles  from  Boston. 


The  Artists’  Conversazione.  — The 
first  of  the  meetings  under  this  name,  for  the 
present  season,  was  held  on  the  31stult.,  at 
the  Freemasons’ Tavern,  when,  as  usual,  there 
was  an  interesting  collection  of  works  of  art. 
The  second  is  fixed  for  the  28th  inst. 

AN  APOTHEGM. 

The  Architect,  who  raises  in  the  air 
Enormous  structures,  massive,  grand,  and  fair. 
Leaves  to  the  world  the  genius  of  his  mind, 

And  is  a benefactor  of  mankind  ! 

Andrew  Park. 
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WARMING  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

It  appears  that  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  have  commenced  to  warm  their  car- 
riages on  the  “ through  ” trains  by  the  intro- 
duction of  “ foot-warmers.”  This  is  a start  m 
the  right  direction ; and,  what  is  more,  it  is 
truly  the  beginning  of  a system  which  must 
become  general  on  every  railsvay  throughout 
the  three  kingdoms.  There  is  no  practical 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  making  a railway 
carriage  warm  and  perfectly  comfortable ; so 
that  the  most  delicate  person  may  travel  from 
“ Land’s-end  to  John  o’  Groats  ” as  snugly  and  , 
cosily  as  if  he  had  his  feet  on  the  hearth- 
rug of  his  drawing-room,  with  the  curtains 
drawn  and  a warm  fire  in  the  grate.  It  is 
now  upwards  of  six  years  since  I detailed  a 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  this,  and 
brought  it  before  the  public  through  the 
columns  of  the  Liverpool  Journal  The  article 
was  extracted  by  more  than  one  metropolitan 
iournal,  and  was  commented  on  pretty  gene- 
rally, but  nothing  came  of  it.  Railway  directors, 
in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  were  not  prone 
to  patronise  the  schemes  of  an  outsider,  espe- 
cially where  there  would  be  a little  extra  trouble 
to  the  officials,  much  comfort  to  the  passen- 
gers, but  probably  no  more  pay,  the  full  toll 
being  already  exacted.  A little  wholesome 
competition  will, however  accomplish  wonders  ; 
and  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  the  terrible 
penalty  of  being  half-frozen  through  a long 
journey,  when  it  is  proved  to  demonstration 
that  at  a very  slight  extra  cost  to  the  com- 
panies, we  may  be  carried  swiftly,  safely,  and 
warmly.  Robert  Rawlinson. 

P.S. — The  warming-feat  (qy.  feet)  has  long 
been  accomplished  in  the  swift  boats  on 
English  and  Scotch  canals,  as  also  on  American 
and  continental  railways. 


goods  in  metal,  were  those  introduced  for  the! 
construction  of  Bramah’s  locks.  lie  noticed 
also  the  famous  block-machinery  at  Ports- 
mouth; and  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of 
cast-iron  instead  of  brass  for  astronomical  in- 
struments, he  argued  that  the  makers  of  such 
instruments  must  necessarily  understand  the 
use  of  various  machines  lor  boring,  slotting, 
&c.  which  they  had  hitherto  been  unacquainted 
with.  This  general  knowledge  was  of  the 
greatest  consequence. 

The  Professor  proceeded,  hy  the  aid  of  cer- 
I tain  simple  models,  to  illustrate  the  mechanical 
process  for  obtaining  a plane  surface  in  any 
'material,  paiticularly  by  the  circular  saw,  and 
the  planing-machine.  In  the  latter  he  illus- 
trated ingeniously  the  different  methods  of 
regulating  the  motion  which  brought  the  work 
in  contact  with  the  tool,  a matter  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  result.  Some  of 
these  applications  were  shown  in  the  Exhibition 
by  Mr.  Whitworth.  The  shaping-machine  was 
also  described,  and  its  action  shown,  as  also 
the  slotting-machine,  Brunei’s  morticing- 
machine,  and  other  modern  inventions. 


actually  uses  and  dwells  in.  That  regularity, 
tidiness,  systematicity  which  a sensible  man 
displays  in  his  work,  he  mostly  transfers  and 
conveys  home.  Clever  men  of  all  ranks  have 
done  wonders  also  in  this  respect.  When  the 
chemist  Scheele  had  become  famous  all  over  the 
world,  and  visitors  were  anxious  to  see  his  * 
laboratory,  where  he  bad  made  such  great  dis- 
coveries, he  led  them  to  a few  shelves  and 
cupboards  of  his  room,  a few  furnaces  P^ce(| 
outside  the  windows,  when  and  wherewith  all 
these  grand  things  had  been  accomplished- 
all  orderly,  all  tending  and  arranged  for  one 
purpose  and  end.  The  dwellings  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  have,  of  late,  become  matter 
of  States’  attention  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
If  working  men  will  have  respect  for  then- 
places  of  abode,  they  will  not  hire  any  human- 
unworthy  (menschen  - unw'urdige)  habitation. 
Surely  architects  and  landlords  will  soon  be- 
come aware  and  alive  to  that ; and  so  also  may 
be  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  dwellings, 

“ the  luxury  of  order,  cleanliness,  tidiness, 

&c.  To  conclude,  the  man  who  will  prosper  m 
life,  must  make  himself  capable  of  being  pro- 
sperous.   


LECTURE  ON  MACHINES  AND  TOOLS, 
FOR  WORKING  IN  METAL,  WOOD,  AND 
OTHER  MATERIALS. 

In  continuation  of  the  course  of  lectures  on 
the  results  of  the  Great  Exhibition  at  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  Professor  Willis,  on  the  28th 
ult.,  delivered  a lecture  “On  Machines  and 
Tools.”  He  observed  that  whilst  the  depart- 
ments of  raw  material  and  products  in  the 
Exhibition  were  copiously  illustrated,  and 
generally  understood  and  appreciated,  that  of 
actual  processes  was  not  at  all  well  repre- 
sented, and  still  less  were  the  objects  displayed, 
understood,  or  admired  by  the  myriads  who 
thronged  the  building.  Much  distrust  at 
present  existed  between  the  scientific  man  and 
the  practical  mechanic  ; and  for  this  each  was 
to  blame.  Self-taught  and  ingenious  men  were 
too  apt  to  despise  the  advantages  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  to  hold  themselves  above  all 
teaching  ; and  with  a degree  of  presumption 
which  brought  its  own  punishment,  they 
attempted  the  construction  of  complicated 
machines,  for  the  conception  of  which  they 
might  possess  a natural  gift ; whereas,  without 
scientific  knowledge  they  might  fail  in  com- 
bining the  different  motions  required,  or  pro- 
duce ultimately  something  which  had  been 
done  long  before.  Scientific  men,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  often  forgot  the  proper  mode  of 
addressing  their  advice  and  instruction  to 
mechanics  ; and  by  a want  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  their  illustrations,  excited  a preju- 
dice which  it  was  difficult  to  counteract. 

There  were  three  principal  modes  of  working 
raw  materials  into  shape  ; by  cutting  off  their 
superfluous  masses,  in  chips  or  large  pieces 
(and  to  this  mode  time  would  compel  him  to 
limit  his  observations)  ; by  moulding  or  knead- 
ing the  ductile;  and  by  casting  the  fusible 
materials.  The  turning-lathe  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  simple  machines  applied  to 
the  former  purpose.  The  lecturer  described 
its  operation  in  scientific  terms,  and  proceeded 
to  notice  the  history  of  machinery,  in  reference 
to  some  of  the  more  important  inventions.  The 
watchmakers  were  among  the  earliest  inventors 
of  shaping-machines,  in  proof  of  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  tools  they  used  for  forming  the 
toothed  wheels  of  clocks  and  watches,  and  to 
the  fusee-engine,  an  instrument  of  great  in- 
genuity. He  stated,  that  the  first  complete  set 
of  shaping-machines  for  the  manufacture  of 


WORDS  TO  WORKMEN.* 

No  sensible  person  of  the  working  (or  any 
other)  classes  will  envy  the  higher  ranks  the 

enjoyment  of  luxuries— champagne  and  the 
like;  things  which  the  best  men  of  all  ages 
have  been  without,  many  by  even  premedita- 
tion and  the  awe  of  the  deleterious  effects  of 
stimulants,  &c.  Neither  can  we  begrudge 
the  higher  ranks  their  exemption  from  toil  and 
labour— an  assumption  only  gratuitous  and 
exceptional,  because  who  ever  eats  his  bread 
more  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  than  the 
wealthy  or  noble  sportsman?— the  traveller  for 
science  or  art  sake  in  distant  climes?  the  over- 
worked and  fagging  ( ersclioufte ) statesman  and 
financier?  Or  shall  we  envy  them  their 
spacious  dwellings,  knowing  that  Goethe 
(though  not  poor)  mostly  lived  in  one  room, 
in  which  there  was  no  sofa,  and  reposed  in  a 
small  iron-framed  bedstead  ? Or  shall  we 
envy  them  the  slakeness  and  tidiness  of  their 
occupation,  which  they  often  perform  without 
“welting  their  feet?”  This  preference  also 
will,  on  closer  examination,  be  found  illusory, 
considering,  for  instance,  the  dire  occupation 
of  medical  men,  work  so  ominous,  both  physi- 
cally and  morally,  that  we  will  not  dwell  on  it 
any  further. 

What  working  men  may  really  envy  the 
higher  ranks  for  is,  then,  the  quiet  and  orderly 
way  in  which  they  (mostly!)  perform  their 
work ; the  quiet  and  comfort,  in  fine,  they 
enjoy  after  that  work  is  done.  Both,  we  say, 
are  at  the  command  of  the  working  men  of 
the  present  time,  if  they  choose  to  think,  to 
retlect,  and  to  act  judiciously  and  prudently— 
essential  attributes,  after  all,  of  humanity;  and 
any  one,  in  fact,  who  does  not  possess  them, 
places  himself  forcibly  out  of  that  pale  he 
still  wills  or  means  to  reach.  First,  then, 
every  person  ought  really  to  possess  that  quali- 
fication (profession)  he  eventually  professes  to 
be  capable  of.  Do  you  wish  to  obtain  the 
reward  (wages)  of  skilled  men  ? Be  such,  and 
then  the  world  will  belong  to  the  courageous 
(Die  Welt  gohiirt  dem  Muthigen ).  We 
do  not  speak  of  that  dogged  courage 
of  the  battle-field,  but  that  energy  of  life  and 
exertion  to  which,  after  all,  we  repeat,  the 
world  belongs.  Will  you  possess  the  external 
rewards  of  the  higher  ranks  of  society ; take 
them  at  once,— by  acquiring  their  internal  sta- 
mina and  impulses.  Act  judiciously,  prudently, 
and  with  skill,  and  you  will  surely  be  raised, 
because  it  is  a curious  observation,  that  men 
(mostly)  soon  cease  to  do  that  work  they  per- 
fectly and  eminently  are  able  to  perform,  and 
rise  to  that  which  is  above  it!!  Of  course, 
this  has  its  limits,  the  centripetal  force  controls 
the  expansive  one,  and  wisely  ordained  it  is. 

But  let  us  reflect  on  the  quiet  and  comfort 
the  higher  classes  enjoy  in  their  leisure  hours 
at  home  ; and  so  can  the  thinking  human-like 
( menscldiche ) workman.  It  is  not  the  range 
of  rooms  we  may  occupy  which  makes  man 
happy,  but  the  comfort  of  that  one  or  two  he 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Petersburg  and  Warsaw  Railroad. — 
The  Russian  Government  have  decided  on- 
completing  these  huge  works  even  in  a shorter 
time  than  was  originally  proposed.  Hence, 
therefore,  the  line  has  been  divided  into  eight 
sections,  which  will  be  separately  under  an 
especial  direction,  for  thus  expediting  the 
works  as  much  as  possible.  In  imitation  o. 
the  Romans,  the  earth-works  are  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  soldiery  of  two  separate  corp* 
d’armee,  by  which  a great  saving  of  wages  will 
be  achieved.  A space  of  nearly  three  years  is 
now  assigned  for  the  completion  of  this  hugest 
European  line.  That  between  Warsaw  and 
Moscow  is  also  to  ‘be  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution, also  assisted  by  the  labours  ot  the 
soldiery.  It  is  a question,  however,  unresolved 
yet,  whether  the  intense  cold  of  these  regions 
(at  tunes  25  degrees  Reaumur  below  the 
freezing  point)  may  not  affect,  by  too  great  a 
contraction  of  the  iron  in  the  machinery,  and 
even  the  rails,  the  regular  traffic  during  the 
winter  months. 

Glass  Palace  on  the  Continent.— The  com- 
mittee of  management  for  the  Silesian  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  to  be  held  this  year  at  Breslau, 
have  decided  that  a building  similar  to  the 
London  Glass  Palace  should  be  erected  for 
that  purpose.  It  will  occupy  a superficial  area 
of  25,000  square  feet,  but  be  covered  with  slate, 
on  account  of  the  northern  latitude,  and  as  it 
will  be  probably  kept  for  other  ulterior  pur- 
poses. The  contractors  will  erect  the  build- 
ing quite  at  their  own  risk,  but  receive  12, 50D 
thalers  for  its  present  use,  which  will  have  ta 
be  obtained  by  the  admission  fees. 

Brussels  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  M.  de 
Nievelcerke  has  published  a new  set  of  regu- 
lations for  the  fine  art  exhibition,  to  be  held 
this  year  in  the  Belgian  capital.  No  one 
person  can  exhibit  more  than  three  articles, 
these  being  considered  quite  sufficient  for  the 
ambition  or  gain  of  any  one  artist,  lhe  com- 
mittee on  the  adjudication  of  prizes  to  consist 
henceforth  of  one-half  elected  by  the  artists, 
and  the  other  half  by  the  academy,  rso  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  nor  any  person  decorated 
can  take  part  in  these  exhibitions,  destined  to 
encourage  and  raise  nascent  talent.  An  ad- 
ditional prize  of  4,000  francs  has  been  added 
hy  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

A paper  hy  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  " On  the  Pro- 
portions employed  by  the  Romans  in  forming 
lhe  Temple  of  Vesta,  at  Tivoli,”  has  been  read 
before  the  class  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Belgium.  It  ivas  referred  to  M. 
C.  Bock,  M.  Baron,  and  M.  Roelandt,  who 
have  drawn  up  lengthy  reports  upon  it. 


Translated  from  the  German,— “ A New  Year’s  Gift 
to  the  Working  Men  of  Europe." 


Lecture  by  Mr.  Macready.  A lectun 
on  poetry  was  given  on  Wednesday  in  week 
before  last,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Macready,  at  Sher- 
borne-house, to  the  members  of  the  Sherborm 
Literary  Institution,  of  which  he  is  president. 
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THE  ARCADE  OF  THE  GENERALIFE,  SPAIN. 


THE  GENERALIFE,  NEAR  GRANADA.  present  warm  cream-like  tint  adds  vastly  to  j quisite  gardens  which,  by  means  of  an  in- 
This  drawing  is  a view  of  the  Arcade  of  its  charm — a charm  ruined  by  the  use  of  gold,  genious  irrigation,  enjoy  a perpetua  summer. 
. ~ ,.r  h , i n It  is  now,  though  the  property  oi  a noble 

the  Generalife,  a summer  palace  built  by  the  red,  and  blue,  as  exemplified  by  the  restora- 1 famj]y  jn  a state  of  decay  and  desertion^ 

Moors  about  a mile  out  of  Granada.  Its  ' tions  now  going  on  at  the  Alhambra.  This  The  accompanying  illustration  is  from  a draw- 
architecture  is  of  a graceful  character,  and  its  palace  is  likewise  remarkable  for  the  most  ex-  ing  made  for  us  on  the  spot. 


i iiawegga 
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TAXES  ON  PRUDENCE. 

Sir, — I hold  a situation  in  an  eminent 
London  Fire  Assurance  office,  and  am  forcibly 
struck  with  the  injurious  effect  of  the  duty  and 
charge  for  the  policy  stamp. 

A working  man  entered  the  office  the  other 
day,  and  inquired  what  was  the  charge  made 
by  the  society  for  assuring  100/.  on  personal 
effects  and  furniture.  The  answer  was,  “One 
shilling  and  sixpence,  if  a brick-built  house.” 
“ And  is  that  all  ? Why,  I thought  it  cost  a deal 
more  than  that.  Fiveorsixshillings.atthe  least.” 
Upon  this  it  was  explained  that  though  the 
charge  made  by  the  company  for  the  assurance 
of  I OOf.  was  only  Is.  6d‘.,  the  cost  of  effecting 
such  assurance  was  really  5s.  6d.  This 
naturally  led  him  to  ask  how  that  could  be  ; 
and  I leave  you  to  judge  of  the  perplexity  of 
the  honest  man,  when  informed  that  the  Go- 
vernment duty  was  3s.,  and  the  policy  stamp 
Is.!!  Finding  this  sum  beyond  his  means, 
he  thanked  us  for  our  civility  in  explaining  the 
matter,  but  regretted  to  say  he  must  remain  as 
he  had  hitherto  been — uninsured. 

Such  barriers  to  the  extension  of  prudence 
ought  surely  to  be  removed,  and  encourage- 
ment held  out  by  Government  to  all  who  desire 
to  play  the  important  part  of  self-helpers  in 
the  great  social  drama. 

An  Insurance  Clerk. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE- 
TAX. 

The  principles  of  the  assessment  of  dwelling- 
houses,  tenements,  and  all  other  hereditaments, 
however  correctly  defined  by  the  Legislature,  or 
expounded  and  further  illustrated  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  in  their  relation  to 
the  assessment  of  beneficial  occupations  generally 
to  the  house-tax,  now  involve  an  anomaly,  and 
therefore  a complexity  of  adaptation  in  the  latter 
case,  to  which  public  attention  may  be  rightly 
directed.  The  house-tax  can  be  taken  either  upon 
the  returns  under  the  property-tax,  or  upon  the 
actual  rental  returned  by  the  tenant.  This  actual 
rental  may  be  received  from  various  tenures  ; viz., 
from  tenancy  commonly  called  “ by  will,"  or  more 
properly  from  year  to  year,  or  on  lease,  &c.  If 
on  lease,  the  actual  rental  may  include  a sum 
charged  to  the  tenant  for  goodwill,  for  the  use  of 
fixtures  or  machinery  ; in  short,  for  premium  in  any 
shape.  The  question,  therefore,  arises,  should  the 
house-tax  be  paid  upon  the  amount  returned  by 
’tenants  in  possession,  upon  sometimes  arbitrary 
tenancies,  or  upon  the  sum  at  which  such  properties 
may  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rate,  where  such 
assessments  are  made  according  to  the  Parochial 
Assessment  Act  ? The  object  of  this  Act  is,  that 
all' assessments  should  " be  fair,  just,  and  uniform," 
and  therefore  a practical  coincidence  between  the 
impost  of  the  house- tux  and  all  rates  made  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  should  first  be  sought  to  be 
established,  and  if  so,  as  rigorously  maintained. 
By  thus  proceeding,  much  complexity  would  be 
obviated,  uniformity  might  be  secured,  and  each 
assessment,  if  correct,  would  mutually  sustain  the 
other,  and  the  determination  of  the  amount  rated 
upon  having  been  fixed  before  the  house-tax  came 
in  force,  all  suspicion  of  adjustment  to  alleviate  the 
latter  effectually  removed. 

Among  many  instances  of  the  unjust  assessment 
of  the  house-tax  are  chambers  and  premises 
attached  and  belonging  to  the  Temple,  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  the  various  other  Inns  of  Court,  and  all  similar 
occupations.  Covent-garden  Market,  also,  is  now 
the  subject  of  much  controversy,  and  these,  cum 
multis  aliis,  present  additional  illustrations  of  the 
unjust,  unfair,  and  unequal  pressure  of  the  house- 
tax,  especially  where  the  window-duty  has  hereto- 
fore never  been  paid.  As  such  instances  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  is  a matter  of  great  importance, 
wherever  house  property  is  affected  by  the  impost. 

It  may  not,  by  way  of  illustration,  be  irrelevant 
to  state  that  in  Covent-garden  Market  each  shop, 
tenement,  or  occupation,  including  three  public- 
houses,  is  held  direct  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at 
only  weekly  rentals,  varying  from'  9s.  to  2 1.  15s. 
Each  tenancy,  .where  chargeable  to  the  house -tax,  has 
been  charged  by  the  collector  at  a sum  which  is 
the  result  of.  such  weekly  rental  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  weeks  in  the  year,  and  upon  this  sum  the 
house-tax  is  now  proposed  to  be  collected.  This 
circumstance  has  been  more  noticeable  since  it  is 
perfectly  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  uniform 
rating,  and  which  principle  one  parochial  surveyor 
is  represented  to  have  adopted  in  a survey  com- 
pleted since  Christmas  last  under  the  direction  of 


the  churchwardens,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
" rector’s-rate.” 

Should  this  principle  be  correct  and  legal,  it 
hence  must  follow  that  all  occupations,  whether 
weekly,  monthly,  or  annual,  like  chambers  in  the 
Temple  or  Inns  of  Court,  or  any  other  similar 
holdings,  where  held  upon  the  gross  estimated 
rental  of  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act,  can  only  be 
correctly  assessed  when  assessed  upon  their  real  or 
net  annual  value,  which  must  be  at  a sum  less  the 
proportionate  charge  of  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  and 
insurance  (the  " statutable  deductions  ” before 
mentioned)  all  of  which  are  necessarily  included  in 
the  gross  sum  received  by  the  landlord,  and  for  the 
amount  of  such  “ statutable  deductions  " (.tj/uasi) 
paid  by  the  tenant,  he  is  unjustly'  charged)  when  so 
charged  to  the  house-duty,  since  these  items  in- 
variably influence  a tenancy,  and  therefore,  wham 
deducted,  show  the  ‘‘annual  rateable1  value  from  year 
to  year,"  upon  which  the  house-duty  ought  only  to  be 
paid.  Now,  the  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  poor- 
rate  is  the  want  of  uniformity  which  pervades 
parishes  in  "union,”  as  it  is  termed,  with) each) 
other,  and  also  those  contiguous;  in  the  same  county 
inasmuch  as  the  data  of  assessment  in'  one'  parish 
may  be  high  as  according  to  the-  Parochial  Assess- 
ment Act,  or  net  annual  value  ; whereas  in  another 
it  may  be  the  reverse,  and  only  the  result  of  addi- 
tion to  or  alteration  of  a general  assessment,  made 
so  long  since  that  no  traces  of  its  record  cam  be 
found  in  archives  of  such  parish.  To  wit,  adjacent 
to  Covent-garden  Market  is  the  parish-  of-  St. 
Martin,  which  was  surveyed  for  the  purposes  of 
parochial  assessment  by  Mr.  Cantwell,  wherein  the 
high  standard  was  adopted.  Immediately  after  the 
survey  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Strand  Union,  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Paine,  who 
about  ten  years  ago  also  surveyed  the  parish  of  St. 
Clement,  which  abuts  on  the  Temple,  and  com- 
prises New  Inn,  St.  Clement’s  Inn,  and  a large 
portion  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  ; in  which  latter  class  single 
rooms  or  suites  of  rooms,  or  chambers,  are  proposed; 
to  be  assessed,  like  the  Temple  and  Covent-garden 
Market,  to  the  house- tax  upon  the  gross  estimated 
rental,  instead  of  real  annual  value.  As  chambers 
in  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  some  cases  realize  upwards  of 
300/.  a-year,  the  subject  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  The  anomalies  presented  by  a com- 
parison of  poor-rate  with  property-tax,  or  house- 
tax  returns  is  a serious  and  existing  evil,  which 
legislative  enactment  alone  can  remedy.  Neverthe- 
less, the  assessment  of  the  house-tax  upon  gross 
estimated  rental,  as  herein  set  forth,  can  always  be 
proved  to  be  in  contravention  of  the  Parochial 
Assessment  Act,  which  an  appeal  to  the  commis- 
sioners will  most  probably  mitigate  or  effectually 
remedy. 


SCULPTURED  STONES  IN  THE  NORTH. 

The  Spalding  Club  arecommendably  engaged 
in  the  preservation  of  authentic  records  of  the 
many  curious  and  extremely  ancient  sculptures 
on  stones  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Drawings 
and  lithographs  have  already  been  collected 
relative  to  fifty  of  them.  At  a recent  meeting, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Stuart,  stated  that  he  had 
transmitted  a copy  of  the  engraving  of  one  of 
these  stones — that  at  Newton,  in  Garioch — to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Sykes,  who  took  the  trouble 
to  obtain  the  report  of  Mr.  Norris,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  They 
concurred  in  opinion  that  about  ten  of  the 
characters  of  the  inscription  were  absolutely 
identical  with  those  of  the  ancient  Lat  alphabet 
of  the  Buddhists,  one  of  the  oldest  Brahmini- 
cal  alphabets  in  India! 

It  is  said  to  be  a curious  circumstance 
that  a greater  number  of  the  ancient  vege- 
table and  animal  accompaniments  of  civi- 
lized life  are  to  be  found  concentred  in 
Thibet,  the  seat  of  the  Buddhist  pope  or 
god — the  Llama — than  elsewhere  through- 
out the  known  world,  and  it  may  hence 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  Thibet  was  a 
common  centre  whence  they  were  distributed, 
probably  along  with  some  emigrant  races, 
throughout  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  their  adjacent  isles.  A recent  writer 
has  hit  upon  an  idea  closely  akin  to  this  in  the 
suggestion,  which  he  works  out,  that  a great 
exodus  of  Buddhists  took  place  from  India,  by 
Affganistan,  when  the  Brahminical  sect  over- 
came the  Buddhistical,  and  that  the  expelled 
sect  colonized  Greece,  Italy,  Egypt,  &e.,  by 
Buddhist  propaganda,  who  spoke  of  the  empire 
whence  they  came,  we  presume,  as  a celestial 
one,  as  well  as  of  their  Llama  as  its  supreme 
god,  Zeus,  or  Jupiter.  It  will,  therefore,  bear 
curiously  on  such  ideas,  if  it  be  found  that  there 


are  Buddhist  traces  in  the  extreme  antiquitV 
;even  of  our  own  little  “isle  of  the  sea.” 

At  the  meeting  alluded  to,  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
Banchory,  remarked,  that  “ Recent  researches 
made  it  more  than  probable  that  the  uncouth 
figures  uponthese  stones  spoke  a language  which 
might  yet  be  deciphered  and  read— as  had  been 
! the  case  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  and 
jMexicoi  and  the  nail-headed  characters  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Nineveh.  The  Spalding  Club, 
therefore,  could  confer  no  higher  boon  on  our 
ancient  history  and  literature,  than  by  securing 
correct  and  faithful  representations  of  these 
monuments,  for  the  purpose  of  study,  by 
^accomplished  scholars,  both  at  home  and  in 
foreign  countries.  Many  of  these  stones  were 
already  known  to  exist,  but  many  others  might 
probably  be  discovered  when  once  public  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  them,  and  nothing  was 
jmore  likely  to  have  this  effect  than  the  publi- 
cation' o£  engravings  by  the  club.” 


1 DISCOUNT  FROM  TRADESMEN. 

Knowing  how  much  you  have  the  honour 
of  our  profession  at  heart,  and  believing  that 
I speak  your  sentiments  when  I express  my 
opinion  that  an  architect  can  only  hold  the 
honourable  and  independent  position  which  he 
ought  to  possess,  by  placing  his  conduct  and 
actions  above  suspicion,  and  which  he  must 
hold,  to  do  his  duty  to  his  employer  and  to 
the  contractor  employed  under  his  superin- 
tendence,— for  that  he  has  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  both,  I think  few  will  question, — I 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  inclosed  advertise- 
ment, published  in  a weekly  paper  of  respec- 
tability and  considerable  circulation,  will  give 
you  as  much  pain,  and  cau.se  as  much  indigna- 
tion with  you,  and  with  the  majority  at  least  of 
the  profession,  as  it  did  with  myself.  The 
advertisement  in  question  is  from  a dealer  in 
stoves,  who,  in  giving  reasons  for  being  able  to 
sell  so  much  cheaper  than  other  persons, 
says  : — 

“ And  last,  not  least,  from  the  non-allowance  of 
the  usual  discount  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  to  archi- 
tects, Builders,  &c.,  on  the  amount  of  goods  sold 
through  their  recommendation,  by  which  arrange- 
ment the  price  of  such  goods  is  of  course  enhanced 
to,  at  the  very  least,  the  extent  of  the  discount.” 

That  such  practices  as  are  here  referred  to 
once  unhappily  were  in  vogue  in  our  profes- 
sion, and  that  much  of  the  suspicion  that 
even  still  is  felt  by  many  towards  architects 
was  very  properly  the  effect  of  such  practices, 
is  but  too  well  known,  but  that  the  disgraceful 
custom  of  defrauding  an  employer,  for  it  can  be 
called  nothing  else,  in  the  mode  alluded 
to  in  the  advertisement,  was  stilL  so 
much  a matter  of  custom,  as  to  allow  so 
business-like  an  allusion  to  it  as  is  here  found, 
I was  not  prepared  to  suppose,  and  can  hardly 
still  believe,  more  especially  when  I remember 
the  perfect  incredulity  with  which  an  allusion 
to  its  being  still  partially  in  practice  was 
received  some  months  since  at  a meeting,  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  by  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  Profession.  I cannot  therefore 
doubt  that  you  will  feel  yourself  empowered, 
in  the  name  of  architects  generally,  indignantly 
to  disclaim  the  justice  of  so  foul  a blot  being 
thrown  upon  our  fame  and  honour  as  a pro- 
fession of  gentlemen,  that  the  advertisers  may 
learn  that  architects  who  could  lend  them- 
selves to  practices  so  unprofessional,  and  de- 
structive of  all  confidence  from  employers, 
would  be  scouted  by  those  who  love  their  art 
and  feel  a pleasure  in  considering  that  its 
practice  is  at  once  a. mark  of  a gentleman  and 
a man  of  honour.  A Young  Architect. 


Unrolling  of  the  Body  found  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Chapel. — Anumberof  gentlemen 
assembled  on  Saturday  last  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  body  enveloped  in  a cerecloth, 
or  sack  in  the  north  wall  of  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel ; but  no  record,  document,  or  any 
thing  else  of  interest  was  found  besides  the 
crook  already  described.  It  was  generally 
agreed,  however,  that  the  body  was  that  of 
Lydwolfe,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  and,  therefore, 
of  about  the  date  we  suggested,  namely,  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century. 
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TUB  HOUSES.  PLAN  AND  ELEVATION. 


TUB  HOUSES. 

A patent  has  been  granted  t'i  Mr.  George 
Tate  for  the  construction  of  houses  and  other 
buildings  by  fitting  together  staves,  or  other 
pieces  of  timber,  secured  together  by  hoops  or 
binders,  and  fixed  by  any  suitable  method 
practised  by  builders,  either  vertically  or 
horizontally,  at  any  height,  upon  piles,  sleep- 
ers, or  frames,  securely  fastened  in  the  ground  ; 
the  joints  of  the  pieces  or  staves,  when  neces- 
sary, being  bevilled  as  required,  and  wrought 
either  plane  or  rounded,  and  hollowed  or  dove- 
tailed, or  tongued  and  grooved,  or  glued  up  or 
caulked,  or  merely  drawn  close  together  by  the 
hoops.  In  the  construction  of  buildings  of 
greater  height  than  the  length  of  the  staves  or 
pieces  employed,  the  horizontal  jointings  are 
to  be  made  to  break  joint  with  each  other. 
Such  houses,  he  says,  may  be  formed  one 
within  the  other,  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between. 

The  floors,  roofs,  and  partitions  are  to  be 
formed  on  the  same  principle  as  the  shell  part 
of  the  building,  that  is,  by  tightly  wedging  up 
staves  or  pieces  of  timber,  or  other  material  of 
short  lengths,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
floor,  roof,  &c.,  in  concentric  rows,  within  an 
external  hoop  or  other  binder,  and  running  the 
interstices  solid  with  glue  or  other  viscous  and 
siccative  matter,  mixed  or  not  with  earthy  or 
mineral  matter. 

The  pieces  may  be  dyed,  or  stained,  or 
moulded,  so  as  to  form  patterns,  and  to  be 
trennailed  or  fastened  together  if  necessary. 
The  walls,  whether  internal  or  external,  the 
inventor  states,  may  be  ornamented  by  the 
crystals  of  salts  being  deposited  in  the  usual 
way  on  glass,  and  then  fastened  to  the  walls 
by  applying  glue  or  cement  at  the  back. 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a dwelling 


complete,  constructed  according  to  this  inven- 
tion. The  hoops  or  fasteners,  he  says,  should 
be  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
openings  required,  such  as  doors  and  windows, 
and  the  staves  or  pieces  and  hoops  may  be 
painted  or  otherwise  preserved  from  decay. 

We  have  given  these  particulars  for  the 
novelty  of  the  thing.  The  patentee  sets  forth 
that  the  object  of  his  invention  is  to  afford  the 
working  classes  “ cheaper  and  better  accom- 
modation than  heretofore,”  and  doubtless  he  is 
able  to  point  to  circumstances  under  which  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  be  found  useful. 
For  our  own  part,  however,  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  exclusive  right  of  dwelling  in  a tub, 
long  possessed  by  Diogenes,  interfered  with, 
and  would  rather  aid  in  obtaining  for  the 
working  classes  habitations  of  a more  durable 
and  less  combustible  character.  A joker  at 
our  elbow  suggests  that  the  proper  inscription 
for  such  a structure  (built  literally  to  “stave 
off”  the  weather)  would  be,  “This  is  a house, 
all  Butt.” 


Steam-Engine  Improvements. — Mr.  J. 
Hick,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  engineer,  has  just 
patented  some  improvements  in  steam-boilers 
or  generators,  which  consist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  two  boilers,  end  to  end,  with  an  in- 
termediate space  or  gas  chamber,  two  of  the 
sides  of  which  are  formed  by  the  ends  of  the 
two  boilers,  while  the  other  sides  are  con- 
structed or  lined  with  brick  or  some  other 
slow  conductor  of  heat.  Mr.  Hick  claims  the 
arrangement  of  two  or  more  steam-boilers  or 
generators  with  a gas-chamber  formed  or 
lined,  and  situated  as  described,  for  effecting 
a more  perfect  combustion  of  the  products  of 
the  fuel. 


OPENING  OF  THE  VICTORIA  TOWER, 
WESTMINSTER. 

On  Tuesday,  February  3,  Queen  Victoria,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  the  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster by  way  of  the  Victoria  Tower.  In 
the  evening  the  line  from  Old  Palace  Yard  to 
the  Great  Tower  presented  a very  gay  and  im- 
posing appearance,  especially  from  the  new 
entrance  called  St.  Stephen’s  Porch,  southward, 
the  whole  of  the  new  buildings  beingbrilliantly 
illuminated,  including  the  large  storied  window 
at  the  end  of  Westminster  Hall  (or,  more 
properly,  which  flanks  St.  Stephen’s  Porch), 
and  the  Great  Porte  Cochere,  formed  by  the 
Victoria  Tower,  in  each  corner  of  which  was  a 
lofty  standard  gas  light  enclosed  in  a lantern. 
The  lights  outside  the  windows  of  the  House 
of  Lords  were,  of  course,  in  use,  converting 
the  rich  stained-glass  windows  into  trans- 
parencies— a novel  and  happy  idea,  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  was  first  proposed 
in  our  pages.  In  reply  to  some  inquirers  : so 
far  as  we  know,  the  Tower  is  intended  to  be 
continued  of  its  present  plan,  square,  with 
octagonal  angle  turrets,  to  the  top.  The  ulti- 
mate design  of  the  upper  part  is  not  yet  fully 
determined.  The  present  height  we  believe  to 
be  about  160  feet  from  the  ground. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  PRIZE  COLOUR 

BOX  AND  CASE  OF  INSTRUMENTS. 

There  has  been  a strong  competition,  it 
appears,  amongst  British  and  foreign  colour- 
men  and  instrument  makers  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the  con- 
sequent profits  of  the  sale  to  the  public  of 
the  selected  articles.  The  quality  of  the  articles 
in  general  is  really  surprising,  considering  the 
prices.  The  committee,  however,  had  to  guard 
against  the  motives,  in  some  cases,  to  the  pro- 
duction of  6uch  excellence,  inasmuch  as  the 
award  of  the  prize  might  mainly  be  striven  for 
as  an  advertisement  to  forward  the  general 
interests  of  the  manufacturer,  without  much 
practical  or  permanent  benefit  to  the  public. 
The  Society,  however,  will  enter  into  stringent 
arrangements  with  the  successful  candidates  for 
the  unlimited  public  supply  of  articles  fully  up  to 
the  mark  of  the  prize  specimen.  They  have  nod 
yet  decided  on  the  successful  candidate  for 
their  approbation  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  instruments  ; but  that  the  offer  of  a prize  in 
the  circumstances  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
sets  of  instruments  of  remarkable  cheapness, 
the  display  on  the  Society’s  tables  sufficiently 
assures  us.  The  committee  may  be  said  to 
have  decided  as  to  the  colour-box,  having 
chosen  Mr.  Rodgers  as  the  recipient  of  the 
silver  medal  offered  for  the  best  that  can  be 
made  for  one  shilling ; but  the  award  is  not 
yet  published,  as  the  committee  have  remitted1 
the  prize  specimen  to  Mr.  Rodgers  for  some 
minor  modifications. 


i2ottcc<s  of  33oohS. 

A New  Gazetteer  or  Topographical  Dictionary 
of  the  British  Islands  and  Narrow  Seasy 
comprising  concise  descriptions  of  about 
sixty  thousand  places,  seats,  natural  features, 
and  objects  of  note,  founded  upon  the  best 
authorities;  full  particulars  of  the  boundaries T 
registered  electors,  8fC.  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  ; with  a reference  under  every  name 
to  the  Sheet  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  as  far  as 
completed,  and  an  Appendix,  4‘C.  By  James 
A.  Sharp,  Esq.  Parti.  Also  complete  in 
Two  Vols.  London  : Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans.  1852. 

The  main  objects  of  this  work  appear  to  have 
been  to  include  as  many  headings  as  possible-, 
with  a small  type  and  numerous  abbreviations, 
in  a compass  as  small  as  possible.  To  these 
very  usefulobjects  everythingelseis sacrificed, — 
perhaps,  in  these  days  of  railway  ramifications, 
and  of  local  guides  and  other  topographical 
and  geographical  publications,  very  properly 
so.  A gazetteer  may  now  very  fairly  be 
limited  in  its  uses  to  mere  reference,  as  an 
indicial  skeleton  to  all  that  is  most  practically 
useful  or  interesting  as  to  any  one  locality  ; 
and  to  this  end  we  may  say  that  we  have  never 
seen  anything  like  this  new  work,  although 
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many  such  have  passed  through  our  hands. 
The  compiler  has  gone  the  right  way  to  work 
in  the  production  of  this  compendium.  He 
has  taken  everything  he  required  from  the 
best  of  previous  authorities,  as  he  frankly 
admits  ; and,  thus  standing  on  the  labours  of 
previous  compilers,  he  could  not  but  well 
accomplish  his  end  of  extracting  the  quintes- 
sence of  each,  and,  with  industry  and  intense 
condensation,  combining  the  results  of  their 
labours  into  one  focus, — at  a sacrifice  of  many 
of  the  excellencies  of  each  assuredly,  but  with 
an  immense  accumulation  of  their  varied 
stores.  Most  especially  of  all  we  can  perceive 
that  this  author  has  made  good  use  of  the  idea 
first  embodied  in  the  Parliamentary  Gazetteer 
of  England  and  Wales,  published  by  Fullar- 
ton,  of  ransacking  all  sorts  of  Parliamentary 
blue  books  for  valuable  statistics  of  every  kind 
connected  with  the  localities  described  ; and 
the  dissection  of  the  ordnance  surveys  may  be 
regarded  as  a suggestion  based  on  the  same 
idea  : indeed,  the  author  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  the  work  in  question  in  a 
general  way,  as  well  as  to  Lewis,  Chambers, 
Carlisle,  and  other  “ general  writers,”  as  “ the 
best  authorities.”  He  has  also  made  good 
use  of  the  multitude  of  special  guide-books. 
In  thus  acknowledging  the  general  merits  of 
this  work,  however,  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  author  has  carried  his  plan  throughout 
quite  up  to  the  mark  of  the  portion  which  is 
now  before  us. 


Painters,  Grainers,  and  Writers'  Assistant. 

By  E.  Barber,  Patentee  of  the  Granite  and 

Graining  Machine.  Elliott,  New  Oxford- 

street.  1852. 

This  brochure  consists  of  a number  of  receipts 
and  instructions  for  mixing  various  colours, 
imitating  woods,  &c.  A correspondent  from 
Jersey  asks  us  to  give  him  "the  ingredients  (and 
the  proportion  in  which  they  are  to  be  mixed) 
for  tinting  ceilings  of  a clear  and  delicate  French  j 
grey.”  The  book  we  are  mentioning  says  of ! 
the  colour  in  question, — " Whiting  predomi- 
nates in  this  colour ; it  is  treated  as  the  other 
greys,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it  admits  of 
lake  instead  of  black.  Take  the  quantity  of  whit- 
ing necessary,  and  soak  it  in  water  ; then  add 
Prussian  blue  and  lake  which  has  been  finely 
ground  in  water.  The  quantity  of  each  colour 
should,  of  course,  be  proportioned  to  the 
warmth  of  colour  required.”  A superior  colour, 
we  think,  could  be  made  from  French  ultra 
marine,  and  a very  small  quantity  of  Indian 
red.  If  lake  be  used,  a little  yellow  would  be 
useful.  

SERIALS. 

The  Journal  of  Design  (Chapman  and  Hall), 
is  brought  to  a close  with  the  present  number, 
which  completes  the  6th  volume  of  its  useful 
career.  It  contains  many  valuable  essays  on 
the  principles  of  design,  and  will  continue  to 
be  a book  of  reference.  A writer  in  the  pre- 
sent number  bears  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  drawing  classes  at  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution. 

The  Journal  of  Physical  Regeneration. 
(Gilpin.)  No.  I.  This  purports  to  be  “ a 
monthly  epitome  of  public  health.”  Sanitary 
measures  on  the  part  of  its  conductors  will  be 
needed  if  long  life  be  desired.  The  present 
part  is  weakly  in  constitution. 

Curiosities  of  Industry.  (C.  Knight.)  The 
fifth  part  of  Mr.  Geo.  Dodd's  very  interesting 
work  treats  of  the  modern  varieties  of  printing, 
and  a contrast  between  cotton  and  flax  apropos 
of  the  Claussen  process.  The  writer  gives  the 
following  description  of  Messrs.  Marshall’s 
flax  mill  at  Leeds  : — 

11  Instead  of  having  several  stories,  tiers,  or 
floors,  one  above  another,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
whole  is  here  thrown  upon  one  floor — to  insure 
convenience  of  supervision,  facility  of  access,  uni- 
form temperature,  good  ventilation,  and  simplicity 
of  machine  arrangements.  This  monster  room  is 
nearly  400  feet  long,  by  more  than  200  broad  : it 
is  five  times  as  large  as  Westminster  Hall  ; and, 
until  the  Crystal  Palace  was  built,  this  Leeds  room 
was  deemed  the  largest  (or  nearly  so)  in  the  world. 
The  room  has  a vaulted  ceiling,  formed  of  about 
seventy  domes,  having  skylights  at  their  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  being  supported  by  iron  pillars. 
These  pillars,  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  serve  also  as  | 


water-pipes,  to  convey  the  drainage  from  the  roof. 
The  roof,  presenting  an  area  of  nearly  two  acres, 
was  a few  years  ago  covered  with  mould  and  grass,  so 
that  one  could  literally  take  a walk  in  a green  field 
on  the  roof  of  a factory  : whether  this  arrangement 
is  still  maintained,  we  are  not  aware.  The  interior 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  beautiful  machinery,  for 
performing  all  the  various  operations  on  flax  ; and 
beneath  are  vaulted  passages,  which  contain  all  the 
arrangements  for  supplying  steam  power,  warmth, 
and  ventilation  to  the  hive  of  busy  operatives  work- 
ing above.  It  is  certainly  a triumph  of  engineering 
and  mechanical  skill,  when  such  a building  is  filled 
with  the  finest  machines  which  modern  ingenuity 
can  produce.  How  much  mind,  how  much  capital, 
how  much  labour  must  have  been  thrown  into  such 
an  assemblage  ! How  do  we  here  trace  the  accu- 
mulation of  many  years’  experience — the  bringing 
to  bear  upon  one  object  of  so  many  distinct  agencies 
and  sources  of  power,  mental  and  material,  social 
and  commercial  !” 

Cyclopcedia  of  Useful  Arts.  (George  Virtue.) 
Part  VI.  brings  us  up  to  “ Candle,” — a good 
omen  for  the  light  that  is  to  be  thrown  on  all 
things  and  ways  by  Mr.  Tomlinson.  The 
article  “ Bridge  ” contains  a full  exposition  of 
the  Britannia  Tubes. 


iHteccUanca. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 
— The  annual  ball  of  the  above  useful  charity, 
to  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  on 
Thursday,  the  IQth  inst.,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell,  F.S.A., 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  M.P.,  Sir  Benjamin  Hall, 
Bart.  M.P.,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  Cubitt,  M.P., 
and  other  influential  gentlemen,  promises  to  be 
on  a scale  of  completeness  that  cannot  but 
ensure  approval.  We  trust  the  public  will 
not  be  slow  to  patronise  this  valuable  and 
deserving  charity  which  has  afforded  relief  to 
many  decayed  members  of  the  trade,  and  to 
encourage  the  officers  of  it  in  their  endeavours 
j to  extend  its  benefits.  We  have  also  the  gra- 
tification of  announcing  that  another  election 
of  pensioners  will  take  place  in  the  month  of 
May  next;  and  that  the  directors  have  re- 
cently made  a bye-law  empowering  them  to 
appoint  distinct  committees  in  the  provinces, 
thus  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Rugby  Water  supply  and  Drainage. 
— On  Saturday  week  the  new  works  of  water- 
supply  and  drainage  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town 
of  Rugby,  were  inspected  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  Mr.  Chadwick,  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith,  attended  by  some  officers  of  the 
General  Board,  visited  the  works.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  is  a high  water-tower, 
containing  a tank  to  supply  the  town  during 
Sunday,  or  in  case  of  fire,  or  in  the  night,  and 
to  give  pressure  in  the  distribution  of  the 
water,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  continuous 
pumping.  The  next  work  inspected  was  an 
under-ground  reservoir,  covered  with  groined 
arches.  A portion,  yet  unclosed,  of  the  cuttings 
of  drains  for  the  collection  of  the  water  was 
then  visited.  Deep  drains  have  been  cut  into 
gravel,  and  the  water  may  be  drawn  off  at  will, 
as  from  a reservoir,  for  the  supply  of  the  town. 
The  property  of  the  water,  in  respect  of  hard- 
ness, was  said  to  be  equal  to  eight  degrees, 
while  that  of  the  existing  town  wells  varies 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  and  even  thirty  degrees, 
and  that  of  the  streams  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  generally  of  eighteen  degrees.  The  length 
of  main  collecting  pipage  now  laid  is  2%  miles. 
The  drainage  works  were  afterwards  inspected. 
The  sewers  are  of  impermeable  stoneware 
tubes.  In  several  cottages  the  cesspools  had 
been  filled  up,  and  a water-closet  apparatus 
substituted.  The  water  service-pipes  are  of 
tin.  The  average  expense  of  improvements  for 
each  cottage,  it  is  estimated,  might  be  repaid 
in  the  shape  of  a private  improvement  rate  of 
about  Jd.  a week. 

Accident  to  a Railway  Viaduct. — On 
Friday  week  part  of  the  trussings  at  the  rail- 
way viaduct,  Hoo  Brook,  Kidderminster,  was 
blown  down.  The  damage  extends  over  about 
five  of  the  abutments,  which  being  placed  51 
feet  apart,  makes  a total  of  between  SO  and  90 
yards. 


Birmingham  New  Workhouse. — In  our 
article  under  this  head,  last  week,  we  stated 
that  by  private  subscription  of  the  guardians, 
the  officers  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  contrac- 
tors, three  stained  glass  windows  had  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  and  aisle  of  the  chapel. 
We  are  asked  to  say,  however,  that  the  sub- 
scriptions were  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
officers  of  the  workhouse,  four  only  of  whom, 
— namely,  the  late  master  and  his  clerk,  the 
matron,  and  surgeon  contributed  ; whereas, 
among  the  officers  generally  who  subscribed, 
and  some  of  them  rather  largely,  to  the  fund, 
were,  the  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians, 
the  treasurer,  the  district  auditor,  the  six  dis- 
trict medical  officers,  the  several  officers  of 
the  infant  poor  asylum,  the  four  relieving 
officers,  the  out-relief  pay-clerk,  the  levy 
clerk,  assistant  overseers,  and  collectors,  four 
in  number,  and  other  officers,  none  of  whom 
come  under  the  denomination  of  “ officers  of 
the  workhouse,”  and  to  whose  willing  and 
liberal  aid  in  promoting  the  object  in  question 
it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  record  the  fact 
we  now  place  before  our  readers. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  28th  ult.,  Mr.  Picton 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  Howard  exhibited  five 
drawings  of  candelabra,  which  he  had  executed 
for  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  in  London. 
These  designs  were  each  adapted  to  a parti- 
cular cost,  the  highest  of  which  was  calculated 
at  3,0001.,  and  the  principal  subject  of  which 
was  Richard  II.  granting  the  charter  of  incor- 
poration.— The  Ventilation  of  St.  George’s 
Hall  was  explained  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  who 
exhibited,  by  a drawing,  the  whole  machinery 
by  which  that  extensive  building  is  supplied 
with  cold  and  hot  air.  The  chairman  said  that 
the  working  of  the  whole  affair  would  be  very 
expensive.  A discussion  followed,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  M‘Kenzie 
that  it  required  a week  to  get  up  the  proper 
temperature. 

Statistics  of  Strikes.— In  1836,  the 
operatives  of  Preston,  to  the  number  of  8,000, 
struck  work  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  the  loss,  in 
a mere  monetary  point  of  view,  to  the  town 
and  trade  of  Preston  was  calculated  at  no  less 
a sum  than  107,1961.,  whilst  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  individuals  were  reduced  at 
once  to  a state  of  starvation.  In  the  same  year 
the  cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow  struck  for  a 
period  of  seventeen  weeks.  The  total  loss  to 
Glasgow  amounted  to  194,550/.  In  1834,  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  colliers  in  Lanark- 
shire and  the  two  adjoining  counties,  was 
equivalent  to  a tax  on  the  inhabitants  of 
489,0001.  for  a period  of  eighteen  months, 
besides  a loss  to  the  colliers  themselves,  their 
employers,  and  others,  during  a strike  of  six 
months,  of  189,0001.  In  this  strike  it  is  also 
calculated  that  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
human  beings  were  rendered  destitute.— Liver- 
pool Mercury. 

Provincial  Schools  of  Design.— On 
Monday  week  a general  meeting  of  subscribers 
to  the  Norwich  School  of  Design  was  held, 
when  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a new  working 
committee,  five  to  be  a quorum,  and  the  three 
who  had  attended  the  least  number  of  times 
to  go  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  not  be 
re-eligible.  The  school  now  comprises  83 
students,  and  is  on  the  increase. A move- 

ment has  begun  amongst  the  operatives  at 
Wolverhampton,  for  the  purpose  of  contri- 
buting towards  the  establishment  of  a school 
of  design  in  that  district.  A preliminary 
meeting  was  held  on  Friday  week,  when 
various  appropriate  arrangements  were  made 

to  forward  the  object  in  view. The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Manchester  school  was  held 
on  Wednesday  week,  Mr.  J.  Brotherton,  M.P., 
the  president,  in  the  chair,  when  the  usual 
reports  were  read,  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  various  speakers.  The  report  of 
the  head  master,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammersley,  states 
that  there  has  been  a slight  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils,  an  inconvenience  to  too 

small  a staff  of  teachers. A movement  is 

being  originated  at  Bradford  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
drawing  and  modelling  schools  for  artisans. 
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Partial  Destruction  of  the  White- 
haven Junction  Railway. — A serious 
? & jury  was  clone  to  the  Whitehaven  Junction 
Railway  on  Saturday  week,  when  the  sea  j 
washed  down  a high  strong  wall,  and  rushing  ( 
over  the  embankment,  tore  up  the  rails  to  the  j 
extent  of  some  30  or  40  yards,  and  also  j 
destroyed  the  wall  which  protected  the  other 
side.  i j 

A Lending  Library  of  Design. — The 
committee  of  the  Suburban  Artisan  Schools 
have  commenced  the  formation  of  a lending 
library  of  works  on  design  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  Any  assistance  that  can  be  given, 
by  subscriptions  for  the  purchase  of  books,  or 
by  the  gift  of  books  and  works  of  art,  will  be 
very  thankfully  received. 

Portland  Breakwater.  — A corre- 
spondent from  Portland,  in  explaining  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  works  there,  informs  us  that 
they  are  now  carried  out  to  a length  of  1,750 
feet  from  the  shore  line  (not  7.750)  out  of 
7,900  feet,  the  entire  length  to  be  executed. 
The  engineer  in  chief,  as  we  think  we  have 
before  stated,  is  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  F.R.S. 

Extramural  Interment. — Deputations 
from  the  parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  Pan- 
eras  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell  last  Saturday 
at  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting 
arrangements  advisable  for  carrying  out  some 
measure  in  favour  of  extramural  interments. 
In  his  reply  Lord  John  stated  that  he  had 
instructed  Lord  Seymour  to  prepare  a mea- 
sure and  carry  out  its  details  on  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  ; and 
that  so  far  from  its  being  the  object  of  the 
Government  to  have  any  control  in  such 
matters,  they  had  quite  enough  to  do  already, 
and  had  no  wish  to  be  incumbered  with  more. 

Bank  Cellars. — The  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  France  have  just  had  constructed 
extensive  cellars,  the  masonry  of  which  is  9 ft. 
in  thickness.  These  cellars,  which,  at  the 
slightest  alarm,  it  is  said,  may  be  immediately 
filled  with  water,  are  intended  to  receive  the 
immense  mass  of  gold  and  silver,  both  in  coins 
and  bars,  which  forms  the  reserve  of  the  Bank. 


[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders,  and  those  connected  therewith,  are 
dependant  upon  their  own  personal  exertions  for 
their  subsistence.  If  health  fails,  they  fall  into 
distress ; if  they  die,  their  families  are  unprovided 
for. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  income  often  prevents 
them  from  making  provision  for  infirmity,  old  age, 
or  death,  by  the  usual  method  of  assurance. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  The  Law  Property 
Assurance  Society  has  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  : — 

1.  It  grants  special  policies  of  assurance,  by 
which  the  assured,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  every  year,  or  forfeit  their  policies,  may 
pay  any  sum  they  please  at  any  time  according  to 
their  means,  and  for  which  a proportionate  sum  will 
be  assured  to  them  by  their  policy.  By  this  means 
uncertainty  of  income  is  provided  for,  and  no 
forfeiture  for  nonpayment  ever  takes  place. 

2.  If  the  assurer  in  this  office  should  find  that 
the  objects  of  his  insurance  after  death  are  no 
longer  required,  he  may  convert  his  policy  into  an 
annuity  for  his  own  life. 

3.  On  payment  of  a small  annual  sum  during 
their  own  lives,  husbands  may  secure  annuities  for 
their  wives  or  daughters  after  their  own  decease. 

4.  On  payment  of  a small  sum  annually,  profes- 
sional men  may  secure  for  themselves  an  annuity 
to  commence  cn  the  decline  of  life,  or  earlier  should 
they  be  at  any  time  disabled  by  sickness  or  infir- 
mity from  pursuing  their  occupations. 

Detailed  prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal,  and 
every  information  will  be  immediately  furnished  on 
application  to  William  Neison,  Actuary  and 
Secretary,  30,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 


[advertisement.] 

IRON  BRIDGES  AND  PIERS. 
Dredge’s  taper  balance,  on  tension,  in  small 
bridges,  with  the  same  weight  of  iron,  is  three 
times  the  strength  of  the  common  principle,  and 
this  advantage  rapidly  increases  to  ten,  twenty,  and 
forty  times,  and  so  on,  as  bridges  are  increased  in 
span  ; and  in  point  of  safety  and  inflexibility,  it  is 
equally  superior.  Dredge’s  taper  balance  girder 
possesses  the  same  relative  advantages  over  the 
common  girder  bridge. — James  Dredge,  Bath. 


To  the  Ladies  of  the  Kingdom  and 

THOSE  UNLEARNED  IN  ARCHITECTURE. — 
We  propose  to  commence,  in  the  next  number 
of  The  Builder,  and  to  continue  until  com- 

OARTNERSH  IP.— TO  BUILDERS* 

* CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS.—  ' n active,  intelligent 

and  industrious  Man,  with  from  4001.  to  500?.  may  hear  of  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  of  commencing  business  in  partucr.-hip  with  a 
builder,  cabinet-maker,  aud  upholsterer  in  the  country,  with  |a 
large,  highly  respectable,  and  increasing  connection.— Apply  to 
GEO.  ENOCH,  Esq., Surveyor,  Grove-lane,  Camberwell. 

ileted,  a popular  sketch  of  the  history  of 
architecture  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
iresent  day,  in  the  shape  of  a series  of  Letters 
to  a Lady,  giving  the  characteristics  and  dates 
of  the  various  styles,  with  occasional  illustra- 
tions, references  to  existing  examples,  and 
irief  notices  of  eminent  structure-raisers. 
Our  object  will  be  to  make  these  letters  in- 
teresting and  amusing  as  well  as  instructive, 
and  to  give  a stock  of  useful  knowledge  in  a 
Peasant  form  to  some  who  would  be  otherwise 
deterred  from  acquiring  it. 

(CLERKS  WANTED.— A Ledger  Keeper, 

\~s  well  drilled  in  habits  of  business,  civil,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving money  and  of  giving  private  security  for  5001.  Hours 
usually  from  nine  till  six  ; age  between  20  and  30  ; salary  about  SOL 
per  annum.  Also,  a Young  Clerk,  aged  from  17  to  20,  also  of  busi- 
ness-like habits,  civil,  and  capable  of  receiving  money,  and  of  giving 
private  security  for  3001.  Hours  from  six  till  six  ; salary  about  50?. 
per  annum,  according  to  age,  Ac.  Both  will  be  preferred  if  used  to 
the  business  of  a gas  office.— Application  by  letter  only,  with  the 
words  “ Clerk  Application  No.]  or  No.  2,”  (as  the  case  may  be), 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Phceiux  Gas  Company,  Bankside, 
London. 

TO  WOOD  CARVER-'. 

^WO  good  Country  Workmen,  accustomed 

JL  to  Gothic  work  of  the  best  description,  may  get  EMPLOY- 
MENT, by  addressing,  pre-paid,  stating  wages  fur  the  country,  with 
full  particulars,  to  D.  C.,  Mr.  Beattie’s,  Guumaker,  205,  Regent- 

lyTASON  WANTED. — A sober  and.indus- 

ItJL  trious  man,  accustomed  to  all  kinds  of  cemetery  work  and 
jobbing,  may  hear  of  constant  employment  near  London. — Address, 
S.  A.,  office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1.  York  s’  reet.Covent-garden,  in  own 
handwriting,  with  reference  as  to  character  and  competency. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" New  Buildings  Act : Referees,  &c.”  (we  have  several 
terns  of  information  on  these  hends  in  type,  but  postpone 
hem  for  reasons)  “ J.  M.,"  “C.B.,”  “ J.C.”“E.  S.”  (thanks), 
‘ F.  C.  P.,”  “G.  W.”  (is  the  society  in  operation?  Have 
any  houses  been  built?)  " F.  R.,"  “ TV.  F.”  (we  are  sorry 
ve  cannot  usefully  advise),  “.T.T.”  (we  will  look  in), 
‘ F.  L.,"  “ J.  A.  G.,”  “ T.  J.  H.”  (declined,  with  thanks), 
' A.  P.,"  “J.  B.,”  “ L.  C.  M.,"  “ G.  R.  L."  (an  eaves-tile 
to  form  gutter  has  already  been  made.  The  proposed 
arrangement  for  keeping  out  the  water  is  imperfect), 
‘T.  G.”  (the  epitaph  sent  has 'been  often  printed), 
‘ F.  S.”  (ditto),  “A.  B,,“  Bristol  (apply  to  a competent 
architect),  “ F.  S.,”  “A.  B.,”  (under  the  circumstances 
we  should  trap  each  pipe),  “ T.  C.,"  “ G.  R.,”  “ G.  .J.  R.,” 
■It.  F."  “W.  G.  E.,”  “A.  G.  H.,”  “ TV.  TV.”  (see 
Present  number  for  reply),  “Two  Readers”  (ditto), 
'A.  E.  H.,”  “ S.  C.,”“j.  C.,”  “An  Old  Subscriber” 
it  depends  on  circumstances  ; but  it  will  be  safer  to  trap 
•ach  pipe),  “ T.  N.,”  “ C.  H.,”  “ B.  J.” 

Erratum. — In  report  of  a recent  trial,  Mr.  Lett  was 
erroneously  described  by  plaintiff's  attorney  as  “ district" 
surveyor. 

W^ANTED,  a Master  Builder  fora  respect- 
er Y able  Lad.  as  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.— Address, 
stating  particu'ars,  to  B.  Y.,  “ Admiral  Hawke,"  Bermondsey. 

"1\7’ANTED,  a YOUTH  who  writes  well, 

* v and  is  quick  at  accounts,  in  n Carpenter  and  Builder's 
Counting-house,  where  he  may  have  a good  opportunity  of  learning 
the  business.— Apply  by  letter  to  J.  J.,  59,  Watling-strcet,  City. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

V17 ANTED,  a person  in  the  above  capacity 

v Y in  an  office  in  the  country.— Application  to  be  made  by 
letter  (postpaid)  to  Mr.  WM.  SHEARBURN,  Surveyor,  Dorking, 
Surrey.  N.B.  A draughtsman  would  be  preferred. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

ANTED,  in  the  Country,  immediately,  a 

Y Y steady  Young  Mao,  as  CLERK  to  a BUILDER.  He  must 
be  a good  draughtsman ; understand  takiDg  out  quantities, 
measuring,  Ao.,  and  be  a good  builder’s  accountant,  and  acquainted 
with  all  the  varied  branches  of  the  building  trade.  — Address, 
stating  terms,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  HENRY  WILLIAM 
BKOADBKIDGE,  Surveyor,  an,  East-place,  Kennington-road. 

W7ANTED,  by  an  Architect  residing  in  the 

T Y country,  an  experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  ; one  well 
versed  in  Gothic  architecture  and  accustomed  to  making  perspective 
drawings.— Address,  stating  salary,  to  Mr.  SHARP’S  Library, 
Red  Lion-square,  Stamford. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

'T'HE  LATE  FIRE  at  Messrs.  COLLARD’S. 

JL  The  otlicial  return  of  the  recent  fire  at  this  eminent 
establishment  shows  that.  In  addition  to  the  largo  nmount  of 
property  destroyed  belonging  to  the  firm,  the  working  tools  of 
iheirmcu  have  been  likewise  sacrificed.  It  appears,  also,  from 
;hc  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  held  for  raising  subscrip- 
tions to  meet  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  workmen,  that  they 
were  wholly  uninsured.  With  the  hope  of  preventing  a similnr 
calamity,  the  SCEPTRE  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  will  grant  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  above  manu- 
factory, and  in  all  other  manufactories  throughout  the  empire, 
Fire  Policies  for  small  sums  ; and,  in  order  to  afford  every  facility 
to  assurers,  will  appoint  the  foremen  of  such  establishments  special 
agents  of  the  Society.  Prospectuses,  and  all  other  information, 
mav  he  had  of  the ‘Managing  Director,  at  the  Offices,  27,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 

"V^ANrED,  a CLERK,  in  a large  Retail 

Y Y Timtcr,  Deal,  and  Mahogany  Yard,  in  London.  He 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  the  trade,  write  a good  hand,  and 
quick  nt  figures.  Security  will  be  required.— Address,  giving  real 
name,  to  E.  W.,  Office  of  *’  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

VM/’ANTED,  by  a Builder,  5 miles  south 

IV  of  London-hrid  e.  TWO  OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICES, 
one  as  n Can  enter  and  Joiner,  the  other  as  a Bricklayer  and 
Plasterer,  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  Master.  A small  pre- 
mium in  proportion  to  the  wages  required.— Direct  G.  M.,  Robert 
Drews,  Esq  , 63,  Coleman-street,  City. 

Tn  MASONS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYTANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

V v FOREMAN  to  the  above.  Unexceptionable  reference 
can  be  given  from  his  last  employers. — Address,  W.  B.,  No.  21, 
Smith-street,  Somcrs-towu. 

17VENING  LECTURES  on  ENGINEER- 

B J ING  CONSTRUCTION.  — For  particulars,  apply  to 
CHABLES  MANBY,  Es<|.,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  Gcorge-street ; or  to  Mr.  CLEGG,  11,  Bucklngham-6treet, 
Adclphi. 

YY7"  ANTED,  by  a good,  practical  Carpenter 

v Y and  Joiner,- who  can  make  working  and  fair  drawings, 
set  out  work,  Ac.,  a SITUATION  as  Working,  Shop,  or  General 
Foreman.  No  objection  to  a country  town.— Address,  pre-paid, 
A.  B.,  41,  Robert-street,  Hoxton. 

13AINTERS’  BRUSHES,  manufactured 

JC  expressly  for  the  use  of  painters  and  builders,  of  the  best 
Russia  bristles,  warranted.  Price  list  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturer,  J.  B.  TYLOR,  29,  Great  Dover-slreet, 
Borough.  London.  No  brushes  are  genuine  unless  stamped 
• J.  B.  TYLOR,  London.” 

YY/’ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

Y Y FOREMAN,  or  SUPERINTENDENT,  to  take  charge  of 
Works,  cither  in  Town  or  Country.  The  most  satisfactory  refer- 
ences as  to  respectahility,  energy,  Ac.,  giveu  to  late  employers.— 
Address  to  V.  0.,  Office  of  *•  The  Builder,”  1, York -street,  Covent- 
garden. 

1 IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

MlJ  Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
williug  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STKUTTON,  34, Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS,  kc. 

Wf  A N T E D,  by  a respectable  Man,  a 

▼ T JOINER,  who  understands  all  branches  of  the  Building 
line,  a SITUATION  as  FORE  MAN,  or  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  buildings  or  other  works.  Satisfactory  re  erences  as  to  character 
and  ability  can  be  given.  - Address,  post-paid,  to  M.,  Mrs.  Cafe's, 
Post-office,  Paddington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

171^  ANTED,  by  a neat  and  expeditious 

Y Y DRAUGHTSMAN,  n SITUATION  in  either  of  the 
above  offices,  having  had  considerable  experience  in  getting  out 
working  drawings,  sc.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a perma- 
nent situation.  W ould  have  no  objection  to  the  country.  Address, 
post-paid,  to  R.  H„  care  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Spratt,  Architect,  13,  Beau- 
fort-buildings,  Strand. 

TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  CORN  AND  COAL 
MERCHANTS,  AND  CARMEN. 

THO  BE  SOLD,  a NEW  SPRING  VAN, 

A very  Btrong,  to  carry  five  ton,  well.  Patent  nxles  and 
springs.  The  owner  will  take  the  value  out  in  cither  of  the  above 
trades.  Address,  E.  W.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-strect, 
Covenb-gardeu. 

PAPER  HANGINGS.— R.  IlORNE, 

A PAPER-HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurch- 
strect,  Citv,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  ofler  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  vi. 

Stout  lining  paper 5d.l 

Superior  ditto 6d.  and  7d. 

Bea-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  5d.  rJ 

An  excellent  oak  paper at  8<L  g 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to  9d.  -- 

Hand-made  marbles 9d.  to  Is.  fld.  “■ 

Good  satin  papers  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  0s.  w 

Flock  papers 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  Gd. 

Hand-mode  granites 9d.  to  Is.  od.  J 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  baud  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 
amount  of  the  order  given. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

YYTANTED,  in  London,  a SITUATION  as 

V Y MANAGER  or  SUPERIOR  CLERK,  by  a Gentleman 
fully  capable  in  all  the  branches  of  the  protest  ion,  comprising 
finished  drawings,  practical  constructions,  colouring,  and  perspec- 
tive, also  surveying  and  dilapidations.  Terms  moderate,  and  the 
most  unexceptionable  references  given  ns  to  character,  position, 
and  ability.— Address  ATZO,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York- 
street,  Coveut-gardcu. 

4 CIVIL  ENGINEER,  as  PARTNER, 

MANAGER,  or  GENERAL  ASSISTANT,  Ac.,  of  unde- 
niable qualifications  os  to  abilities,  Ac.,  is  open  to  an  OFFER  or 
ENGAGEMENT.—  Letters  addressed  to  L.  L.  L.,  at  the  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  shall  be  attended  to. 

Y CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced 

in  all  the  branches  of  Building,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can  make  out  fair  working  drawings  Ac.  Unexception- 
able reference  from  his  late  engagement.— Address  N.  A.  Z.,  care  of 

T3APER  HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

JL  patented  Machine,  Rlocks.  Cylindcrs.and  Artii-tical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  fu 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  band  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Pari-. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
•2s.  (Id.  per  yard,  floor  cloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions.  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  silk  aud  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide.  8s.  per  yard,  at  

4 CLERK  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGE- 

iJL  MENT;  he  has  been  much  accustomed  to  take  out  quan- 
tities, measuring,  and  estimating,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  routine  of  a builder's  office,  llis  experience  in  the  building 
business  has  been  very  considerable.  Terms  moderate. — Address 
A.  Z.,  Mr.  Stevens's,  No  75,  Tottenham  court  road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

4 YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his 

articles  in  an  Architect's  office,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
M ENT,  improvement  being  a great  object.  Satisfacto  y references 
will  be  given  if  required.  — Address,  B.  C.  A.,  office  of  “The 
Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

"OAPERHANGINGS. — By  recent  improve- 

JL  ments  in  blo-k  and  cylinder  printing,  good  satin  and  bed- 

room papers  are  ottered  to  the  trade,  at  very  reduced  prices,  by 
JEHFREY,  ALLEN,  and  CO.,  Kent  and  Esscx-yard,  115,  White- 
chapeL 

AS  PLUMBER.  — EMPLOYMENT 

MM.  WANTED,  by  a respectable  experienced  Man  No  objec- 
tion to  Town  or  Country.  Respectable  references  oan  be  given: 
Docs  not  profess  painting  and  glazing,  but  willing  to  make  himself 
useful.— Please  addre-s,  stating  terms,  W.  L T.,  18,  Kinucrton- 
strect,  Wilton-place,  Knightsbridge. 

Vo L.  X.— No.  470.] 
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NOW  READY,  Price  10s. 


HYDRAULIC  AND  TIDE  TABLES, 

TO  AID  THE  CALCULATION  OF  WATER  AND  MILL  POWER,  WATER  SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE  AND  NAVIGABLE  RIVERS. 
WITH  SYNOPSIS  OF  RAIN-FALL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN ; TOGETHER  WITH  THE  PROPERTIES  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS ; 
USEFUL  NUMBERS;  POWERS,  ROOTS;  AND  LOGARITHMS. 


By  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE,  Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 


The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  received  with  much  greater  favour  than  the  author  had  at  all  expected  ; and  the  sale  was  large,  for  so  technical  a work.  To  extend  the  use  of  this  edition  as  a 
hand-hook  for  the  Engineer,  in  matters  relating  to  Hydraulics  and  Hydrodynamics,  many  new  Tables  have  been  constructed,  and  Tide  Tables  are  inserted  at  the  dose  of  the  book,  ohiefly  compiled  from 
the  data  ofiered  in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  and  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  introductory  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Tables,  have  been  amended,  and  more  information  is  interwoven,  chiefly  on  our  English  rivers— the  drainage  areas  of  the  more  important  of  which  have 
been  especially  computed  from  the  Ordnance  Map.  In  the  original  remarks  on  tides  and  rivers,  experience  and  practice  arc  the  great  guide  ;and  therefore,  to  obtain  the  beat  data  for  practical  results  we 
have  carefully  collated  all  the  well-authenticated  data  « ithin  our  reach  or  personal  experience,  and  had  them  condensed  into  tabular  forms.— Preface  to  .'Second  Edition. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS.  Parliament-street,  Westminster  ; Birchin-lane ; 


s 


EWE  RAGE  and  DRAINAGE.—  j 

Mr.  JOHN  PHILLIPS’S  engagement  as  Purveyor  to  the 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers  haring  determined  at 
Christmas,  he  cau  now  devote  the  whole  or  portions  of  his  time 
to  the  sewerage  of  towns  and  the  drainage  of  houses  or  land. — 
Address  to  him  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Leslie’s  Patents,  59,  Conduit-  | 
street,  London. 


J list  ready,  price  2s.  (id. 

''HE  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  B.  ROBERTS. 

London : WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  Maria-lone. 


LAND  and  ESTATE  IMPROVEMENTS. 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER  of  ability  and  activity,  offers  his 
SERVICES  to  parties  requiring  such  in  the  above  undertakings. 
Undoubted  proof  as  to  ability,  activity,  &o..  will  be  produced.— 
Letters  addressed  to  T.  C.  I>.,  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden,  will  be  al  tended  to. 


RICKWORK.— TO  BUILDERS  and 

> CONTRACTORS. -WANTED, some  TASK-WORK  (labour 
and  scaffolding,  or  labour  only).  No  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address  R.  A.,  Post-office,  Broadway,  Deptford. 


B 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT in  town  or  country  ns  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 
GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Salary,  for  n permanency,  moderate. 
Respectable  references  given.  He  will  be  happy  also  to  treat  with 
any  architect  or  surveyor  that  may  require  occasional  assistance  in 
the  evening.  — Address,  R.  A.,  j,  Church-street,  Queen-square. 
Pimlico. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  completed  his 

articles  of  five  years,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
He  is  fully  qualified  to  prepare  finished,  working,  detail,  and  per- 
spective drawings,  specifications,  and  quantities  ; he  lias  also  had 
considerable  experience  in  ’superintending  buildings.  Reference 
will  be  given  by  the  gentleman  he  is  about  leaving. — Address,  C.  " 
— of"  TheBuilder"'  ” ’ ’ ‘ > 


Office  o: 


“ The 


I.  York-strect,  Covcnt-garden. 


z 


INC,  from  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE 

MINING  COMPANY,  is  the  purest  known,  free  from  alloy 
of  iron,  lead,  or  sulphur.  It  is  supplied  in  spelter  for  bras, 
founders,  Ac.,  and  in  sheets  for  ship  sheathing  and  roofings  of  all 
kinds,  and  nails  of  ail  dimensions.  It  may  be  had  at  the  following 
Agents’,  who  have  always  a large  stock  in  hand  : 

London— Messrs.  Charles  Devaux  and  Co. ; Mr.  Charles  Jack  ; 
Mr.  William  Skirrow. 

Birmingham— Mr.  JohnBarwell. 

Liverpool— Messrs.  E.  Zwilchenbart  and  Co. 

Manchester— Messrs.  Rich,  Johnson  and  Brother. 

Leeds— Messrs.  J.  G.  and  T.  Heaps. 

Hull— Messrs.  Thomas  B.  Morley  and  Co. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne — Mr.  Benjamin  l’lummer. 

Leith— Messrs.  Robert  Anderson  and  Co. 

Glasgow— Messrs.  A.  Q.  Kidston  and  Co. 

Bristol— Messrs.  Morgan,  M'Artliur  and  Co. 

Plymouth— Messrs.  Luscombe,  Driscoll,  and  Co. 

Southampton— Mr.  W.  J.  Lefeuvre. 

Peterborough— William  P.  Stanley. 

Ipswich— George  Ilarpham. 

Zinc  from  20  to  24  oz.  per  square  foot  is  generally  used  for  roof- 
ings, which  come  at  least  one-third  cheaper  than  slate  coverings, 
and  the  ship  sheathing,  which  lasts  from  five  to  six  vears,  comes  two- 
thirds  cheaper  than  copper  or  vellow  metal.  And  if  the  zinc  cover- 
ings are  made  of  the  Vicille  Montague  Zino,  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  FREDERICK  BROWN,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Company  (for  which  no  charge  whatever  is  made),  a guarantee  will 
be  given  of  its  durability.  — For  further  particulars  and  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  11.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General  Agent  for  England,  at 
toe  Company’s  Offices,  No.  12,  Manchestcr-biuldings,  Westminster- 
bridge,  London. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BALL.— The  Directors 

of  the  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Ball,  in  aid  of  tbe 
Funds  of  this  most  excellent  Charity,  will  take  place  at  WILLIS'S 
ROOMS,  St.  James's,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  February. 

Double  Tickets,  20s. ; Ladies’  ditto,  8s. ; Gentlemen’s  ditto,  14s. 
including  refreshments. 

Adams's  Band.  Mr.  Corrie,  M.C. 

8TEWARPS. 

Thomas  Gris*ell,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  President. 

Lord  D.  C.  Stuart.  M.  P.  I Sir  R.  Hall.  Bart.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wm.  Cubitb,  M.P. 


Mr.  T.  Abbott,  Jun.  Mr.  J.  Godfrey 
T.  Archer  w T,n 

H.  D.  Austin 
Stn.  Bird 
G.  Bird,  Trea- 
surer 


I Mr.  G.  Myers 

W.  Harding  T.  Nesham 

J.  Harvey  : G.  NewBou,  Jun. 

W.  Herbert  W.  Norris 

J.  Higgs  T.  Parker 

T.  Howard  J.  Peters.  Jun. 

J.  Bird  E.  Humphreys  j W.  Rawlins 

R.  Barnes  W.  llutchons  J.  Sapwell 

J.  Bulmcr  J.Jay  ' T.  Stirling 

G.  Burge  W.  II.  Jackson  1 J.  Soward,  Jun. 

W.  Cooper  Hen.  Johnson  J.  Thorn 

T.  Cozens  H.  E Kendall,  I).  Tildeslcy 

J.  Chapman  Jun.,  District  T.  Turnbull 

H.  Dodd  Surveyor  J.  Tyerman 

J.  P.  Dunn  J.  Lambert  J.  Wagstaff 

W.  Eales  W.  Lee  R.  Watts,  Jun. 

W.  Ellis  . J.  Linton  W.  AVest 

G.  Fry  E.  Marr  0.  AVood, 

G.Godwin.F.RS.  > J.  McGill  ' 

of  whom  Tickets  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  Honorary  Secretary', 
Mr.  JOSEPH  BIRD.  38,  Portmau-place,  Edgwaro  road  ;or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Institution  (between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud  Four),  476, 
New  Oxford-street 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

BUILDERS’FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its 
decayed  members,  widows,  and  orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 

PATRONS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ducie. 


J.  Locke.  Esq.,M.P.,C.E.,  F.R.S. 
H.  Lee,  Esq. 

H.  Lee.  Esq.,  jun. 

J.  Lee,  Esq. 

W.  Lee.  Esq. 

J.  Mowlem  and  Co. 

AV.  Nixon,  Esq. 

W.  Harrison,  Esq. 

Thos.  Hutchins,  Esq. 

T.  Piper,  Esq. 

W.  Piper,  Esq. 

S.  M.Peto,  Esq.,  M.P. 

G.  Rennie,  Esq.,  C.E.,  F.R.S. 

AV.  Tite,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  F.S.A. 

The  Fifth  Anniversary  Dinner  will  shortly  take  place  at,  the 
London  Tavern. 

T.  PIPER,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  aiding  ; carrying  out  the  designs  of  the 
Committee  by  becoming  Honorary  Stewards,  will  be  pleased  to 
send  their  names  to  the  Secretory.  AV.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 
Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St  Switliin’s-lane,  Feb.  7, 1852. 


P.  Augell,  Esq. 

G.  Baker,  Esq. 

Thos.  Cubitt.  Esq. 

William  Cubitt,  Esq.  Aid.  M P. 
C.  R.  Cockerell. Esq.  R.A., F.R.S. 
J.  AV.  Donthorn,  Esq. 

S.  L.  Donaldson,  Esq. 

G.  Godwin.  Esq..  F.R.S. 

S.  Grimsdell.Esq..  F.S.A. 

T.  Grissell,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

P.  Hurd  wick,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A 


THE  SLIDE-RULE. 

J ust  published,  price  Is.  64, 

A TREATISE  on  the  SLIDE -RULE. 

By  the  Rev.  AV.  ELLIOTT,  M.A. 

Including  description  of  Glass  Slide-Rule  (price  3s.  Cd..1,  invented 
by  M.  Leon  Lalanne. 

W.  ELLIOTT  and  SUNS,  Opticians,  66,  Strand,  London. 


DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOUR- 
ABLE THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1852,  will  be  published,  price  2s.  6d., 
imperial  quarto, 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  of  a SERIES  of 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS  for  MONUMENTS,  TOMBS,  Ac. 
By  D.  A.  CLARKSON. 

To  be^  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers,  each  containing  Four 


On  1st  of  February,  price  2s.,  No.  LXXXVIII.  (LII.,  New 
Series),  of 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST : Published 

under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiological,  Late  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society. 

Contents  : S.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  London. — Oriental  Eccle- 
siology  (with  Two  Engravings).— The  Bishop  of  Exeter  on  Mural 
Paintings  in  Churches.— Churches  and  Cathedrals  in  the  United 
States.— The  Hymnal  Noted.  — Swedish  Churches  and  Church 
Offices  (with  an  Engraving).— A Visit  to  London  : by  a French 
Architect— The  Architectural  Exhibition  of  1852.  — S.  Paul’s, 
Brighton— The  Afternoon  Celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist— 
Reports.  — New  Churches.— Church  Restorations.— Notices  aud 
Answers  to  Correspondents. 

London  ; J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgote-street  and  New  Bond-street 


J ust  published,  price  4s.  the  2!tth  edition,  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

1852,  containing  upwards  of  11,000  PRICES  and  Memoranda. 
The  whole  has  undergone  reviaioli,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  Timber.  Deals,  and  other  Materials.  It 
also  contains  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  and  Paving  Act. 

To  be  bad  at  tbe  Office  of  " The  Builder AVEALE.  High  Hol- 
bom  ; SIMPKlN  and  CO.,  Pa temobter-row,  and  all  booksellers  ; 
also  of  the  Author,  at  the  Office  of  the  " Civil  Engineer  aud 
Architect's  Journal,”  19,  Aruudel-strect,  Strand. 


FOR  1852. 

KELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 

PRICE  BOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all 
kinds  of  Artificers’ Work  ; with  the  Modem  Practice  of  Measur- 
ing, and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the 
Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  Calcu- 
lations upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  aud  Labour.  Arranged 
by  an  Architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Mea- 
suring Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings 


1.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING,  Revised 
hr  TREDGOL1)  ; being  a new  and  complete  System  of  Lines,  for 
the  use  of  Workmen ; founded  on  Geometrical  and  Mechanical 
Principles.  Ten  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards.  30s.  ; containing  up- 
wards of  120  St-el  Plates,  aud  numerous  AVoodcut  Diagrams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLAYING,  and  PLASTERING  (Revised  by 
TREDGOLDl,  both  plain  and  ornamental  ; containing  n new  and 
complete  System  of  Lines  for  Stone  Cutting,  for  the  use  of  work- 
men ; the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements,  Concrete,  to  which  is 
added  a variety  of  new  dc-igns  for  Mural  Tablets,  Tombs,  Grave- 
stones for  Cemeteries,  Ac.,  Ac. ; and  a description  of  the  various 
Materials  employed.  Ten  Parts  at 3s.,  or  in  boards.  30s.. ; contain- 
ing upwards  of  Ninety  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCHI- 
TECTURE : containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for  Drawing  and 
Executing  them  in  the  purest  style:  including  an  historical  De- 
scription of  Gothic  Architecture.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by  Artists  of  first-rate  talent, 
including  numerous  Diagrams,  Ac.  Twelve  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in 
boards,  3H.«. 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE  ; containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Per- 
spective Views,  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and  Villas. 
By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  with 
Directions  for  Building,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  Edifice. 
Twelve  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards,  39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con 

sifting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sectious,  Perspective  Views  mid 
Details  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses,  Gas  Works, 
Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  purposes.  By  S.  H. 
Brooks,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel.  Ten  Parts  at 
38.,  or  32s.  boards. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 
ER’S GUIDE  ; containing  n scries  of  Designs  for  Decorating 
Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  various  styles  of  Architec- 
ture. By  II.  AV.  and  A.  Aruowsmitu,  House  Decorators  to  her 
Majestv.  Ten  Parts,  at  3s.  ; or  in  boards,  32s. 

7.  'THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR’S  COMPANION  ; containing  a complete  Treatise  on  tlie  Art 
of  House  Painting,  Graining,  and  Marbling;  including  the  origin 
i of  Colour,  tlie  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  the  Manufacture  of 
I Pigments,  Oils,  Varnishes,  Ac.  By  AV.  M.  Hicoins,  Esq  Accom- 
i ponied  by  actual  Specimens  of  Hand-brush  Graining  and  Marbling 
' Ten  Parts,  at  3a  ; or  in  boards,  32s. 

j THE  ENGINEER’S  and  MECHANIC’S  EN- 

j CYCLOPAEDIA,  a new  and  enlarged  edition,  comprehending 
Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Machinery  and  Processes  employed 
| in  every  description  of  Manufacture  of  the  British  Empire,  illus- 
1 t rated  by  upwards  of  2,000  AVood  Engravinga  By  Lukk  Hebert, 
Civil  Engineer,  Ac  The  rapid  progress  of  .Mechanical  Science  has 
developed  many  of  the  important  facts  since  the  first  publication, 
| in  1835,  of  thelEncyclopiedia.  The  inventions  and  discoveries  re- 
cently made  have  engaged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  Editor ; 

[ for,  as  the  value  of  each  was  tested  by  experiment,  a description 
was  accordingly  prepared.  By  the  selection  of  new  articles,  and 
1 care  in  the  revision  of  old  ones,  this  edition  has  now  become 
systematically  enriched  : so  that  it  may  be  received  as  fully  aud 
faithfully  expressing  “the  existing  state  of  Engineering  aud 
M cchamsm,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Practical  Men.’’  In  two  large 
j Svo.  volumes,  cloth,  lettered,  price  30s. 


N 


EW  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARIES.— 


i. 


DR.  W.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK 

and  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY  By  various  Writers.  Illustrated 
with  Coins,  Plans  of  Cities,  Districts,  aud  Battles,  Ac.  To  appear 
in  Quarterly  Parts,  and  to  form  One  Volume,  medium  8vo. 
Port  I.,  4s.,  is  ready. 

II. 

DR.  W.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY-  of  GREEK 

and  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES.  Second  Edition.  By  various 
AY liters.  500  Woodcuts.  One  volume,  8vo.  21.2s. 

III. 

DR.  W.  SMITH’S  DICTIONARY  of  GREEK 

and  ROMAN  BIOGRAPHY  aud  MYTHOLOGY.  By  various 
AV liters.  66o  Woodcuts.  Three  Volumes,  8vo.  51 15s.  64 

DR.  W.  SMITH’S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARY 

of  ANTIQUITIES,  abridged  from  the  larger  “ Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities."  2oo  Woodcuts.  16mo.,  10s.  6d. 

DR.  W.  SMITH’S  NEW  CLASSICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY of  BIOGRAPHY.  MYTHOLOGY,  and  GEOGRAPHY, 
partly  based  on  the  larger  “ Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  aud  Mythology.”  Svo.,  It.  16. 

DR.  W.  SMITH’S  ILLUSTRATED  CLASSI- 
CAL manual  for  YOUTH.  With  many  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo, 
(Nearly  ready.) 

London  : TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MABERLY  ; and 
JOHN  MURRAY. 


In  8vo.,  with  numerous  Cuts,  5s.  64, 

The  laws  of  the  Hebrews  relating  to 

the  POOR  aud  the  STRANGER  : now  first  translated  into 
English  from  the  Work  of  Maimonides  ; with  a Life  of  Maimo- 
nides,  an  account  of  Palestine,  and  N otes. 

By  J.  AV.  PEPPERCORNE,  Esq. 

" Deeply  learned  and  of  inestimable  value.” — Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review. 


London  : P.  RICHARDSON,  23.  Coruhill ; and  E.  LUMLEY. 
126,  High  Holboru. 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY. 

J ust  published,  in  Two  Parts,  l«mo.,  price  One  Shilling  each,  or  in 
One  Volume,  price  Hall’-a-Crown, 

HUC’S  TRAVELS  in  TARTARY, 

THIBET,  and  CHINA.  A condensed  translation,  by 
Sirs.  PERCY'  8INNETT.  Forming  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
parts  of  " The  Traveller's  Library.  To  be  continued  monthly, 
is.  each  part 

To  be  followed  by 

A New  Edition  of  HOLCROFT’S  MEMOIRS, 

written  by  himself,  and  continued  to  his  Death,  from  his  Diary 
aud  Papers. 

SKETCHES  in  CANADA  and  RAMBLES 


SHOP  FRONTS. — Six  select  Designs  in 

Lithography,  tinted,  just  published,  by  LAUGHER. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


/COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

— —Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOY’S,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  autbor  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac., ’’and  of  *’ London  as  it  is," 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  aud  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albauy-street,  Regeut's-park. 


Decorative  pain  tin  g.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  (Royal  Academy  of 
Alunich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
mauners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  aud  iB  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.—  Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


MR.  HENRY  CLIFFORD,  CONSULT- 
ING MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  and  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN, No.  9.  Salisbury-street,  Strand,  London,  Agent  for  the  Pur- 
chase and  Sale  of  Machinery.  Mr.  CLIFFORD  furnishes  Working 
Plans  and  Finished  Drawings  of  Machinery,  and  inspects  all 
description  of  Engineering  Work,  including  the  building  of  iron 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels.  Mr.  C.  also  furnishes  Estimates  for 
steam-boats,  steam-engines  and  boilers,  oil-mills,  either  by  the 
hydraulic  press  or  stamper,  flour,  sugar,  and  bone  mills,  &c.,  Ac. 
Plans  and  Specifications  of  Work  copied  for  Engineers  aud  Con- 
tractors, or  other  parties  who  may  require  them.— 9,  Salisbury- 


TO  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

JAMES  BASIRE,  Jun.  undertakes  Working 

and  Tinted  DRAYVINGS  of  every  description  of  MACHI- 
NERY. aud  executes  them  in  the  highest  style  of  Lithography. 
From  the  knowledge  obtained  by  many  years’  experience  on  such 
subjects,  he  is  enabled  to  render  engineering  drawings  with  the 
greatest  fidelity  aud  despatch.  — la,  Harrmgton-street  North, 
Hampstead-road. 


TtfOULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY^ 

-Lv-M.  ARCHBUTT  and  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings, with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  offered.  A copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  reoeipt  of  four  penny  postage  stamps. 

A.  and  A.  have  also  on  sale  Flooring  prepared  aud  planed  to  a 
parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery  at 
greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  asunder:—  “acmnery,  at 

Per  square.  Per  square. 

1- inch  White 15  6 

2- inch  ditto  14  0 

1-inch  ditto  13  6 

140  feet  run  of  9-inch  boards  to  the  square,  and  ISO  feet  run  of 
7-inch  battens  to  ditto. 

Four-panelled  Doors,  per  foot  superficial 

Square.  Moulded  one  side.  Moulded  both  sides 


1-incli  Yellow 16  0 

}-inch  ditto  14  6 

1-inch  ditto  13  0 


ll-inch.. , 
lj-inch... 


4)4 


Sid. 

6}4 
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Terms  cash.  Saint  Pancras  Sawing,  Planiug.Tand  Moulding 
Mills,  Cam  bridge-street.  Old  Saint  Pancras-road,  close  to  the  Goode 
Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
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WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  INFANT  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS, 
ENTRANCE  HALLS,  INVALIDS'  APARTMENTS,  Ac.  Ac. 


■-square.  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Co.,  40,  Lombard-street.  Churches  of  Wargrave  and  Shiplake,  near  Reading. 

L.P.,  Dodington  House.  University  Hall,  Gordon-squoro.  Bilsdale  Church,  Yorkshire. 

L Devonshire.  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Shipping,  Cornhill.  Church  of  St.  German’s,  near  Port  Eliot,  Cornwall. 

Castle  Combo,  Chippenham.  Chupter  Clerk's  Office,  Westminster  Abbey.  Grammar  School  and  Sessions-House,  Lincoln, 

nod-street.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Martin,  Westminster  Chapel,  Buckingham-  Vestry  Clerk's  Offices,  St.  Pancras. 

?e,  Vere-st.  and  Oiford-st.  gate.  Offioe  of  “The  Builder,"  corner  of  York-street,  Covent 

’ Room  and  Theatre.  Congregational  Chapel,  City-road.  Garden,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

PINIONS  of  the  PUBLIC  PRESS  aud  Scientific  Journals  have  been  universally  given  in  favour  of  this  Stove,  for  which  see — 

rch  18-19  ; Literary  Gazette,  of  Feb.  3,  1819 ; Standard,  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  Fob.  10,  1819  ; Historic  Times,  Feb.  23  ; British  Ar mi/  Despatch, 
•ihray  Journal,  Feb.  10,  1819  ; The  Tablet,  Feb.  3,  1919  ; April  20,  1819  ; Minim,  Journal,  March  17,  1819  ; Civil  Engineer  and  Architect,  March  1 ; 
1819;  Radway  Chronicle,  Feb.  3,  1819;  Morning  Post,  Weekly  News,  Feb.  3,  1819;  The  Builder,  March  3,1819;  Journal  of  Public  Health, 
■ 11,  1819;  Morning  Herald,  Feb.  17  ; John  Bull,  Feb.  10,  March  1,  1819;  Magazine  qf  Science,  for  March  1849  ; Railway  Times,  Feb.  9,  1850. 

'one  Grate  exhibited  bv  Mr.  PIERCE  is  entitled  to  high  commendation,  and  its  merits  may,  in  many  cases,  be  most  usefully  employed;  there  is  no 
e best  that  can  be  used  for  warming  largo  spaces,  such  as  churches,  schools,  public  buildings,  Ac. — Illustrated  London  News,  June  14,  1851. 

PIERCE’S  ECONOMICAL  RADIATING  S T 0 V E - G R A T E S , 

&.L  HEARTHS  AND  FENDERS,  QUITE  UNIQUE,  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DECORATIONS  OF  ANY  ROOM  FOR  WHICH 
THEY  MAY  BE  DESIRED. 

CIPLE,  upon  which  all  these  Grates  are  constructed,  is  that  of  producing  the  GREATEST  DEGREE  OF  WARMTH  with  the  LEAST  WASTE 
Comfort,  Economy,  Prevention  of  Smoke,  and  correct  style  of  Architecture,  with  FIRST-RATE  FINISH,  has  obtained  for  them  the  most  exten- 
nfy  of  the  RADIATING  STOVE-GRATE  arises  chiefly  from  the  heat  being  prevented  from  uselessly  diffusing  itself;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Fire 
of  heat,  this  important  agent  is  necessarily  radiated  over  the  apartment ; aud  it  is  a remarkable  fact  attending  these  Grates,  that,  when  the  Fire 
the  heat  acquired  much  longer  than  any  metallic  body  possibly  can  do,  and  consequently  imparts  warmth  to  the  room  for  many  hours  after  the  fire 


PIERCE’S  PRIZE  MEDAL  COTTAGE  GRATES  AND  RANGES 


Sketch  qf  the  Prize  Cottage  Range. 

NICHOLSON’S  PATENT  PRIZE  COTTAGE  RANGES, 

LINED  THROUGHOUT  WITH  FIRE  LUMPS, 

■Which  have  received  the  Premiums  offered  and  awarded  bv  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  at  their  Meetings  held  at  York  in  ISAS,  and  Exeter  in  1850 ; also  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  1851. 

This  Cottage  Range  is  on  a much  improved  principle,  and  is  constructed  with  the 
strictest  regard  to  durability,  economy  of  fuel,  and  convenience  in  use,  whilst  the 
greatest  simplicity  has  been  attaiuod  both  in  its  arrangement  and  manufacture 
whereby  the  cost  scarcely  exceeds  those  of  the  most  common  description. 

The  advantages  the  Prize  Cottage  Range  possesses  over  the  Ranges  generally  sold 
eonsist  in  its  great  economy,  superior  efficiency,  and  great  durability.  ’ 

Prices  of  the  above,  for  openings  of  3 feet  wide,  42s.  ; 3 feet  2 inches  wido  45s.  • 
3 feet  4 inches  wide,  60s. ; 3 feet  6 inches  wide,  55s. ; 3 feet  8 inches  wide,  60s.  ■ 4 feet’ 
86s.  Brass  Cocks  to  the  above,  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  extra.  ’ ’ 


PIERCE’S  MANUFACTORY  AND  WAREHOUSE,  5,  JERMYN-STREET,  REGENT-STREET. 
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SATUBDA  Y,  FEBRUARY  14,  1852. 

LTHOUGH  the  session  is  yet 
very  young,  several  matters 
connected  with  our  specialties 
have  been  brought  forward  in 
Parliament,  and  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  our  readers.  On  the  4th  inst. 
in  answer  to  a question  by  Mr.  Osborne,  as  to 
the  intended  course  in  regard  to  the  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Bill  laid  on  the  table  at  the 
close  of  last  session  (and  reviewed  by  us  at  the 
time),  Lord  Seymour  (first  Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Buildings)  said  he  had  brought  in 
the  Bill  with  the  view  of  obtaining  opinions 
regarding  it ; and  he  meant  again  to  introduce 
it  in  the  present  session,  in  order  to  its  being 
referred  to  a committee,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining such  information  as  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cured in  any  other  way.  It  seems  strange  that 
this  should  be  necessary,  after  the  many 
attempts  that  have  been  made : still  by  the  means 
proposed  (if  the  evidence  be  of  the  right  sort, 
and  ample,)  the  materials  will  be  collected,  out 
of  which,  in  practical  hands,  a practicable  Bill 
may  be  constructed.  Even  if  this  be  done,  as 
many  persons  qualified  to  afford  valuable  sug- 
gestions will  have  no  opportunity  of  doing  so 
before  the  proposed  committee,  or  be  unwilling 
to  expose  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of  cross- 
examination  and  badgering;  and  as  those  who 
will  be  called  to  do  so,  however  skilful  and 
ludicious,  cannot  be  expected  to  represent  all 
the  experience  and  wisdom  capable  of  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject ; it  behoves  all 
tvho  are  in  any  way  interested,  directly  or  col- 
laterally, as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  address 
;hemselves  to  its  consideration,  and  contribute 
their  practical  deductions  for  the  common 
?°°d ; to  the  end  that  a statute  be  obtained 
vhich  shall  protect  the  lieges,  obviate  official 
ibuses,  clear  up  legal  and  technical  ambigui- 
ties, and  withal  offer  no  obstructions  to  the 
>rogress  of  art,  and  harass  or  trammel  as  little 
is  may  be  private  judgment  and  enterprise. 

[■t  might  even  be  a consideration  how  far  the 
act  that  any  Buildings  Bill,  like  all  man’s 
‘best  laid  schemes,”  must  still  be  but  an  ira- 
>erfect  work  (the  more  especially  seeing  the 
apid  strides  of  constructive  science,  which  is 
instantly  liable  to  render  obsolete  in  a day  our 
>et  formulae,  and  thus  to  invoke  fresh  amend- 
nents),  should  prompt  the  institution  of  a per- 
nanent  Court,  not  merely  to  carry  out  the  letter 
>f  the  law,  but,  having  that  as  its  basis,  in- 
-ested  with  discretionary  powers,  rendered 
afe  by  diffusion  amongst  a body  elected  by 
he  united  voice  of  proprietors,  architects,  and 
luilders. 

The  Master  Carpenters’  Society  have  met 
everal  times  on  the  subject,  and  have  dis- 
ussed  the  propriety  of  presenting  petitions 
gainst  the  Law  Court  proposed  to  be  estab- 
shed  by  Lord  Seymour’s  Bill,  with  its  dan- 
erously  arbitrary  powers,  and  praying  that 
tie  Bill  to  be  brought  in  may  be  limited  to 
nforcing  incombustible  walls  and  roof-cover- 
ig,  and  that  the  district  surveyors  be  remune- 
ated  by  a fixed  salary  instead  of  fees.  That 
revious  Buildings  Acts  for  the  metropolis 


have  produced  confined  and  miserable  houses 
for  the  working  classes,  and  have  failed  to 
ensure  sounder  construction  than  is  found  in 
places  where  there  are  no  legislative  enactments 
on  the  subject,  is  certain ; but  the  possibility 
of  narrowing  the  Act  to  the  limits  mentioned 
is  not  at  first  sight  obvious  : of  this  hereafter. 
The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  present  Metro- 
politan Buildings  Court  has  not  improved. 
The  referees  and  the  registrar,  unfortunately, 
still  “ agree  to  differ,”  and  much  obstruction 
is  necessarily  the  result.  A rule  has  been 
obtained  in  the  Bail  Court  to  show  cause  why 
the  referees  should  not  be  compelled  to  adju- 
dicate upon  a requisition  sent  into  them  relative 
to  the  erection  of  what  was  Moufflet’s  Tavern, 
on  Knightsbridge-green.  When  this  matter 
is  argued,  some  of  the  results  of  these  differ- 
ences will  probably  be  shown.  Our  business, 
however,  is  not  with  them  just  now,  but  with 
Parliament. 

On  the  same  evening  it  was  stated  that  the 
Corporation  of  London  had  undertaken  the 
formation  of  a new  metropolitan  cattle  market, 
in  place  of  Smithfield. 

Directly  after,  came  complaints  as  to  the 
ventilation  of  the  New  House  of  Commons, 
and  Mr.  Hume  made  an  attack  on  the  stained 
glass  windows  and  the  metal  work.  As  a 
sequence.  Dr.  Reid  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
the  House  on  the  6th,  when  he  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  Mr.  Barry,  maintaining  that, 
although  deputed  to  ventilate  the  house, 
obstructions  were  thrown  in  his  way,  so  that 
he  could  not  possibly  effect  it. 

“ The  interior  of  the  house,”  said  he,  “is  sub- 
ject to  currents  of  air  from  every  side,  that  blow 
hot  one  moment  and  cold  the  next.  On  the  first 
evening  that  the  House  met  doors  were  torn  off  in 
some  passages  leading  to  the  house,  from  which 
gusts  of  air  came  into  the  house  from  every  side. 
You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  regulate  the  winds 
and  currents  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  as  expect  me  to 
ventilate  the  house  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
entrances  leading  to  the  house  are  not  placed  under 
my  control.  The  second  difficulty  is,  that  there 
are  numberless  chimneys  surrounding  the  house, 
which  poison  the  atmosphere  by  the  carbonic  acid 
they  send  forth.  There  are  torrents  of  smoke 
coming  into  the  house  and  its  approaches  from 
these  chimneys,  so  that  the  house  stands  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  The  next  condition 
is,  that  the  lights  in  and  about  the  house  should  be 
placed  under  such  limitations  as  should  permit  of 
due  ventilation.  I appeal  to  any  member  who  will 
go  into  the  corridor  ; there  are  eight  doors  leading 
into  it,  and  not  a light  in  it  is  ventilated.  It  is  like 
sitting  here  above  a gas-lamp.” 

For  7,000/.  Dr.  Reid  said  he  would  undertake 
'to  build,  warm,  and  ventilate  a chamber  for  the 
Commons  which  would  hold  all  the  members, 
and  allow  them  to  see  each  other,”  and  would 
relieve  them  from  their  principal  annoyances  in 
the  present  House. 

On  the  11th  the  matter  was  again  brought 
forward,  when  the  House  authorised  Dr.  Reid 
to  make  such  temporary  improvements  as  he 
thought  necessary.  The  tone  of  Dr.  Reid’s 
remarks  was  unjustifiable.  We  are  informed 
on  good  authority  that  every  requisition  he 
made,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal  of  the 
paint  on  the  floor,  which  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  would  not  sanction,  was  attended 
to ; and  that  the  drains  complained  of  by 
him  were  put  in  by  his  own  men  from  his  own 
drawings. 

There  have  been  many  mistakes  made  in 
this  matter,  much  mismanagement  and  bad 
feeling  shown  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  it 
is  quite  time  that  further  waste  of  money 
should  be  stopped.  We  are  unable  to  recog- 
nise the  difficulty  said  to  exist  in  ventilating 


such  a chamber,  when  money  is  no  object,  and 
provision  for  it  contemplated  ab  initio.  It 
will  scarcely  be  believed  when  we  say,  that 
58,000/.  have  already  been  spent  on  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  a staff,  costing,  we  are  told,  1,300/.  a year, 
is  engaged  to  work  it. 

We  must,  at  the  same  time,  take  the  liberty 
of  begging  members  of  the  House  to  be  a 
little  patient  and  reasonable,  and  to  give  new 
arrangements  a fair  trial.  The  inconsiderate 
way  (if  it  be  not  a breach  of  privilege  to  say 
so),  in  which  they  rushed  into  an  expenditure 
of  thousands  last  session  for  the  alteration  of 
an  untried  house,  might  lead  some  to  doubt 
gravely  both  their  sagacity  and  prudence. 

We  may  add  herein  parenthesis,  that  on  the 
11th  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  Barry. 

Before  the  ventilating  discussion  took  place. 
Lord  Seymour  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  one 
Bill  to  regulate  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
metropolis;  and  Mr.  Mowatt  another,  with  the 
same  end  in  view,  adding  to  it  the  improve- 
ment of  the  drainage. 

i Lord  Seymour  said  that  he  thought  the 
Thames  water  beyond  the  tidal  influence 
would  be  found  a fit  source  of  supply.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  that  of  going  to  the 
sands  of  Surrey  for  a supply;  did  not  think 
that  the  supply  of  water  should  be  left  to 
Government,  but  to  private  enterprise;  that 
these  works  would  be  carried  out  with  more 
efficiency  and  more  economy  by  companies 
than  by  municipal  corporations,  which  would 
be  always  liable  to  be  guided  by  questions  of 
expediency  instead  of  purely  by  the  real  ob- 
jects to  be  accomplished,  namely,  that  of  pro- 
tecting the  consumer  from  bad  water,  from  an 
insufficient  supply,  and  from  extravagant 
charges,  and  that  the  Bill  he  would  bring  in 
would  simply  control;  he  thought  that  the 
source  of  the  supply  should  be  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  Government,  that  the  supply 
should  be  ample,  that  means  for  filtering  the 
water  should  be  provided,  that  the  reservoirs 
should  be  covered,  and  that  the  rate  of  charge 
should  be  under  the  control  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Mowatt  said  his  Bill  would  be  essen- 
tially a ratepayers’  Bill.  He  proposed  that  the 
metropolis  should  be  divided  into  seventeen 
distinct  districts;  in  each  district  the  rate- 
payers should  have  the  power  of  electing  dis- 
trict commissioners  for  the  administration  of 
affairs;  that  these  two  matters,  namely,  the 
water  supply  and  the  drainage,  should  be 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  such  district 
commission;  that  these  commissioners  should 
have  the  power  to  elect  out  of  their  own  body 
a given  number  of  persons  to  act  as  special 
commissioners  in  respect  to  the  water  supply 
and  drainage;  that  in  addition  to  those  special 
commissioners  the  Government  should  asso- 
ciate four  other  commissioners — one  to  repre- 
sent the  Woods  and  Forests,  as  the  Crown 
property  might  be  affected,  another  to  represent 
the  Poor-law  Board,  and  the  other  two  to 
represent  other  boards  more  especially  under 
the  control  of  the  Government;  in  other 
words,  he  proposed  that  the  Government 
should  have  a voice  in  the  working  of  this 
commission.  He  thought  that  water  was  not 
fit  subject  to  be  dealt  with  by  a trading 
company.  He  would  leave  the  commissioners 
to  settle  the  source,  and  would  give  them  the 
power  of  rating  the  metropolis  for  any  sum 
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not  exceeding  Is.  in  the  pound  for  any  one 


year. 


Here,  then,  we  have  for  consideration  a 
number  of  important  questions,  in  the  proper 
settlement  of  which  all  are  interested. 


DISCUSSION  ON  POLYCHROMATIC 
EMBELLISHMENTS. 

The  paper  on  the  Polychromy  of  Greek 
Architecture  read  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  the  12th  ult.  and  printed  in  our 
pages  has  served  as  the  text  for  a long  and 

r " ’ . 1 f.. U„. moollnrn 


became  an  object  of  particular  notice  and  research. 
Let  the  student  inquire  why  the  blossom  of  the 
rose  never  looks  so  charming  as  when  contrasted 
with  its  own  green  leaves ; and  why  the  purple  and 
yellow  streaks  on  the  corolla  of  the  pansy  make 
that  humble  little  plant  one  of  the  most  lovely ; 
and  let  him  observe  with  admiration  the  consum- 
mate skill  with  which  the  great  instructress  will 
cause  peace  and  harmony  to  prevail  between  the 
most  hostile  tints,  and  by  her  magic  touch  will  con- 
vert horrid  discords— the  greens  and  the  oranges— 
the  browns  and  the  purples— into  new  sources  of 
beauty  and  pleasure.” 


Mr.  Penrose,  Fellow,  said,  that  although  his 


pages,  lias  served  as  the  text  for  a long ; and  a,  Alhe'ns  had  been  directed  rather  to 

animated  discussion  at  two  follow  ing  meet  gs  form  tlian  t0  coiour>  it  was  impossible  to  live, 
of  the  Institute.  We  can  only  give  an  outline  many  months  under  the  shadow 


— , J vj_  as  ne  nau,  jor  many  utuutuo  ~ 

of  what  was  said.  On  the  20th  ult.  air.  ^ ^ parthenon  and  the  Tlieseum  without 
Donaldson  commenced  the  discussion.  rle  i ki  hseivalions  on  the  colouring  of 

said, -The  great  point  of  difference i on  h , ^ 0n  one  point  in  Mr.  Donald- 


Taid, -The  great  point  of  difference  on  the  | i poiat  In  Mr.  Donald 

question  of  Polychromy  would  be  found  in  the  ^ he  must  venture  entirely  to  differ 

opinions  entertained  as  to  the  extent _ot  its  ^ h*j  v;z  wUh  reBpect  to  the  painting  of 


•>  . . J it.;  son  s paper  nc  must  --  -- 

opinions  entertained  as  to  the  extent  ot  ! w,th  him,  viz.  with  respect  to  the  painting  of 
application.  The  pamphlet  which  M.  bempe  echinus  of  lhe  Dorjc  capital.  He  was 

had  .presented,  to  the  Inst,  ut.  rt  *.  to  satisfied  there  wax  no  painting  whatev; 


had  presented  to  the  Institute  at . the i last  satisfie(]  there  was  no  painting,  whatever 

meeting  showed,  he  believed,  that  that  gentle- - M jn  the  echinus>  Then,  in  regard  to  the 
man  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Kaoui  1^  as  jie  WOuld  call  it,— not  the 


, ' . t a*  n„„,.l  on  Llie  eUUlIlUB.  a inn,  . -p,'--  “ — • 

man  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  ,M'r e pitrachehum,  as  he  would  call  it— not  the 
Rochette,  that  the  paintings  of  the  G reeks  k*  trMheUunj,—-the  hollow  curve  above  the 

wprp  nnt.  nrnnerlv  mural  paintings,  but  paint-  | * i.-  i,,.nntroehplinm  heimr. 


ivocueiie,  mat  tut,  r . . v . • , | hypotr&chelium, — the  noiiow  curve  auove  me 

were  not  properly  mural  paintings,  but  paint-  j „ neck,nir  rthe  bypotrachelium  being, 
ings  upon  tablets,  which  might  be  removed  at  I ^QXV  jt\  believed  that  that  member 


1 LUUlGin,  »v  111v.11  w..6..v  

pleasure.  M.  Ilittorff,  on  the  contrary,  was 
of  opinion  that  all  the  paintings,  used  exter- 
nally and  internally  (except  votive  offerings), 
were  strictly  mural,  and  formed  part  of  the 
walls  themselves. 

The  subject  of  Polychromy  was  not  a mere 
question  of  curiosity,  or  pedantic  antiquarian 
research,  but  it  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  their  daily  practice  as  architects,  now  that 
there  was  an  increased  demand  for  the  em- 
ployment of  colour  in  the  decoration  of  houses. 
The  general  use  of  colour  by  the  Egyptians 
was  well  known.  The  taste  of  the  Romans 
was  a reflection  of  that  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Greeks,  and  in  their  architectural  remains 
colour  was  universally  to  be  traced,  whilst  the 
vases  of  the  ancients  afforded  abundant  proof 
of  its  employment  in  another  branch  of  art. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  buildings  were  profusely 
decorated,  not  by  the  timid  trials  of  inexpe- 
rienced taste,  but  with  the  utmost  boldness  of 
crude,  but  glowing,  colouring  and  gilding.  A 
coloured  monument  in  a mediaeval  building 
now  appeared  a spot  upon  the  plain  stone- 
work, but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
whole  of  these  edifices  were  originally  decorated 
with  colour,  so  as  to  render  the  accessories  in 
harmony  with  the  grand  mass,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  general  effect.  With  regard  to  the 
modern  use  of  Polychromy,  Mr.  Donaluaon 
referred  to  the  instance  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  sculptures  in  which  had  received  new  life, 
and  animation  by  the  coloured  back-grounds 
introduced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke.  The  ceilings  of  the  sculpture  gal- 
leries in  the  Museum  had  also  been  skilfully 
decorated,  in  unison  with  the  walls,  and  it  was 
at  length  possible,  in  some  degree,  to  estimate 
the  effect  of  such  embellishments  in  Greek 
buildings.  Mr.  Donaldson  here  read  a com- 
munication from  Mr.  Smirke  containing  the 
following  passage: — 

“Whatever  doubt  may  still  hang  about  the 
question  of  external  painting  in  Greek  architecture, 
there  need,  at  least,  be  none  on  the  subject  of 
interior  polychromy.  I do  not  suppose  tbit  any 
one  doubts  as  to  the  lavish  use  of  colour  within  the 
Greek  temple.  There  was,  indeed,  a sort  of  neces- 
sity for  this,  in  order  to  bring  into  harmony  the 
various  natural  hues  of  the  raw  materials  used  in 
its  construction,  the  wood,  stone,  marble,  and 
metal;  moreover,  the  habit  of  constantly  burning 
lamps,  as  a religious  rite,  would  engender  so  much 
soot,  that  a periodic  renewal  of  the  surface  deco- 
ration must  have  been  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
smoke  nuisance  was,  you  know,  so  great,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  imperfect  nature  of  their  lamps,  that 
the  atrium  of  a Roman’s  house  became  so  named 
after  it.  I cannot  imagine  how  ever  we  should 
have  sunk,  in  these  days,  into  such  imbecility  as 
regards  the  use  of  positive  colours  ; in  England, 
too,  whose  painters  have  long  been  the  best 
colourists  in  Europe.  But  the  eighteenth  century 
was  truly  the  Boeotian  period  of  our  art,  and  when 
the  discovery  of  Greek  excellence  awoke  in  us  new 
and  higher  feelings,  the  attention  of  architectural 
students  was  absorbed  in  the  study  of  beautiful 
outlines  and  wonderful  forms : it  was  not  till  long 
after,  that  the  use  of  colour  among  the  Greeks 


below  it),  he  believed  ‘ that  that  member 
also  had  not  been  painted  in  the  Parthenon. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Donaldson  in  thinking 
that  the  cases  of  the  doors  were  of  bronze  at 
the  Parthenon,  and  that  the  doors  were  of  the 
sam ; material.  Proceeding  to  consider  the 
subject  generally,  Mr.  Penrose  said  that  its 
importance  was  quite  evident.  lhe  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks  could  not  he  thoroughly 
understood  without  studying  their  polychromy. 
A considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  that 
study,  especially  in  M.  Hittorff’s  work.  From 
the  nature  of  our  climate,  and  even  from  our 
very  veneration  of  the  Greeks,  we  might  be 
loath  to  admit  their  use  of  polychromy.  A 
juster  feeling,  however,  should  make  us  feel 
that  they  had  attained  the  same  perfection  in 
painting  as  in  other  arts;  and  we  should 
rather  doubt  our  own  knowledge  of  what  they 
did  than  their  excellence  in  art.  That  colour 
ivas  employed  on  the  Greek  temples  it  was 
impossible  to  doubt : the  remains  of  it  on  the 
Parthenon  were  in  such  a state  of  preservation, 
and  so  correct  in  point  of  form,  that  the  main 
fact  was  unquestionable.  Mr.  Penrose  referred 
to  some  painted  fragments  discovered  in  an 
excavation  made  near  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  Parthenon,  and  described  by  Mr.  Brace- 
bridge.  These  were  coloured  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  and,  in  his  opinion,  were  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Parthenon,  and,  no  doubt,  fragments 
of  the  temples  destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
This  might  have  been  the  site  of  the  work- 
shops for  the  builders  of  the  present  Par- 
thenon ; and,  indeed,  among  the  remains,  a 
closed  jar  containing  colours  was  found.  With 
regard  to  the  limits  of  Polychromy,  he  was 
decidedly  in  favour  of  some  limits,  and  thought 
that  the  surfaces  which  were  coloured  were 
comparatively  small,  especially  in  the  shade ; 
but  still,  though  the  principal  remains  of 
colours  were  to  be  found  on  the  soffites,  there 
were  faint  lines  of  patterns  having  been  used 
on  some  very  exposed  parts,  as  on  the  tenia  and 
reaula  of  the  architrave,  sufficient,  indeed,  to 
lead  to  the  belief  that  if  the  abacus,  or  echinus, 
or  architrave  had  been  painted,  traces  of  such 
painting  also  would  he  found.  If  the  views  of 
M.  Semper  and  others,  as  to  the  use  of  tablets, 
were  correct,  he  did  not  think  a particular 
building  at  Athens  would  have  been  called  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  the  Hall  of  Tablet  Pictures. 
The  earlier  columns  of  Greek  temples  were  of 
limestone,  and  these  were  invariably  coated 
with  a fine  stucco  ; but  when  marble  was  used, 
as  at  Athens,  of  the  finest  and  most  expensive 
kind,  it  was  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  would 
have  been  covered  with  stucco. 

M.  Semper  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
so  did  M.  Horeau.  The  latter  said,— In  modern 
times  improvements  in  the  industrial  arts 
offered  here,  and  on  the  continent,  a wide  field 
for  architectural  embellishments ; as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  various  stuccos,  in  the  fictile 
wares,  and  in  the  extended  application  and 
combination  of  the  metals. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hamilton  said  that  his  knowledge 


of  Greek  Architecture  referred  to  a period  when 
it  would  have  been  considered  absolutely 
sacrilege  to  enunciate  the  idea,  that  any  one  of 
those  exquisite  temples  could  have  been  deco- 
rated with  colour.  He  thought  it  very  pro- 
bable that  the  temples  of  rough  stone  were 
coloured,  but  not  those  of  marble ; or  at  all 
events  not  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Twining,  Visitor,  begged  to  offer  a.  few 
observations  on  the  practical  application  of 
polychromy  to  modern  works,  and  to  give  some 
reasons  why  it  should  be  very  sparingly  applied, 
especially  in  this  country.  It  all  materials, 
rough  stone,  white  marble,  and  the  more 
beautiful  coloured  marbles,  such  as  those  in 
the  Duomo  and  Campanile  of  Florence,  were 
to  he  painted,  all  distinction  as  to  the  relative 
value  would  he  lost.  Climate  was  also  an 
essential  consideration,  and  colours  which 
would  stand,  and  have  a good  effect  in  Greece, 
would  not  suit  the  climate  of  England.  There 
was  a danger,  also,  of  painted  decorations- 
taking  the  place  of  carving  and  sculpture, 
which  were  so  much  more  beautiful  and  valu- 
able. 

Mr.  Fergusson  considered  the  subject  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the 
use  of  colour  in  Assyria,  where  the  recent  dis- 
coveries had  brought  to  light  paintings,  and 
painted  architecture,  to  an  extent  not  found 
anywhere  else  except  in  Egypt.  Whilst,  how- 
ever, the  Egyptian  paintings  were  intended  to 
express  words  and  ideas,  colour  was  applied  in 
Assyria,  as  in  Greece,  to  add  to  the  beauty  and 
decoration  of  the  palaces  and  temples.  Honey- 
suckles, ovolos,  scrolls,  and  other  ornaments, 
usually  called  Greek,  were  found  in  Assyria, 
and  were  coloured  precisely  as  those  given  in 
the  Greek  restorations  before  the  meeting. 
The  specimen  exhibited  from  Metapontum, 
might  indeed  have  come  from  Nineveh.  The 
Ionic  capital  also,  with  its  volutes,  was  essen- 
tially Assyrian,  and  it. was  coloured  as  the  one 
now  shown.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  Doric 
in  Assyria ; but  all  the  Ionic  mouldings  and 
ornaments  were  found,  and  they  were  all 
coloured.  Some  of  them  were  enamelled  upon 
bricks  and  plaster.  These  discoveries  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  polychromy,  being  in  fact  the  authority 
for  its  employment  by  the  Greeks ; and  a 
proper  study  of  them  would  go  far  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question. 

To  the  discussion  on  the  second  evening  we 
will  return  hereafter.. 


RAILING  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

CONSOLATION  FOR  ENGLISHMEN. 

I left  London  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle 
consequent  on  the  Great  Exhibition.  Every 
newspaper  was  full  of  the  heroic  complaints  of 
some  traveller  who  had  been  detained  “ ten 
minutes  or  more  ” by  an  express  train,  because 
some  vagrant  excursionists  would  come  to  town 
by  cheap  return  tickets.  Well,  no  doubt  some 
of  the  complaints  were  justifiable,  but,  whether 
or  no,  I determined  to  take  a note  of  the  com- 
forts incidental  to  continental  railway  travel- 
ling, and  contrast  them  with  the  miseries  of 
such  matters  at  home.  Our  route  was  through 
Belgium,  up  the  Rhine,  and  thence  on  to  Italy. 
The  first  " little  affair  ” was  at  the  Calais  sta- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  say  at  starting,  that 
everywhere  but  in  England,  you  have  to  pay' 
for  all  luggage  separately.  Now,  while  this 
gives  no  greater  security  to  the  traveller,  it 
causes  him  much  trouble  and  vexation,,  besides 
adding  amazingly  to  the  length  of  the  journey, 
seeing  that  he  must  be  at  the  station  from  one 
quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  earlier 
than  in  England.  Arrived  at  the  station,  the 
baggage  is  placed  on  a counter,  by  no  means 
large  enough  to  hold  the  whole,  till  the 
methodical  gentry  on  the  other  side  weigh  and 
ticket  each  piece.  The  space  on  the  counter 
is  so  small  to  each  party  that  he-  or  she  has  to 
hold  the  pyramid  together,  and  intreat  the 
weighers  to  take  their  lot  next.  No  rule  exists 
as  to  “ first  come  first  served,”  so  that  you 
are  galled  by  seeing  some  favourite  cominis - 
sionnaire  deposit  a good  cart-load  twenty 
minutes  after  you  have  been  waiting,  and  it  is 
whipped  off  while  you  are  in  an  agony  of 
despair.  But  you  are  obliged  to  wait,  and 
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ed  to  get  the  “ billet  ” for  the  baggage 
e they  will  take  your  money  for  the  places, 
until  you  can  exhibit  the  tickets,  you  are 
flowed  to  enter  the  waiting  rooms.  Under 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  it  is  pos- 
to  fancy  the  confusion  in  the  limited 
i outside  the  waiting-rooms.  You  can 
hem,  however,  if  you  cannot  enter,  and 
t and  spruce  they  look.  A she  “ official,” 
e door,  insists  on  an  inspection  of  the 
ts,  and  she  is  aided  by  a short,  thin 
cial,”  with  a cocked  hat  and  flexible  jaw. 
le  time  you  have  paid  for  the  baggage, 
showed  the  billets  to  the  money-taker  for 
s,  and  showed  the  money-takers’  tickets 
e door-keepers,  you  have  lost  all  idea  of 
ng-rooms,  for  the  bell  is  ringing,  the  horn 
owing,  the  engine  is  fizzing,  and — by 
ni,  I have  forgotten  my  duty  to  The 
.der,  and  have  taken  no  note  of  “the 
m accommodation.”  At  Lille  there  was 
t confusion  about  wbo  was  for  Belgium 
vho  for  Paris ; no  time  to  alight,  and  on 
i to  the  station  within  the  Belgian  fron- 
Here  all  part:es  had  to  descend  and  unlock 
ackages,  and  the  time  consumed  was 
derable,  with  this  and  a sort  of  double- 
ie  of  the  trains  on  the  rails.  As  we  had 
travelling  since  the  early  morning,  I 
id  about  for  a “ladies’  room,”  but  in  vain  ; 
shame  to  say,  we  all  had  to  stand  about 
,t  was  our  turn  to  deal  off.  Station 
station  was  reached,  and  not  till  four 
ck  in  the  afternoon,  at  Malines,  was  there 
ies’  room  to  be  found.  Another  shame 
ieee  Belgians,  who  are  so  near  civilization 
yet  unimproved  in  these  matters.  The 
want  of  attention  to  the  convenience  of 
female  passengers  is  manifested  through- 
leBelgian  and  Rhine  railways.  At  Venders 
is  a very  large  station,  with  a commo- 
building,  but  no  ladies’  room  : at  a dis- 
from  the  platform,  in  a sort  of  garden, 
milt  two  rustic  cottages,  separated  by  a 
plantation,  severally  inscribed  Pour  les 
?s,  Pour  les  Hommes,  not  legible,  how- 
till  blunders  are  frequently  made, 
e Germans  now  “ take  up  the  running,”  . 
their  arrangements  deserve  the  severest 
ire,  for  the  only  attention  they  pay  to  their 
Hers’  wants,  except  at  the  very  largest 
ms,  is  a small  lean-to  building,  divided  j 
3 centre  with  two  doors,  labelled,  Fur  da- 
Fur  mdanen.  At  the  first-class  stations 
;rs  are  not  much  better,  as  no  ladies’ 
is  to  be  found  to  place  your  ladies  in 
7 in  while  you  look  after  the  baggage  and 
ige.  The  railway  from  Heilbronn  runs 
igh  Wurtemburg  on  to  the  Lake  of  Con- 
e.  To  make  any  progress,  you  must 
at  six  o’clock,  and  as  the  stations  on  the 
nent  are  generally  some  distance  from  the 
s or  the  best  hotels,  this  entails  rising 
an  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours  earlier, 
ng  this  in  mind,  and  that  the  train  reaches 
ike  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
is  no  ladies’  room  thoughout  the  whole 
. There  are  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ms  small  places,  as  before  described,  with 
ioors  actually  acting  on  the  same  door- 
altogether  an  outrage  on  decency,  and 
ig  an  undeserved  indignity  on  one  portion 
e passengers.  I observe  in  your  paper 
our  London  institutes  receive  foreign  en- 
rs  and  architects,  and  take  delight  in 
uring  them  and  showing  them  attention. 

[ protest,  after  the  above  and  what  fol- 
that  it  is  altogether  unmanly  to  treat 
common  courtesy  or  good  feeling  any  of 
arties  engaged  in  any  way  in  the  omis- 
and  commissions  which  are  so  abomi- 
i.  And  it  is  less  excusable  from  having 
station  arrangements  made  long  before 
3,  and  which  their  heads  of  departments 
have  seen. 

is  only  fair  to  state  that  this  railway  is 
rably  constructed,  describing  three- 
hs  of  a circle  occasionally,  to  mount  an 
le  and  overcome  what,  but  a few  years 
would  have  been  thought  impracticable 
lents.  The  carriages  are  on  the  American 
— very  long,  and  having  a walk  up  the 
e,  with  double  seats  on  each  side.  They 
four  wheels  at  each  end,  two  and  two 
close  together ; an  1 the  break  seems  to 


be  a simple  wedge  between  these  contiguous 
wheels,  with  the  point  upwards,  and  which  is 
raised  by  a lever  as  circumstances  require. 
The  rate  they  travel  at  is  about  half  our  speed, 
and  therefore  these  arrangements  may  answer, 
while  they  would  be  totally  inapplicable  with 
increased  velocity.  The  passenger  fare  is  gene- 
rally very  much  below  our  tariff. 

The  next  line  we  came  to  was  between  Como 
and  Milan,  and  is  too  short  to  require,  or  de- 
serve, particular  remark,  other  than  to  say  that 
the  rooms  were  very  prettily  painted  in  fresco, 
and  were  well  furnished  ; but  there  were  no 
separate  rooms,  as  before.  From  Milan,  tbe 
railway  is  open  to  Treviglio,  and  thence  it  is 
being  made  to  Verona;  from  which  place  it  is 
open  to  Venice.  The  hiatus  between  Treviglio 
and  Verona  is  about  a day  and  a half’s  land 
journey,  and  will  take  a considerable  time  yet 
to  complete.  The  station  at  Milan  is  altogether 
mean,  and  unworthy  of  so  considerable  a city 
On  arriving  at  Treviglio  there  were  no  horses 
to  be  had,  in  consequence  of  a tour  the 
Emperor  was  making  in  that  neighbourhood. 
We  were  invited  very  politely  to  wait  in  the 
“ Sala  ” for  the  “ prima  classe.”  As  we  had 
to  wait  a very  considerable  time  I had  an 
opportunity  to  remark  on  the  building.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  station  being 
but  29  English  miles  from  Milan,  weary  tra- 
vellers must  frequently  arrive  and  have  to  wait 
for  the  next  train.  The  room,  then,  serves  for 
“ out  ” and  “ in  ” passengers  : it  is  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  square,  and  mean.  Now 
think  a little  : there  is  a door  to  arrive  at,  and 
a door  next  the  rails,  but  there  is  no  other  door 
or  outlet  of  any  sort  to  any  other  apartment 
whatever.  Comment  is  unnecessary — is  the 
bastinado?  From  Verona  to  Venice  the  traffic 
is  tolerably  worked  : you  have  too  little  room 
in  the  carriages,  and  it  is  inconvenient  to  ascend 
from  the  level  of  the  rails,  as  also  to  descend. 
Indeed,  it  looks  very  unsafe  and  unfinished 
where,  as  is  generally  the  case,  there  is  no 
platform.  Our  next  experience  was  at  Naples. 
On  arriving  at  Capua  our  carriage  was  de- 
tained a very  long  time  in  the  town  sur- 
rounded by  beggars,  till  inquiry  was  made  at 
the  station  whether  a carriage  could  be  taken 
to  Naples.  There  were  no  trucks;  so  we 
posted  over  one  of  the  most  villanous  roads  in 
Europe.  While  at  Naples  we  meditated  a 
trip  to  Salerno  and  PcCstum,  and  the  most 
practicable  course  is  the  railway  toNocera  and 
thence  by  Vetturini.  I wish  to  goodness  I 
could  have  had  half-a-dozen  of  the  gentry  who 
“ write  to  the  papers  ” to  see  how  matters  are 
conducted  here.  I will  keep  within  the  most 
1 exact  truth,  for  while  I like  to  tell  my  story 
! my  own  way,  I will  not  exaggerate.  Some 
I matters  can  only  be  alluded  to  : those  who 
are  interested  must,  therefore,  give  full  force 
i to  what  is  said.  The  terminus  is  fair-looking 
enough  externally.  The  first  process  is  to 
pay  at  a little  window  as  usual  : then  there  is 
but  one  entrance  for  all  classes  of  passengers, 
and  as  the  fare  is  very  low  indeed,  the  com- 
pany, consisting  of  a Neapolitan  crowd  of 
savory  second  and  third  classes,  may  better  be 
imagined  than  described.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  examination  of  tickets  at  the  one  door  ne- 
cessarily causes  great  pressure  as  the  train  is 
about  to  start.  In  this  mob  the  beggars  ply 
their  profession  lustily.  Thus  are  you  jammed 
in  between  people  but  little  distinguishable 
from  mendicants,  and  close  to  you  is  a loath- 
some vagrant  in  actual  contact  with  you,  soli- 
citing charity.  Once  past  the  door,  you  are 
assigned  to  the  several  divisions  to  which  you 
belong.  The  first  class  is  a tolerable  square 
apartment,  without  ladies’  room.  I went  to 
look  at  the  second-class  accommodation.  It 
was  little  better  than  a boarded  pen  with  seats 
round  it.  There  were  a good  number  of  pas- 
sengers waiting,  of  both  sexes.  In  a small 
garden,  in  full  view  of  all,  was  a single  sentry- 
box  with  the  entrance  turned  from  the  pas- 
sengers, but  no  door,  the  approach  to  which 
was  altogether  disgusting  in  the  extreme. 
Let  us  get  away.  The  train  once  started,  we 
accomplish  the  eighteen  miles  in  about  one 
hour  and  a half.  The  exit'  at  Nocera  was  by 
a door  in  a corner  of  an  unpaved  yard,  so  that, 
of  course,  carriages  could  not  draw  up  flush 
to  the  door  to  take  up  passengers.  It  rained 


I heavily,  and  carriages  and  conveyances  being 
t in  request,  the  confusion  was  complete.  The 
l bawling  of  drivers,  the  want  of  order,  the 
, importunities  of  loathsome  beggars,  and  a tall 
official,  with  a considerable  cane,  unmercifully 
beating  the  drivers  and  touters,  made  up  a 
scene  not  to  be  equalled.  Having  at  length 
got  a carriage,  we  scrambled  through  the 
mud,  touters,  and  beggars,  grateful  that  we 
were  not  robbed  also.  Two  days’  experience 
of  our  driver  and  conductor  convinced  us  that 
they  were  both  civil  fellows,  working  very  hard 
for  but  moderate  pay,  and  intelligent  enough 
to  follow  any  reasonable  instructions.  But  the 
driver  had  wheals  on  his  back,  inflicted  at  the 
caprice  of  the  before-mentioned  official  for 
some  infraction  of  unwritten  regulations.  On 
our  return  by  the  same  railway,  at  one  station 
a gentleman  got  into  our  first-class  carriage 
smoking  a cigar,  and  spat  on  the  carpet.  It 
was  a saloon  carriage  for  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and,  excepting  the  surprise  of  our  party,  this 
proceeding  was  taken  by  the  rest  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.  On  our  return  from  Naples 
we  determined  to  come  by  the  railway  to  Capua; 
to  do  which,  and  to  get  on  reasonably  during 
the  day,  you  must  start  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  a regulation  that  carriages 
must  beat  the  station  one  hour  before  the  train 
starts.  Ours  was  sent  on  in  good  time,  and 
we  followed  about  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
started.  There  was  a very  fine  saloon  for  first- 
class  passengers,  but  no  ladies’  room,  as  before. 
As  we  approached  the  train,  what  was  our  sur- 
prise to  find  that  although  the  courier  had  been 
there  with  the  carriage  for  an  hour,  it  was  not 
yet  attached  to  the  train.  By  dint  of  his  swear- 
ing and  bawling,  at  length  this  was  accom- 
plished, when  he  was  surrounded  by  the  men 
to  be  paid  for  what  they  had  done.  The  tickets 
say,  as  ours  do,  the  servants  are  paid,  therefore 
do  not  pay  again  ; yet  under  the  very  noses  of 
the  superior  officers,  every  porter  bullied 
the  passengers  to  be  paid  for  carrying  the 
smallest  portion  of  luggage.  But  the  best  is 
still  to  come.  Having  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  miles  an  hour,  we  at  length  arrived  at 
Capua.  After  alighting  and  waiting  some- 
time, the  train  being  cleared,  went  off,  leaving 
the  truck  on  which  was  our  carriage  alone : 
there  was  no  place  on  which  to  git  the  car- 
riage off!  A little  way  up  the  rails  was  an 
inclined  plane,  at  right  angles  with  the  rails, 
and  with  no  means  whatever  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  railway  truck.  While  men  were 
being  collected  to  tranship  the  carriage,  there 
was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  observing  how 
the  latter  had  been  kept  on  the  truck.  Four 
or  five  stones  of  various  sizes  had  been  placed 
under  the  wheels,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of 
rope  had  been  cunningly  twisted,  in  no  order 
whatever,  about  the  various  accidental  points 
of  attachment.  By  this  time  sufficient  strength 
had  been  collected,  and  the  truck  was  wheeled 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  inclined  plane,  the 
latter  being  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Then 
there  was  some  wood  wanted  to  make  a bridge 
between  them : when  this  was  collected  it 
became  necessary  to  turn  the  carriage  half 
round  on  the  truck  that  it  might  come  with 
the  wheels  revolving  in  due  order.  After 
several  attempts,  the  various  pieces  of  wood 
nearly  letting  the  wheels  through,  down  came 
the  carriage  with  a run,  and  all  was  safe  but 
sadly  shaken.  Some  alacrity  was  shown  in 
putting  the  horses  to,  and  then  began  the 
claims  of  all  parties  for  their  assistance, — the 
railway  porters,  accidental  helpers,  and  beggars 
for  looking  on.  Whether  there  was  paid  as 
much  as  the  whole  cost  of  the  railway  charge 
from  Naples,  or  the  value  of  the  carriage  itself, 
the  courier’s  accounts  can  only  tell,  for  by  this 
time  the  sweetest  temper  of  the  party  had 
given  way,  and  at  any  cost  we  desired  to  be 
flying  homeward.  Charles  Hill. 


Conversazione  at  the  Architec- 
tural Exhibition. — The  committee  have 
issued  cards  for  a conversazione,  to  be  held  at 
the  Portland  Galleries,  Regent-street,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  18th  instant,  and  have 
included  ladies  in  their  invitations.  It  promises 
to  be  numerously  attended,  and  will  doubtless 
be  a pleasant  evening. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

SI  ^npttlnr  Ikttrjj  nf  tjjc  lustnrij  nf  Slvrljitrttnrr, 

AND  TUB  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED. 


ifly  'Bear  J^orillalj : 

When  we  walked  through  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  together  the  other  day  you  seemed 
interested  by  the  glimpses  of  history  which 
became  visible  through  the  chinks,  so  to 
speak,  of  a running  commentary  on  the  draw- 
ings there  collected,  and  asked  me  to  give  you 
some  general  notion  of  a study  which  promised 
to  be  more  agreeable  than  you  had  anticipated. 
I willingly  comply,  delighted  to  have  such  a 
pupil,  and  proceed  to  put  your  new-born 
enthusiasm  to  the  test,  beginning  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  intending  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress upward  till  we  reach  our  own  days. 
Should  some  parts  of  the  road  prove  dusty  and 
barren,  you  must  not  at  once  abandon  the 
journey,  but  trudge  over  them  contentedly 
for  the  sake  of  the  prettier  country  they  will 
lead  to. 

The  term  “ Architecture  ” suggested  to  you, 
probably,  as  to  many  others,  nothing  more 
attractive  than  a dry  study  of  the  most  efficient 
modes  of  heaping  one  stone  upon  another  to 
form  a building.  But,  as  you  saw,  there  are 
other  and  totally  different  points  of  view  from 
which  architecture  is  seen  to  afford  matter  of 
interest  on  which  the  most  refined  and  power- 
ful intellect  may  exercise  itself,  and  which  may 
worthily  occupy  the  attention  of  any  one  who 
possesses  a cultivated  mind.  I mean  architec- 
ture as  a fine  art, — a producer  of  beauty  ; and  it 
would  be  well  if  more  attention  were  given  to 
it  in  this  respect  by  the  general  student  than  is 
usually  the  case  : advantages  of  no  common 
kind  would  result,  and  fresh  sources  of  plea- 
sure would  be  opened  to  the  inquirer  almost 
boundless  in  extent.  With  this  most  interest- 
ing part  of  the  subject,  however,  I do  not  pro- 
pose to  deal  now.  There  is  a third  light  under 
which  it  may  be  considered,  namely,  histori- 
cally, and  thus  it  is  I intend  to  place  it  before 
you  in  the  following  letters.  If  it  fail  to  interest 
you,  the  fault  will  not  rest  with  the  subject, 
but  with  me. 

From  the  earliest  period  in  the  history  of 
the  world  (when  the  number  of  men  was  few), 
the  love  of  society,  to  say  nothing  of  fear  of 
the  tigers,  led  them  to  congregate  in  particular 
spots.  Sustenance  was  of  course  the  first  con- 
sideration ; but  this  being  provided,  a protec- 
tion from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  the  wind,  or  the 
rain,  according  to  the  climate  of  the  country, 
would  be  the  next  object  of  attention.  The 
shelter  provided  at  first  was  naturally  rude  and 
incomplete,  and  was  necessarily  regulated  by 
thehabits  of  thepeople.the  natureof  thecountry, 
and  the  materials  attainable  on  the  spot.  As 
civilization  proceeded,  brought  about  by  the 
communion  of  intellect, — the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  the  increased  means  of  transmitting  informa- 
tion, so  that  the  labour  of  one  generation  served 
as  a foundation  on  which  the  next  might  com- 


mence their  work— religious  feelings  induced 
the  erection  of  certain  buildings  in  honour  of 
their  gods-,  which  should  visibly  convey  the 
importance  of  their  purpose.  Principles  were 
ultimately  laid  down  lor  their  construction, 
ingenuity  was  exerted,  and  all  the  other  arts  so 
far  as  they  were  understood,  were  brought 
to  aid  in  their  embellishment. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  architecture,  then, 
we  thus,  in  reality,  examine  the  progress  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  world  towards  civilization, 
and,  in  many  cases,  their  relapse  into  barbarism. 
All  that  remains  of  many  once  powerful 
nations  are  a few  ruins,  which,  although 
isolated  and  dismantled,  yet  enable  us  to  form 
correct  ideas  of  the  religion,  recreations, 
manners,  and  ability  of  the  people  by  whom 
they  were  erected.  Ideas  expressed  in  earth 
and  stone  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
Pharaohs,  which  have  exercised  strong  in- 
fluence on  society,  remain  to  us  almost  un- 
injured. How  powerful  are  the  images  which 
they  raise  ! A link  in  a great  chain,  they  serve 
by  association  to  repeople  the  wastes  wherein 
they  stand,  and  call  back  to  the  mind  remem- 
brance of  the  whole  course  of  past  events. 

We  are  apt,  in  the  business  and  bustle  of 
to-day,  to  forget  too  entirely  the  past : every- 
thing which  serves  to  take  us  back  to  the  early 
periods  of  the  world's  history,  to  force  upon 
our  notice  the  age  of  prophecy,  the  foundation 
of  Christianity,  the  rise  and  fall  of  states, — 
must  tend  not  merely  to  interest  but  to  expand 
the  mind ; enable  us  to  estimate  rightly  our 
present  position,  and,  by  showing  what  has 
been  done,  assist  in  making  further  advances. 
You  will  see  at  once,  too,  that  by  a knowledge 
of  architectural  history,  and  the  peculiarities 
which  characterise  the  works  of  various  people 
and  epochs,  the  pleasure  of  travel  is  greatly 
increased  : every  stone  is  suggestive  of  an 
idea,  and  every  old  building  becomes  an  open 
book,  wherein,  with  this  knowledge,  those  who 
run  may  read.  I must  not  dwell  longer,  how- 
ever, on  what  you  may  perhaps  consider  “ the 
puff  preliminary,”  but  which  is,  in  truth,  said 
with  strong  feeling  on  the  subject.  That  we 
may  begin  at  the  beginning,  let  us  refer,  though 
briefly,  to  some  statements  in  the  Bible  as  to 
our  subject  before  the  Flood. 

According  to  Archbishop  Usher,  it  was 
4004  years  before  our  era  when  Cain  built 
the  first  city,  and  called  it  after  his  son  Enoch. 
A considerable  degree  of  skill  in  the  construc- 
tive arts  seems  to  have  been  attained,  and 
artificers  in  brass  and  iron  are  spoken  of,  you 
will  remember,  as  having  been  instructed  by 
Tubal  Cain. 

There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
date  I have  mentioned.  Kennedy,  in  “ Scrip- 
ture Chronology,”  6ays  there  are  300  various 
statements  concerning  it  to  be  found.  Some 


chronologers  have  calculated  that  it  was 
much  as  6,984  years  before  our  time  ; 1 
Usher’s  reckoning,  which  is  founded  on 
assumption  that  the  Hebrew  text  remains  c 
rect  (not  corrupted,  as  others  have  suppose 
will  serve  our  purpose.  I do  not  intend 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  narrative  by 
ference  to  chapter  and  verse  of  authoritl 
that  heaven-born  confidingness  which,  acco 
ing  to  the  poets,  belongs  to  your  sex,  and 
one  of  its  holiest  charms,  will  enable  you 
receive  my  statements  without  proof.  Let 
here  say,  too,  that  if  I tell  you  much  that  j 
know,  it  will  not  be  because  I believe  3 
ignorant  of  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  connect 
in  the  story. 

The  pursuits  of  the  people,  I said,  regula 
the  nature  of  their  habitations.  Those  v 
sought  sustenance  from  the  cultivation  of 
land,  remaining  stationary,  would  seek  to  app 
priate  natural  hollows  and  caverns,  and  u 
mately  to  form  them,  or  to  pile  up  such  m£ 
rials  as  the  situation  might  afford  to  mak' 
substantial  place  of  refuge  ; whereas  th 
tribes  who  pastured  flocks  (nomadic  you  wo 
term  them),  and  were  consequently  compel 
to  change  their  quarters  as  food  began  to  f 
would  make  use  of  temporary  or  more  porta 
constructions.  Thus,  where  we  find  it  recori 
that  Jabal  “ was  the  father  of  6uch  as  dwell 
tents,”  it  is  added,  “ and  of  such  as  h 
cattle.”  This  point  we  shall  see  further  de 
loped  in  tracing  the  progress  of  varii 
nations. 

The  ark  built  by  Noah  is  described  ai 
structure  of  considerable  size  and  importar 
It  was  divided  into  three  stories,  and  was 
less  than  300  cubits  long  (say  450  feet), 
cubits  wide,  and  30  cubits  high,— dimensi 
which  show  an  attention  to  proportions  soi 
what  singular,  one-sixth  of  the  length  be 
taken  for  the  width,  and  one-tenth  of  it  for 
height.  This  we  will  call  2,343  years  bef 
Christ. 

When  the  ground  was  dry,  Noah  left 
ark,  and,  as  his  first  act,  built  an  all 
Although  not  mentioned  previously,  altars  1 
evidently  been  in  use  before  this  time,  1 
may  be  regarded  as  the  germ  of  all  religl 
temples.  This  is  worth  noticing.  A pavem 
about  the  altar  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  s 
then  a slight  inclosure  of  upright  sto 
around  that,  as  a protection,  would  be  e 
additions,  and  yet  would  require  very  few  f 
ther  steps,  so  far  as  arrangement  is  consider 
to  result  in  the  temples  of  the  Druids, 
Egyptians,  or  the  Greeks.  This  will  be  evid 
to  you  hereafter. 

In  our  notice  of  what  may  be  called  Bibl 
Architecture,  we  must  not  overlook  stojie ; 
memorial.  Josephus  relates  that  Adam,  hav 
prophesied  the  universal  deluge,  the  child 
of  Seth  erected  two  pillars,  one  of  brick  1 
the  other  of  stone,  whereon  they  engra 
memorials  of  their  discoveries  and  inventic 
for  the  benefit  of  after  ages.  Not  to  dwell 
this  statement,  however,  Jacob,  after  his  dre 
of  the  ladder  reaching  to  heaven,  set  up  “ 
a pillar  ” the  stone  on  which  he  had  rested 
head,  poured  oil  on  the  top  of  it— thus  cor 
crating  it,  and  said  : “ This  stone  which  I h 
set  up  for  a pillar  shall  be  God’s  house.” 
therefore  called  the  place  Beth-el;  and  i 
interesting  to  find  that  cromlechs  in  Irek 
and  many  single  stones  in  Cornwall,  al 
buted  to  the  Phoenicians,  retain  the  m 
Bothal.  It  was  in  use,  too,  amongst 
Greeks. 

Again,  when  Jacob  and  Laban  were  cc 
nanting  one  with  another,  “Jacob  tool 
stone  and  set  it  up  for  a pillar;”  and  furt 
said  to  his  brethren,  “Gather  stones; 
they  took  stones  and  made  a heap.”  W 
God  communed  with  Jacob  and  called  ! 
Israel,  Jacob  again  raised  a pillar  ; and  t 
when  Rachael  died  he  set  up  a pillar  on 
grave.  Here,  you  see,  we  have  pillars  rai 
as  an  offering  to  God,  in  witness  of  a com| 
between  men,  and  as  a sepulchral  monum 

About  200  years  later,  1491  B.C.  Mo 
after  receiving  the  divine  message,  built 
altar  under  the  hill,  with  “twelve  pillars, 
cording  to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.”  1 
in  Joshua  it  is  recorded,  that  the  childrei 
j Israel  took  twelve  stones  out  of  Jordan  I 
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;r  of  the  tribes),  and  pitched  them  in 
, and  that  Joshua  set  up  twelve  other 
in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  to  commemorate 
g the  waters  (1451  B.C.).  The  place  was 
Gilgal,  to  keep  in  memory  that  God  had 
lay  rolled  away  from  the  children  of 
the  reproach  of  Egypt.  The  term  Gal, 

1 (signifying  a wheel),  is  doubled,  the 
sts  say,  to  convey  a more  perfect  notion 
action. 

lay  he  called  a curious  circumstance  that 
Urswick,  in’  Furness  (Lancashire),  there 
ne  remains  of  what  is  apparently  a 
ical  circle,  the  interior  of  which  is  divided  . 
;everal  compartments  by  curved  walls,  | 
a small  circular  enclosure  in  the  centre 
he  nave  and  spokes  of  a wheel.  Fig.  1 ! 
Hitline  of  its  form.  The  diameter  of  this 
is  relic,  which  is  known  in  the  neigh-  ! 
ood,  I understand,  simply  as  “ Stone  i 
varies  from  350  to  315  feet. 


'eral  hundred  years  later  than  the  time  of 
la,  Absalom,  it  is  recorded,  having  no 
a keep  his  name  in  remembrance,  “ reared 
>r  himself  a pillar,  and  called  it  after 
■If.”  The  heap  of  stones,  like  that  formed 
.cob  and  his  brethren,  just  now  referred 
id  the  simple  mound  of  earth,  have  been 
as  monumental  memorials  from  those 
times  till  now,  and  are  found  in  all  parts 
e world.  Greece,  Italy,  America,  Eng- 
present  numerous  examples  of  barrows 
, sizes.  The  sepulchre  of  Alyattes,  father 
oesus,  which  is  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  had 
ement  of  immense  stones  on  which  was 
1 an  enormous  mound  of  earth,  having 
srmini  on  the  summit,  with  inscriptions, 
dotus,  who  says  this  monument  is  second 
ne  but  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Baby- 
ns,  states  that  the  circumference  of  the 
id  (of  which  remains  are  still  to  be  seen), 
:qual  to  more  than  half  a mile, 
will  occur  to  you,  I have  no  doubt,  to 
e how  generally  buildings  in  honour  of 
ead  have  outlawed  those  erected  for  the 
of  the  living.  Shakspeare’s  clown  in 
mlet”  inquires  who  builds  stronger 
the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  ship- 
vt ; and  answers,  the  gravedigger — for  his 
ings  last  till  doomsday.  Those  construc- 
which  have  been  formed  over  the  grave 
to  be  nearly  as  lasting.  In  the  particular 
nee  of  which  we  are  speaking,  reared  by 
vealthiest  monarch  of  the  East,  in  the 
vned  and  magnificent  Sardis,  this  sepul- 
is  the  sole  relic  of  a once  mighty  people, 
e empire  has  long  since  passed  away, 
ivhose  name  is  nearly  forgotten ! 
e Druids,  according  to  Caesar,  prohibited 
ise  of  written  characters,  and  preferred  the 
dse  of  the  memory;  so  that  we  have  little 
mation  as  to  their  manners  and  opinions. 
Unately,  however,  they  have  left  us,  in 
isimple  barrows  and  sacred  circles,  mate- 
from  which  something  may  be  deduced, 
connection  between  the  Celtic  tribes  of 
rern  Europe  and  the  Scandinavians  and 
jlcythians  of  the  north,  is  supposed  to  be 
uisively  shown  by  their  barrows.  The 
ir  were  the  great  barrow-architects  of  an- 
:.y.  The  description  by  Herodotus  of  the 
i;  in  which  they  buried  one  of  the  kings 
)confirmed  in  a remarkable  manner  by  the 
tints  of  some  barrows  in  Siberia  opened  by 
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the  Russian  Government.  Herodotus  men- 1 entablature,  so  to  speak.  Within  this  wr;s  a 
tions  coolly  amongst  the  articles  placed  in  the  j second  circle  of  smaller  upright  stones  with- 
chamber,  “ one  of  the  king’s  wives  strangled,”  i out  entablature.  And  again,  within  this,  an 
and  even  this  fact  seemed  to  be  proved  by  what  arrangement  of  large  and  small  stones,  which 
was  found.  In  one  which  was  opened  both  the  will  be  better  understood  by  examining  the 
male  and  female  body  were  laid  on  a sheet  of  j plan  than  from  words.  There  are  five  pairs 
pure  gold,  and  covered  with  the  same  material.  | of  upright  stones,  each  pair  carrying  a hori- 
The  gold  weighed  as  much  as  40  lbs.  In  the  zontal  stone  (the  three  together  have  been 
barrows  opened  in  England  such  costly  matters  : termed  a trilithon),  with  three  other  small 
are  not  found  ; but  considerable  insight  into  upright  stones  before  them  ; and  in  the  central 
the  habits  and  manners  of  our  British  and  j space  you  will  observe  a large  flat  sttne,  16 
Saxon  progenitors,  and  the  state  of  their  arts  feet  long,  4 feet  broad,  and  20  inches  thick, 
and  manufactures,  has  been  obtained  from  ex-  j which  has  been  called  the  altar, 
amination  of  their  contents. 

In  America  there  are  large  numbers  of  these  j 133  ^ 

tumuli : it  is  stated  that  there  are  nearly  3,000  j & ^ 

of  them,  from  20  to  100  feet  high,  between  the  : & — 63 

mouth  of  the  Ohio,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  | ^ 

and  the  Rio  San-Francisco.  Some  of  these  j (ft  pss  aa  ^ a 

monuments  are  two  or  three  stories  high,  and  re- ; ** 

semble  in  their  form  the  Mexican  teocallis  and 

the  pyramids  with  steps  of  Egypt  and  Western  g a 

Asia.  Some  are  constructed  of  stones  heaped  j 1.  **  * .1 

together. 


■B 


I send  you  a sketch  of  a portion  of  the 
temple,  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
present  state  of  this  surprising  monument. 


m 
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In  England  we  have  an  enormous  example 
of  an  earthen  memorial,  called  Silbury- 
hill,  in  Wiltshire,  close  to  what  used  to  be  the 
Bath  road,  and  which  is  probably  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  temples  at  Avebury  and 
Stonehenge.  It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to 
the  third  century  of  our  era,  and  other  writers 
consider  it  of  much  earlier  date.  This  sin- 
gular work  covers  a very  large  area,  its  cir- 
cumference being  1,550  feet,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height,  to  the  flat  surface  which  forms 
its  summit,  is  not  less  than  120  feet.  In  1849, 
excavations  were  made  in  it,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  Dean  Merewether  (of  Hereford) 
and  a party  of  archeeologiets,  but  nothing  was 
found.  It  corresponds  in  purpose,  I have  no 
doubt,  with  the  temple  mounds  of  Mexico. 

The  pyramids  of  this  last-named  country,  and 
the  still  earlier  pyramids  of  Egypt,  of  which 
I shall  speak  presently,  are  but  elaborations 
of  the  same  type, — the  simple  mound  of  earth. 

The  practice  of  setting  up  pillars  in  com-  j 
memoration  of  certain  events,  as  described  in 
the  Bible,  was  an  universal  custom,  both  in 
savage  and  civilised  states,  and  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  I annex  a sketch  Its  order  and  regularity  are  destroyed,  but 
of  an  example  in  Yorkshire,  which  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  these  masses  of  stone> 
often  quoted, — the  pillar  at  Rudstone,  which  huddled  together  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
is  about  24  feet  high  out  of  the  ground.  plain  (the  flat  expanse  of  which  is  only  broken 

by  numerous  barrows),  is  very  striking,  lour 
lively  imagination  would  lead  you  to  view  them- 
as  things  endowed  with  life,  which,  having 
outlived  their  age,  had  gathered  themselves 
together  for  mutual  countenance  and  support. 
Most  vivid  is  my  recollection  of  the  hours  I 
spent  some  years  ago  amongst  these  old  stone8 
on  Salisbury  Plain.  I have  a little  more  to  say 
about  them,  but  as  I have  already  exceeded 
the  limits  to  which  I shall  in  future  confine 
myself,  I must  reserve  this  for  my  next  com- 
munication. We  shall  be  more  lively  by  and 
by,  as  we  advance. 

In  concluding  this  letter,  I will  but  say  that 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  head-piece  I have 
adopted  is,  the  Genius  of  Architecture  contem- 
plating the  works  of  past  Ages, — and  then  sub- 
scribe myself. 

Faithfully  yours, 

HkfJlJfO. 


This  description  of  memorial  was  much 
used  by  the  Egyptians, and  was  brought  by 
them  to  great  perfection.  We  shall  see,  when 
treating  of  that  marvellous  people, — those 
giants  in  architecture,  — that  they  raised 
obelisks  of  enormous  size,  and  rendered  them, 
by  great  labour  and  skill,  objects  of  beauty 
as  well  as  eloquent  records  of  the  past.  Con- 
fining ourselves,  however,  for  the  present  to 
the  ruder  efforts  of  early  nations,  we  are 
led  by  a consideration  of  the  altar  formed 
by  Moses,  with  twelve  pillars  about  it,  to 
those  extraordinary  temples  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  termed  Druidical,  and 
of  which  Stonehenge,  on  Salisbury  plain 
(although  it  may  be  comparatively  a late 
specimen),  will  serve  us  as  a perfect  example. 

You  have  here  a plan  of  this  extraordinary 
monument  as  it  appeared,  probably,  when  it 
was  whole.  The  outer  circle  consisted  of 
thirty  upright  stones  of  large  size  placed  at 
nearly  equal  distances,  and  bound  together  at 
the  top  by  the  same  number  of  stones  in  a 
horizontal  position,  forming  a continuous 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. — 
A meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  took 
place  in  the  society’s  rooms,  on  the  4th.  Rev. 
S.  W.  Wayte,  M.A.  treasurer,  in  the  chair. 
Several  communications  had  been  received  by 
the  secretaries,  among  which  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  T.  Woodrooffe  was  read,  announcing 
that  a desecration  of  one  of  the  chapels  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  which  has  obtained 
some  notoriety,  was  about  to  be  in  part  at 
least,  if  not  wholly,  removed  by  the  chapter. 
The  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain,  Christ  Church,  read 
a practical  paper  “ On  some  Principles  to  be 
observed  in  Ornamenting  Churches,  as  regards 
Illumination,  Stained  Glass,  Encaustic  Tiles, 
&c.”  After  this  Mr.  Parker  rose  to  suggest 
the  employment  of  the  revived  art  of  mosaic 
work  for  providing  dorsals  to  altars.  He  also 
noticed  that  in  parts  of  France  great  use  was 
made  of  different  coloured  stones. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION  FOR  PRO- 
MOTING THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  British 
Artists  now  open  here,  although  deficient  in 
works  of  the  highest  class,  contains  many 
excellent  pictures,  and  is  superior,  as  a whole, 
to  the  collection  last  year.  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer  has  one  picture,  “ Deer  Pass  ” (58), 
which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  knocked  off  in  a 
hurry  : it  has  much  beauty,  but  is  not  up  to 
the  artist’s  own  mark.  Mr.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 
sends  two:  “A  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  ” (151),  is  finely  painted.  Linnell’s 
“Boar  Hunt”  (45),  is  a splendid  piece  of 
colour,  but  verges  on  coarseness.  T.  Danby’s 
t(  Lake  of  Thun”  we  covet.  In  whatever 
room  it  hangs,  the  winter  will  pass  pleasantly. 
J.  Holland  has  some  brilliant  sketches,  we  can 
scarcely  call  them  paintings.  Ansdell  has, 
amongst  other  works,  a careful  and  effective 
picture  of  sheep,  “The  Common”  (73). 
G.  E.  Hering  has  made  a considerable  ad- 
vance; “The  Island  of  Cappri”  (244),  and 
“ La  Solitaire,”  may  be  instanced.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  E.  A.  Goodall,  “ The  Interior 
of  Cabaret,  Brittany”  (20),  is  one  of  his 
best  works.  Hodgson’s  “ Choir  of  Norwich 
Cathedral,”  is  an  effective  view,  but  shows 
want  of  knowledge  of  forms.  Branwhite  is 
most  at  home  in  the  snow ; (328)  “ The  Snow 
Drift,”  is  a good  specimen.  “ Scene  during 
a Festa,  Naples,”  by  Clement  Burlison  (475), 
ought  to  have  been  on  the  line.  “Snake 
Catchers  of  Syria  ” (317),  by  Willes  Maddox, 
very  properly  is  so  ; it  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
works  in  the  gallery.  Sant  has  two,  “A 
Mother’s  Hope”  (162),  and  “Music”  (503), 
both  of  great  merit.  John  Wilson,  jun.  has 
produced  a large  picture,  “On  the  Coast  of 
Normandy  ” (310),  fresh  and  breezy.  Frost 
has  two  delicate  pictures  of  Nymphs;  and 
J.  D.  Wingfield  a sparkling  view  of  the  “In- 
terior of  the  Great  Exhibition  on  the  memo- 
rable 1st  of  May.”  MfInnes,  in  517,  “The 
Festal  Band,”  has  not  kept  the  promise  of  his 
earlier  works;  and  Inskipp  will  damage  his 
reputation  by  such  exhibitions  as  “ A Bird 
Tender,”  whose  feet  and  legs  evidently  do  not 
belong  to  the  head  they  carry.  “ The  Princess 
Elizabeth  examined,  touching  her  Religious 
Opinions,  by  Gardiner  and  others”  (57),  by 
F.  Newenham,  is  the  picture  of  largest  endea- 
vour in  the  collection,  and  has  parts  of  excel- 
lence. (l  13)  “ Lady  and  Child,”  by  Le  Jeune; 
(140)  “Italian  Peasant  Girl,”  by  Buckner; 
(209)  “Hush,”  by  Mrs.  Carpenter;  Jutsum’s 
“ Ivy  Bridge”  (69),  and  “ Mountain  Spring” 
(321);  Brocky’s  “Whistle”  (236);  “The 
Acropolis  of  Athens,”  by  Lear;  heads  by 
Gale;  G.  Hardy’s  “Cottage  Interior,”  (455); 
“The  Port  of  London”  (157),  by  H.  Dawson, 
are  all  noticeable  works. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  fourth 
lecture,  dwelt  with  considerable  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
truth  of  expression,  in  an  architectural  design. 
Controlled  in  his  works  by  absolute  utility, 
the  architect  was  bound  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose by  their  external  physiognomy.  If  the 
frame-work  of  the  design  was  skilfully  put 
together,  the  motive  for  ornament  would  be 
thereby  obtained,  and  the  building  would 
invest  itself  with  that  appropriate  decoration 
which  belonged  to  it  as  a complete  work.  This 
important  principle  had  been  successfully 
carried  out  by  Vignola  in  a villa  near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo  at  Rome ; the  plan  and  elevations 
of  which  edifice  the  lecturer  explained  in 
detail.  That  work  he  described  as  full  of 
beauty  and  grace  of  conception,  and  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  student. 
It  was  the  common  error  of  ambitious  archi- 
tects to  develope  form  and  beauty  first,  and 
conform  to  use  and  necessity  afterwards ; a 
course  which  could  only  lead  to  mannerism 
and  poverty  of  conception.  Nothing  indeed 
could  be  more  essential  than  a careful  atten- 
tion to  the  purpose  of  a building,  in  order  to 
adapt  the  design  to  that  purpose,  whether  in 
the  case  of  a church,  a theatre,  a palace,  a 
villa,  a mansion,  or  a cenotaph.  The  front  of 


St.  Peter’s  was  a notorious  instance  of  a sin 
against  character;  presenting  the  aspect  rather 
of  a gorgeous  palace  than  a sacred  edifice. 
Its  principal  floor  has  balconies  of  an  ordinary 
kind,  whilst  a mezzanine  floor,  and  an  attic 
order,  add  to  the  incongruity  of  the  design. 
St.  Paul’s,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  superior  in 
that  respect.  The  uniformity  of  the  double 
order  throughout  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  building  is  an  especial  merit,  producing  an 
admirable  effect  of  strength;  whilst  the  upper 
order  in  the  west  front  would  be  far  better 
adapted  for  the  ceremony  of  the  papal  bene- 
diction than  the  window  of  St.  Peter’s,  from 
which  it  is  now  performed. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrea,  at  Mantua, 
by  Alberti,  the  section  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
was  reproduced  in  the  principal  front  with  ex- 
cellent effect ; but  this  arrangement  might  be 
seen  in  a much  earlier  work, — the  west  front 
of  Peterborough  cathedral. 

Propriety  of  expression  and  adaptation  of 
form  to  purpose  were  much  neglected  in  Eng- 
land in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century; 
when  the  rage  for  Grecian  architecture  almost 
led  many  persons  to  fancy  themselves  gods, 
dwelling  in  heathen  temples,  without  windows 
or  chimneys.  The  fenestral  order,  so  essential 
in  this  climate,  had  been  thus  completely  lost 
sight  of;  but  its  great  importance  to  archi- 
tectural effect  would  be  at  once  acknowledged 
by  referring  to  the  church  of  San  Michele,  at 
Venice,  which  abounds  with  windows,  al- 
though the  order  employed  is  Doric.  As  a 
striking  instance  of  misapplied  design,  the 
mansion  of  a nobleman  not  far  from  London 
might  be  held  up  as  a warning : whilst  a part 
of  its  exterior  bore  the  appearance  of  a chapel, 
the  interior  of  that  portion  was  appropriated 
to  a servants’  hall,  with  a billiard-room  above, 
and  over  that  a kind  of  barrack-room  for 
servants. 

After  some  eloquent  remarks  on  the  great 
importance  of  fixed  principles  in  art  as  well  as 
in  morals,  the  lecturer  proceeded  to  point  out 
some  of  the  sources  of  architectural  grandeur 
or  greatness.  The  actual  magnitude  of  a large 
edifice  often  failed  to  produce  grandeur,  or 
even  an  appearance  of  great  size.  Of  this, 
again,  St.  Peter’s  was  a striking  instance  ; the 
first  impression  of  that  gigantic  structure  being 
generally  one  of  disappointment.  Ancient 
writers  had  noticed  the  same  defect  in  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Farnese  Hercules ; 
which  they  compared  to  great  disadvantage 
with  much  smaller  works  of  grand  design  and 
expression.  The  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
on  the  contrary,  might  be  cited  as  realising  a 
grand  result,  with  little  comparative  magni- 
tude. The  power  of  producing  grandeur  of 
proportion  was,  indeed,  the  gift  of  genius  ; and 
the  painter  who  possessed  it  could  convey  the 
idea  of  a space  equal  to  that  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  a drawing  only  6 inches  square. 

An  important  source  of  architectural  gran- 
deur might  be  found  in  the  number  and  quan- 
tity of  inferior  elements.  This  principle  of 
multitude  was  acted  upon  by  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects, who  produced  great  effect  by  employing 
stones  of  small  size;  and  a chief  cause  of 
failure  in  modern  Gothic  structures  arose  from 
the  use  of  stones  too  large  in  their  scantling 
for  the  due  effect  of  the  style  of  design.  So 
strongly  were  our  ancestors  impressed  with 
this  feeling,  that  where  they  used  a plaster 
ceiling,  as  they  sometimes  did,  they  marked 
upon  its  surface  an  imitation  of  the  joints  of 
stones;  and  where  large  stones  were  neces- 
sarily employed,  their  surfaces  were  engraved 
in  a reticulated  pattern,  as  in  the  main  span- 
drels of  Westminster  Abbey.  The  effect  of  the 
Alhambra  depended  much  upon  the  same 
principle ; for,  although  that  edifice  had  filled 
the  world  with  its  renown  and  beauty,  it  was 
comparatively  a small  building,  and  was,  in 
fact,  judged  by  an  artificial  scale. 

Gradation  was  another  element  of  grandeur. 
The  grouping  of  the  different  buildings  of 
various  sizes  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  so  as 
to  increase  the  dignity  of  the  Parthenon,  was  a 
striking  proof  of  this.  It  was  seen  also  in  the 
admirable  shawls  of  Cashmere  in  the  late 
Exhibition,  in  which  the  magnitude  of  a large 
scroll  was  apparently  increased  by  its  being  | 
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placed  in  juxtaposition  with  a small  or.e, 
use  of  a minor  order  by  Palladio,  in  subt 
nation  with  the  main  one,  was  another  il 
tration  of  the  rule.  Sansovino  produced 
same  effect  by  using  a small  order  for 
openings  ; and  Vignola,  by  producing  wine 
and  other  important  features  on  a small  S' 
and  by  the  use  of  quoin  stones.  His  s 
order  was  always  perfect  and  complete, 
carefully  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  any  pc 
of  comparison  with  the  surrounding  buildi 
The  upper  decorated  portions  of  Gothic  ca 
drals  were  highly  elaborated,  with  the  s 
results,—  as  might  be  seen  in  the  sculpture 
the  west  front  of  Wells;  the  figures  in  wl: 
though  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  appe: 
much  larger,  and  filled  the  mind  with  imag< 
grandeur  and  importance.  In  the  cathedi 
also,  the  gradation  from  the  large  arches  of 
nave  to  the  smaller  arches  of  the  aisles, 
thence  to  those  of  window,  the  triforium, 
the  decorative  canopies,  was  ever  present,  ^ 
the  best  effect. 

Commensuration,  or  the  geometrical  p 
ciple,  in  art,  was  next  adverted  to,  with  re 
ence  to  the  same  end.  The  application  of 
square  and  the  triangle  to  the  plans  of  anc 
buildings,  especially  Gothic,  was  elucidal 
and  the  use  of  geometrical  arrangement  by 
architects  of  the  Revival,  pointed  out. 

The  last  element  of  grandeur  might  be 
scribed  as  arising  from  the  association  of  id 
which  imparted  a large  and  massive  effec 
small  edifices  built  of  large  stones.  The  ar 
tects  of  Rome  and  Egypt  understood  this  r 
and  so  great  was  the  impression  of  size  ( 
veyed  by  the  Pantheon  and  Carnac,  from 
use  of  large  materials,  that  it  was  difficul 
believe  their  actual  smallness  when  draw 
the  same  scale  as  the  cathedrals  of  Antwer 
Salisbury.  The  late  Mr.  Brunei  was  first 
to  adopt  England  as  his  home  from  an  a 
eiation  of  ideas  of  this  kind.  Seeing  in  Fri 
an  immense  cylinder,  which  had  been 
from  England,  he  placed  upon  his  head 
cocked  hat  which  he  then  wore,  and  wa 
through  it.  He  was  thus  impressed  with 
extraordinary  character  of  British  skill 
science,  and  became  a citizen  of  the  cou; 
upon  which  his  works  have  conferred  { 
glory  and  renown.  The  effect  of  large  stf 
was  doubtless  great  in  a heroic  age.  1 
were  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  Script* 
and  by  Homer ; and  it  might  be  remar 
that  their  employment  had  much  increase: 
this  country  within  living  memory.  Sit 
Wren  was  in  part  compelled  to  adopt  a doi 
order  for  St.  Paul’s,  by  the  difficulty  of  obtl 
ing  large  blocks  of  stone ; but  by  the  exac 
of  Rennie  and  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  they 
been  largely  introduced,  and  in  the  Br? 
Museum  upwards  of  800  stones  had  been  i 
ployed,  weighing  from  five  to  nine  tons  eat 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  enforcing . 
necessity  of  careful  and  laborious  study,  n 
out  which  all  rules  of  proportion  must  be 
from  perfect. 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  EXHIBITION' 
BUILDING. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  ; 
Treasury  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  propq 
purchase  and  appropriation  of  the  G 
Palace  have  concluded  their  investigate 
They  have  taken  the  evidence  of  Sir  Chd 
Fox,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  Dilke,  Mr.  C 
Mr.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum,  , 
Ivelk,  and  others  ; and  the  various  suggests 
for  the  future  use  of  the  building  were  1 
considered  : among  these,  were  the  projt 
for  a winter  garden, — a gallery  in  aid  or  r 
of  the  British  Museum, — and  an  indusi 
and  educational  institute,  to  combine  the  li 
ing  scientific  societies  of  London,  the  Scl 
of  Design,  &c.  The  questions  of  site  and  1 
were  necessarily  carefully  considered.  . 
appears  that  there  is  a project  for  removing 
transept,  with  a certain  portion  of  the  i 
east  and  west,  and  re-erecting  it  in  Kew-y 
dens;  but  we  are  not  able  to  state  that! 
Commissioners  have  yet  agreed  upon  i 
report.  The  ultimate  decision  (subject  tot 
sanction  of  Parliament)  will  rest  with  the  Lil 
of  the  Treasury. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Chelmsford. — The  old  conduit  has  been  re- 
novated and  altered  in  its  re-erection  at  the 
broad  space  near  “ The  Black  Boy,”  in  this 
town,  according  to  the  local  Chronicle.  The 
structure  is  changed  from  the  Grecian  to  the 
Roman  Doric  order.  Mr.  Fenton  planned  and 
carried  out  its  re-erection  in  its  present  shape. 
The  work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wray,  in  part 
gratuitously. 

Northampton. — The  local  Mercury  says  : — 
“ We  understand  that  a single  ironmaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  is  conveying 
away  the  ironstone  of  this  county  at  the  rate 
of  2,000  tons  per  week.  The  firm  in  question 
is  making  a railway  siding  at  our  Northampton 
station,  at  a cost  of  800/.  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  conveyance.” 

Worcester. — The  design  by  Mr.  Preedy,  for 
the  long-talked- of  Adelaide  Window,  is  said  to 
be  now  nearly  completed. Mr.  J.  Thomp- 

son is  now  engaged  in  repairing  the  side  aisles 
and  nave  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary.  This 
was  contemplated  when  the  stained  window 
was  purchased  and  other  alterations  made  at  a 
considerable  expense ; but  a vested  right  in 
certain  pews  interfered  with  the  work.  The 
old  high- backed  pews  are  now  giving  place  to 

open  seats. The  gas  company  has  recently 

announced  the  usual  dividend  of  8 per  cent, 
free  of  income  tax. 

Warwick. — The  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  nearly  the  whole  of  which,  together 
with  the  groined  roof,  was  covered  with  paint 
and  whitewash,  is  now  being  restored.  Fifty 
men  are  at  work  upon  it.  Originally  the  walls 
were  of  ashlar,  and  in  some  places  they  appear 
to  have  been  tooled  rough,  in  order  to  enable 
the  whitewash  to  adhere.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  the  restoration  of  the  whole,  of  this 
church  could  be  effected. 

Longridge  [Preston). — A stone,  13  feet  long, 

7 feet  wide,  and  1 foot  6 inches  thick,  has 
been  conveyed  from  Longridge  to  the  river 
Loud,  to  be  placed  in  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a weir  and  raising 
the  river,  that  the  more  water  may  flow  down 
the  culvert,  now  being  formed  from  the  Loud 
to  the  Alston  reservoir.  The  stone  contains 
more  than  140  solid  feet,  and  weighs  more  than 
twelve  tons.  It  was  obtained  from  the  quarry 
of  Mr.  Fletcher.  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Tullis, 
of  Preston,  the  contractors  for  the  work,  have 
to  place  another  stone  of  only  a little  less  pro- 
portions in  the  same  culvert. 

Leeds. — On  2nd  inst.  the  new  church  of 
St.  Thomas,  erected  in  Melbourne-street, 
North-street,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  It  is  of  brick,  although  the  West 
Riding  abounds  in  stone.  The  style  is  Deco- 
rated. Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London,  was  the 
architect.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  lower  story 
of  the  tower  (which  for  the  present  is  finished 
as  a porch)  is  the  only  part  completed.  The 
chancel  foundations  are  laid  in.  The  materials, 
inside  and  outside,  are  red  and  black  bricks, 
with  stone  windows  and  doorways,  banded  and 
tied  together  with  stone.  The  stone  is  used  in 
no  other  manner.  The  black  bricks  are  said 
to  be  jet  black  throughout,  and  without  any 
glaze.  The  roof  is  cruciform  by  means  of 
large  transeptal  lights  to  the  clerestory  at  the 
east  end.  The  aisles  are  lofty,  with  long  three- 
light  windows  in  each  bay.  The  west  window 
is  of  three  long  lights,  with  tracery  in  the  head 
above  a doorway.  The  pavement  throughout 
is  of  Minton’s  red  and  black  tiles.  The  build- 
ing will  accommodate  750  persons— sittings  all 
free.  It  was  begun  in  1849  by  a retired 
tradesman  of  the  Leylands  district  of  the  town, 
who  meant  to  build  a church,  school,  and 
parsonage,  and  endow  the  incumbency,  but  the 
nave  only  of  the  church  and  the  churchyard 
wall  were  completed  at  his  cost.  Upwards  of 
2,000/.  has  been  raised  in  aid  of  the  bene- 
volent design. 

Edinburgh. — In  Candlemaker-row  some  men, 
while  making  a sewer  recently,  discovered  a 
covered  well.  They  incautiously  let  a candle 
down  in  it,  when  an  explosion  took  place.  The 
street  has  been  torn  up  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent by  the  force  of  the  gaseous  matter.  No 
lives  were  lost,  but  two  men  were  badly  hurt. 

Glasgow. — A warehouse  of  glass  and  iron 
is  being  constructed  here,  by  way  of  imitation 


of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building,  and  to 
attract  customers.  The  central  promenade 
will  be  80  feet  long  and  12  wide. 

Guernsey. — From  a paragraph  quoted  in 
the  Jersey  Times,  we  observe  that  a gentleman 
from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Rendel,  C.E. 
has  been  at  Guernsey  on  business  connected 
with  the  new  harbour  of  St.  Peter’s  Port. 
Sections  and  specifications  were  to  be  ready  by 
middle  of  February,  when  the  harbour  com- 
mittee will  issue  their  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  section  of  Mr.  Rendel’s  plan. 
Messrs.  Tostevin,  of  St.  Pierre-du-Bois,  are 
preparing  two  blocks  of  stone  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  harbour.  Each  block  will  weigh 
about  six  tons. 

Chatteris. — A correspondent  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  advocates  the  necessity  of  a 
reform  in  the  gas-lighting  of  this  town  by  the 
establishment  of  a new  company  with  mode- 
rate prices.  The  present  company  charge  10s. 
a thousand  cubic  feet;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  in  the  main  street,  which  is  a mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  “ there  are  but  four  lamps, 
which,  with  three  private  ones  and  one  on  the 
Ely  road,  form  the  actual  quantity  of  lamps 
lighted  in  Chatteris.”  Anything  more  glaringly 
illustrative  of  the  truth  of  what  we  have  so 
often  said  on  this  subject  could  not  well  be. 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  company 
absurdly  imagine  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
reduce  the  price  because  so  little  is  consumed. 


GAS. 

Gateshead. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  cor- 
poration, a report  was  made  by  the  town  sur- 
veyor, Mr.  Hall,  “upon  the  extent  of  gas- 
pipeage  at  present  laid  in  the  borough,  with  a 
view  to  consider  the  expediency  of  erecting 
gas-works.”  At  the  outset,  he  called  attention 
to  the  new  description  of  pipes  for  the  trans- 
mission of  gas  and  water,  now  in  satisfactory 
operation  in  Paris,  where  none  other  are  now 
used.  These  pipes  are  made  of  sheet-iron, 
strongly  rivetted,  galvanised,  and  coated  with 
asphalte.  The  price  is  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  cast-iron  pipes,  and,  being  impermeable, 
leakage  is  all  but  obviated ; while,  with  cast- 
iron  pipes,  the  leakage  is  so  considerable  as  to 
amount,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  largest  gas- 
works in  London,  to  two- fifths  of  the  ga6  pro- 
duced, to  the  great  loss  of  the  shareholders  and 
injury  of  the  public  health.  The  gas-works  for 
Gateshead,  the  report  stated,  may  beconstructed, 
with  a complete  system  of  pipeage, for  17,000/. 
The  annual  working  expenses,  including  5 per 
cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  would  amount 
to  4,600/.  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  gas  at 
2s.  9d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  together  with  the 
residual  products,  would  exceed  5,000/.  Were 
the  cost  of  construction  to  be  repaid  in  thirty 
years  (in  terms  of  the  Public  Health  Act),  and 
the  gas  to  be  supplied  for  public  and  private 
consumption  at  2s.  9d.  per  1,000,  there  would 
still  remain  a balance,  applicable  to  further  re- 
duction or  to  public  improvements;  and  the 
balance  would  increase  from  year  to  year,  by 
the  gradual  discharge  of  the  debt  and  exten- 
sion of  consumption.  The  reporter  entered 
into  statements  as  to  the  cost  to  Gateshead  of 
the  public  lights,  and  presented  estimates 
showing  that  gas  can  be  manufactured  and 
supplied,  including  5 per  cent,  interest  upon 
capital  invested,  at  2s.  3£d.  per  1,000,  or  that 
the  prime  cost  is  Is.  9^d.  The  present  charge 
is  4s.  6d.  per  1,000,  with  a discount  of  10  to 
20  per  cent.,  the  average  price  being  a fraction 
less  than  3s.  10|d.  The  discount  of  20  per 
cent,  is,  however,  only  allowed  to  the  very 
largest  consumers.  In  conclusion,  the  sur- 
veyor remarked  that  “ unless  the  Gas  Company 
(as  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  superintending  in- 
spector, observes,)  see  their  true  interest  in  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  corporation  of 
Gateshead,  in  self-defence,  will  be  obliged  to 
obtain  powers,  and  to  construct  works  for  the 
borough.”  “ Should  the  company,  however,” 
adds  the  Gateshead  Observer  in  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  the  authorities,  “ see  the  neces- 
sity of  a considerable  reduction,  there  is  no 
doubt,  from  the  past  experience  of  similar 
cases,  that  the  increased  consumption  will  more 
than  compensate  the  shareholders.  We  believe 
we  may  state  that  the  gas  directors  have  now 


under  consideration  the  question  of  a reduc- 
tion of  price,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
will  ‘ come  down  handsomely.’  ” 

Manchester.  — The  Gas  Committee  have 
applied  to  the  corporation  for  power  to  extend 
greatly  the  capabilities  of  the  gas  works,  as 
the  demand  for  gas  is  immensely  on  the  in- 
crease. The  corporation  agreed  to  a resolu- 
tion, empowering  the  Gas  Committee  to  borrow 
30,000/.  for  the  purpose.  Councillor  Stracy 
regretted  that  these  extensions  had  not  been 
made  earlier.  He  then  alluded  to  the  present 
price  of  gas,  and  said  that  ere  long  t his  ques- 
tion must  come  before  the  council.  The  price 
now  paid  was  5s.  per  1,000  feet,  whereas  in 
Liverpool,  where  they  had  not  the  coal  so  near 
at  hand  as  Manchester  had,  the  price  was 
4s.  Cd.  In  Liverpool,  the  three  gas  companies, 
now  amalgamated,  paid  10  per  cent,  per 
annum  to  their  shareholders.  He  attributed 
this  greater  prosperity  in  Liverpool  than  Man- 
chester to  the  fact  that  they  had  a more  liberal 
way  of  treating  their  customers.  In  Liverpool 
they  leased  their  meters  at  Is.  per  quarter.  All 
round  Liverpool,  for  a distance  of  four  miles, 
gas  was  introduced,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Manchester  this  was  the  exception.  In 
London,  the  charge  was  4s.,  and  a great  quan- 
tity of  the  coal  was  brought  from  Wigan.  In 
Leeds,  the  price  was  3s.,  and  the  last  dividend 
was  10  per  cent,  among  old  subscribers,  and 
G per  cent,  among  new.  In  Wakefield,  the 
charge  was  3s.  and  in  Stockton  only  2s.  6d., 
and  yet  the  latter  paid  a dividend  of  8 percent. 
In  Gloucester,  too,  the  price  was  only  2s.  6d. 
per  1,000  feet,  and  they  paid  7-2  per  cent.  The 
highest  price  which  he  could  find,  as  being 
paid  for  gas,  was  at  Gravesend,  where  it  was 
6s.  per  1,000  feet.  He  wished  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee to  look  at  these  facts,  and  to  consider 
whether  they  could  not  reduce  the  price. 

Dunstable. — The  price  at  Dunstable  is  to  be 
reduced  from  10s.  to  7s.  a thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  a new  gasometer  is  to  be  put  down  to 
meet  the  anticipated  increase  of  consumption. 

Cambridge. — The  Cambridge  Company  have 
announced  a reduction  of  price  from  5s.  6d. 
to  5s.  During  the  last  six  years  they  have 
come  down  from  9s.  to  5s.  6d. 

Doncaster.  — The  following  particulars, 
quoted  from  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  may  be 
instructive  : — “ On  Monday  last,  the  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  gas-works 
was  held  at  the  Guildhall,  in  this  town;  but 
such  is  the  confidence  of  the  proprietary  in 
the  committee  of  management,  that  not  a single 
individual  was  present  except  the  executive. 
From  a statement  of  accounts  produced  by  the 
clerk,  it  appeared  that  the  receipts  of  the  past 
year  were,  for  gas  by  meter,  1,91 1/.  5s.  5d. ; 
street  lamps,  645/.  ; public  clock,  10/.;  coke, 
267/.  7s.  Oid.;  tar,  27/  6s.  3d.;  lime, 
15/.  18s.  8|d.;  old  metal,  12/.  9s.  4|d.;  fit- 
tings, &r.,  55/.  13s.  3gd.;  sundry  discounts, 
79/.  Is.  lOd. ; rental  of  meters,  1 6 1 /.  19s.  4d. 
The  expenditure  was,  for  coals  and  slack, 
485/.  16s.  4d. ; freights  and  dues,  233/.  2s.  Id. ; 
tradesmen’s  bills,  1,133/.  9s.  2d.  ; wages, 
763/.  1 Is. Sid.;  makinga  total  of  2,615/.  9s.5id.; 
and  leaving  a surplus  of  570/.  11s.  9id.  in 
favour  of  the  company.  Besides  this,  there  is 
due  a considerable  sum  for  the  last  quarter 
which  would  make  in  round  numbers  a clear 
1,000/.  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  share- 
holders should  be  salisfied  with  this  state  of 
prosperity.”  They  contemplate  extending 
their  works  by  an  addition  of  a gasometer 
capable  of  holding  from  60,000  to  80,000  cubic 
feet,  and  other  improvements  which  the  in- 
creased necessities  of  the  town  require. 


Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  the  4th.  Mr.  J.  B.  Edwards  ex- 
plained a new  pharmaceutical  apparatus,  in- 
vented by  Coffey  and  Smith,  of  London.  The 
machine  is  worked  by  gas,  having  a peculiar 
burner,  which  causes  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  con- 
sume the  carbon  of  the  gas.  The  burners  were 
stated  to  cost  about  8s.  or  9s.  a dozen,  and  the 
apparatus  itself  varied  in  price  from  5/.  to  30/. 
Several  papers  were  postponed.  The  evening’s 
proceedings  terminated  by  reading  a paper  on 
the  laws  regulating  the  use  of  ornament. 
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ST.  WALBURGE’S  (R.C.'l  CHURCH, 
PRESTON. 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  St.  Walburge’s  Church, 
Preston,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hansom, 


architect.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  a rect- 
angle, 165  feet  long  by  55  feet  wide.  It  is 
divided  into  thirteen  bays,  which  are  marked 
on  the  exterior  by  fourteen  buttresses,  project- 
ing about  6 feet  6 in.  from  the  walls,  and  10 
feet  6 in.  apart.  The  stone  made  use  of  in 


the  erection  is  a self-faced,  even-bedded  stone 
of  a dark  purplish  colour,  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  light  tone  of  the  ashlar  in  the 
windows,  buttresses,  quoins,  &c.  The  western 
facade  is  divided  into  three  portions  by  two 
lofty  buttresses,  which  run  up  on  the  gable  to- 


ST.  WALBURGE'S  NEW  CHURCH,  PRESTON,  LANCASHIRE. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  HANSOM,  Abchitect. 
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ST.  W ALBURGE'S  NEW  CHURCH,  PRESTON,  LANCASHIRE. 


a height  of  69  feet.  The  chief  point  in  it  is 
the  wheel  window,  22  feet  in  diameter,  filled 
with  geometric  tracery.  On  each  side  of  this 
is  a triangular  window  of  the  same  description, 
and  over  it  is  a small  arcade  of  five  lancet- 
headed  lights.  The  archway  of  the  main 
entrance  is  8 feet  6 in.  wide,  and  about  8 feet 
high  to  the  springing.  It  is  divided  into  two 
trefoil-headed  doorways  by  a centre  mullion, 
over  which  is  a pierced  quatrefoil,  to  be  filled 


with  stained  glass.  On  each  side  of  this  is  a 
smaller  doorway,  4 feet  6 in.  wide,  and  over 
the  whole  runs  an  arcade  of  nine  windows, 
each  of  which  contains  two  lancet  lights  and  a 
small  pierced  quatrefoil.  The  whole  is  flanked 
by  two  staircases  at  the  angles,  each  covered 
with  a stone  roof,  and  terminating  in  a crock- 
etted  finial.  The  total  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  is  91  feet.  The 
roof  rises  from  the  parapet  to  a height  of 


83  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  terminated 
by  elaborately  ornamental  ridge  tiles.  On 
the  south  side,  near  the  east  end,  is  the 
tower  and  spire,  the  masonry  of  which  has  not 
yet  progressed  beyond  the  foundations.  This 
will  rise  from  a base  nearly  40  feet  square,  to 
a height  of  upwards  of  300  feet.  The  founda- 
tions to  support  this  immense  structure  are 
strong  and  massive,  consisting  of  substantial 
inverted  arches  along  each  side  from  angle  to 
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angle,  and  similarly  from  angle  to  angle 
through  the  centre,  the  whole  resting  upon  a 
solid  bed  of  masonry,  and  each  terminating 
under  the  heavy  corner  piers  nearly  10  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  upon  which  mainly  the 
weight  of  the  tower  and  spire  will  be  thrown. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  are  three 
massive  archways,  each  10  feet  wide. 

Within,  the  roof  is  the  chief  feature,  and 
consists  of  fourteen  massive  principals  of 
ornamental  design.  On  the  hammer  beams 
of  each  principal  will  be  placed  sculptured 
figures  of  saints,  and  over  each  an  orna- 
mental canopy.  It  is  due  to  the  liberality 
of  several  generous  individuals  to  state,  that 
not  less  than  nine  of  the  fourteen  principals, 
each  of  which  is  valued  at  about  70/.  have 
already  been  promised  as  presents  to  the 
church,  and  it  is  expected  that  before  the  roof 
is  on,  the  remainder  will  have  been  similarly 
disposed  of.  There  is  a small  gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  to  contain  about  100 
youths  as  choristers.  The  organ-loft  and 
orchestra  will  be  in  the  tower-,  where  there  is  a 
large  open  archway,  about  50  feet  high.  The 
gallery  here  will  project  into  the  church,  sup- 
ported by  carved  brackets.  The  pulpit,  carved 
in  stone,  is  entered  from  steps  built  in  the  wall, 
the  roof  over  which  is  supported  by  arches  of 
a similarly  ornamental  character.  There  will 
be  three  altars  within  the  church,  each  sur- 
rounded by  carved  oak  screens. 

Messrs.  Cooper  and  Tullis,  builders,  of 
Preston,  have  contracted  for  the  masons  work. 


A VOICE  FROM  A FOREIGN  VISITOR. 

The  following  remarks  of  a German 
periodical  represent  London  under  a new  point 
of  view: — “ Any  one  who  had  not  lived  but  in  a 
little  German  town,  and  still  acquired  English 
to  some  degree,  will  undergo  unfelt  sensations 
and  thoughts  on  sojourning  in  the  world-city 
of  the  present  age — being  such  a huge  aggre- 
gation of  matter  animate ; at  least  moving  in 
such  exertion,  that  it  staggers  the  mind.  It 
was  some  minor  arrangements  which  surprised 
me  the  most,  on  seeing  them  in  actual  opera- 
tion. You  post  a letter  (half  an  ounce)  for 
one  penny  to  the  remotest  of  the  Shetland  or 
Orkney  islands— ad  ultima  Thule.  You  may 
drive  in  a second  class  railway  carriage  about 
20  miles  out  of  town,  paying  for  a return 
ticket,  available  the  whole  day,  one  shilling. 
Then,  the  whole  south  and  east  circumference 
of  the  town  is  encircled  by  a railway.  I went 
to  Blackwall,  for  which  distance  a return 
ticket  is  also  only  sixpence.  Still,  there  are 
millions  of  our  money  which  must  be  realized 
by  such  trifles.  It  will  equally  surprise  my 
countrymen,  that  one  may  get  in  the  world- 
city  a cup  of  coffee  for  one  penny,  in  places 
where  French,  and  even  German,  periodicals 
are  at  hand.  You  can  take  a decent  clean 
bath  for  one  penny,  if  cold ; for  two-pence  a 
warm  bath.  I heard  that  a few  years  since 
Jullien  gave  concerts,  where  Sivori  (the  pupil 
of  Paganini)  played,  the  admission  being  one 
shilling.  All  these  things  are,  by  themselves, 
minor  affairs,  perhaps,  unobserved  by  the 
general  sight-seer ; but  I had  come  to  London 
just  to  study  Londinum  populare.  Now, 
any  one  may  perceive,  that  such  public  ac- 
commodation pre-supposes  a variety  of  schemes 
and  social  agencies  of  the  deepest  complexity— 
a nation  educated  and  cultured,  at  least  as  far 
as  business  goes  ; a certain  quiet  aplomb  and 
steadiness  of  national  character.  The  con- 
tinent has  not  such  a town,  because  it 
has  not  such  a people  as  the  English:  this 
all  remounts,  however,  to  [the  period  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  the  Commonwealth,  &c. 
Consider  a social  organism  of  comparatively 
small  extent,  consisting  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  human  beings— how  this  has  been  all 
formed,  preserved,  how  it  exists.  Enterprises 
and  schemes  in  operation,  which  everywhere 
else  would  surpass  the  might  and  treasure  of 
monarchs;  all  accomplished  by  a few  modest- 
looking,  spare-worded  ( wort-kargen ) citizens ; 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  accepting  the 
proposal  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  about 
the  building  of  the  Crystal  Palace  with  the 
words,  this  will  do  for  us.”  But  while  things 
nave  been  conducted  here  to  the  utmost  limits 


of  the  present  social  system,  I think  that  some 
novel,  unexpected  change  or  revulsion  is  at 
hand.  Can  any  one  think  that  we  will  say, 
anno  I860  or  1870,  London  has  now  three 
millions  of  people,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  No, 
no ! Truly  6aid  our  great  thinker,  Gothe, 
“there  is  provision  made  for  trees  not  growing 
up  into  heaven.”  I do  not  speak  politics; 
still,  on  seeing  London,  its  under-water  Tunnel, 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  endless  pile, 
the  Egyptian  (?)  granite  terminus  near  Euston- 
square,  90,000  people  (the  army- number  of 
Darius  and  Cambyses)  congregated  simul- 
taneously under  the  same  roof;  the  East- India 
House,  whose  few  officials  govern  more  land 
than  Alexander  the  Great,  or  Napoleon;  the 
offices  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  who  have 
agents  further  than  any  state  of  Europe  ; see- 
ing and  considering  all  these  things,  the 
thought  of  “ anne  ultra?”  struck  my  mind. 
Surely  not  in  that  and  the  same  track.  No- 
where else,  and  nowhere  more  than  here,  the 
idea  struck  me,  that  we  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  some  great  social  crisis,  such  as  that  for- 
merly brought  on  by  Moses,  the  Egyptian 
priesthood,  &c. ; and  then  we  Catholics  may 
conclude  with  our  old  liturgic  refrain:  — 

“ Domine  saloumfac  Populum  tuum.” 


THE  PRINCESS'S  THEATRE. 

Sijakspeare’s  “ King  John,”  as  first 
played  before  her  Maje  ,ty  at  Windsor  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Kean,  and  now  at  the 
Princess’s  Theatre,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete performances  that  has  ever  been  seen  in 
England.  A list  of  authorities  for  the  dresses 
and  decorations  at  the  head  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding Meyrick,  Planche',  Strutt,  Fairholt, 
Fosbroke,  Shaw,  Montfaucon,  and  Willemin 
led  us  to  expect  that  more  than  ordinary  pains 
had  been  bestowed  upon  it,  but  did  not  pre- 
pare us  for  the  extent  to  which  the  care  and 
expenditure  have  been  carried.  The  acting,  the 
scenery,  the  costume,  the  grouping,  were  all 
equally  good,  and  produced  a whole  of  great 
excellence.  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  as  Constance, 
Mr.  Kean  as  the  King,  Mr.  Wigan  as  Faulcon- 
bridge,  and  last  and  least,  Miss  Kate  Terry  as 
Arthur,  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  first 
scene,  a hall  in  the  palace,  with  open  wood 
roof,  stained  windows  in  the  sides,  and  tiled 
floor,  is  very  effective.  Angiers,  Northampton 
Castle,  and  the  last  scene  (Swinstead  Abbey), 
though  the  architecture  is  a little  too  late,  also 
deserve  warm  commendation. 


DEFECTIVE  EMBANKMENTS. 

APPALLING  CATASTROPHE  AT  IIOLMFIRTH. 

On  Thursday  last,  a fearful  catastrophe  took 
place  along  the  line  of  a valley  leading  from  a 
great  reservoir  at  Bilberry-mill,  where  the 
waters  of  the  Holme  river  and  the  Diglee- 
brook  were  impounded,  in  a deep  gorge  be- 
tween the  lofty  hills  in  this  part  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  means  of  an  embank- 
ment about  150  to  200  yards  wide,  and  with  a 
depth  of  85  to  90  feet  of  water  behind  it.  On 
the  early  morning  of  the  day  named  this  em- 
bankment entirely  gave  way,  and  although  its 
insufficiency  was  too  well  known,  and  although 
at  least  fifty  persons  were  near  it,  watcbing°at 
the  moment,  so  sudden  was  the  break  down, 
that  about  100  lives  were  lost  as  the  body  of 
water  swept  down  through  the  valley,  carrying 
away  residences,  mills,  machinery,  and  other 
valuable  property,  it  is  said,  to  the  amount  of 
500,000/.  to  600,000/, 

It  so  happens  that  the  commissioners  who 
are  considered  responsible,  for  this  awful  ca- 
lamity are  the  principal  mill  and  other  owners 


foundation.  This  defect.was  supposed  to  arise 
from  aspring  of  water  under  the  embankment, 
which  rendered  the  puddling  ineffectual,  and 
there  was  a leakage  underneath  in  proportion 
to  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir,  caus- 
ing the  embankment  to  give  and  to  settle 
down  unequally.  A Chancery  suit  was  the 
consequence,  which  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
The  contract  was  afterwards  relet  to  Mr. 
David  Porter  and  Brothers,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Leather,  engineer  to  the  commissioners, 
a cofferdam  was  sunk  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
bankment to  get  at  the  seat  of  the  spring,  and 
means  adopted  which  it  was  hoped  would 
remedy  the  defect.  This  remedy,  however, 
never  satisfied  the  public  and  the  owners  of 
property,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  public 
distrust  only  increased  down  to  the  moment  of 
the  catastrophe  itself.  The  commissioners,  too, 
as  a body,  got  into  official  arrear  or  difficulties, 
and  the  reservoir  became  dilapidated,  till  at 
length  it  is  alleged  that  had  not  a screw  become 
useless  which  opened  a valve  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  the  embankment,  defective  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  still  standing,  together  with  the 
valuable  property  of  those  who  thus  allowed 
the  means  of  their  own  certain  destruction  to 
accumulate  and  come  to  a crisis,  in  the  face  of 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

There  is  but  too  much  reason  to  distrust 
the  sufficiency  of  many  other  embankments, 
about  which  not  the  slightest  fear  is  enter- 
tained; and  we  earnestly  trust  that  the  supine 
fatuity  of  those  who  passively  allowed  such  a 
catastrophe  to  overwhelm  them  in  the  present 
instance,  and  to  sweep  away  all  their  property, 
will  be  a warning  to  others,  inducing  them 
timeously  and  liberally  to  contribute  a portion 
of  their  means  to  save  the  whole. 


HOUSE  AGENCY. 

Hughes  v.  Wood. 

In  the  Shoreditch  County  Court,  on  26th  ult., 
a peculiar  case,  Hughes  v.  Wood,  was  ultimately 
decided  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Storks,  who  refused  to 
disturb  a verdict  for  30/.  given  to  the  plaintiff  by 
a jury  empannelled  before  the  same  judge  in  the 
same  case,  previously  tried  in  the  Shoreditch 
County  Court,  and  the  main  particulars  of  which, 
as  then  reported,  were  as  follow: — The  plaintiff 
had  ten  houses  to  sell,  and  agreed  with  the  de- 
fendant, a house-agent  in  Kingsland-road,  to 
employ  him  as  his  agent  to  endeavour  to  effect  a 
sale  of  them  for  him  on  the  usual  per  centage. 
The  owner  wished  to  obtain  1,000/.  for  the  pro- 
perty. On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  alleged 
that  the  defendant  had,  in  the  first  place,  demanded 
1,150/.  for  it ; that  in  the  afternoon  of  a day  (24th 
October)  on  the  morning  of  which  a Mr.  Gibbs 
had  offered  him  800/.  for  it,  the  defendant  called  on 
the  plaintiff  and  told  him  he  had  had  an  offer  of 
500/.,  of  which  he  advised  the  acceptance,  as  the 
property  was  in  a dilapidated  state  ; and  that  as 
the  defendant  had  made  no  mention  of  Mr.  Gibbs’s 
name,  or  of  the  sum  he  offered,  the  natural  in- 
ference was  that  he  intended  to  deceive  the  plain- 
tiff, and  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  him.  The 
defendant,  it  was  admitted,  had  afterwards  stated  he 
had  had  an  offer  of  700/.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant 
it  was  alleged  that  he  was  not  aware  of  Mr.  Gibbs's 
offer  when  he  went  to  the  plaintiff;  that  this 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  defendant's  clerk, 
although  Mr.  Gibbs  had  declared  it  was 
made  to  the  defendant  himself ; and  that 
the  offer  of  700/.  had  been  made  by  Mr. 
King,  an  auctioneer,  and  as  the  defendant  him- 
self, in  evidence,  called  him,  a “ client”  of  his. 
The  defendant,  however,  in  giving  his  evidence, 
further  stated  that  he  saw  Mr.  Gibbs  with  the 
plaintiff  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  called  (Mr. 
Gibbs  had  gone  to  the  plaintifl  and  got  the  pro- 
perty for  770/.,  after  negotiating  with  the  defendant), 
and  that  he,  the  defendant,  ‘‘was  disgusted  with 
him.”  On  further  examination,  the  defendant  de- 
clared that  he  considered  his  “ client,”  Mr.  King, 


and  occupiers  themselves,  who  got  power  in  . - OF 

1837  to  erect  five  great  reservoirs,  of  which  ! f°,be  e”litled  preference,  as  his  offer  was  made 

this  is  one.  The  commissioners  subscribed  I ;,ef?re  he,'7as  iQformef  of  Mr-  Gibbs’s  offer,  and 
40,000/.  towards  completing  them,  and  after-  hlS  *cc°unt>  he  had  still  proposed  to  the 

ssa  smk&aa  1= i “ - - 

gage.  The  contract  for  constructing  the  reser- 1 
voir  in  question,  according  to  a local  corre- 


- - □ Marylebone  Bank  for  Savings. — At 

spondent  of  the  Times,  was  let  to  Messrs,  the  twenty-second  annual  general  meeting  of 
oharp  and  Sons,  Deusbury,  in  1840;  but  be-  this  Institution,  held  on  the  5th  inst.  it  ap- 
fore  they  had  completed  the  embankment  the  peared  from  the  report  read  to  the  meeting, 
contract  was  broken,  in  consequence  of  an  that  the  balance  due  to  depositors  is 
alleged  and  too  well  ascertained  defect  in  the  350,554/.  0s.  7d. 
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REFORM  OF  EPITAPHS. 

In  your  late  numbers  you  have  published 
some  instances  of  curious  and  inappropriate 
epitaphs  on  tombstones.  I have  a collection  of 
such  in  my  possession,  and  now  send  you  a 
few  from  it.  From  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire 

“ Here  lies  the  body  of , an  honest  man, 

And  when  he  died  he  owed  nobody  nothing. 

From  Bideford,  Devonshire : — 

“ The  wedding-day  appointed  was. 

And  wedding-clothes  provided ; 

But  when  the  day  arrive  did, 

She  sickened  and  she  die  did.” 

From  Ulverstone : — 

“ Here  lies  my  wife. 

Here  lies  she : 

Hallelujah, 

Hallelujee.” 

From  Sevenoaks  : — 

“ Grim  death  took  me  without  any  warning,  ( 

I was  well  at  night  and  died  in  the  morning. 

From  Doncaster : — 

“ Here  lie  two  brothers,  by  misfortune  surrounded, 
One  dy’d  of  his  wounds,  and  the  other  was 
drownded.” 

J.  S.  P. 


Finding  that  your  readers  are  interested  in 
epitaphs,  I send  you  two  or  three  extracted 
from  a work  published  by  “ William  Snow,” 
in  1817,  containing  a great  many  taken  verba- 
tim from  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales. 

The  first  is  an  epitaph  on  a poor  woman 
who  kept  an  earthenware  shop,  taken  from  a 
churchyard  at  Chester  : — 

“Beneath  this  stone  lies  Catherine  Gray, 

Changed  to  a lifeless  lump  of  clay  : 

By  earth  and  clay  she  got  her  pelf, 

And  now  she’s  turned  to  earth  herself. 

Ye  weeping  friends,  let  me  advise. 

Abate  your  tears  and  dry  your  eyes; 

For  what  avails  a flood  of  tears  ? 

Who  knows  but  in  a course  of  years. 

In  some  tall  pitcher  or  brown  pan. 

She  in  her  shop  may  be  again.”* 

The  following  is  taken  from  Newcastle 
churchyard  : — 

“ Here  lies  Robin  Wallas, 

The  king  of  Good  Fellows, 

Clerk  of  All- hallows. 

And  maker  of  bellows. 

He  bellows  did  make  till  the  day  of  his  death, 

But  he  that  made  bellows  could  never  make  breath. 

Here  is  a curious  one  from  Hendon  church- 
yard : — 

“ Beneath  this  stone  Tom  Crossfield  lies. 

Who  cares  not  now  who  laughs  or  cries  : 

He  laughed  when  sober,  but  when  mellow. 

Was  a har’em-scar’em  heedless  fellow. 

He  gave  to  none  designed  offence. 

So  ‘ Honi  soil  qui  mat  y pense.'  ” 

Most  epitaph  writers  try  to  find  out  the 
best  qualifies  of  the  departed;  not  so  the 
writer  of  the  following,  taken  from  a church- 
yard at  Manchester  : — 

“ Here  lies  John  Hill, 

A man  of  skill, 

His  age  was  five  times  ten : 

He  never  did  good. 

Nor  ever  would, 

Had  he  lived  as  long  again.” 

I cannot  recollect  where  I saw  the  following, 
but  I can  answer  for  its  being  genuine. 

“ Sacred  to  the  memory 
Of  Miss  Martha  Gwynne, 

Who  was  so  very  pure  within, 

She  burst  the  outward  shell  of  sin. 

And  hatched  herself  a cherubim.” — R.  J • 
***  Several  other  correspondents  have 
favoured  us  with  collections  of  similarly 
distressing  outrages  of  good  sense,  good 
taste,  propriety,  and  right  feeling;  but  we  do 
not  think  it  desirable  to  print  them.  Our 
object  was  to  aid  in  awakening  attention  to 
the  errors  that  have  been  committed  in  this 
respect,  with  the  view  of  inducing  the  adop 
tion  of  a better  course.  The  case  is  fully 
proved,  and  needs  no  strengthening. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

February  11.— The  Hon.  Robert  Meade 
exhibited  a siege  piece  struck  at  Newark  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.  and  a brass  com  of  the  Em- 
peror Macrinus;  and  Mr.  Rolfe  a silver  medal 
struck  in  commemoration  of  the  triumph  or 
the  bishops  who  were  sent  to  the  l ower  by 
James  II.  Mr.  Horace  Burkitt  exhibited  a 
drawing  of  a Roman  urn  of  a novel  type,  dis- 
covered in  making  the  recent  excavations  in 
Cannon-street,  London;  and  two  drawings  of 
sepulchral  slabs,  with  crosses  sculptured  on 
them,  from  the  same  place.  They  were  of  re- 
markably small  dimensions.  Mr.  Briggs,  of 
King’s  Newton,  communicated  a drawing  and 
description  of  a curious  knife,  or  couteau  de 
chasse;  and  Mr.  Carrington,  some  further 
remarks  on  the  cross  of  John  'lrembras,  of 
Rcnkeril,  Cornwall,  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
last  meeting.  Papers  were  read  from  Mr.  H. 
W King,  on  the  antiquities  in  llunwell 
Church,  ° Essex,  and  the  inscriptions  and 
curious  coats  of  arms  on  bells  in  other 
churches;  from  Mr.  Lukis,  of  Guernsey, 
on  the  discovery  of  two  sepulchral  caves 
in  that  island,  in  August,  1851,  accompanied 
by  two  drawings;  and  from  Mr.  Pretty,  of 
Northampton,  on  recent  discoveries  of  Roman 
and  Mediaeval  antiquities  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Black  exhibited  a fragment  of  tapestry  which 
he  had  found  in  the  Roll’s  Office,  representing 
the  figure  of  Penelope.  It  was  of  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Mr.  Planche  reaxl  some 
observations  on  tapestry  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly those  pieces  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence in  this  country  at  Hardwick  and  Haddon 
Halls.  Hampton  Court,  and  other  palaces  and 
mansions.  Mr.  Pettigrew  concluded  a very 
interesting  evening  by  an  account  of  his  recent 
unwrapping  of  the  body  of  the  ecclesiastic  dis- 
covered in  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
Westminster.  A cast  from  the  face  was  on 
the  table,  and  also  the  soles  of  the  shoes  or 
sandals  found  upon  the  feet. 


The  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Museum 
is  also  suggested ; and  on  this  subject  Mr. 
Twining  says, — 

“ If  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery  were  dis- 
mantled of  their  pictures,  which  every  one  wishes 
to  see  transferred  to  a less  smoky  atmosphere,  the 
building  might  be  enlarged,  by  additions  for  which 
peculiar  facilities  present  themselves  ; and  whilst 
one  portion  would  be  allotted  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  its  school  of  Fine  Arts,  the  other  portion,  in- 
cluding the  barracks,  might  accommodate  the  ex- 
panding dimensions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  together 
with  the  proposed  Museum  of  Industry,  of  which 
the  management  would  so  naturally  devolve  on  that 
Society,  and  space  would  be  afforded  for  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  nature  of  those  now  cramped 
within  the  walls  of  the  house  in  John- street, 
Adelphi In  accordance  with  these  adapta- 

tions of  existing  establishments,  I hope  to  see  arise 
the  new  elements  of  industrial  organization  impera- 
tively claimed  by  that  manufacturing  pre-eminence 
which  we  would  fain  perpetuate  ; and  first  m im- 
portance, and  with  name  and  proportions  by  which 
we  may  at  once  recognise  the  offspring  of  the 
Great  Exhibition— The  Aluertine  College  of 
Trades.”  _____ 


fZotutS  of  33ooItS. 

Notes  on  the  Organization  of  an  Industrial 
College  for  Artisans.  By  T.  Twining, 
Jun.  For  Private  Circulation. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Twining  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, on  the  subject  of  industrial  schools, 
which  came  before  the  public  through  our 
pages,  has  expanded  in  the  author  s hands 
into  a specific  and  formal  outline  of  an  or- 
ganised system  of  industrial  education  for  the 
working  classes,  with  a central  metropolitan 
college  and  local  schools  throughout  the 
In  his  introduction  the  author 


* Another  version  of  Shakapoare’s — 

“ Imperial  Ctesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.”— Ed. 


country, 
says  : — 

“The  form  which  I have  adopted  in  arranging 
my  remarks  is  that  which  seemed  most  likely  to 
render  them  convenient  to  those  who  might  be 
desirous  of  giving  a full  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a National  College  of  Trades,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  any  committee  which  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  a 'vising  on  that  important  desidera- 
tum. I have  given  seriatim  most  of  the  topics 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  discuss,  adding  a 
few  observations  in  a merely  suggestive  form,  and 
less  with  the  object  of  advancing  my  own  views 
than  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  valuable  opinions 
from  others.  My  suggestions  are  based  on  the 
principles  and  preliminaries  contained  in  my  letter 
of  the  21st  of  August,  given  above.  They  chiefly 
relate  to  the  organization  of  the  Central  Industrial 
College,  which,  I assume,  might,  allowing  free 
scope  for  progressive  enlargements,  be  made  to 
accommodate  at  the  first  about  300  students,  re- 
presenting in  duly  apportioned  numbers  a consider- 
able variety  of  Trades, — Artistical,  Chemical,  and 
Mechanical.  They  would  enter  as  good  workmen 
being  required  to  give  previous  proof  of  such  abi- 
lities as  can  be  derived  from  an  ordinary  appren- 
ticeship : they  would  be  instructed,  collectively,  in 
general  information,  and,  by  groups,  in  special 
knowledge  : they  would  be  trained  to  work  with 
head  as  well  as  hand,  and  to  appreciate  and  apply 
the  advantages  of  science  and  the  graces  of  art,  and 
they  would  leave  the  College  fully  qualified  to 
become,  some  masters  in  trade,  others  foremen  or 
first-rate  workmen,  whilst  others  again,  carefully 
selected  and  instructed  for  the  purpose,  would 
become  teachers  in  their  turn,  and  diffuse  through- 
out the  country  the  advantages  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation.” 


An  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  J.  J.  A. 
Worsaae,  For.  F.S.A.  London  : Murray, 
1852. 

Notwithstanding  the  intimate  connec- 
tion in  early  times  between  this  country  and 
Denmark  (anything  but  agreeable  in  some 
respects,  it  must  be  admitted),  and  the  nu- 
merous memorials  of  this  connection  which 
remain  amongst  us,  very  little  was  known  of 
Modern  Denmark  by  the  majority  of  English 
readers  until  recently.  Mr.  Peto’s  endeavour 
to  establish  a more  ready  means  of  communi- 
cation by  means  of  a line  of  steamers  from 
Lowestoft  (an  endeavour,  which,  we  fear,  has 
not  been  very  successful  up  to  this  time  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view),  had  the  effect  of 
directing  public  attention  to  Denmark,  and 
led  to  the  wide  dissemination  of  general  par- 
ticulars of  its  present  condition  and  aspect. 

The  book  before  us  originated  with  the  late 
King  Christian  VIII.  of  Denmark,  who  was 
desirous  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  re- 
specting the  monuments  and  memorials  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  remaining  in  Scotland 
and  the  British  Isles.  The  task  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Worsaae,  who  visited  England  in  1846, 
and  travelled  in  the  kingdom  for  twelvemonths. 
Mr.  Worsaae  brought  with  him  the  reputation 
of  a distinguished  archaeologist,  and  fully  con- 
firmed it  to  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him. 

Denmark  Court,  Denmark-street,  and  Co- 
penhagen-street,  remind  the  wanderer  of 
more  recent  connection  with  this  country,  but 
the  memorials  of  the  early  occupation  of 
London  by  the  Danes  and  Northmen  are  nume- 
rous. At  St.  Clement’s  Danes  in  the  Strand, 
called  in  the  middle  ages  Ecclesia  Sancti  de- 
mentis Danorum,  the  Danes  had  their  own 
burial-place;  and  here,  after  vicissitudes,  were 
interred  the  remains  of  Canute’s  son,  Harold 
Harefoot.  Southwark  (or  Sydvirke)  had  a 
Danish  origin.  Here  there  is  a church  to 
Olaf,  the  Norwegian  king ; and  Tooley-street 
is  a corruption  of  St.  Olave-street.  lo  Oiaf 
and  Magnus,  the  latter  also  a Norwegian, 
various  churches  were  dedicated.  Mr.  Worsaae 
shows,  as  might  be  expected,  a desire  to  mag- 
nify the  influence  exercised  by  the  Danes  over 
the  people  they  harassed  : he  has,  however, 
produced  an  interesting  book,  calling  for  the 
attention  of  all  students  of  history. 


Murray's  Official  Handbook  of  Church  and 
State.  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1852. 
Mr.  Murray  is  determined,  it  appears,  to 
provide  guide-books  for  every  one  to  every 
thing.  In  its  nature  this  new  work  is  essen- 
tially and  unavoidably  periodical,  and  sub- 
ject to  changes  ; but  it  will  prove  in  one  sense 
to  be  a standard  one  for  multifarious  reference 
and  general  use.  Mr.  Samuel  Redgrave  is  the 
compiler.  The  work  appears  to  be  a complete 
omnium  gatherum  of  all  that  relates  officially  to 
church  and  state.  It  contains  the  names, 
duties,  and  powers  of  the  principal  civil,  mili- 
tary, judicial,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of 
the  united  kingdom  and  colonies ; with  lists  of 
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the  members  of  the  legislature,  peers,  baronets, 
&c.  Appended  is  an  index  of  the  names  of 
the  chief  officials  in  the  various  departments 
in  the  state,  so  that  conversely  the  office  may 
be  ascertained,  or  the  fact  whether  an  office  is 
held  at  all,  wherever  a knowledge  of  the  name 
is  associated  with  a doubt  as  to  the  office. 
The  body  of  the  work  is  not  made  up  of  mere 
lists,  however.  It  contains  a well-digested 
and  condensed  historical  account  of  all  the 
chief  offices  and  institutions  in  the  state ; a 
description  of  the  duties  attached  to  each;  and 
a great  mass  of  miscellaneous  information, 
constituting  in  all  a handsome  volume,  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  and  in  all  respects  well 
got  up,  as  all  Mr.  Murray’s  books  are. 


fHtettllanca. 

Sanitary  Condition  of  Plymouth. — 
The  average  mortality  of  Plymouth  being 
seriously  beyond  the  general  average, — 25  per 
1,000,  in  fact,  in  place  of  12  to  16  per  1,000, — 
the  Central  Board  of  Health,  in  virtue  of  their 
powers  under  such  circumstances,  instructed 
Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  one  of  their  superintending 
inspectors,  to  call  for  a preliminary  inquiry  into 
thegeneral  state  of  the  borough,  which  has  lately 
been  gone  into  agreeably  to  notices  issued  to 
the  inhabitants,  the  evidence  of  many  of  whom 
has  been  taken  by  the  inspector,  who  has  also 
received  reports  on  the  questions  of  water 
supply,  gas,  &c.  In  reference  to  the  subject 
of  a question  put  to  the  inspector,  as  to  whether 
the  Board  had  in  certain  cases  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  mortality  by  cholera,  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son very  properly  remarked,  that  so  far  from  an 
accession  of  disease  created  by  cholera  or 
typhus,  and  an  irruption  of  Irish,  being  an 
excuse  for  increased  mortality,  there  was  so 
much  the  greater  reason  why  there  should  be 
an  inquiry,  and  why  further  powers  should  be 
obtained.  A great  many  ingenious  theories 
had  been  propounded  from  time  to  time  to 
account  for  cholera  : one  person  said  it  was  in 
the  water,  another  stated  it  to  be  in  the  tracks 
of  rivers,  a third  said  it  settled  in  particular 
stratifications,  whilst  some  said  it  was  electric, 
and  others  that  it  was  in  the  atmosphere. 
Every  reason  had  been  assigned  which  could 
be  assigned,  except  the  right  one,  and  that  was 
filth, — a commodity,  we  may  add,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  more  than  enough  in 
Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood. 

A Perforating  Machine. — The  tunnel 
of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railroad,  through 
the  Hoosac  mountain,  is  made  with  one  of 
Wilson’s  stone-dressing  machines.  This  ma- 
chine is  worked  with  a steam  engine,  and  will 
enter  from  6 to  15  linear  feet  per  day.  The 
cutters  are  circular  plates  of  cast  steel,  of  14 
inches  diameter,  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
ground,  with  a bevil  on  each  side,  to  an  edge. 
They  are  placed  on  the  rock,  at  the  angles  of 
about  45  degrees,  and  roll  over  the  surface 
with  great  rapidity.  The  edge  is  pressed  into 
the  rock  with  great  force,  and  acts  as  a wedge, 
prying  up  and  throwing  off  the  rock  in  a sur- 
prising manner.  A block  of  granite,  10  feet 
long  and  4 feet  wide,  was  placed  on  a carriage, 
and  submitted  to  a single  cutter,  gauged  to 
cut  2 inches  from  its  surface.  It  passed  over 
the  entire  stone  in  22  minutes,  and  cut  off 
1,600  lbs.  of  rock,  leaving  the  same  as  smooth 
as  any  hammer-dressed  stone. — Albany  Arqus. 
U.  S. 

Application  of  the  Thermometer. — 
Dr.  Spurgin,  who  is  always  inventing  or  con- 
triving something  new,  has  formed  a neat 
little  instrument  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  increase  of  temperature  of  the  various 
internal  organs  of  the  body  under  inflamma- 
tion, as  compared  with  those  that  are  not,  and 
the  like  in  fever,  where  different  organs  are 
hotter  than  others.  As  far  as  he  has  tried  it, 
the  results  are  curious  and  valuable.  It  is 
merely  a thermometer  fixed  in  a hollow  cone, 
so  that  the  bulb  can  rest  on  the  part  of  the 
body  nearest  to  the  inflamed  organ,  and  the 
heat  collected  all  around  it ; and  the  Dr. 
has  even  detected  one  part  of  the  brain  hotter 
than  another  under  fever,  and  applied  leeches 
accordingly  with  good  effect  in  reduction  of 
the  fever  in  general. 


“Is  low-priced  Gas  cheap  Gas?” — 
Under  this  rather  significant  and  “ taking  ” 
but  not  very  sensible  or  logical  title,  Messrs. 
John  Tallis  and  Company  have  published  a 
sheet  of  letterpress,  in  which  they  state  their 
case  of  complaint  against  the  Central  Gas  Con- 
sumers’ Company  for  charging  them  237/.  odd 
for  one  year’s  supply  of  gas,  in  place  of  129/. 
odd  charged  previously  by  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company.  The  gas  of  the  former  company, 
they  allege,  has  less  powerful  heating  properties 
than  that  of  the  latter ; and  as  their  principal 
use  of  gas  appears  to  be  for  heating  purposes, 
they  have  hence  required  to  consume  a great 
deal  more  gas  than  before.  On  this  ground 
they  not  very  correctly  conclude,  that  as  the 
gas  complained  of  yields  less  heat,  it  must  also 
yield  less  light,  which  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  but  rather  the  very  contrary.  We  do 
not  mean  to  constitute  ourselves  special  pleaders 
for  the  Central  Gas  Company,  however, 
whose  unseemly  proposal  of  amalgamation  with 
an  antagonist  to  whom  they  stood  opposed  as 
consumers  against  monopoly  and  overcharge, 
and  who  made  desperate  endeavours  to  destroy 
them  as  6uch, — at  once  threw  a stain  of  suspi- 
cion on  them  which  could  not  but  cause  a with- 
drawal of  confidence  from  them.  For  all  that 
we  know,  their  gas  may  be  inferior  in  every 
respect  to  the  Chartered  Company’s  equally 
cheap,  or  “ low  priced  ” rather,  be  it  noted — 
nay,  according  to  Messrs.  Tallis’s  statement, 
their  still  cheaper — article;  but  there  is  some- 
thing glaringly  inconsistent  in  the  conclusions 
Messrs.  Tallis  wish  thereby  to  establish.  Some 
“ low-priced  ” gas  may  be  bad ; but  equally 
“ low-priced  ” gas,  according  to  their  own 
admission,  is  good  : indeed  the  Chartered 
Company,  to  whose  gas  they  have  returned, 
not  only  charge  just  4s.  a thousand  cubic  feet, 
as  the  Consumers’  Company  do,  but,  more 
than  that,  have  engaged  to  supply  all  Messrs. 
Tallis  want  for  110/.  a year  instead  of  237/.! 
The  fallacy,  however,  does  not  rest  here  merely. 
Much  high-priced  gas  is  also  bad.  Are  we  to 
conclude,  then,  that  high-priced  gas  is  cheap, 
even  though  it  were  proved  that  low-priced 
gas  is  dear?  The  whole  argument  is  a tissue 
of  inconsequent  absurdity.  The  quality  of  the 
gas  of  the  Central  Consumers’  Company  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  closely  criticised  and  tested, 
both  as  to  its  heating  and  its  lighting  quality  ; 
for  the  statement  of  Messrs.  Tallis  is  assuredly 
startling,  and  it  is  alleged  to  be  by  no  means  a 
solitary  or  exceptional  one. 

The  Curvilinear  Omnibus. — A new 
build  of  omnibus  has  been  on  private  view  at 
Mr.  Tucker’s,  New  Kent-road,  which  seems  to 
have  some  good  points  mixed  with  as  many 
bad.  The  seats  are  divided,  but  are  not  wide 
enough,  especially  the  furthest  one  on  each  side 
from  the  door,  and  the  old  objectionable  end 
seat  increases  the  inconvenience,  though  other- 
wise very  comfortable.  The  interior  is  venti- 
lated both  above  and  beneath,  and  the  glasses 
are  therefore  fixed  so  as  to  prevent  either 
rattling  noise  or  disputes  about  opening  and 
shutting  them.  The  back  of  each  seat  is  curved 
outwards,  so  that  a greater  width  of  passage  is 
obtained.  The  feet  sink  into  boxes,  to  prevent 
treading  on  them,  but  the  openings  are  apt  to 
trip  one  on  entering,  if  not  occupied.  Between 
and  above  each  seat  is  a bell-pull  acting  on  a 
single  bell  near  the  conductor’s  place.  Access 
to  the  top  is  facilitated  by  steps. 

Hoardings. — An  inhabitant  of  Edgeware- 
road  complains  of  a hoarding  being  erected  in 
front  of  a house  under  repair,  without  having 
a railed-in  footway  for  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  passengers.  We  would  advise  him 
to  give  notice  of  the  fact  in  a formal  complaint 
to  the  surveyors  of  pavements. 

Wages  in  the  Middle  of  the  Week. 
— According  to  a Glasgow  paper,  the  prin- 
cipal ironfounders  of  that  important  place  have 
commenced  paying  their  workmen  on  Wed- 
nesday, at  two  o’clock,  instead  of  Saturday ; 
and  we  learn  that  the  expectations  of  the 
humane  and  patriotic  masters  have  been  more 
than  realised.  The  workmen  returned  after 
dinner,  almost  in  every  instance,  leaving  their 
wages  behind  them  with  their  families,  who 
have  now  leisure  and  daylight  to  seek  for  the 
cheapest  markets  and  spend  the  money  to  the 
best  advantage. 


English  House  in  America. — A house 
is  about  to  be  built  for  Mr.  Shipley,  in  a beau- 
tiful district  near  the  town  of  Wilmington,  in 
the  United  States,  and  distant  about  twenty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  G.  Williams,  architect,  of  Liverpool.  The 
windows  of  the  entertaining  rooms  command 
extensive  views  of  the  Delaware  river  and  the 
country  through  which  it  flows.  The  back 
ground  consists  of  primary  rocks,  covered 
with  woods.  The  external  walls  of  the  house 
are  to  be  built  of  granite  rubble,  coursed  every 
12  or  14  inches  in  height;  the  quoins  and 
window  dressings  of  white  marble.  A verandah  of 
wood  projects  S feet,  to  afford  shelter  from  the 
rays  of  the  summer  sun,  as  well  as  an  agreeable 
place  for  recreation  and  enjoyment.  The  house 
is  heated  by  the  English  system  of  open  fires, 
in  addition  to  the  American  method  of  stoves, 
which  are  to  be  made  use  of  as  auxiliaries  in 
severe  weather.  Attached  to  the  drawing- 
room is  a spacious  conservatory,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a polygonal  apse,  containing  a foun- 
tain, which  forms  a termination  to  the  vista 
through  the  room. 

Office  of  Surveyor  of  Public  Build- 
ings at  Birmingham.  — In  council,  last 
week,  the  mayor  brought  forward  the  subject 
of  a proposal  in  a report  by  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  that  Mr.  D.  R.  Hill  should 
be  appointed  to  this  office,  at  a salary  of  250/. 
a year.  He  read  a memorial  from  the  Society 
of  Architects,  signed  by  Mr.  S.  Hemming,  as 
chairman,  deprecating  the  appointment  as  pro- 
posed, and  praying  that  an  architect  should  be 
chosen  at  a fixed  salary,  and  that  he  should 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
Alderman  Hawkes  presented  a similar  memo- 
rial from  eighteen  of  the  resident  architects  of 
the  town ; and  the  mayor  then  moved  that  the 
whole  question  be  referred  to  the  committee 
itself  to  report.  Alderman  Muntz  moved  an 
amendment,  to  the  effect  that  that  part  of  the 
report  which  recommended  the  appointment 
of  the  surveyor  of  public  buildings  be  not 
approved,  such  officer  not  being  required  at 
present.  After  some  discussion  and  difference 
of  opinion  on  the  subject,  expressed  by  various 
members  of  the  council,  Alderman  Muntz’s 
amendment  was  finally  adopted  by  a majority 
of  twenty-eight  to  twenty-six. 

Internal  Quoins  — Churches.— At  a 
meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  (on  the 
13th  January),  it  was  suggested,  with  reference 
to  the  great  difficulty  frequently  found  in  the 
attempt  to  show  the  stonework  of  quoins,  &c. 
on  account  of  the  face  of  the  quoins  being 
flush  vyith  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  so  the 
plastering  having  some  projection  beyond  the 
quoins,  that  this  might  well  and  easily  be  got 
over,  by  following  what  was  an  old  practice, 
and  a very  good  and  rational  practice  too,— 
the  termination  of  the  plaistering  in  a pattern 
at  the  edge.  Examples  of  this  still  remain 
round  most  of  the  windows  at  the  chapel  of 
S.  Cross’  Hospital,  and  in  a chapel  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  and  doubtless  elsewhere  also.  In 
both  cases  the  plaister  shows  an  edge  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  finished  either 
with  a zigzag  or  a wavy  line,  or  in  a succes- 
sion of  scollops  and  other  patterns. 

Proposed  Geological  Museum  for 
Scotland. — The  Treasury  has  been  memo- 
rialized by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  on  the  subject  of  esta- 
blishing a Museum  of  Economic  Geology  and 
Chemistry  in  Scotland.  The  memorial  sets 
forth  “ that  there  does  not  exist  in  Scotland  any 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology  and  Chemistry, 
and  that  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion would  be  of  great  public  benefit,  by  afford- 
ing the  means  of  obtaining  definite  and  correct 
information  with  regard  to  the  mineral  wealth 
of  Scotland,  its  ores  and  coals,  its  building, 
paving,  and  ornamental  stones,  granites,  and 
marbles ; the  localities  and  composition  of  its 
soils;  the  qualities  of  its  different  clays  for 
brick,  tile,  or  ware ; and  of  its  limestones  for 
building  purposes  and  manures  ; and  generally, 
by  developing  the  industrial  resources  of  its 
territorial  products.”  The  subject  has  also 
been  taken  up  in  the  city  council  of  Edinburgh. 
The  memorial  quoted  also  prays  the  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  geological  survey  to 
Scotland. 
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"Men  of  the  Time.” — The  publication,  I 
entitled  Men  of  the  Time,  treats  the  architec- 
tural  profession  very  slightingly,  not  to  say 
scurvily ; for  although  it  professes  to  include 
architects,  with  regard  to  that  class  its  promise 
should  have  been  made  in  the  singular  instead 
of  the  plural  number,  Mr.  Barry  being  the 
only  one  belonging  to  it  who  has  obtained  a 
niche  in  its  pages,— and  an  exceedingly  meagre 
and  evasive  notice  it  is.  Yet  there  are  others 
whose  names  are  not  unknown  even  to  the 
general  public,  and  who  have  quite  as  good  a 
right  to  figure  among  the  celebrities  of  the 
day  as  some  of  the  people  who  are  there 
dragged  in.  There  is  Welby  Pugin,  for  in- 
stance, who  has  been  not  a little  zealous  and 
influential  in  the  cause  of  medieval  art.  There 
is  also  his  opponent,  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was 
surely  entitled  to  notice,  not  indeed  as  an 
architect,  but  as  an  author  and  a critic,  whose 
writings  are,  it  seems,  as  popular  as  they  are 
original.  Still  more  strange,  perhaps,  to  say, 
even  the  celebrity  of  Paxton  has  not  obtained 
him  admission  into  this  literary  Valhalla. 
Poor  Sir  Joseph ! After  all,  however,  the  ex- 
cluded may  reconcile  themselves  somewhat 
philosophically  to  their  lot,  when  they  dis- 
cover who  are  some  of  those  who  have  got  in, 
and  also  some  of  those  who  have  been  kept 
out ; among  which  last  are  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  Haghe,  Powers, 
Thorburn,  and  many  other  men  of  mark.  As 
to  the  women,  they  are  all  put  under  an 
extinguisher. — Q.  in  the  Corner. 

Smoke  Nuisance. — I have  read  your 
recent  article  on  this  subject,  and  ask  your 
leave  to  call  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
reverberatory  furnace  heated  with  hot  blast 
(recommended  to  be  used  in  the  working  of 
my  patent  for  making  pipes,  bricks,  &c.):  the 
waste  heat  of  one  furnace  is  sufficient  to  gene- 
rate steam  for  an  engine  of  ten-horse  power 
(or  three  furnaces  will  work  a forty-horse 
power),  and  afterwards  to  heat  the  air-pipes  for 
hot  blast.  If  properly  worked,  no  uninfiamed 
carbon  ought  to  escape  through  the  flues, 
thereby  remedying  the  nuisance  you  speak  of. 
— Wm.  G.  Elliott. 

Engineers,  Birmingham. — The  Royal 
assent  has  been  given  to  the  supple- 
mental charter  of  the  Queen’s  College,  in  this 
town,  and  the  Great  Seal  attached  to  it. 
Amongst  other  privileges  conferred  on  the 
town  and  midland  district,  the  supplemental 
charter  enacts,  in  order  to  promote  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  interests,  “ That  students 
who  have  completed  not  less  than  a three 
years’  course  of  instruction  in  the  engineering 
and  architectural  departments  of  the  said  col- 
lege, and  have  passed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
examiner  or  examiners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
council  of  the  said  college,  three  public  exa- 
minations, shall  be  entitled  to  the  academic 
rank  of  civil  engineer  in  the  said  college,  and 
receive  from  the  principal  a diploma  under  the 
seal  of  the  college.”  “ Her  Majesty’s  further 
will  and  pleasure  is  that  two  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  two 
members  of  the  Architectural  Society  esta- 
blished in  Birmingham,  to  be  elected  by  their 
respective  societies  previously  to  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  said 
college,  shall  be  members  of  the  council  of  the 
said  college.” 

Lectures  to  Working  Men. — Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  lectured  on  9th  inst.  at  the  Museum 
of  Practical  Geology,  to  artizans,  on  glass  and 
its  composition.  It  seemed  to  us  that  Dr. 
Playfair  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
previous  efforts.  We  have  had  some  commu- 
nications on  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  but 
they  reached  us  too  late  for  consideration. 

APOTHEGM. 

“ The  Architect,  who  raises  in  the  air 
Enormous  structures,  massive,  grand,  and  fair. 
Leaves  to  the  world  the  genius  of  his  mind, 

And  is  a benefactor  of  mankind !” 

Andrew  Park. 

“Builder,”  Feb.  7. 

Oh ! Andrew  Park,  your  apothegm  is  rare, 

For  few  indeed  the  mighty  truth  would  find. 

That  those  who  build  their  castles  “in  the  air” 
Become  the  benefactors  of  mankind. 

P.  De  T. 


Glass. — The  ferro- vitreous  order  of  con- 
struction, it  appears,  is  now  about  to  be  ap- 
plied, not  only  to  horticulture,  but  to  zoocul- 
ture. Light  is  an  important  agent  in  the 
animal  as  well  as  in  the  vegetable  economy,  and 
cattle  have  been  found  to  thrive  and  grow  far 
better  under  a transparent  roof  than  under  one 
of  impervious  material.  An  experiment  of  a 
glass  cow-house,  96  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide,  has 
recently  been  made  by  Mr.  Lawford,  F.H.S., 
of  Tirydail,  near  Llandilo.  Mr.  Lawford  has 
flowers,  strawberries,  grapes,  &c.,  growing 
under  the  same  roof;  and  the  building  being 
cheaper  than  others,  as  well  as  more  healthful, 
he  has  erected  a larger  one  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  two  lines  of  cattle. The  Phila- 

delphia Ledger  says  that  Mr.  T.  B.  Rapp  has 
invented  a coffin  of  glass,  which  can  be  made 
air-tight,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
bulging.  The  price  is  higher  than  when  com- 
posed of  the  universal  material.  The  inven- 
tion is  to  be  patented. 

Fire-proof  Construction  ; Fire  in  a 
Factory. — On  Sunday  week  a large  factory 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Thos.  Freen  and  Co. 
cement  and  plaster  of  Paris  merchants,  &c. 
situate  No.  3,  Wharf,  Regent’s- canal,  Kings- 
land-road,  took  fire.  The  floors  were  covered 
with  large  flag-stones,  for  the  purpose  ofj 
making  the  premises  perfectly  fire-proof,  but  j 
these  proved  of  no  avail,  and,  on  the  contrary, : 
are  said  to  have  retarded  the  exertions  of  the 
firemen.  A powerful  body  of  water  was  poured  | 
into  the  premises,  but  the  moment  it  fell  upon  ; 
the  stone,  the  flooring  heaved  to  and  fro  in  a j 
remarkable  manner,  and  finally  parted  asunder  | 
as  if  it  had  been  shattered  with  gunpowder.  I 
The  flames  then  shot  forth  with  terrific  fury,  | 
firing  every  portion  of  the  factory,  which  was  j 
thus  destroyed,  together  with  a heavy  stock  of 
goods,  machinery,  &c.  j 

Edinburgh  School  of  Design.— The  | 
annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of, 
this  school  took  place  in  the  Royal  Institution  : 
on  Friday  week.  Lord  Rutherford  in  the  chair.  | 
From  the  annual  report  to  the  trustees  it  j 
appears  that  the  number  of  students  has  con- 
tinued about  the  same  for  the  last  three  seasons,  | 
namely,  154,  with  16  applicants.  The  occupa- 
tions of  the  students  ‘are  as  follow  : — Artists — 
Painters,  32  ; sculptors,  3 ; architects  and  en- 
gineers, 19;  total  number  of  artists,  54.  Arti- 
sans— House  painters,  6;  ornamental  painter, 

1 ; engravers,  general,  11 ; do.  of  pictures,  4 ; 
do.  on  silver,  2 ; do.  on  wood,  7 ; lithographers, 
9;  seal  engravers,  3;  die,  stamp,  and  punch 
cutters,  3 ; silversmiths  and  chasers,  3 ; 
jeweller,  1 ; wood  carvers,  8 ; ornamental 
modeller,  1 ; potter,  1 ; plasterer,  1 ; pattern 
maker,  1 ; glass  stainers,  4 ; gilder,  1 ; brass- 
founders,  2 ; coach  painters,  2 ; block  makers, 

2 ; upholsterers,  5 ; joiners  and  cabinetmakers, 
9 ; chair  makers,  2 ; smith,  1 ; tailors,  2 ; mis- 
cellaneous, 8 ; total  number  of  artisans,  100. 
During  the  past  session  one  artist  turned 
picture  engraver ; one  heraldic  painter  do. 
artist;  one  lithographer  do.  artist;  two  engra- 
vers do.  artists ; one  engraver  do.  ornamental 
modeller;  one  engraver  do.  joiner  ; one  engi- 
neer do.  pattern  maker.  Perspective  has  been 
taught  as  usual  to  several  of  the  students. 

Art-Artisans’  Institute. — Two  impor- 
tant and  influential  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Bradford  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  con 
sidering  the  views  and  explanatory  statements 
of  a deputation  from  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
with  reference  to  a proposal  of  that  society  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  Artisans’  Drawing 
and  Modelling  Schools.”  The  meetings  were 
convened  by  the  mayor,  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  signed  by  some  fifty  of  the  mercan- 
tile firms  in  the  borough.  Much  interest  was 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  project,  and  various 
appropriate  resolutions  were  passed.  The  first 
affirmed  the  great  advantage  which  elementary 
drawing  and  modelling  schools  would  confer 
upon  Bradford,  and  the  desirableness  of  esta- 
blishing a self-supporting  institution  in  con- 
nection with  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  second 
appointed  a committee  to  carry  out  the  project 
of  such  an  institution.  The  third  opened  a list 
of  shareholders.  A prospectus,  in  which  the 
provision  of  a suitable  building  is  referred  to 
and  explained,  has  been  issued. 


Somersetshire  Archeological  So- 
ciety.— The  fifth  conversazione  of  the  season 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  2nd  instant.  The 
Rev.  Frank  Warre  read  a paper  on  “The  early 
Manorial  and  Domestic  Buildings  of  England,” 
some  of  which  he  illustrated  by  his  own 
sketches. 

Valuation  of  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea.— 
The  survey  and  valuation  of  this  parish,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Paine,  has  recently  received  the 
approval  of  the  Poor-Law  Board.  The  number 
of  assessments  is  8,665,  which  present  a total 
annual  rateable  value  of  212 ,7771.  and  a gross 
estimated  rental  amounting  to  329,919/-  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  survey,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  weight 
of  the  book  (a  volume  wherein  these  assess- 
ments are  set  forth)  exceeds  56  lbs.  : it  is 
bound  and  secured  with  clasps  and  patent 
lock,  having  three  keys,  to  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Board  may  direct,  so  that  alteration,  with- 
out authority,  is  effectually  prevented,  and  it  is 
prepared  on  such  a principle  that  it  may  become 
a standard  document  of  reference  in  the  event 
of  assessments  being  accommodated,  or  other- 
wise, as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Dwellings  for  the  Middle  Classes. 
— A “ Father  of  a Family,”  and  other  corre- 
spondents who  are  evidently  amongst  our 
newer  series  of  readers,  ask  us  to  advocate  the 
construction  of  a superior  class  of  dwellings 
for  persons  with  from  100/.  to  150/.  a year,  and 
willing  to  pay  25 Z.  to  40/.  a year  for  rent  of  a 
separated  floor,  or  “ house,”  as  they  call  it  in 
Scotland,  erected  in  some  central  situation  for 
business.  We  have  long  and  frequently 
urged  the  construction  of  such  dwellings,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  the  want  of  them  now 
forcing  itself  into  notice,  and  we  hope  that  an 
increasing  demand  will  soon  be  responded  to 
by  some  enterprising  builder.  That  which,  in 
a somewhat  less  complete  state  as  to  modern 
conveniences,  has  not  only  been  found  practi- 
cable, but  has  long  prevailed,  in  Paris,  Edin- 
burgh, and  elsewhere,  cannot  but  be  suitable 
to  London.  The  argument  sometimes  ad- 
duced against  it  on  the  score  of  the  cost  of 
ground  here  is  an  absurd  one,  based  on  the 
very  reverse  of  the  truth. 


[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involving 
the  contingency  of  human  life,  and  invites  Builders 
and  the  public  generally  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  advantages  gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on 
which  the  Policies  are  granted,  and  which  are  in- 
disputable except  in  cases  of  palpable  fraud.  It 
also  recommends  to  their  notice  the  British 
Mutual  Subscription  Loan  Assurance 
Classes,  established  in  connection  with  the  Office, 
and  which  readily  afford  the  means  either  for  an 
eligible  investment,  or  for  obtaining  pecuniary 
advances  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  repayable 
by  easy  instalments  extending  over  a lengthened 
period. 

directors. 

Henry  CuEBEr,  Esq.  4,  Lnucnater-place,  Strand. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Ellis,  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Dunes. 

Ralph  Etwall,  Esq.  Andover  and  Nursling. 

Thomas  Evans,  Esq.  M.D.  Stockwoll  Park  House,  Surrey. 
John  S.  Feltoe,  Esq.  Belvedere  Wharf,  Lambeth. 
George  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Brompton. 

Hon.  William  Gore,  Wilton- crescent,  Belgrave-square. . 
TnoMAS  II amber,  Esq.  Bnrnsbnry  Park. 

John  Lodge,  Esq.  Oxford-street,'  Hyde  Park. 

Lieut. -Col.  Montresob,  Ospringe  House,  Kent. 

George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq.  St.  James’ s-place. 

PREMIUMS  TO  ASSURE  100/.  PAYABLE  AT 

DEATH  : 

(with  PROFITS.) 


Birthday. 

Annually. 

Half-yearly. 

Quarterly. 

£.  s.  d. 
2 16 

£.  3.  d. 

1 1 3 

£.  a.  d. 
0 10  11 

2 14  9 

18  1 

0 14  4 

60 

4 17 

2 19 

114 

Peculiar  advantages,  by  introduction  of  the  loan- 
classes,  are  afforded  to  respectable  and  active 
parties  who  would  undertake  the  agency  in  places 
where  no  agent  has  yet  been  appointed.  Apply 
(if  for  au  agency  with  references  and  full  particu- 
lars) to 

CHARLES  JAMES  THICKE,  Secretary. 

17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 
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[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Builders,  and  those  connected  therewith,  are 
dependant  upon  their  own  personal  exertions  for 
their  subsistence.  If  health  fails,  they  fall  into 
distress ; if  they  die,  their  families  are  unprovided 

for. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  income  often  prevents 
them  from  making  provision  for  infirmity,  old  age, 
or  death,  by  the  usual  method  of  assurance. 

To  meet  this  difficulty,  The  Law  Property 
Assuraiice  Society  has  made  the  following  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  the  profession  : — 

1.  It  grants  special  policies  of  assurance,  by 
which  the  assured,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  a 
Used  sum  every  year,  or  forfeit  their  policies,  may 
pay  any  sum  they  please  at  any  time  according  to 
their  means,  and  for  which  a proportionate  sum  will 
be  assured  to  them  by  their  policy.  By  this  means 
uncertainty  of  income  is  provided  for,  and  no 
forfeiture  for  nonpayment  ever  takes  place. 

2.  If  the  assurer  in  this  office  should  find  that 
the  objects  of  his  insurance  after  death  are  no 
longer  required,  he  may  convert  his  policy  into  an 
annuity  for  his  own  life. 

3.  On  payment  of  a small  annual  sum  during 
their  own  lives,  husbands  may  secure  annuities  for 
their  wives  or  daughters  after  their  own  decease. 

4.  On  payment  of  a small  sum  annually,  profes- 
sional men  may  secure  for  themselves  an  annuity 
to  commence  cn  the  decline  of  life,  or  earlier  should 
they  be  at  any  time  disabled  by  sickness  or  infir- 
mity from  pursuing  their  occupations. 

Detailed  prospectuses,  forms  of  proposal,  and 
every  information  will  be  immediately  furnished  on 
application  to  William  Neison,  Actuary  and 
Secretary,  30,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 


[advertisement.] 

BURGLARIES  AT  THE  DUNDEE  BANK 
AND  AT  MANCHESTER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Sir, — Having  just  received  the  following  testi- 
monials of  the  practical  worth  and  efficient  security 
of  our  Patent  Locks  and  Safes,  we  beg  to  submit 
them  for  the  information  of  Bankers  and  the 
public  generally. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

Chubb  & Son. 

57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  Feb.  7. 

“ Dundee  Bank,  Dundee,  Feb.  6,  1852. 

“ Gentlemen, — I suppose  it  will  be  gratifying  to 
you  to  receive  the  following  testimonial  of  the 
security  of  your  Locks.  An  attempt  was  made 
upon  this  Bank  on  the  night  of  Saturday  last  by  a 
set  of  thieves  evidently  quite  accomplished  in  their 
profession.  The  part  of  our  property  which  they 
selected  for  their  operations  was  an  iron  door 
secured  hy  one  of  your  Locks,  in  attempting  to 
pick  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  all  their  in- 
genuity was  at  first  expended,  as  the  only  alter- 
native was  the  tedious  and  laborious  one  of  boring 
into  the  lock,  in  order  to  destroy  it.  Before  this 
oould  be  accomplished  a sudden  alarm  made  them 
take  to  flight ; but  the  work  done  in  boring,  &c. 
could  not  have  occupied  less  than  four  or  five  hours, 
plainly  showing  that  they  despaired  of  being  able 
to  open  your  Lock  in  that  time.  And  as  in  their 
flight  they  left  all  their  implements  behind  them, 
including  a perfect  set  of  lock-picking  instruments, 
it  is  also  seen  that  they  were  amply  furnished  for 
their  work,  had  they  believed  it  practicable. 

“ So  far  as  the  construction  of  your  Locks  is 
concerned,  their  safety  seems  very  efficient ; all  that 
appears  to  be  wanting  is,  that  they  should  be  en- 
closed on  all  sides  in  case-hardened  steel,  and  their 
security  would  seem  to  be  complete. 

“ I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

“ George  C.  Boase,  Cashier. 

“ Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  London.” 

fin  the  Bankers’  Safes  made  by  Chubb  and  Son, 
the  plan  of  covering  the  Locks  with  case-hardened 
steel  plates  is  adopted,  and  has  been  so  for  some 
years.)  

“ 128,  Cross-street,  Manchester,  Feb.  3,  1852. 

“ Sirs, — My  premises  having  been  entered  twice 
by  thieves  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  months,  and 
an  attempt  made  to  open  my  safe,  which  is  one  of 
your  make,  and  has  one  of  your  Patent  Locks  upon 
it,  I have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  you  that  they  did 
not  succeed  in  either  case  in  opening  the  same. 
The  last  attempt  was  made  on  the  evening  of  Friday 
last,  the  30th  of  January. 

“ I am,  yours  obediently, 

“ Jos.  Clarke. 

” Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s 

Churchyard,  London,  and  16,  Market- 

street,  Manchester.” 

(In  the  above  instance,  the  thieves  had  picked  no 


less  than  eight  locks  of  the  ordinary  kind,  and  then 
tried  the  safe  lock  with  such  violence  as  to  break 
one  of  their  picks,  a part  of  which  was  found  in 
the  lock.  Finding  themselves  thus  foiled,  they 
attempted  to  force  open  the  safe,  but  it  resisted  all 
their  efforts.) 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  Plymouth  New  Workhouse,  for 
600  inmates ; Mr.  0.  C.  Arthur  and  Messrs.  Dwelley  and 
Son,  architects.  Quantities  furnished. 

o _ .1 


£ s.  d. 

Jenkins,  Devonport 12,794  1 6 

Mitchell,  Plymouth 12,600  0 0 

Clift,  Plymouth  12,165  0 0 

Roberts,  Stonehouso  11,767  0 0 

T.  Greenwood,  Devonport 11,641  0 0 

Wilcox,  Plymouth  11.3S2  0 0 

J.  Greenwood,  Devonport 11,370  0 0 

Roach,  Plymouth  10,767  0 0 

Ogalbe,  Plymouth  10,420  0 0 

.T  Marshall,  Plymouth  10,396  0 0 

Slitson,  Plymouth  10,334  13  11 


For  New  Baths  to  be  erected  at  Brixton,  Derbyshire. 
Mr.  Henry  Carrey,  architect.  £ s.  d. 

Holland,  London  13,880  0 0 

W.  M.  Cooper,  Derby 13,781  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham,  London 13,773  0 0 

Edwin  Thompson,  Derby 13,677  0 0 

Farrell  and  Griffiths,  Manchester  13,533  0 0 

Robert  Neil,  Manchester  12,658  0 0 


Sanders  and  Woolcott,  London  12,320  0 0 


Tenders  recived  Feb,  7,  1852,  for  altering  and  extending 
the  present  building,  Kent  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Maid- 
stone; Messrs.  Ashpitel  and  Whichcord,  architects. 

£ s.  d. 

Pollock  and  McLelland,  London  1,888  0 0 

T.  Thomson,  Loose  1,515  0 0 

W.  Cobb,  Maidstone 2,510  0 0 

Sutton  and  Walter,  Maidstone  ...  1,497  6 0 

W.  Shadgate,  Boughton 1,453  10  0 

B.  Ruck,  jun.  Maidstone 1,429  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ G.  D.”  “ A District  Surveyor,"  “ W.  S.  H.”  “ A Con- 
stant Reader,”  “ D.  F."  “ J.  J.  B."  “ W . R.  N.”  “ J.  R.  T." 
“ F.  D.”  “ F.  S.”  “ F.  N.”  “ W.  J.  D.”  “ R.  S.”  “ W.  C." 
“ G.  M.”  " J.P.”  “ T.  A."  (fault  rests  with  the  booksellers), 
“ Dr.  C."  (next  week),  “ F.  S."  “ F.  W.  S.”  “ C.  B.  A." 
“L."  (is  certain  of  our  consideration),  “ A Contractor " 
(under  our  mark),  “ M.”  (ditto),  “ E.  M.  N."  “ Campana- 
logia,”  “ G.  W.”  “J.  C."  “J.  R.”  "An  Old  Architect" 
(we  are  not  disposed  to  admit  au  anonymous  defence  of 
the  system),  “ R.  S.”  “ G.  W."  “O.  C.  A.”  “ G.  D.  D.” 
“T.  S.  B.’’  “C.  C.  C."  (wo  are  unable  to  advise). 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertitemenfi 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
" Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

" Book i and  Addreaaes — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
bookB  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

THE  BUILDERS’  BALL.— The  Directors 

of  the  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 
have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Ball,  in  aid  of  the 
Funds  of  this  most  excellent  Charity,  will  take  place  at  WILLIS’S 
ROOMS,  St.  James’s,  on  Thursday,  the  19th  of  February. 

Double  Tickets,  20s. ; Ladies’  ditto,  8s. ; Gentlemen’s  ditto,  11s. 
including  refreshments. 

Adams's  Band.  Mr.  Corrie,  M.C. 

STEWAlinS. 

Grissell,  Eso.,  F.S.  A.,  President. 


Mr.  T.  Abbott,  Jun. 
T.  Archer 
H.  D.  Austin 
Stn.  Bird 

G.  Bird,  Trea- 

J.BBird 
R.  Barnes 
J.  Bulmer 
O.  Burge 
W.  Cooper 
T.  Cozens 
J.  Chapman 

H.  Dodd 
J.  P.  Dunn 
W.  Kales 
W.  Ellis 
G.  Frv 

G.Qodwin, F.R.S. 


W.  Ilarding 
J.  Hnrvev 
W.  Herbert 
J.  Higgs 
T.  Howard 
E.  Humphreys 
W.  Hutchons 

W.  IJ.  Jackson 
Hen.  Johnson 
II.  E Kendall, 
Jun..  District 


— ... . . . . Tyermi 

J.  Lambert  J.  Wagst; 

W.  Lee  R.  Watts,  Jun. 

J.  Linton  W.We,t 

E.  Marr  0.  Wood, 

J.  McGill 

of  whom  Tickets  may  be  obtained,  or  of  the  Honorary  Secretary. 
Mr.  JOSEPH  BIRD.  38,  Portman-place.  Edgware  road  ; or  at  the 
Office  of  the  Institution  (between  the  hours  ofTen  aud  Four),  476, 
New  Oxford-street 


Mr.  G.  Myers 
T.  Nesham 
O.  Newson,  Jun. 
W.  Norris 
T.  Parker 
J.  Peters.  Jun. 
W.  Rawlins 
J.  Sapwell 
T.  Stirling 
J.  Sownrd,  Jun. 
J.  Thom 
D.  Tildeslev 
T.  Turnbull 
J.  Tyerman 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its 
Decayed  Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ducie. 

S.  Angell,  Esq. 

Q.  Baker,  Esq. 


ixuvei . i.sq. 

Tlios.  Cubitt,  Esq. 

William  Oubitt,  Esq.  Aid.  M P. 
C.  R.  Cockerell, Esq.  U. A.  F.R.S. 
J.  W.  Donthorn,  Ksq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  Esq. 

0.  Godwin.  Esq.  F.II.S. 


II.  E.  Kendall,  Esq.  F.S.  A 
J.  Kelk.  Esq. 

J.  Locke.  Esq.  M.P.  O.E.  F.R.S. 
H.  Lee,  Esq. 

11.  Lee.  jo 
J.  Lee,  Es .. 

W.  Lee,  Esq. 

J.  Mowlem  and  Co. 

W.  Nixon.  Esq. 

, T.  Piper,  Esq. 

W.  Harrison,  Esq.  W.  Piper,  Esq. 

Tlios.  Hutchins.  Esq.  S.  M.  Peto,  Esq.  M.P. 

P.  Hardwick,  Esq.  K.A.  F.R.S.  " ” — ’■  ” ~ ''  " ' 

F.S.A. 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  1852. 

T.  PIPER,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Tickets  to  be  hnd  at  the  Bar  of  the  London  Tavern  : also  at  the 
Bar  of  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern,  Citv.  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 
Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St  Switniu’s-lane,  Feb.  9, 1852. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  on 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING  next.  February  13th.  a Spcoinl 
General  Meeting  of  Members  of  the  Institution  of  Builders'  Fore- 
men will  take  place  at  the  Bay-Tree  Tavern,  St  Switliin’s  lane,  for 
the  purpose  of  electiug  Officers  to  carry  into  effect  Resolutions  pre- 
viously passed  aud  confirmed,  for  promoting  discussion  or  inquiry 
into  the  Properties  of  New  Materials,  Inventions,  Constructions,  or 
other  Matters  applicable  to  Engineering  or  Building  Purposes,  the 
use  of  which  the  Members  may  be  called  upon  to  superintend.. 

W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


shades. 

11HHH  for  drawing  on  wood. 
UH1I  for  architectural  use. 

H H fur  engineering, 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

. • MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street  Loudon. 
These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading, 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

‘ BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

n town  or  country. 


AN  Architect  in  the  Country,  in  full  prac- 
tice, has  a vacancy  for  an  Articled  PUPIL.  A Youth  of 
pood  abilities  will  have  a fair  opportunity  of  arriving  at  his  Pro- 
fession. Premium  moderate.  Address’  L.  S.  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,"  1,  York -street,  Covent-gardcu. 


CLERK  of  WORKS. — Wanted,  an  efficient 

CLERK  of  WORKS  for  a Public  Building. — Ajiply  by  letter 


A MANAGER  WANTED,  in  a General 

and  Agricultural  Engineering  Works,  employing  from  250 
to  300  bands.  He  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  ihe  manage- 
ment of  workmeu.be  a practical  engineer,  a good  draughtsman, 
able  to  superintend  the  pupils  in  the  drawing  office,  very  orderly, 
and  devoted  to  his  work.  Age  from  26  to  40.  Unexceptionable 
• eference-i  will  be  required,  both  ns  to  competence  and  character. — 
Apply  by  letter  (pre-paid)  to  ALPHA,  -Air.  C.  Ralph's,  51,  Cheap- 
ride,  London. 


WANTED,  a DRAUGHTSMAN,  not  less 

than  30  years  of  age,  who  can  properly  survev,  superin- 
tend, and  value  work*.  Substantial  testimonials  indispensable  for 
the  above.  An  OUT-DOOR  PUPIL  required.  Premium  160 
guineas.— Apply  to  Z.  Z.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Co  vent  Garden. 


TO  GAS  CHANDELIER  MAKERS. 

WANTED,  some  first-rate  HANDS  in  the 

above  line.  As  good  wages  will  be  given,  with  constant 
employ,  none  but  experienced  and  sober  men  need  applv,  by  letter 
only,  to  B.  VER1UT  Y and  SONS,  31,  King-street,  Cove’  ' ’ ’ 
or  2,  Charles-street  West,  Hyde-park-gardens. 


ut-garden  ; 


WANTED,  by  the  LONDON  and 

MANCHESTER  PLATE-GLASS  COMPANY,  a RE- 
PRESENTATIVE to  solicit  orders,  aud  undertake  t lie  manage- 
ment of  their  business  in  London.  It  is  necessary  he  should  under- 
stand the  Glass  trade,  and  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  buyers  of 
platc-glnss  in  the  City  nnd  neighbourhood.  Security  will  be 
required  A competent  person  will  find  this  well  worth  his  atten- 
tion.—Applications  to  bo  nddressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
pany, Sutton,  near  St  Helen's. 


TO  LANDLORDS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady 

Man,  who  can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  house 
repairs  : he  is  also  a good  paperhanger,  decorator,  and  glazier,  and 
can  make  himself  otherwise  useful. — Address  N.  B.  Mr.  Dimond's, 
No  2,  Clienies-street,  Gower-strcet. 


WANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 
of  WORKS,  or  GENERAL  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  in  town  or 
country,  having  been  in  each  capacity  several  years.  Can  give  first- 
rate  testimonials.— Direct  to  S.  G.  care  of  Mr.  Urns,  Baker,  Bow- 
ling-street, Westminster. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT.  He  is  an  accurate 
leveller  and  surveyor ; a first-rate  ornamental  penman,  mapper, 
and  mechanical  draughtsman,  Ac.  ; aud  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
wilh  the  general  routine  of  an  office.  The  most  satisfactory  testi- 
monials will  be  given  by  his  late  employer,  with  whom  ‘he  has 
been  six  years.— Address,  M.  It.  Post-office,  Sandy,  near  St.  N cot’s. 
Bedfordshire. 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  A NTTOTHE Its; 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  32,  a 

SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  otherwise 
as  Painter,  Glazier,  Ac.  being  a good  writer  and  grainer,  and 
thoroughly  understanding  Ihe  whole  branch  of  business.  He  bas 


The  highest  testimonials 

No  objections  to  country  o.  ..  .• 

to  A.  B.  No.  4,  Upper  Grange  road.  Old  Kent-road." 


joiners  work. 

. ...  to  integrity  and  ability. 

go  abroad.-  Apply  by  letter  (pre-paid) 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  talent  and  energy, 

being  advised  for  hi s health'ssake  to  seek  a very  active  occu- 
pation, OFFERS  his  SERVICES,  in  any  responsible  capacity  in 
which  a man  of  trust  aud  of  scientific  education,  nnd  who  would 
not  object  to  onerous  duties,  would  lie  deemed  nu  acquisition.— 
Address  to  HEX  A,  Shaw's  Libr.'irj-,  Southampton-row. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

AGOOD  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  perfectly,  capable  of  getting  up 
Working  and  Finished  ^Drawings,  Perspective  *—  --  - — 5 

— ----- « neage 

31,  St.  Peter's-strect,  Islington. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A STEADY,  active,  middle-aged,  practical 

Man  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  CLERK,  either 
permanently  or  occasionally,  being  much  experienced  in  mea- 
suring, bookkeeping,  estimating,  and  drawing,  and  the  usual  office 
routine.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Calls’,  corner  of  Bond-street,  Vaux 
hall-cross,  Surrey. 


THE  Advertiser,  having  completed  his 

articles,  and  having  since  been  engaged  in  au  architect’s  office, 
is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  DRAUGHTSMAN,  where 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  further  improvement— Address. 
F.  S.  R.  Office  of"  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street.  Coveut-gardcn. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT, in  town  or  country,  as  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 
GENERAL  ASSISTANT.  Salary,  for  a permanency,  moderate. 
Respectable  references  giveD.  lie  will  be  liappy  also  to  treat  with 
any  architect  or  surveyor  that  may  require  occasional  assistance 
in  the  evening.— Address,  R.  A.  4,  Church-street,  Queen-street. 
Pimlico. 


TO  PROPRIETORS  OF  HOUSES.  ESTATES,  Ac.  IN  TOWN 
AND  COUNTRY. 

MR.  J.WOOD  begs  particularly  to  inform  the 

inhabitants  of  Kingsland,  Dalston,  Ac.  that  his  REGISTERS 
are  open  for  the  gratuitous  insertion  of  any  property  for  sale  or  to 
be  let,  and  no  charge  is  made  unless  business  is  effected.  Persona 
seeking  residences  will  save  themselves  much  trouble  by  calling  at 
his  Auction  aud  Estate  Offices,  -u  Acton. nlnen 


TO  COUNTRY  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

Ttyl'ESSRS.  BRAY  and  CO.  from  their 

lYA  acquaintance  with  Ihe  London  Market,  are  induced  to 
OFFER  to  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS  INFORMATION  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  Houses  for  every  Material  aud  Manufactured 
Article  used  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Trade,  including  all 
kinds  of  Ornamental  Work.  Ou  receipt  of  13  postage  stamps 
every  information  will  be  forwarded.— Address  Messrs.  BRAY’  and 
CO.  Architects.  Land  and  Estate  Agents,  and  Valuers.  Offices 
No.  47,  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn.  orders  transmitted  through 
them  will  be  promptly  ni  tended  to.  Houses,  Ac.  registered  free  of 
charge.— N.B.  Surveys.  Valuations  of  Estates,  Plans,  Quantities, 
Ac.  furnished  at  reasonable  charges. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  architectural  exhibition 

-■-  (with  the  collection  of  Ma'erinls.  Patents,  Processes.  Ac., 
connected  with  Architecture).  IS  NOW  OPEN  from  Ten  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  tho  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street  Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 
Season  Tickets,  including  a Catalogue,  admitting  the  holder  from 
the  10th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  March.  Two  Shillings.  Free 
Tickets  may  be  had  for  Workmen,  on  application  at  the  Galleries. 

JAS.  EDMESTON.  Jun.  ) . 

JAS.  FERGUSSON.  F.R.A.S.J  Hon-  hccs- 

T\r  A T 1 O N A L DEFENCES.— RO  Y A L 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— An  Explanatory  De- 
scription of  Wilkinson’s  Stadia,  the  Prussian  Musket,  the  Lan- 
caster and  Minie  Rifles,  Colt's  and  Adams's  Revolvers,  the  im- 
proved Conical  Bullet,  and  other  Fire  arms,  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Orispe,  daily  at  Three,  and  at  Half-past  Eight  in  the  Evening'.— A 
Lecture  on  the  Music  of  Many  Nations,  with  Vocal  Illustrations, 
by  T.  Thorpe  Peed,  Esq.,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
Evenings,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Exhibitions,  Lectures,  Ac.,  Ac. — 
Admis-ion,  Is.  ; Schools  mid  Children  uudert  m years  of  age.  half- 
price.— Open  daily  from  Eleven  to  Five,  aud  every  EveniDg,  except 
Saturday,  from  Seven  till  Ilalf-past  Ten. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

—Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent,  Rouen,  Ac., "and  of  “ London  as  it  is," 
oilers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  lie  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  Lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address.  Mr.  BOYS.  18.  Albany-street.  Regeut’s-park. 

HECORATIVE  PAINTIN  G.— 

•L'  Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  hit 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake.  On  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 

IVfR-  FREDERICK  BRETT  RUSSEL, 

-L'A  Artist,  Member  of  the  Suffolk  Fine  Arts  Associatiou.’and 
Author  of  the  Pioturesquc  Antiquities  of  Ipswich.  Ac.  Ac.  offers  liis 
services  to  architects  in  COLOURING  COMPETITION  and 
EXHIBITION  DRAWINGS  (whether  exteriors  or  interiors), 
cither  in  sepia  or  colour.  Mr.  Rcssr.i,  having  been  a pupil  of  an 
eminent  architect,  and,  since  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  having 
devoted  his  attention  exoluaivoly  to  the  representation  of  buildings 
in  England  and  the  Continent,  fee's  him-clf  peculiarly  fitted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  profusion.  The  highest  testimonials 
of  ability  and  punctuality  can  be  given  from  architects  by  whom 
Mr.  Russel  has  been  professi  inallv  engaged. 

Upper  Berners-street,  Ipswich,  Fob.  11,  1852. 

TO  INVENTORS,  PATENTEES, 

Jl  PATENT  AGENTS,  and  OTHERS.  - Drawings  made, 
copied,  or  traced,  witli  rapidity  and  accuracy,  on  modern’e  Terms, 
by  a Draughtsman  of  extensive  experience,  who  has  long  evenings 
disengaged.— Address  R.  W.  54,  Cummeroial-road,  Lambeth. 

PAPER  HANGINGS,  by  Iv  'MARCHER’S 

JL  patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory,  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  011  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  aud  for 
all  purposes,  bv  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  baud  « CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Pari-. 

Attached  to  the  poper-haugiug  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
moke,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2s.  fld.  per  yard,  floor  cloths,  the  best  tlmt  can  be  mndc,  out  to  an*- 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard,  silk  aud  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  nt 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S.  4.51.  Oxford-street. 

p A T ENT  PAPER-HANGINGS 

JL  from  original  French  Designs,  commencing  at  7d.  per  Piece. 
SATIN'S,  FLOCK,  GOLD,  MARBLE,  OAK,  GRANITE, 
Elegant  Borders  and  Filliugs  for  Decoration,  equally  low. 

LINING-PAPER  AT  MILL  PRICES. 

Builders  and  the  Trade,  Country  Dealers,  and  Exporters,  will 
find  the  Largest  Manufactured  Stock  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES 
in  the  Kingdom,  at 

L.  MARKS  and  CO.’s,  Manufacturers  and  Importers,  2,  Great- 
Qucen-street.  and  31,  Parkcr-etreet,  Long-acre,  aud  Consignees  of 
the  principal  Parisian  Manufacturers.  Established  1830. 

13  A PER-  H ANG I N GS,  the  cheapest  in 

■ London,  at  CROSS'S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse, 2 3, 

Great  Portland-street.  Oxford-street.  where  builders  and  the  trade 
can  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 

Good  Bed-roora  Papers from  Old  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  OJd.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  ljd.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2}<L  do. 

13APER  HANGINGS. — By  recent iraprove- 

JL  meuts  in  block  and  cylinder  printing,  good  satin  and  bed- 
room papers  nre  offered  to  the  trade,  at  very  reduced  prices,  by 
JEFFREY,  ALLEN,  and  CO„  Kent  aud  Essex-yard,  115,  White- 
chapel. 

HTHE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON. 

JL  TUPPER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Cranford's  Paleuts,  and  Successors  to 
T11E  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPANY. 

Supply  patent  Galvanixed  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated,  for  roofing 
tc..  Water  or  Gas  Pipes,  Castings,  Wire  of  all  gauges,  Guttering, 
Hooping,  Ac.  Wholesale,  retail,  aud  for  export. 

An  allowance  to  the  trade. 

WORKS— Ml  I.LWALL  and  BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON  OFFICE.  3.  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 

0 RON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING 

1 works, 

BI RM I NGH A M , la t e of  Southwark. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER. 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Roofing 
for  railway  stations,  carriage  sheds,  farm  buildings,  gas-works, 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac. 

Of  the  Corrugated  Iron  Beams,  Girders,  and  Fire-proof  Floors. 
LONDON— Office,  34,  ComhilL 

'T'HE  CORRUGATED  and  GALVANIZED 

1 IRON  ROOF. 

PORTABLE  BUILDING,  AND 
NASMYTH'S  PATENT  FLOORING,  ROOFING,  AND 
GIRDER  WORKS. 

Offices,  63,  Graoechurch-street. 

JOHN  WALKER,  son  of  the  Patentee  of  Corrugated  Iron,  calls 
the  attention  of  Architects,  Engineers,  Ac.,  to  his  List  of  Prices, 
which,  consistently  with  good  workmanship,  are  extremely  low. 

Models  of  the  patent  iron  flooring,  corrugated  or  not,  and  girders ; 
also,  drawings  of  roofs,  on  peculiar  principles,  may  be  had  on 
application. 

Drawings  of  the  iron  lighthouse  Bpoken  of  in  the  Tiroes  and 
other  papers  Isee  the  Expositor  for  February  8th),  may  be  seen  by 
application. 

References  to  firms  of  the  highest  class  can  be  given 

TOR  SALE,  at  a small  Premium,  an  import- 

JL  ant  MECHANICAL  INVENTION,  of  great  Public  Utility, 
whereby  large  Profits  may  be  realised,  and  no  outlay  is  required.— 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  C.  E.  4,  Elm  Grove,  I’eckham, 
Surrey. 

[Feb.  14,  1852. 


Part  1. 7a.  64. ; Part  II.  8«.  royal  4to.  with  Illustrations, 

Ancient  gothic  churches:  thi 

Proportions  and  Chromatics. 

By  W.  P.  U1UFFITH,  F.H.I.B.A.,  F.S.A. 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ns  opposed  to  the  artificial  system  of  the  present  day. 
Royal  4to.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  10s.  6d. 

* Also, 

SUGGESTIONS  for  DEVELOPING  the 

TEMPLES  of  GREECE.  Bound  in  cloth. gilt  lettered,  7a. 

"The  publications  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  all  the  members  who  desire  to  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  Geometric  proportion  in  Architecture." — Report  fron 
Gouneil  oftKe  Liverpool  A rckiteetur.il  Societv,  itiiu,  1851. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  AUTHOR,  a,  St  John's-squarc, 
London. 

N.B.  Shortly  will  be  published,  with  numerous  illustra'ions,  the 
THIRD  PART  of  ANCIENT  GOTHIC  CHURCHES:  tin 
Proportions  and  Chromatics. 


J^ATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  &c. 
Dr.  LARDNER’S  HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  and  ASTRONOMY.  First  Course:  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Sound,  and  Optic*.  Large  12mo.  400 
Woodcuts,  12s.  Gd.  cloth. 

II. 

Dr.  LARDNER  on  tho  STEAM-ENGINE, 

STEAM  NAVIGATION,  ROADS,  and  RAILWAYS.  New  and 
cheap  edition.  1 voL  large  13mo.  8s.  Gd.  cloth. 


University  College,  London.  Second  edition,  8vo.  cloth,  8s.  Gd. 


POTTER’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

OPTICS.  Part  II.  The  Higher  Propositions.  -8vo.lUs.6d.  cloth. 
L ndon:  TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  MAUBERLY,  28,  Upper 
Gower-utrcet,  and  27,  Ivy-lane,  Patemo«tcr-row. 


Iv 


ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’ 

PRICE  BOOK  ; or,  Safe  Ouido  to  the  Valuation  of  all 
kinds  of  Artificers'  Work  ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measur- 
ing, and  an  Abstractor  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the 
Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  Calcu- 
lation? upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged 
by  an  Architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Mea- 
suring Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo„  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 

London  : published  by  T.  KELLY, Paternoster-row ; SIM  PKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  price  4s.  the  39th  edition,  of 

LAXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

1852,  containing  upwardsof  11, 000 PRICES  and  Memoranda. 
The  whole  lias  undergone  revision,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  Timber,  Denis,  and  other  Materials.  It 
also  contains  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  and  Paving  Act. 

To  lie  had  at.  t'ie  Office  of  " The  Builder;"  WEALE.  High  Hol- 
horn  ; SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row,  and  all  booksellers  ; 


THE  SLIDE-RULE. 

Just  published,  price  Is.  Gd., 

A TREATISE  on  the  SLIDE -RULE. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  ELLIOTT,  M.  A. 

Including  description  of  Glass  Slide-Rule  (price  3s.  6d.),  invented 


Just,  published,  in  foolscap  4to.  bound  in  clo*b  and  gold,  price  3s. 

YE  HISTORY  of  ye  PRIORY  and  GATE 

of  ST.  JOHN. 

By  u.  foster. 

Illustrated  with  upwardsofTwent.vbeautifulDcsignshyH  Gilbert, 
and  engraved  on  Wood  by  George  Measom. 

WILLIAM  PICKERING,  177.  Piccadilly ; and  maybe  had  of 
the  Author,  St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell ; and  all  Booksellers. 


In  a few  days  will  he  published,  price  Gd.  each,  or  bound  in  cloth, 
complete  in  One  Vol.  2s.  Gd. 

HOW  to  SEE  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

In  Four  Visits.  By  WILLIAM  BLANCHARD 
JERROLD. 

BRADBURY'  and  EVANS,  11,  Bjnvcrie-street. 


NEW  SERIAL  WORK  BY  MR.  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

On  the  28th  of  February  will  he  published,  price  la  tho 
First  Monthly  Number  of 

Bleak  house. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Illustrations  by  IT.  K.  Bitowxr.  To  be  completed  in  Twenty 
Monthly  N umbers,  uniform  with  “ David  Coppcrfield,"  Ac. 
BKADBURY  and  EVAN'S,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


DEDICATED.  BY  PERMISSION,  TO  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  1111’.  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 

Just  published,  ihe  First  Number  of  n Series  of 

ORIG I N A L DES I G N S for  M ON  U M ENTS, 

TOMBS.  Ac. 

Br  D A.  CLARKSON. 

To  be  completed  in  Twelve  Numbers,  to  appear  Monthly,  each 
containing  Four  Plates,  lithographed  in  the  fir»t  stvle.  A List  of 
Subscribers  will  be  published  shortly,  and  parties  wishing  to  become 
subscribers  arc  requested  to  forward  their  names  to  the  Author,  at 
liis  Offices,  No.  52,  Regent  street,  adjoining  the  County  Fire  Office. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ORNAMENTAL  ART. 

Now  publishing  in  Monthly  Numbers,  demv  4to.  price  Is.  each, 
containing  Four  Plates,  iucluding  from  Thirty  to  Forty  origiual 

Suggestions  in  design,  for  the  use  of 

Artists  aud  Art-Workmen,  containing  Hints  for  Workers  in 
Metal.  Wood,  Ivory.  Glass,  and  Leather;  the  Potter,  Weaver, 
Printer  in  Colours,  Engrav-r,  Decorator.  Ac.  Ac. 

By  LUKE  LIMNER. 

In  til's  work  it  is  intended  to  embrace  all  styles  and  materials, 
supplying  the  student  with  suggestions  for  construction  and  elabo- 
ration, rather  than  for  servile  Imitation,  giving  details  instead  of 
complete  examples.  When  completed,  the  Plates  will  be  arranged 
somewhat  in  order  for  ease  of  reference,  and  contain  about  Four 


PIRANESI.— A fine  ITALIAN  COPY  of 

this  Artist's  Works  FOR  SALE,  complete  in  18  vols.  in 
lialf-morocco  (134  plates  in  the  Vcduta  di  Roraal,  price  801  Also  a 
splendid  Copy  of  "C'anina.”  3 folio  vols.  of  plates,  and  !>  vols.  of 
letterpress  ill  8vo.  price  221.  half-morocco  extra;  and  "Britton's 
Cathedral  and  Architectural  Antiquities,"  10  vols.  4to.  lialf-morocco 
extra,  price  14l  at  BARKER'S,  19,  Throgmortou-strcct,  Bank. 


/"ANTED,  to  HIRE  or  PURCHASE,  a 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE,  in  good  working  condition.- 
' ' ‘ ‘ *-  »■ " H.  39,  Comhill. 


w 

Full  particulars  of  price,  power,  Ac.  to  be 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

m Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament 

TO  SECURE  THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  YEAR’S 
ENTRY,  PROPOSALS  MUST  BE  LODGED  AT  TI1E  HEAD 
OFFICE.  OR  AT  ANY  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  AGENCIES,  ON 
OR  BEFOUE  FIRST  MARCH. 

01,  Moorgate-strect,  LondoD,  ROB.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 
8th  February,  1852.  W.  COOK,  Agent. 


LOANS. — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 

ADVANCES  from  sol  to  2501  upon  approved  personal 
security,  repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a length- 
ened  period,  arc  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE  CLASSES. 
1 rospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridgc- 
stieet,  Blackfriars.  Rules  6J.  each  oopy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note.— 
I our  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for  London,  and 
will  immediately  commence  operations. 


rpHE  LATE  FIRE  at  Messrs.  COLLARD’S. 

-7-  The  official  return  of  the  recent  fire  at  this  eminent 
establishment  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  large  amount  of 
property  destroyed  belonging  to  the  firm,  tho  working  tools  of 
their  men  have  been  likewise  sacrificed.  It  appears,  also,  from 
the  proceedings  of  a public  meeting  held  for  raising  subscrip- 
tions to  meet  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  the  workmen,  that  they 
were  wholly  uninsured.  With  the  hope  of  preventing  a similar 
calamity,  the  SCEPTRE  LIFE  AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY  will  grant  to  the  persons  employed  in  the  above  manu- 
factory, and  in  all  other  manufactories  throughout  the  empire. 
Fire  policies  for  small  sums  ; aud,  in  order  to  afford  every  facility 
to  nsMirers,  will  appoint  the  foremen  of  such  establishments  special 
agents  of  the  Society.  Prospectuses,  and  all  other  information, 
may  be  had  of  the  Managing  Director,  at  tho  Offices,  27,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars,  London. 


Guarantee  of  rents.— 

TO  LANDLORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY'.  TRUS- 
TEES, and  OTHERS.— Owners  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents 
and  Incomes  guaranteed  to  them  011  a day  certain,  whether  the 
same  shall  thou  have  been  collected  or  not;  nr  a certain  income 
from  property  P,r  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not 
Rents  collected  w;tliout  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  hankers,  or  other  direction  ; Urns  enabling  them  to 
draw  upon  their  accounts  without  frnr  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  lie  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entrance  Halls 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.,  Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
for  Orates,  Door  Furniture,  WliiteGlared  aud  Ornamental 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS,  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 

pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Fariors,  Shippers,  Ac.  Ao. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  Architects,  can  now  be  supplied  at  a 
reduction  in  price  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH.  37,  Newington-crescent. 
Newington  Butts. 


O RICKS  ! BRICKS  ! ! BRICKS  ! ! ! — 

To  save  po.-tage3  and  letter  writing  to  the  numerous  enqui- 
ries, L.  DaVIs  takes  this  medium  to  acquaint  his  friends  that 
his  Common  Stocks  aud  Place  are  all  sold:  lie  has  only  on  hand 
about  one  million  Washed,  and  some  Paviors. 

L.  DAVIS  is  preparing  for  a large  make  this  year,  and  is  ready 
to  treat  with  parties  for  auy  quantity  in  reason  ut  a price  to  be 
agreed,  and  thus  prevent  disappointment  and  uncertainty.  — 
Plumstead  park  Brick-fields,  near  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich. 


BRICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer 

his  BRICKS,  which  ore  of  good  quality,  at  the  following 
low  prices  ; and  as  his  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  City.  II.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
witli  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 

Marle  cutters 84s.  Per  Thousand. 

Y'ellow  seconds  -55s.  „ 

Pale  seconds 50s.  „ 

Paviors  45s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  ,, 

Delivered  within  Two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks,  and  plaeo  bricks,  at  equally  low 
prices.  These  bricks  ore  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects:  a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  facing.  Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  Co.,  at  the 
Counting-house.  Hox  on  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  H ox  ton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
vonstantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms : this  sand,  from  its  not 
1 mtaiuing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 


IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

-4  Timber,  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
ihterage.— The  Advertiser  having. a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
..ling  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STKUTTON,  34. Commercial-road, Lambeth. 


Fire-proof  construction.— 

FOX  and  BARRETT'S  PATENT -The  great  importance 
of  fire-proof  construction  iv  shown  by  the  recently  published  re- 
turns of  fires  in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a considerable  increase  os  compared  with  former 
years,  the  number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three 
per  day. 

This  result  afford*  itrong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
joists  are  used  is  practicai.lv  secure  from 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIKE:  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
bat  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
irmin,  for  which  it  aftord*  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
om  its  extensiveu-e  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
-j  building,  to  inquire  whether  materials  of  an  Imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  Ac., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  cither 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  auy  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
system  is  the  new  GUY'S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  3011  additional  beds  ; aud  for  buildings 
of  this  description  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Barrett), 

12,  York-buildingsj  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 
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S ATDRDA  Y,  FEBRUARY  21,  1852. 

Wednesday  evening,  the  18th, 
the  committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Exhibition  received  in  their 
galleries,  in  Regent  - street,  a 
large  number  of  visitors,  in- 
cluding many  ladies,  and  men  connected  with 
science  and  art.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give 
;he  names  of  all  who  were  present  (perhaps 
r,00),  but  we  view  the  matter  with  so  much 
nterest  that  we  will  record  those  that  we  can 
■ecall,  or  whose  names  we  saw  on  cards,  with- 
mt  any  endeavour  to  put  them  in  proper 
urder, — namely,  Earl  de  Grey,  Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
:ourd,  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  Messrs.  Heywood, 
M.P.  J.  Bell,  H.  Pickersgill,  R.A.;  Knight, 
R..A. ; Cockerel],  R.A. ; Donaldson,  Charles 
Hill,  Lord  Lorelace,  W.tTooke,  F.R.S. ; T. 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  Lang,  Dr.  Dickson, 
jlaskoin,  Lewis  Pocock,  F.S.A. ; C.  Pearson, 
8.  Oliviera,  Hector  Horeau,  Herr  Licht,  Beau- 
nont,  Little,  Chantrell,  C.  C.  Nelson,  Rev.  J. 
Hunter,  Allom,  Field,  Papworth,  Cantwell, 
?ergusson,  Lamb,  D.  Wyatt,  Roberts,  Grif- 
rth,  W.  P.  Griffith,  F.S.A. ; Scoles,  E. 
Sharpe,  S.  Lahee,  White,  Talbot  Bury, 
^axton,  Richardson,  Le  Keux,  Wilks,  True- 
st, C.  H.  Smith,  Stevens,  Fowler,  Seddon, 
Dudley,  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Lieutenant  Lewis, 
tfartineau,  Taylor,  Dr.  Steggall,  Col.  Baillie, 
lie.  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  objects  of 
nterest  on  the  walls,  bronxes,  drawings,  and 
ither  works  of  art  were  liberally  scattered  over 
he  tables.  At  half-past  nine  o’clock,  by  way 
>f  giving  some  special  point  of  interest  to  the 
neeting, — 

Professor  Cockerell  begged  leave  to  propose 
hat  the  Earl  de  Grey  should  take  the  chair,  in 
>rder  that  a brief  notice  of  the  Institution 
night  be  laid  before  them.  It  was  quite  unne- 
essary  for  him  to  dilate  on  the  fitness  of 
us  Lordship  for  the  post,  for  all  there  knew 
iow  long  and  worthily  he  had  been  connected 
rith  the  profession. 

The  pressure  was  so  considerable  that  note- 
aking  was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  must 
ontent  ourselves  with  giving  the  substance  of 
vhat  was  said. 

Earl  de  Grey,  on  taking  the  chair,  expressed 
be  great  pleasure  and  gratification  he  felt  in 
residing  over  such  a meeting.  He  was  glad 
o be  able  to  address  them  as  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  Architectural  Association  was  only 
n infant  institution,  and  the  charge  of  its  in- 
ancy  could  not  be  in  better  hands  than  those 
f the  ladies.  That  the  society  was  one  pecu- 
arly  wanted  there  was  ample  evidence.  There 
ad  been  for  many  years  an  Academy;  and 
dthin  its  walls  there  was  a room  that  had  long 
een,  and  he  believed  was  still  called,  the 
Architectural  Room;”  in  which  many  ad- 
orable drawings  were  annually  exhibited.  But 
uch  was  the  arrangement  of  them,  through 
'ant  of  space,  that  in  looking  for  a particular 
uilding,  the  eye  was  attracted  by  a portrait 
bove ; and  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
apital  of  a column  was  found  on  closer  in- 
pection  to  be  the  head  of  a lady.  The  Archi- 


tectural Exhibition  had  been  established  to 
remedy  this  want,  and  the  works  exhibited 
upon  its  walls  afforded  the  best  evidence  of  its 
success.  He  did  not  scruple  to  assert  that 
every  one  of  those  works  possessed  some  kind 
of  merit,  whether  originality,  or  ingenuity,  or 
taste;  and  whatever  their  merits  now,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  public  showed 
proper  appreciation  of  the  author’s  endeavours, 
in  another  year  they  would  be  very  much  in- 
creased. He  was  himself  independent  of  archi- 
tects. There  was  a well-known  proverb  which 
told  them  that  the  man  who  was  his  own 
lawyer  had  a fool  for  his  client ; and  it  might 
be  also  said,  that  the  man  who  builds  his  own 
house  will  have  a bad  customer.  He  had 
proved  the  truth  of  this  to  his  cost.  He  had 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  archi- 
tecture and  its  professors,  and  rejoiced  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  render  any  service,  how- 
ever trifling,  to  the  objects  they  all  had  in  view. 
He  would  now  call  upon  Professor  Donaldson, 
who  had  undertaken  to  read  a report  drawn 
up  by  the  committee. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  read  a brief  ac- 
count of  the  progress  of  the  endeavour,  from 
which  we  take  the  following  : — 

“ The  first  effort  ever  made  to  establish  an  ex- 
clusively architectural  exhibition  in  London  was  in 
1845,  at  the  rooms  then  occupied  by  the  Society  of 
Architectural  Draughtsmen,  in  Southampton-street, 
Strand.  The  exhibitors  were  all  members  of  that 
society,  and  the  exhibition  was  free.  Early  in 
1847,  this  society  received  a large  accession  of 
members,  and  its  objects  and  ideas  were  greatly 
enlarged.  It  was,  in  fact,  entirely  re-formed,  and 
merged  into  the  present  architectural  association, 
established  at  Lyon’s-inn-hall.  In  the  new  pro- 
spectus, 4 the  establishment  of  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  architectural  art  ’ was  prominently  set 
forward.  In  the  course  of  session  1847-48,  two  or 
three  conversazioni  were  held,  at  which  the  walls 
and  tables  of  the  hall  were  covered  with  drawings  ; 
and  in  the  report  read  at  the  opening  meeting  of 
the  session  1848-49,  they  were  alluded  to  as 
follows : — 

4 From  the  great  success  which  attended  these 
conversazioni,  your  committee  do  not  despair  of 
obtaining  what  becomes  year  by  year  a greater 
desideratum  in  this  metropolis,  an  annual  exhibi- 
tion exclusively  architectural.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  number  of  drawings  (necessarily  from 
want  of  sufficient  space)  refused  annually  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  upon  the' scores  of  competition 
drawings  of  real  merit  almost  daily  returned  to 
their  designers,  and  upon  the  many  valuable  studies 
from  existing  buildings  shut  up  in  private  portfolios, 
it  surely  cannot  be  construed  into  any  spirit  of 
mock  rivalry  with  any  existing  institution,  if  we  en- 
deavour to  frame  some  scheme  by  which  the  art- 
loving  public  may  become  better  acquainted  with 
some  of  these.’ 

Shortly  after  this  a sub-committee  was  appointed, 
and  the  first  Exhibition  was  opened  on  the  7th  of 
March,  at  the  gallery  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours.  Among  the  earliest 
visitors  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  its 
prospects.  The  total  number  of  visitors  was  about 
8,000,  including  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  late  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
the  Earl  de  Grey,  and  many  others,  whose  names 
are  well  known  and  respected  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  world. 

The  next  exhibition  was  opened  at  the  same 
gallery  in  1850,  from  August  10th  to  October  3rd. 
After  the  close  of  this  exhibition,  it  was  determined 
to  ask  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen,  not  members 
of  the  association,  to  join  in  forming  an  entire  com- 
mittee of  management.  This  was  done,  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  entire  committee  was  held 
February  17th,  1851. 

In  1851,  obstacles  prevented  the  opening  of  an 
exhibition,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  donors  be 
requested  to  allow  their  donations  to  become  annual 
subscriptions, — a proposition  since  assented  to 
almost  universally  ; while  the  proposition  to  add  a 
collection  of  materials,  &c.  bearing  upon  architec- 
ture was  favourably  received,  and  promises  to  be 
eventually  a most  important  part  of  all  future 
exhibitions. 

The  committee  availed  themselves  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  offered  in  taking  the  present 
galleries  for  their  exhibition  of  1852.  It  was  deter- 


mined to  charge  an  admission  fee,  which,  as  it  in- 
cluded a catalogue,  would  be  very  small,  and  it  is 
believed  cannot  prevent  any  who  feel  real  interest 
from  attending ; nevertheless,  it  is  still  a question 
whether  the  original  plan  of  making  this  a free  ex- 
hibition ought  not  to  be  adhered  to.” 

The  report  showed  reasons  why  there  would  pro- 
bably be  a balance  against  the  committee  in  the 
end  ; 44  the  committee  have,  however,  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  ultimate  entire  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  look  forward  to  a time  when  the 
exhibition,  by  an  increased  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  will  become  self-supporting,  as  it  ought 
to  be.” 

Mr.  Godwin  said  the  privilege  had  been 
deputed  to  him  of  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grey,  for  his  ready 
assent  to  the  request  of  the  committee,  that  he 
would  preside.  It  was  not  unusual  for  dis- 
tinguished individuals  to  refuse  their  counte- 
nance to  new  Institutions  ; nor  could  they  be 
blamed  for  doing  so.  They  had  not  time  to 
inquire  into  the  real  merits  of  all  the  schemes 
that  were  proposed  to  them,  and  they  feared  to 
risk  their  position  by  joining  what,  if  not 
hurtful,  might  at  best  be  evanescent.  But  if  we 
could  not  blame  these,  we  might  praise  those 
who,  obeying  a friendly  impulse,  or  more  far- 
seeing  into  the  merits  of  a proposition,  gave  at 
once  their  aid  to  advance  it.  It  had  happened 
to  him,  the  speaker  said,  if  they  would  pardon 
an  egotistical  observation,  to  receive  from 
Earl  de  Grey’s  hands  the  first  public  testi- 
monial of  approbation  in  the  shape  of  the 
medal  of  the  Institute  of  Architects.  It  was 
several  years  ago,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  but  it 
would  be  many  more  before  he  forgot  the  kind 
words  of  encouragement  which  accompanied 
the  presentation,  and  he  was,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly glad  of  an  opportunity  to  testify  his 
respect.  Since  that  time  much  had  been  done 
for  architectural  study.  Architecture  had 
been  for  many  years  in  a declining  state,  and 
men  were  contented  to  copy  instead  of  think. 
He  ventured  to  believe,  however,  that  we  were 
now  preparing  to  take  a better  road.  There 
were  numerous  agencies  at  work;  there  was 
greater  freedom  of  thought,  more  earnest  en- 
deavours to  obtain  principles,  and  he  looked 
hopefully  to  the  future.  This  conversazione, 
and  the  enlistment  of  the  ladies,  he  thought  a 
happy  idea.  Men  of  education  even  now  felt 
no  shame  in  admitting  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  architecture  ; but  if  we  could  once 
thoroughly  interest  the  ladies  in  our  art, — 
that  art  whose  mission  it  is  to  eternalize  fine 
ideas, — that  art  which  had  covered  the  world 
with  thought -giving  monuments,  the  admira- 
tion of  succeeding  generations,  and  the  ruins 
of  which  led  one  to  say  earnestly — 

“ Out  upon  time  ! who  for  ever  will  leave 
But  enough  of  the  past  for  the  future  to  grieve 
O’er  that  which  hath  been  and  that  which 
must  be” — 

this  reproach  would  disappear.  He  feared, 
however,  to  detain  them,  and  would  redeem 
his  own  tediousness  by  proposing  a vote  of 
warm  thanks  to  Earl  de  Grey  for  his  aid  and 
presence. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  vote  was  carried 
by  acclamation.  In  reply, 

1 he  Chairman  said  he  was  exceedingly 
obliged  by  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  received.  Having  already  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  their  objects  and  his  wishes 
for  their  success,  he  could  only  repeat  expres- 
sions of  the  real,  honest,  hearty  pleasure  which 
he  felt  in  being  of  the  slightest  use  to  the 
association. 

With  this  the  actual  business  of  the  evening 
closed ; but  in  another  of  the  rooms  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson  gave  a clear  and  interesting 
exposition  of  his  scheme  for  the  junction  of 
railways  in  the  line  of  the  Fleet  Valley,  which 
was  listened  to  by  a large  audience.  The 
meeting  was  eminently  successful,  and  we 
mark  the  importance  we  attach  to  it,  as  an 
epoch,  by  giving  this  prominent  position  to  a 
notice  of  it. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Fergusson  and 
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Mr.  J.  Edmestun  for  their  exeriions  as  hono- 
rary secretaries. 


DISCUSSION  ON  POLYCHROMATIC  EM 

BELLISHMENTS  IN  GREEK  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

A continuation  of  the  discussion  already 
partly  reported  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  the  9th 
instant. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  V.P.  who  presided,  said  he 
had  been  requested  to  state  the  results  of  his 
investigations  at  Egina  in  the  year  1811,  which 
he  had  intended  long  ago  to  make  public,  and 
with  that  view  had  caused  engravings  to  be 
made,  two  of  which  he  exhibited  to  the  meet- 
ing. It  would  be  remembered  that  the  temple 
of  Egina  was  a work  of  the  sixth  century  before 
Christ.  It  was  of  very  sm  dl  dimensions,  and 
constructed  of  free-stone;  being  a specimen  of 
that  ancient  Doric  which  was  seen  in  the  earliest 
examples.  The  columns  and  entablature  were 
covered  with  a very  fine  coating  of  marble 
dust  and  pounded  stalactite,  as  it  seemed, 
having  an  effect  of  great  brilliancy  and  lustre. 
There  were  no  traces  of  colour  on  the  columns 
or  steps  beneath  them,  and  no  part  of  the 
architrave  was  coloured  except  the  taenia  under 
the  triglyphs,  which  was  red.  The  triglyphs, 
and  the  background  of  the  tympanum,  were 
blue;  the  beak  moulding,  as  it  was  called,  had 
the  well-known  leaf  ornament,  and  within  the 
portico  a facia  band  of  great  lustre,  having  an 
enrichment  highly  archaic  in  character,  coloured 
blue  on  a strong  red  ground,  and  in  several 
parts  exceedingly  well  preserved,  was  dis- 
covered over  the  frieze.  This,  which  no  doubt 
had  an  excellent  effect  in  its  position,  on 
account  of  the  great  strength  of  the  colour, 
was  not  at  all  correctly  represented  by  M. 
Blouet’s  drawing,  either  as  to  the  form  or  the 
colour  of  the  ornament.  The  ancient  temple 
of  Corinth  was  also  covered  with  a very  fine 
stucco,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which 
gave  to  the  parts  the  appearance  of  the  finest 
marble.  The  same  fine  varnish,  as  he  might 
call  it,  was  to  he  found  in  the  temple  of  the 
Giants,  and  other!)  uildings  at  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily.  The  temple  of  the  Giants  was  an 
ashlared  temple;  the  columns  were  built  round 
a core,  and  the  joints  concealed  by  the  stucco, 
the  stone  itself  being  a tufo;  even  the  colossal 
sculpture  of  that  temple  was  also  covered  with 
stucco.  lie  had  found  many  fragments  in 
other  parts  of  Sicily,  proving  the  same  practice 
of  covering  the  temples  with  stucco;  and  the 
Museum  of  Catania  contained  numerous  evi- 
dences of  the  use  of  polychromy.  Colour  was 
also  to  be  traced  on  many  remains  at  Syracuse  : 
all  of  these  were  early  specimens,  and  furnished 
evidences  of  that  archaic  taste  which  always 
prevailed  in  countries  remarkable  for  a high 
patriotic  feeling.  He  thought  the  attachment 
to  what  he  might  call  excessive  colouring  was 
only  to  be  traced  in  works  of  that  early  and 
archaic  taste ; and  he  humbly  conceived,  that 
in  the  marble  temples  of  Greece,  such  as  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Theseum,  which  were  of  a 
more  recent  date,  painting  was  employed  with 
very  great  reserve.  There  was,  however,  dis- 
tinct evidence  that  the  architects  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  employed  colour — particularly  crimson 
— and  gold ; and  the  use  of  crimson  paintings 
on  ceilings  was  constantly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  employment  of  colour  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  no  doubt  a fashion  which  prevailed 
more  at  some  periods  than  others.  There  was 
an  antique  and  barbarous  fashion  of  painting 
statues.  Pausanias  referred  to  certain  terminal 
figures,  statues  of  Bacchus  and  others,  which 
were  painted  crimson.  Probably,  in  more  re- 
fined times,  as  under  Pericles,  these  fashions 
were  modified  by  a higher  reasoning,  and  over- 
ruled by  a consideration  of  principles  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  regarded.  The  subject 
was  important  in  a practical  point  of  view,  and 
a question  arose  in  reference  to  the  material 
itself.  To  attempt  the  application  of  poly- 
chromy to  the  exquisite  marble  of  Pentelicus 
appeared,  indeed,  to  paint  the  lily  and  to  gild 
the  rose.  The  excessive  and  painful  whiteness 
of  the  new  marble  had  been  justly  adverted  to, 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  what  had 
been  well  described  as  “ Nature’s  Polychromy” 


was  sure  to  arrive  in  course  of  time.  The 
chalky  effect  of  new  buildings  was  familiar  to 
all  architects ; but  he  thought  the  Greeks,  in 
such  noble  buildings  as  the  Parthenon,  relied 
upon  the  natural  complexion  given  by  time, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  paint  its  beautiful  sur- 
face. In  considering  the  principles  which 
governed  the  Greeks  in  the  use  of  polychromy, 
he  might  observe  that  their  temples  were  a 
kind  of  cabinet  work.  The  temple  of  Egina 
was  not  more  than  35  feet  high,  and  the  Par-  1 
thenon  only  60  feet : the, Temple  of  the  Giants, ! 
at  Agrigentum, — an  unprecedented  instance  of  J 
magnitude — was  120  feet  high.  In  the  beauti-  | 
ful  climate  of  Greece,  he  thought  a natural 
love  for  these  small  but  exquisite  temples,  and 
the  ease  and  pleasure  with  which  they  could  be  1 
minutely  examined,  would  induce  the  Greeks  ! 
to  paint  and  otherwise  embellish  them ; just 1 
as,  in  England,  the  fittings  in  our  apartments,  1 
as  bookcases,  and  cabinet  furniture,  were 1 
richly  decorated.  Size  was,  therefore,  an  im-  j 
portant  consideration.  He  believed  that  the  t 
extensive  introduction  of  painting  in  English  ^ 
churches  and  cathedrals  arose  from  pedantry,  j 
and  not  from  the  natural  feeling  of  this  coun- 
try and  climate.  He  would  suggest,  in  refer-  j 
ence  to  the  practical  application  of  Polychromy,  I 
that  it  should  be  introduced  with  very  great  | 
reserve  in  this  grey  climate,  although  it  may 
have  been  happily  and  properly  applied  under  j 
a more  brilliant  sky. 

Mr.  Nelson  (hon.  sec.)  said  that  in  a recent 
restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  exhibited  at  Paris  by 
M.  Paccard,  the  walls  of  the  cella  had  been  coloured  , 
red,  and  the  same  was  stated  to  have  been  the  case 
at  Egina. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  he  had  found  no  trices  ( 
of  such  colouring  at  Egina. 

M.  Servaas  de  Jong,  architect,  of  Amsterdam,  j 
visitor,  said  he  thought  that  the  subject  under  con-  j 
sideration  was  a very  dangerous  caprice  ; and  par-  i 
ticularly  so  because  it  was  brought  forward  and  j 
defended  by  a very  skilful  advocate.  He  did  not  j 
I believe  that  the  colouring  of  buildings,  termed  , 
polychromy,  deserved  so  much  consideration,  espe-  j 
I cially  in  England.  He  thought  that  if  colouring  | 

[ ever  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  for  the  external 
decoration  of  their  pagan  temples,  it  could  only  be  | 
considered  as  the  expression  of  a frivolous  and  | 
worldly,  not  to  say  physical,  religion.  Similar  | 
usage  of  colour  had  occurred  in  the  interior  of  | 
Roman  Catholic  cathedrals  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  in  the  present  day  to  cover  the  interior  of  an 
architectural  work,  civil  or  religious,  with  colours 
like  the  interior  of  a theatre,  would  be  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  simple  and  modest  character  of  the 
faith  of  the  English,  and  an  attack  upon  the  funda- 
mental law  of  architecture,  that  the  eye  rests  with 
delight,  without  being  dazzled,  upon  sublime  and 
harmonious  effects,  which  spring  from  the  chiar'o- 
scuro  of  the  profiles,  and  not  from  contrasted  co- 
louring. Polychromy  in  moderation  was  accept- 
able for  the  interior  of  buildings  dedicated  to  plea- 
sure and  relaxation,  as  well  as  in  private  houses, 
being  carried  out  on  information  existing  long  before 
the  publication  of  this  book;  but  it  was  not  adapted  | 
to  the  interior  of  public  edifices  devoted  to  study  and 
serious  business. 

Herr  Licht,  architect,  of  Berlin,  visitor,  explained 
his  views  as  to  the  intention  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  adopting  polychromy,  and  the  reasons  for  deco- 
rating with  colours  in  modern  architecture.  He 
considered  that  the  colours  were  intended  for  orna- 
ment ; that  they  were  indispensable  by  reason  of 
the  taste  for  colour  existing  among  southern 
nations  ; and  that  they  were  designed  for  protect- 
ing the  material.  Colour,  he  said,  was  an  effective, 
and  therefore  requisite  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  architect ; but  its  intended  effect  could  only  be 
produced  when  the  idea  which  the  architect  wished 
to  express,  was  harmoniously  and  perspicuously 
carried  out,  when  the  colour  completed  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  idea  itself.  That  the  Greeks,  whose 
architecture  we  admired  as  the  perfection  of  art, 
even  before  we  knew  its  connection  with  polychromy, 
employed  the  latter,  was  no  subject  for  reproach, 
either  to  the  artistic  cultivation  of  the  Greeks,  or  to 
our  own  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  their  structures. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  our  impressions  of 
Grecian  edifices  were  either  the  offspring  of  the 
imagination  alone,  which  pictured  them  as  existing 
under  our  gloomy  northern  sky  in  all  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  their  magnificent  material,  or  they  had 
been  acquired  from  actual  examination  of  the 
mouldering  ruins,  yellow  with  the  lapse  of  ages, 
under  the  clear  and  glorious  sky  of  Greece ; in 
either  case,  no  inharmonious  picture  met  the  eye  of 
cultivated  taste.  If  we  imagined,  however,  the 
temples  displayed  in  the  glittering  and  almost  trans- 
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parent  purity  of  their  white  material,  under  the 
lustre  of  a southern  sun — the  piercing  glare  of  such 
an  object  would  be  not  merely  injurious,  but  de- 
structive to  the  sight.  A building  of  well-burnt 
bricks,  of  hewn  stone,  or  covered  with  a weather- 
proof cement,  did  not  need  the  further  protection 
of  colour  ; but  the  structure,  which  had  lately 
developed  itself  in  England,  and  announced  a new 
era  in  architecture,  the  structure  in  iron,  required 
such  aid  from  the  very  nature  of  the  material.  A 
significant,  eventful  form  of  building,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  our  age  was  reflected  in  all  its  greatness. 

Mr.  Harding,  visitor,  thought  that  the  employ- 
ment of  colour  by  ancient  architects  on  their  build- 
ings, had  been  placed  beyond  dispute  by  the  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  at  the  last  meeting, 
and  that  the  point  which  remained  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  the  architects  of  the  present  day  should 
follow  this  example,  entirely  or  partially,  or  reject 
it  altogether.  Professor  Donaldson  had  said,  that 
we  should  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  exalted 
genius,  which  had  produced  monuments  that  had 
been  objects  of  admiration  and  text- books  of  study 
for  ages  ; hue  Mr.  Harding  could  not  easily  agree  in 
this  opinion,  unless  he  could  previously  persuade 
himself,  that  because  the  Greeks  were  great  as  archi- 
tects they  were  also  great  as  colourists.  With  the 
architect  as  with  the  sculptor,  form  was  the  great 
field  for  the  display  of  his  powers,  in  which  he  was 
the  acknowledged  teacher,  and  the  public  were  his 
pupils  ; but  if  he  touched  colour,  he  converted  his 
pupils  into  disputants,  and  made  those  who  would 
admire  his  forms  entirely  lose  sight  of  them  in  the 
provoked  discussion  on  his  application  of  colour. 
He  hoped  he  might  be  excused  for  this  expression  of 
his  opinion,  and  for  saying  that  he  preferred  to  be 
guided  to  conclusions  iu  theory,  and  results  in  prac- 
tice, on  this  subject,  by  an  older,  more  able,  and 
unerring  teacher — Nature.  Stone  of  any  kind 
might  be  employed  for  the  purposes  of  building,, 
and,  putting  aside  the  cost  of  obtaining  the  different 
marbles,  these  presented  tints  of  every  variety, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  abundantly  the  most  craving 
appetite  or  the  most  fastidious  taste  for  colour. 
Here  we  stood  in  no.  need  of  evanescent  pigments 
to  decorate  and  deaden,  and  leave  futurity  to  dis- 
cover, by  toil  and  travail,  whether  the  architects  of 
to-day,  who  would  be  ancient  masters  to  posterity, 
were  polychromists  as  well  as  architects. 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  expressed  his  fear  that  any- 
thing he  could  say  on  this  interesting  subject  would 
be  very  unsatisfactory.  The  question  was  not  al- 
together one  of  taste,  or  whether  the  Polychromy 
of  the  Greeks  was  such  as  we  should  approve  of ; 
because  we  did  not  at  present  know  enough  about 
it  to  form  an  opinion  on  that  point.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  public  attention  was  directed  to  the 
subject,  it  might  be  hoped  that  the  same  careful  in- 
vestigation would  be  bestowed  upon  the  colouring 
of  the  Parthenon  as  Mr.  Penrose  had  devoted  to 
its  form  ; and  it  would  then  be  known  whether  the 
Greeks  were  as  imperfect  in  their  application  of 
colour  as  Mr.  Harding  supposed.  For  himself  he 
did  not  believe  that  would  prove  to  be  the  case,  or 
that  a people  so  refined  as  they  were  could  be  so 
defective  in  their  knowledge  of  a sister  art.  lie 
could  not,  indeed,  conceive  it  for  an  instant.  There 
was  already  evidence  which  couLd  not  possibly  be 
controverted  that  the  Parthenon  was  partially 
coloured,  and  he  considered  that  it  might  be 
assumed,  in  fact,  that  it  was  entirely  coloured.  He 
agreed  with  Mr.  Donaldson  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Parthenon  was  first  covered  with  a thin  coating  of 
stucco.  Of  course  this  would  appear  very  frightful 
to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  look  upon  the 
white  marble  of  the  Parthenon  as  such  a wonder- 
fully beautiful  material.  He  denied  that  the  Greeks 
so  regarded  it.  The  Parthenon  was  not  complete 
in  any  way  without  its  colour ; nor  were  any  of  its 
mouldings  perfect  without  their  coloured  orna- 
ments. The  question  of  introducing  colour  in  this 
country  was  altogether  a distinct  one.  He  did  not 
think  the  time  had  arrived  for  us  to  do  so  ; indeed, 
we  were  not  able  yet  to  devise  an  architecture  of 
our  own.  When  we  had  made  our  own  buildings, 
we  might  colour  them  according  to  our  own  modes 
of  thought ; but  at  present  we  transplanted  a Greek 
temple  into  England  ; and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
colouring  on  it  would  be  no  more  out  of  place  than 
the  building  itself. 

Mr.  I‘ Anson,  Fellow,  stated  that  in  the  year  1836 
he  was  at  Athens,  when  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Victory  without  wings  had  just  been  discovered, 
and  upon  the  fragments  of  it  he  observed  distinct 
traces  of  painting,  especially  in  the  coffers  under 
the  pediment.  As  to  the  modern  application  of 
colour  to  external  architecture,  it  was  evident  that 
the  prevailing  feeling  had  been  against  it.  The 
effect  of  colour  in  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires,  now  in  progress,  was  highly  imposing. 
In  the  cathedrals  of  Coblentz  and  Cologne,  colour 
was  also  employed,  but  less  successfully  ; and  even 
the  most  ardent  admirers  of  polychromy  in  Germany 
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only  partially  applied  it  to  external  decoration,  j not  wonderful  and  all-excelling  achievements 
Ir.  Donaldson  wound  up  the  discussion,  and  ob-  of  technical  dexterity,  but  the  natural  and 
ed  that  the  question  under  discussion  was  simply  exalting  results  of  the  unimpeded  progress  of 
xestion  of  research,  the  object  being  to  establish  t]ie  sou|  0f  ar^  which  is  not  a theory,  nor  a 
;t ; and  justice  should  be  rendered  to  M.  H.ttorflF  j formuia  nor  a doctrine,  but  a life.  Considered 
his  labours,  with  that  end  m vtew  No  person,  then  in  reference  t0  the  entirety  of  life  before 

the  “ ^ of.  I wouM  offer  as  a definition  of  the 

ece  suggested  the  use  of  colour,  this  was  not  j thinS  art>  a spiritual  apprehension  of  nature  s 
i a question  of  climate;  because  in  the  frozen  j or  that  power  by  which  the  artist  using  his 
late  of  Russia  the  churches  were  covered  with  { intellectual  faculties  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
celain,  and  their  roofs  gilded  and  painted.  Size  tates  of  the  spirit,  discerns  in,  and  evolves 
also  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  There  ' from,  the  subject  of  his  action,  a range  of  ideal 
not  in  London  a portico  of  the  size  of  the  Par-  power  and  result,  which,  in  its  ordinary 
ion.  As  to  material,  the  Athenians  employed  acceptance,  it  gave  no  evidence  of  posses- 


ble  because  it  was  draper  than  stone  ; and  it 


sing  : the  broad  sea- port  river,  with  its  mast- 


well  adapted  to  show  those  beauties  of  form,  ’ cr0“,deJ  J0cks  its'  white- sailed  shins  and 
ch  was  » primary  object .with  them  Mr.  Hard-  id  steamers_  its  l0I,g-stretchi  n g quays,  its 
B ^a  M:eB£t^Uie  ap®  ' ^d«ates  and  shifting" busy  croW  of  men 
olour  would  produce  the  effect  of  life.  He  had  I winch  to  the  common  eye  is  suggestive  but  of 
loubt  the  ancient  Greeks  did  paint  their  statues ; ! t‘ie  speculations  of  commerce,  or  the  demands 
even  certain  modern  sculptors  were  endeavour-  of  toil,  is  to  the  painter  an  inexhaustible  pano- 
by  delicate  tints  upon  the  hair  and  garments,  ; rama  of  picturesque  combinations  of  form,  of 
roduce  the  same  effect.  Accustomed  as  we  were  exquisite  and  changing  harmonies  of  colour, 
onsider  a marble  statue  the  perfection  of  art,  it ' of  powerful  contrasts  of  effect,  and  ever-varied 
difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudice  against  phases  of  feeling  and  expression,  from  the 
ur ; but  the  more  the  question  was  studied,  the  c]ear  fresh  sparkle  of  the  early  morning,  to  the 
e should  we  do  justice  to  Greek  art,  and  advance  . aoft  slill  shadow  of  the  warm  dusky  evening  : 
,rt  ourselves.  He  certainly  believed  that  the  he  ]ooks  with  a spiritually  discerning  eye  on 
>Ho  was  painted  originally,  or,  at  all  events,  , , tf  , ' .,  „ , 

id  in  a delicate,  sensitive  manner,  to  neutralize  , e ue . 0 natuie,  ana  tt  the  lias  0 er 
effect  of  the  cold  marble.  In  his  recommends-  I beauty  8'Vef  ’<“<*  a"  answering  beauty  on  lus 
of  coloured  stones  Mr.  Harding  adopted  poly-  canvas  bright  with  the  lustre  of  the  life  of  art.  ; 

■ • And  the  poet  from  the  same  materials  can  build  ■ 
the  lofty  rhyme,  and  open  to  our  view  un- 
thought-of  depths — 


3my,  which  was  not  a question  of  material. 
! marble  arch  in  Oxford- street  was  a cold,  dead, 
eless  monument ; but  if  marble  of  different 
mrs  had  been  employed  for  the  columns,  the 
ie,  and  the  panels,  it  would  be  more  expressive 
more  beautiful. 


IE  ART:  ITS  NATURE,  RELATIONS, 
AND  TENDENCIES. 

F life  be,  as  in  its  best  and  most  compre- 
sive  signification  it  undoubtedly  is,  the 
mum  donum  of  man,  the  perfecting  of  which 
t once  his  greatest  present  advantage  and 
bestfuturehope,  it  follows,  as  a necessary  con- 
uence  with  regard  to  the  component  parts  of 
that  they  are  to  be  estimated  in  propor- 
i to  the  directness  and  extent  of  their  con- 
tion  with  its  highest  and  most  perfect 
elopment.  It  is  only  by  a continuous 
rence  to  the  perfected  idea  of  life  that  we 
establish  a correct  estimate  of  any  one  of 
component  parts,  or  rightfully  discern  the 
itions  and  tendencies  of  it.  I wish  after 
i method  to  examine  that  part  of  life  which 
call  Art  : I propose  to  inquire — lstly.  Its 
ure, — what  art  is  ; 2ndly.  Its  position  with 
ard  to  the  more  exact  and  practical  develop- 
nts  of  the  human  intellect, — or  its  relations 
science;  3rdly.  Its  tendencies, — what  in  its 
sent  state  it  does. 

,st.  What  is  Art?  The  dictionaries  offer 
three  equivalents  in  exchange  for  the  word 
rt,”  viz.  “ science — skill — cunning  as  if 

dying  in  the  professor  of  art,  knowledge  of 
principles,  experience  of  their  powers,  and 
:terity  in  their  application  ; and,  in  ordinary 
gment,  any  work  in  which  these  three  qua- 
js  are  so  far  displayed  as  adroitly  to  meet  a 
conceived  standard  of  taste,  is  estimated  as 
rork  of  art.  But  a small  amount  of  critical 
jerience,  if  only  it  be  united  to  truth- 
king  principle,  will  soon  discover  to  us 
,t  the  essential  being  or  vitality  of  art  is  not 
itained  in  the  dry  skeleton  of  rule  and 
!0ry;  and  that  it  is  possible  for  a man  to 
/e  at  his  finger-ends,  as  it  were,  the  Aca- 
n y Lectures  of  Reynolds  and  others,  or  the 
rks  of  Bach  and  Albretsberger,  or  the  pre- 
)ts  of  Vitruvius,  or  the  Ars  Poetica  of 
>race,  and  yet  be  an  ineffective  painter,  a 
iantic  musician,  an  imitative  architect,  a 
rd-jingling  poet;  for  it  is  not  the  rule  that 
ikes  the  artist,  but  the  artist  that  reveals 
i practically  expounds  the  rule,  which 
itself  a detached  portion  of  the  great 
tole  of  art;  and  an  attentive  examination 
the  great  works  of  the  great  masters  of  art 
11  show  us  that  they  were  wrought,  not  as 
»m  below  to  the  letter  of  an  arbitrary  and 
lexible  law,  but  as  from  above,  in  the  spirit 
a pervading  and  expansive  principle;  and 
3 Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Last  Judgment  of  the 
stine  Chapel,  the  Sinfonia  Eroica , or  the 
iradise  Lost,  are,  in  this  view  of  the  subject. 


“ Of  man,  of  nature,  and  of  human  life.” 

In  like  manner  the  architect,  from  necessities 
of  construction,  and  the  musician  from  impul- 
sive issues  of  sound,  work  in  obedience  to  the 
same  principle ; and  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  art,  we  ever  find  in  its  productions  an 
attempted  material  expression  of  the  feeling  of 
a spiritual  life.  For  as  in  the  moral  or  reli- 
gious life  goodness  is  the  prime  wisdom,  and 
in  the  intellectual  life  wisdom  is  the  chief  good, 
so  the  issue  of  the  art-life,  which  in  its  perfect 
form  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  the  former 
two,  is  the  feeling  and  expression  of  the  beau- 
tiful ; and  art  is  beauty  in  its  holiest  and  wisest 
form, — beauty  perfect  in  the  purity  of  good-  , 
ness,— pure  in  the  perfection  of  intellect.  | 

Again,  as  art  is  a life,  its  works  live  also ; 
for  as  art-law  is  hut  the  sample  or  exponent  of  i 
the  entirety  of  art,  so  art  itself  is  hut  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  sesthetical  infinity  beyond  it; 
and  its  works  partake  of  the  nature  of  their 
agent.  True,  they  are  subject  to  the  accidents  j 
of  times  and  fashions  ; they  may  be  decried, 
slandered,  or,  worst  of  all,  despised  ; but  in 
the  end  art,  like  wisdom,  is  justified  of  her 
children;  and  its  work,  emerging  from  un- , 
merited  obscurity,  assumes  its  legitimate  posi-  , 
tion;  or,  if  it  fade  into  oblivion,  dees  not  do  ( 
so  until  either,  by  direct  or  indirect  influence, 
it  has  given  birth  to  an  equally  excellent  and 
more  fortunate  successor. 

True  art  (in  its  full  acceptation)  is  an  ex- 
pression of  our  whole  life,  i.  e.,  of  all  nature 
and  human  history  and  experience ; and  when 
we  gaze  upon  any  real  work,  whether  it  he 
architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting,  or  whether 
Egyptian  or  Indian,  Roman  or  Gothic,  we 
behold  a reflection  of  nature, — its  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  under  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  life.  Art  is  nature,  not  with  correc- 
tions and  revisions,  hut  with  notes  and  anno- 
tations; and  as  it  is  nature  stamped  with  the 
signet  of  mind,  it  is  itself,  in  the  highest  sense, 
nature, — an  union  of  the  physical  and  the 
spiritual.  It  is  “ the  man-child  that  is  horn 
to  the  soul,”  whose  “ life  still  circulates  in  the 
babe.” 

Moreover,  the  arts  are  one ; they  are  alike 
discernments  of  the  spirit  or  higher  intellect ; 
and  their  works  are  alike  the  result  of  that 
spiritual  discernment.  Poetry  is  art,  as  all  the 
arts  are  poetry.  Poetry  may  he  looked  upon  as 
the  art-spirit  that  reveals  itself  in  a literary 
pictorial,  sculptural,  or  architectural  form ; 
and  it  is  the  living  presence  of  the  art-soul  in 
the  expressed  work  or  performance  that  stamps 
it  a work  of  art.  It  is  not  columns  and  en- 
tablatures, nor  buttresses  and  arches,  that 
constitute  a building  or  architecture;  nor  is  it 
an  acquaintance  with  the  recognised  canons 


of  art  that  make  the  architect,  but  the  power 
to  project  himself,  as  it  were,  into  these  media 
of  his  calling,  and  thus  expound,  in  characters 
of  wrought  and  carved  stone,  the  dictates  of 
the  oracle  within.  It  is  the  same  in  poetry, 
which  is  not  rythmic  or  cadenced  words,  hut  a 
voice  of  the  heart,  “ a thought  so  passionate  and 
alive,  that  like  the  spirit  of  a plant  or  an  animal, 
it  has  an  architecture  of  its  own.”  The  true  artist 
works  from  within  outwards,  and  the  man  that 
cannot  do  this  is  not  an  artist  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word, — if  he  be  only  master  of  the  tech- 
nicalities or  language  of  his  art.  Not  hut  that 
much  difference  exists  between  these  art-lan- 
guages, not  only  as  respects  the  mode  of  their 
reception  by  the  mind,  hut  with  regard  to  their 
relative  importance  in  their  respective  branches: 
sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  music 
cannot  be  attained  without  long  practice,  while 
poetry  requires  little  or  no  application  or  study 
of  rules,  scarcely  anything  beyond  common 
knowledge  of  language  and  grammar : the 
architect  and  artist  must  go  through  long  ele- 
mentary training  in  the  studio,  while  the  genius 
of  the  poet  may  blaze  out  in  a day,  and  illu- 
mine the  office  or  the  workshop  : the  architect 
and  painter  must  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
their  profession  : the  bard  may  walk 
“ In  glory,  and  in  joy, 

Behind  his  plough  upon  the  mountain  side.” 

He,  therefore,  who  has  learnt  to  repre- 
sent any  natural  object  faithfully,  though 
he  has  only  acquired  the  language  of  his  art, 
has  done,  I conceive,  a great  deal  more  towards 
being  a real  painter,  than  the  man  who  has 
learned  to  express  himself  grammatically  and 
melodiously  has  towards  being  a great  poet.  I 
deny  that  language  is  of  the  same  relative  im- 
portance in  all  the  arts, — that  the  value  or  im- 
portance of  a picture,  for  instance,  depends  as 
much  upon  the  mere  telling  of  a story,  as 
the  poem  upon  its  fable  or  subject.  I consider 
that  the  painting  is  infinitely  more  of  the 
picture  than  the  grammatical  and  cadenced 
words  are  of  the  poem,  because  the  painter’s 
art  is  almost  entirely  imitative.  In  painting, 
language  pervades  the  whole  art  and  all  its 
operations : the  painter  never  ceases  learning 
this  language  : increased  knowledge  of  it  is  part 
of  his  advancement.  Some  of  his  works  are 
almost,i  f not  entirely,  composed  of  language. 
To  paint  a picture  chiefly  to  tell  a tale  is  to  de- 
grade painting  as  an  art  of  the  beautiful ; — to 
take  it  out  of  its  province,  which  is  to  convey 
those  truths  that  could  not  be  taught  by  other 
means  than  those  that  appeal  to  the  eye  ; not 
to  convey  that  which  could  be  better  told  by 
other  arts.  To  show  how  small  a part  of  a great 
picture  the  telling  of  the  story  is,  and  how 
much  it  is  dependant  for  its  effect  upon  the 
charms  of  colour  and  form,  let  the  same  story 
be  told  in  plain  words,  or  made  the  subject  of 
a newspaper  paragraph.  Persons  who  deny 
this  consider  the  resemblances  between  the  arts, 
but  forget  their  differences  : as  the  poet  has 
to  assert  those  truths  in  words  that  could  not 
be  expressed  on  canvass  or  in  marble,  so  the 
painter  and  sculptor  are  to  raise  those  ideas 
and  excite  those  emotions  that  can  only,  or 
at  least  best,  be  raised  and  excited  through  the 
medium  of  the  eye;  and  the  musician  those 
that  the  ear  only  can  receive,  or  best  receive. 
There  are  truths  of  nature  to  be  impressed  upon 
the  heart  that  could  not  be  put  into  words,  and 
can  only  be  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
the  sight;  and  such  are  among  the  embodi- 
ments of  the  painter,  sculptor,  and  architect. 
What  is  here  said  in  reference  to  the  eye  may 
be  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  ear,  which  has 
also  its  especial  and  exclusive  province  in  art. 
Who,  I would  ask  with  Carlyle,  could  describe 
in  logical  words  the  effect  that  music  has  on 
us  ? 

But  to  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  arts 
themselves.  In  every  one  of  the  fine  arts,  as 
I endeavoured  to  show  on  a former  occasion, 
the  same  law  holds  sway  : the  elements  used 
for  any  one  art,  as  essential  to  a given  expres- 
1 sion,  are  those  which  are  also  employed  in  the 
others.  The  architect,  for  instance,  takes  the 
1 elements  of  sublimity,  and  the  broad  and  har- 
monious  walls  rise  up,  and  we  stand  under  the 
' dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  gaze  on  the  chaste  fane 
1 of  Minerva.  Next  comes  the  musician,  and 
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the  orchestra  is  thronged  with  its  thousand 
voices ; in  baoad  streams  of  sound  pour  out 
each  well-defined  phrase,  with  a full  and  telling 
energy,  as  with  a voice  of  deep  calling  unto 
deep  ; the  answering  parts  fugue  in,  whilst 
harmonic  purity  adds  its  soul  of  strength 
to  all,  and  we  listen  entranced  whilst  Handel 
rolls  out  the  sphered  thunders  of  his  halle- 
lujah. The  sculptor  next  essays,  and  the 
colossal  statue  towers  up  : in  broad  folds 
falls  the  drapery  : lofty  decision  of  expression 
marks  the  attitude,  energetic  fulness  the  con- 
totir,  a dignified  purity  the  whole  treatment ; 
and  we  gaze  with  wonder  on  the  Moses  of 
Michelangelo.  The  poet  next  succeeds,  and 
then  (in  the  highest  degree)  the  elementary 
terms  are  no  longer  words,  but  living  realities  : 
the  magnitude  is  magnitude  of  soul  ; the 
’breadth,  a world-encircling  comprehensiveness 
of  the  intellect;  the  decision,  a subtle  and 
•unerring  exactitude  of  definition ; the  fulness, 
an  inexhaustible  depth  and  pregnancy  of  mean- 
ing; the  purity,  a celestial  exaltation  of  lan- 
guage ; and  we  drink  in  the  inspiration  of  that 
most  ancient  poem  spoken  unto  Job  “ out  of 
the  whirlwind.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  this  mode  of 
exposition  further,  and  to  show  that  in  every 
variety  of  expression  the  same  principle  of  in- 
flection holds  good  in  every  branch  of  art ; and 
it  is  easy,  too,  to  object  to  this,  that  it  is  an 
argument  more  of  fanciful  analogy  than  of 
primary  identity;  but  those  who  would  ad- 
vance this  objection  seem  to  forget  that  art 
■being  in  its  expression  the  offspring  of  idealism, 
•the  analogies  of  the  separate  branches  are  ideal 
likewise,  and  as  such  cannot  be  propounded 
with  the  precision  of  a mathematical  problem. 
We  cannot  in  every  case  convert  the  practical 
a ules  of  any  one  branch  of  art  into  those  of  any 
other,  as  we  would  convert  fractions  into  deci- 
mals ; but  the  identity  of  principle  may  be 
6een,  and  by  the  mode  of  illustration  I have 
adopted  is,  I think,  shown  as  clearly  as  we  can 
discern  the  integral-part  identity  of  the  decimal 
with  the  fraction  ; and  the  practical  analogies 
that  we  can  point  out,  though  few  in  number, 
offer  very  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
■ideal  ones  : the  musical  law,  for  instance,  of 
'harmonic  progression  which  prohibits  the 
monotony  of  similar  motion,  and  the  consecu- 
tion of  fifths  and  octaves,  needs  little  more 
than  the  substitution  of  pictorial  for  musical 
terms  to  render  it  into  the  rule  of  painting, 
which  forbids  the  repetition  of  similar  lines  and 
-forms,  and  the  monotony  of  equivalent  tones  of 
colour.  The  rule,  too,  by  which  the  discord 
is  used  in  music  in  opposing  juxtaposition  to 
the  concord,  yet  connected  with  it  by  prepara- 
tion, and  led  off  to  it  again  by  resolu- 
tion, is  strikingly  similar  to  the  picto- 
rial rule,  by  which  the  highest  light  and 
deepest  shadow  are  brought  into  immediate 
opposition,  yet  harmonized  by  a just  con- 
nection with  their  respective  masses.  The 
•central  identity  of  the  Proteus,  art,  is  further 
•evidenced  by  the  reciprocal  influence  of  its 
respective  branches : the  architect  supplies 
the  painter  with  a subject,  and  the  painter,  in 
return,  furnishes  the  architect  with  valuable 
'hints  of  picturesque  combination  : the  painter 
and  musician  inspire  the  poet,  who  in  return 
inspires  them  ; the  margin  of  Michaelangelo’s 
copy  of  the  Divina  Comedia  is  crowded  with 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  text ; and  traces  of 
a feeling  are  often  perceived  in  painters  and 
sculptors  caught  from  some  great  preceding 
poet,  whose  spirit  is  long  recognised  in  their 
productions.*  S.  H. 


Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  Institute  met  on  Thursday,  the 
5th  instant.  Mr.  Rhind  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  on  “The  National  Monument 
of  Scotland,”  by  Mr.  George  Cleghorn,  of 
Weems.  The  paper  concluded  by  strongly 
urging  the  people  of  Scotland  to  carry  the 
magnificent  work  to  a conclusion.  It  was 
6tated  that  Mr.  Linning  Woodman  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  a Scotchman  in  London, 
offering  to  give  no  less  a sum  than  10,000/.  if 
the  people  of  Scotland  would  bestir  themselves 
in  earnest  for  the  completion  of  the  monument. 

* To  be  continued. 


THE  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  recent  commis- 
sion has  been  printed,  and  will  very  soon  be 
placed  before  Parliament.  We  are  able  to  lay 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  leading  points 
elicited  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry.  First,  as 
to  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  purchasing 
the  building  precisely  as  it  now  stands.  Sir 
Charles  Fox  stated  that  the  contractors  had 
received  from  the  Royal  Commissioners  about 
140,000/.  for  the  use  of  the  building,  and  that 
the  latter  declined  to  entertain  the  question  of 
its  purchase,  though  they  still  had  the  power 
of  buying  it  for  a total  of  205,000/.  The 
value  of  the  materials,  to  pull  down  and  sell, 
had  been  estimated  at  33,250 /.  and  the  labour 
and  materials  had  actually  cost  the  contractors 
160,000/.  Some  private  bond  fide  offers  had 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  building, 
but  they  would  not  entertain  them  till  the 
Government  decided;  and,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  price  to  the  Government  (in 
addition  to  the  140,000/.  paid  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners)  would  be  65,834/.  besides  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  structure  from  the  1st 
of  December  last,  and  interest  on  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  already  received  and 
the  total  price  to  the  date  of  the  purchase. 

The  next  item  was  the  cost  of  the  extensive 
alterations  necessary  to  render  the  building  of 
a permanent  character,  so  as  to  require  only 
ordinary  repairs  for  fifty  years  to  come.  The 
estimate  for  these  was  26,000/.  Another  im- 
portant part  of  the  inquiry  related  to  the  cost 
of  taking  down  the  building  and  restoring  the 
site,  and  re-erecting  it  in  some  other  situation. 
In  this  operation,  the  above  alterations  for 
making  it  permanent  would  be  included.  This 
cost  would  be  61,500/.  assuming  that  the 
building  was  only  removed  within  a carting 
distance,  such  as  Battersea  or  Kew,  and  that 
the  site  should  be  as  favourable  for  the  founda- 
tions as  in  Hyde-park.  A permanent  struc- 
ture, therefore,  in  another  place,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  present,  might  be  obtained  for 
127,334/. — always  in  addition  to  the  amount 
already  paid.  If  made  permanent,  the  annual 
cost  of  maintaining  the  building  in  good  con- 
dition, including  painting,  without  reference  to 
its  application  to  any  special  purpose,  would 
be  5,000/. 

Mr.  Dilke’s  evidence  was  limited  to  the 
details  of  a suggestion  made  by  him  for  re- 
moving to  the  present  building  some  portions 
of  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum.  He 
dwelt  upon  the  overcrowded  state  of  that  col- 
lection, and  the  intended  outlay  of  200,000/. 
for  an  addition  to  it  of  the  side  towards  Mon- 
tague-place;  which  might  be  saved  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  Exhi- 
bition Building. 

Mr.  Fleming,  the  head  gardener  to  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  at  Trenthara,  gave  some 
evidence  on  the  proposed  conversion  of  the 
building  to  the  purpose  of  a winter  garden. 
Separate  portions  might  be  heated  to  any  tem- 
perature ; but,  generally,  a sufficient  degree  of 
warmth  to  exclude  frost  was  all  that  would  be 
required.  He  suggested  acacias, oranges, citrons, 
camellias,  rhododendrons,  fuschias,  balsams, 
&c.  as  the  kind  of  plants  to  be  introduced,  and 
estimated  the  necessary  labour  at  500/.  a year 
(exclusive  of  staff) ; but  in  reference  to  other 
points  that  were  suggested,  admitted  that  it 
would  be  insufficient. 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  urged  the  same  appro- 
priation of  the  building,  and  entered  fully  into 
its  details.  The  only  departure  he  would  sug- 
gest from  a moderate  temperature,  would  be 
in  one  small  portion  of  the  building,  which  he 
would  appropriate  to  the  Victoria  Regia.  He 
objected  to  any  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
building,  and  thought  no  site  could  be  better 
for  it  ihan  Hyde-park.  He  submitted  a view, 
plans,  and  estimates,  for  its  conversion  to  the 
purpose  in  question,  including  four  brick 
towers  (coated  with  ground  glass)  at  the 
angles,  for  the  ventilating  shafts.  This  project 
included  semicircular  additions  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  with  buildings  for  gardening  pur- 
poses; and  an  entrance  and  exit  in  the  Ken- 
sington-road,  for  the  passage  of  visitors,  by 
staircases,  across  the  Drive  into  the  gallery- 
floor  of  the  building.  His  estimate  was,  for 
ground-work  in  the  interior,  5,000/. ; heating 


by  warm  water,  7,000/. ; walks,  &c.  5,000/. ; 
the  proposed  additions,  towers,  entrances,  and 
improved  ventilation,  32,000/. ; contingencies, 
3,000/. ; making  a total  of  52,000 /.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  would  be  5,000/.  a year  for  the 
building,  and  7,000/.  a year  for  the  garden. 
He  should  have  wished  the  building  to  be 
opened  gratuitously,  but  as  it  must  be  self- 
sustaining,  a small  admission-fee  must  be 
charged, — one  penny  on  certain  days,  and 
more  on  others — with  yearly  tickets.  A much 
better  building  for  the  purpose,  by  beginning 
de  novo,  and  introducing  various  improve- 
ments in  design  and  construction,  would  pro- 
bably not  much  exceed,  in  cost,  the  alteration 
of  the  present. 

Mr.  Kelk  represented  the  injury  he  had  sus- 
tained by  being  unable  to  sell  his  houses  since 
the  Exhibition  Building  had  been  placed  in 
front  of  them.  No  other  cause  had  prevented 
their  going  off,  and  applicants  were  now  only 
waiting  to  know  the  fate  of  the  building.  He 
had  contributed  1,500/.  towards  obtaining  an 
opening  to  the  Park  at  Princes-gate,  and  would 
give  3,000/.  more  rather  than  have  the  build- 
ing made  permanent.  No  building  there, 
however  handsome,  could  be  otherwise  than 
injurious  to  his  property.  He  had  already  lost 
5,000/.  in  interest,  ground-rent,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  Hawkins,  of  the  British  Museum, 
stated  that  that  building  was  much  too  small, 
and  its  Grecian  architecture  the  worst  possible 
for  the  purposes  of  a museum.  The  Exhibi- 
tion Building  was,  however,  a mere  case,  and 
the  expense  of  constructing  a museum  within 
it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  that  of  erecting 
a new  building  in  the  best  possible  way  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  sculptures  were  removed  from 
the  British  Museum,  they  ought  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  coins,  medals,  bronzes,  vases, 
and  even  the  library.  A building  of  iron  and 
glass  attached  to  the  present  Museum  might 
possibly  be  very  beneficial : and  the  building 
in  Hyde-park  would  be  well  suited  for  the  re- 
ception of  casts  from  the  marbles  in  the 
Museum,  and  of  all  the  best  statues  in  Europe. 

Mr.  H.  Cole,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
National  Gallery  is  to  be  removed  to  Hyde- 
park,  proposed  the  immediate  appropriation  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  to  a great  educational  in- 
stitute, combining  many  important  objects. 
Among  these  were  a trade  collection  (already 
in  progress  of  formation  in  the  building),  and 
collections  in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  museum 
at  Kew,  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
the  School  of  Design,  the  British  Museum  — 
especially  an  archaeological  collection,  &c.  &c. 
All  these  establishments  were  suffering  from 
want  of  room,  and  it  was  most  important  to 
use  the  existing  building.  The  School  of 
Design  should  be  at  once  removed  there.  As 
the  building  was  not  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  for  these  purposes,  he  proposed  to 
lease  it  only  (at  an  estimated  cost  of  14,000/. 
a year);  and  believed  that  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  would  lead  the  public  in  a very  few 
years  to  demand  and  pay  for  a better  building. 
It  was  important,  however,  to  begin  at  once,  and 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  covered  space, 
so  much  wanted  for  many  useful  purposes. 


Schools  for  Yarmouth.— The  want  of 
school  accommodation  at  the  north  end  of: 
Yarmouth  being  much  felt,  it  is  proposed  to 
convert  to  the  purpose  the  old  Benedictine 
Priory,  adjoining  the  churchyard  and  par- 
sonage. This  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Norwich,  who  have  agreed  to  convey  it 
to  trustees  for  the  school,  free  of  expense  ; but 
as  the  buildings  are  now  under  lease  for  a term 
of  years,  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  the  tenant- 
right,  for  which  600/.  are  required.  It  is  pro- 
posed, by  the  conversion  of  old  buildings  and 
the  erection  of  others,  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  750  children  in  three  school-rooms, 
with  class-rooms  to  each,  and  two  residences, — 
the  whole  to  cost,  with  the  site,  2,300/.  The 
old  hall  of  the  Priory,  now  used  as  stables 
and  hay-lofts,  52  feet  long,  by  30^  feet  wide, 
will  be  the  boys’  school — a noble  room,  and 
well  worthy  of  restoration  for  so  good  a pur- 
pose. We  wish  the  committee  success  in  their 
endeavours,  and  shall  be  glad  if  this  notice 
procure  them  any  assistance. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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HOOD-MOULD  TERMINATIONS. 


HOOD-MOULD  TERMINATIONS. 

The  annexed  sketches  represent  hood- 
ould  terminations  from  Little  Wenham 
riory,  Suffolk,  one-fourth  the  real  size. 

R.  H.  S. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS. 

Although  the  newspapers  have  teemed 
ith  the  discussions  upon  the  failure  of  Dr. 
eid’s  attempt  to  ventilate  the  House  of 
oinmons,  and  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been 
lowed  to  make  an  ex  parte  statement,  throw- 
g the  whole  of  the  blame  on  Sir  Charles 
arry,  without  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
ply,  I have  not  yet  seen  in  any  publication  a 
atement  of  the  facts  sufficiently  lucid  to 
table  the  public  to  judge  of  the  case  upon  its 
al  merits.  Having  had  constant  opportu- 
ties  during  the  last  three  years  of  watching 
1 the  arrangements  connected  with  this  ques- 
on,  I beg  to  lay  before  you  in  as  concise  a 
ianner  as  possible  a statement  of  facts,  upon 
le  principal  points  to  which  Dr.  Reid,  in  his 
Iddence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
ebruary  6tb,  1852,  attributes  his  failure. 

Since  the  year  1846,  when  the  House  of 
jiords  “subverted”  Dr.  Reid’s  plans,  and  con- 
ned the  exercise  of  his  talents  exclusively  to 
le  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Charles  Barry 
pnsidered  it  necessary  to  have  the  whole  of 
)r.  Reid’s  requisitions  conveyed  to  him  in 
■riting ; and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
een  carried  out  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact 
iat  upwards  of  57,000 1.  have  been  expended 
jn  his  plans  alone,  and  further,  from  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Seymour  in  the  House  of 
ilommons  last  Wednesday  week  (who,  as 
:ae  official  superior  both  of  architect  and  venti- 
litor,  may  be  supposed  to  possess  an  accurate 
inowledge  of  the  subject),  “ that  in  no  case  had 
ay  written  requisition  of  Dr.  Reid’s  been  dis- 
carded,” we  may,  I think,  fairly  assume 
mat  every  facility  to  carry  out  his  plans  has 
leen  afforded  him,  and  that  the  whole  of  his 
lemands  have  been  complied  with,  with  the 
ingle  exception  of  the  removal  of  the  paint 
tot  offensive  oil,  as  he  stated)  from  the  perfo- 
ated  iron  floor  of  the  House, 
f This  paint,  of  which  the  Doctor  makes  one 
jif  the  great  points  contributing  to  his  failure, 
as  been  laid  on  more  than  eighteen  months  ; 
!nd  I will  ask  any  practical  man,  what  quantity 
,'f  “offensive  oil  ” can  remain  to  contaminate 
|ir  passing  in  contact  with  it  after  that  time; 
,hd,  as  a further  proof  of  the  small  value  of 
Inis  objection,  I may  mention  that  the  floor  of 
be  House  of  Lords,  upon  the  ventilation  of 
rhich  not  a dissentient  voice  has  been  heard 
|ince  its  completion,  was  coated  in  a similar 
manner. 

j-  Another  matter  to  which  Dr.  Reid  attributes 
is  failure,  is  the  imperfect  ventilation  of  the 
tas-lamps.  These,  which  are  constructed  on 
raraday’s  patent,  I have  myself  tested,  by 
tartly  removing  the  talc  cover  over  the  top  of 
le  glass,  and  I have  in  every  case  found  a 
prong  current  inwards,  incontrovertibly  prov- 
ing that  the  products  of  combustion  are  entirely 
inrried  off,  without  contaminating  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  House. 


which  of  the  causes  the  failure  of  the  ventila- 
tion has  arisen  ; whether  from  those  to  which 
Dr.  Reid  attributes  it,  viz.  to  the  lamps,  drains, 
oil,  chimneys,  &c.  or  from  the  failure  of  the 
steam-engine,  which  he  had  provided  to  propel 
the  current  of  air  through  the  House,  and 
which,  although  abandoned  by  him,  was 
passed  unnoticed  in  his  evidence. 

Again,  can  it  be  credited,  that  after  receiving 
for  superintending  the  ventilation  of  this  com- 
paratively small  chamber,  since  the  year  1846, 
a large  salary,  together  with  a staff  of  1,3007. 
per  annum,  to  which,  his  original  assistance 
being  found  inadequate,  he  demanded  and 
obtained  the  addition  of  three  engineers,  he 
should  without  previous  protest,  although  he 
states  “he  anticipated  those  defects,”  have 
allowed  the  House  of  Commons  to  meet,  and 
after  nearly  stifling  them  with  the  impurity  of 
| the  atmosphere,  should,  upon  being  examined, 
coolly  tell  them  that  for  2007.  or  3007.  he  could 

“ remedy  the  great  defects  in  two  days  ” ! ! ! 

j Further,  can  it  be  believed,  that  Dr.  Reid,. 
If  Dr.  Reid  imagines  he  can  quietly  draw  after  replying  (to  one  question  of  Lord 
down  his  air,  without  its  being  reversed  by  the  | Seymour)  that  he  was  a “ medical  man  and 
rarified  column  produced  over  these  lamps,  he  | not  an  architect,”  and  to  another,  that^  he  was 
proves  the  truth  of  his  own  statement,  “ that  a “ medical  man  and  not  an  engineer,”  should 
he  might  as  well  be  asked  to  control  the  air  of  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  him  entire 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.”  j control  over  the  architect,  whose  system  of 

This  is  indeed  “ a practical  difficulty  under  ventilation,  carried  throughout  the  remainder 
which  he  labours.”  of  the  building,  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory 

The  imperfection  of  the  drains  is  another  j and  comparatively  inexpensive  ? 
matter  complained  of,  although  the  Doctor  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  ask  whether  the- 
must  have  known  from  the  plans,  the  purpose,  j foregoing  facts  do  not  prove,  either 
and  position  of  each.  A portion  of  them  were  j That  Dr.  Reid’s  system  is  a failure  m prin- 
even  put  in  by  workmen  under  his  directions,  ciple ; or, 

and  from  his  own  drawings.  It  is,  indeed,  j That  from  his  want  of  practical  knowledge- 
true  that  had  not  the  greatest  possible  care  he  has  been  unable  to  apply  it  to  the  build- 
been  taken  to  prevent  offensive  matter  from  ing  ; or, 

entering  these  drains,  and  also  in  trapping  I That  he  has,  from  some  unaccountable 
them  effectually,  the  Doctor  would  have  brought  motive,  purposely  failed.  Wm.  Jeakes. 
about  the  result  of  which  he  complains,  by  j *#*  -\ye  insert  Mr.  Jeakes’s  statement,, 
blowing  his  steam  and  hot  water  into  them,  I because  We  know  he  is  intimately  conversant 
the  effect  of  which,  in  creating  offensive  ' wjth  the  particulars,  but  we  must  reserve  any 
vapours,  every  practical  man  is  fully  aware  of.  1 0pjnion  as  to  the  success,  or  otherwise,  of  Sir 
Another  “great  practical  difficulty”  that  the  Charles  Barry  as  a ventilator.  It  requires  a 


Doctor  advances  is,  that  although  the  area 
which  was  committed  to  his  charge  to  venti- 
late was  defined  architecturally  “by  walls  at 
one  place  and  walls  at  another,  it  could  not  be 
defined  as  a pneumatic  boundary,  for  there  were 
no  means  taken  to  exclude  the  external  atmo- 
sphere where  the  architectural  boundary  ter- 
minated.” 

I am  quite  sure,  Sir,  that  your  readers  will 
consider  that  this,  instead  of  being  an  obstacle, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  his 
system ; for  had  his  “ pneumatic  boundary  ” 
been  defined,  as  he  wished  it  to  be,  by  the 
external  atmosphere,  he  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  continual  fluctuations  in  tempera- 
ture, varying  from  20  deg.  to  80  deg.  Fahr.; 
he  would  then  have  been  “ subjected  to  currents 
on  every  side,  which  blow  hot  and  cold  air;” 
whereas,  being  surrounded  as  he  is,  by  a per- 
fectly ventilated  area,  capable  of  being  main- 
tained at  any  required  temperature,  an  un- 
limited command  is  given  him  over  the 
temperature  of  the  currents  of  which  he  com- 
plains. 

Another  practical  difficulty  under  which  the 
Doctor  states  he  labours,  is  “ from  innumerable 
chimneys,  that  pour  forth  volumes  of  smoke 
into  the  surrounding  lobbies.  Torrents  of 
smoke  come  in,  so  that  the  House  sits  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.” 

Although  a few  of  the  chimneys  surrounding 
the  House  lobby  did  at  first  smoke,  immediate 
and  effectual  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  evil,  which  could  and  ought 
to  have  been  remedied  before  the  sitting  of  the 
House,  had  the  Doctor’s  system  been  in  full 
operation. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  faults  that 
Dr.  Reid  in  his  evidence  alleges  have  prevented 
the  carrying  out  to  perfection  his  system 
of  ventilation,  but  he  has  entirely  omitted  a 
most  important  fact,  viz.  that  for  the  purpose 
of  propelling  a sufficient  current  of  air  through 
the  House,  a steam-engine  was  provided,  and 
fixed  under  his  directions,  connected  with  a 
large  fan,  which  engine  was  obliged  to  be  re- 
moved in  consequence  of  the  great  noise  made 
in  its  working  being  heard  over  the  House. 

Your  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  from 


large  stomach  to  swallow  a charge  of  200,0007; 
for  such  a purpose.  We  propose  a personal 
examination  next  week. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  DISTINCTION. 

BETWEEN  CATHEDRAL  AND  PARO- 
CHIAL CHURCHES.* 

The  lowest  class  of  structures  which  seem 
to  me  to  approximate  in  any  degree  to  the 
character  of  a minster,  are  certain  moderate— 
sized  cross  churches  without  aisles,  but  with 
four  arms  of  the  full  height,  and  with  the  pre- 
dominant central  tower.  Those  that  I am 
going  to  mention  were  actually  conventual, 
and  I think  there  is  something  about  them 
which  at  once  indicates  the  fact.  Such  is 
Leonard  Stanley,  in  Gloucestershire,  a perfect 
Norman  shell,  with  later  alterations  harmonised 
with  the  original  work,  in  a manner  unusually 
careful  and  ingenious.  Such  is  Llanbadarn- 
fawr,  in  Cardiganshire ; such  seem  to  have 
been  several  other  of  the  smaller  Welsh  mo- 
nastic churches,  as  the  priories  at  Haverford- 
west and  St.  Dogmael’s,  though  these  seem  to 
have  introduced  a much  greater  degree  of 
ornament.  At  St.  Dogmael’s,  some  parts 
were  vaulted,  as  was  also  intended  in  the 
choir  at  Leonard  Stanley.  At  Pill,  near  Mil- 
ford Haven,  there  stands  a very  fine  fragment, 
—a  single  arch  of  a central  tower,  which,  to 
judge  from  such  slight  evidence,  would  seem  to 
be  the  remains  of  a church  quite  of  the  same 
type  as  Stanley  or  Llanbadarn. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  traced 
in  Lapley  Church,  Staffordshire,  which  was 
also  conventual,  but  a rather  more  elaborate 
tower  takes  away  somewhat  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  type,  and  the  present  aspect  of  the 
building  is  certainly  not  improved  by  the 
demolition  of  its  transepts.  The  same  cha- 
racter possibly  also  existed  at  Stanton  Harcourt 
and  Cholsey,  but  later  alterations  have  done 
much  to  destroy  it.  In  all,  or  most,  of  these 
churches,  we  may  observe  the  great  propor- 
tionate length  given  to  the  western  limb. 

I am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a nearer 
approach  to  the  conventual  idea  in  these  aisle- 


* See  p.  4,  ante. 
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less  churches  than  in  most  of  those  which 
might  formally  rank  immediately  above  them, 
cross  churches,  namely,  with  aisles.  Certainly, 
no  form  better  combines  simplicity,  regularity, 
and  picturesque  effect  than  that  of  Stanley  and 
Llanbadarn  ; and  its  very  simplicity  prevents 
the  admission  of  any  positively  opposite  ele- 
ment. Whereas,  when  there  are  aisles,  the 
aisles  may  be  treated,  inside  or  out,  in  a purely 
parochial  way,  or  some  irregularity  may  be 
introduced  which  may  make  them  depart 
farther  from  the  type  of  the  minster  than  the 
smaller  buildings.  Thus,  at  Purton  and  Chel- 
tenham, as  I before  said,  there  is  a picturesque 
grouping  of  gables  and  distinct  roofs,  unsuited 
to  the  cross  form  : at  Cricklade,  notwithstand- 
ing some  exceedingly  noble  individual  features, 
there  is  a general  irregularity,  which  is  highly 
displeasing.  I certainly  think  that  every  cross 
church  with  aisles  ought  to  have  a clerestory, 
if  only  to  avoid  the  junction  of  the  ai.-le  and 
transept  roofs,  which  is  not  agreeable  on  so 
large  a scale. 

Now  when  this  clerestory  is  combined  with 
a high  roof,  we  have  gained,  in  external  effect 
at  least,  another  very  important  step  towards 
the  cathedral  effect.  In  common  parish 
churches  we  generally  have  to  choose  between 
a clerestory  and  a high  roof,  the  height  being 
not  sufficient  to  allow  of  both.  When  both 
are  united  there  is  an  appearance  of  general 
bulk,  which  is  highly  effective.  This  may  be 
seen  very  eminently  in  the  Priory  Church  at 
Brecon,— I suppose  the  grandest  existing 
church  in  Wales,  after  St.  David’s  and  Llan- 
daff,  and  which  ought  to  be  the  cathedral  of  a 
new  diocese.  This  church  is  a great  advance 
upon  Llandabarn ; besides  the  nave  aisles, 
though  there  are  no  regular  aisles  to  the  choir, 
there  is  a rather  complicated  arrangement  of 
chapels,  and  the  choir,  a splendid  specimen  of 
the  pure  Lancet  style,  has  been  designed  for 
vaulting.  It  comes  very  near  to  the  character 
of  a minster,  but  has  not  quite  attained  it. 
Even  at  Shiffnal,  the  union  of  the  high  roof 
and  clerestory,  though  the  latter  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  even  pierced,  produces  a sort  of 
solemn  and  quasi-monastic  effect,  quite  beyond 
the  common  run  of  parochial  cross  churches. 
We  see  the  same  union  in  Wimborne  Minster ; 
but  this  church,  on  the  one  hand,  has  other 
cathedral  features ; on  the  other,  the  choir 
clerestory  is  insignificant;*  while  that  of  the 
nave,  with  its  square-headed  windows,  is  of  an 
eminently  parochial  character,  and  very  inferor 
to  the  beautiful  one  at  Brecon. 

Another  very  great  point,  and  one  even  more 
rarely  secured  than  the  high  roof  and  cleres- 
tory, is  to  have  a genuine  west  front,  forming 
a real  architectural  composition.  Every  one 
must  have  seen  how  often  in  churches,  even  of 
very  considerable  pretensions,  which  have  a 
central  tower,  the  west  front  seems  to  be  in  a 
manner  left  to  itself,  not  made  to  form  any 
architectural  design.  This  is  conspicuous  in 
Shiffnal  Church  ; in  St.  Giles,  Northampton  ; 
and  even  in  so  large  and  sumptuous  a church 
as  St.  Mary’s,  Stafford,  where  no  care  or  orna- 
ment whatever  is  bestowed  upon  the  west 
front:  even  one  of  the  aisles  is  left  without  any 
western  window.  Felmersham,  in  Bedford- 
shire,  figured  in  Mr.  Petit’s  “Architectural 
Character,”  is  a grand  example  to  the  con- 
trary, as  far  as  concerns  the  nave,  whose  ter- 
mination is  sumptuously  arcaded ; but  even 
here  the  ends  of  the  aisles  are  left  quite  bare. 
So  at  Berkeley,  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
most  noble  Lancet  composition,  but  it  is  ruined 
by  the  beggarly  terminations  of  the  aisles  of 
rather  later  date.  Replace  the  nave  gable,  and 
build  a pair  of  western  towers,  and  this  front 
would  rival  Llandaff;  but  at  present  it  is  not  a 
satisfactory  whole.  At  Melton  Mowbray  a 
very  fair  Decorated  front  is  spoiled  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a magnificent  western  porch. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  two  noble 
churches  of  Yatton  and  Crewkerne,  in  Somer- 
setshire. I will  not  enter  into  any  minute 
criticisms  upon  them,  having  recently  done  so 
before  the  Archaeological  Society  of  their  own 
county;  but  I may  say  that  here  we  have  real 


* Since  this  was  written,  I find  from  Mr.  Petit’s  paper 
iu  the  Salisbury  proceedings,  that  a Norman  clerestory 
exists  at  Wimborne,  though  blocked,  below  the  Per- 
pendicular one. 


architectural  designs,  worthy  of  forming  part 
of  a cathedral  or  abbey.  Crewkerne  front  is 
very  like  that  of  Bath,  but  incomparably  finer. 
That  of  Yatton  I selected  as  the  frontispiece  to 
my  “ History  of  Architecture;”  and  I may 
mention  that  Mr.  Jevvitt  and  I,  between  us, 
though  by  far  the  greater  share  of  blame  rests 
with  myself,  have  contrived  to  convert  the 
hexagonal  turrets  into  octagonal  ones. 

The  whole  nave  of  Yatton,  externally  at 
least,  may  be  considered  as  approaching  very 
nearly  to  the  cathedral  type : would  that  its 
tower,  choir,  and  transepts  were  worthy  of  it. 

I think,  then,  we  may  fairly  set  down  that  a 
cross  church,  with  the  four  ends  of  equal 
height,  and  a predominant  central  tower,  with 
a clerestory,  and  high  roof,  and  a regular  west- 
ern font,  makes  considerable  approach  in  its 
external  effect  to  the  type  of  a minster.  Of 
course,  if  the  style  be  Perpendicular,  the  high 
roof  is  of  less  consequence,  but  we  must  then 
have  pinnacles  and  rich  parapets  in  lieu.  But 
I know  of  no  strictly  parochial  church  which 
fully  combines  all  these  requirements:  Yatton, 
Melton,  Crewkerne,  Ilminster,  even  Stafford 
and  Brecon — minsters  in  rank  — are  merely 
•approximations.  I am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Trinity  Church,  Hull,  and  St. 
Mary’s,  Beverley,  to  say  how  far  they  realise 
the  idea.  But  of  churches  which  I have  my- 
self seen,  the  first  in  which  I can  recognise  its 
complete  development,  is  the  comparatively 
small,  but  perfect  and  exquisite,  minster  of 
St.  Cross. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the  types  develope 
themselves  in  the  interiors  of  churches;  and 
here  we  shall  find  it  advisable  to  pay  more 
attention  than  we  have  yet  done,  in  the  course 
of  this  inquiry,  to  the  historical  sequence  of 
the  styles.  For,  in  considering  exteriors,  we 
have  been  chiefly  concerned  with  general  out- 
lines, on  which  difference  of  style  has  only 
an  indirect  influence;  while  within,  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  arcades,  roofs,  &c.  are  the  points 
in  which  the  styles  necessarily  exhibit  some  of 
their  most  immediate  developments. 

It  always  strikes  me  that  there  is  something 
very  monastic  about  the  Norman  style  in  I 
general ; the  Early  Gothic  is  less  so,  the  Con-  ) 
tinuous  least  of  all.  In  the  two  former  there  . 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  distinct  type  of 
parochial  architecture;  the  mass  of  parochial 
buildings  belong  to  the  merely  picturesque 
class  ; where  they  get  beyond  this,  it  is  gene- 
rally by  introducing  some  feature  which  | 
directly  approximates  them  to  the  minster. 
We  have  seen  how  the  Perpendicular  style 
was  the  first  fully  to  develop  the  higher  type 
of  parish  church  as  a distinct  architectural  j 
creation.  Hence  in  this  latter  era  the  cathe- 
dral and  parochial  types  converge;  the  archi- 
tectural parish  church  of  this  age  comes  j 
nearer  even  to  the  old  cathedral  type  than  the 
earlier  picturesque  parish  church;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Perpendicular  cathedral  type 
actually  approximates  very  considerably  to 
that  of  the  Perpendicular  parish  church. 

Though  the  Norman  style  is  the  most  mo- 
nastic of  any,  yet  it  has  something  more  like 
an  architectural  parochial  type  than  the  Early 
Gothic.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  the  short 
columns  so  common  in  our  Norman  churches; 
real  columns  I mean,  as  distinguished  from 
circular  piers.  They  rarely  carry  a clerestory, 
but  occasionally  do  so,  even  without  intro- 
ducing any  cathedral  effect,  as  in  St.  Peter’s, 
Northampton.  But  when  a more  massive  pier 
is  employed,  whether  in  the  form  of  clusters, 
or  of  the  vast  circular  masses  I have  just  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  real  columnar  pier  by  their  round  imposts,* 
we  get  some  slight  approximation  to  the  min- 
ster type.  The  arcades  alone  often  resemble 
cathedral  arcades,  but  there  is  no  general 
cathedral  effect  from  the  absence  of  the  tri- 
forium  and  clerestory,  or,  still  worse,  from  the 
addition  of  a later  and  inharmonious  one. 
Such  arcades  or  piers  of  Norman  or  Transi- 
tional character  are  found  at  Rothwell  and 
Grendon,  Northamptonshire,  Stafford,  Crick- 
lade, and  St.  Nicholas,  Gloucester.  The  clus- 
tered examples  are  indeed  usually  more  slen- 
der than  if  they  had  to  support  a triforium 

* llistory  of  Architecture,  p.240;  Archaeological  Journal 
for  June,  1850,  art.  “ Iver  Church,”  ad  Jtnem. 


and  clerestory ; but  they  approximate  neare 
to  the  cathedral  type  than  the  other. 

When  these  massive  piers  actually  support 
clerestory,  the  general  effect  of  a minster  i 
very  nearly  attained,  as  at  Towyn,  Merioneth 
shire.  When  the  triforium  is  introduced,  evei 
if  in  so  rude  a form  as  in  Chepstow  Prior 
Church,  the  work  is  complete,  as  far  at  leas 
as  the  side  elevations  are  concerned. 

But  between  the  genuine  column  and  th 
circular  mass  several  intermediate  degrees  ma 
be  found.  Thus,  in  the  very  fine  nave  of  Si 
j Wollos,  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  thougl 
there  is  a clerestory,  and  that  supported  oi 
columns  considerably  thicker  than  those  a 
St.  Peter’s,  Northampton,  the  design  is  hardl 
less  strictly  parochial  than  the  latter ; but  ii 
Buildwas  Abbey,  though  there  is  no  triforium 
we  cannot  but  recognise  the  character  of 
minster,  though  imperfectly  developed.  Witl 
this,  as  far  as  the  arcades  go,  we  may  perhap 
' rank  Wimborne  Minster;  but  the  absence  o 
an  original  clerestory  at  once  puts  it  on  a ver; 
inferior  level.* 

| In  the  Early  Gothic  I observed  that  we  hai 
; no  distinct  parochial  type  of  external  architec 
tural  effect.  Within  there  is  a little  neare 
approach  to  it,  but  it  is  extremely  feeble;  th 
low  pier,  even  if  it  be  slightly  clustered,  mucl 
more  if  it  be  round  or  octagonal,  and  th 
broad,  often  sprawling,  arch  which  it  supports 
always  seem  to  me  about  the  meanest  amoDj 
the  productions  of  ecclesiastical  art.  They  ar 
surely  very  inferior  either  to  their  Romanesqui 
predecessors  or  their  Continuous  successors 
I know  of  few  or  no  Early  Gothic  interior 
parallel  to  St.  Peter’s  on  the  one  hand  or  t< 
the  familiar  Perpendicular  type  on  the  other 
When  they  affect  anything  more  they  run  of 
in  various  directions.  Sometimes,  as  in  St 
Mary’s,  Haverfordwest,  where  we  have  thi 
most  elaborate  series  I know  in  any  parisl 
church,  we  find,  as  in  the  Norman  examples 
arcades  which  a slight  addition  of  massivenesi 
would  render  quite  of  a cathedral  character 
though  the  absence  of  a triforium  and  clere- 
story precludes  any  general  cathedral  effect, 
The  arches  of  the  choir  at  Dorchester  are,  taken 
alone,  equal  to  any  in  England,  and  strike  me 
as  singularly  like  those  in  Exeter  Cathedral ; 
those  in  the  choir  at  Stafford  are  very  little,  il 
any,  inferior  to  them.  The  arcades  and  lan- 
tern arches  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shrewsbury, — the 
former  exhibiting  a very  remarkable  form  ol 
round-arched  Early  English,  like  Polebrook 
and  Barnack,  in  . Northamptonshire,  and 
Faringdon,  Berkshire — come  very  near  to  the 
cathedral  character,  but  we  lack  here  also  the 
triforium  and  clerestory. 

With  a clerestory,  as  in  Norman,  we  have 
advanced  a great  step.  Even  so  small  a nave 
as  that  of  Llanaber,  in  Merionethshire,  where, 
however,  the  columnar  piers  give  an  effecl 
rather  Norman  than  Early  English,  rises  fat 
above  the  common  parochial  type.  Bui 
certainly  the  grandest  parochial  nave  of  this 
style  I know  is  at  Berkeley;  the  arcades  are 
magnificent;  the  triforium  indeed  is  absent,  and 
the  clerestory  is  of  inferior  character,  but  a 
vault  would  at  once  bring  it  under  the  com- 
plete cathedral  type,  though  not  in  a high  state 
of  development. 

The  nave  and  choir  of  Llandaff,  as  having 
neither  triforium  nor  vault,  may  be  so  far  classed 
with  Berkeley,  but  the  cathedral  effect  is  much 
more  fully  developed.  This  is  owing  not  only 
to  the  clerestory  being  in  itself  much  bettei 
and  more  elaborate,  but  because  it  is  bettei 
joined  with  the  arcades  in  one  architectural  de- 
sign. The  string  above  the  arcades,  the  shafts 
running  up  to  the  roof,  make  all  the  difference. 
These  two  features,are  the  necessary  marks  ol 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  divisions ; and  the 
improvement  in  point  of  finish  which  they  effect 
is  wonderful.  Now  these  we  hardly  ever  find 
in  parochial  buildings  earlier  than  the  Perpen- 
dicular period. 

The  choir  of  St.  David’s  might  rank  with 
Llandaff,  except  that,  though  pointed  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  its  whole  feeling  is 
Romanesque,  being  doubtless  closely  imitated 
from  its  predecessor. 

The  choir  at  Southwell  is  something  like 
Llandaff,  with  the  addition  of  vaulting;  the 

* See  preceding  note. 
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triforium  is  rather  more  developed  than  in  that 
church,  but  is  still  far  from  perfect.  The  ad- 
dition of  the  triforium  completes  the  Early 
Gothic  cathedral  type,  which  we  find  in  all  its 
glory  in  the  matchless  presbytery  of  Ely.  I 
must  again  express  iny  belief  that  the  vast  tri- 
forium  of  that  church,  as  well  as  Romsey,  is  in 
fact  the  chief  element  of  its  beauty,  and  places 
them  far  above  all  churches  with  the  com- 
paratively insignificant  passage  we  see  at  Lin- 
coln. But  I have  treated  at  large  on  this  point 
elsewhere,*  and  it  is  not  immediately  connected 
tvith  my  present  subject. 

One  main  reason  why  there  is  at  this  period  a 
far  greater  gap  between  cathedral  and  parochial 
churches  than  either  before  or  after  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  this  is  just  the  point 
tvhere  vaulting  is  most  imperatively  necessary. 
We  know  that  in  the  Norman  style  a vault 
ever  a large  space  is  scarcely  ever  found, — 
never,  indeed,  until  we  approach  the  period  of 
transition ; and  it  is  not  only  scarcely  ever 
round,  but  is  ideally  very  much  better  away.  In 
the  Continuous  Gothic  again,  though  the 
vault  is  continually  found,  and  is  always  de- 
sirable to  the  complete  perfection  of  the  style, 
yet  its  absence  is  of  comparatively  little  conse- 
quence on  account  of  the  noble  substitute  pro- 
vided in  the  elaborate  timber  roof  of  low  pitch 
nr  of  a cradle  form.  But  in  the  intermediate 
stage,  the  Early  Gothic,  the  vault  is  both  more 
necessary  than  at  any  other  time,  and  has  no 
such  substitute  provided  ; the  choice  is  be- 
:ween  vaulting  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
nther,  either  utter  bareness  and  meagreness, 
nr  else,  as  at  Llandaff  and  Romsey,  some  form 
vhich  is  better  in  harmony  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  earlier  or  a subsequent  period. 
Now,  every  one  knows  that  one  of  the  greatest 
lefects  in  our  national  architecture  is,  that  the 
fault  is  so  extremely  rare  in  parochial  build- 
ngs.  And  it  is  no  more  common  at  this  period, 
vhen  it  is  most  wanted,  than  at  any  other; 
ndeed,  it  is  still  rarer  than  before  or  after. 
Hence  the  ordinary  presence  of  the  vaulted 
•oof  in  minsters,  and  its  ordinary  absence  in 
smaller  churches,  is  more  acutely  felt  as  a 
marked  distinction  at  this  period  than  at  any 
ither. 

We  now  come  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
listinction  was  effected,  or  rather,  to  a great 
extent.,  ceased  to  be  effected,  in  the  days  of  the 
Continuous  Gothic  ; in  the  days  when  our 
parochial  architecture  was  brought  to  the 
zenith  of  its  perfection  at  Wrington  and  Ban- 
kvell  and  Wells  and  Yatton,  and  when  the 
builders  of  our  greater  churches  produced  every 
:onceivable  development  of  their  own  idea, 
from  the  unrivalled  majesty  of  Winchester  to 
the  fantastic  poverty  of  Gloucester.  Now,  my 
main  position  is,  that  at  this  period  the  two 
types  of  the  minster  and  the  parish  church 
began,  to  a great  extent,  to  converge.  But  I 
may  be  excused  from  enlarging  on  this  point 
30  much  as  I otherwise  might,  because  I have, 
on  the  one  hand,  stated  my  view,  succinctly, 
but  I hope  sufficiently,  in  my  History  of  Archi- 
tecturef ; and,  on  the  other,  I am  at  present 
engaged  in  working  it  out  in  detail  for  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  the.  county  where 
ihe  question  must  be  principally  studied.  And 
if  I can  by  this  means  induce  any  member  of 
the  society  to  study  for  himself  those  match- 
less churches  of  Somerset,  I shall  feel  well 
pleased. 

It  certainly  seems  to  me  that  there  is  now 
no  essential  difference  between  the  two  types 
of  interiors.  I suppose  it  will  be  granted  me 
that  St.  Mary  Redcliffe  is  to  be  considered  as 
i minster  in  every  respect,  except  the  un- 
aappy  position  of  its  steeple.  But  I also  think 
shat  no  one  can  fail  to  recognise  that  this 
magnificent  building  belongs  essentially  to  the 
same  class  as  the  great  parish  churches  of  the 
:ounty.  Besides  a certain  increase  in  elabora- 
tion of  work,  the  main  difference  consists  in 
the  presence  of  a stone  roof,  and  the  greater 
massiveness  consequently  given  to  the  piers, 
rhese,  it  may  be  said,  are  considerable  changes ; 
out  I do  not  know  of  any  Early  Gothic  parish 
ffiurch  which  so  simple  a process  could  trans- 
form into  the  likeness  of  Ely  or  Lincoln.  And 
every  one  must  feel  that  the  general  notion  of 
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Redcliffe  is  completely  identical  with  that  of 
Wrington,  or  "Yatton,  or  St.  Stephen’s  in  its 
own  city.  The  great  size  of  the  clerestory  is 
an  individual  peculiarity  which  it  shares  with 
Bath  and  a few  other  churches,  but  which  is 
in  no  way  essential  to  the  notion  of  a Perpen- 
dicular minster,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  notable 
instances  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester. 

I say  that  the  two  types  now  converge ; the 
parish  church,  with  its  fully  developed  cleres- 
tory and  its  marked  horizontal  and  vertical 
divisions,  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 
minster;  on  the  other  hand,  the  minster,  now 
that  the  triforium  is  banished,  and  the  vault 
rendered  less  necessary,  does  not  stand  so 
much  distinguished  as  before  from  the  parish 
church.  I do  not  put  the  nave  of  St.  Mary’s 
(Oxford)  on  a level  with  that  of  Winchester  or 
Canterbury,  but  I think  that  few  minsters  of 
the  second  order  would  be  entitled  to  despise 
it  as  one  of  their  component  parts.  And  this, 
although,  like  Taunton,  it  has  not  the  same 
strong  vertical  lines  as  Yatton  and  Red- 
cliffe. I think  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
St.  Mary’s,  as  a whole,  is  too  large  for  its 
type,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  a cross  church, 
with  a central  tower  and  the  other  cathedral 
accompaniments;  but  were  such  the  case, 
though  objections  might  possibly  be  taken  to 
the  simple  aisleless  choir,  I do  not  think  any 
one  could  reasonably  deny  the  nave  to  be  fully 
worthy  of  its  destination. 

I hold,  then,  that,  while  in  the  Early  Gothic, 
the  distinction  is  by  far  the  most  marked  in 
the  interior  elevation  of  churches,  in  the  Con- 
tinuous it  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  outline 
and  ground-plan,  that  is,  to  the  fu'l  develop- 
ment of  the  cross  form.  Internally  there  is 
only  one  specific  type ; with  this  qualification, 
that  vaulting  is  almost  an  improvement,  and 
that,  where  it  is  used,  a less  slender  form  of 
pier  is  necessary  than  that  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  best  Perpendicular  parish 
churches. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  some 
of  the  external  points  in  which  the  difference 
between  the  two  types  of  church  exhibits  it- 
self. But  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is, 
beyond  all  this,  something  deeper,  which,  as  I 
before  said,  I can  recognize,  but  cannot  de- 
fine; something  like  what  we  use  to  call  an 
i/Ooq,  the  exact  nature  of  which  I should  be 
well  pleased  if  some  more  metaphysical  in- 
quirer than  myself  should  succeed  in  clearly 
explaining. 

We  have  seen  throughout  that  the  ap- 
proaches to  a cathedral  character  in  our  parish 
churches  are  but  few  and  feeble.  Individual 
features  we  have  seen  not  unfrequently  occur 
which  might  have  found  their  appropriate 
place  in  a minster,  but  the  complete  general 
effect  we  have  found  only  in  the  individual 
case  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  And  even  there 
the  transept  aisles,  the  lady  chapel,  the  mag- 
nificent vista  of  the  nave  and  choir,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  balanced  by  the  deplorable 
misplacement  of  the  tower,  at  once  robbing 
the  church  of  central  lantern  and  western 
facade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  the  case  reversed,  to 
find  the  abbey  or  the  cathedral  imitating  the 
parish  church.  I have  already  alluded  to  this 
subject  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  the 
collegiate  churches  of  Northamptonshire  do 
not  architecturally  differ  from  merely  parochial 
structures;  and  since  then  I have  worked  the 
question  out  more  at  length  when  tracing  the 
history  of  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
phenomenon,  the  extraordinary  cathedral  at 
Llandaff.*  Still  I cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  a few  of  the  most  conspicuous 
cases.  Now  nearly  all  our  cathedrals  exhibit 
the  cross  form  in  its  most  perfpet  state ; but 
conventual  and  collegiate  churches  often  de- 
part from  the  general  type.  This  is  doubtless 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
many  of  the  former,  and  a great  majority  of 
the  latter,  were  also  parochial  : still  it  is  a re- 
markable fact,  as  one  would  certainly  have 
! expected  to  find  the  inferior  use  yield  to  the 
more  dignified.  One  would  not,  indeed,  ex- 
pect to  find  every  lord  of  a manor  who 
founded  a college  of  priests  for  the  more 
solemn  performance  of  divine  service  in  his 
| * LltindalF  Cathedral,  pp.  510. 


parish  church,  to  reconstruct  the  fabric  on  a 
cathedral  scale ; still  less  could  we  look  for 
such  a change  from  the  not  usually  very 
wealthy  chapters  of  such  foundations.  But  it 
is  surprising  to  find  churches  which  have  been 
seats  of  more  ancient  convents  and  colleges, 
and  have  been  rebuilt  on  a vast  scale  and  with 
no  lack  of  ornament,  retaining  the  inferior 
form.  It  was  not  want  of  funds  which  caused 
Dorchester  to  retain  the  meanest  parochial 
type;  its  vast  length  is  unbroken  by  tower  or 
transept,  and  its  unsurpassable  arcades  sup- 
port neither  triforium,  clerestory,  nor  vault. 
Yet  the  size  of  the  church,  the  wonderful 
beauty  of  detail,  and  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
ornament,  preclude  all  idea  of  its  deficiencies 
or  anomalies  originating  in  inability  or  un- 
willingness in  point  of  expense.  The  like 
may  be  said  of  Manchester  Cathedral,  for 
several  centuries  the  seat  of  a wealthy  chapter, 
and  a large  and  noble  church,  yet  not  even 
cruciform.  Smaller  collegiate  churches  might 
be  adduced  to  an  interminable  extent.  * * * 
Edward  A.  Freeman. 


THE  HOLMFIRTH  AND  OTHER  DEFEC- 
TIVE RESERVOIRS. 

The  reservoir  at  Holmfirth,  the  giving  way 
of  which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  in  a 
dangerous  state  for  years.  In  many  other 
places  equal  risk  is  being  run. 

We  are  not  displeased  to  find  that  some- 
thing like  effectual  alarm  is  being  excited  in 
various  quarters,  though,  in  all  probability,  not 
in  those  places  where  alarm  and  close  inves- 
tigation ought  to  lead  to  instant  measures  for 
security  of  life  and  property. 

A correspondent  of  the  Stockport  Advertiser, 
while  warning  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
from  the  Manchester  reservoirs  along  the 
valley  of  the  Mersey,  by  Stockport,  of  the 
risk,  and  * cautioning  them  to  look  to  the 
security  of  their  reservoirs,  says,  “ Are  the 
owners  of  our  large  mills,  and  our  corporation 
authorities,  aware  that  some  doubts  exist  in 
high  quarters  as  to  the  safety  of  the  Wood- 
head  reservoir?  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  our 
authorities  to  make  instant  inquiry  on  the 
spot?  I am  no  alarmist,  but,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  if  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of 
our  lives  and  property,  let  these  doubts  be  set 
at  rest.” 

Such  is  the  feeling  and  determination  which 
ought  to  be  excited  throughout  the  country 
wherever  there  are  reservoirs  storing  water  for 
descent,  whether  through  gorges,  valleys, 
aqueducts,*  or  pipes,  and  it  will  be  some  con- 
solation for  the  losses  already  sustained,  if 
future  fatalities  be  thereby  prevented  by 
prompt  and  efficient  measures,  however  costly. 


APOTHEGMS. 

In  your  instructive  periodical  of  the  14th, 
I find  a good-humoured  and  well-versified 
answer  to  my  apothegm  on  architecture,  and 
submit  the  following  to  “ P.  De  T. — 

If  “ P.  De  T.”  would  keep  upon  the  earth, 

And  be  sincere,  nor  write  in  harmless  mirth. 

He’d  find  A.  P.  is  right  about  the  “ air 

Docs  he  build  otheri vhere  ? Echo  cries  Where  ? 

CORRECTED  APOTHEGM. 

The  Architect,  who  with  artistic  eye 

Rears  mighty  structures,  massive,  grand,  and  high, 

Leaves  to  the  world  the  genius  of  his  mind, 

And  is  a benefactor  of  mankind  !” 

Allow  me  to  submit  one 

ADDITIONAL  APOTHEGM  ON  EPITAPHS. 

If  all  the  epitaphs  of  fond  regard 
Be  true,  we  read  in  every  lone  churchyard. 

How  bad  the  living  are  ; how  good  who  die  ! 

Alas  ! too  many  { j beneath  a lie ! ^ p 


* On  Sunday  week,  an  aqueduct  which  carries  the  river 
Itoch  across  the  front  of  the  Littleborough  tunnel  of  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  immediately  over  tho 
line,  burst,  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  water  from 
ruin  during  the  night,  and  inundated  the  line,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent several  of  the  morning  (rains  from  passing  along  it. 
A deep  cutting  of  the  fine  there  was  converted  into  a 
watercourse.  Fortunately,  tho  tunnel  there  having  a 
rising  gradient  under  the  hills  into  Yorkshire,  the  water 
took  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  damage  was  easily  re- 
paired. A great  number  of  excavators  were  set  to  work  to 
cut  a new  channel  by  the  sine  of  the  line  for  the  river, 
and,  before  night,  one  line  of  rail  was  entirely  restored  to 
working  order. 
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has  been  repaired,  and  will  be  used  until  the 
new  schools,  which  will  be  on  an  extensive 
scale,  are  erected : these  will  be  arranged  to 
accommodate  from  five  to  six  hundred  boys. 

Frocester. — The  church  has  been  rebuilt 
with  the  exception  of  portions  of  the  chancel, 
viz.  the  east  and  north  walls,  which  are  patched 
up,  and  pointed.  The  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  with  south  porch,  a north  aisle  and  a 
chapel,  a tower,  with  a spire,  on  the  north  side, 
and  a chancel.  The  north  aisle  has  been 
lengthened  westwards,  and  this  aisle  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  circular  pillars  sup- 
porting two  centered  arches.  The  sittings  are 
all  open  and  low,  having  carved  bench  ends 
and  moulded  capping.  The  floor  of  the 
church,  except  the  chancel,  is  laid  with  black 
and  red  tiles,  in  pattern.  The  roofs  are  covered 
with  stone  tile.  The  dimensions  of  the  church 
are,  nave,  58  feet  by  15  feet;  north  aisle  and 
chapel,  76  feet  6 inches  by  13  feet  6 inches; 
chancel,  23  feet  6 inches  by  15  feet;  south 
porch,  8 feet  6 inches  by  8 feet  6 inches ; 


tower,  9 feet  by  9 feet.  Mr.  Niblett  was  the 
architect;  Messrs.  Coleman,  the  carpenters, 
and  Messrs.  Wall  and  Hook,  the  masons. 

Upton-on-Severn. — The  late  floods  have  done 
some  good  it  seems  by  washing  away  Upton 
bridge, — a vexatious  impediment  to  the  im- 
proved navigation  of  the  Severn. 

Birmingham. — The  governors  of  the  free 
grammar  school  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth 
have  lately  erected  a fourth  branch  school,  in 
Bath-row.  The  building,  which  will  accom- 
modate 150  boys  and  an  equal  number  of  girls, 
was  erected  by  Messrs.  Branson  and  Gwyther, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hornblower,  at 
a cost  of  upwards  of  2,000 1.  and  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  opened  early  in  March. 

Shirley. — New  schools  have  been  erected  in 
connection  with  the  church.  The  building  is 
in  the  Perpendicular  style,  from  plans  supplied 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Perkins,  architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester,  and  erected  under 
the  contract  of  Mr.  G.  Madeley,  of  Solihull. 

Wellington. — The  ceremony  of  turning  the 
first  sod  of  the  Wellington  Water  Works  took 
place  on  the  6th  instant.  The  site  of  the- 
works  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin.  The 
reservoir  will  cover  a space  of  eight  acres  : it 
will  be  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Welling- 
ton Market-place,  and  will  hold  15,000,000 
gallons  of  water,  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
supply  the  town  for  six  months. 

Wolverhampton. — The  report  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, on  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Peter,  Wolverhampton,  describing  its  present  ' 
dilapidated  and  wasting  condition,  and  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  its  restoration  and 
substantial  repair,  has  just  been  printed  for  i 
circulation.  It  appears  from  this  report  that 
the  total  charge  for  repair  and  restoration  will 
be — for  repair  of  masonry  and  for  drainage, 
3,33 71. ; repair  and  renewal  of  roofs,  2,000/.  ; 
re-glazing,  193/.;  contingencies,  470/.;  total, 
6,000/.  Of  this  sum,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  promised  to  contribute  3,000/.  ! 
provided  the  remaining  funds  needed  are 
raised  by  private  subscription,  and  without 
delay. 

Newark. — It  is  proposed  to  repew  the  church! 
of  St.  Mary,  at  a cost  of  4,000/.  to  5,0007.  i 
upwards  of  1,200/.  of  which  have  been  sub-  * 
scribed,  and  1,000/.  more  are  in  the  hands  of  > 
the  vicar.  A premium,  it  is  said,  will  be 
offered  for  the  best  plan,  to  be  decided  on  by ; 
a committee  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Lacehy. — The  Wesleyans  of  Laceby,  near. 
Grimsby,  are  about  to  erect  a large  chapel,  ia: 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  in  that  village.; 
The  tenders  of  the  Messrs.  Johnson,  of  Laceby,  i 
and  of  Mr.  William  Shepherd  and  Mr.  William: 
Pybus,  of  Caistor,  for  the  execution  of  the  i 
work,  have  been  accepted. 

Sunderland. — A new  building  has  been  com-r 
menced  in  Lambton-street,  Sunderland,  to  be  i 
called  the  Lyceum  Hall.  It  is  to  comprise i 
seventeen  rooms,  adapted  as  offices,  committee-; 
rooms,  &c.  and  a hall  90  feet  by  48  feet,  S 
capable  of  holding  1,800  persons,  being  the  ■ 
largest  in  Sunderland.  Besides  this,  there  will  1 
be  two  others  on  the  ground  floor,  capable  of) 
holding  500  or  600  persons.  The  whole  is  toi 
be  ventilated  and  heated  by  a hot-water  appa-  v 
ratus.  The  building  is  expected  to  be  com-i- 
pleted  in  July  next. 

Edinburgh. — The  laying  of  water  pipes  lead- 1 
ing  into  and  out  from  the  reservoir  just  erected  c 
on  the  Castle-hill  has  been  completed  and  thei 
water  admitted.  The  reservoir  is  calculated  to  t 
hold  about  1,700,000  gallons  of  water,  and  itii 
is  fitted  up  with  numerous  pipes  leading  di-i- 
rectly  from  the  sources,  and  others  distributing  £ 
it  arterially  throughout  the  town,  while  an  over-  :• 
flow  pipe  will  render  any  excess  of  water  useful  i 
in  flushing  the  sewers.  A large  water  tank  of  i: 
iron  is  now  also  almost  completed  within  the.c 
Castle,  near  the  Mons  Meg  Battery.  The  ex-:- 
terior  of  the  tank  somewhat  appropriately  re-;- 
sembles  a castellated  tower. 

Glasgow. — The  Commissioners  of  Woods l« 
and  Forests  have  ordered  the  removal  of  the  it 
galleries  in  the  Cathedral.  The  floor  of  then 
choir  is  used  as  the  place  of  worship,  and  is  is 
capable  of  being  reseated  in  the  Presbyterian  r 
manner;  by  the  removal  of  the  gallery  stairs !s 
and  other  fixtures,  an  unbroken  view  will  ben 
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obtained  from  west  to  east  of  the  aisles  and 
colonnade. 

Elgin. — The  episcopal  chapel  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Elgin  Courant,  is  to  be  rebuilt  on 
the  site  of  the  present  chapel  in  North-street. 
The  design  of  the  new  edifice  has  been  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews, 
of  Elgin,  architects. The  same  paper  an- 

nounces the  discovery  of  rich  lead  ore  in  large 
quantity  at  a village  called  Stotfield,  the  pro- 
perty of  Colonel  Brander,  of  Pitgaveny,  near 
Lossiemouth.  The  mines  are  already  let  to 
residents  in  London  connected  with  similar 
speculations  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Lead  appears 
in  various  quarters  throughout  Scotland.  We 
happen  personally  to  recollect  that  many  years 
since — probably  nearly  forty — rich  lead  ore 
was  discovered  in  a field  near  “ The  Hills,”  at 
Inverkeithing,  in  Fifesliire. 


IRON  GATES  IN  THE  MUSEUM  AT 
ROUEN. 

These  curious  gates,  which  are  ascribed  to 
the  twelfth  century,  were  formerly  in  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen,  whence  they  have  been 
removed  to  the  museum. 

A and  B are  sections  half  size  of  the  plinth 
and  moulding  above  it. 

Rouen,  like  most  of  the  French  cities,  ' 
possesses  a museum  containing  an  interesting 
collection  of  local  and  national  antiquities.  | 
Alas  ! that  the  British  Museum  should  still  con-  ! 
tinue  deficient  in  this  most  important  branch  : 
how  much  longer  shall  we  tacitly  acknowledge 
that,  of  the  works  of  all  ages  and  nations,  ! 
those  of  our  own  forefathers  are  alone  un-  : 
worthy  of  a resting-place  in  our  national 
museum?  J.  G.  H.  1 


MARGATE  LANDING  PIER 
COMPETITION. 

There  were  several  sets  of  plans  forwarded 
to  the  directors  of  the  Harbour  and  Pier 
Company  for  this  work,  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Saunders,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crampton, 
and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson,  Capt. 
Moorsom,  Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  Mr.  A.  Giles, 
Mr.  Tress,  Messrs.  Birch,  Mr.  Law,  Mr. 
Scott,  and  others.  The  directors,  assisted  by 
their  surveyor,  met  to  consider  these  plans  for 
three  successive  days,  and  ultimately  decided 
upon  adopting  the  design  of  Messrs.  Birch. 

The  proposed  structure  is  to  be  a high-water 
pier,  25  feet  in  width,  and  constructed  entirely 
of  iron,  except  the  roadway  planking.  The 
directors  have  it  in  contemplation  to  extend 
the  pier  further  seaward  than  the  present  low- 
water  jetty,  which  is  nearly  1,200  feet  in 
length.  The  pier  will  be  approached  from 
either  side  of  the  Droit  House.  There  will  be 
a spacious  head  for  vessels  to  come  alongside, 
with  a lighthouse,  and  the  requisite  landing 
places,  inclined  plane,  cranes,  &c.  for  the 
landing  of  passengers,  goods,  cattle,  &c. 


STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW,  SAINT 
STEPHEN’S,  WALBROOK. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  patrons  of  the  living,  the  large  east 
window  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  Willement, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Company’s  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Gwilt.  It  is  a “ Venetian  Window,” 
of  three  lights.  The  centre  opening  contains 
two  subjects  in  frames  from  the  life  of  St. 
Stephen  (the  “ Stoning,”  of  course) ; and  in 
the  side-lights  are  medallions  of  the  Evangelists 
with  others  containing  their  emblems.  At  the 
i summit  is  the  head  of  the  Saviour  with  an 
i angel  on  either  side,  less  successfully  executed 
than  the  other  figures.  The  ornaments  in  the 
' enclosing  frames  have  been  vulgarised  by  sash 
doors  and  fanlights.  The  cost,  it  is  said,  will 
: be  little  short  of  500?. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Grocers’  Com- 
: pany  for  setting  so  good  an  example.  It  is  to 
) be  hoped  it  will  be  followed  by  the  other  great 
city  companies  who  have  it  in  their  power  to 
I do  so  much  for  art  and  artists,  and  for  the 
[ most  part  do  so  little.  As  the  writer  has  said 
1 elsewhere, — “ The  surplus  revenues  of  a club 
] or  city  company  could  not  be  better  ex- 
pended than  in  portraying  for  imitation  a 
noble  action  or  elevated  feeling  in  the  lan- 


guage of  all  lands, — the  language  of  the 
ainter; — teaching  the  beholder  to  regard 
is  fellows  with  love,  by  that  exposition  of  the 
human  heart  which  a great  painter  equally 
with  a great  poet,  can  make ; — or  setting  up  in 
marble,  memorials  of  their  good  and  great 
men,  and  so  shaming  vice  by  doing  honour  to 
virtue.”  Our  artists  need  such  opportunities 
and  such  incitements.  The  cost  of  one  civic 
banquet  (we  have  no  objection  to  a banquet 
either),  might  be  made  to  produce  a work 
which  would  advance  the  best  interests  of 
society,  and  long  remain  a monument  to  those 
who  thus  applied  it. 

The  church,  restored  some  time  since,  it  will 
be  remembered,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Turner,  has  also  been  lighted  with  gas,  and 
the  old  chandeliers,  suspended  at  the  four 
angles  of  the  dome,  have  been  made  available 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
burners  are  made  into  sham  wax  candles.* 


Dublin  School  of  Design. — The  Lord 
Lieutenant  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  pupils 
of  this  School  at  a soiree,  which  took  place  on 
Saturday  in  week  before  last.  His  Excellency 
described  the  result  of  the  experiment  of  open- 
ing such  a school  twelve  months  since  as 
already  very  encouraging. 

* A plan  and  view  of  the  church,  with  some  curious  par- 
ticulars, will  be  found  in  our  Vol.  IX.  p.  9. 


THE  CURVED  LINES  OF  GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  reading  over  the  leading  article  in  The 
Builder  of  the  7th  inst.  some  thoughts 
occurred  to  me,  which,  as  they  bear  upon  an 
interesting  subject,  may  themselves  be  in- 
teresting. 

Dr.  Emil  Braun’s  suggestion,  that  the  hori- 
zontal lines  in  the  Grecian  buildings  were 
made  to  correspond  with  the  sea  horizon, 
seems  to  me  a very  natural  mode  of  account- 
ing for  the  curvature ; and  would  produce  the 
hyperbola  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  determined 
to  be  the  curve  actually  employed.  Of  course 
this  will  not  account  for  curvature  in  buildings 
from  which  the  sea  is  invisible.  If  these  are 
curved,  which  they  may  be  for  anything  I know 
to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  the  Grecian  architects,  having 
found  that  the  curve  produced  a pleasing 
effect,  may  have  employed  it  in  buildings 
where  the  original  cause  of  curvature  did  not 
exist. 

It  must  be  an  interesting  problem  to  archi- 
tects to  determine  whether  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Braun  be  correct  or  not ; and  I hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  it  is  one  that  many  of 
them  must  have  the  necessary  data  for  solving, 
and  therefore  it  is  probably  not  too  much  to 
expect  that  this  question  will  be  set  at  rest  at 
once  and  for  ever. 
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Let  us  assume  the  curvature  to  have  been 
produced  by  making  the  building  correspond 
at  every  point  in  its  length  with  the  sea 
horizon,  when  viewed  from  some  certain  fixed 
point  opposite  its  centre.  Call  this  the  point 
of  sight.  Then  the  curvature  will  become 
greater  as  the  height  of  the  building  above  the 
sea-level  increases,  or  as  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  sight  from  the  building  diminishes. 
It  is  evident  that  when  the  point  of  sight  is 
brought  close  up  to  the  face  line  of  the  build- 
ing, the  curve  will  become  two  straight  lines 
meeting  at  an  obtuse  angle;  and  the  elevation 
of  this  point  above  the  straight  line  joining 
the  extremities  of  the  building  is  the  limit  of 
greatest  curvature. 

This  limit  can  always  be  ascertained  when 
the  height  of  the  building  above  the  sea-level 
and  its  length  are  known,  for  it  depends  upon 
the  dip  of  the  horizon.  From  this  limit,  and 
from  the  actual  curvature,  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  sight  is  obtained  ; that  is  to  say,  the 
distance  of  a point  from  which  the  building 
would  appear  exactly  to  correspond  with  the 
sea  horizon  at  its  centre  and  its  two  ends.  If 
the  levels  of  the  building  were  actually  taken 
from  tbe  sea  horizon,  the  two  will  coincide 
throughout,  if  they  were  not,  the  chance  of 
their  doing  so  is  very  slight  indeed. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  on  the  method 
of  obtaining  the  dip  of  the  horizon  for  any 
height.  All  nautical  works  give  tables  of  the 
dip  for  different  heights,  corrected  for  refraction 
and  ready  for  use ; nor  will  it  be  disputed  that 
the  depression  of  any  point  below  the  level  of 
the  point  of  sight  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  its 
•distance  from  it. 


a' 


Let  a'  = half  the  length  of  building;  x'  = 
distance  of  point  of  sight  from  building  (and 
suppose  it  opposite  the  centre) ; y'  = distance 
from  point  of  sight  to  ends  of  building.  Let 
a,  x,  and  y = the  depressions  corresponding  to 
these  lengths  respectively;  then  a\x:y : :a'  :x' :y'. 
Now,  since  the  triangles  are  right  angled, 
y'2  — a?'8  = a'°  substituting  the  other  pro- 
portionals 

a/2  — a2  = a2,  let  b = actual  curvature, 
equal  difference  of  yand  x. 
y — x = b divide  the  preceding  by  this, 
a® 

V + x — "^“subtract  the  former 


o®  a*  — &2 

2x  = ~ — b . x = -- — • 
b 2 b 

This  is  the  depression  of  the  building  at  its 
centre,  and  this  subtracted  from  the  greater 
depressions  of  every  other  point  will  give  the 
curvature  at  these  parts. 

x'  is  now  easily  obtained  from  the  equation 

x'  = — . Having  now  obtained  the  distance 
a 

of  the  point  of  sight,  we  can  easily  find  the 
length  of  the  line  from  it  to  any  given  point, 
m,  in  the  building.  Let  p'  = length,  then 
p = depression,  and  x — p — curvature  at  m, 
which  being  compared  with  the  actual  curva- 
ture, will  show  whether  the  real  and  the  sup- 
posed curvature  be  identical. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  A building,  100  feet 
long,  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  140  feet  above 
the  sea;  actual  curvature,  at  15  feet  from 
centre  =:  ‘0064  ; at  25  feet,  *0154 ; at  the  ends, 
•0433  =6. 

In  this  case  the  dip  of  the  horizon  is 
11'  39",  which  gives  in  50  feet  length  ‘1696 
depression  = a.  Then, — 

*1696®  — -04332 

X 2lToi33~=  '3I05  = dePre3810n 

on  length  x'. 

, 50  X *3105  . . , . . t 

x = Trdf  ~“  = = length  of  point 


of  sight  from  building. 

Now, let  maud  n = 15  and  25,  the  distances 
of  the  two  intermediate  points  from  the  centre, 
andy  and  q'  their  distances  from  the  point  of 
sight,  and  p and  q the  depressions  proportional 
to  these  lengths  : — 


p'=  </x2  + m®  = s/91'6®  + 15®  = 92-82. 


x p'  '3105  X 92-82 
V ~ x>  ~ 91-6 


= -3146. 


p — x = curvature  = ‘3146  — "3104  = 0041. 

In  this  same  way  we  find  that  q=-  "3218, 
and,  consequently,  q — x = "01 13;  and  com- 
paring these  with  the  actual  measurements,  we 
find  that  the  one  is  about  one-third  less,  and 
the  other  one-fourth  less  ; showing  clearly 
enough  that  the  curve  could  not  have  been 
formed  from  tbe  sea  horizon.  In  fact,  the 
curve  given  would  correspond  with  it  if  the 
height  be  supposed  20  instead  of  140  feet. 

It.  R. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


Paris.  — Momimentation  of  France.  — It  is 
stated  that  an  extensive  commission,  composed 
of  painters  and  sculptors,  will  be  nominated. 
Its  especial  object  will  be  to  select  and  project 
for  each  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  republic, 
the  subject  for  a statue,  bust,  picture,  or  por- 
trait relative  to  the  locality  where  it  is  to  be 
exhibited,  either  in  the  Mairie  or  other  place 
open  to  the  people.  The  public  exchequer 
would  have  to  bear  the  half  of  the  costs  of  these 
monuments,  the  other  half  to  be  paid  by  the 
department  or  the  commune. 

The  neu)  Salle  of  the  French  Legislative  Cham- 
bers.— The  former  tribune  of  the  speakers  has 
disappeared,  on  which  place  the  benches  for 
the  Government  Commissioners  will  be  erected. 
These  benches,  which  will  be  placed  before 
those  of  the  president  and  the  secretaries,  will 
be  opposite  to  the  semicircular  seats  destined 
for  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  former 
Chamber  of  Deputies  could  contain  about  500 
members.  Its  size  has  been  reduced  by  the 
suppression  of  the  last  row  of  benches,  and  by 
enlarging  the  seats  in  the  ratio  of  3 to  2.  The 
second  row  of  the  public  tribunes,  which  is  at 
a level  with  the  circular  colonnade  at  the  rear 
part  of  the  Salle,  will  be  suppressed. 

France.  — Arts  Department  of  the  Public 
Service. — Besides  the  museums  of  Paris,  France 
possesses  such  in  most  of  its  provincial  capi- 
tals,— Lyons,  Marseilles,  Avignon,  &c. — some 
of  them  rich  in  art-works  of  the  first  order. 
According  to  a decree  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  dated  the  22nd  January  last,  the 
“general  direction  of  the  national  museums” 
forms  henceforth  a distinct  department  in 
that  ministry  of  state.  It  comprises,  besides 
the  public  collection  of  the  Louvre,  Versailles, 
Trianon,  and  the  Luxembourg,  the  superior 
direction  of  the  provincial  museums,  with  a 
view  to  “ the  ameliorations  they  may  be  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  the  encouragements  which  may 
be  afforded  them.”  The  Director-General  of 
the  National  Museums  is  entrusted  with  the 
service  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  the  reports  to 
the  secretary  for  home  affairs  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  medals  and  other  national  rewards  to 
be  bestowed  on  eminent  artists.  According  to 
the  announcement  of  the  Director-General  of 
the  National  Museums,  the  next  exhibition  of 
I art- works  at  Paris,  will  take  place  on  the  1st 
of  April,  and  they  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Palais 
Royal  until  the  1st  of  March,  at  6 p.m. 


THE  INCORPORATION  OF  ARCHITECTS. 


EFFECT  OF  BUILDTNG  ACTS. 

It  would  probably  be  found  that,  by  impos- 
ing upon  the  architect  of  any  building  a defi- 
nite responsibility  for  its  stability  and  sound 
construction,  thevarious  building  Acts  through- 
out the  country  might  be  entirely  repealed;  the 
proprietor  being  required  to  deposit  i n some  given 
public  office  a certificate  from  a fellow,  or  even 
licentiate,  of  the  College  of  Architects.  In 
case  of  any  question  arising  relative  to  the 
stability  of  the  work,  this  certificate  would  be 
evidence  to  fix  the  responsibility  upon  the 
grantor.  In  the  present  day,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a great  deal  of  professional  in- 
genuity is  exercised  for  the  purpose  of  evad- 
ing the  restrictions  of  the  Building  Acts  : to 
so  great  an  extent  is  this  prevalent,  that  I have 
heard  one  of  the  heads  of  the  profession  assert 
that  there  is  more  bad  building  in  the  towns 
possessing  Building  Acts,  and  fu  1 staffs  of 
surveyors,  than  in  those  where  the  architect 
and  builder  are  left  to  their  own  discretion. 


[Feb.  21,  1852. 


Building  Acts  necessarily  assume  a certai_ 
mode  of  construction  as  a standard  in  specify  ^ 
ing  thicknesses  of  walls  and  scantlings  o 
timber:  vary  the  mode  of  construction  either 
in  the  nature  or  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  the  provisions  that  were  reasonable 
become  oppressive. 

To  relieve  the  profession  from  the  anomalous 
fetters  at  present  imposed  upon  it,  would  be 
very  gainful  both  to  the  public  and  to  architects. 
It  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  had  there  been 
any  Building  Act  for  the  Menai  Straits,  no 
tubular  bridge  would  have  been  constructed  ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  limits  to  the 
hindrance  occasioned  to  the  progress  of  good 
architecture  by  those  now  in  existence.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  public  should  have  security 
for  the  stability  of  the  different  erections  which 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions.  The  occa- 
sional accidents  which  happen  declare  loudly 
that  the  existing  legal  restrictions  do  not  yield 
that  security,  though  they  greatly  fetter  the 
architect ; but  give  the  architect  a legal  posi- 
tion, recognise  the  profession  in  law,  and  make 
its  members  responsible,  and  the  public  have 
the  security  required. 

That  the  position  accorded  to  architects  in 
the  opinion  of  the  general  public  would  be  im- 
proved by  incorporation,  I think  the  following 
incident  will  attest : — 

I had  been  treated  by  a committee  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  at  all  accord  with  my 
ideas  of  due  courtesy ; and  in  a remonstrance 
to  the  chairman,  observed,  “That  the  course 
pursued  towards  me  is  such  as  would  not  be 
thought  of  were  an  attorney  or  a physician  in 
the  case  ; and  I do  not  see  why  an  architect  is 
not  to  be  treated  with  just  as  much  courtesy 
as  is  shown  to  the  members  of  any  other  pro- 
fession.” The  chairman  rejoined,  “ I quite 
agree  with  you  that  architects  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  attorneys  and  physicians, 
but  not  until  they  go  through  the  same 
course  of  education  and  pass  an  examina- 
tion. * * * I might  start  as  an  architect 
to-morrow  morning,  but  I certainly  could  not 
start  as  an  attorney  or  physician.” 

This  will  indicate  the  influence  that  a legal 
status  to  the  profession  would  exercise  over 
the  minds  of  course  and  vulgar-minded  men. 

J.  B. 

The  want  of  union  among  the  professors  of 
our  art,  and  the  consequent  evils,  have  long 
been  felt. 

At  the  meeting  convened  last  autumn  by 
the  Architectural  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  competitions,  I proposed  (by  letter),  the 
formation  of  branch  associations  in  every 
town,  which  should  be  in  communication  with 
the  central  one  in  London,  by  sending  dele- 
gates to  its  important  meetings,  and  by  com- 
munication through  the  secretaries  on  any 
important  matter.  This  would  in  some  mea- 
sure supply  the  place  of  the  corporate  body, 
which  distinguishes  the  legal  and  medical 
professions  from  the  architectural  and  en- 
gineering. 

I have  been  waiting  for  the  intelligence  of 
some  practical  result  from  the  meeting  on  the 
competition  question  above  referred  to,  but 
though  regretting  the  absence  of  such  result, 
am  not  surprised ; for,  in  order  to  settle  this 
or  any  other  matter  of  professional  rule  or 
practice,  you  must  get  the  whole  body  of  prac- 
titioners interested  in  the  matter;  and  in  order 
to  feel  adequate  interest  in  it,  all  must  have 
some  part  in  the  discussion  of  arrangement. 
As  you  cannot  expect  all,  even  supposing 
them  to  have  heard  of  the  meeting,  to  be  pre- 
sent or  even  to  communicate  their  opinions  in 
writing,  the  best  way  of  effecting  this  would 
be  to  form  branch  associations,  in  whose 
meetings  every  one  would  be  able  to  state  his 
views,  °and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  could 
be  communicated  to  the  central  meeting. 

J.  P.  P. 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeologi- 
cal Society. — The  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
Sir  J.  Boileau,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 
! when  the  report  was  read  and  other  business 
1 transacted.  A collection  of  antiquities  was 
I exhibited. 
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* THE  “ LAR  ’’—HOUSEHOLD  GODS. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  numerous  readers 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  word 
“ Lar.”  I have  never  found  it  in  any  dic- 
tionary. My  parents  used  the  word  in  refer- 
ence to  the  lar  of  the  chimney,  though  I have 
never  known  it  understood  by  others.  The 
other  day  a friend  with  whom  I was  con- 
versing used  the  same  word  for  the  chimney 
shelf.  Now,  I have  thought  it  may  have  refer- 
ence to  the  Lares  or  household  gods  of  the 
ancients,  a similar  spot  having  been  employed 
for  their  reception  (or  exhibition  rather).  Cer- 
tainly it  is  till  the  present  day  the  one  gene- 
rally preferred  for  the  placing  of  little  figures, 
or  objects  of  curiosity  and  ornament. 

Thos.  S.  Boys. 

%*  The  connection  is  undeniable  : Lar  (pi. 
Lares),  is  Latin  for  the  “ fireside,”  as  well 
as  for  a household  god.  It  is  even  translated 
“ one’s  home.”  Ah  ipso  lare,  to  begin  at  home, 
was  a common  proverb.  Our  “ household 
gods  ” and  the  social  fire-side  are  happily 
still  connected. — Ed. 


NOTES  OF  IRISH  WORKS. 

A new  church  has  been  erected  at  Doe, 
county  Donegal,  according  to  the  designs  of 
the  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners. The  interior  woodwork,  sittings,  &c. 
are  not  yet  finished. 

A new  terminus  is  being  erected  at  Albert’s 
Quay,  Cork,  by  the  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway 
Company  : the  foundation-stone  has  been  laid. 

Active  arrangements  are  being  made  for  the 
erection  of  a suitable  building  for  the  conven- 
tual purposes  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Belfast. 
A portion  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the 
Catholic  seminary  on  the  Antrim  road  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purpose. 

A model  farm  is  proposed  to  be  established 
at  Belfast,  according  to  the  designs  of  the 
architect  to  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education. 

The  Building  Committee  of  Freemasons’ 
Female  Orphan  School  are  about  building  a 
school-house  at  the  Grand  Canal  Dublin, 
according  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Pap- 
worth,  architect.  Tenders  are  being  received. 

The  works  on  the  Londonderry  and  Ennis- 
killen railway  are  nearly  completed  as  far  as 
Newtownstewart,  and  the  line  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  traffic.  A deep  cutting,  about  two 
miles  beyond  Strabane,  occasioned  much  delay. 
Negotiations  for  land  between  Omagh  and 
Londonderry  are  being  made,  and  tenders  from 
several  contractors  have  been  received. 

A new  hall,  for  the  purposes  of  a mechanics’ 
institute,  is  projected  at  Nevvan. 

The  Town  Hall  Committee  of  Cork  have  not 
yet  finally  decided  on  the  selection  of  a plan 
for  their  new  building.  We  hope  since  such 
a number  of  designs  (forty-two)  have  been 
furnished  from  several  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  that  local  interest  will  not  supersede 
superior  merit. 

Two  parochial  churches  are  in  progress  of 
erection  at  Wexford. 

The  contract  for  the  line  of  railway  from 
Bray  to  Wicklow  has  been  taken  byMr.Dargan. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  about  being 
made  to  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Belfast,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  according 
to  the  drawings  furnished  by  Mr.  Charles 
i Lanyon,  the  county  surveyor. 

The  “ Conciliation  Hall,”  at  Dublin,  is  being 
converted  into  an  extensive  corn  store,  under 
' the  direction  of  Messrs.  Louch  and  Sons,  archi- 
1 tects. 

The  Munster  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
: factures  is  to  open  at  Cork  on  the  17th  of 
June  : Sir  Robert  Kane,  president  of  the 
1 Queen’s  College,  and  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 

: architect,  high  sheriff  of  Cork,  have  had  an 
i interview  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  sub- 
i ject,  and  received  his  full  sanction. 

The  committee  for  the  erection  of  a new 
Presbyterian  college  at  Belfast,  advertised 
■ some  time  since  for  plans  of  the  proposed 
! building.  Twenty  designs  were  furnished, 

3 although  no  premium  was  offered.  At  a meet- 
! lately  held,  those  by  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon. 
c county  surveyor,  were  accepted.  The  design 
i is  in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 


Iniyo  Jones.  The  entire  frontage  is  135  feet, 
and  the  centre  building,  in  which  is  a tetra- 
style  Doric  portico,  with  columns  30  feet  high, 
has  an  altitude  55  feet ; that  of  the  wings  at 
the  extremities  is  45  feet.  It  will  be  executed 
in  cut  stone.  Arrangements  for  the  immediate 
reception  of  tenders  are  being  made.  The  pro- 
bable cost  will  be  2,500/. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLLEGE  YOUTHS. 

Perceiving  in  The  Builder  of  the  31st 
ult.  some  remarks  on  the  “ College  Youths,” 
I am  induced  to  send  you  a few  particulars  of 
that  body. 

The  Society  of  College  Youths  was  esta- 
blished in  1637  by  Lord  Brereton,  Sir  Cliff 
Clifton,  &c.  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
College  of  St.  Spirit  and  Mary,  founded  by 
Sir  Richard  Whittington,  on  College-hill, 
Upper  Thames-street,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  the  Fire  of  London  : its  church  had  six 
bells,  and  from  ringing  these  the  name  of 
“ College  Youths”  was  assumed.  Among  the 
notables  who  have  been  elected  members  are 
the  Hon.  Robert  Cecil  (Marquis  of  Salisbury), 
Sirs  John  Bolles  and  Watkin  W.  Wynne, 
baronets;  Sirs  Francis  Withins,  Martin  Lomly, 
Richard  Everard,  Henry  Tulse,  aldermen, 
Richard  Atkins,  Henry  Chauncey,  Thomas 
Samnell,  Gilbert  Dolbin,  William  Culpeper, 
John  Tash,  alderman,  Henry  Hicks,  and 
Watkin  Lewis,  knights.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  193  members  living  ; the  admission 
fee  is  3s. ; a register  is  kept  of  every  member’s 
name,  and  all  peals  of  5,000  changes  and 
upwards.  The  members  ring  at  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow  ; Sr.  Saviour’s,  Southwark  ; St.  Magnus, 
London-bridge;  and  St.  James’s,  Bermond- 
sey. They  have  branches  at  Woolwich,  Dork- 
ing, and  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  which  regularly 
correspond  with  the  parent  society.  Meetings 
for  practice  are  held  every  Tuesday  at  one  of 
the  above  churches,  also  for  hand-bell  prac- 
tice. Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members 
must  be  nominated  a fortnight  previously,  to 
afford  time  for  inquiries  to  be  made  respecting 
character,  &c.  Trusting  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  parish  authorities  will  take 
more  interest  in  belfries  and  ringers, — I am, 
&c.  W.  Cooter,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Society. 


RAILING  IN  BELGIUM. 

Your  correspondent  of  last  week  (“  Charles 
Hill”),  on  “railing  at  home  and  abroad,” 
has  not  stated  the  advantages  which  may 
be  put  against  the  discomfort  of  foreign 
railways ; and  I wish  to  add  a few  remarks  on 
those  of  Belgium  from  my  own  experience. 
The  weighing  and  paying  for  luggage  affords 
the  greatest  possible  security,  for  no  one  can 
take  it  away  without  producing  the  duplicate 
of  the  ticket  posted  on  each  package  to  the 
officer  in  charge  of  it.  The  payment  exacted 
is  so  trifling,  that  an  ordinary  traveller’s  port- 
manteau does  not  cost  more  than  a shilling  for 
a hundred  miles,  and  as  for  the  delay  occa- 
sioned by  weighing  it  in  time,  I have  some- 
times sent  mine  a day  before,  and  always  found 
it  safe  at  the  station,  where  I addressed  it. 
This  is  a great  convenience  to  artists  and 
architects  who  like  to  ramble  about.  But  if 
you  lose  a few  minutes  by  having  your  luggage 
weighed,  it  is  fully  compensated  by  the  mode 
of  gathering  the  tickets  previous  to  arrival, 
which  is  performed  while  the  carriages  are 
running,  the  guard  passing  from  one  vehicle 
to  another  by  a hand-rail  placed  outside  every 
carriage.  Most  persons  become  a little  impa- 
tient in  England  by  the  detention  to  gather 
the  tickets.  At  the  Malines  station,  the  times 
of  departure  of  the  trains  and  the  fares  for 
every  class  are  legibly  painted.  On  the  plat- 
form a man  is  stationed  near  an  inscription,  as 
follows: — “Station  de  1’ Employe  pour  donner 
Information  des  Convois ;”  and  this  man  is 
always  at  his  post,  and  fulfils  his  duty  with 
great  civility.  At  Brussels  there  is  a female 
especially  appointed  to  attend  to  ladies  in  the 
waiting-room,  which  is  an  apartment  of  ele- 
gant construction,  fitted  with  luxurious  sofas 
throughout.  On  the  platform  of  this  station, 
in  the  large  panellings  of  the  walls,  the  maps 
of  the  railroads  of  England,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Germany  are  separately  painted,  besides 


| information  of  the  costs  and  duration  of  the 
[journeys,  from  Brussels  to  London,  Paris' 
i Marseilles,  Bourdeaux,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Trieste’ 
&c.  The  above  may  even  afford  useful  hints 
for  English  railways. — H.  M. 


CHARCOAL  FOR  DRAINING. 
FERTILISING,  &c. 

Of  the  very  many  purposes  to  which  charcoal 
is  now  applied,  the  drainage  of  land  forms  one 
worthy  of  notice,  in  being  a cheap  and  effectual 
operation  : it  will  in  all  probability  ultimately 
come  into  more  general  use.  Upon  farms 
where  brushwood,  gorse,  and  thinnings  of 
young  plantations  are  easily  obtained,  this 
| forms  an  excellent  material  to  be  so  employed, 
and  when  charred,  is  porous,  light,  and  hardly 
! susceptible  of  decay.  The  brushwood,  &c., 

! being  made  up  into  faggots  of  a suitable  size, 
previous  to  charring,  may  be  secured  with  a 
| band  of  wire  at  either  end,  and  then  laid  into 
the  drain,  which  so  constructed  is  not  easily 
I choked,  for  as  the  material  maintains  the  posi- 
j tion  in  which  it  is  placed,  the  superincumbent 
J earth  cannot  fall  in  by  the  decay  of  any  sup- 
port : it  is  also  a preventive  to  moles,  which 
is  a very  important  object  gained. 

In  the  operation  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 
sity to  preserve  the  faggots  entire;  for  it  is 
evident  that  a heap  of  sprays  of  charcoal, 
broken  in  pieces  from  2 to  3 inches  long,  would 
form  a more  porous  material  than  any  equal 
bulk  of  stones. 

Peat  charcoal  is  likewise  found  to  be  a 
valuable  material  for  filling  in  drains,  and  for 
constructing  hollow  ones,  as  it  constitutes  a 
light  substance  when  charred  in  a close  oven, 
also  for  the  purposes  of  manure  or  disinfecting 
agent,  its  absorbing  and  retaining  powers  being 
great.  This  charcoal  is  forwarded  in  great 
quantities  to  London  from  Ireland  ; and  from 
the  abundance  and  consequent  cheapness  of 
the  raw  material,  from  the  facility  and  inex- 
pensive process  of  its  manufacture,  from  the 
lightness  which  renders  it  easily  portable,  and 
from  the  small  quantity  necessary  to  produce  a 
great  amount  of  benefit,  peat  charcoal  is  cal- 
culated to  become  a great  boon,  both  as  to 
comfort  and  health  ; nor  does  the  fact  of  its 
not  being  recently  prepared  mi'itate  against 
its  usefulness,  as  however  long  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  thereby  rendered  in  some 
degree  inert,  all  its  valuable  properties  are  at 
once  restored  merely  by  heating  it  in  a retort, 
such  as  is  used  in  the  distillation  of  coal  gas. 
The  valuable  properties  of  charred  peat  as  an 
agent  for  destroying  offensive  odours  arising 
from  sewers  and  cesspools  you  have  already 
alluded  to.  G.  J.  R. 

A DIP  INTO  OUR  COMMON-PLACE 
BOOK. 

Ready  Method  for  approximately  ascertain - 
iny  relative  Areas. — Mr.  Jardine  and  Sir  Geo. 
Stewart  Sinclair  ascertained  the  approximate 
relative  superficies  of  Scotland,  its  counties, 
and  the  land  and  water  in  each,  by  weighing 
the  parts  as  cut  out  with  a sharp-pointed 
knife,  from  a copy  of  Arrowsmith’s  maps, 
carefully  selected  of  paper  of  nearly  uniform 
thickness.  A portion  of  each  sheet,  equal  to 
5,000  English  square  miles,  measured  from 
the  scale  of  the  maps,  was  carefully  weighed  ; 
the  balance  used  was  sensible  to  -pi-,,  of  a 
grain,  when  loaded  with  2 lb.  in  each  scale. 
The  method  employed  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  use  of  by  Dr.  Long,  of  Cambridge,  in 
1742,  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  the  land 
to  the  water  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 


Gilding. — It  has  been  observed  in  gilt  signs, 
while  the  letters  generally  were  so  much  tar- 
nished by  the  weather  and  other  causes,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  were  ever 
gilded,  that  where  a nail  had  been  driven  in,  rain 
— having  first  corroded  it — had  then  run  down, 
impregnated  with  the  ore,  upon  the  gilt  letters, 
which  remained  so  brilliant  that  the  gold 
appeared  to  be  newly  laid  on.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  question  suggests  itself, — 
might  not  corroded  iron,  or  rust  of  iron,  be 
employed  in  some  way  or  other  in  gilding  on 
wood,  so  as  to  preserve  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gold  for  ages  ? 
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A Workman's  Recipe  for  Mastic  Cement. — are  the  exact  proportions  and  contents  of  sea- 
112  lb.  fine-sifted  freestone,  dried  in  a frying-  water,  from  an  accurate  analyzation.  To  make 
pan  or  oven;  6 lb.  whitening;  8 lb.  litharge  : J an  artificial  chalybeate  spring.— Dr.  Hare 
to  be  well  mixed  together,  and  kept  dry.  The  says,  if  we  place  a few  pieces  of  silver  coin, 
walls  to  be  perfectly  free  of  dust  or  damp ; alternating  with  pieces  of  sheet-iron,  in  water, 
then  brushed  over  with  boiled  linseed  oil;  and  | it  will  soon  acquire  a chalybeate  taste,  and  a 


the  cement  mixed  with  same  when  applied.  Ii 
excellent  for  pointing  round  window  or  door 
frames,  as  it  unites  wood  and  stone  together. 


“ An  Experimental  School  of  Mechanical 
Science  remains  to  be  formed.” — Tredgold. 

In  using  a screw-driver,  power  will  he  gained 
by  applying  it  at  an  angle  with  the  nail ; an 
angle  of  15  degrees  giving  a leverage  of  about 
l£  inch  for  every  6 inches  in  the  length  of  the 
screw-driver. 


yellowish  hue;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  flakes 
of  oxide  of  iron  will  appear.  Hence,  if  we 
replenish  with  water,  after  each  draught,  a 
vessel  in  which  such  a pile  is  placed,  we  may 
have  a competent  substitute  for  a chalybeate 
spring.  


municate  with  the  passing  train,  take  from  i1' 
the  parcel  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
van,  and  also  affix  to  it  whatever  may  be 
required  to  be  despatched  onward. 


Pipes  of  iron  will  bend  “ very  kindly,”  and 
without  collapsing,  if  they  be  filled,  at  the  part 
to  be  bent,  with  melted  lead,  and  bent  imme- 
diately the  lead  has  ceased  to  be  fluid  : when 
the  wished-for  curvature  is  obtained,  the  lead 
is  easily  melted  out  of  the  pipe. 

Blasting  Rocks. — The  following  method  of 
blasting  rocks  with  gunpowder  has  for  a cen- 
tury been  practised  in  the  extensive  iron-mines 
in  Sweden.  Suppose  the  bore  to  be  9 inches 
deep,  the  lower  4 inches  are  preserved  empty 
by  inserting  a piece  of  pasteboard  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  hole,  and  with  a stick  underneath 
attached  to  it  in  the  middle : to  prevent  the 
pasteboard  being  air-tight,  four  notches  may 
be  made,  so  as  to  allow  the  air,  but  not  the 
powder,  to  pass  through : the  orifice  is  then 
loaded,  stemmed,  and  fired  in  the  usual  way. 
The  principle  of  action  is  the  rarefaction  of  the 
4 inches  of  air  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  when 
heated  by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder,  and 
its  consequent  expansive  power,  or  force  ; being 
identical  with  the  bursting  of  a gun-barrel 
when  improperly  loaded  in  the  same  way. 

Stained  Marble. — In  the  Bodleian  Library 
are  shown  some  specimens  of  marble  represent- 
ing landscapes  and  various  figures.  They  are 
by  many  considered  as  freaks  of  nature ; but, 
in  fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than  pieces  of 
stained  marble.  This  art  was  exercised  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  a Mr.  Bird,  a stone- 
cutter in  Oxford.  Several  were  shown  to 
Charles  II.  soon  after  the  Restoration.  They 
were  broken  in  his  presence,  and  found  to 
correspond  through  the  whole  substance.  Mr. 
Wood’s  words  are,  “ William  Bird,  of  Hally- 
well,  in  the  suburbs  of  Oxford,  did,  in  the 
latter  end  of  this  year  (1657),  find  out  the 
painting  or  staining  of  marble,  a specimen  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  king  after  his  re- 
storation ; as  also  to  the  queen;  and,  in  1669, 
to  Cosmo,  Prince  of  Tuscany,  when  in  Oxford. 

Water  Gleanings. — Hard  water,  if  habitually 
drunk,  is  apt  to  injure  the  digestive  organs, 
and  the  glandular  and  absorbent  system.  To 
this  are  attributed  the  goitres  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts,  who 
drink  such  water,  are  liable;  and  which  con' 
sist  in  the  preternatural  enlarging  of  a gland 
in  the  neck.  “That  which  runs  over  gravel, 
is  always  hard.” — Nimrod.  To  determine  whe- 
ther water  be  hard  or  soft ; that  is,  fit  or  not 
fit  for  domestic  purposes  : — to  a glassful  of  the 
water,  add  a few  drops  of  solution  of  soap  in 
alcohol : if  the  water  be  pure,  it  will  continue 
limpid;  if  it  be  impure,  white  flakes  will  be 
formed.  To  make  salt-water  fresh: — The  dis- 
tillation of  palatable  and  fresh  water  at  6ea 
was  effected  by  P.  Nicole,  of  Dieppe,  by  sim- 
ply causing  the  steam  arising  from  boiling 
sea-water,  in  a still,  to  pass  through  a stratum 
of  coarsely- powdered  charcoal,  in  its  way  to 
the  condenser,  or  worm-tube.  To  make  sea- 
water Jit  for  ivashing  linens,  at  sea : — Soda 
put  into  sea-water  renders  it  turbid  : the  lime 
and  magnesia  fall  to  the  bottom.  As  much 
soda  must  be  put  in  as  not  only  to  effect  a 
complete  precipitation  of  these  earths,  but  to 
render  the  sea-water  sufficiently  lixivial  or 
alkaline.  Soda  should  always  be  taken  to  sea 


CHURCH  BELL-HANGING  AND  RINGING. 

In  connection  with  your  “ chapter  on  bell- 
founding,” &c.  I would  say  the  hanging  and 
ringing  of  church  bells,  on  our  system,  belongs 
almost  exclusively  to  England.  The  principle 
of  it  is  as  follows : — An  ordinary  peal  of 
church  bells  are  hung  on  a frame,  composed  of 
strong  beams  of  hard  wood,  about  sixteen  or 
twenty  inches  thick  perpendicularly,  and  about 
half  that  substance  horizontally.  The  spaces 
for  the  bells  to  swing  are  so  shaped  that  two 
bells  move  in  one  of  the  four  directions,  which 
equalises  the  swinging  force  of  the  peal  on  all 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre.  — The  audience 
here  were  startled  into  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
15th  inst.  when  they  found  that  the  graceful 

actress  of  the  heroine  in  Woman's  Heart  (Miss  ^ 

Vandenhoff)  was  the  author  of  the  play.  It  j Bi{jes  0f  the  tower.” 

contains  much  nice  writing  ami  good  feeling,  The  ts  of  t))e  , ; of  tbe  bell  consist 

and  only  wanted  wedging  up,  so  to  speak,  of  the  s‘tock  or  block  of"  wood_  lhe  whee],  stay 


and  knocking  about  a bit  by  a more  practised 
hand,  to  have  obtained  high  praise.  The 
dignity  of  the  “artist  ” is  asserted  throughout, 
but  in  asserting  it,  the  artist  loses  his  amia- 
bility. The  scenery.  Renaissance  interiors 
and  exteriors,  is  very  good.  The  second  scene, 
“ Angiola’s  ” studio,  and  “ Isolina  ” sitting  as 
a model,  is  exceedingly  effective.  Mr.  Barry 
Sullivan  plays  “Angiolo”  with  much  ability, 
but  might  usefully  infuse  more  vigour  in  parts. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  Gooch,  the  superintendent  of  the  loco- 
motive department  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
works,  having  intimated  to  the  engineering, 
workmen  on  the  line  that  any  of  them  who 
should  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  master 
engineers  throughout  the  country,  would  be 
discharged,  the  Eastern  Counties’  workmen 
met  and  resolved  unanimously  that  “ This 
meeting,  being  of  opinion  that  they  have  a right 
to  expend  their  wages  in  such  manner  as  they 


and  slide,  and  the  gudgeon  or  pinion  (fastened 
one  at  each  end  of  the  stock),  which,  when  the 
bell  is  mounted  and  hung  in  its  place,  sinks 
into  a square,  cut  out  of  the  frame,  into  which 
is  fixed  a brass  cap,  in  which  the  gudgeons 
turn  round,  bearing  the  weight  of  the  bell, 
wheel,  stock,  and  stay.  When  the  bell  is  with 
its  cone  downwards,  it  is  in  a swinging  con- 
dition, and  may  be  sounded  by  pulling  the 
rope  a foot  or  more,  according  to  its  size,  and 
suddenly  holding  the  rope  fast,  which,  by 
checking  the  bell’s  swinging  motion,  causes 
the  clapper  to  strike  the  side,  and,  on  allowing 
the  rope  to  slip  out  of  the  hand,  the  bell  swings 
to  its  opposite  side  of  the  space  in  which  it 
hangs,  and  by  jerking  or  checking  the  rope 
downwards,  it  strikes  again,  and  thus  a con- 
tinual sounding  of  the  bell  follows  at  regular 
intervals,  which  is  termed  chiming.  But,  in 
order  to  bring  out  the  full  tone  of  the  bell, 
another  plan  of  ringing  is  adopted,  by  which 
art  is  made  to  supply  what  animal  strength 
could  never  accomplish,  within  the  reach  of 
one  man,  and  that  is,  raising  and  afterwards 


think  proper,  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to.-—- , ~ 

support  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  ringing  a peal  of  changes  on  church  bells,  ba- 
&c.  to  the  fullest  extent  in  their  power,  and  1 "1""*  ° ho11  ,s 


will  in  the  meantime  cheerfully  subscribe  one 
day’s  wages  per  week.”  A member  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  operative  engineers 
was  present,  and  stated  that  the  Crewe  railway 
men  had  forwarded  50 1.  on  the  previous  week 
towards  the  support  of  the  movement,  and  he 
declaimed  on  the  injustice  of  the  masters  “ con- 
demning and  seeking  to  put  down  all  associa- 
tions upon  the  part  of  the  men,  whilst  they  were 
in  theveryact  offormingan  association  amongst 
themselves  on  the  most  obnoxious  principle.” 

The  London  and  North-Western  directors, 

it  is  understood,  will  nowrecommend  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  leaving 

about  50,000/.  to  be  added  to  the  “rest.” 

In  the  Great  Western  the  balance  of  receipts 
over  expenditure  for  the  past  half-year  is  said 
to  be  313,000/.  and  a dividend  of  2|  per  cent, 
for  that  period  will  be  declared— leaving  to 

next  account  about  108,000/. Inthe  London 

and  South-Western  the  net  revenue  for  the 
half-year  amounts  to  181,976/.  out  of  which  a 
dividend  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be 
paid,  leaving  balance  to  next  account,  8,548/. 
The  increase  of  receipts  over  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1850  was  69,1 13/.  while  the  in- 
crease of  expenses  was  only  10,802/. The 

contracts  for  the  completion  of  the  railway 
from  Weymouth  to  Castle  Cary  have  been 
signed,  and  the  only  remaining  contract  (that 
for  the  piece  of  line  between  Castle  Cary  and 
Frome)  was  ready.  The  line,  like  that  portion 
of  it  complete  between  Frome  and  Chippen- 
ham, will  have  only  a single  rail. -A  rail- 

way from  Edinburgh  to  Peebles  is  in  con- 
templation. It  will  join  the  North  British  line 
at  Eskbank  station,  and  be  17§  miles  in 
length.  It  is  estimated  not  to  cost  more  than 
4,000/.  a mile.  Mr.  Wm.  Chambers,  of 
Glenormiston,  the  publisher,  is  among  its  chief 
promoters. An  old  invention  has  been  ex- 

perimented with,  successfully  it  is  said,  at 
Worcester,  namely,  an  apparatus  for  taking 
from,  and  delivering  parcels  to,  a train  at  full 
speed,  without  manual  assistance.  The  plan 
consists  of  projecting  parallel  bars,  hori- 


for  this  purpose.  To  make  artificial  sea-water: 

— Take  common  sea-salt,  2 lbs. ; bitter  purg- 
ing-salt, 2 oz. ; magnesia  earth,  ^ oz. ; dissolve  , „ w .. 

all  in  river-water,  6 gallons.  These,  it  is  said,  zontally  placed,  with  springs,  &c.  which  com- 


lanced  after  the  following  plan : when  a bell  is 
raised,  the  ringer,  prior  to  commencing,  folds 
the  end  of  the  bell-rope,  as  many  times  round 
his  right  hand,  in  rings,  as  will  raise  his  hand 
near  to  the  smooth  part  on  the  rope,  called  the 
Sally,  and  taking  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his 
left  hand,  he  clinches  the  folded  rope  with  his 
right  hand,  inside  the  wrapping,  and  then 
commences  pulling,  which  puts  the  bell  in 
swinging  motion,  and,  by  pulling  harder  each 
swing,  and  letting  out  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  rope  at  each  pull,  the  bell  gradually  rises, 
until  the  end  of  the  rope  is  a little  above  his 
head,  the  bell  raised  with  its  opening  facing 
the  top  of  the  belfry,  and  the  rope  quite 
round  the  wheel,  through  which  one  end  of 
the  6tock  passes.  To  avoid  sending  the  bell 
over  the  circle  it  has  made  (that  would  twist 
the  rope  a second  time  round  the  groove  of  the 
wheel,  and  draw  it  through  the  hole  in  the 
ceiling  of  the  ringing  chamber,  and  lift  the 
ringer  up  to  it,  if  he  held  tight,  providing  it 
was  a heavy  bell),  a piece  of  wood,  called 
the  stay,  is  fastened  to  the  stock,  rising  two  or 
three  feet  above  it,  and  made  to  push  another 
piece  backwards  and  forwards,  called  the  slide, 
which  is  placed  under  the  bell,  and  fastened  or 
supported  at  one  end  to  the  frame,  and  working 
backwards  and  forwards  on  theoppositeend,the 
distance  of  which  is  regulated  so  as  to  allow 
the  bell,  when  set,  to  lean  over  sufficiently  to 
ensure  a regular  balance  : thus,  each  time  a 
bell  sounds  it  makes  a circle,  prior  to  the 
clapper  striking  its  cone  inwardly,  near  the 
edge,  and  the  sound  from  the  blow  of  the 
clapper  being  carried  round  with  the  circle 
made  by  the  bell,  produces  the  fine  swelling 
tone  which  a church  bell  (especially  if  a large 
one)  sends  forth,  when  rising  and  swinging, 
each  time  it  strikes  when  up.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  interesting  in  the  sight  of  a 
peal  of  large  church  bells,  hung  on  a frame; 
and  to  persons  who  have  no  notion  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  hung,  it  must  appear 
wonderful,  that  a bell,  weighing  a ton,  or 
thirty  hundred  weight,  can  be  raised  by  one 
man,  and  be  kept  swinging  round  in  a peal  of 
changes  sometimes  lasting  four  hours;  but  this 
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seeming  wonder  is  easily  explained.  The  action 
of  a church  bell  when  raised  is  the  same  in 
the  principle  that  increases  its  motion  as  the 
turning  of  a wheel,  the  former  acquiring  force 
from  its  own  weight : a little  additional  strength 
used  by  the  ringer  multiplies  on  the  already 
acquired  force  with  which  the  bell  swings, 
until  it  gradually  gets  up  to  a perpendicular 
position,  and  when  pulled  off  its  weight, — 
aided  by  the  force  of  the  pull  of  the  ringer, — 
sends  it  round,  while  another  pull  of  the  rope 
brings  it  round  again,  setting  each  time  the 
slide,  pushed  by  the  stay,  allows  it  to  set  suffi- 
ciently over  the  perpendicular  to  cause  it  to 
remain  firm  in  its  station. 

To  render  bell-ringing  more  amusing  to  the 
ringer,  and  more  pleasant  to  the  listener,  the 
art  of  ringing  changes  was  invented,  and  im- 
proved by  some  of  the  best  practitioners,  by 
which  the  changes  on  a peal  of  eight 
bells  can  be  rung  correctly,  without  ring- 
ing one  change  twice  over ; but  as  the 
number  on  eight  or  ten  bells  is  too  great  to  be 
rung  at  one  time,  they  are  divided  into  peals 
of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  thousand  changes, 
which,  on  church  bells,  can  be  rung  in  the 
time  a ringer’s  strength  can  empower  him  to 
keep  a bell  in  swinging  motion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a prejudice  against 
the  art  has  too  long  existed  in  persons  moving 
in  superior  spheres,  through  its  having  been 
chiefly  cultivated  by  persons  moving  in  the 
humbler  positions  of  life.  The  upright  at- 
titude required  to  be  maintained  by  the 
ringer,  together  with  the  action  it  gives  to  the 
arms,  render  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  whole  body,  and  would  be  highly 
beneficial  to  stout  persons  having  no  athletic 
exercise  by  which  to  prevent  too  much  corpu-  ( 
lency,  which  in  some  brings  on  apoplexy ; 
while  three  hours’  ringing  a week  would  not 
only  prevent  the  evil  by  promoting  circulation, 
but  would  also  improve  and  confirm  health. 

Some  few  gentlemen  of  means  and  educa- 
tion, whose  names  I could  mention,  possessed 
of  stronger  minds  than  those  enervated  by 
prejudice,  practised  the  art  of  change-ringing, 
and  derived  advantage  as  well  as  amusement 
from  it.  Campanalogia. 


$otiCCS  of  33ooft£>. 

Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon ; illustrative  of 
Portraits  in  his  Gallery.  By  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis.  In  three  volumes,  with 
Portraits.  Murray,  Albemarle-street,  1852. 
Were  it  not  that  we  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury so  lately  stood  face  to  face  with  a noted 
abbot  of  the  fifteenth,  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
we  would  have  said  that,  next  to  the  living 
presence,  or  the  works  and  the  biography  of 
those  who  have  played  their  parts  on  the  stage 
of  life  in  olden  times,  our  only  other  mode  of 
arriving  at  some  notion  of  them,  such  as  might 
bring  them  before  our  mind’s  eye  much  as 
they  must  have  appeared  to  the  living  eyes  of 
their  contemporaries,  is  by  truthful  portraiture. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  man  who  indus- 
triously collected  a series  of  the  portraits  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time,  and 
handed  them  down  to  posterity,  is  worthy  of 
renown  in  future  ages  for  that  good  deed  done 
to  posterity,  even  alone,  much  more  so  when 
we  consider  that,  in  spite  of  inimical  charges 
or  insinuations,  ever  readiest  to  be  believed  by 
some,  he  was  regarded,  in  his  own  time,  by  the 
majority  at  least  of  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
i great  man  and  a good  one.  Into  the  merits  of 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  as  a man, 
i or  as  a .judge,  however,  we  shall  not  here 
i enter.  We  prefer  limiting  our  remarks  to  the 
portraits  and  the  painters  forming  the  ground- 
work of  these  very  interesting  volumes,  and 
I although  the  great  bulk  of  the  matter  consists 
of  memoirs  of  the  lives  of  only  two  of  those 
’ whose  portraits  were  preserved  by  Lord 
! Clarendon,  the  notices  of  all  the  rest  of  those 
t still  remaining  in  the  two  divisions  of  the 
: gallery  being  limited  to  little  more  than  a list, 
we  shall  not  even  allude  to  the  two  principal 
subjects,  except  simply  to  name  them  as 
Lucius  Viscount  Falkland,  and  William  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford. 


The  gallery  of  Lord  Clarendon,  after  various 
vicissitudes,  was  split  into  two  parts,  one  of 
which  alone,  now  and  for  a long  series  of  years 
at  the  Grove-park,  Herts,  belongs  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  proprietor,  while  the 
other  is  at  Bothwell  Castle  in  Scotland. 

Most  of  the  portraits  of  this  celebrated  gal- 
lery have  been  attributed  to  Vandyck,  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  Wissing,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
As  remarked  by  a historian — 

“ In  this  collection  an  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  portraits  is  to  be  found  of  different  races,  espe- 
cially the  portraits  of  the  different  members  of 
almost  all  the  conspicuous  families  on  the  King’s 
side  in  the  civil  wars  ; among  them  the  Stanleys, 
Cavendishes,  Villierses,  Hamiltons,  &c.  &c.” 

Lord  Dartmouth,  a contemporary  of  Lord 
Clarendon’s,  having  in  a MS.  note  to  a book 
declared  his  belief  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
open  to  bribery  and  corruption  of  the  meanest 
kind,  and  subsequent  writers  having  even 
argued  that  each  portrait  might  be  regarded, 
of  course  with  exceptions,  as  a separate  bribe, 
her  ladyship,  the  author  of  the  present 
volumes,  after  sufficiently  discussing  an  in- 
sinuation in  itself  so  mean  and  so  unworthy  of 
a charitable  mind,  goes  on  feelingly  and 
justly  to  remark  that — 

“ The  love  of  art  has  in  all  times  been  honoured 
as  the  taste  of  a refined  and  cultivated  mind.  To 
that  taste  Lord  Clarendon  joined  in  a remarkable 
degree  admiration  and  respect  for  distinguished 
men,  and  a peculiar  tenderness  for  those  to  whom 
he  gave  his  friendship.  To  the  cultivation  and 
enjoyment  of  those  feelings  he  consecrated  his  gal- 
lery of  portraits;  and  whatever  judgment  even- 
handed  justice  or  party  bias  may  pass  on  Lord 
Clarendon's  policy  and  character,  a single  note, 
written  in  a style  at  once  vague  and  hostile,  cannot 
be  allowed  to  cast  the  stain  of  corruption  on  the 
exercise  of  these  feelings.  It  is  but  from  time  to 
time  that  tastes  so  worthy  of  imitation  are  com- 
bined with  wealth  and  opportunity  for  their  indul- 
gence. Portraits  of  companions  and  friends  ga- 
thered round  the  walls  of  those  rooms  where 
perhaps,  when  living,  they  have  sat  in  friendly 
intercourse  and  serious  debate,  fill  the  mind 
with  associations  that  read  a lesson  to  the  heart. 
A gallery  thus  formed,  that  includes  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  period,  ac- 
quires in  time  a value  in  the  country  independent 
of  the  pleasure  it  may  have  afforded  the  individual 
who  collected  it ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  after 
ages  the  collection  of  a late  distinguished  minister, 
who  is  said  to  have  delighted  not  only  in  collecting 
pictures  as  works  of  art,  but  also  in  surrounding 
himself  with  the  portraits  of  the  friends  and  col- 
leagues with  whom  he  had  associated  and  laboured, 
may  meet  with  the  respect  due  to  his  taste,  without 
incurring  the  reproach,  two  hundred  years  hence, 
of  their  being  the  price  of  advancement  in  his 
sovereign’s  favour.” 

For  the  sake  of  posterity  itself,  this  is  indeed 
to  be  earnestly  hoped  ! Could  we  by  some 
clairvoyant  prevision  look  into  the  depths  of 
the  twenty-first  century  and  see  the  sneer  of 
contempt  upon  the  lip  of  the  critic,  or  the 
frown  of  hatred  on  the  brow  of  the  judge,  while 
insinuating  charges  of  bribery  and  corruption 
against  a statesman  of  the  ninteenth  century 
on  so  paltry  and  so  mean  a ground,  what 
would  we  think  of  the  morality,  not  to  say  the 
charity,  of  such  a generation  itself,  that  could 
think  so  badly  of  human  nature  in  general, 
and  of  their  own  ancestors  in  particular  ? 

Lady  Theresa,  in  the  third  volume  of  her 
very  interesting,  and,  in  fact,  historical  work, 
under  head  of  “Descriptive  Catalogue,”  speaks 
of  the  artists  to  whose  labours  most  of  the  por- 
traits in  the  Clarendon  Gallery  have  been  attri- 
buted. We  need  not  say  anything  as  to  the 
well-known  history  of  Vandyck  himself,  or 
even  of  the  equally  well-known  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  a satisfactory  identification  of  the 
actual  handiwork  of  a man  so  imitated,  but  we 
may  quote  the  following  as  a condensation  of 
the  chief  peculiarities  of  his  style  : — 

“ There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  composition 
of  Vandyck’s  pictures  which  characterise  his  pencil, 
and  which  mark  what  in  art  may  be  termed  his 
1 feeling  ’ in  composition,  his  arrangement  of  light 
and  shadow,  and  the  form  of  his  designs.  The 
frequent  introduction  of  a small  portion  of  landscape 
in  the  background — the  mass  of  shadow  produced 
by  some  object  introduced  on  one  side  of  the 
picture — the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  half-tints, 
and  even  the  peculiar  blue  hue  which  his  pictures 


assume  when  faded — the  pointed  band,  the  arm 
resting  on  the  hip  or  on  a ledge,  so  as  to  relieve  the 
straight  line  of  the  standing  figure  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a triangular  form  on  the  side,  or  the  foot 
raised  on  a step  to  produce  the  same  effect  by  the 
bended  knee — the  rich  satin  in  his  costumes — the 
precision  of  touch,  without  hardness,  of  elaborately 
worked  lace — the  often  repeated  roses,  in  the  hand 
or  on  the  tabic,  with  his  female  portraits — the 
favourite  attitude  of  the  hand  clutching  the  skirt  of 
the  gown — the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted 
force  and  digni'y  to  his  portraits  of  men,  of  cold 
serenity  to  those  of  women,  and  of  well-bred 
demureness  to  his  children,  are  so  many  types  by 
which  the  hand  of  Vandyck  maybe  traced.” 

Lely,  as  the  author  truly  remarks,  has  been 
even  more  successfully  assailed  and  injured 
than  Vandyck : — 

“ Any  broadly  painted  daub,  with  large  eyes, 
long  curls,  and  loose  insufficient  drapery,  is  unhesi- 
tatingly offered  for  sale  as  a genuine  1 Lely  ;’  and 
between  indifferent  copies  and  downright  forgeries, 
such  a host  of  so-called  beauties  have  been  accepted  as 
Sir  Peter  Lely ’s  productions,  as  would  have  reflected 
little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  Court  at  which  they 
could  have  been  so  considered,  and  have  tended 
much  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  Sir  P.  Lely 
well  deserves  to  be  held  by  the  merit  of  his  genuine 
works.  It  would  be  well  for  his  lasting  reputation 
could  he  be  more  known  by  some  of  the  portraits 
that  remain  from  the  Chancellor  Clarendon’s  col- 
lection.” 

Of  the  paintings  of  Wissing  and  Kneller, 
there  are  many  in  the  collection  still  remaining 
of  the  Clarendon  Gallery  : — 

“ There  was  enough  remaining  in  their  pictures 
of  the  style  of  Lely  to  show  that  they  came  after 
him  : there  was  imitation  but  deterioration.  Tne 
constrained  posture  of  the  figure — the  somewhat 
affected  position  of  the  hands — the  fluttering  dra- 
peries, and  too  incongruous  mixture  of  rocks,  foun- 
tains, and  full  dress  to  be  found  in  some  of  Lely’s 
portraits,  are,  by  Wissing  especially,  repeated  and 
exaggerated,  and  without  the  merits  that  could 
throw  such  defects  into  the  shade.  There  is  always 
a difficulty  in  so  painting  the  costume  actually  worn 
at  any  given  period  as  to  avoid  what  may  seem  the 
tailor’s  or  mantua-maker’s  precision  in  fixing  a 
fashion,  and  yet  to  preserve  that  identity  of  dreS3 
which  shall  mark  with  historic  truth  the  manner  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  portrait  really  appeared  to 
his  contemporaries.  But  that  difficulty  is  not  over- 
come, but  simply  avoided,  when,  in  lieu  of  any  cos- 
tume that  could  be  worn,  appears  a sort  of  acci- 
dental folding  together  of  various  pieces  of  coloured 
curtains  without  form,  and  often  in  Wissing’s  pic- 
tures, in  order  to  screen  figures  without  substance. 
Still,  though  the  works  of  Wissing,  Dahl,  and 
Kneller  mark  the  decay  of  art  from  the  days  of  Van 
Somer,  Cornelius  Jansen,  Vandyck,  and  Lely,  they 
may  be  said  to  hold  a midway  place  in  the  fall  : the 
art  of  portrait-painting  had  to  sink  much  lower  ere 
it  rose  again.  Time  also  has  probably  used  its  mel- 
lowing influence  on  their  works ; and  we  must 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  their  pencils  have  pre- 
served to  us  the  likenesses  of  some  to  whom  history 
has  assigned  a dignified  place,  and  preserved  to 
many  a family  the  resemblance  of  those  whose 
beauty  and  worth  have  not  so  long  passed  away  as 
for  their  memory  to  have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
with  interest  or  with  pride  by  their  descendants.” 

Besides  Vandyck,  Lely,  Kneller,  Wissing, 
and  Dahl,  there  are  portraits  still  remaining 
amongst  those  at  the  Grove  and  at  Bothwell 
Castle,  known  to  be  by  Jansen,  Stoup,  Key,  and 
Vanloo.  The  remains  of  the  great  gallery  them- 
selves by  no  means  constitute  a small  collection. 
Amongst  a multitude  of  other  portraits,  they 
contain  more  or  less  authentic  likenesses  of 
Buckingham,  Raleigh,  Leicester,  Burleigh, 
Cecil,  Bacon,  Charles  II.  and  family, 
Monk,  Montrose,  Selden,  Camden,  Laud, 
More,  Chaucer,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (Shakspeare  is  unfor- 
tunately missing,  although  searched  for  through 
all  the  attics  and  cellars  at  the  Grove),  Cowley, 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  Clarendon  himself, 
Rochester,  King  Charles  I.  Charles  XI.  of 
Sweden,  Coventry  (Lord  Keeper)  Hyde, 
Waller,  King  James  II.  & c.  &c.  There  are 
various  other  pictures  besides  portraits,  and 
also  some  prints,  in  the  remaining  collection. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lady  Theresa  Lewis 
means  to  proceed  with  the  series  of  memoirs  of 
the  principal  characters  in  her  great  ancestor’s 
gallery,  which  she  has  so  ably  begun,  and 
which  she  has  drawn  partly  from  original  notes 
and  manuscripts  heretofore  unpublished. 
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On  the  Importance  of  special  Scientific  Know- 
ledge to  the  Practical  Metallurgist.  By 
John  Percy,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Her  Majesty’s 
Stationery  Office.  1852. 

On  the  Science  of  Geology  and  its  Applications. 
By  Andrew  C.  Ramsay,  F.R.S.  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s Stationery  Office.  1852. 

On  the  Value  of  an  extended  Knowledge  of 
Mineralogy  and  the  Process  of  Mining.  By 
Warington  W.  Smith,  M.A.  Cam.  F.R.S. 
&c.  Inspector  of  Mines  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall.  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
1852. 

The  lectures  in  the  Government  School  of 
Mines' and  of  Science  applied  to  the  arts  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Piccadilly 
are  making  progress.  The  three  more  lectures 
now  issued  are  in  themselves  sterling  and  in- 
structive ones  to  practical  men  even  though 
merely  introductory. 

“ It  is  not  pretended,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “ that 
by  any  plan  of  education  in  an  Institution  of  this 
kind,  it  is  possible  to  make  a miner,  or  in  other 
words,  to  prepare  a man  for  taking  charge  of  a 
mine  as  soon  as  he  has  left  our  walls  : not  more 
reasonably  should  we  expect  that  a lad  drilled  in 
the  classes  of  a naval  college  were  at  once  meta- 
morphosed into  a sailor,  fitted  at  once  to  take  com- 
mand of  a ship.  Yet  surely  no  one  will  deny,  that 
if  in  that  school  he  has  learnt  to  box  the  compass, 
to  kuot  and  splice,  if  he  has  worked  out  problems 
in  navigation  on  sound  mathematical  principles,  if 
he  has  been  taught  by  descriptions  how  to  handle  a 
vessel  at  anchor  in  a tideway,  or  on  a lee-shore,  he 
will  be  infinitely  more  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
circumstances,  and  to  make  rapid  progress,  than  if 
he  had  been  sent  on  board  unknowing  of  these 
things  and  their  principles.  No  ‘ royal  road  ’ to 
learning,  no  legerdemain  of  ‘cramming,’  can  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  time  and  pains  bestowed  on 
the  acquisition  of  practice  ; and  as  with  the  seaman 
so  should  it  be  with  the  miner.” 


^Kferellmiea. 

The  Engineering  Trade  Differences. 
— Themasters’  Combination, on  previous  notice, 
have  opened  their  workshops  to  all  willing  to 
sign  a declaration  issued  renouncing  all  opera- 
tive combination,  and  otherwise  binding  them- 
selves to  the  masters’  terms ; but  it  seems  that 
adherents  of  the  skilled  class  come  rather 
slowly  in,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
and  Belgian  masters  are  hard  at  work  engaging 
them  at  high  wages,  and  shipping  them  off  by 
hundreds  to  their  foreign  workshops,  where  it 
is  said  that  orders  intended  for  British  masters 
already  await  their  arrival.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  there  is  now  a risk  of  some  such 
result  as  that  whereby  the  silk  trade  of  Nantes 
was  transferred  to  this  country,  where  the 
descendants  of  foreign  workmen  still  ply  the 
shuttle  as  their  forefathers  did  at  home.  We 
are  likely,  therefore,  to  be  “ payed  off”  by  the 
French  and  Belgians  for  our  advantages  on 
that  old  score,  unless  some  good  understanding 
be  very  quickly  come  to  between  the  masters 
and  their  men.  The  masters  were  too  hasty, 
we  feared,  and  their  subsequent  tactics  have 
been  rather  more  energetic  than  equitable. 
Their  determination  to  “ do  what  they  liked 
with  their  own  ” has,  indeed,  been  made  a 
handle  of,  as  we  anticipated,  and  has  done  no 
little  good  to  the  workmen’s  cause.  The 
building  trades,  compositors,  and  others  of 
the  higher  class  of  associations,  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  struggle,  of  course  supporting 
the  operatives  against  the  masters,  and  that 
not  with  mere  moral  countenance,  but  with 
hard  cash. 

Steam  Sawing  Match. — On  29th  ult.  a 
match  came  off  at  the  Cornbrook  Saw-mills 
and  at  a mill  newly-erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Hunt,  at  the  Victoria  Quay,  Water-street, 
Manchester,  the  stakes  being  for  50/.  and  ” a 
spread.”  The  conditions  were  that  each  frame 
was  to  carry  thirty-five  saws,  to  saw  a pine  log 
20  feet  long  and  24  inches  deep.  The  points 
of  excellence  contended  for  were  to  be  speed, 
quality  of  work,  and  the  least  loss  of  wood. 
By  Mr.  Hunt’s  machine  ten  feet  of  timber 
were  cut  in  nine  minutes,  and  after  all  the 
work  had  been  done  on  b ith  sides  the  umpire 
declared  Mr.  Hunt’s  machine  had  won  all  the 
points. 


Gas. — Our  contemporary  the  Journal  of 
Gas-lighting,  which,  though  decidedly  in  the 
supposed  interest  of  the  old  companies  to  up- 
hold high  prices,  appears  to  be  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  a temperately  conducted  publica- 
tion, calls  our  special  attention  to  the  complaint 
of  Messrs.  Tallis,  as  a proof  that  cheap  gas 
must  necessarily  be  bad,  and  dear  gas  good. , 
We  happen,  however,  by  anticipation,  to  have  ; 
already  (See  last  number)  sufficiently  exposed 
the  fallacy  of  such  a conclusion,  even  before  our 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  Journal  of  Gas-  J 
lighting;  and  really  that  journal  knows  quite  ^ 
as  well  as  we  do  that  it  is  far  too  late,  now  that  j 
so  many  proofs  of  what  gas  can  be  made  and  | 
sold  for  here  and  elsewhere  have  been  adduced,  | 
even  to  characterise  gas  sold  in  the  metropolis 
at  4s.  a thousand  cubic  feet  as  “ cheap”  gas  in 
the  sense  implied,  even  sold  as  it  is  of  admittedly 
good  quality  at  that  price  by  the  Chartered 
Company,  who,  according  to  the  Gas  Journal 
itself,  are  likely  to  profit  by  their  determination 
to  give  a good  article  at  the  price.  So  fur 
from  supporting  the  so-called  Central  Gas 
Consumers’  Company,  however,  we  wish  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  we  regard  that 
company  as  having  sold  itself  out  and  out  to 
the  upholders  of  high  prices;  and  what  could 
be  anticipated  from  such  a fact  but  that  some 
immense  and  glaring  system  of  jugglery  would 
be  practised  in  order  to  damage  the  movement 
in  favour  of  cheap  and  good  gas?  If  such  a 
conclusion  should  appear  to  reflect  unjust  sus- 
picion on  individuals  still  connected  with  such 
a company,  whom  have  they  to  blame  but 
themselves  in  continuing  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it  after  it  had  displayed  even  its  first 
symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  amalgamate  and 
identify  itself  with  the  very  cause  of  dear  gas 
and  bad,  for  which  it  was  to  have  substituted 
cheap  gas  and  good  ? 

Improvement  of  Workmen. — Much 
having  been  said  of  late  upon  the  subject  and 
necessity  of  instructing  the  workman,  it  may  ; 
be  hoped  that  some  steps  are  being  taken  to 
forward  that  most  desirable  object,  which 
none  know  and  feel  the  want  of  so  much  as  j 
those  engaged  in  the  execution  and  production  j 
of  works  of  art  and  decoration,  and  who 
should  be  the  persons  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  forward  and  promote  this  important  work, 
and  lay  down  a system  by  which  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  artisans  for  the  reception  of 
the  kind  of  instruction  they  require,  without ! 
which  no  good  result  can  be  obtained ; and  . 
there  are  many  evils  of  this  kind  to  contend  ' 
with.  I have  endeavoured  to  establish  for  my 
workmen  an  evening  class  for  the  practice  and 
study  of  drawing,  modelling,  reading,  &c.  and  i 
have  laid  before  them  500  casts  and  models 
from  ancient  works  in  England  and  Germany, 
with  many  hundreds  of  sketches  and  drawings, ' 
and  a few  books,  in  order  to  create  and  esta- 
blish an  interest  in  the  works  we  produce, 
which  should,  as  in  the  beautiful  works  of  old 
(the  last  fragments  of  which  we  admire  and 
prize),  form  of  itself  an  object  of  delight,  as 
we  watch  its  progress  through  the  different 
stages  of  formation,  with  an  anxious  desire  for 
its  perfect  completion. — J.  R. 

Brighton  Pavilion. — One  of  the  gates  ' 
fell  on  Tuesday  week  during  a storm  and  . 
killed  a lady  besides  injuring  other  persons, 
The  jury  on  the  inquest  returned  a verdict  of 
accidental  death,  and  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  hinges  of  the  other  gate  being  of  cast- 
iron  should  be  replaced  by  wrought-iron  ones.  | 
The  hinges  of  the  gate  wliich  fell  are  said  to 
have  given  way  previous  to  the  accident. 

Masters  and  Men. — On  Friday,  13th  inst. 
Mr.  Ludlow  gave  the  first  lecture  of  a course 
at  the  Marylebone  Literary  Institution, — as 
suggested  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Work- 
ing Men’s  Associations,  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber,— on  “ Capital  and  Labour — the  Master- 
Engineers  and  their  Men.”  He  spoke  of  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  a hearing 
through  the  press  by  writing  in  his  own  name, 
and  now  entered  fully  into  the  evils  that  are 
not  very  unlikely  to  arise  through  the  present 
lamentable  contest  between  masters  and  men 
— urging  self-employment  by  the  men.  He 
alluded  to  the  large  sums  that  the  society  had 
paid  in  relieving  the  sick  and  infirm  members, 
and  funeral  fees  allowed  to  the  widows. 


The  Timber  Trade.— According  to  the 
annual  circular  of  Messrs.  Chaloner  and 
Fleming,  of  Liverpool,  the  imports  are  con- 
siderably on  the  increase — 268,960  tons  in 
1851,  against  221,499  in  1850.  This  is  deemed 
a fitting  time  to  agitate  for  the  abolition  of  the 
existing  duties.  Recent  quotations  are — 
American  pine,  12d.  to  19d.  per  foot.  Red 
pine,  l6d.  per  foot.  Quebec  deals,  second 
quality  yellow  pine,  9 Z.  to  9/.  9s.  per  standard ; 
third,  8/.  to  8/.  7s.  6d. ; third  spruce,  8/.  2s.  6d. 
per  standard.  Fir  planks — New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia,  &c.  St.  John,  71.  15s.  and 
8/.  10s.  per  standard;  Wallace,  8l.  for  deals, 
and  8 Z.  5s.  for  battens;  St.  Stephen’s,  8/.  8s. ; 
Sackvilleand  Richbucto,  8/.;  Redeque,7Z-  15s.; 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  71.  12s.  6d.  to  71 ■ 15s. 
per  standard.  Birch,  14d.  per  foot  to  l6$d., 
J7£d.  and  2ld.  per  foot;  Nova  Scotia,  T2d. 
and  P.  E.  Island,  13§d.  per  foot.  Quebec 
oak,  18d.  per  foot,  and  20d.  to  21d.  Lath- 
wood,  51.  to  6/.  per  fathom. 

Look  to  your  Ceilings. — A few  days 
ago,  in  a sitting-room  in  Lambeth,  the  greater 
portion  of  a plaster  ceiling,  within  the  cornice, 
fell  down  without  affording  any  warning 
beyond  an  unsightly  crack  which  had  existed 
for  some  time  previously  : two  ladies  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  of  being,  at  least,  seriously 
injured  : as  it  was,  one  of  them,  a visitor, 
before  she  could  escape,  had  her  comb  shi- 
vered to  atoms,  and  received  a severe  contu- 
sion in  the  body,  and  sundry  other  bruizes,  by 
which  she  is  laid  up,  and  placed  under  medical 
treatment.  The  fragments  of  the  ceiling 
showed  an  expenditure  of  substance,  not  only 
wastefully  lavish,  but  much  too  trying  for  the 
laths  to  sustain  ; and,  indeed,  in  the  aggregate, 
no  trifling  burthen  for  any  frail  tenement  of 
(burnt)  clay  to  bear  : in  thickness,  it  varied 
from  Is  to  at  least  2 inches!  a minimum 
specimen  weighing  10*  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot,  or,  the  average,  lA  ton  to  a room  say 
20x15  feet.  Only  a few  laths  were  broken; 
those  to  which  the  ceiling  had  adhered  : the 
back  of  the  plaster  showed  that  generally  it 
had  parted  from  the  laths  for  some  consider- 
able time,  the  key  having  been  broken.  A 
short  time  ago  a similar  occurrence  took  place 
in  a village  a few  miles  from  town,  when  an 
aged  and  bedridden  gentleman  was  found 
nearly  smothered  in  the  rubbish,  saved,  pro- 
bably, by  the  bed-hangings. 

Directing  Reins  for  Close  Carriages. 
— We  wonder  that  the  idea  has  not  long  since 
occurred,  that  the  check-string  which  is  used 
in  close  cabriolets  for  stopping  the  driver,  that 
you  may  give  him  directions,  might  be  con- 
verted into  a pair  of  reins,  so  as  to  communi- 
cate to  him  all  the  windings  of  his  devious 
way,  and  its  eventual  termination  (supposing 
you  to  know  it  yourself),  and  by  that  means 
haply  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  protruding 
your  head  into  other  driving  rains  or  buffeting 
winds,  and  straining  both  neck  and  voice  in 
telling  him  in  many  words,  and  with  some 
accompanying  delay,  what  a pull  at  his  right 
or  left  elbow  could  not  fail  to  express  much 
better,  and  without  any  loss  of  time.  We  have 
heard  that  ladies’  bonnets  have  more  of  the 
gossamer  than  felt  about  them  ; and  also  that 
to  them  the  wielding  of  power  of  any  kind  is 
attended  with  rather  an  agreeable  sensation 
than  otherwise : if  such  things  be,  then  the 
laying-on  the  directing-reins  would  be,  to  at 
least  the  tender  portion  of  animated  nature,  a 
decided  boon,  while  their  adroit  use  would  be 
invaluable  practice  to  those  in  whose  visions  of 
earthly  felicity  pony  phaetons  flitted  in  pro- 
spectu.  We  recommend  the  notion  to  the 
consideration  of  cab  proprietors,  and  hope  they 
will  immediately  order  it  to  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  (as  our  friend  Punch  saith)  not  on 
the  shelf. 

Worcester  Cathedral.  — The  elegant 
little  spires  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  which 
gave  such  character  to  this  beautiful  building, 
were,  according  to  the  plates  in  “ Green’s 
Worcester,”  fourteen  in  number — that  was  in 
1764.  And  now,  alas,  in  1852,  only  two 
remain.  A third  was  up  a short  time  ago,  but 
has  just  been  taken  down.  If  the  Deanery  or 
the  Rrebend’s  houses  were  in  a bad  state  of 
repair,  we  wonder  if  they  would  allow  them 
to  be  removed  and  not  built  up  again. 
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Illustrations  of  Lincoln  Minster. — 
dr.  Willson  is  about  to  publish  a complete 
lescrijkion  of  a Cathedral  Choir,  as  it  existed 
n the  middle  ages,  and  has  selected  the  choir 
•f  Lincoln  Cathedral  as  exhibiting  the  finest 
let  of  stalls  in  England,  since  those  of  York 
Minster  perished  in  the  unfortunate  fire  of 
829.  They  were  erected  soon  after  the  middle 
if  the  fourteenth  century,  when  our  ecclesi- 
stical  architecture  was  in  its  zenith.  Their 
iresent  state  is  remarkably  perfect,  notwith- 
tanding  the  natural  effects  of  time  in  the 
ourse  of  nearly  five  centuries, — the  barbarous 
'iolence  of  the  civil  war  of  1G44,  when  the 
:atf^dral  was  sacked  and  defaced  by  the  Par- 
iamentary  troops, — and  the  intrusion  of  some 
anges  of  modern  pews,  of  a mean  and  un- 
usable style. 

Arch/eological  Institute. — On  the 
ith,  Mr.  Greville  Chester  gave  an  account  of 
he  discovery  of  curious  relics  of  ancient  war- 
are,  in  Blenheim-park.  Mr.  Scharf  related 
he  details  observed  by  him  during  the  recent 
xamination  of  the  mummy  found  in  St.  Ste- 
ihen’s,  Westminster,  and  he  laid  before  the 
society  the  series  of  drawings  which  he  had 
nade.  It  appears  satisfactorily  ascertained 
hat  the  remains  were  those  of  William  Lin- 
vood,  bishop  of  St.  David’s,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  who  died  in  144G.  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Petit  sent  drawings  and  an  account  of  a very 
ncturesque  structure  near  Rouen, — a medieval 
lovecot,  decorated  with  moulded  and  coloured 
irnaments  of  terra-cotta.  Mr.  Freeman  read 
Memoir  on  the  Church  at  Whitchurch, 
lear  . Bristol.”  Mr.  Nesbitt  described  some 
triking  works  of  monumental  art,  which  had 
ately  come  under  his  observation  at  Bamberg 
.nd  Cracow,  especially  the  tomb  of  Otho, 
lishop  of  Bamberg,  who  died  in  1192.  Mr. 
Yanks  gave  detailed  notice  of  the  progress 
aade  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various 
ntiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  found  in 
England. 

The  Art-Union  of  London. — We  would 
lirect  our  readers’  attention  to  the  advertise- 
nent  by  this  admirable  institution  in  our  pre- 
ent  number,  from  which  they  will  learn,  if 
.nknown  to  them  before,  that  the  engraving 
f Frith’s  “ Merrymaking  ” is  being  delivered 
o subscribers  on  payment  of  the  subscription. 
Phose  who  are  wise  will  send  at  once,  and  so 
ecure  good  impressions.  The  Right  Hon. 
jord  Monteagle  (a  long  tried  friend  of  the 
Usociation)  has  been  elected  president.  The 
ouncil  have  determined  on  issuing  a medal,  as 
tart  of  their  series,  commemorative  of  the  late 
dr.  Wyon,  R.A.  and  have  commissioned  his 
on,  Mr.  L.  Wyon,  to  execute  it.  It  has  also 
ieen  determined  to  issue  a series  of  illustra- 
ions  of  Byron’s  “ Childe  Harold  ” for  a future 
■ear.  A better  subject  could  not  have  been 
:elected. 

The  Homes  of  the  Working  Classes. 
—Mr.  W.  B.  Denison,  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
ead  a paper  on  this  interesting  subject  to  a 
mmerous  audience  in  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
nerce,  Leeds.  The  object  of  Mr.  Denison  was 
o rouse  the  community  at  large  to  the  general 
.dvantage  of  improving  the  dwellings  and 
>romoting  the  health  and  cleanliness  of  the 
ower  classes,  and  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
his  might  be  done  to  the  pecuniary  profit  of 
apitalists.  At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  meet- 
ng  was  addressed  by  various  gentlemen. 

Grundy’s  Winter  Exhibition. — Several 
nteresting  works  have  been  added  to  the  col- 
ection in  Regent-street  since  we  first  visited  it, 
ncluding  a fine  drawing  by  Turner,  the  finished 
ketch  for  Frith’s  picture  of  an  old  woman 
|ieing  tried  for  witchcraft,  and  an  eastern  draw- 
ng  by  Perlotto.  The  specimens  by  Prout  here 
nave  acquired  additional  value  by  his  lamented 
death. 

Booth’s  Smoke-consuming  Furnace. 
—A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Booth 
or  a smoke-consuming  furnace,  in  which  the 
Del  is  supplied  from  above,  and  the  smoke 
riven  out  falls  forward  into  a chamber,  called 
die  “receiver,”  where  the  admixture  of  air 
akes  place.  C mibustion  thus  promoted,  it  is 
iaid,  enables  Mr.  Booth  to  use  fuel  which 
itherwise  would  be  rejected,  such  as  “ culm  ” 
‘r  “ slack.”  A close  chamber  can  be  heated 
ip  to  some  thousands  of  degrees  of  tempera- 


ture, and  thus  this  furnace  is  said  to  be  well 
adapted  for  the  drying  of  bricks,  and  the 
evaporation  of  brine  in  the  preparation  of  salt. 
In  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  20,000  bricks, 
it  is  stated,  can  be  dried  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  brick-making  can  go  on  uninter- 
ruptedly all  the  year  round. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reggeo’s  Second  Letter  to  Sorillah , on  the  History  of 
Architecture,  next  week. 

Concluding  letter,  “ Architecturus  to  his  Son,”  speedily. 

“Pitch  Pine.” — “ J.  M.  M.”  asks, — “1st,  was  pitch 
pine  timber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Amazon  1 
2nd,  does  the  iuflammable  nature  of  pitch  pine  disqualify 
it  for  building  steam  vessels  ?" 

“Inquisitor"  (there  is  certainly  such  a “business  as 
architectural  draughtsman  separately  from  the  business  of 
nn  architect,”  but  we  do  not  advise  our  correspondent  to 
set  himself  down  to  it),  “ Campann  ” (the  church  named 
was  not  pulled  down,  but  much  of  the  old  work  was  made 
to  give  place  to  new),  “ R.  S.”  (must  tell  us  something 
about  the  system  before  we  announce  it),  “ J.  P.”  “ M. 
G."  (we  decline  recommending.  Messrs.  Randall  and 
Saunders's  machine,  advertised  in  our  pages,  is  worth  his 
attention),  “ H.  G.”,  "Patience”  (apply  to  the  adver- 
tiser), “An  Old  Westminster”  (several  articles  on  the 
subject  of  roads  will  be  found  in  previous  volumes  of  our 
journal),  “ W.  G.  C.”  (pray  send  no  other  blocks  in  the 
same  way),  “J.A.  B.”,  “ M.  and  Co."  (shall  hear  from 
us),  "T.'H.  H.”  (thanks),  “ K.”,  “ D.  W”,  “ Mr.  L.” 
“J.  B.”  Liverpool  (thanks),  “ J.  F.  jun.”  (the  Carpenters 
Company,  the  Bricklayers  Company,  &c.  have  each 
separate  arms.  We  cannot  give  the  sketch  bo  requires), 
“ G.  J.R.,”  “J.  B.,”  London  (thanks),  “ Builder  ” (the 
exhibition  alone  would  scarcely  justify  the  expense),  “J 
W.,”  " C.  J.  P.,”  “ □ ” (we  cannot  advocate  the  removal 
of  bridge),  “C.  S.”  “F.  II.  P„”  “J.  J.,”  “ J.  E.,” 
“ Campanalogia”  (shall  appear),  “ .1.  C.,”  “ J.  S.” 

“ Booke  anil  Addrentet." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


CARPENTERS’  COMPANY.— 

TWICKENHAM  ALMSH'MTSES.-A  VACANCY  has 
oocurred  in  the  above  Almshousea  Applicants  must  be  Livery- 
meu  or  Freemen  of  the  Company,  of  the  age  of  55  years  or 
upwards,  or  Widows  of  Liverymen  or  Freemcu  of  the  Company,  of 
the  age  of  SO  years  or  upwards  — Applications  arc  to  be  left  at 
Carpenters’  Hull  on  or  before  28th  February.  1852.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation may  be  obtained  at  the  Beadle's  Office  at  the  Hall. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

AN  ARCHITECT,  who  has  erected  many 

public  and  private  buildings,  and  is  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  surveying  and  valuing  pr  merty,  has  a VACANCY  for 
a PUPI L,  who  would  have  every  facility  of  acquiring  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  profession.— Address,  P.  Q.  at  Swale  aud  Wilson's 
Library.  21.  Great  Russell-strcet,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


TO  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Widow  of  a Mister  Bricklayer  is 

desirous  of  APPRENTICING  her  son  to  the  BRICK- 
LAYING, He  is  15  years  of  age,  a strong  active  youth,  and  has 
had  some  experience  m the  business —Apply  by  letter  (postpaid) 
to  A.  li.  Post-office,  Mill-hill,  near  Hendon,  Middlesex. 


TO  BUILDERS, 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a well- 

» » educated  Youth,  15  years  af  age,  to  a BUILDER.  Some 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

rFHE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 

-E-  (with  the  collection  of  Ma'erials,  Patents.  Processes,  Ac., 
connected  with  Architecture),  IS  NOW  OPEN  from  Ten  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Regent-street  Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue. 
Season  Tickets,  including  a Catalogue,  admitting  the  holder  from 
the  loth  of  January  to  the  18th  of  March.  Two  Shillings.  Free 
Tickets  may  be  had  for  Workmen,  on  application  at  the  Galleries. 

JAS.  EDMESTON,  Jun.  ),,,  c 
JAS.  FERGUSSON,  F.R.A.S.  J 11  n‘ becs' 


ATIONAL  DEFENCES.  — ROYAL 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— An  Explanatory  De- 
- Jon  of  the  Prussian  Musket,  the  Lancaster  and  JVIiuie 
Rifles,  Jonc-’s  American  Rifle,  the  v rious  Revolvers,  aud  other 
Fire-arms,  with  the  improved  Conical  Bullet,  will  be  given  bv  Mr. 
Crispe.  daily  at  a Quarter  to  Three  o’clock,  and  at  Half  past.  Eight 
in  theEvemng*. — A Lecture  on  the  Music  of  Many  Nations,  by 
T.  Thorpe  Peed.  esq.  Professor  of  Singing  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music,  on  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  Evenings,  at  a 
Quarter  to  Eight  o’clock.  — Lecture  on  Astronomy,  by  Dr. 
Ba'  hhoflncr,  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  at  a Quarter 
Eight  o’clock.— Le  turcs  on  Chemistry.  Dissolving  Views,  Ac.— 

1 Children  under  teu  years  of  age.  half- 

Five,  aud  every  Evening,  except 


— , Schools  at - 

price.— Open  daily  from  Eleve 

Saturday,  from  Seven  till  Half-past  Ten. 


Architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, SURVEYING,  Ac. — Offices,  No.  30.  Southamptou- 
buildings.  Staple-inn,  Holborn.  Established  above  forty  years. 
Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  the  above  sciences,  that  he  continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION 
to  morning  aud  eveuing  classes,  where,  besides  architecture,  Ac., 
ornamental,  perepeciive,  and  landscape  drawing,  with  access  to  an 
extensive  aud  valuable  collection  of  models  and  works  on  the 
fine  arts.— Mr.  GRAYSON  in  attendance  from  9a.m.  to  2 p.m.,  and 
from  6 to  9 p.m. 


THE  ORNAMENTAL  WORKS 

COMPANY. 

WALLACE'S  PATENT. 

The  Nobility,  Gentry.  Architects.  Artists,  Builders,  Decorators, 
Upholsterers,  and  the  General  Public,  are  respectfully  invited  to 
view  tiie  specimens  of 

Entablatures,  Crystal  Frames,  Panellings,  Mosaics,  Marbles,  and 
Woods  ; Stained  Glass.  Letter.-,  Enamels,  Ac. 

At  the  SHOW  ROOMS,  4,  RUSSELL-PLACE,  FITZROY- 
8QUARE. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

BUILDERS’  FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  rcUef  of  its 
Decayed  Members,  Widows,  aud  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq  Governor. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  lion.  Earl  of  Ducie. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

S.  Angell,  esq.  1 Titos.  Hutchins,  esq. 

G.  Baker,  esq.  II.  E.  Kendall,  esq.  F.S.A. 

Tims.  Cubitt.  esq.  J.  Kelk,  esq. 

William  Cubitt,  esq.  Aid.  M.P.  J.  Locke. esq.  M.P.  C.E.  F.R.S. 
J.  Chadwick,  esq.  H.  Lee,  esq. 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  | H.  Lee.  jun.  esq. 

J.  W.  Douthor n , esq.  J.  Lee,  esq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq.  W.  Lee,  esq. 

G.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  I J.  Mowlem  and  Co. 

S.  Grimsdell.esq.  F.S.A.  W.  Nixon,  esq. 

T.  Griss.-U,  esq.  F.S.A.  T.  Piper,  esq. 

H.  T.  Hope,  esq. 

W.  Harrison,  esq. 

P.  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S. 

F.S.A. 


W.  P , . .. 

S.  M. Feto,  esq.  M.P. 

G.  Rennie,  can.  C.E.  F.R.S. 

W.  Tite,  esq.  F.ILS.  F.S.A. 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  24, 1852. 

T.  PIPER,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

HONORARY  STEWARDS. 

G.  H.  Ellis,  esq.  W.  Norris,  esq. 

E.  B.  Gammon,  esq.  T.  Ny 
J.  Glenn,  esq 
J.  C.  Hardwick,  esq. 


H.  N.  Arminia,  c 
J.  M.  Blashfield, 
It.  P.  Brown  ™. 

G.  Bruin 


T.  Jacks  in,  esq. 
C.  \.~ 


V.  Bellman,  esq.  J.  Little,  esq. 

ILL  Curtis,  usq.  G.  McLennan,  esq. 

E.  Carter  esq.  W.  Mosley,  esq. 

II.  Chris  ic,  esq.  A.  Mason,  esq. 

H.  M.  Cooper,  esq.  T.  Magnus,  esq. 

J.  Dale,  esq.  0.  Myers,  esq. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  esq.  T.  Nesham,  esq. 

Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  Bar  of  the  London  Tavern  ; also  at  the 

Bar  of  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern.  W.  A LL  A RD,  Secretary. 

Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St.  Switliiu’s-lane,  Feb.  19, 1S52. 


T.  Peake,  esq. 

H.  Ricliar  Ison,  esq. 
T.  Stirling,  esq. 

J.  Taylor,  esq. 

S.  Trickett,  esq. 

J.  Tillett,  esq. 

H.  Treggon.  esq. 

W.  Tuck  well,  esq. 

S.  Watkins,  tsq. 

W.  Webb.  esq. 

E.  Wallis,  esq. 

”■  Wallis,  esq. 


TM/’ANTED,  a Person  who  understands 

V V making  WATER-COLOURED  DESIGNS  for  stained 


TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  a FIRST-RATE  HAND  at 

STAIRCASE  WORK.  None  need  apply  unless  they  are 
fully  competent  to  undertake  the  above.— Application  to  be  made 
to  Mr.  HUGH  PRICE,  Builder,  Weston-super-Mare. 

WANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a large  Retail 

Timber,  Deal  and  Mahogany  Yard,  in  London.  He 
must  hive  been  accustomed  to  the  trade,  write  a good  hand,  and 
quiek  at  figures.  Security  will  be  required.— Address,  giving  real 
name,  to  E.  W.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 


w 


ANTED,  immediately,  a good  and  expe- 
ditious draughtsman  in  an  office  in  the  country  ; 
■me  perfectly  capable  of  making  both  working  aud  finished  draw- 
ings, and  who  also  understands  the  general  routine  of  a surveyor’s 
office.— Address,  pre-paid,  stating  salarv,  Ac.  to  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  News  Agent,  31,  Royal  Exc hn nge. 


'Wf ANTED,  immediately,  a Person  to 

V » take  the  Charge  aud  Superintendence  of  the  Timber 
Department  in  the  Construction  of  a large  quantity  of  Railway 
Carriages  and  Waggons  in  Italy.  No  one  need  reply  to  this  ad- 
vertisement unless  ne  is  a thorough  good  workman  and  under- 
stands his  business,  and  can  give  unexceptionable  re'erenee. 
A person  that  understands  the  French  or  Italiun  Languages 
would  be  preferred,  provided  he  has  all  the  qualifications  as  hef  re 
slated— Apply  by  letter  to  J.  and  E.  PICKERING  aud  CO. 
George-strect,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


TO  GAS  FITTERS. 

WANTED,  as  FOREMAN,  a competent 

person  to  undertake  the  entire  management  of  the  out- 
door department.  Good  references  required.  Apply  to  D.  II. 
55,  High  Holborn.  An  experienced  packer  wanted. 


TO  SMITHS,  STOVE  AND  RANGE  MAKERS,  Ac. 

\\irORKING  FOREMAN. — Wanted,  in  a 

* » London  Shop,  where  about  thirty  hands  are  employed,  n 
steady,  experienced  man.  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
principle  and  manufacture  of  close  oooking  stoves,  steam-boilers 
and  fittings,  and  hot-water  circulation,  and  has  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  different  branches  of  the  business.  One  familiar  with 
gas,  as  applied  to  cooking  and  warming  purposes,  preferred.  Good 
r ference  n-s  to  ability  required.  Adequate  wager  given.— Address, 
by  prepaid  letter,  to  J.  W.  Messrs.  R.  W.  Kennard  and  Co.’s,  07, 
Upper  I’liames  street  (care  of  Mr.  Crowther'. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a steady  young  Man,  a 

plumber,  painter,  and  glazier,  a permanent  SITUATION 
in  the  above  branches,  in  town  or  country.— Address  W.  D.  Mr 
Clark’s,  )8,  Shoe-lane,  Oitv. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

VM/’ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

T T SITUATION  'as  FOREMAN  in  either  the  English  or 
roieigu  Timber  Trade,  having  had  six  years’  experienoe  in  the 
above  business  and  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  lath  rending. 
Kent?r  S8'  Boughtou  Hall,  next  Faversham, 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK 

of  WORKS,  or  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  by  an  expe- 
rienced person.  Unexceptionable  references  from  former  em- 
ployers ns  to  abilities  aud  character. -Address  M.A.  care  of  Mr. 
Simpson,  Builder.  45,  Great  Tichfield-strect,  Portlaud  place.— No 
Objections  to  the  Country. 


■WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a Practical 

",  " Who  can  measure  up  work,  take  out  quantities, 

mace  drawings,  keep  books,  aud  has  been  used  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  building,  and  can  make  himself  useful  to  his  employer. 
Good  references  given.— Address,  S.  S.  No.  1,  Church -terrace, 
Ken  ti  sli-  town. 


r T<>  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Situation 


* » as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  BUILDER'S  CLERK 
SUPERINTENDENT.  He  is  a pVactical  mw thoroughly  co.,- 
versiiut  with  the  duties  of  a builder's  office,  and  can  produce  testi- 
monials from  form-r  employers.  No  objection  to  the  country 
Apply,  prepaid,  to  Y.  Z.,  Jobson’s,  Sta  ' " 

minster. 


, Regent-street, 


West- 


A DRAUGH  TSMAN,  having  been  three 

, , . Tears  in  the  office  of  a civil  engineer,  and  who  can  produce 

best  certificates  for  conduct  and  abilities,  is  desirous  of 
EMI  LG Y ME. NT  in  the  office  of  a gentleman  requiring  general 

1 ■ ” s’ to  V 7.  mil. 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced 

in  all  the  branches  of  Building,  is  now  open  to  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Cau  make  out  Working  Drawings. 1 Unexcep- 
tioiiable  refer  ence  from  Ins  late  engagement.— Address,  A.  B.  care 
of  Mr.  DEACON,  6,  Little  James  sti  eet,  Pall  MalL 


TO  BUICKM AKERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

A WORKING  FOREMAN  wishes  for  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  contract  or  otherwise;  he  has  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  brickmaking  in  all  it,  branches,  and  can  be  well 
recommended.— Direct  to  D.  II.  23,  Robert’s-mews,  Hampstead- 

road.fst.  Pnnrms  ^ 


TO  IRONFOUNDERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  who  has  had  great  experience 

L , , in  hoisting,  fitting,  and  fixing  all  kinds  of  heavy  articles, 
and  fixing  and  caulking  cast-iron  tanks,  wish  s to  ENGAGE  in 
the  above  line  No  objection  t>  take  work  by  contract  in  town  or 


A,_  TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

N ENGAGEMENT  is  wanted  by  an 

experienced  and  practical  Man,  os  CLERK,  in  measuring 
up  works,  estimating,  and  drawing-  be  is  a thorough  builder's 
book-keeper  aud  accountant,  and  fully  competent  to  fulfil  these 
S,utl^TTt5illary  e?l,ected  moderate.— Address,  F.  M.  Mr.  Allen'-- 
No.  6,  Union-road,  Claphaui-road,  Surrey. 
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ART-UNION 


4 44/  WEST 


OF  LONDON. 


STRAND. 


INSTITUTED  1837. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  10th  VICTORIA,  1846. 


IPmftrent 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MONTEAGLE. 

V ice=$msrtrents. 

HIS  GRACB  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND;  THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


EIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND 
SURREY,  M.P. 

JOHN  AULDJO,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 

SIR  CHARLES  BARRY,  R.A.  F.R.S. 

THOS.  BELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

■JOHN  BRITTON,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

B.  B.  CABBELL,  ESQ.  M.P.  F.R.S. 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  COLERIDGE. 

DOMINIC  COLNAGHI,  ESQ. 

EOBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

-CHARLES  JOHN  DIMOND,  ESQ. 

GEORGE  DODD,  ESQ.  M.P. 

THOMAS  L.  DONALDSON,  ESQ. 

W.  DUCKWORTH,  ESQ. 


Council. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

WILLIAM  EWART,  ESQ.  M.P. 

F.  J.  FIELD,  ESQ. 

JOHN  S.  GASKOIN,  ESQ. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

BARON  L.  DE  GOLDSMID. 

T.  CHARLES  HARRISON,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 
EDWARD  HAWKINS,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
HENRY  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JERVIS. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LONDESBOROUGH. 
WILLIAM  C.  MACREADY,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ.  M.P. 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  ESQ. 


RICHARD  MORRIS,  ESQ. 

THE  REV.  G.  F.  W.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

S.  M.  PETO,  ESQ.  M.P. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
JAMES  STEWART,  ESQ. 

HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  TALFOURD. 

MR.  SERJEANT  THOMPSON,  F.S.A. 

R.  ZOUCH  8.  TROUGHTON,  ESQ. 

CAPTAIN  B.  H.  VERNON. 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON,  F.R.S. 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  ESQ.  ALDERMAN. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

Every  Subscriber  of  One  Guina  for  1852  will  be  entitled  to  : — 

I.  AN  IMPRESSION  OF  A LARGE  AND  COSTLY  PLATE,  thoroughly  national  in  its  character,  engraved 
in  line  by  AY.  Holl,  from  the  Picture  by  AY.  P.  Frith,  A. R.A.  “An  English  Merry-making  in  the 
Olden  Time  and 

II.  THE  CHANCE  OF  OBTAINING  ONE  OF  THE  PRIZES  to  be  allotted  at  the  General  Meeting  in  April, 
which  will  include — 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TO  SELECT  FOR  HIMSELF  A VALUABLE  AYORK  OF  ART  FROM  ONE 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

2.  BRONZE  STATUETTES,  “Satan  Dismayed,”  from  the  100/.  premium  model,  by  H.  H.  Armstead. 

3.  PARIAN  STATUETTES,  “ Solitude,”  from  the  501.  premium  model,  by  J.  Lawlor. 

4.  TAZZAS  IN  CAST  IRON,  from  a model,  by  E.  AY.  AY yon,  after  designs  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A LARGE  PLATE,  engraved  in  line,  by  AY.  Finden,  from 

Hilton’s  celebrated  picture,  “ The  Crucifixion ;”  and 

6.  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A PLATE  of  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding  for  the  Burgesses  of 

Calais ,”  now  being  engraved  by  II.  Robinson,  from  the  Original  Prize  Picture  by 
H.  C.  Selous.  J 


THE  PRINT  OF 

"In  (Bngliajj  iHmif-imtlmig  in  tjh  dMiirn  <&\w” 

is  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Office,  on  payment  of  the  Subscription. 


441,  West  Strand,  Feb.  14,  1852. 
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No.  CCCCLXXIII. 


'ATUBDA  Y,  FEBRUARY  28,  1852. 


IR  CHARLES  BARRY  thinks 
we  did  him  injustice  by  the 
note  appended  to  Mr.  Jeakes’s 
letter  last  week,  though  it 
simply  repeated  what  Lord 
symour  had  stated  was  the  cost  of  ventilating 
id  warming  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament, 
^e  have  since  then  looked  into  the  matter  for 
irselves,  according  to  promise,  and  on  the 
formation  we  have  obtained  are  able  to  say 
iat  the  statement  in  question  gives  an  erro- 
;ous  view  of  the  expenditure,  and  is  cal- 
llated  greatly  to  mislead.  The  estimates  for 
arming  and  ventilating  and  smoke  arrange- 
lents,  as  supplied  to  Parliament  so  long  ago  as 
ugust  1850,  amount,  it  is  true,  to  208,000/.; 
ut  these  include 85,000/.  for  extra  works  in  fire- 
-oofing.  Of  this  about  161,000/.  have  been 
ready  spent,  and,  as  we  are  told,  should  be 
vided  thus  : — Spent  by  Dr.  Reid,  according 
Lord  Seymour,  on  the  House  of  Commons 
id  apartments  connected  with  it,  57,800/. ; 
■e-proofing  enforced  by  Dr.  Reid’s  arrange- 
ents  in  the  first  instance,  say  75,000/.;  and 
e sum  spent  by  the  architect  on  the  House 
Peers,  and  all  the  other  parts  already 
irfned  and  ventilated  with  the  exception  of 
e House  of  Commons,  28,000/.  The  archi- 
ct’s  estimates  for  the  latter  amount  to  about 
$,000/.  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  other 
orks  remain  to  be  executed. 

Putting  things  at  the  best,  still  there  has 
;en  a vast  expenditure  of  money  unnecessa- 
ly.  A grievous  error  was  committed  in  the 
•st  instance  by  giving  Dr.  Reid  control  over 
ie  architect.  To  say  that  the  architect  is  not 
be  the  " chief  workman  ” is  a positive  con- 
adiction'  in  terms  : and  we  do  most  strenu- 
isly  protest,  as  we  have  ever  done,  against 
te  setting  up  of  such  an  imperium  in  imperio 
i was  attempted  here,  and  which  has  pro- 
iced  such  unsatisfactory  and  costly  results. 
Several  correspondents  have  addressed  us 
nenting  that  injury  will  be  done  to  the  sani- 
ry  cause  by  the  statements,  if  not  the  facts, 
nnected  with  the  ventilation  here,  but  as 
ey  mostly  advocate  other  systems  of  ventila- 
m in  which  they  are  interested,  we  do  not 
int  their  letters.  One  says  that — 

“ In  a large  collegiate  establishment  accommo- 
;ting  1,000  pupils  besides  professors,  porters,  &c. ; 
d containing  ten  large  lecture-rooms  and  a library 
large  as  a church,  where  but  moderate  struc- 
ral  preparation  had  been  made  ; 10,000  cubic  feet 
fresh  air  per  minute  are  supplied  at  a temperature 
80  deg.  by  a steam  engine,  provided  with  means 
regulation  as  to  quantity  and  temperature,  at  an 
itial  cost  below  750/.  iacluding  builders’  work, 
d at  a permanent  expense  for  attendance  and 
si,  of  about  100/.  per  annum:  and  that  in  a much 
•ger  college  containing  fifty-two  large  school- 
oms,  and  an  immense  theatre  for  lectures,  the 
•ucture  offering  facilities  by  which  steam  power 
is  not  required,  the  initial  cost  was  below  1,400/. 
id  the  annual  cost  of  fuel  and  management  about 
0/.” 

Dr  do  we  see  any  reason  why  the  statement 
ionld  not  be  perfectly  true. 

The  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
le  House  of  Commons,  are  most  elaborate, 
d in  some  parts,  we  say  advisedly,  perfectly 
:eless.  We  were  in  the  House  on  the  occa- 


sion of  the  declaration  of  the  change  of  minis- 
ters (a  change  by  the  way  which  has  put  Lord 
Seymour  out  of  the  Office  of  Works,  and  Lord 
John  Manners  in),  and  it  seemed  to  us  that 
there  was  no  control  exercised  over  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  House.  The  supply  of  air  was 
inadequate,  and  the  results,  as  a matter  of 
course,  are  innumerable  draughts.  It  seemed 
to  be  vacuum  ventilation,  rather  than  plenum. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
engine  intended  to  drive  the  fan  by  which  the 
air  is  to  be  supplied,  is  not  at  work,  being 
found  too  noisy  for  the  purpose.  We  must 
wait,  theiefore,  before  we  come  to  a conclusive 
opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  the 
present  arrangements.  The  position  in  which 
air  is  brought  in,  at  the  feet  of  all  the  members, 
does  not  seem  to  us  the  best : indeed,  our  pre- 
sent impressions  are  against  it.  If  warm,  the 
air  will  be  found  disagreeable ; when  cold, 
and  even  tempered  air  in  rapid  motion  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  cold,  it  will  be  dangerous. 

It  will  startle  some,  by  the  way,  to  find  that 
the  cubical  contents  of  the  air-chambers,  shafts, 
and  flues  used  by  Dr.  Reid  to  ventilate,  are 
actually  larger  than  the  contents  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  lobbies,  and  corridors  ventilated, 

the  first  being  366,000  cubic  feet,  the  second 
386,000  feet.  A section  of  the  House  and 
surrounding  chambers  above  and  below  would 
show  a very  small  kernel  in  a very  thick  rind. 
The  “ ventilated  gas-lights  ” give  an  immense 
amount  of  heat,  and,  in  hot  weather,  we  are 
disposed  to  think,  will  be  found  unbearable. 
The  mass  of  metal  composing  the  chandeliers 
becomes  a permanently  heating  surface,  which 
radiates  on  all  sides. 

Returning  to  those  parts  of  the  building 
which  have  been  warmed  and  ventilated  under 
the  architect’s  direction  (by  Mr.  Jeakes),  some 
of  our  readers  will  perhaps  like  to  know  the 
mode  which  has  been  adopted.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  we  find  a set  of  steam-boilers, 
erected  in  a central  position,  which  keep  up 
the  temperature  of  a series  of  heating  surfaces 
placed  at  intervals  beneath  the  entire  area  to 
be  warmed.  A supply  of  fresh  air  is  taken 
from  the  Victoria  Tower,  and  a current  through 
the  various  channels  is  produced  by  an  enor- 
mous fan,  worked  by  steam  power,  and  capable 
of  propelling,  they  say,  300,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute  through  the  building.  The  air 
thus  brought  in,  is  tempered  in  a large  central 
air-chamber,  filled  with  upright  heated  pipes, 
from  which  it  passes  to  all  parts  through 
channels,  receiving  in  its  progress  such 
additional  temperature,  from  other  heating 
surfaces, as  maybe  required  for  that  particular 
apartment,  or  portion  of  the  building  to  which 
it  is  being  conveyed.  Each  supplyis  under  sepa- 
rate control,  both  in  volume  and  temperature  : 
arrangements  are  also  made  for  cleansing  the 
air  of  any  impurities  in  its  progress  through 
the  channels,  and  a cooling  apparatus  is  to  be 
introduced  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
admitted  air  in  summer. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  specially,  in  order 
to  render  the  ventilation  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, under  all  the  changes  to  which  it  is 
subject,  means  are  provided  for  admitting 
the  pure  air,  and  extracting  the  vitiated,  both 
at  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  apartment, 
and  a sufficient  power  is  said  to  exist  to  change 
the  entire  atmosphere  of  the  House  in  a few 
minutes,  either  by  admitting  and  extracting  the 
air  at  the  upper  or  lower  part,  or  at  both.  The 
object  sought  is  to  maintain  a plenum , in  order 


to  prevent  currents  into  the  House  from  with- 
out, by  making  all  openings  outlets  for  air 
instead  of  inlets.  Two  10-horse  engines  are 
employed.  The  answers  to  our  inquiries  in 
the  libraries  and  other  parts  as  to  the  results 
were  satisfactory.  The  fan,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  is  made  of  thin  sheet-iron,  and  is 
22  feet  in  diameter.  Its  effect  is  such  when  at 
work,  making  nearly  100  revolutions  in  a 
minute,  that  we  expected  when  exposed  to  it 
to  find  our  own  disjointed  members  whisked 
against  their  will  to  join  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House.  The  amount  of  heating  surface 
provided  by  the  boilers  may  be  judged  of  when 
we  say  there  are  six  miles  of  pipes  proceeding 
from  them.  The  smoking-room  (whereof  the 
walls  are  covered  with  coloured  tiles  to  a cer- 
tain height),  is  cleared  by  an  exhausting  shaft 
with  a separate  small  furnace.  A bell  went 
while  we  were  here,  and  we  learnt  that  through- 
out the  building  there  are  bells  to  announce 
the  approach  of  a “ division,”  rung  simul- 
taneously by  electricity  a "junction”  is 
effected  just  previous  to  a division. 

Of  matters  aesthetic  we  will  say  but  little 
just  now.  The  stained-glass  windows,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  are 
not; good;  they  are  very  far  inferior  to  other 
works  by  the  same  firm.  They  are  badly 
painted,  the  supporters  especially  (Mr.  Hume’s 
“ Red  Lions,”  and  sea-horses),  and  contrast 
unfavourably  even  with  windows  of  the  same 
design  in  the  central  hall.  A heraldic  lion,  or 
sea-horse  is  conventional,  but  need  not  Be  a 
caricature.  Seme  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  story  of  the  herald-painter,  who  was  taken 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens,  previously  to  em- 
blazoning some  arms,  to  see  the  lion  there. 
“ Do  you  call  that  thing  a lion,”  said  he,  con- 
temptuously, when  the  king  of  beasts  stood 
before  him ;— “ that  a lion?  If  I could’nt 
paint  a better,  I’d  eat  him.” 

Mr.  Bell’s  statue  of  Lord  Falkland,  in 
St.  Stephen’s  Hall,  is  an  admirable  work,  full 
of  noble  feeling.  It  has  worthy  companions, 
in  Clarendon,  by  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  now 
R.A. ; and  Hampden,  by  Mr.  Foley. 

In  the  Queen’s  Robing-room  Mr.  Dyce  has 
completed  one  of  the  series  of  frescoes,  which 
he  is  commissioned  to  execute  there.  Accord- 
ing to  an  assistant  in  the  room,  the  subject  is 
“ The  Spirit  of  Chivalry,”  but  this,  we  think, 
must  be  an  error.  It  represents  a male  figure 
being  taken  up  into  the  sky  in  his  chair; 
other  figures  in  the  heavens  are  await- 
ing him.  The  clouds  supporting  the  figure 
in  the  chair  are  more  like  a series  of 
Brobdignagian  potatoes  or  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes. An  armed  man  on  the  left  side  of 
the  picture  would  evidently  fall,  but  for  the 
point  of  his  shield,  which  touches  the  ground, 
and  the  draped  female  figure  in  the  man’s  arras 
on  the  right  side  is  but  a bundle  of  clothes  with- 
out a body  in  it,  or  a Marionette.  It  pains  us 
to  be  forced  to  speak  thus  of  the  work  of  so 
accomplished  an  artist  as  Mr.  Dyce,  but  the 
matter  is  too  important  to  be  blinked  : he  has 
several  others  to  execute,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  hear  the  truth.  The  motive  of 
the  picture  is  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  execu- 
tion : it  would  seem  to  have  been  cut  out  of  a 
book  of  Romish  miracles,  and  is  wholly  un- 
suited to  the  time  and  the  place. 


New  Workhouse  at  Ormskirk.— At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the 
report  for  the  building  of  a new  workhouse, 
&c.  ha6  been  unanimously  adopted. 
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ON  THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 

ROYAL  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY,  AROUND  THE  SHRINE  OF 

EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR* 

It  is  now  about  thirty-five  years  ago  that  1 
first  went  to  Paris.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings which  I then  visited,  none  interested  me 
more  than  the  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Denis,  the 
crypts  of  which  contain  the  ashes  of  most  of 
the  kings  of  France  from  Clovis  downwards. 
Nothing  could  be  more  touching  than  the 
contemplation  of  the  rifled  tombs  of  such  a 
line  of  powerful  monarchs,  arranged  in  decent 
order,  but  without  any  affected  attempt  at 
restoration,  or  incongruous  endeavour  to  form 
an  arbitrary  system  of  perfect  and  uninter- 
rupted classification. 

In  August  last  I again  went  to  S.  Denis 
with  some  friends,  and  there  I saw  that,  with- 
out reference  to  periods,  chronological  arrange- 
ment, styles,  or  any  of  the  proprieties  of  art, 
a vain  and  pedantic  effort  had  been  at  work  to 
complete  the  series  of  the  dynasties  of  the 
Valois  and  Bourbons,  by  the  introduction  of 
modern  recumbent  figures,  stone  coffins,  and 
other  sepulchral  receptacles,  devoid  of  taste 
and  feeling.  I felt  how  ill  the  “ religio  loci  ” 
had  been  attended  to,  and  I left  with  the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  the  charm  of 
truthfulness  which  had  once  given  veneration 
to  these  vaults,  had  irrevocably  passed  away. 

It  was  under  impressions  such  as  these  that  I 
shortly  after  accompanied  a foreign  friend  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  anxious  to  show  him  the 
memorials  of  our  olden  times  and  of  our  great- 
ness in  past  periods,  and  that  we  possessed 
treasures,  which  would  form  a favourable  con- 
trast to  those  of  S.  Denis. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  emphatically  the  pub- 
lic building  in  England  which  most  attracts 
the  regard  of  the  foreigner,  filling  him  with 
respect,  and  producing  the  most  lasting  im- 
pression upon  his  imagination.  I must  own 
that  I felt  ashamed,  as  I drew  the  attention  of 
my  friend  to  monument  after  monument  of  our 
sovereigns,  princes,  and  nobles,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor.  I endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  state  of  ruin  in  which 
these  precious  memorials  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  its  arts,  and  its  greatness,  were  allowed 
to  remain.  From  want  of  timely  care  they  are 
gradually  falling  into  decay,  and  threatening, 
in  some  cases,  absolute  destruction.  “What!” 
said  my  companion,  “ can  it  be  true  that  your 
Government  so  disregards  these  speaking 
monuments  of  past  achievements,  that  it  will 
not  rescue  them  from  ut  erruin?  What!  is 
the  father,  is  the  son  of  the  Black  Prince  so 
disregarded  by  you,  that  you  will  not  preserve, 
even  as  works  of  art,  and  ere  it  be  too  late, 
the  marble  that  encases  their  remains,  and  the 
bronzes  which  hand  down  their  lineaments? 
Have  your  Edwards  and  your  Henrys  bled  for 
this  ? Have  they  for  this  perpetuated  England’s 
glory  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries, 
and  you  allow  them  to  be  forgotten?  Have 
these  queens  been  in  vain  distinguished  for 
their  public  and  domestic  virtues ; in  vain 
renowned  for  their  piety,  and  you  permit  their 
sacred  deposits  to  be  despoiled,  degraded, 
trampled  upon  ?” 

I could  not  disregard  these  too  just  re- 
proaches. The  full  consciousness  at  once  came 
home  to  me,  that  this  interesting  series  of 
monuments  had  been  shamefully  neglected  ; 
that  we  were  too  ignorant  of  their  value.  Im- 
pressed by  a sen'iment  which  I feel  assured 
that  all  partake,  I mean  by  an  earnest  attach- 
ment for  the  monarchical,  yet  free  institutions 
of  our  country,  and  an  attachment  to  the 
throne,  rendered  still  more  ardent  by  the  poli- 
tical convulsions  which  we  have  witnessed,  I 
determined  to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  this  Institute,  trusting,  that  however 
feeble  would  be  the  voice  which  should  be  j 
heard  pleading  the  cause  of  England’s  past 
worth,  and  of  the  duBt  of  her  honoured  line  of' 
kings,  a response  would  be  found  in  the  sym-  j 
pathy  of  those  who  would  hear  me.  This  ' 
spreading  far  and  wide  might  eventually,  per- 
haps, reach  those  who  have  the  power,  if  they 
only  have  the  will,  to  rescue  from  entire  anni- 
hilation these  speaking  mementoes  of  monarchs, 

* Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  j 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  on  the  23rd  instant.  | 
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who  once  ruled  the  destinies  of  this  mighty 
people. 

I venture,  then,  to  claim  attention  as  I take 
a rapid  survey  of  the  Sanctuary  or  Chapel 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  briefly  notice 
the  noble  tombs  by  which  the  Shrine  is 
surrounded.  I must  own  that  I can  never 
enter  without  emotion  and  reverence  this  hal- 
lowed spot — this  circlet  of  royalty,  which  in- 
troduces one,  as  it  were,  into  the  awe-inspiring 
presence  of  a “ royal  fellowship  of  death of 
“ Monarchs  the  powerful  and  the  strong, 
Famous  in  history  and  in  song 
Of  olden  time,” 

(Longfellow,  Coplas  de  Manrique.) 
whose  valour,  whose  virtues,  whose  sufferings, 
and  whose  piety  afford  so  many  touching 
lessons  of  the  greatness,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  the  weakness,  of  human  nature. 

In  pursuing  the  description  of  the  Chapel  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  it  will  be  well  to  follow 
the  chronological  order  of  the  dates  of  the 
tombs.  I must,  therefore,  remind  you  that 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  last  but  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  after  an  eventful  life,  and  a reign 
of  twenty-four  years,  died  in  1065-6.  He  had 
previously  rebuilt  the  dilapidated  old  church 
uf  St.  Peter,  but  being  seized  with  sickness, 
he  was  prevented  attending  the  consecration, 
and  deceased  a few  days  after  it.  Various 
miracles  had  been  attributed  to  him  during 
his  lifetime,  so  that  he  was  worshipped  as  a 
saint  long  before  he  was  canonized.  A first 
application  to  the  Pope  had  been  unsuccessful 
to  get  him  placed  on  the  Roman  Calendar,  but 
a second  appeal  to  the  papal  throne  was  more 
propitious,  and  Alexander  111.  enjoined  “ that 
the  body  of  the  glorious  king  should  be 
honoured  here  on  earth  as  he  himself  was 
glorified  in  heaven.”  On  the  return  of  the 
messengers  the  remains  of  the  sainted  monarch 
were,  in  1 163,  solemnly  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop Becket  into  a new  and  precious  Fere- 
try,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Henry  II. 
about  ninety-nine  years  after  the  death  of  the 
sainted  Edward. 

When  the  choir  and  eastern  division  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  which  was  then  rebuilding,  had 
been  completed  by  Henry  III.  so  as  to  admit 
of  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  “ that  sove- 
reign resolved,”  says  Wykes,  “that  so  great  a 
luminary  should  not  lie  buried,  but  be  placed 
on  high,  as  on  a candlestick,  to  enlighten  the 
church.”  In  1269  the  body  of  the  Confessor 
was  removed,  above  200  years  after  his  decease, 
into  the  new  shrine,  the  form  and  decorations 
of  which  we  shall  consider  after  we  have  de- 
scribed the  other  royal  tombs. 

The  communication  with  Rome  by  our 
ecclesiastics  was  then  extremely  frequent ; the 
more  so,  as  every  new  abbot  had  upon  his 
election  to  go  to  the  papal  seat  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  appointment.  At  that  period  the 
system  of  mosaics,  illustrated  by  Mr.  Digby 
Wyatt  in  his  exquisite  work  on  Geometric 
Mosaic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  much  in 
vogue.  These  styles  are  evidently  of  Byzan- 
tine origin;  and  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Capella  Palatina  at  Palermo,  in  the  Cathe- 
dral at  Monreale,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Santi  Giovanni  e 
Paolo  in  Rome,  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy;  as  also  at  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  in  the  Sanctuary  of  A’ Beckett. 

The  king  and  monks  of  Westminster  were 
anxious  to  give  peculiar  and  elaborate  magni- 
ficence to  this  shrine,  and  consequently  it  was 
executed  with  glass  mosaic  decorations,  the 
floor  also  with  a geometric  marble-mosaic 
pattern,  and  the  tomb  of  the  Royal  Restorer, 
Henry  III.  shines  with  the  like  brilliant  work. 
Another  fine  specimen  of  a different  style,  the 
marble  tesselated  work,  is  the  magnificent 
pavement  in  front  of  the  abbey  altar,  to  which 
I shall  hereafter  revert. 

Here,  then,  we  have  illustrations  of  a style 
of  art  of  rare  occurrence  out  of  Italy ; three 
out  of  the  four  are  unnoticed  even  by  the 
intelligent  author  of  the  work  just  alluded  to. 
In  Paris  none  such  exist ! 

The  cenotaph  of  Henry  III.  if  met  with  in 
Italy,  or  the  Holy  Land,  or  Constantinople, 
would  be  quoted  for  its  design  and  enrichments. 
From  the  pavement  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
choir  rises  an  elevated  basement,  on  which 


rests  the  lower  division  of  the  royal  tomb.  Its 
face  has  three  .square  compartments:  the  centre 
one  was  once  filled  in  with  a circular  porphyry 
panel,  circumscribed  with  interlacing  hands  of 
glass  mosaic,  and  the  spandrils  occupied  with 
smaller  circles  of  the  like  work.  The  outer 
panels  are  square,  placed  lozenge-wise,  or  ser- 
pentine, also  enclosed  in  mosaic  bands  and 
with  circular  smaller  panels  in  the  spandrils. 
At  the  ends  are  pilasters  with  a twisted  column 
at  each  angle.  The  upper  compartment  of 
the  tomb,  on  which  lies  the  bronze  effigy  of 
the  king,  has  two  spiral  columns  at  the  angles, 
the  flulings  filled  up  with  glass  mosaics.  The 
centre  forms  one  large  panel  with  a noble  slab 
of  porphyry,  surrounded  by  a border  of  glass 
mosaics,  and  held  in  its  place  by  four  bronze 
pins,  the  ornamental  heads  of  which  project 
beyond  the  face  of  the  porphyry.  The  eleva- 
tion towards  the  shrine  is  different  in  design, 
but  presents,  with  some  variation  of  details, 
the  like  general  divisions.  Most  of  the  slabs 
J of  precious  marble  are  abstracted  or  split,  the 
! mosaics  picked  out,  the  columns  deficient. 

; The  recumbent  statue  of  the  king,  now  covered 
I with  dirt  and  rust,  is  of  brass— the  first,  ac- 
cording to  Walpole,  that  was  cast  in  this  king- 
I dom  : it  was  once  gilt,  and  probably  parts  of  it 
| enamelled;  and  the  very  plate  on  which  he 
j lies  is  covered  (seme)  with  the  English  device 
I of  the  lion.  But  the  canopy  above  the  royal 
head  is  gone — the  couchant  animals  gone — the 
side  pillars  or  buttresses  gone — the  kingly 
staff  and  sceptre  gone— and  the  wooden  canopy 
above  to  keep  oft'  the  dust  is  a bare  fragment. 

It  appears  that,  after  a troubled  reign  of 
fifty- two  years,  Henry  III.  died,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six  years,  and  was  buried  by  the  Knights 
Templars,  of  whose  order  his  father  was  the 
founder,  and  with  such  splendour,  that  Wykes 
the  monk  says,  he  made  a more  magnificent 
figure  when  dead  than  he  had  ever  done  while 
living.  Tranquil  and  pensive  is  the  expression 
of  the  royal  features,  betokening  other  cares 
and  other  thoughts  ; and  his  spirit  is  now 
where  wars  and  tumults  exist  not.  But  our 
shame,  as  Englishmen,  is  not  the  less,  that  we 
leave  in  such  neglect  so  sacred  a deposit  of  a ' 
venerable  sovereign — so  rare  a monument  of 
ancient  taste. 

In  the  intercolumnar  space  to  the  west  of 
Henry  III.  lies  his  son  Edward  I.  the  English 
Justinian,  who  was,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
accurate  Brayley,  at  the  same  time  a gallant 
warrior,  an  able  statesman,  a wise  legislator,  in 
domestic  life  a faithful  and  affectionate  hus- 
band to  his  excellent  Queen  Eleanor  of  Castile, 
and  a good  father  to  his  children.  His  tomb 
is  a large  plain  one,  composed  of  five  slabs  of 
grey  marble,  without  any  pretensions  to  deco- 
ration, and  as  unostentatious  as  the  beautiful 
memorials  which  he  erected  to  his  excellent 
queen  are  rich  in  all  the  embellishments  of 
Gothic  art.  The  tomb  of  his  beloved  Eleanor 
lies  in  the  intercolumnar  space,  east  of  her 
father-in-law,  Henry  111.  She  it  was  who 
accompanied  her  warrior  husband,  Edward  I. 
in  all  his  journeys  and  expeditions,  having  in 
Palestine,  as  it  is  recorded,  sucked  the  poison 
from  the  wound  inflicted  in  his  arm  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  She  was  his  partner 
for  six  and  thirty  years,  and  died  in  1290, 
seventeen  years  before  her  husband.  He  was  ; 
then  fifty-one,  and  so  tenderly  attached  to  the 
memory  of  her  conjugal  virtues  and  affection 
for  him,  that  he  ordered  the  erection  of  the 
celebrated  crosses  between  Lincoln  and  Lon- 
don, some  of  which  still  remain  at  Edmonton, 
Waltham,  Northampton,  and  Geddington,  and 
the  refinement  and  variety  of  whose  design  and 
execution  are  admirable.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  this  best  of  England’s  queens  is  no  ' 
way  inferior  to  the  other  memorials  of  her 
virtues ; but  the  same  melancholy  story  must 
be  told  of  the  tomb  of  the  ’ovely  Eleanor  of 
Castile  as  of  that  of  Henry  III.  The  exquisite  ■ 
beauty  of  her  features  realise  the  Greek  type  : 
of  loveliness,  and  in  fact,  so  sweet  is  the  ex- 
pression, so  harmonious  are  the  features,  so  * 
perfect  the  profile,  that  it  is  said  later  sculptors  i 
adopted  her  likeness  for  their  figures  of  the  • 
Virgin.  And  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that 
although  she  must  have  died  at  an  advanced  I 
age,  above  fifty,  for  she  had  been  married  six  : 
and  thirty  years,  and  had  been  the  mother  of  f 
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sen  children,  yet  she  is  represented  young 
beautiful,  as  when  Edward  first  wedded 
. But  all  her  beauty  and  grace  and  virtues 
e net  secured  the  marble  of  her  tomb  from 
ay,  nor  the  bronzes . from  abstraction  ; the 
y wand  or  sceptre  has  been  stolen  from  j 
ween  her  graceful  fingers,  and  the  jewels 
m the  crown  which  encircles  her  head.  The 
tue  and  its  accompaniments  are  of  brass, 

:e  partially  enamelled  and  profusely  covered 
h devices  of  Castile  and  England,  but 
soured  by  the  crust  of  dirt  which  now  con- 
Is  them.  May  the  present  century,  thou 
uiteous  noble-hearted  daughter  of  Castile, 
ider  thee  the  justice  and  respect  which  were 
>wn  thee  by  thy  well-beloved  husband  ! 

[t  appears  from  the  contract,  which  still 
sts,  that  Richard  de  Coverdale  undertook 
i marble-work  of  this  tomb,  and  W.  Torrell, 

* goldsmith,  the  statue,  which  was  completed 
1292.  It  would  be  important  for  the  history 
English  art  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether 
rrell,  if  not  himself  an  Italian,  as  is  sup- 
sed  by  some  with  an  easy  modification  of 
i name,  making  it  Torelli  not  merely  Torrell, 
ly  have  employed,  as  is  done  now-a-days, 
me  distinguished  English  or  foreign  artist, 
ast  probably  an  Italian,  to  model  and  execute 
e bronze-work ; for  we  need  not  necessarily 
nclude,  because  the  contract  was  taken  by  a 
ildsmith,  he  was  himself  competent  to  design 
e figure,  although  he  may  have  had  all  the 
nveniences  for  the  mere  mechanical  operation 
casting  it.  Edward  I.  endowed  the  Abbey 
.th  lands,  then  valued  at  200/.  per  annum, 
r maintaining  the  worship  and  religious  rites 
nnected  with  the  tomb,  but  these  possessions 
sre  confiscated  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 

>0  years  after. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  make  more  than 
passing  allusion  to  the  alabaster*  tomb  of 
ueen  Philippa.  The  appeals  that  have  been 
ade  to  the  public  to  raise  funds  for  its  re- 
oration, and  the  exquisite  specimen  of  the 
ork,  which  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
reat  Exhibition,  will  have  made  you  familiar 
ith  the  value  of  this  monument  as  a work  of 
■t. 

We  next  come  to  the  cenotaph  of  the  heroic 
dward  III.  which  is  on  the  south  side,  imme- 
iately  opposite  to  that  of  Henry  III.  This  is 
magnificent  memorial,  consisting  of  a lower 
edestal,  4 ft.  high,  next  the  aisle,  divided  into 
?ur  quatre-foiled  panels  with  highly  elaborated 
racery,  having  central  metal  shields  exquisitely 
namelled  and  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
England  and  France.  This  pedestal  is  sur- 
aounted  by  the  altar  or  pedestal  tomb,  which 
ias  on  each  side  six  canopied  niches  ; to  these 
re  still  attached  the  bronze  figures,  18  inches 
ligh,  richly  enamelled  on  the  surface.  The 
omb  is  of  Petworth  marble,  the  architectural 
nrichments  being  generally  decayed,  yet 
nough  remains  to  supply  authorities  for  every 
lortion.  The  venerable  figure  is  of  brass,  of 
loble  features,  and  flowing  beard  ; the  ensigns 
if  royalty,  which  he  once  held,  are  destroyed, 
de  is  surrounded  by  a recumbent  bronze 
abernacle  of  elaborate  tracery  with  numerous 
igures  beautifully  cast  and  wrought ; and 
dthough  many  portions  are  deficient,  yet  they 
fxist  in  other  parts,  and  with  little  expense 
night  be  replaced.  There  is  above  the  tomb  a 
richly  worked  oak  canopy,  almost  entire,  and 
wanting  little  to  restore  it  to  its  original  splen- 
dour. Yet  scanty  as  the  sum  would  be  to 
render  this  tomb  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first 
put  up,  the  spirit  is  wanting  to  render  this  tri- 
bute to  the  Conqueror  of  Cressy,  the  father  of 
the  Black  Prince,  to  him  who  won  the  field  of 
Poictiers,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter,  and  who  erected  Windsor  Castle.  On 
the  margin  of  the  table  the  aged  monarch  is 
described  as  “ the  glory  of  England,  the 
flower  of  past  kings,  the  type  for  future  ones — 
a clement  king,  the  peace-giver  to  his  people.” 
The  interspace  between  the  next  pillars  is 
occupied  by  the  tomb  of  the  unfortunate 
Richard  II.  and  of  his  Queen  Ann  of  Bohemia. 
It  is  of  like  design  with  that  of  Edward  III.  of 
the  same  materials,  and  possibly  executed  by 

' * It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  alabaster  monuments 
in  Westminster  Abbey  have  better  resisted  the  corroding 
(effects  of  the  damp  atmosphere  than  the  Petworth  marble, 
(and  that  the  deterioration  of  those  memorials  arises 
1 entirely  from  wanton  mischief. 


same  artist.  The  surface  of  the  marble  is 
htfully  perished,  and  all  the  elaborate 
tracery,  tabernacle  work,  buttresses,  and  finials 
present  a time-worn  surface,  in  many  parts 
wholly  defaced,  and  all  the  sixteen  metal 
statuettes  are  gone ! The  recumbent  brass 
statues  of  himself  and  queen  lie  side  by  side, 
once  gilt  and  covered  with  worked  devices. 
The  arms  and  hands  of  himself  and  queen,  and 
the  sceptres  and  ball  and  cross,  which  they 
held,  are  wanting,  as  also  the  lions,  leopard, 
and  eagle,  which  once  lay  couchant  at  their 
feet.  The  masses  of  the  recumbent  tabernacles 
alone  exist,  despoiled  of  their  enrichments  and 
side  pillars,  or  buttresses  and  angels.  The 
bare  arch  of  the  oak  canopy  remains  without 
the  carved  woik,  which  embellished  the 
summit,  and  the  cornice  and  upper  range  of 
battlements.  The  colours  with  which  they 
once  glowed  and  which  gave  expression  and 
relief  are  now  tarnished  or  defaced,  but  still 
the  soffit  of  the  canopy  displays  unmistakeable 
evidences  or  traces  of  pictures  with  religious 
or  historical  subjects  of  considerable  size. 

Is  it  not  mean-spirited  and  ignoble  in  a na- 
tion such  as  ours,  to  suffer  so  fine  a work  of 
art  to  decay,  and  such  dishonour  to  be  done  to 
the  unfortunate  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  the 
glory  of  England’s  chivalry? 

The  tomb  of  the  gallant  Henry  V.  the  hero 
of  Agincourt,  occupies  the  east  end  of  the 
sanctuary,  under  a stone  canopy,  which  forms 
the  chantry.  As  we  know  that  oak  chantries 
were  not  unusual  (witness  that  at  St.  Albans), 
and  as  it  was  customary  to  have  one  in 
sanctuaries,  which  contained  the  tombs  or 
shrines  of  saints,  I am  led  to  think  that  pos- 
sibly in  this  part  might  have  been  an  old  oak 
chantry,  and  that  Henry  Y.  finding  all  the 
spaces  between  the  piers  occupied  by  the 
tombs  of  royal  personages,  and  anxious  to  be 
placed  in  the  regal  circle  around  the  shrine, 
may  have  assumed  this  place  to  himself,  and 
replaced  the  wood  chantry  with  a stone  one ; 
yet  so  arranged  as  to  form  at  the  same  time  a 
superb  canopy  to  his  own  tomb. 

The  architecture  of  this  cenotaph  is  not  so 
much  damaged  as  many  others.  This,  I think, 
arises  from  its  being  enclosed  by  the  substruc- 
tions of  the  chantry  and  the  ceiling,  which 
protects  it  from  the  damp.  But  the  sculptured 
groups,  whether  of  stone  or  metal,  which  once 
filled  the  deep  recesses  of  the  sides,  are  stolen. 
The  wood  block  of  the  figure  and  frame,  on 
which  it  rests,  were  once  covered  with  a more 
precious  metal,  tradition  says  silver ; the 
carving  shews  the  parts  and  drapery  very  com- 
pletely, but  the  head,  which  it  is  said  was  of 
pure  silver,  is  gone.  The  open  iron  railing 
and  gates,  enclosing  the  west  end  of  the 
mausoleum,  are  a most  curious  specimen  of 
elaborately-wrought  metal  work.  They  were 
once  removed,  but  have  since  been  most 
judiciously  replaced  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Two  modest  marble  caskets,  once  enriched 
with  bronzes,  contained  the  infant  remains  of 
daughters  of  Edward  IV.  and  of  Henry  VII. — 
“Quam  longa  una  dies,  setas  tam  longa  rosarum  ” — 
with  simple  moulded  plinth,  die,  and  cornice. 
But  one  is  almost  fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  slabs, 
which  a few  shillings  might  secure,  are  dilapi- 
dated and  falling  to  ruin. 

The  sword  and  shield,  which  were  borne 
before  the  heroic  Edward  III.  in  France  on 
those  battle-fields,  whose  names  are  “ familiar 
in  our  mouths  as  household  words,”*  are  here 
exhibited.  The  helmet,  shield,  and  saddle  of 
Henry  V.  are  still  attached  to  the  pillars  above 
his  tomb.  Dusty,  dirty,  torn  and  distorted, 
these  memorials  of  Cresy  and  Agincourt  seem 
only  worthy  (apart  from  their  mighty  tradi- 
tions) of  an  old  metal  shop. 

The  throne  on  which  our  present  august 
Sovereign  was  crowned,  as  also  most  of  her 
predecessors,  shares  the  same  neglect,  and  has 
alike  been  despoiled  of  its  finials,  its  crockets 
and  carvings.  A thin  coating  of  plaister  shows 
where  the  painter’s  art  once  shone  in  all  its 
glory.  The  other  is  of  doubtful  origin,  and 
patched  up  in  a bastard  taste  with  panels  of 
Italian  design.  Proh  pudor  ! 

Having  thus  briefly  noticed  the  tombs 
around  the  shrine,  we  will  now  proceed  to  con- 
* Henry  VI.  Act  iv.  Sc.  ir. 


sider  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor  himself ; not 
that  I would  seek  to  revive  a worship  which 
every  Protestant  must  hold  to  be  superstitious, 
but  I know  not  why  we  should  deny  to  the 
tomb  of  a holy  and  pious  man  that  respect 
which  has  never  been  withheld  from  by-gone 
worth.  And  surely,  apart  from  religious  con- 
siderations, and  on  historical  grounds,  we  may 
desire  the  restoration  of  so  ancient  a monument 
of  art  and  the  preservation  of  a memorial  of  a 
much  tried  and  devout  monarch. 

THE  SIIRINE  OF  EDWARD  THE 
CONFESSOR. 

This  tomb  of  the  most  eminently  pious  of 
our  kings  is  as  melancholy  a fragment  of 
royalty  as  can  be  well  imagined.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  this  sanctuary,  it  rises  the  most  pro- 
minent object  of  the  whole  of  the  royal  and 
sacred  shrines,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  humbling  witness  to  our  shame.  A more 
august  yet  pitiable  memento  of  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  earthly  greatness  cannot  be  con- 
ceived. For  a cumbrous  shapeless  mass, 
stripped  of  its  sparkling  mosaics,  despoiled  of 
its  elaborately  enriched  columns,  its  summit 
superseded  by  a subsequent  incongruous  archi- 
tectural termination,  itself  in  ruins,  now  con- 
tains the  relics  of  the  holiest  of  our  line  of 
monarchs,  round  which  kings  and  nobles,  the 
various  states  of  the  realm  and  the  city  of 
London  in  its  palmiest  days,  were  wont  to  come 
and  pray  and  tender  their  choicest  offerings. 

It  seems  as  if  the  zealous  Protestant,  in  horror 
of  superstitious  worship,  were  willing  to  cover 
with  dishonour  even  the  tomb  of  his  kings, 
however  eminent  their  piety,  however  noble 
their  character,  however  beneficial  their 
wisdom  had  been  to  fair  and  bonny  England 
in  ages  past. 

I must  quote  this  as  a solitary  instance  that 
remains  in  this  kingdom,  and  one  of  only  a few 
still  extant  in  Christian  Europe,  which  retains 
somewhat  of  the  form  and  substance  even  of  a 
stately  shrine.  Where  is  now  that  glory  of 
England,  the  shrine  of  her  protomartyr  St. 
Alban  ? of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham?  of  the 
imperious  A’Beckett  at  Canterbury  ? and  so 
many  others  that  I might  quote,  once  the 
religious  pride  of  our  country  ? 

This  tomb  is  oblong  in  plan,  with  a column 
at  each  angle,  which  were  twisted  and  the 
spiral  flutings  filled  with  mosaics.  The  capitals 
were  of  early  lancet  character  painted  and  gilt. 
On  each  side  are  three  recessed  trefoil-headed 
niches,  and  one  at  the  east  end,  in  which  were 
probably  exposed  the  other  sacred  relics  pre- 
sented to  the  shrine.  The  whole  surface  was 
covered  with  elaborate  geometric  figures,  sunk 
in  the  stone,  and  filled  in  with  exquisite  mosaic 
of  the  Byzantine  character,  and  glistening  with 
gold,  red,  green,  and  blue,  many  sparkling 
fragments  of  which  have  still  been  spared.  One 
capital  alone  remains  “ in  situ.”  Fragmental 
portions  of  two  large  shafts  still  exist,  and 
support  a large  slab,  5 feet  inches  long  by 
3 feet  4i  inches  high,  filled  with  mosaics,  inter- 
laced in  geometric  forms,  and  probably  placed, 
where  it  now  is,  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
shrine-worship  at  the  reformation.  The  panels 
consist  of  porphyry  and  green  marble.  Up  to 
the  cornice  we  may  consider  that  the  feretry 
presents  the  main  mass  of  the  original  design 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  (1269.)  But  it 
appears  that  at  the  period  of.  James  II.  an 
upper  division  in  wainscot  was  added,  consist- 
ing of  two  stories  of  arches,  pilasters,  and 
entablatures  of  Italian  or  Palladian  architec- 
ture, parts  of  which  were  inlaid  with  Marque- 
terie-work,  in  imitation  of  the  mosaics  of  the 
lower  division.  And  at  this  period,  probably, 
it  was  endeavoured  to  repair  the  dilapidated 
state  of  the  antique  work,  by  filling  up  the 
parts  whence  the  mosaics  had  been  abstracted 
with  plaister,  and  painting  the  surface  in  imi- 
tation of  mosaic  work. 

On  examining  the  floor  at  the  west  end  of  the 
shrine,  there  are  evidences  of  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  altar,  where  daily  masses  were 
said.  And  I am  led  to  presume,  that  the  large 
tablet  now  upraised  on  the  truncated  columns 
formed  the  front  of  the  altar. 

In  order  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  the  shrine,  I would  venture  to 
offer  a suggestion  as  to  the  appearance  of  this 
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remarkable  monument  in  its  pristine  form  and 
arrangement.  I would  call  to  your  mind  the 
numberless  reliquaries  of  silver  gilt  which  re- 
main to  us  of  the  mediaeval  times,  like  that 
for  instance  of  St.  Albin  at  Cologne,  or  the 
gorgeous  one  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  their  sides 
divided  into  spaces  by  columns  and  arches, 
surmounted  by  gable-ended  roofs,  formed  into 
panels  with  sculptures,  and  brilliant  with 
jewels.  These  reliquaries  are  but  imitations 
of  the  larger  shrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
calendar.  I conceive,  therefore,  that  this  of 
the  Confessor,  with  its  spiral  columns  restored 
at  each  angle,  its  mosaics  complete,  its  niches 
filled  with  its  precious  relics,  its  gable-ends 
flanked  with  pinnacles,  and  the  sloping  roof 
enriched  with  panels,  its  altar  in  front,  and  its 
mosaic  floor,  must  have  presented  an  imposing 
spectacle  sufficient  to  awaken  and  exalt  the 
fervour  of  the  pious  pilgrim. 

The  floor  of  the  chapel  consists  of  a tesse- 
lated  mosaic  of  interlacing  circles,  of  meagre 
general  effect  from  the  insignificance  of  the 
parts,  which  are  not  arranged  in  grand  divi- 
sions ; the  individual  patterns,  however,  are 
graceful  and  full  of  fancy  : and  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  it  from  the  half-sized  illustration 
on  the  wall. 

But  my  subject  irresistibly  leads  me  not  to 
conclude  these  descriptions,  without  calling 
your  attention  to  the  magnificent  mosaic 
on  the  west  side  of  the  altar-screen,  of 
the  class  that  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  calls  opus 
Alexandrinum.  It  is  as  fine  as  any  example 
existing  in  Italy.  It  was  originally  25  feet 
square,  but  a modern  arrangement  of  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  communion  table, 
has  reduced  the  margin  on  the  east  side. 
It  is  traced,  but  on  a very  minute  scale,  in 
Neale’s  plan  to  Brayley’s  work.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  tesserae  is  precisely  like  that 
of  the  example  from  the  choir  of  St.  Maroo 
at  Rome,  and  something  in  the  style  of 
the  mosaic  in  St.  Lorenzo  fesori  le  Mura. 
From  the  recorded  inscription,  part  of  which 
still  remains  in  brass  letters,  it  appears  to  have 
been  laid  down  in  1268,  at  the  time  of  Henry 
1,1  The  larger  tesserae  consist  of  porphyry, 


III. 


lapis  lazuli,  serpentine,  jasper,  alabaster,  and 
white  marble.  The  inscription,  consisting  of 
ten  lines,  occupied  the  bands  round  the  circles 
and  inclosing  the  great  square.  If  this  pave- 
ment were  but  slightly  restored  and  polished, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
class  in  Europe. 

A serious  question,  from  the  consideration 
of  which  we  must  not  shrink,  next  arises.  Can 
these  masterly  relics  of  ancient  art  be  restored 
without  compromising  their  authenticity,  with- 
outpermitting  thefancy  tosupersede  soberjudg- 
ment,  and  thus  preserve  them  as  unquestion- 
able and  unimpeachable  memorials  of  our  art 
history  in  England,  and  of  the  epochs  they 
now  illustrate  ? Let  me  ask  what  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  this,  beyond  a doubt,  beyond  a 
surmise  of  corruption  ? A thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  different  phases  which  mediaeval 
art  assumed  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
countries  during  five  centuries;  a scrupulous 
and  submissive  respect  for  the  taste,  the  skill, 
and  genius  of  the  men  of  that  period,  and  for 
the  art,  which  they  enriched  by  their  talents  ; 
an  absence  of  self-love.  If  such  be  the  quali- 
fication, I boldly  declare  ray  conviction,  that 
in  no  period  of  this  country,  not  even  in  the 
ages  just  quoted,  existed  there  men  more  com- 
petent, more  faithful,  more  zealous  to  accom- 
plish this  great  work.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
artists  disregarded  the  tastes  of  preceding 
periods,  and  ingrafted  on  an  incomplete  work 
the  style  of  their  own  epoch.  But  now  the 
very  essence  of  our  school  is  synchronism, 
and  an  almost  slavish  adherence,  as  it  were,  to 
precedent — a laborious  search  for  examples  and 
authority;— not  a monument  unvisited— not  a 
book  unread— not  a MS.  unexamined,— that 
contains  aught  to  illustrate  and  explain  the 
arts  of  those  times. 

We  have  architects,  too,  whose  own  works 
may  side  by  side  contest  the  palm  with  the 
buildings  of  the  olden  style.  And  this  work 
might  be  entered  upon  with  the  more  con- 
fidence under  the  sound  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  actual  professional  adviser  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter,  for  his  taste  and  skill  are 


proved  in  the  numberless  churches  which  he 
has  erected ; his  knowledge  in  gothic  art  can- 
not be  excelled;  his  feeling  for  it  is  most 
intense. 

I seek  to  avert  a vast,  a lamentable,  a dis- 
honouring destruction,  ere  it  be  irrevocable; 
a calamity,  the  possibility  of  which  I feel  none 
here  present  can  contemplate  unmoved.  I ask 
for  no  rash  nor  extravagant  re-construction, 
but  merely  a replacing  of  what  is  evidently 
known  as  having  once  been  there — a repeti- 
tion of  what  in  other  parts  of  the  same  monu- 
ment may  already  have  survived  the  wanton- 
ness of  wilful  dilapidation,  or  the  waste  arising 
from  neglect.*  And  never  were  coincidences 
more  favourable — never  was  the  work  more 
called  for,  which  it  has  been,  perhaps,  reserved 
for  the  honour  of  the  present  times  to  realise. 
What  would  more  excite  the  loyal  feelings  of 
the  numerous  visitors  to  the  Abbey,  than  to 
see  the  tombs  of  England’s  glorious  monarchs 
treated  with  respect  by  those  in  power,  and 
restored  to  comparative  completeness.  And 
what  a moral  and  historical  lesson  to  teach 
them,  how  much  we  owe  of  the  reputation  of 
the  English  name  in  mediaeval  times  to  their 
heroism,  and  much  of  our  present  liberties 
and  greatness  to  their  wisdom.  The  visitors 
also  would  see  the  progressive  history  of 
mediaeval  art  during  three  centuries,  and  learn 
to  appreciate  the  beauties  of  each  successive  de- 
velopment. Is  it  wise  in  our  Government  to  let 
the  people  see  the  tombs  of  our  most  glorious 
kings  dishonoured,  and  that  a feeling  of 
loyalty  and  affection  to  past  dynasties  is  of  no 
consequence  ? Is  there  not  something  august 
and  venerable  in  the  kingly  state,  and  shall 
we  allow  the  record  of  a dead  monarch  to  be 
despised  and  neglected  ? Is  it  wise  at  such 
moments  as  these,  when  all  that  can  possibly 
be  done  should  be  accomplished,  to  gather 
round  the  throne  and  its  antecedents  the  sym- 
pathies and  affections  of  the  people,  to  allow 
the  dust  of  the  dead  kings  to  be  as  of  no  value? 
Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  Government  will 
awaken  to  its  duties.  It  is  the  common  custom 
of  the  land  that  a family  is  answerable  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tomb  of  a deceased  rela- 
tive. Is  there  no  tie  of  affection  and  rever- 


THE  NE\Y  UNIVERSITY  OF  ATHENS. 


It  is  so  far  back  as  the  year  1837,  that  the 
Grecian  government  had  decreed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  university  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
learning  and  refinement.  But  there  was  no 
building  extant  where  such  an  establishment, 
shaped  after  those  of  Germany,  could  have 
been  conveniently  placed.  It  was  M.  Rhally 
who  conceived  the  plan  of  appealing  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  whole  of  Europe  for  this  great 
undertaking.  Konduriottis  and  Kolokotroni 
were  amongst  the  first  members  of  the  commit- 
tee named  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  Greeks 
at  home  and  abroad  subscribed  each  20,000  to 
25,000,  nay  30,000  drachms  towards  the  building 
of  the  new  university.  As  soon  as  an  adequate 
amount  was  in  hand,  M.  Christian  Hansen,  a 
Danish  architect,  was  applied  to.  He  had 
come  in  1830  to  Athens  to  study  the  Par- 
thenon ; but  the  works  of  Phidias  and  the  sky 
of  Greece  had  kept  him  nine  years  in  this  in- 
teresting spot.  It  was  in  1839  that  M.  Han- 
sen began  the  building  and  successfully  con- 
ducted it  to  its  termination. 


The  situation  of  the  Athens  University  is 
unrivalled.  Even  our  best  educational  build- 
ings in  the  north  of  Europe  are,  if  not  crammed 
up  between,  at  least  surrounded  by,  other 
houses,  keeping  out  every  lofty  and  elevating 
view.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  ascend  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Athens  University,  we  per- 
ceive on  all  sides  remains  of  sublime  character: 
straight  before  us  the  Parthenon  and  the  Acro- 
polis ; aside  the  Acropolis,  the  Areopagus  and 
the  rock  of  the  Pnyx,  where  Demosthenes 
delivered  his  speeches.  Towards  the  south- 
west, rises  over  the  glittering  sea  the  island  of 
iEgina;  in  the  west,  Salamis.  Thus,  here,  the 
present  and  the  past  will  be  equally  instructive 
and  elating.  The  style  of  architecture  to  be 
chosen  in  this  locality  eould  not  be  doubtful — 
the  more  so,  as  even  the  same  material  was 
to  be  used,  which  served  for  the  erection 
of  former  buildings,  more  than  2,000  years 
ago.  A large  vestibule  under  the  fa9ade 
of  the  building  seemed  indispensable,  for 
affording  the  students  some  relief  under 
the  sultry  climate.  But  as  the  front  is  turned 


ence  between  the  crown  of  to-day  and  of  past  sou^’»  and  shone  upon  the  whole  day  by  the 
fimoc  ? Ti.»  a l. : — i „r  sun,  a wall  was  to  be  nartlv  run  nn.  nma. 


times  ? The  Abbey  authorities  have  of  late 
years  done  much;  but  they  have  not  the  means 
to  effect  all  that  is  required  : and  there  is, 
besides,  no  pretence  to  call  upon  them  to 
restore  the  tombs  deposited  within  these  sacred 
walls.  Their  funds  are  little  adequate  to 
uphold  the  fabric.  And  the  endowments, 
granted  by  royal  munificence,  have  been  since 
confiscated.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  the  high- 
minded  advisers  of  the  sovereign  will  appre- 
ciate this  duty,  and  show  their  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  and  prestige  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
by  causing  the  restoration  of  these  dilapidated 
memorials  of  ancient  sovereignty.  Then,  to 
use  the  Prophet’s  words,  “ these  dead  bones 
shall  speak”  not  of  neglect,  destruction,  and 
contempt  as  now,  but  of  glories  achieved. 
They  shall  speak  of  virtues  long  since.  They 
shall  speak  of  goodness,  which  we  may  even 
now  imitate ; and  by  comparison  they  shall 
teach  us  by  their  mute  eloquence  to  value  the 
virtues,  the  noble  mindedness,  the  patriotism, 
and  wisdom  of  Her  who  now  rules  over  a 
mighty  and  a happy  people,  loving  the  pre- 
sent, yet  anxious  also  to  honour  the  past! 

T.  L.  Donaldson. 
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sun,  a wall  was  to  be  partly  run  up,  orna- 
mented by  pillars.  Another  particular  feature 
of  the  edifice  is,  that  the  lecture-rooms  and 
staircases  are  lighted  from  above,  and  the 
aula  is  surrounded  by  galleries  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors  on  festival  occasions. 
The  walls  are  built  of  marble  from  the 
Hymettos,  and  the  arches  of  doors  and  win- 
dows of  substantial  brickwork,  the  walls 
covered  with  stucco  resembling  marble.  The 
porticus,  with  its  columns,  fronton,  and  stairs, 
is  of  white  Pentelic  marble,  as  well  as  all 
capitals  and  architraves.  The  chief  cornice 
consists  of  bluish,  polished  Hymettos  marble, 
and  the  halls  and  passages  are  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble  from  Tinos.  The 
columns  of  the  staircases  and  the  aula  are 
monolithes  of  white  marble  of  Tinos.  All 
outer  ornaments  have  been  painted  in  the  way 
of  antique  buildings,  with  exception  of  the 
Ionic  capitals,  which  are  sculptured ; and  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  of  the  porticus  are 
scantily  gilt.  The  roof,  when  completed,  will 
consist  of  tiles  of  antique  shape  and  con- 
struction. 


Mediaeval  Museum  for  Study. — At  a 
meeting,  on  23rd  inst.  of  the  committee  of 


For  the  new  Ballet  Fantastique,  called  “ The  gentlemen  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
Star  of  the  Rhine,”  in  which  Madlle.  Plunkett  Pr°motion  of  art-workshops,  present — 


displays  some  charming  dancing;  there  is  a ^essrs-  Scott,  Clutton,  Pearson,  Hardwick, 
pretty  scene  of  country  on  the  borders  of  the  i Penrose>  Clarke,  Gibson,  &c.  it  was  resolved 


swift  river.  In  some  cases,  Mr.  Bunn  has  ^at  means  be  at  once  taken  for  the  establish- 
scarcely  done  so  much  for  his  pieces  in  the , ment  a museum  of  casts  from  architectural 


way  of  scenery  as  is  desirable.  His  company  ornaments  and  other  works  useful  to  artisans 


is  very  strong,  and  he  has  trusted  to  that ; ernpl°yed  in  architecture.  An  extensive  list  of 


completeness,  however,  is  much  looked  for  in  annual  subscribers,  and  of  donors,  whether  in 
these  days,  and  we  hope  he  will  not  lose  sight  mo?ey  or  m specimens  to  the  museum,  is 


of  this  in  the  forthcoming  opera  by  Batfe, , desirable,  and  is,  if  possible,  to  be  realised ; 


which  is  now  announced. 


and  when  the  museum  is  established,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Allen  is  to  be  appointed  curator,  with  the  free 


A thorough  investigation  of  these  precious  memorials  - , - - „ - 

might  bring  to  light  treasures  of  art,  of  which  we  may  not  use  the  museum  for  the  purposes  of  his  pro- 


cleansing  by  the  intelligent  Hollis  on  a portion  only  of  be  committee. 
the  tomb  of  Richard  the  Second. 


Mr.  Penrose  has  consented  to 
act  as  hon.  secretary  to  the  museum. 
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LETTEES  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING 

a ^nplnr  Iktttjj  nf  tljc  jSistnnj  nf  Slrrljitrrtnrr, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED.* 


£Hn  bear  ^on'llal) : 

I am  delighted  to  find  that  my  first  letter  has 
interested  you  sufficiently  to  lead  to  the  sug- 
gestion, that  the  notices  of  some  of  the  monu- 
ments alluded  to  might  have  been  fuller  without 
being  tedious.  You  will  observe,  however,  if 
you  look  back,  that  I had  not  completed  my 
remarks  on  Stonehenge,  and  we  will  now,  if 
you  please,  return  for  a few  minutes  to  that 
most  extraordinary  monument,  which,  in  some 
respects,  has  no  parallel. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  including 
America,  large  circles  of  upright  stones  are  to 
be  found,  but  Stonehenge  is  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct. Most  of  the  stones  there  have  been  worked 
square  by  hand, — and  on  the  top  of  the  upright 
stones,  projections,  technically  called  tenons, 
are  formed  to  fit  into  indentations,  or  mortices, 
in  the  horizontal  stones,  so  as  to  confine  the 
whole  together. 

The  diameter  of  the  outer  circle  is  105  feet; 
of  the  second  circle,  8 7 feet.  The  height  of 
the  stones  composing  the  outer  circle  is  nearly 
16  feet,  their  width  7 feet,  and  their  thickness  3 
feet ; those  forming  the  trilithons  are  several 
feet  higher ; I calculated  the  weight  of  one  of 
these  to  be  19  or  20  tons.  Around  the  whole  is  a 
vallum  or  ditch,  300  feet  in  diameter,  having 
an  opening  on  one  side  approached  by  a wide 
avenue.  Some  of  the  American  inclosures  are 
five  times  as  large  as  this. 

The  age  and  purpose  of  Stonehenge  have 
given  rise  to  a vast  deal  of  discussion.  The 
first  published  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  works 
of  Nennius,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  states  that  460  British  nobles  were  mur- 
dered at  a conference  between  Vortigern  and 
Hengist  in  the  fifth  century,  and  that  Stone- 
henge was  raised  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
In  a Saxon  MS.  given  in  Dugdale’s  “ Monas- 
ticon,”  it  is  even  called  Stanhengist,  showing 
its  connection  with  the  leader  named.  Geoffroy, 
of  Monmouth,  adopts  the  same  origin,  but 
brings  supernatural  agency  in  aid.  Inigo 
Jones,  in  an  essay  on  the  subject,  published  in 
1655,  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  was  a Roman 
temple  of  the  Tuscan  order,  dedicated  to 
Coelus  : an  opinion  hardly  less  unsound  than 
(that  of  Mr.  Browne,  in  1823,  who  asserts  that 
it  is  antediluvian,  and  rather  suspects  that 
Adam  had  a hand  in  the  direction  of  it ! One 
writer  has  asserted  that  the  blocks  are  not 
stones,  but  are  formed  artificially  in  moulds  ! 
The  opinion  of  the  majority  is,  as  you  know, 
‘that  the  inclosm-c  was  constructed  for  religious 
purposes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Druids,  at 
a very  early  date.  Our  friend  Mr.  Britton  has 
a very  interesting  article  on  this  monument  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia. 

I remember  you  were  much  interested  by  a 
‘paper  on  this  subject  read  by  the  Rev.  Edward 

* No.  2.  bee  p.  100,  ante. 


Duke,  at  the  Salisbury  meeting  of  the  Archaso" 
logical  Institute,  in  which  the  author  repeated 
a belief  expressed  by  him  three  years  before, 
that  Stonehenge  formed  part  of  a planetarium, 
in  connection  with  Abury  and  other  remains, 
having  a meridional  line  of  not  less  than 
thirty-two  miles.  He  saw  in  the  thirty  stones 
and  thirty  spaces,  the  thirty  days  and  thirty 
nights  into  which  anciently  the  months  were  di- 
vided ; and  found  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic 
as  compared  with  the  plane  of  the  equator,  un- 
mistakeably  indicated  by  the  angle  formed  by 
a line  drawn  from  the  top  of  the  outer  circle 
to  the  top  of  the  trilithons.  With  this,  how- 
ever, I will  not  meddle.  Mr.  Squier,  an  Ame- 
rican archa3ologist,  who  has  recently  visited 
Stonehenge,  has  pointed  out  by  admeasure- 
ment that  two  detached  fallen  stones  in  the 
avenue  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  this,  one 
behind  the  oilier,  in  aline  with  the  main  open- 
ing in  the  outer  circle  and  with  the  centre  of 
the  altar,  and  maintains  that  they  constituted 
the  veil  of  the  temple,  the  screen  of  the  sacred 
place. 

How  these  stones  were  raised  and  made  to 
stand  exactly  their  proper  height  is  a matter 
for  discussion,  but  I fear  to  detain  you  upon 
it.  If  we  stay  longer  on  Salisbury- plain, 
pleasant  place  as  it  is,  we  shall  never  get  to  the 
end  of  the  long  journey  which  is  before  us. 

The  temple  at  Abury,  in  the  same  county, 
was  much  more  extensive  than  Stonehenge, 
but  less  artificial  in  arrangement,  and  probably 
of  even  earlier  date.  It  consisted  of  one  large 
circle  enclosing  two  double  circles.  The  area 
enclosed  at  Abury  was  more  than  twenty- 
eight  acres.  Two  avenues  of  stones,  commu- 
nicating at  different  parts  of  the  outer  circle  at 
Abury,  produced  the  form  of  a snake,  and  have 
led  to  dissertations  showing  its  connection 
with  ophiolatry,  or  serpent  worship  — a very 
ancient  superstition  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  and 
to  which  the  primitive  Druids  were  addicted. 
Although  with  us  the  symbolof  theevil  spirit,  the 
serpent  was  recognised  in  India  and  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Greece,  as  a friendly  deity.  Pliny 
describes  the  serpent’s  egg,  which  he  says  was 
worn  by  the  Druids  as  their  distinguishing 
badge.  Many  marvellous  powers  were  ascribed 
to  it.  Some  have  conjectured  that  the  temples 
of  which  I have  been  speaking,  as  well  as 
Carnac,  in  Brittany,  and  others,  were  dedicated 
to  the  united  worship  of  the  sun  and  the  ser- 
pent, and  that  their  form  was  emblematical  of 
the  combination.  An  “ intelligent  foreigner” 
who,  gazing  back  at  night  from  Hyde  Park 
along  the  serpentine  line  of  light  which  the 
lamps  up  Piccadilly  produce,  found  in  that  a 
proof  that  the  Londoners  of  to-day  are  ophio- 
lators,  would  have  as  good  ground  for  his 
belief  as  some  of  the  theorists  on  this  point. 

In  a more  extended  disquisition  than  this, 


cairns,  cromlechs,  and  logan  stones  might  be 
noticed,  although  of  later  date  than  other 
structures  of  which  we  have  to  speak. 

The  Dolmen  or  Cromlech,  a flat  stone  sup- 
ported on  three  or  four  upright  stones  not 
contiguous,  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be 
an  altar  : the  fact  is,  however,  it  merely  marks 
the  burial-place  of  the  rich,  as  the  simple 
barrow  does  that  of  the  more  lowly.  In  some 
cases  it  was  covered  by  a barrow.  Kits  Cotty 
House,  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  is  a well- 
known  example  of  a cromlech.  The  top  stone 
of  this  is  12  feet  long  and  more  than  9 feet 
broad.  The  logan  stones,  or  rocking  stones,, 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  aro 
1 doubtless  natural  productions.  The  softer 
I parts  of  the  stones  have  been  worn  away  by 
! the  weather,  leaving  a mass  poised  so  accu- 
| rately  on  a point,  that  very  little  strength  is 
j sufficient  to  rock  it,  although  to  shift  it  from 
its  position  would  be  very  difficult.  It  is  said,. 
I with  what  truth  I will  not  decide,  that  these 
! stones  were  made  a test  of  innocence  in  early 
times.  Mason,  a dramatic  poet,  has  a passage 
describing  the  ordeal,  which  occurs  to  me.  He 
says — 

“ Behold  yon  huge 

And  unhewn  mass  of  living  adamant ! 

Which,  pois’d  by  magic,  rests  its  central  weight 
On  yonder  pointed  rock.  Fixed  as  it  seems,. 

Such  are  its  strange  and  virtuous  properties. 

It  moves  obsequious  to  the  slightest  touch 
Of  him  whose  breast  is  pure;  but,— to  the  traitor! 
Although  a giant’s  prowess  nerved  his  arm. 

It  stands  as  firm  as  Snowdon.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  result 
rested  with  the  presiding  priest,  and  might  be 
produced  by  a very  small  wedge.  We  must 
take  care,  however,  not  to  outrun  our  subject. 
Many  pleasant  paths  for  examination  open  out 
of  the  high  road,  but  if  we  were  to  pursue 
them  all,  we  should  soon  get  astray  from  the 
main  line.  We  must  return  to  an  earlier 
period. 

Amongst  the  earliest  recorded  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  architecture  after 
the  Deluge,  is  the  foundation  of  the  city  and 
tower  of  Babel,  shall  we  say,  2200  B.C- 
You  will  remember  it  is  stated  that,  as  the 
people  journeyed  from  the  East, — and  let  me 
remind  you,  in  passing,  that  the  course  of  im- 
provement has  been  in  a singularly  marked 
manner,  from  the  East  to  the  West,  or  more 
strictly,  the  North-west,  as,  from  Asia-Minor 
to  Greece,  to  Italy,  to  Gaul,  and  to  Britain  ; 
and  is  so  indeed  in  many  modern  towns; — as 
they  journeyed  from  the  East  they  found  a 
plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  settled  there. 
Here,  prompted  by  a desire  “ to  make  a name” 
(the  desire  still  haunts  some  of  us),  an  ambi- 
tion to  be  known  to  posterity,  they  burnt  clay 
to  make  bricks,  and  with  the  slime  or  bitumen,, 
of  which  there  were  natural  fountains, they  began 
to  build  a city,  and  a tower  to  reach  to  Heaven. 
Babel,  you  know,  was  in  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod,  called  the  mighty  hunter,  who  after- 
wards built  Nineveh.  Josephus  terms  him  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Babylon,  and  Bryant 
says,  he  was  sometimes  called  Bel  or  Belus, 
but  this  title  was  applied  to  many. 

Now  concerning  the  progress  of  this  last- 
named  city,  Babylon,  the  chief  city  of  Assyria, 
the  deepest  obscurity  prevails,  even  more  than 
might  be  expected,  notwithstanding  its  remote- 
date.  Queen  Semiramis  is  said  to  have 
surrounded  it  with  high  walls,  and  to  have 
erected  a lofty  monument  to  Belus  about  2,000 
years  before  our  era;  but  there  are  so  many 
contradictory  opinions  as  to  the  time  at  which 
this  queen  lived,  even  to  the  extent  of  1,500 
years,  that  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a satisfac- 
tory conclusion  upon  it.  More  recently  it  has 
even  been  argued  by  Sir  William  Betham,  that 
this  queen  never  existed  at  all,  and  that  her 
history  is  an  allegory  showing  the  power  of 
maritime  commerce  ! What  are  we  to  believe  ? 
you  will  say.  For  my  own  part  I have  strong 
faith  in  a real  live  Semiramis. 

Herodotus,  who  wrote  about  450  years  B.C. 
describes  Babylon  at  some  length,  but  speaks 
with  uncertainty  even  then  of  the.  date  of  its 
foundation.  He  says  (Clio,  clxxviii.)  that  it  was 
of  the  greatest  strength  and  fame  in  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  exceeded  in  internal 
beautv  and  magnificence  whatever  had  come 
within  his  knowledge.  It  was  a perfect  square 
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of  great  extent,  surrounded  by  a wide  ditch 
(whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  to  make 
bricks),  and  a wall  300feet  high  or  more.  On  the 
summit  of  the  wall  were  watch-towers  at  short 
intervals,  and  in  it  were  a hundred  massive 
gates  of  brass,  with  hinges  and  frames  of  the 
same  material.  In  Isaiah  mention  is  made  of 
“ gates  of  brass.”  The  city  is  described  as 
regularly  divided  into  parallel  streets,  with 
houses  three  or  four  stories  high.  Avenues 
leading  to  the  river  crossed  these  at  right 
angles,  and  each  was  terminated  by  a gate  in 
the  wall. 

The  Temp’e  of  Belus  is  described  by  Hero- 
dotus as  an  enclosure  two  furlongs  square, 
closed  with  huge  gates.  In  the  midst  was  a 
tower  of  the  depth  and  height  of  a furlong, 
“ upon  which,  resting  as  a base,”  were  seven 
other  turrets  in  regular  succession.  The 
ascent  was  by  a winding  road,  carried  round 
the  outside.  I annex  the  outline  of  such  a 


structure.  It  is  the  type  of  a large  number  of 
monuments.  If  you  recall  the  height  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  you  examined  so 
scientifically  the  other  day  with  the  philosophic 

F , you  will  see  that  these  dimensions  are  so 

enormous  as  to  be  scarcelycredible.  Concerning 
the  magnificence  of  Babylon, ‘‘the  glory  of  king- 
doms, the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excellency” 
(as  Isaiah  terms  it),  all  the  ancient  historians 
are  unanimous,  and  would  lead  to  an  idea  of 
grandeur  of  which  no  modern  city  gives  an 
example,  including  palaces,  mounds,  canals, 
bridges,  and  lakes.  According  to  Diodorus, 
tbe  palace  was  surrounded  by  three  enormous 
walls,  which  were  ornamented  with  animals  in 
relief,  richly  painted  in  their  natural  colours  on 
the  bricks,  and  burnt  in. 

Amongst  the  extraordinary  traces  of  Babylon 
still  remaining  is  an  enormous  ruin,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Belus.  The 
bricks  of  which  this  is  composed  have  inscrip- 
tions on  them,  and  the  cement  by  which  they 
are  connected  is  so  excellent,  that  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  extract  one  whole. 

Whether  or  not  the  form  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  was  similar  to  the  description  given  of 
the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  whether  or  not  there 
was  even  a closer  connection  between  them,  is 
uncertain.  A tradition  still  current  amongst 
the  Arabs  ascribes  to  Nimrod  the  erection  of  a 
high  tower  to  reach  to  Heaven,  which  was 
overthrown  the  day  after  it  was  finished.  Some 
enormous  ruins,  chiefly  of  burnt  bricks,  which 
remain,  are  still  called  by  them  Nimrod’s 
towers  (“  Birs  Nemroud”). 

The  pyramidal  form,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  was  long  prevalent  in  India,  Mexico, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  other  countries,  and  many 
ancient  buildings,  in  steps  or  stories,  similar 
to  the  Temple  of  Belus,  which  I have  described, 
are  to  be  found;  as,  for  example,  the  Hindu 
temples  at  Chalerabarura  and  Tangore,  the 
great  Mexican  temples,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  Egyptian  pyramids.  This  rough  pen- 
scratch  represents  one  of  the  latter. 


Until  very  recently  little  or  nothing  was 
known  of  the  ruins  in  Assyria  and  Babylon.  Mr. 
Rich,  in  1820,  was  the  first  person  who  ex- 


amined and  described  the  remains  there  at  any 
length  ; but  until  four  years  ago  our  know- 
ledge on  the  subject  was  of  the  most  confined 
nature.  It  was  left  for  Dr.  Layard  and  M. 
Botta  to  investigate  these  mysterious  mounds, 
the  contents  of  which  have  rendered  us  familiar 
with  the  people  and  their  arts  to  an  extent  that 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  and  have  cor- 
roborated in  a wonderful  manner  many  parts 
of  the  holy  writings.  You,  I know,  have  seen 
and  studied  with  your  usual  intelligence  and 
energy  the  surprising  relics  of  a mysterious 
past — winged  bulls  anil  engraved  slabs — which 
have  reached  us  through  Layard’s  researches, 
and  have  been  deposited  in  some  cellars  at  the 
British  Museum.  They  have  been  so  long 
buried,  that  it  was,  perhaps,  thought  they 
could  not  yet  stand  the  light.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  contemplate  these  wonderful  monu- 
ments — some  of  them  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  and  dating  probably  more  than 
2,000  years  before  our  era  — without  emotion. 
These  inscribed  stones  were  the  records  of 
that  early  time — and  well  have  they  fulfilled 
their  office.  The  practice  of  thus  chronicling 
events  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel, 
you  will  recollect,  was  told  “ to  take  a tile,  and 
portray  upon  it  the  city  of  Jerusalem.” 

These  slabs  are  of  alabaster  or  gypsum, 
which  was  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
spot,  and  they  were  used  to  case  tbe  walls  of 
sun-dried  bricks  which  enclosed  the  Halls; 
above  them  coloured  tiles  were  probably  used. 
The  walls  went  up  only  a certain  height,  per- 
haps 18  or  19  feet,  and  were  very  thick,  from 
16  feet  to  20  feet.  The  winged  lions  formed 
the  entrances.  On  the  top  of  the  walls,  it  is 
suggested,  were  placed  two  rows  of  short 
pillars  (one  on  the  inner,  the  other  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wall),  which  supported  a 
flat  roof  of  mud,  and  thus  formed  a series 
of  upper  chambers  or  galleries.  As  you  are 
a reader  of  The  Builder,  you  will  remem- 
ber a fuller  account  of  this  theory,  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Fergusson  (vol.  ix.  pp.  147  and 
184) ; and  of  the  remarkable  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  deciphering  the  cuneiform 
or  arrow-headed  characters  which  compose 
the  inscriptions.  The  effect  of  the  courts,  with 
their  colossal  lions  and  bulls,  their  sculptured 
sides  and  painted  and  gilded  decorations,  must 
have  been  singularly  imposing.  We  cease  to 
wonder  that  Nineveh,  now  “ a desolation  and 
a waste,”  was  the  admiration  and  glory  of  the 
ancient  world.  From  Assyria,  Greece  pro- 
bably obtained  part  of  her  art,  as  we  shall 
see  by  and  by.  If  I occupy  you  longer,  how- 
ever, on  this  point,  you  will  regret  the  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  to  which  I alluded  at 
starting,  and  I cannot  afford  to  tire  you  yet, 
and  so  to  lose  your  cheerful  countenance.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  find  every  letter  too  short, 
and  that  it  suggests  to  you  more  than  it  tells. 

Believe  me  always  yours. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  Cockerell,  in  his  fifth  lecture, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  great  exemplars  of 
antiquity;  that  school  of  forty  centuries  to 
which  the  great  masters  of  theory  in  art  re- 
ferred in  all  their  treatises.  The  study  of 
antiquity  showed  what  had  hitherto  seemed 
good  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and  what  was  likely 
to  appear  so  in  the  future.  A man  ignorant 
of  the  past,  and  without  aspirations  for  the 
future,  was  like  the  beasts  that  perish ; but 
enlightened  by  the  page  of  history,  his  brief 
knowledge  was  extended  over  the  forty  cen- 
turies to  which  Napoleon  had  appealed  in  the 
battle  of  the  Pyramids.  Vast  indeed  was  the 
growth  of  the  soul  by  the  contemplation  of 
history ; and  the  architectural  remains  of 
antiquity  were  especially  recommended  by 
their  beauty;  because  relics  so  enduring  must 
have  been  founded  on  geometrical,  mechanical, 
or  aesthetical  principles;  and  whatever  had  so 
come  down  to  the  present  age,  as  the  result  of 
long  practice  and  skilful  processes,  claimed 
the  highest  respect  and  the  most  careful  in- 
vestigation. By  these  we  might  be  enabled  to 
restore  some  obsolete  principle  of  art,  or 
redeem  some  forgotten  merit  of  the  past. 


There  was  scarcely  a relic  of  well  preserved 
antiquity  from  the  study  of  which  we  might 
not  become  wiser  and  better  men.  That 
superstitious  reverence  for  the  past  which  led 
to  a love  of  antiquity  for  itself  alone,  should, 
however,  be  most  carefully  avoided.  It  was 
evident  that  our  ancestors  were  men  like  our- 
selves, equally  liable  to  vanity,  eccentricity, 
affectation,  and  fashion,  and  that  genius  and 
energy  were  as  rare  among  them  as  in  the 
present  day.  Great  were  the  obligations  of 
the  architect  to  the  antiquary.  The  province 
of  the  latter  was  the  investigation  of  truth  and 
fact,  by  scholarship  and  calculation.  The  aim 
of  the  architect,  on  the  contrary,  was  inven- 
tion : he  was  hound  to  consult  that  imagina- 
tion which  tbe  antiquary  suspected  and  depre- 
cated : his  mind  was  devoted  to  the  delights 
which  he  might  borrow  and  appropriate  from 
antiquity. 

All  the  great  architects  of  the  Revival  acted 
on  this  principle  with  immense  success,  and 
none  among  them  more  so  than  Palladio  and 
his  followers,  Inigo  Jones  in  England,  and 
Vignola  in  France.  Not  only  was  the  study 
of  antiquity  necessary  to  the  architect,  but 
ennobling,  profitable,  and  delightful:  his  plea- 
sure in  the  study  of  the  fragments  of  ancient 
art  was  as  great,  indeed,  as  that  of  the  child  in 
the  restoration  of  his  dissected  map  or  picture. 

In  reference  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  Vasari, 
in  his  " Life  of  Brunelleschi,”  spoke  of  the 
astonishment  and  rapture  of  that  great  archi- 
tect on  arriving  at  Rome,  and  beholding  the 
vastness  and  perfection  of  its  ancient  edifices. 
Vasari,  however,  expressly  states  that  he  gave 
orders  for  the  measuring  of  cornices  and  taking 
plans,  whilst  he  himself  spared  neither  time 
nor  expense,  and  cared  neither  for  food  nor 
sleep,  whilst  he  devoted  himself  to  the  ex- 
amination of  all  those  remains  which  were 
really  excellent.  This,  indeed,  was  true  eco- 
nomy. The  time  and  thought  of  Brunelleschi 
were  too  precious  for  mi  re  mechanical  opera- 
tions, and  therefore  he  did  not  dull  the  edge 
of  his  genius  by  elaborate  measurements, 
which  an  ordinary  assistant  might  undertake. 
It  was  a common  error  of  the  artist  to  engage 
in  futile  and  expensive  labour,  with  a view  to 
economy. 

The  architect  should  also  avoid  sacrificing 
his  time  to  the  study  of  obsolete  and  impracti- 
cable styles,  su-h  as  the  Egyptian,  Chinese,  or 
Saracenic ; which  he  could  scarcely  ever  have 
to  employ  in  this  country.  However  agreeable 
and  interesting  these  styles  were,  scarcely  any 
practicable  result  could  arise  from  them,  and 
they  were  mere  matters  of  learning  and  curio- 
sity. Rude  and  primitive  in  taste,  they  were 
tinctured  with  a vile  superstition,  which  deter- 
mined all  their  forms  and  colours,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  nature.  No  English 
architect  would  wish  to  reproduce  Egyptian 
temples  in  York  or  London,  or  to  see  a modern 
palace  covered  with  painted  hieroglyphics  : all 
the  mind  and  character  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture was  indeed  out  of  date,  and  belonged  to 
another  hemisphere,  and  a distinct  race  of 
men. 

On  the  score  of  practical  utility,  he  felt  also 
bound  to  place  the  architecture  of  Greece  only 
next  above  that  of  Egypt.  But  the  pilgrimage 
to  the  Parthenon  would  be  ever  justifiable. 
The  teaching  of  Socrates  and  Plato  was  asso- 
ciated with  their  classic  architecture,  and  the 
devoted  admiration  of  it  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  displayed  was  proved  in  many 
ways.  The  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  art 
among  the  Greeks  was  visible  in  every  frag- 
ment of  the  sculptor’s  and  the  potter’s  art, 
which  they  had  left  behind  them  ; and  these 
remains  led  to  artistic  reflections,  which  must  : 
guide  the  artist  whenever  he  was  tempted  by  < 
the  meretricious  graces  of  inferior  styles.  Still  i 
there  was  little  that  could  be  practically  useful  I 
in  Greek  architecture.  Its  application  to  a i 
horizontal  country  like  our  own  he  had  before  : 
shown  to  be  unsuitable,  and  the  numerous  • 
valuable  publications  of  Stuart  and  Revett,  the  ! 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  others  in  France  and  I 
elsewhere,  embraced  ample  information  for  the  : 
English  architect. 

To  show,  however,  the  extent  to  which  the  : 
study  of  antiquity  might  be  useful,  the  lecturer  : 
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referred  to  the  famous  Mausoleum  erected  by 
Queen  Artemisia  over  the  remains  of  her  hus- 
band, Mausolus,  in  the  year  353  B.C.  and 
lately  referred  to  in  our  pages. 

Few  and  rare  were  the  examples  of  Greek 
art  which  could  be  made  available  under  the 
laws  of  proportion  which  governed  the  arrange- 
ment of  modern  halls,  chambers,  churches, 
libraries,  theatres,  town-halls,  prisons,  and 
mansions.  European  travel,  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Gibraltar,  furnished  a far  more  useful 
and  practical  source  of  education.  By  visiting 
and  conversing  with  European  architects;  by 
examining  their  executed,  and  perusing  their 
literary  works,  a complete  digest  and  epitome 
of  their  experience  might  lie  obtained ; and 
this  would  be  the  best  course  of  study  for  the 
practical  and  ambitious  architect.  England 
alone  furnished  valuable  means  of  instruction, 
rich  a6  it  was  in  masterly  genius  and  excellent 
works.  He  never  regretted  the  advice  he  had 
always  given  to  his  own  scholars,  to  study  the 
productions  of  their  native  land  ; and  they  had 
themselves  acknowledged  the  advantages  they 
had  so  derived. 

Many  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  advan- 
tages from  foreign  travel  had  failed  to  profit 
by  them  ; and  many  had  achieved  the  highest 
distinction  with  no  other  aid  than  they  could 
derive  from  books  of  travels  and  the  resources 
of  their  own  minds.  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
from  want  of  means  or  other  causes,  had  never 
travelled  beyond  Paris : and  Brunelleschi  was 
compelled  by  his  necessities,  whilst  at  Rome, 
to  seek  employment  as  a goldsmith,  in  order 
to  pursue  his  architectural  studies. 

These  strictures,  however,  on  foreign  travel 
did  not  apply  to  Italy  in  general,  and  more 
especially  not  to  Rome,  the  direct  source  of  all 
modern  art.  The  Romans,  eminently  practi- 
cal, approached  architecture  in  the  spirit  of 
engineers;  all  their  professional  faculties  were 
called  forth  in  aid  of  law,  learning,  commerce, 
civilisation,  and  war ; and  with  their  know- 
ledge of  the  arch  and  the  dome,  their  works 
supplied  a nevir-failing  source  of  useful  study. 
In  Rome  the  student  might  trace  the  applica- 
tion of  the  elements  of  Grecian  and  all  other 
ancient  styles  by  the  people  of  the  empire  ; 
and  side  by  side  with  them  the  admirable 
works  of  Raffaelle,  Vignola,  and  the  other 
great  moderns,  all  of  which  he  might  apply  in 
daily  use ; and  the  persevering  investigation 
of  which  would  prove  to  be  time  well  spent. 

Conspicuous  among  these  works  were  the 
baths  of  ancient  Rome.  Of  these  we  were 
told  by  classic  authors  that  there  were  S00  in 
the  imperial  city,  all  more  or  less  public. 
Fifteen  of  the  more  remarkable  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  their  ruins,  furnishing  a grand  trea- 
sury and  storehouse  of  ancient  art.  The 
largest  of  these  were  th’  Baths  of  Caracalla,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  108,000  persons  might 
bathe  between  the  hours  of  two  and  five  daily. 
In  proof  of  their  enormous  magnitude,  the 
lecturer  showed  by  a plan  that  they  occupied 
a quadrangle  equal  in  size  to  that  formed  by 
the  lines  of  Pall-mall,  St.  James’s-street,  Pic- 
cadilly, and  Regent-street;  having  St.  James’s- 
square  nearly  in  the  centre.  He  pointed  out 
the  admirable  proportions  and  noble  features 
of  this  stupendous  work,  its  spacious  halls  and 
gardens,  with  other  interesting  features. 

The  decline  of  Roman  architecture  was  then 
briefly  traced,  and  the  defects  of  the  later  im- 
portant works  pointed  out.  The  palace  of 
Diocletian  presented  a sumptuous  plan,  and 
an  arrangement  suggestive  of  oriental  magnifi- 
cence (and  especially  a corridor,  worthy  of  par- 
ticular study) ; but  the  architecture  generally 
was  below  criticism.  The  works  of  the  age  of 
Justinian  were  further  debased,  and  from  the 
sixth  century,  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  was 
completely  extinguished.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury arose  that  Gothic  architecture  which  dis- 
played the  most  sublime  equipoise,  and  the 
grandest  effects,  with  the  smallest  comparative 
expense;  and  the  religious  and  national  asso- 
ciations of  which  must  sanctify  it  in  the  hearts 
of  all.  Time  would  not  allow  him  to  dwell 
upon  the  many  glories  of  that  beloved  archi- 
tecture, nor  the  peculiar  features  of  its  Ger- 
man and  other  branches,  which  might  be 
effectively  introduced  in  ibis  country. 


WANTED,  A RAMMER. 

Could  not  some  modification  of  the  steam- 
hammer,  or  pile-driver,  be  contrived  that 
would  apply  to  the  ramming  of  paving-stones, 
and  consolidating  of  gravelled  or  macadamized 
roads?  The  condition  of  both  streets  and 
roads  seems  to  suggest  that  with  a greater 
amount  of  consolidation,  less  of  inequality  and 
looseness  would  present  themselves.  Let  the 
roller  used  on  the  gravel  road  be  ever  so  satis- 
factory in  principle,  si  ill  its  efficacy  is  limited 
by  the  proportioning  of  its  weight  to  the  animal 
power  which  is  to  overcome  its  inertia : not  so 
where  an  impulsive  force  is  put  in  operation 
by  such  a power  as  steam  : the  effect  then 
produced  will  bear  a different  proportion  to 
the  dead  weight  of  the  machine,  and  to  the 
power  of  the  animal  which  may  be  employed 
to  move  it  from  place  to  [dace.  Let  the  pavior 
even  wield  bis  rammer  with  ever  so  good  a 
will,  and  bring  good  thew,  sinew,  and  muscle 
to  bear  on  bis  work,  still  the  effect  of  the 
momentum  which  he  can  impart  is  limited  in 
like  manner ; and  is,  we  may  infer,  inferior  to 
the  action  of  endless  trains  of  wheeled  vehicles. 
To  render  our  streets  and  roads  more  com- 
mensurate in  solidity  to  the  duty  they  have  to 
perform,  some  more  weighty  apparatus  than  a 
one-man  rammer  or  a two-horse  roller  is 
wanted  : the  effect  of  these,  by  the  way,  may 
be  nearer  a par  than  they  seem,  seeing  the 
difference  in  the  manner  of  their  application  ; 
the  main  difference  being  in  the  extent  of  the 
ground  gone  over.  It  seems  to  us  that  a kind 
of  frame-work,  containing  a number  of  heavy 
vertical  rammers,  say  the  former  a yard  square, 
and  thelatter  nine  in  number,  and  lifted  by  steam 
power,  in  some  such  succession  as  may  be 
imagined  in  a horse  with  as  many  feet,  would 
effect  the  result  we  have  in  view ; and  if  it 
were  considered  liable  to  the  objection  of 
leaving  the  ground  uneven  on  the  surface,  let 
it  be  combined  with  a rollerin  rear,  sufficiently 
heavy  to  obliterate  the  inequalities. 

While  on  the  subject  of  streets  and  roads, 
we  may  point  out  another  want,  namely,  a 
trottoir  for  luggage-bearers  : it  is  quite  obvious 
that  in  London’s  thoroughfares,  with  its  in- 
cessant trains  of  equine  traffic,  the  porters 
cannot  be  driven  to  the  roadway  ; while  it  is 
equally  palpable  that  the  bearing  of  head  loads 
of  furniture,  with  wooden  legs  projecting  at 
every  imaginable  angle,  to  the  imminent  hazard 
of  the  eyes  and  limbs  of  thought-bound  way- 
farers, is  a growing  evil  that  threatens  to 
become  intolerable.  Those  streets  that  would 
admit  of  it  might  be  divided  into  five  parts  in 
their  width,  instead  of  three;  the  centre,  as 
now,  for  the  horse  traffic,  the  house-paths  for 
pedestrians,  and  the  intermediate  ways  for  all 
persons  hearing  ungainly  burthens, — butchers’ 
trays,  bakers’  baskets,  and  the  like : the 
porters’  paths  might  be  a slight  step  lower 
than  the  house-paths,  but  the  kennel  should 
run  outside  the  former,  only  affording  facility 
for  carriages  crossing  to  set  down  their  fares 
at  the  curb  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpose, 
the  house-paths  could,  if  necessary,  spare  a 
portion  of  their  present  width,  the  roadway 
supplying  the  remainder.  The  police  would 
see  to  the  former  being  kept  sacred  to  their 
special  purpose  : the  quality  of  the  paving  in 
the  porters’-paths  might  be  a superior  square- 
dressed  granite,  in  longitudinal  courses. 

The  extensive  use,  in  town,  of  the  mac- 
adamizing principle  of  road-making  renders 
of  interest  any  suggestion  for  ameliorating  its 
defects:  in  the  summer  of  1824,  experiments 
were  made  by  Mr.  Gilmore,  surveyor  of  the 
turnpike-road  between  Durham  and  Tyne 
Bridge,  which  had  for  their  object  the  binding 
of  the  surface  and  laying  the  dust:  these 
results,  it  was  stated,  were  successfully  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  the  oil  of  salt, 
which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the  paving 
firm  and  smooth,  — the  dust  being  more 
effectually  mastered  than  it  had  previously 
been  with  water.  Such  a process  might  be  a 
little  expensive  in  the  first  instance  ; but  if  it 
superseded  in  a great  degree  the  necessity  for 
watering,  it  would  probably  be  found  econo- 
mical in  the  main.  Summer  is  comiDg  : down 
with  the  dust. 

In  the  same  year  as  the  above,  a patent 
was  granted  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Chambers,  for  the 


following  method  of  constructing  paved  car- 
riage-ways : a bed  of  well-compressed  clay, 
with  a channel  on  each  side  for  carrying  off 
water,  was  to  be  first  laid  down  ; — upon  this  a 
thin  stratum  of  sand,  and  upon  the  latter,  the 
ordinary  granite  paving-stones  : the  latter, 
however,  were  to  lie  laid  with  their  broad  ends 
downwards,  the  interstices  filled  with  hard 
materials,  and  the  whole  covered  with  some 
burned  and  vitrified  substance,  incapable  of 
reduction,  by  moisture  or  friction,  into  a solu- 
ble matter.  Now,  some  part  of  this  is  very 
sensible : the  stones,  instead  of  having  their 
fangs  planted  into  the  pliant  soil,  to  gnaw 
their  way  downward,  and  force  the  soft  matter 
below  to  escape  upward,  and  form  mud  or  dust 
upon  the  surface,  are  laid  so  as  to  obviate  that 
effect,  and  also  to  receive  superimposed  pres- 
sure within  the  area  of  their  respective  bases. 
It  only  wants  that  their  apexes  should  be  made 
parallel  with  their  beds,  and  the  interstices 
be  filled  with  small  macadamising,  served  with 
the  oil  of  salt  as  above  described,  to  form  what 
would  probably  prove  a good  lasting  causeway. 

The  last  of  6uch  plans  that  we  shall  at  pre- 
sent notice,  is  one  proposed  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Arts  in  1825,  by  an  Ayrshire  farmer, 
Mr.  John  Finlayson.  The  method  of  paving 
which  he  proposed,  consisted  in  setting  blocks 
of  wood,  with  the  grain  vertical,  into  sockets 
formed  for  them  in  iron  castings  ; the  blocks 
to  be  about  18  inches  long,  and  8 inches  square 
at  top  and  bottom  ends,  but  increasing  in  size 
to  a point  a little  below  the  middle : up  to  this 
point  they  were  to  he  fitted  solidly  into  the  cast- 
ings, which  were  to  he  about  4£  by  2^  feet  each, 
solid  on  the  underside,  and  containing  18 
tapering  sockets  : a perfectly  even  and  solid 
bed  to  he  prepared  for  receiving  the  castings, 
and  the  tapering  interstices  between  the  blocks, 
from  the  edges  of  the  sockets  upwards,  to  he 
filled  with  gravel  or  broken  stones,  in  order 
to  wedge  and  firmly  confine  the  blocks,  and 
prevent  their  being  shaken  or  displaced  by  the 
carriage-wheels  rolling  over  them.  The  ad- 
vantages offered  by  this  scheme  were  compact- 
ness, non-liability  to  derangement,  ease  of 
removal  for  alterations  in  pipes  or  sewerage, 
corresponding  rapidity  of  replacement,  com- 
paratively little  wear  and  tear,  therefore  little 
mud  in  wet  or  dust  in  dry  weather,  deadening 
of  the  noise,  &c.  Mr.  Finlayson  recommended 
larch  fir  as  the  least  liable  to  decay,  and  being 
tough  and  difficult  to  be  split  or  torn  asunder, 
lie  had  tried  the  system  in  a pavement  on  the 
farm  premises,  in  juxtaposition  with  granite 
paving,  using  wooden  planks  as  a bottom,  and 
after  twenty-five  years  the  granite  had  under- 
gone more  wear  than  the  wood ; while  some 
blocks  of  the  latter,  taken  up,  proved  to  be  as 
fresh  as  the  day  they  were  laid.  Two  great 
causes  of  failure  in  pavements  are  the  defective 
nature  of  the  bed,  and  the  materials  being  laid 
with  their  narrow  side  downwards. 


St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. — We  are  re- 
quested to  mention  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
stained  glass  in  the  east  window  was  350/. 
Further,  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  our 
last  as  being  the  architect  engaged  on  the 
painted  window  is  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt,  of 
Abingdon-street. 

The  Strikes  and  Differences  in  the 
Iron  Trades.  — The  nailors  and  chain- 
makers  about  Bromsfcirove  and  Cradley,  Stour- 
bridge, Sedgley,  Rowley  Regis,  &c.  have  been 
out  on  strike  in  consequence  of  recent  reduc- 
tions of  wages  to  a very  low  standard.  The 
strikers  are  said  to  have  conducted  themselves 
with  propriety  since  the  occurrence  of  the 
strike.  The  masters,  it  is  said,  have  agreed  to 
restore  their  wages  to  the  standard  required 

by  the  men. The  Manchester  Guardian 

states  that,  up  to  Monday  week,  the  number 
of  men  who  had  resumed  work  in  the  shops  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Employers 
in  Lancashire,  so  far  as  concerns  24  firms  who 
had  made  returns,  was  as  follows:  — 

Millwrights,  fitters,  turners,  planers, 


and  machine-men  976 

Smiths,  boiler-makers,  &c 354 

Moulders  297 

Others,  including  labourers 1149 

Total  2776 
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BELL  TURRETS. 

CORSTON  CHURCH,  NEAR  MALMSBURY. 

It  appears  to  me  somewhat  surprising  that 
amongst  the  numerous  publications  on  “ Eng- 
lish Church  Architecture,”  so  little  attention 
should  be  paid  to  that  interesting  class  of 
churches  possessing  bell  turrets,  which,  resting 
“ on  a single  wall,  present  the  appearance,  on  a 
small  scale,  of  steeples  whose  substructure 
affects  the  ground  plan  of  the  building,”* 
the  extreme  rarity  and  peculiarity  of  which, 
saying  nothing  about  their  beauty  of  outline 
(which  is  unquestionably  superior  to  that  of 
the  be\\-gable),  ought  to  have  been  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  study  and  elucidation.  With 
a view  of  assisting  in  rendering  the  subject 
more  familiar,  and  of  promoting,  through  the 
medium  of  your  journal,  the  adaptation  of 
this  class  of  turrets  to  modern  buildings,  I 
forward  you  the  following  account,  accom- 
panied by  a view  + of  the  west  end  of  the  little 
church  of  Corston,  near  Malmsbury,  the  bell- 
turret  of  which,  though  differing  widely  from 
the  majority,  has,  nevertheless,  the  principles 
of  construction  common  to  all. 

Corston  Church  is  of  one  date  and  style,  if 
we  except  modern  innovations,  and  may  be 
considered  to  belong  to  the  latter  part  of  the 

* See  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit’s  interesting  paper  in  vol.  i.  of  the 
Architectural  Journal. 

+ "The  perspective”  is  drawn  by  rule,  the  place  of 
sight  being  about  66  feet  from  the  nearest  angle. 


fifteenth  century.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  1 
chancel,  with  south  porch,  and  is  prettily 
situated  on  a rising  ground  embossomed  in 
rich  and  umbrageous  foliage.  The  interior — 
alas  ! for  that  “ puritanical  zeal,” 

“ which  o’erthrew 

In  tov  n and  city  and  sequestered  glen. 

Altar  and  cross  and  church  of  solemn  roof,” 

is  devoid  of  all  that  “ dim,”  religious,  and 
devotional  character  so  peculiar  to  the  house  of 
prayer.  Where  once  “admonitory  texts  in- 
scribed the  walls,”  the  pomps  of  petty  tem- 
poralities are  displayed  in  “ mural  tablets.” 
“The  footworn  epitaphs  and  shining  effigies 
of  brass  inlaid  ” are  gone,  and  the  lloor 
that  once  was  occupied  by  oaken  benches 
ranged  in  seemly  rows,  is  now  covered,  through 
the  good  taste  and  feeling  of  the  parochial 
authorities,  with  “pews”  of  beautiful  white 
deal,  erected  by  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Churchwarden  Carpenter,  in  a plain 
unostentatious  manner,  with  doors,  of  course. 
But  to  the  church.  The  exterior,  or  rather  the 
west  end — for,  like  the  interior,  the  eastern  part, 
windows,  and  porch  have  been  “ done  up,” — is 
what  more  immediately  demands  our  attention. 
The  west  wall,  which  supports  the  bell  turret 
(it  may  be  as  well  to  remark  here  that  the 
church  is  entirely  without  buttresses)  is 
pierced  by  a two-light  window  (the  head  of 
which  is  of  the  usual  plain  Perpendicular  cha- 


racter), surmounted  by  a hood  mold,  from  the 
apex  of  which  springs  the  corbel  that  supports 
the  west  arm  of  the  cross,  forming  the  lower 
plan  of  the  turret,  from  the  extremities  o£ 


which  rise  piers  of  an  oblong  plan,  to  the 
height  of  4 feet,  and  then  enlarge  so  as  t» 
form  the  cardinal  sides  of  an  octagon,  by 
means  of  concave  brackets,  which  continue 
{straight)  along  either  end  of  the  diagonal 
faces.  Above  this  the  octagon  appears  perfect 
in  the  elegant  little  battlemented  parapet,  from 
the  inside  of  which  rises  the  spire,  ribbed  and 
surmounted  by  a beautifully  carved  finial. 
The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  turret  are 
enriched  with  buttresses,  and  the  interior  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a partition,, 
running  east  and  west,  thereby  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  strength,  as  well  as  adding  to- 
rts durability.  E.  W.  G. 
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ASYLUM  FOR  WORTHY  FREEMASONS 
AT  CROYDON. 

The  new  Asylum  for  aged  and  decayed 
Freemasons  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Croy- 
don, near  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  upon  a 
gravelly  soil,  well  drained,  and  elevated  3 feet 
above  the  natural  level  of  the  ground.  It  has 
a southern  aspect,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  and  extensive  pleasure-grounds. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion, from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Daukes, 
architect.  It  is  capable  of  affording  accom- 
modation to  thirty- six  inmates,  allowing  two 
rooms  to  each,  with  other  suitable  domestic 
conveniences.  The  contract  for  the  entire 
building  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Patrick  and 
Son,  builders,  Belvidere-road,  Lambeth,  for  the 
sum  of  4,863/.  At  present,  however  (for  want 
Df  funds),  only  the  north  wing  and  centre 
building  are  completed  ; and  these  have  cost, 
awing  to  considerable  additions  in  the  way  of 
Drnamental  decorations,  3,731/.  10s.  7d. ; the 
principal  additional  expense  has  been  incurred 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  considered 
desirable  to  add  considerably  to  the  height  of 
the  foundations,  with  a view  to  render  the 
building  perfectly  free  from  damp.  Imme- 
diately over  the  bay-window  of  the  centre 
building  is  placed  a bronze  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Crucefix,  whose 
portrait  is  also  suspended  in  the  hall  of  the 
building.  The  bay-window  above  referred  to 
is  beautifully  glazed  with  stained  glass  at 
die  expense  of  the  building  committee,  who 
deserve  especial  commendation  for  this  act  of 
iberality,  and  whose  cyphers  are  emblazoned 
n its  different  compartments. 

The  style  which  has  been  selected  is  the 
ate  Tudor,  and  the  material  employed  red 
irick  with  blue  headers  and  stone  dressings, 
rhe  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  laid  in  an 
irnamental  pattern. 

The  consecration  of  the  building  was  cele- 
irated  with  great  masonic  pomp  and  display  on 
die  1st  of  August,  1850,  by  the  right  wor- 
shipful brother  A.  Dobie,  provincial  Grand 
Master  for  Surrey,  assisted  by  nearly  700 
nembers  of  the  order. 

The  sum  of  2,200/.  is  required  to  complete 
;he  building : of  this  there  is  invested,  in  the 
lames  of  the  building  committee,  600/.  and  a 
egacy  of  500/.  to  the  same  object  has  recently 
aeen  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Colville  Brown,  of 
Norfolk.  A further  sum  of  1,100/.  still  re- 
mains to  be  collected,  and  which,  amongst  so 
numerous  and  wealthy  a body  as  the  Free- 
masons, we  doubt  not  will  soon  be  obtained. 


A GRAVE  QUESTION.  IN  WHICH 
DOCTORS  DIFFER. 

JOES  LEAD  POISON  WITH  HARD  WATER,  OR  WITH 
SOFT,  OR  WITH  BOTH  ? 

Having  now  (see  pp.  54,  55)  presented  a fair 
dew  of  the  evidence,  which,  as  far  as  its  mixed 
tature  permitted,  seems  to  corroborate  and 
lupport,  or  militate  more  or  less  in  favour  of 
hat  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  all  of  whose  experi- 
nents  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  on 
vater  supply  are  reported  to  have  tended  to 
‘prove  that  perfectly  soft  water  has  no  action 
in  lead,  and  that  all  the  solid  (hardening)  in- 
gredients of  water  tend  to  produce  and  in- 
rease  the  action  of  lead,”  we  must  now  review 
vhat  has  been  said  and  done  towards  the 
stablishment  of  a conclusion  practically  the 
■ery  reverse,  or  nearly  so.  And  as  we  have 
fiven  the  place  of  precedence  and  honour  to 
he  evidence  which  we  regarded  as  the  most 
nfluential  in  favour  of  the  perfect  safety  of 
oft  water  with  lead  pipes  and  cisterns,  and 
he  imminent  danger  of  hardening  ingredients 
r hard  water  in  similar  circumstances ; 
o,  we  shall  now  first  of  all  proceed  to 
dduce  the  evidence  which  we  regard  as 
le  most  influential  in  favour  of  the  opposite 
onclusion,  which  was  established  (as  it  was 
lought)  on  an  extended  series  of  experiments, 
Iso  purposely  gone  into  in  order  to  decide 
ais  important  question. 

1 Professor  Christison,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
:iven  this  subject  a much  more  extended  and 
ormal  consideration  than  any  chemist  or 
uxicologist  who  preceded  him,  if  not,  indeed, 
>lso,  than  any  who  has  even  yet  treated  of  it. 


In  fact,  subsequent  authorities  appear  to  have 
chiefly  fallen  back  upon  his  experiments,  the 
results  of  which  they  have,  in  general  adopted. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  Christison’s  opinion  that 
the  subject  is  one  which,  so  far  from  being 
exhausted,  still  demands  further  careful  inves- 
tigation, in  some  of  its  many  important 
aspects  not  yet  treated  of. 

All  that  we  need  here  remark  as  to  inquiries 
previous  to  those  of  Christison,  is,  that 
although  the  ancients  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  dangerous  properties  of  leaden  ves- 
sels or  utensils,  Vitruvius  having  published 
(De  Architectura,  lib.  viii.  c.  7)  a very 
strong  remonstrance  against  leaden  pipes 
when  used  for  the  conveyance  of  water, 
and  Galen  having  cautioned  his  readers  con- 
tinually not  to  use  water  that  had  flowed 
through  pipes  of  this  metal,  nevertheless  we 
find  nothing  hut  repetitions  of  these  cautions 
till  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century;  and  even  in  1823,  Paris,  though 
he  fully  recognised  the  risk  of  using  lead  in 
water  supply,  said  very  little  on  the  subject.! 
Dr.  Lambe,  of  Warwick,  however,  had  first, 
minutely,  hut  not  quite  correctly,  examined  it. 
Guyton  Morveau  contradicted  some  of  his 
conclusions;  and  a few  years  later  (1816),  Dr. 
Thomson,  of  Glasgow,  also  treated  of  it,  sup- 
porting Dr.  Lambe’s  proposition,  that  “most 
spring  waters  attack  lead.” 

In  1829,  Professor  Christison  first  published 
an  extended  account  of  his  investigations  into 
the  whole  subject  of  the  action  of  different 
waters  on  lead.  Other  authorities  followed; 
but  although  Christison  has  since  more  than 
once  recurred  to  the  question,  and  drawn 
pointed  attention  to  its  practical  importance, 
and  its  details,  we  find  even  recent  writers  of 
note  still  passing  it  over  with  little  or  no 
attention.  Thus,  in  1843,  Professor  Orfila 
treats  of  it  in  a few  lines  only,  and  even  these, 
as  Christison  alleges, contain  several  inaccurate 
statements.  Still  more  recently,  we  have 
searched  in  vain  for  even  a single  hint  or 
allusion  to  it,  either  in  text  or  note,  in  Turner’s 
Chemistry,  edited  by  Liebig.  Graham  ap- 
pears to  say  nothing  about  it.  Brande  does 
recognise  its  importance,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards see;  but  lie  not  only  coincides  with 
Christison  in  the  main,  but  refers  his  readers 
to  hi  n for  “a  good  epitome  of  all  that  relates 
to  the  action  of  water  on  lead.” 

It  thus  appears  that  Christison,  whether  he  be 
right  or  wrong,  is  fully  entitled  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  influential  antagonist  to  Playfair  on 
this  vital  question,  which,  moreover,  it  also 
thus  appears,  may  be  said  to  be  only  now  in 
course  of  consideration  and  discussion  as  a 
moot  question  by  no  means  exhausted, — 
scarcely  even  as  yet  taken  up, — by  chemical 
authorities  in  general.  As  for  the  public  at 
large,  whom  it  so  deeply  interests,  we  believe 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  it,  till  we  called 
their  attention  to  it  in  The  Builder,  since 
which  time  the  noxious  influence  of  lead  in 
certain  cases  which  have  come  before  them  in 
the  daily  papers  has  been  fully  recognised. 

The  evidenceof  ProfessorChristison. on  which 
the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  its  public  recog- 
nition, may  he  said  to  be  mainly  based,  in  every 
sense,  therefore,  merits  serious  consideration — 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s  contra- 
dictory evidence,  and  with  the  corroborations 
of  that  evidence  already  adduced. 

Of  the  mutual  influence  of  soft  water  and 
lead,  then,  Professor  Christison,  in  his  Treatise  | 
on  Poisons  (ed.  1845,  p.  517),  says — 

“ Distilled  water,  deprived  of  its  gases  by  ebulli-  ! 
tion,  and  excluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  has  no  | 
action  whatever  on  lead.  If  the  water  contains  the  1 
customary  gases  in  solution  the  surface  of  the  I 
metal  freshly  polished  becomes  quite  dull  and  white. 
But  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  not  at  the  same 
time  exposed  to  the  air  the  action  soon  comes  to  a 
close.  When  the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  is  allowed  I 
free  access  to  the  water,  a white  powder  appears  in  . 
a few  minutes  on  and  around  the  lead,  and  this  goes  j 
on  increasing  till,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  there 
is  formed  a large  quantity  of  white  matter,  which  [ 
partly  floats  in  the  water  or  adheres  to  the  lead, 
but  is  chiefly  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  [ 
If  this  experiment  be  made  with  atmospheric  air 
deprived  of  carbonic  acid,  the  white  substance  puts 
on  the  form  of  a fine  powder,  which  I find  to  be  a 
hydrated  oxide,  * * * but  if  the  surface  of  the 


water  be  exposed  to  the  open  nir,  the  substance 
formed  consists  of  minute  brilliant  pearly  scales 
* * * a carbonate  of  lead.  * * * The 

formation  of  carbonate  takes  place  with  considerable 
rapidity.  In  12  ounces  of  distilled  water,  con- 
tained in  a shallow  glass  bason,  loosely  covered  to 
exclude  the  dust,  12  brightly  polished  lead  rods, 
weighing  340  grains,  will  lose  2\  grains  in  8 days, 
and  the  lead  will  then  show  evident  marks  of  cor- 
rosion. The  process  of  corrosion  goes  on  so  long  as 
atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to  jdav  fr  ely  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  20  months  I have  ob- 
tained 120  grains  from  1 ounce  of  hud  rods  kept  in 
24  ounces  of  distilled  water.  * * * It  will  be 

inferred  from  the  preceding  facts  that  distilled 
water  for  economical  use  should  never  be  preserved 
in  leaden  vessels  or  otherwise  in  contact  with  lead.'  ’ 

Distilled  water  is,  in  fact,  just  water  per- 
fectly soft,  and  the.  evidence  here,  therefore,  is 
to  the  effect  that  perfectly  soft  water,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  acts  immediately  and 
powerfully  on  lead.  Rain-water,  moreover,  is 
distilled  water,  and  wherever  rain  falls  there- 
fore and  forms  streams  and  springs,  it  neces- 
sarily remains  perfectly  soft  water,  unless  or 
until  it  becomes  impregnated  with  the  salts 
which,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  are  alleged 
by  Christison  to  preserve  or  protect  the  water 
from  the  influence  of  lead,  instead  of  exposing 
it  to  that  influence,  as  evidenced  by  Playfair. 
That  many  spring-waters  are  exceedingly  soft, 
and  that  many  such  waters  do  act  on  lead, 
we  have  already  seen  asserted.  One  such  case 
adduced  by  Christison  we  may  here  quote, 
from  an  abstract  of  it  already  given  in  The 
Builder : — 

“ Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
conclusions  to  which  recent  chemical  authorises 
have  come  is  this,  that  the  purest  of  all  water,  even 
were  it  distilled,  is  the  most  likely  to  act  on  lead, 
and  thus  become  contaminated  with  poisonous 
matter.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  this  conclusion  is  not 
new,  or  rather  some  of  the  facts  on  which  it  has  been 
based  are  of  old  enough  date.  At  Tunbridge,  for 
instance,  in  1814,  a plumber,  who  undertook  to 
supply  the  town  with  water,  forthwith  accordingly 
laid  a line  of  leaden  pipes  for  a quarter  of  a mile, — 
redeemed  his  contract  sure  enough, — but  nearly 
poisoned  a number  of  the  people,  many  of  whom 
were  seized  with  lead  colic,  while  one  great  water- 
drinker  in  particular,  a lady,  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs  tor  months,  until,  a natural  alarm  arising,  iron 
pipes  were  substituted,  and  the  evil  ceased.  Mr. 
Brande,  the  chemist,  found  lead  in  the  water  which 
had  passed  through  the  pipes,  but  noneat  the  foun- 
tain head  ; and  Dr.  Thomson  examined  the  latter, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  pure." 

Our  intention  at  present,  however,  is  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  evidence  or  conclusions  of 
chemists  based  partly  on  such  cases,  and  not 
to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  cases  themselves. 

As  the  question  is  a mixed  one,  and  generally 
treated  as  such,  in  its  relation  to  hard  water  as 
well  as  to  soft,  in  one  and  the  same  evidence, 
as  already  seen,  we  shall  follow  up  what  Dr. 
Christison  says  as  to  soft  water,  with  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  har  1 water,  and  with  the 
general  results  to  which  he  has  been  led  in 
reference  to  both. 

At  page  519  he  thus  treats  “ of  the  action  of 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  on  lead  :” — 

“ The  property  which  pure  aerated  water  pos- 
sesses of  corroding  lead  is  variously  affected  by 
foreign  ingredients,  which  it  may  hold  in  solution. 

Of  these  modifying  substances  none  are  more 
remarkable  in  their  action  than  the  neutral  salts, 
which  all  impair  the  corrosive  power  of  xoater. 
Important  practical  consequences  flow  from  that 
action  ; for  it  involves  no  less  than  the  possibility  of 
employing  lead  for  most  of  the  economical  purposes  to 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  applied  that  useful 
metal.  * * * The  preservative  power  depends 

on  the  acid,  not  on  the  base  of  the  salt.  * * * 

The  general  result  of  these  experiments  (just  before 
given)  appears  to  be,  that  neutral  salts  in  various 
and  for  the  most  part  minute  proportions,  retard  or 
prevent  the  corrosive  action  of  water  on  lead, 
allowing  the  carbonate  to  deposit  itself  slowly,  and 
to  adhere  with  such  firmness  to  the  lead  as  not  to 
be  afterwards  removable  by  moderate  agitation, 
adding  subsequently  to  this  crust  other  insoluble 
salts  of  lead,  the  acids  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  neutral  salts  in  solution,  and  thus  at  length 
forming  a permanent  impermeable  screen,  through 
which  the  action  of  the  water  cannot  any  longer  be 
carried  on.” 

A little  farther  on  he  says  : — 

“Many  instances  might  be  quoted  of  spring 
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waters,  which  act  with  inconvenient  or  dangerous 
rapidity  on  lead.  * * * Dr.  Lambe  was  led 
by  his  researches  to  imagine  that  no  spring  water 
whatever  was  destitute  of  this  property  in  a dan- 
gerous degree.  This  wide  conclusion  is  not  sup- 
ported by  valid  facts.  Yet  his  work  contains 
several  accurate  and  instructive  examples  of  the 
action  in  question.” 

He  thus  (p.  534)  sums  up  the  whole  in- 
quiry : — 

“ The  general  results  of  the  preceding  inquiries 
are,  that  rain  or  snow  water  for  culinary  use 
should  not  be  collected  from  leaden  roofs,  nor  pre- 
served or  conveyed  in  lead ; — that  the  same  rule 
applies  to  spring  waters  of  unusual  purity,  where, 
for  example,  the  saline  impregnation  does  not  ex- 
ceed a 15,000th  of  the  water; — that  spring  water 
which  contains  a 10,000th  or  12,000th  of  salts  may 
safely  be  conveyed  in  lead  pipes,  if  the  salts  in  the 
water  be  chiefly  carbonates  and  sulphates  ; — that 
lead  pipes  cannot  be  safely  used,  even  where  the 
water  contains  a 4,000th  of  saline  matter,  if  this 
consist  chiefly  of  muriates ; — that  spring  water, 
even  though  it  contain  a large  proportion  of  salts, 
should  not  be  kept  for  a long  period  in  contact 
with  lead ; — and  that  cisterns  should  not  be  covered 
with  lids  of  this  metal.” 


In  support  of  Christison’s  conclusion  that 
perfectly  6olt  water  acts  strongly  on  lead,  uti- 
less  “ deprived  of  its  gases  by  ebullition  and 
excluded  from  contact  with  the  air,”  we  may 
first  of  all  adduce  the  few  remarks  on  this 
subject  made  by  Dr.  Paris  in  his  “ Treatise  on 
Medical  Jurisprudence,”  published  in  1S23. 
In  vol.  ii.  page  337,  of  this  work,  it  is  said, — 

“ Pure  water,  provided  the  air  be  excluded,  does 
not  appear  to  exert  any  sensible  action  upon  lead, 
but  the  combined  influence  of  these  agents  converts 
the  lead  into  a carbonate— a fact  at  once  exempli- 
fied by  the  white  line  which  is  so  constantly  visible 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  preserved  in  leaden  ves- 
sels. So  well  acquainted  were  the  ancients  with 
this  fact,  that  we  find  frequent  allusions  in  their 
works  to  the  dangerous  property  of  leaden 
utensils.” 

Professor  Solly  is  said  to  have  “ showed,” 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1847  (vide  The 
Builder  for  that  year,  page  235), — 


alarm  for  which  there  may  be  little  immediate 
or  general  occasion;  but  when  a sense  of  fair- 
ness impels  us  to  give  evidence  which  we  at 
same  time  deem  somewhat  rash,  and  assurances 
of  safety  which  we  think  there  is  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  the  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant, we  also  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  check 
the  probable  consequences  of  such  evidence 
and  assurance,  by  counterbalancing  them,  so 
far,  with  a glimpse  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question.  Let  us  now  proceed,  however,  with 
the  evidence  more  particularly  corroborative  of 
Professor  Christison’s  conclusions. 

Dr.  Brande,  in  his  standard  work  on 
chemistry  (p.  833),  says,  on  the  whole  question 
of  the  action  of  water,  soft  and  hard,  on  lead, — 

“ In  distilled  water  free  from  air  and  in  close 
vessels  a clean  surface  of  lead  remains  bright ; but 
under  the  same  circumstances  in  open  vessels  it  soon 
tarnishes  : small  crystalline  scales  of  oxide  of  lead 
are  formed,  a portion  of  which  dissolves  in  the 
water,  and  is  again  slowly  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  carbonate.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  is  imparted 
by  the  air  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  The  film 
of  oxide  thus  formed  is  soluble  to  a small  extent  in 
the  pure  water,  and  is  thrown  down  in  proportion 
as  it  passes  into  the  state  of  carbonate.  A very 
minute  trace  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  a soluble  sul- 
phate in  the  water,  eutirely  prevents  this  corrosive 
effect,  and  hence  it  is  that  common  spring  water  is 
kept  with  considerable  impunity  in  leaden  cisterns, 
which,  however,  should  have  wooden  and  not  leaden  | 
covers.  In  the  latter  case  the  vapour  of  the  water 
below  condenses  upon  the  cover,  and  often  tends  to 
its  rapid  corrosion,  it  being,  in  fact,  distilled  water, 
and  not  therefore  prevented  in  its  action  by  any 
saline  matters  ; so  that,  when  water  is  to  he  kept  in 
this  way,  as  it  yenerally  is,  for  domestic  use,  its 


accidents  from  contamination  with  lead  in  any  of 
the  towns  where  new  supplies  of  soft  water  have  been 
introduced,  we  believe  that  minor  injuries  [slower 
deaths  ?]  from  such  partial  contaminations  as  Pro- 
fessor Clarke  describes,  may  occur  and  pass  unno- 
ticed ; and  that  for  this  reason,  the  use  of  lead 
pipes  should  be  discontinued  as  early  as  practicable. 
As  a question  of  danger,  however,  a preponderance 
of  testimony  establishes  the  conclusion  that  hard 
water,  with  an  intermittent  supply,  is  actually  more 
dangerous  than  soft  water  with  a constant  supply.” 

That  intermittency  of  supply  has  something 
notably  to  do  with  the  apparent  discrepancies 
and  contradictions  in  the  evidence  on  this  im- 
portant question,  we  are  strongly  persuaded  ; 
but  at  all  events  the  sooner  those  to  whose 
evidence  the  public  chiefly  look  for  a settle- 
ment of  the  question  come  to  a mutual  un- 
derstanding on  the  subject  the  better,  and  our 
sole  purpose  in  entering  thus  at  some  length 
into  the  apparently  conflicting  evidence,  so  far 
as  it  has  already  been  gone  into  and  recorded, 
is  to  enforce  the  necessity,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  such  an  understanding,  and  to  hasten  its 
advent. 


“ That  unless  water  contains  from  one  8,000th  to 
one  4.000th  of  its  .weight  of  earthy  salts — ench  QO 
sulphate  of  lime — it  ought  never  to  be  taken  inter- 
nally if  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  these  earthy  salts 
protecting  the  lead  from  the  action  of  the  water." 


Dr.  Fownes,  in  his  book  on  chemistry,  pub- 
lished in  1844,  states  that — 


“ When  clean  metallic  lead  is  put  into  pure  (soft) 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a white, 
crystalline,  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a 
few  hours,  and  very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity. 
This  substance  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  carbonic 
acid  dissolved  in  the  water  : it  consists  of  carbonate 
in  combination  with  hydrate.  When  common  river 
or  spring  water  is  substituted  for  the  pure  liquid,  its 
effect  is  scarcely  observable,  the  little  sulphate 
almost  invariably  present  [query,  at  Tunbridge] 
causing  the  deposition  of  f.  very  thin  but  closely 
adherent  film  of  sulphate  of  lead  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  leaden  cisterns  are  used 
with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases,  for  holding 
water.  If  the  latter  were  pure,  it  wotild  he 
speedily  contaminated  with  lead,  and  the  cistern 
he  soon  destroyed." 

As  to  the  “ impunity  ” here  alleged,  we  fear 
that  tlii3  cannot  as  yet  be  safely  taken  for 
granted  in  any  view  of  the  apparently  con- 
flicting evidence  on  this  moot  question; and  to 
show  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  we  may  here, 
parenthetically,  refer  our  readers  to  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  T.  Thomson,  already  given  in  Tiie 
Builder.* 

As  to  this  same  “impunity,”  of  which  Dr. 
Fownes  assures  us,  Mr.  H.  Osborn,  a practical 
chemist,  and  a correspondent  of  our  own, 
already  quoted,  judiciously  remarks, — ■f 
“ It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  that  lead  has  been 
used  for  centuries  without  causing  any  deleterious 
impregnation  of  water.  I would  ask  if  necessary 
investigations  have  been  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ? and  if  the  origin  of  every  disease  has  been 
discovered  ? How  many  have  fallen  an  early  sacri- 
fice, after  a long  and  painful  illness,  without  the 
cause  having  been  known  ? ” 


THE  BUILDERS’  BALL. 

The  ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Builders* 
Benevolent  Institution  took  place  on  the  19th 
inst.  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  and 
passed  off  most  agreeably  and  successfully. 
There  were  more  than  GOO  persons  present, 
and  amongst  its  more  prominent  supporters 
we  may  mention,  Mr.  Alderman  Cubilt,  M.P. 
Mr.  Lewis  Cubitt,  Messrs.  George  Locke, 
Thomas  Nesham,  J.  Jay,  Henry  Johnson,  H. 
Jackson,  Stephen  Bird,  George  Bird,  the 
qualities  should  he  cautiously  inquiredand  examined  I treasurer  ; Joseph  Bird,  the  honorary  secre- 
into,  as  very  deleterious  effects  have  occasionally  j tary ; Peter  Pearse,  J.  Guerrier,  J.  Lambert, 
arisen  from  the  solution  of  the  oxide.  Another  i other  influential  members  of  the  building 
source  of  contamination  by  lead  may  arise  from  trade 

electric  action,  as  where  iron  or  copper  bars,  | Qn'e  of  the  officers  of  the  0barity,  who, 

into  lead;  knd  in  these  cases,  owing  to  the  action  1 ^is  most  Praiseworthy  zeal  in  its  behalf, 
of  alkaline  bases,  as  well  as  of  acids  upon  the  lead,  blinks  we  can  never  say  enough  about  the 
danger  may  occur  when  it  is  thrown  into  an  electro- 


negative as  well  as  electro-positive  state.  The 
means  of  detecting  lead  are  fortunately  simple  and 
delicate.  ...  A good  epitome  of  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  action  of  water  on  lead  will  be  found  in 
Christison’s  Treatise  on  Poisons.’  ” 


The  evidence  given  before  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  although  some  of  it  has  been  shown 


Institution  he  worthily  represents,  and  that 
we  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  write  para- 
graphs in  its  praise,  calls  upon  us  in 
earnest  terms  to  give  “ a glowing  description 
of  the.  ball  and  its  beauties.”  Whom  would  he 
have  us  single  out  for  “description?”  that 
joyous  little  damsel  there  in  whose  hair  the 
sunbeams  have  got  entangled?” — the  tall 


to  corroborate  Dr.  Playfair’s  conclusions,  ap-  damsel  in  pink  who  looks  too  dignified  to  be 


pears  to  have  led  the  reporter  of  that  evidence  : merry,  and  is  standing  just  now  by  the  alder- 


on  the  whole  to  coincide  so  far  with  Dr. 
Christison’s  views. 

“ In  the  evidence  of  witnesses  connected  with  the 
present  hard-water  supplies,  we  find  strong  allega- 
tions of  the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  pure  water, 
from  its  powerful  action  on  lead.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  more  powerful  action  of  soft  water 
upoti  lead  under  given  circumstances  ; which  cir- 
cumstances, however,  we  find  from  experience  on  a 


man  7 — or  that  more  vivacious  face,  still,  how- 
ever, showing  a trace  of  recent  illness,  which  is 
closer  to  him  in  more  ways  than  one  ? We 
cannot  do  it — it  is  not  in  our  way.  We  cannot 
set  forth  how  Adams’s  band  pleased  all  the 
daughters  of  Eve,  that  the  master  of  cere- 
monies played  his  peculiar  part  well,  and  that 
the  comestibles  were  ample  for  those  who 
indulge  in  the  very  vulgar  habit  of  eating. 


large  scale  seldom  or  never  occur  under  a proper  g ; for  us  to'ay  tgat  the  whole  affair 
system  of  distribution.  Some  fatal  accidents  have  j j i.l ,;4. 


been  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  leaves  in  leaden  I "’as  managed  very  well,  and  that  the  commit- 
gutters  and  cisterns,  the  infusion  of  which  appears  i *ee  W|b  probably  realise  loOi.  in  aid  of  the 

° . . - . . . . .1.  * 1 . 1, .......oooo  of  lUn  lnotllnlian 


to  have  caused  powerful  decomposition.*  Tbe  use 
of  lead  piping  and  lead  cisterns  has  long  been  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  remedy  would  be  the  disuse  of 
that  metal.  Iron  piping  is  altogether  better  and 
cheaper  than  lead,  and  may  now,  it  appears,  at  no 
great  additional  expense,  be  protected  from  oxida- 
tion by  an  earthenware  glaze.” 

With  reference  to  this  last  recommendation, it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  water  of  Edin- 
burgh, according  to  Dr.  Christison,  always 
yielded  a trace  of  lead,  until  iron  pipes  were 
substituted  for  leaden  ones. 

The  following  remark  in  the  Board’s  report 
implies  that  soft  water  is  dangerous  in  lead, 
even  with  a constant  supply,  and  hence,  with 
less  exposure  of  the  lead  to  air  than  when  the 
supply  is  intermittent  : — 

‘ ‘ Though  we  have  been  informed  of  no  serious 


praiseworthy  purposes  of  the  institution. 
Terpsichore  never  moves  more  gracefully  than 
when  she  takes  steps  to  aid  the  Charities. 


We  are  by  no  means  desirous  of  exciting 


* Vide  volume  for  1849,  page  22. 
t Tiie  Builder,  vol.  v.  page  438. 


* Where  spring  waters,  therefore,  pass  through  peaty 
soils,  and  become  impregnated  with  peat,  it  becomes  a 
serious  question  how  far  lead  pipes  and  cisterns  are  con- 
sistent with  safety  in  the  use  of  such  water,  even  though 
soft  water  were  indisputably  proved  to  be  otherwise  safer 
than  hard.  As  to  the  fact  of  vegetable  impregnations 
rendering  water  dangerous  in  use  after  contact  with  lead, 
the  ease  of  Amsterdam  may  be  instanced.  The  noted 
colic  of  Amsterdam  is  said  by  Tronchin,  who  wrote  a history 
of  tbe  epidemic,  to  have  been  occasioned  by  leaves  falling 
and  putrifying  in  leaden  cisterns  filled  with  rain-water. 
Indeed,  the  water  of  Amsterdam  had  been  collected  from 
roofs  during  rain,  and  the  colic  appeared  soon  after  the 
substitution  of  lead  for  tiles  on  the  roofs,  when  it  broke 
out  with  violence,  and  committed  groat  ravages. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cambridge. — A portion  of  Trinity  Hall,  com- 
prising twenty-five  rooms,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  Friday  last. 

Norwich. — The  statue  of  Nelson  by  Mr. 
Milnes,  the  sculptor  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s statue  at  the  Tower  of  London,  has  been 
sent  to  Norwich.  The  figure  is  9 feet  in  height, 
and  clothed  in  uniform,  with  a cloak  like  a 
toga.  Its  locus  in  quo  has  yet  to  be  decided 
on,  and  even  the  price  has  not  been  either 
fixed  or  subscribed  beyond  barely  400Z.  already 
collected. 

Yarmouth. — The  girders  and  other  parts 
forming  the  new  bridge  are  now  completed  in 
London.  The  abutments  are  finished  on  each 
side  the  river.  One  of  the  coffer-dams  is  in 
course  of  construction  for  one  of  the  piers. 
The  depth  of  the  river  is  24  feet  at  low  water, 
and  the  foundations  must  be  laid  G or  8 feet 
below  the  present  bed,  which  is  all  loose  sand. 
— Norfolk  Chronicle. 

Leamington. — The  contract  for  the  cast-iron 
pipes  for  Leamington  water-works  has  been 
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;ained  by  Mr.  J.  Haywood,  of  Derby.  Mr. 
ywood  made  the  whole  of  the  pipes  for  the 
rby  water-works. 

Hitchin. — A design  for  the  projected  Corn 
change,  by  Mr.  William  Beck,  has  been 
>pted.  The  proposed  building  is  an  oblong 
tare,  of  very  light  construction : the  roof 
1 three  sides  are  to  be  wood  and  glass.  The 
rks  will  be  carried  out  by  a company  re- 
itly  formed  for  the  improvement  of  Hitchin 
rket.  The  site  chosen  is  near  the  centre  of 
north-west  side  of  the  present  market- 
ce. 

Winchester. — The  east  window  of  Win- 
:ster  Cathedral  is  about  to  be  restored  as 
irly  as  possible  to  the  original  design  by 
ssrs.  Baillie,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
an,  the  Warden,  and  Fellows  of  the  Col- 
e,  Oxford.  St.  Cross  Hospital  is  about  to 
lergo  an  extensive  repair. 

3uckland  (Dover). — The  old  church  of  St. 
drew’s,  Buckland,  near  Dover,  has  been 
aired  and  enlarged.  The  high  pews  have 
n replaced  by  open  benches.  A painted 
idow  has  been  promised  as  a gift. 

Dorchester. — The  restoration  of  the  Abbey 
urch  will  shortly  be  resumed.  Plans  have 
n obtained  from  Mr.  Butterfield  for  restor- 
the  screen,  and  substituting  new  oak  seats 
oughout  the  church,  in  place  of  the  present 
/s.  They  are  already  in  hand  for  .execution. 
Worcester. — In  December  last  the  average 
ly  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  Worcester 
100I  of  Design  was  102.  The  committee 
e determined,  it  is  said,  to  set  apart  30/.  to 
distributed  in  prizes  amongst  the  students 
he  annual  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in 
tober. 

tberdare. — A new  church  is  in  course  of 
ition  here.  The  style  of  the  building  is  the 
pie  Decorated.  The  spire  will  rise  to  the 
^ht  of  170  feet  from  the  base  of  the  tower. 
:re  are  500  free  sittings. 

Averpool. — The  free  public  library,  at  the 
ion  News-room,  in  Duke-street,  is  now 
rly  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  public, 
i shelves  are  fitted  up  to  hold  about  10,000 
jmes,  with  about  which  number  of  books 
library  will  commence.  The  lower  room 
capacity  for  seating  about  fifty  read.rs 
lfortably.  Two  pictures  presented  to  the 
.itution  have  been  hung  up.  One  is  a large 
nting,  said  to  be  by  Tintoretti,  of  the 
mediation  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  The  other 
been  put  in  a frame  which  cost  20/. : it 
resents  the  Crucifixion.  The  painter  is  un- 
iwn,  but  the  style  appears  to  be  that  of 
bens. 

yreston. — St.  James’s  Chapel  has  been  so 
(ermined,  it  appears,  by  coal  workings,  that 
. H.  P.  Horner,  of  Liverpool,  architect,  has 
ised  its  abandonment  as  an  irremediable 

l. 

rlasgow. — The  recent  improvements  in  the 
sgow  Waterworks  being  now  completed, 
present  supply  is  said  to  be  no  less  than 
millions  of  gallons  daily ; and  in  a short 
s can  be  increased  to  an  almost  unlimited 
mt. 

Woughty  Ferry  (Dundee). — Since  theforma- 
of  the  railway  between  Dundee  and  its 
endage,  Broughty  Ferry,  a number  of 
•s  since,  the  latter  is  said  to  have  immensely 
eased.  From  a mere  fishing  village,  it  is 
• an  extensive  suburban  district,  containing 
private  residences  of  most  of  the  Dundee 
lufacturers,  merchants,  and  others  of  the 
ler  classes  connected  with  the  town.  The 
:'uig  railway-bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Tay 
i adds  to  its  importance. 
lamorganshire. — A church  is  proposed  to 
erected  at  Maesteg,  in  the  parish  of 
jgynwyd,  where,  within  the  last  twenty 
s,  a very  large  population  has  been  drawn 
ither  by  the  establishment  of  collieries  and 
works,  and  from  the  flourishing  state  of 
published  subscription  list,  there  is  a fair 
:pect  of  its  being  soon  carried  into  effect. 


ALE  IN  THE  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

tsale  of  materials  and  fittings  in  the  Exhi- 
n Building,  Hyde  Park,  by  Mr.  Lerew, 
commence  on  the  2nd  March,  and  be  con- 
?d  during  the  whole  week.  The  catalogue 
ains  1,950  lots. 
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^tecetlanta. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  second  meeting  for  the  season  of 
the  Glasgow  branch  of  this  institute  was  held 
onThursday,  the  19th.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
T.  Rochead,  architect,  and  Mr.  D.  Smith;  the 
former  on  the  keep-towers  of  feudal  times,  and 
the  latter  on  opening  up  the  more  densely- 
built  parts  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Rochead,  in  his 
paper,  which  he  illustrated  by  drawings,  gave 
a brief  narrative  of  his  visit  to  a few  of  the 
more  remarkable  baronial  strongholds  still  in 
existence,  though  in  ruins.  He  visited,  among 
others,  the  Castle  of  Borth'.vick,  in  East 
Lothian,  and  Blarney  Castle,  in  Cork,  Ireland, 
both  of  which  he  described. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Prices  have  been  sus- 
tained with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  reduction, 
varying  from  2s.  6d.  to  10s.  per  ton,  that  has 
very  generally  been  submitted  to  in  common 
sorts,  while  even  upon  those  terms  the  demand 
has  been  limited.  In  Scotch  pig  iron  a reduc- 
tion of  make  to  a serious  extent  is  said  to  have 
been  begun.  In  Wales  a large  first-rate  esta- 
blishment, with  machinery  admirably  ar- 
ranged upon  the  newest  and  most  approved 
principles,  has  lately  been  parted  with,  for  the 
sole  consideration  of  undertaking  its  liabilities. 
*— Birmingham  Gazette. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— At  a meeting  on  the  25th  inst.  Mr.  S.  R. 
Solly,  V.P.  who  was  in  the  chair,  exhibited  a 
magnificent  Roman  glass  urn  or  jar,  discovered 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Stephen’s,  near  St. 
Alban’s;  also  a small  terra-cotta  Roman  lamp, 
and  some  other  articles  found  on  the  same 
spot  70  feet  deep  in  the  ground.  Mr.  Davies 
exhibited  a number  of  coins,  struck  at  Oxford 
during  the  civil  wars ; a silver-gilt  medallion 
portrait  of  Charles  I. ; and  a small  and  beauti- 
fully enamelled  miniature  of  the  same  monarch, 
having  on  the  back  C.  R.  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  inclosed  within  laurel  branches. 
Mr.  Latham  exhibited  a silver  penny  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Gunston  exhibited 
several  pilgrim’s  signs.  Mr.  Syer  Cuming 
exhibited  a curious  cauldron  rack,  or  trammel 
of  iron,  elaborately  ornamented,  and  of  the 
date  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  had  been 
brought  from  a castle  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Desmond  family. 
Mr.  Cuming  accompanied  this  exhibition  with 
a brief  notice  of  the  various  inventions  for 
facilitating  their  culinary  operations,  attributed 
to  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  the  Kamschatdales, 
the  Celtic  colonists  of  Ancient  Britain,  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans ; and  some  sin- 
gular superstitions  attaching  to  them,  illustrat- 
ing his  remarks  by  a series  of  drawings  from 
original  specimens  and  illuminated  MSS. 
Mr.  Yewd  communicated  to  the  association 
some  observations  on  the  site  of  the  conduit 
built  by  Wm.  Lamb,  and  giving  its  name  to 
Lamb’s  Conduit-street.  The  treasurer  an- 
nounced that  the  annual  general  meeting  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  council  would  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  March  10,  at  four 
o’clock  p.m.  The  next  public  meeting  will  be 
on  Wednesday,  March  24. 

Italian  Marbles. — We  observe  in  our 
advertising  columns  an  announcement  of  an 
extensive  sale  of  Italian  marble  by  auction,  on 
3rd  prox.  at  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico,  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  which  appears  to  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  the  building-trades  generally,  and  to 
offer  inducements  towards  decoration  that  may 
claim  attention. 

The  Fitzclarence  Testimonial. — The 
committee  of  subscribers  to  the  proposed  tes  - 
timonial at  Portsmouth,  taking  our  hint  to 
avoid  the  perpetration  of  farther  offences 
against  good  taste,  such  as  those  exhibited 
in  the  statues  on  Southsea  Common,  adver- 
tised for  designs,  and  have  selected  one  by 
Mr.  Truefitt,  which  consists  of  a pillar  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  ornamental  head,  and  four 
correspondent  lamps  midway  above  a square 
base,  with  five  steps  rising  in  a pyramidal 
form.  The  height  of  the  shaft  to  the  gilt 
vane  is  33  feet;  the  diameter  3 feet;  the  base 
12  feet  square.  The  shaft  and  cap  are  octago- 
nal. A suitable  railing  will  probably  be  erected 
round  the  outer  6tep  of  the  base,  with  corner 
pjsts  for  lamps. 
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The  Security  of  existing  Reser- 
voirs.—A subscriber  suggests  that,  as  it  is  a 
known  fact  that  the  greatest  pressure  of  a fluid 
is  at  one-third  from  the  bottom  in  any  large 
reservoir  or  cistern,  &c.  iron  tie-rods  should 
be  inserted  or  crossed  through  the  reservoir  at 
one-third  from  the  bottom,  and  carried  through 
the  walls,  and  bolted.  It  unfortunately  happens, 
however,  that  no  brick  or  stone-work,  such  as 
our  correspondent  seems  to  take  for  granted, 
exists  in  many  reservoirs  at  all,  large  num- 
bers of  them  being  naainly  made  up  of  earth- 
work or  mud  and  clay. Besides  the 

Holmfirth  catastrophe,  two  other  reservoirs 
burst  during  the  late  floods,  both  of  them  near 
Edenfield.  The  valley  at  that  part  has  a rapid 
descent,  and  the  rush  of  water  was  tremen- 
dous. The  flood  first  swept  away  a flagstone 
rubbing  mill,  at  New  Gate,  taking  with  it 
many  gravestones  with  inscriptions  engraven 
thereon : it  then  crossed  the  Rochdale  and 
Edenfield  road,  doing  some  damage;  and  next 
burst  over  the  Bury  and  Haslingden  road, 
where  it  did  considerable  mischief. 

Crediton  : Musical  Hall  Competi- 
tion.—A design  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Gould,  archi- 
tect, has  been  selected  for  the  intended  new 
Music  Hall  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tution, at  Crediton.  A correspondent  asks 
whether  it  can  possibly  be  true,  as  stated  in  a 
local  paper,  that  there  were  seventy  competitors, 
“comprising  architects  of  celebrity  from 
London  and  elsewhere,”  for  this  10/.  prize. 

Schools  of  Design. — A new  department 
of  bhe  Board  of  Trade,  called  “ The  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Art,”  has  been  created. 
Mr.  Henry  Cole  is  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
general  management,  and  Mr.  Richard  Red- 
grave art -superintendent.  Mr.  Cole’s  duty 
wdl  be  to  communicate  with  manufacturers, 
local  committees,  managers  of  institutes,  &c. 
to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  &c.  assisted 
by  Government,  and  report  as  to  these  and 
the  establishment  of  new  schools,  regulate  the 
admission  of  students  into  the  head  school, 
and  other  duties,  all  to  be  exercised,  of  course’, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  Mr.’ 
Deverell  remains  as  secretary. 

Gothic  Furniture.  — The  Art-Journal 
for  the  current  month  contains  a valuable 
assemblage  of  drawings  of  mediaeval  furniture 
by  Professor  Heideloff,  of  Nuremberg. 
Amongst  them  is  a canopied  chair,  with  read- 
ing-desk made  in  1450,  a clock-case  from  a de- 
sign of  the  fifteenth  century,  a quaint  corner 
cupboard,  and  some  tables. 

New  Planing  Machine. — An  invention 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Burnett  for  planing  deals, 
mouldings,  &c.  was  tried  to-day  before  Rear- 
Admiral  Superintendent  Prescott,  C.B.  and 
the  engineering  officers  of  this  dockyard,  in  the 
joiners’  shop.  It  planes  80  feet  per  minute  by 
steam  power.  I he  trial  was  pronounced  suc- 
cessful.— Portsmouth  Times. 

A New  Cab. — A “Brougham  Cab  ” has 
been  registered,  to  carry  four  inside,  and  run 
at  same  draught  as  the  Hansom  cab.  The 
body  of  the  vehicle  is  oval,  and  the  seat  semi- 
circular and  stretching  both  behind  and  before 
the  axle.  There  is  a frame  below  on  which  to 
carry  luggage,  which  is  secured  by  a leathern 
strap.  The  driver’s  seat  occupies  the  same 
place  behind  as  in  the  Hansom  cab. 

An  extraordinary  plank  has  just  come 
from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  : it  is  harder  than 
East-India  teak,  measures  140  feet  in  length, 

20  inches  in  breadth,  and  6 inches  thick 

without  a knot  on  the  surface.  This  specimen 
of  colonial  produce  was  intended  for  the  Ex- 
hibition, but  a variety  of  causes  prevented  its 
being  forwarded  in  time. 

Suburban  Artizan  Schools. — It  will 
be  seen  that  the  committee  are  taking  mea- 
sures to  establish  schools  at  Islington,  Pad- 
dington, Knightsbridge,  and  Lambeth.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  desire  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  aid  in  this  movement,  but  they  really 
ought  to  leave  to  those  who  originated  it  their 
London  domain.  The  country  is  wide  enough 
for  them,  and  offers  ample  employment.  The 
present  school  is  very  successful  (having  now 
136  students),  and  the  original  committee  have 
a moral  claim  to  a precedence  of  London  from 
their  priority,  success,  and  title. 
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TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a Newjemperance  Hah^at  Derby, 


rur  uit’  cmiiuti  ut  ..  ..c..  * - r - -- 

according  to  the  design  of  Mr.  Stevens,  architect.  The 
quantities  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Wale. 

Wtrt*  Thompion,  Derby  £2,3«  0 0 

Lilleys,  Measham 2,2o3  0 0 

IVinterton  and  Dusantoy,  Derby  2,150  0 0 

George  Thompson,  Derby 2,150  0 0 

Charles  Moody,  Derby  2,124  0 0 

Freeman,  Belper 1,953  0 0 

HnmphriesandBradbury,  Derby  1,679  0 0 
The  last  sent  a letter  after'  the  tenders  were  opened, 
stating  they  had  made  an  error  of  90L  and  unless  that 
amount  was  allowed  in  addition  to  their  tender  they  must 
withdraw  it.  


The  architectural  exhibition 

(with  the  collection  of  Materials.  Patents,  Processes, 
connected  with  Architecture).  IS  NOW  OPEN  from  len  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution. 
Kegent-treet.  Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue 
Season  Tickets,  including  a Catalogue,  admithng  the  holder  from 

si»“  •»  * »j‘J*s«i^8SXiSE 


Tickets  may  be  had  for  Workmen. 


EDMESTON. 


l appl 
N.  Ji 


JAS!  FERGUSSON.  F.R.A. 


I Jilon.  Sec 


National  defences.— royal 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— An  Explanatory  De- 
iription.  bv  Mr.  Crispe,  of  the  Prussian  Musket,  the  iMWiter 
1 a.  • tl.fl  ...  t.  H ntKpP  Pi  ff-ArDlAlWlt 


lie  rrusaiuu  , -y 

nnd  Minie  Rifles,  the  various  Kevol vers, and  other  Pi"-arms  |wi tu 
■ improved  Conical  Bullet,  daily  at  a Quarter  toThree  o clock. 


For  taking  down  premises  in  Winetavern-street,  and 
— ;n  their  stead  stables  for  twenty-nine  horses, 


with  hay-lofts  over,  cart-sheds  and  stores  (92  feet  long  by 
42  feet  wide,  two  stories),  cart-sheds,  yards,  and  urinals, 
together  with  a dwelling-house  in  front,  comprising  base- 
ment, parlour,  and  bed -room  stories  for  the  overseer. 
These  buildings  are  for  the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  and 
the  plans,  &e.  were  made  out  by  the  borough  engineer, 
Mr.  Neville.  Extra  for  addl* 


Butler  and  Baker 

J.  and  I,  Barker  

. 

B,  Mayer'  

Hogan  

Crowe 
J.  Nolan 

8.  Roberts  (accepted) 

Tough 

Meade 


For  main 
buildings. 

£2,400  0 0 
..  2,350  0 0 
..  2,160  0 0 
. 2,150  0 0 
..  2.130  0 0 
,.  1.950  0 0 

. 1.S95  0 0 

1,850  0 0 
1,570  0 0 
_ 1,634  0 0 


tional  story 
a overseer’s 

£130 ' 0 


me  iinprnvcu  couiciu  uumi,  ■»  ■ . , ,,  . 

and  at  Hi  If  past  Eight,  in  the  Eyemng-.-‘‘ A Musiral  Cento, 


Academy  of  Music*  on  Monday.  Tuesday .and ,T“''  E^“; 


t a Quarter  to  Eight— Lee 


^ „ Astronomy,  by  Dr. 

uacuuouuor,  mi  Wednesday  and’  Friday  Evenings,  nt  n Quarter 
to  Eight  o'clock.— Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  J.  H.  l epper.  e q. 
Dissolving  Views,  Ac.— Admission.  Is. : Schools  and  Children  under 
ten  years  of  uge.  half  price.  A New  Edition  uf  the  Catalogue. 


Suburban  Artisan  schools  of 

DRAWING  AND  MODELLING. 

Founded  May  1, 1850.  „„„„ 

Patron— H.  H.  EL  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

COMMITTEE. 

E.  H.  Daily,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S. 


x Bmwi 


Ford  Madi  . - . 

Professor  Donaldson,  M.I.B.A. 

H.  Fenton,  esq. 

G.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

M.I.B.A. 

fi.  C.  Hall,  esq.  F.S.A. 

J.  Jackson,  esq. 

J.  Leighton,  jun.  esq. 

Treasurer— The  Hon.  W.  Ashley. 
Bankcrs-Commcrcial  Bank  of  London.  " 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“T.  O.  J."  (we  cannot  conveniently  go  into  particulars. 
Such  charges  are  usually  by  special  arrangement  ) , “ G.  C.” 
(we  do  not  care  to  meddle  with  fire-arms,  though  we 
keep  a “ Colt”  within  reach  for  fear  of  those  whom  we 
are  obliged  occasionally  to  affront),  “W.  G.,"  “W.  W. 
“T.  M.,”  “ An  Architect,”  “ R.  T.  J.,”  “ H.  C.,”  “ Q- 


the  corner”  (declined  with  thanks),  “W.  R.”  (ditto), 
“B.  B."  (ditto),  “ G.  G ,”  “W.  C.,”  “R.  W.  A.”  (send 
particulars  Drawing  will  have  to  be  improved),  “P.  de 
T.”  (quantum  stiff.  Thanks),  “ W.  D.,”  “ H.  M.,” 
“ J.  W. “T.  8.  G.”  "J.  N.  W.”  “T.  T.”  “ C.  O.,” 
“ G.  S ” (covers  have  been  rendy  since  3rd  of  January), 
“ Old  Subscriber,”  “ A Grateful'  Lady  ” (bus  miule  ns  her 
debtor),  “W.G.,”  “J.C.,”  “ F.  D.  W. ,”  “R.J.G.” 
(license  is  not  necessary),  “T.W.”  (misunderstauds  our 
remark),  “ R.  R.,”  “Dr.  H.,”  “L.  R.”  Notices  of 
various  books  stand  over, 

“ Books  and  Addresses."— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVBJtTISKUEEM-TS. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

square.— NOTICE  TO  ARTISTS.— All  works  of  Painting 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture  intended  for  the  ensuing  EXHIBITION 
at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  urns'  l>c  sent  in  on  MONDAY,  the  6th. 
or  TUESDAY,  the  8th  of  April  next,  after  which  time  no  work  can 
possibly  be  received,  nor  can  any  works  be  received  which  have 
already  been  publioly  exhibited.  The  other  regulations  necessary 
to  be  observed  mav  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Secretary. 
Every  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  for  exhibition  ; 
but  the  Royal  Acadcmy.will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  any 
case  of  injury  or  loss  ; nor  can  it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of 
any  package  which  may  be  forwarded  by  carriers.  The  prices  of 
works  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  to  the  Secretory. 


ARCHITECTS  desirous  of  sending  in  com- 
petition Designs  (on  or  before  the  5th  April  next)  for  the 
Erection  of  a CHli  >'C1I.  PARSONAGE,  and  SCHOOLS,  and 
TEACHERS'  RESIDENCE,  in  the  Parish  of  Portsen.  Hants,  may 
receive  a Litliograped  Copv  of  the  Site,  and  a statement  of  Particu- 
lars as  under.  dlLBINSTEED,  } Hon.  Secretaries. 

18,  High  street.  Portsmouth.  Fch.’9th,  1853. 


Memorial  window.— to  glass 

STAINERS.  -It  having  been  determined  to  fill  the  Great 
West  Window  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Doncaster  with  Stained 
Glass,  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  William  Bryan  Cooke,  baronet,  of 
Wheatley,  the  Committee  are  ready  to  receive  DESIGNS  and 
TENDERS  for  the  same.— Further  particulars  maybe  know 
application  to  JOHN  LTSTF.K.  Esq.  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  . 
mittee. — Doncaster,  February  17, 1853. 


TO  RAILWAY  EXTRACTORS. 

Dublin  and  drogheda  railway. 

CONTRACT  FOR  WORKS— Kell's  Extension.  Oj  miles. 
Tracings  of  the  drawings,  copy  of  specification,  and  detailed  bills 
of  quantities,  for  the  above  works  (t  he  feuders  for  which  are  to 
delivered  on  or  before  the  20th  March),  may  be  had  upon  applii 
tion  to  Mr.  KELLY,  Architect  aud  C.E.  45,  Upper  Gli 
street,  Dublin. 


F.R.S. 


T.  Seddon.  esq. 
fi.  Truefilt,  esq. 

T.  Thornycroft,  esq. 
M.  D.  Wyatt,  esq. 


naiiKeni— e,uiiiiueicuu  wiu,  *j.  .-..--garden. 

As  the  first  of  the  above  institutions,  the  North  London  School, 
• Camden-town,  has  met  with  unequivocal  success.  Urn  Com- 
mittee in  pursuance  of  thcir_  original  pli-- 


foundation  of  similar  establishments 
districts,  viz. 

A North-Eastern  School,  at  Islington. 

A North-Western  School,  at  Paddington. 

A West.  London  School,  at  Knightsbridge. 

A South  London  School  at  Lambeth. 

The  classes  in  these  schools  will  be  open  for  artistic  and  gco- 
lelric  drawing  every  evening  at  a charge  of  2s.  per  month. 

Any  communication  in  furtherance  of  the  above  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  honorary  secretary. 


February  18.12. 


EV  E N I N G ARC  IIITECTU  R A L, 

ORNAMENTAL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DR  AAV  I NG- 
CLASSF.S,  conducted  bv  THOMAS  J.  HILL.  Offices.  12,  Helmet- 
row,  OM-street.  Hours,  Seven  till  Ten,  Saturdays  excepted. 
The  whole  of  the  valuable  and  rare  collection  of  models  and  draw- 
ings of  the  late  0.  Davy  arc  at  the  u:e  of  the  Students.  Terms 
derate. 


G 


REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The 

superior  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders 


it  cheaper  for  concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement. 
The  shell  lime  for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle, 
leaving  scarcely  nny  core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expres  ‘ 


ts  best 


ly  Engineers.  Architects,  and  Contractors,  of  the  above, 
recommendation. 

Gibbs.  Canning,  and  Co.'s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Ji 
Hons.  Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 


nvuunii,  roiiiu.iai',  i. 

CEMENTS  of  the  hest  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIORS',  STOCKS,  nnd  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON. 8 South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


G 


REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  Brothers, 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITU- 
TION.—An  ELECTION  ofTnitEE  PENSIONERS,  Two 
Males  amt  One  Female,  will  take  place  on  Thursday.  27th  May 
next,  at  the  London  Tavern.  BiBhopsgnte-street.  Candidates  may 
obtain  Forms  of  Application,  to  be  returned  on  or  before  the  12th 
March,  by  applying  to  ilie  Secretary,  at  t’  e Oflice.  478,  New  Oxford- 
street.  Pensions,  241.  per  annum  for  Hales,  and  skit  for  It  emales. 

A.  G.  HARRIS,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION 

of  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN.-Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
the  late  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Membewof  this  Institution 
held  at  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern.  St.  Swithin's-lauc,  on  Weilneednv 
Evening,  February  18th,  is  ADJOURNED  until  WEDNESDAY 
EVEN  1NG  NEXT,  March  3.  when  the  attendance  of  members  is 
respectfully  requested,  to  transact  business  of  considerable  im- 
portance. W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of 

BUILDERS'  FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its 
Dcoayed  Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 


PATRONS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Ear!  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ilucie. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

S.  Angell,  esq.  H.  E.  Kendall,  esq.  F.S.A, 

G.  Baker,  esq.  J.  Kelk,  esq.  _ _ _ 

Thoa  Cubitt.  esq.  J.  Locke. esq.  M.P.  C.E.  F.R.S. 

William  Cubitt,  esq.  Aid.  M.P.  H.  Lee,  esq. 

J.  Chadwick,  esq,  H.  Lee  jun.  esq. 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  1 J.  Leo,  esq. 

J.'W:  Donthorn,  esq.  1 W.  I.oe,  esq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq.  J.  Mowlam,  esq. 

O.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  W.  Nixon,  esq. 

S.  Grimsdell,  esq.  F.S.A.  T.  Piper,  esq. 

T.  Grissrll,  esq.  F.S.A.  i W.  Piper,  esq. 

II.  T.  Hope,  esq.  M.P.  S.  M.  Peto,  esq.  M.P. 

W.  Harrison,  esq.  [F.S.A.  G.  Rennie,  esq.  C.E.  F.R.S. 

P.  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  Barm  DeRoth- child.  M.P. 

Thoa  Hutchins,  esq.  ; W.  Tile, esq.  F.H-S.  I'.S.A. 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  1852. 

T.  PIPER,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


A.  N.  Arm  ini,  esq. 

J.  M.  Blashfield,  esq 
R.  P.  Browne,  esq. 

G.  Briaud,  esq. 

V.  Bellman,  esq. 

R.  L Curtis,  esq. 

E.  Carter,  esq. 

H.  Christie,  esq. 

II.  M.  Cooper,  esq. 

J.  Clarke,  esq. 

J.  Dale,  esq. 

IV.  W.  Dennis,  esq. 

G.  H.  Ellis,  esq. 

J.  Glenn,  esq 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  esq. 

H.  C.  Holland,  esq. 
Tickets  to  be  had  ai 


HONORARY  STEW  A I 

J.  Husler,  esq. 

T.  Jackson,  esq. 

J.  Jav,  esq. 

W.  Jeakes,  esq. 

R.  W.  Kcuuard,  e 
<!.  Lock,  esq. 


C.  Lui 


.ittle,  es 
u.  nIcLenu- 
W.  Mosley,  < 


,esq. 


L.  Maso 


, esq. 


Tavern,  City. 


T.  Magnus,  esq. 
G.  Myers,  esq. 

T.  Neshain,  esq. 

the  London  Tavi 


T.  Nj  e,  esq. 

T.  Peake,  esq. 

H.  Richardson,  esq. 
T.  Stirling,  esq. 

B.  Stevens,  esq. 

J.  Tavlor,  esq. 

S.  Trickett,  esq. 

J.  Tillett,  esq. 

11.  Treggon,  esq. 


Bay  Tree  T 


J.  Walker,  esq.  C.E. 

S.  Watkins,  esq. 

W.  Webb.  esq. 

E.  Wallis,  esq. 

T.  Wallis,  esq. 
also  at  the  Bay  Tree 

W.  ALL  \ RD,  Secretary. 
Feb.  19,  1853. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  143,  Fleet-street, London. 


These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  liarduess  and 
shades. 

II  H H n for  drawing  on  wood 
H II 11  for.archit-  ctural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching. 


H B hard  and  black  for  dra  w- 


F F light  and  shading. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBUB  ditto  ditto. 


j 6s.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure  4s.  od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Dlack  ditto 3a  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  aud  put  on  the  Railway  for 

all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton,  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers' Arms  and  Croydon  Stations,  and 
delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery 7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
3-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2a  per  yard  ; Is  per  yard  oft,  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  Quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  Best  — Address,  Mcrsthara,  near  Reigate,  Croydon ; or  Youl’s- 
place.  Old  Kent-road. 


JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE- 

CARVING  and  CHURCH-JOINERY  WORKS.  Belvedere- 
road,  Lambeth. — The  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works  beg  to  return 
their  b-st  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Architects.  Builders,  and  the 
Public  generally  for  the  very  liberal  support  they  have  received, 
and  to  assure  them  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to  deserve 
In  addition  to  the  general  machinery  and  carving  business,  they 
undertake  Contracts  to  execute  and  fix  every  description  of 
Joinery- work  required  in  the  fittiog-up  of  Churches  and  Chapels, 
viz.  carv  d and  moulded  bench  Beatings,  screens,  pulpits,  read- 
ing-desks, lecterns,  sedilias,  altar-rails,  doors,  tracery.fronts,  rere- 
dos,  altar-tables,  chairs,  faldstools,  organ-cases,  moulded  and  carved 
cornices  : together  with  tracery  nnd  moulded  framings  required  in 
halls  and  the'  construction  of  elaborate  staircases,  chimney-pieces. 


Houccster- 


TO  GAS  COMPANIES,  GAS  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

A QUANTITY  of  STOURBRIDGE 

CLAY  GAS  RETORTS,  manufactured  by  Hickman  and 
Co.  aud  in  good  condition,  are  now  TO  BE  SOLD  very  cheap  ; 
they  Comnris  — 

52  pieces  (each  4 feet  8 inches  long),  making  13  perfect  retorts 
18'feet  long ; oval,  inside  dimensions  22  by  13  ; 

2'  pieces  (each  4 f.-et  6 inches  long),  making  7 perfect  retorts 
18  feet  long  : round, inside  diameter,  15  inches; 
and  several  additional  lengths. 

They  may  he  seen  at.  Charlton-wharf,  near  the  steam-hoot  pier, 
Woolwich,  by  application  to  Mr.  PRICE,  Wharfinger. 

February  i-.v.\ 


Fruit  trees,  seed  beds,  &c.— 

NEW  TWINE  NETTING,  to  protect  the  bloom  of  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot,  aud  oth-r  trees  ; flower  and  seed  beds  from 
frost,  blight,  nnd  birds  ; or  ns  a fence  against  fowls,  cats.  Ac.  at 
ONE  HUNDRED  PER  CENT.  CHEAPER  THAN  AT  ANY 
OTHER  MAN UFACTORY  ! ' cw  twine  netting,  one  y ard  wide, 
ljd.  per  yard  : two  yards  wide,  3d  per  j ard  ; Worsted  netting,  two 
yards  wide.  Id  per  ya-d  ; half-inch  mesh  ditto,  two  yards  wide, 5d- 
per  yard.  She -p-foldtng  net,  of  superior  quality,  four  feet  high,  4d. 
per  yard.  The  repaired  tanurd  fishing  netting,  two  or  three  yards 
wide,  lid.  per  yard;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d.  per  yard,— exactly 
the  same  a--  adverti-ed  by  others  at  double  the  above  prices.  Nets 
made  to  order.  Casting  ueis.  Is.  per  yard  round  complete.  Drag 
nets  for  ponds,  lakes,  nnd  rivers,  with  pur»e  complete,  twelve  yards 


The  Proprietors  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Architects  and 
all  persons  engaged  in  buildings  to  their  new  application  of 
machinery  to  the  inlaying  of  wainscot  floors,  d >ors,  dados, 
ball  aud  Jining-room  panelling,  cornices,  &c.  specimens  of  which 
are  being  prepared  for  Dudley  House,  and  can  be  seen  at  the 
works  : as  also  everv  description  of  carved  work  and  mouldings  re- 
quired in  the  building  trade. -For  prices  and  estimates  apply  to 
the  mannger  upon  the  premisea 

N.B.  A richly-carved  oak  sorecn,  which  obtained  the  prize  medal 
at  the  Grert  Exhibition,  for  sale. 


I ^IRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— 

F‘<X  and  BARRETT'S  PATENT  — The  great  importance 
of  fire-proof  construction  is  shown  liy  the  recently  published  re- 
turns of  fires  in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  nppears 
that  there  is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former 
years,  the  number  actually  exceediug  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority.  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE;  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  aud  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  "hieh  it  affords  a rendy  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  ue  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  k \. 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  olasses,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  east-iron  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kino. 


Y’S  HOSPITAL, 
viding  accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 
of  this  description  -rid  m ‘urnitud-,  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Barhett), 

12.  York-buildings,  Adclphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  prinoiple,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


ir  country. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


/COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS. 

-Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 


Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of"  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent,  Rouen.  Ac.."  and  of"  London  as  it  is,” 
offers  bis  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes.  Perspective 
Views.  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  Been  in  tlie  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  iu form  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  consi  lerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mcdiseval,  or  Modem  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


Architectural  designs 

COLOURED  for  COMPETITION  and  EXHIBITION  by 
GEORGE  CHILDS,  12,  Amwell-street,  Ponton villo.  Designs 
Lithographed. 


rjpO  INVENTORS,  PATENTEES, 


PATENT  AGENTS,  and  OT II ERS.  — Drawings  made, 
copied,  or  traced,  with  rapidity  and  accuracy1,  on  moderate  Terms, 
by  a Draughtsman  of  extensive  experience,  who  has  long  evenings 
disengaged.— Address  R.  W.  54,  Cummeroiul-road,  Lambeth. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES.  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  Ac. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  .lilt..,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PA  PER  aud  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths.  GENERAL 
STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS.'  ARCHITECTS. 
SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  ihe  lowest  current  rates. 
WATERLOW  and  SONS.  85  to  88,  London-wall ; aud 
49,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


B 


ILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  & SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.— Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 


generaJly  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  cither  ii 
line  or  Water  Colours. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 


M 


ARTIN  and  HOOD,  Architectural, 


Plain  and  Ornamental  Writers.  Engravers,  and  General  Litho- 
graphers, respectfully  intiuia  e to  their  patrons  mid  the  public,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  undertake  WORKS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE, 
in  the  above  branches,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKING  and  TINTED  DRAWINGS  of  every  description  of 
MACHINERY. 

8,  GREAT  NEWPORT-STREET,  LEICESTER-SQUAUE. 


s 


COTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Incorporated  by  Special  Aet  of  Parliament. 

SECURE  THE  ADVANTAGE  up  THIS  YEAR'S 


ENTRY,  PROPOSALS  MUST  BE  LODGED  AT  THE  HEAD 
OFFICE,  OR  AT  ANY  OF  THE  SOCIETY'S  AGENCIES,  ON 
OR  BEFO  -E  FIRST  MARCH. 

81,  Moorgate-street,  London,  ROB.  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

,,  i tv  nrti  . 


9th  February,  1852. 


W.  COOK,  Agent. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CLARK  AND  CO.  31,  CHANC  E R Y - L A N E, 

AND  TUNNEL  IRON  WORKS,  WAPP1NG,  LONDON,  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

PATENT  CONVEX  REVOLVING  IRON  SHUTTERS,  AND  PATENT  REVOLVING  WOOD  SHUTTERS. 


Pttce.  w°rks  easier,  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  has  a better  appearance,  and  is  cheaper  than  any  other  description  of  iron  shutter. 

ITTLRS  have  metal  hinges,  substantial  metal  gearing,  and  are  less  expensive  than  any  other  shutter  extant, 

•j.  : . — r^—  “23  and  24.  St- GeorceVnlaec.  Hyde  Park-corner.  Sept.  S6.185L 

lj  *“*^*A^*^  — "Sirs,  Haying  occasion  (or  some  large  shuttcro  for  several  shop 

' — r— 1 1 . - - - . ...  _ i fronts  at  Knighisbridge.  we  took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain 

^ ca  . ( Wusft (y.jfi ~ which  principle  was  the  best,  and  areglod  to  sav  we  decided  on 

' ! SSJ  ' I yours;  and  now  having  bad  them  in  use  for  >ome  years,  we  can 

I ' ' £!§  i I - ' ;!  most  confidently,  and  with  great  pleasure,  recommend  them,  par- 

i ■ My  ' | ticularly  for  their  great  strength  and  rolling  up  in  small  space,  and 

I j:  1 R®  i I'  1 --  > > intend  applying  them  to  other  houses  in  course  of  erection. 

.7.^. ( 1"  ~ M , ~ ~ ~ • • _ '' Wc  must  also  add  our  satisfaction  at  your  punctuality  111  esccut- 

_1.IL;  -■ ' ’ ' I I ' 1 j.  mg  our  orders.  “ We  are.  Sirs,  your  most  obedient  servants, 

/•-  — •/  _ _/ / \__  V \ - '^Messrs.  Clauk  and  Co.  Wapplng  " " Rooms  and  Dear. 

. application.) 


The  CONVEX  IRON  SHUTTER  is  twelve  times  stronger,  rolls  in  1 
CLARK'S  PATENT  REVOLVING  WOOD 
“ Messrs.  Clark, 

“ Gentlemen,— In  answer  to  your  request,  I have  great  pleasure  in 
adding  my  mo9t  unqualified  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Iron 
Revolving  Shutters  ereoted  by  you  at  my  shop  four  years  ago, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  afford  a strong  proof  of  their  supe- 
riority over  others  ; the  glass  being  the  largest  in  London,  the 
shutter  is  without  support,  other  than  its  extreme  edges  (there  being 
no  centre  sash-bar),  yet  from  their  extreme  rigidity  the  necessary 

Srotcction  is  obtained,  and  which,  from  my  experience,  I can  con- 
dently  assert  would  not  have  been  ensured  by  any  other  shutter 
extant.  “ Voure  respectfully,  “ Geo.  Donne. 

“165,  Leadenhall -street,  Jan.  1,  1862.” 

Revolving  Shutters  can  be  applied  above,  below,  or  at  either  side  of  window. 

IMPROVED  DRAWN  BRASS  AND  ZINC  SASH  BARS,  STALL-BOARD  PLATES,  AND  MOULDINGS, 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  SASHES,  SKYLIGHTS,  CONSERVATORIES,  he.  ’ 

Engraving  in  the  first  style  of  workmarahip.  Sun  Blinds,  Metal  Entablatures,  and  Pilasters  for  Shop  Fronts.  Spiral  Iron  Staircases,  Hot-water  Apparatus.  Fire-proof  Safes  and  Doors,  Wharf  and 
Warehouse  Cranes,  Hoisting  Machines,  Sawing  and  Molding  Ma;liiuery  of  every  description,  Steam  Engines,  he.  Buildings  Ventilated  in  an  improved  manner  with  CLARK'S  PATENT  BLOWER. 
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[Feb.  28,  1852. 


A RCHITECTURE. 

ING,  SURVEYING,  & 


3,  CIVIL  ENGINEER- 
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PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS.  (TV  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  9,  New  Coventry-atreet, 
Leiccstcr-square.  London;  15,  Bnchelo?Vwalk,  Dublin;  aud  18, 
Rue  Troncuet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 4 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capital  200.0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  ns  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  5 L to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,000t. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FOKKISTALL,  Managing  Director.^ 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STBEET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Suliscriptiou  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  upto  501.  parable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  II.  Archer.  Esq. 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  b»— 
From  lo  to  31  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 85  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
srows  older,  but  the  mmc  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51  to  601  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  WelliHgton-strcet  North, 
Strand. 


7%/TERC HAND’S  AND  TRADESMAN’S 

lTJL  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE.  5,  Chatliam- 
place,  Blackfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are — 

POLICIES  I INDISPUTABLE,  un'ess  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-foi-feiture  of  Policies  through  non-payment  of  premiums 
may  he  prevented. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
■with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  nt  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  HUSC.RAVE,  Scorclary. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1834,  aud 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001 

Lord  Wcnlock,  Escriek  Pork. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Pork. 

Hoot.  Swann,  esq.  Y'ork. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 

Act t’ Ait v aud  Skcxietary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001 


Age 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


S 17  2 


A ge 


80 


Whole  I.ife  Pre 


tu : 


15  12  10 


* Examim.e.— A gentleman  whose  ngc  doos  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
-J21  10s.  ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  tho  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York 


ENTRY.  Proposals  must  be  lodged  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any 
of  the  Society’s  Agencies,  ON  OR  BEFORE  1st  MARCH. 

THE  SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  (Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of 
Parliament’,  is  an  institution  peculiarly  adapted  to  afford  pre 
visions  for  families.  It  is  a purely  Mutual  Assurance  Society.  Th 
•whole  profits  are  allocated  every  three  year*  amongst  policies  i 
more  than  FIVE  YEARS’ duration.  No  part  is,  as  in  the  onset, 
a proprietor. • company,  diverted  from  those  who  are  assured  and 
paid  away  to  shareholders.  The  additions  which  have  already 
been  made  to  policies  afford  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Institution,  and  the  great  advantages  derived  by  i"' 
members.  , . ... 

Since  the  Society  was  instituted  iD  1831,  (lie  additions  to  polici 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  two  pouuds  per  eent.  per  annum,  not  on  . 
on  the  sums  assured,  but  also  on  all  the  additions  accumulated 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  bonus  of  two  pouuds  por  cent,  de- 
clared at  1st  March,  1850.  was  equal  to  about  two  pounds  fourteen 
shillings  percent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  originally  assured  by 
the  earlier  policies. 

The  total  additions  to  policies  made  at  the  preceding  1st  March. 
1850,  amounted  to  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
and  Sixty-five  Pounds. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONS. 

On  a policy  for  1,0001.,  dated  1st  March,  1833,  1,486!.  7s.  8d.  will 
payable  if  it  become  a claim  during  the  current  year,  after  p: 
m cut  of  this  year’s  premium.  This  is  an  addition  of  nearly  49  ; . . 
cent,  on  the  sum  assured.  Supposing  Buch  a policy  to  huve  been 
effected  at  the  age  of  30,  the  additions,  if  now  applied  in  reduction 
of  the  future  premium,  would  reduce  the  premium  from  25!  Ins.  lOd. 
to  8L  ISs.  Sd.,  being  17s,  6d.,  or  seven-eighths  of  a pound,  per  cent, 
only  on  the  sum  assured  ; and  even  this  small  payment  must  be 
reduced  every  three  years  during  the  subsistence  of  the  policy,  and 
may  not  only  ultimately  be  extinguished,  but  leave  further  addi- 
tions to  be  afterwards  made  to  the  policy. 

The  ADDITIONS  or  BONUSES  may,  in  the  option  of  the 

Assured,  be  applied  tho*  :— 

1.  They  may  be  added  »o  the  sum  payable  at  death  ; 

2.  They  may  be  commuted  into  a present  payment ; or, 

3.  They  may  be  applied  iu  reduction  of  the  future  premiums. 

Amount  nssured £3,600.000 

Annual  Revenue  ...  130,000 

Accumulated  Fund ...  636,000 

Tables  of  Rates  and  Form  of  Proposal  may  be  had  (free)  on 
application  at  tho  Society's  Office,  tr.*,  Moorgate-strect,  Citv. 

WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent 
*,*  Medical  referees  pt»'d  by  the  Society. 


OANS. — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 

— J ADVANCES  from  Sol  to  2501  upon  approved  personal 
security,  repayable  by  easy  ins’alments,  extending  over  a length, 
ened  period,  are  invited  to  examine  the  principlesof  the  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  A8SURANCE  CLASSES. 
Prospectuses,  reports,  nnd  every  information  may  he  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars.  Rules  6d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note.— 
Four  new  classes  arc  now  in  course  of  formation  for  London,  and 
" immediately  commence  operations. 


N 


ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  AND 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION, 

7,  St.  MxiiTiN's-i'LAcii,  TnAr*i.oAK-SQUARs,  London  ; 
and  56.  Pall-mall.  Manchester. 

E-tablished  May.  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

_..e  ohject  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  sayings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  the’ r money  out  at  interest,  hut  unused  to  seeking  seen- 
nnd  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  thislnstitu- 
ffers  immediate  'facilities,  and  an  opportunity  of  realising 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  bv  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  em- 
ployed. 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  J uly. 

National- assurance  and 

INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinot  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors’ Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  *f  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  iu  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Policies  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE  : and  made  PAYABLE 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  a transfer  deed  as  well  as  legacy  and  probate 

dUty'  POR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

. ...aongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  proteot  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  aud  reside  in, 

any  part  of  the  world. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE :- 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  301  to  10.0001  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may.  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
Endowments  fir  Children,  are  in  course  of.  construction,  and  will 
shortly  be  Published. 

The  Tables  for  P - 

cularlv  deserving  ..  . — — - 

providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  os  it  docs,  the  uncertainties  of  health 

Full  information  and  prosjwctuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Heal  Offices  of  flic  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

prirni  Miiiiurmiv 


•s  Hanley,  e-q.  Highbury, 
iclcan,  esq.  Ilarrow-on-tno-HilL 


The  ty-mawr  slate  company, 

Llanllyfni,  Carnarvon.  — Upon  the  cost-book  gvstem.  — 
Divided  into  3,000  parts  or  shares  of  51  each. — Office  of  the  Com- 
pany, 32,  Moorgatc-street. 

'Willie 

Alexander  Maclean,  esq. 

DIRECTORS. 

Alexander  Maclean,  esq. 

J.  Burgess  Watson,  esq.  Manches’cr-strect,  Manchester-square. 
John  Todd,  esq.  Cheync-row.  Chelsea. 

J.  C.  Gun.  esq.  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.  Edinburgh. 

Horace  Green,  esq.  145,  Upper  Thames-street. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Vardy  and  Delmar,  7,  Finsbury-square. 
Bankers.— Commercial  Bank.  Loth  bury. 

Purser  and  Skcrktarv.— Mr.  James  Bacon. 

This  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  theTy-Mawr 
Slate  and  Slab  Quarry,  situate  in  Nantlle  Vale  iu  the  Parish  of 
Llanllyfni,  near  CaniaiVon. 

The  demand  for  slate  and  slate  slab  increases  so  rapidly,  and 
such  enormous  supplies  are  annually  shipped  to  America  aud  else- 
where,  that  few  investments  of  the  present  day  afford  greater 
advantages  for  the  lucrative  employment  of  capital  than  the  object 
proposed. 

The  quarry  embraces  an  area  of  about  75  acres,  haying  430  yards 
on  the  course  of  the  vein,  which  exceeds  600  feet  in  width,  and 
yields  two  kinds  of  slate,  the  light  blue  and  the  purple  red.  The 
slate  is  of  first-class  quality,  being  very  light,  strong,  and  of  even 
cleavage  ; smooth  on  both  sides,  and  free  from  spots  or  stripe,  finely 
laminated,  full  of  metal,  and  will  bear  an  edgeway  pressure  with  a 
greater  deflect  ion  than  almost  any  other  kind  of  slate. 

A considerable  sum  of  money  has  already  been  expended  in 
opening  the  quarry,  making  tramways,  and  in  machinery,  of  all 
which  the  Company  will  have  the  benefit. 

The  quarry  is  sufficiently  cleared  to  enable  three  hundred  men 
to  commence  working  immediately,  aud  is  admirably  situated  for 
being  worked  wii h economy,  the  works  having  been  so  judiciously 
laid  out,  that  ample  space  i-  provided  for  the  refuse  heaps  on  either 
side  of  the  vein,  leaving  all  the  available  rock  unobstructed  and, 
moreover,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  the  ad- 
jacent mountains,  sufficient  to  work  every  description  of  machinery 
required  in  the  quarry,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  use  of  steam 
power,  which  is  calculated  to  be  a saving  of  nt  least  4001.  per 
annum. 

The  whole  of  the  plant  and  buildings  are  included  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  quarry. 

At  present  the  produce  is  convcj-ed  to  the  port  of  Carnarvon,  by 
means  of  the  Nnntllc  Vale  Tramway,  whieh  runs  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  quarry,  at  a cost  of  3s.  per  ton,  but  this  cost  will  very 
soon  be  reduced  to  le-s  than  one-half,  by  means  of  the  Bangor  and 
Port  Madoe  Railway,  now  in  the  course  of  construction,  nnd 
which  will  be  completed  os  far  as  Carnarvon  during  the  ensuing 

A most  valuable  appendage  is  attached  to  tho  quarry  at  Car- 
narvon, viz.  a whnrl  aud  quay,  free  of  any  charge  or^dues ; 
vessels  of  150  toi  s burthen  can  lie  alongside  nnd  load,  nnd  con- 
veniences nre  attached  for  stowing  away  a large  stock  of  slates ; it 
is  considered  that  a saving  of  200!  a year  is  effected  by  this  privilege. 

The  property  is  held  direct  from  the  freeholder,  nt  the  very 
moderate  royalty  of  2s.  6<L  por  (on. 

The  amount  of  capital  required  for  the  purchase  of  the  Property, 
Works,  Machinery,  Plant,  &e.  is  11,0001  and  4.000!  is  proposed  to 
be  expended  iu  enlarging  the  Works  and  increasing  the  capabilities 
of  the  quarry. 

From  estimates  prepared  upon  the  practical  working  of  the 
quarry,  a profit  is  shown,  after  allowing  for  every  expense,  of  201 
per  cent,  which  returned  twice  a-ycav  (as  is  usual  with  slate  works), 
gives  an  annual  profit  of  401  per  cent,  available  for  dividends. 

The  estimates  nnd  plans,  and  also  specimens  of  the  Slate  may  be 
inspected  by  Shareholders  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  where 
applications  for  Shares  in  the  following  Form  may  be  made,  ns 
also,  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitors,  Messrs.  VARDY  and  DELMAR, 
7,  Finsbury-square,  London. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 


London  and  provincial  joint- 

STOCK  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
Established,  1847.— Offices,  17,  Oraccohurch-strcot. 

The  Company  effect  every  description  of  Life  Insurance,  both  on 
the  participating  aud  non-participating  scales. 

They  also  lend  money  on  the  securitj-  of  freehold  and  long  lease- 
hold property,  reversions  absolute  or  contingent,  life  interests,  and 
incomes  legally  assignable.  Aud  on  persoual  security,  accompanied 
by  at  least  three  unquestionable  sureties,  and  a policy  of  insurance 
effected  with  the  Company  for  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
borrowed.  In  cases  of  personal  security,  the  loan  is  made  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  five  years,  repajable  by  annual,  half-yearly, 
— quarterly  instalments,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent. 

0.  IN GALL,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


The  royal  British  bank, 

incorporated  by  Charter,  besides  transacting  all  ordinary 
Banking  business. 

Continues  to  ALLOW, 

ON  DEPOSITS  for  six  months,  3 per  cent,  per  annum  ; and  on 
_.imsfor  shorter  periods  and  at  Call— interest  varying  wi  ll  the 
amount  and  time  in  Bank  ; 

And  GRANTS 

CASn  CREDITS  for  indefinite  periods,  on  sufficient  securities, 
t 1 per  cent,  commission  half-yearly  on  tho  amount  of  the  credit, 
ad  5 per  cent,  per  annum  interest  on  the  balance  only  nt  debit ; and 
LOANS  for  short  periods  ou  marketable  securities,  at  rat-cs 
i vying  with  the  circumstances. 

Every  additional  information  nud  forms  for  opening  accounts. 
&c.  will  be  supplied  at  the  Bauk  and  its  Branches,  or  sent  by  post 
application.— By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 
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AMP  WALL  S.— NEW  PATENT 

PAIICT,  as  applied  on  tho  Thames  Tunnel,  guaranteed 
effective  aud  permanent  inside  or  out,  in  quantities  to  finish  20 
square  yards  for  10s.,  it  100  yards  50s.,  and  no  charge  for  packages. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  onc-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint,  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt. 
at  8s.,  15s.,  and  2ls.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead.'SSJ,  Greens  and  Blues,  6s.  per  gallon, 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco.  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will  dry 
in  on  hour.  In  oosks  of  1 cwt.  at  14s. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.,  Steam  Mills,  9,  Wellington-street, 
GoaweU-strcet. 
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UB BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the anoients, 
by  iis  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  ia  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  cm  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Point  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  infexjor  productions,  frequently  made  from  zino  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  aud  other  deleterious  material, alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  iu  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  is  all  the 

HunnccK’s  Paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  mauufaoture,  healthful  m use, 
and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

'•  11UBBUCK.  LONDON,  PATENT 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAB 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 


THE  TWO  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDINGS. 

THE  SHEET  ZINC  from  the  VIEILLE 

MONTAGNE  COMPANY  is  already  so  well  appreciated  in 
Great  Britain  for  its  superior  quality,  cheapness,  and  great  dura- 
bility for  roofing  purposes,  ice.  that  we  need  only  mention,  that 
during  last  vear  alone  several  thousand  tons  of  Zinc  have  been  used 
for  COVERING  BUILDINGS,  SHEATHING  SHIPS,  aud  other 
manufacturing  purposes. 

THE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT 

was  first  brought  under  publio  notice  in  England  a fewyears 
ago  by  the  Patentees,  the  Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Mining  Company. 
The  superiority  of  this  paint  over  white  lead  is  now  so  incontestably 
established,  that  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
most  eminent  professional  men.  have  adopted  it  ever  since  its  in- 
troduction in  the  market  When  used  iu  an  unadulterated  state, 
its  chief  advantages  are,  cheapness,  brilliancy  of  colour;  hardness, 
durability,  untarni-hable  by  foul  air  or  pas.  and  not  injurious  to 
health.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  U.  F.  SCIIMOLL, 
General  Agent  to  the  vieille  Moutasue  Company,  12,  Manchester- 
buildingss  Westminster. 
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1 hereby  request  that  you  will  allot  me  Shares,  of  51 

each  in  the  above  Company,  and  I hereby  agree  to  accept  and  pay  up 
the  same,  and  sign  the  Cost  Book  of  the  Company,  when  required 
to  do  so.  J am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

Name,  in  full  

Profession.  Trade,  or  Occupation 

Residence,  iu  full 

Place  of  Business  (if  any) 

Name  and  Address  of  Referee 

Date 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  ; 

Manufacturers  of 

ATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  Lead. 

he  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
......  . .ahlished  a Manufactory  of  l’attinson’s  Oxichioride  of 

Lead  ou  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
aud  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  nnd  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  uot,  in  the  present.age.be  condemned 
because  it  ia  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  theimportant  manufactures 
of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxicliloridc  of  Lead  is  n chemical  combination  of 
oue  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereaboutsl  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  ouly  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  ncwly-discovered  Oxichioride  in  most,  if  uot  in  all  respects  is 
fur  superior;  its  colour  i3  brilliantly  white,  aud  iu  a number  of 
oases  it  lias  been  tried  against  the  bear.  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  tBe  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But.  tho  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possssses  is.  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  coveriug  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
wns  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  til’s  oircumstance,  and  since 
that  time,  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  he  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  an  i they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  os  60  to 
loo,  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichioride  paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more 
protective,  both  in  aud  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichioride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  Paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichioride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intruded  to  he  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and  Leather 
Dressers,  the  Oxichioride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  ou  account 
of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON.— Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lanc. 

Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1, 1853. 
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SATURDA  Y,  MARCH  6,  1852. 

E happened  yesterday  to  be  in 
one  of  the  Thames  Omnibuses, 
which  flit  about  on  the  river 
from  pier  to  pier  like  gnats  in 
the  sunshine,  and  had  fallen 
into  a reverie  on  the  miserable  condition  of 
our  noble  river,  both  in  bed  and  on  banks.  The 
resident  topographer,  in  the  shape  of  a small 


We  must  begin  by  insisting  that,  however 
much  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  of  the 
working  classes  may  be  justly  attributable  to 
their  dwellings,  it  is  too  often  the  case  that 
more  ought  in  truth  to  be  imputed  to  them- 
selves. For  surely  the  inmate  depends  less  on 
the  house,  than  the  house  on  the  inmate ; 


Gibbs;  and  there  are  four  memorial  windows  in 
chancel.  We  missed  the  well-known  figure  of 
The  Pedlar  and  his  Dog  painted  on  glass,  which 
was  in  a window  in  the  old  church.  It  is 
stated  that  a person  unknown  left  to  the 

mind  has  more  power  over  matter  than  matter  JuTp!  °f  a P*ece  of  Iand>  formerly 

over  mind.  Let  a dwelling  be  ever  so  poor  I unurcl1  Hope  (now  Pedlar’s  Acre),  on  con- 
and  incommodious,  yet  a family  with  decent  j d'don  that  they  kept  in  repair  a representation 
and  cleanly  habits  will  contrive  to  make  the  : of  a pedlar  and  his  dog,  in  stained  elass  in  th* 
best  of  it,  and  will  take  care  that  there  shall  be  ' parish  church  Mr  ll  T 

nothing  offensive  in  it  which  they  have  power  I L“  n T 5’  , L>  sons  thou£ht  * a 

to  remove.  Whereas  a model  house,  fitted  up  ' n the  donor  s name-  There  was  a Mr. 

with  every  convenience  and  comfort  which  I l'  alker’  wfao  was  a benefactor  to  the  parish, 
modern  science  can  supply,  will,  if  occupied  but  whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  him  is  imre/ 
by  persons  of  intemperate  and  uncleanly ! tain.  “In  1504  the  PhmvL  i i 

habits,  speedily  become  a disgrace  and  a nniw  9 R i r °Pe  Pr0^uce^ 

nuisance  A cnKar  i i__  uujy  ou.  per  annum.  It  was  let  on  lease 


— , uwwun  a.  uioymuc  aim  a 

nuisance.  A sober,  industrious,  and  cleanly 
couple  will  impart  an  air  of  decency  and  re- 
spectability to  the  poorest  dwelling ; while  the 

Rnpnnllifift  tl,a  il.  1. 1 -n 


, ‘ " 1 “ B1U<U1  spectaDinty  to  tlie  poorest  dwelling ; while  tl 

boy  m very  greasy  trowsers,  recalled  us  by  spendthrift,  the  drunkard,  or  the  gambler  will 
shouting  “ Lambeth  ; Lam — beth.”  So  we  ■ c9nvert  a palace  into  a scene  of  discomfort  and 
stepped  ashore,  as  much  to  escape  the  fearful  d*sgast'  Since,  therefore,  so  much  depends 
’ - - I on  the  character  and  conduct.  nf  iho  norimo 


odour  which  was  floating  over  the  water  from 
I the  mouths  of  sewers  opened  by  the  retiring 
tide,  as  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  that  ne- 
glected and  ill-used  locality.  It  is  a place  full 
of  interest  and  full  of  wants  ; but  little  en- 
deavour seems  to  be  made  to  maintain  the  one 
or  to  supply  the  other. 

“ In  the  earliest  record  extant,”  says  Lysons, 

it  is  called  Lambehith ; in  Doomsday  Book, 
i probably  by  mistake,  Lanchei ; by  the  ancient 
historians  it  is  spelt  Lamhee,  Lamheth,  Lam- 
byth,  Lamedk.”  Some  etymologists  derive 
the  name  from  Lam,  dirt,  and  hi/d,  or  hythe,  a 
haven;  others  from  Lamb  and  hythe.  For  our 
own  part  we  incline  greatly  to  the  “ dirt  ” deri- 
vation, and  would  appeal  to  the  present  state 
of  much  of  the  district  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion.  Many  obvious  improvements  sug- 
gest themselves,  and  there  are  some  earnest 
men,  dwellers  there,  who  would  assist: 
still  nothing  is  done.  Parts  of  the  parish, 
lying  near  the  river,  are  often  under 
water,  the  drainage  is  very  bad,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  district  discredit- 
able to  our  age  and  knowledge.  The  bone- 
manure  works  and  other  factories  contaminate 
the  air,  and  the  water  with  which  the  inha- 
bitants are  supplied  was,  until  very  recently, 
if  it  is  not  now,  taken  from  the  river  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  mouth  of  the 
common  sewer.  In  the  first  report  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission,  evidence 
was  given  that  in  some  of  the  courts  and 
streets  fever  was  always  present.  At  that  time 
the  average  duration  of  life  was  twenty-four 
years,  while  at  Camberwell  it  was  thirty-four ! 

There  are  some  miserable  dog-holes  of 
dwellings  in  Lambeth,  although  not  worse 
than  in  many  other  districts, —murderous 
houses,— death-dealers,  which  no  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  occupants  will  render  healthful 
or  decent.  A remark  thrown  out  by  us  long 
ago  that  “ homes  are  the  manufactories  of 
men,”  was  repeated  far  and  wide,  and  made 
the  text  of  many  addresses,  and  of  more  than 
one  book.  Would  that  the  obvious  corollary 
was  everywhere  fully  felt.  From  such  manu- 
factories what  work  must  come  forth  ! 

In  a pamphlet  on  “ Home  Reform,”  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  recently  published  by  the  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  with  the  laudable  object  of  answering 
some  who,  in  reference  to  the  same  writer’s 
“Essay  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,”  have  asked,  how  their  tenants  might 
be  taught  to  improve  their  own  homes,— the 
writer  says : — 


o—  — Du  inuuii  uejjeuu 

on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  parties 
themselves,  it  is  right  that  they  should  feel 
their  responsibility  in  this  important  matter, 
and  that  they  should  know  and  attend  to  the 
various  points  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  their  homes.” 


This  is,  to  a certain  extent,  true,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly and  widely  impressed.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  taken  as  an  excuse  for  not  pro- 
viding innoxious,  decent,  and  comely  dwellings 
for  the  working  classes.  Much  may  be  done 
by  an  energetic  orderly  mind  in  any  situation ; 
but  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
dwellings  that  ultimately  beat  every  occupier, 
and  transform  the  tidy  housewife  into  the 
slatternly  shrew,  and  the  industrious  home- 
loving  husband  into  a disorderly  drunkard. 
Where  there  is  no  “ mind,”  “ matter”  has  it 
all  its  own  way,  of  course;  and  how  is  it  pos- 
sible that  an  orderly  mind,— careful  of  proprie- 
ties, anxious  to  improve,  sensitive  against  evil, 

can  be  manufactured,  or  even  maintained, 
amidst  darkness,  dampness,  disorder,  and 
discomfort.  As  we  have  often  heard  clergymen 
say,  sermons,  exhortations,  visitings,  and  the 
national  school,  are  all  useless  against  a damp, 
dilapidated,  ill-drained,  miserable  dwelling, 
where  decency  is  not  possible,  and  immorality 
inevitable. 

We  have  wandered,  however,  from  the 
special  to  the  general.  Lef»,us  get  back  to 
“ Dirt  Harbour.” 

St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  the  parish  church, 
has  been  rebuilt  by  Harvard  and  Nixon,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr,  P.  C.  Hardwick,  all 
but  the  tower  at  the  west  end,  which 
was  restored  a few  years  ago.  It  is  of 
ancient  foundation,  but  was  rebuilt  1374  to 
1377,  and  the  style  of  that  period  has  been 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  open  timber  roof;  this  is  of 
somewhat  later  character.  The  walls  inside,  of 
random  stonework,  are  pointed,  not  plastered  ; 
and  this,  or  some  other  cause,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ill-advised  use  of  the  old  pews  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  old  galleries,  organ  front, 
and  even  altar  rail,  though  quite  inappropriate, 
gives  an  air  of  meanness  that  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. There  is  a new  font,  with  lofty  carved 
canopy,  which  forms  an  importantfeature.  The 
interior  is  much  enlivened  by  the  glass  in  a rose 
window  at  the  west-end  of  nave,  which  is  of 
good  colour.  Several  of  the  windows  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  : one  in  the  south 
aisle,  in  memory  of  Mr.  John  Barton ; a second 
at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
E.  Groves  both  creditably  executed  by  Mr. 


in  1797,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  110 1.  and  was 
capable  of  further  improvements.  A fine  of 
SOW.  was  received  by  the  parish,  upon  grant- 
ing a lease  in  1 752.”*  What  is  it  worth  now  > 

On  inquiring  for  the  “Pedlar”  we  learnt 
from  Mr.  Taylor,  one  of  the  churchwardens, 
that  the  glass  is  in  safe  custody,  and  that  it 
has  been  kept  out  in  order  that  they  may 
have  “ such  a stained  glass  Pedlar  and  his 
Dog  as  the  best  talent  of  the  day  can  furnish.” 
There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  to  this  but 
they  must  put  back  the  old  Pedlar  too. 

In  the  chance],  Mompesson’s  monument— 
a perpendicular  altar-tomb,  dated  1524— is  set 
up  on  the  south  side ; and  a similar  tomb,  in 
memory,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  of  “ Magistri 
Hugonis  Peyntwin”  (1504),  inscription  now 
scarcely  legible,  on  the  north  side.  The 
monumental  tablets,  which  had  overrun  the 
old  church— many  of  them  in  memory  of  per- 
sons who  ought  not  to  be  forgotten-have 
been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
and  in  the  south  porch.  The  Athenmm  of 
last  week  gives  the  architect  a smart  cut  or 
two  for  “shouldering  the  monuments  about 
in  a way  that  ‘Old  Mortality’  would  have 
wept  at  seeing;”  and  for  either  removing  or 
concealing  “some  old  blue  ledger  stones  that 
distinguished  the  graves  of  men  of  name  ” 
The  writer  urges  that  "a  committee  of  taste 
and  associations  is  sadly  wanted  wherever  an 
architect  is  now  called  in.  Your  first,  second 
and  third  Pointed  men,  your  hip-and-thigh 
Early  English,  Decorated,  and  Perpendicular 
Architects  would  destroy  Shakspeare’s  tomb 
to  replace  a useless  piscina.” 

Now,  for  removing  or  concealing  memorials 
of  men  of  name,  if  this  has  been  done,  we  will 
find  no  excuse.  However  discordant  with  the 
rest  of  the  building  the  monument  may  be 
the  value  of  memorials  of  the  good  and  great 
far  outweighs  the  objections  which  may  be 
brought  against  them  on  msthetic  grounds 
But,  surely,  when  an  attempt  is  being  made  to 
bring  back  to  an  ancient  building  congruity 
and  beauty,  it  is  desirable  to  dispose  those  in- 
congruities— which,  because  of  their  value  in 
other  respects  cannot  be  parted  with— in 
the  way  least  calculated  to  mar  the  object 
aimed  at.  J 

The  monumental  brasses  at  present  loose 
will  of  course  be  put  down.  Here  was  buried 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  well-known  antiquary  and 
founder  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford 
who  died  in  1692;  and  in  the  churchyard  is  a 
monument  to  the  Tradescants,  the  noted 
collectors.  The  epitaph  says  : — 

“ These  famous  antiquarians  that  had  been 
Both  gardeners  to  the  rose  and  lily  queen 
transplanted  now  themselves,  sleep  here  j and  when 
\ "f ^ sh?J1iIwlth  the[r  trumpets,  waken  men. 

And  hre  shall  purge  the  world,  these  hence  shall  rise 
And  change  their  garden  for  a paradise.” 


* Hughson’a  “ London.” 
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At  Lambeth  Palace  works  are  still  going 
on.  All  know  how  much  this  building 
contains  of  interest:  ev^ry  stone  has  a 

story ; and  those  who  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  it  should  not  let  it  slip.  The 
oldest  part  of  the  palace  is  the  chapel,  which 
belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Lol- 
lard’s Tower  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prison  of  some  of  Wicliff’s  followers.  One  of 
them  has  cut  in  the  wainscotting — “ Jhs  cyppe 
me  out  of  all  el  compane,  amen.”  To  which 
we  may  echo,  amen  ! and  so  end. 


FINE  ART:  ITS  NATURE,  RELATIONS, 
AND  TENDENCIES  * 

I now  proceed  to  the  second  branch  of  my 
subject— the  inquiry  into  the  position  of  art  with 
regard  to  the  more  exact  and  practical  develop- 
ments of  the  human  intellect,  or  its  relations  to 
science. 

To  many,  this  question  will  suggest  the 
idea  of  an  argumentative  antagonism,  as  be- 
tween art  and  science  and  social  policy,  to  be 
determined  by  an  absolute  election  of  one  or 
other  over  the  rest ; whereby  art  is  either  to  be 
exalted  as  in  every  case  superior  and  preferable 
to  the  exact  formalities  of  science,  or  the  ma- 
terialism of  social  policy,— or  to  be  condemned 
as  a visionary  and  unreal  thing,  destructive  of 
the  precisions  of  observant  induction,  and  of 
the  material  requirements  of  the  absolute  pre- 
sent. Nothing  can  be  farther  from  my  inten- 
tion. That  art  may  be  both  over  and  under- 
estimated and  followed,  is  undoubtedly  true  ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  branch, 
both  of  science  and  of  policy, — in  the  one  case, 
from  a deficient  comprehensiveness;  in  the 
other,  from  an  exclusively  directed  energy  of 
the  intellect ; and  in  most  men  we  find  the 
limitations  of  mental  power  to  produce  this 
effect,  either  from  a deficient  faculty  of  reten- 
tion, or  from  (what  is  often  the  cause  of 
this)  too  exclusive  a routine  of  mental 
action  ; leading  them  to  look  too  much  on 
what  lies  within  their  intellectual  circle,  and 
too  little  on  what  lies  without.  But  still  in 
every  subject  of  intellectual  power,  after  sub- 
tracting all  error, either  of  diminution  or  excess, 
there  is  a residuum  of  truth  left,  in  which  con- 
sists its  absolute  entity.  It  is  in  this  view,  and 
in  this  only,  l would  consider  the  question 
proposed  ; and  looking  upon  art  as  the  spiritual 
apprehension  of  nature,  proceed  to  inquire 
what  is  its  position  with  regard  to  the  social 
and  physical  necessities,  and  the  spiritual 
aspirations  of  man  ; and  what  are  its  relations 
to  science.  I think  this  inquiry  legitimate  and 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  every 
true  work  of  art  appears  to  be  resolvable  into 
the  divisions  above  indicated,  i.e.  Istly,  The 
spiritual  necessity  of  conceptive  power  in  the 
mind  of  the  artist ; 2ndly,  The  physical 
necessity  of  materials  to  express  his  concep- 
tions in  a manner  suited  to  the  social  require- 
ments of  his  time ; and,  3rdlv,  The  scientific 
necessity  of  a knowledge  of  the  constituent 
properties  and  uses  of  his  materials. 

The  oldest  art-witnessers  extant  to  the  truth 
of  historical  record  are  architecture  and 
poetry  : in  music  antiquity  has  left  us  nothing 
intelligible;  and  though  Egypt  and  Nineveh 
present  us  with  both  sculptures  and  frescoes, 
they  are,  aesthetically  considered,  far  inferior 
to  the  architecture  they  adorn,  the  sculptures 
being  for  the  most  part  rude  general  resem- 
blances of  form,  and  the  frescoes  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  polychromic  embel- 
lishments than  of  works  of  art.  In  architec- 
ture and  poetry  the  case  is  different : in  these, 
however  ancient  the  specimens,  however  rude 
the  material,  we  find  the  manifested  presence 
of  the  art-spirit ; and  throughout  the  varieties 
of  clime  and  nation,  from  the  Trilithons  of 
Sarum  to  the  portals  of  Karnack,  from  the 
Scandinavian  Voluspah  to  the  Grecian  Iliad, 
we  can  deduce  those  fundamental  principles 
of  aesthetic  conception,  design,  and  execution, 
the  truth  and  obligations  of  which  art  re- 
cognises and  inculcates  to  the  present  hour. 

Looking,  then,  at  architecture  and  poetry  as 

* See  page  115,  ante. 


the  two  most  ancient  developments  of  art,  the 
first  thing  that  seems  to  call  for  consideration 
is  the  extreme  difference  of  mode  or  diversity 
of  operation  between  them, — a difference  so 
extreme,  that  if  traced  to  its  causes,  must  either 
nullify  what  has  been  previously  asserted 
respecting  the  unity  of  art,  by  showing  an 
absolute  difference,  or  else  confirm  it  by  show- 
ing an  absolute  identity  of  causal  principle. 
That  it  does  not  do  the  first  has,  I think,  been 
evidenced  by  the  sameness  of  use  pointed  out, 
as  regards  each  branch  of  art,  of  the  essentials 
of  aesthetic  expression  : that  it  does  do  the 
second,  I trust  soon  to  be  able  to  show.  Archi- 
tecture, as  I said  before,  works  in  obedience  to 
the  same  essential  principles  (to  the  extent  of 
her  power)  for  the  attainment  of  any  given 
expression,  as  poetry  does  to  the  extent  of  hers. 
Let  us  now  compare  the  two  in  their  aesthetic 
form  with  their  respective  physical  elements  : 
if,  disconnecting  man  for  a moment  from  his 
relations  to  eternity,  we  look  upon  him  simply 
as  the  highest  form  of  organised  life — the 
ruling  animal  of  the  globe — we  perceive  at 
once  the  imperative  necessity  for  his  possessing 
powers  of  construction  and  of  speech  beyond 
all  the  other  animal  creation : one  species 
against  many,  with  a frame  more  exquisitely 
organised,  and  less  efficiently  protected  from 
accidental  liabilities,  we  feel  that,  unless  gifted 
with  higher  constructive  power  than  marks  the 
inferior  animal  instinct,  man  could  never  have 
spread  himself  through  the  various  climates 
of  the  world  : he  could  never  have  replenished 
the  earth;  and  with  a destiny  of  dominion 
committed  to  his  charge,  we  feel  that  unless 
gifted  with  more  extensive  powers  of  colloquial 
intercourse  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  brute 
creation,  he  could  never  have  formed  a social 
league  of  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  the 
natural  obstacles  presented  to  him  : he  could 
never  have  subdued  the  earth.  The  source, 
then,  of  the  material  form  of  architecture,  i.  e., 
habitational  construction,  is  physical  necessity  : 
the  source  of  the  material  form  of  poetry,  i.  e., 
language,  is  social  necessity.  How  rose  these 
material  necessities  into  the  higher  sphere  of 
art  ? How  else,  I would  ask  in  reply,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  spirit,  which,  while  aspiring 
with  one  hand  to  the  immortal  destiny  before 
it,  strove,  on  the  other,  to  urge  the  present 
into  that  glorious  future,  and  by  the  energy  of 
its  reaction  did  elevate  the  physical  and  social 
necessities  into  the  ethereal  regions  of  art  ? 

The  religion  of  the  primitive  ages  was  not 
so  much  an  exertion  of  the  intellect  as  a 
fervour  of  the  soul;  not  so  much  a dictate  of 
reason  as  an  impassioned  expanding  of  the 
imagination;  and  hence  from  the  lips  of  the 
earliest  priesthoods  the  burning  words  of 
prayer,  of  praise,  or  of  prediction,  poured  out 
in  rythmic  flow  ; and  when  the  band  of  spirit- 
communion  linked  them  together  in  one  chain 
of  hopes  and  fears,  gave  rise  to  the  social 
necessity  of  structure,  specially  appointed  for 
the  celebration  of  a common  rite : the  same 
spirit  that  had  vivified  the  dead  body  of  lan- 
guage with  the  soul  of  poetry,  exerted  its 
power  over  the  constructive  material ; and 
what,  in  its  rudimentary  form,  was  a mere  hut 
for  individual  protection  from  atmospheric 
vicissitude,  became,  when  spiritualized,  an 
architectural  erection,  expressing  in  its  ar- 
rangement and  adornment  the  soul  feeling  that 
gave  it  birth.  Thus,  too,  by  the  action  of  the 
highest  on  the  lowest  element  of  life, — of  the 
aspirations  of  the  soul  on  the  necessities  of  the 
body  was  brought  to  light  the  first  germ  of 
science.  Architecture,  in  common  with  all  the 
arts  of  form,  as  well  as  music,  called  for  and 
became  based  on  geometry ; and  the  ruined 
temple  and  the  bardic  fragment  are  witnesses 
not  only  to  the  birth  of  architecture  and  of 
poetry,  but  also  to  the  progress  of  the  mathe- 
matics, of  mechanics  and  of  dialectics.  The 
ruins  of  many  of  the  primitive  specimens  of 
architecture  set  forth  in  their  arrangement  the 
exactitude  of  mathematical  figure  and  pro- 
portion ; while  the  massiveness  of  their  con- 
stituent materials  shows  the  existence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and 
their  mode  of  application ; and  in  the  earlier 
poetry  we  often  find  a clearness  of  perception, 
an  accuracy  of  definition,  a power  of  harmony 
of  language,  and  a critical  sagacity,  which,  if 


not  logic  itself,  is  the  spirit  of  the  end  that 
logic  aims  at. 

Architecture,  thus  produced,  has  been  ever, 
in  common  with  all  the  arts  of  form,  indis- 
solubly connected  with  science : along  with 
sculpture  and  painting  it  has  been  fed  and 
administered  to  by  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
its  branches — chemical,  mechanical,  anatomical, 
mathematical.  Euclid  contributed,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  Greek  architecture  and  sculpture, 
when  he  gave  his  propositions  to  the  world  : 
painting  is  indebted  to  optics  and  perspective, 
and  to  chemistry  in  the  matter  of  colour;  and 
whether  the  researches  of  Hippocrates  in 
anatomy  first  led  to  the  minute  anatomical 
parts  being  expressed  in  Greek  sculpture,  as 
some  contend,  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  is  an  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  both  the  sculptor  and  the  painter. 
Nor  has  art  been  slow  in  requiting  ihe  obliga- 
tion : pictorial  art  has  been  the  indispensable 
agent  of  science  in  diffusing  knowledge  on  its 
various  branches  — physiological,  botanical, 
zoological.  The  connection  of  poetry  with 
science,  though  of  a different  nature,  is  not 
less  intimate  than  that  of  architecture,  though 
by  superficial  people  the  former  has  been 
thought  and  spoken  of  as  a thing  distinct  from 
science,  which  has  been  supposed  inimical  to  it, 
nay,  destructive  of  it , and  scientific  men  them- 
selves have  too  often  forgotton  the  true  nature  of 
poet’s  office:  poetry  has  been  well  defined  as  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ; the 
impassioned  expression  that  is  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  all  science.  Science  and  art  divide 
the  universe  between  them,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  former  is  to  extend  the  field  of  the 
latter,  any  new  discovery  presenting  the 
muses  with  a new  theme.  “ If,”  says  Words- 
worth, “ the  labours  of  men  of  science  should 
ever  create  any  material  revolution,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impres- 
sions which  we  habitually  receive,  the  poet  will 
sleep  then  no  more  than  at  present : he  will  bf 
ready  to  follow  the  steps  of  the  man  of  science: 
not  only  in  those  general  indirect  effects,  bui 
he  will  be  at  his  side,  carrying  sensation  into 
the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself 
The  remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  th< 
botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will  be  as  propel 
objects  of  the  poet’s  art,  as  any  upon  which  i 
can  be  employed.” 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  these  twc 
branches  of  art  in  the  scale  of  life, — such  theii 
relation  to  science  : the  office  of  the  one  appeari 
to  be  to  elevate  language  to  the  expression  o 
the  soul’s  highest  aspirations ; of  the  other,  t( 
dignify  the  physical  and  social  necessitiei 
with  the  glory  and  grace  of  art ; while  botl 
together  are  faithful  and  according  witnesse: 
to  the  spirit  of  their  times.  The  ancient  tem 
pie,  the  feudal  castle,  the  dim-aisled  cathedral 
are  as  the  authentic  and  valid  seal  to  the  spirit 
feeling  recorded  in  the  bardic  hymn,  the  chi 
valric  war-song,  and  the  mystic  legend ; ant 
from  the  days  of  Amphion  till  now,  the  tru 
architect  has  budded  as  the  bard  has  sung. 

The  subjects  of  their  offices  have  changet 
with  the  changes  of  the  times,  but  the  spiri 
of  them  is  ever  the  same ; the  one  workinj 
to  an  outward  exaltation,  the  other  to  ai 
inward  enlightenment.  The  poet  no  longe 
sings  the  strifes  of  nations  and  the  deeds  o 
warriors,  for  they  have  ceased  to  be  th 
limit  of  a prevalent  ambition  ; but  his  voic 
still  sounds  trumpet-tongued  through  the  dii 
of  life’s  spirit-battle,  as  he  urges  on  the  sov 
to  higher  efforts, — with  a wider  range  of  powei 
to  tread  her  luminous  way  ; and  explores  th 
labyrinth  of  the  heart,  whilst  the  waters  c 
deep  thought  are  stirred  with  the  breath  of  hi 
inspiration.  The  architect  no  longer  spend 
his  energy  on  the  erection  of  the  cathedrals  c 
an  all-dominant  creed,  or  the  palaces  of  a 
absolute  and  arbitrary  power;  for  the  days  c 
exclusive  dominion  are  passed,  and  the  vit£ 
tide  of  progress  sets  towards  the  many,  an 
not  towards  the  few ; but,  like  the  poet,  h 
still  speaks  the  same  high  lesson,  though  i 
more  familiar  tongue,  and  those  splendoul 
and  graces  which  he  formerly  concentrated  o 
the  colossal  shrines  of  an  exceptional  and  sol: 
tary  grandeur,  he  now  disperses  over  th 
abiding  places  of  commercial  enterprise,  < 
social  enjoyment,  and  of  individual  comfort. 
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Of  the  province  of  the  poet  in  the  present 
day  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  speak  : that  of  the 
architect  still  calls,  and  calls  loudly,  for  remark 
and  animadversion. 

Of  all  the  fine  arts  architecture  is  most 
naturally  and  inalienably  associated  with  and 
related  to  the  present,  and  to  be  benefited  by 
every  improvement  in  mechanical  science. 
The  architect’s  province  is  to  work  in  obe- 
dience to  the  spirit,  and  according  to  the  sci- 
entific status,  of  the  age ; to  take  the  elements 
of  his  style,  the  material  characters  of  his 
architecture  from  nature,  through  the  medium 
of  or  assisted  by  extant  works  of  art;  but  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  he  is  to  throw 
these  into  the  mould  of  the  actual  require-  i 
ments  of  the  day,  remembering  that  the  age 
demands  at  his  hands,  and  will  not  forgive  in  j 
his  work  the  non-recognition  of  the  gifts  of 
science.  No  true  building  is  the  fruit  of  a 
single  mind : the  chemist,  the  mineralogist, 
the  founder,  the  manufacturer,  all  have  their 
claim  upon  the  design,  in  the  face  of  which  is 
reflected  the  light  of  all  science : the  expe- 
rience of  the  ventilator,  the  theories  of  heat- 
ing and  lighting,  the  laws  of  acoustics,  optics, 
&c.  are  all  to  have  expression  in  the  works  of 
the  day.  And  while  architecture  is  adminis- 
tered to  by  all,  it  administers  to  all  in  return, 
— to  commerce,  to  law,  to  politics,  to  religion, 
to  literature,  to  science, — the  requirements  of 
which  the  architect  must  consider  and  under- 
stand : from  these  he  must  receive  his  com- 
missions and  march  with  their  advance.  The 
architect  that  has  imbibed  the  true  and  living 
principle  of  his  art  feels  himself  forced  onward  by 
the  physical,  moral,  religious,and  social  require- 
ments of  his  countrymen, — the  necessities  of 
the  body  and  the  needs  of  the  spirit;  which  are 
served  by  architecture,  and  served  with  perfect 
harmony;  there  being  nothing,  however 
humble,  reared  for  mere  utility,  which  may  not 
be  made  an  object  for  the  exercise  of  the  art- 
feeling. 

The  architect  is,  therefore,  to  express  his 
own  ideas,  gathered  from  every  source,  modi- 
fied by  every  natural  and  scientific  influence 
and  consideration,  in  his  own  tongue  ; not  to 
put  them  in  masquerade  from  the  material 
clothing  of  ancient  or  foreign  ideas,  without 
fitness,  harmony,  or  relation  to  the  present. 
Architecture  is  not  the  child  of  archseology — 
the  creature  of  the  traveller’s  sketch-book.  It 
is  the  offspring  of  its  time ; and  its  mission  here 
is  to  originate  notGreektemples  or  Romanesque 
churches  or  Swiss  cottages,  but  British  and 
nineteenth  century  edifices  instinct  with  the 
life,  and  according  to  their  peculiar  purpose, 
embodying  the  ideas  of  the  present  hour. 

I speak  not  against  the  use  of  classic  ele- 
ments, nor  the  elements  of  any  other  style  : we 
may  use  these  as  we  use  words  of  a Latin  or 
other  source  without  pedantry ; but  they  are 
to  be  digested  in  our  minds  till  they  become 
our  own,  and  they  are  to  be  used  as  language 
only.  Those  who  act  or  think  counter  to  this 
I would  ask, — has  nature  failed  in  her  sugges- 
tions and  teachings  ? In  fact,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  copyist  in  architecture  to  prove  that 
nature,  the  immortal,  the  Hebe-mother,  had 
maintained  her  vigour  and  freshness  up  to  a 
certain  point  in  the  past,  but  is  now  exhausted, 
worn  out,  and  unable  to  supply  an  aesthetic 
system  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
generation. 

But  surely  we  are  to  make  some  use  of 
extant  art,  it  will  be  replied.  Certainly  we  are. 
We  are  to  make  great  use  of  it ; just  the  same 
use  of  it  that  all  wise  literary  men  have  made 
of  extant  literature ; the  same  use  that  Dante 
and  Spencer  made  of  preceding  poets ; that 
Plato  made  of  the  wisdom  of  Socrates ; just  the 
same  use  that  Watt  and  Davy  made  of  known 
• science.  We  are  to  study  its  principles,  and 
as  far  as  they  are  true  to  nature  adopt  them. 
Our  ancient  edifices  are  not  patterns  for  the 
eye  and  hand,  but  food  for  the  mind.  We 
may  take  hints  from  the  Italian  and  from  the 
mediaeval  architects,  as  we  would  from  one 
: another;  but  we  should  no  more  copy  them 
i either  in  whole  or  in  part,  than  we  should  com- 
i pose  a poem  of  borrowed  stanzas.  Nature, 
i our  type  and  model,  is  an  infinity;  and  the  ele- 
i ments  supplied  by  her,  truthfully  and  faithfully 


organized,  will  result  in  harmonious  and  living  ture,  which  the  lower  and  more  indirect  nature 
works  worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  j of  their  spiritualism  rendered  a necessary  expo- 
I have  spoken  of  poetry  and  architecture  as  j nent.  The  Egyptians,  with  a more  extravagant 
deriving  their  origin  from  the  religious  feelings : current  of  spiritualism,  overlaid  the  intellect ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  other  branches  of  art — and  their  art-exposition,  typified  in  the  fan- 
of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music;  though  of  tastic  hawk-headed  Osiris,  the  same  ideal 
these  the  first  alone  makes  any  near  artistic  ( power  which  the  more  exalted  imagination  of 
approach  in  date  to  the  dawning  glories  of  the  Greek  Agasius  symbolized  in  "the  Apollo 
their  predecessors.  Nor  is  this  delay  in  mani- ; Belvidere.  If  the  office  of  the  architect  is  to 
festation  difficult  to  account  for.  In  the  case  idealize  construction,  that  of  the  sculptor  may 
of  the  poet  his  inspiration  relaxes  in  the  hour  j be  said  to  be  the  idealization  of  the  human 


of  its  strength  the  bonds  of  rule,  and  his 
thoughts  mould  themselves  into  metrical  form, 
more  by  the  power  of  a natural  intuition,  than 
by  that  of  an  acquired  critical  knowledge; 
i while  in  that  of  the  architect  the  materials  of 
his  art  are  open  to  almost  any  extent  of  modifi- 
j cation,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a varied  idea; 
and  hence  we  often  see  in  our  olderstructures  the 
architectural  expression  of  the  feeling  of  different 
periods  united  in  one  harmonious  whole.  In  the 
remaining  branches  of  art  this  is  not  the  case  : 
there,  to  produce  a really  artistic  result,  mani- 
pulative exactitude  must  be  coequal  and  co- 
existent with  ideal  discrimination;  and  the 
handling  of  the  painter  and  the  touch  of  the 
musician  must  give  back  an  immediate  as  well 
as  true  reflection  of  the  ideal  image  conceived 
in  his  mind.  But  this  faculty  in  ordinary 
cases  it  takes  years  to  acquire,  and  in  the  pre- 
ternaturally  gifted,  a lifetime  thoroughly  to 
unfold  ; and  hence  we  may  comprehend  why 
the  imitative  branches  of  art  were  doomed  to 
a longer  period  of  infancy  than  eiiher  the  more 
exclusively  ideal  or  the  more  extensively  me- 
chanical. Of  the  former,  sculpture  seems 
earliest  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  art-maturity  ; 
for  its  manipulations  admit  to  some  extent  of 
the  same  modifications  as  those  of  architecture ; 
and  the  sculptor’s  chisel  can  follow  at  a greater 
distance  the  idea  of  its  master  than  the  imple- 
ments of  the  painter  or  the  musician,  and  can 
attain  by  reiterated  action  that  nicety  of  ex- 
cellence which  the  pencil  or  the  musical  in- 
strument, to  give  effectively,  must  give  at  once. 

There  is,  perhaps,  another  reason  why 
sculpture  achieved  so  great  an  advance  of 
painting  : though  both  arts  arose  under  the 
influence  of  religion  and  were  each  first  em- 
ployed on  the  temple,  painting  was  used  as  an 
embellishment  only,  or  to  represent  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  and  in  times  of  distress  and 
warfare,  being  less  indispensable,  its  operations 
would  be  suspended  and  its  cultivation 
neglected  ; whilst  sculpture  was  altogether 
necessary  to  the  idolatrous  rites  of  paganism, 
the  exigencies  of  which  would  at  all  times  re- 
quire the  whole  talent  of  the  nation  to  be  em- 
ployed in  its  production. 

Ancient  sculpture  appears  to  us  chiefly  in 
two  forms, — viz.  1 stly,  that  of  historic  or  mythic 
records  ; 2ndly,  of  material  representations  of 
spiritual  powers  : the  first  appears  more  fre- 
quently in  the  form  of  relievos ; the  second,  of 
single  or  grouped  figures.  Moreover,  there  is 
a very  remarkable  difference  between  the 
sculptural  productions  of  different  nations  : in 
some,  as  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ninevite,  the 
relievos  are  rude  and  formal  general  resem- 
blances— the  figures,  extravagant  and  unna- 
tural combinations  : in  others,  as  in  the  Greek, 
the  relievos  are  artistic  combinations  of  form, 
the  figures  visible  types  of  its  ideal  or  sym- 
bolic excellence.  If  it  be  asked  (and  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises)  whence  this  great  differ- 
ence, I know  no  more  fit  and  concise  answer 
than  the  line  of  Spencer,  that 

“ Soul  is  form,  and  doth  the  body  make.” 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  intellectual  manifesta- 
tion derives  its  character  from  that  of  the 
spiritual.  Where  this  last  is  either  in  defi- 
ciency or  excess,  it  leads  to  social  debasement 
and  mental  superstition  ; but  as  it  the  nearer 
approaches  to  a just  balance  with  the  intellect, 
we  find  it  manifested  in  a purer  and  higher 
form  of  art.  The  Jews  possessed  the  purest 
and  most  perfect  spiritual  theory ; and  in  the 
Old  Testament  we  find  the  most  sublime 
examples  of  the  highest  development  of  art — 
poetry:  the  Grecian  mythology  presents  us  with 
the  nearest  spiritual  approach,  and  that  nation 
offers  us  the  most  excellent  examples  of  poetry 
short  of  direct  inspiration,  and  also  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  that  imitative  art  of  sculp- 


| form  : the  one  fitly  symbolizes  the  soul-feeling 
of  the  congregated  masses ; the  other,  through 
the  artistic  excellence  of  corporeal  resemblance, 
typifies  the  worth  and  dignity  of  that  indi- 
vidual spirit  whose  shrine  the  body  is ; and 
the  Parthenon,  the  expression  of  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  whole  Athenian  people,  enshrined 
in  its  Minerva  the  type  of  the  individual  intel- 
lect whose  combined  powers  rose  to  so  beau- 
tiful and  grand  a summit  of  development.  It 
is  this  exalting  association  with  humanity  that 
gives  to  the  Greek  sculpture  that  aesthetic 
superiority  which  it  possesses  in  so  great  a 
degree  over  that  of  contemporary  or  preceding 
nations  : the  gods  of  the  Greek  sculptor  did 
not  confound  and  terrify  the  sense  by  un- 
natural combinations  of  form,  or  overcome 
the  imagination  by  their  colossal  size,  like  the 
art-deities  of  Egypt  and  of  Nineveh  : their 
power  and  beauty  lie  not  in  a mysterious  and 
overcoming  strangeness,  but  in  an  exalted  and 
uplifting  similitude;  and  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  sculptural  mythology  — in  the 
Jupiter,  the  Apollo,  the  Diana,  the  Venus,  the 
Hercules,  the  Minerva,  the  Mars,  we  see  cor- 
poreal types  of  the  excellencies  of  human 
dignity,  grace,  purity,  love,  strength,  wisdom, 
and  courage,  of  the  intellectual  powers  and 
passions  of  men  : thus  the  sculptor,  like  the 
poet  and  the  architect,  in  the  bright  morning 
of  art,  was  the  exponent  of  the  intellect,  acting 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  spirit’s  aspiration. 

Sculpture,  it  should  be  observed,  is  inde- 
pendent of  poetry  in  choice  of  walk  : it  is  be- 
cause poetry  is  the  eldest  that  it  has  so  often 
been  the  conceiver  and  inventor  for  other  arts. 
Ancient  sculpture  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
poetry,  and  petrified  her  conceptions  ; but  had 
poetry  slumbered  through  the  morning  of 
time,  or  delayed  her  advent  till  the  other  arts 
had  reached  their  perfection,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  most  of  such  works  would  never- 
theless have  been  produced.  “Art,”  says  a 
German  writer,  “ would  itself  have  arrived  at 
and  invented  gods,  had  it  not  found  them;” 
and  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the  highest  and 
exclusive  triumphs  of  poetry,  as  far  as  within 
its  scope  to  embody  them,  would  have  been 
won  by  sculpture,  and  the  Iliads  and  Odyssies 
have  been  written  in  stone. 

But  sculpture,  like  her  preceding  sisters  of 
art,  was  destined  to  descend  from  her  exalted 
pedestal,  and  follow  out  her  mission  in 
humbler  paths.  When  polytheism  sank  before 
the  growing  power  of  Christianity,  the  classic 
school  of  sculpture  sank  with  it ; for  those 
pure  nudities  which  to  the  nature-worshipping 
imagination  of  the  pagan  were  exaltations  of 
humanity,  to  the  spiritualism  of  the  early 
Christian  were  idolatrous  images  of  sin  ; and 
when  sculpture  obtained  an  entrance  into 
mediaeval  art,  it  was  under  more  rigid  restric- 
tions, and  in  a different  relation  to  that  of  the 
classic  age.  The  chief  and  almost  the  only  nude 
figure  in  the  early  Christian  sculpture  is  the 
one  stretched  in  the  ghastly  agony  of  the  cru- 
cifix; and  this  not  as  an  example  of  art,  whose 
path  lies  not  through  the  degrading  shadows 
of  physical  torture,  but  as  a visible  sign  and 
exponent  of  a most  momentous  issue. 

In  its  subordinate  range  Christian  medieval 
sculpture  sank  at  first  far  below  the  life  of  the 
classic,  and  the  saint  was  known,  not  by  the 
vivid  energy  of  the  contour  and  expression, 
but  by  the  accompaniment  of  his  particular 
symbol,  — Paul,  the  sword  ; Lawrence,  the 
gridiron;  Catharine,  the  wheel.  And  when 
ascending  from  sanctified  humanity  into  the 
higher  regions  of  heaven,  sculpture  assayed 
the  forms  of  angels,  she  was  doomed  to 
sphinx-like  ingenuity  of  artifice,  and  typified 
the  heavenly  host  by  adding  to  the  figure  of 
man  the  wings  of  an  eagle.  But  while  thus 
restricted  in  its  development,  and  reduced  by 
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the  prevalent  feeling  of  the  times  more  to  an 
architectural  embellishment  than  to  a branch 
of  art  per  se,  sculpture  was  not  wholly  extinct, 
and  what  she  could  not  effect  by  direct  action 
she  aimed  at  in  the  spirit  of  a sister  art ; and 
while  painting,  which  in  its  earliest  form  was 
essentially  statuesque  in  its  expression,  melted 
into  the  warm  life  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro, 
mediaeval  sculpture  at  length  realised  the  con- 
strained stiffness  of  its  contour  and  formality 
of  arrangement  by  a pictorial  grace  of  coun- 
tenance and  expression,  whose  place  in  the 
classic  school  was  supplied  by  the  pervading 
beauty  of  the  form.*  S.  H. 


ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

THE  LAMP  OF  MAKING  A LIVING  : CONCLUSION. 

After  all,  my  son,  this  last  lamp  is  perhaps 
the  lamp  of  purest  and  most  satisfying  ray 
serene.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  old  Epicureans 
were  right, — that  quiet  comforts  and  fireside 
virtues  are  a better  happiness,  both  now  and 
at  the  end,  than  pompous  power,  or  dreamy 
poetry,  or  even  laborious  goodness.  That 
worthy  and  ancient  treatise,  “The  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of 
Divines,” — the  elaborate  text-book  in  whose 
awful  fields  the  young  idea  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  taught  most  dismally  to  shoot, — 
■till  the  mere  suggestion  of  its  venerable 
name  (as  I well  remember)  comes  to 
awaken  in  the  juvenile  mind  no  association 
but  that  of  the  utmost  punishment  and  dis- 
tress,— propounds,  you  must  know,  as  its 
first  question  and  elementary  axiom,  no  such 
problem  as,  “What  is  your  name?  ” but  the 
bold  and  characteristic  interrogatory,  “ What 
is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? ” To  which,  in 
moments  of  levity,  many  very  various  solu- 
tions have  been  suggested : till,  at  last,  the 
ponderous  wit  of  our  Thomas  Carlyle  — 
leviathan  rolling  in  the  sun — propounds  an 
answer,  which,  had  it  been  so  propounded  in 
the  days  of  the  dominancy  of  that  same  West- 
minster Assembly,  would  have  put  him  irre- 
coverably into  the  Tower, — “ the  chief  end  of 
man,”  says  he,  “ is  to  eat  and  to  find  eatables.” 
And  so,  on  another  hand,  “ Roast  mutton,” 
says  Sydney  Smith,  “ is  the  end  of  good  legis- 
lation.” If  so,  then  is  this  our  last  lamp  of 
making  a living  truly  the  best  lamp  of  all  the 
seven.  I would  wish  to  see  my  son  a man  of 
thoughtful  science ; I would  wish  to  see  him  a 
man  of  keenest  appreciation  of  beauty-work ; 
I would  wish  to  see  his  name  transmitted  to 
those  who  may  come  after  as  a worthy  follower 
of  the  best  who  have  gone  before;  but  I 
would  rather  that  he  should  fail  in  any  or  in 
all  of  these,  than  that  he  should  carry  an  empty 
purse  or  his  children’s  home  be  cold. 

Now,  what  shall  I say  to  you  of  this  making 
a living  ? A question  so  universally  a matter 
of  instinct  that  one  might  wonder  what 
can  be  said  at  all  of  a thing  so  simple;  and 
yet  a question  of  such  complex  nature  in  our 
artificiality  of  life — a question  of  such  deep 
and  far-fetched  theory— that  one  ought  rather 
to  wonder  what  can  be  said  at  all  of  a thing 
so  difficult.  Yes,  indeed,  this  question  of 
making  a living, — so  potent  an  agency,  so 
elastic  a material,  so  explosive  a tiling^  is  it, 
when  you  cast  its  theories  into  the  fire  of 
popular  ferment,  that  not  four  years  ago,  in 
the  hands  of  very  humble  men,  it  blew  up 
thrones  all  round  us,  and  wrecked  its  own 
fanciful  commonwealths  to  boot ; yes,  indeed, 
so  potent  and  inexplicable  is  it  that  in  our 
very  midst  at  this  day  the  sophistries  of  half- 
read speculatists  are  so  causing  it  to  boil  and 
heave  and  throw  out  threatening  vapours,  that 
if  the  matter  were  not  in  the  honest  hands  of 
the  best  class  of  English  mechanics — such 
men  as  I have  heard  a venerable  political 
authority  seriously  declare,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience of  all  classes,  to  be  the  best  class  in 
the  community , we  might  dread  to  see  even  yet 
a French  February  1848  in  an  English  Feb- 
ruary 1852. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  generalities. 
Even  although  it  is  by  no  means  my  purpose 
to  attempt  an  exposition  of  the  theory  of  the 
architect’s  housekeeping,  there  is  abundant 
matter  ready  to  any  one’s  hand  for  no  small 

* To  be  continued. 


discussion  as  regards  more  than  one  question 
of  the  architect’s  position  in  business. 

The  summit  of  attainment  in  business  for 
the  architect,  as  the  reward  of  experience  and 
merit,  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
important,  extensive,  elaborate,  and  decorative 
works— the  great  buildings  of  the  period ; and 
this  not  only  as  matter  of  renown,  but  as 
matter  of  profit.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
lawyer, — to  be  entrusted  with  important  cases 
and  estates  ; with  the  physician, — to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  most  valuable 
lives;  with  the  divine, — to  be  entrusted  with 
the  high  charge  of  a bishopric;  with  the 
military  or  naval  officer, — to  be  entrusted  with 
important  commands ; with  the  engineer, — to 
be  entrusted  with  operations  of  magnitude 
and  skill ; with  the  painter  or  sculptor, — to  be 
entrusted  with  noble  commissions ; and  so  on 
in  a wide  range  upwards  and  downwards. 
That  is  to  say,  like  every  other  person  in  so 
far  similar  circumstances,  the  architect  must  ( 
begin  at  the  lower  steps  of  the  ladder  of  pro- 
gress, and  work  his  way  patiently  up. 

But  there  are  but  few  who  attain  to  such  a 
summit  as  this ; we  cannot  be  every  one  a 
Barry,  or  a Smirke,  a Blore,  a Pennethorne,  a 
Burn,  or  a Scott.  Still  for  the  others  there  is 
no  lack  of  summits,  more  or  less  honourable 
and  more  or  less  profitable;  indeed,  there  are 
more  numerous  directions  of  endeavour  in  the 
architectural  profession  than  I care  at  present 
to  catalogue,  even  if  I were  able  to  record  them 
all, — so  that  for  every  variety  of  inclination 
and  capability  there  is  a fair  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  carefulness,  perseverance,  and  energy, 
with  the  hope  of  ultimate  success  and  satis- 
faction. The  theory  of  success  in  this  pro- 
fession is  in  no  wise  different  from  what  it  is  in 
others — in  fact,  in  every  department  of  life, — to 
learn  your  work  well,  and  to  do  your  work  well, 
to  make  friends  and  to  keep  them,  to  be  dili- 
gent, upright,  and  prudent.  I care  not  what 
a man’s  business  may  be — from  a king  to  a 
daily  labourer — these  are  the  dements  of  suc- 
cess which  will  carry  him  to  the  utmost  attain- 
ments of  his  capacity  in  his  walk  of  life;  and 
these  are  the  elements  without  which  it  is  vain 
to  expect  such  attainments.  If  you  do  not 
learn  your  work  well,  you  cannot  do  it  well, — 
you  put  your  friends  to  shame, — diligence  has 
a millstone  round  its  neck, — prudence  and 
uprightness  are  both  in  danger ; if  you  do  not 
do  your  work  well,  it  matters  not  how  well  you 
know  it, — you  are  the  same  as  if  you  knew  it 
not ; if  you  do  not  make  friends,  not  ever  so 
large  a sign-board  will  attract  them  to  your 
door, — your  skill  is  waste,  and  your  diligence 
must  be  barren;  if  you  do  not  keep  your  friends, 
you  need  scarcely  make  them ; without  dili- 
gence you  reap  but  the  sluggard’s  harvest  of 
thistles;  without  uprightness,  skill,  carefulness, 
diligence,  and  prudence  lead  but  a sickly  life, — 
and  friends  made  can  never  be  kept ; without 
prudence  the  best  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  sea 
may  be  lost  in  a moment,  despite  of  all  other 
excellence, — and  all  that  excellence  be  lost  to 
boot. 

I may  perhaps  hazard  the  proposition 
that  there  are  two  ways  of  making  one’s 
fortune  (as  the  phrase  goes)  in  any  depart- 
ment of  business, — as,  indeed,  in  achieving 
greatness  in  any  department  of  human  en- 
deavour; first,  by  toiling  diligently  with  the 
crowd  along  the  beaten  track,  till  patience  and 
perseverance  slowly  attain  the  goal ; secondly, 
by  striking  out  some  new  path,  and  pressing 
on  the  unimpeded  way  fearlessly  and  alone. 
The  first  is  the  course  of  plodding  common- 
place ; the  second,  the  race  of  genius.  There 
is  a third  way,  however,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  so  far  as  the  enumeration  goes, — 
and  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  all  in  the 
way  of  taking  the  world  by  storm,  in  whatever 
matter ; by  assuming  the  brazen  mask,  and 
bullying,  or  blarneying,  or  teazing,  or  other- 
wise manoeuvring  this  gullible  old  world, 
perhaps  all  the  while  against  its  very  eyesight, 
to  serve  your  ends.  Simply  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  world’s  politeness— of  the  unwil- 
lingness of  respectable  men  to  call  a spade  a 
spade  to  its  face,  or  a quack  a quack — there 
are  thousands,  as  every  one  knows,  who  win 
their  way  to  more  or  less  of  good  fortune,  and 
success,  and  fame,  just  as  their  amount  of 
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ability  and  assurance  may  be,  laughing  in  their 
sleeve  all  the  while  at  this  very  politeness  of 
the  world  by  which  they  live,  and  perhaps  even 
in  meditative  moments  scorning  bitterly  its 
imbecility  and  heartlessness,  which  can  permit 
such  as  themselves,  by  the  sheer  vigour  of 
impudence,  to  pick  its  pockets  under  its  dig- 
nified nose,  while  virtue  walks  ill  clad  and 
intellect  despised.  This  worthy  class  of  the 
community  is  thoroughly  recognised,  and  its 
craft  specially  named,  at  least  in  this  England, 
— -we  call  it  humbug  ; and  the  word  excites  no 
smile  and  provokes  no  scorn,  — in  fact,  is 
rather  associated  with  some  amount  of  respect, 
in  so  far  that,  as  any  one  will  tell  you,  to  be  a 
thorough  master  of  humbug  requires  talent  of 
a high  order,  just  as  it  takes  a wise  man,  as 
the  proverb  says,  to  play  the  fool. 

Now,  my  son,  of  these  three  courses,  choose 
one  for  your  own.  If  your  talents  tend  towards 
the  third  of  these,  I cannot  say — do  not  take 
it ; and,  perhaps,  as  you  need  never  feel 
ashamed  of  it,  as  the  world  at  present  seems  to 
go,  I ought  to  say — proclaim  it  manfully:  for 
would  I not  rather  see  you  (after  a sort)  a 
wealthy  and  respected  humbug,  than  a needy 
genius  ? There  are  all  sorts  of  men  to  make 
up  the  number ; and  why  should  I deny  to 
this  sort  of  men  this  course  as  the  one  pointed 
out  for  them  by  nature?  But  at  the  same 
time,  if  it  be  not  your  talent,  give  God  thanks. 
All  the  world  over,  and  all  its  workings 
through,  high  and  low,  now  and  for  ever,  His 
silent  honour  will  attend  the  soul  of  the  honour- 
able, and  none  else. 

If  your  mind  should  show  itself  capable  of 
genius,  let  patience  be  the  motto  of  your  self- 
control.  Take  time.  “ Never  start  till  you’re 
ready,”  as  the  Yankees  say.  And  when  you  are 
ready,  start.  “ First  be  sure  you’re  right,” 
they  say  again,  “and  then  go  straight  ahead  !” 
Whatever  may  be  the  walk  of  life  in  which  a 
man  may  be  cast,  genius  can  find  an  opening 
to  push  its  way.  I could  recount  legends  of 
noble  fortunes  by  the  score  won  by  such  per- 
sons as  an  errand-boy,  a dustman,  a weaver  at 
the  loom,  a mason  in  the  quarry,  a ladder- 
maker,  a soldier  in  the  ranks,  a footman  in  the 
hall,  a pale  sempstress,  a rosy  milkmaid  : for- 
tunes, I mean,  won  by  Genius  in  fair  and 
honourable  and  simple  business  of  their  own. 
There  is  no  department  of  life  where  genius 
cannot  found  originality;  there  is  no  foothold 
too  small  or  too  humble  for  genius  to  take  its 
flight  from ; there  is  no  sphere  too  obscure  for 
genius  to  be  fostered  in.  Pins  and  needles, 
jet  blacking,  dust-heaps,  soot-bags,  pens,  ink, 
dolls’  eyes, — none  of  them  are  too  humble  for 
the  display  of  genius  in  business.  The  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  pig- 
jobber,  and  the  very  donkey-driver  and  coster- 
monger, are  every  one  alike  capable  of  possess- 
ing and  displaying  in  some  way  or  another, 
and  at  length  magnificently  enjoying  in  fruition, 
the  power  of  genius. 

But  if  your  mind  should  not  tend  to  the 
origination  of  anything  in  the  way  of  a new 
course  in  business,  keep  to  the  well-worn  track, 
and  let  perseverance  be  your  motto.  This  path 
is  the  safest,  at  the  least,  even  if  its  being  the 
easiest  should  go  for  nothing  : and  in  our  own 
department  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  pro- 
viding a fair  livelihood  for  any  qualified  man, 
so  long  as  his  friends  dwell  in  houses  on  the 
ground. 

The  fair  race  in  the  world  of  business  is  be- 
tween these  three  classes  of  persons  which  I 
have  spoken  of, — the  man  of  commonplace,  the 
man  of  genius,  and  (let  me  plainly  call  him  by 
his  name)  the  man  of  humbug,  or  the  quack. 
The  first  has  his  slow  pace  against  him,  the 
second,  his  risk  of  failure,  and  the  third  the 
badness  of  his  cause  : and  with  this  balance  of 
chances  the  contest  is  an  even  and  fair  one, 
and  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with — as  mat- 
ters go. 

Now,  in  the  architectural  profession  at  the 
present  day,  I fear  this  fair  race,  to  some 
extent,  is  interfered  with.  And  thus  I come 
to  a matter  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us  in  whichever  way  we  view  it  seriously  as 
pertaining  to  the  question  of  making  a living, — 
I mean  the  system  of  “ competitions.” 

Before  entering  upon  this  question,  let  me 
dispose  of  another  in  some  connection  with  it, 
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— the  only  other  which  forces  itself  into  notice 
as  of  serious  moment  in  our  living-making. 
It  is  the  proposition  that  the  architectural  pro- 
fession is  already  far  overstocked  in  numbers, 
and  every  year  becoming  more  so.  I do  not 
hold  with  such  a doctrine  at  all ; and  when  I 
listen  to  those  who  maintain  that  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  attributed  the  continuance 
and  increase  of  the  “ competition”  system,  I 
can  see,  as  I fancy,  a much  more  rational  ex- 
planation. I think  they  confound  together  two 
very  different  things;  on  the  one  hand,  that 
j competition  for  business  which  exists  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  all  departments  of  business- 
exertion — the  universal  healthful  rivalry  of 
everyday  emulation,  the  effect  of  which  is  only 
stimulative  and  beneficial, — and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  positive  invention  which  we  happen 
to  call  by  a similar  name,  the  “ architectural 
I competition,”  the  effect  of  which  upon  the  pro- 
fession at  large  seems  to  me  to  be  such  as  to 
I render  its  originator  worthy  of  our  immortal 
remembrance  once  per  annum  after  the  manner 
j of  Guido  Fawkes.  I think  any  good  political 
| economist  would  teach  that  the  increase  of 
numbers  in  such  a profession,  instead  of  dirni- 
| nishing  its  profitableness,  increases  it.  The 
contrary  is  but  Malthusian  fallacy.  For  we  do 
not,  I think,  find  our  employment  come  from 
necessity,  but  from  attraction.  The  public 
could  do  without  us  for  ever  if  there  were  none 
! of  us ; but  when  they  see  us  engaged  in  service 
to  them  profitable,  they  become  attracted  to  us 
by  the  fact  of  our  service  so  being  to  them 
profitable,  and  by  no  other  that  I can  see.  We 
all  complain  of  the  want  of  appreciation  of  our 
! services  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  refined 
! classes  ; the  reason  is,  that  there  have  been  so 
very  few  architects  hitherto  that  their  services, 
both  the  value  and  even  the  nature  of  them, 
are  little  known.  The  public  are  not  driven 
even  to  the  physician  or  the  shoemaker  by 
necessity;  if  there  were  none  or  very  few  of 
these  they  would  rely  upon  old  wives’  nos- 
trums with  the  utmost  confidence,  and  walk 
unshod  with  perfect  equanimity.  I think 
there  is  employment  in  the  works  of  English 
building  universally  and  constantly  in  opera- 
tion, for  several  times  the  number  of  qualified 
architects  at  present  practising, — and  employ- 
ment, I mean,  of  that  legitimate  kind  which 
always  produces  more  than  it  cost6.  Nine- 
tenths  or  more  of  the  building  done  through- 
out the  country  is  done  without  any  architect’s 
supervision ; and  is,  consequently,  as  any  one 
can  see  any  where  and  any  day,  more  or  less 
uneconomically  done,  unscientifically  done,  un- 
safely done,  unenduringly  done,  inconveniently 
done,  unbeautifully  done,  and  so  on, — and 
therefore  I say  more  or  less  unprofitably  done. 
Of  late  years,  as  the  services  of  architects  have 
been  gradually  more  forced  upon  the  notice  of 
the  public  mind,  simply  by  their  increase  of 
numbers,  those  services  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing in  demand,  and  no  doubt  will  still  in- 
crease. Compared  with  such  professions  as 
law  and  medicine,  who  can  pretend  to  say  that 
of  the  architect  is  overstocked  ? And  yet  where 
is  there  a better  field  for  either  genius  or  per- 
severance than  in  those  very  professions  ? The 
more  the  merrier,  in  fact.*  K. 


ROYAL  ACADEMY  LECTURES  ON 
ARCHITECTURE. 

In  his  sixth  and  concluding  discourse,  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  recapitulated  the  substance  of 
the  former  lectures,  and  proceeded  to  consider 
the  subject  of  decoration  and  ornament, — the 
last  essential  principle  of  architecture.  Those 
: ideas  of  activity  and  repose  which  the  mind 
: required  no  less  than  the  body,  could  only  be 
' conveyed  in  architecture  by  decoration.  The 
i necessity  of  ornament  was  forcibly  illustrated 
1 by  Aristotle ; and,  as  Shakspeare  truly  said, — 
“ The  world  is  still  deceived  by  ornament.” 

The  legitimate  use  of  decoration  served  in  an 
( eminent  degree  to  relieve,  adorn,  and  explain 
; an  architectural  design,  as  was  clearly  shown 
! by  the  ornamental  mouldings  of  Greek  and 
1 Roman  architecture. 

Decoration  was  most  effective  when  it 
s strongly  marked  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the 
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different  parts  of  a building;  as  the  Revival 
architects  had  felt  and  illustrated  in  the  sub- 
ordination of  their  decorations  to  main  features, 
— such  as  floors,  windows,  keystones,  &c.  As 
the  cornice  and  parapet  originally  represented 
the  ends  of  the  roof,  60  a modern  house  with 
such  appendages,  concealing  a ridge  aud  fur- 
row roof,  was  an  expensive  solecism.  Palladio 
and  Vignola  gave  the  utmost  grace  of  form  to 
the  parapet,  which  formed  an  essential  feature 
of  their  buildings  ; but  of  late  years  sad  havoc 
had  been  played  with  the  roof  as  an  orna- 
mental feature. 

The  successful  union  of  taste  and  utility 
was  illustrated  by  some  beautifully  decorated 
vaulted  ceilings  by  Primaticcio  and  Leonardo 
da  Vinci. 

Sculpture,  of  all  the  decorative  arts,  was  the 
most  important  adjunct  to  architecture,  her 
favourite  sister  and  right  hand.  It  gave  force 
and  clearness  to  the  otherwise  mute  and  un- 
explained work  of  the  ablest  architect ; de- 
veloped the  intention  of  the  edifice,  and  asso- 
ciated with  it  a thousand  images  of  beauty. 
In  the  first  aspect  of  a noble  building  . the  mind 
recognised  character,  order,  and  adaptation  to 
the  surrounding  scenery  ; and  a nearer  ap- 
proach should  confirm  these  impressions  by 
the  effect  of  the  decorations  employed.  Whilst 
the  composition  of  the  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis, as  seen  from  the  surrounding  hills,  pre- 
sented to  the  Greeks  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  per- 
fection, its  effects  were  maintained  by  their 
details,  in  which  the  architecture  formed  a 
framework  for  the  sculpture. 

Having  described  in  detail  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  pediments  and  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Panathenaic  frieze,  the 
lecturer  proceeded  to  show  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  in  the  sculpture  of  Wells 
Cathedral.  Westminster  Abbey  likewise  con- 
tained, in  the  sculpture  within  its  walls,  a 
history  which  no  foreigner  could  behold  with- 
out astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  Greeks  understood  the  technical  appli- 
cation of  sculpture  to  architecture  better  than 
the  moderns.  The  diagonal  lines  of  their 
figures  contrasted  most  effectively  with  the 
horizontal  lines  of  the  architecture,  and  they 
carefully  regulated  the  number  and  size  of 
the  figures  in  their  pediments  and  the  number  of 
the  columns,  and  other  leading  proportions  of 
their  buildings.  Serious  errors  in  this  respect 
had  been  committed  in  the  Madeleine  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Paris.  The  statues 
of  the  marshals  on  the  steps  leading  to  the 
latter  were  at  first  too  large  for  the  architec- 
ture of  the  building,  and  now,  although  their 
relative  proportions  had  been  altered,  they 
were  still  unsatisfactory,  and  would  probably  be 
again  revolutionised  before  long.  The  colossal 
statues  of  Schiller  at  Stuttgard,  and  of  Gotten- 
berg  at  Mayence,  by  Thorwaldsen,  were  both 
objectionable  on  the  same  score,  being  out  of 
proportion  with  the  buildings  with  which  they 
were  connected.  Against  this  innovation  of 
the  younger  sister  on  the  province  of  the  elder 
he  could  not  too  solemnly  protest.  The  finest 
statues  of  the  Greeks  were  seldom  above  the 
life-size,  or  one-tenth  more. 

The  mediaevals  never  attained  a right  under- 
standing of  sculpture  in  its  proportions;  their 
figures  being  adapted  to  tall  and  rigid  niches. 
The  churches  of  Henry  VI.  and  VII.  were 
covered  with  niches  full  of  small  figures;  and 
he  might  observe  that  an  empty  niche,  so  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  modern  Gothic,  was  as 
great  a solecism  as  a watchcase  without  a 
watch,  or  a nutshell  without  a nut.  In  modern 
times,  and  amongst  Protestant  people,  it  was  a 
source  of  deep  regret  that  the  sacred  office  of 
sculpture  had  been  altogether  disregarded. 

Painting  was  hardly  less  important  as  ari  I 
architectural  accessory  than  sculpture,especially  > 
as  applied  to  interiors  in  this  country.  Air,  I 
distance,  and  perspective  might  be  given  and  , 
ceilings  elevated  by  tints  and  tones.  The 
mind  naturally  desired  expansion,  and  a means 
of  escape  from  the  limits  imposed  by  the  walls 
of  a building;  and  nothing  could  more 
effectually  aid  to  carry  the  eye  forward  than 
the  judicious  use  of  painting,  by  which  an 
uniform  surface  might  be  made  as  light  as  if  it 
had  been  actually  pierced  with  windows.  The 
peristyle  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  of  St. 


Paul’s  was  painted  in  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli, 
and  the  judgment  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in 
the  selection  of  that  colour  had  been  strikingly 
proved,  when,  as  an  experiment  to  increase  the 
effect,  these  pilasters  were  painted  to  imitate 
Sienna.  The  result  was,  that  the  space  was 
apparently  diminished  to  half  its  former  dimen- 
sions. The  admirable  effect  of  distance  pro- 
duced by  the  original  blue  colour  was  totally 
destroyed  by  the  warmer  tint.  The  ceiling  of 
the  old  Italian  Opera  House  was  a skilfully 
painted  dome,  which  the  artist  had  contrived 
to  render  almost  as  majestic  in  appearance  as 
that  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  science  of  perspective 
had,  however,  lost  its  hold  upon  the  public 
mind. 

Whilst  the  admirable  works  of  Raffaelle,  in 
the  loggia  of  the  Vatican,  proved  him  to  be  the 
greatest  master  of  decoration  ; Corregio,  by 
the  introduction  of  large  figures  at  Parma,  had 
destroyed  the  impression  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  made  by  the  architecture  of 
the  church.  Mr.  Cockerell  adverted  to  several 
instances  of  the  success  and  failure  of  Julio 
Romano  and  other  great  masters ; and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a few  observations  on  painted 
glass,  the  capabilities  of  which,  in  increasing 
architectural  magnificence,  he  especially  dwelt 
upon. 

Finally,  he  mentioned  the  vast  and  increas- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron  order  of  architec- 
ture, in  its  artistic  application.  As  the  whole 
subject  of  decoration  had  been  improved,  and 
many  prejudices  removed  by  the  great  exhibi- 
tion, he  hoped  this  would  be  especially  felt  in 
reference  to  works  in  iron  ; the  forms  and  pro- 
portions of  which  had  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  Iron  order  was  essentially  Bri- 
tannic : no  other  country  possessed  equal  skill 
in  it,  or  had  employed  it  so  extensively  as  our 
own;  and  whilst,  from  the  abundance  of  wood 
and  stone  in  England,  the  Masonic  order  would 
never  cease  among  us,  the  like  abundance  of 
iron  must  cause  it  to  give  way  in  a great  degree 
to  the  new  order.  It  was  an  error  to  suppose 
this  valuable  material  incapable  or  unworthy  of 
decoration.  Iron  structures  were  susceptible 
of  a similar  classification  to  that  of  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  in  the  Masonic  order  ; 
for  they  might  be  governed  by  similar  pro- 
portions to  those  of  the  palm,  the  cane,  or  the 
reed.  The  lecturer  adverted  to  the  strength 
of  hollow  columns,  and  also  to  the  facility 
which  they  might  afford  for  the  construction 
of  Gothic  buildings,  the  characteristic  lightness 
of  which  they  would  materially  increase.  A 
Gothic  cathedral  in  this  material  might  be- 
rendered  tenfold  more  astonishing  in  its- 
effect.  Iron  columns  of  the  proportions  suit- 
able to  stone  should  be  rigidly  avoided.  Next 
to  England,  Prussia  and  France  had  been 
most  successful  in  the  employment  of  the  Iron 
order  of  architecture. 

In  concluding  his  lecture,  Professor  Cockerell 
said  he  had  always  felt  much  pleasure  in  laying 
before  the  students  the  result  of  his  continuous 
studies,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  depositories  of  the  future  architec- 
tural fame  of  England,  and  could  only  again 
urge  upon  them  the  importance  of  earnest  and 
persevering  study.  He  was  much  gratified  by 
their  zealous  and  kind  attention,  and  till  the 
next  course  of  lectures  sincerely  bade  them 
farewell. 

We  may  mention  that  these  lectures  were 
illustrated  by  an  extensive  series  of  drawings 
and  models.  The  number  of  students  attend- 
ing them  has  varied  from  about  fifty  to 
eighty.  


Suffolk  Fine-Art  Association.— The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  the  Town-hall,  Ipswich, 
when  the  report  of  the  committee  was  read  by 
Mr.  Phipson,  the  secretary,  and  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  progress  made  is  much  greater 
than  was  even  anticipated  during  the  first  year. 
The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Mr. 
T.  S.  Gowing,  a gentleman  to  whose  active 
energies  much  of  the  successful  result  is  to  be 
attributed.  He  expressed  his  approval  of  a 
proposal  by  the  committee  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  annual  exhibition  by  the  delivery 
of  a series  of  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.  The 
report  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Norwich— On  29th  ult.  the  chancel  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peters  Mancroft,  in  the  city  of 
Norwich,  was  re-opened  for  divine  service. 
The  whole  chancel  has  undergone  a new 
arrangement:  the  level  of  the  floor  altered: 
encaustic  tiles  introduced  : the  columns,  which 
are  particularly  lofty  and  well-proportioned, 
restored : and  richly  carved  benches  put  in 
the  place  of  the  old  square  pews.  It  is  in- 
tended to  arrange  the  whole  nave  and  aisles  in 
a similar  way,  as  soon  as  the  funds  required 
can  he  obtained. 

Stanford  (Norfolk). — The  old  church  here 
has  been  enlarged,  and  was  re-opened  on 
19th  ult.  The  north  aisle  has  been  rebuilt  in 
the  meantime,  and,  together  with  the  nave, 
reseated.  The  aisle  is  covered  in,  as  before, 
with  a lean-to  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  five 
windows  in  the  decorated  style,  by  Mr.  Adams, 
of  Norwich.  The  seats,  and  the  other  works 
rebudding  inclusive,  were  done  by  Mr.C.Ayton, 
of  Attleborough. 

Tunbridge. — A waterworks  company  has 
been  organised  here,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Purbrick,  C.E.  Ground  for  ponds  and 
reservoir  has  been  purchased,  and  a reservoir, 
to  contain  120,000  gallons  of  water,  or,  at  a 
trifling  further  outlay,  360,000  gallons,  is  to 
be  formed.  The  estimates  by  Mr.  Purbrick 
amount  to  2,350 1.  The  shares  have  been  all 
taken,  and  the  works  will  be  completed  in 
three  months,  unless  the  strike  of  the  engineer- 
ing masters  prevents  it. 

Reading. — Some  improvements  and  addi- 
tions are  being  made  at  the  Assize-hall, 
Reading,  including  a new  room  and  new 
entrance,  renovation  of  the  council  chamber, 
&c. 

Wolverhampton.—  The  architect’s  report  on 
the  old  collegiate,  or  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  according  to  a local  paper,  has  been 
completed.  The  foundations  of  this  very  pro- 
minent church  will  require  to  be  shored  and 
drained  throughout,  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and 
south  transept  and  aisle  to  be  renewed,  and  the 
other  roofs  repaired  before  any  other  restora- 
tions can  be  commenced.  The  present  chancel 
will  be  removed,  and  a new  one  built  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  walls, 
buttresses,  and  battlements  must  be  to  a great 
extent  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  interior  re- 
arranged. The  restoration  will  occupy  many 
years.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are 
to  contribute  3,000/.  if  the  inhabitants  provide 
an  equal  sum,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resto- 
ration fund. 

Bolton. — The  town  council  have  confirmed 
the  proceedings  of  the  market  committee, 
under  which  the  tender  of  Mr.  William  Tomp- 
kinson,  for  the  erection  of  the  new  market- 
house,  has  been  accepted  ; as  also  that  of  Mr. 
John  Evans,  for  the  erection  of  Knowsley- 
street  bridge,  arches,  &c.  Both  tenders  were 
based  on  schedules  of  prices.  One  of  the 
council  stated,  according  to  the  Bolton 
Journal,  that  be  had  heard  the  erection  of 
the  market-house  had  been  let  for  18,560/.; 
the  bridge  and  approaches  for  9,000/.  to 
10,000/. ; and  that  tbe  land,  he  believed,  would 
cost  20,000 /.  In  all,  he  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  new  market,  compensation,  & c.  inclusive, 
at  70,000/.  to  80,000/.  Other  members  of 
council  conceived  this  to  be  a grossly  exagge- 
rated estimate ; the  lowest  named,  however, 
being  in  all  admittedly  about  50,000/.  The 
mayor  stated  that,  as  to  the  market  contract, 
the  amount  depended  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  undertaking  was  carried  out,  and  on  the 
list  of  prices,  no  specific  sum  having  been 
agreed  on.  It  was  objected  that  Mr.  Evans 
had  charged  8d.  per  yard  for  excavation, 
whereas  tbe  objector  (Mr.  Haslam)  could  have 
done  it  for  7d.;  but  it  was  explained  that  the 
amount  of  depth  in  relation  to  surface  was  un- 
favourable. Mr.  Haslam  also  asked  on  whose 
plans  the  market-house  was  to  be  erected,  as 
the  architect’s  plans  were  erroneous,  two  of  the 
sheets  disagreeing.  Mr.  Robinson’s  original 
estimate  for  both  market-house  and  bridge 
was  only  13,000/.  and  for  the  shops  in  Knows- 
ley-st'reet  and  Fish-market,  5,000/.  The  area 
of  the  market-house,  it  was  stated,  would  be 
7,188  yards.  The  mayor  said  that  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s plans  were  being  adopted,  with  altera- 


tions. Mr.  Haslam  was  about  to  move  an 
amendment,  when  he  was  told  he  was  too 
late,  and  the  committee’s  proceedings  were 
confirmed,  with  two  dissentients. 

Stainland,  Halifax.— New  school-rooms  are 
now  being  erected  at  Holywell  Green,  Stain- 
land,  near  Halifax,  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
John  Crossley,  ex  mayor  of  Halifax.  They 
are  situated  on  an  elevated  site  on  the  turnpike 
road,  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  are  in- 
tended for  numerous  children  from  the  sur  - 
rounding mills.  The  principal  room  is  48  feet 
by  30  feet,  connected  with  which  are  two  class- 
rooms, 17  feet  6 inches  X 14  feet  6 inches,  and 
an  infant-school  30  feet  X 30  feet.  Galleries  are 
provided  both  for  the  large  school-room  and  for 
the  infants’.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are  en- 
trance-porches for  the  children,  with  suitable 
accommodation  for  washing  hands,  &c.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  domestic  Tudor,  and 
the  front  elevation  is  divided  by  an  ornamental 
bell-turret,  with  a clock,  protected  by  a pro- 
jecting barge-board  with  carved  wooden 
brackets.  Two  porches  with  a high  terrace- 
wall  and  decorated  iron  railings,  and  flights  of 
steps,  serve  to  give  effect  to  the  design ; the 
steps  being  required  by  the  difference  of  levels 
of  the  site  and  the  public  pathway,  and  which 
will  be  used  only  by  visitors,  masters,  and 
others.  The  whole  is  to  be  warmed  by  hot 
water.  The  material  used  is  a Yorkshire  stone, 
from  the  Radcliffe  Delft  quarry.  Mr.  Joseph 
James  is  the  architect;  and  the  cost  will 
amount  to  about  900/. 

Swansea. — Some  proposals  have  just  been 
agreed  to  between  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  and 
the  corporation  of  Swansea,  so  says  the 
Cardiff  Guardian,  as  to  the  docks  of  this 
place,  namely,  that  if  the  corporation  would 
agree  to  a boundary  extending  from  outside 
the  lookout-house,  in  a straight  line  to  the  o'd 
gate-house  on  the  sands,  giving  his  Grace  the 
land  seaward  of  thi3  line,  he  would  abandon 
the  claim  which  he  was  advised  he  had  to 
several  portions  of  land  north  of  the  proposed 
line.  On  this  proposition  being  agreed  to, 
the  dock  company,  of  which  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  is  the  chairman,  agreed  to  release 
the  corporation  from  the  subscription  of 
20,000 /.  towards  the  undertaking,  as  well  as 
from  the  guarantee  to  the  amount  of  50,000/. 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament.  On  this  offer 
being  unanimously  accepted  by  the  corpora- 
tion, it  was  announced  that  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  would  visit  Swansea,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  first  spade  in  the  ground, 
in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 

Holyhead. — About  5,500,000  tons  of  mate- 
rial out  of  the  6,000,000  required  to  form  the 
breakwater  have  been  deposited.  Some  of  the 
stones  submerged  weigh  upwards  of  20  tons. 
They  are  extracted,  as  we  have  before  noted, 
from  a mountain  of  schist  about  half  a 
mile  from  Holyhead,  and  are  run  down  by 
railways  to  the  sea.  Charges  of  50,000  lbs.  of 
gunpowder  are  fired  by  galvanic  batteries  in 
the  dislodgment  of  the  quartz. 

Chester. — The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  re- 
ported, has  offered  to  give  10,000/.  towards 
building  and  endowing  a Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  at  Chester. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — The  imports  of  timber  in 
1851  at  this  port,  according  to  the  Gateshead 
Observer,  were  15,172  loads  in  fifty-nine 
vessels,  or  about  2,860  loads,  and  eleven 
vessels  more  than  in  1850. 

Over-Darwen. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  H. 
P.  Horner  that  the  chapel  stated  in  our  last 
week’s  number,  under  head  of  Preston,  as 
having  been  undermined  by  coal-workings,  is 
St.  James’s  Chapel,  Over-Darwen,  near  Black- 
burn, not  Preston,  as  stated. 

Sunderland. — From  a report  by  Mr.  Meikto 
the  River  Wear  Commission  it  appears  that  an 
extension  of  the  piers  seaward  has  been  re- 
commended, at  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
30,000/.  for  the  north  pier  and  20,000/.  for  the 
south.  The  recommendation  has  been  rejected, 
however,  in  the  meantime,  on  account  of  the 
expense.  A breakwater  at  the  west  side  of  the 
dock  entrance  has  been  ordered,  with  experi- 
ments to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  silting  up 
of  the  harbour. 

Edinburgh. — The  tower  of  Greenside  Church 


has  just  been  completed.  It  rises  100  feet 
above  the  threshold  of  the  church. 

Elgin. — Street  and  shop  building  seems  to 
be  in  active  progress  here,  some  of  it  on  plans 
furnished  by  Messrs.  Reid,  architects. 

Forres. — One  of  the  town  council,  Mr. 
Manford,  has  prepared  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  erection  of  new  markets  at  Forres. 
A joint-stock  company  is  to  be  formed  to  carry 
them  out. 

St.  Heliers. — A new  cemetery,  according  to 
the  Jersey  Times,  is  to  be  formed  at  not  less 
than  a mile  from  the  town. 


POLYCHROMY. 

The  subject  of  Polychromy,  lately  debated 
at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  im- 
plicates a vastly  more  important  principle  than 
mere  archaeological  curiosity,  for  I am  afraid 
that  if  it  could  be  once  proved  that  the  Greeks 
pursued  this  system,  so  weighty  in  their 
authority  in  these  matters,  many  of  us  would 
be  led  into  a practice  derogatory,  I think,  to 
the  grandeur  of  our  art,  repugnant  to  a re- 
fined taste,  and  calculated  in  its  results  to 
draw  us  on  to  a puerile  barbarism,  destroying 
that  which  is  incontestably  the  great  principle 
of  our  art,  viz.,  Form, — by  setting  up  as  a 
rival  to  it,  what  good  sense  and  taste  tell  us  is 
and  must  be  merely  an  ornamental  accessory, 
namely,  colour ; and  we  may  be  sure  that  if 
the  Greeks  really  did  pursue  this  system  their 
knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  art  was 
infinitely  inferior  to  our  own,  and  their  station, 
as  models  of  perfection,  would  be  justly  for- 
feited. I will  enter  into  no  long  statement 
of  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  as 
far  as  architecture  is  concerned  ; but  will  refer 
immediately  to  that  important  adjunct  of  it — 
Sculpture.  Let  us  refer  to  what  one  of  the 
most  judicious  reasoners  on  art  the  world  has 
produced,  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  considers  the  true 
aim  and  meaning  of  art,  and  of  sculpture 
especially.  “ Imitation,”  he  says,  “ is  the 
means,  and  not  the  aim,  of  art.  Sculpture  is 
an  art  of  much  more  simplicity  and  uniformity 
than  painting : the  object  of  its  pursuits  may 
be  comprised  in  two  words — form  and  cha- 
racter ; and  if,  by  a false  imitation  of  nature, 
or  mean  ambition  of  producing  a picturesque 
effect  or  illusion  of  any  kind,  all  the  grandeur 
of  idea  which  this  art  endeavours  to  excite  be 
degraded  or  destroyed,  we  may  boldly  oppose 
ourselves  to  any  such  innovation.  If  the 
producing  of  a deception  be  the  summit  of  this 
art,  let  us  at  once  give  to  statues  the  addition 
of  colour.  If  the  business  of  sculpture  were 
to  administer  pleasure  to  ignorance,  or  a mere 
entertainment  to  the  senses,  the  Venus  de 
Medici  might  certainly  receive  much  improve- 
ment by  colour;  but  the  character  of  sculpture 
makes  it  her  duty  to  afford  delight  of  a dif- 
ferent and  of  perhaps  a higher  kind.”  Over 
and  over  again  he  denounces  the  attempt  at 
deception  as  but  the  lowest  province,  and  not 
even  the  legitimate  one  of  art ; and  observes, 
as  a fundamental  ground  common  to  them  all, 
that  they  address  themselves  only  to  two 
faculties  of  the  mind,  — “ its  imagination 
and  its  sensibility.”  All  educated  minds 
will,  I think,  concur  with  him : it  is  for  the 
vulgar  to  be  struck  with  barbaric  pearl  and 
gold,  to  stand  open-mouthed  over  minutely 
painted  drapery,  and  the  painfully  life-like 
imitations  of  clever  wax-work.  It  would  seem 
indeed  hardly  necessary  to  treat  this  subject 
seriously ; but  that  in  an  assembly  practically 
connected  with  all  the  arts  such  a system  has 
been  approved  of  and  advocated.  As  to  the 
result  of  such  a practice  we  may  learn  what 
it  would  be  from  what  it  has  been.  At  the 
close  of  the  16th  century  there  existed  in  Spain 
a school  of  painted  sculpture  of  a most 
remarkable  excellence,  in  which  the  works  of 
Hernandez  and  Juan  de  Juniare  pre-eminent; 
but  as  time  flew  on,  and  as  genius  died  without 
successors,  the  real  art  of  that  school  departed. 
Form,  the  most  difficult  and  highest  branch  of 
all  art,  was  soon  neglected  and  quickly  lost,  and 
finally  Colour  became  the  artist’s  sole  study, 
and  the  school  was  drowned  in  a deluge  of 
yellows,  reds,  and  blues  : a similar  fate  would 
probably  follow  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  among  ourselves,  for  from  a vicious 
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principle  we  must  expect  bad  results  as  a sure 
sequence.  In  the  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia 
we  have  another  instance  of  the  bad  effect  of 
colour  as  applied  to  sculpture,  for  I think  those 
who  have  seen  his  works  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  coloured  subjects  are  ruined,  whilst 
his  works  in  marble  or  plain  porcelain  are 
admirable.  I think  that  no  man  of  taste  would 
desire  to  see  a repetition  of  the  frieze  on  the 
Hospital  of  Pistoia  except  as  a curiosity  ; and 
I would  invoke  the  great  names  of  the  noblest 
period  of  art  which  modern  times  has  known 
— Sangallo,  Sansovino,  Palladio,  Raffaelle, 
Sanmichele,  Peruzzi,  and  Michelangelo, — as 
powerful  authorities  against  the  introduction  of 
such  a system,  which,  whether  practised  by  the 
Greeks  or  not,  is  revolting  to  the  dignity, 
grandeur,  and  simplicity  of  a noble  art,  feeling, 
from  what  we  know  of  their  principles  and 
practice,  that  they  would  energetically  have 
opposed  such  a system,  and  never  have  allowed, 
as  was  asserted  at  these  meetings,  that  if  the 
ancient  buildings  were  so  treated,  it  should  be 
our  “ pride  and  pleasure  ” to  imitate,  and  our 
ambition  to  equal  them.  J.  B.  Waring. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Kroll  Winter  Garden  at  Berlin. — After 
I this  splendid  establishment  had  been  con- 
I sumed  by  fire  last  year,  its  re-opening,  after 
i complete  reconstruction,  took  place  on  the 
24th  February.  A spacious  entrance,  capable 
of  accommodating  two  coaches,  leads  the 
visitor  through  a vestibule  to  the  entrance, 
where  the  bureau  and  the  wardrobe  are 
situated.  To  the  right,  an  elegant  winding 
staircase  of  iron  leads  to  the  corridor  and  the 
boxes  of  the  first  saloon.  This,  called  the 
Roman  Saloon,  has  a length  of  8D  feet,  by  36 
feet  of  breadth,  and  26  feet  high.  It-  is 
painted  gold,  white,  and  red,  and  the  ceiling 
has  casettes,  which  surround  two  large  fresco 
paintings.  The  walls  are  ornamented  with 
groups  in  medallions.  Large  mirrors,  12  feet 
by  6,  ornament  the  walls.  By  a colonnade, 
which  divides  the  saloons,  we  reach  the  King's 
Saloon,  which  has  a length  of  100  feet,  by  78 
feet  broad,  and  40  feet  high.  Six  chandeliers 
spread  the  light  of  900  gas  tapers  over  the 
space.  The  saloon  and  the  surrounding  boxes 
are  painted  white,  gold,  and  green.  The 
architecture  is  that  of  the  Renaissance  style: 

! grooved  out  gilt  pilasters  end  into  caryatides, 
which  support  the  ceiling;  they  are  modelled 
by  Professor  Fischer.  The  ceiling  consists  of 
a network  of  gilt  ornaments,  containing 
medallion  portraits  of  poets,  painters,  and 
architects.  The  third  apartment  is  called  the 
Knights'  Saloon,  and  is  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  former.  The  ornamentation  con- 
sists of  paintings  representing  sports  and 
medieval  gymnastics  in  eighteen  arched 
niches.  The  other  appurtenances  of  the  new 
Kroll  Winter  Garden  are  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, and  the  whole  ornamented,  moreover, 
with  plants  and  shrubs.  The  very  large  at- 
tendance on  the  opening  and  subsequent  day, 

I proved  the  liking  of  winter  gardens  by  the 
I arge  population  of  the  Prussian  capital. 

The  Gallery  of  Ancient  Paintings  in  Sckliess- 
' heim  Castle,  Bavaria. — King  Maximilian  of 
I Bavaria  has  commissioned  M.  Zimmermann, 
central  director  of  galleries,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  this  collection  ( Ahnen  Gallerie).  It 
comprises  about  two  hundred  portraits  of  the 
: rulers  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  and  begins 
with  Otto  the  greater  in  the  year  1180,  who 
i tlie  first  Duke  of  Bavaria  of  the  house  of 
Wittelsbach.  The  locale  chosen  is  a large 
’ saloon-like  corridor  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
' castle.  Amongst  the  portraits  are  some  of 
• great  va,ue>  especially  by  Behem,  a pupil  of 
Albrecht  Durer.  Many  were  much  impaired 
. by  age  and  bad  usage,  but  have  been  ably 
restored  by  the  conservators  of  the  royal 
! galleries.  Besides  their  historical  value,  the 
) portraits  are  faithful  specimens  of  the  costume, 
i and  the  gorgeousness  of  those  times,  as  the 
- dresses  of  some  of  the  princesses  seem  actually' 

I strewed  with  jewels. 

Kaulbach’s  Frescoes. — The  designs  made 
l after  the  frescoes  of  the  New  Berlin  Museum,  : 
i have  been  sold  by  Kaulbach  to  a Berlin  pub- 1 


lishing  firm,  for  1,000  thalers  (150/.)  The 
high-minded  artist  did  not  take  the  money, 
hut  presented  it  to  the  fund  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Cologne  Cathedral.  The  king,  also,  has 
again  this  year  allotted  50,000  thalers  for  that 
purpose,  which,  with  some  lotteries  and  the 
like  aid,  will  adequately  contribute  towards 
somewhat  upraising  this  hugest  pile  of  me- 
diaeval building. 


“THE  BUILDER”  ABROAD. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Sociftd  Libre  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  Feb.  3,  M.  Moultat  made  a report 
upon  a series  of  numbers  of  the  Builder. 
The  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts * says  : — “ This  very 
interesting  report,  which  contained  a descrip- 
tion of  several  remarkable  monuments,  was 
sent  to  the  publishing  committee,  who,  after 
examination,  decided  that  an  analysis  of  it 
should  be  published  in  the  Revue  des  Beaux 
Arts.  M.  Moultat  was  congratulated  on  his 

work.” The  last  number  of  the  Journal  de 

l’ Architecture  et  des  Arts  relatifs  de  la  Con- 
struction, published  in  Belgium, f contains  the 
first  part  of  a translation  of  the  articles  “ On 
the  Dome  in  Modem  Architecture,”  by  Mr. 
Huggins,  which  appeared  in  our  journal  some 
time  ago.  Amongst  the  illustrations  is  an 
engraving,  also  from  our  pages,  of  the  Street 
Elevation  in  Manchester  (Messrs.  Starkey  and 
Co.  architects),  which  we  published  some  time 
since.  The  Journal  de  l' Architecture  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  conducted.  The  number  to 
which  we  have  referred  contains  an  elaborate 
article  on  the  ancient  Roman  Roads  traversing 
Belgium,  by  M.  Van  der  Rit,  architect,  with 
many  illustrations,  and  a map  of  Belgium, 
showing  the  course  of  all  the  roads. 


THE  HOLM  FIRTH  CATASTROPHE. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  multitude  of  sufferers  by 
the  bursting  of  the  Bilberry  reservoir,  at  Holm- 
firth,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ We  find  that  Eliza  Marsden  came  to  her 
death  by  drowning,  caused  by  the  bursting  of 
the  Bilberry  reservoir.  We  also  find  that  the 
Bilberry  reservoir  was  defective  in  its  original 
construction,  and  that  the  commissioners,  engi- 
neers, and  overlookers  were  grossly  culpable 
in  not  seeing  to  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
works ; that  the  commissioners,  in  permitting 
the  Bilberry  reservoir  to  remain  for  several 
years  in  a dangerous  state  with  a full  know- 
ledge thereof,  and  not  lowering  the  waste-pit, 
have  been  guilty  of  wilful  and  culpable  negli- 
gence, and  we  regret  that  the  reservoir  being 
under  the  management  of  a corporation  pre- 
vents us  from  bringing  in  a verdict  of 
manslaughter,  as  we  are  convinced  that  the 
gross  and  culpable  negligence  of  the  commis- 
sioners would  have  subjected  them  to  such  a 
verdict  had  they  been  in  the  position  of  a 
private  individual  or  a firm.  We  also  hope 
that  the  Legislature  will  take  into  its  most 
serious  consideration  the  propriety  of  making 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
properties  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  exposed 
to  danger  from  reservoirs  placed  by  corpora- 
tions in  situations  similar  to  those  under  the 
charge  of  the  Holme  Reservoir  Commis- 
sioners.” 

It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  a Mr.  Leather, 
that  “ if  a hole  of  18  feet  had  been  made  in 
the  waste-pit  above  the  shuttle,  the  accident 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  prevented. 
He  himself  would  have  lowered  the  waste-pit 
below  the  level  of  the  embankment.  This 
could  have  been  done  at  a trifling  expense;  in 
fact,  would  only  have  cost  about  12/.  10s.” 

Mr.  Littlewood,  an  architect  and  a com- 
missioner, stated  that  so  far  back  as  1846  he 
had  pointed  out  the  danger,  and  that  an  order 
was  given  to  form  this  very  opening;  that  he 
had  employed  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Co.  stone- 
masons, to  do  the  work,  but  that  some  of  the 
commissioners  threatened,  if  he  proceeded,  to 
resist  the  attempt  by  force  ! 

A fatality  far  worse  than  even  that  at  Holm- 
firth  is  dreaded,  it  appears,  at  Sheerness,  which 
lies  8 feet  to  10  feet  below  high-water  mark  at 

* For  Feb.  15.  Rue  de  Clichy,  No.  78. 
t Livraisou  4 of  the  4th  yeir.  Office,  No.  25,  Mon- 
tague-aux-Herbes-Potagcres,  Brussels. 


spring  tides,  while  the  beach  wall  and  the 
stonework  of  the  dockyard  are  not  even  a 
single  foot  higher  than  the  usual  reach  of  these 
tides,  which  only  require  the  aid  of  a strong 
north-east  wind  to  enable  them  to  inundate  the 
whole  town  and  its  vicinity.  The  walls,  more- 
over, are  said  to  be  not  sufficient  in  strength, 
even  as  they  are. 


SWANSEA  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

This  academy  is  now  to  be  erected  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  architect ; Mr.  Rayner,  builder.  The 
style  is  Tudor,  and  the  arrangement  consists 
of  a school-room,  70  feet  in  length,  by  2 7 feet 
in  breadth,  with  open  timber  l oof;  two  class- 
rooms, each  27  feet  by  16  feet;  hat  and  cloak 
room,  a large  dining-hall,  library,  under- 
master’s sitting-room,  and  residence  for  the 
head  master,  with  accommodation  for  sixty 
boarders  ; all  being  approached  by  an  entrance- 
hall,  and  united  by  a groined  corridor,  100 
feet  in  length  (a  separate  approach  and  en- 
trance being  provided  for  the  master’s  house). 
The  entrance-hall  forms  the  base  of  a tower, 
terminating  in  an  octagon,  60  feet  high.  The 
principal  front  faces  the  south-west,  and  is 
200  feet  long,  with  a terrace  20  feet  broad, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  the  building, 
and  finished  by  a bank,  sloping  towards  an 
extensive  play-ground.  The  walls  are  to  be 
built  with  the  native  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings. 

This  institution  was  founded,  says  the 
“ Swansea  Guide,”  “ by  the  Right  Rev.  Hugh 
Gore,  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  and  Lismore, 
in  Ireland,  who  endowed  'it  with  650  acres  of 
land,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  by  deed 
bearing  date  the  19th  September,  1682,  for 
the  free  education,  in  virtue  and  good  litera- 
ture, of  sons  of  the  poorer  sort  of  burgesses  of 
Swansea.” 


TELEGRAPH  COMMUNICATION— SAINT 
GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL. 

In  these  days  when  every  effort  is  made  to 
improve  social  facilities  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
complete  and  perfect  every  arrangement  that 
can  conduce  to  health  or  convenience,  it  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  call  attention  to  a 
system  of  telegraph  communication  just 
adopted  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Dr.  Pitman, 
the  zealous  physician  attached  to  the  hospital, 
desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the  annoyance  occa- 
sioned to  the  patients  by  the  noisy  transmis- 
sion of  orders  through  the  different  wards 
(thus  the  hall-porter  was  accustomed  to  ring  a 
large  bell  in  the  hall  until  it  drew  all  the  nurses 
into  the  corridors,  and  then  he  shouted  out  the 
orders  he  had  to  give  them),  requested  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  Braithwaite,  the  engi- 
neer, who  visited  tli3  hospital  and  suggested 
the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  done. 

In  the  hall  is  a column  three  feet  high, 
having  in  its  top  a dial  on  whmh  are  engraved 
a number  of  signals: — on  th>.  walls  of  the 
different  wards  are  corresponding  dials  simi- 
larly engraved,  but  much  larger  ; a>  d when  the 
pointer  to  the  dial  in  the  hall  is  moved  to  any 
signal,  all  the  others  move  in  precisely  the 
same  way — and  at  the  same  time  a little  ham- 
mer falls  on  a small  bell,  and  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  pointer  has  moved.  In  ti.  »s 
way  about  fifty  signals  are  transmitted  daily  in 
each  ward  without  the  possibility  of  error  or 
the  least  noise.  The  cost  in  the  first  instance 
we  are  told  was  very  trifling,  and  that  of  main- 
tenance is  really  nothing.  The  same  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  useful  in  dwelling-houses 
for  ordinary  domestic  use.  Messrs.  Thompson 
and  Grafton  executed  the  work. 


Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
It  is  understood  that  the  present  commis- 
sioners will  not  appoint  a new  engineer,  con- 
sidering that  the  five  surveyors  who  superin- 
tend the  five  districts,  into  which  the  property 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  is 
divided,  are  equal  to  all  that  may  be  required 
of  them.  The  fact  is,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  anything : they  are  about  86,000/.  in  debt, 
without  the  means  of  clearing  themselves,  so 
that  the  execution  of  any  works  of  conse- 
quence is  quite  out  of  the  question. 
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the  PLYMOUTH  AND  COTTONIAN  LIBRARIES. 

Messrs.  WIQHTWICK  AND  DAMANT,  Aechitects. 


PLYMOUTH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

The  Plymouth  Public  Library,  of  which  we 
this  week  give  a view,  has  lately  been  altered 
and  enlarged  fror.  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Wightwick  and  Damant,  for  the  reception  of  a 
munificent  donation  from  W.  Cotton,  Esq. 
F.S.A.  &c.  of  Highfield,  near  Plymouth. 

This  donation,  consisting  of  scarce  and 
valuable  engravings,  original  sketches  and 
etchings  by  the  old  masters,  with  other  curio- 
sities of  literature  and  art,  will  occupy  one  of 
the  new  rooms  added  to  the  original  building, 
and  be  called  the  Cottonian  Library.  The 
room  is  32  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  and  up- 
wards of  20  feet  in  extreme  height.  The  sides, 
which  will  be  hidden  principally  by  cases,  are 
plain,  but  the  ceiling  is  of  ornamental  charac- 
ter. A plate -glass  lantern  gives  light  to  the 
room. 

The  remaining  internal  additions  consist  of 
a news-room  24  by  20  feet,  a law  library,  and  | 
an  additional  general  library,  each  36  by  20  feet,  j 

The  only  portion  of  the  exterior  which  is  ■ 
visible  (that  shown  in  our  engraving),  fronts ; 
Cornwall- street,  and  is  Italian  in  character. 
The  length  of  the  fagade  is  above  50  feet,  and 
its  height  in  the  centre  48  feet.  The  effect  is 
satisfactory,  but  would  seem  to  be  injured  by 
the  projecting  houses  on  either  side. 

Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Plymouth,  builder, 
executed  the  work  at  an  expense  of  something 
under  1,200/. 


THE  NEW  ENCLOSURE,  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Tiie  new  enclosure  round  the  British  Mu-  i 
i seum  is  now  nearly  completed;  and  whatever  i 
opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  expe-  | 
diency  or  otherwise  of  putting  up  so  large  and  j 
: costly  a railing,  it  must  be  pronounced  a fine  j 
, work  of  its  class. 

The  iron-work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs,  j 
Walker,  of  York,  and  the  very  great  pains  j 
they  have  taken  from  first  to  last  to  carry  out  j 
i their  contract  in  all  respects,  well  deserves 
' commendation. 

The  models  were  executed  by  various  par-  j 
ties  : they  were  commenced  by  Lovati,  an  artist  J 
I of  considerable  talent,  who,  however,  died  be-  ; 
fore  he  had  made  much  progress : they  were  | 
then  taken  up  and  completed  by  Mr.  Thomas  j 
and  by  Messrs.  Collmann  and  Davis. 

The  frieze  is  wholly  of  hammered  iron  : the 
remainder  of  the  iron-work  is  cast  from  metal 
moulds,  and  was  chiefly  piece-moulded,  in 
order  to  obtain  relief.  The  carriage-gates  are 
opened  by  a windlass,  both  sides  opening 
simultaneously.  Each  half  of  these  gates 
weighs  upwards  of  five  tons.  An  underground 
passage  gives  access  to  the  works  for  oiling 
the  machinery  and  pivots,  &c. 

The  height  of  the  granite  curb  varies  from 
2 ft.  9 in.  to  3 ft.  9 in.  : the  height  of  the  iron- 
work is  9 feet  up  to  the  top  rail : the  length  of 
the  whole  palisade,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  is  about  800  feet. 

The  iron- work  was  contracted  for  by  Mr. 


Walker,  whose  tender,  amounting  to  6,786/- 
was  the  lowest.  The  actual  cost  will  probably 
be  a trifle  less,  on  account  of  some  small  omis- 
sions. 

The  granite  pedestals  are  intended  to  receive 
sitting  statues  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Milton, 
and  Newton,  small  sketches  for  which  have 
been  modelled  by  Sir  Richard  Westmacott. 

We  have  engraved  one  of  the  foot-gates, 
as  affording  the  best  means  of  showing  the 
work  on  a large  scale.  The  spear-tops  and 
some  other  parts  are  gilded. 


Stone  Walls  or  Hedges  ?— At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Haddington  Farmers’  Club, 
Mr.  Scott  Skirving,  of  Campton,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  question,  “Whether  stone  walls 
or  hedges  form  the  more  economical  fences  for 
arable  lands  ? and  secondly,  what  are  the  best 
modes  of  rearing  and  maintaining  hedges  ?” 
The  meeting,  after  some  discussion,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  walls  in  high  climates 
and  indifferent  soils,  but  of  hedges  in  all  suit- 
able situations. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Markets. — A 
numerous  meeting  has  been  held  at  Brentford, 
to  promote  the  adoption  of  a site  in  that  vici- 
nity for  the  proposed  new  metropolitan  cattle 
markets.  The  site  recommended  adjoins  the 
Thames,  and  is  supposed  to  be  highly  suitable 
on  account  of  the  facilities  presented  by  its 
direct  communication,  through  the  various, 
railways,  with  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Royal  Princess’s  Theatre. — The  construction 
of  the  dramatic  romance,  called  The  Corsican 
Brothers,  which  has  been  produced  here  with 
great  success,  is  very  peculiar,  and  it  is  carried 
out  with  a completeness  and  a power  that 
render  it  singularly  effective.  One  peculiarity 
is,  that  the  action  of  the  first  and  second  acts 
is  supposed  to  occur  simultaneously.  While 
the  first  act  ends  with  the  one  brother  and  his 
mother  in  the  hall  of  their  chateau,  on  the 
stage,  and  a tableau  revealing,  as  in  a vision, 
the  death  in  a duel  of  the  other  brother,  the 
second  act  ends  with  the  duel  on  the  stage, 
and  the  interior  of  the  chateau  as  a tableau  in 
the  back-ground.  The  supernatural  effects 
are  admirably  well  managed.  The  burden  of 
the  piece  is  borne  by  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  who 
plays  the  two  brothers,  with  great  ability  and 
effect.  Mr.  Wigan  has  a too  life-like  sketch 
of  a French  roue  duellist,  which  he  fills  up 
with  the  hand  of  a master;  and  all  the  smaller 
parts  are  well  played.  The  scenery,  especially 
the  interior  of  the  Opera  House,  Paris,  during 
a masqued  ball  (painted  by  Dayes  and  Aglio), 
is  very  clever. 

The  French  Plays.— Dejazet  is  one  of  the 
greatest  mistresses  of  her  art,  in  her  peculiar 
line,  living,  and  may  be  usefully  studied  by  all 
our  English  comedy  actresses  with  but  two  or 
three  exceptions.  It  is  not  acting  by  starts 
with  her  : it  is  not  a series  of  speeches  and 
relapses,  but  a complete  identification  with  the 
part,  whether  in  conversation  or  silent.  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  begun  his  season  well,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  house 
on  Wednesday  night  when  Ccesar  et  Napo- 
leon and  Les  premieres  Armes  de  Richelieu 
were  played,  is  receiving  the  encouragement 
he  deserves. 


THE  COST  OF  COLNEY  HATCH  COUNTY 
LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

\ou  will,  I trust,  follow  Mr.  Northall 
Lawrie’s  example,  and  not  be  deterred  from 
freely  animadverting  upon  the  matter  of  the 
Colney  Hatch  Asylum  by  its  being  “ an  un- 
pleasant affair.”  Were  their  unpleasantness 
allowed  to  operate  as  a bar  to  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion, impunity  would  be  held  out  to  all 
abuses.  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is,  as 
Carlyle  says,  “ nothing  like  making  a row 
about  things.”  I once  told  an  editor  friend  of 
mine,  whose  foible  was  scrupulousness  and 
false  delicacy,  that  either  an  action  against  him 
for  libel,  or  a horsewhipping,  which  would 
enable  him  to  bring  his  action  for  assault 
against  the  flagellator,  would  be  the  making  of 
his  publication.  Speaking  quite  impartially 
and  disinterestedly,  I should  recommend  the 
chance  of  a horsewhipping,  with  a thousand 
pounds  damages,  as  the  best  course  of  all. 

Q.  in  the  Corner. 

Sir, — A second  premium  for  a design  for 
the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  having  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Harris,  I am  aware 
that  the  Editor  of  The  Builder  would  feel  a 
delicacy  in  making  any  observations  on  the 
deception  that  seems  to  have  been  practised  as 
to  the  cost  of  the  selected  design,  which  had, 
at  all  events,  one  vote  (I  can  affirm)  in  opposi- 
tion to  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of 
the  second  design,  simply  because  it  was 
stated  that  it  would  be  less  expensive. 
Surely,  however,  it  is  due  to  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public  that  you  should  record 
the  facts.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  state, 
as  already  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  the 
magistrates  held  a meeting  on  26th  ult.  at 
which  Mr.  Northall  Laurie  made  an  able 
statement  as  to  the  new  asylum,  the  expendi- 
ture on  which  structure,  he  alleged,  would 
now  exceed  290,000/.  although  Mr.  Daukes’s 
estimate  for  the  plan  selected  in  competition 
was  only  80,000/.  to  which,  however,  must  be 
added  34,000/.  in  consequence  of  alterations 
which  were  made  after  the  selection,  especially 
in  the  wards,  which  were  regarded  as  too 
small,  and  for  ventilating  and  other  towers, 
two  school-rooms,  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
chapel  and  offices.  That  thus  1 14,000/.  was 
the  actual  amount  of  the  architect’s  first  esti- 
mates, but  that  the  lowest  tender,  subse- 
quently obtained,  was  26,000/.  beyond  these 


estimates,  or  138,000/.  That  a number  of 
things,  moreover,  were  proposed  in  the  in- 
structions which  were  not  provided  for  even 
in  these  estimates,  such  as  a boundary 
brick  wall,  2.500/. ; earthwork  and  laying  out 
grounds,  12,281/.  odd ; and  even  roads, 
16,430/.  A fee  of  300/.  had  been  given 
for  a design  for  laying  out  the  grounds. 
Such  expenditure  he  regarded  as  a reck- 
less waste  of  the  ratepayers’  money.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Laurie  carried  a motion 
that  the  Court  be  furnished  with  the  instruc- 
tion issued  in  July  1847,  for  the  gu  dance  of 
parties  competing,  and  with  any  subsequent 
ones,  also  the  specification,  and  the  total  ex- 
penses. Mr.  Pownall  replied  at  some  length 
to  Mr.  Laurie,  and  stated  that,  without  alter- 
ing the  plan,  they  were  able  to  accommodate 
1,500  instead  of  1,000  patients,  by  improving 
the  interior  fittings  ; and  that  if  the  building 
were  to  be  again  erected,  and  another  corn" 
mittee  appointed,  he  was  not  aware  that  any 
material  alteration  could  be  made  in  the  ex- 
pense. What  a lesson  this  should  be  to  com- 
mittees appointed  to  select  designs  sent  in  for 
competition,  and  to  architects  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  waste  their  time  on  a chance. 

A Justice  of  Peace. 

*#*  “A  J ustice  ” comes  much  nearer  our 
motives  for  silence  on  this  occasion  than  “ Q.” 
We  can  honestly  fulfil  our  duty  to  the  public 
without  any  fear  or  probability  of  a “ horse- 
whipping;” and  fortunately  our  journal  does 
not  need  the  assistance  of  so  slashing  a 
catastrophe. 


THE  PRACTICAL  INSTRUCTION  OF 
WORKMEN. 

LECTURES  AT  GEOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

A correspondent,  “ C.  B.  A.”  in  a com- 
munication which  we  regret  that  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  giving  verbatim,  offers,  on  the 
course  of  lectures  now  in  progress  at  the  Geo- 
logical Museum,  some  important  reflections,  the 
pith  of  which  consists  in  a proposal  to  substitute 
for  mere  words,  models,  drawings,  &c.  a prac- 
tical explanation  and  conduction  of  some  one 
process  of  manufacture  or  art,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, throughout  all  its  details,  so  as  to  in- 
terest and  instruct  the  workman,  occupied  in 
general  with  merely  some  one  detail,  as  to  the 
whole  series  of  operations  throughout  which  the 
material  he  works  with  passes  in  its  progress 
from  the  raw  state  to  the  state  of  finished  per- 
fection as  an  article  of  sale.  In  this  way  the 
workman  would  be  enlightened  not  only  as  to 
facts,  but  their  relations  or  connections,  in 
practical  sequence.  It  is,  as  the  writer  agrees 
with  us  in  remarking,  a gross  error  to  imagine 
that  a collection  of  mere  facts  is  knowledge. 
The  relation,  order,  sequence,  and  other  con- 
nections of  facts  are  absolutely  essential  to  a 
true  knowledge  even  of  the  facts  themselves, 
which,  without  their  relations,  are  but  so  many 
bricks  without  either  the  mortar  to  cement 
them  or  the  plan  on  which  they  are  to  be 
cemented.  “ C.  B.  A.”  admits  that  in  such  a 
lecture  as  that  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  on  glass, 
no  attentive  workman  could  fail  to  add  to  his' 
store  of  facts;  but  he  demurs  to  the  conclusion 
that  any  workman  can  ever  be  practically  im- 
proved by  such  lectures,  and  if  not  practically 
improved,  where  is  the  gain  ? 


GAS  LIGHTING. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs. 
Tallis  with  a letter  in  which  they  explain 
that  they  had  no  intention,  in  the  pam- 
phlet lately  noticed  in  our  columns,  to 
infer  that  low-priced  gas  was  invariably  or 
necessarily  dear  gas,  although  their  facts  and 
figures  went  to  prove  that  the  gas  supplied  by 
the  Central  Consumers’  Company  was  bad. 
Messrs.  Tallis  do  not  deny  that  much  dear  gas 
is  also  bad,  and  they  complain  that  we  mis- 
construed their  meaning  altogether  in  sup- 
posing that  they  wished  to  advocate  the  cause 
of  dear  gas.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they 
thus  appear  to  regard  the  movement  in  favour 
of  cheap  and  good  gas  as  a practicable  and  a 
reasonable  one.  As  to  our  misconstruction  of 
the  purpose  implied  in  the  title  to  their  pam- 
phlet “ Is  low-priced  gas  cheap  gas  ?”  it 
appears  that  Messrs.  Tallis  merely,  but,  we 


think,  unfortunately,  adopted  that  title  from 
the  Journal  of  Gas  Lighting — a journal  en- 
tirely in  the  interests  of  the  old  companies, 
who  erroneously  imagine  that  their  prosperity 
is  necessarily  connected  with  dear  gas  al- 
though their  own  Parliamentary  returns 
clearly  prove  the  very  contrary.  An  article 
with  the  title  in  question  had  appeared  in  the 
Gas  Journal,  and  Messrs.  Tallis  simply 
adopted  it  as  a connective  link  in  a cognate 
question,  overlooking,  we  presume,  not  only 
its  origin  but  the  strongly  negative  inference 
which  such  a question,  put  in  such  a way, 
would  tend  universally  to  evoke  in  the  public 
mind.  The  negative  strength  implied  in  an 
affirmative  question  is  well  known,  and  hence 
in  the  present  instance  its  adoption  in  the 
journal  of  the  upholders  of  dear  gas.  Messrs. 
I’allis,  we  must  add,  complain  of  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  the  Central  Consumers’  Com- 
pany's gas,  as  well  as  of  its  heating  power,  being 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Chartered  Company,  but, 
according  to  their  own  statement,  “ the  con- 
sumption was  enormously  increased  ” in  the 

department  where  heat  was  required. 

A patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Booth,  of  Portland-place,  Wandsworth-road, 
for  a method  of  manufacturing  oil  gas  from 
oil  extracted  from  Banana  leaves.  The  oil,  it 
is  said,  is  so  plentiful  and  so  cheap  that  it  can 
be  sold  at  a Is.  a gallon.  It  yields  a sort  of  oli- 
feant  gas.  The  oil  is  exposed  to  destructive 
distillation  in  a close  vessel  at  a moderate  heat, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  apparatus  is  so  simple, 
compact,  and  easily  managed,  that  it  is  well 
suited  for  single  dwellings,  as  the  manufacture 
may  be  carried  on  in  a cellar.  The  gas  is 
declared  to  be  very  superior  to  coal  gas,  and 
the  cost  to  be  not  more  than  one  farthing  an 
hour  in  a household  furnace.  Eton  College,  it 
seems,  is  about  to  be  lighted  with  it,  and  many 
large  mansions  have  already  been  lit  up  with 

it  on  an  extensive  scale. A gas  consumers’ 

company  is  being  set  on  foot  in  Marylebone  to 
produce  a gas  of  superior  illuminating  power 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  4s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
to  lay  on  services  and  furnish  meters  gratis, 
limit  the  divisible  profits  to  10  per  cent, 
and  apply  any  surplus  to  a fund  for 
future  reduction  in  price.  The  capital  is 
100,000/.  in  10,000  shares  of  10/.  each, 

with  power  to  increase  it  to  150,000/. 

1 he  Blackburn  Gas  Company  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  10  per  cent,  intimated  an  intention 
to  enlarge  their  works  at  a cost  of  about 
12,000/.  and  announced  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption in  their  gas  to  the  extent  of  800,000 
cubic  feet  during  the  past  year,  and  a reduction 
of  price  for  the  future  to  4s.  6d.  and  3s.  9d. 

according  to  quantity  consumed. “ In 

Leeds,”  says  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  “ the 
price  is  3s.  and  yet  the  last  dividend  of  the 
company  was  10  per  cent,  to  the  old,  and  6 per 
cent,  to  the  new  shareholders.  In  Stockton 
the  price  is  only  2s.  6d.  and  yet  the  company 
pay  a dividend  of  8 per  cent.  In  Gloucester 
the  price  is  2s.  6d.  and  the  company  pay  7i 
per  cent,  dividend.  ...  No  doubt,  we 
believe,  exists  that  the  prime  cost  of  gas  of  the 
first  quality  does  not  exceed  Is.  9d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet,  and  it  is  equally  unquestionable 
that  the  existing  Liverpool  company  could 
supply  it  at  2s.  6d.  or,  at  the  utmost,  3s.  per 
1,000  feet,  with  a large  residue  for  profit.”  If 
2s.  6d.  actually  yields  8 per  cent,  in  Stockton, 
4s.  ought  to  yield  a pretty  fair  return  in 
London,  making  every  allowance  for  the  dif- 
ference of  locality.  Such  is  the  sort  of  con- 
clusion to  which  every  reasonable  man  must 
come,  in  spite  of  all  the  outcry  of  interested 

parties  to  the  contrary. The  paper  just 

quoted  is  now  urging  the  Liverpool  people  to 
repeat  the  same  gentle  “ pressure  from  with- 
out,” by  which  alone  they  have  ever  obtained 
reductions  of  the  cost  of  gas.  The  amalga- 
mated company  have  recently  announced 
another  of  their  maximum  dividends  of  10  per 
cent,  the  highest  allowed  by  their  acts ; and 
the  Chronicle  remarks  that  as  to  the  surplus 
which  ought  by  the  same  Acts  to  go  to  the 
reduction  of  the  price  below  4s.  6d.  it  is  sunk 
in  form  of  additional  capital,  in  pipes  and 
branch  works,  spreading  many  miles  east, 
north,  and  south  of  even  the  outskirts  of  the 
borough,  into  villages  and  districts  far  removed 
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from  Liverpool,  and  that  “with  each  new 
creation  of  capital  the  proprietors  get  enormous 
bonuses  by  the  extra  shares  assigned  to  them. 


CAMBRIDGE  MILITARY  ASYLUM 
COMPETITION. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  as  to  what  the  committee 
have  really  done,  and  what  they  are  doing  in  this 
protracted  matter.  Designs  were  sent  in  on  the 
QTTro  i 1st  of  October  last,  of  which  nothing  was  heard 

' until  an  announcement  of  tenders  having  been  re- 
new  independent  chapel  and  schoolhouse.  j cejyed  appnared  in  your  pages,  the  lowest  much 
The  building  is  situated  in  Stephen-street. 1 exceeding  the  amount  stipulated  for  by  the  com- 
The  form  of  plan  is  a parallelogram,  66  feet  by  ; mittee  ; and,  upon  looking  in  at  the  Architectural 
34  feet  in  the  clear,  and  accommodates  400  : Exhibition  the  other  day,  to  my  surprise  I saw 
sitters  on  the  ground-floor,  without  any  gal-  what  was  described  to  be  a view  of  the  intended 
Sri  EmraSoors  are’placed  on  ea/h  stde,  ' asylum  about  to  be  e-oted,  Now  if  ma«er 
,,  , , , -r  ,,.l-  y.  cnrinir  from  have  really  arrived  at  this  point,  1 inline  it  nign 

the  label  mouldings  of  ‘E'"*  JR”  time  the  committee  should  give  some  account  of 

carved  corbels  of  the  heads  of  the  Reformers. , their  ceedings>  particularly  as  none  can  be  ob- 
The  seats  are  open,  with  bench  ends  orna-  tained  from  tliem  upon  personal  application.  I 

mented  with  foliated  heads.  At  the  end  is  a tt,erefore  venture  to  seek  your  all-powerful  aid  in 

pulpit  and  sacramental  table,  which  have  been  1 1)ringing  to  light  what  at  present  savours  very  much 


carved  in  the  town  by  the  Messrs.  Clarke,  j 0f  sorae  unfairness,  if  the  exhibited  design  has  been 
The  roof  is  open-framed  with  carved  principals,  s0  selected  and  adopted  ; and  further,  assuming 
the  interstices  between  the  common  rafters  that  to  be  so,  why  are  not  the  other  designs  re- 
being plastered.  The  exterior  is  plain.  It  is  ; turned  ? Surely,  a trifling  matter  like  this  cannot 
built  in  the  early  Decorated  style  of  the  14th  require  five  months  to  settle  if  all  « ^.ght  and 
century.  The  principal  effect  is  gained  by  a j square.  One  of  the  Competitors. 

higli-pitched  gable  surmounted  by  a bell  turret  ( — ~ 

springing  from  carved  corbels.  Beneath  the  J}ottCCJ»  of  53oofe3. 

turret  is  a five-light  window,  the  upper  part 
filled  in  with  tracery. 

The  while  is  built  of  a very  hard  limestone, 
which  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
which,  to  judge  from  the  remains  of  the  once 
beautiful  but  now  ruined  Abbey  of  Sligo,  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  was  used  many  cen- 
turies ago  in  the  erection  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  that  period. 

In  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and  noyv  nearly 
finished,  are  schools  for  boys  and  girls  with 
infants,  caretaker’s  residence,  and  minister’s 
vestry. 

Messrs.  Joseph  James  and  W.  Blackett  are 
the  architects.  Mr.  John  Lynn  is  the  con- 
tractor. The  stone  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Parday. 

The  expenses  are — 

Purchase  of  ground £ 200 

Chapel,  heating  apparatus,  fittings,  &c.  1,500 

School,  &c COO 

Boundary  wall 100 


FARM  SCHOOLS  FOR  PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 

At  the  Statistical  Society,  on  the  16th  inst. 
a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Fletcher,  her 
Majesty’s  inspector  of  schools,  containing  the 
experience  of  farm  schools,  as  they  are  em- 
ployed in  foreign  countries,  for  the  education 
and  reformation  of  pauper  and  criminal  chil- 
dren. Its  data  were  chiefly  those  collected  for 
the  Belgian  government,  by  Mr.  Edward  Duc- 
petiaux.  More  than  50,000  children  and  young 
persons  under  sixteen  are  constantly  dependent 
upon  the  public  guardianship  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  workhouses  or  gaols,  in  which  they 
are  trained  for  the  most  part  to  indolence  and 
vice.  To  meet  such  evils  on  the  continent 
spade  husbandry  has  of  late  years  been  va- 
riously employed. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  the  experience 
of  these  institutions  on  the  continent,  as  ap- 
plicable to  ourselves,  appeared  to  he : — 

1.  That  the  farm  schools  of  the  continent,  applied 
to  education  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  hold  a 
social  position  precisely  analagous  to  that  of  our 
own  workhouse  schools. 

2.  That,  for  the  children  in  these  schools,  as  in 
those  of  the  continent,  a training  in  vigorous  rural 
industry  and  close  domestic  economy,  by  means  of 
farm-schools,  conducted  on  the  principles  of  a 
Christian  family,  will  yield  the  greatest  attainable 
moral  vigour,  with  the  least  amount  of  indolence 
and  self-deception. 

3.  That  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  present 
workhouse  schools  ore  now  producing  converse  re- 
sults ; and  that  we  have  no  experience  strongly  I 
favourable  to  regimenting  and  warding  the  children 
in  large  district  edifices,  however  pleasing  their 
mechanism,  while  we  have  ample  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  farm-school  system. 

4.  That  the  children  at  a proper  farm-school, 
required  to  work  steadily  at  all  its  out-door  and 
domestic  duties,  as  well  as  at  their  own  mental  cul- 
tivation, will  certainly  not  cost  more  to  the  public 
(if  so  much)  than  under  the  present  system,  or  that 
of  the  contemplated  district  asylums,  while  the 
saving  in  their  improved  conduct  for  the  future  will 
he  very  great. 


Short  Hints  to  the  Student  in  Architecture. 
By  J.  B.  Roberts.  Whittaker  and  Co. 
London.  1852. 

Mu.  J.  B.  Roberts  intends  his  book  only  for 
the  .ymmgest  pupils.  He  has  endeavoured,  he 
says, — 

“ To  draw  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  the 
work  is  chiefly  designed,  to  the  points  which  are 
most  apt  to  be  neglected,  or  if  not  neglected,  passed 
by  as  things  of  little  moment,  and  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration  ; hut  which  after  experience 
too  often  sadly  proves  to  he  essential  qualifications, 
in  those  who  practise  architecture  as  a profession, 
and  upon  whom  the  onerous  duty  of  instructing 
others  may  devolve.” 

It  contains  many  useful  suggestions,  and  is 
written  with  good  feeling,  but  it  scarcely  flies 
high  enough  for  the  present  day.  For  example, 
in  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  not  neglecting 
any  opportunity  by  which  a knowledge  of  the 
strength,  durability,  and  capability  of  all  mate- 
rials used  in  building  may  be  acquired,  he 
says, — 

“ Tredgold’s  formulae  are  almost  universally 
adopted  in  the  profession,  but  the  workman  himself 
is  generally  the  most  competent  person  to  instruct 
you  in  these  particulars,  and  do  not  let  a false  pride 
deter  you  from  seeking  this  means  of  information  : 
rest  assured  that  the  time  employed  in  gaining  such 
knowledge  is  not  wasted,  and  will  produce  a result 
in  future  years  that  will  make  you  grateful  that  you 
early  devoted  yourself  to  its  acquirement.” 

This,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  will  not  do 
now-a-days.  The  student  must  investigate  for 
himself,  and  go  to  sources  for  information 
denied  for  the  most  part  to  the  workman. 
Most  desirable  it  is,  of  course,  to  learn  what 
practical  acquaintance  with  materials  teaches, 
but  the  student  will  do  but  little  who  stops 
here. 

Nevertheless  we  commend  the  book,  as  well 
calculated  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
young  student  to  the  work  that  is  before  him 


what  is  less  customary  with  those  who  do  so 
act,  acknowledging  honourably  the  source  of 
the  suggestion,  Mr.  Haywood  has  caused  to 
be  inscribed  upon  certain  lamps  the  word 
“Halt”  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  localities 
which  have  been  further  multiplied  by  eight 
times  twenty-four  individual  accommodations, 
and  the  utility  of  which  appears  to  be  duly 
appreciated. 

The  reporter  in  conclusion  states  that  “within 
a very  short  period,  the  sewers  of  the  City  of 
London  being  now  rapidly  extended  into  the 
smallest  courts  and  alleys,  will  be  completed  ; 
and  although  much  will  remain  to  be  done  in 
the  re- construction  of  the  ancient  sewers  and 
the  adaptation  of  others  nearly  a century  old 
to  modern  requirements,  yet  I see  no  reason 
why,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  sewers 
rate,  which  has  for  so  many  years  past  been 
levied  and  cheerfully  paid  by  your  fellow- 
citizens,  may  not  be  reduced.” 

The  Machinery  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  from 
Original  Drawings.  By  G.  D.  Dempsey. 
London  : Atchley  and  Co.  Great  Russell- 
street. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  now  before  us,  the 
plates  large  folio,  the  descriptions  quarto,  con- 
tains Bishopp’s  patent  improved  disc  steam- 
engine  (which  we  introduced  to  the  public 
some  time  ago  in  the  shape  of  a description 
of  that  put  up  in  the  Times  office) ; Clayton’s 
patent  tile,  brick,  and  pipe  machine;  Fair- 
bairn’s  patent  wrought-iron  tubular  crane  (an 
ugly,  however  effective,  application  of  plate 
iron);  and  Clymer  and  Dixon’s  patent  Colum- 
bian printing  press.  The  drawings  are  very 
clearly  made ; but  they  seem  to  need  fuller 
descriptions,  with  references  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  machines,  than  accompany  them.  We 
shall  probably  have  other  opportunities  to 
refer  to  the  work,  which  will  be  found  of  great 
use  by  a large  class  of  persons. 


Transactions  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland:  Vol.  II.  Part  II.  Nos.  III.  and 
IV. 

The  main  portion  of  the  present  part  of 
these  transactions  consists  of  a report^  on  the 
sanitary  improvement  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 
Remedial  measures  are  proposed  and  legisla- 
tive compulsion  advised  for  the  future  improve- 
ment of  those  horrid  nests  of  corruption,  the 
Wynds  and  Closses,  which,  bad  as  they  are  in 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  are  infinitely  worse 
in  Glasgow,  inasmuch  as  those  of  Edinburgh, 
winding  chiefly  down  the  faces  of  hilly  ground, 
are  partially  cleansed  by  every  thunder  plump 
of  rain,  and  ventilated  so  far  by  every  good 
strong  hurricane;  but  those  of  Glasgow,  on  the 
contrary,  mainly  stand  on  level  ground,  and 
not  all  the  rains  and  winds  of  heaven  can  ever 
scour  or  ventilate  them  to  any  purpose. 


Report  of  the  Works  executed  by  the  Hon. 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 
London,  during  the  year  1851.  By  William 
Haywood,  Surveyor  to  the  Commission. 
1852. 

The  works  done  under  Mr.  Haywood’s  super- 
intendence during  the  past  year  are  far  too 
numerous  for  us  to  be  able  to  give  any  accu- 
rate idea  of  them.  Perhaps,  not  the  least  im- 
portant amongst  them,  notwithstanding  con- 
tinued and  extensive  improvements  in  house- 
drainage,  sewerage,  &c.  is  the  fact  that  the 
surveyor  has  had  borings  made  upon  the  line 
intended  to  be  taken  by  the  great  intercepting 
low  level  sewer  of  the  metropolitan  commission, 
and  that  so  far  as  regards  the  city,  no  delay 
need  arise  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  important 
work,  as  the  surveyor  “ knows  of  nothing  to 
prevent  the  court  commencing  such  operation 
of  the  works  as  may  be  contemplated  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  commissioners 
within  three  months  from  any  date  upon  which 
he  may  receive  instructions  to  prepare  for  such 
purpose.” 

Acting  on  a suggestion  in  our  columns,  and 


Key  to  Tate’s  Exercises  on  Mechanics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  By  Thomas  Tate, 
F.R.A.S.  &c.  Longman  and  Co.  1852. 

In  this  little  volume  there  are  the  solutions  of 
many  useful  exercises  in  mechanics,  relating, 
for  instance,  to  the  equilibrium  of  pressures  on 
embankments,  pillars,  walls,  &c.  to  the  work  of 
living  agents,  saw  machines,  steam  power,  &c. 
to  work  in  excavations,  to  hydraulic  power,  and 
many  others. 

How  to  see  the  British  Museum  in  Four  Visits. 
By  W.  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Bradbury 
and  Evans,  Bouverie- street.  London,  1852. 
The  name  of  Jerrold  is  an  honoured  one  in 
the  eye  of  the  reading  public,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  anything  written  by  his  son  will  be. 
received  with  favour.  The  mental  and  refresh- 
ing drink  to  sight-seers  here  provided,  how- 
ever “ needs  no  bush.”  Each  “visit  is  ac- 
companied by  a running  commentary  of 
instructive  matter  on  the  subjects  to  which 
attention  is  called,  so  that  the  volume  com- 
prises a collection  of  little  treatises  which  can- 
not but  help  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  sight- 
seers, and  to  enable  them  to  see  an  immense 
deal  more  in  what  is  before  their  eyes  than 
many  of  them  ever  did  before. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Museum  that  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted unless  be  had  previously  obtained  a 
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ticket,  that  only  ten  were  admitted  at  a time, 
and  that  only  three  hours  were  allowed  to  see 
the  whole  collection.  The  regulations  by 
which  access  was  hampered  and  made  pur- 
posely difficult,  stand  out  in  strong  contrast 
indeed  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  access  for 
all  classes  now  enjoyed  by  thousands  instead  of 
by  tens. 

The  Solar  System ; or  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Planets.  By  J.  R.  Hind,  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London, 
&c.  London  : Orr  and  Co.  Amen-corner. 
A book  on  astronomy  for  a shilling,  by  a well- 
known  and  approved  astronomer ! It  is  a small 
book  doubtless,  but  all  the  more  valuable  to 
the  general  reader  on  that  account.  Moreover, 
although  it  contains  much  less  on  any  one 
point  than  larger  books  do,  it  is  a well- con- 
densed epitome,  which,  we  happen  to  note. 
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actually  contains  points  of  information  for 
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which  we  have  searched  in  vain  through  larger  0ur  only  object  was  to  restore  a dead  style: 
\ioilvS.  I he  vo.ume  forms  one  of  a shilling  wLprpnc  LnH  mo  eoivnri  nn  tin,  rwinr.;»,ioo  of  tii.it 


On  True  Principles  in  Architecture. 
— At  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,  on  the  18th  ult.  Mr.  Street  read  a 
paper  on  “ True  Principles  in  Architecture, 
and  the  possibility  of  a Development  founded 
thereon.”  According  to  a local  journal,  he 
showed  how  that  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years  all  true  principles  had  been  ignored ; 
each  man’s  caprice  being  his  rule  in  defiance 
of  all  laws  either  of  construction  or  art.  The 
great  law  at  the  bottom  of  all  good  art  is  truth, 
which  by  no  means  excludes  religion,  but  is 
more  applicable  as  a law,  and  on  this  all 
development  must  be  founded:  he  would 
assume,  therefore,  first  that  in  good  archi- 
tecture whatever  is  truthful  must  of  necessity 
be  in  itself  proper  and  good,  though  it  have  no 
old  precedent  in  its  favour,  and  second,  that 
no  development  can  be  good  which  does  not 
proceed  upon  this  principle.  The  absence  of  a 
desire  to  develop  had  led  men  to  imagine  that 


one  of  a shilling 
series  of  “ Readings  in  Popular  Literature,” 
published  by  Messrs.  Orr  and  Co.  of  which 
“The  World  in  its  Workshops,”  as  our  readers 
may  recollect,  is  one. 
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Contentment. — “Be  seized,  dear  friend, 
with  a very  dreadful  idea  of  your  own  suffi- 
ciency. Distrust  your  own  competency  to 
walk  straight ; your  own  ability  to  detect 
shams  from  realities ; your  own  power  to  see, 
even  from  one  moment  to  another,  what  is  best 
for  you.  Groan  not  so  for  the  good  things  of 
this  life,  because  it  happens  to  be  the  fashion. 
Fill  not  so  your  mind  with  golden  visions; 
long  not  so  intensely  for  those  one  or  two  little 
things  which,  you  think,  after  all,  fate  might 
really  accord  you.  Above  all,  be  more  disposed 
to  regard  the  wheelbarrow  than  the  coach  and 
four,  the  table  spread  with  bread  and  cheese, 
than  the  banquet-board  groaning  with  its  plate. 
If  you  sleep  well,  be  happy  ! Remember,  man 
leads  two  lives,  his  days  and  his  dreams  j and 
if  you  are  safe  as  to  the  latter,  accept  the 
former  as  the  very  best  which  could  be  allotted 
you.  Depend  upon  it,  my-not-altogether- 
so-hopelessly-wicked  reader,  that  the  only 
things  which  are  worth  attention  in  this  world 
are  those  nearest  at  hand;  and  that,  if  you  have 
a clear  mind,  a small  opinion  of  yourself , and 
good  resolutions,  you  are  as  happy  as  a 
prince,  ay,  and  as  powerful  too  1” — Hargrave 
Jennings,  in  Military  Magazine. 

Richmond,  Surrey.  — Steps  have  been 
taken  here  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  In- 
dependent Chapel  destroyed  by  a fire  in 
August  last.  The  committee,  considering  it  a 
good  opportunity  of  affording  a greater  amount 
of  accommodation  in  sittings  than  was  ob- 
tained in  their  old  place,  which  only  held  400 
sitters,  came  to  the  determination  of  erecting 
a building  capable  of  holding  800  persons, 
with  the  addition  of  larger  schools.  The  plan 
of  the  proposed  new  building  is  a parallel- 
ogram, and  the  styla  chosen  is  Decorated 
Gothic.  It  will  be  6*8  feet  G inches  by  40  feet 
in  the  clear,  and  is  divided  into  six  bays  by 
buttresses,  between  which  will  be  two  light 
windows  of  varied  design.  The  front  eleva- 
tion will  be  divided  by  a buttress  running  up 
the  whole  height,  supporting  a bell  turret, 
which  will  spring  from  carved  corbels.  The 
interior  will  be  provided  with  low  benches 
without  doors.  Behind  the  chapel  a lecture- 
room  will  be  provided,  30  feet  by  18  feet,  with 
minister’s  vestry,  and  other  conveniences. 
Underneath,  school  and  class  rooms,  12  feet  in 
height,  will  be  placed  for  day  and  Sunday 
schools.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  of  brick,  faced  with  Bargate 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  Mr.  J.  James 
is  the  architect. 

Improvement  in  Glass  Manufacture. 
— Edwin  Deeley  and  Richard  Mountford 
Deeley,  of  the  Dials  glass-house,  have  recently 
enrolled  a patent  for  certain  improvements. 
Their  claim  is  for  “ the  construction  of  furnaces 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  with  grates  having 
inclined  bars  or  perforated  plates  situate  and 
arranged  so  that  the  flame  may  play  directly 
on  the  pots.” 


whereas  had  we  seized  on  the  principles  of  that 
style,  and  worked  boldly,  we  should  soon  have 
improved.  In  all  architecture  the  first  prin- 
ciples are  constructional,  and  none  could  be 
good  in  which  this  was  not  the  case,  and  as 
the  Pointed  arch  is  the  greatest  invention  in 
construction  that  has  ever  been  achieved,  it 
follows  that  all  imitations  of  classic  archi- 
tecture are  barbarous  and  bad.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  development  are  various  : first,  by 
examination  of  foreign  examples,  the  true  view 
of  these  being  that  they  are  so  many  develop- 
ments from  the  one  great  fact  of  the  Pointed 
arch,  not  that  they  are  the  development  best 
suited  to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found, 
though  this  is  often  true  of  mouldings  and  so 
forth.  Nor  should  we  stop  here,  but  classical 
buildings  should  also  be  examined,  in  order  to 
see  whether  any  beauties  existed  in  them  which 
might  be  available  for  all  time.  He  argued  in 
favour  of  the  horizontal  line,  instancing  the 
method  of  its  use  in  Italian  and  Greek  pointed 
churches,  and  proving  from  instances  in  Eng- 
land that  it  was  not  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  the  style,  and  that  it  was  eminently  con- 
structional ; the  modern  method  of  quoining 
dark  buildings  with  light  stone  being  bad, 
because  it  does  not  look  constructive  ! 

Traffic  over  Westminster  Bridge. — 
On  Saturday  I counted  the  carriages  which 
pass  my  door  going  to  and  coming  from 
Westminster-bridge  : they  were  about  500  per 
hour,  and  as  the  grinding  of  the  way  scarcely 
ceases  till  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
and  begins  again  at  five  o’clock,  you  may 
readily  admit  that  10,000  of  all  sorts  of  car- 
riages pass  over  Westminster-bridge  daily,  of 
which  Parliament-street  gets  so  large  a share 
that  new  granite  stones  laid  on  it  scarcely 
show  the  places  where  they  were  laid  on  the 
next  day.  Does  not  this  immense  traffic  point 
out  the  necessity  of  an  additional  bridge,  and 
in  the  meantime  a better  regulation  of  the  old 
bridge  ? Suppose  the  bridge  were  lighted  in 
the  middle,  and  carriages  obliged  to  go  only 
one  way  over  the  parts,  the  footways  narrowed 
1 foot  6 inches  each  to  be  given  to  the  carriage 
way,  and  foot  passengers  obliged  to  go  on  one 
side  proceeding  and  on  the  other  side  on  re- 
turning : this  order  would  give  abundance  of 
additional  convenience. — □ 

Steam  Digging  Machine.  — A patent 
has  been  enrolled  for  George  Guthrie,  Rephad, 
Stranraer,  for  a machine,  which  is  described  as 
imitating  spade  labour. 

Suspension  Bridges. — We  have  not  un- 
frequently  felt  it  our  duty,  without  meaning  to 
excite  any  alarm  on  the  subject,  to  draw 
attention  to  circumstances  ever  and  anon 
occurring  which  tend  to  diminish  confidence 
in  suspension  bridges  as  heretofore  con- 
structed. We  now  learn  that  the  new  one,  not 
yet  finished,  at  Portland-street,  Glasgow,  has 
already  shown  signs  of  insecurity  in  one  of  its 
towers ; and  that  the  bridge  at  Feochan,  in 
Argyleshire,  was  destroyed  by  floods  on  5th 
ulr.  As  remarked  in  the  Bath  Journal,  in 
reference  to  these  circumstances,  few  of  the 
bridges  built  on  this  principle  have  escaped 
some  serious  disaster.  The  late  Lord  Western 
contended  that  they  contained  the  elements  of 
their  own  destruction,  increasing  according  to 
the  increase  of  their  length. 


Railway  Jottings. — The  first  suspension 
tube  for  the  bridge  over  the  Wye,  at  Chepstow, 
has  been  tested  by  a weight  of  1,100  tons 
attached  to  it.  By  the  first  week  in  April  one 
of  the  lines  of  rail  will  be  opened  for  traffic. 
The  bridge  combines  the  Britannia  tubular  and 
Menai  suspension  principles.  Mr.  Stephenson, 
it  is  said,  has  inspected  the  bridge,  and  con- 
curred in  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Brunei. 

The  viaduct  at  Hoo  Brook,  near  Kidder- 
minster, is  now  complete,  except  the  hand- 
rails. Mr.  Holloway,  the  sub-contractor,  and 
his  assistants  have  put  it  together  in  five 
months.  It  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  with 
the  exception  of  stone  abutments  and  iron 
bolts  and  castings.  The  bridge  has  twenty- 
two  openings,  each  51  feet  from  the  centres  of 
the  abutments,  and  thus  it  is  1,122  feet  in  total 
length.  The  stone  intermediate  abutments  are 
about  10  feet  in  height : upon  each  abutment 
five  legs  of  timber,  each  40  feet  long  and  24 
by  14  inches  thick  are  reared,  and  these  sup- 
port the  platform  through  the  medium  of 
trusswork.  The  height  of  the  viaduct  will 
vary,  according  to  the  level  below  it,  from  GO 
to  G9  feet.  The  timbers  and  castings  are 
much  weaker  than  in  some  viaducts  of  this 
kind.  The  timber  has  been  put  through  a pre- 
serving process  in  Mr.  Tredwell’s  yard  at  Glou- 
cester. The  abutments  which  support  the  ends 
of  the  viaduct  are  of  stone,  and  the  trussing 
rests  upon  arches.  In  consequence  of  an 
alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  the  bridge, 
these  arches  were  lowered  5 feet,  in  order  to 
give  strength  to  the  trussing  by  rendering  the 
“ struts  ” more  vertical  in  their  position.  The 
sub-contractor  has  hurried  his  work  in  order 
to  open  a passage  for  the  contractor’s  engine 
and  waggons  to  the  northern  end  of  the  line. 

Fires  in  Churches.— That  fertile  source 
of  mischief,  overheated  flues,  has  of  late 
placed  some  important  buildings  in  jeopardy. 
On  Sunday  last,  St.  Margaret’s  Church,  West- 
minster, immediately  adjoining  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  directly  opposite  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  was  fired  by  a red-hot  flue 
during  Divine  worship.  The  beadle  had 
the  discretion  and  the  nerve  to  allow  the  ser- 
vice to  go  quietly  on  while  he  ordered  out  the 
parish  engines,  got  out  the  fire-ladders,  tore 
up  20  feet  of  the  coping  stone  with  the  aid  of 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  with  fifty  pails  of  water, 
put  out  the  fire  before  a soul  in  the  interior 
knew  anything  about  it,  although  a crowd  of 
people  witnessed  what  was  going  on  outside. 
We  need  hardly  say,  that  had  the  slightest  in- 
discretion led  to  the  betrayal  of  the  fact  within 
doors,  however  paltry  the  occasion  might  have 
been,  the  lives  of  some  at  least  would  have 
been  sacrificed  in  the  certain  rush  to  get  out. 

At  St.  Peter’s-in-the-East,  Oxford,  on  the 

Sunday  before  last,  a sermon  had  been 
preached  in  the  forenoon  to  aid  in  raising 
funds  to  pay  for  a new  flue  and  stove  for  heat- 
ing the  church;  and,  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day,  the  same  flue  became  overheated 
and  set  fire  to  “ a wooden  coal-box  which 
stood  on  the  top  of  it ! !”  The  fire  extended, 
and  but  for  prompt  measures,  the  flames  from 
the  blazing  pews  would  have  spread  over  the 
whole  body  of  the  building  and  reduced  it  to 
ruin.  The  carelessness  displayed  in  dealing 
with  flues  is  scarcely  credible. 

Cost  of  the  Engineers’  Strike. — Not 
fewer  than  20,000  men  have  been  out  of  work 
since  10th  of  January:  average  earnings  at 
25s.  per  week,  175,000/.  About  2,000?. 
weekly,  or  1 4,000?.  have  been  expended  in 
supporting  the  unemployed  ; thus  making  a 
total  of  189,000?.  In  addition,  great  loss 
must  have  resulted  to  employers  from  the  in- 
activity of  their  machinery,  &c.;  and  alto- 
gether, it  is  thought,  say 8 the  Observer  of  last 
week,  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  week,  from 
200,000 ?.  to  210,000?.  would  be  a fair  estimate 
of  the  loss  entailed  upon  different  parties  by 
the  engineers’  strike.  On  March  1st,  5,000 
men  had  signed  the  masters’  declaration  in 
Manchester,  and  were  at  work. 

District  of  Whitechapel.— On  the 
26th  February  Mr.  Harry  Oliver  was  elected 
surveyor  to  the  district  of  Whitechapel,  by 
sixty  votes.  The  other  candidates  were  Mr. 
Cantwell  (forty-six  votes),  Mr.  Hill,  and 
Mr.  Eales. 
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The  Exhibition  Building. — I went 
into  the  “ shell”  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
the  other  day,  and  was  much  struck  by  its 
melancholy  aspect.  The  seats  were  all  stand- 
ing, tenantless,  in  rows,  as  if  they  were  placed 
rank  and  file,  to  be  marched  off  to  another  sta- 
tion at  a moment’s  notice  : after  having  borne 
the  weight  of  all  nations  on  their  backs,  they 
found  their  occupation  gone,  and  were  reposing. 
The  water  cans,  all  huddled  up  together  in 
friendship  without  a single  split  among  them, 
looked  proud  at  having  laid  the  dust  of  hos- 
pitable England,  for  the  comfort  of  our  foreign 
brothers  and  selves.  The  bell  which  once 
called  the  workmen  together  to  erect  this 
mighty  palace  will  ere  long  use  its  metal 
tongue  to  call  them  to  its  demolition.  The 
staircases  now  creak  under  the  weight  of  a 
single  individual,  though  they  bore  the  tread 
of  many  a foreign  power,  without  a murmur. 
I was  overwhelmed  with  a melancholy  by  the 
sight  of  the  building,  remembering  what  it 
was.  The  effect,  standing  at  one  end  of  the 
building,  and  looking  towards  the  other, 
through  its  immense  length  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, there  being  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view, 
and  the  two  izreat  looking  glasses  still  remain, 
as  if  intended  to  deceive  the  spectator  as  to  the 
real  length.  Over  them  in  the  west  gallery  is 
the  large  organ  that  once  pealed  forth  to 
gathered  thousands,  but  now  alas!  it  is  silent, 
although  a printed  bill  upon  it  still  intimates 
that  “ it  will  be  played  at  three  o’clock.” 

Sid. 

***  The  sale  of  fittings  has  been  going  on 
during  the  week.  Lot  1,  “ thirty-seven  bat- 
tens, about  8 feet,”  sold  for  Is.  lid.  per 
batten. 

Builders’  Tenders.— The  tenders  sent 
in  from  builders  invited,  for  some  additions 
and  alterations,  Nos.  5 and  6,  Newington- 
causeway, under  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect, 
estimated  from  quantities  furnished  by  him 
and  Mr.  Marsland,  with  50 1.  added  to  each  of 
the  tenders,  with  the  architect’s  knowledge, 
on  account  of  the  short  time  allowed  for 
executing  a portion  of  the  works,  were — 


Brass  and  Son .£1,450  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Son 1,437  0 0 

John  Wilson  1,394  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 1,393  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 1,382  0 0 

Thos.  Rider 1,366  0 0 

James  Cooper 1,356  0 0 


Mr.  Cooper  has  written  to  us  complaining  that 
though  his  tender  was  the  lowest,  because  he 
would  not  undertake  it  for  1,200/.  the  work  is 
being  done  by  a party  who  did  not  tender ; and 
he  urges  persons  “ who  are  invited  to  tender 
for  works,  to  stipulate  that,  if  executed,  one 
of  the  parties  tendering  should  be  accepted, 
and  that  such  irregular  proceedings  should 
not  be  countenanced  by  respectable  builders.” 

AModel  of  West  Front  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral.— At  the  Birmingham  County 
Court  last  week,  Dubber,  a chaser  and 
modeller,  summoned  Thornloe,  a clock  and 
watchmaker,  for  19/.  7s*  6d.  balance  of  60/. 
alleged  to  be  due  for  a model  in  brass,  gilt, 
2 feet  high,  of  the  west  front  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  designed  for  the  Great  Exhibition. 
Defendant  estimated  the  worth  of  the  article, 
or  at  least  the  cost  he  expected  to  pay  for  it,  at 
71.  to  20/.  Plaintiff,  however,  led  evidence  to 
prove  that  60/.  was  cheap,  that  there  were  400 
figures  modelled  for  it,  and  that  it  cost  51.  for 
mere  soldering,  and  28/.  for  other  payments, 
besides  fourteen  visits  to  Lichfield,  and  wax 
modelling,  &c.  Verdict,  9/.  12s.  6d.  with 
costs,  making  the  price  in  all  50/.  exclusive  of 
costs. 

Moore’s  Patent  Lever  Glass  Venti- 
lator.— This  ventilator,  intended  to  fill  a 
square  in  any  sash,  has  an  advantage  over 
others  that  we  have  seen  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  louvres  can  be  opened,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  action  by  which  this  is  effected.  If  the 
air  be  thrown  at  too  sharp  an  angle  against  the 
ceiling  in  entering,  it  falls  at  once  into  the 
room,  to  the  inconvenience  of  those  who  may 
be  sitting  near.  Means  for  the  escape  of  the 
vitiated  air  are  even  more  important  than  for 
the  admittance  of  fresh,  and  are  too  often  dis- 
regarded. 


Grand  Surrey  Tidal  Dock. — The  par- 
ticulars have  been  forwarded  to  us  of  a project 
to  construct  an  immense  dock,  to  be  called 
Fountain  Dock,  with  an  entrance  from  the 
Thames  at  Deptford,  and  an  outlet  in  the 
parish  of  Bermondsey.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
accommodate  the  sea-borne  coal  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  to  relieve  the  Thames  of  colliers. 
The  projector  should  have  his  statement  put 
into  better  English  than  it  is,  if  he  wish  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  public. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 
— At  the  second  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the 
Lent  Term,  held  on  Thursday,  Mr.  O.  W. 
Davys,  St.  John’s  College,  read  a paper  on  the 
Churches  of  the  Lake  District;  and  a com- 
munication was  read  from  Mr.  Freeman  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Sharpe’s  “ Seven  Periods  of 
Architecture.” 

Trade  and  Manufactures  of  Paris. — 
The  manufacture  of  furniture  and  cabinet- 
makers is  carried  on  by  1,915  masters,  who 
employ  9,006  workmen.  In  the  manufacture 
of  chairs  and  fauteuils  (woodwork  only)  the 
number  of  persons  employed  is  about  3,459. 
The  turners  reckon  94  masters  and  389  work- 
men. In  carving  and  ornamenting  articles  of 
furniture  there  is  an  ensemble  of  222  masters 
and  1,125  workmen.  The  sawing  establish- 
ments occupy  347  persons,  masters  and  work- 
men. The  upholstery  trade  occupies  about 
3,920  persons,  many  of  them  women.  In  the 
paper-hanging  trade  there  are  engaged  141 
masters,  who  employ  3,295  workmen.  The 
number  of  persons,  masters  and  workmen, 
employed  in  wood-gilding  is  1,310.  In  the 
manufacture  of  gas-fittings  and  of  lamps  about 
3,000  persons  are  employed. 

Organization  of  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institutions. — Mr.  H.  Chester 
has  laid  before  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  a proposal  for  the  affiliation  of  the  lite- 
rary and  scientific  institutions,  mechanics’  in- 
stitutes, and  other  similar  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  with  the  view  of  infusing  new 
life  into  these  local  bodies,  and  of  founding  a 
well-organised  system,  whereby  industrial 
knowledge  may  be  cheaply  and  conveniently 
diffused.  The  council,  it  is  said,  appears  to 
be  disposed  to  act  upon  the  suggestion. 

Blast  Iron  Furnace  Soot. — It  has  been 
ascertained  by  Dr.  Penny,  of  Glasgow,  that  the 
soot  of  iron  furnaces  contains  a considerable 
quantity  of  salts  of  potash,  of  marketable 
value. 

Whittington  Club. — The  members  of 
this  institution  held  their  fourth  annual  6oiree 
on  the  3rd  instant,  when  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  M.P.  now  their  president,  commenced 
the  evening  with  an  address.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a selection  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music ; then  the  votaries  of  dancing  had  it 
all  their  own  way.  We  were  glad  to  learn 
that  the  institution  is  in  a prosperous  con- 
dition. It  is  fortunate  in  having  an  energetic 
secretary. 

Bell-ringing  by  Hydraulic  Power. 
— A bell  in  the  spire  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
Dundee,  has  been  fitted  up  with  a striking 
apparatus  worked  by  water  power,  whereby  a 
couple  of  hammers  striking  on  different  parts 
of  it  ring  a peal  every  morning  at  six  and  every 
evening  at  ten,  without  any  manual  superin- 
tendence at  all,  the  power  supplied  by  the  town 
water  company,  being  applied  at  the  proper 
times  by  a clock  which  is  connected  with  the 
same  bell. 

Glass  Pumps,  Pipes,  and  Dishes. — We 
some  time  since  expressed  a wish  that  glass 
could  be  practically  substituted  for  pumps 
and  pipes  where  water  was  apt  to  act  on  lead. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  a process,  something 
like  the  enamelling  of  iron,  has  been  taken  up 
which  seems  to  offer  the  very  probable  means 
of  carrying  out  our  wishes.  It  consists  simply 
in  the  coating  of  the  surfaces  of  iron  inside 
and  out  with  flint  glass,  whereby  not  only 
water  pipes  and  pumps,  but  chemical  and 
cooking  utensils,  plates  and  dishes  of  all  sorts 
may  be  made  to  combine  the  tenacity  of  iron 
with  the  utility  and  beauty  of  glass.  Vessels 
thus  composed,  it  is  said,  may  not  only  be 
knocked  about  without  breaking,  but  may  be 
even  suddenly  quenched  from  a red  hot  state 
without  injury. 


Electric  Light  and  Heat. — The  French 
Government  has  instituted  a prize  of  50,000 
francs  in  favour  of  the  discoverer  who  shall 
render  the  voltaic  pile  applicable  with  economy 
to  industry  as  a source  of  heat,  to  lighting, 
chemistry,  mechanics,  or  medical  practice. 
Scientific  men  of  all  nations  are  admitted  to 
compete  for  the  prize,  which  is  open  for  five 
years. 

Cork  Town-Hall  Competition. — Two 
plans  were  selected  by  the  Town-hall  Com- 
mittee, from  about  forty  submitted, — one  from 
Messrs.  Atkins  and  Johnson,  to  cost  14,000/.; 
and  one  from  Mr.  Hargrave,  to  cost  about 
12,000/.  The  council  have  awarded  to  these 
the  first  and  second  premium  respectively. 


[advertisement.] 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

The  British  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
entertains  proposals  of  any  description  involving 
the  contingency  of  human  life,  and  invites  Builders 
and  the  public  generally  to  examine  for  themselves 
the  advantages  gained  for  Assurers  by  the  plan  on 
which  the  Policies  are  granted,  and  which  are  in- 
disputable except  in  cases  of  palpable  fraud.  It 
also  recommends  to  their  notice  the  British 
Mutual  Subscription  Loan  Assurance 
Classes,  established  in  connection  with  the  Office, 
and  which  readily  afford  the  means  either  for  an 
eligible  investment,  or  for  obtaining  pecuniary 
advances  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  repayable 
by  easy  instalments  extending  over  a lengthened 
period. 

directors. 

Henry  Curhey,  Esq.  4,  Lanca3ter-place,  Strand. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Ellis,  Rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

Ralph  Etwall,  Esq.  Andover  and  Nursling. 

Thomas  Evans,  Esq.  M.D.  Stockwell  Parle  House,  Surrey. 
John  S.  Feltoe,  Esq.  Belvedere  Wharf,  Lambeth. 
Geobge  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Brompton. 

Hon.  William  Gore,  Wilton-crescent.,  Belgrave-square. 
Thomas  Hamber,  Esq.  Barusbury  Park. 

John  Lodge,  Esq.  Oxford-street,  Hyde  Park. 

Lieut. -Col.  Montresob,  Ospringe  House,  Kent. 

George  Alfred  Walker,  Esq.  St.  James's-place. 
PREMIUMS  TO  ASSURE  100/.  PAYABLE  AT 


DEATH  : 

(with  PROFITS.) 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

Annually. 

Half-yenrly. 

Quarterly. 

£.  s.  d. 
2 16 

£.  s.  d. 
1 1 3 

£.  s.  d. 
0 10  11 

40 

2 14  9 

18  1 

0 14  4 

60 

4 17 

2 19 

114 

Peculiar  advantages,  by  introduction  of  the  loan- 
classes,  are  afforded  to  respectable  and  active 
parties  who  would  undertake  the  agency  in  places 
where  no  agent  has  yet  been  appointed.  Apply 
(if  for  an  agency  with  references  and  full  particu- 
lars) to 

CHARLES  JAMES  TIIICKE,  Secretary. 

17,  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Reggeo’s  third  letter  to  Sorillah  next  week. 

“ Brick  and  Tile  Machines." — Within  the  last  three 
weeks  we  have  received  five  requests  to  recommend  a 
maker  of  brick  and  tile  machines.  We  prefer  to  refer  the 
writers  to  our  advertising  columns  ana  their  own  judg- 

“ D.  A.  R.,”  " F.  G.  T.,”  “T.  L.  D.,”  (thanks),  " J.L.” 
(any  thing  sent  for  inspection  will  receive  attention), 
“ Messrs.  B.,”  “ Martha  Mizen,”  “ W.  0.  T.,”  “ Opifex,” 
“ J.  N.,”  “ Tyro,”  “ T.  M.  F.,”  11  Anliquario,"  (there  is 
not  an  architectural  lending  library.  The  library  of  the 
Central  School  of  Design  contains  the  books  he  desires), 
“ J.  B.  B.,”  “ J.  E.,”  “ Subscriber,"  Bristol,  “ J.  D.  P.,” 
“ G.  H.”  (we  cannot  pretend  to  advise  on  special  cases. 
As  a general  rule  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  value 
of  ventilators  in  the  position  indicated),  “ E.  S.”  (under 
our  mark),  «•  M.  T.”  (ditto),  “ W.  S.,”  “ D.  D.”  (the  dis- 
covery of  skeletons,  & c.  has  led  to  the  now  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  that  cromlechs  are  sepulchral),  “ W.  L.” 
(improper  folding  of  Tub  Builder  rests  wholly  with  the 
newsvenders),  “ E.  T.  B.,”  “ W.  H.  B.,”  “ E.  H.  M.” 
(will  our  correspondent  favour  us  with  his  address  ?), 
“ W.  M.”  (says  he  has  the  model  of  just  such  a machine 
for  ramming  street  paving  as  we  hinted  at  last  week.  He 
must  take  his  own  course  to  make  it  known),  “ C.  T.,’’ 
“ Mr.  B.,’’  “ R.  T.,’’  “ A Party  Concerned,”  “ J.  R.," 
“ Your  Constant  Reader,”  “ S.  L.  M.,"  “ H.  O." 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TAMES  CHERRY,  SURVEYOR.— If  any  one 

*/  will  furnish  the  address  of  James  Cherry,  late  of  Sherborne 
Cottages,  Slierbome-street.  Islington,  afterwards  of  Croydon  and 
then  of  Hackney,  to  Mr.  NIAS,  5,  CopthaU-cuurt,  City,  they  will 
be  rewarded  for  their  trouble. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS  for  SEWERS, 
or  Patent  Brick  and  Tile  Makers  ; also  to  Engineers,  or  other 
Workers  in  Metala 

VALUABLE  INVENTIONS  for  SALE  or 

V otherwise,  one  of  which  is  patented ; the  others  are  protected 
under  the  late  Act.— Models  may  he  seen  on  applying  to  B.  C 
Wiltshire’s  Library,  Portsdown-terrace,  near  Kil  burn -gate. 
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Norwich  local  board  of  health. 

PUPIL  WANTED.— The  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board  and 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Norwich  has  a VACANCY  in  his 
Office  for  a PUPIL.— For  particulars  apply  at  No.  21,  Castle 
Meadow,  Norwich.  


A CIVIL  ENGINEER,  holding  a public  appoint- 
ment, and  whose  private  practice  will  afford  every  oppor- 
tunity for  acquiring  both  a practical  and  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  profession,  has  a VACANCY  for  a PUPIL.  A premium 
will  be  required.— Address  A.  B.  8,  New  Palace-yard,  Westminster. 


W 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a Sober  Man,  who  thoroughly 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  aged  18, 

dA-  having  been  three  years  in  the  above  trade,  wishes  for  a 
SITUATION  in  London,  where  be  can  improve  himself.— Address, 
free,  W.  P.  Mr.  Palmer's,  Carpenter,  Epping,  Essex. 


A 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YOUNG  MAN  from  the  country,  who  has 


A' 


32,  College-street,  l’ortsca. 


TO  BUILDERS,  OR  GENTLEMEN  ABOUT  TO  BUILD. 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a respectable  ^ h9 M^niaiif  dr^hWman 

iSKSKtBKStte  UBS ; w ■»*  «•  «■*  * A**  v&niki 


required,  and  references,  to  A.  Z.  Messrs.  Waterlow’s,  Londou-wi 

Yy ANTED,  a Young  Man,  about  20  years  of  age, 

v I who  can  write  a good  baud,  to  assist  in  the  counting-house 
and  make  himself  otherwise  useful,  in  a General  Builder's  Jobbing 
Business.— Apply  by  letter  to  A.  B.  148,  Southwark-bridge-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

\\[ ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  Manchester,  an 

» » ASSISTANT,  who  is  fully  acquainted  with  the  usual 
routine  of  an  architect's  office.— Address,  Z,  Z.  Z.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden,  stating  remuneration  ex- 
pected, and  with  reference  to  last  engagement. 


measure  up  and  set  out  all  descriptions  of  work.  Unexceptionable 
reference  os  to  character  and  ability.— Address,  stating  terms,  &c. 
G.  BOND,  care  of  Mr.  Dee,  No.  24,  Chamt-street,  Stratford. 


Ay  ANTED,  by  a Jobbing  Builder,  as  CLERK, 

' ' one  who  is  competent  to  keep  accounts,  conversant  with 
prices,  making  out  bills  or  estimates,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
ironmongery  ‘department.—  Address,  T.  G.,  Mr.  Webster's.  No.  58, 
Coleman-strcct,  City,  stating  reference,  amount  of  salary  required, 
and  hours  of  employment.  N.B.  Any  one  who  is  only  partially 
employed,  and  wishing  a further  engagement,  may  apply  as  ah o ve. 


WANTED,  as  FOREMAN  of  a Timber,  Deal, 

’ ' and  Mahogany  Yard,  a aompetcut  Person.  Written  com- 
munications only  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  attended  to,  which 
must  state  where  the  writer  has  been  previously  employed,  and 
the  wnges  he  requires.— Address,  postpaid,  to  Mr.  WM.  DRUCE, 
Timber-Merchant,  Swan-wharf,  Chelsea. 


WANTED,  as  FOREMAN  or  MANAGER  of 

VV  the  CABINET-MAKING  DEPARTMENT  in  an  exten- 
sive concern  in  a large  provincial  town,  a steady,  energetic,  and 
experienced  mun.  He  must  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  all 
current  styles  of  cabinet  work,  and  give  references  as  to  sobriety 
and  general  character.  A suitable  person  would  he  liberally 
treated.— Apply  (by  letter  only)  to  A.  B.  care  of  George  Wallis, 
esq  Head  Master  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  Bir- 
mingham. 


TO  CARPENTERS’  AND  JOINERS'  FOREMEN,  Ac. 

7 ANTED,  at  an  Alkali  Works,  an  active  Man 

v — WORKING  FOREMAN  ; he  must  be  a teetotaller. 


accustomed  to  buying,  and  a good  judge  of  timber,  practised  in 
laying  out  work  and  rough  drafting,  able  to  plan  and  take  charge 
or  cottage  and  ordinary  plain  building*,  ready  in  measuring  and 


accounts,  and  willing  to  devote  the  whole  of  bis  time.  Wnges  3i._. 
a week,  with  house  and  coals. —Apply,  Box  II.  21,  Post-office, 
Liverpool. 


TO  VENEER  SAWYERS. 


WANTED,  an  EXPERIENCED  SAWYER, 

VV  accustomed  to  the  working  of  Veneer  Wheels.  He  must 
thoroughly  understand  his  business.  As  a liberal  salary  will  be 
given.  an<l  an  engagement  entered  into  for  three  or  five  years, 
none  but  first-rate  workmen  need  apply.  Applicants  must  state 
the  number  of  years  they  have  been  connected  with  the  business, 
turf  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  they  have  been  employed. 


ANTED,  a Confidential  Man  to  undertake  the 

VV  duties  of  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  to  a PUBLIC 
INSTITUTION.  He  must  be  conversant  with  figures,  of  good 
address,  and  accustomed  to  intercourse  with  the  working  classes ; 
security  will  be  required  ■ the  whole  of  his  time  will  be  employed. 
For  the  information  of  intending  applicants  the  salary  will  com- 
mence at  from  901.  to  1201.  per  annum.  Applications  to  bo  made 
by  letter  only  in  the  first  instance  (in  the  hand-writing  of  the  appli- 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  25,  an 

yy  ENGAGEMENT  with  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  or  as 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  in  town  or  country.  References  given  as  to 
ability,  &c.— Addresi,  A.  B.  101,  London-wall,  City. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a permanent 

SITUATION  as  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND  in  the 
Plumbing,  Glazing,  and  Painting  Business.  Has  a thorough 

knowledge  of  the  trade,  with  good  re” *JJ v " 

No.  9,  Sussex-street,  University-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y\T ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  aged  24, 

V V a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect's 
or  Builder’s  Office.  He  is  a good  draughtsman,  understands  mea- 
suring, taking  out  quantities,  bookkeeping,  and  the  general  routine 
of  an  office.  Salary  moderate. — Address,  A.  C.  3,  Summer’s-terrace, 
Forest-road,  Kingsland. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK,  by  a 

yy  person  who  has  had  much  experience  iu  keeping  builders’ 


a measure  up  work,  take  out  quantities,  and  make  plans, 
nercrences  given.-  A(”  'r  ”'--J  L— -* 

Middlesex  Hospital. 


Address  X.  Y.  Dir.  Butler’s,  No.  2,  Goodge-street, 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of 

MASONS,  by  a person  30  years  of  age,  in  a Mason's  or 
Builder's  yard,  or  on  a job  to  superintend  the  brickwork  and 
Stonework,  whose  character  will  bear  the  strictest  scrutiny  ns  to 
ability,  integrity,  sobriety,  Ae.  Ac,— Address,  post-paid,  to  W.  T. 
care  of  Mr.  Rowe,  55,  Great  Blaml-street.  Dover-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL  and 

VV  WORKING  FOREMAN  in  or  out  of  the  shop  ; a steady. 
" i,  by  trade  a carpenter,  who  lias  had  the  management  of 


fifty  to  eighty  men  for  the  last  eight  years.  Satisfactory  reference 
as  to  sobriety,  industry,  and  abilities.  No  objection  to  the 
couutry.  — Address,  A.  M.  12a,  Princes-road,  Norland-square, 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  some  months  since 

completed  his  Articles  with  a well-known  Architect  in 
London,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  ns  ASSISTANT 

in  the  Office  of  a Gentleman  r”  ‘L-  — : 

satisfectory  references  can  be  gi 
street.  River-terrace,  Islington. 


A DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has  had  three  years’ 

-Ti.  experience  in  a civil  engineer's  office,  aud  who  can  produce 
unexceptionable  testimonials,  wishes  for  EMPLOYMENT,  in  the 
office  of  a gentleman  : or  occasional  assistant',  to  make  fair  draw- 
ings, tracings,  Ac.  would  not  be  objected  to.— Address,  post  paid, 
Y.  Z.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,’’  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CABINET  MAKERS  AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 

A STEADY  RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN 

-Hl  wishes  to  obtain  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  in  the 
above  line  in  the  vicinity  of  London ; is  well  acquainted  with 
every  branch  of  the  business,  and  oan  be  well  recommended.— 
Letters,  prepaid,  to  be  addressed,  X.  Y.  Z.  Post-office.  Alresford, 
Hants. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
rPHE  Advertiser,  having  completed  his  articles 
A some  months  since  with  an  eminent  architect  in  London,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  a PERMANENT  SITUATION  os  ASSIST- 
ANT in  the  office  of  an  Architect  or  Surveyor.  Highly  satisfactory 
references  can  be  given.  Country  not  objected  to.— Address  C.  A. 
4,  Church-street,  Queen-street,  Pimlico. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  ARCHITECTS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  having  just  completed  superin- 
tending the  erections  of  an  extensive  waterworks,  consisting 
of  pair  of  Cornish  pumping  engines,  100  horses’  power,  engiue- 
house.  boiler-house,  lodge,  cottages,  Ac.  iu  the  Gothic  style  ; very 
exteusive  storage  and  service  reservoirs,  filter  beds,  and  tanks, 
several  miles  of  brick  culverts  and  drainage  pipes,  and  about  70 
miles  of  iron  piping,  with  surveys  and  levelling  connected  there- 
with, is  now  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  to  Superintend  the 
Erections  of  Buildings,  or  Earthwork,  Puddling,  Ac.  Ac.  on  behalf 
of  engineers,  or  to  carry  out  the  same  on  behalf  of  a contractor. — 


A RCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

-tV-  Established  for  the  Relief  of  the  Unfortunate  in  all 
brunches  of  the  Architectural  Profession. 

PATRONS. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke,  R.A.  George  Stanley  Rcpton,  esq. 
President.— Sydney  Smirke,  esq.  A.R.A. 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  Charles  Robert  Cockerell, esq.  R.A. 

Philip  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A. 

Treasurer.— William  Tite,  esq.  F.R.S. 

COUNCIL. 

William  Barnes,  esq.  i George  Mair,  esq. 

Francis  Edwards,  esq.  | David  Mocatta,  esq. 

Benjamin  Fcrrey,  esq.  ' James  Pennethorne,  esq. 

George  Gutch,  esq.  | Ambrose  Poynter,  esq. 

Edward  Charles  llakewill,  esq.  ] Anthony  Salvin,  esq. 

Edward  I’Anson,  jun.  esq.  j George  Smith,  esq. 

William  S.  Inman,  esq.  I Thomas  Henry  Wyatt,  esq. 

Honorary  Consulting  Counsel.— Edward  Smirke,  esq.  M.A. 

HONORARY  SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  Wright,  Smith,  and  Shepherd. 

Auditors.— Henry  Baker,  esq.  and  Henry  Roberts,  esq. 
Honorary  Secretary.— John  Turner,  esq. 

Notice.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held 
at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-iun- 
fields,  on  Wednesday,  March  10.  The  chair  to  be  taken  at  Three 
o'clock  precisely. 

Information  relative  to  the  Society  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  by  whom  subscribers’  names  will  be  gladly 
received  —By  order  of  the  Council, 

4,  Lower  Belgrave-street.  JOHN  TURNER,  Hon.  Sec. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS’ 

I-  FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its  Decayed 
Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 

PATRONS. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ducie. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

H.  T.  Hope,  esq.  M.P. 

S.  Angell,  esq.  I H.  E.  Kendall,  esq.  F.S.A 


J.  Kelk,  esq. 

J.  Locke, esq.  M.P.  C.E.  F.R.S. 
H . Lee,  esq. 

H.  Lee.  jun.  esq. 

J.  Mowlem,  esq. 

W.  Nixon,  esq. 

T.  Piper,  jun-esq. 

W.  Piper,  esq. 

S.  M.  Peto,  esq.  M.P. 

G.  lieunie, esq.  C.E.  F.R.S. 
Baron  De  Rothschild,  M.P. 

W.  Tite,  esq.  F.11.S.  F.S.A. 


Thos.  Cubitt,  esq. 

William  Cubitt,  esq.  Aid.  M.P. 

J.  Chadwick,  esq. 

C.  It.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S. 

J.  W.  Donthorn,  esq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq. 

O.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S. 

S.  Grimsdell,  esq.  F.S.A. 

T.  Grissell,  esq.  F.S.A. 

W.  Harrison,  esq.  [F.S.A. 

P.  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S. 

Thoa  Hutchins,  esq. 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  Maroh  24,  1852. 

T.  PIPER,  jun.  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


A.  N.  Armani,  esq. 
J.  M.  Blashfield,  esq. 
R.  P.  Browne,  esq. 

G.  W.  Baker,  esq. 

G.  Briand,  esq. 

V.  Bellman,  esq. 

R.  L.  Curtis,  esq. 

E.  Carter,  esq. 

H.  Christie,  esq. 

H.  W.  Cooper,  esq. 

J.  Dale,  esq. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  esq. 
H.  Dodd,  esq. 

G.  H.  Ellis,  esq. 

J.  Glenn,  esq 

I\  C.  Hardwick,  esq. 

H.  C.  Holland,  esq. 


HONORARY  STEWARDS. 

J.  Husler,  esq. 

T.  Jackson,  esq. 

J.  Jay,  esq. 

W.  J eakes,  esq. 

R.  W.  Kennard,  esq. 
Q.  Lock,  esq. 

S.  Lee,  esq. 

J.  Lee,  esq. 


esq. 


W.  L 

C.  Lucas  esq. 

J.  Little,  esq. 

G.  McLennan,  esq. 

W.  Mosley,  esq. 

A.  Mason,  esq. 

T.  Magnus,  esq. 

G.  Myers,  esq. 

T.  Nesham,  esq. 

ACTING  STEWARTS. 

I Mr-  W.  Robertson 
„ J.  Wilson. 


W.  Norris,  esq. 

T.  Nye,  esq. 

T.  l’eake,  esq. 

M.  Pass,  esq. 

C.  Richardson,  esq . 
T.  Sterling,  esq. 

B.  Stevens,  esq. 

J.  Taylor,  esq. 


. Taylor, 
J.  Tillett, 

!!■$» 


W.  Webb,  esq. 

E.  Wallis,  esq. 

T.  Wallis,  esq. 

J.  Walker,  esq.  C.E. 
J.  Wilson,  esq. 


Mr.  T.  Dwelley 
„ J.  Kay 
„ A.  Kimberley 
Tickets  to  be  had  at  the  London  Tavern  ; also  at  the  Bay  Tree 
Tavern,  City.  Tickets,  One  Guinea  each. 

W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St.  Swithin’s-lanc,  March  1, 1852. 


T IGHTERAGE.  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

J—l  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


13AINTERS’  BRUSHES,  Manufactured 

A expressly  for  the  use  of  painters  and  builders,  of  the  best 
Russia  bristles,  warranted.  Price  list  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturer,  J.  B.  TYLOR,  29,  Great  Dovcr-street, 
Borough,  London.  No  brushes  are  genuine  unless  stamped 
“ J.  B.  TYLOR,  London.” 


II 


EAL  and  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  con- 

- designs  aud  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different 

Bedsteads,  in  Iron,  Brass,  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
gany, Rosewood,  and  Walnut-tree  Woods;  also  their  priced  List 
of  Bedding,  aud  their  new  warerooms  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 
each  design  fixed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  stock,  a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
ported.—HEAL  and  SON.  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
190  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham- court-road. 


POYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalear- 

J-V  square.— NOTICE  TO  ARTISTS.— AU  works  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture  intended  for  the  ensuing  EXHIBITION 
at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  must  lie  sent  in  on  MONDAY,  the  6th. 
or  TUESDAY,  the  0th  of  April  next,  after  which  time  no  work  can 
possibly  be  received,  nor  can  any  works  be  received  which  have 
already  been  publicly  exhibited.  The  other  regulations  necessary 
to  be  observed  may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Seorctary. 

Every  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  for  exhibition  ; 
but  the  Royal  Academy  will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  any 
case  of  injury  or  loss  ; nor  can  it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of 
any  package  which  may  be  forwarded  by  carriers.  The  prices  of 
""irks  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary. 


T'HE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 

J-  (with  the  collection  of  Materials,  Patents,  Processes,  &c, 
connected  with  Architecture),  IS  NOW  OPEN  from  Ten  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opr'r,”;*“  *'■"  D~'-‘ — — 
Regent-street. 

Season  Tickets,  including  a 

the  10th  of  January  to  the  18th  of  March,  Two  Shillings.'  Free 
ttt  application  at  the  Galleries. 


1 Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
Admission  One  Shilling,  including  Catalogue, 
including  a Catalogue^  admitting  the  holder  from 
m 1 lgs.  ~ 
Gall 

JASl  FERGUSSoVl  F.R.A.8.  j Iion-  Secs- 


PATRON— H.  R.  II.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Royal  polytechnic  institution.— 

. During  Lent,  a Lecture  on  Astronomy,  illustrated  by 
beautiful  diagrams,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner,  on 
Wednesday  aud  Friday  Evenings,  at  a Quarter  to  Eight  o'clock. — 
An  Explanatory  Description,  by  Mr.  Crispe  of  the  Prussian  Musket 
the  Lancaster  aud  Miuie  Rifles,  the  various  Revolvers,  and  other 
Fire-arms,  with  the  Improved  Conical  Bullet,  daily  at  a Quarter  to 
Three  o'clock,  and  at  Half-past  Eight  in  the  Evenings.— “A  Musical 
Cento,"  being  a Lecture  ou  the  Songs  of  Dibdin  and  other  eminent 
composers,  by  T.  Thorpe  Peed,  esq.  Professor  of  Singing  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
Evenings,  at  a Quarter  to  Eight— Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  J H. 
Pepper,  esq.— Dissolving  Views,  4c.  &c.— Admission,  Is.  ; Schools 
and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.  A new  edition  of 
the  Catalogue. 


A RCIIITECTURE,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

— SURVEY  ING.  &c.  — Offices,  No.  30,  Southampton- 
buildiugs.  Staple-inn,  Holborn.  Established  above  forty  years. 
Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform  those  gentlemen  who  are  interested 
in  the  above  sciences,  that  he  continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION 
to  morning  and  evening  classes,  where,  besides  architecture,  &c., 
ornamental,  perspective,  and  landscape  drawing,  with  access  to  an 
extensive  and  valuable  collection  or  models  aud  works  on  the 
fine  arts.— Mr.  GRAYSON  in  attendance  from  9n.m.  to  2 p.m.,  and 


JjJLEMENTARY  SCIENC  E.— 
Dr.  LARDNER'S  HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  and  ASTRONOMY.  First  Course  : Mechanics 
Hydrostatics,  Sound,  and  Optics.  Large  l2mo.  400  Woodcuts' 
12s.  6tL  cloth. 

REV.  S.  NEWTIi’S  ELEMENTS  of  STATICS, 

DYNAMICS,  and  HYDROSTICS.  Royal  12mo.  6s. 

IIL 

DE  MORGAN’S  ELEMENTS  of  ARITH- 

METIC. Fifth  Edition.  Royal  12mo.  cloth,  price  5a 

RITCHIE’S  PRINCIPLES  of  the  DIFFEREN- 
TIAL and  INTEGRAL  CALCDLUS,  familiarly  illustrated,  and 
applied  to  a variety  of  useful  purposea  Second  Edition,  12mo 
Diagrams,  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

RITCHIE’S  PRINCIPLES  of  GEOMETRY, 

familiarly  illustrated,  and  applied  to  a variety  of  useful  purposea 
Second  Edition.  12mo.  150  Woodcuts,  3a  6d.  cloth. 

VI. 

HEMMING’ S FIRST  BOOK  on  PLANE 

TRIGONOMETRY.  Geometrical  Trigonometry,  and  its  applica- 
tions to  surveying,  with  numerous  Examplea  12mo.  Diagrams, 


n fep.  8vo.  price  Ninepence,  cloth. 

ENTS  of  EUCLID  for 


J ust  published,  i 

The  eleme! 

BEGINNERS.  Designed  for  the  Upper  Classes  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  ; especially  adapted  to  the  Tuition  of  Pupil  Teachers 
in  the  Third  Year  of  Apprenticeship;  and  intended  as  a First 
Book  for  Young  Students  iu  Geometry. 

By  JACOB  LOW  RES,  Certificated  Master. 

B.v  the  same  Author,  in  18mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

A SYSTEM  of  ENGLISH  PARSING  and 

DERIVATION:  with  the  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  New 
aud  improved  Edition. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Just  published,  in  12mo.  with  Diagrams,  price  3a  fid.  cloth. 

li  E'i  to  TATE’S  EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS 

J-V  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY’ : Containing  full  Solu- 
tions to  all  the  unworked  Examples  and  Problems. 

By  THOMAS  TATE,  F.R.A.S.  of  Kncller  Training  College, 
Twickenham. 

" Mr.  Tate's  book  gives  in  a practical  and  popular  form  the  sub- 
stance of  every  mechanical  principle,  whether  belonging  to  statics 
or  dynamics,  which  can  ever  become  applicable  in  any  combination 
of  engineering  operations ; and  in  order  that  they  may  be  fully 
understood  it  supplies  under  each  a number  of  illustrative 
examples,  the  solutions  of  which  arc  given  in  the  little  book  now 
before  us.  Practical  mechanics  wilF  derive  from  it  the  greatest 
assistance,  and  the  number  of  examples  worked  will  serve  to  make 
the  calculations  perfectly  obvious."— Morning  Advertiser. 

By  the  same  Author, 

EXERCISES  on  MECHANICS  and  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  ; or,  au  Easy  Introduction  to  Engineering  New 
Edition.  12mo  with  Woodcuts,  price  9s.  K 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


RIFLES,  ROCKETS,  AND  REVOLVERS 
Now  ready,  fsep.  8vn.  price  6s.  ; post  free.  fig.  ltd. 

PROJECTILE  WEAPONS  of  WAR  and 

A EXPLOSIVE  COMPOUNDS. 

By  JOHN  SCOFFERN,  M.B.  F.S.A.  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  Aldersgate  School  of  Medicine. 

These  pages  are  the  second  edition  of  a brochure  published  in 
1845.  and  the  fate  of  which  was  unusual.  Immediately  on  being 
announced  for  publication,  the  whole  stock,  with  the  exception 
of  about  a dozen  copies,  was  purchased  by  the  agent  of  a foreign 
■ it  n.wr  found  its  way  into  British 


state  and  exported— to  that  it  n_ . „a,  lulo 

literary  commerce.  The  whole  work  has  been  revised  so  as  to 
meet  the  present  state  of  science;  and  the  chapter  on  Rifle  Guns 
has  been  entirely  rewritten. 


Jn»t  published,  price  4s.  the  29th  edition,  of 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  for 

JLJ  1852,  containing  upwards  of  11,000  PRICES  and  Memoranda 
The  whole  has  undergone  revision,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  Timber,  Deals,  aud  other  Materials  Tt 
also  contains  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  and  Paving  Art  ' 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder ;”  WEALE  High  Hoi- 
born;  SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  Paternoster-row,  and M boo&ellera 
also  of  the  Author,  at  the  Office  of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  and 
Architect's  Journal,”  19,  Arundel-street.  Strand.  5 and 


FOR  1852. 

TZ ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

J-V  BOOK  ; or.  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
of  Artificers’  YVork  ; with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measur- 
ing, and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the 
Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  Calcu- 
lations upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour  Arranged 
by  an  Architect  of  eminence,  assisted  by  several  experienced  Mea- 
suring Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neativ  bound. 
London  : published  bv  T.  KELLY,  Paternoster-row ; SIMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; and  may  be  had  of  all  Booksellers. 
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[March  6,  1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

HABTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

l-8th  thick,  or  2 lbs.  to  the  foot ; 3-16ths,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  4 lbs.  to  the  foot,  for 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 


It  being  universally  admitted  that  Glass  in  Roofs  of  a permanent  character  should  not  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY 
and  CO.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

The  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  is  manfactured  in  sizes  expressly  for  Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofe,  giving  a span  of  from  8 to  13  feet,  at  a price  not  exceeding  wei2iit  for  weight  that  of  common  Crown  Glass. 
Not  being  transparent,  blinds  are  unnecessary,  and  when  used  in  Greenhouses  no  scorching  occurs  ; its  NONTRANSPARENCY  and  strength  render  it  eminently  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Conser- 
vatories and  Roofs  of  all  kinds  ; also  Factories,  Workshops,  Ac.,  for  which  purposes  it  is  supplied  in  squares  of  oil  sizes,  from  8 by  6 inches  aud  upwards. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY  and  CO.,  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunderland. 

N.B.— The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.— May  l,  1831. 


Of  three  thicknesses, 


GLASS  FOB  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  &=. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS, 

a long  lengths : an  economical  substitute  for  lead  lights.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  aud  others  is  particularly  requested  to  this  beautiful  article : samples 

of  which  may  be  seen  at 

JOSEPH  CHATER  AND  SON’S,  ST.  DUNSTAN'S-HILL,  TOWER-STREET,  LONDON. 


NCIENX*  BOVSE  +FVKN1TVRE 


In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  Furniture  suitable  for  llie  many  Mansions  that 
have  been  erected  or  restored  in  the  MEDIAEVAL  STYLES.  Messrs.  GRACE  have  directed  their  particular 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  prepared  appropriate  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  Furnishing. 
STUFFS  for  HANGINGS,  in  simple  Worsted  Damask,  in  Silk  ; also  in  Tapestry  ofBauderkin. 

CARPETS,  plain  or  in  rich  Velvet  pile,  with  appropriate  Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  of  various  kinds. 

OAK  CABINETS,  Buffets,  Octagon  Library  and  Occasional  Tables,  Benches,  Chain,  and  other  nseful  and  appropriate  Furniture. 
They  have  also  received  from  Messrs.  HARDMAN,  of  Birmingham,  sample  of  their  Metal  Work;  Chandeliers,  Sconces,  Candle- 
sticks for  Tables,  Salons,  Flagons,  and  other  Ornaments  for  Sideboards,  after  the  manner  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  Furniture,  Ac.  is  designed  after  Ancient  Authorities,  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  A.  W.  PUGIN,  Architect 

To  render  this  Furniture  generally  available,  a considerable  portion  has  been  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  consistent  with  its 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS.  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coven try-street., 
Leicester-square.  Loudon ; 13,  Bachelor's-walk,  Dublin  ; aud  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 4 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capital  300.0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  us  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  3 on oi. 

The  anuual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  oltices  accepted  at  cquitablo  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  oi 
application  to  the  Actuary  nrSecretnry. 

M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

J-i  CLASSES. 

BltANCn  OFFICE-2.  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLTNGTON- 
STREF.T  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  31.  and  up  to  301.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 

V eekty  Contributions  for  payment  of  31.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  33  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 33  to  4.5  „ „ Twopence  „ 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence 

Collectors  coll  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  ns  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  aud  so  on  up  to  Fifty 

N.  B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
Bl.  to  501.  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  .10IIN 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-strect  North, 
Strand. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham- 
■ploce,  Blaokfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGUEOOR.  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  ns  tiny  fall  due,  may  have  a temporary  loan  of 
l* >uut on  application  to  the  Board. 


THOS.  MUSOKAVE,  Secretary. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  established  in  1707.  for  Granting  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships.  — Offices,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57,  Cliariug- 
cross,  Westminster. 


William  Davis,  Esq.  Henry  L.  Holland,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq.  J.  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  C.  II  unpdeu Turner.  Esq.  F.R.S. 
Henry  Grace,  Esq.  Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

AODITOIIS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE.— FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Scale  of 
.Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
every  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  of  July,  1840. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1817 : — 


Age 

when 

Assured. 


Per  centagc 
on  Pre-  ^ 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  BANK,  incorporated 

by  Charier,  lie-ides  transacting  all  ordinary  Banking  business, 
Continues  to  A LLOW, 

ON  DEPOSITS  forsix  months.  3 per  cent,  per  annum  : and  on 
sums  for  shorter  periods  and  at  Call— interest  varying  wiih  the 
amount  and  time  iu  Bank; 

And  GRANTS 
CREDI 

and  5 per  cent,  perannum  interest  on  the  balance  oniy  at  debit ; and 
LOANS  for  short  periods  on  marketable  securities,  at  rates 
varying  witli  the  circumstances. 

Every  additional  information  and  forms  for  opening  account', 
&e.  will  be  supplied  a’-  the  Bank  and  its  Branches  or  sent  by  post 
on  application.— By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 

HUGH  INNES  CAMERON. 

1G,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothburv,  Loudon.  General  Manager. 


HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 
FIELD  MARSHAL 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT.  K.G.  K.T. 
K.P.  G.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G. 

PHE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

L ANDEAST-INDTA 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a p 1837, 

FOR  GENERA L ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place.  London. 
dihectohs. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith.  K.1I..  F.R.S. . R.E..  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniell.  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman. 


.-Gen.  Edw.  Wjmyard,  C.B. 
ut-Gen.  Arnold,  K.II.  K.C. 

...  hibald  Hair,  esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey.  R.E. 
Wm  Chard,  esq..  Navy  Agent, 
"’ilbvaham  Tavlor.  esq. 


ir  John  Rolt.K.C.B. 


. C.B.  I 


ics. 


irG.  Pollock.  G.C.B. 


Cod  its 


admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right 
lion  SirG.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

I j T-GeiL  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bt 
G.C  II. 

leneral  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 

G.C.B.  O.C.H. 

jieut. -General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross. 

K.C’.  11.  Deputy  Adjutant- 
nl.  Royal  Artiller.i 

. oirQeP.  Back,  K.N.  i.a-s.iuiiiwMi  >>  iuioui  uu 

t.-Geu.  Taylor.  C.B.  E I.C.S.  I Captain  Michael  Qu 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59.  Strand, 
sic! a n. — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 

. -J.  Measure.  Esq  ,4,  Serle-strect,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

Solicitor.—  Stephen  Garrard,  esq.  13,  Suffolk-street, 
Pall-Mall  East. 

Actuary.—  John  Finlaison,  esq.  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  tlic  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  incrcnse  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  tin's  olticc  may  change  from  one  climate  toanother, 
without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second 
Septennial  Division  of  Profits,  iu  the  present  year  (1851),  have  war- 
ranted tlie  appointment  of  a very  liberal  Bonus. 

The  additions  to  various  Policies  arc  shown  in  the  following 


18:18 

18:18 

1838 


Septennial 
of  Profits. 

49  13  0^  Participators 

Septennial 
Division 
of  Profits. 


JOSEPH  CARTWR'GHT  BltETTELL,  Secretary. 


Pu, 


NCIIING  and  SHEARING  PRESS.— Any 

^person  having  a hand-press _to  dispose  of.  in  good  condi  ' ' 


1.  G.  P. ! 


T)  ARGES.— WANTED,  to  HIRE  by  the  YEAR, 

Id  to  be  paid  for  quarterly.  TWO  II A RG 10. S of  about  eighty 
tons  burthen,  capable  of  carrying  30,000  ol  bricks,  and  to  go  up  die 
canals  iu  the  Thames.— Terms  may  be  sent,  free,  addressed  to 
P.  P.  I>.  care  of  Mr.  Shadbolt,  Bookseller,  198,  lligh-streot, 
Rochester. 


"DUILDING  SOCIETY. — THE  VERNON 

!->  INVESTMENT  ASSOCIATION’.  _ To  BE  SOLD  for 
TWENTY-FIVE  POUNDS.  <>NE  SHARE  in  the  above  eligible 
Society,  yielding  an  excellent  interest,  with  most  valuable  future 
prospects,  l he  amount  paid  is  upwards  of  34!.— Apply  at  No.  6, 
New  Compton-street,  Soho. 


p LASS  TILES,  $ of  an  inch  thick,  packed  in 

vd  cases  containing  fifty.  21. 10s.  per  case  net 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  f’O.  beg  to  inform  builders  and  the 
trade  they  supply  SUPERIOR  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  in 
cases  of  200  feet,  at  38s.,  40s.,  and  42s.  per  case.  STAINED  and 
ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.  Is.  per  foot.  Hartley’s  Patent  Rough 
Plate  and  Patent  Quarry  Glass.— 116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  &c. 

TAMES  MILES’S  cheap  ENGLISH  and 

d FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Church- 
street,  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Terminus, 
of  foreigu  sheet,  various  sizes,  41s.  200  feet ; crates  of  sheet. 


iiirniui  ifiiisa;  ciuwii  a, mures  oi  every  size  nr  muck;  sneer  reuu  ; 

pipe  ; patent  gas-pipe ; solder  and  plumbers’  brass  work  of  all 
kinds;  white  leal.  oils,  and  colours,  at  low  prices ; LARGE 
STOCK  of  PAPER-HANGINGS  ; old  lead  bought  in  any  quan- 
tity, or  taken  in  exchange.  Sashes  glazed  and  primed  iu  oil  at 
very  low  prices,  iu  any  quantity. 

Belgian  siieet-glas  s.— 

ALFRED  GOSLETT  begs  to  inform  tire  Trade  that  he  is 
prepared  to  supply  the  above  Glass,  of  good  quality,  and  16  ounces 
to  the  foot,  upon  the  following  cash  terms:— In  single  cases,  con- 
taining 200  feet  (case  included),  42s.;  parcels  of  five  cases,  at  40s. ; 
parcels  of  ten  cases,  at  38s.  per  case  ; or  cut  to  any  given  size,  at  3d. 
per  foot 

SOHO  CROWN.  SHEET,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE,  26,  SOHO-SQUARE. 


CASH  GLAZING.  — A.  ADAMSON, 

O 20,  Davics-street,  Berkeley -square,  begs  to  acquaint  Builders 
and  the  Trade,  he  is  Glazing  Sashes  with  CROWN  or  SHEET 
GLASS, at  3}d.  per  font  sup.  Every  description  of  Glass  cut  to  size 
and  iu  orates,  mav  be  had  at  the  very  lowest  remunerative  prices. 
Ornamental  and  Stained  Glass  iu  every  variety.— Terms  Cash. 


pHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  to 

VV  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders.  I am  enabled  to  reduce  n.v  former  prices  considcr- 
iblv.  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP. 
in  a Bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
itv  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square. — Cash  only. 


P and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

JL-i  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
aud  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  ; ROUGH  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  term3. 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows,  either 
for  house  ur  church  decoration  All  applications  for  cstiinutes 
aud  lists  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 


THOMAS  MILLINGTON  begs  to  inform 

J-  BUILDERS  ami  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WIN  DOW  GLASS.  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  from  1 inch  to 
1 inch  thick.  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Gils,  Varnishes,  Brushes,  &c.  ; Milled  and  Sheet  Leuds’, 
Lead  Pipe  from  j inch  to  l(  inches  bore  ; Solder.  Water-closets, 
Basins,  Plumbers’  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description,  and  upon 
the  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades.  Milk-pans,  Propa- 
gating aud  Bee  Glasses.— Address.  87.  Bishopsgate-street  Without. 
See  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  28, 1851. 


Hot-house  and  dairy-glass.— 

Glass,  iu  small  sizes  for  pit  frames;  strong  Sheet  and 
Rough  Plate,  for  conservatories,  churches,  railway  stations,  fac- 
tories, 4c. ; Fern  Temples,  Fern  Shades,  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
Garden  Glasses  of  any  house  in  London.  Patent  Glass  Pens.  Glass 
Churns,  Glass  Milk  Pans,  Syphons,  Lactometers,  Glass  Pastry 
•labs,  and  other  useful  glass.  Great  novelties  iu  ornamental  glass 
.dapted  for  presents  — For  priced  catalogues  and  estimates,  apply 
to  Messrs.  COGAN  and  Co.,  Windsor  Glass  and  Glass  Shade  Ware- 
house, 43,  Leicester-square,  London. 


PLASS  MOSAIC.  — GEORGE  HENRY 

x-T  STEVENS,  Decorative  Artist  in  Mosaic,  begs  leave  to  offer 
to  the  notice  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  aud  Architects,  specimens  of 
the  beautiful  art  of  Glass  Mosaic.  Having  studied  working  iu 
mosaic  for  some  yeara  past,  he  is  now  prepared  to  execute  panel  or 
other  decoration  in  geometrical  patterns,  also  combined  with  the 
introduction  of  heraldic  decorations.  G.  n.  S.  respectfully  solicits 
an  inspection  of  his  elegant  Mosaic  Tables.  The  mosaic  is  well 
suited  for  sideboards,  pier  aud  console  tallies,  chess  tables  and 
boards;  or  in  the  place  of  marble.  4c.,  4c..  in  internal  decoration, 
being  composed  entirely  of  stained  glass,  and  embedded  iu  a very 
strong  cement,  that  renders  it  as  durable  as  stone  or  marble. 
N.B.— Some  of  the  specimens,  removed  from  the  Fine  Art  Court  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  are  now  on  view  at  the  depOt,  14,  Stafford- 
Buckingham-gate,  Pimlico. 


CTEAM-ENGINES  of  every  description,  Corn 

O and  Flour  Mills,  Paper  Machines.  Rag  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
Sugar  Mills,  Water-wheels,  Girders,  aud  all  other  sorts  of  Iron 
Castings,  manufactured  bv  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  Strathedcn 
Works,  Cupar  Fife.— JAMES  MELROSE,  Agent,  78,  Hattou- 
garden. 


C TEAM-ENGINE  BOILERS  of  every  descrip- 

O tion,  WroughUiron  Girders,  Gasometers,  Ship  Tanks,  Sugar 
and  Salt  Pans,  Canal  Boats,  Cisterns,  and  General  Wrought- 
ironwork,  manufactured  by  MELROSE  aud  COWLEY,  Bradley 
Works,  near  Bilston,  Staffordshire.— Office  in  London,  73,  n at  ton- 
garden. 


CTEAM  BOILER  for  SALE.— A new  STEAM 

O BOI LER.  30  feet  long  ny  6 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  made 
from  Thomeyoroft's  Best  S.  Crown  plates  1 inch  thick,  with  (Much 
- - , of  charcoal  iron,  flanged,  and  two  20  inch  flues  thr  .ugh  the 

:.  winch  has  been  proved  to  a pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square 

inch.  Price  11'.  10s.  per  ton.  delivered  at  Camden  station.— For 
further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  JAMES  MELROSE,  Metal-agent. 
4c.  78,  Hatton-garJen. 
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SATURDA  Y,  MARCH  13,  1852. 


HE  proper  maintenance  of  the 
ancient  tombs  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  concerns  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  form  a 
visible  history  of  the  utmost 
interest  and  importance;  they  are  evidences  of 
the  state  of  the  arts  at  the  time  when  they 
were  executed  unquestionable,  and  not  to  be 
matched ; they  appeal  to,  instruct,  and  refine 
those  who  visit  them  : no  equivalent  could  be 
given  for  their  loss, — they  are  priceless  ! Mr. 
Donaldson’s  paper  on  the  condition  of  these 
tombs,  published  in  our  journal,  has  informed 
English  lovers  of  art  and  students  of  history 
■(who,  of  course,  never  visit  a place  so  near  at 
hand  as  Westminster  Abbey),  of  the  condition 
of  these  treasures,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
gain  for  them  that  judicious  attention  which  is 
■imperatively  demanded. 

“ Tliinke  how  many  royall  bones 
Sleep  within  these  heaps  of  stones. 

Here  they  lie,  had  realmes  and  lands, 

Who  now  want  strength  to  lift  their  hands.” 

The  subject  was  further  considered  and  dis- 
cussed at  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  on 
•the  8th  inst.  Mr.  Fowler  in  the  chair ; and  we 
think  we  shall  advance  the  object  sought  by 
giving  publicity  to  the  remarks  that  were  then 
made. 

Mr.  Donaldson,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
drew  attention  to  some  information  which  he 
had  received  in  addition  to  that  in  his  former 
paper,  and  read  a letter  from  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith 
stating  that  the  green  fragments  of  the  mosaic 
work  were  not  serpentine,  as  he  had  said,  but 
green  porphyry.  To  show  the  extent  of  the 
injuries  done  to  the  tombs  at  Westminster,  Mr. 
Donaldson  produced  a rubbing  of  a brass  in 
the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  exhibiting  a mere 
wreck  of  its  original  condition,  together  with  a 
drawing  of  it  restored.  A part  of  this  brass 
had  been  carried  off  by  one  of  the  workmen  at 
the  last  coronation  to  facilitate  the  erection  of 
a temporary  gallery.  He  then  produced  a 
design  for  the  restoration  of  the  Shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  different  in  its  character 
to  that  submitted  at  the  last  meeting : at  the 
same  time  he  disclaimed  any  interference  with 
the  Abbey  architect ; his  object  in  this  solely 
was  to  enliven  his  subject  and  show  what 
might  be  done.  Observing  that  the  decayed 
■state  of  the  royal  tombs  offered  temptations 
to  still  further  wanton  injury,  he  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  restoring  them,  and 
invited  those  who  were  present  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  said  he  would  first  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  history  and  state  of  the 
monuments  in  question,  and  then  on  their 
restoration.  The  principal  works  were  the 
group  of  tombs  and  pavements  executed  in 
glass  and  marble  mosaic,  by  Italian  artists  in 
the  time  of  Henry  III.;  viz.  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  Abbey  Altar,  that  of  the  Confessor’s 
Chapel,  the  Shrine  of  the  Saint,  the  tomb  of 
Henry  III.  and  those  of  his  children  and 
grand- children  in  the  ambulatory  around  the 
choir.  Besides  these  a small  mosaic  pavement 
beneath  the  step  of  Henry  V.’s  tomb  had 


recently  been  brought  to  light,  and  was 
proved  to  commemorate  the  son  of  William 
DeValence : and  this  was  of  the  same  class  as 
the  above  memorials.  On  the  history  of  these 
works  he  had  not  obtained  much  information ; 
but  it  was  clear  that  Abbot  Ware,  who  was 
elected  in  1263,  was  at  Rome  in  1267, 
and  caused  the  altar  pavement  to  be  executed 
in  1268,  immediately  after  his  return.  He,  in 
fact,  brought  the  materials  and  workmen  with 
him  from  Italy.  The  name  of  the  artist  who 
executed  the  mosaic  floor  was  Odericus,  and 
the  glass  mosaics  on  the  tombs  were  by  one 
Peter,  who  was  described  as  a Roman  citizen. 
These  facts  were  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
still  existing.  Mr.  Scott  then  proceeded  to 
notice  in  detail  the  venerable  Shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  Alluding  to  the  seven  trefoil- 
headed niches  in  its  lower  portion,  three  on 
each  side,  he  quoted  authorities  to  show  that 
they  were  intended  for  sick  pilgrims  to  kneel 
in,  when  seeking  restoration  to  health  by  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  saint.  It  appeared 
that  before  the  present  addition  to  the  upper 
part  was  made,  there  was  a carved  wooden 
cover  over  the  shrine,  which  was  raised  up  to 
display  the  latter  to  the  worshippers;  three 
holes  might  still  be  seen  in  the  vaulting  of  the 
roof  above,  which  were  no  doubt  made  for 
that  purpose.  From  the  old  historians,  it  was 
also  plain  that  the  shrine  itself,  or  feretory,  was 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones.  In 
the  Abbey  Library  there  was  an  illuminated 
manuscript,  which  contained  a representation 
of  this  monument,  showing  the  lower  part  of 
stone,  and  upon  that  a shrine  of  gold  of 
peculiar  form,  with  a representation  of  the  king 
in  his  robes,  probably  in  enamel,  on  one  of  the 
inclined  surfaces.  With  an  indifferenceto  minute 
accuracy  common  at  that  time,  the  whole  of  the 
seven  niches  were  in  this  drawing  shown  on  one 
side  of  the  monument;  but  he  thought  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  upper  part  was  incorrectly 
delineated,  because  the  monks  no  doubt  at- 
tached more  importance  to  the  golden  shrine 
than  to  the  stone  monument  beneath  it.  No 
doubt  an  altar  stood  at  the  west  end  of  this 
shrine,  and  he  thought  it  probably  remained 
there  till  the  Civil  Wars.  A hole  made  by 
some  accident  at  the  west  end  of  the  monu- 
ment was  filled  up  by  a panel  from  some  tomb 
oftheseventeenth  century, whichconfirmed  that 
opinion.  A wooden  altar-table  had  since  been 
temporarily  used  at  coronations  to  place  the 
regalia  upon,  and  this  was  described,  at  the 
coronation  of  James  I.  as  “the  altar  of  Saint 
Edward.”  Probably  Mr.  Donaldson’s  sugges- 
tion, in  his  first  restoration,  that  pillars  were 
placed  at  the  angles  of  the  shrine  to  carry 
lights,  was  correct,  for  many  lights  were  burnt 
about  it;  but  whether  placed  around  the  gilt 
shrine,  or  on  the  floor  around  the  marble 
monument,  was  doubtful.  Mr.  Scott  then 
considered  the  design  of  the  west  end  of  the 
monument,  in  reference  to  the  large  slab  in- 
serted in  it,  evidently  not  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, though,  as  he  believed,  not  far  from  it ; 
and  he  produced  a sketch  in  illustration  of  this 
opinion.  Much  injury  was  probably  done  to 
the  monument  at  the  Reformation,  when  the 
feretory,  with  its  precious  decorations  was  re- 
moved; but  there  were  probably  some  repairs 
executed  in  the  time  of  Mary;  and  the  evi- 
dence appeared  to  give  an  earlier  date,  perhaps 
this  same  time,  to  the  wooden  upper  part  than 
its  style  denoted.  After  a few  remarks  on 
the  other  monuments,  the  speaker  pro- 


ceeded to  the  question  of  restoration.  Ad- 
mitting the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Donaldson’s 
description  of  the  melancholy  state  of 
these  monuments,  what  could  be  done  with 
them  ? If  renewed,  would  they  be  the  monu- 
ments originally  erected?  If  the  beautiful 
modern  glass  mosaics  were  introduced  in  the 
shrine,  it  would  no  longer  be  the  work  of 
Peter,  the  Roman  citizen.  Besides,  the  very 
injuries  these  tombs  had  received  gave  them 
interest;  they  were  wounds  that  proved  the 
identity,  and  if  restored  the  tombs  might 
cease  to  be  regarded  with  the  reverence  they 
now  inspired.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, however,  much  might  be  said,  and  he 
would  not  attempt  to  settle  it. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  this  was  a question  in 
which  he  had  long  been  interested ; he  had 
published  some  remarks  on  Westminster 
Abbey  as  long  as  eight  or  nine  years  ago, 
wherein  he  had  urged  the  necessity  of  atten- 
tion to  these  monuments.  There  was  no 
building,  indeed,  in  this  country  of  which  we 
might  be  so  proud  as  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  knew  nothing  like  it:  and  certainly  the 
most  wonderful  spot  in  this  wonderful  building 
was  that  which  contained  the  shrine  of  the  Con- 
fessor, where  around  one  of  the  oldest  of  our 
sovereigns  were  gathered  so  many  of  their 
race.  It  was  a great  delight  to  visit  this 
interesting  spot,  where,  apart  from  the  noise 
and  bustle  of  to-day  (and  yet  so  close  to  it), 
the  sight  of  that  remarkable  series  of  monu- 
ments inspired  thoughts  which  could  not  but 
be  most  healthful  and  elevating.  He  was  sure 
that  every  person  present  must  be  anxious  that 
means  fhould  be  immediately  taken  to  pre- 
serve such  valuable  memorials.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  inferred  from  what  had  been 
said  that  these  were  all  the  works  of  Italian 
artists.  England  might  claim  a considerable 
amount  of  artistic  knowledge  and  skill,  even 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  meeting  pro- 
bably knew  a paper  in  the  “ Archteologia,” 
on  Queen  Eleanor’s  Crosses  and  Monu- 
ments, by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  In 
this  he  gave  the  names  of  those  who  were 
engaged  upon  them,  and  they  were  nearly 
all  Englishmen,  such  as  William  of  Stowe, 
Michael  of  Canterbury,  Alexander  of  Abing- 
don, who  was  also  called  the  Imagi - 
nator,  Ralph  of  Chichester,  and  William  of 
Ireland.  Nor  was  he  disposed  to  give  up 
Master  William  Torell,  whom  Mr.  Donaldson 
and  others  seemed  really  anxious  to  prove  an 
Italian  under  the  name  of  Torelli,  and  so  get 
rid  of  him.  He  was  always  spoken  of  as 
“ William  Torell,”  and  there  seemed  no  reason 
to  doubt  about  his  being  an  Englishman ; but 
even  if  he  were  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Donald- 
son thought  he  might  have  employed  an  Italian 
to  execute  the  bronze  work.  He,  the  speaker,  saw 
no  reason  to  suppose  this.  Torell  was  employed 
on  the  effigy  of  Henry  III.  as  well  as  that  of 
Queen  Eleanor;  he  did  the  great  statue  at  Lin- 
coln, too ; and  if  he  had  been  merely  a middle 
man,  employing  other  workmen,  the  names  of 
those  men  would  probably  have  been  given, 
for  the  accounts  of  the  works  were  particular 
in  this  respect.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  restoration,  he  should  regret  most  deeply, 
and  he  thought  that  would  be  the  general 
feeling,  if  any  mere  theory  should  be  carried 
out.  The  subject  should  be  approached  with 
almost  religious  care.  He  would  not  place  a 
metal  shrine,  or  a wooden  one,  upon  the  stone 
monument  of  the  Confessor,  though  either 
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might  be  true ; he  would  not  even  put  a ^ 
sceptre  in  the  hand  of  Queen  Eleanor  because 
the  hole  was  there  to  receive  it.  It  was  quite  j 
possible  that  there  never  had  been  a sceptre,  j 
and  that  the  artist  found  the  effect  of  the , 
figure  was  much  better  without  it.  It  was  I 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  these  tombs  had 
fallen  into  such  a state  (it  should  be  a warning 
to  other  guardians  of  national  monuments) : ; 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  repair  and  pre-  i 
serve  all  that  remained  of  them  ; but  he  should 
view  with  fear  and  distress  any  attempt  to 
introduce  modern  graces  and  decorations. 
The  Abbey,  generally,  required  most  care- 
ful supervision,  disfigured  as  it  was  with 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  but  which  were 
yet  so  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
men  they  commemorate,  that  they  must  not 
be  lost.  He  hoped,  nevertheless,  that  some 
day  they  might  be  revised,  and  some  of  them 
might  be  placed  in  the  triforium,  or  elsewhere. 
In  the  meantime  the  architect  should  have  a . 
veto  upon  the  introduction  of  any  fresh  monu- 
ments. He  hoped,  if  the  authorities  were  un- 
able to  accomplish  the  n'cessary  works  to  the 
royal  tombs,  the  attention  of  the  Government 
would  be  called  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  secure 
the  means  of  putting  these  memorials  in  as 
good  a state  as  possible,  in  order  that  those 
who  came  hereafter  might  have,  at  least,  as 
much  as  we  had,  but  without  any  modern 
additions.  Mr.  Godwin  said  he  could  not 
conclude  without  an  earnest  expression  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Donaldson  for  the  ability  and 
energy  he  was  constantly  displaying  for  the 
benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  advantage  of 
art.  He  was  always  at  work,  and  afc'ays  at 
work  well. 

Mr.  Scott  said  there  was  one  point  of  great 
importance,— namely,  the  preparation,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Government,  if  necessary,  of  a series 
of  perfect  drawings  of  all  the  mediteval  monu- 
ments in  the  Abbey,  in  which  every  detail 
should  be  shown  with  sufficient  minuteness,  to 
serve  as  complete  and  imperishable  records  of 
their  present  state. 

Mr.  Edward  Richardson  read  to  the  meeting 
a series  of  interesting  extracts  from  Gough, 
Walsingham,  Devon’s  Issue  Rolls  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  other  sources,  in  reference  to  the 
royal  tombs.  From  these,  he  said,  it  appeared, 
in  confirmation  of  Mr.  Godwin’s  remark,  that 
among  the  workmen  employed  in  the  43rd 
Henry  III.  on  the  King’s  works  at  Westmin- 
ster, were  Richard  of  Colchester,  John  of 
Oxford,  Bartholomew  of  Westminster,  Richard 
of  Chichester,  and  many  others,  all,  without 
doubt,  Englishmen,  whose  pay  appeared  to  have 
been  about  4d.  a day.  In  the  I Edward  I. 
Robert  of  Beverley  was  employed  upon  the 
royal  tombs  ; and  in  the  seventeenth  year  of 
the  same  reign  Hugh  of  Kendal  erected  a 
house  or  workshop  in  the  burial-ground  of 
Westminster,  where  the  statues  of  the  King’s 
late  father  and  consort  (Henry  III.  and 
Eleanor)  were  being  made.  Other  passages 
referred  particularly  to  the  erection  of  the 
tombs  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  and  Henry  V.  As 
to  the  question  of  restoration,  admitting  a fear 
of  the  loss  of  originality  by  injudicious  opera- 
tions, his  own  experience  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  Church  served  to  show  what  valuable 
monuments  might  be  brought  to  light  merely 
by  careful  cleaning.  The  effigies  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  that  edifice  afforded  a striking  proof 
of  this.  Moreover,  Mr.  Donaldson  had  truly 
said  that  neglect  engendered  disrespect,  and  it 
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was  therefore  most  important  that  something 
should  be  done  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
motto  of  a judicious  artist  would  be,  “ Cleanse, 
but  des:roy  not;  add  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  little  only  on  the  best  authority.” 

Mr.  Donaldson  suggested  that  it  would  be 
very  desirable  (an  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion being  proposed)  that  the  members  of  the 
institute  should,  as  a body,  visit  and  survey 
the  royal  tombs,  and  he  was  sure  they  would 
fully  appreciate  the  necessity  for  some  imme- 
diate operations.  It  was  accordingly  arranged 
that  on  Monday  next,  at  twelve  o’clock,  the 
members  should  visit  the  Abbey  in  a body. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  the  position 
of  art  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
it  seems  certain  that  our  native  artists  were 
generally  employed,  and  their  work  much 
prized.  At  this  period  Durham  and  Irish 
works  in  silver  and  gold  were  in  great  estima- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  the  next  century 
English  goldsmiths  and  enamellers  were  settled 
in  Paris.*  William  of  Gloucester,  the  gold- 
smith who  cast  the  brass  figure  for  the  tomb 
of  Catherine,  theinfant  daughter  of  Henry  III. 
and  Walter  of  Colchester,  whom  Matthew 
Paris  calls  “ pictor  et  sculptor  incomparabilis ,” 
were  both  Englishmen. 

As  to  Eleanor’s  tomb,  the  stonework  was 
executed  by  Richard  de  Crundale,  who  built 
the  Cross  at  Charing.  Master  Thomas,  the 
carpenter,  r<  ceived  44s.  4d.  in  1292,  for  timber 
and  for  making  the  scaffold,  &c.  for  raising 
the  image  of  the  queen.  Thomas  of  Hokynton, 
or  Hoghton,  ingeniator,  received  70s.  for 
making  a cover  for  the  image,  and  this  was 
decorated  by  Walter  of  Durham,  a skilful 
painter,  who  was  at  that  time  much  employed 
on  the  works  at  Westminster.  Thomas  of 
Leghton  had  13 1.  for  the  ironwork  (a  large 
sum),  and  Master  William,  the  paviour,  7 1- 
for  making  the  pavement  about  the  tomb. 


FINE  ART:  ITS  NATURE,  RELATIONS, 
AND  TENDENCIES. f 

Paganism  and  high  art  no  longer  co-exist, 
and  Sculpture  busies  herself  no  more  in  the 
embodiment  of  the  false  god  ; yet,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  there  is  no  decoration  for  the  sanctuary 
of  the  true  more  appropriate  than  sculpture, 
no  art  being  more  susceptible  of  solemnity  of 
treatment ; and  there  is  ample  range  of  subject 
of  the  highest  elevation  and  most  becoming 
description  in  sacred  history  for  such  a pur- 
pose. For  idealizing  and  exalting  humanity 
and  giving  us  worthy  ideas  of  our  species  and 
ourselves,  the  sculptor’s  chisel  is  a magician’s 
wand;  and  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Greeks 
but  responded  to  a natural  call  of  the  soul  in 
their  adoption  of  colossal  proportions.  Phidias 
aimed  at  this  in  the  celebrated  Minerva,  and  in 
his  embodiment  of  the  grand  conception  of 
Homer,  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  The  colossus 
of  Apollo  at  Rhodes  was  an  issue  of  the  same 
soul-feeling ; and  the  proposal  to  cut  Mount 
Athos  into  a statue  of  Alexander,  or  one  of  the 
Alps  into  an  image  of  Napoleon,  derived  its 
motive  probably  from  something  besides  ser- 
vility and  flattery. 

At  the  same  time  this  resorting  to  the 
colossal  on  the  part  of  the  ancients  shows  the 
limits  of  their  art,  the  chief  aim  of  which  was 
the  highest  sensuous  beauty,  and  which,  I be- 
lieve, it  was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  out- 
step. The  glory  of  the  material  form  of 
humanity  is  the  glory  of  Greek  art,  and  it  was 
its  ultimate  goal.  With  the  Greeks  expression 
was  subservient  to  form  : they  eschewed  strong 
expression  as  militating  against  beauty;  for 
even  in  subjects  in  which  truth  to  nature 
dictated  strong  expression,  we  find  it  omitted 
or  very  sparingly  used.  We  have  never  rivalled 
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the  Greeks  in  colossal  proportions,  and  thei_ 
sensuous  beauty  may  be  said  to  be  unapproach 
able ; but  by  making  the  expression  of  the  im- 
mortal part  of  man — the  revelation  of  the  states 
and  conditions  of  the  soul,  as  manifested  in  the 
face  and  form — a prominent  aim,  we  have,  I 
consider,  explored  new  regions  in  the  realms  of 
the  beautiful  and  true,  and  enlarged  the  senso- 
rium  of  art:  in  the  Madonnas  of  Christian 
sculpture  there  is  often  found  a sentiment  of 
maternal  affection  and  solicitude, — in  the  face 
of  Christ,  of  benignity  and  compassion, — that 
touches  all  hearts  ; and  when  we  consider  the 
infinite  scope  thus  opened  up  by  expression,, 
we  shall  differ  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  on 
this  subject,  who  must  have  taken  a limited 
view  of  it  when  he  said  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  sculptor’s  art  have  long  been  fixed.  Modern' 
sculpture,  however  behind  the  Greek  in  beauty,, 
has  reached  a fuller  and  completer  expression 
and  embodiment  of  nature,  and  produced  a 
whole  from  which  the  colossal  style — I mean 
extreme  colossal — may  be  cast  out  as  unworthy 
of  the  spirituality  and  refinement  of  genuine 
art. 

In  our  art  we  must  have  the  truthful,  the 
natural,  the  pathetic  ; and  sensuous  grace,  so 
far  as  is  inconsistent  with  this,  must  be 
sacrificed,  or  at  least  must  be  subordinated  to 
them.  Ideal  beauty  would  sometimes  interfere 
with  the  impression  sought  to  be  conveyed, — 
with  the  intellectual  and  moral  expression  of 
the  work. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  faultless  and  ideal  form  and  per- 
fect beauty  is  one  object  of  art ; and  nothing 
can  justify  the  artist  in  preferring  deformed 
and  common-place  nature  to  the  beautiful, 
where  the  latter  was  not  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  his  subject,  attention  to  which  only 
leads  generally  to  a selection  of  the  right  class 
or  order  of  beauty,  and  seldom  to  the  exclusion 
of  it.  To  omit  ideal  beauty  from  art  would  be 
to  neglect  a part  of  his  duty, which  is,  like  thatof 
the  poet,  to  give  pleasure  as  well  as  to  convey 
truth ; or  to  do  the  latter  in  the  most  agree- 
able, graceful,  and  elevated  manner  : beauty  is 
the  material  clothing  of  his  art,  or  at  least  its 
ornament ; and  to  lose  sight  of  it  is  to  err  as 
much  as  would  the  poet  who  should  choose 
his  words  without  respect  to  rythm  or  metre  ; 
for  sensuous  beauty,  resulting  from  form  and 
colour  in  painting,  which  is  correlative  of 
poetical  diction,  is  to  heighten  the  pleasure 
conveyed  by  the  subject,  where  that  subject  is 
of  a pleasurable  nature,  or  to  mitigate  the 
painful  feeling,  if  such  be  the  kind  received  ;. 
just  as  metre  is  known  to  heighten  the  charm 
of  gay  and  elegant  verse,  or  temper  the  painful 
feeling  excited  by  vivid  descriptions  of  the 
profounder  passions.  And  this,  it  should  be 
remembered,  is  a characteristic  of  the  fine  arts,, 
and  constitutes  a part  of  their  claim  to  the 
appellation  of  the  “ Arts  of  the  Beautiful.”  Be- 
sides, sensuous  beauty,  as  far  as  consistent 
with  the  moral  and  intellectual  character,  is 
part  of  their  means  of  expressing  or  representing 
beauty  of  mind  : it  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  or  symbol  of  inward  purity,  which  can 
alone  be  rendered  through  the  medium  of 
corporeal  grace.  This  is  a casting  of  the  body 
into  the  mould  of  the  spiritual  temperament, 
and  is  conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  as 
well  as  to  the  method  of  the  antique : “ the 
divine  form  of  the  Greek  god  is  the  incarna- 
tion and  expression  of  divine  mind,”  which 
the  artist  had  no  other  means  of  asserting. 

Neither  must  expression  be  set  free  from  all 
restriction  : as  the  ancient  sculptors  were  care- 
ful to  avoid  injuring  the  sensuous  beauty  of 
their  works  by  it,  so  we  should  take  heed  that  ■ 
it  encroach  not  upon  the  moral  dignity  of  ours. 
It  is  possible  to  degrade  sculpture  by  exhibit- 
ing base  or  criminal  passions,  as  in  the  Bacchus 
of  Michelangelo,  in  which  the  sculptor  sought 
to  express  the  licentious  and  disorderly  cha- 
racter of  his  subject.  But  to  resume  our  re- 
marks on  the  province  of  this  branch  of  art. 

From  the  sanctuary,  sculpture,  in  Protestant 
t:mes  and  countries,  has  descended  to  the 
lower  walks  of  life;  and  leaving  the  ideas  of 
deity  and  religion  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive expression  of  the  poet,  has  occupied 
herself  with  perpetuating  the  memory  of  those 
whom  a grateful  intellect  delights  to  honour ; 
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and  her  most  direct  and  legitimate  work  in 
the  present  day  appears  to  be  that  of  present- 
ing to  us  in  our  places  of  public  resort  the 
idealised  resemblance,  not  of  the  mere  man  of 
rank,  raised  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but  of 
the  poet,  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  or  by 
whatever  other  special  name  we  distinguish 
the  individuals  included  in  that  pre-eminent 
order  of  good  and  great  men  ; and  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  Sculpture  would  walk  with 
wider  and  truer  step  through  this  path  of  her 
manifestation.  The  Greeks  of  old  raised 
statues  to  wrestlers,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  we  have  awarded  them  much  more  worthily. 
Votivesculpture,in  theshapeof  statues, hasbeen 
raised  to  many  who,  living,  could  advance 
no  claim  whatever,  and  what  is  worthily  voted 
has  been  too  much  monopolised  for  one  or 
two  classes  of  great  men.  Warriors  and 
statesmen  are  not  the  only  men  who  deserve 
well  of  society  ; nor  are  the  faculties  that  lead 
to  success  in  their  professions  the  greatest  en- 
dowments of  man.  These  have  their  claim  ; 
but  there  are  men  of  a higher  mission.  The 
poet  is  the  “ crowned  one  ” of  the  world’s 
benefactors ; for  poetry  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  all  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  another  guiding  principle  that  should  have 
influence  in  the  distribution  of  such  honours. 
Among  the  departed  great,  immortalised  by  the 
chisel,  I would  of  course  have  poets,  artists, 
engineers,  architects ; but  there  is  a class  of 
men,  large  benefactors  of  their  kind,  who, 
as  their  labours  do  not  assume  so  tangible  and 
visible  a form,  have  more  need  of  monumental 
commemoration  to  extend  and  perpetuate  their 
just  fame; — I allude  to  such  men  as  Watt,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  Arkwright,  for  the  most  part 
quiet  followers  of  science  ; some  scarce  known 
to  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  to  whom 
posterity,  without  such  mementoes,  is  likely  to 
meet  but  scantily  the  meed  of  praise,  whose  me- 
moriestherefore  mostneedsuchofferings.  Inbe- 
half of  theseespecially.andof  alltruebenefactors 
of  their  kind,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that 
sculpture  would,  in  such  material  as  best  suits 
our  varying  climate,  stand  out  more  openly  in 
the  sight  of  all  men  ; and  from  the  village 
highway,  the  town  market-place,  or  city  hall, 
notify  in  the  imagery  of  her  festhetic  language, 
the  worth  and  genius  that  had  in  such  locality 
found  a birth  or  an  abiding  place,  illuming  the 
spot  with  the  serene  graces  of  art ; and  from 
her  pedestals  of  honour  proclaim  to  the  daily 
life  around,  those  incentive  lessons  of  spiritual 
exalta‘ion,  failing  which,  man’s  life  sinks  to 
the  level  of  the  brutes  without  the  palliation  of 
its  moral  innocence. 

What,  for  instance,  if  the  sun,  that  struggles 
through  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  our  northern 
commercial  metropolis,  should  gild  with  its 
beams  the  statue  of  Roscoe ; or,  through  the 
thick  fogs  that  darken  the  busy  thoroughfares 
of  Manchester,  should  loom  the  sculptured 
image  of  Cheetham  or  of  Dalton?  What,  if 
the  mountain  breeze,  that  sweeps  over  the 
seclusion  of  Grasmere,  should  kiss  with  whiten- 
ing lip  the  votive  image  of  Wordsworth;  while 
the  smoke  that  rises  from  the  lowly  roof  where 
Shakspeare  first  saw  the  light,  should,  as  it 
melts  to  air  in  its  passage  towards  his  quiet 
grave,  hover  round  a modern  statue  of  one 
who  even  now  we  feel  as  fully  as  when  it  was 
first  written,  “ Was  not  made  for  an  age,  but 
for  all  time?”  What,  if  thus  standing  forth  in  the 
common  way  of  common  life,  these  kindred 
mute  orators  should,  by  their  presence,  typify 
and  exhort  to  higher  things ; and  to  the  weary 
plodder  of  the  street  or  road  should  say,  “ We 
once  were  men  lowly  and  weak  as  you,  by  for- 
tune as  slighted,  and  by  trouble  as  tried ; but 
from  the  depths  of  our  social  humiliation, 
from  the  darkening  tumult  of  our  distress,  we 
looked  up  with  an  eye  of  hopeful  endurance  on 
the  calm  heaven  of  beauty,  of  goodness,  and 
of  truth ; and  in  the  strength  of  deep  faith, 
with  earnest  toil,  have  earned  the  title  of 
friends  and  benefactors  to  mankind ; and 
passing  by  the  heraldic  honours  of  titular 
dignity  as  a failing  and  unstable  thing,  have 
achieved  an  entry  into  the  higher  and  more 
enduring  roll  of  the  nobility  of  God  : go,  thou, 
and  do  likewise.”  What  if  this  were  spoken 
in  the  beautiful  language  of  sculpture,  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  when- 


ever genius  had  wrought  its  work?  Would 
art  be  made  too  common  and  degenerate  ? Or 
would  life  be  rendered  too  ideal  and  ener- 
vated ? I trow  not.  True,  there  is  an  obstacle 
in  the  inartistic  contour  of  the  modern  style 
of  dress,  which  must  to  some  extent  render 
the  task  of  the  sculptor  more  difficult  than 
formerly ; but,  as  I think,  not  so  much  so, 
but  that  a deeper  feeling  in  the  artist,  and  a 
wider  comprehension  in  the  spectator,  might 
find  means  to  obviate. 

The  idealisation  of  form,  which  Sculpture 
effects  through  absolute  relief,  Painting  esta- 
blishes by  the  magic  of  colour  and  chiaro- 
scuro : in  her  hands,  art  glows  with  the  flush 
of  life;  and  to  the  beauty  of  outline  she  adds 
an  art-perpetuation  of  that  veritable  beauty  of 
being  which  it  is  her  peculiar  province  to 
express.  Like  her  sister  branches  of  art,  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  the  service  of  the 
temple,  though  she  seems  to  have  been  des- 
tined to  a longer  period  of  infancy;  for  (whilst 
giving  the  fullest  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny  and  others,  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
painters  of  antiquity  in  the  earlier  ages)  at  its 
first  appearance  painting  seems,  as  I before 
observed,  to  have  partaken  more  of  the 
nature  of  polychromic  decoration  than  of 
a work  of  art.  But  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks  it  appears  to  have  gradually  deve- 
loped its  powers  through  the  careful  deli- 
neations of  the  cestrum  and  the  monochrom, 
up  to  the  pencil  and  the  full  scale  of  colour. 
Of  the  productions  of  their  great  painters 
none  have  descended  to  us,  but  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers  warrants  us  in  concluding 
them  to  have  been  both  true  and  excellent 
works  of  art,  though  their  custom  of  applying 
colour  to  sculpture,  and  the  rather  unaccom- 
modating nature  of  their  vehicle — the  oil 
method  being  unknown — would  lead  us  to 
attribute  to  themselves  singularity  of  taste,  and 
to  their  works  a technical  deficiency,  as  com- 
pared with  the  manageable  materials  and 
vehicles  of  later  and  modern  times. 

In  its  progress,  both  of  decline  and  revival, 
painting  appears  to  have  followed  the  path  of 
sculpture;  and  in  the  early  mediteval  speci- 
mens, in  the  hardness  of  outline,  the  pattern- 
like imitations  of  form,  the  crude  nakedness 
of  colour,  we  see  the  subject-matter  of  the  art 
cramped  within  the  limits  of  an  undiscerning 
conventionalism,  as  was  the  statue  of  the  saint 
within  the  limits  of  his  narrow  niche.  Yet,  in 
like  manner  as  in  the  sister-art,  we  ofttimes  see, 
amid  barbaric  gauds  of  colour,  and  semi- 
childish  simplicities  of  invention,  hints  and 
presciences  of  ideal  sentiment  and  expression, 
which,  like  the  morning  star,  heralded  the 
brightness  of  the  coming  day.  And  the  day 
came ; in  that  memorable  time  when,  from 
the  conquered  walls  of  Byzantium,  came  out 
the  relics  of  classic  learning ; when  from  the 
market-place  of  Wittenburgh  blazed  up  the 
light  of  intellectual  freedom ; when  from  the 
presses  of  Germany  welled  out  the  stream  of 
knowledge ; and  the  west  wind  that  curled  the 
Atlantic  wave  came  fraught  with  the  breath  of 
discovery, — then  art  awoke  to  the  glory  of  her 
ancient  strength,  and  put  on  the  garment  of 
her  beauty,  reaching  in  the  design  of  M. 
Angelo,  the  expression  of  Raphael,  and  the 
colouring  of  Titian,  a height  of  power  never 
since  surpassed. 

After  what  has  been  advanced  relative  to  the 
sculptor’s  province  in  the  present  day,  little 
need  be  said  on  that  of  the  painter,  as  far  as 
history  and  portraiture  are  concerned.  The 
latter  are  fields  he  can  only  share  with  the 
sculptor;  but  landscape  art  is  one  in  which 
there  can  be  no  rivalry  with  sculpture  : it  is 
peculiar  to  the  painter,  and  is  his  private 
walk,  untrod  by  any  other.  As  the  branch  of 
painting  peculiar  to  the  moderns  it  claims 
some  notice  here.  What  is  chiefly  to  be 
desired  in  reference  to  it  is,  that  the  artist 
would,  as  he  has  been  emphatically  advised  by 
Ruskin,  walk  lovingly  and  trustingly  with 
Nature,  and  render  in  his  works  his  own 
impressions,  and  not  any  conventionalism 
that  may  have  been  put  for  her  by  foregone 
painters.  The  landscape  artist  is  to  see  nature 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the 
medium  of  the  schools,  and  give  his  whole 
energy  to  a truthful  rendering  of  her  facts,  on 


which  all  his  combinations  are  to  be  based.  And 
though  the  same  object  may  thus  come  to  be 
differently  rendered  by  different  artists,  yet  if 
each  has  given  his  own  impression  of  it,  its  image 
on  his  own  soul,  their  works  will  be  all  true 
pictures— psychical  truths.  In  thus  faithfully- 
representing  nature  the  artist  follows  the 
example  of  the  poet,  who  but  holds  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  and  with  him  he  will  find  no 
lack  of  room  for  the  faculties  of  genius. 
Imagination  and  feeling  are  to  penetrate  the 
arcana  of  nature,  and  lead  to  a detecting  of 
those  beauties  that  to  the  dull  or  feeble  are 
never  manifested — to  vivify  the  impression 
received,  and  influence  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Landscape  painting  must  not  be 
underrated  ; while  we  expatiate  on  the  refine- 
ment, spirituality,  and  difficulties  of  the  ex- 
pression in  sculpture  and  in  historical  paint- 
ing, we  are  apt  to  forget  that  external  nature 
has  also  a soul  to  express,  and  that  analogous 
subtleties  exist  in  the  art  of  the  landscape 
painter.  Expression  in  historical  or  figure 
painting  is  in  the  form  as  the  artist  sees  it 
before  him,  and  to  catch  it  is  doubtless  the 
highest  effort  of  delineation  ; but  to  seize  the 
harmonious  spirit  of  external  nature  as  it 
reveals  itself  through  the  mysterious  and  fleet- 
ing  glories  of  light  and  shade  and  colour, — to 
discover  the  secrets  by  which  the  effects  of 
chiaroscuro  are  produced,  and  untwist  the 
varied  links  that  bind  the  soul  of  harmony, — 
to  do  this  is  also  a task  not  unworthy  of  the 
highest  minds. 

I come  now  to  the  third  and  concluding 
branch  of  my  subject,  viz.  the  tendency  of  art, 
— what  in  its  present  state  it  does. 

The  question  what  art  does  must  receive 
in  reference  to  its  different  branches,  very 
different  answers.  The  influence  of  the  poet 
has  been  wide  in  its  sphere  of  operation, 
and  great  and  ceaseless  in  its  power.  His 
page  has  not  only  been  directly  an  instrument 
of  the  highest  refinement  and  exaltation  to 
the  naturally  gifted  few,  the  elect  of  taste;  but 
through  the  medium  of  their  example  it  has 
conduced  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  lowest  in  the  social  scale. 
The  true  poet,  moreover,  has  succeeded  in 
creating  the  taste  by  which  he  is  duly  appre- 
ciated : if  we  compare  present  society  with 
that  of  the  last  century,  or  beginning  of  this, 
we  shall  find  a regenerated  taste  in  reference 
to  literature  generally  : the  morbid  passioi^ 
for  instance,  of  Byron  and  his  followers  so 
much  in  vogue  no  great  while  ago,  is  dis- 
appearing from  our  poetry,  for  it  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated ; and  the  popularity  of 
Scott  and  of  Charles  Dickens,  the  high  moral 
aim  of  whose  works  contrasts  so  favourably 
with  those  of  Fielding  and  Smollet,  tells 
the  same  tale  of  the  growth  of  a true  refine- 
ment. 

But  whilst  the  poet  is  followed  by  all  who 
think  and  feel,  how  few  are  the  genuine  reci- 
pients of  the  artist’s  inspirations,  who  enter 
bis  charmed  circle  and  participate  in  his  emo- 
tion ! The  true  painter  and  sculptor  are  poets 
also  who,  through  their  respective  media, — 
their  epics  and  dramas — express  truths  as  great 
and  as  sublime ; but  what,  I would  ask,  have 
they  done  ? where  are  their  fruits  of  labour  ? 
They  have,  doubtless,  given  pleasure  by  the 
symmetry  of  form,  contrast,  and  harmony  of 
colour  and  light  and  shade,  and  all  that  go  to 
make  up  sensuous  beauty  ; they  have  gratified 
the  animal  feelings,  but  what  nobler  purpose 
in  relation  to  the  soul  has  been  answered  by 
their  works  ? “ Art,”  says  a celebrated  essay- 

ist, “has  not  yet  come  to  its  maturity,  if  it  do 
not  put  itself  abreast  with  the  most  potent 
influences  of  the  world,  if  it  is  not  practical 
and  moral,  if  it  do  not  stand  in  connexion 
with  the  conscience,  if  it  do  not  make  the 
poor  and  uncultivated  feel  that  it  addresses 
them  with  a voice  of  lofty  cheer.”  This  is 
true,  but  the  failure  complained  of  proceeds,  I 
conceive,  less  from  a want  of  power  in  our 
high  art  productions  than  from  the  prevalence 
of  narrow  and  false  views  of  art  itself  and  of 
what  constitutes  the  perfect  and  entire  man. 
Pictorial  and  sculptural  art  speaks  not  merely  to 
the  intellect  and  senses,  but  to  the  heart  and 
spirit,  carrying  “ healing  on  its  wings  j”  and 
there  are  inherent  qualities  in  the  human  breast 
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that  no  false  training  can  entirely  eradicate,  to 
which  its  objects  appeal ; for  noble  forms, 
which  are  the  symbols  of  goodness,  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  exalt  the  mind ; but  this 
truth  is  not  generally  recognised,  and  art  is 
estimated  too  much  from  an  intellectual  point 
of  view  to  the  neglect  of  the  spiritual.  Few 
men,  it  has  been  well  observed,  have  a proper 
sense  of  an  ^esthetic  whole  ; and  this  narrow- 
ness of  comprehension  reflects  back  an  inju- 
rious influence  upon  the  quality  of  art-produce; 
for  if  a picture,  a bas-relief,  or  a building  be 
beautifully  executed,  it  passes  current  as  a 
true  work,  though,  weighed  in  a just  balance, 
it  be  false  and  wrong. 

But  a cause  of  the  inefficacy  of  art  which 
I have  not  heard  adverted  to,  is  its  not 
being  reflected  in  the  daily  lives  of  artists : 
we  look  for  the  most  vivid  manifestation 
of  religion  in  the  demeanour  of  its  minis- 
ters ; and  if  we  do  not  find  it,  we  hearken 
but  impatiently  to  their  precept.  The  artist 
is  a revealer  of  the  beautiful  and  true  to 
others,  but  what  does  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
the  universe  profit  himself?  I use  the  word 
“ artist  ” here  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including 
poet  and  musician  along  with  the  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect;  and  I speak  of  them 
advisedly,  and  say,  that  whatever  effect  their 
art  may  have  upon  the  lives  of  others,  it  appears 
to  have  none  upon  their  own.  Not  only  are 
their  lives  not  in  keeping  with  their  profes- 
sional achievements,  but  they  are  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  whisperings  of  art  than 
other  men’s.  So  far  from  being  great  men, — 
men  commensurate  with  their  works, — they 
are,  taken  as  a body,  less  than  men.  Individual 
exceptions  could  of  course  be  pointed  to — 
uniform  and  consistent  men — stars  in  the 
hemisphere  of  art-history ; and  some,  too,  of 
the  first  magnitude,  who  have  exhibited  an 
epic  grandeur  in  their  lives,  that  shed  an  after 
lustre  on  their  works ; but,  as  a body,  the 
reproach  lies  at  the  door  of  all  generations  of 
artists,  and  reaches  to  the  very  highest  names, 
that  inspiration  is  in  their  art-utterance  alone, — 
that  they  are  of  those  who  say  and  do  not ; 
they  are  priests  to  the  goddess  of  the  fair  and 
the  pure,  but  they  are  not  lovely  in  their  lives. 
A living  writer  refers  to  this  mysterious  dis- 
crepancy as  exemplified  in  the  life  of  Shaks- 
peare,  and  utters  a pathetic  lament  over  the 
fact  that  this  man  of  men,  who  gave  to  the 
science  of  mind  a new  and  larger  subject  than 
had  before  existed,  and  planted  the  standard 
of  humanity  some  furlongs  forward  into  chaos, 
should  not  have  been  wise  for  himself,  that  he 
should  have  led  an  obscure  and  profane  life, 
using  his  genius  for  the  public  amusement ! 
This  is  perhaps  an  extreme  case,  and,  indeed, 
few  could  be  pointed  to  so  mournful  in  the 
contrast  it  presents ; but  the  name  is  legion  of 
those  who  never  vindicated  as  men  the  high- 
standing  which  they  claimed  as  artists ; and 
the  most  melancholy  reflection  is,  that  the 
living  race,  to  which  I am  of  course  precluded 
from  making  individual  allusion,  is  not  per- 
ceptibly better  than  the  preceding  one.  Still — 

“ The  wise  want  love,  and  those  who  love  want 
wisdom.” 

The  “ eccentricities  of  genius”  generally 
means  its  follies  and  weaknesses;  and  the 
calamities  and  distresses  of  poets  and  others, 
of  insensibility  to  which  on  the  part  of  the 
public  we  are  constantly  hearing  the  reiterated 
complaint,  are  generally  traceable  to  a non- 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone 
comfort  and  happiness  can  be  secured. 

Is  it  a moral  necessity, — an  inevitable  result 
of  devotion  to  the  service  of  art, — that  men 
whose  genius  sheds  a light  upon  our  path, 
should  stumble  as  in  darkness  themselves,  and 
be  wanting  in  self-government  as  well  as  de- 
ficient in  reference  to  moral  relations  ? If  it 
be,  it  would,  indeed,  be  better  to  dispense  with 
art  itself.  But  a small  measure  of  faith  in  the 
rectitude  of  the  divine  government  is  sufficient 
to  convince  us  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  we  shall  yet  behold,  to  quote  the  writer 
before  cited, — "what  theworld  has  long  needed, 
— its  poet-priest,  who  shall  see,  speak,  and  act 
with  equal  inspiration.” 


{Hi)  bear  J?oriIIflIj  : 

Since  I wrote  my  second  letter,  which  in- 
cluded a few  remarks  on  Assyrian  architecture, 
some  additional  examples  of  the  art  of  that 
nation  have  been  deposited  in  the  National 
Museum,  especially  some  more  of  the  enormous 
winged  animals  which  originally  formed  the 
doorways  in  the  palaces  or  temples.  I should 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  in  proof  of  my  observa- 
tion thatGreece  had  someof  herartfromAssyria, 
the  prototype  of  what  is  known  as  the  Greek 
honeysuckle  on  several  of  the  incised  slabs  in 
the  cellars,  but  1 thought  it  would  come  more 
forcibly  before  you  when  we  are  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  Grecian  art.  You  will  observe,  too,  that 
arched  doorways,  and  even  what  seems  to  be  a 
bridge  with  arches,  are  represented  on  some  of 
the  slabs  ; but  to  these  I will  refer  when  speak- 
ing of  the  history  of  the  arch.  You  will,  of 
course,  remember  that  there  may  be  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  age  of  Assyrian  monu- 
ments, ranging,  as  they  do,  from  2,200  years 
before  Christ  to  600  B.c.  when  the  final  de- 
struction of  Nineveh  was  effected. 

The  arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters 
seen  on  the  Babylonish  bricks  are  found  also 
at  Perse polis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Persia, 
and  serve  to  show,  with  winged  bulls  at  the 
entrances,  and  other  coincidences,  a certain  de- 
gree of  connection  between  the  modes  of  build- 
ing in  the  two  cities.  Of  the  latter  there  are 
more  perfect  ruins  remaining  than  of  Babylon, 
especially  those  of  the  Chehil  Minor,  or  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes ; and  in  these  there  is  seen  to 
be  a coincidence  both  with  Egyptian  architec- 
ture as  we  now  know  it,  and  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  the 
Bible.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  novel  of  “Abel 
Allnutt,”  has  introduced  a serious  dissertation 
to  prove  that  the  ruins  of  the  “Temple  of 
Forty  Columns  ” afford  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  general  character  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

The  description  of  Solomon’s  Temple  to  be 
found  in  the  1st  Book  of  Kings  (ch.  vi.)  and 
the  2nd  Book  of  Chronicles  (ch.  ii.  and  iii.) 
shows  the  enormous  scale  on  which  building 
operations  were  then  conducted.  80,000  men 
were  set  to  hew  in  the  mountains,  70,000  to 
bear  burdens,  and  3,300  to  overlook  and  direct. 
The  building  consisted  of  the  main  body  of 
the  temple,  a porch  or  portico  in  front,  and  the 
sanctum  behind.  The  length  of  the  body  of 
the  temple  in  feet  (if  we  consider  the  cubit  as 
1 foot  6 inches)  was  60  feet,  and  the  width  30 
feet,  or  one-half  the  length.  The  height  was 
45  feet,  or  half  the  length  of  the  temple  and 
sanctum  together.  The  sanctum  was  30  feet 
long  and  30  feet  wide.  The  porch  extended 
the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and  projected 
15  feet,  or  half  its  width.  The  whole  of 

* No.  III.  See  p.  133  and  p.  100. 


these  dimensions  show  curious  attention  to 
harmony  and  proportion. 

The  temple  was  surrounded  by  three  tiers 
of  chambers,  which  were  approached  by  stairs. 
They  laid  the  foundations  with  great  stones, 
costly  and  hewed,  and  the  whole  when  com- 
pleted was  decorated  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner.  The  two  brazen  pillars  made  by 
Hiram  of  Tyre  resemble  very  closely,  with 
their  “ nets  of  checker-work,  wreaths  of  chain- 
work,”  “ pomegranates,”  and  “ lily-work,” 
both  Persepolitan  and  Egyptian  columns.  The 
description  of  the  position  of  these  columns 
has  led  to  much  discussion.  Perhaps  it  was 
analogous  to  that  of  obelisks  before  Egyptian 
buildings. 

From  the  1st  Book  of  Chronicles  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  built  from  a previously 
arranged  plan.  It  says,  “ Then  David  gave 
to  Solomon  his  son  the  pattern  of  the  porch, 
and  the  houses  thereof,  and  of  the  treasuries 
thereof,  and  of  the  upper  chambers  thereof,  and 
of  the  inner  parlours  thereof,  and  of  the  place 
of  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  pattern  of  all  that 
he  had  by  the  Spirit,  of  the  courts  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  and  of  all  the  chambers  round 
about,  of  the  treasuries  of  the  house  of  God, 
and  of  the  treasuries  of  the  dedicated  things.” 

Solomon  was  a great  builder.  Besides  the 
Temple,  for  which  David  had  prepared,  he 
raised  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  a 
much  larger  structure,  a house  for  himself  and 
one  for  his  queen.  All  these  were  of  costly 
stones,  described,  you  remember,  as  “ sawed 
with  saws  within  and  without,  even  from  the 
foundation  to  the  coping.”  Some  of  the 
stones  were  more  than  18  feet  long.  He 
also  built  many  “ fenced  cities,”  with  “ walls 
and  gates  especially  Tadmor,  in  the  Wil- 
derness, now  known  as  Palmyra.  The 
existing  ruins  here,  it  should  be  mentioned,  are 
of  a date  long  posterior;  probably  after  Trajan. 

The  fact  that  Solomon  married  one  of  Pha- 
roah’s  daughters  about  1013  years  before 
Christ  (at  which  period,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  the  Egyptians  had  erected  many  great 
structures),  shows  his  connection  with  that 
wonderful  country,  and  prepares  us  to  find,  at 
all  events  a coincidence  in  their  buildings. 
Moreover,  the  Tyrians,  to  whom  Solomon  sent 
for  a “ cunning  man,”  to  work  in  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron,  are  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  extensively  employed  as  architects 
by  the  Egyptians. 

And  now,  instead  of  floating  longer  amongst 
the  rills  and  tributaries,  we  will  plunge  into 
the  main  stream  of  progress,  and  speak  of  a 
people  whose  history,  although  obscure,  is 
nevertheless  more  clearly  to  be  traced,  and 
comes  more  vividly  before  us,  than  that  to 
which  I have  previously  referred. 

Egypt,  the  “ gift  of  the  Nile,”  as  it  is  often 
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called,  although  not  the  first  inhabited,  was 
probably  the  first  civilized  part  of  the  globe, 
and  attained  extraordinary  power  and  influ- 
ence. The  first  king  recorded,  namely  Menes. 
is  supposed  to  have  reigned,  at  all  events, 
2,200  years  before  our  era,  at  which  same 
time,  according  to  some  chronologists,  Nimrod 
founded  Assyria:  Bunsen  says  3043  years 
B.  c.  All  before  this  is  mere  fable  and  per- 
plexing speculation,  but  from  that  date  we 
have  a more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  Egypt  at  various 
periods  than  might  be  expected.  They  wrote 
their  history  with  an  iron  pen  on  granite 
tablets.  “ To  study  it,  is  to  walk  among 
ruins.”  And  what  ruins  ! Stupendous  pyra- 
mids ; temples  of  gigantic  vastness ; excava- 
tions of  the  most  wonderful  nature ; colossal 
statues,  sublime  although  purposely  uncouth  ! 
An  air  of  mystery  is  around  the  whole,  and 
imagination  fails  in  attempting  to  recall  the 
appearance  which  must  have  been  presented 
by  these  extraordinary  monuments  when 
perfect  and  peopled. 

When  we  contemplate  these  enormous  re- 
mains, evidences  though  they  may  be  of 
despotism  and  slavery,  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a feeling  of  respect  for  the  minds  which 
conceived  such  works.  Architecture  has  a 
noble  purpose,  that  of  eternalizing  (so  to 
speak)  the  great  efforts  of  man.  How  careful 
should  we  be  in  erecting  monuments  which 
are  to  remain  long  before  the  world,  witness- 
ing either  for  or  against  us,  and  exerting  an 
influence,  as  they  inevitably  will,  on  future 
works  of  a like  nature  ! 

I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  injurious 
effect  produced  by  one  monument  of  ill  taste,  or 
to  say  how  long  it  may  retard  the  advance  of  a 
people  towards  excellence  in  this  respect.  In 
order  to  avoid  such  errors  the  people  them- 
selves must  be  instructed,  and  be  made  judges 
of  what  is  excellent;  and  most  earnestly  would 
I advocate  all  measures  calculated  to  advance 
this  object, — universal  instruction  in  drawing, 
free  admission  to  public  monuments  and  works 
of  genius,  encouragement  to  obvious  talent, 
the  erection  of  fine  structures,  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  our  buildings  with  works  of  art.  Too 
long  were  such  sources  of  pure  pleasure  kept 
closed  against  the  people ; and  too  often  have 
they  been  reproached  for  not  excelling  in  a 
race  while  the  means  of  progress  were  actually 
denied  them.  Of  this,  however,  another 
time. 

I suggested  in  my  first  letter  that  different 
modes  of  living  had  led  to  the  adoption  of 
different  habitations.  Those  who  pastured 
flocks,  and  remained  but  a short  time  in  one 
spot,  adopted  the  tent;  while  the  cultivators 
of  the  land  soon  found  it  expedient  to  con- 
struct an  edifice  of  more  solid  and  durable 
nature  of  such  materials  as  the  country  fur- 
nished. The  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt 
sought  their  subsistence  at  first  as  hunters  or 
fishermen,  and  finding  along  the  borders  of 
the  Nile  natural  excavations  which  offered 
shelter,  were  600n  led  to  improve  them 
into  dwellings,  into  temples,  into  tombs. 
Or  where  they  did  not  exist,  to  excavate 
and  carve  the  living  rocks  to  their  pur- 
pose. Countless  numbers  of  these  exca- 
vations still  exist,  adorned  with  columns, 
sculpture,  and  paintings.  I shall  not  affront 
you  with  a history  of  Egypt,  but  I must, 
nevertheless,  remind  you  of  some  points  neces- 
sary for  my  argument. 

Egypt  was  the  scene  of  stirring  events  in 
the  early  history  of  the  Jews.  It  was  visited 
by  Abraham  nearly  2,000  years  before 
Christ.  Josephus  says,  he  first  taught  the 
Egyptians  astronomy  and  arithmetic.  Joseph 
was  there  about  1706  years  b.c.  and  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites  may  have  taken  place 
1491  b.c.  Egypt  was  for  a long  time  the 
capital  of  the  civilized  world,  and  men  ac- 
quired a reputation  by  visiting  it.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  source  of  all  art  and  science,  and 
the  best  school  for  wisdom.  The  opinion  in 
which  the  Egyptians  themselves  held  know- 
ledge is  shown  by  their  designation  of  a library. 
“ the  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul.” 
Beautiful  and  true, — is  it  not  ? Lycurgus,  when 
about  to  reform  the  laws,  went  to  Egypt  say 


S84  years  B.c.  Pythagoras  (540  B.c.  to  510),  j 
Solon  (575  b.c.),  Thales  (born  639  b.c.  fl.  586), 
and  a train  of  Grecian  sages,  left  their  own 
country  to  study  the  wisdom  of  the  Egpytians. 

It  is  a wondrous  story,  as  saith  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  : — “ Time  sadly  overcometh  all  things, 
and  is  now  dominant,  and  sitteth  upon  a 
sphinx,  and  looketh  unto  Memphis  and  old 
Thebes ; while  his  sister,  Oblivion,  reclineth 
semi-somnous  on  a pyramid,  gloriously 
triumphing,  making  puzzles  of  Titanian  erec- 
tions, and  turning  old  glories  into  dreams. 
History  sinketh  beneath  her  cloud.  The  tra- 
veller, as  he  pacetli  amazedly  through  those 
deserts,  asketh  of  her  who  budded  them,  and 
she  mumbleth  something,  but  what  it  is  he 
heareth  not.” 

I shall  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  build- 
ings which  are  still  to  be  found  there,  but 
simply  speak  of  some  few  of  them  with  respect 
to  the  peculiarities  of  their  architecture  and 
the  influence  it  had  on  that  of  other  countries. 

The  most  ancient  structure  remaining  is  the 
Great  Pyramid, — one  of  those  mighty  works 
wherein,  as  Denon  says,  men  seem  to  have 
wished  to  measure  themselves  with  nature. 
Quaint  old  Fuller  says,  the  Pyramids  are 
in  their  dotage,  and  have  forgotten  their 
makers’  names.  Moore,  whom  we  have 
just  now  lost,  calls  the  great  one,  in  his 
exquisite  prose  poem,  “ The  Epicurean,”  j 
“ The  watch-tower  of  Time,  from  whose 
summit,  when  about  to  expire,  he  will  take  his 
last  look.”  Herodotus,  who  visited  Egypt  about  J 
450  years  b.c.  (some  say  500),  or  more  than  j 
2,300  years  ago,  spoke  even  then  with  uncer- 
tainty of  its  date.  It  is,  however,  usually 
ascribed  to  Suphis  (considered  to  be  the 
Cheops  of  Herodotus),  who  reigned  soon  after 
Menes,  and  may  be  called  4,000  years  old  : 
Bunsen  says  5,000  ! 

The  pyramid  still  seems  strong  enough  to 
set  Time  at  defiance  for  ages,  — let  us  hope 
that  man  may  not  come  in  to  the  old  destroyer’s 
aid.  According  to  Herodotus  (Euterpe), 
100,000  men  were  employed,  who  were  re- 
lieved every  three  months,  in  hewing  stones  in 
the  Arabian  mountains,  dragging  them  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  and  transporting  them  to 
the  required  spot.  Ten  years  were  consumed 
in  the  labour  of  forming  the  road  through 
which  the  stones  were  to  be  drawn.  In  the 
whole,  according  to  Pliny,  “ 366,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  years  together.”  It 
has  been  calculated  that  if  it  were  required 
again  to  raise  the  stones  from  the  quarries, 
and  place  them  at  their  present  height,  the 
action  of  the  steam-engines  of  England,  which 
are  managed  at  most  by  36,000  men,  would  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  in  eighteen 
hours.  In  this  calculation  it  is  supposed  that 
the  pyramid  occupied  100,000  men  twenty 
years. 

The  base  of  the  Great  Pyramid  was  764  feet 
square  (it  is  now  746  feet),  and  has  always 
been  called  very  nearly  the  size  of  the  area 
known  as  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  In  truth,  how- 
ever, this  area,  large  as  it  looks,  is  not  so 
large  as  that  occupied  by  the  pyramid.  Mr. 
Scoles,  the  architect,  measured  the  “ Fields  ” 
one  fine  moonlight  night,  and  found  the 
dimensions  between  the  houses  625  feet  6 inches 
from  north  to  south,  and  831  feet  from  east  to 
west,  giving  an  area  of  12  acres,  while  the 
pyramid  occupies  13s.  The  present  height 
is  450  feet  9 inches ; measured  up  the 
angle,  it  is  56S  feet;  it  was  formerly  6 1 1 
feet  on  this  line.  The  pyramid  is  con- 
structed externally  in  steps,  as  you  proba- 
bly know,  varying  from  2 feet  2 inches  in 
height  to  4 feet  10  inches,  up  which  those  who 
desire  to  ascend  are  dragged  by  the  native 
guides  ; originally  these  were  cased  to  present 
a flat  surface.  The  top  is  flat,  about  32  feet 
square,  and  I once  met  an  English  lady 
who,  with  something  like  your  own  desire 
to  see  and  do  everything  (that  is  proper), 
had  danced  in  a quadrille  upon  it.  The 
ascent  is  far  from  easy,  and  requires  a 
steady  head,  as  may  be  imagined,  when  we 
remember  how  much  higher  it  is  than  St. 
Paul’s.  Even  more  so  the  descent.  The 
stones  employed  in  the  construction  vary  from 
5 feet  in  length  to  30  feet,  and  from  3 feet  to 
4 feet  in  height. 


I have  drawn  for  you  a small  “ section  ” of 
the  Great  Pyramid  (fig.  7):  a representation 
of  it  as  it  would  appear  if  it  were  cut  down  the 
middle  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  one 
half  of  it  pushed  away  so  as  to  show  what  the 
inside  is  made  of.  Doubtless  you  know  what 
a section  means  (although  many  ladies  do  not); 
and  I need  not  point  out  to  you  its  derivation 
in  seco,  to  cut ; or  remind  you  that  the  French 
call  such  a drawing  a coupe. 


In  the  section  drawn  you  will  see  what  is 
called  the  King’s  Chamber  (E),  the  Queen’s 
Chamber  (D),  the  Well  (C),  and  the  Entrance 
(B).  F shows  the  main  passage,  and  A A 
are  channels  for  the  admission  or  emission  of 
air, — the  device  of  some  Memphian  Reid  to 
ventilate  the  Upper  House.  If  we  were  to 
search  far  enough  we  might  find,  in  what 
seemed  to  be  simply  the  polychrome  adorn- 
ment of  one  side  of  a tomb,  a touching  record 
of  his  struggles  with  the  architect,  and  the 
number  of  onions  per  week  that  he  was  allowed 
during  his  work  ! 

The  curious  zig-zag  passage  (called  the  well) 
leads  to  an  apartment  in  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
exactly  under  the  central  point — probably  to 
contain  the  real  kernel  of  this  costly  nut.  There 
are  strong  evidences  of  design  throughout  the 
pyramids ; one  of  the  most  striking  is,  that 
they  all  face  due  north.  The  entrance  passage 
in  the  Great  Pyramid  forms  an  angle  of  26° 
with  the  horizon ; and  learned  astronomers 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  so 
made  to  point  to  the  pole-star.  The  angle 
in  the  other  pyramids  is  not  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  a more  curious  circumstance 
that  the  angle  which  the  face  forms  with 
the  horizon  in  twelve  of  the  best  pre- 
served pyramids,  varies  only  from  51°  10' 
to  52°  32'.  The  passages  were  narrow  and 
confined,  and  there  were  various  devices 
adopted  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access. 
The  sketch  below  (Fig.  8)  will  explain  a curious 
arrangement  of  this  sort  in  a pyramid  at 
Dashoor.  At  one  point,  the  narrow  passage- 
way was  widened  into  a small  apartment,  and 
here  a huge  mass  of  granite  was  introduced, 
and  was  prevented  by  props  or  other  means 
from  closing  the  passage  (a)  until  the  whole  was 
completed,  and  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
appropriated.  When  this  had  been  done  the 
prop  was  removed  (symbolised  by  the  double 
line  over  the  passage,  in  the  section),  ^nd  the 
mass  of  stone  descended  to  the  required  posi- 
tion, and  effectually  cut  off  all  communication. 


may  be  cal’ed  85,000,000  of  cubic  feet.  The 


King’s  Chamber  only  forms  -7 


r of  the  whole. 


So  that  leaving  half  of  it  solid  for  division 
walls,  there  might  be  3,700  such  chambers  in 
this  pyramid  ! 

At  a meeting  of  the  Egyptian  Society  at 
Cairo  on  28lh  of  July,  1843,  Dr.  Lepsius  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  all  the  pyramids  were 
formed  originally  in  steps  or  stories,  like  the 
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temple  of  Belus,  with  a view  to  their  gradual 
increase,  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  king  for 
whose  tomb  they  were  intended,  and  that  they 
were  ultimately  completed  and  cased  from  the 
top.  I think  Mr.  Wild,  the  architect,  first 
suggested  it  to  him.  Thus  over  the  sepulchral 
chamber  (A)  there  might  first  be  formed  a small 
structure  of  three  steps,  which,  if  the  king 
should  at  once  die  might  be  filled  in  and  cased 
to  form  a small  pyramid  (B,  B.  fig.  9);  but  if 


Fig.  9. 


lie  continued  to  reign  might  receive  an- 
other st«p  of  the  6ame  height,  and  an  increase 
to  each  of  the  existing  steps  (c  c),  which 
would  then  be  ready  for  completion,  or  might 
again  be  increased.  Several  of  the  smaller 
pyramids  here  (as  we  have  already  seen),  as 
well  as  in  Mexico,  to  which  I will  refer  here- 
after, were  unquestionably  thus  formed. 
Moreover,  this  theory  seems  to  agree  with  the 
description  of  their  construction  given  by 
Herodotus.  Will  you  excuse  me  if  I quote 
the  passage  ? He  says  : — “ The  ascent  of  the 
pyramid  was  regularly  graduated  by  what 
some  call  steps  and  others  altars.  Having 
finished  the  first  flight,  they  elevated  the 
stones  by  the  aid  of  machines  constructed  of 
short  pieces  of  wood ; from  the  second  by  a 
similar  engine  they  were  raised  to  the  third, 
and  so  on  to  the  summit.”  Again, — “The 
summit  of  the  pyramid  was  first  of  all  finished  ; 
descending  thence,  they  regularly  completed  the 
whole.” — Euterpe.  It  is  a curious  point,  but 

I will  not  go  further  into  it. 

Egypt  contains  more  than  forty  pyramids, 
some  of  brick,  some  of  stone;  and  much 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  their  real  purpose.  Piles  of  books 
have  been  written  upon  them.  Some,  with 
little  reason,  considered  that  the  Egyptians 
wished,  by  hieroglyphics  on  their  surface,  to 
convey  to  posterity  their  national  history; 
others,  that  they  were  astronomical  observa- 
tories ; and  a third,  that  they  were  the  granaries 
erected  by  Joseph ! 

There  seems,  however,  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  popular  opinion,  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  sepulchres  and  monuments  of 
the  monarchs,  is  correct.  They  are  found, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  be  for  the  most  part  solid, 
with  simply  a few  confined  passages  leading  to 
small  chambers  for  the  reception  of  a sarco- 
phagus. I dare  say  you  have  read  Belzoni’s 
account  of  his  impressions  on  first  entering 
the  Great  Pyramid  ; if  not,  do  so. 

“ Great  princes,”  writes  Cowper,  “have  great  play- 
things. Some  have  played 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain-high. 

Some  have  amused  the  dull,  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 

With  schemes  of  monumental  fame ; and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 

Short-lived  themselves,  t’  immortalise  their  bones.” 

It  is  difficult,  at  first,  to  realise  the  notion  of 
366,000  men  being  employed  for  twenty  years 
to  prepare  a receptacle  for  the  body  of  a fellow- 
mortal.  Knowing,  however,  as  we  do,  the 
importance  which  the  Egyptians  attached  to 
their  sepulchres,  and  the  splendour  lavished 
upon  them,  the  fact  ceases  to  be  improbable. 
Diodorus  Siculus,  speaking  on  this  subject,  says 
(lib.  i.  cap.  iv.),  “ The  Egyptians  call  the  houses 
of  the  living  Inns,  because  they  stay  in  them  but 
a little  while;  but  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  they 
call  everlasting  habitations,  because  they  abide 
in  the  grave  to  infinite  generations.”  To 
render  this  everlasting  habitation,  then,  worthy 
of  themselves,  we  can  readily  believe  that  the 
despotic  monarch  of  an  enslaved  people  would 
thiuk  no  cost  too  great  : — 


“ And  round  a tyrant’s  tomb,  who  none  deserved, 

For  one  vile  carcase  perish’d  countless  lives.” 

Thompson. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that,  after  all  the 
trouble  taken  to  preserve  their  remains,  some 
of  them  should  have  come  to  be  unrolled  by  a 
Pettigrew,  and  framed  and  glazed  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Whether  or  not  the  children  of  Israel, 
amongst  their  other  labours,  were  employed 
on  any  of  the  pyramids,  I will  not  pretend  to 
say.  The  new  King  of  Egypt,  “ which  knew 
not  Joseph,”  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  “in  mortar  and  in  brick,”  and  we 
learn  that  they  built  for  Pharoah  “ treasure 
cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses.”  Josephus,  in- 
deed, says,  “ They  put  them  to  the  draining  of 
rivers  into  channels  ; walling  of  towns  ; cast- 
ing up  of  dykes  and  banks  to  keep  off  in- 
undations ; nay,  the  erecting  of  fantastical 
pyramids;  forcing  upon  them  the  learning  of 
several  painful  trades,  and  tying  them  up  to  a 
perpetual  restlessness  of  labour.”  The  Israel- 
ites left  Egypt  about  1490  years  b.c.  ; Mr. 
Fcrgusson  says  1312  b.c.  Although  captives 


THE  POWDER  MAGAZINE  IN 
HYDE  PARK. 

As  your  publication  presents  several  matters 
of  interest  to  ladies,  and  proposes  a folio  or  part 
of  a sheet  for  them,  it  occurs  to  me  to  say  that 
many  of  our  sex  living  even  more  remote  from 
the  dread  mine  of  danger  called  the  Powder 
Magazine  in  Hyde-park,  may,  at  moments  of 
nervous  excitement,  feel  as  poignantly  the 
terrors  of  a dreadful  explosion  as  myself,  who 
am  but  300  paces  distant  from  the  fulminating 
deposit. 

If  editors  would  not  tell  too  much  of  the 
truth  (cabinet  statesmen  do  not  like  it),  but 
suppress,  for  the  sake  of  tranquillising  weak 
temperaments,  such  accidents  as  the  blowing 
up  of  the  gunpowder-mills  near  Hounslow 
(exploded  and  annihilated  last  year),  or  if  the 
open-mouthed  American  feuilletons  had  re- 
frained from  proclaiming  to  the  world  the 
awful  destruction  effected  for  miles  around  the 
powder  magazine  near  Boston,  where  portions 
of  houses  were,  propelled  distances  of  three 
miles,  whole  forests  of  trees  uprooted  and 
borne  like  straws  on  a whirlwind,  then  might 
we  of  the  weaker  sex  abide  around,  or  even 
walk  on  the  slumbering  volcano  unapprehen- 
sive because  unconscious  of  the  latent  danger. 
What  can  be  more  mischievous,  more  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  retired  society,  than  to 
sound  such  alarums  ? Ought  a physician  to 
foreshadow  to  a consulting  patient  all  the 
horrors  of  an  incipient  malevolent  disorder, 
merely  because  he  had  a clear  idea  of  the  pro- 
gnosis ? Should  he  not  rather  soothe,  by  re- 
moving, or  by  endeavouring  to  abate,  the 
obvious  symptoms  of  disease  ? Surely  he 
ought  not— would  not — excite  fears,  unless, 
perhaps,  he  apprehended  a repugnance  to  take 
the  remedies  prescribed  in  such  a case. 

In  the  American  explosion  it  is  said  that 
only  150  barrels  of  gunpowder  caused  an 
eruption  like  Hrncla.  It  awes  me  to  reflect 
whether  there  be  not  ten  times  that  quantity 
sleeping  in  the  mine,  under  the  guard  of  two 
sentinels  at  the  corner  of  Kensington-gardens, 
500  paces  from  the  Crystal  Palace.  Supposing 
that  no  accident  arise  that  human  precaution 
could  prevent,  what  can  we  interpose  to  ward 
off  the  natural  strife  of  elements  ? Several  oaks 
in  the  Park  have  been  riven  by  lightning. 


of  all  nations,  a9  well  as  the  natives,  were  con- 
stantly employed  in  brickmaking,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  says  Wilkinson,  that  more  bricks 
have  been  discovered  which  bear  the  mark  of 
the  monarch  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  than  of  any  other 
period.  Bricks  simply  dried  in  the  sun  were 
extensively  used,  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
dryness  of  the  climate,  have  endured  well.  I 
dare  say  you  have  noticed  illustrations  of 
paintings  in  Thebes,  representing  brickraakers 
overlooked  by  taskmasters. 

I fear  I have  been  led  into  more  detail  than 
will  be  agreeable  to  you,  and  will  therefore 
break  off.  In  my  next  I will  endeavour  to 
bring  before  you  some  of  the  architectural 
peculiarities  of  the  buildings  of  Egypt;  and, 
in  order  to  smarten  up  this  communication,  to 
“ put  a trimming  to  it,”  as  your  maid  might 
say,  I append  a view  of  a fine  example  of  an 
Egyptian  facade,  the  Temple  at  Dendera, 
which  will  serve  me  as  an  illustration  when  I 
next  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you. 

Believe  me,  Dear  Sorillah,  ever  truly  yours, 

Mcrjgeo. 


The  church  steeple  near  Victoria-gate  (very 
lately),  and  many  others,  besides  numerous 
more  humble  structures,  have  fallen  under  the 
bolt  of  heaven.  Men  can  now  direct  electric 
fire  to  their  purposes,  but  they  cannot  control 
the  storm. 

If  in  America  150  barrels  spread  devastation 
three  miles,  how  awful  is  it  to  contemplate  the 
ruin  effected  by  such  a calamity  in  a popula- 
tion compacted  within  that  radius  from  such  a 
centre ! Hyde-park-gardens,  and  the  con- 
comitant squares — Grosvenor,  Belgravia,  May- 
fair,  and  even  Kensington,  with  her  palace — 
are  there  no  nervous  spirits  amongst  you  to 
sympathise  with  me  in  quailing  under  so  dread 
a prognostic  ? 

Liverpool,  with  calculating  precaution  for 
the  soul  of  commerce  (her  teeming  stores, 
warehouses,  and  ships),  has  devised  and  in- 
sisted on  the  removal  of  powder-magazines 
from  her  precincts : that  prudence  which, 
under  our  improved  institutions,  pre-admon- 
ishes  men  to  insure  their  houses  and  property 
against  loss  by  fire ; and  which,  looking 
farther  than  our  own  generation,  leads  them 
to  provide  for  children  and  dependants,  by 
policies  that  come  into  reality  and  life  when 
the  insurer  sinks  into  the  grave;  ought  to 
stimulate  transitory  humanity  in  the  endeavour 
to  guard  against  even  the  remotest  possible 
contingency  of  an  overwhelming  and  indis- 
criminate destruction,  such  as,  mayhap  you 
will  say,  my  idle  apprehensions  have  elicited. 
Yet,  Sir,  I think  you  will  not  say  so;  but  if  you 
do,  recollect  there  is  no  incorporated  company 
within  the  limits  of  London  which  would  con- 
tract for  such  a policy,  and  if  there  were,  the 
register  of  its  enrolment  would  have  vanished 
from  earth,  together  with  every  created  thing 
within  its  vortex,  as  well  as  the  astute  policy- 
holder and  thy  reader,  Sophia  Q . 

P.S. — I hold  gunpowder,  like  poisons,  to 
have  its  uses,  and  even  that  weapons  of  war, 
like  surgical  instruments,  are  productive  of 
good : the  gangrened  and  morbid  member 
must  be  amputated  to  save  the  diseased  body. 
Store,  by  all  means,  store  weapons  of  defence ; 
guard  safe  the  nation’s  thunder ; but  remove 
the  elements  of  danger  from  our  threshholds, 
and  banded  troops  from  habitual  and  residen- 
tiary intercourse  with  the  people. 
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AMERICAN  NEWS. 

A Boston  lady.  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer,  is 
announced  by  the  Home  Journal  as  a first-rate 
sculptor.  She  has  studied  anatomy  under 
Professor  McDowell,  who  declares  she  did  him 
far  greater  credit  than  Powers  did.  She  is 
said  there  to  he  the  first  female  who  has  hitherto 
sought  distinction  in  this  branch  of  art ; but 
the  Princess  Mary  of  Orleans  seems  to  have 

been  overlooked,  if  not  others  as  well. 

Nearly  a million  dollars’  worth  of  iron  and 
copper,  it  is  said,  was  yielded  last  year  by 

the  mines  about  Lake  Superior. Nearly 

100,000  tons  of  ice  have  been  cut  and 
stored  at  Rockland  lake  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Company,  who  employ  1,000  men, 
fifty  horses,  and  one  or  two  steam-engines, 
in  quarrying  and  storing  it.  One  of  their 
ice-houses  covers  an  acre  and  a quarter  of 

ground. Dr.  Channing,  it  seems,  warmly 

commends  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  at  Boston, 
described  in  our  columns  a few  weeks  since. 
We  are  pleased,  by  the  way,  to  see  that  an  idea 
which  we  may  say  we  were  the  first  to  come 
out  with  in  regard  to  the  electric  telegraph,  is 
entertained  by  Dr.  Channing.  As  he  truly 
observes  it  is  destined  evidently  to  constitute 

the  nervous  system  of  living  communities. 

It  is  proposed  to  swing  people  from  wharf  to 
wharf  over  the  East  River,  6ays  a Boston 
paper,  in  cars  suspended  from  a locomotive 
to  be  run  on  timber  tramways  laid  on  piers  so 

high  as  not  to  impede  the  navigation. The 

number  of  steamboats  belonging  to  the  United 
States — ocean,  river,  lake,  and  ferry — is  1,370, 
employing  29,000  men,  and  conveying  an- 
nually forty  millions  of  passengers.  The  inland 
steam  tonnage  of  the  States,  says  the  Tribune, 
exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  and  her  depen- 
dencies by  02,533  tons. An  advertisement 

as  to  “ blower  stands  ” reminds  us  of  an  old 
and  useful  invention,  which,  we  think,  is  not 
used  so  frequently  in  this  country  as  in 
America.  This  is  the  “ hot  blower  ” — a sheet 
of  iron,  tin,  or  other  suitable  material,  made  to 
fit  and  close  up  the  openings  of  fire-places, 
leaving  only  a small  opening  for  the  air  which 
enters  and  blows  up  a low  fire  with  far  greater 

speed  than  bellows. A site  has  been  secured 

for  the  World’s  Fair  on  Reservoir-square,  New 
\ork,  and  many  of  the  principal  prize  articles 
of  the  Fair  at  London  have  also,  it  is  said, 
been  secured.  Prince  Albert  and  a great  many 
other  distinguished  persons,  according  to  the 
New  York  Mirror,  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  become  exhibitors.  In  order  that  the 
affair  shall  not  be  an  exclusive,  private  specu- 
lation, a committee  of  trustees  has  been 
selected,  who  have  issued  a call,  or  rather 
thrown  the  enterprise  open  to  general  sub- 
scriptions, in  all  to  the  amount  of  200,000 
dollars,  which  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
building.  Two  classes  of  subscribers  are  pro- 
vided for — one,  those  who  subscribe  solely  with 
a view  to  promote  the  enterprise,  seeking  no 
other  profit : these  are  to  have  their  money 
refunded  from  the  first  receipts  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. The  other  class  are  subscribers  for  per- 
sonal profit,  being  entitled,  in  proportion  to 
their  subscriptions,  to  one-half  the  profits  of 
the  Exhibition.  The  subscriptions  are  to  be 
called  in  by  instalments,  the  first  half  in  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  months  ; and  the  second 

half  in  eight  months. A Boston  periodical 

called  To-day  proposes  a new  scheme  for 
an  electro-telegraphic  circuit  round  the 
earth.  In  place  of  a submarine  one  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic,  it  proposes  one  to  run 
from  the  telegraph  station  at  Quebec  north 
wards,  and,  crossing  Bhering’s  Strait,  to 
traverse  Siberia  and  Russia  in  Europe,  to  all 
the  chief  European  cities,  and,  amongst  others, 
to  Paris,  and  by  Dover  to  London.  All  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  New  World  would 
thus  at  once  be  connected  with  most  of  those 
of  the  Old,  without  more  than  fifty  miles  of 
submarine  telegraph.  But  what  of  the  ice- 
bergs which  occasionally  choke  up  the  Strait 
of  Bhering,  ploughing  up  and  harrowing  the 
ground  even  at  immense  depths,  like  nature’s 
agricultural  implements  or  her  rock-grinding 
and  soil-preparing  machinery  for  future  lands? 
We  fear  that  a girdle  must  first  be  put  upon 
these— a binding  influence  of  eternal  frost,  or 
a dissolving  influence  of  perpetual  sunshine — 


ere  Ariel  can  safely  go  to  work  with  his  earth- 

girdle,  by  way  of  this  tempting  straii. 

Many  of  the  American  newspapers  are  now 
printed  by  a press  invented  by  Mr.  Hoc,  of 
New  York.  His  eight-cylinder-power  press 
is  33  feet  long,  14  feet  8 inches  high,  and  6 
feet  wide.  It  has  one  large  central  cylinder  on 
which  the  type  is  secured,  and  eight  smaller 
cylinders  arranged  around  it,  at  convenient 
distances.  Eight  persons  supply  the  eight 
small  cylinders  with  the  sheets,  and  at  each 
revolution  of  the  large  cylinder  eight  impres- 
sions are  given  off,  the  sheets  being  delivered 
in  order  by  the  machine  itself.  The  limit  to 
the  speed  is  in  the  ability  of  the  eight  persons 
to  supply  the  sheets.  At  the  rate  of  2,500 
sheets  to  each,  the  press  would  give  oft'  20,000 
printed  impressions  per  hour. 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

DU.  reid’s  reply. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  three  recent 
and  successive  numbers  of  The  Builder,  in 
which  my  name  is  introduced  in  connection 
with  estimates  and  transactions  at  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  must,  as  I am  prepared  to 
prove,  necessarily  mislead  your  readers  as  to 
the  fact6  of  the  case.  The  course  pursued  by 
the  architect.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  in  respect  to 
the  documents  he  has  used,  his  estimates,  and 
proceedings  on  the  works,  has  been  such,  that 
I have  preferred  specific  charges  against  him, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  ber  Majesty’s 
Government.  By  these  charges  I am  prepared 
to  stand  or  fall  whenever  they  shall  be  investi- 
gated before  any  proper  tribunal;  and  there- 
fore I have  to  request  you  to  do  me  the  justice 
of  inserting  this  letter  in  The  Builder,  that 
I may  caution  your  readers  against  the  recep- 
tion of  any  statement  emanating  from  Sir 
Charles  in  reference  to  my  plans,  and  also  as 
to  others  that  have  appeared  in  your  columns 
on  the  same  subject. 

In  page  97,  No.  471  (l4thFeb.),  referring 
to  the  New  House  of  Commons,  you  state, 
“ We  are  informed,  on  good  authority,  that 
every  requisition  he  made,  with  the  exception  of 
the  removal  of  the  paint  on  the  floor,  which  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  would  not  sanction, 
was  attended  to ; and  that  the  drains  com- 
plained of  by  him  were  put  in  by  his  own  men 
from  his  own  drawings.” 

This  is  not  the  case.  Whoever  the  name- 
less authority  may  be  to  which  you  allude,  I 
give  it  the  most  explicit  contradiction,  and  am 
prepared  to  show  requisition  upon  requisition 
still  unsatisfied,  and  the  injurious  result  of 
alterations  made  in  opposition  to  my  views. 

As  to  the  drainage,  whatever  may  be  said 
to  you  on  the  subject,  I have  only  to  state 
that  when  Lord  Seymour,  on  the  day  following 
my  statement  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, saw  the  state  of  the  architectural  works 
of  which  I had  complained,  his  Lordship  at 
once  accorded  me  the  authority  desired,  and 
the  principal  vaults  objected  to  are  accord- 
ingly shut  up  till  they  shall  be  rendered  as 
unobjectionable  as  others  which  the  architect 
has  completed  for  the  House  of  Peers  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Neither  were  the 
drains  alluded  to  put  in  by  my  men,  nor 
were  they  executed  from  my  drawings. 

As  to  the  attempt  made  by  a gentleman  in 
the  employment  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  to  impugn  the  facts 
stated  by  me  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  the  presence  of  the  members,  who, 
on  every  side,  had  been  witnesses  of'  the  truth 
and  fairness  of  my  statements,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  so  gross  as  to  require  no  comment.  The 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
subsequent  Wednesday  is  the  best  answer  that 
can  be  given  to  his  allegations.  Nevertheless 
I may  add  the  following  facts,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating what  has  been  said  by  one  in  Sir 
Charles’s  employment: — The  gas  lamps  in  the 
division  corridors  were  not  ventilated  on  any 
one  of  the  nights  on  which  |Mr.  Jeakes,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  above,  leads  your  readers 
to  believe  they  were  ventilated.  The  works 
required  for  this  purpose  were  neither  com- 
pleted nor  in  satisfactory  operation,  and  Mr 
Faraday  did  not  undertake  till  a future  period 


[ to  have  them  satisfactorily  ventilated.  Again, 

( this  gentleman  leads  your  readers  to  under- 
j stand  that  the  ventilation  of  the  House  was 
not  in  proper  operation  in  consequence  of  the 
I removal  of  an  engine  that  had  been  the  subject 
of  complaint.  The  statement  is  utterly  incor- 
j rect.  Under  the  authority  of  Lord  Seymour, 
arrangements  were  made  for  working  the 
instrument  which  was  to  have  been  driven 
by  the  engine,  and  further  it  was  used  on 
every  occasion  when  it  was  required. 

Mr.  Jeakes  states  that  in  addition  to  a staff 
which  he  refers  to,  I demanded  and  obtained 
1 the  addition  of  three  engineers.  This  state- 
ment is  utterly  untrue.  The  engineer  in  my 
service  having  entered  into  a partnership  in  a 
firm  where  he  was  too  much  occupied  to  give 
1 me  the  time  he  had  formerly  given,  I obtained 
from  Lord  Seymour  authority  to  expend  that 
1 portion  of  the  salary  he  had  not  drawn  during 
I the  last  year,  in  consequence  of  his  absence, 
in  replacing  the  services  thus  lost. 

As  to  the  oil  paint  question,  I repeat  that 
thousands  of  superficial  feet  of  the  ventilating 
I chambers  were  rendered  offensive  by  this  paint 
to  those  whose  nostrils  have  not  lost  their 
t sensibility  to  its  influence,  and  that  the  painting 
was  continued  in  opposition  to  every  remon- 
( strance,  when  there  could  have  been  no  possible 
| objection  to  the  substitution  of  a proper 
I material. 

As  to  the  chimneys,  I repeat  that  on  every 
day  referred  to  during  which  the  House  sat, 
smoke  from  corridors  and  districts  not  under 
my  control  was  blown  at  different  periods  by 
strong  external  currents  into  the  House;  and 
also  that,  in  addition  to  these,  smoke  leaked 
palpably  from  fire-flues  in  the  walls  of  the 
House,  manifesting  itself  on  one  occasion  at 
least  in  the  form  of  a dense  cloud  on  the 
members’  gallery  on  the  east  side. 

In  respect  to  the  expenditure,  either  of  time, 
money,  space,  or  materials  on  any  plans  of 
mine  in  which  Sir  Charles  Barry  has  taken  a 
part,  I have  to  state  that  his  estimates  afford 
no  criterion  whatever  of  the  expenses  justly 
due  to  my  plans,  but  merely  of  the  amount 
which  it  was  possible  for  him  to  expend  by 
alterations  upon  alterations  in  respect  to  which 
my  opinion  was  not  adopted,  and  under  a 
system  that  has  prevented  me  from  acting  for 
six  successive  years  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment except  under  protest ; while,  during  this 
period,  Sir  Charles  lias  never  once  been  con- 
fronted with  me  face  to  face  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings to  which,  as  a public  duty,  I objected. 
The  total  sum  spent  under  my  immediate 
direction  is  under  6,000 1.  As  to  anything 
beyond  this,  your  readers  will  recognise  the 
justice  of  my  demanding  a sight  of  the 
accounts  hitherto  withheld  from  me,  before 
adopting  any  estimates  as  yet  brought  forward 
on  this  subject.  * * * 

D.  B.  Reid. 


“ INDISPUTABILITY  DISPUTED.” 

A pamphlet  under  the  above  head,  written 
by  a Templar,  or  professing  so  to  be,  treats  in 
a scholastic  manner  the  now  all-important 
subject  of  Life  and  Fire  Insurances.  It 
is  not  beyond  the  memory  of  living  man 
that  insurance  was  the  exception,  and  not, 
as  now,  the  rule  of  life.  Compare  the  number 
of  insurance  offices  fifty  years  back  and  now. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  pro- 
fits of  such  incorporations  were  enormous; 
and  even  now,  the  older  companies  of  half  that 
duration  count  their  capital  at  millions,  and 
their  income  r.t  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  increase  of  companies  within 
twenty  years,  those  established  before  that 
period  should  each  of  them  maintain  esta- 
blishments equal  in  extent  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  busi- 
ness transacted  at  the  present  day  in  fire  and 
life  policies.  Every  householder  who  has  pro- 
perty now  insures  his  dwelling  and  place  of 
business ; and  most  men  have  occasion  to 
effect  either  periodical  or  permanent  insur- 
ances on  their  lives.  In  leases  of  houses, 
landlords  either  oblige  the  tenant  to  insure  the 
premises  let  out,  or  pay  themselves  out  of  the 
rack  rent  the  annual  premiums;  and  to  this 
circumstance  is  due  the  celerity  with  which 
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burnt  ruins  are  cleared  away,  renovated  if  not 
improved  structures  occupying  the  place  com- 
monly within  the  first  year ; where,  as  in  the 
last  century,  “ the  burnt  house”  tottered  and 
exhibited,  often  for  a generation,  its  calcined 
ribs  and  tottering  walls. 

Formerly,  public  subscriptions  stood  in  the 
stead  of  the  present  self-confiding  and  inde- 
pendent policy;  and  on  the  continent  (in 
France),  it  is  scarcely  twenty  years  since  all 
the  journals  of  Europe  exhibited  advertise- 
ments claiming  eleemosynary  relief  for  the  un- 
housed inhabitants  of  Salins,  totally  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Modern  calculations  have  much  reduced 
the  charge,  so  fur  as  the  various  insurance 
companies  are  concerned ; and  that  reduction 
has  brought  the  means  of  safeguard  against 
calamity  within  the  compass  of  every  man,  and 
therefore  led  it  home  to  the  business  and 
bosom  of  us  all.  Government  has  not,  how- 
ever, abated  one  jot  of  its  imperious  exaction 
upon  this  vital  and  religious  necessity  of  the 
community. 

The  pamphlet  we  have  named  is  published 
by  Effingham  Wilson,  and  its  design  is  to  ex- 
plain what  it  makes  palpable,  viz.  that  to  assert 
that  any  policy,  howsoever  effected  with  any 
insurance  office,  is  indisputable,  is  a solecism 
in  language  and  an  impossibility  in  law.  Good 
faith  and  truth  must  be  the  basis  of  every 
contract  in  a country  possessing  true  and 
equitable  tribunals.  The  maxim  from  Lord 
Coke,  selected  as  a motto,  will  perhaps  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  drift  of  the  writer — 
“ Covin  doth  suffocate  right.”  Nevertheless, 
every  wise  office  will  regard  their  policies  as 
“indisputable,”  excepting  where  positive  fraud 
is  evident,  and  every  wise  man  will  go  only  to 
those  offices,  being  good  in  other  respects, 
where  they  do  so. 


STEEPLE  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS  CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  beautiful  structure  which  is  this  week 
carefully  engraved,  and  which  is  so  properly 
an  object  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
ancient  town,  was  probably  built  at  about  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century ; but  the  par- 
ticulars and  exact  date  of  its  erection  are  un- 
known. This  remarkable  church  is  situated 
on  a bold  eminence,  which  rises  very  finely 
from  the  river  Tyne,  and  in  all  directions 
forms  an  important  feature  of  the  town.  The 
view,  looking  from  the  bottom  of  a street 
called  the  Side,  was,  within  the  recollection  of 
the  writer,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country.  Much  of  this 
effect  has  been  destroyed  by  the  necessary 
alterations  of  many  of  the  projecting  and 
varied  gabled  houses.  The  old  steeple  of  the 
church  still  remains  in  its  original  beauty,  and 
promises  for  centuries  to  continue  an  orna- 
ment to  the  “canny”  town.  A few  years 
ago  the  steeple  was  considered  to  be  in  great 
danger,  several  cracks  being  noticed,  and  also 
it  was  observed  that  it  was  gradually  leaning 
towards  the  old  Norman  castle  shown  in  the 
engraving.  By  a liberal  supply  of  money 
from  the  corporation  this  danger  has  been 
averted.  Mr.  Dobson,  who  was  employed  as 
the  architect,  placed  an  entirely  new  founda- 
tion below  the  steeple,  repaired  the  cracks, 
and  restored  the  lantern  and  other  parts  which 
were  dangerously  decayed. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  these  pains  had 
been  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  church, 
which  during  the  last  70  or  80  years  has  been 
sadly  disfigured.  The  finely  carved  oak  seats, 
screen,  and  other  interesting  matters  were 
removed;  square  pews  were  substituted,  and 
an  unsightly  partition  in  the  “ Gothic  ” cast 
of  the  time  of  George  the  Third  placed  so  as 
to  divide  the  nave  from  the  choir.  There  still, 
however,  remain  several  fine  examples  of 
tracery,  &c.  in  the  interior,  which  would  be 
much  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  the  partition 
to  which  I have  alluded. 

The  steeple  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  is  said 
to  have  suggested  the  plan  of  the  steeple  of 
St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  and  has  often  been 
compared  with  that  structure.  The  church  of 
St.  Dunstan  is,  however,  deficient  of  the 


light  and  airy  effect,  the  fulness  and  purity  of 
form,  and  tasteful  distribution  of  ornament 
which  distinguish  the  steeple  of  the  Newcastle 
church. 

The  engraving  will  give  a good  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  latter  building,  which  con- 
sists of  four  octagonal,  embattled,  and  pin- 
nacle-surmounted turrets,  that  rise  from  the 
four  angles  of  the  tower  : from  these  spring, 
diagonally,  four  crocketed  flying  buttresses, 
which,  on  approaching  a common  centre, 
severally  divide,  the  superior  portion  sweeping 
lightly  up  into  a graduated  buttress,  the  in- 
ferior one  proceeding  to  that  centre,  upon 
which, supported  at  theangles  byfourbuttresses, 
rests  a second,  far  diminished,  but  quad- 
rangular and  embattled  tower,  constituting, 
in  fact,  an  elegant  lantern,  the  four  sides 
of  which  are  almost  wholly  formed  by  as  many 
open  windows,  that  in  their  tracery  speak  this 
part  of  the  fabric  as  being  of  a more  modern 
date  than  the  tower  below.  From  the  centre 
of  the  lantern  rises,  at  a height  of  about  200  ft. 
from  the  ground,  a delicate  spire,  crocketed, 
of  octagonal  form,  and  itself  connected  with 
four  graceful  pinnacled  turrets,  that  rise  from 
the  superior  angles  of  the  lantern.  Smaller 
turrets,  but  not  exactly  similar  in  form  and 
decoration  to  the  four  large  ones  of  the  great 
tower,  rise  from  a buttress  that  runs  up  the 
centre  of  each  upper  face  of  the  latter.  Thus 
does  this  celebrated  steeple  present  an  aggre- 
gate, including  the  spire,  of  thirteen  pinnacles 
of  different  sizes,  all  crocketed  and  surmounted 
by  vanes.  «L  B. 


A NOTE  FROM  SPAIN* 

The  Spaniards  are  too  poor  to  build  now, 
and  if  they  require  public  buildings  in  any 
large  towns,  they  have  procured  themselves 
enough  and  to  spare  by  their  late  edicts  against 
the  convents  : thus,  at  Barcelona,  the  Custom- 
house is  a suppressed  monastery;  so,  also,  the 
national  tobacco  manufactory.  In  other  places, 
a more  suitable  change  is  to  turn  them  into 
hospitals.  From  the  many  drawings  and  works 
on  Spain  you  are  acquainted  with,  you  must 
know  the  “ Revival,”  and  indeed  almost  all 
more  modern  buildings  of  Spain,  are  Grecian, 
Roman,  Modern  Roman,  or  Revival,  or  what 
you  will — run  mad.  Every  part  is  over  and 
over  loaded  with  ornament,  statues,  vases, 
flowers,  fruit,  twirls,  whirls,  twists,  knots, 
scrolls, chains,  and  all  sorts  of  other  “ quips  and 
cranks  and  wanton  wiles  ;”  and  yet  so  large  in 
general  are  the  designs,  and  so  very  bold  the 
projections  of  cornices,  balconies,  window 
architraves,  doors,  &c.  that  they  possess  not 
only  immense  “ picturesque,”  but  a certain 
grandeur.  In  my  love  for  architecture,  I 
acknowledge  myself  of  the  picturesque  school, 
if  there  is  such  a one,  and  am,  therefore,  not 
so  much  horrified  at  some  of  these  monsters 
as  you  might  be ; and  have,  after  looking  at 
some  of  these  “ gorgeous  ” fabrics,  turned  to 
a building  by  Herera,  and  thought  his  finer 
taste  even  fiat  and  poor  in  comparison.  The 
only  new  building  of  any  kind,  except  mere 
common  houses,  I have  seen,  is  the  “ Puerta 
del  Mar,”  or  Sea  Gate,  at  Barcelona,  which 
shows  the  lingering  feeling  for  the  “Moorish;” 
but  they  have  not  even  copied  the  Moorish 
arch  correctly,  which  in  its  plan  is  so  very 
beautiful,  as  at  one  of  the  entrances  here  into 
the  Court  of  Oranges,  though  not  equal  to  that 
of  Cordova,  leading  into  the  cathedral.  Except 
this  and  two  other  entrances  in  good  Pointed 
style,  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ugly. 
But  the  interior!  most  superb — almost  over- 
whelming. Its  ground- plan  is  curious;  being 
built  upon  the  foundations  of  the  destroyed 
mosque,  it  is  quadrilateral,  nearly  square,  so 
that  you  have  a multitude  of  piers,  there  being 
a vast  centre  aisle  and  three  side  aisles  the 
whole  length,  besides  a fourth  fitted  up  as 
chapels.  It  is  very  dark  from  the  smallness  of 
the  windows  and  coloured  glass,  unless  the 
sun  shines,  which  he  generally  does  at  Seville, 
and  his  beams  pierce  through,  and  enlighten 
everything,  except,  to  confess,  in  this  room 
with  a northern  aspect,  where  I am  cold,  writ- 


* From  a letter  read  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  on  Monday. 


ing  with  my  feet  on  a brazier  under  the  table. 
In  speaking  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral 
being,  except  in  the  doors,  ugly,  I sadly  forgot 
the  Giralda  adjoining,  forming  its  steeple  as  we 
should  say  in  England.  You  know  its  archi- 
tecture ; but  you  cannot  feel  its  effect,  and  its 
beautiful  colour,  warming — rather,  cooling,  for 
it  is  reddest  at  bottom — gradually  upwards, 
and  cutting  sharp  and  high  in  air  against  the 
clearest  of  blue  skies.  It  is  far  more  beautiful 
than  Giotto’s  Tower  at  Florence,  though  one  is 
built  of  marble  and  the  other  of  brick,  of  few 
varieties  of  form  in  the  individual  brick,  but 
infinite  in  the  arrangement  of  them.  The 
view  from  the  top  is  not  as  fine  as  from  the 
San  Michalete  of  Valencia. 

Seville,  streets  and  houses  (and  so  in  most 
Spanish  towns),  is  greatly  spoilt  by  white- 
washing, or  yellow  or  pink,  or  some  other  unna- 
tural colour  washing,  even  over  the  churches; 
and  for  fear  the  glare  should  fade  away,  the 
washing  is  repeated  every  six  months. 

W.  H.  W. 


LIVING  LONDON. 

London,  a capital  whose  past  history  is  as 
large  a subject  as  its  existing  state,  is  a world 
in  itself,  and  its  records  embrace  a world’s 
history.  The  laborious  antiquary  has  delved 
amongst  its  registers  and  tombstones : the 
light  essayist  has  hurried  over  its  forms  “ of 
many-coloured  life : ” still  no  very  complete 
work  on  this  vast  metropolis  has  been  pro- 
duced in  any  particular  department.  A reason 
for  this  may  be  found  in  the  almost  unlimited 
variety  of  aspects  which  London  presents. 
The  number  of  strangers  who  resort  to  the 
metropolis  daily  is  equal  to  the  population  of 
many  capital  cities ; the  people  who  are 
tributary  to  this  metropolis  as  the  heart  of  the 
British  empire  amount  to  a sixth  of  the  whole 
human  race  : there  is  scarcely  a commercial 
transaction  upon  the  face  of  the  globe  which 
is  not  more  or  less  connected  with  or  repre- 
sented by  London.  It  contains  within  itself 
all  that  is  gorgeous  in  wealth,  all  that  is  squalid 
in  poverty,  all  that  is  illustrious  in  knowledge, 
and  all  that  is  debased  in  ignorance ; all  that 
is  beautiful  in  virtue,  and  all  that  is  revolting 
in  crime.  Adequately  to  chronicle  and  to 
describe  such  a city  as  London, — every  depth 
and  shallow  of  the  accumulated  facts  of  the 
past,  together  with  the  recesses  of  the  present, 
should  be  sounded  : to  analyze  the  moral  and 
physical  condition,  or  the  complicated  move- 
ments, of  the  inhabitants  of  a single  street,  is  a 
task  almost  beyond  individual  powers  : take  a 
single  family,  and  fully  describe  all  the  cir- 
cumstances upon  which  they  are  dependent  for 
the  conduct  of  their  lives ; their  food,  their 
clothing,  their  supply  of  water  and  fuel,  their 
means  of  communication,  their  employment, 
their  education,  their  health,  their  social  protec- 
tion, and  their  obligations  to  perform  certain 
duties,  and  it  would  be  found  that  such  a 
fraction  as  one  family  will  furnish  a subject 
large  enough  for  the  keenest  observer  to  occupy 
a life  in  examining. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  numbers  of 
this  population  are  growing  up  in  habits  more 
or  less  opposed  to  security  and  order  : with 
such  a reflection,  considering  the  extent,  it  is 
marvellous  to  see  how  life  and  property  are 
protected ; for  very  many  of  the  murders  or 
assaults  that  occur  are  produced  by  sudden 
outbreaks  of  drunken  or  malignant  passion,  or 
aberration  of  intellect;  and  as  to  robbery  it 
seldom  happens  that  it  is  carried  out  with 
violence,  the  system  being  more  by  craft, 
cunning,  imposition,  or  other  subterfuge,  and 
where  numbers  of  degraded  and  indolent 
creatures  prowl  about,  who  prefer  the  gains  of 
pauperism  and  imposture  to  the  returns  of 
honest  industry.  And  if  such,  the  philan- 
thropist may  exclaim,  be  the  triumphs  of 
civilisation  in  the  midst  of  materials  so  rough 
and  unformed,  what  may  not  reasonably  be 
expected  when  education,  combined  with  the 
influence  of  morals  and  religion,  are  fairly  at 
work  ; when  our  prison  discipline  is  improved, 
and  benevolence  has  done  its  best  to  alleviate 
the  miseries  which  spring  from  bad  passions 
indulged,  the  culture  of  the  mrnd  neglected, 
and  evil  habits  contracted.  G.  J.  R. 
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THE  ARCHITECTS'  BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent  Society  was  held  in  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  on  Wednesday  last.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  from  illness,  by  which  he  was  confined 
to  bed  under  medical  care,  Mr.  David  Mocatta 
took  the  chair.  The  other  members  of  council 
present  were  Messrs.  Edwards,  Hakcnvill, 
I’Anson,  and  Mair.  The  meeting,  we  must  say, 
was  a very  poor  one,  less  than  a dozen  and 
a half  persons,  including  the  members  of 
council,  being  present. 

The  report  which  was  read  congratulated 
the  members  on  the  progress  of  the  society, 
young  as  it  was,  and  hoped  a career  of  useful- 
ness was  open  to  it.  The  society  had  already 
been  enabled  to  gra»t  relief  to  several  deserv- 
ing families,  particularly  to  widows  and  chil- 
dren, living  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis.  A time  was  coming,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  when  their  list  of  members  would  con- 
tain many  names  of  provincial  architects  and 
surveyors  as  well  as  metropolitan,  and  the 
report  urged  metropolitan  members,  so  many 
of  whom  were  flying  about  by  rail  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  business  or  pleasure,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
society  amongst  their  provincial  friends,  for 
whose  behoof  while  in  adversity,  or  for  behoof 
of  whose  widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  its  metropolitan  members,  the  society 
was  founded. 

The  receipts  of  the  past  year  amounted  to 
493 /.  9s.  id.  The  expenses  of  the  Society 
had  been  58 /.  10s.  The  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, to  the  extent  of  400/.  had  been  in- 
vested, and  a balance  of  34/.  19s.  Id.  remained 
in  the  secretary’s  hands. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Though  an  infant  society  it  was 
gratifying,  he  observed,  to  be  able  to  say  that 
they  had  not  only  granted  relief  to  a consider- 
able extent,  but  had  invested  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  fund.  The  chairman  also  urged 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  institution  to 
do  their  best  to  promote  its  interests. 

Some  routine  business  was  then  transacted, 
including  votes  of  thanks  unanimously  ac- 
corded to  the  president,  council,  treasurer  (Mr. 
Tite),  &c. 

A public  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  was 
proposed,  but  postponed  for  the  present. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Reading. — The  new  Assize  Hall,  designed 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Clacy,  has  been  completed  by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Carter.  Besides  se- 
parate courts,  there  are  retiring  rooms  for  the 
judges  and  for  counsel,  with  accommodation 
for  witnesses,  &c.  There  is  a glazed  arcade 
over  the  outer  entrance. 

Bodicote  (Banbury). — A new  school  for  90 
children  has  been  opened  in  this  village.  It 
is  in  the  Elizabethan  style  from  a design  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  J.  Livock,  of  London,  ar- 
chitect. 

Ryde. — A meeting  has  been  held  to  forward 
the  movement  in  favour  of  a new  pier  at  Ryde. 
An  estimate  of  the  cost  and  the  income  has 
been  made,  on  a plan  by  Mr.  Hellyer. 

Portsmouth. — The  local  commissioners  have 
resolved  unanimously  to  apply  to  the  town  gas 
company  to  reduce  their  present  charges. 

Wells. — The  restoration  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral  is  approaching  completion.  The 
stone  stalls  (forty-one  in  number)  are  nearly 
finished.  The  canopies  are  supported  by 
columns  of  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  caps  are 
of  carved  stone.  The  wooden  stalls  are  also 
in  a forward  state.  The  old  misereres  are 
worked  in. 

Bristol. — A site  for  the  Bristol  and  Glou- 
cester Diocesan  New  Training  Schools  for 
Mistresses  having  been  purchased,  tenders  for 
the  new  building  were  called  foUand  sent  in, 
amounting  to  8,515/.  to  which  must  be  added 
the  cost  of  the  site,  architect’s  charges,  &c. 
making  a total  outlay  of  11,580/.  The  funds 
are  not  sufficient  by  2,000/.  The  instructions 
to  the  architect  have  therefore  been  limited  in 
the  meantime  to  putting  in  the  foundations. 

Kinnersley. — A stained  glass  window,  by 


Warrington,  has  lately  been  erected  over  the 
communion  table  at  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane  Freer,  of  Bishopstone, 
to  the  memory  of  the  parents  of  the  latter. 
It  is  decorated,  of  the  middle  of  14th  century, 
and  is  divided  by  stone  mullions  into  three 
compartments  below,  supporting  a cinquefoil 
above.  In  the  centre  division  the  angel  is 
announcing  to  the  “ women  who  came  early 
to  the  sepulchre  ” the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord, — “ He  is  not  dead  but  is  risen.”  In 
either  side  light,  is  an  angel  bearing  a scroll. 
In  the  cinquefoil  above,  is  the  “ Last  Supper,” 
symbolizing  faith  and  love.  The  rest  of  the 
window  is  filled  with  traceery  and  foliage  in- 
terlacing geometrical  designs,  surrounded  by 
a border. 

Swansea. — The  Marquis  of  Worcester  has 
been  entertained  at  Swansea  by  Mr.  T.  Ed- 
ward Thomas  and  the  corporation,  at  a public 
dinner  in  the  Assembly-rooms.  The  pro- 
ceedings marked  the  commencement  of  the 
new  dock  in  the  Burrows,  which  has  been 
auspiciously  commenced.  Mr.  Pickering  is 

the  contractor  for  the  works. The  new 

Guildhall  and  Assize  Courts  are  now 
completed.  The  style  is  Corinthian,  the 
two  fronts  broken  by  porticoes,  supported  by 
full  and  three-quarter  columns,  with  capitals 
sculptured,  from  a drawing  by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  London,  from  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  In  front 
of  the  portico  windows  there  are  balustrades, 
and  the  building  is  surmounted  with  balus- 
trades and  vases.  The  entrance  to  the  Criminal 
and  Nisi  Prius  Courts,  and  to  the  Council 
Chamber,  is  surmounted  with  the  borough 
arms.  The  principal  entrance  and  staircase 
leading  to  the  vestibule  is  ascended  by  two 
flights  of  stone  steps,  10  feet  in  width,  and  on 
the  right  and  left  of  the  upper  flight  there  is  an 
arrangement  of  Doric  columns  and  pilasters 
supporting  entablature,  having  niches  between 
for  statues,  the  whole  being  executed  in  cement, 
and  the  walls  jointed  to  imitate  stone.  The 
ceiling  is  coved  and  panelled.  The  vestibule 
is  above  60  feet  in  length  and  20  feet  in 
breadth,  lighted  from  a dome  in  the  centre, 
and  forms  the  approach  to  the  two  law  courts, 
the  council  chamber,  the  judge’s  rooms,  the 
justices  and  jury  rooms,  as  well  as  the  robing- 
room  for  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  The 
Nisi  Prius  Court  is  46  feet  by  30  feet,  and  by 
means  of  a moveable  dock,  can  be  appropriated 
as  a second  criminal  court.  The  council 
chamber  is  36  feet  by  30  feet,  and  22  feet  in 
height,  the  ceiling  being  panelled  with  ribs 
and  Corinthian  cornice.  The  windows  of  this 
room,  and  also  those  of  the  Nisi  Prius  Court, 
have  been  glazed  with  vitrified  ornamental 
glass.  Under  the  courts  are  offices  for  the 
hall-keeper,  town-clerk,  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  corporation,  offices  of  Local  Board  of 
Health,  besides  two  fireproof  muniment  rooms. 
Under  the  Criminal  Court  there  are  cells  for 
prisoners.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  R.  Richards,  of  Swansea,  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  architect. 

Cardiff. — The  ground  for  the  new  Bute 
Docks  at  Cardiff  has  been  staked  out  by  the 
engineer  to  the  Bute  estate,  Mr.  Plews,  sen.  of 
London,  and,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  resident  engineer,  active  operations  have 
been  commenced.  Immediately  several  hun- 
dreds more  men  will  be  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Hemmingway  and  Pearson, 
and  still  larger  numbers  will  be  engaged  as  the 
spring  progresses. The  Waterworks  Com- 

pany of  this  town  has  issued  advertisements 
that  it  is  prepared  to  supply  the  houses  and 
premises  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum, 
if  the  rental  is  under  20/.  and  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent,  per  annum  if  above  that  sum.  This 
company  is  also  advertising  for  loans. 

Chester. — As  some  men  employed  in  the 
Chapter-house  of  the  Cathedral  were  removing 
the  old  flooring,  they  discovered  along,  narrow 
stone,  with  two  rings  in  the  top  of  it.  Under- 
neath they  found  the  remains  of  a man.  The 
skull  is  a very  thick  one.  A rough  stone-built 
opening  had  been  made  in  a hole  in  the  ground, 
into  which  the  naked  body  was  placed.  At 
present  there  is  no  inscription  perceptible. 
There  is  a leaden  coffin  lying  near,  filled  with 
dirt. 


Birmingham. — It  appears  so  little  has  been 
subscribed  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  church  of  Birmingham  (St.  Martin’s), 
that  those  who  did  subscribe  are  about  to  be 
asked  whether  they  will  allow  their  donations 
to  be  expended  in  the  mere  restoration  of  the 
tower  and  spire,  on  Mr.  Hardwick’s  plan,  or 
have  their  money  returned,  after  paying  the 
architect’s  and  other  charges.  A rate  and  a 
struggle  are  anticipated,  unless  the  church  be 
shut  up  altogether. 

Derby. — A meeting  has  been  held  here  to 
promote  the  subscription  necessary  to  the 
erection  of  a midland  observatory  at  Notting- 
ham. About  6,000/.  will  do,  exclusive  of  the 
founder  Mr.  Lawson’s  gift,  and  of  this  sum 
nearly  3,000/,  will  be  contributed  at  Notting- 
ham, and  the  remainder  is  expected  from  the 
three  adjoining  counties. 

Nottingham. — The  promoters  of  the  bill  for 
deepening  and  improving  the  river  Idle,  and 
for  effecting  the  drainage  of  an  extensive  dis- 
trict adjacent,  obtained  the  report  of  the 
examiner  on  18th  ult.  that  the  standing  orders 
had  been  complied  with.  This  river  is  a tri- 
butary of  the  Trent,  discharging  into  it  at 
Stockwith,  at  which  place  the  sectional  area  of 
the  Idle  was  recently  considerably  enlarged  in 
the  erection  of  a new  bridge  for  the  county. 
This  bridge  stands  entirely  upon  screw  piles, 
and  is  from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Birch,  the 
engineers  to  the  promoters  of  the  Drainage 

Liverpool. — A report,  submitted  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Ross, 
contains  a project,  devised  by  Mr.  George 
Rennie,  C.E.  for  the  reclamation  from  the  sea 
of  the  vast  sand-banks  in  the  estuary  of  the 
river  Mersey  by  means  of  a breakwater,  ex- 
tending seaward  from  the  Black  Rock  Point, 
five  miles  in  length.  Mr.  Rennie  thus  estimates 
the  cost  and  profit : — To  5 miles  of  breakwater, 
at  60,000/.  per  mile,  300,000/. ; to  converting 
20,000  acres  of  6and  banks  into  good  land,  at 
20/.  per  acre,  400,000/.;  to  contingencies, a1: 

15  per  cent.  105,000/.;  total,  805,000/.  By 
value  of  20,000  acres  of  made  land,  at  60 /.  per 
acre,  1,200,000/. ; leaving  a profit  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  395,000/.  The  Liverpool 
Times  says  that  so  far  from  paying  the  com- 
pany 18,000/.  a year  for  the  supposed  improve- 
ment of  the  river,  the  conservators  of  the  river 
would  not  allow  the  plan  to  be  carried  out, 
even  if  the  company  would  pay  them  five  times 
18,000/. 

Newai'k. — An  influential  public  meeting  of 
those  interested  in  the  re-pewing  and  restora- 
tion of  Newark  church  was  held  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  Tuesday  week,  for  the  purpose  of  pass- 
ing resolutions  in  favour  of  the  object,  and  of 
raising,  by  voluntary  subscription,  a fund 

sufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Newark  Improve- 
ment Commissioners,  the  report  of  Mr. 
Crowley,  engineer,  employed  to  test  the  accu- 
racy of  the  plan  of  the  town  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bailey,  was  read.  It  was  resolved  unanimously 
that  Mr.  Bailey  be  appointed  the  surveyor  and 
inspector  of  nuisances.  At  a subsequent  meet- 
ing the  surveyor  was  instructed  to  report  on 
new  drains,  necessary  for  draining  the  town 
effectually,  the  outfall  to  be  given  into  the 
Trent  from  the  bottom  of  North-gate,  near  the 
Spittals. 

Shields. — The  North  Shields  Water  Works 
Company  have  commenced  laying  pipes  to  the 
village  of  Tynemouth. 

Walker  ( Newcastle ). — Public  meetings  have 
been  held  here  for  the  promotion  of  means  for 
the  erection  of  public  schools  for  the  district. 
After  various  plans  had  been  fully  discussed, 
says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  Messrs.  Losh, 
Wilson,  and  Bell,  and  the  Walker  Alkali  Com- 
pany, announced  their  intention  of  building 
rooms,  capable  of  containing  400  scholars,  for 
the  use  of  the  works  and  neighbourhood.  The 
Rev.  C.  Thompson  also  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  procuring  additional  subscriptions  to- 
wards the  erection  of  a national  school  for  the 
parish,  when  various  friends  offered  their 
support. 

Edinburgh. — Memorials  have  been  sent  to 
the  town  council  by  the  Scottish  Society  of 
Antiquaries  and  the  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
in  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  brasses 
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of  the  Regent  Moray’s  public  monument  in 
St,  Giles’s  church,  which  were  appropriated  by 
thi  family  of  the  present  Earl  of  Moray,  and 
taken  to  Donnibristle,  in  1829,  when  the 
monument  was  demolished  during  the  alter- 
ations in  the  church.  The  council  have  re- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Provost’s  committee,  with 
power  to  communicate  with  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Moray. 

St.  Andrew's.— The  “Martyrs’  Monument” 
has  been  recently  repaired.  “ The  North-street 
improvements  are  nowin  rapid  progress,”  says 
the  Fife  Herald.  “The  kerb-stones  are  of 
basaltic  blocks,  forming  the  side  of  the  water- 
channels  ; and  along  the  inside  of  the  kerbs 
is  laid  a 4-feet  strip  of  Caithness  pavement. 
Our  ‘Dirty  Close’  has  been  repaved.  The 
polished  ashler  Gothic  gable  to  the  Free 
Church  is  nearly  completed.  The  unseemly 
pile  of  old  buildings  has  been  removed  from 
the  east  end  of  the  United  College,  and  is  re- 
placed by  a wall,  which  is  also  drawing  to  a 
finish.  College-street  improvement  is  also 
drawing  to  a conclusion,  the  mason  work 
being  nearly  completed.” 

St.  Helier's,  Jersey. — The  filling  at  the  head 
of  the  Albert  Pier  is  now  nearly  completed, 
and  the  excavating  of  the  old  harbour,  from 
4 to  6 feet,  is  now  drawing  fast  to  a close. 
All  the  walls  around  Victoria  Pier  are  finished, 
as  well  as  the  road- ways,  with  the  exception  of 
a portion  of  the  road  at  the  north-east  end 
adjoining  the  old  French  harbour.  The  shed 
on  the  east  arm  of  the  old  south  pier  is  re- 
moved, and  all  the  quays  are  now  free  from 
obstructions. — Jersey  Times. 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. — Arrangements  are 
now  being  made  for  holding  a bazaar,  in  order 
to  raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  schools, 
to  be  attached  to  St.  Thomas’s  Church, 
Douglas.  


ASSOCIATION  OF  ARTIST  WORKMEN. 

We  understand  it  has  been  proposed  to 
establish  an  Association  of  Artist  Workmen, 
for  the  promotion  of  art  and  the  general  educa- 
tion of  the  artisan,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Committee  of  Suburban  Drawing  and  Model- 
ling Schools. 

It  is  intended  also  to  comprise  a registry  of 
artist  and  oth-r  skilled  workmen ; such  registry 
to  state  their  names,  addresses,  and  trades;  to 
be  kept  in  a convenient  locality,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  manufacturers  and  others,  and  to  be 
also  periodically  circulated. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  are  about  erect- 
ing a new  chapel  at  Rathmines,  Dublin,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Farrell,  architect. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
erected  in  St.  Catherine’s  parish,  Dublin, 
according  to  the  drawings  furnished  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  M'Cartby,  architect.  Subscriptions  are 
being  raised. 

The  corporation  for  improving  the  port  of 
Dublin  are  about  building  a tower  and  dwel- 
lings on  Inisheer  Island,  at  South  Sound  of 
Galway  Bay,  and  also  on  Rock  Island  at  the 
entrance  of  the  North  Sound  leading  into 
Galway  Bay.  Three  fog-bells,  2 £ tons  each, 
have  been  constructed  at  the  Eagle  Foundry, 
Dublin,  by  Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of  which  has 
been  placed  on  the  eastern  pier  of  Kingstown 
harbour. 

Extensive  improvements  have  been  deter- 
mined on  for  Westport  harbour.  New  floating 
docks  are  to  be  erected. 

A new  church,  glebe-house,  and  school,  are 
to  be  built  at  Knappa,  in  the  Union  of  West- 
port. 

It  has  been  finally  decided  that  the  electric 
telegraph  between  England  and  Ireland  is  to 
be  laid  down  from  Holyhead  to  Howth, 
instead  of  Kingstown,  as  originally  intended, 
the  harbour  of  the  latter  place  presenting 
obstacles.  A line  of  wires  will  be  constructed 
by  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  Com- 
pany on  their  extension  line  to  Howth,  and 
when  the  messages  are  received  in  the  metro- 
polis they  will  be  instantly  transmitted  by  the 
different  railway  companies  (who  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  purpose)  to  the  towns  of 


Belfast,  Galway,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  Mr. 
Jacob  West  is  the  engineer  appointed. 

The  public  baths  and  washhouses  “ in  con- 
nection with  the  Dublin  Mendicity  Institu- 
tion,” have  been  completed,  and,  after  an  in- 
spection by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  opened  for 
public  accommodation.  The  expenses  have 
been  defrayed  by  subscription,  and  the  cost 
was  about  800/.  Mr.  J.  S.  Butler,  architect. 
This  is  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  established 
in  Dublin,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
extensive  for  “ general”  purposes.  Some 
time  since  the  corporation  offered  a premium 
for  the  best  plan  of  public  baths,  &c.  and 
although  the  same  was  awarded,  the  project 
appears  to  have  been  (we  hope  only  for  the 
present)  abandoned. 

St.  John’s  Hospital  at  Nenahis  being  con- 
verted into  an  auxiliary  workhouse,  according 
to  the  drawings  furnished  by  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners’  architect,  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

A new  line  of  railway  from  Ballybay  to 
Enniskillen  is  to  be  constructed  by  the  Dun- 
dalk and  Enniskillen  company  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  227,249 Z. 

The  Town  Commissioners  of  Wicklow  are 
about  having  the  town  lit  with  gas,  and  are 
receiving  tenders. 

The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway  Com- 
pany are  receiving  tenders  from  contractors  for 
the  construction  of  a branch  line  from  Navan 
to  Kells,  the  distance  being  9t  miles. 

The  United  Service  Club  are  having  a new 
front  erected  to  their  house  at  Stephen’s-green, 
Dublin.  


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  electric  telegraph  has  derived  from 
recent  circumstances  and  events  an  impetus 
which  will  very  shortly  send  its  ganglial  rami- 
fications into  every  centre  of  life  throughout 
the  country.  The  old  Electric  Telegraph 
Company  have  issued  a new  map,  in  which  is 
traced  the  present  state  of  progress  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  in  Scotland  ; and  it  is  a record  of 
peculiar  interest.  Very  little  ideality  is  needed 
in  the  contemplation  of  it  as  an  anatomical  dis- 
play of  the  ganglionic  system  of  some  immense 
leviathan,  whose  solar  plexus,  lunar  ganglion, 
or  vital  enkephalon,  is  clearly  established  in 
the  large  round  ring  surrounding  the  metro- 
polis, in  the  heart  of  which,  at  Lothbury,  were 
we  to  regard  this  ring  as  representative  of  the 
cerebral  nervous  centre  rather  than  of  the 
abdominal,  we  see  what  Des  Cartes  would  have 
called  the  pineal  gland  of  the  English  tele- 
graphic organism.  Each  station  throughout 
the  country,  with  its  round  red  dot,  has  no 
mean  resemblance  to  a ganglion,  and  some,  at 
least,  of  the  very  purposes  of  such  ganglionic 
centres  of  communication  are  carried  out  in 
the  telegraph  stations.  The  illusion  is  all  the 
more  complete  that  the  arterial  railways,  where 
they  are  not  covered  by  the  telegraphic  nerves, 
here  and  there  peep  out  amid  the  general  in- 
terweavement,  which,  we  may  here  observe, 
now  extends  from  Plymouth,  in  the  south,  to 
the  vicinity  of  Dundee,  by  Edinburgh,  and  to 
Glasgow,  in  the  north,  the  only  imperfect  link 
being  that  between  Exeter  and  Plymouth, 
which,  now  that  Paddington  and  Bristol  are 
united,  will  also  be  speedily  completed. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  the  admittedly  very 
moderate  dividends  of  former  days  have  been 
still  further  diminished,  as  was  dreaded  and 
prognosticated,  by  the  reduction  of  charges  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  50  per  cent,  since  we 
urged,  on  the  contrary,  the  profit  and  advan- 
tage of  such  reductions.  The  old  company 
have  just  held  their  annual  meeting,  and  de- 
clared their  dividend  for  the  past  half-year.  It 
is  ingeniously  managed — cooked,  shall  we  call 
it,  in  a venial  sense.  The  ostensible  dividend 
is  still  a very  moderate  one  of  6 per  cent. ; but 
let  us  analyse  the  accompanying  statement. 

A balance  of  profits  to  the  extent  of  14,701/. 
was  recommended  to  be  applied  to  dividends ; 
yet  adividend  of  6 percent,  required  only  9,369/. 
thus  leaving  out  an  unappropriated  residue  of 
5,332/.  Had  the  company  divided  the  ivhole 
of  the  recommended  available  balance,  then, 
they  could  have  declared  a dividend  of  nearly 
10  per  cent.  But  more  than  this,  it  is  stated 
in  the  report  that  the  proposed  dividend  of 


6 per  cent,  includes  a dividend  on  47,750 /.  no 
part  of  which  has  yet  become  productive ; and, 
moreover,  that  there  is  a reserve  fund  on  hand 
of  68,534/.!  . . 

So  much,  then,  for  the  commercial  injury 
that  was  to  result  from  the  demanded  and 
compelled  reduction  of  charges.  These 
charges  have  not  yet  reached  their  minimum, 
nor  probably  have  the  dividends,  therefore, 
reached  their  maximum.  Indeed  the  report 
admits  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mes- 
sages received  and  transmitted  in  consequence 
of  even  the  past  reduction  in  the  tariff  is  not 
yet  fully  developed. 

The  new  company,  however,  for  whose 
existence  the  old  company  have  to  thank 
their  own  obviously,  and  we  presume  now 
admittedly,  erroneous  policy,  are  likely  to 
have  a considerable  share  of  future  profits. 
They  are  fast  progressing  with  their  works, 
many  hundreds  of  miles  of  their  telegraph 
being  now  in  course  of  formation  in  Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire,  &c.  and  they  are  about 
to  connect  the  metropolis  with  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  districts,  an  intention  which 
the  old  company  are  said  to  have  so  far  frus- 
trated, till  Parliament  settle  the  point  by 
enabling  the  new  company  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  their  Act.  Peti- 
tions in  their  favour  are  being  sent  from  many 
quarters  to  second  their  application. 

The  old  company  is  at  present  engaged  in 
connecting  Greenwich  Observatory  with  their 
metropolitan  and  provincial  stations,  in  order 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  uniform  time 
throughout  the  country.  A ball  and  pole,  as 
at  Greenwich,  are  to  be  put  up  on  the  dome  of 
the  office  in  the  Strand,  and  the  Horse  Guards 
clock,  that  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and 
the  Royal  Exchange  clock  are  to  be  regulated 
by  Greenwich  time. 

A submarine  telegraph  between  England 
and  Belgium  is  to  be  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Carmichael  and  Brett,  and  a second  one  be- 
tween England  and  France  is  also  on  the  tapis. 
The  Irish  submarine  telegraph  project  is  also 
making  active  progress.  In  fact,  the  contracts, 
it  is  said,  have  been  entered  into,  and  the  line 
is  to  be  laid  down  in  May  next.  “ The  tariff 
of  charges  will  be  so  low  as  to  encourage  an 
almost  domestic  use  of  the  telegraphic  com- 
munication.” So  much  the  better  for  all 
parties.  ^ 


THE  NEW  LANDING  PIER  AT  MARGATE. 

Fifteen  plans  for  the  above  work  were 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  directors 
from  Messrs.  Ward,  Hutton,  Moorsom,  Red- 
man, Tress,  Scott,  White,  Mitchell  and  Saun- 
ders, Beattie,  Law,  Crampton,  Birch,  Gardner 
and  Wood,  Giles,  and  Holland.  From  this 
list  it  will  be  seen  that  great  consideration  and 
care  were  required  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
in  order  that  they  might  select  that  plan  which 
best  suited  their  requirements.  Assisted  by 
their  surveyor,  who  had  declined  to  compete, 
in  order  that  no  possible  suspicion  of  favoritism 
might  exist,  the  directors  made  a careful  exa- 
mination and  analysis  of  each  of  the  designs. 
Their  next  step  was  to  reject  those  which  pal- 
pably deviated  from  the  instructions  given 
either  as  to  the  amount  of  estimate  or  in  any 
other  particular.  The  remaining  plans  were 
then  judged  on  their  merits,  and  after  long 
consideration  the  directors  decided  unani- 
mously to  adopt  that  sent  in  by  the  Messrs. 
Birch.  The  second  premium,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Law,  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  Gideon  Scott.  Although  the 
directors  had  no  doubt  in  their  own  minds  of 
the  stability  of  the  plan  they  had  chosen,  they 
judged  it  wise,  in  order  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  to  submit  ,the 
same  to  Mr.  Rendel  for  his  opinion,  in  order 
that  the  shareholders,  whose  property  they 
manage,  might  be  assured  that  every  proper 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  ensure  a sub- 
stantial erection.  The  result  of  this  application 
is  not  at  present  known,  but  there  is  little 
doubt  as  to  its  being  satisfactory.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  case  the  directors 
acted  with  perfect  uprightness  and  honesty.  A 
correspondent  writes  us  that  “ one  of  the  com- 
petitors (unsuccessful)  with  an  affectation  of 
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honesty,  thought  fit  to  send  in  his  designs 
under  a device,  although  not  required  to  do  so, 
and  then  acquainted  persons  connected  with 
the  board  of  directors  what  that  device  was.” 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The  general  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  on  the  10th  inst. — Dr.  Lee,  F.R.S.  in 
the  chair.  The  report  of  the  auditors  was 
read,  and  thanks  proposed  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  them,  to  the  council,  to  the  officers, 
and  to  the  late  president  of  the  society.  Sir 
Oswald  Mosely,  bart.  Mr.  Pettigrew,  trea- 
surer, read  the  list  of  the  deceased,  retired,  and 
new-elected  members,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  seven  members  had  died  during  the  past 
year,  and  twenty  had  retired,  and  that  fifty-six 
new  members  had  been  elected,  making  an 
increase  of  twenty-nine  members  during  the 
twelvemonths.  The  meeting  then  proceeded 
to  ballot  for  the  president,  officers,  and  council 
for  the  ensuing  year,  whe%n  the  following  gentle- 
men were  unanimously  elected  : — 

President — The  Duke  of  Newcastle.  Vice-Pre- 
sidents— Sir  W.  Betham,  M.R.I.A. ; Sir  Fortu- 
natus  Dwarris,  F.R.S.;  J.  Heywood,  M.P.;  John 
Lee,  LL.D.;  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. ; T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.;  S.  R.  Solly,  F.R.S.;  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.  Secretaries  — C. 

Baily,  F.S.A.;  J.  R.  Planche,  F.S.A.  Hydro- 
graphical  Secretary — Capt.  Bullock,  R.N.  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Correspondence — Wm.  Beattie, 

M. D.  Registrar,  Sfc. — Alfred  White.  Council — 
C.  Ainsley ; A.  Ashpitel,  F.S.A.  ; W.  H.  Black ; 
A.  H.  Burkitt,  F.S.A.;  Syer  Cuming;  F.  H. 
Davis,  F.S.A.;  II.  Duesbury ; George  Godwin; 

N.  Gould,  F.S.A;  J.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.;  T.  Lott, 
F.S.A. ; W.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  ; Major  Moore, 
F.R.S. ; II.  C.  Pidgeon;  R.  Tress,  F.S.A. ; Wm. 
Wansey,  F.S.A. ; and  Wm.  Yewd.  Auditors — 
W.  Hawkins,  F.S.A.;  and  J.  Whichcord,  F.S.A. 


SAVE  LEICESTER-SQUARE. 

Sir, — The  proprietor  of  “ The  Great  Globe," 
in  Leicester-square,  intends  to  get  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  authorise  him  to  retain  his  building 
permanently ; in  other  words,  to  take  from  the 
public  an  open  space  long  possessed,  and  of  price- 
less worth.  Surely,  unless  a greater  good  is  to  be 
given  in  exchange  for  that  which  is  taken,  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ought  to  be  refused.  I have  no 
objection  to  his  taking  Leicester-square,  if  he  will 
give  the  public  in  lieu  of  it  as  many  superficial 
yards  wholly  free  from  buildings  in  another 
locality  accessible  to  the  public.  But  no,  he  cannot 
do  this.  Then  he  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  take 
from  us  “ that  which  enriches”  himself  only,  and 
“ makes  us  poor  indeed."  The  squares  of  London 
are  a kind  of  beneficial  institution,  from  which  we 
all  derive  unspeakable  advantage;  and  if  one  gen- 
tleman be  allowed  to  convert  the  area  of  Leicester- 
square  into  private  property,  how  long  shall  we 
retain  Grosvenor-square,  Russell-square,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  and  others,  which  adorn  London,  and 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  fast-increasing 
Babylon  of  modern  days.  Our  squares  are  venti- 
lators as  much  as  the  parks  are  London’s  “ lungs," 
and  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  for  the  interest  of  an 
individual.  Be  the  Hampden  of  our  squares,  Mr. 
Editor;  and  “with  dauntless  pen  the  sordid  tyrants 
of  our  squares  withstand." 

Instead  of  losing  open  areas,  we  want  more. 
We  want,  too,  parish  play-grounds  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Nor  would  it  be  a bad  thing  if  some 
“ broken  soldier"  were  appointed,  with  a trifle  to 
eke  out  his  pension  to  a life-supporting  amount,  to 
watch  over  them  and  drill  them.  Children  would 
fare  none  the  worse  in  after-life  if  they  were  taught 
to  “ turn  out  their  toes  and  hold  up  their  heads," 
and  otherwise  “ take  heed  to  their  ways."  As  it 
is,  one  does  not  meet,  in  a day’s  walk  in  our 
crowded  streets,  half  a dozen  persons  who  walk  as 
they  ought  to  do,  soldiers  and  well-trained  gentle- 
men excepted.  Perhaps,  too,  the  habit  of  holding 
the  bead  erect,  and  of  expanding  the  chest,  might 
counteract  that  tendency  to  apoplexy  and  to  lung 
diseases  which  now  exists  among  us.  Opifex. 


Thames  Tunnel  Company. — The  re- 
ceipts during  the  past  year  have  been,  from 
tolls  5,92 81.  Os.  8d. ; rents,  &c.  1,143/.  13s.  6d. 
The  disbursements  amount  to  4,212 1. 13s.  lOd. 
2,776/.  18s.  Id.  have  been  handed  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works,  in  part  payment 
of  interest  on  Government  loan  of  250,000/. 
The  amount  of  tolls  during  the  past  year  has 
exceeded  the  average  of  former  years  by 
nearly  2,000/. 


RECOVERY  OF  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Nicholson  v.  Hooson. 

This  was  an  action  upon  an  architect’s  bill,  tried 
at  Nottingham.  The  defendant  paid  into  court 
3/.  16s.  6d.  and,  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  claim, 
pleaded — first,  that  he  did  not  make  the  contract ; 
and,  secondly,  payment. 

The  plaintiff  is  an  architect  at  Lincoln,  and  the 
j defendant  was  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  Worksop, 

■ in  this  county,  as  well  as  member  of  a committee 
: formed  for  carrying  out  the  project  of  restoring  the 
old  Abbey  Church,  which  had  fallen  into  very 
great  decay.  The  services  for  which  the  plaintiff 
now  sought  to  recover  were  rendered  in  superin- 
tending, as  architect,  the  restoration  of  that  church. 

| He,  in  common  with  other  architects,  had  in  1845 
sent  in  plans  and  an  estimate,  and  for  the  work 
then  required  to  be  done  he  had  made  an  offer  to 
the  committee  to  do  it  for  150/.  with  which  offer 
no  dissatisfaction  was  expressed. 

Other  architects  were  afterwards  called  in  ; and 
the  plaintiff  was  put  into  communication  with  them. 
Various  alterations  were  adopted  by  the  committee 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  work  lasted  from 
1846  to  1849,  and  the  cost  grew  to  a sum  of  about 
4,649/.  The  roof  had  been  coloured  blue,  but  one 
of  the  committee  having  declared  that  he  could  not 
pray  under  a blue  ceiling,  a dark  oak-stained  roof 
was  substituted.  This  was  only  one  of  many  al- 
terations and  additions  by  which  the  work  was 
varied  after  the  plaintiff  had  made  his  original  offer. 
The  plaintiff  charged  5 per  cent,  upon  the  outlay 
and  some  extras.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant  it 
was  admitted  that  the  principal  charges  were  rea- 
sonable, if  the  plaintiff  was  not  bound  by  his  offer 
of  150/. 

The  learned  Judge  thought  that  he  was  not ; and 
ultimately,  by  consent,  a verdict  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff, — damages,  250/. 


potters  of  33oofc$. 

A Visitation  of  the  Seats  and  Arms  of  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain. 
By  John  Bernard  Burke,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of 
the  “ Peerage,”  “ Landed  Gentry,”  &c. 
Part  I.  Colburn  and  Co.  Great  Marl- 
borough-street,  London.  1S52. 

Mr.  Burke  is  indefatigable  as  an  author,  and 
yet  his  works  must  require  great  research  as 
well  as  local  trouble  and  time  to  mature  them. 
The  hook  now  before  us  will  form  a peculiarly 
interesting  record  of  all  we  can  boast  of,  in 
the  shape  of  our  more  distinguished  English 
family-seats  throughout  the  provinces.  It  is 
illustrated  too  with  sketches,  which,  however, 
are  of  course  in  such  a work  rather  more 
picturesque  than  architectural.  We  may  here 
quote  the  author’s  own  remarks  as  to  the  con- 
tents, and  the  objects  he  has  had  in  view: — 

“ The  county-seats  of  Great  Britain  are  here 
historically  described,  and  are  accompanied,  in 
some  instances,  by  picturesque  views  : this  portion 
we  have  endeavoured  to  enliven  with  legends,  anec- 
dotes, and  traditional  reminiscences ; with  the 
descent  of  each  property  shown  down  to  the  present 
possessor,  and  with  reference  to  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  different  families  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  enjoyed  and  given  vitality  to  the  inheritance. 

We  have,  in  fact,  taken  these  picturesque  estates 
and  placed  the  living  figures,  with  their  deeds, 
their  honours,  and  their  worth,  upon  them — im- 
parting thus  to  each  inanimate  fabric  and  silent 
landscape,  its  own  congenial  and  appropriate  soul. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  what  is  intended  in  the 
second  part  of  the  work.  . . . These  visitations 
ceased  with  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have 
never  since  been  resumed.  To  supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  want  of  such  valuable  sources  of 
heraldic  and  genealogical  information,  is  one  great 
object  of  the  present  work.” 


The  Prize  Essay  on  the  Application  of  recent 
Inventions,  collected  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851,  to  the  Purposes  of  Practical  Bank- 
ing. By  Granville  Sharp. 

This  is  a reprint  from  the  Bankers'  Magazine 
of  January  and  February  last.  Its  purpose  is 
sufficiently  indicated  in  its  title.  It  contains  a 
fair  view  of  much  that  is  new  and  good  in  re- 
gard to  all  such  inventions  as  may  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  safety,  convenience,  healthfulness, 
and  comfort  of  banking  edifices,  though  on 
some  points  rather  defective.  Of  course  it  is 
not  limited  to  what  relates  merely  to  the  build- 
ings themselves  in  their  fireproof  construction, 
lighting,  healing,  ventilating,  guarding,  &c. ; 


but  treats  also  of  all  that  relates  to  paper,  pens, 
and  ink;  to  copying,  printing,  and  engraving, 
et  multis  aliis. 

The  Four  Primary  Sensations  of  the  Mind. 

A brief  Essay.  By  John  Bell,  Sculptor. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly.  1852. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Bell  has  re- 
published his  essays  on  “the  sublime,  the 
pleasing,  the  low  or  ridiculous,  and  the 
unpleasing,”  which  first  came  under  the 
public  eye  in  the  Journal  of  Design.  As 
remarked  in  the  preface,  Mr.  Bell  would  have 
preferred,  for  the  word  “ pleasing  ” the  term 
“ beautiful ;”  but  as  an  opposite  was  requisite, 
and  as  he  objected  to  those  which  suggested 
themselves,  he  reverted  to  the  terms  “pleasing” 
and  “ unpleasing,”  as  more  strictly  significant 
of  prominent  modifications  of  sensation.  He 
felt,  also,  a little  at  a loss  for  an  antithesis  to 
the  word  “ sublime,”  its  old  correlative  and 
associate  “ridiculous,”  not  fully  comprehend- 
ing all  he  meant  to  imply  in  the  antithesis 
desiderated.  He,  therefore,  felt  himself 
obliged  to  add  an  accompanying  term,  namely, 
“low,”  although  perhaps,  as  “sublime”  implies 
height  as  well  as  depth,  “ ridiculous  ” might 
have  been  held  to  imply  the  low  as  well  as  the 
little.  These  are  metaphysical  distinctions, 
however,  which  do  not  necessarily  affect  the 
argument  or  soope  of  the  essay  itself. 

Old  Eighteen  Fifty -One.  A New  Year's  Tale 
for  1852.  London:  Houlelon  and  Stoneman. 
W e have  here  the  occurrences  of  the  year  put 
into  a pleasant  readable  form  for  children.  It 
makes  a very  interesting  little  volume. 


jlHtettllaiua. 

Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane.— The 
successful  production  of  a grand  opera  in  four 
acts  is  not  a slight  achievement,  and  involves 
the  exercise  of  a larger  amount  of  varied  talent, 
ingenuity,  time,  and  money-expenditure  than 
the  public  generally,  who  care  only  for  the 
result,  have  any  notion  of.  The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  should  induce  consideration  for 
short-comings  in  such  an  attempt,  when 
observable,  and  warm  acknowledgments 
when  successful.  Mr.  Balfe’s  last  work. 
The  Sicilian  Bride,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Drury-lane  by  Mr.  Bunn  with 
considerable  splendour,  contains  some  of  the 
best  music  that  our  countryman  has  ever  writ- 
ten, and  if  it  should  not  have  so  widely  spread 
and  lasting  a popularity  as  the  Bohemian  Girl, 
will  owe  this  to  the  story  which  hehas  wedded  to 
his  music  rather  than  to  any  defect  on  his  own 
part.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mr.  Whitworth,  and 
Miss  P.  Horton,  sing  beautifully  in  it;  and 
Miss  Crichton,  if  scarcely  equal  to  so  arduous 
a part  as  its  heroine,  displays  so  much  voice, 
taste,  and  knowledge  as  to  lead  us  to  expect 
for  her  a very  honourable  position  amongst 
English  singers.  The  first  scene,  a rich  coun- 
try near  Syracuse,  with  Mount  .TEtna  in  the 
distance,  is  nicely  painted.  More  might  have 
been  done  with  the  “ Armourer’s  Forge.” 
Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  groaning  over 
the  deficiency  of  musical  talent  in  England, 
and  the  few  opportunities  native  composers 
and  singers  have  amongst  us,  should  show 
their  willingness  to  aid  in  amendment  by  pay- 
ing a visit  to  Drury-lane. 

French  and  English  Workmen. — On 
entering  the  department  of  Vulcan,  in  which 
were  several  forges  at  work,  I could  not  help 
being  struck  with  the  difference  between 
French  and  English  smiths,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  I had  some  little  acquaintance.  Both 
raise  their  sledge  hammers  with  equal  vigour, 
but  the  effort  of  the  French  seems  to  die  away 
before  it  reaches  the  anvil ; whereas  with 
the  Englishman  the  momentum  invariably 
quickens.  The  6ame  difference  was  apparent 
to  me  in  heavy  filing.  The  French  workman 
makes  a great  effort  to  get  the  file  into  its  posi- 
tion, and  afterwards  half  gives  it  up.  The 
English  workman  prepares  gently,  and  then 
works  spitefully.  In  two  words,  the  French 
smiths  appeared  to  work  very  neatly  indeed, 
but,  as  we  should  term  it,  to  niggle. — Sir  F. 
Head. 
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Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— 
On  Wednesday,  in  last  week,  at  the  usual  meet- 
ing of  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological 
Society,  of  this  town,  Mr.  Picton,  the  presi- 
dent, read  a paper  “On  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Architecture  and  Building  in  Liverpool.” 
Aiter  alluding  to  the  admirable  site  on  which 
the  town  stood,  and  mentioning  Venice  and 
Amsterdam  as  instances  of  what  might  be 
done  by  enterprise  in  overcoming  natural 
difliculties,  he  commenced  his  review  of  the 
-architecture  of  Liverpool  in  what  was  called 
the  ancient  time.  He  traced  the  few  narrow 
streets,  the  badly-ventilated  houses,  the  absence 
of  any  notion  of  sanitary  arrangement  which 
then  prevailed  amongst  the  inhabitants ; the 
pool  at  the  bottom  of  Lord-street,  with  the 
ferry  extending  to  Ranelagh-street;  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  wealth  of  the  corporation ; the 
building  of  the  old  dock ; Hanover-street  as 
the  principal  residence  of  the  merchant  princes 
of  Liverpool ; the  fields  and  beautiful  walks 
extending  from  the  then  confined  town, 
and  on  which  now  stands  the  Tyre  of 
the  world ; the  gradual  extension  of  the 
commerce  of  the  port,  and  with  it  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  town  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  population;  the  erection  of  the 
various  public  buildings,  such  as  the  town- 
hall,  built  on  the  site  of  the  holy  cross  in 
I0v3>  and  other  buildings  of  note.  Sir  Thomas 
Johnson,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  town  from  1700  to  1723,  Mr.  Picton 
considered  the  founder  of  modern  Liverpool. 
He  was  an  arrant  smuggler,  and  terminated 
his  career  as  an  excise  officer  in  Virginia. 

Smoky  Chimneys  : no  Cure  no  Pay. — 
In  the  Norfolk  Circuit,  at  Bedford,  on  5th 
inst.  a case  was  decided,  in  which  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Bentley,  a worker  in  metals,  and  smoke- 
doctor,  in  Bedford,  claimed  a balance  of 
79/.  10s.  lOd.  in  addition  to  23/.  paid  to  ac- 
count of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cure  eight 
chimneys  of  Wavendon  vicarage  (a  modern 
mediaeval  mansion  by  Mr.  Ferrey),  for  the  pre- 
sent vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burney,  the  defendant. 
Eight  copper  pipes,  made  to  suit  the  style 
of  the  house,  had  been  put  up  on  as  many 
chimney-stacks,  and  other  alterations  made  in 
flues,  grates,  and  doors,  by  the  plaintiff,  but 
without  avail,  and  the  defendant  ultimately  had 
to  call  upon  his  architect,  who  raised  the 
stacks  16  feet.  This  the  plaintiff  claimed  as 
his  own  original  proposal,  which  he  said  the 
vicar  resisted.  On  the  part  of  the  defendant 
it  was  urged  that  the  bargain  with  the  plaintiff 
was  made  on  the  principle  of  no  cure  no  pay, 
and  that  the  copper  pipes  were  returned  when 
found  useless.  The  evidence  to  this  effect, 
however,  was  defective,  and  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  was  given  to  the  full  amount  claimed. 

Soldering  Metals— M.  Derode,  of 
Paris,  has  specified  his  patent  for  a new  pro- 
cess for  uniting  cast-iron  to  cast-iron  and 
other  metals,  and  for  uniting  other  metals 
together.  He  claims— 1.  The  uniting  of 
metals  by  the  agency  of  electricity  (either 
magnetic  or  electro-galvanic),  with  the  usual 
scouring  process,  and  with  the  addition  of 
ordinary  heat.  2.  The  combining  electric 
agency  (either  magnetic  or  electro-galvanic) 
with  the  scouring  process.  3.  The  applica- 
tion of  an  electric  multiplier  to  the  scouring 
process  and  to  the  soldering  of  metals. 

Wide  Estimating.— Do,  pray,  insert  these 
tenders,  delivered  for  pulling  down  and  re- 
building the  Mitre  tavern,  Tooley-street  :— 
Sturges  and  Addams  ....  .£950 

Cheeseman 839 

Taylor 695 

Cooper  680 

Wills  675 

Hill 653 

Paul 557 

M. 

I have  read  much  in  your  pages  about  blind 
builders,  and  I think  the  following  tenders, 
for  alterations,  repairs,  and  additions  to  the 
Royal  Standard,  Vauxhall-road,  deserve  a place 
among  them : — 

Lansdown  <£1,065 

Dean  661 

Side 598 

Gammon 568 

By  inserting  the  above  you  will  oblige— A.  S. 


Lines  to  an  old  tune,*  suggested  by  the 
London  Art-Union  print  of  “An  English 
Merrymaking  in  the  Olden  Time.” 

Oh ! what  a merry  group  are  they. 

All  alike  seem  blithe  and  gav, 

Save  the  dame  who,  with  disdain. 

Listens  to  that  homely  swain  ! 

Looks  at  him  with  scornful  eyes. 

Thus  expressing  her  surprise, 

That  he  should  dare  to  ask  her  hand. 

And  join  with  him  the  rustic  band. 

When  there’s  one  of  high  degree. 

Who,  with  gentle  courtesy. 

Takes  that  hand  within  his  own. 

And  seems  to  say,  “ ’Tis  mine  alone.” 

How  that  aged  matron  joys. 

To  see  the  happy  girls  and  boys. 

Urge  her  good  man  to  advance. 

And  take  a partner  for  the  dance. 

Will  the  grandsire  willing  be 
To  foot  it  now  so  merrily ; 

Sure  that  maid  will  not  in  vain 
Entreat  him  to  seem  young  again  ? 

Youth  and  age,  and  childhood  gay, 

Hail  their  rural  holiday ; 

Throng  where  manly  sports  invite. 

Or  in  the  mazy  dance  delight. 

What  will  that  cunning  gipsy  find. 

To  tell  the  damsel  half  reclined 
Near  a youth,  who,  there’s  no  doubt. 

Will  help  that  cunning  gipsy  out 
To  tell  a tale  of  fond  true  love, 

And  to  the  pretty  maiden  prove. 

That  he  who  lies  beside  her  there. 

Believes  her  fairest  of  the  fair  ? 

England’s  lads  and  lasses  meet, 

To  trip  along  on  nimble  feet ; 

While  fiddle,  pipe,  and  tabor  sound. 

To  aid  them  in  the  joyous  round. 

Isabel  C. 

Lectures  by  Working  Men. — The 
foremen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  William 
Cubitt  and  Co.  Gray’s-inn-road,  have  recently 
made  an  arrangement,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  principals,  for  the  head  of  each  department 
to  deliver  a lecture  on  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  his  trade  and  the  nature  of  the  materials 
employed,  &c.  to  the  sons  of  the  workmen  and 
the  juvenile  assistants  throughout  the  esta- 
blishment, in  connection  with  the  school  and 
library  which  were  formed  on  the  premises  two 
years  ago.  The  first  of  these  lectures  was 
delivered  on  the  4th  instant,  in  one  of  the  large 
work-rooms,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  the 
head  clerk  and  manager.  The  lecture  being 
introductory,  the  subject  was,  of  course, 
general  in  its  character.  The  advantages  cf 
self-culture  and  mode  of  proceeding  were 
pointed  out  in  a manner  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  listeners,  at  the  same  time  with 
earnestness  which  rivetted  the  attention  of 
the  adult  part  of  the  audience. 

Road  Making. — I beg  to  hand  you  a 
specimen  of  rather  wide  estimating  for  a road 
at  Penn  Wood,  Bucks,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  James  Harris,  Surveyor.  The  works  con- 
sisted of  a road,  1,920  yards  long,  to  be  formed 
30  feet  wide,  and  to  receive  a coating  of  gravel 
and  flint,  mixed,  12  feet  wide,  and  10  inches 
deep  ; 180  feet  run  of  barrel  drain,  12  inches 
diameter ; and  a large  dell,  to  fill  up,  about 
120  yards  long,  12  yards  wide,  and  3 yards 
deep,  containing  4,320  cubic  yards  : 

1 Ronds.  Dell.  Total. 

£.  £.  £■ 

Messrs.  Earle,  Westminster 480  ..  1651  695 

Contingencies 50  J 

Becks,  London  336  . . 150  . . 486 

Coulson, Forest-Hill  (accepted). . 336  . . 48  .^384 

Spitalfields  Church.— A correspond- 
ent complains  that  the  Commandments,  Lord  s 
Prayer,  and  Creed  have  been  removed  from  the 
walls  of  this  church.  He  says,  “ An  omis- 
sion it  is  not,  for  it  has  been  pointed  out,  but 
in  vain.”  . T j i 

Peel  Statues.— The  statue  for  Leeds,  by 
Mr.  Behnes,  is  cast  in  bronze.  The  operation 
of  pourin'!  the  metal  into  the  mould  was  per- 
formed within  the  last  few  days  at  Mr.  Robin- 
son’s foundry,  Pimlico.  It  was  cast  in  one 
solid  piece.  The  bronze  statue  for  the  city  of 
London,  by  the  same  sculptor,  is  also  in  a state 
of  forwardness.  Gibson’s  statue  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  now  modelled  in  plaster,  being  nearly 
completed.  It  is  destined  for  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  figure  is  clothed  in  classical 
drapery,  falling  in  long  folds  around  his 
person. 


Charing-cross  Bridge  Company. — 
The  tolls  for  half-year  ending  31st  January  last, 
amount  to  3,734/.  12s.  8d.  being  724/.  3s.  7d. 
more  than  the  receipts  for  corresponding 
period  of  previous  year.  115/.  have  been 
expended  in  paving  the  northern  abutment  of 
the  bridge.  The  directors  have  resolved  to 
proceed  at  once  to  make  a better  access  to  the 
bridge.  A direct  thoroughfare  will  be  thus 
formed  from  the  bridge  to  the  York-road, 
which  will  be  lighted  and  paved  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot  passengers  and  opening  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  station  of  the  South 
Western  Railway. 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen. — We  are  anxious  to  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  the 
annual  dinner  of  this  very  deserving  institu- 
tion is  to  take  place  at  the  London  Tavern  on 
Wednesday  in  week  after  next  (24th  instant), 
when  Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  jun.  will  take  the 
chair.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  full  a list  of 
stewards,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance  of  the  friends  and  patrons  of 
the  institution. 

The  Sallyport  of  Windsor  Castle. — 
The  workmen  engaged  in  levelling  the  ground 
between  the  Garter  Tower  and  the  old  Belfry 
Tower,  known  as  Julius  Csesar’s  Tower,  have 
discovered,  at  about  6 feet  below  the  surface, 
a passage  cut  through  the  chalk  rock.  The 
filth  and  rubbish  are  now  being  got  out.  The 
passage  is  6 feet  wide  and  10  feet  high ; the 
sides  built  of  sound  masonry,  arched  over 
with  massive  stonework.  At  present  it  has 
been  traced  to  one  of  the  Minor  Canons’ 
houses  in  the  Horseshoe  Cloisters,  adjoining 
Julius  Ccesar’s  Tower,  where  the  entrance  is 
bricked  up.  From  this  part  there  is  a gradual 
descent  into  Thames-street.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  is  the  ancient  sallyport  from 
the  Castle,  made  as  a means  of  escape  in  case 
of  siege  or  invasion,  and  that  it  passes  under 
the  river  to  Burnham  Abbey,  about  three  miles 
distant,  where  there  is  a corresponding  passage 
proceeding  in  the  direct  line  to  Windsor.  For 
this,  however,  there  is  no  ground  whatever. 

The  Education  of  the  Eye. — A lecture 
under  this  title  was  given  at  Weybridge,  on 
Saturday  night,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
Mechanics’  Institute,  by  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt. 
The  lecturer  enforced  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  a knowledge  of  the 
forms  and  other  characteristics  of  the  works  of 
nature  and  art,  and  the  facility  with  which,  by 
judicious  and  careful  observation,  the  eye  might 
convey  instruction  to  the  mind. 

Fire  in  Whitechapel. — A large  mass 
of  building,  eight  floors  in  height,  and  it  is 
said  250  to  300  feet  in  length,  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Thorpe,  paper-stainers  and  paper 
dealers,  was  destroyed  last  week  by  fire,  and 
adjoining  properties  much  injured.  Messrs. 
Thorpe’s  premises  were  only  insured  for 
3,500/.  Most  of  the  walls  have  fallen,  and 
the  building  is  a complete  ruin.  It  is  really 
lamentable,  in  these  days  of  fire-proof  inven- 
tion, to  hear  of  such  constant  losses  by  fire. 

The  Academy  Exhibition.  — As  the 
period  is  now  approaching  for  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  will  you  allow 
me  to  suggest  the  issue  of  season  tickets  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  whereby  a great  boon  would 
be  conferred  on  the  art-loving  public. 

Amator  Artis. 


“ Como,  let  us  dance  and  sing.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  Y.”  (we  are  unable  to  give  addresses),  “ T.  L.  D.” 
(thanks),  “ W.  C.”  “ W.  C.  T.,”  “J.  T.”  “ R.  N.," 
“\V.  P.  G."  (thanks),  “Correspondent,”  “A  Peer,' 
“E.  W.  H.,”  “S.  G.  and  Co.,*'  “ Q.”  (will  appear), 
“ J.  R.  and  Co.”  (will  hear  from  the  publisher),  “ E.  N.," 
“W.  M.  B.,”  “W.R.  C.”  “J.  B.,”  “E.  H."  (not  our 
practice),  “ M.  M.,”  “Messrs.  L.,”  “ J.  N.  W.,” 
“ John." 

“ Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  pomt  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVERTISEBIENTS. 

A PREMIUM  of  150/.  to  350/.  will  be  paid 

II  'immediately  to  Apprentice  a Youth  to  a Civil  or  Locomotive 
Engineer  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  Architect,  Draughts- 
man, Wood  or  General  Engraver,  Builder,  Upholsterer,  or  any 
thoroughly  respectable  and  genteel  profession  or  trade.— AddiesB, 
M.  H.  15,  New  Bond-street. 


command  a small  capital ; a knowledge  of  the  business  not  indis- 
pensable, hut  a Painter  and  Grainer  preferred.— Address,  J.  W. 
GOODSuN,  4,  Union-street,  Grosvenor-ruw,  Pimlico. 
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TOWN  of  BRIGHTON.— TO  ENGINEERS 

A and  SURVEYORS.— The  commissioners  acting  under  the 
Brighton  Town  Act  give  notice  that  they  are  about  to  appoint  n 
SURVEYOR  at  a salary  of  2601.  per  annum,  with  an  allowance 
for  an  assistant  clerk.  Particulars  to  be  obtained  on  person  ' 
or  written  application  to  my  otlice.  Candidates  arc  requested  1 
forward  written  applications  and  testimonials,  addressed  to  m 
on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  Man h,  1852. 

By  order,  LEWIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 
Clerk’s-office,  Town-hall,  Brighton,  March  II,  1852. 


rrOWN  TRAVELLER.— WANTED,  a Person, 

A who  has  a knowledge  of  the  Building  and  Pottery  Trades,  and 
who  can  have  au  unexceptionable  character  for  honesty  and 
sobriety.— Apply  to  Mr.  DAVIS,  Falcon-wharf,  80,  Bankside. 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  GRAINERS. 

A CONSTANT  SITUATION  is  open  to  a steady 

-TA  Man,  competent  to  take  the  lead  in  a shop,  and  willing  to 
make  himself  useful  to  hast  employer.— Apply,  any  morning  before 
Nine  o’clock,  at  51,  Broad-street,  Goldcn-6quarc.— There  is  a'  — 
vacancy  for  a Paperhnnger  and  Painter. 


W 'ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN  of 

JOINERS  ; also  to  take  the  charge  of  the  yard.  Salary, 
911.  per  annum.— Apply,  by  letters  ouly,  post-paid,  inclosing  copy  of 
testimonials,  to  A.  D.  Post-office,  Prescot,  Lancashire. 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a person  of 

* * respectable  address.  He  will  be  required  to  give  bis  attend- 
ance from  ten  to  five,  and  employ  himself  iii  tracing  and  copying, 
or  squaring  and  ab.-tracting.  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  K.  G. 
Gresham  Library,  105,  Chcapsidc,  before  Saturday,  at  three  o’clock. 


TO  JOURNEYMAN  .10INEKS  AND  CABINET  MAKERS. 

WANTED,  a RESPECTABLE  MAN,  of  good 

* " address,  to  undertake  the  Sale,  ou  Commission,  of  a New 
Article  of  Ironmongery,  in  considerable  demand.  A good  charac- 
ter from  the  last  employer,  and  a moderate  security  required.— 
Apply,  personally,  at  Mr.  S.  PHILLIPS'S,  Stationer  and  News- 
ageut,  43,  Store-street,  Bedford-square,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  four,  on  Monday,  the  15th  instant. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  is  now  leaving 

” » a plumber,  a SITU ATION  where  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving.— Address,  0.  B.  No.  11,  James-street,  Covent- 
garden. 


TO  BRICK  MAKERS. 


TIT  ANTED,  a SITUATION  by  an  experienced 

v*  FOREMAN,  who  understands  accounts.  Unexceptionable 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

’ ' WORKS,  or  to  Superintend  Building  Works  for  Con- 
tractors. The  advertiser  is  a middle-aged  man  of  good  experience. 
Can  give  good  reference  to  his  last  and  previous  employers.— 
Address,  T.  M.  P.  at  Mr.  Watson’s,  102,  Piccadilly. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

"ITU" ANTED,  by  a Steady  Active  Man,  a perma- 
nent  SITUATION  as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and 
GLAZIER,  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  business.— 
Address  C.  C.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  York- street,  Covcnt- 
garden. 


jii  jdxvo. 

WrANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a fair  Drauglits- 

v T man,  a good  penman  and  French  Scholar,  a SITUATION 
in  either  of  -the  above,  or  similar  office,  where  his  qualifications 
would  be  generally  useful.  Salary  moderate.— Address  B.  O'.  21, 
South  Moltou-strcet,  Oxford-street. 


TDUANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  24,  an 
V»  ENGAGEMENT  in  a SURVEYOR’S  or  BUILDER’S 
Office.  Understands  making  out  workiug  drawings,  taking  out 
quantities,  measuring  up  work,  and  the  general  routine  of  nil 
office.  Highly  satisfactory  references  can  be  given.— Address  to 
E.  O.  P.  Messra  Watorlow'g,  (Hi,  London-wall. 


ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  who  is 

about  leaving  a large  firm  in  the  metropolis,  a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as  CLERK.  He  has  been  accustomed  to  making 
out  working  and  fair  drawings,  understands  measuring,  taking  out 
quantities,  bookkeeping.  Ac.— Salary  moderate.— Address,  A.  B. 
Mr.  Hogg’s.  Post-office,  Gray *s-in n-road. 


WANTED,  by  a Good  Practical  CARPENTER 

“ * and  JOINER,  who  can  moke  working  and  foirdrawings.  Ac. 
ft  SITUATION  as  shop  or  general  FOREMAN,  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  4c.  or  to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings,— 
Addross,  ZETA.’City  Coffeehouse,  Friday-street,  City,  London. 
No  objection  to  a country  town. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  requires  a SITUATION  as 

-I*-  CLERK  who  is  perfectly  versed  in  all  the  theoretical  and 

E ractical  delineations  of  architecture,  ornament,  &c.  Unexcep- 
onable  examples  and  reference  given.  Terms  moderate.— Address, 
OREL  LA,  atBuck  and  Wotton's,  Post-office.  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  some  months  since 

completed  his  Articles  with  a well-known  Architect  in 
London,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as  ASSISTANT 
in  the  Office  of  a Gentleman  of  the  above  Profession.  Highly 
satisfactory  references  can  be  given.— Address  A.  B.  B.  C,  Gcrrnrd- 
strect.  River-terrace,  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOBS. 

A FULLY  qualified  ASSISTANT  is  desirous  of 

-UY-  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  inlthe  office  of  cither  of  the  above. 
Unexceptionable  references  will  be  given.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address,  A.  E.  F.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
SITUATION  as  an  IMPROVER.— Address  W.  Y.  at  the 
Office  of  “ The  Builder.”!.  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  having  just  completed  an 

engagement  in  a Buildei’s  office,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  his  duties,  is  desirous  of  a similar  SITUATION.  No  objec- 
tion to  the  country.— Address,  T.  W.  P.  care  of  Messrs.  Bherriff 
and  Co.  6,  Stockwell-terracc,  Stockwell. 


TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  30,  who  has  had  five 

years’  experience  as  Cleric  and  Manager  of  a Veneer  Mill, 
wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a similar  capacity.  He  can  produce 
testimouials  of  tho  highest  order.— Address,  K,  V.  No.  9,  Mary- 
strect,  RcgentV-park- 


TO  SURVEYORS  OR  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  connected  with 

the  building  business,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  accustomed 
to  make  both  finished  and  working  drawings.and  also  in  measuring 
work,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  an  Architect  or 
Surveyor.  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  accounts  of  a 
builder’s  office.— Address  to  A.  B.  Mr.  Freeman’s,  48,  Fenchurch- 
street.  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS, 
SURVEYORS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  Ac. 

T^HE  Advertiser,  aged  32,  would  be  glad  to  meet 
A with  EMPLOYMENTiutheofliceofagontlemaninnuyofthe 
above  professions,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful,  having 
had_  some  practice  in  plain  drawing,  perspective,  geometrical 
projection,  surveying  and  levelling,  mapping,  mensuration  of 
timber,  &c.  practical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  logarithms,  in 
the  use  of  theodolite,  box  sextant,  levels,  and  clinometer.  H e has 
5**1}  ,for  s°me  years  in  the  Earl  of  Leicester’s  estate  office  at 
Hoik  ham. —Direct  to  A.  D.  11,  Manchester-terrace,  Liverpool-road, 
London. 


CONTRACTS. 

T ONDON  ami  NORTH-WESTERN 

-Li  RAILWAY. — TO  BUILDERS. — The  Directors  being  about  to 
ERECT  a STATION  at  Rugby,  parties  desirous  of  TENDERING 
for  the  same  may  see  the  drawings  at  the  Engineer’s  Office, 
Euston  Station,  on  MONDAY  next,  the  15th  of  March,  at  Twelve 
0 clock,  when  a Surveyor  for  making  out  the  bills  of  quantities 
will  be  appointed.  A charge  will  be  made  for  each  copy  of  the  list 
of  quantities  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  voting  for  Surveyor. 
Sealed  tenders,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  to  be 
available,  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  31st  day  of 
March,  1852.  By  order.  CHAS.  E.  STEWART. 

Euston  Station,  March  10, 1852. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  ROAD  MAKERS,  Ac. 

'TO  BE  LET,  the  DRAINAGE  and  ROAD 

A MAKING  of  the  several  NEW  STREETS  upon  the  West 
Kent.  Park  Estate, at  Forest  Hill,  near  Sydenham,  the  property  of 
the  Borough  of  Lambeth  Freehold  Land  Society.  Plans  and 
specifications  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  R.  J.  WOODCOCK. 
Survevor.Forcat  Hill,  of  whom  further  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  Committee  will  require  the  party  contracting  to  give 
security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  contract,  and  do  not  bind 
themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender.— Sealed  tenders  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Society,  Coorer’s-road, 
Old  Kent-road  (marked  outside,  “ Tender  for  Roads,  Ac.”)  on  or  be- 
fore twelve  o'clock,  noon,  oi  Wednesday,  the  17th  March  iust. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

March  6. 1832.  WJl.  BANKS,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS’ 

I-  FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its  Decayed 
Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 

PATRONS. 

The  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Lucie. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

H.  T.  Hope,  esq.  M.P. 


II.  E.  Kendall,  esq.  F.S.A. 

I J.  Kelk,  esq. 

J.  Locke.esq.  M.P.  C.E.  F.R.S. 
’j  H.  Lee,  esq. 

H.JLee.  jun.  esq. 


S.  Angell,  esq. 

G.  Baker,  esq. 

Thoa  Cubitt.  esq. 

William  Cubitt,  esq.  Aid.  M.P. 

J.  Chadwick,  esq. 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  1 J.  M. 

J.  W.  Donthoru,  esq.  W.  Nixon,  esq.' 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq.  j T.  Piper,  juu.esq. 

G.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  W.  Piper,  esq. 

S.  Orimsdell,  esq.  F.S.A.  I 8.  Jf.  Peto,  esq.  M.P. 

T.  Orissell,  esq.  F.S.A.  G.  Rennie,  esq.  C.E.  F.R.S 

W.  Harrison,  esq.  rF.S.A.  I Barm  De  Rothschild,  M.P. 

P.  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.3.  W.  Tite,  esq.  F.R.3.  F.S.A. 

Thoa  Hutchins,  esq.  i 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  24, 1852. 

T.  PIPER,  jun.  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


A.  N.  Armani,  esq. 
J.  M.  Blashfield,  esq. 
R,  P.  Browne,  esq. 

G.  W.  Baker,  esq. 

G.  Briand,  esq. 

V.  Bcllmim,  esq. 

It.  L.  Curfls,  esq. 

E.  Carter,  esq. 

H.  Christie,  esq. 

H.  W.  Cooper,  esq. 

J.  Dale,  esq. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  esq. 
H.  Dodd.  esq. 

G.  H.  Ellis,  esq. 

J.  Glenn,  esq. 


J.  nusler,  esq. 

T.  Jackson,  esq. 

J.  J ay,  esq. 

W.  J cakes,  esq. 

R.  W.  Kcunard,  esq. 
G.  Lock,  esq. 

J.  Lee,  esq. 


W.  1 


C.  Li  ..... 

J.  Little,  esq. 

G.  McLennan,  esq. 

W.  Mosley,  esq. 

A.  Mason,  esq. 

T.  Magnus,  esq. 

G.  Myers,  esq. 

T.  Nesham,  esq. 

ACTIXO  STEWARDS. 

Mr.  W.  Robertson 
„ J.  Wilson. 


W.  Norris,  esq. 

T.  Nye,  esq. 

T.  Peake,  esq. 

M.  Pass.  esq. 

C.  Richardson,  esq . 
T.  Sterling,  esq. 

B.  Stevens,  esq. 

J.  Tavlor,  esq. 

J.  Tillett,  esq. 

H.  Treggoi 

« WntPJr., 


S.  Watkius,  esq. 

W.  Wehb.csq. 

E.  Wallis,  esq. 

T.  Wallis,  esq. 

J.  Walker,  esq.  C.E. 
J.  Wilson,  esq. 


„ A.  Kimberley 

Tickets,  21a.  each,  to  be  had  at  the  London  Tavern  ; also  at  the 
lav  Tree  Tavern,  City.  W.  ALLARD,  Secretary. 

Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St  Swithin’s-lanc,  March  1, 1852. 


BOGNOR  FREEHOLD  LAND  INVEST- 

»I|NT  and  PERMANENT  BENEFIT  BUILDING 
jnul.IET\.— EstnVdished  pursuant  to  Statute  <•  A 7 Wo.  4,  cap.  32. 
(Office,  33,  Nicholas-lanc,  Lombard-strcot,  London.) 

The  Society  having  now  completed  the  purchase  of  a plot 
of  freehold  laud  possessing  a large  frontage  to  the  sea. 
in  this  fashionable  and  salubrious  watering-place  (Bognori,  invito 
attention  to  the  advantages  atiorded  to  shareholders  of  obtaining  a 
marine  residence  or  plot  of  land,  conferring  a vote  for  the  county, 
at  the  same  t ime  securing  a lucrative  and  safe  investment.  Builders 
who  may  I e desirous  of  contracting  with  the  Society  for  the  erection 
of  Residences  nre  informed  that  plans  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices 
of  the  Society.  Preference  will  be  given  to  such  builders  as  are 
members  of  the  Society. 

Prospectuses,  Shares,  and  other  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  personally,  or  by  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Society's  office. WILLIAM  BUTT.  Secretary. 


'TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

-^during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
mort  prompt  attenlion.— WILLIAM  1’IGGOTT,  115.  Fore-street, 
City,  Manufacturer,  by  appointmeut,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 

Q TRAPS  for  SINKS  or  CLOSETS  made  to 

KJ  any  size  or  shape  out  of  MILLED  LEAD.  Parties  in 
Town  supplied  with  them  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  have 
them  mnde  up— For  particulars  address  to  E.  OLLIVE,  Plumber, 
Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 


JORDAN’S  PATENT  MACHINE-CARVING, 

^ and  CHUKCH-JoINERY  WORKS,  Belvedere-road,  Lam- 
beth.— The  Proprietors  of  the  above  Works  beg  to  return  their 
best  thanks  to  the  Nobility,  Architects.  Builders,  and  the  Public 
generally  for  the  very  liberal  support  they  have  received,  and  to 
assure  them  it  will  be  their  constant  endeavour  to  deserve 

In  addition  to  the  general  machinery  and  carving  business,  they 
undertake  Contracts  to  excoute  ana  fix  every  description  of 
Joinery-work  required  in  the  fitting-up  of  Churches  and  Chapels, 
?lz-  carved  and  moulded  beuch  Beatings,  screens,  pulpits,  read- 
ing-desks, lecterns,  sedilias,  altar-rails,  doors,  tracery-fronts,  rere- 
dos,  altar-tables,  chairs, faldstools,  organ-case1*,  moulded  and  carved 
cornices;  together  with  tracery  and -moulded  framiug3  required  in 
lulls  and  the  construction  of  elaborate  staircases,  cbimney-picces 
floors,  Ac. 

The  Proprietors  respectfully  call  tlio  attention  of  Architects  and 
all  persons  engaged  in  buildings  to  their  new  application  of 
machinery  to  the  inlaying  of  wainscot  floors,  doors,  dados, 
hall  and  dining-room  panelling,  cornices,  Ac.  specimens  of  which 
are  being  prepared  for  Dudley  House,  and  can  be  seen  nt  the 
works ; os  also  every  description  of  carved  work  and  mouldings  re- 
quired in  the  building  trade.— For  prices  and  estimates  apply  to 
rim  manager  upon  the  premises. 

N-B, , A richly-carved  oak  screeD,  whioh  obtained  the  prize  medal 
at  the  Greet  Exhibition,  for  sale. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  IN  LONDON  AWARDED 

P.  ,E?1ZE  mEI>AL  TO  THESE  MACHINES. 

ATENT  MACHINES,  for  Planing,  Moulding, 

Mortising.  Tenoning,  Grooving,  Rawing,  and  Boring,  as  used 
toy  joiners,  builders,  coachmakers,  railway  carriage  aud  waggon 
"Uders,  cabinet  manufacturers,  piano-forte  makers,  Ac.  — The 
. .ncipal  Institutions  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  have  awarded 
seventeen  premiums  t9  these  machines ; they  have  been  found  in 
every  respect  perfect  in  their  operations,  on  either  hard  or  soft 
wood,  auu  wnll  perform  all  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  work 
required  m the  above  trades  in  a superior  manner,  at  a greatly 
reduced  cost.  These  machines  are  now  used  by  the  British. 
French,  and  American  Governments,  and  by  all  the  principal 
contractors,  builders,  and  machinists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sold  by  WILLIAM  FURNESS,  Patentee,  20,  Lawton-strcet, 
Liverpool. 


T>  OYAL  ACADEMY'  of  ARTS,  Trafalear- 

‘ \ square.— NOTICE  TO  ARTISTS. — All  works  of  Painting, 
sculpture,  or  Architecture  intended  fortheensuing  EXHIBITION 
at  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  must  be  sent  in  ou  MONDAY  the 5th 
or  TUESDAY,  the  6th  of  April  next,  after  which  time  no  work  can 
possibly  be  received,  nor  can  any  works  be  received  which  have 
already  been  publicly  exhibited.  The  other  regulations  necessary 
to  be  observed  may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Aeodemv 
„ , JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Secretary. 

i,„.V.eiry  n°  i a nrS  wlU  b®,lttkcn  of,  w°rks  sent  for  exhibition  ; 
but  the  Royal  Academy  will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  any 
case  of  injury  or  loss  ; nor  can  it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of 
any  package  which  may  he  forwarded  by  carriers.  The  prices  of 
works  to  be  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 

X (with  the  collection  of  Materials,  Patents,  Processes,  Ac 
nt  ofaV-1  W'th  Architecturel,  1.3  NOW  OPEN  from  Ten  till  dusk, 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
Regent-street  Admission  One  Mulling,  inoludiug  Catalogue 
♦t2wi?Wri?kTt8’  mc  u,dlIl?  a Catalogue  admitting  the  holder  from 
the  Mth  of  January  to  the  18th  of  March,  Two  Shillings  Free 

JAS.  FERGUSSON.  F.R.A.S.  j Hon-  Se<»- 


Y\/"ILL  CLOSE  on  the  18th  Instant.  — The 
nr* HJTECTURAL  EXHIBITION  (With  the  Collection 
of  Matt  rials.  Patents,  Processes,  Ae.l  now  open  from  Ten  till  Dusk 
at  the  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  the  Polytechnic  Institution 
Regent-street,  Admission.  One  Shilling,  including  a Catalogue' 
Seasou  Tickets,  including  a Catalogue,  Two  Shillings.  Free  Tickets 
are  granted  to  Workmen  on  application.  N.B.-A11  ExWWtoS 
must  remove  their  Contributions  on  the  19th  instant.  Dlt  W 

JAS.  EDMESTON,  Jun.  , „ 

JAS.  FERGUSSON.  F.R.A.S. J Hon‘  Secs- 


..  . PATRON-H  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

TAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.—  ' 

,AV.Burlpg  Lent,  a Lecture  on  Astronomy,  illustrated  hv 
beautiful  diagrams,  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Bacbhoffner  on 
Wednesday  and  Fndav  Evenings,  at.  "’clocK  — An^Ex*- 

’mssiau  Musket, 


DOT 

Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  at  Eight  o’clock  — An ’tv 
planatory  Description,  by  Mr.  C’rispe,  of  the  pSu  Musket' 
tho  Lancaster  aud  Miuie  Rifles,  tho  various  Revolrere  and  n. w’ 
Fire-arms  with  the  Improved  Conical  Bullet,  dally  at  a ‘Quarter  to 

H "ifflT iScK'lTvD^PENCIL 


shades. 

H H II H for  drawing  on  wood. 
HUM  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engiueeriug. 

II  for  sketching, 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw 
lng. 


M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town 


F F light  and  shading. 
I-  for  general  use. 

B blaok  for  shading. 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

nnnti  u‘-tt0  ditt0- 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


. — tuWU  or  country. 

J-TENRY  POPE,  Wholesale  Stationer,  has  on 

mount' And  a,  well-seasoned  Stock  of  the  best  DRA  WING-P  a pfh 
22,  Budge-row,  Watling-rtreet,  City. 


EXL  and  SON’S  ILLUSTR  ATFn 

CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS  sent  free  iU  nni  ^ D 


DRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

TERItO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  Ac. 

LISTS,  containing  much  information 
MATFRTArTefwWn?,:  " S0  "'>]°b^U'd  testimonials  respe™ “g  a 
MAThRLAb  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  t£ 
every  other  for  drams  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  ral  eys  and^ve^ 
part  of  roofs,  for  plai  n or  chequered  floora,  for  paving  and  ejection? 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other 
genuine  fcy  TUOMAS  PEA KE  (proprietor  of 
Metallic").  No.  4 WHARF,  CITY- ROAD  BASIN  Sav  ™,' 

Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 


TpRUIT  TREES,  SEED  BEDS,  &c -NEW 

-T  TWINE  NETTING,  to  protect  the  Bloom  of  Peach  Nee); 
nne,  Apnoot,  and  other  Trees  ; Flower  and  Seed  R ids  frnm’ 
frost,  blight,  and  birds  ; or  as  a fenoe^  against  fowl.  xf,.  /ron! 

ljd.  per  yard:  two  yards  wide.  3,1  per  vnrd  • w„  ® H 1(le' 
yards  wide,  4d.  per 
per  yard.  Slieep-fi 


n.1  ur  auuui  : wew  twine  netting,  one  vard  wide 

ljd.  per  yard  : two  yards  wide,  3d.  per  vard  ; Worfted  nettinJ 
yards  wide,  4d.  per  yard  ; half-inch  mesh  d i tto  two  yaifll  wdde % 
per  yard.  Sbeep-foldmg  net,  of  surerior  quality,  four  feet  hioh 
per  yard  The  repaired  tauned  fishing  uettir  g two  or  thrie^S; 
wide,  lid.  per  vard  ; four  or  six  yardsVidc,  pe?  rard  -e.rac.l^ 
the  same  as  aavertised  by  othera  at  double  the  aWe  prmea 
made  to  order.  Casting  nets,  la  »rvu.i. j A _.pvce3‘  y’ ets 


made  to  order  Casting  ncis.Ts.^eomrd  ioundwmpl’e^  S 

esffi  rsstsas?  w“1  •»««*. 

Tl.o  trorlo  TI- 


mg,  lu  , mtuaj- ouarnj  long,  XL 

The  trade  supplied  at  W.  CULLINGFORD’S  l 

terrace,  Shadwell.  Orders  by  post  punctuoUy  attended  ta^010' 


T’HE  PATENT  GALVANIZED  IRON* 

1 „ TUPPER  and  CARR, 

Owners  of  Craufurd's  Patents,  and  Successors  to 
THE  GALVANIZED  IRON  COMPiXY 
cupply  patent  Galvanized  Sheets,  plain  or  corrugated'  for  mos-, 
tf.  Truer  or  Ou  Pipe.,  C«l.o, Vlt.  «r  .llj„ 

Hooping,  Ac.  Wholesale,  retail,  and  for  export/  ” uuttering, 

An  nllowance  to  the  trade. 

WORKS — MILLWALL  and  BIItMINGH  A V 
LONDON  OFFICE,  3,  MANSION-HOUSE  PLACE. 


TRON  BUILDING  and  ROOFING  WORKS 
1 BIRM  INGHAM,  late  of  Southward. 

JOHN  H.  PORTER 

Manufacturer  of  the  Corrugated  and  other  kinds  of  Iron  Rnnflrm 
for  railway  stations,  carnage  sheds,  farm  buildings  gas-works 
warehouses,  factories,  Ac.  Ac.  b ’ gQ~  " or“S, 

PATENTEE 

Of  the  C°m^ted^OTi^eamSj  GirteK^nnd^FIre-proof  Flo  ora. 


'T'HE  CORRUGATED  and  GALVANIZE 

A IRON  ROOF. 

PORTABLE  BUILDING  AND 
NASMYTH’S  PATENT  FLOORING,’  ROOFING  AND 
. GIRDER  WORKS.  ' 

Offices,  63.  Gracechureh-strept 

, JOHN  WALKER,  son  of  the  Patentee  of  Corrugated  Iron  ca 
the  attention  of  A rchhects,  Engineers,  Ac.  to  his  List  of  Pri£i 
WmC  h ®on™teu(1^  with  g0o„J  w?rkmanship,  are  extremely  low 
Models  of  the  patent  iron  ttoonng.corrucatedor  not,  ond'girdeV 

IlSwoT8'  10  ■ “ “w  StSSR 

Drawings  of  the  iron  lighthouse  spoken  of  in  the  Timfn 
application^8  1866  'hC  Expoailortor  February  8th  i,  may  be  seen  I 
References  to  firms  of  the  highest  class  can  be  given. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  13,  1852. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  ; 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
8CH00LS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-stroet, 
Leicestcr-square.  London ; 15,  Iiachelor'j-walk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Troncfict,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  a 110. 
Capita  i.  800,0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  SL  to  5,0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

app  M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

I J CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Watcrloo  bridgc),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  II.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  5l.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  in  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  W eek. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  ,, 

„ 45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  ., 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  ol  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amouut  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  I lfty 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  tlie  assurance  of  sums  from 
El  to  60L  cau  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  8,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-strcct  North, 
Strand. 


TJROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

17  STREET  ; CITY  BRANCH;  3,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153.000.  Bonuses  Declared.  £743j000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Offioe,  £2,087,738. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Scnry  Blencoc  Churchill,  esq.  I Benjamin  Oliviera,  esq.  F.R.S. 

•orge  Dacre,  esq,  l William  Ostler,  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq.  Apsley  PcUatt,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  1).  Kinjr.  hart.  George  Round,  esq. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird  I The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq.  I Frederick  Squire,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont.'esq.  Managing  Director 
Putsician'— John  Maclean. M.D.  F.R.S.  29, Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montagne-square. 

Ninctcen-twcntiethB  of  the  profits  ore  divided  among  tlie 

^EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 

BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Sum 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

£. 

2,500 

1.000 

1,000 

£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 
3)  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

increased  annually. 


Total  with  addl- 
tlier  increased. 


982  12  1 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


1,882  12  1 
2.360  5 6 
8,368  17  8 


Prospectuses  aud  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  m all  the  pnnoipal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. - — 


T ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT-STOCK 

XJ  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established,  1847.— Offices.  17,  Gracechurch -street. 

The  Company  effect  every  description  of  Life  Insurance,  both  on 
the  participating  and  non-participating  scales. 

They  also  lend  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  and  long  lease- 
hold property,  reversions  absolute  or  contingent,  life  interests,  and 
incomes  legally  assignable.  And  on  personal  security,  accompanied 
bv  at  least  three  unquestionable  sureties,  and  a policy  of  insurance 
effected  with  the  Company  for  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
borrowed.  In  cases  of  personal  security,  the  loan  is  made  for 
periods  of  from  one  to  five  years,  repayable  by  annual,  half-yearly, 
-quarterly  instalments,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent 

C.  IN  GALL,  Actuary  aud  Secretary. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Cbatham- 
place,  Blackfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  tiny  fall  due,  may  have  a temporary  loan  of 
the  amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


nPHE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

1 INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1S24,  and 
empowered  by  Aot  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001. 

Lord  Wcnlock,  Esoriek  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Rout.  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 

Actiarv  and  Secretart-Mt.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
tliis  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


Age 

next 

birth- 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


2 12  0 
2 17  2 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


11  3 i 

13  1 ! 
15  13  1' 


* Example. — A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30.  may 
insure  l.uool.  payable  oil  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
221.  ins.  ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sura,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  19L  178.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  tlie  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
aces,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  bv  tliis  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 
Aetuary  and  Secretary,  York  - - * - 


L PATRONAGE 


FIELD  MARSHAL  _ „ „ m 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.  K.T. 
K.P.  G.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G. 

The  royal  naval,  military, 

ANDEAST-INDIA 
LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

directors.  „ _ . 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H..  F.R.S.,  R.E.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Darnell,  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman.  ~ 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right 
Hon  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bt 

General’  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 


THE  ROYAL  BRITISH  BANK,  incorporated 

A by  Charter,  besides  transacting  all  ordinary  Banking  business, 
Continues  to  ALLOW, 

ON  DEPOSITS  for  six  months.  3 per  cent,  per  annum:  and  on 
sums  for  shorter  periods  and  at  Call— interest  varying  with  the 
amount  nod  time  in  Bank; 

And  GRANTS  „ . 

CASH  CREDITS  for  indefinite  periods,  on  sufficient  securities, 
at  1 per  cent  commission  half-yearly  on  the  amount  of  the  credit, 
and  5 percent  per  annum  interest  on  the  balance  only  at  debit ; and 
LOANS  for  short  periods  on  marketable  securities,  at  rates 
varying  with  the  circumstances. 

Evere  additional  information  and  forms  for  opening  account*, 
Ac.  will  be  supplied  at  the  Bank  and  its  Branches,  or  sent  by  post 
~a  application.'— By  Order  of  the  Court  of  Directors. 

pp  HUGH  INNES  CAMERON, 

16,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury,  London.  General  Manager. 


GUARANTEE  OF  RENTS.— TO  LAND- 

\JT  LORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES,  and 
OTHERS.— OwDers  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  In- 
comes guaranteed  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same 
shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not;  or  a certain  income  from 
property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not. 

Rents  collected  wiihout  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction  ; thus  enabling  them  to 
draw  upon  tlieir  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlottee-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


T>  RICK  BEAM  at  the  EXHIBITION 

13  BUILDING,  erected  bv  J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS.  MILL- 
BANK-STREET.— For  diagram  and  description  of  this  beam, 
constructed  of  Portland  Cement  and  Hollow  Bricks,  broken  down 
with  a weight  of  62.800  lbs.,  22nd  September,  1851.  in  presence  of 
the  Jury  of  Cln.s  27.— See  The  Builder.  Sept.  27,  No.  451  ; and 
Times  and  Chronicle.  Sept.  23.  ’’  Exhibition  Article.” 


JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 

O MILL  BANK-STREET.  Westminster, 

Manufacture  PORTLAND  CEMENT  of  the  best  quality. 
ATKINSON’S  CEMENT,  made  from  Whitby  stone,  supplied 
from  the  Mnlgravc  Estate;  and  ROMAN  CEMENT,  made  of 
Sheppy  and  Harwich  stone,  , ...  . 

Thc*e  cemeuts  are  all  used  for  external  purposes,  either  Tor 
Brickwork  or  as  Stuccoes.  

For  internal  uses  they  Manufacture  and  Sell — 

KEENE'S  CEMENT  ; 

PARIAN  CEMENT: 

FRENCH  PLASTER:  , , . 

The  qualities  of  which  are  well  known  as  quick-drying  and  hard 
stuccoes,  that  cau  be  painted  upon  within  a few  days. 

Warehouses  in  London 
Millbank-street,  Wes' minster ; 

South  Wharf  Road.  Paddington  ; 

Earl-street,  Blackfriars ; and  at 

Seel-strect,  Liverpool.  


Medina  (roman)  cement.— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  hasall  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  underwater.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  n si  rnilar  work  at  Alderney : 
and  at  Dover  new  pier,  to  unite  the  masonrv.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubu'ar  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Day,  Isle  of  Wight, 
lias  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shiDgle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Nine  Elms,  London;  c 

Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton.  It.  L.  FLUDER.  American  Wharf. 


: West 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms,  London. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 
Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD— CM  AS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


6,  South  Wharf,  Pnddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMEN  T.— CHARLES 

JL  RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  "It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 

first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  tlie  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES.  Esq.  at  hU  Works, |uear  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 
trade. 


Archibald  Hair,  esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  esq..  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Tavlor,  esq. 
Major-Gen.Sir  John  Rolt-K.C.B. 
Major  F.8.  Sotheby.  C.B.  E.I  C.S. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir G.  Pollock,  G.C.B. 
Captain  William  Cuppage.  R.N. 
Captain  Michael  Quin 


G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Lieut.-General  Sir  Hew  D.  Ros 
K.C.B.  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General.  Royal  Artillery 
Capt.  Sir  Geo.  Back,  IAN.  F.R.S. 

LieuL-Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 

BANXERS.-Mcssrs-Coutta  and  Co.  59.  Strand. 
Physician.  — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.ll.  f .US. 
CounsvL-J.  Measure.  Esq..  4,  Serle-street.  Lmooln’s-inn-fielda. 
Solicitor.— Stephen  Garrard,  esq.  13,  Suflolk-street, 

Pall-Mall  East.  ...  . . 

Actc  art.— John  Finlaison,  esq.  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuarial!. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  bouatl  1 nncipies 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase  or  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  climate  to  another, 
Without  forfeiting  their  Policies.  . . ..  . , 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  are  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second 
Bcptennial  Division  of  Profits,  in  the  present  year  (1851),  have  war- 
ranted the  appointment  of  a very  liberal  Bonus. 

The  additions  to  various  Policies  are  shown  in  the  following 

examples  :— 


Total 
m Assured  Additions 
n 185L 


Participators 


N 


ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION, 

7,  St.  Martin’s-place,  TRArALOAR-SQCARi,  London  ; 
Established  May.  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

•object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  sayings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
' g their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  tins  Institu- 
tion offers  immediate  facilities,  nnd  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  bv  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  em- 
ployed. 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  J uly. 

AT  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

IN  ASSOCIATION. 

CAPITAL  STOCK.  £100.000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors'  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  in  order  to 
render  the  seourity  of  the  Assured  complete. 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 
L CEMENTS.  — WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  East 
Greenwich,  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  of  the  above 

.. ...  -.1.1.1.  .i prepared  to  prove  exceed  any  others 

........... - -3  at  present  manufacturing.  Many 

irighly  ‘respectable'  references  can  be  given  where  their  Cements 
have  been  successfully  used.  Orders  addressed  to  their  Works  will 
be  punctually  attended  to,  and  terms  sent.  Where  quantities  are 
used  a corresponding  price  will  be  made.— Agent  at  Southampton, 
Mr.  GF.OltGE  SHARPE,  Union  Wharf. 

EORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 


JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BUETTELL,  Sesretary. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Policies  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE:  and  made  PAT  ABLE 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT,  thus 
saving  the  expense  of  a transfer  deed  as  well  os  legacy  and  probata 

duty.  

Amongs 

be  found  one  pcculia..,  ,.a  .. ......  . • — ---■  — 

for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in, 

any  part  of  the  world. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE:—  , , 

Assurances  mav  be  effected  from  501.  to  10.000L  on  a Single  Life. 
Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  nnd  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 
Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a ( nild, 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  irapo 
Endowments  for  Childi 

shortly  be  published.  . _ , , , 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  nnd  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 
and  fortune.  , , , . , , ■ 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  mav  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

PETER  MORRISON.  Managing  Director. 
Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  AVESTON, 

JL  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
ip  antity  they  mav  require,  eitlicrathis  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements.  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


G1 


Ur..'l  r.C  L niAiUt.ALiuar.ft.’,  j 1 u uu. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 
Also.  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER,  MASTIC, 
rl -f  M a ll  11 1 c Pn77.tll. A N A 


Roman  and  other  cements, 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  B LASH  FIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  and  French  Piaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusst  - *~ 


PERMANENT  stucco  wash, 

JL  WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
• 5 " "-‘lie generally,  as  possessing 

W ash  or  Water  Colour  for 


s very  us-...-  — 

the  notice  of  the  Trade  nnd  the  Public  generally,  a; 

every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  \>  ate.  ~ 

STUCCO  or  BRICK_WORK.  Jt.js  a Stone^Colour^but  may  be 


tinted  to  any  othcr-DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF-is  perfectly  dry  it. 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations, , Union  Workhouses.  Barracks, 
Schools.  Prisons.  &e.  One  cwt  will  oover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keen  gokd"for“^ears,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 

F JOHNS  and  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleoned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stuccowork  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  aud  every  information  maj'  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents.  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warenousc,  22.  Steel-yard,  Upper  Tbames-strcct.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


p RAVEL  ! GRAVEL  ! ! GRAVEL  ! ! ! — For 

VjT  SALE,  the  best  quality,  to  be  had  at  Duppa’s-hill,  Croydon. 
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SATURDA  Y,  MARCH  20,  1852. 


IT  WREN,  as  Dr.  Spratt  fami- 
liarly calls  our  great  Sir 
Christopher  (and  it  is  pleasant 
now  and  then  to  see  a genius  in 
his  slippers),  was  one  of  a band 
of  men,  the  founders  and  early  fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  whose  names  are  world-famous 
and  memories  imperishable.  He  lived,  too,  at 
a turning  point  in  English  history,  and  wit- 
nessed events  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  and 
importance,— saw  the  Restoration  (and  its 
vice),  the  burning  of  the  City,  and  its  rebuild- 
ing. He  was  himself  a " miracle  of  a youth,” 
a "rare  and  early  prodigy  of  universal 
science;”  the  possessor  of  the  most  varied 
knowledge  and  powers,  the  perfector  of  the 
barometer,  a profound  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, a profuse  inventor,  the  architect  of 
St.  Paul’s,  and  a good  man.  “ Sir  Christopher 
Wren  and  His  Times,”  then,  is  a taking  title 
for  a book,  and  Mr.  Elmes  has  adopted  it  for 
a volume  which  he  has  just  now  published.* 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been 
executed  disarm  criticism,  and  would  of  them- 
selves lead  us  to  aid  in  extending  the  sale 
of  the  work.  We  may,  however,  with  justice 
say  that  the  author  has  produced  a readable, 
interesting,  and  instructive  book.  Precise  it  is 
not,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  critics  to  point  out 
that  by  the  Revolution  of  1668,  the  author  means 
that  of  1688;  that  Inigo  Jones  died  in  June,  and 
not  July  1652  ; that  the  Great  Exhibition  may 
be  called  a microcosm,  but  not  a " macrocosm,” 
with  other  matters  of  this  sort;  but  this  is  not 
the  tone  we  are  disposed  to  assume  on  the 
present  occasion.  What,  then,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances, our  readers  will  say  ? About 
seventeen  years  ago  Mr.  Elmes,  an  old  prac- 
titioner, the  author  of  some  works  well  known 
in  the  profession,  lost  one  of  his  eyes  whilst 
surveying  the  shoals  in  the  port  of  London, 
and  in  1844  he  became  totally  blind.  During 
this  privation  his  son,  the  architect  of  one  of 
the  finest  modern  buildings  in  the  world,  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  sickened  in  the  high 
road  to  fortune,  and  found  a premature  grave 
in  Jamaica.  About  three  years  ago  surgical 
aid  enabled  him,  “ by  the  aid  of  magnifying 
glasses  of  great  power,  to  read  the  strongly- 
marked  characters  of  our  old  English  black 
letter,  and  its  cousin,  German,  and  the  bold 
characters  of  Hebrew  language,  but  the  Roman 
type  was  illegible.”  He  chronicles  the  affec- 
tion of  his  youngest  daughter,  who  devoted 
her  whole  time  to  him,  "the  kindest  of 
attendants  and  guides,”  and  at  the  same  time 
his  "sole  reader  and  writer;”  and  though  he 
can  now  read  large  print  in  a very  small 
diameter,  and  write  thickly  upon  lines  which 
can  be  felt,  instead  of  always  dictating  as  for- 
merly, yet  "it  is  slow,  and  available  only  by 
intervals,  and  totally  useless  for  professional 
occupations.”  The  picture  is  a touching  one. 
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and  commands  our  sympathy,  though  we  have 
no  personal  knowledge  of  the  sufferer. 

Wren  was  a marvellous  character:  rightly 
to  appreciate,  analyse,  and  illustrate  his  powers 
would  demand  a Wren; — “Pour  chanter  un 
Auguste,  ilfaut  etre  un  Virgile.”  Always  at 
work ; — an  inventor  at  fourteen,  and  a 
philosopher  before  that,  he  produced  results 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  A reflecting  dial,  an 
instrument  to  write  with  two  pens  at  the  same 
time,  a weather  clock,  a machine  wherewith  to 
write  in  the  dark,  his  appointment  as  demon- 
strating assistant  at  anatomical  lectures  in 
Surgeons’  Hall,  learned  essays,  and  Latin 
metrical  essays,  may  be  pointed  to  before  he 
was  sixteen.  At  five-and-twenty  he  filled  the 
astronomical  chair  in  Gresham  College. 
Newton  said,  that  of  that  age  of  geometers, 
Wren,  Wallis,  and  Huygens  were  “facile 
principes  and  of  his  150  important  archi- 
tectural works,  what  do  we  say  ourselves  ? 
We  find  him  a constant  attendant  at  “the 
club  in  Wadham  College,  from  which 
emanated  the  Royal  Society,  with  Boyle, 
Hooke,  Evelyn,  and  others,  and  always  ready 
to  join  in  what  was  going  on. 

While  Wren  was  pursuing  his  studies,  Inigo 
Jones,  oppressed  by  troubles,  died,  and  left 
the  field  open  to  him.  Mr.  Elmes’s  opinion 
on  the  state  of  architecture  in  England  pre- 
viously to  the  change  effected  by  Inigo  Jones, 
will  serve  as  a specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
book. 


The  mixed  anomalous  art  that  was  brought 
into  England  after  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Tudor 
style  by  ornamental  and  scenic  painters  from 
Flanders  and  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  ob- 
tained the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  portion  of  the 
community,  from  mere  caprice,  and  to  be  in  the 
fashion.  This  bad  taste  prevailed  at  court,  and 
spread  into  the  provinces  from  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  the  time  of  James  I.  and 
the  artists  Zucchero  and  Holbein  were  its  parents 
in  England,  and  their  royal  patron  Elizabeth  its 
sponsor.  Henry  obtained  part  of  his  taste  from 
the  gorgeous  pomp  of  the  field  of  gold,  when  he 
met  his  great-minded  adversary,  Francis  I.  During 
this  period,  more  than  three-fourths  of  a century, 
this  wild  vine  revelled  in  capricious  disorder,  and 
produced  nothing  but  rank  misrepresentations  of 
Roman  and  Palladian  architecture,  the  fruit  of 
classical  correctness  engrafted  upon  a wild  Flemish 
stock.  This  bastard  style  consisted  of  orders  built 
upon  orders,  bows  of  all  shapes,  niches  of  every 
form,  grotesque  shells  and  rampant  foliage,  heraldic 
animals,  ‘gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,' 
tossed  about  with  reckless  redundancy  and  pic- 
turesque caprice.  Half-timbered  houses  of  clivers 
colours,  * black  spirits  and  white,  blue  spirits  and 
gray,  grinning  horrible  defiance  to  good  taste 
infecting  alike  our  language  and  our  art.  It  ter- 
minated its  career,  to  show  to  what  height  architec- 
tural absurdity  could  soar,  in  the  portal  entrance  to 
the  Schools  in  Oxford,  wherein  the  five  orders  of 
Italian  architecture,  caricatured  in  the  worst  taste 
are  piled  upon  each  other,  the  brawny  Tuscan  at 
the  bottom,  surmounted  by  the  loftier  Doric,  and 
with  the  matronly  Ionic,  the  feminine  Corinthian 
and  the  hectic  Composite  upon  the  top,  stratum 
super  stratum,  crown  the  absurdity.  Yet  these  are 
the  monstrous  wonders  that  the  copyists,  degenera- 
tists,  and  precedent-mongers  are  dragging  from 
their  cemeteries,  to  pervert  into  schools,  colleges 
workhouses,  baths,  and  wash-houses,  ale-houses] 
gin-shops,  and  hospitals,  whatever  be  their  charac- 
ter; penal  or  jovial,  scholastic  or  bacchanalian  all 
must  wear  this  motley  garb,  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  characteristic  architecture,  and  the  stifling  of 
inventive  genius,  the  surest  test  of  the  artist- 
architect. 

This  aberration  of  taste  received  a mortal  blow 
on  the  return  of  Prince  Charles  and  his  gay  com- 
pamons  from  their  continental  tour,  who  rubbed 
off  their  Elizabethan  pedantry  by  foreign  travel, 
and  brought  home  a better  taste  in  art.  Vandyke 
and  Rubens  superseded  Holbein  and  Zucchero, 
substituting  nature  and  truth  for  dry  and  tasteless 
affectation  ; and  the  genius  of  Inigo  Jones  super- 
seded the  nameless  architects  of  the  Elizabethan 
style,  which  every  man  of  refined  taste  must 
lament  to  see  drawn  from  those  cerements  in  which 
they  had  been  quietly  inurned.” 


The  drama  was  one  of  the  recreations  of  the 
scientific  men  of  "The  Club  ” and  of  Gresham 
College ; and  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  pre- 
sent " Vanburgh  Club  ” will  be  proud  at  find- 
ing written  in  an  old  quarto  play,  that  belonged 
to  Isaac  Reed,  the  editor  of  Shakspeare’s 
works, — "This  is  the  play  in  which  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  our  great  English  architect, 
performed  the  character  of  Neanias,  before  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  and  many 
others,  probably  in  1652.  Isaac  Reed,  1801. 
The  title  of  the  comedy  in  question  is  ‘ Hey 
for  Honesty,  down  with  Knavery.’  ‘Tran- 
slated out  of  Aristophanes  his  Plutus,  by 
Thomas  Randolph  : augmented  and  published 
by  F.  J.,  London  ; printed  in  the  year  1651.’  ” 

"Wren,”  says  Mr.  Elmes,  “is  not  our  only 
architect  who  has  diverted  himself  with  Thes- 
pian sports.  Vanburgh  was  not  only  the  archi- 
tect to  the  original  Haymarket  Theatre,  but 
was  joint  manager  thereof  with  Congreve,  and 
contributed  many  very  witty,  if  not  particularly 
decent  comedies  for  the  gratification  of  the 
licentious  audiences  of  his  period.  John  Nash, 
also,  who  built  the  present  exterior  and  the  re- 
cent interior,  was  both  an  actor  and  an  archi- 
tect, delighting  country  audiences  at  Wrexham, 
with  his  Lord  Oglebyin  his  younger  days,  and 
disfiguring  the  British  metropolis  in  his  elder 
days,  with  many  instances  of  unrefined  taste, 
some  of  which  scarcely  survived  their  perpe- 
trator, who  has  given  his  name  to  the  Nash - 
ional  style  of  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Charles  Matthews,  the  younger,  was 
originally  educated  as  an  architect  under  the 
elder  Pugin,*  and  held  an  office  conjointly  with 
the  writer  of  these  pages,  of  surveyors  to  a 
fire-insurance  company.  Mr.  Jones,  the  ad- 
mirable genteel  comedian  of  Covent-Garden 
Theatre,  and  since  professor  and  teacher  of 
elocution  [now  dead],  was  also  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.” 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that  Wren  suc- 
ceeded one  poet  in  the  office  of  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  King’s  Works,  Sir  John 
Denham,  and  was  superseded  by  another, 
though  of  very  small  calibre,  William  Benson, 
to  make  way  for  whom  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  employment.  We  need  not,  however,  speak 
now  of  the  annoyances  which  clouded  the 
latter  part  of  his  nobly-spent  life,  or  speak  of 
those  who  rose, — 

"While  Wren,  with  sorrow,  to  the  grave  descends.” 
But  we  will  look  for  an  instant  at  that  grave, 
and  invite  those  who  have  the  power  to  give  it 
a more  worthy  aspect  than  it  now  has.  Not 
many  days  ago  we  wandered  over  Wren’s 
great  work  from  the  crypt  to  the  cross  ; pon- 
dered over  the  scientific  trussing  that  forms 
the  dome  (it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  escape  the 
plumber’s  fire);  grieved  over  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  interior  of  this  part  of  the 
structure,  and  the  want  of  colour  elsewhere ; 
shook  our  heads  over  the  mystery  of  the  whis- 
pering gallery,  and  sought  the  grave  of  the 
originator  below.  The  dirty  condition  of  that 
part  of  the  crypt  where  his  remains  rest  with 
others  of  his  family,  struck  us  forcibly;  and 
we  would  suggest  to  our  esteemed  friend,  the 
present  architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
that  the  fitting  arrangement  of  the  small  nook 
in  question  as  a Wren- chapel,  would  be  an 
elegant  memorial  of  his  connection  with  the 
work  of  one  whose  abilities  he  reverences. 

Looking  from  the  Golden  Gallery  of  the 
Cathedral,  other  works  by  Wren  are  seen  on 
all  sides : we  might  as  correctly  say  here,  as 
in  the  Cathedral,  to  those  who  seek  his 
monument, — "Look  around.”  “ Let  any  one,” 
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says  Mr.  Elmes  (and  with  this  we  take  leave 
of  his  book,  and  ask  for  him  the  consideration 
of  the  public),  “ let  any  one  who  undervalues 
either  the  talents  or  the  genius  of  Wren,  and 
there  are  such,  even  in  the  profession  he  so 
raised,  adorned,  and  honoured,  mount  the 
dragon’s  back,  on  Bow  Church,  descend 
through  the  varied  courses  of  masonry,  their 
curious  and  scientific  junctions  and  bondings, 
the  columns  and  arched  buttresses,  adorning 
and  supporting  at  once,  from  finial  to  founda- 
tion : let  them  ascend  the  mystic  windings, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  St.  Bride’s 
steeple;  the  vaulted  roofs,  and  geometrical 
intricacies  between  the  two  cupolas  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  discover  the  hidden  mysteries  of 
the  catenaria,  which  pervades  its  section,  and 
upholds  the  cupolas,  cone,  and  lantern,  as  one 
self-supporting  body,  of  that  wondrous  edifice, 
which  contains  less  material  than  Westminster 
Bridge,  as  M.  Labelye,  the  architect  of  that 
failing  erection,  boastingly  asserts,  in  his  pub- 
lished account  of  it : let  them  search  into  his 
earliest  work,  the  before-mentioned  roof  of  the 
Sheldonian  Theatre  : let  them,  in  fact,  examine 
any  of  bis  works : or,  let  them  look  at  and 
admire  Professor  Cockerell’s  beautiful  pictorial 
combination  of  our  great  master’s  works, 
arranged  in  harmony  around  the  majestic  St. 
Paul’s,  like  the  Muses  around  Apollo,  and 
say — who  is  the  man  able  to  dim  the  un- 
assuming genius  of  Christopher  Wren  ?” 


ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON  * 

THE  LAMP  OF  MAKING  A LIVING:  CONCLUSION. 

In  admitting  into  our  question  of  making  a 
living  a special  consideration  of  the  present 
system  of  “architectural  competitions,”  I am 
descending  to  particularity  for,  as  I think,  a 
weighty  cause.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  in 
the  whole  range  of  universal  living-making  no 
parallel  to  this  system, — nothing  so  insidiously 
ruinous  : and  but  for  such  a fact  I should  not 
have  embraced  in  my  scheme  any  allusion  to 
it.  I have  heard  men  more  than  once  thank 
God  they  were  not  architects,  on  account  of  it. 
I have  myself,  in  the  midst  of  success,  expe- 
rienced invariably  its  unmitigable  mischievous- 
ness. I see  an  admirable  and  hitherto  highly 
honoured  profession  going  down  to  ignominy 
with  this  foolish  fallacy  in  its  right  hand  ; and 
no  consolation  can  I find  but  that  when  things 
are  at  the  very  worst  they  must  speedily  mend. 

In  the  first  place  I perceive  in  this  system 
an  interruption  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  contest  of  emulation  in  business.  The  three 
great  powers.  Genius,  Plodding,  and  Quackery, 
as  I have  said,  start  pretty  fair;  and  with 
all  their  various  degrees  of  combination  and 
all  their  various  phases  of  activity,  the  world 
wags  generally  well  enough  between  the  three. 
Although  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift, 
neither  the  battle  to  the  strong,  yet  it  is  pretty 
commonly  so  at  all  events  ; and  if  genius  not 
unfrequently  overleaps  its  strength,  and  plod- 
ding often  dies  before  its  turn  comes  round, 
depend  upon  it  quackery  quite  as  frequently  is 
caught  in  its  own  sly  snare—  the  worst  dis- 
comfiture of  all. 

The  deluded  victims  of  this  system  of  ours 
are  often  to  be  found  arguing  that  its  tendency 
is  to  give  an  advantage  in  the  contest  of  life  to 
that  which  deserves  it  best — genius.  It  brings 
talent  into  notice,  say  they;  and  their  own 
talent  being  supposed  to  be  quite  indis- 
putable, they  hope  against  hope  till  their  funds 
are  gone  and  their  walls  covered  with  rejected 
efforts  of  their — genius.  Whereas  the  fact 
is  notorious,  that  no  one  can  hope  for  any 
success  in  the  system  till  he  acquires  experience 
in  it — the  knowledge,  by  experience,  of  its 
trickery,  so  as  to  bear  up  against  the  trickery 
of  those  who  in  merit  are  inferior  or  equal,  and 
then  to  defeat  the  non-trickery  of  those  who 
in  merit  are  superior.  The  tricks  of  competing 
architects  are  legion.  What  mean  those  mighty 
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packing-cases  in  some  such  trumpery  affair  as 
a workhouse  school, — filled  with  great  frames 
of  plans  and  elevations  and  perspective  views, 
mighty  in  size  and  still  more  mighty  in  red 
paint — as  if  painted  by  the  sun  himself  in 
drink, — estimates  of  cost  in  ticket-writing  on 
the  corner,— gold  frames,  inllated  descriptions, 
cunning  mottoes, — what  mean  all  these  ? Is 
this  the  encouragement  of  genius  ? To  be 
sure,  plodding,  for  one  of  the  three,  is  most 
effectually  discouraged  ; but  that  which  is  en- 
couraged, as  I see  it,  is  the  third  contender, 
quackery,  and  no  other  at  all.  Genius  has  no 
chance, ' except  he  is  up  to  the  mark  in 
quackery— in  all  its  puffery,  trickery,  falsity, 
sycophancy,  treachery,  and  often  more,  accord- 
ing as  the  case  requires ; be  assured  of  it. 

But  it  is  no  such  motive  as  the  encourage- 
ment of  genius  which  prompts  the  worthy 
patron  of  architecture  for  the  nonce  in  adver- 
tising a competition.  It  is  the  perfectly  honest 
motive  to  have  the  most  for  his  mor.ey — the 
best  design  he  can  get.  I am  satisfied  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  idea  that  favour- 
itism prevails  is  a fallacy.  The  honesty,  on 
the  contrary,  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  said 
patron,  so  far  as  that  goes,  and  the  dishonesty 
all  on  the  other  side,  as  a general  rule.  His 
object  is  to.  choose  the  best  design  ; and,  as 
far  as  his  own  utterly  incompetent  judgment 
can  choose,  he  chooses  fairly. 

The  architect  has  nothing  to  complain  of  on 
this  score.  There  may  be  exceptions ; no 
doubt  there  are  ; but  from  all  1 have  been  able 
to  gather,  I am  satisfied  that  if  there  were  never 
one,  the  system  would  be  not  one  whit  the  less 
obnoxious  in  its  working.  That  which  is  rooted 
in  poisonous  soil  bears  poisonous  fruit ; false 
at  the  beginning,  you  cannot  find  truth  at  the 
end ; rotten  at  the  core,  any  semblance  of 
health  that  the  face  may  bear  is  but  delusion 
inevitably. 

And  therefore,  I say,  I should  like  to  be 
informed  of  any  case  where  a competition  in- 
troduced an  employer  to  satisfactory  services, 
or  an  architect  to  satisfactory  employment, 
except  in  cases  which  comprehended  some 
correcting  element,  equivalent  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle.  For  the  relation  of  client 
and  adviser,  mark  you,  is  here  entirely  reversed  ; 
and  it  is  manifest  if  so,  that  either  that  recog- 
nised relation  must  be  wrong  or  its  reversal 
must.  An  architect  is  a confidential  adviser 
and  agent  in  an  important  and  difficult  master, 
to  whose  judgment  the  employer  must,  of 
necessity,  submit  his  own,  its  superiority  to 
his  in  that  matter  being  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  agency.  And  can  you  not  see  that 
the  principle  of  the  employer  constituting 
himself,  as  the  first  step,  the  arbitrary  judge 
of  this  the  architect’s  judgment,  even  if  he 
were  far  better  than  he  generally  is,  some 
such  thing  as  a popular  pork-butcher  at  a 
poor-law  board,  to  whose  eye  a plan  is  about 
the  same  as  a page  of  Sanscrit, — must  be 
directly  incompatible  with  the  submissive  con- 
fidence of  client  towards  adviser?  Left  to 
himself  the  worthy  pork-butcher  would  inquire 
of  some  authority  for  a respectable“artcbitect,” 
and  in  his  hands  he  would  cheerfully  leave  the 
whole  affair.  He  who  is  his  own  lawyer, 
every  pork-butcher  knows,  has  a fool  for  his 
client,  and  so,  he  will  acknowledge,  he  who  is 
his  own  architect  must  have  what  maybe  called 
a donkey  for  his.  But  if  it  is  suggested  to  him 
that  for  the  expenditure  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  an  advertisement  he  can  obtain  fifty 
or  more  elaborate  designs  cheerfully,  eagerly, 
thankfully,  most  humbly  submitted  for  his 
choice,  who  can  blame  him  if  he  accepts  the 
offer?  And  who  can  charge  him  with  more 
than  the  everyday  infirmity  of  our  nature  if  he 
feels  proud  when  the  “ candidates  ” and  their 
friends  call  upon  him  at  his  shop  to  make  his 
acquaintance  and  show  him  their  plans ; or  if 
he  offs  with  his  sky-blue  wrapper,  polishes  up 
his  honest  face  with  it,  ons  with  his  quality-coat, 
and  shrieks  a parting  war-cry — “what’ll  ye  buy 
— buy — buy.” — withsomethingakinto  magnifi- 
cence, astheeventful  hour  arrives  for  the  “board 
meeting  on  the  plans ;”  or  if  he  surveys  the 
gaudy  array  of  “ drawrings  ” with  the  con- 
sciousness that  great  things  are  expected  of 
him — care,  discrimination,  firmness,  “ Inde- 
pendence,” and  the  like ; or  if,  when  he  has  at 
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last  fixed  upon  the  “ drawring,”  which  has 
the  best  and  brightest  “ red  and  white,”  like 
his  own  meat,  and  the  bluest  sky,  like  his  own 
wrapper,  he  intimates  his  decision  that  it  is 
“ stunning,”  in  indefinite  terms,  and  withal 
somewhat  dogmatically — “ what  I ses  I ses, 
and  what  I 6es  I sticks  to ;”  or  if,  when  the 
owner  of  the  successful  “mottar  ” is  brought 
in  by  the  beadle  with  the  same  reverential  awe 
with  which  he  brings  in  a refractory  pauper 
to  hear  his  fate,  he  looks  upon  the  owner  of 
the  “ mottar  ” with  a slight  tincture  of  supre- 
macy; or  if,  in  his  future  communication 
with  this  “ indiwidual,”  the  good  man  is 
inclined  to  act  with  that  authority  which  is  due 
to  the  position  so  cheerfully,  eagerly,  thank- 
fully, most  humbly  accorded  to  him ; or,  if, 
therefore,  he  deals  stringently  with  this  most 
humble  servant,  and  expects  that  he  doff  his 
hat  to  him,  and  “ blows  him  up”  occasionally, 
and  “ sends  for  him”  to  his  shop,  and  threatens 
" to  report  him,”  if  he  takes  the  fancy  ? O 
good  shade  of  Vitruvius  ! “ what  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  architect  should  not  be 
occupied  with  the  desire  of  grasping  everything 
in  the  shape  of  gain,  but  by  the  gravity  of  his 
manners  and  a good  character,  he  should  be 
careful  to  preserve  his  dignity.” 

Exceptions,  I fear,  only  prove  the  rule ; the 
legitimate  relation  in  limine  reversed,  the  tran- 
saction which  is  begun  in  assumption  on  one 
side,  and  sycophancy  on  the  other,  proceeds  in 
arrogance  and  degradation  to  the  end,  and  con- 
cludes with  mutual  censure,  resentment,  and 
deserved  shame.  There  are  cases  in  which  a 
competition  for  an  important  prize  before 
competent  judges,  especially  where  national 
honour  and  championship  are  the  stake,  is  no 
doubt  to  be  made  productive  of  benefit  and 
success;  but  for  our  profession  in  the  present 
manner  to  bow  the  neck  to  the  ignoble  foot  of 
every  common  anonymous  advertiser  is  alike 
unworthy  of  their  humanity,  and  suicidal  to 
their  interest. 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
various  aspects  ; but  let  me  briefly  show  you, 
as  a matter  of  profit  and  loss,  how  ludicrous 
it  is  arithmetically. 

Suppose  a body  of  men  settle  together  on 
such  a thing  as  an  unoccupied  field  in  Cali- 
fornian diggings.  Suppose  they  spend  no  end 
of  time  and  money  in  competing  for  allotments 
or  the  like.  What  is  the  commercial  conse- 
quence? The  profit  they  compete  so  much 
about  would  all  have  come  into  the  body 
inevitably  ; and  a great  deal  more, — for 
they  have  lost  much  time  and  wasted  much 
money  to  no  profit,  in  mere  wrangling.  All 
that  results  is  a disturbance  of  the  legitimate 
system  of  activity,  and  if  one  by  chance  ob- 
tains a seeming  advantage,  let  him  count  the 
outlay  before  he  congratulates  himself,  and 
consider  whether  the  time  and  money  spent, 
even  by  himself  individually,  might  not  have 
been  after  all  spent  more  profitably.  With  us, 
all  that  is  secured  by  competition  falls  to  the 
body  at  any  rate ; much  money  is  unpro- 
ductively  spent  which  might  surely  have  pro- 
duced profit  somehow,  if  properly  applied; 
and  much  energy  is  wasted  which,  if  directed 
to  the  legitimate  objects  of  originating  new 
sources  of  profit  and  pushing  forward  the 
employment  of  the  profession  in  unoccu- 
pied ground,  would  unquestionably  have  pro- 
duced satisfactory  results,  as  everyday  busi- 
ness everywhere  shows.  And  the  man  who  at 
the  end  of  the  year  can  put  his  hand  on  the 
greatest  number  of  successful  results,  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  have  made  more 
(by  such  talent  as  secured  this)  if  it  had  been 
legitimately  applied  and  “ competition”  bad 
had  no  being  : and  a fortiori,  therefore,  of 
every  other  competitor,  I say  the  same. 

Fortunately  for  the  efforts  of  men  of  this 
nineteenth  century  in  living-making,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  find  any  analogy  in  other 
dep  irtinents  of  business  whereby  to  illustrate 
the  peculiar  follies  of  this  present  system  of 
ours.  Were  we  not  ourselves  so  accustomed  to 
it,  we  should  see  in  it,  as  all  the  world  besides 
see  in  our  own  case,  with  amazement,  a prin- 
ciple so  extravagantly  preposterous  that 
analogy,  otherwise  so  useful,  can  only  weaken 
the  fact.  A wicked  world  is  ours  in  many 
things,  I grant ; and  so  keenly  doth  it. 
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drive  its  bargain  with  you  at  every  turn- 
ing, and  so  unscrupulously  doth  it  leave 
the  devil  to  take  the  hindmost  every  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  that  I will  cheerfully 
allow  it  the  discreditable  merit  of  perfect 
will,  if  it  had  the  power  as  circumstances  go, 
to  mete  out  to  many  others  besides  our  unfor- 
tunate craft  a measure  as  miserable  as  this. 
But  I know  of  no  companion  that  we  have  in 
any  way.  Close-shaving,  nigger- driving,  slop- 
work, and  such  like,  are  nothing  to  this. 
Fifty  sugar-slaves  in  the  field,  or  fifty  slop- 
workers  in  the  garret,  would  laugh  you  to 
scorn  if  you  were  to  propose  for  their  accept- 
ance the  case  of  fifty  architects  in  a com- 
petition,— every  one  of  the  fifty  to  do  his  day’s 
work  for  the  chance  of  one  day’s  wages  for  the 
whole  of  poor  amount,  or  perhaps  no  wages  at 
all,  and  the  obtainment  of  another  day’s 
wages  for  another  day’s  hard  work  ! “ Our 

trade,”  they  would  tell  you,  “has  scarcely  come 
to  such  a pass  quite  yet.”  But,  after  all,  I 
think  I may  give  human  foresight  sufficient 
credit  to  assume  that  accident  is  not  the  sole 
cause  of  our  standing  alone,  but  that  instinc- 
tive will  would  in  most  cases  refuse  the 
simplest  approach  to  such  a system  as  that 
under  which  we  bow  the  neck  so  wofully. 
Sculptors,  for  instance,  have  so  far  yielded  as 
to  model  statuettes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  for  the  chance  of  employ- 
ment to  execute  a statue, — which  statuettes, 
all  save  the  selected,  are  therefore  worthless, 
and  the  time  spent  upon  them  wasted ; but, 
suppose  such  an  advertisement  as  the  following 
to  be  issued  : — 

To  Sculptors,  Stonemasons,  Image-men,  and 
others. — Whereas,  the  guardians  of  the  poor  for  the 
Union  of  Skilligolec  propose  to  set  up  in  some  suit- 
able position  in  the  workhouse  of.  the  said  union,  a 
stone  bust  of  their  respected  chairman ; notice  is 
hereby  given,  that  they  will  meet  at  the  said  work- 
house  on  the  20th  proximo,  to  receive  designs  for 
such  bust : the  designs  to  be  in  plaster  the  size  of 
life,  and  to  represent  faithfully  the  physiognomy  of 
the  said  chairman  j and  particular  attention  to  be 
devoted  to  the  folds  of  his  chin  and  the  bumps  of  his 
crown  ; each  design  to  be  distinguished  by  a motto, 
and  to  be  accompanied  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost, 
which  must  not  exceed  10/.;  the  decision  to  rest 
with  the  guardians  aforesaid  : and  the  author  of  the 
successful  design  to  receive  the  premium  of  20s.  and 
to  be  employed  to  carve  the  bust  at  a fair  price  ; but 
none  of  the  authors  of  unsuccessful  designs  to  have 
any  claim  upon  the  said  guardians  in  respect  thereof. 
By  order,  Such-a-One,  Clerk. 

How  many  careful  busts  of  their  chairman 
would  the  guardians  receive  in  reply  to  this, 
to  be  all  but  one  returned  in  utter  worthless- 
ness to  their  authors  ? Very  few,  I dare  say. 
And  I affirm,  that  the  true  case  with  architects 
is  only  tenfold  worse  in  degree  and  rather 
more  than  less  contemptible  in  kind. 

If  I were  to  enter  into  calculations  which 
are  not  at  all  complicated,  these  results  are 
soon  too  clearly  shown.  First,  that  architects 
spend,  in  money  out  of  pocket  alone,  in  every 
competition,  on  an  average  200/.  for  the  ob- 
tainment of  100/.  which  after  all  has  to  be 
worked  hard  for,  and  under  circumstances  (as 
I testify  from  experience)  fundamentally  dis- 
advantageous. Secondly,  that  they  add  to  this 
very  bad  investment,  an  amount  of  time 
which,  at  moderate  calculation,  might  produce 
in  the  extension  of  the  employment  of  the 
profession  and  such  like  ordinary  exertion  in 
business,  200/.  more  at  least.  Thirdly,  that  an 
architect  will  pay  for,  say,  one-twentieth  chance 
(at  the  most)  of  100/.  to  be  worked  for,  not  2/. 
which  may  be  about  the  value  of  the  chance, 
but  5/.  on  an  average,  at  the  least,  in  money, 
and  5/.  more  in  value  of  time  (as  above 
reckoned).  Fourthly,  that  the  profession  at 
large  appear  to  spend  in  utter  waste  and  mere 
conceited  hope  and  pernicious  excitement, 
at  least,  5,000/.  per  annum,  as  I reckon,  in 
money  out  of  pocket  (besides  time),  without  one 
farthing’s  worth  of  benefit  to  the  body.  And  I will 
further  say,  that  in  almost  every  case  the  hope 
of  making  friends  is  found  by  the  successful 
competitor  to  be  an  utter  fallacy  ; and  that  the 
hope  of  acquiring  credit  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness is  almost  always  blighted  by  one  or 
another  of  the  treacherous  results  of  so  bad  a 
system;  in  short,  that  a competition  work 
generally  ends  in  being  considered  "an  unfor- 
tunate affair  ” both  for  the  sake  of  the  em- 


ployer and  for  the  sake  of  the  architect, — a 
result  quite  in  accordance  with  theory.  It  is 
surely  much  better  that  young  men  should 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  work  their  way 
legitimately  into  business  ; and  that  the  elder 
and  eminent  practitioners  should  reap  the 
legitimate  fruits  of  the  perseverance  and 
exertion  of  a life,  and  secure  by  their  expe- 
rience for  superior  works  the  assurance  of 
enduring  merit;  than  that  every  prize  that 
comes  up  should  be  thrown  out  for  unscrupu- 
lous trickery  and,  at  the  best,  superficial 
attractiveness  to  win,  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
old  and  eminent  of  their  fair  due  and  the  dis- 
traction of  young  minds,  the  waste  of  young 
money,  and  the  destruction  of  young  health, 
by  a specious,  treacherous,  profitless  fallacy — 
an  ignis  fatuus  of  the  bog. 

Unfortunately  there  is,  besides  the  dearly 
beloved  principle  of  lottery,  an  element  of  per- 
sonal vanity  mixed  up  in  the  operation  of  this 
system,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to 
assail  it,  even  by  the  trades-union  principle 
itself,  generally  so  potent  in  8uch  cases.  But 
something  must  be  attempted,  or  much  harm 
may  be  done  before  time,  the  universal  restorer 
of  equilibrium,  restores  it  here.  I am  not 
opposed  to  the  abstract  principle  of  competi- 
tion ; I believe  there  are  important  virtues  in 
the  principle;  but  the  present  system  of  its 
operation  throws  the  advantage  all  on  one  side, 
and  gives  only  insidious  mischief  to  the  other: 
the  elements  of  good,  to  be  again  led  forth 
(for  they  once  showed  their  faces  somewhat 
kindly,  but  have  now  hid  themselves  away), 
demand  a radical  organic  reform,  a re-adjust- 
ment of  system  from  the  basis  of  it.  Nothing 
less  will  do;  and  I believe  no  other  than 
positive,  active  (and  no  longer  passive)  resist- 
ance will  do  it. 

I am  not  prepared  at  present  to  propose  a 
scheme  of  change;  but  I have  a project,  I 
confess,  which  I will  think  over.  Matters  can 
scarcely  be  worse  than  they  now  are,  so  we 
may  look  for  a mending  before  long, — a pur- 
pose for  which  it  would  be  well  that  the  pro- 
fession should  gather  itself  at  once  into  a 
vigorous  executive,  even  if  this  were  not  emi- 
nently desirable  on  other  important  questions 
of  the  theory  of  making  a living.  But  I must 
not  enter  upon  this. 

My  son,  I have  now  done.  I have  traced  for 
you  the  range  of  your  high  landmarks,  one 
by  one  impartially,  and  with  such  emphasis  and 
attempt  at  comprehensiveness  as  the  limits  of 
such  a manner  of  disquisition  as  this  would 
allow.  I love  the  architect’s  work;  and  I 
would  have  you  love  it;  I have  studied 
it,  and  I would  have  you  study  it  all 
your  life  long.  For  it  is  true  that  “being 
founded  upon  and  adorned  with  so  many 
different  sciences,  those  who  have  not 
from  youth  gradually  climbed  up  to  the 
summit  cannot,  without  presumption,  call 
themselves  master  of  it.”  Art,  Delineation, 
Science,  Building,  Business, — these  are  the 
five  orders  of  your  study.  If  my  dissertation 
has  only  reached  so  far  as  to  constitute,  in 
some  degree,  a discrimination  and  hasty  expo- 
sition of  this, — I have  attempted  no  more,  and 
such  can  never  be  worthless.  Keep  your  eye 
steadily  on  the  dial  of  theory,  and  your  practice 
will  be  well  guided, — you  will  be  spared  many 
a profitless  day,  and  many  an  anxious  night. 
Farewell.  Robert  Kerr. 


Lady  Sculptors. — With  reference  to  your 
notice  of  Miss  Harriet  Hosmer  as  the  Ame- 
rican female  sculptor,  you  are  quite  right  when 
you  hint  that  she  is  not  the  first  of  her  class. 
You  speak  of  the  Princess  of  Orleans  being 
overlooked,  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of 
referring  to  Allan  Cunningham’s  “ Lives  of 
the  British  Sculptors,”  you  will  find  an  ac- 
count of  Mi-s  Conway,  afterwards  Mrs.  Darner, 
a lady  of  high  accomplishments  and  a great 
enthusiast  in  the  noble  art  of  sculpture. 
Nelson  sat  for  his  bust  to  her,  and  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  promised  her  that  honour.  She 
was  one  of  the  three  accomplished  and  high 
born  ladies  who  canvassed  in  Westminster  for 
i the  great  Fox,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  being 
another.— R.  II . D. 


ARE  THE  ROYAL  TOMBS  IN  WESTMIN- 
STER ABBEY  TO  BE  RESTORED? 

The  gathering  of  architects  and  antiquaries 
on  Monday  last,  for  the  inspection  of  these 
venerable  remains,  in  accordance  with  the 
arrangement  made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  was  gratifying,  and  may  be  a memo- 
rable event.  At  twelve  o’clock  nearly  150 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Poets’  Corner,  and 
(the  usual  fee  being,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  dispensed  with)  they 
proceeded,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Scott 
and  Mr.  Donaldson,  to  examine  the  remains 
which  had  led  to  the  discussion  already  re- 
ported in  our  columns.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  notice  all  the  many  points  of  interest  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  visitors.  The 
mosaic  altar  pavement  was  first  inspected  : the 
monument  of  King  Sebert  (with  its  curious 
paintings),  that  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  so 
elaborate  in  its  decorations,  and  others  before 
the  altar,  were  duly  admired.  Proceeding  to 
the  Confessor’s  chapel,  the  shrine  of  the  saint 
was  the  grand  object  of  attraction  ; and  as  its 
history  was  explained,  and  its  original  design 
and  successive  alterations  in  part  elucidated, 
many  were  the  speculations  indulgtd  in  by 
the  company  upon  the  latter  points.  After  the 
pavement  of  this  chapel,  the  attention  of  the 
assembly  was  directed  to  the  tomb  of  Henry 
III.  The  perfection  of  the  mosaic  de- 
corations of  this  monument,  in  such  parts  as- 
have  not  been  subjected  to  wanton  injury, 
excited  general  admiration.  The  decidedly 
English  character  of  the  effigy,  and  other 
metal  work,  was  pointed  out  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  portion.  Each  of  the  royal 
tombs  was  successively  examined  ; and  their 
dilapidated  state  excited  general  sympathy. 
Mr.  Donaldson  zealously  urged  the  advantage 
of  restoration  ; but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
the  feeling  of  the  meeting  was,  on  that  point, 
far  from  unanimous  : all  agreed,  however,  that 
something  should  be  done.  The  visitors  were 
greatly  interested  by  the  inspection  of  the 
finest  remaining  fragment  of  mosaic,  on  the 
floor  of  this  chapel,  under  the  step  of  Henry 
the  Fifth’s  monument ; said  to  be  in  memory 
of  one  of  the  family  of  De  Valence;  and  sub- 
sequently by  similar  mosaic  work,  in  the 
south  ambulatory,  to  the  memory  of  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  of  Henry  III.  The 
coronation  chair,  and  the  relics  of  Cressy, 
Poitiers,  and  Agincourt,  were  duly  honoured ; 
as  were  also  the  curious  tomb  and  chantry 
chapel  of  Henry  V.  The  headless  wooden 
effigy  of  this  monarch  was  aptly  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Donaldson,  in  connection  with  the  monu- 
ment of  Wm.  De  Valence,  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels,  showing  the  manner  in  which  such 
wooden  figures  were  coated  with  metal  plates. 
Those  on  the  figure  of  Henry  V.  are  believed 
to  have  been  of  silver.  Admitted  within  the 
screen  surrounding  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII. 
and  his  Queen,  in  the  chapel  bearing  his  name, 
the  visitors  unanimously  acknowledged  the 
artistic  feeling  of  its  great  sculptor,  Torregiano. 
Here  the  examination  of  the  Royal  Tombs  con- 
cluded ; but  those  who  remained  enjoyed  a 
treat  in  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
visiting  many  other  parts  of  the  venerable 
fabric.  First  among  these  was  the  crypt 
beneath  the  chapter-house ; next  the  cloisters  ; 
and  a fine  column  and  other  remains  of  the 
Confessor’s  work,  in  an  apartment  near  the 
entrance  to  the  chapter-house.  In  examining 
the  remains  of  the  refectory,  a discovery  was 
made  of  a Norman  wall,  unknown  even  to 
the  architect,  forming  its  southern  side. 
Thence  the  party  proceeded  to  a remarkable 
chapel,  opening  from  the  south  transept,  partly 
filled  with  fragments  of  ancient  iron-work 
from  the  royal  tombs,  and  containing  at  the 
altar  end  a singularly  perfect  and  curious  wall- 
painting.  The  zealous  investigators  went  into 
the  noble  triforium,  and  subsequently  to  the 
interior  and  exterior  of  the  roof,  and  it  was 
half-past  five  o’clock  before  they  separated. 


May  I venture  to  offer  a slight  correction,  or 
rather  perhaps  an  explanation,  of  the  few  re- 
marks i made  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  on  the  question  of 
the  Restoration  or  Non-restoration  of  the 
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Royal  Tombs,  as  reported  in  The  Builder 
of  Saturday  last  ? I had  intended  to  have 
fairly  stated  the  case  in  a concise  form  for 
both  sides,  expressing  an  opinion  on  neither ; 
hut  having  become  alarmed  at  tokens  from 
the  chair  that  I was  occupying  too  much  time, 
stopped  without  having  done  equal  justice  to 
both  sides  of  the  question.  I did,  however, 
say,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  your  report, 
that  it  might  fairly  be  asked  on  the  restoration 
side,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  the  duration 
of  the  monuments  of  kings,  such  as  the  sainted 
Edward  and  the  heroes  of  Cressg  and  Arjin- 
court,  should  depend  solely  on  the  durability  of 
a very  bad  description  of  English  marble  and 
of  perishable  Reigate  stone ; and  I find  in  a 
memorandum  I had  made  beforehand  of  my 
intended  concise  statement  of  the  conflicting 
views,  that  I intended  to  have  added  (but  in 
my  hurry  omitted  to  do  so)  the  following  also 
as  a fair  inquiry  on  the  same  side  : — “ Are  we 
to  lose  for  ever  some  of  the  finest  works  of 
these  interesting  periods,  from  a too  romantic 
feeling  which  prefers  the  identity  of  a stone  to 
the  preservation  of  the  art  expended  upon  it, 
and  the  history  it  commemorates  ?”  With 
this  intended  addition  my  statement  might, 
though  imperfect,  have  been  pretty  fairly 
balanced  : as  it  stands  it  seems  a statement  of 
one  view  only,  which  was  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention. I may  add,  that  though  my  own 
views  on  the  subject  are  by  no  means  matured, 
I believe  the  truth  to  lie  somewhere  between 
the  two  extreme  views  of  the  case.  As  a 
nation,  I believe  we  are  morally  bound  to  per 
peluate  the  royal  monuments,  while,  as  anti- 
quaries, we  instinctively  shrink  from  touching 
them.  The  question  before  the  Institute,  a 
question  as  grave  as  it  is  perplexing,  is  whether 
this  duty  and  these  feelings  can  be  reconciled 
It  is  not  a question  to  be  answered  by  “ yes 
or  “ no,”  but  one  involving,  as  you  so  clearly 
show,  the  most  careful  and  unprejudiced 
investigation.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott. 


.NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  IN  SPAIN.* 
The  Patios,  or  courtyards,  in  the  south,  are 
mostly  arcaded,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre, 
and,  with  an  awning  above,  form  the  ordinary 
summer  apartment.  Paintings  and  little  nick- 
nacks  are  placed  around,  whilst  lovely  flowers 
•and  creeping  plants  scent  the  air  and  wind  round 
the  columns.  Here, too, of  an  evening,  the  family 
receives  its  friends  ; and  the  merry  laugh  of 
girlhood,  the  tinkling  of  the  guitar,  and  the 
clack  of  castanets  make  it  a favourable  specimen 
of  the  truly  idle  life  of  these  merry  southerns. 
At  Cordova  we  were  well  content  at  the  Ponda 
•dc  las  Diligencias,  kept  by  a very  civil  Italian  : 
we  always  bargained  for  a duro  a day,  but  less 
will  often  be  taken.  I mention  the  inns  as 
they  are  generally  wretched.  From  Seville 
we  went  direct  to  Aranjuez  : on  the  road,  Al- 
cala, an  old  Moorish  castle ; at  Carmona,  a 
tower  like  the  Giralda,  and  very  good ; also 
some  fine  old  Moorish  sombre  gateways.  Town 
and  castle  situated  on  a rock,  with  a vast  and 
grand  view  of  Andalusia.  In  the  foreground, 
great  masses  of  wall-like  rock  and  ruins  of 
towers  : this  would  be  a good  spot  for  a painter. 
About  six  miles  from  Cordova  is  a splendid 
bridge,  one  of  the  finest  I ever  saw.  Ecija 
has  a picturesque  square,  and  some  remarkable 
towers.  Cordova,  before  described  : between 
here  and  Aranjuez,  nothing  particular.  In 
Spanish  architecture  sculpture  usually  takes 
the  lead  : one  admires  its  fancy  and  execution 
more  than  the  architecture.  Herrera  changed 
all  that,  however  : he  seldom  even  ornamented 
his  mouldings  : his  works  are  thus  bald,  though 
massive : he  was,  in  a way,  the  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  of  Spain.  These  remarks  apply  to 
Italian  art  in  Spain : the  Gothic  and  Norman 
are  often  simple  enough.  After  a long  and 
most  fatiguing  journey,  arrived  at  Aranjuez: 
from  thence  to  Toledo  : this  city  is  magni- 
ficently placed  on  grand  and  lofty  rocks,  which 
in  some  streets  form  a rough  pavement : it  is 
.girdled  by  the  wild  rushing  Tagus,  and  is  an 
old,  noble,  romantic  city,  full  of  strange  and 
ancient  buildings,  and  stranger  legends.  Im- 
perial Toledo  is  cut  out  for  an  artist,  for  here 
is  everything  in  the  way  of  architecture  and 


' See  p.  37,  ante. 


scenery  that  he  can  desire : the  bridges,  span 
ning  from  jagged  rock  to  rock,  are  very  pic- 
turesque. 

! The  Moorish  remains  here  are  frequent, 
principally  gateways  and  towers  : there  are 
j two  old  synagogues,  S.  M.  la  Blanca,  built  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  most  picturesque;  and 
J El  Transito,  much  more  modern,  the  most 
finished.  The  roofs  are  simple,  and  truncated 
j — the  tie-beams  here  (as  usual)  double,  and 
rest  on  stone  brackets.  In  neither  of  these 
remarkable  buildings  is  there  much  for  study 
or  ornament : the  frieze  of  the  first  is,  however, 
very  bold  and  curious.  The  cathedral  had 
nothing  particular  externally,  with  the  exception 
of  tower  and  spire.  The  doors  are  indifferent, 
heing  a series  of  niches  and  figures  carried 
round  an  arch  of  little  invention  and  coarse 
workmanship.  The  interior  is  strong-looking 
and  perhaps  a little  heavy,  being  quite  the  re- 
verse of  Seville,  in  having  large,  well-defined 
mouldings  and  pillars,  in  place  of  wiry  stripes. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  large  or  so  solemn  as 
Seville,  being  more  lighted,  and  the  side  aisles 
are  very  low : still  it  is  good,  the  character 
well  kept  up,  and  of  a Norman  caste.  The 
architecture,  which  is  either  of  this  simple  and 
early  nature  or  very  florid,  is  never  so  good  as 
to  be  worthy  of  study — effective  as  usual ; but 
this  effect  is  gained  more  by  sculpture,  sudden 
contrasts,  and  light  and  shade,  than  by  archi- 
tecture. The  rich  chapel  of  Alvaro  de  Luna 
has  some  good  tombs,  especially  two  in  centre, 
with  recumbent  figures,  niches  at  sides,  and 
kneeling  figures  at  angles. 

The  Sala  Capitular  deserves  particular  notice. 
The  entrance  has  some  good  Moorish  work, 
and  richly  carved  wardrobes  (cinque  cento.) 
The  Sala  itself  has  undoubtedly  the  finest 
Italian  ceiling  I ever  saw : it  perhaps  has  too 
much  gilding  : in  perspective  it  looks  one  mass 
of  gold  : it  is  flat  on  plan,  with  deeply  sunk 
hexagon  panels,  bevelled  off  at  juncture  with 
wall,  and  continued  beneath  cornice,  with 
paintings  well  suited  to  architecture,  being 
carefully  doneand  somewhat  regularly  grouped : 
without  being  so  really  good  as  the  Siena 
room,  it  is  much  more  rich  and  palatial-look- 
ing, and  ranks  with  it  as  a model  of  internal 
decoration.  The  tombs  here  are  numerous, 
but  nothing  very  remarkable  : the  plateresque 
throughout  is  straggling,  rough,  and  fan- 
tastic, very  rich  and  spirited,  but  wanting 
in  taste.  The  Coro  is  exceedingly  richly 
worked,  and  the  figures  of  upper  part 
excellent,  as  are  the  finials  and  knob  figures 
on  seats  below  : these  are  grotesque  and 
remarkably  clever,  in  a sort  of  bastard  Gothic. 
The  architectural  part  is  bad.  The  iron  let- 
tern  is  excellent;  so  are  the  plateresque  ones, 
fair  in  design,  and  excellently  carved  figures. 
The  reja  or  iron  rail  of  this  part  and  before 
the  high  altar  is  of  very  elaborate  Renaissance 
design,  but  clumsy  and  coarse,  with  some 
good  bits,  however.  The  stalls,  carved  in  1495, 
are  good  and  interesting,  containing  subjects 
of  the  times,  such  as  the  siege  of  Granada,  &c. 
The  pulpits  are  squat,  and  the  figures  on  them 
lanky  and  fly-away.  Taken  altogether,  the 
cathedral  forms  a rich  and  suggestive  museum 
of  art.  The  cloisters  are  cheerful  and  well  pro- 
portioned. The  construction  of  the  cathedral 
took  place  between  1226  and  14Q2,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  mixture  of  simple  and  florid 
Gothic. 

St.  Juan  de  los  Reyes. — This  conventual 
church,  built  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  circa 
1500,  though  of  bad  Gothic  externally  and 
internally,  has  some  remarkable  and  excellent 
parts  : it  is  most  elaborately  sculptured  and 
finely  situated.  The  cloisters  are  very  beau- 
tiful; florid  Gothic,  with  niches  and  statues 
against  the  piers  throughout  the  corridors. 
This  building,  with  too  many  others,  has  suf- 
fered much  during  the  French  invasion.  The 
Porta  Cambron  is  picturesque-looking,  and 
somewhat  copied  from  the  Porta  Visagra : 
these  gateways  are  generally  pretty  good.  The 
Hospital  de  la  Cruz,  now  a military  college, 
has  a wonderfully  rich  plateresque  staircase 
and  portal  : Gothic  here  contests  with  the 
Revival,  and  works  into  it.  The  whole  of  the 
building  is  most  picturesque,  but  most  ear- 
nestly to  be  shunned.  In  this  building,  as 
usual,  the  broken-backed  elliptical  arch  ruins 


everything.  The  Hospital  of  San  Juan,  out- 
side the  town,  has  a good  cinque- cento  tomb, 
and  a fine  courtyard,  two  arcades  high  ; archi- 
tecture plain  and  pretty  good.  At  the  Hospi- 
tal de  la  Cruz  is  a large  room,  square  on  plan, 
with  piers  springing  from  brackets  at  the 
angles,  supporting  semicircular  arches,  with 
groining  and  centre  dome  : a balustraded  gal- 
lery runs  round  it,  and  it  is  a good  model  for  a 
show-room  : whether  Renaissance  or  Gothic 
prevails  it  is  difficult  to  say:  the  effect  is  excel- 
lent. The  Alcazar  is  alargeBramante-like  build- 
ing,  grand  and  impressive,  square  on  plan,  with 
square  angle  towers.  The  architecture  (cinque 
cento)  is  less  ornate  than  usual,  and  indeed 
rather  petty,  the  projections  being  too 
slight : one  side  might  be  very  good,  but  is 
spoilt  with  the  fashionable  depressed  arch. 
The  Moorish  towers,  of  which  there  are  many 
at  Toledo,  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
Romanesque  ones  at  Rome.  The  domestic 
architecture  is  massive  and  curious,  the  streets 
narrow,  tortuous  and  hilly,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  place  sombre,  strange,  and 
solemn.  The  painted  glass  windows  of  cathe- 
dral are  very  good  : three  large  circles,  con- 
taining figure  subjects,  form  a common  design, 
and  the  mullions  cut  through  them  without 
injuring  their  effect : the  most  grotesque  of  the 
old  Revival  work  may  be  used  in  designs  of 
this  character  : the  darkest  colours  should  be 
beneath,  growing  lighter  as  they  ascend  : arti- 
ficial effects  may  be  gained  by  blocking  up 
parts  to  render  the  rest  more  bright.  The 
piers  are  very  good,  round  on  plan,  with  large 
circular  mouldings  throughout.  Inn  de  los 
Caballeros,  pretty  good.  As  there  is  no  direct 
road  between  here  and  Madrid,  I was  obliged 
to  return  via  Aranjuez : arrived  at  Madrid, 
and,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Donaldson, 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  architect  Fuentes  : 
he  had  nothing,  however,  beyond  his  own 
portfolios  to  show,  for  Madrid  is  devoid  of 
interest.  My  attention  was  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  magnificent  gallery  there,  where  alone 
Vandyke  is  to  be  judged  of,  and  where  the 
old  Spanish  painters  stand  out  as  truly  great 
masters.  From  Madrid  to  Segovia,  through  a 
fine  pine  forest.  Wild  and  rocky  Segovia  is  a 
long-deserted  old  town,  with  antique  curious 
houses,  arches  whose  voussoirs  are  immense, 
and  a number  of  Norman  doorways. 

The  cathedral,  though  large  and  tolerable 
internally,  deserves  no  especial  notice : it  is  of 
the  latest  Gothic,  very  thin  and  bad.  The 
general  effect,  however,  from  apsis  end  is 
picturesque.  There  is  a curious  Renaissance 
house  opposite  the  chief  entrance  with  a 
picturesque  patio : columns  and  brackets  sup- 
porting an  arcade,  many  and  fully  relieved  busts 
in  the  frieze,  and  gurgoylesin  the  cornice  as  at 
Seville  Town  Hall.  The  old  street  architecture 
is  generally  more  interesting  to  the  antiquarian 
than  to  the  architect.  There  are  many  small 
Normanesque  churches  in  the  town,  very  good, 
the  principal  features  being  an  open  corridor 
of  columns  and  arches,  and  a tower.  The 
Parral  convent  is  well  worth  visiting  : it  is  in  a 
dreadful  state  of  decay,  pigs  being  housed  be- 
neath rich  vaultings  and  elaborate  tracery. 
There  are  some  good  tombs  inside  : the  cinque 
cento  is  coarse  and  straggling  as  usual : the 
Gothic  is  not  bad,  and  very  beautifully  carved. 
The  refectory  has  a rich  pulpit,  and  truncated 
Moorish-looking  ceiling  : it  is  now  a store- 
room for  onions,  &c.  This  convent,  I am 
afraid,  is  irreparably  ruined,  used  as  barn, 
pigstye,  store-house, &e.  by  an  ignorant  farmer: 
it  is  in  such  a broken  battered  condition  as  to 
be  past  hope.  The  Devil’s  Bridge,  or  Roman 
aqueduct,  is  a noble  and  imposing  work,  the 
finest  I have  ever  seen  : the  greatest  height  of 
double  arches  must  be  I should  say  about 
120  feet.  A little  way  out  of  the  town,  are 
some  half-dozen  pointed  arches,  which  appear 
to  be  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest,  regular, 
clean,  equilateral  arches  : they  are  curious,  at 
least. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that 
the  old  Roman  remains  in  Spain  are  very  little 
known,  and  would  well  repay  a good  set  of 
illustrations;  for  they  are  numerous,  and  by 
all  accounts,  very  grand.*  I.  B.  W. 


* To  be  continued. 
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STRENGTH  OF  CISTERNS  AND  TIE- 
RODS. 

WEBB  V.  TOWNS — ARBITRATION. 

The  facts  of  this  case  are  shortly  these  : — 
The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Webb,  is  an  extensive  malt 
distiller,  carrying  on  business  at  West  Ham, 
Essex,  and  employed  the  defendant,  Mr. 
Towns,  a back-maker,  to  construct  for  birr,  a 
number  of  wash-backs  or  cisterns  of  very  large 
dimensions,  constructed  to  contain  the  wort 
or  wash  similar  to  the  fermenting  tuns  at 
breweries.  The  plaintiff  undertook  to  provide 
the  iron  tie-rods  ready  for  fixing  : the  defendant 
was  to  fix  the  rods  so  provided,  and  provide 
and  fix  the  timber  work.  One  of  these  wash- 
backs  (No.  8)  suddenly  burst  in  March,  1851, 
on  which  occasion  the  wash,  valued  at  about 
300/.  was  lost,  and  damage  to  the  amount  of 
341/.  15s.  8d.  was  alleged  to  be  done  to  the 
premises  and  plant  by  the  accident.  The 
inside  dimensions  of  the  back  were  length, 
30  feet;  breadth,  20  feet;  depth,  13  feet;  con- 
tents, 48,000  gallons= 1,323  barrels=2l6  tons 
weight  of  fluid;  and  constructed  of  Dantzic 
fir,  3-in.  sides,  2-in.  bottom,  spiked  to  sides, 
braced  horizontally  with  three  tiers  of  l?-in. 
tie-rods,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  hooked 
together  in  the  middle,  with  fir  cleets  and  tie- 
planks  ; in  addition  to  which  were  iron  bolts 
passing  vertically  through  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  sides,  besides  dog-bolts  at  angles. 

The  plaintiff’s  witnesses,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Curtis,  the  builders,  and  men  in  their  employ,  gave 
evidence  that  the  ties  were  improperly  placed  in  the 
back,  as  regards  heights  or  distances  from  the  bot- 
tom ; that  the  rods,  1$  common  English  iron, 
hooked  together  in  the  manner  as  ordered  by 
plaintiff , were  tested  by  hydraulic  pressure  to  the 
extent  of  25  tons,  without  breaking.  Mr.  Deely, 
engineer,  gave  evidence  that  the  tie-rods  were  im- 
properly placed,  and  on  some  other  points  of  con- 
struction. Mr.  John  Braithwaite,  civil  engineer, 
gave  evidence  to  the  like  effect,  that  the  iron  tie- 
rods  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; calculated 
the  pressure  that  possibly  could  be  on  the  bolts 
or  tie-rods,  and  found  it  less  than  one-half 
what  the  bolts  ought  to  stand  ; was  convinced  the 
cause  was  not  the  bursting  of  the  bolts,  but  that 
this  was  the  consequence;  found  the  back  slightly 
put  together ; the  tie  rods  were  too  far  from  the 
bottom,  throwing  too  much  pressure  on  the  wood- 
work of  the  bottom,  the  dog-bolts  too  slight,  lie 
concluded  that  the  back  gave  way  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  the  bottom,  giving  motion  to  the  fluid 
within,  and,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
gave  way,  would  increase  the  pressure  probably 
from  10  tons  up  to  40  or  50  tons,  depending  on  the 
velocity  of  the  fluid,  and  in  his  opinion  was  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  The  weight  on  the  tie-bolts 
could  not  have  broken  them,  even  to  20  tons  ; the 
breaking  strength  of  the  iron  was  nearer  30  than  20 
tons : did  not  object  to  the  tie-bolts  being  hooked. 

Calculated  pressure  on  side  upper  tier  of  bolts — 
4 at  3£  tons  each  . . 13  tons. 

Middle  ..4  6^  ..  ..26 

Lower  . . 4 9-|  . . . . 39 

Total  tons  ..  ..78 

For  the  defendant. — His  workmen  and  fellow- 
tradesmen  gave  evidence  that  the  materials  and 
workmanship  were  good,  and  the  backs  were  con- 
structed in  the  ordinary  and  common  way — except- 
ing as  regarded  the  method  of  connecting  the  tie- 
rods  together  in  the  middle,  which  by  the  special 
direction  and  interference  of  plaintiff,  were  hooked 
together,  instead  of  being  connected  by  ejre-bolts — 
and  they  likewise  spoke  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
iron  (common  English),  which,  in  turning  to  form 
the  hook,  broke  several  times. 

Mr.  Charles  Humphreys,  surveyor,  gave  evi- 
dence.— The  back  was  constructed  in  the  customary 
way  ; that  after  the  accident  the  side  was  bulged  and 
convex  on  the  outside,  the  cleets  broken  outwardly; 
that  the  point  of  the  greatest  convexity  was  in  the 
lowest  tier  of  tie-rods,  and  that  the  rupture  of 
the  side  tore  away  the  bottom,  and  that  the 
cause  of  the  accident  was  insufficiency  of  the 
tie-rods  both  as  regards  the  quality  of  material  and 
the  method  of  connection,  by  means  of  hooks  ; that 
all  iron  loses  75  per  cent,  of  its  strength  by  being 
hooked  (as  shown  in  a series  of  experiments  insti- 
tuted especially  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial,  by 
Mr.  Heather,  M.A.  of  the  Royal  Military  Schools, 
with  the  proving  machine,  at  the  dockyard,  Wool- 
wich) ; that  by  calculation  the  pressure  on  the  en- 
tire side  of  the  vat  was  70  tons  ; and,  deducting  for 
the  duty  doue  by  the  bottom  and  sides,  there  would 
be  a pressure  of  G tons  on  each  tie-rod,  supposing 
it  possible  to  insulate  each  rod,  but  the  side  being 
made  rigid,  it  was  not  possible  so  to  do  ; that  the 


tie-rods  were  equal  to  a strain  of  2 tons  only,  and 
broke  with  6$-,  as  shown  by  experiment ; that  after 
the  bursting,  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  on  the  back 
would  rapidly  diminish,  and  would  not  increase. 

Mr.  Heather,  M.A.  of  the  Royal  Military  Aca- 
demy, Woolwich,  by  a working  model  proved  that, 
if  any  fluid  issues  from  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  a 
vessel,  the  pressure  on  that  side  is  diminished,  being 
consumed  in  the  motion  of  the  fluid;  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  hooking  ties  together  is  essentially  bad,  in 
consequence  of  the  cross  strain  on  the  fibres  of  the 
iron,  to  the  amount  of  75  per  cent,  on  all  iron;  and 
that  the  accident  occurred  in  consequence  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  iron  tie-rods,  as  regards  quality 
and  construction. 

Mr.  Davidson,  civil  engineer,  gave  evidence  in 
confirmation  of  the  above. 

The  inquiry  lasted  nine  days,  and  the  arbitrator 
gave  his  award  for  the  defendant. 

The  points  of  this  case  are  especially  in- 
teresting as  regards  the  common  method  of 
hooking  ties  together,  thereby  causing  a loss  of 
strength,  and  the  wide  discrepancy  between 
the  experiments  performed  at  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard and  by  the  ordinary  testing  machines  at 
foundries. 

These  experiments  we  will  give  hereafter. 


WORDS  TO  WORKMEN.* 

Chateaubriand,  the  eminent  French 
writer,  states,  in  his  “ Posthumous  Memoirs,” 
that  when  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  his  strength 
and  youthful  buoyancy  were'  6uch,  that  on 
rising  from  bed  on  early  mornings,  he,  only 
half-dressed,  ran  headlong  across  field  and 
forest,  as  in  extasy  and  surfeit  of  physical 
power.  Goethe  and  Klopstock  were  both 
great  poets  and  skaters,  and  Christopher  Wren 
and  Titian  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-two.  If 
the  phrase  “a  great  man”  is  both  materially 
and  morally  used  in  all  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  we  may,  for  our  present  purpose, 
modulate  it  into  “ a healthy  man — a happy 
man.”  Health  and  strength  may  appear,  to 
many,  things  accidental  and  fortuitous  ; but  in 
reality  they  are  not.  If  we  were  to  search 
into  the  life  and  behaviour  of  the  healthy 
and  strong,  the  sickly  and  the  weak,  we 
should  find  that  the  former  has,  in  a 
thousand  instances,  acted  judiciously  and 
prudently,  while  the  latter  has  done 

the  contrary.  A state  of  health  and  power 
always  implies  self-government,  while  the 
sickly  and  weak  has  been  a slave  to  some  or 
other  tyrannical  power,  outward  or  inward. 
Medical  statistics  are  deficient  on  that  score, 
but  the  inspection  of  any  work  or  poor  house 
will  convince  every  one  that  they  are  not  the 
abode  of  corporeal  beauty  (!),  strength,  and 
health,  but  rather  those  of  ugliness,  weakness, 
and  sickness.  This  gloomy  calculation  may 
be  even  extended  to  prisons,  and  thus  one  of 
the  axioms  of  our  modern  times,  that  “ igno- 
rance, disease,  poverty,  and  crime  go  hand  in 
hand,”  becomes  thoroughly  evident  and  ob- 
vious. 

The  situation  of  working  men  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  is  one  especially.unpropitious 
in  that  respect.  Tired,  in  body  and  mind,  by 
some  more  or  less  severe  work,  they  think  that 
they  have  to  relax,  amuse,  and  recreate  them- 
selves. But,  strange  to  say,  from  any  one  oc- 
cupation, employing  only  more  or  less  of  their 
muscular  system,  they  pass  to  that  which 
puts  them  into  perfect  quiet,  and  often  ex- 
change, to  add  bad  to  worse,  the  confined  or 
even  unwholesome  existence  in  the  workshop 
or  factory,  for  that  of  the  taproom  or  other 
localities  of  sedentation  ( Sitz-Lokale ).  In  old 
Athens  and  Rome  this  never  was  the  case  : it 
could  not  be.  The  beauty  and  warmth  of  sun 
andnaturedrovetheworkmenout  of  the  confines 
of  thronged  thoroughfares  to  the  Piraeus,  the 
Forum,  and  the  Seven  Hills,  where  they  found 
the  palaestra,  the  quoit,  &c.  And  thus,  that 
truly  great  word  of  one  of  our  greatest  social 
writers  ( Michel  Chevalier)  is  thoroughly  con- 
firmed, that  “ the  social  life  for  the  working 
men  of  modern  Europe  is  yet  to  be  sought  for 
and  created.” 

The  rail  and  steamboat  will  do  a little  that 
way,  but  not  far  enough,  until  Governments 
and  the  wealthy  will  be  forced  towards  the 
enacting  of  a complete  code  of  popular  amuse- 

* Translated  from  the  German. 


ments  and  gymnastics.  But  it  will  finally  be 
the  expenses  of  the  hospitals  and  burials  which 
will  arouse  men  into  action ! At  Paris,  for 
some  years  past,  every  tenth  person  of  the  whole 
population  dies  in  the  hospital ; and  in  Vienna, 
the  very  largest  building,  with  its  3,000  win- 
dows, also  is  an  hospital.  After  tons  of  paper 
will  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  we  will 
begin  to  understand,  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
two  francs  on  public  recreation  than  three  on 
hospitals  and  coffins  ! 

But  the  conscientious  writer  has  not  to  await 
the  completion  of  such  tardy  events  ; lie  has 
to  anticipate  and  suggest  more  or  less  imme- 
diate remedy.  And  if  Goethe  says,  that  “ to 
be  wise  means  to  be  wise  before  others,”  we 
have,  in  this  instance,  to  impart  this  quality  to 
our  readers,— at  least,  in  general ; because 
who  can  direct,  where  ways  and  means  and 
other  circumstances  are  so  different  ? If  we 
lead  the  young  towards  even  merely  knowing 
the  value  of  health  and  strength,  we  have  done 
our  part.  If  any  healthy  person  consider  him- 
self unhappy,  it  is,  surely,  a blameable  self- 
delusion.  With  our  speedy  communications 
all  over  the  world,  our  world-enterprise,  who  of 
such  requires  now  to  pine  or  want  ? With  the 
least  amount  of  skill  or  schooling  he  may  start 
life,  begin  the  world  anew  in  a hundred  dif- 
ferent places,  in  a hundred  different  ways.  A 
pair  of  sturdy  hands  are,  in  some  way  or  other, 
a draught  at  sight,  negotiable  throughout  the 
world.  Such,  then,  may  in  surety  and  content- 
ment await  those  sanitary  and  senatory  enact- 
ments, which,  albeit  of  the  utmost  urgency, 
rulers  will  enact  or  not,  as  chance  may  ordain. 
The  strong,  being  self-governed,  depends  on 
none  but  himself ; to  the  strong  belongs  the 
world — on  the  throne,  or  in  the  workshop. 


TRACTION  OF  CARRIAGES  UPON 
ROADS  AND  RAILWAYS. 

It  matters  not  whether  on  roads  or  railways, 
by  horse  or  steam-power,  carriages,  as  all  other  • 
machines  for  parallel  purposes,  must  work  with 
the  greatest  steadiness.  In  road  carriages  this 
necessity  is  duly  regarded  in  the  provision  of 
lateral  restraint,  which  insures  safety,  speed, 
and  economy  in  their  working. 

Railways  present  an  admirable  framework  of 
parallel  bearings  exclusively  for  carriages  work- 
ing with  lateral  steadiness  ; but  this  theory  is 
disregarded,  and  an  adverse  system  of  expe- 
diency is  tolerated.  I cannot  presume  on 
space  necessary  to  go  through  all  the  details 
of  this  expediency  system,  and,  therefore,  beg 
leave  to  submit  one  weighty  comparison  be- 
tween road  and  railway  results  in  the  present 
practice.  A road  carriage  of  about  one  ton 
weight  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  more 
than  double  its  own  weight  over  rough  roads 
and  street  pavements,  with  lateral  steadiness 
and  safety  at  any  rate  of  speed  it  is  capable 
of.  A railway  passenger-carriage  of  the  narrow 
gauge  (which  on  the  average  may  not  carry  a 
greater  amount  of  loading)  will  weigh  about 
four  tons ; and  such  ponderous  weights  are 
necessary,  not  on  account  of  the  loading,  of 
course,  but  for  keeping  the  carriages  from. 
bounding  off  the  rails,  which,  having  lateral 
liberty,  they  would  do  if  they  were  only  of  the 
fair  proportionate  weight  of  road  carriages.  So 
that  in  a moderate  train  of  ten  or  twelve 
carriages  this  superfluous  ballasting  weight 
might  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty  tons,, 
to  enable  an  adverse  working  system  to  keep 
upon  the  rails  at  any  high  rates  of  speed;  and 
what  would  be  fifty  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  to 
boast  of  with  steam  power  if  the  mechanical 
arrangements  could  guarantee  safety?  And  when 
the  danger  of  a collision  might  require  a train 
to  be  stopped  in  the  shortest  possible  distance, 
such  superfluous  weight  must  be  a great  im- 
pediment, and  has  caused  many  a serious 
collision,  which  might  have  been  avoided  by 
more  ready  control  over  lighter  carriages. 

The  subject  might  find  more  scientific  means 
from  the  ingenuity  of  others,  than  the  plain 
arrangements  which  I have  provided  and  presume 
to  think  so  well  of ; and  as  steady  traction  is 
theoretically  so  indispensable,  there  cannot  be 
a more  legitimate  experiment  to  any  party. 
Lateral  restraint  superseding  lateral  oscillation, 
would  insure  certain  and  very  great  advantages, 
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A train  of  carriages  would  mechanically  be  far 
more  safe  at  100  miles  an  hour  with  undeviating 
traction,  than  50  miles  an  hour  with  lateral 
oscillation  ; and  the  amount  of  friction  under 
the  steady  guidance  of  restraint  would  be 
trifling  compared  with  the  results  from  lateral 
action  of  the  carriages,  the  strains  Irom  which 
are  too  severe  to  be  reasonably  borne  by  rails, 
wheels,  or  axletrees.  G.  M. 


“MUDDLE.”* 

Any  real  endeavour  to  defeat  “ muddle  ” 
(expressive  and  distressing  dissyllable)  has  our 
heartiest  good  wishes.  Against  muddle, — the 
muddle  of  ignorance,  the  muddle  of  idleness, 
the  muddle  of  want  of  order,  the  love-destroy- 
ing and  comfort-killing"  muddle  of  inexorable 
cleanliness,” — against  muddle  in  the  drawing- 
room, the  studio,  or  the  workshop, — we  wage 
war  eternal  and  unsparing.  Unhappy  victims 
of  muddle,  who  shall  recount  your  miseries  or 
obtain  you  redress?  Muddle  cannot  get  for 
five  pounds  what  Order,  Judgment,  and 
Energy  can  get  for  one  ; muddle  makes  for- 
tune of  little  avail,  and  takes  the  shine  out  of 
a life  which  might  otherwise  be  all  brightness. 

“ Lucky  Jones  has  married  a wife  with  300?. 
a year,  but  then  she  is  a sad  muddle.”  Miser- 
able J ones  ! do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ? 
Muddle  would  be  dear  at  double  the  money. 
Muddle  will  provide  for  you  no  home  to  rest 
in,  no  sympathising  comforter  to  advise.  In 
the  temple  where  muddle  reigns  there  will  be 
found  no  peace,  no  beauty,  no  good.  Against 
muddle  the  dower  weighs  not.  An  observing 
eye,  a calculating  head,  a ready  band,  a gentle 
step,  a loving  heart,  external  neatness,  internal 
purity,  are  more  to  be  considered  than  hun- 
dreds a year,  trashy  accomplishments,  lofty 
connections,  and  unhealthy  apings  of  the  class 
above.  Mothers,  be  wise  : make  your  daugh- 
ters able  women,  real  help- mates  ; not  useless 
toys,  joy-destroying  muddles. 

The  book  which  has  led  us  into  this  domestic 
outbreak,  though  it  has  some  faults  of  style, 
and  exposes  the  miserable  results  of  muddle 
amongst  the  middle  classes  more  forcibly  than 
it  teaches  how  these  are  to  be  avoided,  is  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good,  and  cannot  be  too 
widely  circulated. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ILLUSTRATION. 

I know  not  whether  the  same  observation 
has  ever  been  made  before,  but  it  is  surely 
remarkable  enough,  and  somewhat  unaccount- 
able also,  that  travelling  architectural  draughts- 
men appear,  one  and  all,  to  have  actually 
shunned  that  Mecca  of  Palladianism,  Vicenza. 
All  the  more  strange  is  it,  because  there  they 
might  take  possession  of  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  find  subjects  for  their  pencils  which  are  at 
once  “ celebrated  and  unknown,”— at  any  rate, 
unshown.  That  Palladio’s  works  in  that  city 
are  well  known  to  architects  by  the  published 
elevations,  &c.  of  them,  is  indisputable;  still 
we  have  nothing  to  give  those  who  have  not 
beheld  the  structures  themselves  an  idea  of 
their  actual  appearance,  as  modified  not  only 
by  perspective,  but  by  locality  and  combi- 
nation with  other  objects,  pictorial  accidents 
of  light  and  shade  included.  Whatever  else 
in  the  matter  may  be  doubtful,  certain 
it  is  that  our  artists  who  travel,  Syntax- 
like, “in  search  of  the  (architectural) 
picturesque,”  do  cut  Palladio ; whence 
it  may  be  presumed,  they  do  not  find  in  his 
structures  anything  like  those  superlative 
merits  which  are  ascribed  to  him  by  architec- 
tural writers.  Or  are  we  to  suppose,  not  that 
they  cut  Palladio  and  Vicenza,  but  that  Vicenza 
itself  is  cut  out  of  their  maps  ? Their  maps, 
however,  seem  to  be  equally  defective  with 
regard  to  many  other  places,  which  either  they 
do  not  visit  at  all,  or  else  find  nothing  in  them 
worthy  of  being  recorded  by  the  pencil. 

While  such  very  stale  and  hackneyed  sub- 
jects as  the  Pantheon,  Coliseum,  and  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  the  Doge’s  Palace  at 
Venice,  are  served  up  to  us  again  and  again 
ad  nauseam,  no  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  to 
us  the  untouched  architectural  treasures  of 

* “ Home  Truths  for  Home  Peace  ; ” or,  “ Muddle 
defeated.”  London  : Effingham  Wilson.  Edinburgh  • 
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Genoa,  Milan,  Florence,  Bologna,  Padua,  and 
many  other  places  which,  although  sufficiently 
noted  in  themselves,  are  not  noted  at  all  by 
those  who  might  there  find  even  a Californian 
harvest  for  their  sketch-books.  There  are, 
indeed,  several  foreign  publications  (Gautier’s 
“ Genes,”  Cassina’s  “ Milano,”  Famin’s 
“ Architecture Toscane,”  &c.  &c.)  which  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  principal  monuments 
in  some  of  the  cities  above  mentioned;  yet,  ad- 
mirably as  they  are  executed,  and  interesting 
and  instructive  as  they  are  to  the  student— be 
he  either  a professional  or  a non-professional 
one— they  are,  besides  being  expensive,  of 
a nature  which  renders  them  anything 
but  attractive  for  others.  Giving  eleva- 
tions, &c.  and  those,  too,  merely  in  outline, 
owing  to  which  it  is  difficult  even  for  those 
who  perfectly  understand  them,  to  judge  ade- 
quately of  their  effect — they  are  the  reverse 
of  pictorial  and  consequently  of  popular  also. 
Even  were  all  the  monumental  architecture  of 
the  various  Italian  cities  completely  exhausted 
by  “ illustrators,”  their  general  street  archi- 
tecture and  scenery  would  supply  an  ample 
second  crop. 

As  to  the  recent  architecture  of  Italy,  it  is 
so  completely  ignored  by  English  travellers, 
artists,  and  critics,  that  the  art  itself  might  be 
supposed  to  be  utterly  extinct — at  any  rate,  now 
wholly  unproductive — in  that  country.  That 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  in  it  during 
the  present  century,  must  be  admitted ; still, 
quite  enough  has  been  done  to  supply  the  archi- 
tectural delineator  with  no  inconsiderable  stock 
of  entirely  fresh  subjects : at  any  rate,  the 
Italy  of  the  19th  century  has  had  its  Pier- 
marinis  and  its  Cagnolas. 

Or  if  the  Italy  of  to-day  be  such  a desert  as 
far  as  contemporary  architecture  is  concerned, 
as  to  afford  nothing  worthy  of  being  noted  by 
either  the  pen  of  the  critic  or  the  pencil  of  the 
draughtsman,  such  is  most  assuredly  not  the 
case  with  the  Germany  of  to-day.  There  is  in 
Berlin,  Munich,  Dresden,  or  in  any  one  of 
them  singly,  quite  enough  to  furnish  matter 
for  volumes  of  architectural  description  and 
criticism,  and  to  employ  a hundred  penci's. 
Nevertheless,  it  obtains  no  notice  here  what- 
ever, either  from  pencil  or  from  pen.  Mortify- 
ing in  itself,  this  contemptuous  neglect  of  the 
contemporary  productions  of  architecture  forces 
upon  us  the  still  more  mortifying  conviction 
that  merely  as  art,  architecture  has  no  hold 
whatever  on  the  sympathies  of  the  public, — a 
state  of  things  for  which  architects  have  mainly 
to  thank  themselves,  and  in  which  they  seem 
to  acquiesce,  6ince  they  make  no  exertion  to 
obtain  another  and  a better  one.  Q. 


LAND  DRAINAGE. 

A Lecture  on  Drainage  was  delivered  last 
week,  at  Kirtling,  near  Newmarket,  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  Davis.  The  lecturer,  in  introducing 
the  subject,  said  he  could  not  offer  any  in- 
formation more  deserving  the  attention  of 
landowners  and  farmers  than  that  which  was 
to  be  gained  in  considering  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  thorough  drainage  of  wet 
land  at  first  it  might  be  supposed  these  two 
classes  were  the  only  gainers,  but  1 his  was  not 
so;  for  in  drawing  the  water  off  the  surface  of 
land,  by  means  of  underground  drains,  much 
of  the  source  of  damp  and  fog  is  removed,  and 
in  this  way  the  climate  of  the  country  may  be 
greatly  ameliorated,  and  the  health  and  enjoy- 
ment of  all  classes  be  greatly  improved.  The 
lecturer  entered  into  various  plans  that  have 
been  pursued  to  drain  land.  He  showed  by 
quotations  from  Columella  and  Cato,  that  the 
system  of  draining  2,000  years  ago  had  been 
by  drains  of  3 and  4 feet  deep,  laid  with  stones 
and  wood  ; and  that  up  to  the  introduction  of 
tiles,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  little  or  no  im- 
provement in  draining  had  been  made.  He 
then  referred  to  the  insecurity  of  any  other 
material  than  tiles,  and  the  danger  in  using 
any  form  but  the  circle.  He  stated  that  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  a clay  soil  by  wet 
and  drought  was  such,  at  4 feet  deep,  as  to 
crush  any  form  but  the  circle,  or  to  press  up 
the  bottom  so  as  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  ; and  he 
exhibited  a tile  choked  with  clay  he  had 
brought  from  the  Regent’s  Park,  where  they 


were  found  in  all  directions,  and  where  he  was 
now  draining  4 feet  deep  with  pipes,  after 
many  attempts  had  been  made  without  success 
at  shallow  • depths  and  with  other  materials. 

The  Boai  of  Health  have  recently  published 
a body  of  eviJence  and  statistics  referring  to 
•bis  subject,  to  which  we  shall  forthwith  draw 
c 'r  readers’  attention.  The  matter  is  one  of 
gieat  importance  to  the  country. 


OLD  WHITE  LEAD— PURE  LINSEED  OIL  * 

In  the  year  1838  I was  engaged  in  testing  a 
white  paint  made  from  the  refuse  of  litharge, 
for  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  which  society,  as  an 
old  member,  I was  also  present  at  the  com- 
mittee meetings,  when  specimens  not  only  of 
manufactured  white  leads  were  produced,  but 
also  of  linseed  oils,  and  I then,  for  the  first 
time,  became  acquainted  with  a process  of 
clarifying  and  cleansing  the  oil  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  which  method  I then,  and  have 
ever  since,  considered  as  prejudicial  to  the  oil, 
destroying,  as  it  must,  that  coherence  in  the 
vegetable  property,  and  preventing  its  forming 
that  perfect  pellicle  which  it  invariably  does  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  process 
of  drying,  and  which  alone  forms  the  safe- 
guard to  the  colours  mixed  with  it.  I have 
always  endeavoured  to  have  my  white  lead 
ground  in  linseed  oil  in  its  natural  state,  but 
this  operation  is  now  rendered  more  difficult 
in  consequence  of  the  general  adulteration  of 
that  oil  with  oil  of  rosin  and  pine,  which  latter 
can  be  had  for  a shilling  a gallon, — I believe, 
hardly  one-third  the  price  of  genuine  linseed 
oil;  and  this  mixture,  I apprehend,  renders 
the  use  of  the  sulphuric  acid  more  necessary. 

The  reason  of  its  being  so  clarified  is,  that 
the  white  lead,  when  ground,  may  at  once 
appear  as  white  as  possible,  which  many,  in 
their  ignorance,  look  upon  as  a test  of  its 
being  genuine,  whereas,  if  ground  in  pure 
linseed  oil,  which  has  had  the  refuse  cast  down 
by  means  of  introducing  ivory  black  or 
powdered  litharge,  it  will  always  at  first  have 
a yellow  tinge,  which  is  only  to  be  got  rid  of  by 
time  ; and  hence  arises  the  value  of  old  ground 
white  lead. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  me  that  the  black- 
ness, which  in  winter  so  often  fastens  upon 
exterior  paint  work,  arises  from  this  cause,  the 
outer  skin  of  oil  having  been  rendered  porous 
by  the  sulphuric  acid.  During  a dense 
atmosphere,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  then 
so  preponderant,  fastens  readily  on  the  unpro- 
tected lead,  for  which  it  has  a great  affinity, 
and  produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
is  seen  in  most  closets.  I would,  therefore, 
request  your  assistance  to  get  rid  of  this  grow- 
ing evil,  which  not  only  affects  house  painting, 
but  may  also  cause  great  damage  to  the  artistic 
world.  David  G.  Laing. 


MEETINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland. — On  1 1th 
inst.  the  eighth  meeting  of  the  Second  Session 
of  this  Institute  was  held  at  Glasgow,  Sir 
James  Anderson  in  the  chair.  The  evening 
was  entirely  taken  up  with  the  reading  of  a 
paper  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  architect,  entitled 
“ Our  Scottish  Churches.” 

Birmingham  Architectural  Society. — The  first 
annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Architec- 
tural Society  was  held  at  the  Philosophical 
Institution,  on  the  12th  inst.  Mr.  D.  R.  Hill 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee 
stated  that  their  anticipations  of  success  on  the 
formation  of  the  society  had  been  realised, 
and  they  trusted  the  foundation  for  a super- 
structure of  importance  had  been  laid.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year  : — Mr.  D.  R.  Hill,  president; 
Mr.  S.  Hemming,  vice-president ; Mr.  Charles 
Edge,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Botham,  hon. 
secretary. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society. — A meeting 
of  the  society  was  held  on  March  3.  The 
secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
stating  that  the  president  of  the  society  and 
Mr.  Parker  had,  during  the  past  week,  been 
on  a visit  of  inspection  to  Warwick,  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  St.  Mary’s  Church,  at 


* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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the  desire  of  the  vicar,  who  had  come  to  Ox- 
ford for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  the 
committee  at  its  last  meeting.  They  had  made 
several  suggestions,  which  the  architects  em- 
ployed upon  the  restoration,  Messrs.  J.  and  H. 
Francis,  were  about  to  embody  in  their  plans. 
Mr.  Freeman  then  read  a paper  on  Malmes- 
bury Abbey  Church.  This  church  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  commenced  by  the 
celebrated  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  about 
1135 ; and  if  this  date  be  correct,  we  may 
possibly  set  it  down  as  the  earliest  English 
example  of  the  systematic  preference  of  the 
pointed  arch  in  the  main  arcades  of  a large 
church.  The  Norman  fabric  still  forms  the 
main  portion  of  the  building,  but  was  subjected 
to  important  changes  during  the  Decorated 
and  Perpendicular  eras.  The  west  front  was 
originally  of  the  same  shape  as  that  afterwards 
employed  at  Salisbury — an  early  instance  of 
sham.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pollen,  of  Merton 
College,  read  an  account  of  the  sculptures  in 
the  great  doorway  of  the  church,  as  described 
by  Mr.  Cockerell. 

Architectural  Society  of  Northampton. — A 
special  committee  was  held  on  March  8,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the 
proposed  spring  meeting  at  Northampton.  It 
is  proposed  to  hold  a large  Architectural  Con- 
gress, to  invite  members  of  all  societies  in 
union.  The  Wednesday  after  Easter,  April  14, 
has  been  fixed  for  the  day  of  meeting,  and  it 
is  intended  to  have  a morning  meeting,  for 
strictly  architectural  papers,  and  to  hear  Mr. 
Scott’s  report  on  St.  Sepulchre’s,  then  to  visit 
the  church,  and  to  have  a general  evening 
meeting  at  seven,  when  members  and  their 
friends  will  be  admitted  by  tickets.  Earl 
Spencer  has  been  invited  to  preside ; and  it  is 
hoped  that  Professor  Willis  will  be  present  to 
deliver  a lecture  on  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  on  the  Round  Churches  built 
after  that  model. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

French  Plays. — Mr.  Mitchell  produces  variety 
with  such  rapidity  that  we  have  scarcely  time 
to  say,  “ Go  and  see  such  a star  in  such  a posi- 
tion,” before  the  star  sets  and  a new  one  rises, 
or  at  all  events  it  changes  its  position.  In  case 
this  should  not  be  so  with  M.  Lemaitre,  we 
will  advise  every  lover  of  good  actiug  to  see 
him  in  Paillasse.  A distinguished  lady  who 
sat  near  us  said,  with  a charming  tear  in  the 
corner  of  each  eye,  that  it  was  very  absurd  to 
come  to  the  theatre  to  be  made  unhappy. 
Such  of  our  readers  as  think  so  must  stop  to 
the  end,  when  they  will  find  all  come  right, 
and  that  they  are  none  the  worse,  perhaps 
something  the  better,  for  the  gentle  exercise  of 
their  best  feelings  which  the  able  actor  has 
called  forth.  He  is  well  supported  by  Mdlles. 
Clarisse  and  Edith. 

Pictures  from  Plays.— We  understand  that 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Edward  Corbould  to  paint  two  pictures,  one 
from  the  play  of  “King  John,”  and  the  other 
from  “ The  Corsican  Brothers,”  both  as  per- 
formed at  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  and  embrac- 
ing portraits  of  all  the  principal  perform  rs. 
Mr.  Kean  doubtless  appreciates  the  compliment. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Corbould 
painted  for  the  Prince  the  great  scene  from 
“ The  Prophet,”  as  played  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  House. 


ENGLISH  ARTISTS  IN  EARLY  TIMES. 

Reverting  to  British  workmen  and  me- 
dieval art,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Builder,  a very  interesting  fact  occurs 
early  in  the  15th  century,  namely,  King  Henry 
IV.  granting  a passport  to  three  English  work- 
men, Thos.  Colyn,  Thos.  Holliwell,  and  Thos. 
Poppehowe,  to  carry  over  and  fix  a very  fine 
tomb  and  effigy  they  had  made  in  alabaster  of 
John  IV.  Duke  of  Bretagne,  first  husband  of 
Joan  of  Navarre,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  • wrought 
of  Derby  or  Stafford  alabaster,  and  no  doubt 
worked  by  these  men  in  London.  The  tomb 
is  figured  in  Loubineau’s  “ Hist,  de  Bretagne,” 
p.  498.  The  tomb  was  by  order  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  and  the  passport  is  given  in 
Rymer,  viii.  510.  Other  instances  I could 
fiuote<  Edward  Richardson. 


GAS  LIGHTING. 

The  town  of  Corsham  has  just  been  lighted 
for  the  first  time  with  gas,  amid  the  ringing  of 
bells  rnd  the  perambulation  of  musical  bands. 
The  Bic  ier  Gas  Company  having  con- 
sidered ther  selves  unfairly  and  too  highly 
assessed  to  the  poor-rates,  the  rateable  value 
has  beer  reduced  from  60/.  to  15/.  The  high 
assessment  was  alleged  as  the  reason  for  keep- 
ing gas  up  to  its  present  high  price.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  therefore,  to  what  extent  the 
45/.  will  enable  and  induce  the  company  to 

moderate  their  chatges. At  a late  council 

meeting  at  Cowes,  says  a Hampshire  contem- 
porary, the  report  of  the  Gas  Committee  was 
entered  upon,  when  Mr.  Cotton  presented  some 
statistics,  the  result  of  inquiries  made  at  seven 
neighbouring  sea-ports,  namely,  Southampton, 
Fareham,  Gosport,  Portsea,  Lymington,  Poole, 
and  Ryde,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
public  lamps  for  Cowes  were  charged  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  average,  or  even  any,  of 
those  places.  The  statement  presented  the 
following  consumption  : — Each  lamp  consum- 
ing 3,860  cubic  feet  of  gas,  would  cost,  at  the 
former  rate  of  8s.  4,d.  per  thousand,  only 
1/.  12s.  2d.  per  lamp  per  year,  and  at  the 
present  rate  of  6s.  8d.  to  private  consumers, 
1/.  5s.  8fd.  per  lamp,  whereas  the  town  was 
paying  3/.  per  lamp.  It  appeared  from  the 
average  of  the  seven  towns  mentioned,  that 
3,227  hours  was  the  time  gas  was  burnt,  at  a 
consumption  of  13,808  cubic  feet, — the  average 
cost,  perhaps,  3/.  6s.  5d.  whereas,  according  to 
the  number  of  hours  burnt  at  Cowes,  it  would 
only  be  1/.  2s.  6d.  It  was  ordered  that  the 
representation  should  be  made  to  the  Gas 
Company,  and  unless  an  alteration  was  made, 
it  was  stated  that  a proposition  would  be 

moved  to  burn  the  public  lamps  by  metre. 

M.  Fontainemoreau,  says  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine, has  just  patented  some  improvements  in 
apparatus  for  the  supply  of  air  to  the  burner. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a perforated  metal 
or  wire-cloth  diaphragm,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chimney  of  the  burner,  and  serves  to 
produce  a division  of  the  up-current  of  air 
into  minute  streams,  and  a metal  disc  with  a 
valve  in  the  centre,  which  is  sustained  at  a 
slight  distance  above  the  top  of  the  chimney 
by  means  of  projections,  which  rest  on  a ring 
of  porcelain  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  chimney- 
glass.  The  valve  in  the  disc  is  operated  by  a 
thumb-screw,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  at 

pleasure  the  area  of  opening. In  a recent 

lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  exhibited  some  candles  made  of 
paraffine,  or  solid  gas  as  it  has  been  called, 
obtained  from  coal  by  slow  distillation. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ely. — Plans  prepared  by  Mr.  Burns  for  the 
sewerage  and  drainage  of  Ely,  have  been  ap- 
proved of  by  the  engineering  secretary  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  Austin,  who 
recommends  a reservoir  in  addition,  near 
Barton.  The  local  Board  of  Health,  however, 
demur  to  the  expense,  and  suggest  that  Mr. 
Burns  and  Mr.  Austin  consider  whether  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  should  not  be  separately 
drained.  The  public  works  by  the  estimate 
would  cost  9,385/.;  private,  4914/.;  and  this 
exclusive  of  compensation  for  back  drainage. 
The  river  water  is  recommended  for  town 
supply. 

Fisherton. — The  ancient  church  of  Fisherton, 
according  to  the  Wilts  Mirror,  is  forthwith  to 
be  dismantled,  the  contractor  for  the  new 
edifice  having  allowed  400/.  for  the  old  mate- 
rials. The  chancel  will  be  rescued. 

Winchester. — The  east  window  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  about  to  be  restored  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  original  design  by  Messrs.  Baillie. 
St.  Cross  Hospital  is  about  to  undergo  an  ex- 
tensive repair. 

Wilton. — At  a model  lodging-house,  or 
hoarding-house  rather,  established  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert,  at  Wilton,  the  boarders  are 
provided  with  food  at  a common  table,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  paro- 
chial clergy,  who  resides  there  as  a sort  of 
abbot  to  this  improved  monastery  of  single 
men,  chiefly  farm  labourers,  who  are  charged 
at  the  rate  of  only  four  shillings  a week  for 


board  and  lodging,  a rate,  we  fear,  much  more 
eleemosynary  than  self-supporting.  There  is 
a library,  with  a piano  and  other  musical  in- 
struments in  the  establishment.  A con- 
temporary ridicules  the  idea  of  a piano 
for  farm  labourers,  but  he  is  not  per- 
haps aware  that  in  Germany  even  the  poorest 
family  has  its  piano,  which  is  made  of  com- 
mon fir  and  other  cheap  woods,  and  is  pur- 
chasable at  a very  small  cost.  The  attempts 
made  here  by  Messrs.  Chambers,  the  journal- 
ists, and  others,  to  introduce  this  cheering 
instrument  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  merit 
countenance  and  commendation  rather  than 
ridicule.  And  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  a 
taste  for  it  does  appear  to  be  spreading  among 
the  humbler  classes.  In  passing  through  a 
rural  part  of  Brompton,  we  have  felt  not  a 
little  pleased  to  hear  the  jingle  of  a very  well 
played,  though  not  very  fine,  piano  in  a milk- 
man’s hut. 

Leamington. — The  new  cemetery  at  Leaming- 
ton was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  It 
comprises  between  three  and  four  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parish.  By  the  liberality  of  Mr.  M.  Wise, 
the  churchwardens  have  been  enabled  to  erect 
a chapel  and  a lodge.  The  chapel  consists  of 
nave,  north  aisle,  apse,  and  tower,  with  spire. 
The  roof  is  of  open  wood-work,  and  the  edifice 
is  in  the  Second  Pointed  style.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Squir hill  was  the  architect,  and  the  works 
were  executed  by  Mr.  Ballard,  builder. 

Darwen. — Coal  mining  here  appears  to  be 
playing  mischief  among  the  buildings.  A 
dwelling-house  fell  suddenly  a few  days  ago. 
The  inmates,  forwarned  by  some  premonitory 
crackings,  escaped.  Several  more  houses  are 
expected  to  fall  every  day. 

Lytham. — The  new  schools  (St.  John’s) 
lately  opened  are  described  by  the  Preston 
Guardian  as  containing  three  apartments, — one 
41  feet  by  18  feet,  to  be  used  as  a girls’  school ; 
another  36  feet  by  18  feet,  to  be  used  as  a 
boys’  school ; the  two  so  arranged  as  to  be 
thrown  into  one,  with  a class-room  to  be  used 
by  either.  The  third  apartment,  33  feet  by 
19  feet  6 inches,  is  to  be  used  as  an  infant 
school.  Each  school  is  26  feet  high.  Cottage 
ranges,  with  ovens,  enable  those  children  who 
come  from  a distance  to  warm  their  dinners; 
whilst  a large  copper  admits  of  tea-making  on 
an  extensive  scale,  on  occasion  of  public  meet- 
ing. Externally,  they  are  built  of  cobble 
stones,  with  Longridge  stone  dressings  to 
doors  and  windows,  and  bands  of  ornamental 
brickwork.  The  design  consists  of  a centre, 
flanked  by  gabled  wings,  with  a porch  in  the 
middle.  The  architect  is  Mr.  C.  Verelst  (better 
known  by  his  late  name  of  Charles  Reed),  of 
Liverpool.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Cat- 
terall,  of  Kirkham,  and  Miller,  of  Lytham.  ■ — 
A parsonage  has  just  been  added  to  the  new 
church  of  Lytham,  which,  otherwise  con- 
spicuous for  its  villas,  regular  streets,  and 
other  buildings,  has  of  late  been  further  im- 
proved by  the  erection  of  lodges  at  the  west 
end  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  as  an  entrance 
to  the  park. 

Selby. — The  old  abbey  church  of  Selby  is 
being  restored  and  improved.  One  of  the  un- 
sightly galleries  has  been  removed,  leaving  the 
columns  bare,  and  exposing  to  view  much  that 
was  previously  unseen.  It  is  intended  to  take 
down  the  whole  of  the  galleries,  and  remove  the 
pews  in  the  body  of  the  church,  substituting 
stalls,  similar  to  those  in  the  parish  church  of 
Doncaster. 

Chesterfield. — A new  survey  of  this  town  has 
been  authorized  by  the  central  Poor  Law 
Board.  The  scale  is  to  be  three  chains  to  the 
inch.  The  local  board  is  to  appoint  a surveyor 
to  make  the  survey,  with  plan  and  valuation. 

Darlington. — The  local  board  of  health  here 
are  providing  a public  park  for  recreation  to 
the  working  c’asses.  The  trustees  of  the 
estate  (20  acres)  so  to  be  appropriated  are 
about  to  lay  out  100/.  in  walks,  and  build  an 
ornamental  cottage  at  a cost  of  250/.  They 
have  already  formed  roads  of  access  to  it, 
including  a bridge  across  the  Skerne,  and  also 
drained  the  land. 

Kirkwall  (Orkney). — The  old  church  of  St. 
Magnus,  renowned  in  Scottish  story,  has  of 
late  been  inspected  by  order  of  the  local  Pres- 
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bvtery,  and  found  to  be  in  good  repair,  so  far 
as  regards  the  shell  of  the  building,  except  the 
south  transept  wall.  The  pillars,  however, 
were  found  to  be  merely  faced  with  Ashlar, 
and  to  be  mostly  rubbish  and  incapable  of 
supporting  galleries'1  which  were  intended  to 
be  erected,  for  necessary  additional  accommo- 
dation. The  Presbytery,  on  the  whole,  have 
found  the  building  incapable  of  being  made  a 
safe  and  serviceable  church ; and  have  there- 
fore “ decerned  and  ordained  a new  church  to 
be  built,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  parish,  in 
a central  and  convenient  site,  and  appointed 
the  magistrates,  town  council,  and  heritors  to 
procure  and  lay  before  the  Presbytery  on 
27th  April  next  the  necessary  plans,  specifi- 
cations, and  estimates  for  erection  of  such  a 
church,  with  certification.” 

St.  Peter’s  Port  (Guernsey). — A reredos  for 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre,  is  described  by  the 
Taunton  Courier  as  having  been  executed  by 
Mr.  H.  Davis,  of  Taunton,  and  illuminated  and 
coloured  by  Stansell,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Giles,  of  Taunton.  It  is  said  to  adhere 
to  the  simplest  outlines  of  our  English  deco- 
rated architecture,  with  details  of  the  Flam- 
boyant of  Normandy — the  parent  source  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
whole  work  is  of  Caen  stone,  carved,  and 
divided  vertically  into  three  principal  com- 
partments. 

Cardiff. — It  has  been  proposed  by  Lieute- 
nant Crewe  Read,  to  establish  a Sailors’  Home 
in  South  Wales,  and,  through  his  exertions. 


there  seems  no  doubt  of  its  being  carried  into  | 
effect.  At  the  last  committee  meeting  (being 
the  second)  held  at  the  Dock-office,  most  of. 
the  influential  men  of  the  place  attended,  and 
a list  of  subscriptions  has  been  published,  j 
amounting,  already  to  21 61.  8s.  as  donations  : 
3D.  2s.  6d.  as  annual  subscribers.  It  is  pro-' 
posed  from  the  present  position  of  trade  in 
Cardiff,  to  provide  for  seventy  sailors.  The 
trade  of  this  port  has  increased  most  rapidly, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  fact. 
In  1840,  492  vessels  entered,  whose  aggregate 
tonnage  amounted  to  41,592  ; in  1851,  the 
number  increased  to  5,823,  and  the  tonnage, 
to  575,092,  proving  the  great  necessity  for  an 
institution  of  this  sort.  2,000/.  is  the  sum  that 
the  committee  estimate  this  building  might 
cost  to  accommodate  seventy  sailors.  After 
much  discussion  the  Cardiff  Board  of  Health, 
has  agreed  upon  Mr.  Rammell’s  plan  for  the 
drainage  of  this  town,  and  have  resolved  that 
Mr.  Rammel  “ be  instructed  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  for  proceeding  with  the  works  forth- 
with : and  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the 
same  to  be  sent  in  to  this  board.” 

Pontypridd. — It  is  stated  that  several  large 
stone  quarries  are  about  to  be  opened  in  this 
neighbourhood  for  the  construction  of  the 
Cardiff  docks. 


Noble  Lecturers. — Lord  Belfast  is  deli- 
vering a series  of  lectures  at  Belfast  to  the 
working  classes  on  the  poets  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


NEW£MARKET  HALL,  STOCKPORT. 

A new  Market  Hall  has  been  erected  ii> 
the  Market-place,  at  Stockport,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  J.  Stevens  and  G.  Park, 
architects  ; and  here  we  give  a view  of  the 
fagade.  It  is  executed  in  Yorkshire  stone,  and 
is  36  feet  wide.  The  balcony  (there  is  another 
inside  at  the  same  level,  of  iron)  is  intended 
for  electioneering  purposes.  It  may  be  objected 
that  this  front  is  merely  a screen,  irrespective 
of  the  hall,  to  which  it  belongs,  for  that  is  in 
one  height,  and  is  covered  by  a simicircular 
iron  roof,  21  feet  from  the  pavement  to  the- 
springing,  with  lights  in  the  crown. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  GLYPTOTHEK, 
MUNICH. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  one 
of  the  principal  galleries  in  the  Glyptothek,  at 
Munich,  erected  from  the  designs  of  M.  Leo 
von  Klenze : next  week  we  will  give  a few 
particulars  to  accompany  it. 


Proposed  Restoration  of  St.  Peter’s,. 
Wolverhampton. — The  committee  for  ef- 
fecting this  restoration  have  published  a very 
nicely  and  fully  illustrated  report,  by  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian,  on  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  the  measures  required.  St.  Peter’s 
is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a miserable 
condition.  The  amount  required  is  6,000L 
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RATEABILITY  OF  NURSERYMEN’S 
GREENHOUSES,  &c. 

At  Berkhampstead,  on  the  2nd  inst.  Messrs. 
Lane,  nurserymen,  holding  land  in  that  parish 
partly  covered  with  glass  or  greenhouses,  ap- 
pealed against  a rate. 

The  parish  officers,  in  making  the  last  rate, 
affixed  an  additional  value  to  these  premises  of  50/. 
alleged  to  be  for  the  assessment  of  “ tenants’ 
rights  " or  “ lights,”  against  which  charge  Messrs. 
Lane  instituted  this  appeal.  Apart  from  the  trade 
question  of  the  assessment  of  a nurseryman’s  stock 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  no  other  instance 
throughout  the  parish,  it  was  stated,  had  the  fix- 
tures and  fittings  of  trade — boilers,  vats,  tallow 
melters,  coppers,  steam  engines,  nor  plant  of  any 
description — been  made  amenable  to  the  rate ; 
therefore,  on  this  ground,  Messrs.  Lane  felt  them- 
selves aggrieved,  and  gave  notice  of  their  appeal 
against  the  rate,  not  so  much  as  an  invidious  attack 
upon  themselves,  as  that  in  this  respect  the  rate 
was  “ unfair,  unjust,  and  unequal.” 

From  their  surveyor’s  report,  it  appeared  that 
heretofore  Messrs.  Lane  had  been  assessed  to  the 
parish  in  the  rateable  value  of  61/.  per  annum,  ex- 
clusive of  the  now  additional  charge  of  50/.  for 
“ tenants’  rights,”  or  “ lights,”  sought  to  be 
charged.  The  surveyor’s  opinion  was,  that  [the 
rateable  value  of  Messrs.  Lane’s  occupation  as  the 
integral  holding  was  only  40/.  per  annum. 

It  was  contended  on  their  part,  that,  even  if  green- 
touses  were  declared  to  be  rateable,  they  could  only 
be  assessed  for  the  nominal  value  which  they  con- 
ferred upon  the  soil,  and  ought  in  law  never  to  be 
separately  assessed,  since  such  an  occupation  could 
not  properly  be  divided  from  the  land  itself;  or, 
even  if  so,  possession  could  never  be  enjoyed  with- 
out trespass  on  the  land  adjacent.  The  vexata 
qutBstio  was  whether  greenhouses  or  stock  in  trade 
could  be  brought  into  assessment  ? and,  if  assessable, 
not  being  separate  but  combined  holding,  alleged  to 
confer  value  upon  land,  can  they  be  assessed  other- 
wise than  as  land  improved  thereby  ? in  which  latter 
case  these  deductions  allowed  by  6 & 7 Win.  4, 
c.  96,  from  the  annual  value,  being  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  repair,  and  reinstatement  necessary  to 
be  performed  to  command  such  value,  such  would 
nearly  consume  the  sum  of  the  actual  value  from 
year  to  year,  and  leave  the  rateable  value  of  hot  or 
greenhouses  a merely  nominal  impost. 

The  Court  ultimately  decided  that  the  50/.  charge 
for  “tenants’  rights”  or  “lights”  could  not  be 
sustained  ; that  the  respondent  parish  should  bear 
the  costs  of  the  appeal ; and  that  the  premises  should 
be  referred  to  two  surveyors  to  determine  the  future 
value  of  Messrs.  Lane’s  occupation,  exclusive  of 
“ tenants’  rights,”  and  the  expenses  of  such  survey 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  parish. 
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The  Cause,  Cure,  and  Prevention  of  Smoky 
Chimneys.  By  C.  W.  Hartnett.  London: 
James  Willshire,  53,  Grosvenor-row,  Pim- 
lico, pp.  34. 

This  is  a pamphlet  by  one  who  himself  un- 
dertakes the  conversion  of  inveterate  smokers  ; 
and  who  has  reined  in  his  thoughts,  and  given 
his  attention  to  the  more  proximate  causes, 
rather  than  wander  away,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
himself,  amongst  those  more  out  of  reach ; 
probably  shrewdly  judging  that  even  these 
would  still  end  in  smoke.  Some  suggestions 
will  be  found  in  it,  to  servants  and  others,  as 
to  the  influence  of  a well-made  or  an  ill-made 
fire  on  the  draught  in  a chimney;  how  to  give 
the  first  start  at  lighting,  &c.  In  the  following 
extracts,  we  allow  the  writer  to  speak  for 
himself: — 

“ Every  attempt  to  cure  an  inveterate  smoky 
chimney  must  be  fruitless  if  care  has  not  been 
taken  to  remove  thence,  at  the  outset,  all  the  old 
damp  soot,  which  may  be  easily  distinguished  as 
such  from  the  soot  of  a non-smoky  chimney,  by 
the  power  which  any  person  can  have  of  grasping  a 
handful  of  the  former,  while  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  shut  the  hand  upon  a single  thimbleful  of  the 
latter,  supposing  one  of  each  to  have  been  recently 
swept,  and  this  experiment  tried  just  then.  The 
inefficacy  of  the  chimney  sweepers’  machines  as  at 
present  made,  the  use  of  which  is  enforced  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  has  caused  more  smoky  chimneys 
than  all  other  casualties  put  together  ; a fact  which 
must  have  rendered  itself  evident  to  everybody 
who  may  have  taken  the  trouble  of  observing  the 
increase,  yearly,  by  thousands,  of  tallboys,  malt- 
house  cowls,  &c.  to  the  tops  of  chimneys  of  houses 
which,  though  built  for  many  years,  had  never 
required  them  before.” 

* * * * 
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“ As  heat  is  artificially  obtained  for  common  pur- 
poses by  the  combustion  of  coals,  it  is  desirable, 
for  the  remedying  of  smoky  chimneys,  that  the  sort 
of  coal  which  ignites  most  readily,  and  yields  least 
smoke,  should  be  selected  as  fuel ; and  of  this  sort 
is  the  Cannel  coal ; because  the  ease  and  celerity 
with  which  it  gives  off  its  combustible  matter 
speedily  admits  of  flame,  which  immediately  re- 
moves the  confined,  incumbent  atmosphere,  and 
opens,  as  it  were,  a channel,  into  and  through 
which  the  smoke  finds  its  course,  and  passes  out- 
wards, unobstructed,  from  the  chimney. 

But  fuel  generally  may  be  usefully  considered  with 
regard  to  its  compactness  or  weight,  its  quantity  of 
combustible  matter,  and  its  quantity  of  water  : in 
regard  to  the  first  of  these  considerations,  the  more 
compact  and  heavy  fuel  is,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to 
kindle,  but  the  more  permanent  the  fire  when  once 
ignited  ; and  as  to  the  second  consideration,  the 
less  ashes  the  less  smoke,  and  vice  versd,  the  greater 
the  proof  of  the  superior  combustible  qualities  of 
coals  ; and  as  to  the  third,  the  less  water  there  is  in 
coals  the  better  for  domestic  uses, — for  two  reasons, 
one  of  which  being  the  vapour  or  damp  repulsed 
by  the  heat,  and  driven  into  the  room,  and  the 
other,  the  damp  mixing  with  the  smoke,  and  caus- 
ing it,  in  greater  quantity,  to  deposit  in  the  chimney 
and  become  soot.  It  therefore  follows,  that  a mix- 
ture, consisting  of  two  parts  of  Newcastle  coals  and 
one  of  the  Cannel,  is  the  best  adapted  for  general 
use,  as  well  as  being  peculiarly  well  suited  for 
chimneys  disposed  to  be  puffy.” 

So  the  writer  makes  out  the  Anti-climbing- 
Boys  Act  to  have  given  a great  impulse  to  the 
cowl  trade : certainly  at  the  present  day  the 
clievaux-de-frises  with  which  the  sky-line  of 
our  metropolitan  buildings  is  serrated  speaks 
volumes  for  the  indefatigability  of  the  zinc 
workers  : take  Wilton-crescent  for  an  example, 
and  it  would  really  appear  as  if  taste  must 
have  had  more  to  do  in  the  matter  than  neces- 
sity. The  deficiencies  of  the  sweeping  machine 
he  makes  up  for  by  attaching  to  it  a bundle  of 
chair-caner’s  stifiest  inside  cane-cuttings, 
folded  up  uncut,  and  about  2 feet  square, 
which  rakes  out  the  soot  that  is  otherwise  left 
undisturbed  by  the  machine.  Of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  he  relates  some  “ modern 
instances,” — one,  that  of  a mansion  erected  by 
a London  builder  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in 
Richmond-park,  the  flues  of  which  proved  so 
incorrigible  that  it  had  to  be  razed  to  the 
ground  and  rebuilt  on  another  foundation  1 
Iruly  a “smoky  chimney”  is  a great  evil,  and 
enough  to  create  the  “scolding  wife”  coupled 
with  it  in  the  adage.  Those  who  would  pre- 
vent it  must  go  farther  than  the  pamphlet 
before  us. 


Kelly’s  Practical  Builder’s  Price  Book.  Thomas 
Kelly,  Paternoster-row. 

Kelly’s  Price  Book,  besides  being  “a  Guide 
to  the  Valuation  of  all  Kinds  of  Artificers’ 
Work,”  is  founded  on  a principle  which  ren- 
ders it  almost  perpetual : the  price  of  labour 
having  for  a lengthened  period  remained  un- 
changed, is  looked  on  as  a fixed  charge;  the 
variation  is  in  the  cost  of  the  material;  and  on 
the  rise  or  fall  of  this  in  the  market  the  lists 
are  formed,  rules  being  given  to  enable  the 
surveyor  to  make  such  alterations  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  necessary.  It  contains  a very 
useful  and  lucid  treatise  on  the  measurement 
of  builders’  work  generally,  an  abstract  of  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act,  and  much  in- 
formation valuable  as  well  to  the  Trade  as  their 
employer ; the  whole  of  which  is  rendered 
more  intelligible  by  the  addition  of  some  en- 
graved illustrations.  In  six  words,  it  is  a very 
useful  book. 

The  Book  of  the  Garden.  By  Charles 
McIntosh.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edin- 
burgh and  London.  Part  I. 

The  author  proposes  to  exhibit  in  this  work 
all  that  is  known  on  the  subject  of  gardening, 
and  to  give  as  well  plans  for  conservatories, 
green-houses,  &c.  as  instructions  for  the 
formation  and  arrangement  of  gardens.  The 
first  division  of  the  work  will  be  architectural 
and  ornamental;  the  second  practical.  If 
carried  out  well,  and  the  execution  of  the  firsl 
part  justifies  the  belief  that  this  will  be  the 
case,  it  will  supply  a great  desideratum.  The 
laying  out  of  flower-gardens,  with  reference 
both  to  form  and  colour  (the  harmony  and 
contrast  of  plants),  should  have  attention. 
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Mr.  McIntosh  has  had  charge,  during  the  las1 
twenty-eight  years,  first  of  the  gardens  at 
Claremont,  and  latterly  of  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  which  gives  assurance  of  his 
practical  knowledge.  In  writing  on  his  own 
art  he  is  not  likely  to  utter  such  nonsense  as 
he  does  when  (speaking  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition Building)  he  says  the  design  of  it  will 
hand  down  the  name  of  its  architect,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  to  the  latest  posterity,  in  asso- 
ciation “with  those  of  Inigo  Jones  and  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.” 

T .e  questions  of  wide  or  narrow  copings 
for  fruit  walls,  aspect,  best  colour,  and  con- 
struction of  such  walls,  briefly  treated  of  in 
the  part  before  us,  are  matters  which  ought 
not  to  be  overlooked  by  architects.  The  work 
will  be  fully  illustrated  by  engravings. 


On  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of 
Letters  Patent  for  Inventions.  By  Thomas 
Webster.  Esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at- 
Law.  Second  edition.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  1852. 

The  author  of  “The  Law  and  Practice  of 
Patents,”  and  of  “ Reports  of  Cases  ” on  them, 
is  admittedlyoneof  the  best-informed  writerson 
this  important  subject  with  a view  to  its  essen- 
tial reform ; and  although  differing  with  him 
on  some  points,  we  can  freely  recommend  his 
ideas  as  well  worthy  the  attention  of  our 
legislators,  especially  at  this  present  moment. 

Nearly  700  inventors,  many,  or  indeed  most 
of  them  very  poor  inventors,  revealed  their 
cherished  secrets  to  the  public  at  large,  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  under  the  temporary  protec- 
tion of  the  Act  passed  for  that  special  purpose, 
and  with  the  assured  hope  of  permanent  suc- 
cour, at  lessimpracticablecost  than  before,  under 
the  general  Act  so  auspiciously  launched  in  the 
Lords,  but  mangled  (by  mere  haste  and  mis- 
take we  do  believe,  though  instigated  by  other 
motives)  in  the  Commons,  at  a period  of  the 
session  too  late  for  re-amendment.  Even  then, 
and  till  very  lately,  the  hope  of  these  poor  in- 
ventors was  sustained  by  the  general  assurance 
that  the  proposed  Act  must  pass — that  it 
would  be  the  law  of  the  land  before  their  brief 
twelvemonth  of  grace  expired.  Recent  poli- 
tical events,  however,  have  rendered  the 
risk  of  a speedy  dissolution  of  Parliament 
but  too  imminent.  It  is  most  earnestly 
to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  amongst  those 
pressing  measures  which  must  be  passed  before 
that  dissolution  take  place,  the  proposed  re- 
form of  the  patent  law  will  hold  a prominent 
and  an  early  place.  We  agree  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cubitt  in  believing  that  no  one  Act  will 
perfectly  reform  that  law,  but  as  for  the  Act  in 
question,  it  has  already  been  discussed,  and 
most  of  it  already  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  ; 
and,  if  again  brought  in,  the  attention  of  the 
Commons  might  be  limited  almost  altogether 
to  the  main  “amendment,”  which  they  were 
hastily  induced  to  make  on  it  as  it  stood  when 
passed  by  the  Lords. 

The  working  of  the  Exhibition  Act,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  has,  it  appears,  been  most  in- 
structive, and  has  led  to  the  belief  that  provi- 
sional protection,  as  a permanent  preliminary 
to  the  issue  of  patents,  would  be  a great  good, 
and  would  form  the  basis  of  “a  Museum  of 
Inventions,”  and  an  “Inventors’  Mart,” 
where  the  subjects  of  patents  in  embryo  might 
be  exhibited,  tested,  scrutinized,  rejected  or 
accepted,  and  purchased  or  promoted,  by  the 
free  intercourse  of  capitalist  and  inventor,  all 
the  while  that  their  merits  were  sub  judice,  till 
patented,  or  not,  as  the  case  might  be,  the 
patent  covering  the  period  of  scrutiny  and 
exhibition. 

The  opinion  of  the  little  treatise  under 
notice  is  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of 
such  a provisional  institution. 


Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 

At  a meeting  on  Wednesday  it  was  agreed 
to  borrow  10,000/.  to  pay  the  contractors  in 
part.  It  appears  that  the  court  has  liabilities 
to  the  extent  of  20,674 /.  odd  unprovided  for. 
They  are  allowed  hy  the  amended  Act  to 
collect  but  one  rate,  and  that  only  a 3d.  one, 
in  the  year.  This  Act  will  expire  within  six 
months. 
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[March  20,  1852. 


Rough  Plate  Glass.— Important  Electro-telegraphic  Procress.—  Ef- 

Decision.— In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  on  | forts  are  being  made  by  the  local  authorities^)! 


^Htercllanen. 
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The  Iron  Trade.— It  appears  that  at  the  13th  ult.  a case  ivas  decided  in  regard  to  ; have  the  telearaph  extended  to  Aberdeen. 
xhe  iron  x kauli.  pi  . , , r > i t t ...  * i v.of,-.wx  nnfprl  it  has  nlreadv  reached  the 


Glasgow  the  Scotch  iron-masters  met  lately 
and  agreed  to  correspond  with  the  Welsh  iron- 
masters about  a reduction  in  the  make ; and 
we  observe  that  (in  consequence  we  presume 
of  this  correspondence)  ata  meeting  of  the  iron- 
masters of  South  Wales,  held  on  Tuesday 
week,  the  following  decision  was  come  to  una- 
nimously “ That  a general  reduction  of  the 
make  of  iron,  although  in  itself  desirable,  does 
not  appear  to  this  meeting,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  be  capable  of  being  carried 
out  by  arrangement  at  the  present  time.”  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  trade  itself.  A local 
impulse  on  the  contrary  will,  in  the  meantime, 
be  given  to  the  South  Wales  manufacture  by 
the  Russian  contract  for  140,000  tons  ot  rail 

for  the  Moscow  and  Warsaw  railway. The 

Blair  Iron  Works  were,  on  Wednesday  week, 
exposed  to  public  sale  in  the  Glasgow  Exchange 
Sale-rooms,  and  bought  by  Messrs.  Baird,  of 
Gartsherrie  Iron  Works,  at  the  reduced  upset 
price  of  33,000/.  They  also  take  the  stock  of 
the  ironstone,  calcined,  at  9s.  per  ton  for 
60,000  tons,  besides  about  2s.  6d.  of  royalty. 
A valuable  iron  mine,  it  is  said,  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  in  a field  in  the  Ncw- 
road,  Brixham.  The  ore  was  found  very  near 
the  surface,  and  a shaft  has  been  sunk  which 
has  yielded  abundance  of  mineral.  The  field 
was  not  long  since  offered  for  sale,  hut  no 
purchaser  could  he  found.  Some  houses  were 

about  to  be  built  on  it. An  increase  of 

duties  on  imported  iron  and  steel  has  been 
decreed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  which 
gives  as  its  reason,  the  great  importance  to 
which  the  Spanish  iron  trade  has  reached,  and 

the  propriety  of  protecting  it. Mr.  T.  Ken- 

rick,  iron-founder,  of  Edgbaston,  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
wrouglit-iron  tubes, which  consist  in  enamelling 
and  glazing  the  interior  surfaces  of  wrought- 
iron  tubes.  For  this  purpose  the  patentee 
employs  two  compositions — one  to  form  the 
body,  and  the  other  the  glazed  surface.  rlhe 
body  glaze  is  composed  o(.  100  lbs.  of  cal- 
cined flints,  reduced  to  a fine  powder;  75  lbs. 
borax,  also  in  powder.  The  surface  glaze  is 
composed  of  100  lbs.  Cornish  stone,  117  lbs. 
borax,  35  lbs.  soda  ash,  35  lbs.  saltpetre,  35  lbs. 
sifted  slack-lime,  13  lbs.  white  sand,  and  50  lbs. 
white  glass  in  powder.  The  patentee  observes 
that  the  surfaces  of  cast-iron  tubes  have  here- 
tofore been  enamelled  and  glazed,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  claims  the  enamelling  and  glaring, 
in  the  manner  described,  the  interior  surfaces  of 
wrouglit-iron  tubes  only. 

Action  for  Work  and  Labour. — At 
Derby,  on  the  12th  inst.  a case  was  tried  before 
Chief  Justice  Jervis  and  a jury,  in  which  the 

plaintiff,  Mr.Colquhoun,  agasfilter.soughtpay- 

ment  of  a balance  due  on  1,100/.  per  contract, 
with  defendant,  Mr.  Silvester,  the  engineer,  for 
fitting  up  gas-works,  pipes,  and  burners,  at  the 
Derby  Counly  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Mickleover, 
besides  payment  also  for  extra  work.  A sum 
of  800/.  had  been  paid  to  account.  The  claim 
was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  apparatus 
would  not  make  gas,  and  that  the  defendant 
had  been  obliged  to  make  great  alterations  in 
the  flues  and  other  parts  to  render  it  service- 
able. Plaintiff  attributed  the  failure  of  his 
apparatus  to  the  want  of  a proper  draught  for 
the  flues,  occasioned  by  defendant  insisting  on 
having  one  large  central  shaft  to  carry  off  all 
the  smoke  from  the  building,  instead  of  having 
a separate  and  independent  chimney  for  the 
flues  of  the  gas-making  apparatus.  The  items 
of  extra  work  were  also  disputed.  The  jury 
found  a verdict  for  plaintiff — damages  281/. 

“Take  Care  of  your  Ceilings.” — 
Warnings  given  in  The  Builder  often  seem 
prophecies  : we  draw  attention  to  the  danger- 
ous way  in  which  buildings  are  being  erected 
one  day,  and  within  a week  two  or  three  fatal 
accidents  attest  the  necessity  for  the  remark. 
We  point  out  that  the  ceilings  of  houses 
should  occasionally  he  looked  to,  and  forth- 
with one  descends  with  a great  crash  and 
destroys  everything  beneath.  This  happened 
last  week  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in  Downing- 
street : fortunately  no  person  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time. 
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the  patent  of  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Sunderland,  before  noted,  it  has  already  reached  the  l ay, 
which  appears  to  settle  the  question  of  origi-  where  we  suppose  a short  submarine  section 
nality  of  invention  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hartley.  | will  he  requisite  to  cross  the  frith  or  estuary, 
although  the  sole  secret  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted in  ladling  rough  glass  directly  on  to  a 


hot  table  near  the  melting  pot,  in  place  of  car- 
rying it  as  usual  out  of  the  refining  pot  to  a 
cold  table  at  some  distance  from  the  furnace. 
One  firm  it  appears  expended  25,000/.  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  use  the  ladle  and  to  draw 
the  table  close  to  the  rough  melting  pot ! The 
most  important  discoveries  are  often  so  simple 
that  every  one  afterwards  is  only  astonished 
how  they  could  he  so  long  in  being  made. 
The  consequence  of  this  simple  invention  or 
discovery  is,  that  rough  plate  glass,  not  trans- 
parent, hut  perfectly  well  adapted  for  extensive 
use  in  railway  stations,  in  horticulture,  and  in 
workshops  and  otherwise,  can  now  he  made  in 
minutes  instead  of  hours  or  days,  and  in  pat- 
terns stamped  by  the  table,  which  becomes  so 
hot  as  to  he  capable  of  keeping  the  glass 
molten  till  stamped,  and  till  one  ladleful  is 
added  to  another  and  perfectly  united  with  it 
in  imperceptible  junction  or  welding,  so  that 
plates  of  any  size  of  glass  can  now  be  made  at 
comparatively  small  cost.  The  defendant  in 
the  case  under  notice  is  Mr.  Hadland,  of  the 
Eccleston  Glass  Works  in  Lancashire,  who 
seems  to  have  been  experimenting,  as  did 
many  others,  in  search  of  cheap  processes  at 
the  time  when  the  duty  was  taken  off  glass, 
and  who  contrived  to  do  so,  and  at  length, 
after  employing  a nephew  of  Mr.  Hartley  in 
his  works,  succeeded  in  making  and  selling 
an  article  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Hartley  s 
patent,  but  only  after  >he  date  of  that  patent. 
He  claimed  the  use  of  the  ladle,  however,  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  the  patent,  but  a verdict 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  after  a long 
trial  reported  in  the  Sunderland  Herald. 

The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  Picture. 
—A  trial  took  place  at  the  Manchester  County 
Court  on  Wednesday  week,  when  Mr.  Agnew, 
of  Manchester,  print  publisher,  sued  Mr. 
Joseph  Simpson,  a member  of  the  League,  for 
the  price  of  a ten  guinea  proof  of  the  picture 
of  the  “ Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League, 
painted  by  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.  It  transpired 
that  Mr.  Agnew  paid  Mr.  Herbert  1,000/.  for 
the  picture,  and  Mr.  S.  Bellew  1,000  guineas 
for  engraving  it.  There  were  various  grounds 
of  defence,  but  the  main  were,  that  Mr.  Agnew 
had  inserted  the  heads  of  three  gentlemen,  not 
one  of  them  being  members  of  the  council ; 
and  next,  that  the  print  was  a very  mediocre 
one ; these  two  acts  conjointly  forming  a breach 
of  contract  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Agnew.  Dr. 
Massie’s  head  (one  of  the  three),  it  was  rather 
contradictorily  said,  had  been  designedly  thrown 
into  the  background  from  ill  feeling  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Herbert,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
while  the  chaplain  to  the  League  is  a stanch 
Protestant.  The  engraver  proved  that  the 
artist  had  refused  to  touch  up  the  plate  as 
usual,  on  pretence  of  a vow  requiring  dispensa- 
tion from  his  spiritual  adviser.  Mr.  Herbert 
explained  that  he  had  resolved  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Agnew  again,  and  therefore 
could  not  conscientiously  correct  the  plates. 
As  to  Dr.  Massie,  his  head  interfered  with  the 
balance  or  beauty  of  the  composition,  and 
required  to  he  thrown  into  shade.  The  judge, 
Mr.  R.  Brandt,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff, 
conceiving  that  the  introduction  of  the  three 
heads  complained  of  was  not  a vitiating  cir- 
cumstance : they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  meetings  of  the  council,  though  not  of  it, 
and  therefore  their  presence  did  not  detract 
from  the  accuracy  of  a picture  which  purported 
to  be  one  of  a meeting  of  the  council. 

Ventilation  of  House  of  Commons. — 
In  reply  to  a question  put  by  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Lord  John  Manners  assured  the  House  the 
other  night  that  every  facility  will  be  given  to 
the  carrying  out  of  the  changes  pointed  out  as 
desirable.  Mr.  Gurney,  his  lordship  added, 
had  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  matter. 
Dr.  Reid’s  report  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
members.  He  names  2,800/.  as  the  probable 
additional  cost  of  the  works  to  be  yet  done. 
We  may  have  something  to  say  about  it. 


The  Rotterdam  Courant  announces  that 
an  English  engineer  is  in  Holland  for  the 
establishment  of  a telegraph  between  Harwich 
and  Helvoetsluys. — —The  receipts  of  the  sub- 
marine telegraph  between  Fi  ance  and  England, 
according  to  Herapath,  were,  for  the  first  month 
of  its  working,  398/.;  for  the  second  month, 
517/.;  and  for  the  third  month,  519/-;  the 
annual  expenses  being  estimated  not  to  exceed 
2,000/.  Some  surprising  experiments  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  on  this  line  by 
Mr.  Reid,  of  University-street,  London,  tele- 
graph-engineer. He  is  said  to  have  not  only 
proved,  in  the  presence  of  various  public 
men,  on  the  1st  and  2nd  inst.  the  possibility  of 
efficiently  working  a line  of  68  miles  circuit, 
such  as  this,  with  a battery  4 inches  long  by 
Ih  inch  deep,  and  weighing  in  all  I II).  5 oz. 
instead  of  64  lbs.  which  the  36-inch  long  bat- 
tery in  use  weighs,  but  that  messages  can  be 
quite  intelligibly  conducted  by  means  of  a 
battery,  consisting  merely  of  a single  piece  of 
zinc,  and  a single  piece  of  silver,  stuck  into 
the  clerk’s  mouth,  with  the  two  wires  attached 
to  the  poles  of  this  primitive  battery  ! We 
seem  to  be  on  the  eve  of  another  grand  revolu- 
tion in  telegraphic  science.  Not  even  the 
nervous  powers  of  animal  life  can  boast  of 
a more  spiritual  independence  of  gross  matter 
than  this. 

General  Drainage  of  London  and 
its  Environs.— From  a paragraph  in  your 
paper  it  would  appear  “the  present  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  will  not  appoint  a new 
engineer  ” or  inspector  of  works  as  proposed 
by  an  honourable  commissioner  on  the  11th 
ultimo.  That  such  an  omission  will  be  of  long 
duration  cannot  be  supposed,  and  without 
doubting  the  just  intentions  of  the  commis- 
sioners, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  an  appoint- 
ment is  made,  the  selection  will  be  from  those 
who  have  supplied  the  most  useful  suggestions 
on  '‘forming  the  general  plan  for  the  drainage 
of  London.”  Those  only  who  have  gone 
below  the  surface,  and  dipped  deeply  into  the 
great  question  of  sewage,  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  great  devotion  and  labour  re- 
quired to  originate  a plan  capable  of  meeting 
the  requirements  in  a question  of  such  vast 
complicity  as  the  general  drainage  of  the 
metropolis ; and  those  only,  I presume,  may 
consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration from  the  commissioners.  One 
who  has  Schemed. 

Working  - men’s  Appreciation  of 
Lectures  at  the  Geological  Museum. 
— A spontaneous  record  of  thanks  was  pre- 
sented at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  of 
lectures,  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the 
Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  signed 
by  nearly  200  of  the  audience,  whose  signa- 
tures were  obtained  in  some  of  the  factories 
and  workshops  in  which  they  are  employed 
(had  it  been  permitted  to  take  the  signatures 
in  the  lecture  room  every  one  would  have 
readily  added  his  name). 

Wide  Estimating. — Pray  insert  the  fol- 
lowing tenders  delivered  for  erecting  four 
houses  at  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  under  Messrs. 
Habershon: — M. 

Hey £6,459 

Howard  6,393 

Lawrence  6,100 

Winsland  and  Holland  6,000 

Smith  and  Appleford 5,185 

Piper  4>876 

Locke  and  Nesham 4,845 

Chapman 4,545 

Tenders  for  Sewerage.— I cannot 
resist  the  temptation  to  give  you  a list  of  the 
tenders  for  sewerage,  &c.  sent  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  Malvern,  Worcestershire. 

Walford  and  Hayes £9.351  16  2J 

Joseph  Wood 4,800  0 0 

Thomas  Darke 4,491  10  0 

Messrs.  J.  and  C.  Rigby 3,700  0 0 

J.  H.  Taunton 3,150  0 0 

Richard  Jones  2,551  0 01 

Edward  Smith  2,500  0 0 
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The  “ Globe  ” Exhibition. — Mr.  Wyld 
has  added  to  his  geographical  emporium  in 
Leicester-square  a model  of  the  Arctic  Regions, 
to  which  both  here  and  in  America  public 
attention  is  now  directed  in  a super-eminent 
degree.  The  model  shows  very  clearly  all 
that  is  known  on  the  subject,  and  more ; and 
at  this  moment,  when  the  expedition  in  search 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  is  about  to  start  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  will 
doubtless  attract  attention.  The  model  of  the 
Globe  has  been  much  improved  since  our  first 
visit,  by  references  to  the  various  places,  and  a 
lecture  is  delivered  at  different  times  in  the 
day  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  who  was  at  the  Western 
Literary  Institution.  We  followed  Mr.  Mal- 
colm through  his  address  the  other  day,  and 
can  justly  say  we  found  both  pleasure  and  in- 
struction in  it. 

Perilous  State  of  another  Reser- 
voir at  Holmfirth.— A public  meeting  has 
been  held  at  Holmfirth  as  to  the  danger  to  be 
dreaded  from  the  access  of  rain  to  the  Holme 
Styes  Reservoir,  which  commands  a deep  and 
narrow  valley,  or  gorge,  thickly  inhabited  and 
built  on  like  that  in  which  the  recent  cata- 
strophe took  place.  The  inhabitants  are  now 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  risk  they  run  while  this 
reservoir  remains  under  such  totally  irrespon- 
sible control  as  that  which  recklessly  led  to 
the  late  destruction  of  life  and  property.  They 
have  resolved  to  petition  parliament  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  avert  future  danger  and  to 
make  the  commissioners  responsible  in  law  as 
they  are  in  fact.  Those  connected  with  the 
reservoir  which  burst,  we  are  now  told,  blame 
themselves  as  much  as  the  public  blame  them, 
— an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  indeed,  which 
well  merits  something  more  than  official  sus- 
pension, but  a poor  consolation  either  to  the 
surviving  relatives  of  the  sufferers  or  to  those 
thrown  out  of  employment  or  deprived  of  their 
property  by  this  official  and  personal  mis- 
conduct. 

Art  - Manufacturers’  Institute.  — A 
meeting  for  the  promotion  of  the  object  of  the 
Art- Manufacturers’  Institute  was  lately  held  at 
Bradford.  Although  upwards  of  200  circu- 
lars had  been  issued,  and  a copy  forwarded  to 
every  manufacturer  in  the  town,  the  meeting 
was  very  thinly  attended.  The  opinion  of 
those  present  appeared  to  incline  in  favour  of 
co-operating  with  the  mechanics’  institute  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the 
existing  school.  It  appeared  that  at  Halifax, 
where  the  movement  commenced  later  than  at 
Bradford,  a school  of  design  was  already  esta- 
blished, and  in  active  operation.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Cole  should  be  written  to. 

Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society. 

The  Kilkenny  Moderator,  which  often  devotes 
a liberal  share  of  its  columns  to  archasological 
subject-s,  gives,  on  10th  inst.  an  interesting 
report  of  the  March  meeting  of  the  very  active 
local  Archaeological  Society ; Major-General 
M'Donald,  C.B.  in  the  chair.  Lord  Clermont, 
the  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  and  a long  list  of  other 
gentlemen,  were  elected  members ; seme  dona- 
tions made  to  the  museum  and  the  library  ; 
antiquities  exhibited ; and  papers  read, — on 
the  Ogham  inscription  at  Tullowbern,  on  Kil- 
kenny Castle  at  the  period  of  the  late  altera- 
tions, on  a Pagan  cemetery  at  Rathmoyle,  on 
Finian  traditions  connected  with  Lough  Cuil- 
lien,  on  preserving  ancient  monumental  in- 
scriptions, and  contributing  some  under  the 
title  of  “ Churchyard  Gleanings,”  and  on  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Daniel  Byrne,  in  the  church  of 
Timogue,  Queen’s  County.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  the  first  Saturday  in  May. 

Slate  Dressing.— Mr.  T.  B.  Jordan,  of 
Belvedere-road,  engineer,  has  patented  some 
improvements  in  machinery  for  cutting,  dress- 
ing, planing,  and  otherwise  working  slate,  and 
also  for  framing  and  setting  the  same.  The 
inventor  makes  seven  separate  claims — for 
parting,  cutting,  shaping, dressing,  and  framing 
slates. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — It  ap- 
pears from  a reply  by  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home 
Secretary,  made  to  a question  by  Mr.  T. 
Duncombe  in  the  Commons,  that  there  is  little 
hope  of  anything  being  done  towards  the 
better  supply  of  the  metropolis  with  water 
during  the  present  session  of  Parliament. 


Great  Exhibition  Building. — An  an- 
nouncement, for  which  our  readers  must  have 
been  long  prepared,  has  been  made  by  Lord 
John  Manners  in  the  Commons,  to  the  effect 
that  the  arrangement  that  necessitates  the  re 
moval  of  the  building  on  1st  May  will  not  be 
interfered  with. 

The  Dignity  and  Claims  of  Labour. 
A series  of  lectures  on  this  important  subject 
is  in  course  of  delivery  by  the  Rev.  J.  Spence, 
at  Preston.  The  local  Guardian  of  13th  inst. 
has  a full  report  of  the  second  lecture  of 
the  series  on  “ The  Difficulties  and  Tempta- 
tions of  the  Working  Classes.” 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a banking-house  for  Messrs.  Johnston 
and  Co.  in  New  Cannon-street,  London.  Mr.  Geo.  Legg, 
Architect.  Quantities  were  supplied. 

Messrs.  Piper  £2,991 

Curtis  2,!fS2 

Cnbitt  2,990 

Haward  and  Nixon 2,977 

Lawrenco  2 922 

Myers  (accepted).  2,888 


WANTED,  on  OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to 

" the  BELL-HANGING  and  GAS-FITTING.  A small  pre- 


ANTED,  a Youth  about  15  or  16  years  of  age. 

’ 1.  °“e„who  ■!?“  som<:  knowledge  of  the  Carpentry  Business, 
and  who  can  write  a good  hand,  as  he  will  be  required  to  keep 
accounts.— Apply  at  32,  Brydges-street,  Coveut-garden. 

WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a good 

’ ’ • jGUTJHC  DRAUGHTSMAN. — Address,  by  letter  only, 
pr^statiegsd^  toA,!!.  at  Mrs.  Harper's,  Bonnet-maker, 
24. 1 ottenham-street,  Tottenham-oourt-road. 


WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  in  a Painter’s, 

’ ' Decorator s,  and  PaperhaDger’s  Establishment.  Noueneed 
apply  who  cannot  give  the  strictest  references  ns  to  character,  &c 
gate^iancli’ertor’1111111'- ^ Address,  pre-paid,  M.  and  J.  at  96,  Deaus- 


TO  GLASs-CUTTEKS. 


WANTED,  an  experienced  person  as  GLASS 

COTTER,  in  a lead  and  glass  warcliou-e.— Apply,  by  lette; 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


. “ ^r-  I'-i”  “ M.  and  Co.,"  “ W.  W.”  (not  oar  prac- 
tice), “M.  O.”  (ditto),  “F.”  (ditto),  Albany- 

road  (complains  of  the  conduct  of  one  who  advertised  in 
our  columns  for  assistance.  We  may  regret  it,  but  cannot 
interfere),  “B.B.  B."  “S.  H.,”  “ G.  H.  D."  (we  will 
endeavour  to  see  it),  “ G.  W„”  “ G.  T.”  “ C.  and  Co.," 
Subscriber  to  The  Buildhr,"  “ C.  C.  N.,”  “ B and  B ’’ 
"G.  J.,”  “J.  F.  W."  “Dr.  B.,”  “J.  P,”  “ E.  A.’" 
“ M.  L.,"  (the  medals  at  the  Royal  Academy  are  confined 
to  students),  “ H.  M.,"  “C.  H.,  “ W.  A.,"  “ J.  T.,” 

“ I.  C.,”  “T.  B.  L.,"  “An  Unfortunate”  (inquire  at 
Artizans  School,  Camden  Town),  “ J.  S.,"  “A  Sub- 
scriber " (effect  of  time  on  the  stone  would  not  accouut  for 
regularity  of  deviations),  “ T.  T.”  (how  long  have  the 
courts  been  finished  P),  “ C.  H.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.’’— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  adcer/t'semen/i 

should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“Editor:"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


■ previous  employ.  No 


Y\/’ANTED,  a thoroughly  experienced  PAINTER 

. n!ldJ’.E.£0U->T,011’  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.  None 

ueeil  apptv  but  those  fully  competent  to  undertake  the  situation, a- 
it  will  be  for  a permanency.  The  strictest  iuquirv  will  be  made  a., 
to  ability  and  character.— Apply  at  No.  8,  Wormwood-street, 


Bisliopsgatc,  between  t 


The  strictest  iuquirv  will  tie  made  a] 

xa«I®inr * 

_ r . to architects.  SURVEYORS,  &c 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the 
",  above  offices.  The  advertiser,  who  is  a good  draughtsman 
disengaged,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  late 
a /.  Library,  2,  Moretou-place, 


Kentish  Town-road. 


WA£TED>  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  BUILDER’S 

’ » CLEltK,  by  a person  who  has  had  some  years’  practical 

PTnenenprt  M nm.  man. .......  ...  i . . - . * . . . 


n measure,  estimate,  a 


experience.  

*>as  been  used  to  the  "sunt  office  dutie-, 

References  given.-Addrcss,  H.  11.  at  Mr.  Diuioud's,  No.  2,  Chenicsi 
street,  Gower-street 


TTT  . TO  AReHITEOTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
Vl/ANILD,  by  a Young  Man,  of  respectable 
* » connections,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of  WORKS.  Un- 


Retford,  Notts. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.— 

1 \ A Record  List  of  Draughtsmen  in  want  of  Employment  (not 
c 'liflned  to  members  of  the  Association),  is  kept  at  Lion's-inn  Hall 
.Strand  Architects  may  obtain  assistance,  nnd  Draughtsmen  mav 
be  enrolled  on  the  list  free  of  charge,  on  application  to 

hi  LLl  NO, ) .Secretaries  to  the 
ALFRED  BAILEY,  / Association. 


DOYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 

Lt  square.— NOTICE  TO  ARTISTS.— All  works  of  Painting 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture  intended  forthc  ensuing  EXHIBITION 
“t  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  mus-  be  sent  in  on  MONDAY  .the 5th, 
or  1 UEsD A \ . the  6th  of  A pril  next,  aft er  which  time  no  work  can 
possibly  be  received,  nor  can  any  works  be  received  which  have 
already  hCen  publicly  exhibited.  The  other  regulations  neecssarr 
to  he  observed  may  be  obtained  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

„ JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Secretary. 

Every  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  for  exhibitior 


works  sent  for  exhibitii 

will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  i... 
it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  to  a Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
or  to  make  himself  generally  useful.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object 
country.— Address,  post-paid. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  or 

' * i^^ISTANT  to  a Builder,  bv  a person  who  has  bad  con- 
““  •-  -asuriug.  drawing, 

. aud  all  the  duties 

Address  to  A.  B.  at  Freeman's 
t.  Islington. 


from  fifty  1 1 


but  the  Royal  Acndi 

--elf„pjury  ur-'2ss:  - " -*■»«,..  mge  o. 

package  which  may  be  forwarded  by  carriers.  The  prices  of 
“* ’ !“*-J  1 the  Secretary. 


o he  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  tt 


A RCIIITECTURE,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

„ *- , SURVEYING.  &c. — Offices.  No.  68,  Chancery-lauc,  Holhorn 
Established  above  forty  years.  Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform 
those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  above  sciences,  that  he 
continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION  to  morning  and  evening 
classes,  where,  besides  architecture,  ho.  ornamental,  perspective, 
and  landscape  drawing,  with  acce.-s  to  an  extensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  models  aud  works  ou  the  fine  arts.— Mr.  GRAYSON 
in  attendance  from  9 a m.  to  2 p.m.  aud  from  6 to  9 p.m. 


EVENING  ARCHITECTURAL, 

-Li  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PERSPECTIVE  DRAWING 
CLASSES,  conducted  by  THOMAS  J.  HILL.  Offices.  12.  Helmet- 
row,  Old-street.  Hours,  Seven  till  Ten,  Saturdays  excepted.  The 
whole  of  the  valuable  aud  rare  collection  of  Models  anil  Drawings 
of  the  late  C.  Davy,  Esq.  of  Furuival's-inn,  are  at  the  use  of  the 
Students.  Terms,  moderate. 


TO  TRAVELLERS. 


A LIBERAL  COMMISSION  will  be  given  to 

J V-  a Gentleman  going  the  South  and  West  District  on  an 


West  District  ... 

umption  amongst  Builders.— Address,  R.  G. 
treet,  Co  vent-garden. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

_ __or  GENERAL  FOREMAN  in  or  out  of  shop  : asteady, 
by  trade  a carpenter,  who  has  i'ad  ihe  management  of 
) eighty  men  for  the  last  eight  years.  Satisfactory  refer- 
sobriety,  industry-  anil  ability.  No  objection  to  the 
A Mt7irpidre'?'  Htat,'"£  sraT  a,,d  n\l.u™  of  employment,  to 
A-  M.  12a,  1 rince.-s-road.  Norland-square.  Nutting-hill. 

W T<>  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  AND  i TIIERs! 

ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  Man, 

..  who  has  bad  first-rate  experience  in  fixing  all  descriptions 
of  brass  «nd  ir  .n  pumps,  both  in  deep  and  shallow  wells,  and  can 
make  himself  useful  in  the  plumbing  branch,  pipe-laying,  or  other 
works  connected  with  waterworks,  or  could  undertake  to  keep  the 
accounts,  and  superintend  am-  of  the  above  works.  Good  refer- 
enccs  can  be  given.— Address  W.  W.  48,  Surrey-street,  Brighton. 

T)ARTIAL  EMPLOY  WANTED  by  a respectable 

x midlie-ug  d man.  Carpenter,  J oilier,  Cabiuc  Maker  by  trade. 
Has  bee,,  C'erk  to  a Builder,  Timber  Merchant,  House  Agent,  Ac. 
The  localities  of  Loudon  preferred.  Charge  modera  te.  No  charge  for 
dntauce.— Address,  free,  OMEGA,  36,  Paddingtou-strcet,  Maryle- 


TO  JOINERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

r|'HE  Son  of  a respectable  Tradesman,  age  19, 

a Asss.ssasas4  ',o 


THE  Advertiser,  aged  21,  who  has  just  completed 

JL  ^^Ies'rl5d!ai™!1_8°<:  a SITUATION,  in  an  architect's 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BUILDERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a Bricklayer  by  trade,  wishes  to 

bla  »mnlo'n  ° k PORKMAN  or  to  take  the  work  of 

Ins  employer  by  the  rod ; thoroughly  understands  the  general 
building;  no  objection  to  the  country  or  constant  employ, 
meut  in  a gas  or  other  factory  when-  a confidential  man  is 
required.- Address  H.  M.  Mechanic  Coffee-house,  Green-street, 
Bethnal-green. 


WANTED,  to  take  Orders  on  Commission,  in 

" London  and  the  vicinity,  for  Ironfoundcrs',  Smiths',  Mill- 


cation,  T.  and  Co.  Post-office,  Ipswich. 


PARTNERSHIP  or  otherwise. — A Civil  Engineer, 

liaviug  established  a business  in  a particular  branch  of  the 
profession,  in  which  there  is  no  competition,  REQUIRES,  imme- 
diately, a GENTLEMAN  with  capital  to  co-operate  with  him.  A 
premium  commensurate  witli  the  share  apportioned  expected.— 
Apply  by  letter  to  C i V f L ENGINEER,  Kennedy's  Library,  35, 
Portmnn-place,  Maida-bill. 


rpOWN  of  BRIGHTON.— TO  ENGINEERS 

X and  SURVEYORS.— The  commissioners  acting  under  the 
Brighton  Town  Act  give  notice  that  tiny  are  about  to  appoint  a 
SURVEYOR  at  a salary  of  250L  per  annum,  with  an  allowance 
r an  assistant  clerk.  Particulars  to  be  obtained  on  personnl 
..  written  application  at  my  office.  Candidates  are  requested  to 
forward  written  applications  aud  testimonials,  addressed  to  me. 
-ii  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  24th  March,  1852. 

By  order,  LEWIS  SLIGHT,  Clerk. 
Clcrk’s-officc,  Town-hall,  Brighton,  March  11,  1852. 


A RC  H IT ECTU  RE.— WANTED,  in  an 

- V Architect's  Office,  in  theCit'  .an  ARTICi  Eli  PUPIL,  or,  if 
preferred,  nn  APPRENTICE,  in  which  la'tcr  cose  his  Freedom  in 
one  of  the  City  Companies  would  be  obtained.  A Premium  re- 
quired— Address. in  first  instance,  by  letter,  to  J.  F.  W.  Office  of 
“The  Builder,”!,  York-street,  Covent-Gardeu. 


A PUPIL. — An  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  good 
-Tx  Practice  in  the  City,  has  a VACANCY  in  liis  Office  for  a 
PU PIL,  where  he  will  have  every  advantage  of  gaining  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  profession.  Premium^  moderate. 


T TO  ARCmTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

IIE  Advertiser,  who  is  a good  Draughtsman, 

understands  Perspective,  and  has  been  accustomed  to  the 
usual  routine  ot  an  architect  and  surveyor's  office,  is  open  to  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  al-o  willing  to  undertake  any  work  (such 
as  copying  drawings,  tracings,  &c.)  which  he  might  do  at  home, 
and  for  winch  his  charges  would  be  extremely  moderate.— Address 
J.  II.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Starie,  stationer,  Tichborne-strcct,  Coventry  - 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  PROPRIETORS  OF 
BUILDING  GROUND.  \-c. 

A THOROUGHLY  QUALIFIED  ARCHITECT 

and  SURVEYOR  having  an  engagement  during  the  dav 
OFFERS  his  ASSISTANCE  in  preparing  Designs,  Specifications. 
Estimates.  DELTA,  2,  Rydon-tcrrace.  ShcDherd’s. 

walk,  City-road.  r 


A DRAUGHTSMAN  and  GENERAL  CLERK,' 

-Tx  whohashad  three  years' experience  in  the  office  of  a civil 
engineer,  and  who  can  produce  unexeepiiotmble  testimonials 
earnestly  wishes  for  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  office  of  a gentleman', 
or  occasional  assi-tanec,  to  make  fair  drawings,  tracings,  &e  or  to 
be  useful  in  out-door  work  ; the  advertiser  would  be  found  most 
willing.  The-  country  not  objected  to.  nnd  salary  moderate.— 
Address,  \.  Z.  (post-paid)  Office  .of  “ The  lSuBder.-'l,  Yurk-»trcet 
Covent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  23,  about  leaving  his 

present  employer,  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT;  country 
irelerred.  lie  is  a good  Gothic,  perspective,  and  geometrical 
draughtsman,  competent  to  take  out  quantities,  keep  builders’ 
books,  make  out  detail  or  finished  drawings  either  in  colour  or 
sepia,  and  knows  land  surveying.  Good  references.  Small  salary 


mly  re qui  red.— Address,  A.  'll.  6 


iw-road,  Paddington. 


BUILDER’S  CLERK. — Wanted,  by  the  Adver- 
tiser, a SITUATION  : has  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
business,  nnd  has  been  in  that  capacity  many  years  in  an  eminent 
builder's  office,  and  accustomed  to  measure  the  various  artificers* 
works,  and  in  whom  the  utmost  confidence  can  be  plnced  ; or  as 
Clerk  of  Works,  having  been  engaged  in  several  extensive  works. 
Rcspectab  e references  cau  be  had.— Address  (postpaid)  to  W.  H. 
No.  1,  Alfred-place,  Long-lane,  Southwark. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[March  20,  1852. 


OP  DEATH  : 


'BfflSfSWSP  "» 

mHE1CATHlOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

1 LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8.  N'cw  Coven  try-street, 
teioester-squnre.  London  ; 15.  BaohelovVw»lk.  ^"^lm^and  18, 
Rue  Tronchet,  Paris.  In^  7 8 V U°‘ 

liseased  as  well  os  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
learly  4,000!. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  lL,  Managing  Director. 

T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

I I CLASSES 

BRANCH  OFFICE-!,  EXETER ’OH ABBS.  WETMJTOTMI. 

° 3t  R.K.ET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND. 

S1 K i men  everv  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 

certified  bv  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Aroher.  Esq. . 
\Veekly  Contributions  for  payment  at  SI.  at  dea  th. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  l.ecoming  subsmbere  shall  be 
From  10  to  ill  year's,  to  pay  one  Penny  per  Week. 

35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

45  to  55  „ ..  Threepence  .. 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

*°TEe'rnte  of  subscription  will  not  increase  . as  the  contributor 
grows  Slcr? but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  he  continued  throughout  life. 


FOR  LIFE.  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  INSURANCES. 
Head  Office.  7.  Royal  Exchange,  CoruhilL 
Branch  Office.  10.  Reg  - — * 

Actuary.  Peter  H 
This  Corporation  has  effected  A 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Yea-*'  ■ 


-NEW  PATENT  PAINT, 

U AMES  TTJNN EL.  guaranteed  effective 
ut,  in  quantities  to  finish  20  square  yards 


ASSURANCE  CORPORATION,  I T1AMP  WALLS,; 

- 1/  as  applied 

and  permanent  i 

j f°PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
'IT—"  p n q 1 beautv  ore-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  out  stone,  and 

o'lranTis'  fir^period  exceeding  1 only  onc-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint.  In  casks  of  1, 2,  aud  3 cwt. 
n I he  mo-t  favourable  Terms.  at  8s..  15s  , and  21s.  each. 
ollN  LAURENCE,  Secretary.  | PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  choap- 

! nevg.  beautv,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  \\  lute  Stone  ana 

f IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY , Lead, Os..  Greensand  Blues,  6s.  per  gallon. 

1.  Old  Broad-street,  London.  BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  es-u  Cliairnmn. | prj,  e . ouiy  3s  per  Gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  bo  apoliedon 
— - — - ««  «- " and  will  dry 


:sq.  Deputy  Chair...—..  , 

A new  tioiLE  of  ritt-Mii. ns  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term  ot  _ 

life  lins  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction  has  | Wcoji-  StucoO^Cement,^ 
been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  Fronts,  ai 
cies  every  fifth  year,  and  may  be  applied  to  increa 
to  an  immediate  pai  incut  in  Cush,  or  to  the  i 

mate  extinction  of  future  premiums.  . . ^ ^ ^ ~ - - 

Use-Third  ofthe  Premium  on  Insurances  of  500£.  and  upwards,  | | PAINT —The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
til,  ..l.yctorn,  or  life,  1 bti.a  JSSZii  SSmUiM  to  the  us;  o!  oitlst,  t,  - - 


•c  assigned  to  Poli-  j 
•eduction  and  ulti-  1 


r Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  a 


Goswell-streef. 


for  the  p 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

pity-  — -*  *' — » 

tiny  remain  as  « ut,„  u,.u„  ...»  - . . £?.{ 1 

by  which  means  WOOL  may  be  insured  by  »8m eojtlui 


to  be  raid  oft'  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1,5001  may  be  insured  ff  d t the  prioe  of  t]iC  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

- ' ■ nutlojr  othet;...,  ejO.ired  pr  1.M  Pour  J.,  ,1,,  propri.t™  M tl.-‘ 

large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  coi 
adcquate_value.^  1 Its  confessed  superiority 


noANs.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  501  and  upwards  01 
security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole 
of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  i 
Seccritv.— Those  who  effect  Insu 


»»»  ,„.i  be  attended  1 
MOLYNEUX,  3,  Exeter  ’Change, 
Strand. 


WeUington-strect  North, 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 
MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham- 
placc,  Blackfrims,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are 
' *"* 

N their  premiums  as  th-  y fall  due,  may  have  a temporary  loan  of 
LOANS'  granted  on*  Peraonal'a^other  Securities  in  connection 


TO-  -d  every 

Omct.  THOS.  MUSGRAYE,  Secretary. 


rpuE  ROYAL  BRITISH  BANK,  incorporated 
JL  by  Charter,  he-ides  transacting  all  ordinary  Banking  business. 

Continues  to  A I. LOW, 

ON  DEPOSITS  for  Bix 
gums  for  shorter  periods  and 
amount  and  time  in  Bank; 

CASH  CREDITS  for  indefinite  periods,  on  sufficient  a^uri ties 

LOjEnS  for  short  periods  on  marketable  secunUes,  at  rates 
.Ad  forma  for  op.nf.s  .««* 
A o £7il(  be  nipDliod  the  dank  tool  it*  BrM.bM,  or  act  by  post 

1.,  BMUmri.  Lotbbun-.  London.  a«-U  »W- 


th».  rnmnnnr  are  ' Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
Seccritv. — Those  who  cnect.  insurance*  with  this  Company  arc  | , , . forward  vnrious  imitations, 

protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  nsk  incurred  by  : mj,®  iuferi,,r productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 

Membereof  Mutual  Societies.  . , _ , taininelead  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 

' - Profits  may  be  effected  at  ^eSlUdefi^cnt  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
• • ■ though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  is  all  the 


:s  without  participation  i: 

SAMUEL  INGALL,  Acton 


PROVINCIAL  and  CONTINENTAL  GAS  i -be  ort-M. . 
JT  COMPANY— Capital,  50,0001.  in  Shares  of  It.  each,  to  be  paid  j Hl;bi 


t the  time  ui  suusunuiiig.  . , . . „ i whatever,  it  is  neaiituui  in  me  uuiuumnuit,  ••»“ 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  efficient  working  oi  a ...a  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  w. ...  ... 
patent  ^or  an  improved  and  economical  metjio^t-f^^nmcturmg  | a guarl]  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 


with  it. 


...  , the  merits  and  value  of  which  have  been  tefted 
ereo'cd  by  the  patentee,  at  the  town  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  ol 

WThe"  Committee  of  Management  are  prepared,  through  thf 
patentee,  to  enter  into  contracts  to  ct  ‘ ““ 


... and  to  all 

improve  existing  works,  ns  likewise  to  undertake  b ases  to  light 
cities  and  towns  in  the  provinces  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  ; a"d  invite  applications  from  places  where 
an  improved  method  of  lighting  by  gas  is  required,  as  also  where 
alterations  are  necessary  in  works  already  constructed,  as  likewise 
where  leases  are  intended  to  be  granted  of  existing  works  all  or 
which  will  have  the  immediate  attention  of  the  patentee,  \vho  will 
be  ready  to  propose  new  and  reduced  tariffs  regulated  by  the  pre- 
sent prices  charged,  and  other  local  circumstances. 

Communications  to  he  addressed  to  the  Committee,  who  nave 
made  a reservation  of  shares  for  distribution  in  the  provinces,  and 
by  whom  advances  will  be  mode  in  aid  of  new  works  to  such  places 
as  shall  become  interested  iu  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company,  at 
No.  34,  Great  Georgc-street,  Westminster. 


paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  ;* 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks.  . 


/-'ARPETS.— BRIGHT’S  SPLENDID  VELVET 

V7  TAPESTRIES.— These  goods  being  woven  by  steam  power. 


TAPESTRIES.  

are  at  least  one-fourth  cheaper  than  handwoven  goods.  Hie  patterns 
more  elaborate,  and  the  quality  equal  to  any.  Brussels  carpets,  of 
old  patterns,  at  n great  reduction.  French,  silk,  and  worsted 
damask,  warranted  54  inches  wide,  from  fis.  6d.  per  vard.  Turkey 
carpets,  floorcloths  Ac— LUCK.  KENT,  anti  GUMMING,  4, 
Regent-street,  Waterloo-plice  (opposite  HoweU  and  Jame3  s ). 


pHCENIX 


FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Lombard-street,  nnICharii,E-cr°  T l"“ 

Established  in  It 83. 


ss,  London, 


TRUSTEES  .'.-av  vIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.  M.P. 
“ . — ~ l James  Horne,  esq. 


Decimns  Bt — . - 

Octavius  Edward  Coupe,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq. 
William  Dims,  csu. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq. 
James  A.  Gordon,  esq. 
Henry  Grace,  esq.  . 

Joseph  Ow-  ” •“ 


Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  esq. 

Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 

Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  esq. 


John  Dorricn  Magens,  esq. 

J.  Mastcrman,  esq.  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
Richard  Price,  esq. 

George  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq. 


TO  PAPERM AKERS,  WHOLESALE  STATIONERS  TEA 
DEALERS  AND  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS. 

MR  E M O N D,  37,  Great  Charles-street, 

• Birmingham,  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Papei  makers 
and  Wholesale  Stationers  to  a PATENTED  MACHINE,  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bags  of  an  improved  description,  either  m Paper 
or  Tinfoil,  whieh  may  be  seen  in  operation  upon  his  Premises. 
The  Machine  is  simple  in  construction,  but  most  efficient  in  its 
operation  ; and  each  machine  can  produce  hags  of  different  sues, 
not  only  in  height,  but  iu  breadth,  and  the  name  of  the  party 
using  the  bag  may  be  imprinted  upon  it  by  the  same  operation. 
Licentes  for  its  use  may  be  obtained  as  above. 

Birmingham,  Feb  25, 1853. 

CTEP HENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

O STAINING  COMMON  DEAL  to  imitate  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 
or  SATIN  WOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Dyes,  the  public  are  referred  to  the  W GGDWORK  ofthe  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54. Stamford-street,  Blaokfnars-road, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  or  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfrinrs-roud. 


John  Davis,  esq. 


AUDITORS. 

John  Hodgson,  esq. 
’ 'william  Hammond,  esq. 

Solicitors.—  "' 


iukvbiuR — John  Shaw,  Esq. 
s.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court 

linn  I !»■■- H -o by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 

COMPANY'” upon  every  description  cd  I’ 

^‘,1  infi.Tvi th  theUPH(ENIX  COMPANY  arc  not  liable 


XnE  TWO  GREATEST  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDINGS. 

rpHE  SHEET  ZINC  from  the  VIEILLE 


Jl  ' MONTAGNE  COMPANY  is  already 
Great  Britain  for  its  superior  quality,  cheapness, 
bilitv  for  roofing  purposes,  kc.  that 
during  last  w~  


ipreciated  ii 

, great  dura- 

. need  only  mention,  that 

during  lasi  year  alone  several  thousand  tons  of  zinc  have  been  used 
for  COVERING  BUILDINGS,  SHEATHING  SHIPS,  aud  other 
manufacturing  purposes. 

rpHE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  was 

A first  brought  under  public  notice  iu  England  a few  years 
ago  by  the  Patentees,  the  Vieille  Mnntagn.-  Zinc  Mining  Company. 
The  superiority  of  this  paint  over  white  lead  is  no  w so  u coutestabty 
established,  that  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  tlic  Admiralty,  and  the 
most  eminent  professional  men,  have  adopted  it  ever  since  its  in- 
troduction in  tnc  market.  When  used  in  an  una  lulterated  state, 
its  chief  advantages  are,  cheapness,  brUliancy  of  colour,  hardness, 
durability,  uutarni-hable  by  foul  air  or  gas  and  not  inmnous  to 
health.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL, 
General  Agent  to  the  Vieille  Montagne  Company,  12,  Mauehester- 
buildings,  Westminster.  


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NlW'ASTLE-ON-TYNE  ; 
Manufacturers  of 


PATTINSON’S  OXICIILORIDE  of  LEAD.- 

X The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  It 

Q 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION.- 

1V1  The  Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Donors  and  Subscribers 
to  the  above  Institution  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  Evening, 
March  24th,  1852,  in  the  Large  Room,  Hawkstone  Hal),  Waterloo- 
road,  adjacent  to  the  South  Western  Railway  Terminus,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Managing  Committee  and 
Auditors,  the  Election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  ot  avcry  .m- 
the  Rules  of  the  Institution.  The  Chair  to 

VjgSRt'T.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary. 


Persons  insuriu* 

tS  ^ththis  Company  e 

iuou.j.  ^nvstiiereaf 


le  offices. 

u»  — —.9  Day  must-. 

and  Charing^ross,  and^with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 


/GUARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

\J  COMPANY,  No.  11,  Lombard-street,  London. 


dibectors. 

Thomas  Hankey,  jnn.  es 
Sir  Walter  R.  Farquliar.  hart. 
Henry  H ulse  Bcrens,  cs> 

John  Dixon,  esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  esq. 


John  G.  Hubbard,  esq. 
George  J ohnstone,  esq. 
John  Labouchere,  esq. 
John  Loch,  esq. 

George  Lyall,  esq. 


M.P. 

Rowland  Mitchell,  esq. 
James  Morris,  esq. 

Henry  Norman,  esq. 

Henry  R.  Reynolds,  jun.  esq. 
John  Thornton,  esq. 

James  Tulloch,  esq. 

Henry  Vigne,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

I Henry  Sykes  Thornton,  esq. 


GriflRh^Daviesfesq.  F.R.S.  Actuary. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.— Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 

■Premium  without  participation  of  Pronta  . 

^'I’he'nexl  division  of  Profits  will  be  declared  in  June  l&w.  when 
alf  Participating  Policies  which  shall: ^v:* 

nf  Christmas  1854  will  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  l ronis. 
iAt  the  several  past  Divisions  of  Profits  made  by  this  Company, 
the  Reversionary  bonu  es  added  to  the  Policies  from  One-Halt  the 
Profits  amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  different  ages,  to  about  Oue 
per  tafntuper  Annum  on  the  sums  insured,  and^e  total  Bonuses 
added  at  tne  four  Septennial  Divisions  exceeded  770, 0Q0L 

FOREIGN  RISKS. -The  Extra  Premiums  required  for  the 

East  and  Wes!  Indies,  the  British  Colonies,  a-  

ofthe  Unit-  d Stat._s  of  omei 
INVALID  LIVES.— Pcrs. 

S-emtarns  may  have  their°I.ives  insured  at  Extra  Premiums. 
l»remium,  -Jh  i,,fe  l'olicies  to  the  extent  of  their  vab 

ASSWNMENTSCof  POLICIES.— Written  Notices  of,  received 

iofereby  given.  that’Assurances  which  expire  at  Lady- 
Piotice  is  imreuy  s lh,n  fifteen  days  at  this  office,  or  with 
Jame--street.  corner  of  Pall-mall; 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS’ 
L FOREMEN.  Established  for  the  relief  of  its  Decayed 
Members,  Widows,  and  Orphans. 

G.  BAKER,  Esq.  Governor. 

PATRONS. 

The  Right  non.  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Ducie. 

The  Right  Hou.  Earl  of  Ellesmere. 

H.  T.  Hope,  esq.  M.P. 

lgell,  esq.  I H.  E.  Kendall,  esq.  F.S.A. 

iker,  esq.  ^elk,  esq.  p r a 

. Cubitt.  esq.  I J-  Locke.  e;q.  M.P.  C.E.  F.R.S. 

William  Cubitt,  esq.  Aid.  M.P.  H.  Lee,  esq. 

J.  Chadwick,  esq.  H Lee  pin.  esq. 

C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  J.  Mowlem,  esq. 

J.  W.  Donthorn,  esq.  W.  N ixon,  esq. 

T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq.  ; T.  Piper,  jun.esq. 

G.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S.  W.  Piper,  esq. 

S.  GrimsdeU.esq.  F.S.A.  I S.  M.  Pcto,  esq.  M.P. 

T.  Grissell,  esq.  F.8.A.  «•  Rennie,  esq.  C L.  F R.S. 

W.  Harrison,  esq.  j 5?r^,P*  "°p  no1' f <A.' 

Thoa  Hutchins,  csn.  [F;S.A.  W.  Tite, esq.  F.R.8.  l.v.A. 

P.  Hardwick,  esq.  R.A.  F.R.S.  I J.  V alkcr,  esq.  C.E. 

The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  1852. 

T.  PIPER,  jun.  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 


d health 

insure  their  Lives  at  the  Tabului 
insured  at  Extra  Premiums. 


The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson  s Oxichlonde  ot 
ou  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
ana  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  l heir  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.  In  the  present  age.  be  condemnea 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  ils  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufactures 

0fpattinson’sO’xichl0ride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  weU  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  1-cad,  and  one  equi  valent 
(or  thereabouts!  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language,  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  ncwly-discovered  Oxichlonde  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  bn  Uantly  white,  nnd  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  thau  cue  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried.  ....... 

But  the  chief  nnd  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is.  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time,  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  ils  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  ami  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100,  that  is.  60  lbs.  of  Oxichlonde  paint  will  cover  os  much  surface 
100  lbs.  of  Hie  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
me  proportion;  besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more 
protective  both  iu  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloridc  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  Paint.  . 

In  using  the  Oxichloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
i usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  fur  work 
...tended  to  be  varnished.  Fortheuse  of  Paper  Stainers  and  Leather 
Dress’  rs,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  account 
of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON.— Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  bise-lane. 
Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  January  1. 


A.  N.  Armani,  esq. 

J.  M.  Blashfield,  esq, 
R.  P.  Browne,  esq. 

G.  W.  Baker,  esq. 

G.  Briand,  esq. 

V.  Bellman,  esq. 

J.  Clarke,  esq. 

R.  L Curtis,  esq. 

E.  Carter,  esq. 

H.  Chris'  io,  esq 
H.  W.  Cooper,  esq. 

J.  Dale,  esq. 

W.  W.  Dennis,  esq. 
H.  Dodd.  esq. 

G.  H.  Ellis,  esq. 

J.  Glenn,  esq 

P.  C.  Hardwick,  esq. 


nONORARY  STEWARDS, 
i H.  C.  Holland,  esq.  I 
J.  Husler,  esq. 

I T.  Jackson,  esq.  j 
I J.  Jay,  esq. 

I W.  Jeakes,  esq. 

| R.  W.  Kennard,  esq. 

| G.  Looke,  esq. 

| S.  Lee,  esq. 

J.  Lee,  esq. 


W.  Lee,  esq. 

I C.  Lucas  esq. 
i J.  Little,  esq. 

1 G.  McLennan,  esq. 
I W.  Mosley,  esq. 

! A.  Mason,  esq. 

\ T.  Magnus,  esq. 


O.  Myers,  esq. 

T.  Nesham,  esq. 

W.  Norris, esq. 

T.  N.ve,  esq. 

T.  Peake,  esq. 

M.  Pass,  esq. 

C.  Richardson,  esq. 

T.  Sterling,  esq. 

B.  Stevens,  esq. 

J.  Tnvlor,  esq. 

J.  Tillett,  esq. 

U.  Trecgon,  esq. 

S.  Watkins,  esq. 
W.  Webb.  esq. 

I E.  Wallis,  esq. 

T.  Wallis,  esq. 


1,  1852. 


CIVANS’S  MINERAL  OXIDE  l’AINl’S. 

Lj  Office.  9,  Pliilpot-Iane.  London 

Green S83-  Cwt. 

Lead  Colour 25s.  „ 

Stone  or  Drab 25*.  .. 

Black  »*• 

Dark  Brown « 

Yellow  for  Tarpauliugsi 33a 

Packages  of  1 Cwt.  aud  upwards  are  not  charged. 

These  preparations  ofthe  Mineral  Oxide  Paints  will  be  found 


durable 

other  paint.  ...  , 

They  are  proof  against  atmospn 


of  which  the  following  testimonials  ai 


economical  than  any 
action,  gases,  and  salt  water. 


sufficient  evidence. 
‘‘8.  Billitcr-sqnnre, 

“ TheE result 'of1  the  trial  of  your  Mineral  Oxide  Paints 
Buoys  manufacture-*  ,Vw'  ,h“ 


i the 


ACTING  STEWARDS. 

Mr.  T.  Dwelley  I Mr-  ^ 

„ J.  Kay  .. 

„ A.  Kimberley  I 

Tickets,  One  Guinea  each,  to  he  had  at  the  T. 
at  the  Bay  Tree  Tavern,  City.. 

Bay  Tree  Tavern,  St.  Switln 


don  Tavern  ; also 

ALL  ARD,  Secretary, 
lane,  March  i,  1853. 


...  __  for  the  service  of  the  Honourable 

Commission  ofthe  Trinity  House,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
as  it  respects  the  quality  and  the  durability  of  the  Paints,  and 

th.®  you  are^ataUierty  to  make  use  of  this  testimonial  in  their 
favour  “ We  arc.  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  Servants, 
tavour,  (Signed)  “ BROWN,  LENNOX,  and  CO.” 

“4,  Wharf  Canal-road,  Kingslnnd-road, 

••  g,B  London,  April  26.1851. 

‘•We  have  used  vonr  paint  on  the  various  gasworks  which 
we  have  constructed  during  tile  last  seven  years,  and  have  no  hcsi- 
lation  in  stating  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  durable  oovering  fo* 

«nwe  sfiaji  continue  to  use  and  recommend  it  as  heretofore. 

“ We  are.  Sir, yours  obediently, 

(Signed!  " WESTWOOD  and  WRIGHTS.” 
Other  testimonials  can  he  had  on  application. 
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ART -UNION 

444,  WEST 


OF  LONDON, 

STRAND. 


INSTITUTED  1837. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER,  10™  VICTORIA,  1846. 


$resrtrent. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MONTEAGLE. 


Vice=lfJmrtrents. 

HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND;  THE  MOST  NOBLE  THE  MARQUIS  OF  NORTHAMPTON. 


RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OF  ARUNDEL  AND 
SURREY,  M.P. 

JOHN  AULDJO,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.G.S. 

SIR  CHARLES  BARRY,  R.A.  F.R.S. 

THOS.  BELL,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 

JOHN  BRITTON,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

B.  B.  CABBELL,  ESQ.  M.P.  F.R.S. 

THE  REV.  EDWARD  COLERIDGE. 

DOMINIC  COLNAGHI,  ESQ. 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  M.D.  F.L.S. 

CHARLES  JOHN  DIMOND,  ESQ. 

GEORGE  DODD,  ESQ.  M.P. 

THOMAS  L.  DONALDSON,  ESQ. 

W.  DUCKWORTH,  ESQ. 


Council. 

THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ELY. 

WILLIAM  EWART,  ESQ.  M.P. 

F.  J.  FIELD,  ESQ. 

JOHN  S.  GASKOIN,  ESQ. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

BARON  L.  DE  GOLDSMID. 

T.  CHARLES  HARRISON,  ESQ.  F.R.S. 
EDWARD  HAWKINS,  ESQ.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
HENRY  HAYWARD,  ESQ. 

RIGHT  HON.  LORD  CHIEF  JUSTICE  JERVIS. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LONDESBOEOUGH. 
WILLIAM  C.  MACREADY,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

JOHN  MARTIN,  ESQ.  M.P. 

THEODORE  MARTIN,  ESQ. 


RICHARD  MORRIS,  ESQ. 

THE  REV.  G.  F.  W.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

S.  M.  PETO,  ESQ.  M.P. 

J.  R.  PLANCHE,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  ESQ.  F.S.A. 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PAUL’S. 
JAMES  STEWART,  ESQ. 

HON.  MR.  JUSTICE  TALFOURD. 

MR.  SERJEANT  THOMPSON,  F.S.A. 

R.  ZOUCH  S.  TROUGHTON,  ESQ. 

CAPTAIN  B.  H.  VERNON. 

SIR  GARDNER  WILKINSON,  F.R.S. 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  ESQ.  ALDERMAN. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  CURRENT  YEAR. 

THE  SUBSCRIPTION-LIST  CLOSES  31st  MARCH  INST. 


Every  Subscriber  of  One  Guina  for  1852  will  be  entitled  to  : — 

I.  AN  IMPRESSION  OF  A LARGE  AND  COSTLY  PLATE,  thoroughly  national  in  its  character,  engraved 
in  line  by  W.  PIoll,  from  the  Picture  by  W.  P.  Frith,  A.R.A.  “ An  English  Merry-making  in  thb 
Olden  Time  •”  and 

II.  TilE  CHANCE  OF  OBTAINING  ONE  OF  THE  PRIZES  to  be  allotted  at  the  General  Meeting  in  April, 
which  will  include — 

1.  THE  RIGHT  TO  SELECT  FOR  HIMSELF  A VALUABLE  WORK  OF  ART  FROM  ONE 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS. 

2.  BRONZE  STATUETTES,  “ Satan  Dismayed,”  from  the  100/.  premium  model,  by  II.  H.  Armstead. 

3.  PARIAN  STATUETTES,  “ Solitude,”  from  the  50/.  premium  model,  by  J.  Lawlor. 

4.  TAZZAS  IN  CAST  IRON,  from  a model,  by  E.  W.  Wyon,  after  designs  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A LARGE  PLATE,  engraved  in  line,  by  W.  Finden,  from 

Hilton's  celebrated  picture,  “ The  Crucifixion ;”  and 

6.  PROOF  IMPRESSIONS  OF  A PLATE  of  “ Queen  Philippa  interceding  for  the  Burgesses  of 

Calais ,”  now  being  engraved  by  H.  Robinson,  from  the  Original  Prize  Picture  by 
H.  C.  Selous. 


THE  PRINT  OF 

"In  (Bnglislj  JEmg-ntnliing  in  tge  dblhn  €\mf 

is  ready  for  delivery  at  the  Office,  on  payment  of  the  Subscription. 


444,  West  Strand,  Feb.  14,  1852. 


GEORGE  GODWIN,  \ Honorary 
LEWIS  POCOCK,  J Secretaries. 
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rpARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

X during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROl’E  used  liy  Uuilders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees 
_ . Orders  ner 


temporary  Awnings  oi 


,r  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 


o-t  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  1'IUOOTT  115  Fore-street, 
City,  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty  s Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


/'"'HURCH  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone 

\_y  and  finish,  at  is.  per  lb.  Peals  of  bells  recast  and  auemented. 
House  bells,  with  turned  edges  and  wrought-iron  clappers,  at 
lOld  per  lb.  Cocks  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.— Apply  to 
BARRETT  and  OSBORNE,  Bishopsgate  Foundry,  Skinner-street. 
[London. 


c 


HURCH  and  TURRET  BELLS 

ight,  and 


tuned.  Ship,  plantation,  house. 
6hecp,  cup,  nud  clock  bells  of 
any  size. 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS 

Tuned  to  the  chromatic  scale, 
with  improved  clappers,  and 
pegged  on  a new  system,  which 

Jives  asuperior  tone  and  facility 
jr  ringing. 

Mcmorinl  Brasses,  Pulpit 
Lights,  and  Brackets,  &c. 
Old  Bells  recast  or  taken  in 

exchange.  

J.  WARNER  & SONS, 
BELL  FOUNDERS, 
ENGIN1  EBS,  ft c. 


Q TEAM-ENGINES  of  every  description.  Corn 

0 and  Flour  Mills,  Paper  Machines,  ling  Engines,  Saw  Mills, 
Sugar  Mills,  Water-wheels,  Girders,  and  all  other  sorts  or  Iron 
Castings,  manufactured  by  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  Strathedeu 
Works,  Cupar  Fife.—  JAMES  MELROSE,  Agent,  78,  Halton- 
garden.  


Q TEAM-ENGINE  BOILERS  of  every  descrip- 

0 tion,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Gasometers,  Ship  'tanks.  Sugar 
and  Salt  Pans,  Canal  Boats,  Cisterns,  atid  General  Wrong  it- 
iron work,  manufactured  by  MELROSE  and  COWLEY,  Bradley 


ironwork. 
W orks, 
garden. 


Bilston,  Staffordshire.— Office  in  London,  78,  Hatton- 


CTEAM  BOILER  for  SALE— A new  STEAM 

0 BOILER,  3(1  feet  long  by  6 feet  (i  inches  in  diameter,  made 
from  Thomcycroft's  Bests.  Crown  plates  1 inch  thick,  with  8-incli 
ends,  of  charcoal  iron,  flanged,  and  two  20  mol;  lines  through  the 
same,  which  has  been  proved  to  a pressure  ot  100  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Price  141.  10s.  per  ton.  delivered  at  Camden  station.— I or 
further  particulars  npply  to  Mr.  JAMES  MELROSE,  Metal-agent, 
Jcc.  78,  1 iatton-garden. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  ENGINEER?,  GAS-FITTERS, 
SMITHS.  &e. 

T 7 P.  M'CARTHY,  7,  Beech-street,  Barbican, 

f • Iron,  Steel,  and  Tinplate  Merchant,  wholesale  dealer  in 
Zinc,  Metal,  and  Gas -fittings,  bees  to  inform  parlies  connected 
with  the  above  trades  that  he  has  a large  stuck  of  these  materials 
on  hand,  which  he  is  selling  at  the  very  lowest  rate,  ami  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  a complete  list  of  prices  upon  receiving  a letter  to 

^'sheetrino,  21s.  per  cwt. ; sheet  iron,  best  quality,  Os.  fid.  perewt. ; 
galvanised  sheet  iron  from  18s.  (Id.  perewt. ; bar  iron,  7^  6d.  per  cwt. ; 
Strip  brass.  Old.  per  lb. ; wrought  iron  gas  tube,  from  ltd.  per  tout , 
composition  pipe.  23s.  per  cwt. : tin  pipe,  llld.  per  lb. ; brass  tube, 
11  Id.  per  lb.  ; copper  tube,  Is.  Id.  per  lb.  ; spring  steel,  20s.  per  cwt. 
old  metals  bought  or  taken  iu  exchange. 

The  trade  supplied  with  all  kiuds  of  iron  and  brass  gasfittings. 
Lacquered  cased  tubing  for  shop-rails,  &c.  from  4d.  per  foot. 


Y°k 


SALE,  upwards  of  200  ORNAMENTAL 

PLASTER  CASTS  of  SCROLLS,  FOLIAGE,  HEADS, 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

GUTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

RINGS.— These  Rings  have  been  much  approved  b,v  the 
Faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had,  cither  with  or  without  loopB  :-Sizoi : 1 inch  diameter. 
1 1 inch  ditto,  2 inch  ditto,  2J  inch  ditto,  3 inch  ditto,  3J  inch  ditto. 
TUBING.  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.  manfaotured  by  tho 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-BUBBER 

JL  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes,  Fire  Engines. 
Manure  Pumps,  4c.-J.VMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Goswcll-road  Loudon,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 

which  is  uow  manufactured  from  1 " 1"- 

'■  to  100  feet,  and  of  vi 


resist  great  pressure  of  any 


a application  at  the 


BREWERIES, 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*»*  Testimonials  may  l>_ 

Manufactory. 

N B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  steam  Engiues,  outauy  size  to  order. 


H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT’S  MODEL  HOUSES 


n? 


THO.  PEAKE,  Class  27- — . 


3^ 


SQUARE  PAVING-TILES. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “ THE  BUILDER.” 


. g.PAle  O 


; i-yMiBiTiaUlllL 


correspondence, — intended  to  promote  truth,  as  well  as  justice,  as  far 
illingness  to  pay  for  the  whole  as  an  advertisement. 


oTt, Tt  ,3  not  because  mutual  advantage  may  n»'u  “ ‘ r:,| 

ns  rather  frequently  from  the  origin  of  your  journal,  that.  I sohcit  you  to  publish  the  ki  i g 
aa  thnv  mav  reach,  on  the  subject  to  which  they  have  reference  ; but  I ask  it  on  the  gr 

03  J 3 , , , , • , . -nTnn  ollr>h  course  as  the  present  being  taken,  viz.  first,  myself;  second,  the  several  authors  of  such  publications  as 

Premising  that  three  parties  appear  to  stand  in  nee  , e one  now  complained  of;  and  third,  the  public,  in  all  countries  and  in  nil  futuro  time.  Premising  further, 

had  six  months  previously  contained  statements  diffen  g •■Vitruvius,  jun.”  (whose  letter  verbatim  appears  below),  in  addition  to  a question,  or  so  as  to  whether  the 

that  in  the  “ Manchester  Guardian  of  the  1/  th  January  last,  ' viiruvius  i ^ brickg  „ might  be  had>  but  mado  nQ  inquiry  a3  to  the  other  ■•  materials  and  fittings 

mode  of  construction  had  been  adopted  el8®''^er®’ , 7 the  (ilcg  was^equally  gratuitous  as  its  purport  is  unfair  ; nor  can  its  nature  be  improved  by  the  equally  unsought 

a fact  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  appendage  to  the  r^  y lastly  t2at.  the  tiles  in  (as  one  approaches  the  houses)  the  left-hand  ground-floor  rooms  were  the  only  ones 

information  as  to  the  Honorary  Architect  that  accompan  e ■ . * to  the  occupation  by  a policeman  and  his  family  of  the  other  tiled-floor  rooms  there  ; and  that  evidently, 

exhibited  at  Knightsbkidob.  with  rare ’exceptions,  to  the manufactured  by  the  firm  alluded  to,  but  by  myself,  and  were  supplied  as  an  item 
iS ,—g  to  <h.  prio.  p.id  for  purposes. 

With  the  above  observation.,  I beg  to  enclose  copies  of  four  lettor.  for  publication  at 


4,  Wharf,  City-road-basin,  London ; and  Tho  Tileries,  Tunstall,  March,  1852. 


Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  PEAKE,  Proprietor  of  Peake's  Terro-Metallic. 


(No.  I.— Copy.) 

“ Vitruvius,  jun."  to  the  “ Manchester  Guardian." 

“ To  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  ‘ MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.’ 

(•Km Presuming  that  yon  and  many  of  your  readers  here  had  opportunities  of 

i-  ,i.n  Model  Cottaces  erected  near  the  Crystal  Palaco,  at  Knightsbndge,  I 
3' be flad to know if  tSa or thejare  aware  of  the  plan  having  been  adopted  m 
T^cmdon  or  elsewhere,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiment,  especially  in  an 
«/?/StomicalDolnt  of  view,  comparing  the  cost  of  building  with  the  rent  produced. 

iFyou  know  where  the  glazed  hollow  bricks  may  be  procured,  and  at  what 
nrice  ner’l  000,  to  be  delivered  at  Manchester  and  at  Preston  respectively, 
pnee  P > > .•  j am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 


“January,  1852.” 


VITRUVIUS,  Jun. 


(No.  II.— Copy.) 

Messrs.  John  Ridgway  and  Co.  to  the  “ Manchester  Guardian 
“ To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Manchester  Guardian.’ 

“ Sir, -We  beg  to  reply  to  the  inquiry,  of  your  correspondent  ‘ Vitruvius,  jun.’  that 
we  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  patent  glazed  hollow  bricks  which  are  used  m the  in- 
terior of  Prince  Albert's  model  cottages,  Knightsbndge  We  have  U®' 

pared  others,  and  much  better,  for  the  exterior  oi  the  Waterworks  Tower,  at J*ugby 
We  have  not,  as  yet,  been  in  a condition  to  supply  the  article  for  the  erection  of  other 
cottages.  Having  perfected  tho  enrolment  of  our  patent  , we  are  now  preparing  our 
works,  and  shall  shortly  be  ready  to  execute  orders.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  ready  to 
receive  application,  and  to  give  every  requisite  information. 

..  fiespeotfully  you,,.  ^ „a  c0. 

“ Cauldon-place,  Staffordshire  Potteries,  Jan.  22,  1852.  PT  ,, 

“The  Prince's  Cottages  were  planned  and  executed  by  H.  Roberts,  esq.  of  London  : 
the  tiles  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Haywood,  Brownhills,  in  the  Staffordshire 
Potteries.” 

(No.  III. — Copy.) 

Mr.  Pealce  to  H.  Roberts,  esq. 

“4  Wharf,  City-road  Basin,  London,  4th  February,  1852. 

ii  gin It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  I have  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  a sub- 

j ect  calculated  to  do  me  injury,  in  a way  which  I have  not  been  able  to  reconcile 

with  either  justice  or  truth.  ...... 

“ Iu  order  to  enable  you  to  comprehend  my  meaning,  without  much  trespass  on 
vour  time  I beg  to  enclose  from  the  ‘ Manchester  Guardian’  of  the  24th  ultimo,  the 
subject  referred  to,  appended  to  a letter  by  ‘ Jno.  Ridgway  and  Co.’  in  these  words 
* The  tiles  were  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hay  wood,  Broumhills,  in  the  Staffordshire 

I reflect  that  Mr.  Ridgway  is  doubtless  the  writer  of  these  words,  and  that 
his  professions  of  friendship  towards  me  have  been  so  marked ; considering  also  what 


has  appeared  in  respect  of  the  tiles  in  ‘ The  Builder,'  17tli  May,  1851 ; ‘ The  Labourers’ 
Friend,’  June  ditto;  as  well  as  in  the  large  number  of  handbills  distributed  at  the  Model 
Cottages  in  the  Crystal  Palace  ; considering  the  interest  which  Mr.  Ridgway  had  as  an 
inducement  to  peruse  carefully  all  that  was  issued  relative  to  the  subject,  lam  unable 
to  refrain  from  tho  apprehension  that  because  I have  not  adopted  his  Patent  Kilns, 
although  so  long  and  sedulously  urged  to  do  so,  nor  had  so  much  confidence  as  to  adopt 
his  advice  in  another  negotiation  as  to  real  property,  is  this  persecution  launched 
ngaiust  me,  in  a locality  so  distant  from  The  Tileries,  as  well  as  from  this  Depot,  that  it 
might  have  worked  without  my  knowledge  to  my  damage,  but  for  the  kindness  of  a 
friend. 

“ Pardon-  the  liberty  taken  by, 

“ Sir,  your  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

“To  H.  Roberts,  esq.  10, Connaught-square.”  “THOS.  PEAKE. 

(No.  IV.) 

Copy  of  a Teller  from  H.  Roberts,  esq.  to  Mr.  Peake. 

“ 10,  Counaught-square,  llyde-park,  4th  February,  1852. 

a gIR> — I do  not  let  one  hour  pass  without  replying  to  your  note  of  to-day’s  date, 
and  expressing  my  astonishment,  that  any  one  should  have  done  you  the  injustice  of 
publishing  the  exclusive  statement  made  in  the  postscript  to  the  letter  in  the  ‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’  signed  Jno.  Ridgway  and  Co.  which  yon  have  sent  me. 

“ Your  tiles  were  used  to  the  same  extent  in  U.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert’s  Model  Houses 
as  those  of  Messrs.  Haywood,  and  I consider  them  fully  equal  in  quality,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  subsequently  ordered  roofing  tiles  from  you  to  bo  sent  into  Scotland  for 
the  Earl  of  Galloway. 


compartments  of  the  model  structure,  placed  in  tho  Exhibition,  by  tho  Society 
for  Improving  tho  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  were  laid  with  your  tiles,  and 
although  trodden  on,  probably  by  some  millions  of  persons,  they  appeared  to  wear 


.^.i.arkably  well. 

“ I wish  that  von,  or  some  other  enterprising  manufacturer,  would  direct  attention 
to  the  glazing  of  hollow  bricks,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  the  same  process  as  is 
adopted  at  Sunderland,  in  the  lining  of  common  brown  earthenware  pans;  the  effect,  I 
believe,  would  bo  very  similar  to  that  of  tho  glazed  bricks  used  in  the  Prince's  Model 
Houses,  the  cost  of  which  preclude  their  general  use. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  obedieDt  servant, 

“ HENRY  ROBERTS, 

“ Hon.  Architect  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert's  Model  Houses,  and  to  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes. 

“Mr.  Thos. Peake. 

“ The  glazed  bricks  used  in  the  Prince’s  Model  Houses  arc  not  ‘ Patent  Glazed 
Hollow  Bricks,’  as  designated  by  Messrs.  Ridgway  and  Co.  but  the  larger  portion  of 
them  are  glazed  ‘ Patent  Bonded  Hollow  Bricks,’  the  patent  being  for  tho  form  of 
brick,  and  not  for  the  glazing ; at  least,  I am  not  aware  of  Messrs.  R.  and  Co.  having 
any  patent  for  the  process  of  glazing  such  bricks.” 
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SATURDA  r,  MARCH  27,  1852. 


N the  present  number  of  our 
journal,  we  give  a view  of  the 
addition  about  to  be  made  on 
the  west  side  of  Somerset  Housej 
in  completion  of  the  original 


design  * 

Somerset  House,  as  we  now  see  it,  the  work 
of  Sir  William  Chambers,  was  commenced  in 
1776,  and  was  in  progress  more  than  fourteen 
years,  since,  it  appears  by  a report  laid  before 
Parliament  in  1790,  that  334, 703/.  had  been 
then  expended,  and  that  an  additional  sum  of 
33,500 /.  was  still  wanting  to  complete  the 
building.  According  to  Mr.  Brayley,  in 
“ Britton’s  Public  Buildings  of  London,” 
which  contains  a plan  and  five  views  of  the 
structure,  full  half  a million  of  money  was 
ultimately  expended  upon  it,  and  it  was  then 
left  unfinished.  The  whole  of  the  accounts, 
we  may  mention,  have  recently  turned  up,  and 
will  probably  afford  matter  for  publication. 

That  Chambers  was  not  more  correct  in  his 
judgment  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  the  work 
than  some  architects  of  modern  days,  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that,  in  a report  presented 
by  him  to  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  he 
thought,  though  there  were  difficulties  which 
prevented  accurate  computation,  that  the  cost 
certainly  would  not  exceed  250,000/.  What  do 
we  now  care  whether  it  cost  a quarter  of  a 
million  or  half  a million ; and  how  much  does 
the  question  affect  the  opinion  we  form  of  the 
building  and  its  designer?  Nothing.  Nor 
will  any  ask  a century  hence,  when  contem- 
plating some  of  the  buildings  “ run  up  ” in  our 
time  (if  they  last  so  long),  what  these  cost, 
or  find  in  the  small  outlay,  if  they  should 
ask,  any  reason  for  withholding  condemnation. 
Prudence  and  circumstances  must,  of  course, 
regulate  expenditure.  If  we  must  have  a 
building  for  a particular  purpose,  and  have 
only  a certain  sum  of  money,  the  building 
must  necessarily  be  just  what  we  can  get  for 
that  money.  But  those  who  build  for  the 
approbation  of  posterity  must  care  nothing 
about  the  outlay : they  must  do  their  best  so 
far  as  they  go,  and  leave  those  who  come 
after  to  finish  it.  Posterity  will  not  ask.  What 
did  it  cost  ? 

The  first  Somerset  House  had  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset,  known  as  the  Protector.  It  was 
.commenced  about  1548,  and  was  not  finished 


was  made  the  residence  of  some  of  our  queens. 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  her  ladies  appear  to 
have  had  much  fun  there,  appearing  “ like  so 
many  sea  nymphs  or  nereides.”  The  queen 
of  Charles  I.  made  it  the  head  quarters  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  established  there  a 
convent  of  Capuchin  friars.  In  1642  the 
Parliament  ordered  “the  images  and  monu- 
ments of  idolatry  in  the  chapel  there  to  be 
demolished,”  and  the  friars  to  be  sent  into 
France.  Here  died  Inigo  Jones ; and  during 
the  occupation  of  the  building  by  the  wife  of 
Charles  II.  it  became  the  reputed  scene  of  the 
mysterious  murder  of  Sir  Edmund-Bury  God- 
frey. In  1775  “Buckingham  House”  was 
settled  on  Queen  Charlotte  in  lieu  of  Somerset 
House ; and  under  an  Act  of  Parliament  the 
latter  structure  was  taken  down,  and  the  pre- 
sent building  erected  to  contain  certain  public 
offices. 

When  we  say  that  Somerset  House  is  one 
of  the  finest  structures  of  which  the  metropolis 
can  boast,  we  scarcely  give  it  the  precedence  it 
deserves.  The  admirable  proportions  and 
excellent  details  of  the  Strand  front,  the  elegance 
of  the  open  vestibule  leading  into  the 
noble  court-yard  around  which  the  offices  are 
placed,  the  internal  distribution,  the  river  front, 
though  not  without  objectionable  points,  and 
the  decoration  of  the  interior,  have  obtained 
for  the  architect  the  praise  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge.  As  a piece  of  masonry,  it 
is  unrivalled : the  masks  of  river  deities  on 
the  key-stones  of  the  arches,  by  Carlini  and 
Wilton,  are  admirably  executed. 

Of  course  it  was  abused  at  the  time.  One 
Williams,  under  the  name  of  Anthony  Pasquin, 
published  a clever  but  wholly  disingenuous 
attack  on  the  building,  which  is  partly  re- 
printed in  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt’s  admirable 
edition  of  Chambers’s  “Treatise  on  Civil  Archi- 
tecture,” known  to  all  our  professional  readers  ; 
at  all  events  it  ought  to  be.  The  soundness 
of  the  charges  may  be  judged  of  by  two  or 
three  paragraphs.  He  says:  — 

“ This  surprising,  stupendous,  and  extraordinary 
heap  of  stones  was  called  into  order  by  the  magic 
voice  of  that  pine-apple  of  knighthood,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  at  the  command  of  the  great  and  sapient 
council  of  this  realm  in  1774.  It  occupies  a space 
of  500  feet  in  depth  and  800  feet  in  width,  and  is 
altogether  a most  astonishing  assemblage  of  con- 
tradictory objects.  The  entrance,  or  atrium,  is  so 
unappropriate  that  it  looks  like  the  narrow  mouth 
of  economy,  through  which  we  grope  our  passage 
to  the  vast  stomach  of  national  ruin.  The  arcade 
is  borrowed  from  the  slrada  della  dora  grossa,  at 
Turin.” 

“ There  is  an  unfortunate  allusion  to  royalty. 
The  entablatures  of  this  vestibule  are  covered  with 
cyphers,  emblematic  and  appertaining  to  the  King, 
Queen,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Surely  no  true  sub- 
ject can  approve  of  annexing  the  characters  of 
cyphers  to  such  august  personages ! If  there  is 
any  novelty  or  genius  evident  in  this  sportiveness  of 
fancy,  it  is  so  thoroughly  republican  and  indecent, 
that  it  should  immediately  be  effaced.” 


in  1553,  when  he  lost  his  head,  partly  because 
he  had  built  sumptuous  houses,  “ leaving  the 
King’s  poore  souldiers  unpaid  of  their  wages.” 
The  design  of  the  building  has  been  attri- 
buted to  John  of  Padua,  described  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  as  “ Devizer  of  His  Majesty’s 
Buildings.”  In  a folio  of  designs  by  John 
Thorpe,  now  in  the  Soane  Museum,  the  first 
drawing  is  a ground  plan  of  old  Somerset 
House;  but  in  what  way  Thorpe  was  con- 
nected with  the  building  (if  at  all)  does  not 
appear. 

After  the  attainder  of  the  Protector, 
Somerset  House  devolved  to  the  Crown,  and 
* See  page  201. 


And  again — 

“ The  names  of  the  sculptors  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  decoration  of  the  exterior,  are  Car- 
lini,  Wilton,  Geracci,  Nollekens,  and  Bacon.  I 
have  chronicled  them  as  sculptors,  not  statuaries, 
as  neither  appears  to  have  cut  a figure  in  this  busi- 
ness ! ’ ’ 

The  smartness  of  the  jeu  d' esprit  has  saved 
it  from  the  oblivion  it  deserved. 

The  east  wing  of  Somerset  House  was  left 
incomplete  by  Chambers;  but  in  1829  the 
vacant  space  was  filled  up  from  the  designs  of 
Sir  Robert  Smirke  with  the  buildings  for  King’s 
College.  The  west  side,  or  that  next  Wel- 
lington-street,  has  remained  unfinished  till 
now,  flanked  by  some  ungainly  brick  dwelling- 


houses,  springing  out  of  a deep  pit.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  consolidation  of  the  Boards  of 
Excise,  Stamps  and  Taxes,  &c.  into  one 
Board  (the  Inland  Revenue),  it  became  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  Excise  Office,  in  Broad- 
street,  City,  and  bring  all  the  establishment 
under  one  roof  at  Somerset  House;  and  Mr. 
James  Pennethorne,  the  architect  to  the  Board 
of  Works,  was  directed  to  make  designs  for 
the  completion.  By  the  alteration  proposed,  a 
large  annual  saving  will  be  effected,  and  the 
cost  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  met  by  the 
sale  of  the  old  Excise  Office,  so  that  no  ex- 
pense, we  understand,  will  be  incurred  by  the 
public  for  the  completion  of  this  side  of 
Somerset  House. 

The  whole  extent  of  the  new  front  is  300 
feet.  At  the  south  end  the  new  building  is 
kept  about  25  feet  behind  the  river  front,  so 
that  the  uniformity  of  that  front  may  not  be 
interfered  with.  All  the  details  are  to  be 
copied  exactly  from  existing  parts  of  Somerset 
House;  but  the  centre  portion  of  the  new 
front  (which  will  not  be  seen  from  any  point 
of  view  at  the  same  time  with  the  river  front) 
has  an  attic,  and  the  chamber-windows  are 
heightened,  to  meet  internal  requirements. 

The  sculptures,  we  are  informed,  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a first-rate  man. 

The  north  wing  projects  about  55  feet ; the 
south  wing  about  48  feet;  and  there  is  a want 
of  squareness  in  the  arrangement  of  them 
produced  by  an  adherence  to  the  line  of  street 
(if  the  plan  now  before  us  be  correct),  the  pro- 
bable ill  effect  of  which  may  be  usefully  re- 
considered by  the  able  architect  engaged.  It 
has  been  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers 
that  in  consequence  of  certain  arrangements 
made  by  the  present  administration,  the  pro- 
posed addition  will  not  be  proceeded  with. 
We  cannot  learn,  however,  that  there  is  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  correct.  Tenders 
for  the  execution  of  the  south  wing  will  be 
received  this  week,  and  others  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  will  speedily  follow. 

OF  THE  MAINTENANCE  AND  RESTORA- 
TION OF  ANCIENT  MONUMENTS, 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
ROYAL  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

The  reparation  of  public  monuments  is  a 
question  mixed  up  with  a variety  of  feelings  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  influenced  by 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  which,  however,  are 
entitled  to  our  respect  and  consideration.  It 
therefore  becomes  a subject  deserving  to  be 
fully  and  dispassionately  analysed,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  its  bearings 
under  every  point  of  view. 

There  is  a class  of  the  lovers  of  antiquity, 
—earnest,  deep,  and  true — who  think  that 
as  there  is  a pedantry  in  literature,  so  there 
may  be  also  a pedantry  in  archaeology  and 
picturesqueness;  and  to  whom  it  appears  that, 
in  all  this  strife  of  antiquarian  and  artistic 
opinion,  one  great  leading,  it  might  be  said,  con- 
clusive, consideration,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of, 
namely,  the  intention  of  the  royal  founders  of 
these  tombs.  They  would  ask,  what  was  the 
original  aim  and  object  of  the  erectors  of  these 
memorials  of  departed  worth  ? Was  it  not  to 
hand  down  the  memory  of  the  virtues  and 
other  qualities  of  the  deceased;  to  bring  vividly 
before  the  people  of  each  successive  age  the 
remembrance  of  former  glory?  A lesson  to 
posterity,  a testimony  of  pious  duty  ? Was  it 
for  perpetuity  or  for  a century  or  two  ? If  the 
latter,  why  were  they  so  liberally  and  munifi- 
cently endowed  for  their  maintenance  and  reli- 
gious observances?  We  must  all  admit  the 
object  of  the  royal  founders  to  have  been  this, 
that  the  monuments  should  be  maintained.  Have 
we  a right  by  neglect  to  permit  this  intention 
to  lapse  ? We  have  not  inherited  these  memo- 
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rials  to  allow  them  to  perish.  What  if,  during 
times  of  strife  and  revolution,  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence has  defaced  and  injured  them, — ought  we 
not  to  repair  the  wanton  destruction,  and  to 
efface  the  memory  of  an  act  dishonouring  to 
humanity  ? 

Let  us  fancy  the  shade  of  the  mighty  con- 
queror of  Agincourt,  regarding  with  wonder 
the  mere  fragment  of  his  monument,  once 
raised  with  so  much  cost  and  magnificence, 
and  imagine  his  indignant  reply,  when  ad- 
dressed in  the  following  terms.  “Sire,  you 
have,  by  your  noble  character  and  deeds,  ac- 
quired a place  in  the  affections  and  respect  of 
Englishmen.  Behold  your  tomb  ! The  stone 
is  decayed,— yet  could  be  easily  and  authenti- 
cally restored  : the  niches  are  without  the 
groups  with  which  they  were  once  adorned, 
and  rendered  full  of  meaning;  but  we  have 
artists  of  learning,  who  could,  from  the  sub- 
jects still  existing  around  the  canopy,  restore 
the  sculptures  with  faithfulness  and  truth, 
although  not  the  precise  ones  which  once 
existed,  for  of  them  there  is  no  fragment  left. 
From  authentic  memorials  we  could  restore 
the  head  and  hands,  and  invest  the  wood  block 
with  its  metal  covering.  We  could  restore  the 
couchant  dogs  at  your  feet,  and  the  angels 
under  your  pillow.  And  once  again,  instead 
of  the  crumbling  stone  and  the  shapeless 
headless  block,  your  tomb  might  be  worthy 
England’s  mighty  sovereign,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Agincourt.  But  the  scrupulous 
antiquarian,  distrustful  of  an  exact  transcript 
of  what  was  once  there,  forbids  the  stone  to 
be  restored,  the  statue  to  resume  its  parts,  and 
the  tomb  of  their  mighty  monarch  to  be  a 
decent  memorial  of  thy  noble  worth  !” 

Are  we  not,  then,  called  upon  to  respect  the 
intention  of  the  erectors  of  these  noble  memo- 
rials ? Most  of  the  work  that  is  required  to 
be  done  to  the  royal  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey  demands  only  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  no  novelty  of  invention. 
The  operation  would  to  a degree  be  merely 
mechanical  in  the  well-informed  artisan,  who, 
wndtr  the  direction  of  the  judicious  architect 
of  the  Abbey  would  have  only  to  copy 
with  truthfulness  and  spirit  the  remains  still 
spared. 

Is  the  genius  of  a Torrell  better  understood 
without  the  restoration  of  the  sceptre  and 
tabernacle  work,  and  other  accompaniments  of 
the  exquisite  figure  of  Eleanor  of  Castile  ? 
Can  the  beauty  of  the  design  of  the  mosaic 
work  of  Peter  of  Rome  be  more  easily  appre- 
ciated by  a few  scanty  fragments  inlaid  by  his 
artisans — for  he  himself  had  possibly  never  laid 
a tessera — than  when  identically  completed  by 
English  workmen?  Queen  Philippa  has  lost 
her  fingers : does  this  add  to  her  antiquarian 
identity  ? 

But  there  is  this  very  important  considera- 
tion connected  with  the  restoration  of  these 
monuments,  that,  exclusive  of  the  headless 
block  of  Henry  V.  not  one  of  the  effigies  re- 
quires touching,  excepting  the  hands  of  Phi- 
lippa, already  noticed.  The  main  proof  of 
identity  as  regards  these  monuments,  is  in  the 
statue,  not  in  the  subordinate  architectural 
accompaniments.  Henry  III.  is  perfect;  so 
is  Eleanor  of  Castile;  so  is  Edward  III.; 
Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne  of  Bohemia. 
Were  all  these  statues  disfigured,  and  their 
features  mutilated,  then  might  the  propriety  of 
restoration  assume  a more  questionable  shape. 
But  when  the  mere  mechanical  portions,  as  it 
were,of  the  structure  only  require  to  he  renewed 
on  sufficiently  well  preserved  remains,  under  the 
present  architect  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  to 
whom  the  task  would  doubtless  be  entrusted, 
there  need  be  no  great  fear  of  losing  the  impress 
of  fidelityand  truth, upon  which  depends,  I freely 
admit,  so  much  of  the  value  and  respect  we 
willingly  accord  to  these  precious  monuments 
of  England’s  past  worth.  Surely  the  crum- 
bling material  is  not  to  be  more  honoured  than 
the  glory  of  art-thought  with  which  it  was  once 
invested. 

We  would  ask  the  most  impassioned  ad- 
mirer of  the  sculptures  of  antiquity,  whether 
the  arms  restored  by  Bernini  to  the  Venus 
de  Medici  have  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the 
queen  of  love  ?■  Would  the  Laocoon’s  agotiy 
appear  more  touching,  and  the  sculptor’s  con- 


ception be  better  indicated,  if  this  splendid 
group  had  been  left  to  our  days  without  the 
arms  which  Bandinelli  replaced,  and  one  of 
the  sons  unrestored  at  his  side?  Would  the 
Apollo  Belvedere  acquire  more  authenticity, 
and  give  more  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the 
beholder,  were  it  without  the  left  hand  and 
part  of  the  drapery,  and  the  right  hand  sadly 
mutilated  ? 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  would  you  have  the 
Theseus  or  the  Ilissus  of  the  Parthenon  re- 
stored ? Certainly  not ! In  the  one  case,  the 
question  is  as  to  the  renewal  of  a hand,  a foot, 
or  an  arm  ; and  the  mere  mechanical  restora- 
tion of  these  puts  us  at  once  in  possession  of 
the  whole  design.  But  in  the  other,  the  state 
of  dilapidation  is  unhappily  so  complete,  that 
the  appreciation  of  their  value  is  almost  con- 
fined to  the  artist,  and  to  those  whose 
familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and 
whose  mature  studies  of  antique  art  enable 
them  to  fill  up  the  vast  hiatus  which  time  and 
wanton  destruction  have  caus’d  in  these  unap- 
proachable remains  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  genius. 

Architecture,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially, 
as  Quatremere  de  Quincy  justly  observes,  a 
work  consisting  of  similar  parts,  which  can  by 
exact  observation  be  identically  copied  and 
reproduced.  Thus  the  angular  column  of  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  the  en- 
tablature above,  have  been  restored  ; the  ordon- 
nance  of  the  proportions  preserved,  and  the 
mind  enabled  to  value  all  the  harmony  of  its 
eurithmy.  Previously  this  was  lost.  The 
ruin  was  an  abstraction.  The  parts  were  ad- 
mirable,— the  whole  unappreciable.  Where  is 
the  most  zealous  antiquary  who  would  wish  the 
return  to  the  state  of  ruin?  In  fact,  to 
restore  is  to  preserve.  Without  this  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  Chapel  might  be  a ruin,  and  its 
magic  interior  at  this  moment  strewed  with 
masses  of  its  former  grandeur,  lying  amidst 
grass  and  weeds,  like  the  majestic  piles  of 
S.  Bavon  at  S.  Omer,  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood 
at  Edinburgh,  or  the  many  abbey  churches  in 
England  illustrated  in  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  E.  Sharpe,  of  Lancaster. 

Vain  would  be  the  hope  to  revive  all  the 
splendour  and  the  original  state  and  dignity 
of  these  royal  tombs.  Decent  preservation 
and  repair,  however,  may  help  us  to  realise 
less  imperfectly,  less  unsubstantially,  the  beau- 
tiful and  perhaps  matchless  productions  of  a 
period  still  imperfectly  known,  little  estimated, 
often  misunderstood,  and  too  many  of  whose 
admirable  creations  are  unhappily  irretrievably 
lost.  Surely  it  is  our  duty  to  redeem  from 
their  present  state  of  degradation,  and  save 
from  absolute  decay,  these  incomparable  me- 
morials ? Shall  it  be  said  that  their  value 
consists  in  their  mutilations,  and  the  absence 
of  all  their  original  harmony,  proportion,  and 
completeness,  or  in  that  perfect  relation,  that 
exquisite  combination  of  all  the  parts,  and  that 
glorious  integrity  of  the  whole  design  which 
embodied  the  noble  conception  of  the  designer, 
and  once  rendered  them  fit  receptacles  for  the 
ashes  of  the  glorious  dead  whom  it  was  their 
destiny  to  enshrine  ? 

But  there  is  another  collateral  point  of  view 
in  addition  to  their  historical  and  religious 
claims,  which  renders  the  due  repair  of  these 
tombs  a matter  of  national  importance.  I 
would  appeal  on  the  ground  of  the  educa- 
tional influences  which  a decent  restoration  of 
the  tombs  would  have  upon  the  public  mind. 
The  process  of  reintegration  would  create  a 
school  of  skilled  artists  in  glass  mosaics, 
metal  work,  and  enamel.  We  are  now  satis- 
fied with  confining  enamelling  to  the  smallest 
trinkets,  as  a brooch  or  a ring,  while,  four  or 
five  hundred  years  ago,  it  was  profusely 
lavished  on  the  reliquaries  and  tombs,  and 
appears  on  the  coronets  once  set  with  jewels, 
on  the  ensigns  of  dignity,  on  the  coats  of 
arms,  and  even  once  existed  on  the  incised 
brass  slabs  let  into  the  pavement.  And  should 
we  not  gain  another  source  of  brilliant  deco- 
ration by  the  revival  of  the  glass  mosaic  in  all 
its  varied  contour  and  sparkling  tones  of 
colour  ? The  visitors  would  then  be  able  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  original  design. 
There  would  be  a magnificence  of  conception 
and  brilliancy  of  effect,  that  would  instruct 


and  elevate  the  mind  of  the  observer.  OurJ 
nobles  and  our  gentry  would  entertain  a higher; 
respect  for  the  arts  of  past  times,  and  seek  tot 
apply  them  in  the  execution  of  other  monu-.;| 
ments  in  the  like  manner.  A richer  fancy! 
might  arise — a greater  love  for  the  more  elabo-j 
rately  finished  detail.  By  the  restoration  of;! 
the  paintings  on  the  canopies — no  impossibleii 
work  with  the  authentic  materials  we  have  now\| 
at  command  to  guide  us — we  should  under-rl 
stand  more  of  the  pictorial  art  of  those  times.s 
and  learn  to  love  their  simplicity,  dignity,  andi! 
grace,  enriched  by  glowing  tints  and  varied)! 
costume. 

There  is  one  striking  fact  connected  with.] 
the  state  of  decay  and  dilapidation  in  most  of)! 
the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  wellli 
worthy  remark.  The  disfigurement  in  theij 
greater  number,  whether  from  fracture  of  ther 
parts  or  disintegration  of  the  material,  does;] 
not  date  beyond  a century  and  a half.  Wheni: 
the  tomb  of  Philippa  was  recently  cleared  of)l 
some  rough  construction,  in  which  it  was  in-i 
closed  about  150  years  since,  a portion  of  ther 
Purbeck  marble  was  there  found  entire,  which,  i 
where  exposed,  had  perished.  Careful  andu 
trustworthy  chroniclers  of  the  Abbey  of  the. 
time  of  Charles  II.  describe  tombs  which  do  i 
not  now  exist.  An  old  print  shows  the  monu-i 
ment  of  John  of  Eltham  in  S.  Edmund’s' 
Chapel,  as  it  then  remained,  with  its  lofty  ; 
stone  canopy,  gables,  and  finials  complete.; 
All  these  parts  of  the  superstructure  were, ; 
according  to  Brayley,  removed  only  fifty  years  i 
since  by  Dean  Pearce.  By  the  advice,  as  I ami 
informed,  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  the  i 
ornamental  iron-work,  coeval  with  the  tombs,  s 
was  removed,  under  the  idea  that  it  afforded  t 
facility  of  reaching  and  destroying  the  carved  t 
work.  Within  the  memory  of  many,  the  i 
canopy  of  the  superb  memorial  of  Aymer  de  i 
Valance  was  in  pieces,  lying  in  the  Islip  [i 
Chapel ; and  in  Neale’s  view  it  is  represented  : 
much  dilapidated,  and  has  been  since  restored. j 
According  to  all  accounts,  the  coronation  of  , 
George  IV. — not  to  mention  more  recent  like  t; 
ceremonials  (and  on  such  occasion  the  archi-  ! 
tect  of  the  Abbey  is  superseded  by  the  officials  ! 
of  the  Board  of  Works) — was  the  cause  of 
frightful  devastations,  never  since  made  good.  I 
Mischief  and  robbery,  then,  have  done  their  t 
worst,  in  modern  time,  to  the  valuable,  and  his-  • 
torical,  and  royal  mementoes,  but  the  needful  ] 
works  which,  at  the  present  propitious  period, 
might  restore  them  to  a decent  state  of  preser-  • 
vation,  and  call  back  their  historic  worth  to  the  : 
student  and  visitor  of  the  present  day,  is  denied  ij 
by  the  timid,  not  the  enlightened  antiquarian,  J 
and  by  the  musings  and  ruinous  tendencies  of  1 
the  visionary  lover  of  the  picturesque. 

I would  then  venture  to  suggest,  that,  in  i 
order  to  afford  every  safeguard  to  a matter  t! 
connected  with  the  Crown,  a royal  commission  i 
should  issue,  addressed  to  a member  of  the  : 
royal  family,  to  the  proper  ecclesiastical  authori-  ■ 
ties,  and  to  men  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  the  ; 
mediceval  times,  learned  in  the  antique,  sober-  ■ 
minded,  intelligent  as  artists,  skilful  in  the  ; 
mechanical  workings  and  processes  of  those  ; 
periods. 

Could  we  call  in  question  the  ultimate  deci-  * 
sion  of  such  a tribunal,  appointed  for  the  main- 
tenance and  due  reparation  of  the  royal  tombs, 
with  proper  regard  for  the  authenticity  of  each  i 
detail,  the  period  of  the  style  of  art,  and  the  ; 
authority  of  contemporaneous  memorials  ? 

To  carry  this  into  effect  properly  it  would  ! 
be  requisite  that  drawings  should  be  taken  of  ; 
every  tomb  and  casts  of  the  parts.  But  not 
of  all  at  once,  for  this  would  occupy  so  long  a 
time,  that  the  impression  of  the  subject  upon 
the  public  might  be  evaporated,  and  the  cost  ; 
might  be  considerable,  without  one  substantial 
step  taken  in  the  work  of  repair — without  one 
tomb  having  been  rescued  from  its  crumbling 
state  to  show  in  it  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions proposed. 

Let  us  then  resume  the  principles,  which 
we  have  just  considered,  in  the  following  sum- 
mary or  canons  of  repair  and  restoration  : — 

That  a commission  do  issue  from  the  Crown  for 
the  maintenance  and  due  reparation  of  the  royal 
tombs,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  Royal  Family, 
and  composed  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  one 
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of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Woods  and  Forest,  of  the  Presidents  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  Society  of  Antiquaries,  together 
with  such  other  intelligent  and  experienced  archi- 
tects, painters,  sculptors,  and  antiquaries  as  the 
Sovereign  may  consider  well  versed  and  learned  in 
the  history,  arts,  and  antiquities  of  the  country. 

That  no  restoration  of  any  monument  be  com- 
menced until  drawings  have  been  made  of  its  actual 
state,  casts  taken  of  the  portions  connected  with 
those  parts  intended  to  be  restored,  and  detailed 
illustrations  have  been  prepared  of  the  monument, 
as  proposed  to  be  repaired  or  renewed. 

That  no  work  be  proceeded  with  until  all  the 
drawings  for  the  restoration  have  been  approved  by 
the  commissioners,  and  have  received  the  asseDt  of 
the  Crown  by  the  sign  manual. 

That  no  departure  be  hazarded  from  the  authentic 
and  historic  authority  of  the  precious  original. 

That  as  regards  the  effigies  of  the  Royal  deceased, 
no  feature  be  renewed  from  fancy,  but  only  restored 
on  the  authority  of  the  most  unquestionable  existing 
likeness  of  the  individual  personage. 

That  limbs  or  the  extremities  or  minor  parts  may 
be  restored,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  character 
of  the  rest  of  the  statue. 

That  architectural  details  may  be  restored  from 
existing  remains  on  the  same  monument,  or  from 
like  parts,  or  other  similar  works  of  the  same  period. 

That  no  entire  renovation  of  a feature  of  the 
countenance  of  the  effigy  or  part  of  the  architecture 
should  take  place,  for  which  there  is  no  authority  in 
the  same  monument,  unless  there  be  an  authentic 
description  or  other  memorial  of  the  ancient  times 
relating  thereto. 

That  no  restoration  should  vary  from  the  parts 
still  extant,  either  for  the  sake  of  greater  (presumed) 
correctness  of  arrangement,  or  more  (supposed) 
purity  of  design  or  detail. 

That  none  of  the  work  should  be  designed,  di- 
rected, or  executed,  except  by  those  who  are  men  of 
established  reputation,  who  have  already  done  like 
works,  and  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  period  of  the  monument  to  be  re- 
stored. 

With  such  safeguards,  we  surely  guarantee 
the  identity  of  these  Royal  and  National 
monuments  with  their  original  conception.  I 
would  not,  I dare  not,  ask  for  perfect  renova- 
tion. I claim  only  decent  repair ; and  that  we 
may  cast  from  ourselves  the  reproach  to  which 
we  have  too  long  been  liable,  from  the  wanton 
and  wilful  neglect — I may  say  destruction — 
of  this  sacred  inheritance,  whose  actual  state  is 
dishonouring  to  the  nation  and  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live.  T.  L.  Donaldson. 


At  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
on  the  22nd  inst.  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  was  renewed,  and  it  was  ultimately 
resolved  unanimously,  “That  the  Council  be 
requested  to  draw  up  a humble  address,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  her 
Majesty  will  he  pleased  to  appoint  a com- 
mission, for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  dilapidated  condition  of  the 
Royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a 
view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  may 
be  proper  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation 
of  these  important  national  monuments ; and 
that  the  seal  of  the  Institute  be  fixed  thereto.” 


THE  NEW  DOCKS  AT  GREAT  GRIMSBY, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Grimsby,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  on  its  south  bank,  was  from  a very 
early  date  a port  of  great  consideration,  being 
even  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  be  called  upon  to  furnish 
that  monarch  with  eleven  vessels  and  170 
mariners  for  his  armament  against  Calais. 
The  gradual  blocking  up  of  the  harbour  by 
the  accumulation  of  mud  and  sand  led  to  the 
decay  of  the  port  until  it  was  renovated  by  the 
exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietors  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  who,  impressed  with  its  applicability 
from  its  sheltered  position,  being  protected 
from  the  storms  of  the  German  Ocean  by  the 
Spurn  Point  promontory,  and  having  a fine 
roadstead,  affording  a safe  and  convenient  an- 
chorage for  ships  at  all  times,  besides  its  good 
natural  harbour,  desired  to  restore  it  to  its 
former  consequence,  and  establish  there  an 
emporium  for  a large  export  and  import  trade 
with  the  Baltic  and  other  parts  of  Northern 
Europe.  A dock  was  constructed,  extending 


inland  about  a mile  southward  from  the  sea,  a 
canal  being  cut  through  the  foreshore  to  the 
entrance  ; but  this,  from  the  local  peculiarities 
of  the  Humber,  and  the  deposit  brought  down 
by  its  waters,  was  liable  to  be  silted  up,  so 
that  at  certain  times  of  the  tide  access  to  this 
dock  was  almost  impossible,  and  at  all  times  it 
was  found  to  be  very  inconvenient,  especially  for 
larger  vessels.  This  was  the  state  of  things 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
works,  and  for  a long  time  the  trade  of 
Grimsby  had  been  on  the  decline,  partly  from 
the  causes  before  mentioned,  but  principally 
from  the  fact,  that  it  had  not,  at  so  early  a 
period  as  other  places,  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved means  of  inland  transit.  When,  how- 
ever, railway  communication  began  to  be  ex- 
tended into  Lincolnshire,  when  Grimsby  was 
put  in  connection  with  London,  and  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  counties  gene- 
rally, by  means  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
East  Lincolnshire  Railways,  when  it  was 
linked  with  the  vast  manufacturing  districts  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  by  means  of  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way, no  wonder  that  the  directors  of  the  latter 
company  should  have  had  their  attention 
drawn  to,  and  have  perceived  the  great  natural 
facilities  and  opportunities  for  making  Grimsby 
a large  “ water  terminus,”  as  it  has  been  aptly 
termed,  to  these  railways.  They  purchased 
the  old  docks  and  works,  but  feeling  the  total 
inadequacy  of  these  to  carry  on  the  trade  they 
hoped  to  re-establish  here,  it  having  been  tem- 
porarily drawn  away  by  the  artificial  appliance 
offered  elsewhere,  they  determined  on  carrying 
out  the  extensive  works  now  nearly  completed, 
which,  beginning  where  the  old  works  left  off, 
at  high  water  mark,  extend  for  a distance  of 
about  five-eighthsofa  mile  seaward, and  inclose 
a space  of  nearly  140  acres,  reclaimed  from 
the  foreshore,  and  over  which  the  water  of  the 
ocean  lately  swept : one-third  of  this  is  re- 
served for  the  Crown.  The  artificial  defences 
surrounding  this  enclosure  consist  of  a wall  of 
chalk-stone  rubble,  backed  by  a puddle  bank, 
and  faced  with  piles  on  the  west  side  ; and  on 
the  east,  of  an  embankment  of  chalk  stone, 
and  a wall  of  the  same  material,  separated  by  a 
puddle  bank.  Between  these  and  opposite  to 
the  entrance  locks,  a coffer-dam,  1,500  feet  in 
length,  forming  the  arc  of  a circle,  the  versed 
sine  of  which  is  200  feet,  composed  of  three 
rows  of  whole  timber  piling,  was  constructed. 
This  required  to  beentirelyself-supporting.  and 
as  it  was  situatein  a very  exposed  position,  subject 
to  a daily  rise  of  tide  of  25  feet,  and  frequently 
to  violent  and  severe  storms,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  record  that  it  has  most  efficiently  answered 
its  purpose,  and  fully  justified  the  encomiums 
which  Sir  William  Cubitt  once  passed  upon  it, 
that  “ it  was  the  longest,  the  strongest,  the 
deepest,  and  the  soundest  work  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen.”  It  took  in  its  erection  above 
60,000  piles,  averaging  from  75  to  45  feet  long: 
it  was  taken  too  bythe  present  contractors  atthe 
sum  of  40,000/.  It  was  originally  intended  to 
have  had  but  one  entrance  to  these  docks,  but 
Government,  before  giving  their  sanction  to 
the  scheme,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the 
Admiralty,  required  an  undertaking  that  the 
entrance  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  admit 
of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamer  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  The  company’s  engineer  there- 
upon recommended  that  there  should  be 
two  locks,  one  300  feet  long  by  70  feet 
wide,  and  the  other  200  feet  long  by  45 
feet  wide,  for  ships  of  ordinary  burthen ; 
by  which  means  the  loss  of  water  which  would 
have  ensued  from  using  the  larger  one  on  all 
occasions  was  provided  against.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  basin  is  not  tidal,  but  sup- 
plied by  the  fresh  water  which  is  gathered  from 
the  hills,  &c.  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  prevent 
that  deposit  of  silt  to  which  all  tidal  harbours 
are  liable,  the  judiciousness  of  this  recom- 
mendation will  be  readily  admitted  : this  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  entailed 
an  extra  outlay  of  about  50,000/.  on  the 
company. 

The  basin,  or  float,  to  which  these  locks 
give  access,  for  twelve  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  to  the  largest  war  steamer,  and  for 
j twenty  to  ships  of  lesser  dimensions,  is  rather 
more  than  25  acres  in  extent,  bounded  by  three 


quarters  of  a mile  of  quay,  built  on  arches,  on 
which  eventually  extensive  warehouses  will  be 
constructed,  a beginning  having  been  already 
made  by  the  company.  On  these  quays  rail- 
ways are  to  be  laid,  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  load  and  unload  from  the  shipping  to  the 
rail  without  intermediate  carriage  or  labour. 
In  front  of  the  locks  there  will  be  a tidal  basin 
of  about  20  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  and 
protected  by  timber  jetties  within  which  vessels 
may  ride  in  safety  when  they  cannot  enter  the 
dock,  or  at  which  they  may  land  passengers 
when  they  do  not  require  to  do  so  ; the  east 
horn  being  already  nearly  finished.  All  the 
timber  intended  for  permanent  purposes  has 
been  submitted  to  a preservative  operation, — 
the  injection  of  hot  oil  of  tar  under  atmos- 
pheric exhaustion. 

A very  conspicuous  object  on  the  works  is  a 
lofty  and  graceful  tower  of  red  brick,  raised  to  a 
height  of  230  feet,  about30feet  square  at  its  base: 
this  is  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  a store 
of  water  for  giving  motion  to  one  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Armstrong’s  beautiful  water-pressure  machines 
for  opening  and  shutting  the  lock  gates,  and 
to  be  otherwise  employed  in  the  relief  of  a vast 
amount  of  labour.  It  is  the  intention  to  raise 
this  tower  above  the  tank  another  70  feet,  to 
serve  either  as  a landmark  or  lighthouse. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  material 
consumed  in  this  large  undertaking  in  the 
docks  alone,  we  may  mention  that  there 
were  used  from  400,000  to  500,000  cubic 
feet  of  Ashlar,  mostly  from  the  Anston 
quarry,  as  used  at  the  new  Parliament 
Houses ; 250,000  cubic  yards  of  rubble ; 
380,000  cubic  yards  of  chalk  ; 40,000  tons  of 
blue  lias  from  Lyme  Regis,  and  that  there  were 
1,000,000  cubic  yards  of  excavation.  All  this 
was  said  to  be  in  sight,  but  what  was  out  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  say  : the  only  thing 
kept  any  registry  of  was  the  timber,  and  under 
the  quay  walls,  lock  bottoms,  &c.  the  piles,  if 
placed  end  to  end,  would  measure  75  miles, 
and  the  timber  laid  on  the  pile  heads,  40  miles, 
in  all,  115  miles  of  timber,  12  inches  square. 
The  total  cost  of  the  docks  will  be  about 
750,000 /.  The  works  were  designed  by  Mr. 
James  M.  Rendel,  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  have  been  carried  out 
under  his  direction,  as  engineer-in-chief,  by 
the  resident,  Mr.  Adam  Smith : they  were 
commenced  in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  1849,  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert 
laid  the  first  stone,  a large  block  of  “ Bramley 
fall,”  weighing  11  tons,  with  great  ceremony. 

To  commemorate  the  proximate  completion 
of  this  undertaking,  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  partially  opened  by  the  middle  of  May  for 
traffic,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Hutchings, 
Brown,  and  Wright,  who  have  been  engaged 
upon  them  for  the  last  three  years,  and  by 
whom  the  work  has  been  done  in  a very  satis- 
factory manner,  entertained  the  chairman  and 
directors  of  the  company,  and  a very  large 
party  of  scientific — and  unscientific — gentle- 
men, numbering  about  350,under  a tent,  erected 
in  the  bottom  of  the  large  dock,  with  profuse 
liberality,  special  trains  being  engaged  for  the 
conveyance  of  their  guests  from  London  and 
Manchester.  The  visitors  from  London  left 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  travelled 
some  156  miles,  spent  seven  hours  at  Great 
Grimsby,  returned  the  same  distance,  and 
found  themselves  again  at  London,  an  hour 
later  than  they  should  have  been  but  for  some 
trifling  mishap,  about  twelve,  thanks  to  the 
Great  Northern  and  East  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
ways ; a striking  contrast  to  the  state  of  things 
at  no  earlier  a date  than  1816,  when  some 
personal  luggage  sent  from  Grimsby  by  smack, 
the  then  only  means  of  conveyance,  was 
en  route  for  the  metropolis  eight  dags  ! 

We  cordially  wish  success  to  Great  Grimsby. 


Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide. — An  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  “ Bradshaw’s 
Sixpenny  Railway  Guide”  for  the  current 
month.  The  figures  in  red  ink  on  the  map, 
annexed  to  the  various  lines,  refer  to  the  pages 
of  the  book,  thus  affording  the  traveller  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  information  requisite 
for  his  journey,  and  furnishing  him  at  a single 
glance  with  the  shortest  route  he  can  take. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING 

51  papular  ikdcji  nf  tjtc  liatunj  nf  Slrrjjitntun, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OK 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


Hear  J-fortllal) : 

Since  you  assure  me  that  I did  not  say  a 
word  too  much  about  the  Great  Pyramid  in 
my  last  communication,  and  repudiate  the 
necessity  of  “ putting  a trimming”  to  such 
subjects  to  render  them  agreeable  to  you  (in 
fact,  you  seem  almost  disposed  to  give  me  one 
for  the  supposition),  I shall  add  to  those  parti- 
culars a sketch  of  the  entrance  to  the  Pyramid 
(fig.  11),  which  is  formed  on  the  north  face,  and 
is  on  the  level  of  the  15th  step  from  the  founda- 
tion, about  47  feet  from  the  ground.  I do  this 
merely  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  shape  of 
the  arch,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  by  which  the 
weight  above  is  thrown  off  the  opening.  It 
consists  simply  of  inclined  stones  leaning  one 
against  the  other,  forming  a triangle, — an  arch 
of  straight  sides, — and  if  you  turn  back  to  the 
small  section  in  my  last  letter  (fig.  7)  you  will 
see  that  the  “ King’s  Chamber”  is  covered  in 
a similar  way.  I am  desirous  to  show  you  the 
coincidences  in  the  architecture  of  various 
nations, — the  connection  and  progress,  in  fact, 
which  are  traceable  in  architecture  from  the 
first  to  the  last, — and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  the 
recurrence  of  this  triangular  arch  in  the  early 
works  of  other  peoples. 


Fig.  11.— ENTRANCE  TO  PYRAMID. 

And  what  is  that  sculptured  mass  at  the  foot 
of  the  pyramid  ? It  is  The  Sphinx,  which  has 
there  kept  watch  some  thousands  of  years. 
This  extraordinary  monument  was  125  feet 
long : the  legs  extended  50  feet.  There  was 
a temple  between  the  legs,  and  another  in  the 
paw,  the  whole  sculptured  out  of  the  living 
rock.  The  history  of  it.  is  lost  in  obscurity. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  Cheops,  and  expect 
that  his  tomb  might  be  found  beneath  it; 
others  to  Thotmes  III.  at  the  date  of  the 
Exodus.  A subterranean  communication  be- 
tween the  sphinx  and  the  pyramid  has  been 

* No.  IV.  see  pp.  100,  133,  and  160. 


talked  of,  but  the  whole  is  matter  of  specula- 
tion. The  sand  has  been  cleared  away  from  a 
portion  of  the  figure,  but  much  of  it  is  still 
burieil. 

I may  remind  you  here,  that  the  sand  has 
played  a preservative  part  in  Egypt,  and  has 
saved  for  future  investigators  much  that  would 
otherwise  have  disappeared, — like  the  white- 
wash in  mediaeval  works,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after,— if  your  patience  last  long  enough. 
Miss  Martineau  says,  in  her  “Eastern  Life,” — 
“ If  I were  to  have  the  choice  of  a fairy  gift, 
it  should  be  like  none  of  the  many  things  I 
fixed  upon  in  my  childhood,  in  readiness  for 
such  occasions.  It  would  be  for  a great  win- 
nowing fan,  such  as  would,  without  injury  to 
human  eyes  and  lungs,  blow  away  the  sand 
which  buries  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  What 
a scene  would  be  laid  open  to  them  ! One 
statue  and  sarcophagus,  brought  from  Mem- 
phis, was  buried  130  feet  below  the  mound 
surface.  Who  knows  but  that  the  greater  part 
of  old  Memphis,  and  of  other  glorious  cities, 
lies  almost  unharmed  under  the  sand  ! Who 
can  say  what  armies  of  sphinxes,  what  senti- 
nels of  colossi  might  start  up  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  or  come  forth  from  the  hill  sides  of 
the  interior,  when  the  cloud  of  sand  has  been 
wafted  away  !” 

All  will  be  discovered  in  good  time : we  are 
not  yet  ready  for  it : it  is  desirable  we  should 
be  farther  advanced  in  our  power  of  interpre- 
tation before  the  sand  be  wholly  blown  away. 
But,  in  truth,  it  will  need  a high  wind  to  do  it, 
begin  when  it  may. 

Amongst  the  colossal  works  executed  by  the 
Egyptians,  the  Labyrinth  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary.  Herodotus 
says  the  pyramids  were  inferior  to  it,  and  that 
it  surpassed  both  in  workmanship  and  expense 
all  the  works  of  Greece.  It  contained  1,500 
apartments  above-ground,  and  as  many  below. 
(Euterpe.)  Those  above-ground  he  saw  ; and 
pronounced  them  among  the  greatest  efforts  of 
industry  and  art.  “The  ceilings  and  walls,” 
he  says,  “ were  all  of  marble,  the  latter  richly 
adorned  with  the  finest  sculpture;  and 
around  each  court  were  numerous  pillars 
of  the  same  material,  highly  polished.”  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a sepulchre.  Strabo 
describes  winding  passages  in  it  so  artfully 
contrived  that  it  was  impossible  to  enter  any 
one  of  the  palaces,  or  to  leave  it  when  entered, 
without  a guide : and  recent  discoreries  tend 
to  prove  the  general  correctness  of  the  ac- 
counts. As  Byron  says, — 

“ So  much  for  monuments  that  have  forgotten 
Their  very  records.” 

It  is  in  Thebes,  the  hundred-gated, — the  city 
of  giants,  as  it  has  been  termed, — thatwefindthe 
most  striking  and  genuine  specimens  of  Egyp- 
tian art.  All  travellers  concur  in  stating,  that 


the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary  assemblage^ 
of  ruins  here  found  exceeds  the  power  of  de-t 
scription  ; and  though  it  may  not  be  literally! 
the  fact  (as  stated  by  Denon),  that  the  French' 
army,  on  first  getting  sight  of  the  mysteriousi 
piles,  halted  of  their  own  accord,  and  with  onei 
spontaneous  movement  clapped  their  hands, — 
the  story  only  gives  a feeble  notion  of  thei 
effect  produced  on  all  who  approach  the  spot.  . 

Amongst  the  principal  ruins  must  be  men-: 
tioned  Luxor  and  Carnak,  of  which  you  have 
6een  numerous  views.  The  entrance  to  the) 
temple  of  Luxor  is  through  a propylon  or 
gateway  (which  is  a distinguishing  feature  ini' 
Egyptian  architecture)  200  feet  wide,  and  even)1 
at  this  time  nearly  60 feet  high  above  the  present^ 
level.  Before  it  stood  two  fine  obelisks  of  red 
granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  one  of  which: 
is  noiV,  as  you  know,  in  the  beautiful  Place  de  lal\ 
Concorde,  in  Paris.  At  the  northern  end  iti 
was  connected  with  one  of  the  temples  afc 
Carnak  by  an  avenue  more  than  a mile  in  lengthy 
lined  with  sphinxes,  which  may  serve  to  give? 
some  idea  of  the  scale  of  magnificence  which.:) 
prevailed. 

The  great  temple  at  Carnak  is  of  enormous) 
size : the  gateway  is  360  feet  long  and  1481 
feet  high.  It  has  a hall  with  130  pillars  11  feeb! 
in  diameter,  which  occupies  an  area  of  57,629! 
square  feet  ! It  requires  consideration  and 
comparison  to  enable  us  to  comprehend  the) 
vastness  of  these  structures  : it  may  assist  youi 
if  I say  that  this  is  nearly  four  times  the  area: 
of  Westminster  Hall : one  of  the  stones  ini 
the  temple  is  41  feet  long.  The  propylon  ini 
front  of  an  Egyptian  temple  consists  of  two  dis-- 
tinct  pyramidal  moles  connected  by  a door-i 
way  formed  between  them.  The  term  “ hun-: 
dred-gated”  probably  referred  to  these  pro-: 
pylea  rather  than  to  gates  in  the  city-wall. 

The  propyleum  of  the  temple  at  Edfou  isii 
altogether  226  feet  wide,  and  114  feet  high,: 
covered  with  boldly  sculptured  figures.  Itsl 
mass  and  strength  are  so  enormous,  so  dis-- 
proportioned  to  its  purpose,  that  we  can  hardlyl 
avoid  considering  it  an  abuse  of  solidity.; 
Still  as  this  error,  if  it  be  one,  has  been  the: 
means  of  preserving  it  for  our  study,  it  would1! 
be  ungrateful  to  condemn  it. 

The  temple  is  now  the  site  of  an  Arab  set- 
tlement (like  many  other  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings there),  and  is  plastered  over  with  huts,: 
which  appear  as  swallows’  nests  against  a 
rock,  or,  as  Hope  remarks,  “ beasts  of  prey1 
on  the  carcase  of  a giant.” 

“ For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  upreared 

Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shattered  site, 

Which  only  make  more  mourned  aud  more  en-: 
dear*d 

The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter’d  light, 

And  the  crush’d  relics  of  their  vanish’d  might.” 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  architec-: 
ture  which  I would  have  you  notice  is  thei 
large  concave  cornice  which  crowns  the  temples: 
and  gateways.  Its  effect  in  a bright  light  isi 
very  striking.  The  bold  reed-like  member  at; 
the  angles  of  all  their  buildings  is  another  cha-i 
racteristic,  and  would  seem  to  have  its  type  in 
the  early  hut,  where  perpendicular  and  hori-i 
zontal  canes,  bound  together,  formed  the  framei 
work.  Diodorus  Siculus,  indeed,  says  that: 
some  of  the  earliest  dwellings  of  the  Egyp-: 
tians  were  formed  of  reeds  and  canes.  In; 
the  view  of  the  Temple  of  Dendera  which! 
accompanied  my  last  communication,  bothl 
these  features  will  be  seen.  You  may  notice: 
them,  too,  in  the  front  of  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly,  one  of  the  few  attempts,  fortunately, f 
to  put  up  imitations  of  Egyptian  architecture' 
in  London. 

At  the  end  of  the  Egyptian  gallery,  in  thei 
British  Museum,  we  have  an  example  of  a; 
common  form  of  columns  in  Egypt,  and  which  1 
would  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  in  therepre-: 
sentation  in  stone  of  the  shape  taken  by  a ; 
bundle  of  reeds  tied  together  at  a short  dis- ; 
tance  from  the  top,  and  acted  on  by  a super-’ 
incumbent  weight.  Fig.  12,  is  a sketch  of  it.t 
I have  also  introduced  a sketch  of  the  often- 1 
quoted  grotto  or  tomb  at  Beni-Hassan  (Fig.,r 
13),  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  reign  ofi 
Sesostris.  I shall  not  point  out  now  its  i 
likeness  to  the  Doric  of  the  Greeks,  not  per-  ■ 
fected  by  them  till  many  centuries  after  this  : 
grotto  was  excavated,  as  this  will  be  more  ( 
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usefully  referred  to  when  speaking  of  Greek 
art. 

Some  of  the 
earliest  retreats  in 
Egypt  (indepen- 
dently of  huts  of 
reeds,  just  now 
referred  to),  were 
excavated  in  the 
living  rock ; and 
the  influence  of 
this  type  is  to  be 
traced  in  their  other 
works,  though, 
strange  to  say, 
some  of  their  ex- 
cavations are 
imitation  of  con- 
s tructed  build- 
ings. Lower  Nubia 
(which  may  be 
considered  for  our 
purpose  as  part 
of  Egypt)  contains 
two  very  extraor- 
dinary examples  of 
rock -cut  temples 
at  Ipsambul.  The 
front  of  the  smaller 
of  the  two  is  91 
feet  long.  There 
are  six  colossal 
figures  on  each 
side  of  the  door- 
way, which  are  30 
feet  high.  The 
depth  of  the  exca- 
vation is  76  feet. 
The  front  is  pro- 
fusely covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  containing,  amongst  others,  the 
name  and  title  of  Rhamses  the  Great,  the 
Sesostris  of  Herodotus.  The  oldest  buildings 
remaining  in  Thebes  are  ascribed  to  his  reign. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  temple  in  question 
may  simply  have  been  completed  by  him,  as 
it  has  the  characteristics  of  an  earlier  period  of 
time  than  those  believed  to  have  been  erected 
by  him. 


Fig.  13.— TOMB  OF  BENI-HASSAN. 


In  the  sculptured  front  of  this  excavated 
temple  we  may  observe  the  general  character 
of  the  propylea.  The  larger  temple  contains 
some  of  the  most  gigantic  specimens  of  ancient 
sculpture.  It  is  excavated  154  feet  in  depth,  ] 
and  consists  of  fourteen  chambers.  The 
Pronaos,  or  hall,  is  divided  into  three  aisles  by 
two  rows  of  pillars,  with  statues  sculptured  on 
the  face  of  them,  which  support  the  roof.  These 
figures  are  30  feet  high.  Outside  there  are 
four  colossi  no  less  than  70  feet  high.  It  is 
difficult  to  clear  away  the  sand  from  ruins  in 
Egypt ; and  this  temple  is  seldom  accessible  : 
it  is  nearly  the  only  one  which  has  suffered 
from  damp. 

To  transport  and  elevate  the  enormous  stones 
(obelisks  and  other  monoliths)  raised  in  Egppt, 
required  no  ordinary  skill.  A proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  tcldt  which  attended  M.  Lebas, 
the  French  engineer,  in  1836,  when  he  removed 
the  obelisk  from  Luxor  to  Paris,  and  elevated 
it  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  This  was 
deemed  an  achievement,  and,  indeed,  was  so: 
l it  demanded  great  care,  skill,  and  forethought. 
The  operations  were  commenced  in  1831,  by 


the  destruction  of  a village  to  make  way  for  it. 
Eight  hundred  men  were  occupied  for  three 
months  in  bringing  it  down  to  the  Nile.  It 
was  conveyed  across  the  Mediterranean,  and  de- 
posited in  Paris  December,  1833.  A pedestal 
was  formed  for  it ; an  inclined  plane  built ; 
300  artillerymen  with  five  capstans  pulled  it  up 
the  incline  by  a clever  arrangement  of  ten 
masts,  70  feet  high.  It  was  pulled  upright  in 
two  hours  and  a half,  in  October,  1836,  and  the 
king  and  all  the  people  went  to  see  it  done. 
M.  Lebas  was  “decorated,”  and  received 
various  appointments.  He  had  the  honour 
also  of  being  caricatured  as  a rope-dancer,  with 
the  obelisk  under  his  arm  ! 

Now  Egypt  was  actually  covered,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  with  similarly  gigantic  monu- 
ments, so  that  efforts  such  as  I have  alluded 
to  must  have  been  of  constant  occurrence. 
Pliny  speaks  of  raising  one,  when  Rhamses 
caused  his  own  son  to  be  bound  on  the 
top  of  it  to  make  the  workmen  careful. 
The  colossal  figure  of  Rhamses  at  the 
Memnonium  weighed  886  tons  ! ! And  this 
was  conveyed  120  miles  overland.  The  Luxor 
obelisk  weighs  only  250  tons.  To  detach 
these  enormous  masses  of  stone  from  the  bed, 
heat  (amongst  other  agents)  was  resorted  to. 
Often  they  drove  wedges  of  wood,  where  they 
wished  separation  to  be  made,  and  then  satu- 
rated them  with  water  : the  wood  in  swelling 
split  the  rock.  In  attempting  to  cut  a 
block  of  Egyptian  granite,  our  best  steel  tools 
are  turned  ; thus  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
found  in  cutting  into  the  Luxor  obelisk  when 
in  Paris. 

The  temples  and  other  buildings  in  Egypt 
were  profusely  adorned  with  paintings  exter- 
nally and  internally.  The  columns  and  en- 
tablatures were  painted,  and  the  colours  re- 
main, in  many  instances,  fresh  as  when  first 
executed. 

The  amazing  number  of  Egyptian  works 
which  still  exist  cannot  fail  to  astonish  every 
inquirer.  Enormous  remains  are  to  be  found 
on  their  original  site  ; more  lie  buried  in 
the  sand ; much  has  been  used  for  modern 
constructions ; and  yet  every  large  repository 
of  antiquities,  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  contains  numerous  relics  from  this 
extraordinary  land, — this  country  of  mystery. 
In  the  British  Museum  the  collection  is  of 
great  interest,  as  you  well  know. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture— massiveness,  simplicity,  and  grandeur 
— may  be  ascribed  conjointly  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  their  excavated  structures,  the 
materials  at  hand,  the  nature  of  the  country 
which,  from  its  scale,  required  corresponding 
size  in  any  monument  which  was  intended  to 
command  attention,  and  perhaps  I should  add 
the  policy  of  their  religious  rulers,  who  sought 
by  mysterious  grandeur  to  overawe  and  in- 
fluence their  votaries. 

The  abiding  influence  of  the  first  forms  used 
bya  people  may  be  traced  in  all  countries  in  their 
succeeding  works  ; and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  Egypt,  where  so  many  of  them  were  con- 
ventional,— religiously  symbolical, — and  re- 
mained stationary,  not  so  much,  says  Quatre- 
mere  de  Quincy,  because  the  people  were 
unequal  to  greater  perfection,  but  because  the 
first  efforts  of  imitation  became  objects  of 
veneration,  to  be  re-imitated,  not  sur- 
passed. In  their  sculpture  this  is  espe- 
cially evident.  It  was  the  first  mode  of 
writing,  and  became  the  representative  of 
certain  religious  facts  and  opinions.  No 
alteration  was  permitted  therefore,  lest  the 
signification  should  be  lost.  Plato  introduces 
in  a dialogue  in  2nd  book  of  Laws  (quoted  by 
Wilkinson)  a remark  which  establishes  this 
point.  He  says, — “ The  plan  we  have  been 
laying  down  for  the  education  of  youth  was 
known  long  ago  to  the  Egyptians,  that  nothing 
but  beautiful  forms  and  fine  music  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  into  the  assemblies  of  young 
people.  Having  settled  what  those  forms  and 
what  that  music  should  be,  they  exhibited 
them  in  their  temples  ; nor  was  it  allowable  for 
painters,  or  other  imitative  artists,  to  innovate 
or  invent  any  forms  different  from  what  were 
established  ; nor  lawful  either  in  painting  sta- 
tuary, or  any  branches  of  music,  to  make  any 
alteration : upon  examination,  therefore,  you 


will  find  that  the  pictures  and  statues  made 
ten  thousand  years  (?)  ago,  are  in  no  one  par- 
ticular better  or  worse  than  what  they  now 
make.” 

Moreover,  we  learn  that  common  or  illiterate 
people  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  the  pro- 
fession of  artist,  lest  they  should  attempt  any- 
thing contrary  to  the  laws  regarding  figures  of 
the  deities. 

This  enforced  repetition  accounts  for  the 
niojiotony  which  prevails  in  their  monuments. 
When  their  skill  had  improved,  they  did  not 
venture  to  go  back  to  the  original  type,  and 
copy  nature,  but  continued  to  repeat  their  own 
first  rude  attempts.  And  this,  by  the  way,  in 
many  cases  is  what  we  do  at  this  time. 

I will  not  endeavour  to  put  before  you  any 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  Thebes  presented  in 
her  palmy  days  : where  her  isolated  columns 
and  statues,  now  above  3,000  years  old,  stand 
half  buried,  and  wait  to  be  overwhelmed, — 
enormous  halls  and  temples,  decorated  pro- 
fusely outside  and  in  with  colours  and  sculp- 
ture, upreared  themselves  amongst  groves  of 
sphinxes  and  obelisks  ; when  her  streets  were 
filled  with  people,  and  the  Nile  was  covered 
with  vessels  of  all'  descriptions. 

When  we  speak  of  a building  above  3,000 
years  old,  the  mind  is  at  first  unable  to  appre- 
ciate so  great  a length  of  time,  or  to  see  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  supposed  age  of  the 
world  : it  cannot  take  itself  immediately  so  far 
back  into  the  past,  but  needs  to  reconsider  and 
judge  of  it  by  some  familiar  standard.  When 
this  is  done,  no  one  can  contemplate  the 
amazing  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
the  erection  of  these  buildings  without  the 
strongest  emotions  of  interest.  Countries  now 
highest  in  civilization  were  then  not  known, 
while  many  which  now  hardly  afford  a resting- 
place  for  the  birds,  were  flourishing  and  popu- 
lous cities.  Troy  had  not  fallen ; Homer  was 
not  born ; and  Solomon’s  Temple  was  not 
built.  Rome,  the  leviathan  of  ancient  nations, 
arose,  conquered  the  world,  and  passed  away 
into  a mere  record  of  her  former  self,  within 
the  period  during  which  these  monuments  have 
braved  Time,  Man,  and  the  Elements. 

I am  getting  serious,  so  will  close  my  letter. 

Believe  me  always  yours, 
Ificcjgeo. 


NOTES  OF  AN  ARCHITECT  IN  SPAIN* 
The  Alcazar  at  Segovia  is  finely  situ- 
ated and  picturesque,  but  with  its  sharp, 
pointed  turrets,  looks  rather  Frenchy.  The 
state-room  is  magnificent,  and  the  ceilings 
and  friezes  of  others  rich  and  remark- 
able. The  principal  or  throne-room,  is 
square  on  plan,  with  an  octagon  roof,  which  is 
canted  off  dome-wise.  This  dome  is  elaborately 
ornamented  with  a pseudo  Arabic  pattern,  with 
gold  flowers  on  a blue  ground,  the  interspaces 
formed  by  the  band  of  pattern  being  filled  in 
with  foliage.  There  are  a series  of  broad 
friezes  beneath  the  junction  of  wall,  carrying 
the  ornament  gradually  off  on  to  the  wall, 
which  is  papered  with  a dark,  crimson  colour  : 
the  whole  effect  is  of  an  almost  extravagantly 
rich  description,  the  gilding  being  so  profuse. 
The  date  of  these  rooms  is  about  A.D.  1480, 
under  Don  Enrique;  the  style  Gothic,  adapted 
to  Moorish  sentiment;  and  the  various  exam- 
ples, though  too  prodigal  of  gilding  and  orna- 
ment, are  yet  on  an  excellent  system,  and 
well  deserving  of  imitation.  One  room  has  a 
kind  of  large  frieze  round  it,  with  statues  of 
the  kings  and  queens  : the  costumes  are  very 
interesting.  Another  has  a beautiful  ceiling, 
consisting  of  a number  of  pendants  in  sunk 
panels  : there  are  about  12  inches,  I should  say, 
between  each  pendant : this  renders  it  con- 
fused, and  the  pattern  becomes  lost:  they 
should  be  more  charily  used  ; still  the  effect  is 
very  excellent.  The  officers  here,  as  at  Toledo, 
were  very  polite  (it  is  now  a military  college). 
Soldiers  in  Spain  and  priests  in  Italy  are  the 
great  people  : it  is  well  therefore  to  propitiate 
them.  From  Segovia  we  were  obliged  to  hire 
a sort  of  covered  cart  ( tartana ) to  reach  the 
highroad ; arrived  in  the  evening  at  a small 
village  of  some  300  labourers,  and  forced  to 
remain  there  two  days.  This  village,  in  the 

* See  page  180,  ante. 
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direct  road  of  the  invader,  is  a specimen  of 
misery  difficult,  I expect,  to  he  matched  : the 
street,  or  rough  track  rather,  is  deserted;  half 
the  houses  have  been  gutted  in  some  war,  or 
never  finished ; and  the  wind  on  this  wild  un- 
sheliered  plain  howls  and  moans  through  the 
broken  mud  walls  and  wood-barred  windows: 
nothing  could  exceed  its  wretchedness,  deser- 
tion, and  solitude.  Whoso  loveth  melancholy 
let  him  spend  a few  days  here.  At  last  got 
places  for  Valladolid,  rain  all  the  way 
(October).  Saw  San  Pablo  and  San  Gregorio, 
or  rather  the  convents  of  these  names,  both 
miracles  of  carving  and  decidedly  of  much 
merit,  more  pictorial  though  than  architectural. 
La  Antigua  has  a small  remarkable  Norman 
tower.  The  cathedral  nothing,  plain  in  every 
way.  The  Campo  Grande  is  a large  stupid 
place,  and  the  Madrid  gate  not  worth  looking 
at,  though  locally  admired.  San  Salvador  has 
a good  brick  tower,  with  small  gurgoyles  in 
cornice  (Renaissance).  San  Benito,  too,  has  a 
fine  tower.  The  entrance  and  the  cloisters  of 
S.  Gregorio  are  certainly  superior  to  S.  Pablo: 
the  whole  facade  is  formed  by  trees,  osiers, 
and  straw,  the  columns  being  twisted  branches 
with  knobs  on  them,  the  cusps  formed  by 
single  or  twisted  branches  and  leaves.  Statues 
of  wild  men  and  women  are  plentiful,  and  ex- 
traordinary demons,  beasts,  and  figures  stud 
the  foliage.  The  court-yard  is  very  fine 
and  curious.  The  whole  forms  a mass  of 
elaborate  work  more  fitted  for  a royal  palace 
than  a convicts’  prison,  which  it  now  is. 
The  court  is  in  a transition  style — very  thea- 
trical : there  are  some  good  Gothic  doors,  a 
noble  staircase,  and  a chapel,  very  good,  with 
rich  stone  pulpit.  The  front  of  the  convent 
put  me  in  mind  of  a fanciful  German  design 
for  a frontispiece.  The  palace  of  Fabio  Nelli 
is  very  fair;  the  portal,  however,  too  delicate 
for  the  general  massive  character  of  building  : 
the  court  is  spoilt  by  those  ugly  depressed 
arches.  The  museum  is  full  of  remarkable 
and  excellent  sculpture,  saved  from  domestic 
and  foreign  foe.  The  Saviour  on  Mary’s  knee, 
by  Hernandez,  is  very  beautiful  and  affecting: 
in  the  diin  light  of  evening  it  is  startling.  I 
now  can  understand  the  statue  of  Hermione: 
the  grief  of  the  mother’s  face  Guido  could  not 
surpass.  Many  figures, or  demons  rather,  from  a 
group  of  the  Crucifixion,  are  fancifully  dressed, 
and  are  generally  very  exaggerated,  though 
strikingly  impressive.  The  Christ  deposed,  by 
Juan  de  J uni,  is  of  a more  Jove-like  character  : 
it  is  the  corpse  of  a strong-muscled  and  strong- 
headed man  : it  is  covered  with  blood,  and  is 
rather  disgusting.  Many  of  the  little  groups 
in  wood  are  first-rate;  sculptors  unknown; 
but  they  occupy  a place  between  Gothic  and 
the  Revival.  I have  mentioned  these,  because 
they  form  a school  of  painted  sculpture  little 
known  out  of  Spain,  and  of  much  merit.  Val- 
ladolid is  a ruin  ; its  palaces  deserted  ; its  mo- 
nasteries, many  and  rich,  destroyed  ; its 
churches  closed  ; its  university  decaying  : in 
the  direct  road  of  Napoleon,  it  has  suffered 
terribly,  as  did  we,  for  the  ground  was  now 
covered  with  snow  (October  18th) — no  fire — 
no  attendance — broken  windows — Inn  de  las 
Diligencias  : very  glad  to  start  for  Burgos. 
The  cathedral,  though  deprived  of  its  portals 
by  some  sinner  of  an  archbishop,  is  the  finest 
exterior  I have  seen  in  Spain  : the  architecture 
is  good,  and  the  pierced  spires  very  beautiful: 
these  with  the  dome  or  cimborio,  the  Con- 
stable’s Chapel,  and  the  Gate  of  Santa  Maria 
form  a grand  and  ancient  group.  It  was 
commenced  A.D.  1221,  under  the  auspices  of 
an  English  archbishop,  Mauricio;  and  it  is 
enriched  with  fine  specimens  of  architectural 
art  from  that  date  down  to  the  time  of  Herrera 
(A.D.  1570).  The  chapels  are  all  worthy  of 
attention,  the  finest  being  that  of  the  Constable 
of  Castile — a magnificent  monument  of  late 
Gothic,  externally  and  internally,  well  designed, 
and  well  executed.  The  cloisters  are  charming, 
and  of  excellent  Gothic  (fourteenth  century) ; 
the  application  of  natural  foliage — holly, 
waterlily,  &c.  on  soffits  of  arches,  very  remark- 
able and  effective.  The  north  and  south 
portals  are  grand,  and  make  one  deeply  de- 
plore the  destruction  of  the  principal  entrance. 
The  spires  are  the  work  of  John  of  Cologne, 
circa  1442,  and  have  no  internal  support  or  tie. 


Were  they  not  pierced  with  rich  tracery,  they 
could  never  have  resisted  the  storms  of  this 
really  wind-scoured  tableland.  The  cimborio 
is  Plateresque,  by  Felipe  de  Borgona — bad  in  a 
strict  architectural  point  of  view,  but  the  work 
of  a true  and  great  artist,  and  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  that  style  in  Spain.  The  coro  is  rich 
in  first-rate  woodwork  and  illuminated  missals 
of  the  most  elaborate  description,  now  much 
injured  and  quite  neglected.  The  wellknown 
stone  staircase  is  very  good,  but  injured  by  a 
confused  unmeaning  iron  railing.  The  whole 
building  is  full  of  interest  to  the  architect  in 
every  branch  of  his  art.  Some  of  the  iron- 
work is  unequalled  ; and  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  invariably  fine  sculpture — sufficient 
by  themselves  to  form  a work. 

The  numerous  monasteries  and  convents 
here  are  turned  into  barracks,  storehouses,  &c. 
They  have  been  dreadfully  knocked  about:  of 
a good  late  Gothic,  generally  : they  must  have 
been  splendid — now  they  are  utterly  ruined. 
The  Huelgas  (a  royal  convent,  still  with  some 
few  nuns),  has  a remarkable  and  good  Byzan- 
tine cloister,  and  possesses  some  excellent 
Early  Gothic  bits  well  deserving  of  close  study. 
The  sepulchral  monuments  here  are  very 
ancient  and  interesting.  Unfortunately  no  one 
is  allowed  to  enter  without  a Royal  order,  very 
difficult  to  be  obtained  : this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  there  is  so  much  really  valuable 
work,  especially  for  the  antiquary.  The 
Hospital  del  Rey  has  many  good  Plateresque 
parts  ; and  the  town  has  many  Gothic  churches, 
from  the  most  ancient  down  to  the  latest 
Gothic.  Visited  the  Cartuja  of  Miraflores, 
and  saw  the  tombs  there : they  are  the  work  of 
Maestro  Gil,  A.D.  1493,  and  are  invaluable. 
This  man  was  an  artist,  and  a fine  one.  The  plan 
of  the  King’s  tomb  is  a star:  on  it  he  reclines 
beneath  a richly-worked  niche.  A small  short 
line  of  tracery  separates  him  from  his  wife : 
their  robes  are  miracles  of  delicate  labour. 
The  figures,  foliage,  architecture, — the  skill, 
fancy,  and  industry  displayed  in  these  works 
are,  I should  think,  literally  matchless.  The 
n'che,  or  rather  canopy,  containing  the  life-size 
statue  of  the  king,  ends  at  the  feet  in  a foliated 
bracket,  against  which  two  lions  crouch  in 
rage  and  despair.  The  head  of  the  canopy  is 
adorned  with  pinnacles,  foliage,  and  figures, 
let  into  a piece  of  solid  alabaster  of  graceful 
outline,  with  the  royal  arms  on  the  reverse. 
The  sides  are  of  the  most  wonderfully  elabo- 
rate workmanship — niches,  pinnacles,  figures 
small  and  large — a study  for  all  men.  The 
whole  tomb  should  be  raised,  and  seems  to  me 
to  want  a basement,  which  might  be  sculp- 
tured more  plainly.  The  lions  and  animals 
crouching  round  and  at  angles  I do  not  like. 
The  foliage  in  this  and  the  tomb  of  Don 
Alonzo  is  beautiful : it  is  curious  that  the  ivy 
leaf  does  not  once  occur.  The  best  are  the 
vine,  oak,  rose,  and  thistle.  In  this  foliage 
are  carved  snails,  butterflies,  birds,  children, 
men  and  monsters,  fighting,  flying,  hiding, 
drinking — such  ornament  as  might  befit  a 
monument  to  Shakspeare — for  which,  indeed, 
this  affords  a good  idea.  Spanish  Gothic  is 
generally  very  picturesque  and  ornamental : 
figures  and  leaves  fully  relieved  from  a hollow 
moulding  often  finish  on  a small  column : 
columns  often  stop  on  the  wall  supported  by  a 
sculptured  bracket : statues  at  angles  in  niches 
are  frequent  and  good  ; arches  of  small  mould- 
ings and  elaborately  carved ; a great  use  of 
varied  leaves  for  crotchets,  finials,  &c.  and  a 
great  number  of  the  same  ; mouldings  cut  out 
in  an  opposite  form  to  their  base,  as  angle 
from  square,  circle  from  angle,  &c.  are  the 
chief  features  of  that  rich  and  sculpturesque 
school  of  Late  Gothic  which  flourished  so 
signally  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  which, 
introduced  from  Germany,  found  worthy  dis- 
ciples among  the  native  Spaniards. 

The  palaces  here  are  generally  very  pic- 
turesque (Renaissance),  bracketted  out  above 
ground-floor — like  some  of  our  half-timber 
bridges — with  a series  of  enriched  mouldings, 
formed  at  angles  into  the  base  of  a circular 
turret:  as  usual,  the  columns  are  of  the  bed- 
post genus, — long,  thin,  and  ugly. 

The  use  of  armorial  bearings  is  excessive  in 
Castile  : they  are  usually  well  designed,  with  a 
border  round  them,  or  motto  in  border : some 


form  really  fine  ornamental  features.  From 
here  to  Vittoria — the  principal  city  of  the 
Basque  provinces  : there  is  much  interesting 
street  architecture  here,  and  some  good  Gothic 
churches.  Spain  may  now  almost  be  said  to 
be  left  behind  : its  worst  features  are  gone : 
dirt,  neglect,  and  indolence  are  replaced  by 
cleanliness  and  activity.  However  the  country 
and  people  may  improve,  it  loses  in  interest  to 
the  architect.  San  Sebastian  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  fortifications  and  picturesque 
situation  on  the  wild  Bay  of  Biscay  than  for 
its  buildings.  From  hence  the  change  grows 
more  and  more  marked,  until  we  reach 
Bayonne,  in  which  hybrid  and  delightful  town 
we  may  consider  ourselves  safe  out  of  Spain, 
with  an  inkling  that  we  live  once  more  in  the 
19th  century. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  country, 
allow  me  just  to  glance  over  the  various  styles 
which  adorn  it,  and  to  give  an  opinion  as  to 
their  merit.  The  oldest  works  are  those  of  the 
Romans,  and  from  those  I have  seen  and  what 
I have  read  and  seen  engraved,  I should 
imagine  that  they  must  be  of  a grand  and 
noble  character,  and  well  deserving  of  being 
delineated  and  formed  into  a volume.  Next, 
there  are  many  and  remarkable  examples  of  a 
Normanesque  architecture  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  known  commonly  as  “ obras  de  los 
godos : ” some  of  the  gateways  in  this  style 
are  very  fine,  but  being  generally  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts — villages  and  provincial  towns — 
they  are  little  known,  but  I should  say  of  great 
merit.  Contemporaneously  with  this  massive, 
manly  style  in  the  north,  existed  the  entirely 
opposite,  delicate  and  feminine  style  of  the 
Moors  in  the  south : on  this  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary to  dilate : to  my  mind,  in  its  way,  it  is 
the  perfection  of  art  and  good  taste.  Shortly 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors,  their  style 
had  merged  into  Gothic,  and  the  mixture  forms 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  fanciful 
periods  in  Spain  : its  characteristic  is  orna- 
ment of  a really  gorgeous  description.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moor,  Gothic,  introduced  by 
various  German  artists,  reigned  pre-eminent, 
and  formed  a fine  sculptural  and  truly  artistic 
school  of  architecture,  whose  monuments  are 
still  the  pride  of  Spain  ; but  its  beauty  insured 
it  no  stability,  and  soon  fashion  brought  the 
Revival,  which  gradually  worked  into  it,  and 
was  finally  triumphant.  Of  this  Revival,  known 
as  Plateresque,  I have  no  high  opinion  in 
general : the  fertility  of  invention  and  spirited 
execution  of  its  sculpture  struck  me  as  pre- 
eminent : it  is  over-worked  with  ornament, 
and,  as  architecture,  it  generally  fails  in  pro- 
portion and  simplicity : applied  to  domestic 
purposes,  on  a small  scale,  it  is  good,  but  has 
been  much,  I humbly  think,  overpraised,  and 
would  never  repay  detailed  study.  The  best 
specimen  of  the  period  between  florid  Pla- 
teresque and  the  simplicity  of  Herrera,  is  the 
palace  built  for  Charles  the  Sixth  at  the 
Alhamhra.  Herrera  himself  designed  on  a 
grand  scale,  and  carried  out  his  works  with  a 
certain  noble  simplicity,  forming  a good  school 
of  Romano  Greek  architecture.  After  him, 
came  the  heresiarch  Churriguera,  utterly  un- 
worthy of  mention,  except  for  condemnation, 
and  then  the  inanities  of  the  modern  Aca- 
demicians. Taken  altogether,  there  are  few 
towns  which  would  not  interest  an  observant 
architect,  and  if  he  has  a dash  of  the  artist 
about  him,  with  eyes  not  eternally  fixed  on  the 
merely  correct  merit  of  architecture,  he  will 
visit  this  strange  land  with  pleasure,  study  it 
with  advantage,  and  leave  it  with  regret. 

I.  B.  W. 
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Copper  Ores. — The  sale  of  foreign,  Welsh, 
and  Irish  ores  at  Swansea,  will,  it  is  said,  on 
the  quarter  ending  31st  inst.  show  a further 
decrease  of  519  tons:  it  exhibited  to  end  of 
December  last,  a falling  off  of  3,70 7 tons  on 
that  quarter,  so  that  the  actual  decrease  during 
the  last  six  months  is  no  less  than  4,226  tons. 
The  decline  is  owing  chiefly  to  non  arrivals. 

Oil  for  Lubricating  Machinery. — 
The  Chemical  Record  describes  an  oil  prepared 
from  southern  oil  and  cocoa  nut  or  lard  oil  by 
means  of  solution  of  American  potash  for  the 
lubrication  of  machinery. 
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EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  STRENGTH  OF 
HOOKED  IRON  TIES. 

The  following  experiments,  referred  to  last 
week,  were  made  at  Her  Majesty’s  Dockyard, 
Woolwich,  with  Messrs.  Bramah’s  hydraulic 
press,  in  January  last;  they  shew  plainly  the 
weakness  of  hooks  : — 

Common  English  Round  Iron , 1-^  in.  diameter. 

No.  1. — Hooked. 


u of  4 tons,  no  effect. 

5 ,,  opened  £ of  an  ii 

M „ 


' 

S ’ 


broke. 


Z 

$ 

I 

HI 

H 


No.  2. — Straight  (same  piece). 
Strain  of  10  tons,  no  effect. 

16  „ „ 


18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

2C|  , 


lengthened  in  2 ft. 

lZ  »» 

H „ 

H » t 

1-&  » 
i|  » 

2-&  yf 

3tV  „ 


broke. 

No.  3. — Hooked  open  If. 
Strain  of  5f  tons,  no  effect. 
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n 


opened  ^ 
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4. — Straight  (same  piece  as  No.  3). 
n of  16  tons,  no  effect. 


18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26  , 
26f  , 


lengthened  ^ in  2 ft. 


1 

H 

i* 

n 

2| 


broke. 

S.C.  Crown  Iron,  1^-  in.  diameter. 
No.  5. — Hooked,  1*  open. 
Strain  of  5 tons,  opened 

* jr 


H , 
8 , 


,,  straightened  out. 
No.  6. — Straight  (same  piece). 
Strain  of  15  tons,  no  effect. 

17  ,,  if  in  2 ft. 

20  ..  1 „ 

22  „ If  „ 

24  2i  ii 

26  >>  6f  ,,  reduced 

to  f diam.  and  broke. 

Rest  Mitre  Iron , If  in.  diameter . 

No.  7. — Linked. 


Strain  of  15  tons,  stretched  f in  3 ft. 
16 

17 

18 

18  } i >,  1 

20  » „ If 

oJ  ” ” 1- 

22 

23 


broke, 
ght  (same  as  No.  7). 


No.  8. — Stra 

Strain  of  23  tons,  stretched  , 

” 24  » 1 1 ^ 

V 26  »>  ,,  f broke. 

No.  9.— Same  as  No.  7,  linked. 


Strain  of  15  tons,  stretched  J in  3 ft.  dist. 

16  „ „ f „ 

17  „ „ f „ 

18  „ „ f „ 

19  „ „ Z -- 

20  ,,  broke. 

No.  10. — Straight. 

Strain  of  20  tons,  no  effect. 

21  ,,  stretched  Hr 

22  „ 

23  ,, 

24  „ 

25  „ „ 1 

25f  ,,  broke. 

Mr.  Webb’s  Iron,  1-^r  ”*•  diameter. 

No.  11. — A Double  Hook. 

Strain  of  2 tons,  1 hook  opened — 2nd  hook, 
it  2 Hr  ,,  none. 

iV 


broke. 
No.  12. 


Strain  of  2 tons,  no  effect. 

3 ,,  Hr  °Pe“ed. 

4 >>  ts  »> 

5 „ i „ 

0 ..  H „ 

6f  ,,  broke. 

Mr.  Towns’s  Iron  Mitre,  round,  1-^. 
No.  13. — Flat  Eye,  Hook,  and  Key. 


Strain  of  8 tons,  no  opening. 

» 16  ,,  broke  at  angle. 

Iron.  Tons.  Iron.  Tons. 

Note.— As  (1-&)2  : 16  : : (1^)*  : 13. 
No.  14. — Same  piece  straight. 

Strain  of  30  tons,  stretched  in  10  in. 

,,  30f  ,,  broke. 


Note.  As  ; (l*)2 


Tons. 

: 30  : 


Tons. 
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STATE  OF  DORCHESTER. 

The  Reports  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health, 
on  the  causes  of  mortality,  the  sources  of 
disease,  and  the  general  insanitary  condition 
of  affairs  in  our  towns,  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  will  constitute,  in  the  eyes 
of  future,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  more  rational 
and  enlightened  generations,  a sort  of  sanitary 
doomsday-book,  in  which,  to  our  shame  as 
a generation,  in  too  many  respects,  will  be  re- 
vealed, in  minute  detail,  a loathsome  picture  of 
our  barbarous  habits  as  a people,  living  in  the 
midst  of  remediable  corruption  and  preventible 
mortality,  in  a state  of  stupid  and  brutal  con- 
tentment that  would  not  be  credited  but  for 
these  official  and  salutary  documents. 

As  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  superintending  in- 
spector of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  in 
his  searching  and  able  report  on  Dorchester, 
recently  published,  observes,  in  allusion  to 
various  sensible  and  obvious  recommendations 
of  the  learned  and  wise  Erasmus  as  to  ventila- 
tion, drainage,  and  other  improvements,  given 
more  than  300  years  ago,  but  still  remaining 
to  be  carried  out : — 

“ The  following  is  a short  description  of  England 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  : — Houses  are  built 
without  order  or  arrangement  upon  a damp,  un- 
drained, subsoil.  They  have  no  proper  means  of 
ventilation ; the  sexes  amongst  the  poor  are  gene- 
rally crowded  into  single  rooms  ; the  supply  of  water 
is  either  deficient  or  vitiated  at  its  source,  most  fre- 
quently both  ; refuse  is  accumulated  and  allowed  to 
decay  and  give  off  poisonous  gases  within  or  near 
dwelling-houses  of  all  classes,  either  in  covered 
cesspools  or  in  open  middens  ; large  sums  of  money 
are  expended  to  make  this  objectionable  and  dan- 
gerous provision  for  the  generation  of  disease; 
streets  are  left  unpaved  for  years,  and  are  never 
cleansed. 


Such  is,  indeed,  still  the  undeniable  state  of 
the  towns  in  general  throughout  this  great 
empire.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Board  of  Health, 
by  thrusting  these  unsavoury  facts  under  our 
very  noses  as  a nation,  will  induce  us  to  bestir  i 
ourselves,  and  to  " set  our  houses  in  order,”  I 


before  we  ourselves  are  prematurely  cut  off  as 
a generation,  so  that  we  may  leave  them  to  our 
posterity  in  something  like  a state  of  approxi- 
mation towards  sanitary  cleanliness,  that  will 
constitute,  in  some  measure,  an  example  to  our 
children,  and  not  an  unmitigated  disgrace  to 
ourselves, 

Dorchester  is  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule:  it  is  a melancholy  mixture  of  rampant 
evil  and  of  sickly  but  commendable  and  hope- 
ful good.  “ There  is  no  under-ground  drain- 
age in  any  street.”  “ The  churchyards  are  in  a 
most  disgusting  condition.  St.  Peter’s  church- 
yard is  saturated  with  human  flesh.”  “ There 
i9  no  water  brought  to  any  of  the  houses,  and 
very  many  have  neither  pumps  nor  wells.” 
Typhus  fever  rages  perpetually  in  the  midst  of 
eternal  filth.  The  walls  and  foundations 
of  houses  are  saturated  with  unmention- 
able abominations.  In  a word,  the  horrors 
of  cholera  have  had  no  salutary  influence,  and 
have  scourged  the  town  without  avail.  All 
stands  in  statu  quo,  awaiting  with  open  arms 
the  return  of  the  grim  pestilence,  as  a house- 
hold awaits  the  coming  of  one  whom  it  che- 
rishes and  serves. 

Mr.  Rawlinson’s  report  contains  many  im- 
portant suggestions,  some  of  which  at  least,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  promptly  acted  on. 
These,  however,  we  need  not  here  particularise, 
our  duty,  as  regards  sanitary  matters,  consist- 
ing more  in  general  suggestions  than  in  their 
local  application  to  circumstances. 

In  speaking  of  the  churchyards,  tombs,  &c. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  observes  that — 

“It  is  very  remarkable  how  few  works  of  real 
art  are  to  be  found  as  tombs  or  monuments,  although 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  have  been  ex- 
pended. The  money  paid  for  some  tawdry  monu- 
ment would  have  purchased  a work  of  art  from 
some  sculptor  which  would  have  been  alike  credit- 
able to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  as  of  his  living 
friends,  and  an  ornament  to  the  district.” 

On  the  subject  of  gas,  we  are  pleased  to 
trace  the  influence  of  The  Builder,  both  in 
the  reporter’s  own  remarks  and  in  t:  e history 
of  the  successive  reductions  of  price,  with 
continued  prosperity  of  the  company,  at  Dor- 
chester. The  reporter  is  obviously  anxious, 
as  we  are,  for  the  far  more  extensive  use  of 
gas  both  for  public  and  private  purposes,  and 
at  Dorchester  he  is  persuaded  “ that  further 
reductions  of  price  may  be  made  with  profit  to 
the  shareholders  as  with  advantage  to  the  con- 
sumers.” 

“ And  when  the  true  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers  shall  be  recognized  throughout  the 
country,  the  same  comparative  extent  of  consump- 
tion will  take  place.  Companies  will  learn  that 
there  is  no  safety  to  their  property  in  high  charges  ; 
and  as  a matter  of  justice  to  all,  there  will  be  one 
uniform  price  to  large  and  to  small  consumers. 

In  the  return  or  statement  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Hume,  M.P.  on  gas  companies  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  printed  31st  May,  1850,  it  is 
shown  that  as  a whole  such  companies  must  be  con- 
sidered prosperous.  Fifty-five  have  declared  divi- 
dends ot  10/.  per  cent,  per  annum  and  upwards; 
few  are  below  5/.  per  cent.  ; and  those  generally 
which  cannot  exhibit  so  good  a dividend,  can,  how- 
ever, show  the  highest  price,  and  most  probably  Me 
least  facility  for  the  use  of  their  gas. 

Abundance  of  light  is  not  only  a source  of  con- 
venience and  comfort,  but,  as  applied  to  a town, 
lamps  take  the  place  of  police,  and  prevent  much 
immorality  and  crime.” 

The  importance  of  ventilation  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  gas  is  very  properly  urged; 
but  indeed,  as  remarked,  it  will  compel  venti- 
lation where  probably  none  before  existed. 


Public  Baths  in  Paris.— There  are  at 
the  present  time  in  Paris  (says  the  Lancet ) 
125  public  bath  establishments,  besides  the 
four  large  floating  baths,  where  warm  bathing 
is  carried  on  in  the  winter  and  cold  in  the 
summer.  The  yearly  number  of  baths  taken 
is  2,116,325,  without  reckoning  the  baths 
given  in  the  hospitals.  All  these  establish- 
ments are  situated  in  the  most  respectable  and 
healthy  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  average 
pric?  of  a bath  is  sixpence,  the  minimum  four- 
pence,  and  the  maximum  eightpence. 
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THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Jeakes 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Reid’s  communication,  urging 
that  whatever  he  did  say  to  which  Dr.  It. 
objects  had  been  previously  said  by  Lord 
Seymour.  We  can  find  room  for  only  part 
of  it. 

“ The  statements,  that  ‘ every  written  ’ requisi- 
tion of  Dr.  Reid’s  had  been  complied  with,  and 
that  'the  amount  expended  was  upwards  of  57,000/.’ 
were  not  mine,  but  Lord  Seymour’s,  as  reported  in 
the  Times  of  Feb.  12. 

I repeat  my  statement,  that  a portion  of  the 
drains  were  put  in  by  his  own  men,  from  his  own 
drawings,  and  the  directions  on  those  drawings 
prove  that  he  was  aware  of  passing  hot  water 
through  them.  Of  the  effect  of  which  in  causing 
offensive  odours  I am  guilty  of  asking  your  readers 
to  judge  for  themselves. 

I also  stated,  and  repeat  that  Dr.  Reid  had 
omitted  to  mention  the  failure  and  removal  of  a 
steam-engine,  which  he  had  erected  for  propelling 
the  air  through  the  House ; and  I then  again  left 
your  readers  to  judge  of  the  probable  influence  this 
had  towards  the  failure  of  the  ventilation.  Dr. 
Reid’s  statement  that  ‘ arrangements  were  made 
under  the  authority  of  Lord  Seymour  for  working 
the  instrument,  which  was  to  have  been  driven  by 
the  engine,’  is  merely  an  ingenious  way  of  telling 
you,  that  he  was  allowed  to  employ  a certain  num- 
ber of  men,  to  drive  very  imperfectly,  and  un- 
equally, that  which  the  engine  ought  to  have  per- 
formed properly. 

I have  now  answered  all  the  objections  taken  by 
Dr.  Reid,  to  my  statement,  and  I will  conclude  the 
correspondence  by  asking  your  practical  readers, 
whether  the  whole  of  the  details  complained  of  by 
Dr.  Reid  are  not  trifling  matters,  and  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  account  (even  if  all  were  true)  for  the  un- 
certain and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  ventilation  of 
the  new  House  of  Commons  ? 

The  whole  question  will,  I trust,  in  a few  days, 
be  set  at  rest,  and  beyond  controversy,  by  Mr. 
Goldsworthy  Gurney,  who  has  been  called  in  to  make 
a report  on  the  subject,  and  from  whose  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  in  these  matters,  much  is 
to  be  expected.  W.  Jeakes.’' 


ARCHITECTURAL  GUIDE-BOOKS,  WITH 
A TICKLISH  ET  CETERA. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  ray  last 
communication,  I now  proceed  to  say  some- 
thing concerning  a class  of  publications  which 
certainly  might  do  much  for  architectural 
illustration,  literary  as  well  as  graphic,  yet  are 
generally,  or  rather  almost  invariably,  executed 
with  such  disgraceful  slovenliness  as  to  be 
little  less  than  actually  repulsive — certainly 
contemptible.  I allude  to  what  style  them- 
selves “ Guide-books,”  and  show  themselves 
not  only  very  blind  and  stupid  guides,  but 
particularly  ugly  ones  also,  they  being  of  ex- 
ceedingly scarecrow  physiognomy,  and  the 
veriest  ragamuffins  of  literature.  Those  of 
Italy — the  native  home  of  art  and  taste — are, 
most  strange  to  say,  almost  the  vilest  of  any  as 
regards  what,  though  meant  for  graphic  illus- 
trations, might  more  properly  be  called  graphic 
abomination,  and  hideous  caricature.  They 
are,  moreover,  usually  as  dry  as  chaff— most 
meagre  with  respect  to  description,  and  puling 
and  feeble,  if  not  utterly  inane  also,  with  re- 
spect to  what  is  meant  for  critical  remark,  but 
which,  when  it  does  occur,  answers  to  the 
character  given  by  the  Edinburgh  Review  of 
the  literary  style  of  a late  eminent  English 
connoisseur  and  leader  of  ton  in  art,  viz.  that 
of  being  “ bombastic,  pedantic,  and  trashy !” 
The  most  barefaced  and  vulgar  claptrap,  the 
most  contemptible  Jemmy-Jessamy  simpering, 
together  with  blundering  that  bespeaks,  if  not 
consummate  ignorance,  consummate  intre- 
pidity, seem  to  belong  to  the  very  constitution 
of  guide-books,  or  such  as  are  of  a similar 
class,  however  they  may  happen  to  be  named. 
That  such  should  be  the  case  is,  even  if 
otherwise  of  no  importance,  truly  mortifying 
to  those  who  have  the  interest  of  architecture 
at  heart,  inasmuch  as  it  plainly  shows  the 
ignorance  and  consequent  indifference  of  the 
public  with  regard  to  it  to  be  such  that  either 
any  stuff  may  be  uttered,  or  remark  suppressed 
altogether  when  buildings  are  to  be  spoken  of. 
The  plain  though  unpleasing  truth  is,  that, 
magnificently  as  it  is  estimated  by  its  own 
immediate  followers,  architecture  holds  with 


the  public  only  the  brevet  rank  of  a fine  art, 
without  any  hold  on  their  sympathies. 

Their  eyesight  is  far  better  than  their  insight 
into  it : like  Beatrice,  they  “can  see  a church 
by  daylight,”  and  that  contents  them.  So 
little,  in  fact,  is  the  interest  which  the  public 
take  in  architecture  at  present,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  for  newspapers  to  bestow  upon  it 
the  same  attention  as  they  do  on  the  other  fine 
arts,  on  whose  productions  they  occasionally 
descant  at  considerable  length.  I do  not  say 
that  newspapers  never  speak  of  buildings,  but 
when  they  do  so  it  is  only  as  buildings,  and  as 
to  mere  matter-of-fact  particulars,  without 
attempting  to  enter  into  any  critical  discussion 
respecting  their  artistic  merits  or  deficiencies. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  so  doing  news- 
paper critics  show  their  discretion  by  abstaining 
from  betraying  their  ignorance.  Beit60:  the 
question  then  is,  wherefore  do  they  remain  in 
ignorance?  And  the  reply  is,  simply  because 
they  do  not  feel  it  worth  their  while  to  encoun- 
ter the  trouble  of  removing  it,  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  expatiating  plausibly  and  glibly, 
if  not  profoundly,  on  architectural  topics. 
For  such  criticism  there  is  no  demand,  con- 
sequently no  supply. 

Very  possibly  architects  themselves  may  be 
satisfied  with  a state  of  things  which  wards 
off  from  them  criticism  altogether,  both 
genuine  and  quack.  In  itself  such  security 
may  be  enviable,  yet  dearly  is  it  paid  for,  as 
not  only  the  art  itself,  but  the  profession  also 
(not  individually,  but  as  a body),  suffer  in  con- 
sequence, since  it  is  only  by  being  ignored  that 
they  escape  the  surveillance  of  criticism, 

“ Bitter  to  boobies,  wholesome  in  the  main.” 
Whatever  it  may  be  to  others,  to  me  it  is  very 
strange,  that  those  who  are  so  clear-sighted  in 
other  respects,  and  can  even  see  the  invisible 
curves  of  the  Parthenon,  cannot  see  all  this, 
and  a very  great  deal  more  which  I here  pass 
over,  for  I have  wandered  so  far  from  the 
point  at  which  I first  set  out,  that  instead  of 
attempting  to  return  to  it,  I will  now  make 
my  retreat  at  once,  with  fading  colours  if  not 
with  flying  ones,  and  sign  myself 

Your  incorrigible,  Q. 


THE  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

The  fifth  anniversary  dinner  of  members 
and  friends  of  this  useful  Institution  was  held 
at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  inst. ; Mr.  Thomas  Piper,  in  the  chair. 

Amongst  the  supporters  of  the  Institution 
present  were  Messrs.  Kendal,  G.  Baker, 
H.  Lee,  W.  Piper,  T.  W.  Piper,  W.  Dunnege, 
J.  Jay,  S.  Pocock,  G.  Wales,  J.  Wilson, 
G.  M'Lenan,  H.  W.  Cooper,  Jas.  Bird, 
G.  Bird,  Jer.  Pilcher,  W.  Freeman,  &c. 

The  dinner  dispensed  with,  and  the  duties  of 
loyalty  discharged, 

The  Chairman  proposed  “ The  Institution  of 
Builders’  Foremen,  and  may  it  prosper  ;”  and 
in  doing  so  said  he  was  requested  to  offer  at 
that  meeting  the  allegiance,  accompanied  by  a 
substantial  proof  of  the  kind  expression  of 
good  will  of  Mr.  Hosking  (the  official  referee), 
Mr.  Hardwick,  and  his  (the  chairman’s)  own 
father.  He  was  greatly  pleased  to  meet  so 
many  gentlemen  on  that  occasion  for  such  a 
purpose  as  that  for  which  they  had  assembled, 
for  much  as  the  word  “ combination”  had  of 
late  acquired  ill  fame,  this  was  a kind  of  com- 
bination which  all  ought  to  encourage  : it  was 
associating  to  guard  against  the  risks  and 
casualties  to  which  our  common  nature  is  sub- 
ject. In  doing  so  they  were  running  no  risk,  but 
were  taking  advantage  of  that  information 
which  our  social  condition  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring.  Associated  as  we  are  in 
large  communities,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
a certain  amount  of  casualty  to  some  indi- 
viduals, and  the  application  of  the  correct 
statistics  which  had  been  obtained,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  objects  of  this  institution,  enabled 
its  founders  and  supporters  to  maintain  it  on 
a firm  basis.  The  grand  common  law,  which 
controlled  all  existences,  was  illustrated  in  the 
lives  of  all  our  fellow  creatures  ; sickness  was 
one  of  the  casualties  of  existence,  but  its  pro- 
portion, in  numbers  of  individuals,  could, 


according  to  certain  known  laws,  be  ascer- 
tained and  correctly  calculated.  Death,  to  an 
individual,  was  a casualty,  but  taking  the 
statistics  of  the  land,  and  noting  the  laws 
which  govern  all  such  casualties,  we  were 
enabled  to  calculate  our  individual  longevity 
by  our  comparative  longevity,  and  by  thus 
throwing  the  risk  over  a large  circle,  we  were 
enabled  to  provide  for  those  most  dear  to  us, and 
for  whose  welfare  we  were  always  most  anxious. 
The  great  question  of  the  day,  and  which  was 
agitated  from  hour  to  hour,  was  the  question 
as  to  the  rights  of  labour  and  the  rights  of 
capital.  He  wished  to  avoid  introducing  any 
topic  to  vex  their  feelings,  but  he  did  it  to 
observe  that  they,  the  foremen — the  middle- 
men— were  the  lookers-on  on  both  sides,  and 
when  strifes  arose  between  the  employed  and 
their  employers  it  was  for  them  to  judge  and 
see  how  difficult  it  was  to  draw  the  line,  and 
say  where  the  rights  of  one  should  end,  and 
where  the  rights  of  another  should  begin. 
They  themselves,  who  had  to  superintend 
large  numbers  of  people,  had  to  perform 
duties  to  the  men  under  them,  as  well  as  to 
their  own  employers ; and  through  all  the 
gradations  of  life  the  duties  of  men  were  so 
interwoven  that  they  could  not  be  separated  : 
it  was  trifling  for  any  men  to  talk  about  their 
rights,  for  no  one  class  could  assert  its  rights 
without  almost  of  necessity  trenching  upon 
the  rights  of  another.  History  told  us 
that  the  strifes  which  had  rent  nations  to 
pieces  arose  from  the  attempts  to  build  up  im- 
possible barriers  between  classes.  The  former,, 
from  their  position,  had  a mission  to  perform 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  to 
make  them  both  understand  their  relation  one 
to  the  other ; and  in  the  due  discharge  of  that 
duty  depended  the  prosperity  of  this  great 
country.  To  turn  their  association  together 
into  a means  of  offence  upwards  or  down- 
wards, would  be  to  destroy  all  individual 
happiness,  and  it  would  be  like  erecting  a 
building  into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  could 
never  enter.  It  was  the  duty  of  all  to  look 
one  another  in  the  face  and  feel,  each  in  his 
position,  and  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
means,  able  to  assist  one  another  in  their 
passage  through  this  world.  It  was  by  such 
an  institution  as  this,  in  providing  against  th& 
contingencies  and  uncertainties  of  life  they 
were  inculcating  habits  of  providence,  and 
promoting  good  will  amongst  all  classes,  and 
thereby  each  one  best  serving  himself,  and 
securing  his  own  happiness. 

The  next  toast  was — “The  Architects  and 
Civil  Engineers  of  the  Metropolis,”  which 

Mr.  Kendal  acknowledged,  and  sakl  it  was 
the  wish  and  desire  of  the  architects  to  sup- 
port the  Institution  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  and  he  acknowledged  the  great  services 
he  had  received  in  a long  career  from  the 
builders’  foremen. 

The  next  toast,  “The  Master  Builders  of 
the  Metropolis,”  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.. 
Lee;  and  this  was  followed  by  “ The  health  of 
the  Governor.” 

Mr.  George  Baker  responded  to  the  toast, 
and  said  that  when  he  was  invited  to  accept 
the  office  he  felt  it  was  the  greatest  honour 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  him,  because  he 
was  asked  to  preside  over  a body  of  men  with 
whom  he  had  been  intimately  associated  in 
matters  of  business  all  his  life,  and  although 
he  had  now  retired  from  business  he  should 
still  feel  it  one  of  the  most  cheerful  duties  of 
his  life  to  promote  their  interest  and  welfare 
in  every  possible  way  that  he  could,  because 
there  was  no  class  of  men  to  whom  he  owed  a 
greater  obligation  than  the  class  of  men  for 
whose  welfare  this  institution  was  founded. 

Various  other  toasts  were  given,  and  at  the 
conclusion  the  chairman  announced  that  the 
donations  in  the  room  amounted  to  295L 
12s.  6d.  and  the  annual  subscriptions  21 1.  11s. 


Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
At  the  third  meeting  for  the  Lent  Term,  held 
on  Thursday  last,  Mr.  E.  Freshfield,  Trinity 
College,  read  a paper  on  Illuminations,  illus- 
trated by  copies  from  mediaeval  illuminated 
manuscripts. 


inland  revenue  offices,  somerset-house. 

MR.  JAMES  PENNETHORNE,  Architect.  [See  page  193,  in  our  present  nnmbe 
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THE  BUILDER. 


INTRAMURAL  BURIAL LEGAL 

MURDER. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  SANITART  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  20th,  a numerous  deputation  of  the 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Asso- 
ciation, including  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bond 
Cabbell,  M.P.,  Rev.  C.  Hume,  Messrs.  F.  O. 
Ward,  R.  Fox,  Lewis  Hume,  M.  Nelson,  H. 
Roberts,  C.  F.  J.  Lord,  T.  Abraham,  W.  D. 
Bruce,  W.  Cotton,  Dr.  Milroy,  G.  Godwin, 
and  the  Rev.  William  M.  Lusignan,  Dr.  Bar- 
nett, and  C.  R.  Walsh,  the  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  Association,  waited  upon  the  new 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works — Lord  John 
Manners — at  his  official  residence  in  White- 
hall-place,  to  urge  upon  the  new  Government 
the  necessity  of  putting  into  execution  the 
Metropolitan  Interments  Act,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  might  be  required  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  it. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  introduced  the  sub- 
ject, and  urged  that  the  Act  might  easily  be 

made  efficient. The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  spoke 

as  to  the  effect  of  the  interment  system  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  showed  that  matters  were 
worse  now  than  if  the  Act  had  not  been 
passed,  because  parishes  who  would  have  pro- 
vided places  for  interment  had  been  prevented 

from  doing  so. Mr.  F.  O.  Ward  went  into 

the  financial  bearings  of  the  question.  He 
thought  the  objection  that  was  raised  against 
compelling  persons  to  contribute  who  did  not 
desire  to  avail  themselves  directly  of  the  means 
of  interment  provided,  was  unsound.  There 
were  many  persons  in  London  who  never 
required  the  service  of  a policeman,  and  yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  they  were  not 
bound  to  pay  the  police-rate  — there  were, 
perhaps,  many  persons  who  never  required  to 
go  out  into  the  streets  after  dark,  and 
yet  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  lighting 
rate ; and  so  of  others,  an  indirect  equiva- 
lent being  given  to  the  party  in  the  general 

benefits  derived  by  the  community. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  said  that  some  of  the 
graveyards  which  had  been  declared  unfit  for 
use,  and  had  been  oioocd  up,  wcic  ay  am 
oponodj  and,  if  the  present  state  of  things 
continued  much  longer,  others  would  be  re- 
opened, to  the  serious  injury  of  the  public 

health. Mr.  G.  Godwin  objected  to  the 

mock  legislation  which  provided  an  Act  to 
prevent  fatal  injuries,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
nineteen  months  in  abeyance.  Government 
could  not  feel  the  truth  of  what  science  had 
proved  again  and  again  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
present  system.  He  pointed  out  the  fearful 
condition  of  some  of  the  graveyards  and 
church  vaults  in  the  metropolis,  and  implored 
the  Government  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  life 

which  the  practice  caused. A conversation 

then  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr. 
Nelson  objected  to  the  Act  on  the  ground  of 
“centralization.” 

Lord  John  Manners  declared  himself  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  the  subject : the 
present  session  threatened  to  be  very  short, 
but  if  they  could  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  previously  he  should  be  most 
happy. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ely. — The  Cathedral  is  now  re-opened 
for  divine  service.  The  choir  is  effective. 
The  organ  has  been  removed  and  repaired. 
The  Bishop’s  Green,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
cathedral,  has  been  inclosed  with  an  iron  rail- 
ing, dwarf  shrubs  planted  on  the  borders,  and 
a promenade  formed. 

Tpswich. — On  Thursday  week  the  first  stone 
of  a small  chapel,  for  students,  at  the  Grammar 
School,  was  laid  by  the  mayor.  The  site  of 
the  building  is  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
new  school  premises.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  about  7001.  towards  which  the  Rev.  S.  J. 
Rigaud,  the  present  principal,  has  contributed 
200/.  Mr.  Fleury  is  the  architect,  and  the  de- 
sign is  in  keeping  with  the  Tudor  character  of 
the  buildings  adjacent. 

Wisbech. — The  Public  Hall,  which  was  far 
advanced  towards  completion,  lately,  accord- 
ing to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle , gave  evident 
symptoms  of  being  in  a dangerous  state.  The 


architect,  it  is  added,  “ made  a public  declara- 
tion of  its  safety;  but  as  it  requires  an  extreme 
degree  of  confidence  to  trust  in  walls  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  the  committee  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  called  in  an  architect  from 
a distance,  the  result  of  whose  examination  on 
the  5th  inst.  was  a suspension  of  the  work, 
and  an  immediate  shoring  up  of  both  sides  of 
the  building.  A removal  of  the  roof  is  also 
well-nigh  determined  on,  as  it  is  stated  that  the 
mis-construction  of  the  roof,  on  a span  of  40 
feet,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disaster.” 

Eton. — It  is  intended  to  restore  the  ante- 
chapel  and  other  portions  of  the  College 
Chapel,  in  the  same  style  as  the  choir.  Plans 
have  been  prepared  by  the  architect,  Mr.  J. 
Deacon,  and  the  estimated  expense  is  2,000/. 
for  which  subscriptions  are  solicited.  The 
contemplated  works  include  a new  wooden 
ceiling  and  stone  facings  throughout. 

Winchester. — It  is  intended  to  restore  the 
eastern  window  of  the  Cathedral,  at  the  joint 
expense  of  the  dean  and  the  wardens  of  Win- 
chester and  New  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Bailey, 
of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  said,  has  already  been  en- 
gaged to  do  the  work. 

Marlborough. — A site  and  150/.  have  been 
given  by  the  Bruce  family  for  St.  Peter’s 
National  School -rooms,  to  be  erected  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  J.  Gould. 

Worcester. — The  Worcester  Chronicle  states, 
in  reference  to  the  remarks  in  our  columns  on 
the  removal  of  the  numerous  little  spires  which 
once  gave  a peculiar  character  to  the  cathedral, 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  dean  and  chapter, 

“ if  not  to  replace  the  spires  (which  probably 
formed  no  part  of  the  present  cathedral  as 
it  at  first  stood),  at  least  to  supply  their 
places  by  such  terminations  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  style  of  the  architecture 
(chiefly  Early  English).”  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  nothing  will  be  done  without  competent 
professional  advice  as  to  what  will  be  consistent. 
The  Chronicle  itself  admits  that  " it  is  true  that 
the  pinnacles  erected  of  late  years  in  place  of 
some  of  these  spires  are  totally  out  of  character 
with  the  rest  of  the  masonry,  and  that  the 
fdijric  or  itic  taiiitilidi  lias  ticcii  much  neglected 
and  in  some  parts— the  exterior  of  the  south 
side  of  the  nave,  for  instance — is  nlmoot  in  o. 
ruinous  condition.”  The  blame  for  this 
neglect,  it  seems,  rests  with  “ the  predecessors 
of  the  present  body,  who  seem  to  have  thought 
it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  lay  by  out  of  their 
ample  revenues  a portion  yearly  for  the  repair 
of  this  venerable  structure.” 

Wolverhampton. — The  congregation  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church  were  in  peril  of  suffocation 
lately,  and  had  to  be  dismissed,  after  many  of 
them  left  the  church,  unable  to  remain,  in 
consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  or  choke-damp,  from  the  stoves, 
which  were  supplied  with  coke.  The  sheet- 
iron  pipes,  it  is  said  by  the  local  Chronicle, 
had  become  corroded  where  they  penetrated 
the  outer  walls,  and  were  stopped  up  at  the 
lower  angles ; but  the  mischief  is  supposed  to 
have  been  increased  by  a back-draught  through 
the  pipes. 

Leigh. — A determination  has  arisen  amongst 
many  of  the  parishioners  to  erect  a new 
church,  in  secession  from  the  parish  church, 
the  teaching  of  the  vicar  of  which  being  dis- 
liked. Upwards  of  a thousand  guineas  have 
been  already  subscribed. 

Nottingham. — The  Bristol  Journal  says  that 
Nottingham  Castle  is  to  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
that  a crescent  of  villas  may  be  erected  on  its 
site.  The  new  “ building  ground,”  it  remarks, 
does  not  exceed  two  or  three  acres. 

Bradford. — The  first  stone  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  laid  here,  at  the 
top  of  Westgate,  on  St.  Patrick’s  day.  The 
works,  according  to  the  local  Observer,  are 
already  somewhat  advanced.  The  new  church 
is  to  be  of  Early  Decorated  character,  and  to 
consist  of  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and 
sacristy.  The  following  are  the  dimensions : — 
The  nave,  90  feet  by  24  ; aisles,  90  feet  by  12 
each ; chancel,  28  feet  deep,  24  feet  wide ; 
chapel  of  Sacrament,  28  feet  by  twelve ; and 
sacristy,  25  feet  by  18.  The  edifice  will  be 
adapted  to  seat  1,000  worshippers,  and  the 
estimated  cost  is  3,000/.  The  church  will 


possess  in  its  design  and  arrangements  all  the 
rubrics  of  Catholic  art.  It  will  be  built 
entirely  of  stone.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Weightman,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie,  of  Shef- 
field. 

Plymouth. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Plymouth  new  workhouse  was  laid  on  Tuesday 
in  last  week.  A pamphlet,  published  by  Mr. 
Damant,  one  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors, 
seems  to  show  a strong  case  against  those  who 
had  the  selection  of  the  design. 

Eighton  Banks  ( Gateshead ). — On  16th  inst. 
according  to  the  Gateshead  Observer,  the  chief 
stone  of  a new  church  for  350  persons  was 
laid  here.  Mr.  Wall,  of  Durham,  is  the  archi- 
tect, and  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Beattie  are  the 
builders;  Mr.  English,  clerk  of  works,  and 
Mr.  Liddell,  mason. 

Ambleside.  — Mr.  Benson  Harrison  having 
proposed  to  build  the  spire  of  the  new  church, 
at  a cost  of  500/.  if  the  subscribers  and  others 
will  enable  the  committee  to  finish  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  tower,  not  yet  contracted  for, 
and  estimated  to  cost  about  350/.  the  required 
amount  has  been  subscribed. 

Glasgow. — The  Yictoria-bridge  is  progress- 
ing. According  to  the  local  Gazette,  a con- 
siderable advance  has  been  made  in  sinking 
the  foundation  for  the  fifth  pier — four  of  the 
six  having  been  already  finished,  or  nearly  so. 

Guernsey. — The  period  for  receiving  tenders 
for  the  new  harbour  works  is  extended  to  the 
10th  of  April.  It  is  confidently  rumoured  that 
the  specifications  involve  an  expenditure  of 
many  thousand  pounds  beyond  the  original 
estimate. — Guernsey  Star. 


THE  ENCLOSURE  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

Sir, — In  your  number  of  the  6th  inst.  you 
give  an  engraved  specimen  of  the  iron  railing 
now  being  fixed  in  front  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  in  reference  to  which  you  ob- 
serve— “The  new  enclosure  round  the  British 
Museum  is  now  nearly  completed  ; and  what- 
ever opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
expediency  or  otherwise  of  putting  up  so  large 
and  costly  a railing,  it  must  be  pronounced  a 
fino  work  of  ite  class.” 

That  it  is  a fine  work  of  its  class  (apart 
from  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed)  I think 
no  one  will  doubt;  but  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  high  character  of  the  professional 
architects  who  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
structure  and  its  accessories,  it  cannot  be  too 
deeply  deplored,  by  all  lovers  of  pure  Greek 
architecture,  that  the  huge  and  elaborated 
railing,  now  placed  in  front  of  the  principal 
fagade  of  the  Museum,  completely  destroys 
the  character  of  the  building. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  solecism  which  is 
involved,  the  most  casual  observer  cannot  re- 
frain from  remarking  that  the  excessive  height 
of  the  horizontal  line  formed  by  the  top  of  the 
railing  cuts  the  whole  front  in  two  (if  I may 
use  the  expression),  and  effectually  mars  its 
entire  effect. 

If,  instead  of  wasting  nearly  7,000/.  of  our 
public  money  in  costly  and  inappropriate  cast- 
iron  work,  the  same  amount  had  been  applied 
to  the  construction  of  a low  parapet  in  sand- 
stone or  granite,  with  suitable  pedestals  at 
intervals,  surmounted  with  statues  of  eminent 
naturalists,  antiquaries,  botanists,  geologists, 
&c.  in  place  of  the  figures  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  &c.  so  questionably  suggested,  there 
surely  would  have  been  some  degree  of  con- 
sistency observed,  and  the  public  would  have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  an  edifice 
recalling  to  their  minds  the  classic  and  exalted 
associations  of  ancient  Greece. 

What  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  to  do 
with  an  institution  similar  to  the  British 
Museum  I am  somewhat  at  a loss  to  deter- 
mine, and  trust  I am  not  far  wide  of  the  mark 
in  suggesting  that  the  pedestals  should  be 
occupied  by  eminent  antiquuries,  philosophers, 
artistic,  and  scientific  men,  instead  of  poets  and 
dramatists,  and  trust  the  press  and  the  people 
v\  ill  join  in  raising  their  voices  to  prevent  the 
committal  of  further  absurdities  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  minor  portions  of  this  admirable 
institution,  which  is  an  honour  to  our  land. 

If  we  take  a retrospective  review  of  the 
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public  buildings  erected  in  London  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  amongst  which  may  be 
lamentably  mentioned  Buckingham  Palace 
and  the  National  Gallery,  upon  which  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  the  public  treasure  have 
been  wasted  with  the  most  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, I trust  I have  some  justification  in 
lifting  my  pen,  with  the  view  of  directing 
public  attention  to  subjects  of  this  description, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such 
failures  which  will  remain  as  lasting  stigmas 
on  our  country. — Roberto  Angelo. 


Jiottccg  of  33oohsS. 

The  Metropolis  and  its  Municipal  Administra- 
tion ; showing  the  Essentials  of  a Sound 
System  of  Municipal  Self-government,  as 
applicable  to  all  Town  Populations.  By  Mr.  J. 
Toulmin  Smith.  Trelawny  Saunders, 
Charing-cross.  1852. 

This  is  a mere  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  but  it 
has  much  suggestive  matter  for  all  interested 
in  the  great  question  of  Centralisation  v.  Local 
Self-government.  For  our  own  part,  we  are 
much  inclined  to  think  that  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  three  parties  to  this  suit,  three  causes 
here  to  be  defended  or  attacked,  and,  probably, 
as  in  so  many  disputes  about  truth,  the  right 
view  will  be  found  to  lie  in  the  third  position, 
between  the  two  extremes.  Self-government 
is  the  very  basis  and  foundation  of  our  liber- 
ties ; but  even  the  most  segregative  system  of 
self-government  implies  association  and  central- 
isation. Look,  for  instance,  to  Mr.  Smith’s 
own  idea  of  the  most  fitting  system  of  muni- 
cipal government  for  the  metropolis.  But  first 
of  all,  let  us  here  observe  that  the  present 
author  is  a stern  and  out  and  out  advocate  for 
“self-government;”  so  much  so,  indeed,  is 
this  the  case,  and  so  determined  an  opponent 
is  he  to  the  principle  of  “ centralisation,” — by 
which  he  does  not  mean  merely  Governmental 
interference  by  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners or  otherwise,  hut  even  elective  govern- 
ment at  all  centralised, — that  he  objects  on  this 
ground  alone  even  to  such  a “ centralisation  ” 
as  that  implied  in  the  combination  of  water- 
supply  and  sewerage  into  one  intprcnmmnni. 
cative  system.  Nevertheless,  even  so  decided 
an  opponent  to  centralisation  as  this, — who 
would  not  admit  of  the  organisation  of  the 
one  metropolis  into  one  municipality  or  corpo- 
ration, simply  because  it  would  be  an  extensive 
centralisation,  and  therefore  advocates  its 
division  (or  rather,  in  fact,  its  partial  cen- 
tralisation) into  a number  of  separate  munici- 
palities and  corporations, — even  he  cannot  do 
without  further  centralisation,  even  here  ; and 
hence  himself  suggests  the  necessity  of  effect- 
ing “ the  combined  action  of  different  districts 
(that  is  of  his  separate  municipalities  or  corpo- 
rations into  one  centralised  government)  in  all 
cases  where  any  work  requires  such  combined 
action  in  order  to  the  sound  accomplishment 
of  what  the  public  welfare  needs.”  Now, 
what  is  this  but  centralisation?  It  is  exactly 
what  his  opponents  would  insist  on,  that  “ in 
all  cases  where  any  work  requires  6uch  com- 
bined action  in  order  to  the  sound  accomplish- 
ment of  what  the  public  welfare  needs,”  there 
should  be  “ centralisation.”  In  fact,  the  only 
great  question  of  difference  between  them  is, 
what  really  does  “ require  ” such  combined 
or  centralised  action  for  the  public  welfare. 

Manual  of  Field  Operations,  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Officers  of  the  Army.  By  Lieut. 
Jervis-White  Jervis,  R.A.  Murray, 
Albemarle-street.  1852. 

Who  will  tell  us  that  the  designers  and 
builders  of  castles,  towers,  and  fortifications, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  “ field  operations  ?” 
As  to  the  moral  question,  or  the  politic,  little 
as  we  desire  to  have  our  peaceful  occupations 
interrupted  by  warlike  ones,  we  feel  that  the 
best  way  of  preserving  the  former  is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  latter.  By  the  way,  however, 
does  not  the  agitation  of  the  militia  and  rifle 
club  and  corps  questions  imply  a sort  of  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  invasion,  a priori,  not  only 
is  possible,  but  is  not  preventive  ? Would  it 
not  have  more  befitted  the  mistress  of  the  main 
bad  her  talk  in  such  a case  turned  mainly  on 
naval  tactics,  channel  fleets,  marine  regattas, 


cruising  war  yachts,  getting  up  the  steam,  and 
what  not  ? As  it  is,  we  doubt  not  there  are 
many  of  our  readers,  of  all  ranks  and  classes, 
who  will  think  a little  book  on  “ field  opera- 
tions ” to  be  just  now  a very  timely  and  appro- 
priate work  even  for  general  perusal.  To  all 
such  we  may  say,  that  the  one  under  notice  is 
evidently  got  up  with  mental  ability  at  least, 
and  we  doubt  not  with  professional  as  well. 


Memoirs  of  the  late  Thomas  Holcroft,  written 
by  Himself,  and  continued  to  the  Time  of  his 
Death;  from  his  Diary , Notes,  and  other 
Papers.  Longman  and  Co.  1852. 

The  “ Memoirs  of  Holcroft,”  edited  by 
Hazlitt,  has  long  been  a scarce  book,  and  60 
entertaining  a biography,  of  a remarkable  man, 
in  whose  chequered  life  the  difficulties  with 
which  genius  has  frequently  to  contend  are  so 
strikingly  exemplified,  cannot  fail  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  readers  of  “ The  Travellers’ 
Library,”  of  which  it  forms  a new  part. 


{tTmctllnnca. 

Lecture  on  Progress  of  the  Sani- 
tary Movement. — Last  week  Mr.  Joseph 
Jones,  clerk  of  the  Derby  Local  Board  of 
Health,  delivered  a lecture  at  the  Mechanics’ 
Hall  in  that  town,  on  the  above  subject.  The 
lecturer  traced  the  progress  of  sanitary  inves- 
tigation from  the  introduction  of  the  new 
Poor  Law,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  when 
considerable  attention  was  devoted  to  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  which  led  to  the  publi- 
cation of  reports  on  the  subject  by  the  Poor- 
law  Board.  Mr.  Chadwick’s  volume,  entitled 
“ A General  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,” 
might  be  regarded,  he  thought,  as  the  great 
text- book  on  this  question,  being  a comprehen- 
sive digest  of  all  the  evidence  and  local  reports 
last  referred  to.  The  Public  Health  Act  re- 
ceived the  Royal  assent  in  August  1848,  which 
is  applied  to  towns  on  petition,  and  up  to  last 
summer,  Detitinno  lmJ  boor.  r.u...  zio 

places.  To*  July  last,  the  Act  had  been  accord- 
ingly applied  to  45  towns  by  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, confirming  the  provisional  orders  of  the 
General  Board,  but  before  the  session  closed, 
the  number  was  increased  to  72.  Half  of  these 
are  corporate  towns  having  Local  Acts  for 
paving,  lighting,  &c.  The  Act  has  also  been 
applied  by  Orders  in  Council  to  more  than  50 
other  towns  and  places,  and  numbers  of  cases 
are  in  progress.  The  expenses  of  a prelimi- 
nary inquiry  and  report,  before  the  Act  is 
applied,  average  about  1202.  whilst  to  obtain 
a Local  Act  giving  anything  like  the  same 
advantages  and  powers,  has,  in  some  cases, 
involved  an  expense  of  several  thousand 
pounds. 

Little  Gidding  Church. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  North- 
ampton, some  points  as  to  the  restoration  of 
Little  Gidding  Church  were  referred  to  the 
committee  by  the  lord  of  the  manor.  This 
church  is  well  known,  from  its  association 
with  Nicholas  Ferrar.  Much  of  the  internal 
fittings  remain  as  he  left  them — the  row  of 
Jacobean  stalls,  placed  along  the  north  and 
south  walls— the  brass  font  and  eagle,  and 
fragments  of  old  tapestry — are  still  found  in 
the  church.  The  external  walls  are  very  plain 
and  of  brick;  the  west  end  very  poor,  and 
certainly  altered  since  N.  Ferrar’s  time.*  The 
committee  recommended  no  attempt  at  restor- 
ing in  Gothic  style,  but  the  renovation  of  the 
materials  now  existing,  as  nearly  as  they  were 
in  N.  Ferrar’s  time. 

Combination  of  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tions.— A letter  on  this  subject  with  list  of 
queries  have  been  addressed  by  the  Society  of 
Arts  to  the  secretaries  of  the  local  institutions 
throughout  the  country,  intimating  that  the 
society  is  fully  prepared  to  carry  out  the  gene- 
ral idea  suggested  by  Mr.  Chester  if  suffi- 
ciently supported  by  a general  desire  among 
the  institutions  to  be  associated  with  the  so- 
ciety for  lecturing  purposes,  exhibitions  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  &c. 

* A Life  of  N.  Ferrar  has  just  been  published  by  Mus- 
ters, from  Peckard,  with  an  anastatie  drawing  of  the  west 
front. 


Railway  Jottings. — The  contractor  for 
the  Hereford  and  Shrewsbury  railway,  Mr. 
Brassey,  on  visiting  Hereford  as  to  the  site  for 
a station,  advises  the  adoption  of  one  common 
station  for  the  termini  of  all  the  lines  which 
will  enter  this  city,  if  the  engineers  can  agree 

as  to  its  site  and  construction. The  Pasha 

of  Egypt  has  determined  to  employ  native 
" navvies  ” in  place  of  English,  though  he 
cannot  do  without  English  engineers,  in  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Egypt.- — -The  Em- 
peror of  Russia  has  10,000  men  at  work  almost 
night  and  day  on  the  line  from  St.  Petersburgh 
to  Warsaw.  All  the  rails  are  to  be  delivered 
by  the  end  of  July,  and  the  locomotive  con- 
tracts are  already  signed.  So  also  has  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
Moscow  to  Warsaw;  and  for  the  rails  140,000 
tons  have  been  purchased  in  this  country,  to 
be  manufactured  in  South  Wales  by  Thomson 
and  Forman,  Guest  and  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Boyley. 

The  Slide  Rule. — Messrs.  Elliott,  of  the 
Strand,  have  published  a treatise,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Elliott,  M.A.  on  the  general  Theory  of  the 
Slide  Rule,  with  reference,  more  especially,  to 
the  glass  rule  invented  by  M.  Leon  Lalanne. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the 
slide  rule  : its  applicability  is  generally  known. 
For  the  mere  practical  man,  content  to  confine 
himself  to  some  few  manipulations  in  which 
he  may  acquire  facility  and  dexterity,  this 
manual  is  scarcely  intended ; but  it  is  for  the 
workman,  who,  wishing  to  obtain  a thorough 
mastery  of  the  rule,  will  have  to  study  it 
scientifically.  A perfect  knowledge  of  the 
mathematical  principles  involved  in  its  con- 
struction is  absolutely  necessary;  the  slide 
rule  not  teaching  the  method  of  working  any 
question;  it  affords  aid  in  computation,  in 
multiplication,  and  division  to  any  one  ; in  the 
higher  rules  only  to  those  who  understand 
these  principles;  and  the  improvements  in  M. 
Lalanne’s  rule,  are,  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  the  scales,  and  the  introduction  of  many 
constant  multipliers,  or  “ gauge  points,”  upon 
the  slide  itself. 

Bloomsbury  Kaggki,  Eounoi.s, — Wide. 
— I beg  to  hand  you  a list  of  tenders  uu 
adapting  premises,  corner  of  George-street  and 
Broad-street,  Bloomsbury,  for  the  purposes  of 
St.  Giles’s  and  Bloomsbury  Ragged-schools, 


Mr.  Bellamy,  architect : — A.  Z. 

Fullager £1,377  0 0 

H.  Saunders 1,177  0 0 

Haynes  1,123  0 0 

Lansdown 1,092  0 0 

Willson 1,050  0 0 

Pawley  990  0 0 

Holland 989  0 0 

Rowland  and  Son 986  0 0 

Cooper  952  0 0 

Carter  937  0 0 

Frank  Saunders 918  0 0 

Hinde 898  0 0 

Little  and  Son  875  0 0 

Elliott  857  0 0 

Lisson  and  Robinson  815  0 0 

Mansfield  and  Son  (accepted)  805  0 0 

Turner  and  Son  797  0 0 

Hopkins  and  Robarts  790  0 0 

Rudkins 750  0 0 

Symonds 740  0 0 


Wide  Tenders. — Tenders  for  two  blocks 
of  five,  and  one  block  of  three,  almshouses  for 
indigent  foreigners,  to  be  erected  at  Norwood, 
Surrey.  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb,  architect.  The 
quantities  furnished : — 


Tippet  . . . . 

£3,229 

0 

0 

Wilson . . . . 

3,050 

0 

0 

Gerry  . . . . 

0 

0 

Gibbin  . . . . 

0 

0 

Piper  . . . . 

2,638 

0 

0 

Hopkins  . . 

0 

0 

Reading  . . 

2,414 

0 

0 

Perry  . . . . 

0 

0 

Thompson 

2,299 

0 

0 

Patience  . . 

0 

0 

Cooper . . . . 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Damer, 

the  Sculptor.- 

four  i 

respondent,  “ R.  II.  D.”  might  have  added  to 
the  notice  of  Mrs.  Darner’s  works,  that  the 
statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  one  of  that  accomplished  lady’s 
most  beautiful  productions,  and  that  the  well- 
known  figures  on  Henley-bridge  are  also  from 
her  chisel. — G.  W.  B. 
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“Novel  and  startling  Proposal.” — 
The  metropolitan  correspondent  of  the  Liver- 
pool Albion,  it  appears,  “ describes  a somewhat 
Quixotic  scheme,  which,  he  says,  is  being  con- 
cocted by  the  Ministry ; no  less,  in  fact,  than 
the  enclosure  of  the  Irish  Sea,  by  breakwaters 
thrown  across  from  Anglesea  to  the  Wicklow 
mountains,  and  from  Donagahee  to  Portpatrick. 
Thus,  it  is  argued,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Liverpool, 
Whitehaven,  and  other  exposed  towns,  will  be 
placed  beyond  reach  of  any  hostile  fleet,  while, 
by  the  shutting  out  of  the  tidal  waters,  ‘many 
thousands  of  acres  of  land,  formerly,  no  doubt, 
corn  fields,  will  be  reclaimed,  sufficient  to  yield 
the  fifteen  per  cent,  of  corn  now  imported  from 
foreign  countries ; the  whole  estuary  of  the 
Dee,  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  Solway,  the 
entirety  of  Morecambe  Bay,  across  which  the 
railway  will  be  forthwith  completed,  so  as  to 
bring  the  mineral  districts  of  Cumberland  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  coal  fields  of  Lan- 
cashire.’ ” A project  such  as  this  is  certainly 
rather  startling,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
novel ; for  even  the  most  ignorant  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Ireland  can  point  out  the  remains  of 
the  causeways,  columns,  and  pillars  (basaltic 
under  the  rose)  which  a renowned  “con- 
tractor” in  the  days  of  yore  laid  down  on  the 
Irish  coast  for  the  very  same  purpose,  of 
uniting  it  with  the  opposite  coast  of  England. 
The  Albion's  metropolitan  correspondent  is  an 
indomitable  quiz,  and,  doubtless,  intended  to 
outvie  the  grand  new  project  of  reclamation  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mersey. 

Glass. — The  large  western  window  of  St. 
Matthew’s  Church,  Walsall,  destroyed  in  1847, 
has  been  restored  by  the  mayor  to  its  former 
state.  The  execution  of  the  work  was  entrusted 

to  Messrs.  Chance  and  Co. The  west 

window  of  Elvaston  Church  is  about  to  be 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Warrington,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Harring- 
ton, as  a memorial  of  the  late  Earl.  A screen  will 
be  erected  and  other  improvements  made  con- 
jointly with  the  erection  of  the  window.  Mr. 
Warrington  was  employed  by  the  late  earl  to 
embellish  Elvaston  Castle  with  stained  glass 
and  other  decorations. The  Adelaide  Me- 

morial Window  Committee,  at  Worcester, having 
obtained  a design  from  Mr.  Preedy,  architect, 
the  figures  on  which,  though  numerous,  were 
regarded  as  comparatively  small,  he  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  another  design,  with  the 
principal  figures  on  a larger  scale.  This  having 
been  done,  Mr.  Preedy  produced  the  original  and 
amended  plans, and  the  committee  resolved  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  original  design.  The  centre 
light  represents  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  by  the 
root  of  Jesse,  the  principal  figures  in  it  being 
supported  by  the  four  major  and  twelve  minor 
prophets,  while  the  two  side-lights  contain  re- 
presentations of  ten  of  the  holy  women  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Electro-Telegraphic.— It  has  been  de- 
cided in  the  Denmark  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a majority  of  forty,  that  the  electric 
telegraph,  in  continuation  of  the  German  lines, 
shall  be  immediately  extended  from  Elsinore, 
vid  Copenhagen,  to  Rendsborg. 

Combustion  of  Fuel.— Mr.  J.  T.  Jeffree, 
of  Blackwall,  engineer,  has  patented  an  appa- 
ratus for  the  more  perfect  combustion  of  fuel. 
The  products  of  combustion  are  to  be  drawn 
from  the  flues  by  a rotating  fan,  or  other  con- 
trivance, and  to  be  mixed  with  such  a propor- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  as  shall  insure  their 
combustion,  after  which  the  gases  so  mixed 
are  returned  to  be  consumed  in  the  furnace,  so 
as  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  funnels,  shafts, 
or  chimneys.  Few  seem  to  keep  in  view  the 
fact,  that  the  more  perfect  the  combustion  the 
more  dangerous  the  product,  though  a less 
unpleasant  one  than  soot  or  smoke  which  also 
it  is  so  desirable  to  get  rid  of ; and  that,  to 
disperse  that  dangerous  product,  shafts  and 
funnels  will  be  more  requisite  than  ever,  unless 
indeed,  it  can  be  cooled  and  carried  off  through 
flues  or  drains  as  a fluid,  underground,  like 
water,  so  as  to  avoid  drowning  people,  which 
carbonic  acid  is  as  perfectly  capable  of  doing 
as  water  itself,  though  not  so  visible.  It  would 
be  a serious  evil  to  have  a manufacturing 
neighbourhood  or  town  perpetually  deluged 
with  carbonic  acid. 


A Model  Close  at  Edinburgh. — In  a 
pamphlet  by  Dr.  R.  Foulis,  quoted  by  the 
Edinburgh  News,  is  an  interesting  account  of 
the  renovation  of  one  of  those  horrid  haunts 
of  low  Irish  to  which  probably  not  even  the 
worst  in  St.  Giles’s  can  be  compared.  It  was 
called  Burt’s-close.  The  improvement  un- 
fortunately didjnot  extend  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  rooted  out.  “Where  wretched 
cellars  were  wont  to  be,  now  stand  a handsome 
coffee-house  and  reading-room,  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  working  classes.  Miserable 
hovels,  hotbeds  of  fever  and  filth,  are  now  re- 
placed by  an  airy,  commodious,  bleaching- 
green.  Dilapidated  garrets,  at  rents  of  4/.  are 
now  occupied  by  respectable  mechanics,  who 
pay  3/.  for  a comfortable  house,  with  water 
and  gas.  The  process  by  which  this  has  been 
effected,  consisted  of  rebuilding  one  part,  re- 
modelling another,  removing  a third,  and  re- 
pairing  the  rest.  * * * There  are  four 
distinct  features  which  characterise  the  im- 
provements effected  on  this  close,  upon  the 
strength  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  entitled  to 
call  it  the  Model  Close.  The  erection  of 
superior  houses  for  the  working  classes, 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  with  water, 
gas,  water-closet,  and  bleaching-green,  con- 
structed out  of  old  property,  and  at  moderate 
rents— amply  remunerative,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  proprietor.  A grocer’s  shop,  where  no 
spirits  are  sold.  A commodious  coffee-house 
and  reading-room,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  classes.  A model  lodging-house, 
where  mechanics  can  obtain  most  comfortable 
accommodation  at  the  same  rates  as  those 
charged  for  the  worst.” 

The  Engineering  Trades  Dispute. — 
This  unhappy  difference  still  continues ; and 
both  parties — masters  and  men — are  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  “No  surrender” 
seems  to  be  the  determination  on  both  sides ; 
meanwhile,  the  future  interests  of  both  are 
being  permanently  and  most  seriously  damaged 
by  the  departure  of  both  skilled  men  and 
valuable  orders  to  foreign  countries,  including 
now  not  only  Belgium  and  France,  but  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Brazils,  &c. ; 
and,  should  this  dispute  continue  much  longer, 
the  day  of  British  boasting  as  the  engineering 
workshop  of  the  world  will  draw  to  its  close. 
Even  as  it  is,  both  parties  have  wilfully  com- 
bined to  scatter  and  plant  the  reproductive 
and  perennial  germs  of  engineering  skill 
throughout  the  whole  world, — a circumstance 
which  may  please  those  envious  of  our  past 
pre-eminence,  but  one  which  not  masters  and 
men  only,  but  every  loyal  Briton,  will  have 
future  cause  to  regret. 

M.  Leon  Faucher  on  the  Engineers 
Strike. — M.  Leon  Faucher  has,  in  the  Journal 
des  Economistes,  written  an  interesting  paper 
upon  the  engineers’  strike  in  England.  With 
reference  to  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Goderich, 
that  the  differences  between  the  masters  and 
workmen  might  be  settled  by  a sort  of  mixed 
tribunal  of  prud’hommes,  he  explains  that  no 
such  tribunal  as  the  English  operatives  sup- 
posed exists  in  France.  Lord  Cranwnrth  was 
right  in  his  conjecture  that  the  condition  and 
remuneration  of  labour  were  things  essentially 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  whatever. 
The  prud’hommes  in  France  merely  decide 
questions  of  contract  between  masters  and 
men. 

1 he  “ Triforium.” — At  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  Mr. 
James  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  Triforium. 
He  said  that  the  usual  derivation  of  Tres  and 
fores  did  not  hold  good,  as  the  three-light  Tri- 
foriums  were  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
He  therefore  attempted  a new  derivation, 
namely,  Tri  contracted  for  Turin-forium,  the 
Tower  Passage,  which  he  applied  to  the  Cle- 
restory Passage,  and  not  to  the  lower  one 
which  generally  bears  the  name  of  the  Tri- 
forium, but  is  more  properly  called  the  Blind 
Story,  and  was  often  so  constructed  that  it 
could  be  used  for  no  purpose  but  as  an  archi- 
tectural design  to  fill  up  the  blank  space  which 
would  otherwise  exist  between  the  arches  and 
Clerestory.  The  upper  gallery,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  believed  always  led  into  the  tower. 

In  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  as  in  many 
instances,  there  is  no  other  approach. 


Monumental.—' The  statue  of  Lander,  the 
African  traveller,  by  Burnard,  has  been  finished 
and  put  up  on  its  column  in  Lemon-street, 
Truro.  The  height  of  both  column  and  statue 
is  70  feet.  The  figure  is  clad  in  loose  trowsers 
and  paletot,  or  frock  coat,  and  holds  a palm 
branch  in  one  hand,  while  pointing  with  a 
scroll  in  the  other,  to  a map  of  the  Niger. 
The  countenance  in  place  of  staring  into  in- 
definite space  or  vacancy,  is  directed  towards 
the  spectators  in  front.  The  likeness  was 
made  out  by  aid  of  Brockedon’s  portrait 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  Lander’s  own  daughter,  who  is  said  to  be 
remarkably  like  the  portrait.  In  the  propor- 
tioning of  the  column,  the  artist  was  aided  by 
Mr.  P.  Sambell,  of  Falmouth,  architect;  and 
the  whole  was  erected  under  the  superintend- 
ance of  Mr.  Pryor,  of  Truro,  builder. The 

workmen  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  ruins 
of  the  tower  of  Cockermouth  Church,  have 
discovered  a portion  of  a monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  “Sire  Richard  de  Lorme,” 
supposed  to  have  been  a Knight  Templar  of 

the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. Mr. 

Steell’s  bust  of  Lord  Jeffrey  has  been  removed 
from  the  sculptor’s  studio  and  placed  in  its 
permanent  position  in  the  Advocates’  Library, 
at  Edinburgh.  Both  as  a likeness  and  a work  of 
art,  it  is  regarded  as  a successful  production. 

A monument  is  to  be  erected  to  the  late 

Archbishop  Murray. 

New  Record  Repository  in  Chan- 
cery-lane.— The  walls  of  this  long-needed 
building,  illustrated  in  our  pages,  are  now 
above  40  feet  from  the  ground,  and  are  suffi- 
cient to  develop  the  character  of  the  whole. 
The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  moderate-sized  chambers,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  obtaining  security  from 
fire,  of  a size  that  would  limit  the  volume  of 
fire  in  case  one  should  happen  anywhere.  A 
correspondent  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
so  far  as  the  walls  develop  the  form  and 
arrangements  of  the  chambers,  it  appears  that 
they  are  made  to  communicate  one  with  the 
other,  besides  there  being  an  access  to  each 
one  from  a central  passage ; and  that,  if  this 
inter-communication  is  preserved,  it  will 
destroy  that  fire-proof  security  which  is  the 
first  object  of  the  building. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Tradescants. — The 
well-known  monument  of  the  Tradescants,  in 
Lambeth  Church-yard,  has  fallen  into  decay. 
The  inscription  also  on  the  stone  that  covers 
Elias  Ashmole’s  grave  there  is  nearly  effaced. 
It  is  proposed  to  raise  a fund  for  the  perfect 
restoration  of  the  tomb  of  the  Tradescants, 
according  to  its  original  form,  and  also  for  re- 
newing Ashmole’s  epitaph.  The  cost  will  not 
be  less  than  100/.  and  assistance  is  earnestly  re- 
quested from  all  who  are  anxious  to  preserve 
ancient  monuments.  Contributions  may  be 
paid,  amongst  others,  to  Sir  William  Hooker, 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew;  the  Keeper  of  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum,  Oxford ; or  Messrs.  Reeve, 
Henrietta-street,  Covent  Garden. 

St.  James’s  Park. — You  seem  to  aim  at 
all  matters  interesting  or  useful,  and  to  give 
commendation  where  you  can.  Perhaps  you 
will  notice  with  your  approval  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  shrubberies  in  the  en- 
closure of  St.  James’s  Park  are  thinned  out 
and  arranged  for  the  approaching  season ; the 
judicious  new  walk  and  opening  out  of  that 
terra  incognita  the  islands ; and  if  you  think  it 
worthy  a place  in  your  journal,  will  you  be  so 
very  obliging  as  to  ask  them  to  plant  a few 
wild  flowers  and  ferns  in  the  islands,  and  to 
remove  the  fountain  post  from  the  mids't  of  the 
west  end  of  the  lake  to  the  island,  and  to  buy 
a little  water  for  it  to  play  with  amongst  the 
ducklings  and  the  cygnets  ? It  is  terribly  out 
of  place  now,  and  gives  me  the  colic  whenever 
I look  at  it ; but,  poor  thing,  it  means  well,  I 
dare  say. — A 

Proposed  New  Street.— It  is  proposed, 
and  a Bill  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment for  the  purpose,  to  form  a new  main 
street  from  Blackfriars-road  to  London-bridge. 
The  line  proposed  is  a continuation  of  Stam- 
ford-street,  so  that  when  completed  there  will 
be  a direct  communication  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  river  from  London-bridge  to  West- 
minster-bridge. 
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Wax-Chandlers’  Hall.  — Comfeti- 
tion. — It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  too  late  even 
now,  for  you  to  interfere,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  Journal,  to  prevent  injustice: 

I allude  to  the  unawarded  premiums  for  the 
designs  for  the  Wax-Chandlers’  Company’s 
new  Hall.  I understand  that  some  of  the 
members  have  declined  being  mixed  up  with 
adjudication  of  the  premiums,  from  the  fact  of 
private  interest  totally  eclipsing  merit,  or  in 
other  words,  the  premiums  are  likely  to  he 
given  to  “ persons ” not  “things.”  You  could 
urge  in  the  committee  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obtaining  the  services  of  a non-competing,  dis- 
interested professional  man  of  reputation,  as 
the  surest  means  of  administering  justice  to 
the  several  competitors. — Verax. 

The  Great  Exhibition  Building. — 

In  order  that  the  public  may  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  general  effect  of  the  interior  now  that  it 
is  cleared  of  all  the  exhibition  fittings,  and 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  desirableness  of  pre- 
serving the  building,  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson, the  contractors,  have  opened  it  free  of 
charge,  and  many  thousands  have  visited  the 
interior.  Besides  this,  a committee  of  gentle- 
men is  being  formed,  having  for  its  object  to 
test  public  opinion  upon  the  question  of  re- 
taining or  removing  the  building;  and  should 
the  former  alternative  be  ultimately  decided 
upon,  then  the  purposes  to  which  it  should  be 
applied,  and  the  means  of  rendering  it  self- 
supporting.  Mr.  B.  Oliveira,  of  Upper  Hyde 
Park-street,  would  receive  communications  on 
the  subject. 

Purification  of  Sewage  "Water.. 

A black  and  foul  stream  at  Hulme  is  being 
cleared  of  its  odoriferous  filth  in  pools  and 
filters  by  Messrs.  Corbett  and  Co.  sanitary 
engineers,  who  use  charred  pine  sawdust  in 
their  filters,  and  convert  the  solid  matter  thus 
obtained  in  defecating  and  deodorizing  the 
water  into  a sort  of  guano,  which  is  getting 
into  use  amongst  agriculturists  as  a permanent 
manure.  The  cleared  water  is  not  made  use 
of  for  any  manufacturing  or  domestic  purpose 
that  we  are  aware  of ; and  indeed,  as  regards 
potableness,  although  it  is  spoken  of  as  equal 
in  clearness  and  sweetness  of  odour  to  drink- 
able water,  of  course  mere  defecation  and 
deodorization  by  charcoal  will  not  purify  it 
sufficiently  for  such  processes.  On  the  con- 
trary doubtless  valuable  salts  for  manuring 
purposes  might  still  be  got  from  it  by  addition 
of  requisite  ingredients  to  the  mere  charcoal  in 
filtering. 

A Milk  Tester.— It  appears  from  recent 
investigations  published  in  the  Lancet  that 
the  much  maligned  metropolitan  milk  is  not 
half  so  much  adulterated  as  many  other 
articles  are,  and  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
adulterant  is  water.  To  enable  “ the  million 
to  test  their  own  pennyworths,  a simple  and 
efficient,  as  well  as  cheap  little  instrument  has 
been  registered  by  Mr.  George,  of  Adelphi 
Arcade,  Strand.  This  we  dipped  into  “ our 
milkman’s  ” diurnal  supply,  and  were  much 
pleased  to  find  our  estimation  of  milkmen  in 
general  rise  with  the  bob  of  the  tester  to  an 
unexpected  degree,  all  through  the  buoyant 
conscience  of  one  worthy  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity. A mere  sight  of  such  a tester,  doubt- 
less in  the  hands  of  the  public  at  large,  would 
vivify  the  moral  scruples  of  the  milk  merchants 
of  the  whole  metropolis. 

Drainage  and  Embankment  of  Lands. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  has  laid  on  the  table  of 

the  House  of  Lords  a Bill  of  133  clauses  for 
the  drainaore  and  embankment  of  land  in 
England  and  Wales. 

A New  Lamp  for  Use  at  Sea.  Mr. 
Thomson,  surgeon,  R.N.,  inventor  of  the 
naval  telegraphic  lights,  has  submitted  a plan 
to  the  Admiralty,  by  which  candles  and  oil 
may  be  dispensed  with,  many  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  saved,  and  yet  ten  times 
more  light  secured  to  every  ship  afloat:  this 
is  accomplished  by  a simple  method  of  using 
the  slush  from  salt  meats,  now  of  no  use.  The 
candle-tube  may  be  filled  with  water,  yet  it 
can  be  instantly  expelled  and  the  light  fully 
maintained.  The  grease  is  so  locked  up  that 
it  cannot  well  escape,  so  that  the  lamp  may  be 
rolled  about  the  deck.— Edinburgh  Post. 


Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 
Some  of  the  working  men  who  attended 
the  lectures  have  urged  the  desirableness  of 
having  the  museum  open  in  the  evenings ; 
which  would  afford  them  opportunities  of 
visiting  it  regularly,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing and  examining  its  contents  more  fully. 
It  is  only  after  the  workman’s  ten  hours’ 
toil  is  done  that  he  can  command  an  hour  or 
two  for  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge  at 
home  or  abroad  in  the  Mechanics’  Institu- 
tion ; and  so  long  as  institutions  which  might 
be  of  great  service  to  him,  and  through  his 
class  to  the  community  at  large,  are  only  open 
from,  it  may  be,  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  in 
the  afternoon,  it  is  evident  they  can  never  be- 
come available  to  him. 


TENDERS 

For  a new  north  aisle  and  vestry  to  St. Barnabas  Church, 
IJomerton : the  quantities  furnished.  Mr.  Ashpitel. 

architect.  The  windows  and  material  in  the  north  side  of 
nave  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  aisle,  &c.t 

Norris  £1,470  0 

Cobb M»2  0 

White  1.293  0 

Myers  1.288  0 

Curtis  1,268  0 

Holland  1.260  0 

Coleman  1,234  0 

Piper  1.194  0 0 

For  three  fourth-rate  houses  at  Sydenham  : Mr.  E.  B 
Lamb,  architect : — 

Barrott  

Thompson  and  Son  ... 

Jullian 

Bracher  

Johnson  and  l’ask 
Hopkins  and  Roberts 

Colls  (accepted)  823  0 0 

For  finishing  the  carcases  of  two  houses  in  New  Cannon- 
street,  City,  for  Mr  Chaffers.  Messrs.  Tress  and  Cham- 


WANTED,  an  EXPEDITIOUS  PRACTICAL 

Vt  DRAUGHTSMAN.  References  as  to  ability  required.— 


U 


ANTED,  an  EXPERIENCED  JOINER  to 


WANTED,  an  experienced,  active  Man,  as 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  MASONS.— Address,  stating 
particulars,  age,  salary  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to 
A.  15  Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  1,  York -street,  Coventgardeu. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


\\T  ANTED,  a good,  practical  ARCHITECTURAL 
VV  DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  should  be  well  acquainted  with 


. . DR AUG 

church  architecture,  and 
Address  " " " ' 

Garden. 


TO  PLUMBER**. 

WANTED,  a good  PLUMBER,  who  will  be 

VV  required  occasionally  to  fill  up  his  time  with  painting  and 
glazing.  References  will  be  required  as  to  character  and  ability,  as 
the  situation  will  be  for  a permanency.— Apply  between  the  hours 
of  Six  and  Eight  in  the  Evening,  at  No.  8.  Wormwood-street.  City. 


TO  SHOP-FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

W" ANTED,  by  a London  Firm,  a thoroughly 

V V experienced,  active  person  in  the  above  capacity,  who  has 
previously  filled  a similar  situation.— Address,  stating  age,  par- 
ticulars, references,  and  where  lost  employed,  to  X.  Office  or  lfie 
Builder."  York  street,  Covcnt-gardeu. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 


■WANTED,  a respectable  PERSON,  thoroughly 

VV  coiivcrsaut  to  making  fair  and  workin.-  Drawings,  Measur- 
ing, taking  out  Quantities,  Estimating,  and  Bookkeeping,  and 
requisite  he  should  write  a good  hand.  It  is  requested  no  one  will 
apply  who  has  not  had  considerable  experience.— Apply,  by  letter 
only,  prepaid,  to  A.  L.  care  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Thompson,  Bookseller,  13, 
Upper  King-street.  


..£1,116  0 0 
..  1,099  0 0 
955  0 0 
939  0 0 
938  12  0 
855  0 0 
832  0 0 


hers,  architects.  Quantities: 
Lawrence  and  Sons  . 
Ashby  aud  Homer  . 

Brown 

Gammon 

Curtis  


upplied : — 

£1,113  0 ' 

1,076  0 

1,049  0 

1,027  0 


T»UILDER’S  CLERK.— WANTED,  by  the  Ad- 

J)  vertiser,  a SITUATION  ; has  been  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
business,  and  has  been  in  that,  capacity  many  years  m an  eminent 
huilder's  office,  and  accustomed  to  measure  the  various  artificers 
works,  and  in  whom  the  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed  ; or  os 
Clerk  of  Works,  having  been  engaged  in  several  extensive  works. 
Uespectable  references  can  be  liad.-Address  l postpaid)  to  W.  U. 
No.  1.  Alfred-place,  Long-lane,  Southwark. _ 


f RA 

U ff! 


AY’S  BRICKFIELDS,  ESSEX.— 

WANTED,  a good  SETTER:  also,  a MACHINE,  to  make 
from  one  to  two  millions  of  Plain  Tiles  during  the  seasuu  ; also,  a 
MAN  who  thoroughly  understands  the  making  and  burning  of 
Tile  goods.  Pipes,  c lose-kiln  Bricks,  Ac.— Apply  to  Mr.  AbH,  at 
Messrs  Mec-on  and  Co.’s  Works.  Gray’s  Thurrock,  Essex. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER. 

V V objection  lo  a little  Painting  and  Glazing  ; good  ret 


No 

reference 

•lane.  Walworth. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" Registrar  of  N.,”  “ G.  S.,”  “ H.  W.  jun.,’’  “ J.  J., 
E D II.,”  “ C.  F.  D.,’’  “ B.  C.”  “ T.  E.”  “T.  L.  D„ 

J W”  (according  to  the  Act,  the  district-surveyor 
should  be  informed),  “Dr.  S.”  “ J.  F.  W.”  (a  similar 
proposal  was  made  some  time  ago,  to  cover  m with  glass 
the  inner  quadrangle  of  the  British  Museum.  The  root 
of  the  Exhibition  building,  however,  would  not  answer  the 
purpose),  “J.  B.  B.”  “G.  J.”  (the  power  of  forming 
cellars  would  depend  entirely  on  local  circumstances), 
«J  *■  “L.  ” “W.  A.,”  “J.  B.,”  “ G.”  “G.W.  (thanks), 
“ A Hater  of  Knobs,”  “ J.  L.,”  “ H.  L.”  (not  our  cus- 
tom), “ F.  and  W„”  “ J.M.,”  “ G.  H.  L.”  (we  should  not 
advise  anv  expenditure  upon  the  project),  “ E.  R., 

“ A.  B.  G."  “ G.  A.  F.”  “ G.  A.  W.  ,’*  “ H.  W.,  jun. 
(shall  hear  from  us)  “ T.  J .,”  “ J . K-” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 

A N excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  to  any 

A young  ucntlcmau  of  talent,  with  moderate  means,  desirous 
cither  of  entering  into  PARTNERSHIP  or  commencing  business 
for  himself  bv  the  entire  PURCHASE  of  n small  PKACUCE 
towards  the  West-end.  with  office  furniture  and  suitable  drawing 
materials -Address  M.  E.  M.  Office  of‘‘The  Builder,"  1,  York  - 
street.  Co  vent-garden. 


AM 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  _ 

Architect  in  London,  having  had  sixteen  years 

— experience  in  an  eminent  office,  and  is  at  present  envaged  on 
•veral  pub'ic  and  private  buildings,  and  can  comm"  ud  the  influ- 
ence of  a flourishing  country  town,  where  there  is  the  prospect 
of  important,  works  being  proceeded  with,  REQUIRES  the 
CO-OPERATION  of  a gen-leman  of  some  experience  and 
CAPITAL  As  the  advertiser  is  very  energetic  and  lias  some 
influence  in  town,  thismav  prove  a favourable  opportunity  of  soon 
establishing  a good  position  in  the  profession.-Apply  by  letter 
' > C.  B.  office  of  ’’  The  Builder."  1.  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CUTTER, 

VV  GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER.  References  can  be  had  from 
last  employer.— Address,  T.  W.  Nu.lc  ^ 


"i.  I 'anidii.L-  'I  !-••■■t.  Kensington. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  os  BUILDER'S 
VV  CLERK,  by  a Person  who  can  measure  up  work,  take  out 
quantities,  aud  make  plaiu  drawings;  has  had  good  practice  in 
bookkeeping,  and  the  usual  office  duties.  Salary  moderate.  Respect- 
able references  given. — Address,  A.  B.  No.  34,  Stanhope-street, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  bv  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fill  his  time 
up  in  the  Painting  or  Glazing. — Address,  G.  L.,  Office  of  “The 
Builder." 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

ANTED,  bv  the  Advertiser,  aged  40,  a 

. . SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS, 
and  PA  PERU  ANGERS:  seven  years’  reference  from  former 
situation.— Apply  to  J.  H.  4,  Hamden-street,  Rew-road,  Saint 
Pancras. 


WZ 


TO  ENGINEERS,  MACHINISTS.  AND  OTHERS. 
WANTED  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a Manager 

VV  aud  Draughtsman,  who  has  had  the  entire  superintendence 
of  extensive  engineering  and  machine  establishments.  He  has  a 
theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  businesses  in  each  of 
their  different  departments:  has  lmd  considerable  experience  in 
preparing  and  taking  contracts  and  specifications;  in  preparing 
aud  making  working  and  finished  drawings  and  designs  in  — 
uceriug.  millwork,  machinery,  Ac.;  and  in  superintending 


. 

th  in  a 


presents  an  opportunity  rarely  to 
per-on  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business.  Would  under- 
take the  superintendence  of  engines,  ma  ihinery  Ac.  of  slate,  lead, 
or  other  works- Addre-s,  Mr.  HUGHES.  Dufticld,  Derbyshire 


TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  ENGINEERS. 

A N ASSISTANT  wishes  for  a RE-ENG AGE- 

iY  MENT  in  cither  of  the  above  Profession*.  No  objection  to 
the  country.— Address,  S.  W.  54.  Aldersgatc-street,  City. 

XllESPECTABLE  PRACTICAL  ENGINEER, 

l\_  having  been  employed  for  upwirds  of  twenty  years  in  the 
principn!  engineering  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  is  desirous 
of  an  ENGAGEMENT  where  confidence  would  l>e  required;  or 
would  he  glad  to  assist  a gentleman  in  carrying  out  inventions.— 
Address  by  let  er,  pre-paid,  G.  D.  1-*  *•  ’ 


1,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 

dutie-ofa  Builder's  Office,  ami  who  can  make  good  plain 
drawings,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Satisfactory  refer- 
' given.— Address.  T.  W.  P.  M,  High-street  Poplar. 


PUPIL  WANTED.- 

JL  engaged  with  sew 
YOUTH  as  a PUPIL.  : 
be  required  at  once  to  e 
ASSISTANT.— Apply  t 


An  Architect  in  the  country, 

ants  an  intelligent 

, necessary,  a*  he  will 

,.  ...  office  routine.  Also,  a JUNIOR 

R.  DALE.  Esq.  Solicitor.  York. 


T7XETER  HALL.— The  office  of  SURVEYOR  to 

JJj  the  Hall  is  now  VACANT.  Applications  in  writing,  accom- 
panied bv  testimonials,  under  cover  addressed  to  the  directors,  t"  be 
Felt  at  the  Hall,  on  orbefore  TUESDAY,  the  6th  of  April  next.  The 
amount  of  salary  and  the  duties  of  the  office  mav  be  ascertained  on 
application  at  the  Hall.— By  order  of  the  directors,, 

March  17, 1852. 


WILLIAM  G"  ANE.  Secretary. 


Woolwich,  „ 

FOREMEN  of  ROADS,  Ac— The  Commi-sioners  for 
. • pni-xh  nr  Wnr.lwifli  in  tt\e  county  of 


KENT.— To  WORKING 

..JADS,  Ac.— The  Commi-sioners  for 
Improving  the  town  and  parish  of  Woolwich, in  the  countv  of 
Kent  will  assemble  in  their  Board-room,  at  'he  Town-ball.  Wil 
liam-street,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  of  FRIDAY , 2nd  of  April 
next,  to  receive  applications  in  the  bandwriting  of  each  person 
that  mav  desire  to  become  a candidate  f"T  the  appointment  of 
FOREMAN  of  the  ROADS  under  the  said  commis  loners,  to  he 
accompanied  with  unexceptionable  testimony  as  to  character,  and 
reference  to  one  or  more  respectable  person  or  persons  confirma- 
tory of  his  ability  for  the  efficient  performance  of  its  various 
requirements.  A pplicants  to  be  not  lc-8  than  thirty  or  more  than 
forty-five  years  of  age.  The  remuneration  attached  thereto  will  be 
at  and  after  the  rate  of  781.  per  annum,  and  paid  weekly;  with  a 
residence  exempt  from  rent,  rates,  aud  taxe-.  The  duties  required 
to  lie  carried  out  will  be  as  follows  viz.  :-The  general  supervision 
anil  disposal  of  the  men  employed  by  the  commissi'  ners  on  the 
public  thoroughfares  ; to  possess  a thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  making  and  repairing  roads  and  footpaths,  formation  ot 
channels.  Ac.  ; management  of  hors-  s : and  other  minor  parti- 
culars that  necessarily  appertain  to  the  appointment  m question. 
Applicants  are  not  required  fg 
by  the  commissioners  *' 
asidered  and 

nt.  Letters  w -- 

er  to  the  clerk--Bv  order  of  the  boari  . . . 

EDWARD  SARGENT,  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

1,  George-strcet, /Woolwich,  March  34, 1852. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PURVEYORS. 

,\  YOUNG  MAN,  24  years  of  age,  with  first-rate 

references,  wishes  to  obtain  a SITUATION  as  OFFICE- 
CLERK  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  superintend  building  works 
lontraotors;  is  a good  draughtsman  and  accouniaut,  has  a 
ough  practical  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  is  capable  of 
measur  ng  aud  estimating. — Address,  J.  K.  27,  Charles-street, 
Cry-road. 


TO  MASTER  ENGINEERS.  MILLWRIOIUS,  MILL- 
OWNERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  MAN,  of  steady  habits,  and 

superior  talents  ns  a practical  Engineer  and  Millwright, 
wants  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN  in  an  Engineering 
Works,  or  as  eupeiintcndent  at  Mills  or  other  Works  ; lie  is  now 
in  a similar  situation,  aud  has  held  such  upwards  of  twenty  years, 
lln*  no  connec  ion  with  Societies,  and  ref,  recces  satisfactory.— 
Address.  A.  B.  15,  Eccleston-plaoe,  Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED,  either 

maucntly  or  occa-ionally.  by  an  expci  icnced.  respectable 
........ ...  CLERK. "in  Measuring  up  Work*,  Estimating,  and  Draw- 
ing He  is  a thorough  builderB  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  and 


AM 


TO  PL  ASTER  OF  PARIS  AND  CEMENT  M E RCHANT8,  Ac. 

rPHE  Advertiser  having  some  valuable  Gypsum 

I «,„i  Plnsr. r Piuin  Warwickshire,  will  TREAT  witli  parties 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  is  desirous  of  an 


ENGAGEMENT  ii 


keeping.  Hivhly  respectable  references  given  to  the  parties,  with 
whom  he  is  at  presmt  engaged.  Salary  required  40s.  per  week.— 
Address  G.  L.  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder,"  1,  York-strect 
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■ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  Trafalgar- 
xtf  square. —NUTl QE  TO  ARTISTS.-AU  works  of  Paincing. 
Soulpture.  or  Architecture. ntendc-df°r  the  eusuii.gKXlIIBITION 
AX'  A ')EM  y m"*'-  sent  iu  on  MONDAY,  the  3th. 
or  TUESDAY,  the  0th  of  April  next,  after  which  time  no  work  can 
possibly  be  received,  nor  can  any  works  be  received  which  have 
already  been  publicly  exhibited.  The  other  regulations  necessary 
to  be  observed  may  he  obtained  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

JUUN  PRESCOTT  KNlGHT,  R.A.  Secretary. 

Every  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  works  sent  for  exhibition 
but  the  Royal  Academy  will  not  hold  itself  accountable  in  an' 
case  of  injury  or  loss;  nor  can  it  undertake  to  pay  the  carriage  of 
any  package  which  may  be  forwarded  by  carriers.  The  prices  of 
works  to  bo  disposed  of  may  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary. 


"EXHIBITION  of  the  SOCIETY  of  BRITISH 

-*-J  ARTISTS,  incorporated  by  Roval  Charter.— The  TWENTY- 
NINTH  ANNUAL  EX  HI  IIITION  of  this  Societv  is  NoW 
OPEN  from  Nine  n.m.  iintil  Diisk.  Admittance,  is.  Suffolk - 
street,  Pall-Mall  East.  J.  w.  ALLEN,  Secret  iry. 


PATRON— H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T>  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

XL  Prevention  of  Forgery : a iLecture  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  esq.  on 
Glynn  and  Appel  s Patent  Paper  for  the  Prevention  of  Piracy  aud 
Forgery  by  the  Anastatic  Process— During  Lent,  a Lecture  on 
Astronomy,  illustrated  by  beautiful  diagrams,  will  he  delivered 
b?  ,Vr' , Haohhofhier.  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  Evenings,  at 
Eight  o clock.— The  celebrated  vocalist  Kransz  de  Feher,  who  sings 
in  thirty-six  Foreign  National  Dialects,  will  appear  for  the  first 
“m.e  in  England  in  his  new  Musical  Divertissement.  “The  Illus- 
W,Cry?tal  £ala®e'  on  Monday,  the  29th  inst.  and  continue 
each  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  Evenings,  at  Eight  o’clock 
m which  he  will  introduce  twenty  National  Melodies  iu  twenty 
different  Forciga  Dialects.-A  Description,  by  Mr.  Crispe,  of  the 
ranous  kinds  of  Muskets,  Rifles.  Ac.— Dissolving  Views,  (fcc.  &c.— 
Admission,  Is.  ; Schools  and  Cliildren  under  ten  years  of  age.  half- 
price.  A new  edition  of  the  Catalogue. 


ptKENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X Lombard-street,  and  Charing-cross,  London, 
Established  in  1782. 

SIR  ROBERT  1IAKRY  INGLIS^Bart.  M.P. 


Decimus  Burton,  esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq. 

William  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  esq. 

Henry  Grace,  esq. 

Joseph  Owen  Harris,  esq. 
Kirkuian  Daniel  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 


Janies  Hoi  , ..  .. 

John  Dorrien  Mogens,  esq. 

J.  Mastcrman.  esq.  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
Richard  Price,  esq. 

George  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq. 


pAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

X patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistionl  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  np  on  the 
w-alls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  iu  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  ofknown  merit. 

Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  nnd  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS, from  the  he-t  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2b.  Gd.  per  yard ; floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCnER’S,  451,  Oxford-street. 


PAPER-HANGINGS. — By  recent  improve- 
ments in  block  and  cylinder  printing,  good  satin  nnd  bed- 
room papers  are  offered  to  the  trade,  at  very  reduced  prices,  by 
JEFFREY,  ALLEN,  and  CO.,  Kent  and  Essex-yard,  113,  White- 
chapeL 


T)APER-HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London. 

A at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  22,  Great 
Portland-street,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
oan  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices — 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  OJd.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  nnd  Oak  Papers  . . from  old.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2Jd.  do. 


PATENT  PAPER-HANGINGS,  from  Original 

French  Designs,  commencing  at  7d.  per  Piece. 

SATINS,  FLOCK,  GOLD,  MARBLE,  OAK,  GRANITE, 
Elegant  Borders  and  Fillings  for  Decoration,  equally  low. 

LINING-PAPER  AT  MILL  PRICES. 

Builders  and  the  Trade,  Country  Dealers,  and  Exporters,  will 
And  the  Largest  Manufactured  Stock  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES 
in  the  Kingdom,  at 

L.  MARKS  and  CO.’s,  Manufacturers  nnd  Importers,  2,  Great- 
— ’ T 1,  and  Consignees  of 


PAINTERS  BRUSHES,  Manufactured 

expressly  for  the  use  of  painters  and  builders,  of  the  best 
Russia  bristles,  warranted.  Price  list  sent  post-free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  manufacturer.  J.  B.  TYLOR,  29,  Great  Dover-street, 
Borough.  London.  No  brushes  are  genuine  unless  stamped 
“ J.  B.  TYLOR,  London.’’ 


HEAL  and  SON’S  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  bv  post,  con- 
s of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different 
■olisbed  Birch, " 
also  their  price 

- t'vt'’ — e Biem  to  keep 

each  design  hxed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  stock,  a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
ported.—HEAL  and  SON,  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
196  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenham-court-road. 


T?I  RE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.-FOX  and 

A BARRETT’S  PATENT. — The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE:  and  when  to  this  fret  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  &c 
without  involving  additional  cost;  and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  cither  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  east-iron,  arc  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  ooncrcte,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
system  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 
of  this  description  nnd  magnitude,  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Barrett), 

12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  esq. 

_ , _ AUDITORS. 

John  Davis,  esq.  John  Hodgson,  esq. 

William  nammond,  esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Winner  Hams,  esq.  George  William  Lovell,  esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor. — John  Shaw,  Esq. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 
nnSrSTS^8  agftinst  Losa  by  Eire  »re  effected  by  the  PIKENIX 
iw  eTeK  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 

the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms 
Persons  insuring  with  the  PHCENIX  COMPANY  are  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  others,  ns  is  the  case  in  some  offices. 

insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Lady-Day  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

• are  now  ro,ad-T  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
UifitedKingdom3’  and  resPect>ve  Agents  throughout  the 


’THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

odr  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capitol,  500,0001. 

trustees, 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Psrk. 

Q.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Robt.  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swauu.  Clough,  and  Co.  York, 
m t7Ut’lY  “d  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 
thTJ ™eatte“tl°nof 'he  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
wh?»i?*?PaSy  w ljIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

_ Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 

Age 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


£ s.  d. 
17  6 
19  3 
1 11  3 
1 14  4 

1 17  0 

2 0 3 


15  4 
17  0 
1 8 10 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


11  16  2 11  2 i 


UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF 

HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

ttto  „ FIELD  MARSHAL 
HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  IC.G.  K.T 
K.P.  G.C.B.  nnd  G.C.M.G. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

x AND  EAST-INDIA 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

„ Established  a.d.  1837. 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSU  R ANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  W nterloo-plocc , London. 

_ , , _ directors. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H..  F.R.S.,  R.E.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Daniel],  Esq..  Deputy-Chairman. 
Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 


.icut-Gen.  Edw.  Wrnyard,  C.l 
_jieut.-Qen.  Arnold,  K.H.  ICC. 
Archibald  Hair,  esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Laueey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  esq..  Navy  Agent. 
Wilbraham  Taylor,  esq. 
Major-Gen.Sir  John  RoltJv.C.B. 


Major-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn,' Bt 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford, 

G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Lieut. -Gener*1  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross. 

K.C.B  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General.  Royal  Artillery 
Capt.  Sir  Geo.  Back,  K.N.  F.R.S. 

Lieut.-Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S.  Captain  Michael  Qufn, 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 
Physician.  — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 
counsel— J. Measure.  Esq., 4,  Serle-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
Solicitor.— Stephen  Garrard,  esq.  13,  Suffolk-street. 
Pall-Mall  East. 

Actuary.— John  Finlaison.  esq.  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  aud  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics. 

l lie  Kates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Cound  Principles 
lvi  tti  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  this  office  may  ohange  from  one  climate  toanother 
Without  forfeiting  their  Policies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  arc  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

-the  circumstances  of  the  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second 
Septennial  D ision  of  Profits,  in  the  present  year  (1851),  have  war- 
ranted the  ap,  intment  of  a very  liberal  Bonus. 

The  additions  to  various  Policies  are  shown  in  the  following 
examples 


1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 

1844 


Total 
Additions 
in  185L 


2-|  Participators 

" • Septennial 
Divisions 
of  Profits. 


JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  • 

endowments  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS^  AND 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE 

if  HE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

. . LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Coveutry-street, 
Leicester-square,  London;  15,  Baclielor's-walk,  Dublin  ; and  18 
Kue  ironchet,  Pans.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  c 110 
. _ Capita  l 200,0001. 

ThuCompany  assures  diseased  as  well  os  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Li  veil  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FORRIST  ALL,  Managing  Director. 


A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  mav 
L”®0’-  Pajrable  on  lus  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
-J.  10s. , and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  lie  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
x ork,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 


FIRE  INSURANCES 

also  effected  bv  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms, 
wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
L.  NEWMAN, 


Agents i arc  wanted  m those  towns  where  no  appi 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.  Y'ork  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  13,  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  2,  King- 

„ . street,  Cheapside. 

m,  . Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.  A.R.A. 

for  both  Eire  and  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  can 
bu  Vtkeu-  The-  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
oWiV°f,nt  the  °onvenience  °f  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the 
agcnta-  JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


rT'HE  WESTMINSTER  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

X OFFICE,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE  27 
King-street,  Coveut  Garden,  London.  ’ s ' 

_ _ . . TRUSTEES. 

George  Dodd,  esq  M.P.  | Colonel  W.  H.  Meyrick. 

Geo.  Mercer  Henderson,  esq.  I J osepli  Wm.  Thrupp,  esq. 

°f  ■pr^',I"um  *?r  assurances,  either  participating  or  not 
participating  in  the  profits  of  the  Association,  are  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  security.  “ 

to mm3  assured  by wUotat wlrich  have 
participated  in  the  three  divisions  of  profit  declared  in  1842.  1847 
aim  1852.  have  averaged  one-half  of  the  premiums  paid  on  them.  ’ 
Every  restrictive  condition  of  assurance,  not  absolutely  neces- 
pcdioies!"  securlty  ^be  °®ue,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 

H®vc.ry/aciliJy,offerei  t0  Persons  about  to  effect  assurances  on 
lives,  and  any  information  that  may  he  required  on  the  subject  of 
f assurance,  con  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office 

. , . J W.M.  BROWNE,  Aotuary. 

Agents  reqnired  in  the  principal  county  towns. 


ME„3iiHANT’s  “"d  TRADESMAN’S 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

?!?  W C Is B L E , unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society 
Policies  payable  daring  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-rorfeature  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board.  " 

JtPyS®  ,g™n_tcd  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 


with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information 
Office.  — 


°J?2^i0J„n’ay  be  obtained  at  the 
GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager 
THUS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

XJ  established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

FOR  LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  INSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  ComhilL 
Branch  Office,  !0,  Regent-street. 

. Actuary,  Peter  Hardy,  esq.  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  .Assurances  for  a period  exceeding 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Y ears,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

XJ  CLASSES. 

BKMS?t,2,F^'I9.E— 2.  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON - 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo- bridge),  STRAND 
.Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  5(.  aud  up  to  507  payable 
^JfiatJVofMUbs.cr? ,er’  “ay  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  hv  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq  ■— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51  at  death  ' 
Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be- 
ll rom  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  ,, 

" ®5  1,  „ Threepence  ,, 

serf  Hons”  CaU  at  1116  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
tL  rate  of  subscription  wil!  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  he  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
bounds!*6  SUm  °f  FlVC'  Ten'  Eifteeu,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
N°  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
MOLVNPI7T  boe  ar£n,ded  uuless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
Strani  3’  Exeter  Change,  Wclhugton-street  North, 


T ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINT-STOCK 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established,  1847.— Offices,  17,  Graceohurch-streeL 
fi,T»e  B?“Papy  effect  every  description  of  Life  Insurance,  both  on 
tne  particupatmg  and  non-participating  scales. 

8-i  d “0I?ey  °“ the  security  of  freehold  and  long  lease- 
reve.rsl0“s  absolute  or  contingent,  life  interests,  aud 
assignahle.  And  on  personal  security,  accompanied 
li\  at  least  three  unquestionable  sureties,  and  a policy  of  insurance 
effected  with  the  Company  for  not  less  than  double  the  amount 
casts.  personal  security,  the  loan  is  made  for 
periods  ot  from  one  to  five  years,  repayable  by  annual,  half-yearly, 
quarterly  instalments,  with  interest  at  5 per  cent 

C.  IN GALL,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


IV  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

131  „ ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  Mxrtin’s-place,  Trafalgar-squarb,  Loxdo.y  : 
and  66,  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 

Established  May.  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution  is 
; equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desESS  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secS- 
^^.and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Iustitu- 
facilities,  nnd  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
* fi,  g liC3t  °f  mterS8t  J'lelded  hv  first-class  seeuriUM,  i5 
ployed.^  the  money  deP08lted  with  the  Association  ifsm- 
Interest  payable  in  Januarj-  and  July. 

TVT  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

131  ASSOCIATION. 

, CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100.000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Hon°S1r?r3  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Inrtitul 

tion.  It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  «f  the  Association,  aud  has  been  provided  in  order 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete.  er 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS 
m Eclicies  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE;  nnd  made  PAVARI  P 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT  th^ 
TO  the  expeuBC  of  a transfer  deed  as  weU  as  legacy  and  probate 

FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  tlie  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiar  y advantageous  where  Policies  are  nmirat 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  thfs  ^Me 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con* 
tingcncies,  and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to.  and  resiH» 

any  part  of  the  world. lesme  in, 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE :- 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501  to  10.0007.  on  a Single  Life 
Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually 
Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 
Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports.  remiums. 
Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 
COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

T ^£°J.el  Tab'e  been  constructed  expressl'y  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a ve^y  snudl 
annua1  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  ?Chiffi 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  em.in ' 
lent  amount  in  money.  ^ or  an  equiyar 

Other  new  anil  important  Tables  fur  Educational  purposes  and 

PIOTIJM  /or  , parlicular  Individual,  or  „ a raom* 

Sfc&l  ■>  “ Sth 

WtTKSna?  «[  bo  obtained,  on  applln,. 

tion  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  renwKvp 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  respective 

. ..  ,.  PETER  MORRISON.  Managing  Director 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managuig  Director. 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches,  Entraucc  Halls. 

Conservatories,  Balconies.  Ac. ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  may  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place,  Blackfriars-bndgo, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory.  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Staffordshire. 


MAW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  — Prices  and 

XvX  Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  and  durable 
production  of  media; val  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 
floors  or  walls  of  public  and  private  edifices,  in  every  style  of  design 
forwarded  ou  application  to  MAW  and  CO.  at  their  Works. 
Worcester.  N.B.  — Plans  of  spaces  to  be  paved  covered  with 
arrangements  of  Tile  Patterns,  without  charge. 


BRICKS!  BRICKS!!  BRICKS!!!— 

To  save  postages  and  letter  writing  to  the  numerous  enqui- 
ries, L.  DAVIS  takes  this  medium  to  acquaint  his  friends  thnt 
his  Common  Stooks  and  Place  are  all  sola  : he  has  only  on  hand 
about  one  million  Washed,  and  some  Paviors. 

L.  DAVIS  is  preparing  for  a large  make  this  year,  and  is  ready 
to  treat  with  parties  for  any  quantity  in  reason  at  a price  to  be 
agreed,  and  thus  prevent  disappointment  aud  uncertainty.  — 
Plumstead-park  Brick-fields,  near  the  Royal  Arsenal.  Woolwich. 


TO  SEWER  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

T CROFTS  having  made  arrangements  with  the 

• Manufacturers,  is  enabled  to  supply  the  best  BLUE 
VITRIFIED  and  FIRE  BRICKS  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES. 

Best  Walls  End  Coals  21s.  Od.  per  ton. 

Best  Birch  Coppice 17s.  fid.  „ 

Hawley  Wharf,  and  1,  College-street  West,  Camden-town. 


T)AN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000;  PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

JL  per  1000;  FIRE  BRICKS,  65s.  per  1000. — WARD  and  CO. 
Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  aro  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises 
.at  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Windsor  Loam,  1 lies,  and 
Bricks;  Fire-clay,  superior,  12  inohes  and  B inches  ; Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  price.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


wmon  are  caicuiateu  iui  u,  .au™  ...... 

and  will  be  found  to  have  the  advantages  of  increased  strength  by 
their  dovetail  keying  into  each  other  (called  British  Bond),  afford- 
ing facilities  of  leaving  cavities  for  drainage  of  damps  from  walls, 
vertically,  and  allowing  a .passage  of  pipes  through  vertical 
apertures  for  heating  public  buildings,  churches,  conservatories, 
museums,  picture-galleries,  &o.  Sc.  without  risk  of  fire.— 1 rospec- 
tusessenton  application  to  Mr.  W.  AUSTIN, Architect,  Fiwnham, 
Surrey.  Licenses  granted  to  Brickmakere.  Specimens  of  Bricks 
may  be  seen  at  Hart's  Brick  Machine  Manufactory,  Atlas  Works, 
Borough-road.  Southwark. 


Ww.  RAWLINS’S  Limo  Wharf,  Kin^’s-road, 

• Camden-town.— The  cheapest  wharf  for  all  kinds  of  Build- 
ing Materials,  and  the  nearest  to  the  north  of  London  Dram 
Pipes,  of  a superior  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  whar  age, 
landing,  and  carting,  on  reasonable  terms.  Kent  and  Cowley 
stocks,  grizzles,  and  pli 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster, and  Seel-street,  Liverpool 


BARROW  LIME.— This  celebrated  hydraulic 

Lime,  from  the  Blue  Lias  Stone,  can  now  be.  forwarded  by 
railway  fresh  from  the  kilns  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
becoming  much  more  generally  used  for  Concrete,  aud  can  be 
supplied  ready  ground  for  that  purpose.  Price,  Ac.  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  JOHN  ELLIS  and  SONS.  Leicester 


-The  superior 

...  renders  it  cheaper  for 
cement.  The  shell  lime 


p REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. 

\J  manner  in  whioh  the  above  is  ground  rei 

concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime 

for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  pnnoipie.  leaving  >cu«u 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 
Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Bine  Vitrified  Bncks,  Pipes  June- 

" WJMAN^3'  PORTi'aND?'  PARIAN,  AKSTOS,  And  LIAS 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality. 


PREY 

vT  Me  ret 


-STONE  LIME —HALL,  BROTHERS, 

Meretham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate.  beg  to  offer  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  rheir  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery 

Grey-Stone  Lime fis.  nd.  per  \ ard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure -Is.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto,  Ashes  Is.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  btations, 
and  delivered  to  all  parts.  , . ..  . 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery  :-7*.  per  yard  at  the  stations 
works  ; Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  m not  Psa  than 
3-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  ott.ir  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  best. -Address,  Meretham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon  ; or  loul 
place.  Old  Kent-road. 


rpHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO-  LIME  BURNERS, 

X Wouldham-on-tlie- Medway.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Canal-road,  Kingslaudjoad  iQueeii's  Wharf  Great  Cambridge- 


Thomas  freen  and  co.  regent’s 

CANAL.  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  publio  that.,  since  the  late  fire  on  their  premises,  they  have 
entirely  REBUILT  THEIR  MANUFACTORY,  and  are  now 
enureiy  rv.MHT  nn<l  PI.ASTF.R  OF 


macnuier.Y,  iuctc  aniww,  . ~ 

the  high  character  they  have  always  hitherto  borne  in  the  tr 


EOMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS, 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  RLASHFIELD.  successor  to  t 
Patentees.  PAltKERand  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  mtroduc. 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  aUo  Tarras  and  Portlai 
Cements,  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pol 

1^rManufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar ; Depdts.  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 


WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improv 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  verv  useful  material,  confidently 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally, 
every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Wa 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  out  may 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admiral) 

adapted  for  Railway  Station'  TT-;“  ” ’ 

Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MA 
VECT  SAFETY. 

JOHNS  aud  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 


ir  Water  Color 


! yards.  It  will 


TZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

IV  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
days.  Made  aud  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

X the  bist  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  docs  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and, for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.- JAMES  WESTON, 

L having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  eitherat  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements.  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — The  difficulty  of 

X procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  mav  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
C.  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and  Plaster 
of  Paris  Works,  Faversham,  Kent,  at  whioh  place,  as  also  at  his 
Wharfs  in  London,  fi.  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

X Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD—  CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works.  Nine  Elme.  London. 

6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEM  ENT.— CHARLES 

X RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  actiou  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  nny 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegelate,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  sre 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Worksjnear  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 

PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

X CEMENTS.  - WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  East 
Greenwich,  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  of  the  above 
Cements,  which  they  are  quite  prepared  to  prove  exceed  any  others 
in  their  cementitious  qualities  at  present  manufacturing.  Many 
highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where  their  Cements 
have  been  successfully  used.  Orders  addressed  to  their  Works  will 
be  punctually  attended  to,  and  terms  Bent  Where  quantities  are 
used  a corresponding  price  will  be  made.— Agent  at  Southampton, 
Mr.  GEORGE  SHARPE,  Union  Wharf. 

PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
X PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS.  Patentees.  Nine  Elms,  London. 

MEDI NA  (ROMAN)  CEME N T— The 

1VA  material  of  which  ttiis  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  It  hasall  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney : 
and  at  Dover  new  pier,  to  unite  the  masonrv.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  nt  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  Bea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea.  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 

GEORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

YX  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC,  Ac. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates.  Slnhs.  Hair.  Whiting.  Ac. 

WILLIAM  THOMAS,  HULL,  Manufacturer 
V V nf  Roman  and  Portland  Cements,  Plaster,  Mastic,  and 
Paints,  begs  to  return  his  thanks  to  bis  numerous  friends  for  their 
favours  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  con- 
tinues to  use  "only  the  best  materials’’  in  his  various  manu- 
factures. He  holds  many  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability 
as  to'fhe  quality  of  his  Roman  Coment.  which  has  been  used  in  the 
principal  tunnels  aud  public  works  in  the  kingdom,  Ac.  and  been 
found  to  give  entiro  satisfaction.  A Cargo  of  Poizlcano, direct  from 
Civitn  Vecchia,  of  first-rate  quality,  on  sale  on  moderate  terms.— 
Works  on  the  “ River  Hull , Town  Office,  203,  High-street,  HulL 
March  17, 1852. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ao. 
RENTMORE,  Plasterer,  Little  Lant-street, 

W • Borough,  having  had  many  ycais’  experience  in  the 
PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Aspdin 
and  Co.  the  original  patentees,  begs  to  state  that  lie  will  engage  to 
execute  Plastering,  in  every  style  aud  design,  in  the  above  material, 
at  the  same  price  as  Roman  Cement,  and  will  guarantee  to  produce 
one  uniform  colour  inits  natural  state  without  the  aid  of  colouring, 
as  generally  adopted  by  the  trade. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
1\.  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-strcct.  Drury-lane.  A splendic 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals:  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

T IGHTERAGE.  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

X-i  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  haring  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  1, IGHTERAGE  at  pric-s  that  defy  compe 
tition.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34.  Cnmmercial-road.  Lambeth 

A SPHALTE  for  RAILWAY  ARCHES,  Bridges, 

il  Platforms,  and  every  description  of  Basement  Flooring.  40a 
per  ton.  Tools  and  experienced  workmen  sent  to  auy  part  ns  per 
special  agreement. — GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Asphalte  Works 
ltotherhithe.  Established  1834.  Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

JJANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields  MANCHESTER. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

1VX  BASIN.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  solioit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster.  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
ings  let  on  Hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


BATH  and 

,‘AINSWICK  STONE— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  aud  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended  to  by  being  addressed  to  MAliKET-WHARF , REGENT  o- 
PARK-BASIN. 


BATH  WEATHER-STONE.  — For  Combo 

Down  and  Box  Hill  Ground  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  apply 
HENRY  STONE,  Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant,  Wid: 


HATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western  Railway, 

X)  Paddington.— EDWARD  FLU  ESTER  respectfully  infornis 
Builders,  Masons,  and  Others  that  he  continues  to  supply  the 
Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corshamdown,  Coombedown,  and  bar- 
leighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Pamswiok  and  Forest  of  Dean  Stone  in  blocks,  step-landings,  or 
slabs  of  any  thickness.— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed  and 


PAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

O F.  FOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  des  Abattoirs,  Caen,  and  at  39,  .Stoney-street,  Borough- 
market.  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. _____ 


(STIRLING'S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 

-I  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 

post-paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp, 
e under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

X Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminonoe,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  CeUar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  5o.  Upper  Relgrave-place. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  verv  large  dimensions  aud  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery.  Bcthlcm  Hospital, 
various  lunatio  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonville.  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  stand  at  Brighton.  I orta- 
mouth  Barracks,  and  arc  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millbank-street;  also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-strce’ ; and  Messrs.  BRABY8,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
maybe  obtained.  _____ 


— - , it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  , . 

has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  lie  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  os  hard  as  stone ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
6tucco  work  of  ail  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HAKE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Steel-vard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


j^chicbal  caovfcjs, 
fttcmovtals, 
font?,  ^mettjs,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravo 
Whnrf.  Lower  Belgrave-plnce,  Pimlico.  , , , 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
forquali^andpnceiARBLE  CHIMNEY.PIECE  F0R 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  oheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 

minutes  from  the  Bank.  


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! ! ! the  Cheapest  Depot  in  England  for 

VJ  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  of  superior  quality  and 
workmanship  is  the  Westminster  Marble  Company’s  Patent 
Works.  Earl-street,  Holywell-street.  Millbank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stock  of  statuary,  Sienna,  black  and  gold,  vein,  and 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  Ac.  is  earnestly 
solicited.  . 


rpERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLIOLA 

I manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Prned-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  all  ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  an  1 frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  he  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  moredurable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade,  it  can  bo  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble,  aud  architects  can  have  their  own  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


TO  MASONS, 

. BUILDERS,  k— HOW,  ON  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road.  P'mlico,  the  LARGES  1 
STOCK iwLondon of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the 
following  low  prices  for  cash  :— 

3 inch.  Is.  3d,  per  foot  Bupcr. ; 1 inoh.  Is.  6d. 

Slabs  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  England. 

Sawing  5d.  per  foot  super.,  cartage  included  ; Bardilla,  Dove, 
Black,  Black  and  (iold,  Statuary,  aud  all  other  Marbles  in  general 
ubc,  in  slab  and  block,  equally  low. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  from  the  best  Quarry,  Hare  Hill.Winger- 
wortb.  York,  and  other  stone  in  general  use- either  in  BLOCK. 
LANDINGS,  or  SLABS.  SIN  KS.  «%MTE  CU 


5.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

f Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara.,  Italy,, begs  to  inform 


■jVTARBLE.- 

1 ' X tor  of  Maruj.  - , , 

the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  he  haa 
established  in  London  the  most  extensive  Pepflt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATUARY.  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and 
Gold  MARBLES,  the  produce  of  his  own  Quarries. 

CAKKAHA-WliARF.  Thamcs-bank.  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
VauxliaU-bridge.  Office.  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 

Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent.  


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

PATENT  METALLI 


For  tne  in  raiuun  oi  onun'-uoo,  muacuuu],  uqudu, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac  Ac.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment, Flooring.  Covering  Railway  Arches, Terraces,  Roofs,  &o.  Ac. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Prices,and  every 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offioe.  6,  Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basinghall-atreet, City  ; and  at  the  Offioe  of  “The  Builder.” 
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No.  CCCCLXXVIII. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  3,  1852. 


HE  information  touching  the 
drainage  of  the  sites  of  towns 
and  of  suburban  lands,  which 
has  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Board  of 
Health,  will,  we  expect  and  hope,  have  the 
effect  of  advancing  the  drainage  movement 
throughout  the  country,  and  pfdbably  of  pre- 
venting in  some  cases  great  waste  of  money.* 
Even  in  towns,  the  simple  water  drainage,  the 
removal  of  superfluous  rain  or  spring  water 
causing  dampness  has  been  and  is  so  generally 
•neglected  that  the  foundations  of  houses, 
called  drained,  are  very  generally  damp  from 
the  water-bearing  power  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  are  built,  and  medical  evidence  is 
not  wanting  to  show  the  extent  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  damp  localities  suffer  as  com- 
pared with  those  who  live  in  dry  houses.  The 
expense  of  drainage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  compara- 
tively trifling  where  an  outfall  can  be  had,  while 
the  value  of  the  result  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated.f  The  subject,  therefore,  addresses 
itself  strongly  to  all,  and  more  particularly  to 
sanitary  boards,  proprietors,  architects,  and 
builders.  The  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Local  Board,  moreover,  usually  includes  a 
large  proportion  of  tillage  or  grazing  land, 
and  the  perfect  drainage  of  this  is  of  im- 
portance in  a sanitary  point  of  view  propor- 
tionate to  its  proximity  to  the  town.  Its  im- 
portance on  agricultural  grounds  is  more 
tangibly  demonstrable,  and  is  already  felt 
throughout  large  districts  of  the  country,  and 
many  owners  and  tenants  who  have  not  yet 
drained  their  lands  would  gladly  do  so  if  they 
knew  how  properly  to  set  about  it. 

The  following  are  shown  to  be  the  chief 
agricultural  advantages  of  land  drainage  to 
individual  occupiers  or  owners  : — 

“ 1st.  By  removing  that  excess  of  moisture, 
which  prevents  the  permeation  of  the  soil  by 
air,  and  obstructs  the  free  assimilation  of 
nourishing  matter  by  the  plants. 

2nd.  By  facilitating  the  absorption  of  ma- 
nure by  the  soil,  and  so  diminishing  its  loss  by 
surface  evaporation,  and  by  being  washed 
away  during  heavy  rains. 

3rd.  By  preventing  the  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature and  the  chilling  of  the  vegetation, 
diminishing  the  effect  of  solar  warmth  not  on 
the  surface  merely,  but  at  the  depth  occupied 
by  the  roots  of  plants. 

4th.  By  removing  obstructions  to  the  free 
working  of  the  land,  arising  from  the  surface 
being  at  certain  times  from  excess  of  moisture 
too  soft  to  be  worked  upon,  and  liable  to  be 
poached  by  cattle. 

5th.  By  preventing  injuries  to  cattle  or  other 
stock,  corresponding  to  the  effects  produced 
on  human  beings  by  marsh  miasma,  chills, 
and  colds,  inducing  a general  low  state  of 
health,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  rot  or  typhus. 

6th.  By  diminishing  damp  at  the  foundations 
of  houses,  cattle  sheds,  and  farm  steadings, 
which  causes  their  decay  and  dilapidation  as 
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well  as  discomfort  and  disease  to  inmates  and 
cattle.” 

All  these  evils  lower  the  productiveness  and 
diminish  the  money-value  of  land,  as  well  as 
the  comfort  of  suburban  occupations. 

Much  may  be  done  in  some  soils,  by  merely 
abolishing  the  open  ditches  and  substituting 
covered  drains,  at  a deeper  level.  Thorough 
and  efficient  drainage,  however,  should  be  ob- 
tained, and  this,  performed  with  judgment,  will 
always  pay.  What  is  wanted  is,  that  the  whole 
of  the  rain-water  which  falls  should  filtrate 
equally  and  readily,  though  not  too  quickly, 
through  the  earth  to  a proper  depth,  and  then 
be  carried  away.  In  stiff  soils  drainage  fur- 
ther accomplishes  this  by  causing  the  clay  to 
crack,  and  become  pervious.  There  are  some 
soils  which  naturally  are  not  sufficiently  reten- 
tive ; of  course  drainage  would  not  benefit 
these,  but  such  cases  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  in  this  country.  After  a series 
of  years  the  subsoil  of  a thorough- drained 
field  changes  into  the  nature  of  soil  as  far 
down  as  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  drains. 

“ Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  reality 
of  this  change  will  be  most  effectually  con- 
vinced of  it  by  inspection.  It  will  be  found 
to  occur  in  the  most  marked  degree  when,  as 
very  often  happens  in  clay  lands,  the  original 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  soil  and  subsoil 
are  not  widely  dissimilar.  This  change  is 
accounted  for — 

1st.  By  the  ameliorating  effect  of  air  and 
water,  as  has  already  been  described,  pro- 
ducing healthy  decomposition  of  the  organic 
and  inorganic  constituents,  and  thereby  elimi- 
nating substances  which  constitute  the  food  of 
plants. 

2nd.  By  the  washing  out  of  deleterious 
ingredients. 

3rd.  By  the  loosening  of  its  texture. 

4th.  By  the  penetration  of  roots,  and  by 
their  ultimate  decay  in  the  subsoil. 

5th.  By  the  penetration  of  earth-worms  and 
insects.” 

Among  the  beneficial  effects  of  drainage  are 
reckoned  the  admission  of  air  into  the  soil 
from  below,  or  by  an  under  draught  through 
the  drains.  Common  air  and  water  are  the 
two  substances  most  important  for  plants,  and 
both  require  to  be  supplied  to  the  roots  in 
proper  measure  : and  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
great  advantage  to  supply  air  from  beneath,  as 
well  as  from  above.  But  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  land  drainage,  in  this 
respect,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  observed 
for  the  enumeration  of  any  practical  conclu- 
sions in  relation  to  them. 

The  increased  value  given  to  land  by  drain- 
age of  course  varies  with  circumstances  ; in 
many  cases,  however,  it  has  been  doubled, 
and  in  some  quadrupled.  The  ordinary  im- 
provement is  variously  estimated  at  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent. 

The  Report  before  us  gives  several  plans  of 
drainage,  and  hints  as  to  the  guiding  rules, 
together  with  tables  of  the  cost  per  acre,  &c. 
according  to  varying  circumstances,  but  per- 
sons  about  to  drain  should  obtain  professional 
assistance  to  arrange  the  general  plan  of  mains 
and  small  drains,  with  the  outfall,  and  decide 
as  to  their  depth  and  distance  apart.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  drains  should  invariably 
run  down  the  steepest  descent  and  parallel  to 
each  other.  When  the  surface  is  undulating 
the  rule  is  to  lay  a main  of  sufficient  size 
along  the  principal  hollow,  with  sub-mains 
along  all  the  secondary  hollows,  the  small 
drains  opening  into  these  generally  at  right 
angles.  Mains  also  require  to  be  introduced 
whenever  the  length  of  the  small  drains  be- 


comes as  great  as  would  give  them  more 
water  to  deliver  than  they  are  capable  of. 

It  is  worth  remembering,  however,  that  while 
in  respect  to  town  drainage  “ the  practice  of 
architects  and  engineers  was  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  any  main  pipe  in  the  proportion 
of  the  sectional  area  of  each  junction  into  it; 
it  was  found  by  the  trial  works,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  eight  junctions,  each  of  three  inches 
diameter,  into  a main  line  of  pipe  of  only  four 
inches  diameter,  so  increased  the  velocity  of 
the  stream,  that  there  was  no  increase  of  its 
sectional  area.” — ( Appendix  No.  2 to  Report  on 
Water  Supply .) 

An  air  drain  on  the  higher  level,  communi- 
cating with  the  other  drains,  is  advised  by 
8ome  authorities,  and  apparently  with  good 
reason.  Measures  must  of  course  be  taken 
to  give  the  drains  a perfectly  regular  inclina- 
tion; and  when  the  pipes  have  been  laid  end 
to  end,  a trustworthy  man  should  follow  to 
throw  back  the  first  spit  of  earth  into  the 
cutting  so  carefully  as  not  to  break  or  disturb 
them.  The  distance  at  which  the  small  drains 
should  be  placed  depends,  amongst  other 
things,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  depth 
at  which  they  are  to  be  put  in.  We  have  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  deep  drainage,  and 
believe  it  will  be  found  to  be  cheaper,  as  well 
as  more  efficient,  because  the  drains  may  be 
much  farther  apart.  Take,  for  example,  a field 
of  20  acres  in  one  particular  county,  with  the 
drains  3 feet  deep  and  22  feet  apart,  and  the 
cost  will  be  5 1.  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  requiring  an  an- 
nual improvement  charge  for  20  years  of  7s.  7d. 
per  acre.  In  this  calculation  the  main  drain  is 
considered  to  cost  8^d.  per  rod  for  cutting 
and  filling,  and  the  minor  drain,  4$d.; 
the  larger  pipes  40s.  and  the  smaller  30s. 
per  thousand.  Now,  take  a field  of  the  same 
size,  with  the  drains  45  feet  apart,  and  4i  feet 
deep,  allowing  for  the  digging  and  filling  Is.  2d. 
per  rod  for  the  large,  and  lOd.  per  rod  for  the 
small  drain, — the  price  of  the  pipes  the  same 
as  before,— and  the  cost  will  be  found  to  be 
but  3/.  19s.  l£d.  per  acre,  or  an  improvement 
charge  for  twenty  years  of  6s.  l£d.  per  acre. 

The  cost  of  draining  a large  tract  of  land  in 
Gloucestershire  recently,  under  our  own  eyes, 
the  drains  being  60  feet  apart,  and  4 feet  deep, 
was  31.  10s.  per  acre.  The  distance  apart  is 
larger  than  usual,  but  the  result  is  in  this  case 
very  satisfactory.  Money  may  be  obtained 
from  Government  for  drainage  as  our  readers 
probably  know,  by  the  payment  of  6^  per 
cent,  for  22  years,  which  gives  back  the  prin- 
cipal, and  a fair  rate  of  interest,  without  making 
a demand  upon  the  capital  of  the  owner.  In 
medium  soils  an  improvement  charge  of  6s.  6d. 
per  acre  for  this  term  will  meet  the  expense. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  necessity  for  drain- 
ing land  for  suburban  villas.  A space  of 
ground  near  Birkenhead,  now  called  the  Park, 
was,  a short  time  ago,  a mere  marsh,  over 
which  thick  mists  hung  at  nightfall,  “ It  was 
thoroughly  drained  with  drains  varying  in 
depth  from  7 feet  to  close  surface  drains.  The 
mists  and  fogs  created  on  this  tract  have,  since 
the  drains  came  into  operation,  disappeared. 
The  expense  of  that  work  was  20 1.  per  acre  • 
and  the  land,  which  before  the  drainage  was 
worth  only  1/.  per  acre,  is  now  worth,  at  the 
least,  4 1.  per  acre  for  pasturage ; so  that  the 
work  pays  15  per  cent,  direct  profit,  besides 
effecting  its  main  object, — the  improvement  of 
the  neighbourhood  in  comfort  and  salubrity.” 

The  cost  of  draining  one  acre  of  land  for  a 
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detached  building,  the  site  of  the  building  deep 
drained,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  thoroughly 
drained,  is  shown  by  the  report  to  be  met  by 
an  annual  charge  for  twenty  years  of  18s.  3£d. 
in  light  soils,  1/.  Is.  4*d.  in  medium  soils,  and 
1/.  6s.  O^d.  in  heavy  soils.  The  drainage  of 
one  acre  of  land  for  four  semi-detached  resi- 
dences would  be  met  by  an  annual  charge  per 
house  for  twenty  years  of  3s.  lid.,  4s.  7d.,  or 
5s.  7d. 

The  cost  of  drainage  will  be  lessened  by  the 
use  of  the  draining-plough,  when  the  difficulty 
which  still  attends  it  in  respect  [to  giving  the 
pipes,  with  certainty,  the  right  inclination,  is 
overcome,  and  the  pipes  will  be  made  more 
cheaply  before  long.  As  yet,  the  system  is  a 
new  one.  Until  the  time  of  Smith,  of  Dean- 
ston,  drainage  was  applied  only  in  cases  where 
springs  and  oozes  made  themselves  evident, 
and  in  the  first  instance  mistakes  were  of  course 
fallen  into.  For  example,  his  minor  drains 
were  of  no  less  than  18  inches  sectional  capa- 
city. “ Now,”  says  the  report  before  us, 
“a  single  drain  of  this  capacity  will,  when 
running  half  full  at  the  outlet,  discharge  in 
twenty-four  hours  about  six  hundred  tons  of 
water,  equal  to  a rain-fall  of  nearly  6 inches  in 
depth  on  an  acre.  1 inch  in  depth  is  a very 
heavy  fall  in  a day,  and  it  generally  takes  two 
days  for  the  water  after  rain  to  drain  fully  from 
deep  drained  land ; yet  Mr.  Smith  provided 
eighteen  6uch  drains  per  acre,  having  a total 
sectional  area  of  324  inches,  and  capable  of 
discharging  when  only  half  filled,  4^  inches  of 
rain-fall  from  an  acre  in  a single  hour.  That 
is  in  six  hours  more  than  the  whole  annual 
rain-fall  of  the  London  district.”  Every 
facility  for  draining  land  throughout  the 
country  should  be  afforded.  An  excess  of 
water  in  soil  is  hurtful, — first,  by  diminishing 
the  amount  of  air  beneath  the  surface,  which 
air  is  of  the  greatest  possible  consequence  in 
the  nutrition  of  plants ; and,  secondly,  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  a time 
when,  for  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  it  ought 
to  be  the  warmest.  Experience  has  settled  the 
question  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view  : the 
sanitary  part  of  the  subject  has  been  less  con- 
sidered. By  drainage  the  climate  will  be 
ameliorated,  and  many  diseases  prevented.  It 
is  really  a very  important  matter,  and  we  hope 
this  publication  of  the  Board  of  Health  will 
give  a fresh  impetus  to  the  prosecution  of  it 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  long  been 
admitted  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of 
corn  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  species.  Thorough  drainage 
does  more  than  this.  It  tends  to  lengthen  life 
as  well  as  increase  the  means  of  living. 


MOSAIC  WORK;  ENAMEL;  EARLY 
ARTISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

RESTORATION  OF  THE  TOMBS  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Architects 
on  the  22nd  ult.  (referred  to  in  our  last  number) 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  made  some  observations  on 
the  various  artistic  processes  which  the  monu- 
ments in  question  displayed,  and  especially  that 
of  mosaic.  The  mosaics  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
he  said,  were  of  two  kinds,  “Opus  Grecanicum  ” 
and  “ Opus  Alexandrinum,”  the  former  being 
the  glass  mosaic  employed  in  the  tomb  of 
Henry  III.  and  the  latter  the  marble  and 
porphyry  work  of  the  two  pavements.  The 
first  stage  of  mosaic,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  when  the  practice  was  entirely  Greek  ; 
when  the  Greek  artists,  on  their  expulsion  from 
Byzantium,  under  the  iconoclastic  emperors, 
formed  a school  at  the  church  of  Santa  Maria, 
in  Cosmedino,  at  Rome.  That  school  existed 


till  about  the  year  800,  when  the  troubled  state 
of  the  Church  prevented  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  art,  and  there  ensued  a complete 
lapse  for  some  centuries  in  Italy.  About  the 
year  1150,  Desid?rius,  one  of  the  “abbati  ” of 
the  great  Benedictine  establishment  at  Monte 
Casino,  sent  four  workmen  from  Greece,  in 
order  “ that  the  art  might  not  be  lost  in  Italy, 
and  that  the  young  men  of  that  country  might 
learn  the  mode  of  manipulation.”  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Greek  work  began  to  be  imitated 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  though  more  particularly 
at  Rome  and  Florence.  Andrea  Tafi,  Gaddo 
Gaddi,  and  Pietro  Cavalini,  became  skilful 
workmen  in  Italy  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  second  series  of  great  mosaics — those 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  San  Giovanni  in 
Laterano,  &c.  were  carried  out.  This  series 
differed  materially  from  the  former ; and  it 
was  in  this  latter  style  of  mosaic  that  all 
the  examples  in  Westminster  Abbey  were 
executed.  These  specimens  were  peculiarly 
interesting,  because,  independently  of  the 
inscriptions  upon  them — which  proved  their 
date  beyond  any  doubt  whatever — the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  their  style  showed  that 
they  were  works  of  the  manner  and  period 
referred  to,  and  displayed  the  English  sym- 
pathy of  the  thirteenth  century  with  Italian 
art.  The  pavement  of  Becket’s  Crown,  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  addition  to  portions 
of  “ Opus  Alexandrinum,”  comprised  a very 
perfect  specimen  of  old  Florentine  mosaic,  or 
“ lavoro  di  Commesso,”  which  was  quite  a 
different  kind  of  work  ; the  best  specimens  of 
it  being  preserved  in  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
and  the  Church  of  San  Miniato  on  the  hill 
above  the  same  city.  The  latter  description  of 
mosaic  was  formed  by  drawing  the  desired 
pattern  on  the  surface  of  the  marble,  and 
chasing  it  completely  out ; and  then  cutting 
out  of  another  piece  of  marble  of  a different 
kind  the  pattern  necessary  to  fill  up  the 
cavities  of  the  former.  This  kind  of  mosaic 
was  carried  still  further  at  Sienna  by  Becca- 
fumi,  who  attempted  to  produce  effects  of  light 
and  shade  by  the  use  of  different  tints  of 
marble ; and  it  ultimately  led  to  the  regular 
Florentine  mosaic,  in  which,  in  addition  to 
attempts  to  realise  chiaro-scuro,  colour  was 
introduced  by  the  employment  of  different 
stones,  and  even  jewels.  In  the  earlier  speci- 
mens of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  only  colours 
were  red,  black,  green,  and  white.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  mosaics,  the  tombs  at  Westminster 
exhibited  some  very  curious  specimens  of 
Limoges  enamel.  At  the  risk  of  repeating 
what  might  be  known  to  many  present  at  the 
meeting,  he  might  be  allowed  to  observe,  that 
at  Constantinople  there  existed  originally  a 
peculiar  style  of  filagree  enamel  on  thin  sheets 
of  gold,  to  which  gold  threads  b ing  attached 
formed  little  chambers,  into  which  pounded 
glass  of  different  colour  was  put;  and  the 
whole  being  placed  in  a “muffle”  furnace, 
the  glass  was  fused  so  as  to  hold  the  threads 
permanently  in  their  proper  places,  and  to  con- 
vert the  surface  into  a beautiful  minute  glass- 
mosaic  picture.  Specimens  of  this  kind  of 
enamel  were  exported  from  Constantinople  to 
different  countries  of  Europe  ; and  examples 
of  it  might  be  seen  in  England,  in  the 
famous  Alfred  Jewel,  a brooch  in  tht 
Hamilton  collection  of  gems  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  &c.  The  style  of  enamel 
getting  into  France,  was  imitated  by  the  work- 
men there;  who,  however,  retained  the  old 
Gaulish  practice,  which  was  of  a kind  similar 
to  that  which  might  be  seen  on  harness,  and 
other  ornaments  discovered  in  barrows.  The 
above  kind  of  enamel  was  formed  by  the  fol- 
lowing process : a copper  ground  was  taken, 
and  lines  incised  in  it ; powdered  gldss  was 
then  put  into  the  cavities,  and  the  whole  being 
fused  and  polished,  and  the  metal  afterwards 
gilded,  the  different  lines  and  parts  cut  out 
glowed  with  enamel  colours,  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  which  had  before  existed  in 
Byzantine  work.  Mr.  Wyatt  then  pointed 
out  a peculiar  connection  which  existed  be- 
tween Byzantium  and  Limoges,  through  the 
Venetians  having  employed  Byzantine  work- 
men to  execute  mosaic  and  filagree  enamels. 
In  this  last  style  their  most  important  com- 
mission was  the  well-known  Palla  d’Oro,  or 


Palliotto  of  St.  Mark’s,  ordered  about  the  year  ] 
900,  by  the  Doge  Orseolo,  which  was  supposed  cj 
to  have  been  executed  in  imitation  of  the  altar  n 
frontal  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople.  At 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Venetians  ;j 
had  considerable  intercourse  with  France,  and  tj 
established  at  Limoges  a depot  for  the  mer-  ••! 
chandise  they  sent  from  Venice,  such  as  < 
embroidery,  spices,  and  other  rich  objects 
from  Greece  and  the  East,  which  reached  :j 
Limoges  by  way  of  Marseilles.  There  stilll 
existed  at  Limoges  the  streets  of  the  Venetian n 
merchants  ; and  it  was  a remarkable  fact  that  f 
the  very  Doge  Orseolo,  who  ordered  the  altar  i 
frontal  at  Venice,  came  afterwards  and  lived  at  I 
Limoges.  Thus,  the  French  of  Limoges  pro-  | 
duced,  from  a combination  of  the  old  Gaulish  ti 
enamel  and  that  of  Byzantium,  the  peculiar  i 
material  known  as  Limoges  enamel  — an  r 
example  of  which  was  admirably  shown  in  the  ij 
little  feretory  belonging  to  Mr.  Hope,  exhibited  ;l 
by  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  principal  application  t| 
of  enamel,  illustrated  by  the  tombs  at  West- 
minster,  was  that  of  forming  the  effigy  of  the  (1 
deceased  in  wood,  and  overlaying  it  with  plates  i 
of  metal,  having  incised  lines,  in  which  the  <] 
enamel  patterns  were  inserted.  The  tomb  of «: 
William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was,  j 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  r 
in  this  country.  The  figure  of  St.  Edward,  oni 
the  side  of  his  feretory,  as  has  been  observed  t 
by  Mr.  Scott,  was  probably  carried  outi 
in  Limoges  enamel  ; for  it  was  not  to< 
be  imagined  that  the  tomb  of  William 
de  Valence  was  a singular  case  : there1' 

was  a complete  effigy  of  Walter  de  Merton,  i 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  executed  in  enamel  by ; 
workmen  who  came  over  expressly  fromn 
Limoges,  and  set  it  up  in  the  cathedral.  Mr.  1 
Wyatt  referred  to  the  beautiful  altar  frontal  in  rj 
the  south  ambulatory,  which  he  described  as  1 
completely  Florentine  in  its  character  and  inr 
the  details  of  its  fabrication.  Other  interesting  ; 
processes  might  be  referred  to  as  illustrated  in  i 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  monuments  in  that;1 
edifice  furnishing  a complete  history  of  deco- >! 
ration,  as  applied  to  textile  fabrics  and  em-. 
broidery  in  this  country.  With  regard  to  the 
nationality  of  the  different  workmen  employed! 
upon  these  monuments — remembering  whati 
Mr.  Cockerell  had  written  upon  the  subject— - 
it  might  be  observed  that  Henry  III.  was,  to  a ; 
certain  extent,  identified,  as  to  time,  with! 
Nicola  di  Pisa,  who  was  regarded  as  the  great  i' 
reformer  of  art  in  Italy.  Before  the  time  of) 
that  great  artist,  however,  many  important i, 
works  had  been  executed  by  the  old  Lombardi' 
school  of  art,  particularly  in  the  districts  of), 
Milan,  Pavia,  and  Lucca.  Of  this  school  were 
the  Comaschi,  the  Freemasons  of  that  district? 
who,  as  Mr.  Hope  stated,  and  as  it  was  gene-  ’, 
rally  believed,  connected  themselves  with  other: 
bodies  in  Europe,  and  dispersed  themselves  inr 
various  directions,  carrying  out  important! 
works  wherever  they  went.  If  it  were  not  fori 
the  passing  action  of  some  such  body,  iti 
would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  singular! 
appearance  in  France  of  a strange  sort  of) 
Early  English  style  ; agreeing  in  style  with] 
that  of  buildings  executed  by  Nicola  di  Pisa,; 
by  the  Cosmati  at  Rome,  by  Massuccio  ati 
Naples,  and  other  artists  anterior  and  imme-i 
diately  posterior  to  the  year  1,300.  The  ex-; 
amples  of  this  peculiar  style  were  few,  andi 
were  found  in  adjacent  localities,  exactly  as  ifi 
some  passing  body  had  visited  them,  and  left! 
its  impress,  and  moved  on.  It  might  be  sup-) 
posed  that  they  had  visited  England,  and; 
brought  with  them  a certain  amount  of  Early  ; 
English.  Indeed,  he  could  not  otherwise  ac-: 
count  for  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  orna-i 
mental  sculpture  of  that  period.  Henry  IIIJ 
ascended  the  throne  in  1216;  and,  during  hisi 
boyhood,  was  for  some  time  involved  in  trouble! 
and  warfare.  At  a later  period,  however,! 
he  appeared  to  have  engaged  in  the  produc-: 
tion  of  works  of  art.  Now,  in  considering  thei 
question,  by  whom  these  works  were  carried! 
out,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  King: 
was  continually  quarrelling  with  his  baronsi 
about  the  number  of  foreigners  (Poitevins  and' 
Italians  especially)  he  brought  into  the  country.) 
The  Popes  of  that  time  insisted  on  their  right! 
to  institute  to  all  the  churches  in  England;! 
I and  the  monastic  orders  in  this  country  were: 
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placed  in  the  closest  relation  with  Rome, 
embassies,  and  other  communications  with  that 
city,  constantly  taking  place.  In  the  last 
three  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX. 
300  different  Italian  priests  were  nominated  to 
English  benefices ; these  being  regular  clergy, 
and  entirely  independent  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Each  Pope,  during  Henry  III.’s 
reign,  exercised  the  same  right,  and  must 
have  sent  over  a large  number  of  Italians.  In 
looking  for  actual  records  to  support  this  view, 
it  appeared,  that  in  1253,  William  of  Florence 
was  an  artist  employed  by  the  King,  and,  in 
1260,  by  an  order  printed  in  the  Close  Rolls, 
the  King  directed  a sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
to  him,  "for  making  an  altar  frontal,  as  we 
have  directed  him.”  Again,  in  the  year  after 
the  elevation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Edward 
(1269),  the  King  appointed  William  of  Florence 
master  of  his  works  at  Guildford,  and  paid 
him  sixpence  a day,  which  was,  at  that  time, 
very  good  pay;  though  in  Edward  I.’s  time 
workmen  received  considerably  more.  Among 
the  first  artists  employed  by  Edward  I.  was 
" Master  Torrell,”  who  worked  upon  the  tomb 
of  Queen  Eleanor:  there  was  also  Andrea 
Giletto,  and  a “ Master  Walter.”  Mr.  Hunter 
had  shown  that  nine  English  sculptors  were 
mgaged  upon  the  Eleanor  Crosses ; but  that 
was  at  a somewhat  later  period — quite  the  end 
Df  the  century — whereas  the  earlier  artists 
appeared  to  be  principally  Italians.  It  was 
mrious,  also,  that  when  Edward  I.  wanted  to 
:arry  out  his  principal  works  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Chapel,  he  had  to  send  out  and  impress  men, 
who  no  longer  hung  about  the  court,  as  in 
Henry  III.’s  time.  Judging  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  appear  that  the  prestige 
af  the  Italian  artists  had  departed  from  them, 
and  many  had  probably  quitted  the  country,  or 
jiven  up  their  artistic  pursuits.  The  new 
)rder  of  men  probably  learned  their  art  from 
jhese  Italians.  William  Barnaby  and  Hugh 
St.  Albans  were  unquestionably  English ; but 
from  that  time  the  same  excellence  was  no 
longer  found  : a different  spirit  pervaded  the 
latter  works,  the  style  of  which  was  rather 
actual  and  dramatic,  whilst  the  former  were 
reflective  and  aesthetic.  Of  course  it  would 
aot  be  forgotten  that  Odoricus  and  Pietro,  the 
artists  of  the  mosaics  at  Westminster,  were 
/ery  great  men. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  remains  at  West- 
ninster,  they  were  peculiarly  interesting  ; and 
f their  restoration  could  be  reconciled  to  the 
conscience,  its  necessity  must  be  undoubted, 
[t  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  arts  of 
;his  country  if  they  could  be  perfectly  restored. 
But,  setting  aside  the  artistic  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, it  was  10  be  remembered  that  every  Eng- 
ishman  had  a historical  duty  in  the  matter, 
[t  would  be  very  injudicious  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule,  or  to  say  dogmatically  that  these 
;ombs  should  or  should  not  be  restored. 
Much  would  depend  on  the  state  of  the  par- 
ticular monuments,  and  every  case  had  its 
leculiar  circumstances.  It  might  be  possible 
0 restore  the  form  of  a monument,  so  as  to 
jive  symmetry  to  the  object,  or  preserve  its 
solidity,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  every 
me  to  know  what  part  was  old  and  what  new. 
rhat  plan  had  been  actually  carried  out  in  the 
•estoration  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome; 
vhere  the  restorers,  instead  of  attempting  to* 
mitate  all  the  fine  carving  of  the  old  marble 
vork,  had  restored,  in  Travertine  stone,  the 
jeneral  form ; so  that,  at  a distance,  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a perfect  and  beautiful  arch, 
vhilst,  on  a nearer  inspection,  the  new  work 
vas  found  to  be  only  sketched,  and  the  old 
preserved  in  all  its  purity.  Thus,  there  was  a 
complete  solid  restoration  of  form  and  effect, 
fet  the  work  was  perfect  as  a historical 
nonument.  With  regard  to  the  crumbling 
'uins  of  the  decaying  monuments  at  West- 
ninstcr,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  "out 
>f  dead  bones  life  cometh,”  and  in  their  very 
lecadence  and  mutilation  was  recorded  a his- 
ory  of  those  Reformers  who  overthrew  what 
hey  considered  superstitious  monuments,  and 
t kind  of  tradition  of  the  state  of  feeling  in 
heir  time.  It  was  right  to  respect  the  ancient 
sovereigns  of  England,  and  if  their  memorials 
perished,  a spirit  of  loyalty  should  induce  us  to 
irect  others  to  commemorate  their  virtues,  if 


we  respected  them  ; but  the  testimony  of  these 
Reformers  should  be  likewise  respected.  If 
these  monuments  were  to  be  restored,  at  least 
a brass  inscription  should  record  their  precise 
existing  state  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  work  of  repair.  Where  objects  were  pecu- 
liar for  their  beauty,  and  where,  by  any  inge- 
nious process,  they  could  be  brought  back  to 
their  original  condition — without  addition  or 
subtraction— or  where  they  could  be  improved 
by  washing  off  dirt,  or  by  otherwise  cleaning 
and  varnishing,  the  employment  of  such  pro- 
cess (which  was  only  uncovering  veiled  beauty) 
was  perfectly  legitimate ; but  even  that  had  its 
limits.  Only  the  other  night  it  was  agreed 
that  there  was  no  colourist  like  Time,  and  that 
all  the  polychromy  of  art  was  scarcely  harmo- 
nious till  its  tones  were  blended  by  age.  Why, 
therefore,  should  what  time  had  done  be 
undone?  If  these  monuments  were  to  be 
restored,  all  must  agree  that  great  care  would 
be  required.  He  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
any  rash  hand  applied  to  them  : he  should  be, 
indeed,  as  grieved  to  see  them  "restored,”  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  he 
should  be  to  notice  the  rust  rubbed  off  a beau- 
tiful green  bronze  of  the  Etruscan  period. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF 
BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists,  now  open,  consists  of  667 
pictures  and  three  small  pieces  of  sculpture. 
The  members  have  for  the  most  part  main- 
tained their  position  : some  of  them,  indeed, 
have  made  an  advance;  and  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  examine  the  collection  without  feel- 
ing that  the  real  capability  and  destiny  of  art 
are  here  little  shown.  There  are  many  very 
excellent  pictures,  several  first-  rate  paintings 
of  their  class,  but  if  you  look  around  for  the 
works  produced  in  earnestness,  with  a purpose 
beyond  making  a pleasant  picture, — the  efforts 
of  thought  intended  to  give  thought, — the 
soul-work,  so  to  speak,  by  which  alone  the 
soul  will  be  reached, — the  number  will  be  found 
lamentably  small.  Art-the-pleaser  there  is  in 
several  forms,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  slight 
her  in  that  guise,  but  art-the-teacher,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a historical  presentment,  barely 
shows  her  elevated  face. 

Mr.  Hurlstone  exhibits  no  fewer  than  four- 
teen large  pictures,  mostly  of  Spanish  figures, 
which  maintain  his  right  to  be  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  living  colourists.  No.  39,  " La 
Buena  Ventura,  a gipsy  foretelling  to  a Spanish 
mother  the  destiny  of  her  child,”  is  his  most 
elaborate  work,  containing  four  figures, 
cleverly  grouped.  For  our  own  hanging, 
however,  we  should  covet  more  No.  475, 
" A Flower  Girl  of  Seville,”  a charming 
specimen  of  his  style.  Mr.  Woolmer  has 
several  pictures  of  considerable  beauty,  dis- 
playing, in  the  midst  of  fanciful  colouring, 
purer  drawing  and  greater  care  in  the  setting 
forth  of  his  poetical  views  of  life  than  on  some 
previous  occasions.  Mr.  Buckner  by  (70) 
“A  Roman  Boy,”  makes  us  regret  that 
he  has  not  sent  more  : the  face  is  beautiful. 
Mr.  Baxter’s  heads  (not  the  dresses)  in 
(29)  " Olivia  and  Sophia,”  and  ( 451  ) 
" Portrait  of  Marian  Huth,”  are  charming. 
Mr.  Gale’s  "Isabella”  (390),  is  full  of  feel- 
ing. Very  admirable  is  the  finish  displayed 
by  Mr.  Gill  in  (43)  “ Leap-frog,”  and  (336) 
“ The  Dead  Bird.”  We  should  like  to  see  his 
skill  employed  on  better  subjects  than  the 
first.  Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  has  a finely  finished 
small  group  in  the  water-colour  room  (575) 
entitled  “Affection.”  Mr.  Herring  in  (191) 
" Cromwell’s  Soldiers  in  possession  of  Arundel 
Church,”  has  introduced  more  figures  than 
usual,  and  produced  an  excellent  picture.  His 
farm-yard  scenes  are  perfect  of  their  class. 
Mr.  Wingfield  exhibits  an  agreeable  interior, 
with  figures,  (356)  " Shiplake  Church,  Oxford- 
shire, at  the  time  of  Cromwell.” 

The  landscapes  by  Mr.  West,  of  Clifton, 
seventeen  in  number,  and  many  of  large  size, 
too,  shew  improved  skill  in  manipulation. 
They  are  truthful  and  effective,  though  with  con- 
siderable sameness.  One  that  pleases  us  most, 
though  far  from  being  the  most  important, 
is  (416),  " Mountain  Torrent,  Sogne  Fiord.” 


Mr.  J.  Allen  always  gives  true  glimpses 
of  pure  English  scenery,  and  is  not  behind- 
hand on  the  present  occasion  : his  atmosphere 
and  distances  are  always  good.  What  are  we 
to  say  of  Mr.  Anthony  ? What  can  we  say 
more  satisfactory  than  that  all  his  works,  or 
nearly  so,  are  sold?  There  is  about  them 
such  wonderful  truthfulness  and  “ sledge- 
hammer ” force,  (witness,  for  example,  the 
spire  of  the  church  in  (200)  "The  Village 
Bridal”  and  (430)  "The  Glen  at  Eve”),  that 
it  is  impossible  to  refuse  admiration;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  exhibit  in  other  parts  such 
coarseness  and  exaggeration  that  the  term 
“fine  art,”  as  applied  to  them,  seems  a mis- 
nomer. The  genius  shewn  in  them  is  never- 
theless unquestionable.  (No.  371)  "Loch 
Long,  with  Carrick  Castle,”  is  an  elegant  land- 
scape by  Mr.  J.  Danby.  Mr.  Clint  has  been 
less  successful  in  execution  this  season  than 
usual ; still  all  his  pictures  have  the  merit  (and 
it  is  a great  one)  of  a sentiment.  (No.  47l) 
" Sunset,  Poole,  Dorsetshire,”  is  one  of  the  best. 
Mr.  Boddington  has  several  good  landscapes, 
especially  (96)  “Midday  on  the  Thames,”  and 
(222)  “A  Sedgy  Nook  on  the  Thames.”  Mr. 
Percy’s  “ Rain  on  the  Hills  ” (392),  is  truth- 
ful, but  gloomy.  Mr.  Tennant’s  coast  scenes, 
sparkling  and  pleasing  as  they  are,  show 
nature  too  sprucely  " swept-up  (470)  “ Sand 
Dredges,  on  the  Stour,  near  Sandwich,”  is  an 
agreeable  exception.  No.  190,  under  the 
joking  title  " War  in  India,”  a scene  in  the 
Himalayas,  by  J.  D.  Francis,  represents  a life- 
sized  fight  between  a lion  and  tiger,  and  shews 
a power  of  grappling  with  violent  motion, 
which  promises  well  for  the  future  career  of 
the  artist.  Amongst  the  other  works  which 
we  find  marked  in  our  catalogue  are  (12) 
"The  Gleaners,”  by  J.  J.  Hill;  (69)  "A  Por- 
trait,” by  Z.  Burkly ; (134)  “Lyons,”  by 
J.  P.  Pettitt;  (153)  "There!  He’s  gone,”  by 
T.  F.  Dicksee ; (427)  "A  Study,”  by  J.  P. 
Drew;  (523)  "The  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon, 
Ghent,”  by  T.  Scandrett ; (630)  " Stanmore, 
Middlesex,”  by  J.  Dobbin  ; (616)  " Camellias,” 
by  V.  Bartholomew.  There  is  something  good 
in  Mr.  Wainewright’s  pictures ; nor  should 
we  omit  mention  of  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr. 
Hassell,  Mr.  Clater,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  LAMBETH  WATER- 
WORKS TO  DITTON,  SURREY. 

On  Tuesday  last  a special  train  from  the 
Waterloo  Station  took  three  or  four  hundred 
gentlemen  to  Kingston,  by  invitation  of  the 
directors  of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks,  formally 
to  open  the  new  establishment  at  Seething 
Wells,  Ditton,  for  the  supply  of  their  tenants 
with  water.  As  we  have  on  many  occasions 
protested  strongly  against  the  previous  source 
of  their  supply,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  on 
our  part  to  make  public  the  very  earnest 
endeavour  which  the  company  have  now  made 
to  obtain  pure  water;  and  we  are  glad  to  be 
able  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  the  works 
have  been  executed  in  an  excellent  manner,  and 
will  confer  credit  on  the  engineer  of  the  com- 
pany, Mr.  James  Simpson.  From  a printed 
paper  issued  by  the  directors,  we  learn  that  the 
works  were  originally  established  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  passed  in  the  year  1785,  " For 
supplying  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  and 
parts  adjacent  with  water  from  the  river 
Thames,  between  Westminster-bridge  and  the 
confines  of  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  the 
want  of  this  most  essential  element  of  life  in 
greater  purity  and  abundance,  having  been 
severely  felt  in  that  suburb  of  the  metropolis, 
on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  then  expanding 
and  forming  into  densely  populated  districts. 
A large  portion  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  and  the 
contiguous  parishes  were  at  comparatively  low 
levels  : the  area  comprised  many  fields  and  a 
great  deal  of  garden  ground,  which  in  the  rainy 
seasons  was  often  covered  with  water  and  in 
the  winter  frequently  afforded  the  diversion  of 
skating  to  thousands.  The  names  of  many  of 
the  places  to  this  day  indicate  that  they  were 
situated  on  marsh  lands,  with  raised  roads 
or  causeways  running  through  them  : thus, 
Lambeth- marsh  was  bounded  by  the  parish 
of  Christ  Church  and  the  Westminster  and 
Blackfriars  roads.  The  population  was  at 
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first  thin  ; the  principal  portion  of  it 
being  scattered  on  and  contiguous  to  a 
line  of  street  running  from  the  foot  of 
Blackfriars-bridge,  in  a direction  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Thames,  to  the  foot  of  Westminster- 
bridge. 

The  southern  metropolitan  suburbs  derived 
little  benefit  from  improved  drainage  or  under- 
ground covered  sewers  prior  to  the  year  1810, 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  Surrey,  &c. 
not  being  invested  with  powers  to  make  new 
sewers  until  they  obtained  an  Act  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  previous  year : their  operations 
afterwards  had  a most  beneficial  influence,  and 
rendered  many  places  fit  for  building  sites. 

Up  to  the  year  1810,  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  had 
been  progressive,  but  comparatively  gradual ; 
the  impetus,  however,  given  to  building  in 
Lambeth  and  the  parts  adjacent  by  drainage 
operations  on  a large  scale,  subsequently  to 
1810,  called  more  rapidly  for  the  construction 
of  waterworks  of  an  enlarged  character ; and 
between  the  years  1810  and  1831  the  works 
were  considerably  enlarged  and  extended,  and 
in  1832  and  1833  the  present  reservoir  on 
Streatham-hill  was  constructed,  and  pipes  were 
laid  to  supply  it. 

As  long  ago  as  the  year  1847,  the  directors 
found  that  the  complaints  made  against  the 
quality  of  the  water  they  distributed  were  well 
founded,  and  in  the  year  1848,  they  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  Act  to  enable  them  to  construct 
new  works,  under  which  the  arrangements  at 
Ditton  have  been  carried  out. 

The  site  of  the  new  works  is  one  mile  and  a 
half  above  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  three 
miles  beyond  the  range  of  the  tide.  The  river 
is  said  to  be  usually  very  clear  and  pure ; but 
as  it  is  during  a short  time  every  year  disturbed 
by  floods,  the  company  have  constructed  a 
series  of  filters,  through  which  all  the  water  is 
made  to  pass.  These  filters  are  in  form  sunk 
water-tight  basins.  They  are  paved  at  a certain 
height  from  the  bottom  with  narrow  slabs  of 
slate  carried  on  cross  walls,  and  placed  half-an- 
inch  apart.  Upon  these  slabs  are  placed  layers 
of  sand,  shells,  and  gravel  (about  5 feet  in 
thickness),  through  which  the  water  descends, 
filtered,  into  the  culverts  and  receiving  wells, 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  main  pipe  by 
steam-engines.  These  engines,  constructed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Simpson,  are  of  600  horses 
power  collectively,  and  are  capable  of  pumping 
10,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily  into  the 
company’s  reservoirs  at  Brixton,  and  they  can 
be  linked  so  that  any  two  of  them  may  be 
worked  as  one  engine  of  300  horses  power. 
They  are  of  the  kind  known  as  the  double  or 
compound  cylinder  (high  and  low  pressure), 
expansive  engine,  combining  the  patented  im- 
provements of  Messrs.  Pole  and  Thomson. 
The  great  length  of  the  pumping  main  demands 
perfect  machinery. 

The  pumps  are  double  acting,  ingeniously 
contrived,  with  bucket  and  plunger,  requiring 
only  two  valves  (instead  of  four  valves,  with 
6ide  pipes,  as  in  the  ordinary  double-acting 
pump),  and  they  are  connected, to  the  engines 
in  such  a manner  that  when  any  two  are 
worked  together,  a constant  and  regular  flow 
of  water  is  ensured  through  the  main  pipe. 
The  water  passes  through  the  barrels  of  these 
pumps  direct  into  the  main,  it  is  said,  without 
the  stoppages  and  concussions  incident  in  the 
ordinary  four-valved  double-acting  pump. 

The  boilers,  nine  in  number,  are  cylindrical, 
each  having  an  internal  furnace  tube  running 
its  whole  length,  with  an  arrangement  to  carry 
off  any  water  that  may  be  formed  by  vapours 
arising.  The  engines  and  boilers  are  placed 
in  fireproof  buildings  adjoining  each  other. 
Over  the  engines  there  is  a beautiful  travelling 
crane  for  repairing,  &c.  The  chimney  shaft  is 
110  feet  high,  and  is  within  a square  tower,  on 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt’s,  at  Thames- 
bank. 

The  buildings  have  an  architectural  cha- 
racter, solidly  and  strongly  built ; and  though 
we  cannot  greatly  admire  the  battlemented 
tower  (studied  from  the  Castle  at  Newcastle), 
we  must  give  the  designer  credit  for  having 
substituted  for  the  usual  costly  and  ugly  stand- 
pipe, a building  sufficiently  ornamental.  The 
flue  is  7 feet  square,  the  enclosing  tower,  17 feet. 
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The  aqueduct  or  main  pipe  by  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  from  the  engines  at  Ditton 
to  the  company’s  reservoirs  at  Brixton,  is  10£ 
miles  in  length,  and  formed  of  cast-iron  pipes 
30  inches  in  diameter.  This  pipe  was  cast  by 
the  firm  of  Cochrane  and  Co.  near  Dudley; 
the  weight  of  iron  in  it  is  about  8,000  tons.  It 
is  provided,  at  various  intervals  in  the  length, 
with  stop-valves,  for  preventing  the  back  flow 
of  the  water,  and  apparatus  for  emptying, 
draining,  and  allowing  for  the  escape  of  air, 
and  was  laid  by  Mr.  William  Baker,  of  Bristol, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
Brough  Palmer,  the  resident  engineer.  The 
total  sum  expended  will  be,  we  understand, 
146,000/.  For  some  distance  the  main  runs 
side  by  side  with  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way. 

The  day  was  somewhat  gloomy,  and  we  did 
not  exactly  participate  in  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  speakers,  that  a “pluvial  precipitation” 
was  exactly  what  should  be  desired  on  such  an 
occasion ; flags,  evergreens,  military  bands, 
cold  chickens,  and  smiling  faces,  however, 
made  all  sunny  within,  and  the  whole  affair 
passed  off  very  satisfactorily. 


ARCHITECTURAL  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

On  taking  up  your  interesting  journal  last 
Friday,  I was  attracted  by  the  title  of  an 
article  which  a little  puzzled  me.  It  was  as 
follows  : — “ Architectural  Guide  Books,  with 
a ticklish  et  caetera.”  Now  what  “ an  et 
ca3tera,”  “ ticklish”  or  otherwise,  could  pos- 
sibly be,  excited  my  curiosity,  and  I read  an 
article  which,  for  correctness  aud  propriety  of 
style,  fully  carried  out  all  that  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  its  “ funny  ” heading.  After 
mentally  cancelling  a series  of  redundant 
epithets  such  as  “ hideous,”  “ barefaced,” 

“ scare-crow,”  “ Jemmy  Jessamy,”  “ blun- 
dering,” “puling”  “feeble,”  “inane,” “ dry,” 

“ bombastic,”  “ pedantic,”  “ trashy,”  &c.  I 
found  that  the  author’s  intention  appeared  to 
have  been  to  cause  the  writers  of  all  guide 
books  “ to  eat  dirt.” 

Now,  Sir,  as  the  friend  of  one  or  two  men 
of  acknowledged  profound  learning,  taste,  and 
intelligence,  who  have  exercised  their  talents 
upon  such  works,  I must  protest  against  your 
allowing  the  pages  of  the  generally  admirably 
conducted  Builder  to  be^occupied  with  such 
communications  as  that  of  your  “ incorrigible  ” 
correspondent. 

I need  scarcely  point  out  the  injustice  of  a 
criticism  which  designates  the  admirable  works 
of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
son, Col.  Leake,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  Mr. 
Woods,  Valery,  Forsyth,  Rossini,  George 
Dennis,  Vasi,  Forster,  Bunsen,  Pliitner,  Guten- 
sohn.  Sir  William  Gell,  Ford,  Canina,  Sir 
Charles  Fellowes,  &c.  as  “ the  veriest  raga- 
muffins of  literature.”  After  all  the  money 
and  energy  that  have  been  of  late  years  ex- 
pended by  Mr.  John  Murray  upon  his  most 
valuable  series  of  works,  it  does  really  seem 
unpardonable  for  any  writer  to  speak  in  such 
abusive  and  off-hand  terms  upon  the  subject. 
If  such  judgment  awaits  the  poor  architects, 
in  the  event  of  your  correspondent’s  wishes 
with  regard  to  architectural  criticism  ever 
being  carried  out,  I can  only  express  my 
fervent  hope  that  we  may  have  none  of  it. 

As  an  old  traveller  on  the  continent,  I may 
be  permitted  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
excellency  of  the  well-known  red  books,  and 
the  very  great  use  of  which  I have  found  them 
in  studying  the  fine  arts.  The  summaries 
which  have  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
monuments  and  culture  of  the  liberal  arts  in 
every  district,  I have  heard  many  of  unques- 
tionable authority  pronounce  to  be  invariably 
condensed  with  judgment,  replete  with  in- 
formation, and  satisfactory  as  to  tone  and  ap- 
preciation. An  allusion  to  Italy  is  unfortunate, 
since  the  “Murray”  for  Northern  Italy  happens 
to  have  been  written  by  one  whose  reputation 
as  savant,  connoisseur,  and  writer,  is  unques- 
tionable, and  whose  style  is  as  free  from  ple- 
onasm and  waggislmess,  as  that  of  your  cor- 
' respondent  is  full  of  both. 

If  that  gentleman  has  travelled  at  all,  he 
' must  either  have  never  used  his  Guide-Book, 
| and  can  therefore  know  nothing  on  the  sub- 


ject, or  he  must  attribute  the  majority  oft 
whatever  he  learned  to  having  its  council  andi  I 
information  at  hand  for  ready  reference,  to:,f 
supply  him  with  the  precise  data  necessary  totjl 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  historical  andi;i 
other  conditions  of  every  monument  he  ex-i  i 
amined.  If  he  has  learned  what  I think  hei  ; 
might  and  ought  to  have  done  from  the  studyli  I 
of  “ guide  ” books,  I think  it  is,  to  say  thei  : 
least,  somewhat  ungrateful  to  throw  down  thei 
ladder  by  which  he  may  have  risen. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  that  you.  Sir,  mayt:  i 
not  agree  in  all  respects  with  my  opinion  asst 
regards  the  excellency  of  the  works  inques-*M 
tion,  but  I think  I may  assume,  from  thei  , 
earnest  and  serious  tone  in  which  you  are  inn 
the  habit  of  predicating  concerning  seriousih 
things,  that  you  will  be  as  ready  to  recognized 
the  impropriety  of  your  correspondent’s  man-if] 
ner,  if  not  matter,  as  can  possibly  be  yourn 
obedient  servant,  “ Fid.  Def.”  " 


ARCHITECTURAL  CRITICISM. 

As  you  have  allowed  me  to  pass  the  rubicon,  :i 
and  give  utterance  to  one  or  two  far  more  u 
wholesome  than  welcome  remarks,  hardly  will  H 
you  object  to  my  returning  to  a topic  which  d 
affords  so  much  of  that  rare,  if  not  always  ti 
valuable,  stuff — the  non  dictum  prius.  Among  i 
various  other  equally  strange  and  deplorable!!: 
anomalies  in  the  position  of  architecture  as  onei 
of  the  fine  arts,  not  the  least  striking  is  that,' 
while  its  followers  are  apt  to  bluster  not  a 
little  about  the  power  and  excellence  of  theiril 
art,  seldom  do  they  practise  it  as  if  it  were  a 
fine  art  at  all,  or  let  it  be  seen  that  they  are  . 
ambitious  of  showing  themselves  to  be  pos-ti 
sessed  of  that  unfeigned  con  amore  diligence :U 
and  sincere  affection  for  their  “mission”  which | 
are  inseparably  united  with  every  genuine. Ij 
artistic  nature.  Some,  undoubtedly,  there  are  n 
who  can  allege  in  excuse  for  themselves  the  I 
want  of  adequate  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  artistic  talent;  although,  for  my  own  part, in 
I am  of  opinion  that  he  who  possesses  the  i,J 
requisite  talent  will  be  able  to  put  at  least  some.n 
artistic  touches — to  infuse  some  artistic  senti-  id 
ment — into  almost  the  humblest  and  most  un-u 
promising  subject;  nay,  that  he  will  do  so 
almost  instinctively,  since  what  is  in  the  artist-l 
mind  will  ooze  out,  although  circumstances: 
may  hinder  its  being  poured  out.  Few  can: 
hope  to  be  called  upon  to  produce  architectural: 
epics,  yet  cleverness  and  smartness,  if  no 
higher  quality,  may  surely  be  shown  in 
an  architectural  epigram;  or,  to  speak  less; 
figuratively,  artistic  feeling  and  taste  may. 
be  manifested,  at  any  rate  negatively  if  not: 
positively,  under  nearly  the  most  unfavourable! 
circumstances  conceivable.  Even  where  gran-i 
dear  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  the  naive 
and  the  graceful  are  attainable,  would  the  am-i 
bition  of  embryo  palace-builders  but  allow' 
them  to  condescend  to  that  level,  which  they 
seem  to  scorn,  although,  after  all,  it  is  perhaps) 
rather  above  than  below  them.  Instead  of: 
endeavouring  to  elevate  their  subject,  whatever: 
it  may  be,  into  the  region  of  art,  architects! 
seem  to  need  to  be  lifted  out  of  quotidian  dul-1 
ness  and  commonplace  by  their  subject ; but 
architects  show  themselves  to  be  too  much  like: 
Cowper’s  “Jack,” 

“ Who  knew  no  medium  between  guzzling  beer. 

And  his  old  stint,  three  thousand  pounds  a-year.”. 

For  above  epigram,*  they  require  the  epic  o£ 
their  art  to  enable  them  to  show  forte.  Well, 
then,  what  are  our  architectural  epics  ? Why,; 
if  we  are  to  believe  ourselves — that  is,  those 
who  speak  to  the  public, — they  are  almost  all 
failures  in  a greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  thei 
constant  taunt  of  critics  and  journalists  that,, 
with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions  at  most/ 
all  our  public  buildings  are  a reproach  to  our: 
taste  as  a nation. 

Architects  are  widely  differently  circum-i 
stanced  from  all  other  artists,  literary  ones  in«) 
eluded,  and  very  disadvantageous^  so,  inas-s 
much  as  they  are  completely  dependent  in  thei 
first  place  upon  the  chances  of  opportunity,; 
and,  in  the  next,  upon  the  self-willedness  oit 
employers,  whose  caprices  and  obstinacy  are: 

* By  the  epigrammatic,  the  writer,  of  course,  means  theli 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.— Printer's  Devil. 
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generally  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance. 
The  architect  cannot  possibly,  like  the  painter, 
produce  a perfect  work,  and  send  it  forth  to 
the  world  to  find  a purchaser.  That  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  It  is  true,  he  may  exhibit 
what  belongs  entirely  to  himself  as  the  indi- 
vidual artist,  namely,  his  conceptions  and 
ideas;  yet  that  he  can  do  only  imperfectly, 
because  only  partially.  Be  their  intrinsic 
merit  ever  so  great,  there  is  no  market  for 
drawings  of  that  class,  and  scarcely  any  public 
either,  who  are  capable  of  appreciating,  or  even 
care  to  look  at  them.  They  are  exhibited, 
perhaps,  at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  it  is  only 
to  be  either  ignored  altogether,  or  to  be  spoken 
of  so  hurriedly  and  slightingly  by  diurnal 
critics,  that  complete  silence  would  sometimes 
be  far  less  mortifying;  and  they  are  produced 
only  to  be  ultimately  buried  in  their  author’s 
own  portfolio,  even  though  they  should  happen 
to  be  finished  pictorial  drawings,  and  also 
equally  effective  and  artistic  as  compositions. 
Paper  is  no  match  for  canvas : shown  upon 
the  latter,  a mere  tumble-down  cottage  or 
outhouse,  will  be  admired  and  admitted 
into  a gallery  from  which  the  established 
etiquette  would  exclude  the  most  glorious 
architectural  conceptions,  if  displayed  only 
upon  paper.  And  why  ? Simply  because 
the  public  have  no  real  relish  for  architec- 
ture for  its  own  sake,  as  art,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  never  been  taught  to  acquire 
such  relish,  or  to  consider  the  study  of  archi- 
tecture other  than  an  exceedingly  dry  one,  and, 
to  themselves,  utterly  useless  and  unprofitable 
also. 

I was  going  here  to  quote  Scripture,  but  I 
will  not  do  so,  not  because  rny  application 
might  by  some  he  considered  profane,  but 
because  some  others  might  consider  it  offen- 
sively personal.  I will  therefore  content  my- 
self with  saying  or  re-saying,  that  for  this 
state  of  matters  architects  have  mainly  to 
thank  themselves.  They  have,  in  a manner, 
ignored  the  public,  till  the  latter  have,  by  the 
lex  talionis,  ignored  them.  They  admit  no 
criticism  as  legitimate  that  does  not  proceed 
from  their  own  body.  They  have  succeeded  in 
their  efforts  to  suppress  all  others,  and  are  to 
b q condoled  with  accordingly.  It  may  be,  and 
if  it  should  be,  some  one  will,  no  doubt,  come 
forward  to  tell  me  so,  an  egregious  error  on 
my  part;  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  us,  for  architec- 
ture itself  and  its  followers,  and  for  the  public 
also,  were  there  very  many  more,  and  greatly 
more  competent  judges  of  it  than  there  are  at 
present.  Why  should  not  the  public,  or  those 
who  speak  either  for  or  to  them,  be  able  to 
express  their  opinions  just  as  freely  and  quite 
as  much  at  length  upon  architecture  as  on 
any  other  topic?  Whereas  the  merits  of  a 
new  opera  or  a new  opera  dancer — at  which 
architects  would,  perhaps,  turn  up  their  noses, 
as  matters  supremely  frivolous — are  discussed 
at  length  both  in  newspapers  and  conversa- 
tion, architecture  obtains  in  such  quarters,  if 
any  notice  at  all,  only  a very  hurried,  super- 
ficial, and  brief  one. 

If  architects  can  be  content  with  such  dearly- 
purchased  exemption  from  criticism,  so — whe- 
ther architect  myself  or  not — am  not  I.  For 
if  I do  not  deplore  it  for  the  sake  of  the  Pro- 
fession, I do  so  for  that  of  architecture  itself, 
whose  interests  alone  I have  at  heart. 

And  now,  I do  not  conclude,  but  break  off; 
having  very  much  more  to  say,  provided  you 
will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 

Q. 


Evening  Opening  of  Geological 
Museum,  Piccadilly.  — A memorial  by 
working  men  being  about  to  be  addressed  to 
Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  requesting  that  the 
museum  might  be  opened  two  or  three  even- 
ings in  each  week  for  behoof  of  workmen, 
Sir  Henry  has  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the 
proposer  of  the  intended  memorial  that  the 
ladditional  expense  or  trouble  in  attendance 
would  be  no  hindrance,  but  that  the  specimens 
really  require  to  be  seen  by  daylight,  a con- 
sideration which  will  necessarily  limit  the  time 
of  evening  openings  to  summer.  The  subject, 
however,  is  still  under  consideration. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Boston. — The  gas  company  here  are  making 
preparations  for  the  production  of  gas  of  suf- 
ficient purity  to  iriduce  the  inhabitants  gene- 
rally to  introduce  it  into  private  houses;  and 
moreover,  to  this  end,  it  is  said,  they  intend  to 
lower  the  price  as  well  as  to  improve  the 
quality, — a spirited  example,  which  it  would 
be  well  for  other  gas  companies  to  follow.  Is 
it  not  a strange  fact  that  while  our  manufac- 
turers in  cotton,  iron,  steel,  brass,  &c.  find  and 
occupy  fields  of  profit  even  in  the  midst  of 
Egypt,  Tartary,  and  China,  our  manufacturers 
of  gas  have  an  immense  field  of  profit  at  their 
very  doors,  which  they  have  not  spirit  enough 
to  occupy  ? And  yet,  that  private  dwellings, 
even  of  the  poorest  class,  do  constitute  such  a 
field  of  inexhaustible  and  permanent  profit, 
has  long  been  demonstrated  in  Scotland,  and 
indeed  in  England  ' itself.  Cheap  and  good 
gas  (unless  something  still  better  supersede  it), 
will  yet,  we  confidently  hope,  illuminate  every 
dwelling  of  every  one  of  our  towns  and  cities, 
just  as  now  it  lights  up  every  street  and  shop. 
Gas  companies  will  then  see  whether  we  have 
been  their  enemy  or  their  friend  in  insisting  on 
that  diminished  price  and  increased  purity 
which  must  unavoidably  precede  and  pave  the 
way  to  such  an  immense  new  field  of  profit. 

Grantham. — A site  for  a new  corn  exchange 
has  been  purchased  in  Elmer-street  North. 
The  exchange  is  to  be  approached  by  an 
arcade  of  shops. 

Lincoln. — A sum  of  250 1.  has  been  voted  by 
the  vestry  of  St.  Peter-at-Gowts’  parish  for  the 
improvement  and  repair  of  the  church  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Nichol-  | 
son ; but  this  only  on  condition  that  a like  sum 
be  raised  by  voluntary  contribution. 

Norfolk  Estuary. — Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts 
have  of  late  been  engaged  in  excavating  a new 
cut  for  the  waters  of  the  Ouse  at  the  ends  of 
the  two  mile  marsh  cut,  for  the  proprietors  of 
the  Norfolk  estuary.  It  was  their  intention 
to  excavate  only  partially,  and  then  to  com- 
plete the  work  by  scouring.  To  prevent  this 
an  injunction  was  applied  for  on  the  part  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Eau  Brink  Drainage;' 
but  men  were  lately  set  to  work,  and  the  Ouse 
turned  into  the  new  cut  before  any  authority 
could  be  got  to  interfere  with  the  intention. 

Thetford. — Workmen  have  been  removing 
the  rubbish  from  *St.  Cuthbert’s  church,  old 
iron,  wood,  &c.  being  sold  by  auction.  The 
bells  are  now  removed  from  the  rubbish.  One 
of  them  hears  the  inscription,  “ Robert  Draper, 
Mayer;”  another  was  cast  at  Thetford,  and 
two  at  Sudbury ; and  on  one  is  the  following 
rhyme : — 

“ Henry  Pleasance  did  me  run. 

In  the  year  1701.” 

Northampton. — The  newly  discovered  iron- 
stone in  this  county  is  causing  much  remark 
and  excitement,  especially  among  the  landed 
proprietors.  It  is  said  that  it  will  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  where  it  is  most  abundant  to 
upwards  of  1,000/.  per  acre.  There  is  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  quality  of  the  ore, 
ranging  from  15  to  80  per  cent,  in  the  quantity 
it  yields.  The  Birmingham  Gazette  declares  it 
will  lead  to  great  disappointment. 

Buckingham. — The  gas  company  speak  of 
a reduction  in  price,  and  also  of  “devising  a 
scheme  to  increase  the  consumption.”  It 
would  really  appear  as  if  the  gas  companies 
were  now  seriously  turning  their  attention  to 
our  oft-urged  arguments  in  favour  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  gas  in  private  dwellings. 
Besides  increase  in  purity  as  well  as  re- 
duction in  price,  the  companies  would 
find  the  adoption  of  a liberal  policy  with 
respect  to  meters  and  fittings  to  their 
advantage  in  carrying  out  any  scheme  for  the 

lighting  of  private  dwellings  with  gas. A 

new  approach  to  the  railway  station  at  Bucking- 
ham has  been  staked  out  across  the  meadows, 
between  the  London-road  and  Mount  Plea- 
sant, at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  of  Chandos. 
The  ground  on  either  side  of  the  road  will  be 
let  on  building  leases,  for  the  erection  of 
villas,  &c. 

Eton. — A public  meeting  has  been  held 
here  to  promote  the  erection  of  a new  chapel 
of  ease.  Plans  of  an  edifice  by  Mr.  Ferrey 


were  exhibited.  The  proposed  cost  is  S,00(u* 
for  a building  to  accommodate  1,200  persons' 
The  Provost  and  Fellows  of  Eton  have  pre- 
sented a site  and  500/.  In  all  nearly  3,000/. 
have  been  subscribed. 

Winchester.  — On  the  20th  ult.  we  noted 
that  the  east  window  of  the  cathedral  was 
about  to  be  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  original  design  by  Messrs.  Baillie  (of 
Wardour-street).  Observing,  however,  in  a 
provincial  paper,  of  a recent  date,  that  Mr. 
Bailey,  of  Shrewsbury,  had  been  engaged  to 
do  the  work,  we  stated  the  circumstance,  as 
announced,  but  Messrs.  Baillie  now  themselves 
intimate,  that  our  previous  authority  was 
correct. 

Weston-super-Mare. — Archdeacon  Law,  rec- 
tor of  this,  parish,  has  it  in  contemplation  to 
erect  here,  at  his  own  expense,  a college  for 
the  middle  class.  The  site  chosen  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  old  national  school-house. 
Plans  are  being  prepared,  and  the  estimated, 
cost  of  the  building  is  from  4,000/.  to  5,000/. 

Cardiff. — A sum  of  3!3/.  has  been  raised 
towards  the  proposed  erection  of  a church  at 
Canton,  the  thickly  populated  suburb  of 
Cardiff.  The  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  John 
Prichard,  offers  to  provide  plans,  &c.  and 
superintend  the  building  gratuitously.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  for  building  a 
church  at  Maesteg.  About  600/.  it  is  said, 
have  been  collected  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
building  is  to  be  commenced  in  the  ensuing 
summer. 

Llandaff. — The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  had 
1,000/.  presented  him  to  be  expended  in 
building  a church  in  some  part  of  his  diocese 
where  it  is  most  required  ; no  part  of  the  sum 
to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of  a site. 

Worcester. — A meeting  of  subscribers  to 
decide  finally  on  the  design  for  the  Adelaide 
window  to  be  erected  in  the  cathedral,  was 
held  on  Saturday  week  at  the  Guildhall.  The 
meeting  unanimously  confirmed  the  adoption 
of  the  original  design,  and  resolved  that  the 
work  should  be  at  once  commenced,  subject  to 
the  consent  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  It  will 
be  superintended  by  Mr.  Preedy,  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Rogers.  The  estimate  is  150/.  for  the 
stone-work  (which  is  to  be  constructed  after 
the  Early  English  style,  for  the  admission  of 
three  lancets),  and  450/.  for  the  glass  and 
design. 

Liverpool. — The  new  North  Dock  Works 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The 
Huskisson  Dock  is  for  ocean  steam-ships.- 
The  dock  itself  is  ready  to  receive  vessels,  and 
workmen  are  paving  the  pier  and  quay,  and 
constructing  the  locks  at  the  north  end.  The 
width  of  the  east  lock-gates  is  80  feet,  10  feet 
wider  than  the  lock-gates  of  any  dock  hitherto 
constructed  at  this  port;  the  west  lock-gates*  . 
45  feet.  The  water  area  of  the  dock,  14  acres 
3451  yards,  with  quay  space  to  the  extent  of 
1122  yards.  The  water  area  of  the  east  lock 
is  4682  yards,  with  quay  space  of  342  yards  ; 
water  area  of  the  west  lock,  3650  yards,  with 
quay  space  330  yards.  The  total*  water  area 
of  the  Corporation’s  wet  docks  along  the 
margin  of  the  Mersey  is  now  177  acres  3684 
yards,  with  a quay  space  of  12  miles  and  1412 
yards  ; and  of  dry  basins,  an  area  of  20  acres 
892  yards,  with  quay  space  of  1 mile  712 
yards;  making  a total  of  197  acres  4567  yards 
of  water  area,  and  14  miles  712  yards  of  quay 
space,  with  a length  of  5 miles  and  20  yards  of 
river-wall.  Other  docks  are  yet  to  be  formed, 
and  excavations  are  going  forward.  On  the 
walls  of  the  north  docks  are  Norman-like 
towers,  to  serve  as  offices  for  the  gate-keepers: 
they  are  built  of  granite.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  new  docks,  buildings  of  various 
descriptions  are  rapidly  springing  up,  and 
shops,  private  dwellings,  and  public-houses, 
in  a half-finished  state,  are  in  progress  in 
almost  every  direction. 

Lichfield.— The  razing  and  rebuilding  of 
certain  parts  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  at  a cost 
of  2,100/.  is  under  consideration.  A sum  of 
1,600/.  has  been  subscribed  for  the  restora- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  fabric. 

Leicester. — We  understand  that  out  of  the 
twenty-nine  designs  prepared  for  a Tempe- 
rance-hall at  Leicester,  that  by  Mr.  J.  Medland, 
of  Gloucester,  also  the  successful  competitor 
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for  the  design  of  a new  cemetery  at  Leicester, 
has  been  selected.  It  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  the  whole  block  of  building  will  cover  an 
area  of  115  feet  by  58,  with  an  elevation  of  60 
feet.  The  hall  will  accommodate  1,800  per- 
sons sitting,  or  3,000  standing.  There  will  be 
galleries,  and  an  orchestra  for  200  performers, 
with  an  organ,  in  the  hall ; besides  which  there 
will  be  a lecture-hall,  reading-room,  library, 
club  and  committee  rooms,  curator’s  house, 
&c.  The  capital  of  the  company  is  about 
6.000Z.  The  chief  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
2nd  June. 

Nottingham. — The  Arboretum  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  under  certain  restrictive  regula- 
tions on  the  lltli  May.  It  is  to  be  free  only 
on  two  days  in  the  week,  Monday  and 
Wednesday,  and  on  part  of  Sunday.  On  close 
days  a fee  of  6d.  for  adults  and  youths,  and 
3d.  for  children  will  be  exacted,  except  to 
yearly  subscribers,  who  will  pay  fees  of  5s.  for 
each  individual,  and  10s.  for  each  family,  or  lZ. 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  admittance  to 
visitorsof  the  family  not  resident  in  the  town.  In 
place  of  promoting  harmony  and  good  feeling 
these  regulations,  it  is  feared,  will  establish  the 
contrary  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  cor- 
poration.  In  consequence  of  the  very  large 

amount  of  premature  and  preventible  mortality 
indicated  by  the  septennial  returns  of  the 
registrar-general  to  be  prevalent  at  Notting- 
ham, the  Central  Board  of  Health  have  inti- 
mated to  the  sanitary  committee  of  the  council 
that  it  is  probable  theusual  inquiryon  such  occa- 
sions will  be  instituted.  The  council  have  been 
discussing  the  subject,  and  have  unanimously 
passed  various  explanatory  and  defensive  reso- 
lutions and  objections  to  the  Board’s  inter- 
ference. One  of  the  local  papers,  in  also 
objecting  to  the  threatened  investigation,  ex- 
presses a fear,  that  “ as  in  the  case  of  the  Poor 
Law,  the  system  of  centralization  would 
destroy  the  good  old  English  plan  of  local 
self-government.” 

Doncaster.  — ■ Building  operations  are  be- 
coming rather  extensive  here  in  consequence 
of  the  accommodation  required  by  the  Great 
Northern  Plant  in  Doncaster.  Five  new  streets 
have  been  planned  and  laid  out.  The  houses 
are  to  consist  entirely  of  a superior  description 
of  cottages.  The  laying  out  of  such  streets  is, 
by  a special  provision,  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  board  of  health,  who  have  power  to 
fine,  to  alter,  and  to  charge  offenders  with  the 
cost.  The  board  have  given  their  sanction  to 
the  laying  out  of  the  new  streets. Subscrip- 

tions to  the  amount  of  nearly  500/.  have  been 
got  towards  the  erection  of  a window  in  the 
parish  church  to  the  memory  of  Sir  William 
Cookei  It  is  intended  to  remove  the  organ 
from  its  present  position  when  the  window  is 
put  up. 

Miscellaneous. — In  Middlesborough,  says  a 
contemporary,  the  charge  for  gas  to  private 
consumers  is  5s.  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  public 
lamps,  which  are  lighted  in  October  and  put 
out  in  March  or  April,  according  to  the  moon, 
something  under  2 Z.  per  lamp,  the  company 
lighting,  extinguishing,  and  keeping  them  in 
repair.  In  Hartlepool,  where  the  charge  to 
private  consumers  is  4s.  6d.  the  public  lamps 
are  charged  2Z.  10s.  each.  In  Stockton,  232 
lamps  are  lighted  during  nine  months  for  2 Z. 
per  lamp  : nine  nights  at  each  moon  they  are 
not  lighted,  and  one-half  are  always  put  out  at 
twelve  o’clock.  There  also  the  town  provides 
the  lamps  ; but  the  company  keep  them  in 
repair.  The  charge  to  private  consumers  is 
5s.  per  1,000  feet.  In  Seaham  the  public 
lamps  are  2 Z.  5s. ; and  private  consumers  are 
charged  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  feet.  In  Durham, 
where  the  company  find  the  lamps,  light,  ex- 
tinguish, and  keep  them  in  repair,  215  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  lZ.  16s.  per  lamp. 


Glass  Bagatelle-board.  — A capital 
table  of  glass,  10  feet  long  by  3 feet  broad,  and 
perfectly  level,  according  to  the  Shields  Gazette, 
has  been  converted  into  a bagatelle- board,  by 
Mr.  Swinburne,  of  that  town,  to  order.  The 
boring  of  the  nine  holes,  it  is  said,  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  experienced  in  its  formation. 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a simple  method  of 
boring  glass  with  great  facility  and  safety  re- 
corded somewhere  in  our  own  pages. 


AMERICAN  NOTES. 

The  Boston  Fire  Alarum  Telegraph. — We 
have  received  a copy  of  the  city  report  on  the 
new  telegraph  organised  throughout  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  described  on  page  63  of  our 
present  volume.  From  this  document  it 
appears  that  the  original  estimate  of  Dr. 
Channing,  exclusive  of  superintendence 
and  (Morse’s)  patent  right,  was  7,959  dols. 

60  cents.  The  actual  cost,  exclusive  of  the 
same  is  10,749  dols.  40  cents,  being  an  excess 
of  2,789  dols.  80  cents,  or  about  35  per  cent. 
This  excess  is  due  chiefly  to  an  extension  of 
Dr.  Channing’s  plan,  according  to  suggestions 
embraced  in  the  plan  itself.  Thus,  there  are 
forty  signal  stations  placed  in  iron  boxes  on 
the  outside  of  buildings,  in  place  of  twenty- 
six,  the  number  in  his  estimate.  The  instru- 
ments in  the  central  office  are  thus  described : 
—A  triple  Morse  register,  a triple  receiving 
magnet,  a triple  alarm  bell  apparatus  : these, 
with  the  necessary  keys  and  switches,  are  con- 
nected with  the  "signal  circuits.  An  instru- 
ment called  the  “ district  keyboard  a triple 
alarm  register  and  proper  switches  are  con- 
nected with  the  alarm  circuits.  An  instru- 
ment called  a “testing  clock”  is  connected 
with  both  signal  and  alarm  circuits,  and  once 
each  hour  gives  notice  on  a small  bell  of  the 
integrity  or  interruption  of  the  various  circuits  : 
the  battery  room  is  No.  13  of  the  same  building. 
The  interior  of  the  central  office,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript,  “ well  deserves  to  be  considered  the 
brain,  or  at  least  the  cerebellum  of  the  city.  It  is 
the  centre  of  two  sets  of  iron  nerves,  the  signal  or 
sensational  system,  by  which  it  receives  intelli- 
gence from  every  one  of  forty  distant  stations 
scattered  all  over  the  city,  and  the  alarm  or 
motive  system,  by  which  it  disperses  that  in- 
telligence simultaneously  to  all  quarters  of  the 
city,  and  arouses  its  muscular  energy  by 
means  of  nineteen  heavy  bells.  Thus,  by  a 
slight  pressure  with  one  of  his  fingers,  the 
central  operator  sets  in  instant  motion  engines 
of  alarm  equivalent  to  nineteen  stout  men,  and 
ensures  absolute  precision  and  agreement  in 
their  signals.  They  are  made  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  locality  of  the  fire  intelligibly  and  un- 
mistakably. The  sensation  at  one  point  is 
propagated  through  the  central  office,  or  brain, 
to  all  parts,  almost  as  quick  as  thought. 
The  mechanical  adjustments  in  this  office  are 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful,  and  reflect  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Farmer  (superintendent  of  con- 
struction) and  Dr.  Channing  (the  originator).” 

Preservation  of  Trees.— ,e  The  efficiency  of  a 
decoction  of  tobacco,”  says  the  Home  Journal, 

“ in  preserving  elm,  linden,  and  other  shade 
trees  from  the  ravages  of  the  worm,  has  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  repeated  experi- 
ments. The  decoction  is  destructive  both  to 
the  bug  which  feeds  on  these  trees,  and  to  the 
eggs  which  it  deposits  on  the  other  side  of  the 
leaf.  The  proper  time  for  the  application  is  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  well  developed,  at  which 
time  the  presence  of  the  bug  may  be  easily 
perceived. 

Tubular  or  Suspension  Bridge  of  Planks.— 
A patent  has  been  secured  by  Mr.  Animi 
White,  of  Boston,  and  partner,  for  a new  mode 
of  constructing  suspension  and  tubular  bridges, 
chiefly  of  seasoned  planks  or  boards,  so  as  to 
supersede  all  necessity  for  the  erection  of  piers 
in  crossing  rivers  even  1,500  feet  broad  by  rail- 
way. The  following  particulars  are  condensed 
from  Messrs.  White  and  Thayer’s  own  descrip- 
tion First,  erect  the  towers  on  good  firm 
abutments,  or  on  a rocky  bank ; then  extend 
across  the  stream  two  or  more  sets  of 
stringers,  according  to  the  number  of  road- 
beds needed.  Each  stringer  is  made  by 
selecting  a tree  of  proper  size,  which  is  sawed 
square  and  is  tapered  from  the  top  to  within 
about  5 feet  of  the  base.  This  serves  as  a 
starting  point,  on  which  are  spliced  good 
sound  boards,  6 or  7 inches  in  width,  on  a 
curve  of  40  feet  in  500,  till  the  required  length 
and  thickness  is  obtained,  the  whole  terminat- 
ing in  a corresponding  timber,  which  forms 
the  other  extremity.  In  securing  one  board 
upon  another,  care  is  taken  to  fix  keys  of 
wood  or  iron  into  mortises,  made  into  one 
board  and  half  into  the  other,  to  prevent  the 
stringer  from  elongating.  This  suspension 
chain  or  stringer  is  run  across  the  stream  by 


means  of  a wire  cable  and  pulleys,  and  when 
locked  and  keyed  fast  in  the  towers,  with  the 
two  backstays,  is  allowed  to  take  a catenary 
curve.  After  a sufficient  number  has  been 
extended  across,  the  suspension  rods  are  bolted 
to  them  and  to  the  girders,  which  are  made 
slightly  arching,  and  to  the  floor-joist.  The 
rafter  is  connected  with  the  stringer  and  top 
of  the  suspension  rod,  to  which  is  bolted  the 
roof,  constructed  of  double  diagonal  boarding. 
The  floor,  if  a turnpike  bridge,  made  of  double 
diagonal  planking,  bolted  together,  is  then 
laid,  and,  in  the  capacity  of  cross-bracing, 
serves  to  render  firm  the  whole  structure. 
If  a railroad  bridge,  the  cross-bracing  is 
fitted  under  the  floor-joist,  in  connection  with 
the  girders.  By  loading  either  kind  of  bridge 
with  double  the  weight  it  is  required  to  sus- 
tain, the  girders  will  be  brought  down  to  a 
level,  and  while  the  weight  is  on,  the  sides 
are  covered  with  a double  diagonal  board- 
ing, similar  to  that  of  the  roof,  both  of 
which  must  be  firmly  attached  to  the  towers 
and  backstays,  to  form  a part  of  the  strength 
of  the  bridge. 

The  Mountain  Drill. — There  is  in  course  of 
completion  at  Souther’s  Globe  Works,  South 
Boston,  a machine  thus  entitled,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusets,  and  intended  to  be  used  in  building  the 
Hoosac  Tunnel.  It  consists  of  a large  wheel, 
having  a thin  rim,  projecting  five  feet  from  its 
outer  edge,  mounted  with  steel  cutters  of  such 
a 6ize,  and  so  arranged,  as  to  cut,  when  in 
motion,  a circular  trench  or  groove  in  the  face 
of  the  rock  1 foot  wide,  and  of  the  entire 
diameter  of  the  tunnel— 24  feet.  The  revolving 
shaft  of  the  drill  is  on  a sliding  frame,  which 
rests  upon  a main  bed,  supported  by  flanged 
carrying  wheels,  5h  feet  diameter,  and  is  fed 
forward,  with  the  sliding  frame,  by  means  of 
a powerful  screw,  the  distance  through  which 
it  is  made  to  pass  with  its  wheel  and  cutters 
being  5 feet  for  each  adjustment  of  the  ma- 
chine, that  being  the  depth  of  the  rim  upon 
the  main  wheel : buckets  are  placed  on  the 
rim,  also,  into  which  the  rock  cut  away  is 
gathered.  To  the  end  of  the  shaft,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle  described  by  the  motion  of 
the  cutter,  a drill  of  6 inches  diameter  is 
attached,  which  enters  with  the  cutters,  and 
the  same  distance,  into  the  rock.  This  is, 
then,  the  mechanical  construction  of  this  mon- 
strous mole.  Its  application  is  easy  : the  ap- 
proaches to  the  tunnel  being  prepared,  and  a 
track  laid  for  the  purpose,  the  drill  is 
brought  against  the  face  of  the  rock,  the 
shaft,  with  its  wheel  and  cutters  put  in  mo- 
tion, and  being  kept  properly  screwed  up, 
the  circular  trench  will  be  cut,  the  central  drill 
entering  at  the  same  time.  When  the  rim  of  the 
wheel  has  cut  into  the  rock  its  full  depth,  the 
machine  is  to  be  drawn  back,  a charge  of 
powder  placed  in  the  central  hole,  and  the 
rock  within  the  circular  trench  will  be  re- 
moved at  one  blast.  One  of  the  arms  of  the 
main  wheel  is  made  removable,  so  as  to  allow 
a car  to  pass  under  the  machine,  into  which 
the  broken  fragments  will  be  loaded  and  depo- 
sited at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  the 
machine  is  again  placed  to  recommence  its 
operations.  Its  entire  weight  is  from  80  to  90 
tons,  the  weight  of  the  shaft  11  tons,  and  that 
of  the  main  wheel  30  tons.  The  intention  is 
that  it  shall  be  driven  by  stationary  engines  ; 
and  two  of  forty-horse  power  have  been 
constructed,  and  are  all  ready  to  commence 
work. 

The  Great  Wheeling  Bridge.— A.  decision  as 
to  the  longer  existence  of  this  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  has  at  length  been  arrived  at  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  after  a 
protracted  litigation  of  two  years.  The  wheel- 
ing, it  will  be  recollected,  is  a suspension- 
bridge  with  a clear  span  of  1,010  feet,  anc 
92  feet  above  the  river,  sufficiently  high  tc 
allow  all  the  steamboats  running  to  Pittsburg 
to  clear  it  with  their  chimneys,  excepting  onlj 
seven  of  large  size,  which  are  compelled,  wher 
passingthebridgeat  high-water,  to  lower  theirs 
In  consequence  of  this  a complaint  was  made 
and  the  removal  of  the  bridge  demanded  as  ar 
unconstitutional  obstruction  to  the  navigatior 
injurious  to  the  commerce  of  the  river,  and  i 
nuisance.  In  this  view  the  court  accorded 
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and  ruled  that  it  was  either  to  be  wholly  re- 
moved or  raised  20  feet  higher  over  the  channel 
of  the  river,  for  a width  of  at  least  300  feet. 
Against  this  an  appeal  was  made  as  to  v'  n&b  dr 
the  difficulty  might  not  he  obviated  bjr  -avow- 
ing a draw  of  85  feet,  the  largest  6’ur '^jJosed  to 
be  practicable.  In  answer  to  fpie k the  judges 
have  expressed  their  opinion,  &r.j£ved  at  after 
much  deliberation,  that  no  draw  be  con- 

structed there  of  sufficient  w .jidth  to  prevent 
obstruction  and  accidents,  an(j  that,  conse- 
quently, the  bridge  must  b\j  raised,  as  they  had 
before  ordered,  or  entirely  removed  ; but  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  erection  had  cost  200,000 
dollars,  they  would  defer  the  execution  of  the 
decree  until  May  n ext,  in  order  to  afford  an 
engineer  time  to  report  what  sort  of  practicable 
and  sufficient  dra  w can  be  made  in  a suspen- 
sion-bridge. The  decree  is  filed,  and  though 
it  is  not  to  ’toe  executed  until  after  the 
report  in  May,  there  seems  to  be  not 
the  slightest  probability  that  the  final  de- 
cision will  be  changed,  it  having  been 
virtually  given  twice  over.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  their  report  may  not  be 
uninteresting  : — “ We  have  an  extent  of  river 
coast,  counting  both  sides,  exceeding  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles,  through  countries  the 
most  fertile  on  the  globe.  This  is  a greater 
distance  than  the  combined  railways  in  the 
world.  That  our  railroads,  as  avenues  of  com- 
merce, may  develope  our  resources  in  a greater 
degree  than  is  now  anticipated,  must  be  the 
desire  of  every  one.  But  the  great  thorough- 
fares provided  by  a beneficent  Providence 
should  neither  be  neglected  nor  abandoned. 
They  will  still  remain  the  great  arteries  of 
commerce.  If  viaducts  must  be  thrown  over 
the  Ohio  for  the  contemplated  railroads,  and 
bridges  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
and  rising  cities  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  it 
TO  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  should 
not  be  so  built  as  materially  to  obstruct  its 
commerce.  If  the  obstructions  which  have 
been  demonstrated  to  result  from  the  Wheeling 
bridge  are  to  be  multiplied  as  these  crossways 
are  needed,  our  beautiful  rivers  will  be  in  a 
great  measure  abandoned.” 

The  State  of  Literature  in  the  New  World. — 
The  Home  Journal  informs  us  that  during  the 
last  year  the  library  of  Harvard  University  has 
received  the  addition  of  1,6 16  volumes,  and 
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the 


MEDALS  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Royal  Medal  for  this  year  will  be 
awarded  to  such  architect,  of  any  country,  as 
may  have  executed  any  building  of  high 
merit.  It  will  be  determined  in  January  1853. 

The  Silver  Medals  of  the  Institute  will  be 
awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  best  essays  on 
any  of  the  following  subjects  : — 

1.  On  the  introduction  of  colour,  including 
paintings  in  fresco,  to  promote  or  heighten  the 
effect  of  architectural  composition  generally. 

2.  On  the  use  of  bricks  (now  that  the  manu- 
facture is  unrestricted  by  law)  in  respect  to  utility, 
durability,  and  economy,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  ornamental  details  in  the  various 
styles  of  architecture  ; with  suggestions  as  to  the 
improvement  of  their  present  manufacture  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  these  qualities. 

3.  On  the  various  kinds  of  construction  of  walls, 
as  influenced  by  local  circumstances  and  the  mate- 
rials most  readily  available. 

4.  On  the  advantage  to  architecture  which  has 
resulted,  and  what  further  advantage  may  be 
derived,  from  the  use  of  iron,  both  as  to  con- 
struction and  embellishment. 


1,539  pamphlets,  nearly  one-half  donations  from 
individuals.  The  purchase  of  Professor  Jacobi’s 
Mathematical  Library,  of  Berlin,  considered 
one  of  the  most  complete  private  collections  in 
Europe,  is  spoken  of  as  a very  important 

acquisition. The  Astor  Library,  says  the 

same  journal,  will  be  opened  in  September 
next  to  the  public.  It  now  comprises  60,000 
volumes,  Dr.  Cogswell  having  added,  during 
his  late  visit  to  Europe,  28,000  volumes  : the 
unexpended  portion  of  the  fund  appropriated 
for  the  purchase  of  books  will  suffice  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  100,000.  [It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  measure  their  books  as  well  by 

Quality  as  quantity.] The  state  of  New 

York  already  has  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
useful  libraries  in  the  world.  It  contains 

I, 507,076  volumes,  and  occupies  upwards  of 

II, 000  apartments,  one  in  each  school  district 
in  the  state. 

A Great  Edifice.— The  Boston  Traveller  tells 
us  that  the  largest  building  in  the  States  is 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  New  Orleans,  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  a Custom-house, 
but  of  sufficient  size  to  include  the  United’ 
States  Court-rooms,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary warehouses  for  the  use  of  the  Government. 
The  building,  which  is  of  granite,  furnished  by 
the  Quincy  quarries,  Massachusets,  covers 
some  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is  one-third 
larger  than  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  as 
completed  with  the  new  wings.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  will  be  three  years  before  it  is  entirely 
finished.  1 

Acoustic  Reporting  Apparatus. — At 
the  new  law  courts,  Liverpool,  according  to 
the  local  Times,  tubes  of  gutta  percha  will 
probably  be  fitted  up  between  the  reporters’ 
boxes  and  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  Nisi  Prius 
C-ourt,  a noisy  one  it  appears,  in  which  the  re- 
porters are  placed  so  as  to  be  unable  to  hear 
•connectedly  what  is  going  on 


Essays  on  any  other  subjects  connected 
with  architecture,  besides  the  above,  that  may 
be  submitted,  will  also  be  entertained  and  con 
sidered  by  the  Council. 

The  Soane  Medallion  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  design  among  those  sent  in  for  any 
of  the  following  subjects  : — 

A metropolitan  railway  station  for  a main 
line  on  the  ground  level ; a general  cemetery ; 
or  a town-hall  for  a large  municipality. 

The  successful  competitor,  if  he  go  abroad, 
will  be  entitled  to  the  sum  of  50Z.  at  the  end 
of  one  year’s  absence,  on  sending  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  progress  and  studies. 


ST.  DUNSTAN'S-IN-THE-EAST,  LONDON  ; 

AND  SAINT  NICHOLAS’,  NEWCASTLE- 

UPON-TYNE. 

You  give,  in  your  number  for  March  13,  a 
carefully  engraved  view  of  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Newcastle  ; and  in  the  comments 
thereon  by  “ J.  B.”  it  is  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a “ light  and  airy  effect,  a fulness 
and  purity  of  form,  and  tasteful  distribution 
of  ornament,”  in  which  Sir  C.  Wren’s  steeple 
of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  London,  is 
deficient.” 

Mr.  Britton,  in  his  2nd  vol.  on  London, 
gives  a still  “ unkinder  cut”  at  St.  Dunstan’s, 
and  seems  the  more  stimulated  thereto  by  the 
praise  bestowed  upon  it  in  Elmes’s  “ Life  of 
Wren,”  where  it  is  described  as  “ a master- 
piece of  construction”—  “ unequalled  for 
lightness  and  elegance  ” — “ the  noblest  monu- 
ment of  geometrical  and  constructive  skill  in 
existence  ” — “ surpassing  in  every  essential 
quality  those  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle,  and 
of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh.” 

These  eulogies  Mr.  B.  terms  “ unjust  and 
false  ; ” adding  that  “ the  architect  and  critical 
amateur  who  have  examined  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Newcastle,  and  that  of  the  High 
Church  at  Edinburgh  (/),  will  not  find  much  to 
admire  or  praise,  by  comparison,  either  in  the 
design  or  construction  of  the  steeple  under 
notice.  “ It  loses,”  says  he,  “ in  every  re- 
spect, by  comparison;  but,  taken  by  itself,  and 
viewed  without  reference  to  any  of  those  bold, 
but  light  sublime,  but  simple,  towers  and 
spires  raised  by  the  monastic  architects  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  eye  is 
pleased,  and  the  mind  analyses  its  design  and 
execution  with  satisfaction.” 

Now,  Sir,  in  respect  to  general  picturesque 
character  and  true  Gothic  detail,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Newcastle  tower  has  much 
the  advantage;  but,  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
Wren  s example  has  a commensurate  supe- 
riority in  the  elegance  of  its  general  form,  in 
the  more  energetic  spring  of  its  flying  but- 
tresses, and  in  the  loftier  proportion  of  its 
crowning  spire.  The  latter,  too,  is  much  more 
accordant  with  that  simplicity  which  Mr.  Brit- 
ton eulogises  in  the  spires  of  the  “ monastic 
architects;”  and,  if  the  whole  composition 
have  not  the  “ fulness  ” of  the  Newcastle  com- 
I pound,  it  has,  for  that  very  reason,  a “ purity 
I of  form”  peculiarly  its  own.  I admit  the 
i “ tasteful  distribution  of  ornament  ” on  the 


Newcastle  model;  but  I deny  its  comparative 
“ light  and  airy  effect.”  The  spired  lantern  of 
St.  Nicholas’s,  with  its  four  legs,  seems  to  have 
descended,  like  a great  spider,  to  rest  on  the 
sturdy  tower  beneath ; while  the  crowning 
composition  of  St.  Dunstan’s  looks  as  if  it  had 
naturally  (as  the  development  of  an  essential 
principle  of  growth)  sprung  from  its  sub- 
structure. In  short,  if  we  take  Wren’s  tower, 
in  all  the  integrity  of  its  general  form  and 
substance,  crocket  its  spire  and  pinnacles,  and 
otherwise  decorate  it  with  genuine  Gothic 
details,  we  shall  produce  a result  of  absolute 
superiority,  where  we  now  merely  behold  an 
equality  by  compromise. 

As  to  the  Edinburgh  example,  it  is  “just 
abominable  ;”  with  the  faults  of  the  Newcastle 
tower  exaggerated  ! It  exhibits  neither  Wren’s 
taste,  nor  the  Gothic  perfection  of  the 
“ monastic  architects.”  Like  Roslyn  Chapel, 
it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  The 
latter,  however,  has  some  exquisite  details  of 
its  own ; but  the  tower  of  St.  Giles’s  is  a 
squat  ugly  thing,  no  more  comparable  to  that 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  than  a four-legged  muffin- 
warmer  to  a candelabrum. 

I would  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking 
on  the  laxity  with  which  certain  current  terras 
in  criticism  are  constantly  used.  “ Light  ” — 

“ heavy  ” — “ simple  ” — “ pure  ” — are  so  many 
words  thrown  in  like  miscellaneous  ingredients 
into  a witch’s  cauldron  to  make  an  ephemeral 
sparkle  that  may  deceive  the  beholder’s  trust. 

Philo-Wren. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  last  stated  meeting  of  this  association 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Thursday 
night,  the  25th  ult.  Mr.  Charles  Baillie,  advo- 
cate, in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddie,  architect,  read  a paper 
on  Greek  architecture.  The  subject  was 
divided  into  two  heads.  1.  An  examination 
of  the  elements  which  entered  into  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Doric  temple ; and  2.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  these  elements  were  associated 
together.  The  latter  portion  of  the  subject 
was  reserved  for  a subsequent  paper. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  A.  Parker)  next  read 
a letter  from  the  Architectural  Society  of  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  containing  an 
invitation  to  the  council  to  attend  an  Archi- 
tectural Congress,  to  be  held  in  that  city  on 
the  14th  proximo. 

Mr.  David  Cousin,  architect,  moved  that 
Mr.  Parker,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Institute,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  architect, 
the  secretary  of  their  committee  in  Glasgow, 
be  deputed  to  attend  the  Congress  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  Scotland. 

Bishop  Terrot,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said,  no  doubt  the  reading  of  papers  was 
attended  with  the  best  results,  but  they  should 
strive  to  extend  their  circle  of  usefulness  by 
coming  into  contact  with  the  architects  of 
England,  who  were  laudably  turning  their 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  several  of  the 
fine  old  buildings  of  that  country,  and  to  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  disgraceful  abominations 
of  the  last  century. 

It  was  remitted  to  the  council  to  make 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Cousin. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  (Glasgow)  then  exhibited 
specimens  of  slate  from  the  Denbighshire 
Slate  Company’s  works,  and  briefly  stated 
some  of  the  uses  to  which  the  slate  slabs  were 
applicable. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  D.  0.  Hill, 
accompanying  a donation  of  calotypes  of 
architectural  subjects  by  himself  and  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Adamson,  and  ascribing  the  credit 
of  perfecting  the  art  to  Edinburgh;  which,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  William  Johnston,  was 
ordered  to  be  recorded  on  the  minutes. 

A number  of  specimens  of  the  Chromatic 
Fac-simile  Process,  invented  by  Messrs. 
Leighton,  were  also  exhibited.  The  process, 
it  was  stated,  was  well  suited,  owing  to  its 
moderate  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  delicacy 
and  precision,  for  the  illustration,  by  coloured 
designs,  of  works  upon  decorative  art. 


MEDIAEVAL  IRON-GATE,  CHICHESTER. 

Some  time  since,  when  we  gave  some  notes 
on  Chichester  Cathedral,  mention  was  made  of 
the  iron-gate  to  the  choir.  We  now  publish  a 
view  and  the  details  of  this  gate,  the  simplicity 
of  which  is  as  remarkable  as  its  effect  is  good. 
It  presents  the  repetition  of  one  form  only,  the 
quatrefoil,  made  of  thin  iron-bar  bent. 


THE  TOMB  OF  HYDER  ALI  AND  TIPPOO 
SAIB,  SERINGAPATAM. 

The  tomb  of  Hyder  Ali  at  Seringapatam, 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  is  one 
of  the  last  of  those  splendid  series  of  mausoleae 
with  which  the  Mahometan  kings  of  India 
adorned  the  environs  of  the  various  capitals  of 
their  empire.  The  finest  of  these  are,  of 


course,  those  of  the  imperial  capitals  of  Delhi 
and  Agra.  But  even  the  subordinate  capitals, 
such  as  Mandoo,  Beejapore,  and  Golconda, 
have  each  of  them  tombs  which  in  size,  if  not 
in  design,  rival  those  of  the  imperial  family. 

The  furthest  south  and  last  also  of  these  Ma- 
hometan dynasties  was  that  which  established 
itself  in  the  Mysore,  where  its  two  great  sove- 
reigns, Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Saib,  waged  war 
1 with  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a war  which  long  kept  our  tenure 
of  the  empire  of  the  East  uncertain,  but 
ended  in  the  fall  of  the  capital  and  death  of 
Tippoo  Saib  "in  the  year  1799- 

The  tomb  of  Hyder  Ali  was,  like  all  Eastern 
tombs,  commenced,  and  was  nearly  completed 
by  the  sovereign  who  lies  beneath  its  dome, 
though  it  was  not  quite  finished  till  two  years 
after  his  death,  or  till  the  year  1784,  when 
Tippoo  Sultaun  completed  the  mosque  and 


garden  which  is  the  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  these  royal  sepulchres.  The  garden 
is  laid  out  in  the  usual  formal  style  of  Eastern 
gardens,  surrounded  by  cloistered  arcades  used 
as  caravanserai  or  places  for  pilgrims,  and  with 
its  usual  accompaniments  of  fountains  and 
pavilions  is  almost  as  expensive  and  important 
a part  of  the  whole  as  the  tomb  itself.  It  gene- 
rally, too,  is  the  first  laid  out,  the  tomb  being' 
erected  only  as  the  principal  pavilion  or  cen- 
tral object  of  the  whole,  and  during  the  life- 
time of  its  founder  used  as  a hall  for  festive 
recreation.  It  is  only  after  his  death  that  the 
lower  arcades  are  walled  up,  and  the  place 
dedicated  to  the  more  solemn  rites  it  was  ulti- 
mately destined  to  serve. 

Though  as  large  and  as  richly  ornamented’ 
as  many  of  those  in  the  more  northern  capitals,, 
this  one  shows  sad  traces  of  the  decline  of  taste 
which  is  only  too  indicative  of  its  modern  date,, 
and  a mixture  of  Hindoo  architecture  with  the 
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TOMB  OF  IIYDER  ALI  AND  TIPPOO  SAIB,  SERIXGAPATAM. 


simpler  forms  of  the  Saracenic,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  its  being  so  far  removed  from  the 
centres  of  the  Mahometan  population : these, 
though  they  add  something  to  its  picturesque- 
ness,  detract  very  much  from  the  grandeur  so 
often  observed  in  the  entire  structure  of  this 
class. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  the 
building  is  raised  on  a terrace,  which  gives 
considerable  breadth  and  dignity  to  the  whole. 
The  mausoleum  itself  is  a square  apartment, 
with  one  opening  only  on  each  face ; one  used 
as  an  entrance,  the  others  filled  with  slabs  of 
stone  or  marble,  pierced  with  the  beautiful 
open  tracery  of  the  Saracenic  style.  At  about 
half  its  height,  the  square  internally  is  converted 
into  an  octagon  by  pendentives  in  each  angle, 
and  then  again  into  a polygon  of  sixteen  sides, 
on  which  rests  the  dome,  the  centre  of  which 
is  about  as  high  as  the  chamber  is  wide.  Above 
this  is  the  external  dome  seen  in  the  woodcut, 
which,  however,  is  in  reality  a false  dome  placed 
considerably  higher  than  the  real  one  seen 
from  the  inside. 

The  tomb  with  its  outbuildings  was  used 
as  the  general  hospital  for  our  troops  during 


the  siege  in  1799,  and  all  the  trees  were  then 
cut  down  to  make  facines  and  galleries  for 
the  trenches  of  the  attack.  The  damage  then 
done  has  since  been  repaired  to  some  extent ; 
but  it  never  has,  nor  probably  ever  will  now, 
recover  the  beauty  in  which  our  force  found 
it,  and  before  it  was  desecrated  by  the  uses  to 
which  we  applied  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Lieut.  Donaldson,  of  the 
Bengal  Engineers  (son  of  the  professor),  for 
the  original  sketch  from  which  our  view  is 
made,  and  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for  the  particulars 
which  accompany  it. 


SMOKE  AND  DUST. 

The  present  system  of  watering  the  streets 
is  very  faulty : why  should  the  supply  be  in- 
termittent ? Or,  to  put  the  question  in  another 
form,'— Why  are  we  content  to  allow  a nuisance 
one  day,  and  vote  it  intolerable  the  next? 
For  the  last  month  we  have  been  smothered 
with  dust,  and  stifled  with  smoke.  One  of 
these  nuisances  is  within  our  grasp,  if  not 
both.  Economy  in  our  dress  and  comfort  in 
our  houses  would  both  be  consulted  by  the 


daily  watering  of  the  streets  : in  fact,  the  im- 
perfect way  in  which  many  of  our  leading 
streets  are  paved,  or  rather  strewed,  with 
broken  granite,  renders  this  indispensable.  In 
Paris,  I hear,  asphalte  is  being  used  with  good 
effect  on  some  Macadamised  roads  now  being 
made.  Some  cementitious  body  is  surely 
desirable. 

A word  as  regards  the  giant  evil  of  the  day 
— the  smoke  nuisance.  I am  convinced  that 
we  should  have  less  smoke  by  one  half,  if  the 
means  and  appliances  for  the  more  perfect 
combustion  of  coals  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  household  purposes  in  some  form  ap- 
proximating to  the  smoke  consuming  appa- 
ratus of  large  establishments. 

Of  the  possibility  of  the  economical  appli- 
cation of  gas  for  cooking,  and  as  an  agent  of 
heat,  we  have  had  experience;  but  whether 
this  can  be  brought  to  bear  economically  as  a 
substitute  for  coal,  is  yet  a problem  unsolved. 
Of  one  thing  I am  certain,  that,  in  a sanitary 
and  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  great 
will  be  the  gain  if  we  can  to  any  extent 
diminish  the  smoke  nuisance— “ a consumma- 
tion most  devoutly  to  be  wished.”  S. 
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MEMS.  OF  IRISH  WORKS. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a new  wing 
to  the  Lismore  union  workhouse  has  been  dis- 
posed of  to  Mr.  Brash,  of  Cork,  for  6051. 

The  churches  of  Castletownarra  and  Lis- 
malin,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  are  to  be 
rebuilt,  according  to  the  drawings  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

A new  lunatic  asylum  is  being  erected  at 
Killarney  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Works,  and  the  works  are  progressing  towards 
completion. 

The  extensive  buildings  of  Mr.  St.  Vincent, 
at  Limerick,  have  been  commenced  by  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  site  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able, as  it  crowns  the  highest  point  of  elevation 
at  the  western  side. 

A new  bridewell  is  proposed  to  be  erected  at 
Antrim  by  the  grand  jury,  according  to  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  architect, 
county  surveyor. 

The  viaduct  over  the  Boyne  is  progressing. 
Two  steam-engines  and  several  hand-engines 
have  been  employed  night  and  day  for  the  last 
six  months,  in  driving  the  piles  for  the  coffer- 
dams, through  silt  and  gravel  from  25  to  30 
feet  deep,  many  of  the  piles  requiring  7,000 
blows  before  the  rock  was  reached.  Nine  of 
the  piers  and  the  two  abutments  are  in  a for- 
ward state;  the  foundations  are  in;  and  the 
superstructure  is  carried  to  a height  varying 
from  3 to  14  feet.  Some  of  the  masonry  for 
the  lattice-work  has  been  erected,  and  the 
blocks  of  limestone  are  12  feet  by  3 feet,  vary- 
ing from  4 to  7 feet  in  breadth  of  bed.  The 
abutments  and  piers  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Newfoundwell-road  are  raised  to  the  springing 
of  the  arches,  one  of  which  is  closed,  and  the 
others  half  finished. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  Lagan  is  com- 
pleted : Mr.  W.  Evans,  contractor. 

The  Craigmore  viaduct  is  nearly  finished  : 
half  the  string  course  is  set,  and  the  parapet 
commenced.  The  men  are  engaged  both  day 
and  night.  The  masonry  is  of  granite.  Messrs. 
Killen  and  Moore  are  the  contractors,  and  Sir 
John  M'Neill  the  engineer-in-chief. 

The  church  of  Kilnetnamagh,  county  Wex- 
ford, is  to  be  rebuilt,  and  a small  church  at 
Thurles  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. 

The  Cork  and  Bandon  Railway  Company 
are  erecting  a new  terminus  at  Albert  Quay, 
Cork.  The  foundation  walls  and  portion  of 
the  superstructure  have  been  completed.  Mr. 
Hargreave  is  the  architect. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  A committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  are  receiving  sub- 
scriptions. It  is  also  contemplated  to  erect  a 
national  testimonial  to  the  late  Irish  bard, 
Thomas  Moore. 

The  Royal  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company  intend 
building  factories  in  or  near  several  of  the 
provincial  towns.  The  works  at  Mountmellick 
are  complete,  and  the  “ sugar  making”  is  now 
in  full  operation. 

In  Dublin  the  building  trade  is  at  present 
“ unprecedentedly  ” dull.  In  Belfast  there 
is  a general  stir  : many  handsome  shop-fronts 
and  houses  of  business  are  in  progress.  The 
Northern  Banking  Company  are  having  an 
extensive  building  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Lanyon,  architect. 

A new  bridge,  1,370  feet  in  length,  is  to  be 
erected  over  the  river  Slaney,  at  Wexford. 
A provision  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  is  to  be 
made  in  the  centre,  having  a clear  opening  of 
fifty  feet.  Tenders  will  be  invited  imme- 
diately on  the  adoption  of  the  design. 

The  county  grand  jury  of  Armagh  have  de- 
termined on  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  the 
gaol,  at  an  outlay  of  2,500?.  Forty  additional 
female  prisoners  are  to  be  accommodated,  and 
a premium  of  20?.  has  been  offered  for  the  best 
plan. 

Messrs.  Killen  and  Moore  have  been  de- 
clared contractors  for  the  works  of  the  Kells 
Extension  Line  (9|  miles  in  length),  on  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway.  There  were 
fourteen  tenders  received,  and  the  amounts 
were  within  a few  hundred  pounds  of  each 
other.  The  contracted  amount  is  about  15,000?. 
the  works  to  be  completed  by  the  1st  of 


January  next.  The  Craigmore  viaduct  (which 
we  have  fully  described  in  a previous  number 
of  The  Builder)  is  progressing  towards 
completion  under  the  same  contractors. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

It  appears  that  a small  portion  of  the  London 
and  North-Western,  near  the  Westwood  Col- 
liery, Ince,  a short  distance  from  the  Wigan  sta- 
tion,has  been  undermined, and  is  in  a precarious 
state,  though  repaired,  being  watched  night 

and  day. A proposition  has  been  laid  before 

the  Liverpool  Dock  Committee  to  construct  a 
high  level  railway  to  extend  over  two  docks,  the 
Wellington  and  Bramley-Moore,  and  to  form 
a junction  with  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
and  East  Lancashire  Railways  for  coal  traffic. 
The  cost  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated  at 
45,550 ?.  while  the  anticipated  revenue  is  3,375?. 
per  annum.  It  is  also  proposed  to  build  ware- 
houses, four  stories  in  height,  along  the  north 
and  south  quays  of  the  Stanley-dock,  at  a cost 
(including  necessary  alterations,  &c.)  of 
127,978?. The  enlargement  of  Rugby  sta- 

tion, when  completed,  will  cost  upwards  of 
80,000?.  The  tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  by 
5th  of  April.  This  Undertaking,  and  the 
new  church,  are  likely,  it  is  thought,  to 
cause  an  advance  in  the  price  of  bricks  in  that 
quarter,  for  which  there  is  already  a great 

demand. The  tunnel  underneath  the  York, 

Newcastle,  and  Berwick  line,  near  Northallerton, 
for  the  passing  of  the  Leeds  Northern,  is  now 
approaching  towards  completion : about  two 
millions  of  bricks,  as  well  as  stone,  have 
already  been  made  use  of  in  this  undertaking. 

In  many  places,  on  the  North  Western, 

between  Rugby,  Watford,  and  London,  the 
turf,  shrubs,  trees,  &c.  on  the  slopes,  are  either 
burnt  or  are  still  burning  with  alarming  rapi- 
dity. On  Monday  week  more  than  100  burn- 
ing plots  were  observed  blazing  and  destroying 
everything  in  their  course,  in  spite  of  all  efforts 

to  extinguish  them. The  Great  Western, 

according  to  Herapath,  are  making  arrange- 
ments with  parties  in  South  Wales  to  bring 
large  quantities  of  Welsh  coal  to  Lon- 
don at  Jd.  per  ton  per  mile. The 

Eastern  Counties  Company  have  fish-jointed 
their  line  to  Sawbridge,  and  are  proceeding 
over  the  whole  line  at  the  rate  of  2 miles  a- week. 

There  are  thirty-one  applications  before 

the  United  States  Congress  for  grants  of  land 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
west.  If  proceeded  with,  they  would  measure 
upwards  of  8,300  miles  in  extent;  and,  could 
they  all  receive  alternate  sections  of  land,  6 
miles  in  depth  on  either  side  of  the  track  of 
each  road,  the  aggregate  number  of  acres 
would  be  upwards  of  30,000,000.  Assuming 
this  land  to  be  quadrupled  in  value  by  the 
roads  in  question,  which  is  a moderate  esti- 
mate, the  worth  of  them  would  be  140,000,000 
dollars.  There  were  eighty  similar  applications 
last  session. The  works  on  the  short  junc- 

tion line  to  unite  the  Strasburg  Railways,  at  La 
ChapeUe  and  La  Villette,  are  terminated.  The 
new  line  is  only  a kilometre  in  length. 


“THE  ORIGINATOR”  OF  ELECTROTYPE. 

A pamphlet  has  been  recently  published, 
under  the  title  of  “Jordantype,  otherwise 
called  Electrotype  ; being  a Vindication  of  the 
claims  of  C.  D.  Jordan,  as  the  Inventor  of 
Electro-Metallurgy.  By  Henry  Dircks,  C.E. 
Patent  Agent.”*  It  appears  from  this  pamphlet 
that  while  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  the  reputed 
originator  of  electrotype,  first  announced  his 
discovery,  in  brief  and  purposely  obscure 
terms,  to  the  Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society,  on 
9th  May,  1836,  Mr.  Jordan  published  his 
ideas  and  experience  on  the  subject  in  the 
London  Mechanics'  Magazine,  without  any 
purposely  obscure  terms,  on  22nd  May  of 
same  year.  Both  gentlemen  were  induced  to 
do  so  by  previous  announcement,  published 
in  the  Athenceum,  that  Professor  Jacobi,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  had  discovered  “ a method  of  con- 
verting any  line,  however  fine,  into  relief,  by  a 
galvanic  process.”  Neither  of  them,  by  the  way, 
appears  to  think  of  including  Professor  Jacobi 
amongst  the  originatorsof  electrotype,  although, 
on  their  own  showing,  and  as  every  oneknows,  the 
* Printed  for  the  Author,  Moorgate-street,  1852. 


Professor’s  discovery  was  first  of  all  announced. 
Each  still  regards  himself  asfAeoriginatorof  this 
important  discovery,  whereas  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  all  were  independent  and  nearly 
simultaneous  originators  of  it,  their  real  merit 
consisting  in  their  special  discovery,  and  not 
in  their  incidental  priority.  As  to  the  latter 
point,  if  the  chief  merit  were  to  consist  in  that, 
neither  Jordan  nor  Spencer  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  it,  but  Jacobi,  who  confessedly  called 
forth  the  announcements  of  both  by  his  own 
of  a previous  date.  Mr.  Dircks  and  Mr. 
Jordan  use  language  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Spencer’s  claims  with  which  we  cannot 
sympathise.  They  even  charge  him  with 
plagiarizing  Mr.  Jordan’s  account  of  the 
discovery,  in  his  paper  of  12th  September, 
1839,  read,  as  promised  on  9th  May,  to  the 
Liverpool  Polytechnic  Society.  That  there 
is  any  truth  in  this  charge  we  cannot  see, 
although  passages  are  placed  side  by  side  in 
order  to  support  it.  The  first  actually  in- 
sinuates that  Mr.  Spencer’s  allusions  to  Jacobi 
and  the  Athenceum  were  based  on  and 
plagiarised  from  Mr.  Jordan’s,  although  both 
allusions  were  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his 
announcement  of  9th  May,  as  well  as  in  his 
paper  of  12th  September.  If  unworthy  in- 
sinuations and  charges  are  to  be  allowed,  what 
is  to  prevent  Mr.  Jordan  himself  from  being 
suspected  of  secretly  adopting  the  idea  of  the 
electrotype  from  Mr.  Spencer’s  previous  an- 
nouncement, or  from  that  of  Professor  Jacobi 
himself,  of  trying  a few  hurried  experiments, 
and  of  publishing  these  in  order  to  claim  credit 
as  the  originator?  We  all  know  that  to  many 
active  and  ingenious  minds  the  merest  hint  of 
a new  discovery  is  quite  enough  to  suggest 
the  whole  process,  like  a flash  of  electricity 
itself;  and  to  a man  accustomed  to  galvanic 
experiment,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  than 
that  the  hint  given  by  Jacobi  might  have 
suggested,  both  to  Jordan  and  to  Spencer,  all 
that  was  essential.  We  do  not  believe  that 
this  was  the  case,  for  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  both  had  been  for  some  time 
engaged  with  the  very  same  discovery,  having 
been  especially  indebted,  however,  as  Jacobi 
himself  doubtless  was,  for  the  germ  of  it,  to 
previous  experimenters, — to  Dr,  Bird,  for 
instance,  who  had,  two  years  before,  announced 
to  the  British  Association  the  obtainment  of 
crystals  of  metallic  copper  by  deposit  within 
the  diaphragm  of  the  galvanic  apparatus.  In 
short,  we  do  not  see  why  any  one  man  should 
carry  off  all  the  merit  of  having  originated  the 
science  of  the  electrotype. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Job  v.  Whatmore  and  Another. 

This  was  an  interpleader  summons,  brought 
in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  before  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  who  sat  for  Mr.  Serjt.  Jones. 
The  defendants,  who  are  managers  of  a loan  society, 
had  distrained  upon  the  claimant’s  tenant  (a  Mr. 
Morgan)  for  a claim,  4?.  6s.  2d.  which  sum  the 
claimant,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  goods,  paid 
under  protest,  he  having  previously  levied  upon 
the  goods  for  a twelvemonth’s  rent.  The  goods 
were  never  removed,  and  the  house,  which  was 
originally  let  for  24?.  was  subsequently  let,  fur- 
nished, to  the  same  tenant  for  28?.  a year. 

The  claimant  assured  the  Court  that  he  had  acted 
purely  from  motives  of  kindness,  not  wishing  to 
break  up  his  tenant’s  home,  and  submitted  that  the 
goods  being  his  property  and  not  that  of  the  tenant, 
he  had  a bond  fide  claim. 

His  Honour  said  he  would  give  the  claimant 
credit  for  bond  fides,  and  would  not  assume  that 
he  meant  anything  wrong  ; but  it  was  clear  there 
was  no  change  of  possession,  nor  was  there  any 
assignment  by  deed,  or  anything  but  the  mere 
seizure  of  the  goods  by  the  claimant  and  the  sup- 
posed sale  of  them  to  himself.  There  was  no  re- 
moval of  the  property  : even  the  bird  and  cage 
remained  on  the  premises,  and,  in  fact,  there  was 
no  apparent  change  of  possession  whatever.  It 
might  be  that  it  was  a contrivance  to  protect  the 
tenant  and  to  enable  him  to  obtain  credit,  although 
he  (his  Honour)  did  not  intend  to  impute  any  im- 
proper motive  to  the  parties.  He  was,  however, 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  creditor,  finding  the 
goods  in  possession  of  the  original  owner,  had  a 
right  to  distrain  upon  them,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
in  liquidation  of  his  claim.  The  judgment  would 
therefore  be  for  the  execution  creditors. 
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ENCAUSTIC  TILE  FIUEPLACES. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  an 
arrangement  of  tiles  (mostly  mediaeval  patterns) 
by  Messrs.  Maw  and  Co.  of  Worcester,  for 
lining  the  walls  and  paving  the  hearth  of  a 
fireplace,  for  which  purpose  the  employment 
of  encaustic  tiles  is  gradually  extending. 
Where  the  construction  of  the  fireplace  will 
allow  of  it  a simple  movable  stove  is  better  in 
such  cases  than  a fixed  one,  and  glazed  tiles 
are,  for  this  purpose,  preferable  to  unglazed, 
as  they  reflect  heat  more  powerfully,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  them  clean.  In 
summer,  when  the  stove  is  removed,  the  tiled 
recess  is  a pleasing  feature  in  a room,  and 
servants  are  spared  the  labour  induced  by 
bright  bars,  steel  fender,  and  polished  con- 
comitants. 


Cambridge  Architectural  Society. — 
At  the  third  meeting  for  Lent  Term  held  on 
Wednesday  week,  Mr.  W.  Wayte,  of  King’s 
College,  read  a paper  on  Brixworth  Church, 
Northamptonshire.  After  some  other  proceed- 
ings, the  meeting  adjourned  till  9th  May. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  great  Railivay  Bridge  over  the  Vistula  at 
Diirschau. — The  superior  Prussian  Building 
Commission  have  approved  of  the  plan  of  the 
Eastern  Railway  bridge,  by  M.  Lintze,  archi- 
tectural councillor,  and  the  construction  will 
be  begun  this  year.  Its  length  will  be  2,500 
feet,  by  a breadth  of  63  feet,  and  it  will  repose 
on  six  pillars,  of  which  four  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  river,  at  a distance  of  500  feet  each. 
Before  each  of  the  pillars  will  be  an  ice- 
protector,  but  as  the  impetus  of  ice  in  the 
spring  is  here  very  great,  pillars  and  protec- 
tion must  be  conjointly  ready  before  the 
floods  of  spring.  Only  one  such  large  struc- 
ture can  be  completed  during  one  season,  so 
that  it  will  take  five  years  to  build  these 
fundamental  structures.  The  cables  of  this 
bridge  will  be  made  after  American  patterns, 
where  Prussian  architects  have  made  extensive 
studies  of  late.  The  parapet  will  be  formed 
by  the  five  parallel  cables,  which  will  support 
the  bridge  : they  will  be  turned  round  and 
embedded  in  the  masonry  of  the  pillars.  There 
will  be  openings  in  the  pillars  for  tightening 
the  cables,  if  they  were  to  slacken.  Beneath 


the  bridge  will  be  placed  a trellice  work,  which 
will  rest  on  particular  supporters  for  keeping 
the  bridge  level.  The  two  rails  will  be  placed 
at  the  sides  of  the  bridge,  while  the  common 
roadway  will  occupy  the  centre,  the  footpaths 
to  be  at  the  sides  of  the  latter.  The  number  of 
bricks  required  for  this  structure  is  enormous, 
and  the  surrounding  brickkilns  of  govern- 
ment have  been  engaged  for  the  last  three 
years  in  making  them,  turning  out  one  million 
at  each  firing.  It  is  said  this  will  be  the 
largest  bridge  existing  in  Europe : in  America 
there  are  some  larger,  but  they  have  not  to 
stand  such  pressure  of  ice  floods.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  bridge  is  three  millions  of 
thalers,  and,  including  the  earthworks  on  the 
banks,  five  millions  of  thalers. 

The  Paris  Crystal  Palace.  — M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  once  a journalist,  now  a senator  at 
Paris,  has  put  forth  a plan  for  the  French 
Exhibition  of  1854,  being  also  one  opened  to 
the  industry  and  arts  of  all  nations  ! M.  Che- 
valier says  to  the  French,  “You  may  exclude 
foreign  talent  from  your  exhibition,  but  can 
you  do  the  same  on  the  marts  of  the  world  ? It 
is  there  where  the  great  contest  of  competition 
and  jealousy  is  decided !”  M.  Chevalier  enjoys 
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the  particular  advantage  of  being  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  present  ruler  of  France. 
Hence,  therefore,  a credit  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  francs  (one  million  sterling)  is  to  be 
allotted  to  the  mere  construction  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  Palace.  Paxton’s  plan  will,  it  is 
said,  be  fulfilled  at  Paris,  most  probably  with 
modification  by  Horeau.  The  Champs  Elysees 
are  fixed  as  the  place  of  this  intended  construc- 
tion, which,  with  our  neighbours  is  before- 
hand decided  to  be  a permanent  one.  The 
next  exhibition  (after  those  of  Brussels,  New 
York,  and  Paris),  will  be  that  at  St.  Petersburg, 
for  the  expense  of  which  the  Emperor  has 
already  conceded  an  almost  unlimited  credit. 


THE  PARKS  FOR  THE  RICH. 

It  can  hardly  be  understood  by  those  who 
regulate  the  parks  that  the  prohibition  of 
public  vehicles  of  all  sorts  is  also  an  exclusion 
of  persons  in  moderate  circumstances  (invalids ' 
in  particular)  from  the  enjoyment  of  what 
should  be  open  to  all.  Many  with  limited 
incomes  like  myself,  who  are  obliged  to  reside 
within  the  precincts  of  Hyde-park,  and  who  do 
not  keep  private  carriages,  are  constrained  to 
go  to  Regent’s-park  when  we  wish  for  an 
airing,  and  to  incur  the  additional  charge  of 
2s.  8d.  for  four  miles’  additional  drag. 

Sir,  I am  the  widow  of  an  admiral,  having 
barely  3001.  a year,  and  many  I know  (a 
baroness  amongst  the  number)  who  have  not 
so  much.  We  are  debarred  (unless  we  walk) 
from  enjoying  even  a traverse  from  Hyde-park 
Corner  to  the  Marble  Arch,  whilst  Mrs.  Cutlet, 
the  butcher’s  wife,  and  many  dames  of  far 
more  questionable  repute,  who  can  afford  15s. 
for  a show  off  on  the  drive,  are  free  to  join  in 
the  processional  display  of  a full  park.  If 
hackney  cabs  are  admitted  to  Regent’s-park, 
why  are  they  excluded  from  the  more  accessi- 
ble and  convenient  promenade?  Where  does 
the  aristocracy  end,  and  the  plebiscite  begin  ? 
What  is  the  difference  in  quality  between  a 
Clarence  at  2s.  an  hour  for  three  hours,  and  a 
job  drag  at  15s.  for  half  a day?  None  in 
point  of  respectability.  The  prohibition  is 
unreasonable,  as  it  is  unjust,  and  unworthy  the 
Government  of  a free  country. 

When  a slice  of  any  of  the  parks  is  wanted 
by  a favourite  or  an  acquaintance,  there  is  no 
delicacy  or  difficulty  in  sharing  of  the  public 
domain,  as  all  down  the  Green-park,  from 
Piccadilly  all  along  the  Birdcage-walk,  and  the 
monstrous  appropriations  (of  about  eight  years’ 
standing)  within  the  circle  of  Regent’s-park, 
fully  testify ! 

What  I and  all  my  consulting  friends,  and 
I truly  believe  the  public  also,  require,  is  at 
least  a free  thoroughfare,  by  night  and  day, 
between  Hyde-park  Corner  and  the  Marble 
Arch.  This  would  be  an  immense  convenience 
and  solace  to  the  whole  community,  both  as  a 
pleasing  route  and  a saving  of  time  and  dis- 
tance by  the  awkward  detour  of  Park-lane. 

Martha  Mizen. 


fioticeff  of  $3ooft£f. 

Reading  for  the  Rail The  Flower  Garden  ; 
Theodore  Hook;  Music  and  Dress ; The 
Honey  Bee.  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street, 
1852. 

The  readers  of  The  Quarterly  will  remem- 
ber all  these  delightful  essays,  which  Mr. 
Murray  has,  with  good  judgment,  added  to 
his  Red  Railroad  Series ; but  there  are  thou- 
sands to  whom  they  will  be  entirely  new.  The 
notice  of  Theodore  Hook,  attributed  to  Mr. 
Lockhart,  is  one  of  the  saddest  stories  ever 
written.  Poor  Hook,  what  a fate  was  thine ! 
A man  of  two  lives — the  life  out,  and  the  life 
at  home.  Alas  ! how  different.  Truly,  as  he 
used  to  say,  “ wrong  never  comes  right.”  As 
a dinner-table  talker,  Hook  has  never  been 
surpassed  : his  readiness  was  surprising.  We 
remember  an  instance  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  printed.  He  was  walking 
in  the  days  of  Warren’s  Blacking,  where  one 
of  the  emissaries  of  that  shining  character  had 
written  on  a wall  “ Try  Warren’s  B,”  but  had 
been  frightened  from  his  propriety  and  fled. 
“ rest  is  lacking,”  said  Hook,  almost 


before  he  saw  it.  We  well  remember  his 
speech  at  the  dinner  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, when,  as  the  “ youngest  Fellow,”  he 
had  to  return  thanks,  and  a score,  too,  of  his 
sayings ; but  this  sort  of  gossip  would  take  us 
out  of  our  province. 

The  brochure,  “ Music,”  shows,  amongst 
other  things,  how  recently  it  is  that  we  have 
begun  to  move  in  the  science  of 

“ Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not.” 

“ There  is  only  one  class  of  men  who  condemn 
it,  and  those  are  fanatics ; and  there  is  only 
one  order  of  beings,  according  to  Luther,  who 
hate  it,  and  those  are  devils.”  The  direst 
enemies,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  spread  of  a 
love  for  music,  are  some  of  the  young  ladies 
who  “ play  a little.”  We  have  sometimes 
longed  for  “ a mournful  muse,  soft  pity  to 
infuse,”  that  they  might  be  led  to  leave  off. 
“A  very  difficult  piece  is  it  ?”  said  Dr.  Johnson 
once,  when  a small  child  had  finished  playing, 
— “ I wish  it  had  been  impossible.”  Of  the 
“ Flower  Garden,”  to  which  is  prefixed  an 
essay  on  “ The  Poetry  of  Gardening,”  we 
could  talk  for  a day.  Our  weakness  in  respect 
of  flowers,  which  we  will  call  music  for  the  eye, 
is  great,  and  the  writer  of  the  treatise  before  us 
is  one  after  our  heart,  loving  the  sweet  and 
unassuming  plants,  christened  when  gardening 
was  an  art  and  not  a mystery,  and  it  was  easy 
to  know  “ every  flower,  because  they  were  few, 
and  every  name  because  they  were  simple.” 
Give  us  a Rose,  and  let  those  who  will,  take 
the  Istactepetzacuxochitl  Icohneyo,  and  the 
other  equally  euphoniously  named  rarities. 
Carnations  and  geranium,  and  the  fragrant 
violet,  jasmine,  and  pale  primroses,  all  breath- 
ing poetry  and  sentiment,  sound  far  sweeter 
in  our  ears  than  the  eccrymocarpos,  the  poly- 
podium aspenifoliura,  or  the  cardiospermum 
halicacabum  ! If  we  were  not  afraid  of  having 
it  quoted  against  us  years  hence,  when  we 
may  think  differently,  like  two  abused  lines  by 
a rising  statesman  of  the  day,  we  would  posi- 
tively say — 

Let  garden -science  die. 

So  they  but  leave  our  old  vocabulary. 
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Engineers’  Salaries. — In  the  Home 
Circuit  at  Kingston,  on  Friday  in  last  week, 
an  action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Hedley,  gas 
engineer,  against  the  Surrey  Gas  Consumers’ 
Gaslight  and  Coke  Association,  for  damages 
on  breach  of  contract.  Numerous  witnesses 
were  examined.  The  engineer’s  salary  was  to 
be  300Z.  per  annum,  with  half  a year’s  notice 
of  dismissal.  By  a majority  of  one,  however, 
the  directors  dismissed  him  without  such 
notice.  The  defendants  principally  urged  the 
plea  of  incompetency,  and  brought  evidence  to 
show  that  the  supply  of  gas  manufactured 
under  plaintiff’s  management  was  inadequate 
to  the  demand,  and  that  he  endeavoured  to 
obviate  this  by  using  Cannel  coal  at  a heavy 
cost  to  the  defendants,  besides  causing  com- 
plaints of  smoke  from  consumers,  their  burners 
not  being  fitted  for  such  gas,  and  preventing 
the  possibility  of  selling  the  gas  at  4s.  their 
fixed  price.  It  was  shown,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  failures  and  inconveniences  arose  from 
causes  connected  with  the  first  establishment 
of  new  works,  and  beyond  the  plaintiff’s  con- 
trol. The  jury  decided  in  favour  of  plaintiff, 
excepting  on  one  count,  stating  that  no  incom- 
petency had  been  proved  against  him,  that  his 
failure  arose  from  not  being  supplied  with 
proper  means  by  the  company,  and  that  the 
latter  should  pay  him  his  half-year’s  salary. 

The  Engineers  and  their  Employers. 
— The  masters  propose  to  originate  an  institu- 
tion, to  be  called  “The  British  Engineers’ 
Benefit  Society,”  to  be  confined  to  those  who 
are  either  members  or  employed  by  members 
of  “The  Central  Association  of  Employers  of 
Operative  Engineers,”  established  on  23rd 
December  last.  No  one  to  be  admitted  to 
membership  till  he  has  been  three  months  in 
the  employ  of  a member  of  that  association. 
All  the  rules  to  be  enrolled  and  registered 
under  the  Benefit  Society’s  Act.  One  of  the 


fundamental  rules  is  intended  to  prevent  this 
being  turned  into  a society  for  interfering  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  Another  pro- 
vides that  as  far  as  practicable  honorary  mem- 
bers shall  endeavour  to  find  employment  for 
the  ordinary  members,  in  their  own  works,  or 
by  special  recommendation  to  other  members. 

“ British  Polytechnic  Fire.” — In  an 
article  on  the  “ Domestic  Use  of  Gas  for 
Lighting  and  Heating,”  in  our  journal  of  1 3th 
July,  1850,  we  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  inge- 
nious men  towards  the  accomplishment  of 
“ the  great  aim  and  end  of  all  our  endeavours 
to  obtain  for  the  public  an  abundant  supply 
of  cheap  and  good  gas,  namely,  the  pro- 
motion of  its  use  in  private  dwellings, 
both  as  an  economic  fuel,  for  heating  and 
cooking,  and  as  a cleanly,  cheap,  and  cheerful 
light;”  and,  amongst  others,  instanced  Mr. 
Defries  and  his  cooking-stoves,  gas-heated 
baths,  &c. ; and  also  Mr.  D.  O.  Edwards, 
surgeon,  and  his  new  invention,  named  the 
“ atmopyre,”  a new  sort  of  fire-grate,  in  fact, 
in  which  gas-flame  was  made  to  bring  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  or  other  refractory  substance 
to  a glow  of  red  heat,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a solid  red  flame.  We  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  Mr.  Defries  has  not  lost  sight  of 
a purpose  so  desirable  as  that  of  promoting 
the  domestic  use  of  gas  for  heat  as  well  as  for 
light ; and  that,  with  the  adaptive  aid  of 
Dr.  Bachhoffner,  of  the  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tution, he  is  exciting  a good  deal  of  public 
interest  in  the  construction  of  a new  fire- 
grate, apparently  based  on  Mr.  Edwards’s 
invention.  Though  invited,  we  have  been 
unable  as  yet  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  this  new  “ Atmopyre,” 
or  “ Polytechnic  Fire,”  in  action ; but  from 
the  several  accounts  of  it  which  have  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers,  it  seems  to  be  essentially 
the  same  idea,  earthenware  or  porcelain, 
however,  here  giving  way  to  platinum,  a 
very  expensive  metal,  but  alleged,  in  its  re- 
cent adaptation  to  a similar  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  gas  for  the  use  of  jewellers  by  a 
French  inventor,  to  be  indestructible  for  years, 
even  though  continually  red-hot.  The  gas 
preferred  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner,  moreover,  is 
non-carbonized  hydrogen,  got  by  decomposing 
water,  and  alleged  to  be  procurable  at  a cost  of 
Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  A company,  according 
to  the  Daily  News’  account  of  the  invention, 
is  being  started  by  Messrs.  Bachhoffner  and  De- 
fries to  lay  such  gas  on  in  towns.  They  appear 
to  have  patented  their  new  household  fire.  The 
Daily  News  states  that  “ any  metal  ” will  do 
in  place  of  platinum.  This  we  very  much 
doubt ; and  indeed  we  hesitate  to  regard  even 
platinum  on  the  whole  as  a practical  improve- 
ment on  earthenware  or  porcelain,  a cheap 
and  generally  available  material,  even  at  first 
cost,  and  probably  as  indestructible  in  such 
circumstances  as  platinum.  The  beau  ideal  of 
such  an  invention,  at  least  for  the  extension  of 
gas-fires  in  poor  dwellings,  would  perhaps  be 
an  adaptation  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
mode  of  enamelling  iron,  or  covering  it  with  a 
glaze  of  porcelain,  as  a material  for  the  fire- 
tongues  to  be  red-heated  by  the  gas.  As  to 
the  flame  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  usually  very 
feeble  in  illuminative  power,  but  it  is  said  that 
when  catalized,  it  yields  as  bright  and  cheer- 
ful a flame  as  carburetted  hydrogen.  Its  heat- 
ing power,  however,  is  here  what  is  requisite, 
although,  to  form  a perfect  imitation  of  a 
bright  and  cheerful  fire,  of  course  its  illu- 
minative capabilities  ought  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Benevolent  Societies’  Dinners. 

Surely  the  claims  of  charitable  societies  need 
not  necessarily  intail  on  their  supporters  the 
eating  of  a dinner,  a very  cumbrous  business, 
and  drinking  alcoholic  drinks,  in  order  to  fur- 
ther their  interests  with  the  public,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  loss  of  time  and  detriment  to 
health  caused  by  these  feastings.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  “ other  custom  of  entertain- 
ment ” may  shortly  supersede  these  barbarous 
feastings,  more  worthy  of  the  enlightened  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  equally  productive  of 
benefit  to  charitable  institutions.  It  never  can 
be  urged  that  John  Bull  is  only  to  be  success- 
fully wooed  when  “ Bacchi  plenus.”— A Dis- 
trict Surveyor. 
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The  Iron  Trade. — The  feeling  manifested 
at  the  preliminary  quarterly  meeting  at  Dudley 
on  Thursday  in  last  week  was  still  despondent. 
Iron  had  been  sold  at  as  much  as  20s.  a-ton, 
below  the  “ understood  price ;”  but  it  is 
alleged  that  the  low-price  masters  have  re- 
solved “ not  to  persist  further  in  so  ruinous  a 
competition.”  The  propriety  of  attempting  a 
general  reduction  of  make  was  canvassed,  and 
the  Birmingham  Gazette  thinks  it  probable 
that  some  understanding  will  be  arranged  with 
the  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  other  districts  for  that 
purpose,  unless  the  position  of  the  trade  should 
shortly  be  sufficiently  improved  to  prevent  the 

necessity  for  such  an  effort. The  Glasgow 

Herald  announces  the  discovery  of  a practical 
mode  of  chemically  purifying  iron,  that  when 
turned  out  in  a malleable  state,  chain-links 
made  of  it  will  sustain  a weight  as  much 
greater  than  that  sustainable  by  the  best  of 

the  ordinary  manufacture,  as  10  is  to  7i- 

In  his  lecture  on  iron,  at  the  Geological 
Museum,  Mr.  Percy  remarked,  that  as  to  cast 
or  pig  iron,  though  in  Europe  it  is  a modern 
and  British  invention,  the  Chinese  had,  in  this 
matter,  long  anticipated  us.  Cast-iron  had 
been  used  by  this  people  immemorially,  and 
not  as  baubles  or  playthings,  as  they  used  the 
compass  and  gunpowder,  but  for  economic 
every-day  use.  Their  culinary  utensils  were 
made  of  it,  as  well  as  the  vats  and  pans  of 
their  manufacturing  processes.  They  not  only 
largely  use,  but  largely  export  these  utensils, 
and  have  even  transferred  the  manufacture  to 
the  neighbouring  countries,  from  which  they 
are  again  exported.  Iron,  the  lecturer  also 
remarked,  was  known  to  the  Jews,  but  steel  as 
well  as  iron  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
as  indeed  in  all  known  ages  they  seem  also  to 
have  been,  among  the  nations  of  the  far  East, 
such  as  the  Hindus,  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese, 
the  Birmans,  the  Siamese,  and  even  the 
Malays. 

Nadaud,  the  Stonemason. — Our  read- 
ers may  recollect  of  an  anecdote  in  our  pages 
as  to  how  Nadaud,  the  Parisian  stonemason, 
having,  by  the  thrift  of  his  worthy  wife  much 
more  than  by  his  own  nevertheless  persevering 
and  industrious  habits,  scraped  together  a 
little  fortune,  shared  it  to  the  uttermost  sous 
with  a host  of  fellow-workmen  at  Paris,  who 
were  thrown  out  of  work  at  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1848;  and  how  M.  Nadaud  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  act  of  generosity,  lifted 
into  a comfortable  seat  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, where  he  enjoyed  the  honours  and  emolu- 
ments of  a French  M.P.  till  Louis  Napoleon 
put  an  end  to  all  their  differences  by  dispers- 
ing them  on  the  eventful  2nd  of  December. 
Poor  Nadaud,  it  seems,  stepped  quietly  across 
the  Channel,  came  up  to  London,  and  is  now 
here  hard  at  work  as  ever  he  was  with  chisel 
and  mallet.  A striking  instance  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  French  existence. 

Iron-masters’  Profits. — Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  piques  herself  more  on  being  the  wife 
of  the  great  ironmaster  than  the  daughter  of 
the  Scotch  Earl.  Though  she  may  possibly 
startle  at  the  question,  “ what  is  the  price  of 
pigs  ?”  she  knows  what  the  price  should  be. 
Upon  one  occasion,  I am  told,  she  astonished 
the  wild  Cymbri  by  rolling  out  a rail  bar  herself. 
A circumstance  was]  narrated  to  me  which,  if 
true,  indicates  her  character  aptly  enough.  It 
was,  if  I mistake  not,  the  great  railway  year. 
She  had  a grand  party  at  her  London  resi- 
dence, probably  brought  together  to  give  Mat 
to  the  project.  When  the  festivity  was  at  its 
height,  a courier  arrived  from  Dowlais,  booted 
and  spurred,  with  a tin  box.  Lady  Charlotte 
ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  her  in  the  bril- 
liantly lighted  saloon.  “ What’s  that,  Lady 
Charlotte?”  exclaimed  they  all.  “ ’Tis  our 
balance-sheet,”  answered  her  ladyship.  “ Ba- 
lance-sheet ! ” exclaimed  the  fair  Aristoi, 
ft  What’s  a balance-sheet  ?”  “ It  is  an  account 
made  up,  and  showing  the  profits  down  at  the 
works,  for  the  last  twelve  months.”  The  com- 
pany laughed,  for  they  thought,  with  Lady 
Lindsay,  of  the  cinder-hole.  Lady  Charlotte 

pounds  — a very  lair  year,"  and  re-com- 
mitted the  balance-sheet  to  its  tin  case,  while 
peeresses  looked  as  Lot’s  wife  might  have 


looked  as  she  was  being  changed  into  salt. 
“Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  profit? 
What! — you  don’t  mean  that  in  one  year?” 
— “ In  one  year,”  was  the  reply,  as  if  there 
was  nothing  at  all  remarkable  in  the  matter. 
“ I’d  be  a Cinderella  myself  (said  a border 
countess)  to  a husband  with  such  a business : 
it  beats  the  glass  slipper  ! ” Lady  Charlotte 
had  her  revenge.  None  of  them  sneered  at 
the  cinder-hole  after  that. — Abridged  from 
Roebuck’s  History  of  the  Whigs. 

Church  Bells. — You  have  of  late  been 
so  kind  as  to  give  your  readers  a few  “touches” 
on  church  bells.  Will  you  object,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject,  to  invite  either  opinions  or  authori- 
tative statements  respecting  the  time  at  which 
the  present  mode  of  hanging  bells  and  swing- 
ing them  by  means  of  “the wheel”  and  other 
parts  of  “ the  cage  ” were  first  introduced  ? 
The  question  is  probably  connected  with  the 
invention  of  “ peal  ringing,”  and,  therefore,  the 
answer  to  it  may  more  exactly  determine  than 
is  generally  known  when  that  art  was  dis- 
covered. I beg,  too,  to  call  attention  to  a 
woodcut  and  description  of  “Wix  Belfry,” 
which  will  be  found  in  “ the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  Illustrated  Guide;”  and  if  anymore 
distinct  account  can  be  given  of  this  ancient 
and  remarkable  structure,  I shall  be  very  glad 
to  have  it.  May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding 
that  as  I am  endeavouring  to  compile  what 
shall  be  a work  of  some  authority  and  interest 
on  bells,  any  stray  anecdotes  or  information 
about  them  will  be  most  acceptable  to  me. — 
Alfred  Gatty,  Ecclesfield  Vicarage,  near 
Sheffield. 

Perpetual  Motion. — After  years  of  “ma- 
thematical labour  and  mathematical  results,” 
says  an  American  paper,  “ Professor  Willis,  of 
Rochester,  U.S.  has  completed,  and  has  now 
in  constant  operation,  a self-winding  clock, 
which  determines  the  seconds,  minutes,  hours, 
days,  weeks,  and  years  of  time,  with  unfailing 
accuracy,  continuing  in  constant  motion  by 
itself,  never  requiring  to  be  wound  up,  never 
running  down,  but  moving  perpetually  so  long 
as  its  components  exist.” 

Builders’  Calculations. — Sir, — Do, 
pray,  insert  the  following  diversified  tenders  for 
three  second-rate  warehouses,  and  one  second- 
rate  dwelling-house,  in  Cannon-street,  City, 
Mr.  Hague,  architect.  The  quantities  sup- 
plied.— Chip. 

Holland  £9,747  0 0 

Gammon 9,559  0 0 

H.  Burton  9,333  0 0 

Cubitt 9,216  0 0 

Curtis 9,182  0 0 

Haynes 8,988  0 0 

Jay  7,945  0 0 

Myers 7,876  0 0 


Mill. 

Store, 

Total. 

Fiper  

£3,579 

£ 1,678 

£5,267 

Carter  

3,500 

1,700 

6,200 

3,335 

1,652 

4,987 

Lawrence  

3,422 

1,560 

4,982 

3,339 

1,552 

4,891 

3rown  

3,220 

1,527 

4,747 

For  new  rectory  and  tower  to  St.  Martin’s  Ongar, 
Martin’s-lane,  Cannon-street.  Mr.  J.  Davies,  architect. 


Greenwood  

£2,760 

Haynes  and  Co 

2,597 

Curtis 

2,299 

For  a house  at  Lewisham,  under  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Son,  of  Greenwich. 

Howard £2,194 

Hall  2,166 

Willson  2.139 

Paul 1.864 

Taylor 1,765 

Delivered  March  6 for  building  new  Independent 
Chapel  at  Richmond.  Mr.  Jos.  James,  architect.  Quan- 
tities taken  out  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Wilson. 
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YYT  ANTED,  in  a Surveyor’s  Office,  a YOUTH 

» ' of  respectable  connections,  who  writes  a good  aud  expeditious 
hand —Address,  by  letter  only,  stating  age,  salary  required,  and 
liars  as  to  last  employment,  M.  S.  K.  Spalding's  Library, 


Barnes  £6,000 

Cooper, H.W,  4,187 

Harmer 4,090 

Pntrick  ' 3,977 

Cooper,  Jas.J  3,840 
Hurst  & Co.'  3,884 
Dowell  & Co.1  3,829 
Dove  1 3,680 

nr 


4,658 

4,437 

4,380 

4,377 

4,297 

4,255 

4,236 

3,812 

3,669 


For  eight  housos  and  gateway  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  at  Deans-yard.  Mr.  Scott,  architect. 
Quantities  taken  out  by  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Stephenson 
and  Mr.  C.  Balam. 

Grimsdell £31,165 

Piper „ 30,244 

Lucas  * 30.244 

Candy  29,972 

Locke  and  Nesham  29,503 

Holland 28,590 

Kelk  27,607 

Jay 27,186 

Myers  24,916 

For  mill  and  stores  at  Dartford,  Kent,  for  Mesrs. 

Thompson  and  Co.  Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  Meakin 
and  Mr.  Belcher. 


For  new  gas  tank  at  Fulham,  for  the  Imperial  Gas 
Company. 

'Kelk  £9,589 

Cubitt 7,980 

Hoof. 7,297 

Jay  7,143 

Piper  0,986 

Myers  ...  6,740 

[Under  what  heading  some  of  these  should  come,  we 
leave  readers  to  determine.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  P.,”  “ M.  D.  W.,”  “S.  C.  Jan.”  (thanks),  “J.  F.,” 
“W.  A.  P.”  “J.W.”  (wo  cannot  refer),  “It.  L.  S.,” 
“ G.  B.  M.,”“J.  B."  Horsleydown  (under  our  mark), 
“ W.  C.”  (ditto),  “ J . J.  L.,”  “ H.  P."  (power  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  may  be  seen  in  the  local  Act),  “ J.  B.  B.,” 
“ J.  L.,”  “T.P.,”  “R.  S."  “W.  N.”  “T.  B.  L.,"  “A 
Labourer,”  “ R.  A.,”  “ J.  B.”  Westminster,  “ G.  S.," 
Col.  P. ,”  “ J.  B.”  Notts,  “E.  B.”  “R.  K. ,”  “ T.  T.,” 
A Friend  of  Architecture,”  “ W.  G.  H."  (it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  send  opinions  on  such  subjects),  “ F.  and  W.‘* 
(thanks),  “C.  J.  S.” 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ahvexctisemeitts. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
iE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

haring  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  eonneoted  with  Architeclurc 
or  tho  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  ns  Publishers, 
they  cau  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Offioc  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


m 


TMPROVERS.— WANTED,  by  an  Architect 

JL  London,  a YOUNG  MAN.  whose  opportunities  of  improv „ 

himselfwould  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  his  services. —Address, 
with  full  particulars,  to  L.  M.  N.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  ),  York- 
street.  Covent-garden. 


BUILDER’S  OFFICE.— WANTED,  a CLERK, 

who  has  been  accustomed  to  takeout  quantities,  make  esti- 
mates, and  measure  up  work,  and  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  routine  of  a builder’s  office.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  J.  at 
the  office  of  ••  The  Builder."  I,  Y-.rk-stre.-t.  Covciit  Harden. 


f^AS  WORKS  at  LONG  SUTTON.— The 

VJT  Directors  are  desirous  of  ENGAGING  with  a person 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  above  business  as  a SUPERIN- 
TENDENT ENGINEER,  during  the  erection  of  the  works  next 


A SURVEYOR,  holding  a public  appointment, 

wishes  to  meet  with  a gentlemanly  Youth  ns  an  OUT- DOOR 
ARTICLED  PUPIL.  He  must  write  a good  hand  and  have  a 
taste  for  drawing.  Premium  moderate.— Address,  .M.  N.  Harris's 


A PUPIL  WANTED,  by  a Civil  Engineering 

Firm— Apply  by  letter  to  E.  T.  C.  care  of  Win.  Harris 
and  Son,  50,  High  Holbom. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

/V  N Architect  and  Civil  Engineer  has  a VACANCY 

-TV  for  a PUPIL.— Letters  oddre-sed  to  A.  B.  C.  Office  of"  The 
Builder.  l.York-Btreet,  Co  vent-garden,  will  meet  prompt  attention, 
A premium  required. 


WANTED  by  an  Architect  in  the  Country,  a 
»»  QUALIFIED  DRAUGHTSMAN.  He  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted wiih  Gothic,  Perspective,  aud  Working  aud  Detail  Draw- 
ings ; also  Colouring  Working  Est’mates.  aud  the  usual  routine  of 
an  Architect's  Office.— Addre.-s  O.  P.  Q.  Post-office,  Oxford. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  to  Place  a Youth  as  IN-DOOR 

V v APPRENTICE  to  a respectable  Master  of  long  standing 
in  business  — Application  to  be  made  to  Mr.  J.  GOULD,  31,  Holy- 
well-row, Shoreditch. 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 
YY7'ANTED,  an  active  experienced  Man,  in  the 
''  above  capacity,  as  SHOP  and  YARD  FOREMAN.  None 
need  apply  who  have  not  filled  a similar  situation.  Testimonials 
of  character  and  ability  will  be  required.— Address,  Mr.  E.  SMITH, 
Builder.  Ac.  Stourbridge. 


TO  IRONMONGERS'  ASSISTANTS, 

YU" ANTED,  in  an  old-established  Ironmongers  in 

v T Londou,  a Young  Man  us  ASSISTANT,  or  a Youth  who 
has  been  about  three  years  in  the  business.  None  need  apply  whose 
character  will  not  bear  the  strictest  inquiry.— Address,  stating 
particulars,  salary  required,  4c.  to  0.  H.  C.  care  of  Mr.  R.  Dale, 
Coppersmith,  Upper  Thames-street. 

TO  GENTLEMEN  OR  CONTRACTORS  HAVING  WORK 
ABROAD. 

TWO  YOUNG  MEN,  BRICKLAYERS,  wish 

1 for  an  ENGAGEMENT  for  TWO  or  THREE  YEARS. 
Good  recommendations  as  to  ability,  4c.— Address,  V.  Z.  No. 
CUapel-piace,  Church-street,  Portman  Market 
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TO  WHITESMITHS,  BELLHANGERS,  AND  GAS  FITTERS. 

TIT ANTED,  in  the  above  line,  a SITUATION  for 

V V a lad  ubout  nineteen . who  lins  been  four  years  in  the  trade. 
No  premium  will  lie  given.— Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.  at 
Mr.  Thorpe’s,  54,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  London 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a superior 

V V Draughtsman,  well  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  Perspective. 
Can  write  specifications,  measure  up  works,  Ac.  Most  satisfactory 
references  can  lie  given.— Address  K.  J.  51,  Bread-street,  Cheapside. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  the  COUNTING- 

» v HOUSE  department,  by  a Middle-ngcd  Man,  who  lias  had 
upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  builders’  accounts. — Ad- 
dress, W.  B.,  Mr.  l'hompson’s,  No.  Si,  Hatton-court,  Threadneedlc- 


W ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION  as 

V * CUTTER,  or  CUTTER  and  GLAZIER.  Good  references 


TO  BUILDERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 


lane.  Fleet-street,  London.  Country  preferred. 


WANTED,  by  a Practical  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

y > a SITUATION  os  GENERAL  or  WORN ING  FOREMAN, 
or  to  Superintend  the  Erection  of  Buildings:  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  trades  connected  therewith  ; has  had  for  many 
years  the  sole  management  of  a considerable  number  of  men. 
Satisfactory  reference  as  to  ability,  sobriety,  Ac.— Address,  stating 
salary,  P.  S.  D.  Ofiice  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-strcet,  Covent- 
garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED,  a Situation  as  DRAUGHTSMAN. 

v * The  Advertiser  lias  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
offices  of  architects  and  engineers,  is  neat  and  expeditious  in  his 
work,  and  thoroughly  understands  the  getting  up  of  detail  draw- 
ings, both  of  architectural  aud  engineering  works.  Unexception- 
able references.— Address,  A.  AL  0.  at  the  Ofiice  of”  The  Builder," 
1,  Vork-street.  Covont.  Garden. 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

\ YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  served  his  time  in  the 

oountry,  wishes  to  engage  himself  with  a person  for  im- 
provement—Address1L;T;No;LCr^ 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all  the 

branches  of  building,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT. 
Can  make  out  fair  working  drawings,  Ac.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
ence from  his  late  engagement.— Address,  A.  B.  fl,  Little  St.  James- 
street,  Pall  Mall. 


A SURVEYOR  and  DRAUGHTSMAN  of  the 

highest  respectability,  solicits  the  PATRONAGE  of  those 
requiring  Plans  of  Estates.  Mapping,  Specifications,  Alterations  of 
Premises,  Drawings  for  Houses,  Villas,  Shop  Fronts,  Ac.  which  he 
is  prepared  to  execute  with  the  greatest  despatch,  at  reduced 
charges.— Address  A.  B.  Mr.  Freeman’s,  43,  Fenchurch-street,  City, 
when  prompt  attention  will  be  given. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  upwards  of  25  years’ 

- practice  on  good  works,  with  undeniable  references  for  the 
le  time,  is  about  closing  his  preseut  works,  and  is  open  to  s 

JA43EMENT.— A — *-  n v -*■  ™ 

Ford-road,  Bonncr-fii 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILD  RS. 

A N ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED,  either  per- 

-A  mancntly  or  occasionally,  by  an  experienced  respeotable 
person  as  CLERK,  in  measuring  up  works,  estimating  and 
drawing.  He  isa  thorough  builder,  book-keeper,  and  accountant, 
and  of  steady  and  correct  habits.  Salary  moderate. — Address 
X.  Y.  42,  Gower-place,  Euston-sguare. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS.  AND  DECORATORS. 

AS  WORKING  FOREMAN,  a Young  Man 

■CY  30  years  of  age,  wishes  to  leave  his  present  engagement ; has 
previously  been  in  business  for  himself:  can  measure  or  estimate 
for  work  ; has  been  aceustomcd  to  the  three  branches,  writing  and 
graining.  No  objection  to  town  or  oountry.—  Apply  by  letter  only, 
stating  salary,  to  L.  A.  office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York -street, 
Covent-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

T^HE  Advertiser,  25  years  of  age,  is  desirous  of 
A meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  ns  MANAGING  CLERK 
in  an  Office,  oras  CLERK  of  WORKS,  either  in  town  or  country. 
He  is  a good  draughtsman,  and  is  thoroughly  qualified  for  the 
duties  of  either  the  above  situations.— Address,  Z.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,”  York-strcet,  Co  vent-garden. 


rFHE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  of  ENGI- 

X NEERS  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Trade.  First-rate  mechanics  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  shortest  notice. — East  London  Iron  Works, 
Cambridge-road,  Mile-end. 


r'  LASS  FACIAS  for  SHOP  FRONTS,  in  Plain 

aJ  Gold,  or  Embossed  in  the  first  style,  executed  to  order,  by 
WOOD  and  CO.  No.  5.  Finsbury-terrace,  City-road. 

N.B.— General  Writers  and  Grainera  to  the  Trade. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGnAM-STREET,  PIMLICO. 

PLANKS,  DEALS, 

the  most  approved  principle 

— -- . - d grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patel.. 

Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 


^TIMBER  of  any 

A and  BATTENS,  &c„  si 


Machinery. 
water-cnrrin( 

Canal.  Gooc 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 
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SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS. 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  &c.,  cut  and  uncut,  to 
any  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large 

Sock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  SlATCH 
OARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at 
the  lowest  remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.,  from  the 
company  will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the 
immediate  conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which 
may  suit  them. 

The  Company  bee  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  aud  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.,  with  an  accuracy  and  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 

N.B.— The  Company  (without  previous  preparation)  monufac- 
tured  and  delivered  to  the  Great  Exhibition  fifty  statute  miles  of 
sash  bars  within  ten  da.vs  after  receiving  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Co.  s order,  which  these  gentlemen  have  certified,  and  that  the 
work  wae  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


FIELD  MARSHAL 

HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  PRINCE  ALBERT,  K.G.  K.T. 
K.P.  G.C.B.  and  G.C.M.G. 

FHE  ROYAL  NAVAL,  MILITARY, 

A AND  EA8T-INDLA 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  a.d.  1837, 

FOR  GENERAL  ASSURANCE  ON  LIVES, 

13,  Waterloo-place,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.II.,  F.R.S.,  R.E.,  Chairman. 
James  Frederick  Nugent  Dnniell,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 


Admiral  of  the  Fleet  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  O.  Cockburn,  G.C.B. 
Majnr-Gen.  Sir  J.  Cockburn,  Bt 
O.C.H. 

General  Sir  Thomas  Bradford. 
G.C.B.  G.C.H. 

Lieut.-Genoral  Sir  Hew  D.  Ross. 
K.C.B.  Deputy  Adjutant- 
General,  Royal  Artillery 
Cnpt.  Sir  Geo.  Back.  R.N.  'F.R.S. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Taylor,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 


Lieut-Gen.  Edw.  Wynyard,  C.B. 
Lieut.-Gen.  Arnold,  K.II.  K.C. 
Archibald  Hair,  esq.,  M.D. 
Captain  William  Lancey,  R.E. 
Wm.  Chard,  esq..  Navy  Agent 
Wilbraham  Tavlor,  esq. 
Major-Gen.Sir  John  Rolt, K.C.B. 
Major  F. 8. Sothebv,  C.B.  E.I.C.S. 
Lieut.-Gen.SirG. Pollook,  G.C.  B. 
Captain  William  Cuppage,  K-N- 
Captain  Michael  Quin,  It-N. 


Bankers.— Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.  59,  Strand. 
PnrsiciAN.  — Sir  Charles  Fergusson  Forbes,  M.D.  K.C.H.  F.L.S. 

Counsel.— J.  Measure,  Esq., 4,  Serle-street,  Lineoln's-inn-fields. 

Solicitor.— Stephen  Garrard,  esq.  13,  Suftolk-street, 
Pall-Mall  East 

Actuart.— John  Finlaison,  esq.  President  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuaries. 

Assurances  are  granted  upon  the  lives  of  persons  in  every  pro- 
fession and  station  in  life,  and  for  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa  within  the  Tropics, 

The  Rates  of  Premiums  are  constructed  upon  Sound  Principles 
with  reference  to  every  Colony,  and,  by  payment  of  a moderate 
addition  to  the  Home  Premium,  in  case  of  increase  of  risk,  per- 
sons assured  in  this  office  may  change  from  one  climate  toanotucr, 
without  forfeiting  their  Polioies. 

Four-Fifths  of  the  Profits  ore  divided  amongst  the  Assured. 

The  circumstances  of  the  Society,  on  the  oocasion  of  the  Second 
Septennial  Division  of  Profits,  in  the  present  year  (1851),  have  war- 
ranted the  appointment  of  a very  liberal  Bonus. 

The  additions  to  various  Policies  are  shown  in  the  following 
examples  :— 


Total 


178  19  g~]  ^>art‘cjPa^ora 
!19  6 6 s Septennial 
OS  19  8 Divisions 
168  1 3 J of  Profits. 

49  13  ON  Participators 
59  4 9 ( in  (Lie 
77  13  0 ? Septennial 
83  13  7 \ Division 
94  15  8 J of  Profits. 


JOSEPH  CARTWRIGHT  BRETTELL,  Secretary. 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  AS8URANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-street, 
Leicestcr-square,  London ; 15,  Bachelor’s-walk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Troncnet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capital  300,0002. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  61.  to  5,0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

J~J  CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  ’CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo-bridge),  STRAND, 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o’clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  coll  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life 
Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
DZ.  to  501.  con  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  'Change,  Wellington-street  North, 
Strand. 


THE  INDISPUTABLE  LIFE  POLICY 

A COMPANY,  No.  72,  Lombard-street;  and  24,  Connaught- 
terrace. 

TRUSTEES. 

Richard  Spooner,  esq.  M.P.  I Richard  Malins,  Q.C. 

J.  Campbell  Kenton,  esq.  M.P.  I James  Fuller  Madox,  esq. 

William  Wilberforoe,  esq. 

The  Policies  are  Indisputable,  in  terms  of  the  Deed  of  Settle- 
ment of  the  Company,  duly  registered,  and  are  thus  rendered  Cer- 
tain Family  Provisions,  aud  Negotiable  Documents  of  Security. 

Tin's  Company  has  introduced,  as  more  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  Middle  and  Industrious  Classes,  a plan  of  Self-Protecting 
Insurance,  whereby,  in  one  policy  for  one  rate  of  premium,  are 
combined  an  insurance  of  a sum  payable  cither  at  death  or  on 
attaining  a specified  age,  and  a pension  or  annuity  after  that  age  ; 
and  giving  the  full  heuefit  of  all  premiums  that  have  been  paid, 
although  the  payments  should  at  any  time  he  discontinued. 

ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence, 

PERIODICAL  SAVINGS,  AND  THEIR 

APPLICATION  TO  PROVIDENT  PURPOSES. 

By  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON.  W.S.  A.I.A. 
Containing  Observations  on  Friendly  Societies,  Savings'  Banks, 

Freehold  Laud  Societies,  Building  Societies,  Indisputability  of 

Life  Policies,  Self-Protecting  Life  Insurance. 

London : W.S.  ORR  and  CO.  Patemostcr-row. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A established  in  1797,  for  Granting  Assurances  on  Lives  and 
Survivorships.— Offices,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57,  Charing- 
cross,  Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson.  Esq. 

Henry  L.  Holland,  Esq. 

I J.  Petty  Muspratt,  Esq. 

0.  HampdcnTumcr.Esq.  F.R.S. 
I Matthew  Whiting,  Esq. 

AUDITORS. 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  Esq. 

William  Cotton.  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

William  Davis,  Esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  Esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D. 

Henry  Grace,  Esq. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  Esq.  John  Davis,  Esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

NOTICE. — FOUR-FIFTHS  of  the  Net  Profits  realised  by  the 
Company  from  Insurances  effected  upon  the  Participating  Scale  of 
Premiums  allotted,  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  Policies, 
every  Seven  Years,  commencing  from  the  3rd  of  July,  1840. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  Bonuses  declared  at  the  first 
septennial  investigation  up  to  the  2nd  July,  1817  :— 


Age 

Sum 

Premiums  Paid. 

Bonus 

Per  ccntage 
on  Pre- 
miums paid. 

Assured. 

Assured. 

Number. 

Amount. 

»<ldci 

15 

£. 

3,000 

„ 

£.  s.  d. 
315  0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
164  16  8 

£.  s.  d. 

7 

775  18  8 

347  13  4 

6 

431  17  8 

183  18  0 

464  0 0 

172  6 7 

37  2 10 

£.  s.  d. 

3 18  10 

4 0 9 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

AJ  established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

FOR  LIFE,  FIRE,  ANI)  MARINE  INSURANCES. 

H ead  Office,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  ComhilL 
Branch  Office,  10,  Regent-street. 

. Actuary,  Peter  Hardy,  esq.  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  has  effected  Assurances  for  a period  exceeding 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Y’ears.  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 
JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


"DRITISH  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  2,  King- 

AA  street,  Cheapside. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  are  os  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the 
agents.  JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chathnm- 
place,  Blackfriars.  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  Lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  os  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOR  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


DEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

AD  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on 
hand,  at  liis  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a 
Alsortment  of  Dry  aud  Well-seasoned  OAK  aud  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  1}  inoh  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


T ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

A • MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
SV.1,i’2E?ard>  uP°n  application,  his  REDUCED  LIST  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD, 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  out  into  any  thickness  and 
scantling,  Ac.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS, 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


PREPARED  FLOORING.  — ALFRED 

A ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumers generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; their  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  generally  sold  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  this  country  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  fair  trading ; and  begs  to 
solicit  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  favoured  him.  feel- 
ing assured  lie  can  offer  them  advantages  which  they  will  ap- 
preciate.—Southwark-bridge  Wharf,  Baukside. 


ENGLISH  and  FOREIGN  TIMBER  and 

DEALS,  of  any  length  and  scantling. 

Oak  and  Ash,  from  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  per  foot  cube ; Sash  Sills,  3d. 

r-boards,  prepared,  12s.  Gd. 
*v»t.  ■ moil  uu.bu,  cys.  to  17s.  Gd.  per  square, 
from  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  each.  Plank,  from  312.  per 


J inch  Yellow  or  White  Batten  I 


Y ellow 
hundred. 

Dantzig  Timber,  from  52s.  Gd.  per  load,  and  all  other  descriptions 


pHURCH  of  ENGLAND  and  GENERAL 

FREEHOLD  LAND  ALLOTMENT  SOCIETY. 

Offices,  22,  John-street,  Adelphi. 


TRUSTEES. 


Robert  Obbard,  esq.  Crescent,  Black/rianT^’  ****  * ° ’ ant* 

Shares,  201.  each.  Monthly  payments,  4s.  per  share,  entitling 
each  member  to  an  allotment  of  freehold  land  sufficient  for  a cot- 
tage and  garden,  and  to  confer  (where  desired)  a vote  for  the 
county.  Entrance  fee,  Is.  per  share. 

Allotments  distributed  amongst  the  subscribing  shares  by  ballot, 
and  to  completed  shares  in  the  order  of  their  completion.  No 
back  payments.  Members  can  join  at  any  time.  No  tines  on  un- 
a')ced  sl'ares.  Interest  allowed  on  subscriptions  in  advance. 
All  the  profits  divided  amongst  the  members.  Any  number  of 
shares  may  be  taken. 

Prospectuses.  Ac.  may  be  obtained  of  J.  M.  DALE,  Esq.  9, 
Waniford-court,  Throgmorton-street ; A.  B.  SHEPPARD,  Esq. 
18,  Lineoln’s-inn-fields;  or  at  the  Offices,  22,  John-street,  Adelphi, 
between  the  hours  of  four  and  eight  o’clock  daily. 


Sashes  and  Frames.  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  nil  other 
kinds  of  Joiner’s  Work  sup- 
plied on  the  Lowest  possible 
Scale  of  Prices.  Wainscot 
and  Mahogany  Work  done 


; Shop  and 


lished  Goods  securely  I 
for  the  Country. 


■WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

, / ’ " indow  Blind  Manufacturers,  313,  Oxford-street,  adjoining 

Hnnover-square.  and  3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLINDS,  which  they  can 
recommend  ns  being  made  in  the  best  manner :— Venetianjblinds 
per  square  foot,  8d. ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  Gd. ; best  ditto 
,sSrinB  rollers,  Sd. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  10d. ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto,  Is.  8d.  : outside  blinds  of 
stnped  cloth  in  cases,  Is.  9cL  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety 
Engravings,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade 
forwarded  on  application,  port  free. 


DAI.  OFTHE  EynmiTIOM-^lJ 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  “THE  BUILDER.” 


Sib,— In  asking  for  the  publication  of  the  following  letters  and  extracts,  relative  to  the  subject  of  two  advertisements  in  yonr  nnmber  of  the  “>011.  instant  T comrintnUta 
a,  as  well  as  the  authors  of  the  Labourer's  Friend,  and  of  the  very  large  number  of  papers  issued  at  the  model  structure  in  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  f^nes^d  t™th 
of  your  several  statements  having  been  proved  inviolable.  You,  Sir,  know  too  well  what  serious  effects  have  originated  in  apparently  the  slightest  causes  tn hlamn  for 

having  tried  to  substantiate  the  accuracy  of  the  above  publications,  to  maintain  my  position  in  my  business  against  what  I must  still  believe  to  have  hann  wr 

titious  attack  upon  it,  and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fact  that  the  tiles  in  the  left-hand  ground-floor  rooms  (the  only  tiled  floors  generally  oDen  to  tin 
manufactured  by  myself.  Sir,  it  is  surely  not  so  light  a matter,  under  a plea  even  of  ignorance,  to  issue,  in  9,038  copies  gratuitously,  a statement  which  has  b 
' ” but  which  I— from  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  six  years  between  myself  (touching  my  rights)  and  the  other  parties,  in  either  their  individual  or  official  capacity- 


must  oontinue  to  view  as  intentional  and  malicious.  Sir,  if  five 

especially  in  the  United  States),  it  may  have  the  effect  of  misinforming  45,190  persons 

Moeptiom)  hjd  inspected  ; vet,  u far  as  appears,  no  satisfactory  counter-statement  ltowerer  inoperatire  theso  most  ever  prove,  is  to  be 
Sir,  I lost  excellent,  though  not  literary  or  special  pleading,  parents  at  an  early  age,  but  not  before  they  had  taught  mo  that  what  is  not  fair  must  bo  unfair— that  Xthmitt™# 
must  be  false — and  that  I ought  to  call  a brick  a “ brick and  though,  through  frailty,  I have,  alas  ! fallen  - - - - ■ - D?  * hat  is  not  true 


. persons  see  the  9,038  papers  (dispensing  with  the  possibility  of  its  being  republished  by  otter  Deriod?£ST  a^d 

especially  in  the  United  States),  it  may  have  the  effect  of  misinforming  45,190  persons  how  to  address  the  identical  firm  whose  manufactures  (and  whose  a/oiT/^th  but  few 

_ - * - - - - onerative  these  must,  over  nmva  in  i. : ’ 


had  taught  me  that  what  is  _ „„  „„„  wu»v  is  urn,  irue 

short  of  ever  acting  up  to  the  standard  they  raised,  still  I hope  to  be 


— . . a =t  in  my  own  person,  as  well  as  to  leave  behind  those  committed  to  my  charge,  more  blessld  and  successful  herein  than  either  generation 

of  their  ancestors.  Sir,  it  is  laid  to  my  charge  that  I had  done  wrong  in  having  noticed  a letter,  then  public,  without  having  first  communicated  privately  with  its  aufbor  Not 
only  conventional  etiquette,  but  the  precious  Gospel  also  is  quoted  to  show  that,  in  the  present  case  any  mode  of  interference  and  investigation  is  unjustifiable-  but  I anneal  to 
yon  whether  I had  not  tho  same  right  to  ansicer  as  he  had  to  publish,  and,  having  weighed  every  circumstance,  to  state  frankly,  in  the  reply  my  judgment  on  the  matter  1 Snrclv 
n Briton  has  the  right,  not  only  to  do  this,  but  to  train  his  children  also  to  exercise  and  cherish  it.  It  is,  however,  both  wiser  and  better  that  conventional  otiouette  and  esnaeiallv 
HOLY  WRIT,  should  in  the  heart  PREVENT  questionable  conduct,  or  even  carelessness  in  cases  of  this  nature,  than  stifle  invest^^^lS^SlSSffi 
and  great  as  human  irailty  confessedly  is,  the  attempt  was  never  more  desirable  than  now,  when,  amid  much  which  is  deplorable,  means  are  steadily  amdied  to  ameliorate  tho 
trials  of  our  common  species,  and  to  include  the  whole  in  a bond  of  amity.  j vr 

To  return  to  the  replies  to  my  complaint,  and  to  conclude,  I must  prefer  another  appeal  to  you,  Sir,  as  to  whether  the  SPECIAL  interest  Mr  Ridgwav  had  in  the  " Mater! 
d ‘Fittings. " both  in  the  Four  Houses,  and  also  in  the  Structure  within  tho  Crystal  Palace,  in  not.  nreatmintiro  nreeftKn*  i , uus 


“the  Structure  within  the  Crystal  Palace,  is  not  presumptive  proof  that  he  must  haveVead  MmeVf^he'd'es^tivelcc^tS 
r - . , 'n.  formstance  P He  had  two  paragraphs  out  of  about  fourteen  in  your  paper  confined  to  his  productions,— one  being  before  that  about  the  tiles  and 

the  other  after,— besides  in  the  papers  of  the  Society,  the  statement  following,  viz.— “ The  model  group  of  four  tile-kilus  is  exhibited  by  Mr  Ridgwav  as  showing  a comnart  and 
economical  arrangement  of  an  important  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  bricks,  tiles,  Ac.’’— upon  which  model  kilns,  in  his  own  writing  was  fixed  a notice  that  the  good* 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Haywood  opposite  had  been  fired  in  his  kilns.  Notwithstanding  this  latter  statement,  I challenge,  in  respect  of  bulk,  regarding  specimens  as  snares  though 
no  doubt  unintentional,  any  Manufacturer  in  “ terro-metollic  ” as  to  superiority  of  quality  in  every  point  of  view,— to  assisting  Architects  and  others  in  the  annlication  of  the 
material  to  new  and  difficult  objects,— and  also  as  to  long  and  extensive  acquaintance,  practically,  with  the  various  ramifications  of  the  trade.  application  ot  the 

Sir,— It  is  my  duty  to  myself  and  mine,-if  not  to  the  Public  in  some  respects  also,— to  maintain,  if  I can  by  fair  means,  my  honest  position  as  a Manufacturer  I have? 
endeavoured  to  do  it  in  this  instanoe,  though  at  some  expense  and  trouble,  and  with  various  and  great  infirmities  and  emphatically  inauirine  WHY  OR  WHRRFirnpw  tidjo 
FORWARD  THE  TILES  ! in  the  instance  complained  of,  any  more  than  the  stoves  of  Mr.  Leslie,  or  the  goods  of  some  other  of  the  twenty  persons  concerned,  1 A<* 

I am,  Sir,  yonr  obedient  Servant, 

31st  March,  4 Wharf,  City-road-basin.  THOS.  PEAKE,  Proprietor  of  Peake’s  Terro-Metaffic. 


ii 


r: 

f 

Elf. 


Irl'V j 


(No.  I. — Copy.) 

J.  Ridgway,  esq.  to  Mr.  Peake. 

“ Cauldon-place,  Staffordshire  Potteries,  March  6th,  1852. 

“Dear  Sni, — I am  sorry  to  have  penned  any  thing  which  has  given  you  pain, 
or  caused  you  trouble.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  I wrote  the  letter  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  that  bears  the  signature  of  my  Firm.  But  so  far  from  intending  to  do  you 
cny  injustice  by  its  contents,  I can  assure  you  I never  had  you  in  my  thoughts,  there- 
fore neither  withheld  your  name  from  good  nor  used  it  for  purposes  of  evil.  The  fact 
is,  until  I saw  The  Builder  of  this  date,  I knew  not  that  any  part  of  tho  Tiles  in  Prince 
Albert's  Cottages  were  manufactured  by  you ; or,  depend  upon  it,  I should  have 
associated  your  name  with  that  of  Messrs.  Haywood,  who,  it  was  told  me,  had  supplied 
the  whole.  Had  you  written  and  explained  this  to  me,  I would  have  corrected  the  mis- 
take, as  I shall  now  do,  without  laying  you  under  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  private 
transactions,  at  all  times  a very  doubtful  course,  but  in  your  case  a very  groundless  one  ; 
inasmuch  as  I have  relied  on  your  promise  to  introduce  my  kilns,  and  have  waited  your 
convenience  as  to  the  time  ; so  there  has  been  no  disappointment  in  the  business,  nor, 
I can  promise  you,  will  there  be.  As  to  the  negotiation  lor  wharfage  which  you  suppose 
has  had  an  unfriendly  influence  on  my  feelings,  you  never  judged  more  erroneously  ; so 
far  from  this  being  the  case,  I consider  you  are  the  party  who  has  suffered  and  will 
suffer  from  not  taking  the  advice  which  I gave  you,  and  that  my  friends  are  greatly 
indebted  to  you  for  throwing  so  many  obstacles  in  their  way,  and  enabling  them  to 
obtain  better  accommodation  on  better  terras. 

“ Should  you  wish  to  manufacture  the  glazed,  veneered,  hollow  bricks,  quarries,  Ac. 
(my  nephew  Mr.  Bale’s  patents)  he  shall  be  prepared  to  license  you  on  liberal  terms, 
but  it  is  only  proper  to  caution  you  that  you  will  expose  yourself  seriously  if  you  go  to 
work  without  being  properly  licensed. 

“ I remain  respectfully  yours,  per  pro  Jno.  Ridgway, 

“ W.  HAWLEY.” 

(No.  II.— Copy.) 

Mr.  Peake  to  Jno.  Ridgway,  esq.  and  Co. 

“Jno.  Ridgway,  esq.  and  Co.  Cauldon-place.  “London,  10th  March,  1852. 

“ Dear  Sirs, — Your  letter  of  the  6th  instant  was  delivered  here  yesterday. 

I have  to  state,  with  respect  to  what  you  published  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of 
the  24th  January  last,  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  me  injustice,  both  as  extensively  as  that 
influential  journal  circulates  at  home  and  abroad,  ana  also  to  continue  so  to  operate  as 
long  ns  that  postscript  shall  be  in  existence. 

“ With  tnese  feelings,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  have  recourse  to  the  best  antidote  in  my 
power,  and  especially  to  publish  from  either  your  present  or  future  letter  any  extract 
or  otherwise  as  the  case  may  appear  to  require. 

“This  communication  to  be  without  prejudice. 

“ I remain  respectfully  yours,  “ THOS.  PEAKE.” 

(No.  III.— Copy.) 

“ March  11th,  1852. 

“ Sib, — The  letter  I have  received  from  you  to-day  is  anything  but  satisfactory,  and, 
therefore,  requires  me  to  be  very  plain  with  you.  It  was  your  duty,  when  you  saw  my 
note  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  (the  cause  of  this  offence),  to  have  written  to  me  lor 
an  explanation  before  you  published  on  the  subject.  I should  have  done  this  to  you, 
and,  I repeat,  you  ought  to  nave  done  it  to  me.  Notwithstanding  your  course  has  been 
to  strike  and  then  to  hear,  I wrote  you  a friendly  letter,  frankly  accounting  for  the 
error,  as  having  arisen  for  want  of  better  information,  and  as  having  occurred  without 
the  slightest  design  of  hurting  either  your  interest  or  feelings. 

“ You  appear  to  have  overlooked  a passage  in  my  letter  which  avows  all  this,  and 
adds,  ‘ Had  you  explained  this  to  me  I would  have  corrected  the  mistake,  as  I shall  now 
do,’  thereby  meaning  that  this  correction  would  be  given  in  The  Builder  (the  channel  of 
the  error),  to  which  it  was  sent  for  the  purpose,  on  the  date  of  mv  letter  to  you. 

“ If,  as  you  say,  I have  done  you  injustices,  I can  only  repeat, 'it  has  been  most  unin- 


tentional; and  I have  made  the  amende  honorable  for  it,  not  only  without  any  anneal 
being  made  to  me  but  against  (to  speak  in  the  mildest  way  of  it)  * evil  for  evil-*  and  I 
have  not  done  this  by  reservations,  or,  as  you  term  it,  ‘ without  prejudice  ’ (words  that 
you  would  do  well  to  omit  in  such  correspondence),  but  in  full  mensure,  and  most 
respectfully.  Before,  therefore,  you  think  of  publishing  any  part  of  mv  letter,  I would 
recommend  you  to  see  The  Builder,  because  a sight  of  what' I have  written  may  render 
anything  of  the  sort  unnecessary.  If  you  are  of  a different  opinion,  I shall  neither 
object  to  your  publishing  my  letter  to  you,  or  that  sent  to  The  Builder;  but  allow  me  to 
caution  you,  that  in  either  case  I shall  require  yon  to  publish  the  whole,  and  not  such 
6u  ij19  as7°“*.m  your  fancy,  may  choose  to  select,  but  which  I may  happen  to  think 
should  not  in  fairness  appear  without  their  proper  connection.  And  that  there  be  no 
imsunderstandjng  in  the  case,  I beg  explicitly  to  state,  that  while  I give  you  liberty  to 
publish  either  letter  in  full,  I will  not  allow  you  to  publish  any  extracts  from  one  or 
both  without  being  first  submitted  to  me,  and  receiving  my  approval.  The  application 
you  have  thought  well  to  mako  to  Mr.  Roberts,  the  way  you  have  put  the  thing  to  him 
and  the  publication  of  the  whole  without  any  previous  reference  to  me,  have  not  com- 
mended your  kindly  foeling  to  me,  nor  exalted  your  discretion  iu  my  estimation  • and  I 
must  say  I shall  feel  bound  to  wait  for  some  better  proofs  of  both  before  I can’reirard 
you  with  the  same  respect,  or  trust  you  with  the  same  confidence,  that  I have  heretofore 
done.  I have  only  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I regret  the  occasion  for  writing  yon  at  so 
much  length  and  plainness.  It  is  not  my  wish  to  continue  our  correspondence  • I have 
said  and  done  all  in  my  power;  and  I hope  nothing  will  transpire  to  require  my  farther 
interference,  1 

“ And  am  respectfully  yours,  “JOHN  RIDGWAY.” 


Extracts  from  The  Builder,  May  17,  1851. 

“ The  glazed  bricks  were  made  by  the  Ainslie  machine,  at  Mr.  Ridgway's, 


the 


Potteries,  Staffordshire.  These  being  the  first  specimens,  the  actual  cost  at  which  they 
are  likely  to  be  hereafter  supplied  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

“The  brick-work  was  executed  by  Mr.  S.  Grimsdell,  Sun-street,  Bishopsgate- 
street. 

“ The  metallic  lava  covering  the  roof,  the  floor  lava,  and  the  gravel  lava  to  the 
front,  were  laid  by  Messrs.  Orsi  and  Armani,  Guildhall-chambers,  Basinghall-street. 

“ The  French  plaster  and  tho  Portland  cement  floors  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
J.  B.  White  and  Sons,  Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

“ The  tile  floors  in  the  left-hand  ground  floor  rooms  are  from  Mr.  Peak,  Tunstall, 
Staffordshire,  or  Macclesfleld-street  South,  City-road  Basin.  Those  in  the  right-hand 
rooms  are  from  Messrs.  H.  and  R.  Haywood,  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  and  South  Wharf, 
Paddington. 

“ The  staining  fluid  used  for  tho  wood  work  is  from  Ibbotson’s  Varnish  and  Colour 
Works,  Hammersmith. 

“All  the  traps  used  in  the  building  are  those  of  Lowe  and  Co.  Salford;  agents, 
Messrs.  Kennard  and  Co.  Upper  Thames  street. 

“The  metal  window-lights,  the  ventilators,  and  all  other  articles  of  ironmongery, 
excepting  the  stoves,  are  manufactured  by  Hart  and  Sons,  Wych-street,  Strand. 

“ The  bell-pull  apparatus  to  the  left-hand  water-closets,  is  supplied  by  J.  W.  Dann, 
Cromer-street,  Gray’s  Inn-road.  That  to  the  right-hand,  by  G.  Jennings,  Great 
Charlotte-street,  Blackfriars-road. 

“ The  stoves  in  the  left-hand  ground-floor  rooms  are  from  Mr.  Leslie,  Conduit- 
street;  in  the  right-hand  room  is  the  ‘Cottager’s  Stove,’  manufactured  by  D.  and  E. 
Bailey,  High  Holborn.  Tho  stoves  in  the  left-hand  rooms,  first-floor,  are  from.  Pierce, 
of  Jermyn-street ; to  the  right-hand,  the  Prize  Cottage  Range,  by  Nicholson,  of 
Newark,  is  fitted  iu  the  living-room,  and  suitable  stoves  in  the  bed-rooms,,  with,  fire- 
brick back  and  cast-iron  chimney-piece  complete,  by  the  same  maker. 

The  earthenware  sinks  are  from  Mr.  Ridgway,  the  Potteries,  Staffordshire,  who 

r plied  specimens  of  f— — ' • 

closet  pans  : 
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SATURDAY. , APRIL  10,  1852. 

HE  Royal  Medal  of  tbe  Institute 
of  Architects  has  been  awarded 
to  M.  Leo  von  Klenze,  Archi- 
tect to  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and 
founder  of  the  present  school 
of  architecture  at  Munich.  A few  weeks  ago, 
as  if  in  anticipation  of  such  an<  incident, 
though  at  that  time  M.  Klenze’s  name  had  not 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  medal, 
we  gave  a view  of  a saloon,  in  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal works,  the  Glyptothek,*  and  we  have  in 
preparation  a view  of  the  interior  of  another, 
— the  Walhalla,  at  Ratisbon.  The  award  was 
confirmed  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute,  on 
Monday  evening  last,  the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
Hardwick,  R.A.  in  the  chair,  when  a discussion 
arose,  which  showed  that  the  members  gene- 
rally had  not  manifested  that  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  trust  confided  to  them  which 
they  ought  to  entertain  : the  special  meeting 
called  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Council  as 
to  the  award  of  the  medal,  was  a small  one, 
and  they  did  not  accept  the  name  pro- 
posed to  them  by  the  Council.  At  the  meet- 
ing, on  the  5th,  several  irregularities  became 
apparent : the  special  meeting  clearly  had  not 
power  under  the  notice  by  which  it  was  sum- 
moned to  make  an  entirely  different  award 
from  that  proposed  by  the  council ; their 
course  was,  if  they  were  not  disposed  to  accept 
the  report,  to  send  it  back  to  the  council  with 
such  suggestions  as  they  thought  proper  to 
make.  However,  we  will  not  go  further  into 
the  matter : the  difficulties  were  all  removed 
at  the  meeting  on  the  5th;  the  award  was 
unanimously  confirmed ; and  on  our  own  part 
we  will  say,  there  is  no  living  foreign  architect 
better  entitled  in  our  opinion  to  receive  this 
high  compliment  from  the  architects  of  Eng- 
land than  M.  Leo  von  Klenze. 

A medal  of  merit  (in  lieu  of  the  Soane  me- 
dallion and  its  accompanying  travelling  allow- 
ance) was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  the  author  of  a design  for  baths  and 
washhouses  on  an  extensive  scale.  This  was 
the  only  design  submitted  for  the  medal. 

In  the  competition  fora  premium  in  books — 
a design  for  a parsonage-house — the  successful 
competitor  was  Mr.  B.  Fletcher. 

Mr.  William  Lightly,  jun.  the  author  of  the 
only  other  design  sent  in,  was  also  awarded  a 
book  on  architecture,  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  ability  he  had  displayed  ; and  he  also 
received,  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Tarring,  a premium  for 
sketches. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  proposed  con- 
nection of  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre, 
which  the  French  President  has  intrusted  for 
execution  to  M.  Visconti,  the  architect  who 
has  charge  of  the  erection  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  who  appeared,  there- 
fore, to  have  been  selected  in  preference  to 
M.  Duban,  who  has,  till  lately,  been  engaged 
in  improving  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

* See  page  185.  We  promised  some  further  particulars 
of  the  building,  although  it  is  known  to  the  majority 
of  our  readers,  but  accident  having  prevented  us  from 
doing  so  at  the  moment,  we  shall  postpone  the  intention 
for  another  opportunity. 


Mr.  Donaldson  suggested  that  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  schemes  promulgated  at 
different  times  for  this  undertaking,  would 
furnish  an  admirable  paper  for  a future  sitting 
of  the  Institute. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  John  Clayton  read 
some  particulars  of  the  towers  and  spires  of 
the  London  City  churches  built  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  which  will  afford  us  a good 
opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  this  gentle- 
man’s work  on  the  parish  churches  of  Wren, 
which  is  now  completed.* 

“Well  known  as  these  buildings  are,”  said 
Mr.  Clayton,  “from  having  been  the  constant 
pride  and  boast  of  the  metropolis  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  they  have  hitherto  received  very 
little  practical  attention,  a circumstance  which 
has  been  repeatedly  adverted  to  by  the  learned 
Professor  from  the  chair  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
These  buildings  are  interesting  and  valuable 
specimens  of  architecture  on  many  considera- 
tions. They  are  the  first  applications  of  a 6tyle 
to  an  entirely  new  feature,  and  are  what  may  be 
termed  perfectly  original.  They  are  buildings 
which  are  to  be  found  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  with  which  the  architectural  student 
should  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  Notwith- 
standing this  neglect,  much  excellent  informa- 
tion has  appeared  in  various  works  respecting 
them  : first,  the  * Parentalia,’  where  they  are 
catalogued  ; elevations  in  the  ‘ Vitruvius 
Britannicus ; ’ views  in  the  London  guide- 
books ; views  by  Shepherd ; and,  lastly,  in 
“The  Churches  of  London.”  These  works 
have  accomplished  all  they  professed  to  do, 
but  being  chiefly  of  a pictorial  character  they 
do  not  convey  those  ideas  of  form  and  propor- 
tion which  are  valuable  to  the  Profession.  The 
little  attention  they  have  received  appears  at 
first  sight  the  more  remarkable  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  situated  close  at 
home, — though  their  proximity  is  most  likely 
the  very  reason.  Had  they  been  placed  nearer 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  States,  we  should,  in 
all  probability,  have  had,  long  ago,  measure- 
ments of  the  minutest  portions  to  the  greatest 
nicety,  together  with  photographic  drawings  of 
every  cornice,  cap,  and  steeple.  This  makes 
good  the  assertion  of  Colin  Campbell,  that 
‘the  general  esteem  that  travellers  have  for 
things  that  are  foreign  is  in  nothing  more  con- 
spicuous than  with  regard  to  building,  though 
perhaps,’  he  adds,  ‘ in  most  we  equal  and  in 
some  things  surpass  our  neighbours.’  ” 

The  writer  placed  the  towers  and  spires 
under  two  heads,  viz.  those  all  stone,  and  those 
finished  with  lead  work,  and  these  he  again 
divided  into  spires  and  lanthorns,  adding  a 
third  head  for  those  finished  as  towers.  He 
gave  a table,  which  we  annex,  showing  the  date 
of  completion  (we  have  not  checked  it),  the  total 
height,  and  the  size  of  the  tower.  The  heights 
were  taken  to  the  top  of  the  vanes.  We 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a very  few  statistics. 

“ St.  Mary-le-Bow,  though  not  the  loftiest,  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  spires 
which  Wren  built.  It  measures,  it  will  be 
seen,  a total  of  222  feet,  and  the  square  of  the 
tower  is  32  feet.  The  walls  are  7 feet  thick  as 
high  as  the  belfry.  Over  the  doorway  next 
Cheapside  is  a large  projecting  balcony,  which 
from  its  position  is  well  suited  for  addressing 
the  populace  below,  and  was  probably  provided 
with  that  intent,  f The  terminations  to  the 
corners  of  the  tower  measure  17  feet  high,  are 
composed  of  scrolls  placed  at  the  angles  of  a 
quadrate  octangular-moulded  pedestal : these 
carry  a cap  above,  and  are  finished  with  a vase. 
These  designs  are  of  great  beauty  in  their 
form,  and  admirably  prevent  any  abruptness 

* Plans,  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Sir  C.  Wren’s 
Parochial  Churches,  from  careful  Admeasurements,  and 
drawn  to  one  uniform  Scale.  By  John  Clayton,  architect. 
Subscribers'  names  received  by  the  author,  38,  Elizabeth- 
street,  Eaton-square . Longman  and  Co.  Paternoster- 
row. 

t “ Cheape”  was  famous  for  joustings,  and  close  to  Bow 
Church  was  a shed  which  darkened  it,  called  “ Seldam," 
erected  by  Edward  III.  for  himself  and  others  to  behold 
the  shows  in.  The  balcony  is  evidently  a memorial  of  this 
shed.— Ed. 


in  the  transition  from  the  square  tower  to  the 
circular  spire,  and  are  altogether  a different 
expedient  to  that  used  at  St.  Bride’s. 

The  spire,  the  centre  of  which  is  a cylinder 
of  masonry,  8 feet  6 inches  diameter,  and 
9 inches  thick,  is  supported  on  a dome,  resting 
on  massive  moulded  corbellings  in  the  angles 
of  the  belfry.  The  dome  is  circular  on  plan, 
and  20  feet  8 inches  diameter  at  its  base.  It 
is  slightly  curved  in  section,  and  rises  upwards 
of  18  feet  above  the  springing.  The  joints  in 
the  masonry  of  the  dome  are  kept  horizontal, 
as  may  be  observed  in  the  entrance  to  the 
upper  part,  where  it  passes  through  one  of  its 
sides.” 

The  spire  is  divided  into  four  stages.  The 
first,  a circular  peristyle  of  twelve  Corinthian 
columns,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  part  of 
the  composition,  both  at  a distance  and  on 
closer  inspection.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
lightness  of  the  order,  and  its  exposed  situ- 
ation, several  of  the  columns  are  rapidly 
perishing ; this  is  tbe  more  observable  on  the 
south-east  side.  The  roof  is  formed  with  large 
stone  slabs  overlapping  each  other. 

“ St.  Bride’s  Fleet-street  has  the  loftiest  of 
the  city  spires.  It  attains  a total  altitude  of 
230  feet.  The  provision  made  for  carrying  the 
magnificent  spire,  which  appears  a wonderful 
structure,  when  the  design,  dimensions,  and 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  constructive 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  are  taken  into 
consideration,  is  excellent.  Within  the  belfry 
are  angle  corbels  with  flat  surfaces,  which 
contract  the  square  to  the  octagon  form ; this 
is  reduced  to  a circle  by  a bold  torus  mould- 
ing on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  external 
cornice.  The  circle  measures  17  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  above  rises  a lofty  conical  dome, 
measuring  14  feet  6 in.  to  the  crown.  The 
sides  of  this  dome  are  somewhat  of  an  ogee 
form,  but  nearly  flat,  to  within  a very  short 
distance  of  the  apex,  and  it  should  be  distinctly 
observed  (many  errors  having  been  made  in 
this  respect),  that  the  joints  of  the  masonry 
do  not  radiate,  but  are  kept  perfectly  horizon- 
tal, as  in  Bow  Church,  each  course  corbelling 
over  with  a slightly  bevelled  surface,  until 
within  a few  courses  of  the  key.  Had  this 
been  otherwise  no  metal  bands  would  lono- 
have  retained  the  tower  together,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  would  have  been  the 
consequence.  The  masonry  of  this  part  is 
extremely  massive  and  carefully  put  together  : 
the  depth  of  solid  at  the  keystone  is  not  less 
than  4 feet  9 in.  The  spaces  between  the 
sides  of  the  dome  and  the  exterior  are  nearly 
double  this,  and  it  is  probable  that  voids  are 
left  at  intervals  within,  though  there  is  now 
no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  fact.” 

The  spire  was  injured  by  lightning  twice, 
and  on  one  occasion  had  to  be  restored  for 
nearly  80  feet.  This  was  done  by  Mr.  Staines, 
afterwards  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  created 
Sir  William  Staines. 

Before  these  alterations  the  spiral  portion 
was  much  loftier ; and,  it  is  said,  we  do  not 
know  on  what  grounds,  terminated  upwards  in 
a sharp  point. 

The  variety  obtained  by  Wren  in  his  towers 
and  spires,  with  the  use  of  only  a few  elemen- 
tary forms,  is  very  extraordinary.  Mr.  Clay- 
ton’s work  illustrates  no  less  than  forty-six 
churches  by  sixty  large  plates,  the  whole  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  measurements 
of  eight,  contributed  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated,  were  measured 
drawn,  and  lithographed  by  himself.  In  a 
previous  notice  of  the  work,vol.vi.  p. 409,  where- 
in we  pointed  out  the  attention  to  geometric 
ratios  observable  in  the  dimensions  of  the  build- 
ings, (and  we  might  have  added,  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  many  of  the  churches  are 
built  out  of  square,  in  order  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ground),  we  stated  our  regret  that  the 
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engravings  were  not  of  a finer  and  more  care- 
ful character.  This  regret  we  still  feel:  the 
author  himself  feels  it,  and  expresses  a hope 
in  his  dedication  “ that  the  imperfections  of 
the  performance  will  stand  excused  with  the 
lovers  of  the  Art,  in  consideration  of  the  merit 
of  the  examples,  and  the  utility  of  an  easy 
reference  to  them.”  We  must  nevertheless 
warmly  commend  the  author  for  the  determi- 
nation, energy,  ability,  and  industry  which 
have  enabled  him  alone  and  unaided  to  com- 
plete so  heavy  a task  : we  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  find  a remunerating  sale  for  his  work,  and 
we  invite  our  readers  to  assist  in  bringing  this 
about. 

WREN’S  TOWERS  AND  SPIRES. 

Table  of  Dates  and  Heights. 


STONE  SPIRES. 

p 

to 

a 

Souare  of  1 

1 

Ft. 

Ft.  In. 

•1 

St.  Bride 

1699 

230 

30 

0 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  

1680 

222 

32 

0 

St.  Vedast  

1697 

160 

20 

0 

4 

St.  Antliolin  

1684 

158 

20 

0 

5 

Christ  Church 

1704 

160 

23 

3 

LANTHORNS. 

1 

St.  Stephen,  Walbrook 

1676 

120 

20 

0 

2 

St.  Michael  Royal 

1694 

135 

20 

n 

i 

St.  James,  Garlick-street .... 

1683 

120 

20 

3 

4 

St.  Mary  Magdalene 

1685 

86 

16 

0 

5 

St.  Dunstan  in  the  East  .... 

1698 

171 

20 

0 

TOWERS. 

1 

St.  Andrew,  Molborn  

1704 

140 

23 

II 

2 

St.  Mary,  Somerset  

1695 

120 

20 

0 

2 

Allhallows,  Watling-street  . . 

1697 

104 

17 

6 

4 

St.  George  Botolph  

1674 

72 

16 

I' 

5 

St.  Michael,  Cornhill  

1672 

6 

St.  Mary,  Aldcrmary  

1711 

7 

St.  Clement,  Eastcheap  .... 

1686 

88 

16 

0 

8 

Allhallows,  Lombard-street. . 

1694 

105 

21 

0 

9 

St.  Bartholomew,  Exchange. . 

1679 

10 

Allhallow,  Thames-street. . . . 

1683 

88 

22 

0 

11 

St.  Dionis  Back 

1684 

101 

20 

II 

12 

St.  Anne,  Blaekfriars  

1692 

80 

18 

0 

13 

St.  Matthew,  Friday  - street. . 

1685 

1 l 

St.  Olave,  Old  Jewry 

1673 

15 

St.  Sepulchre,  Newgate  .... 

1670 

16 

St.  Mildred,  Poultry 

1676 

73 

16 

0 

17 

St.  ivlary-ac-rini 

1 672 

18 

St.  Clement,  Strand  (left  a 

tower  by  Wren) 

1680 

LEAD  SPIRES. 

1 

St.  Margaret,  Poultry  

1687 

200 

22 

0 

2 

St.  Swithin,  Cannon  - street. . 

1679 

150 

20 

0 

LEAD  LANTHORNS. 

I 

1 

St.  Magnus,  London-bridge. . 

1705 

185 

30 

0 

2 

St.  Peter,  Cornhill 

1681 

141 

20 

0 

3 

St.  Benet,  Gracechurch-street 

1685 

145 

20 

b 

•1 

St.  Benet,  Thames-street 

1683 

115 

6 

0 ! 

St.  Benet  Fink  

1673 

97 

.8 

9 

6 

St.  Mary,  Abchurch-lane. . . . 

1686 

150 

20 

0 

7 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate 

1684 

168 

22 

0 

8 

St.  Margaret,  Lothbury  .... 

1690 

142 

.8 

o ! 

9 

St.  Mildred,  Broad-street 

1683 

150 

.8 

0 

10 

3t.  James,  Piccadilly 

— 

155 

24 

0 

11 

St.  Edmund  the  King 

1690 

136 

.7 

0 

12 

St.  Michael,  Queenhithe 

1677 

140 

.8 

0 

13 

St.  Austin,  Watling-street  . . 

1695 

140 

20 

0 

14 

St.  Nicholas,  Coll.  Abbey. . . . 

1677 

120 

.9 

0 

15 

St.  Lawrence.  Old  Jewry 

1667 

160 

25 

0 

16 

St.  Michael,  Bassishaw 

1679 

140 

21 

0 

17 

St.  Ann  and  Agnes  

1703 

95 

l4 

0 

18 

St.  Stephen,  Colcman-street 

1676 

19 

St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury 

1711 

20 

St.  Michael,  Wood-street. . . . 

1675 

Ioyal  Italian  Opera  House. — Mr. 

F. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  RESTORATION. 

ARCHITECTURUS  TO  HIS  SON. 

Everything  has  its  scientific  system. 


men  would  believe  this, — if  they  would  act 
upon  their  abstract  acknowledgment  of  it, — 
that  there  is  a reason  for  everything, — for 
every  possible  effect  a definite  cause  (just  as 
definite  as  when  two  and  two  make  four)  how 
many  mysteries  would  become  clear  as  noon, 
and  old  philosophisms  dissipated  away  like 
mere  fogs  as  they  are ! 

It  was  the  exquisite  conception  of  the  fresh 
energy  of  the  modern  mind  under  Bacon  to 
affirm  this.  Ancient  sages  and  mediaeval 
schoolmen  had  been  over  and  over  again, 
from  generation  to  generation,  vexing  their 
heartstrings  as  to  how  this  slippery  egg  could 
be  set  up  on  end;  and  they  had  made  nothing 
of  it, — it  every  way  fell  over  somehow,  do  what 
they  would.  Poor  humanitycould  make  nothing 
of  its  world  but  on  the  one  hand  the  con- 
fusion of  the  kaleidoscope  of  nature,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  confusion  worse  con- 
founded of  their  visionary  philosophies  : till 
at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  time  which  heaven 


it  was  revealed  in  all  its  marvellousness 
of  simplicity,  that  a priori  reasoning  must  be 
forsaken  for  scientific  system,  for  that  old  phi- 
losophies were  foundationless. 

Science  resolves  the  confusion  of  phenomena 
into  system,  and  resolves  the  certainty  of 
system  into  fundamental  law;  it  melts  the 
universal  tumult  into  harmonies,  and  distils 
from  these  harmonies  their  abstract  essences ; 
and  the  mission  of  all  true  philosophy  is  to 
search  out  in  this  manner  the  elements  of 
things, — to  push  step  by  step  into  the  secret 
dark  strongholds  of  nature,  and  light  them  up 
for  intelligence  to  look  upon,  one  by  one  on 
the  long  way  to  the  inaccessible  Agency. 
Therefore,  when  you  meet  with  a thing  hard 
to  understand,  remember  all  this.  There  is 
always  a system,  and  for  that  system  there  are 
laws.  Whatsoever  is  true  has  a reason  for  its 
truth,  and  a reason  which  diligence  can  dis- 
cover. Everything,  I say,  has  its  scientific 
system. 

Now,  with  this  preface  in  your  hand,  as  it 
were  a magic  mirror  to  look  into,  descend  with 
me  to  any  question  of  our  particular  business, 
which  among  other  things  may  arise;  for  it 
is  the  perfection  of  good  philosophy  to  apply 
its  principles  to  every-day  and  very  common 
matters.  There  arises  thus  at  present  a sub- 
ject to  our  hand. 


THE  RATIONALE  OF  RESTORATION. 

The  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr.  Donaldson 


! tions  of  much  interest,  to  the  decision  of  which 


Gye  has  commenced  the  season  with  judgment 
and  success,  and  has  made  the  conventional 
dreariness  of  the  “ opera  before  Easter  ” a 
tradition.  In  Maria  di  Rohan,  Sig.  Ronconi 
is  able  to  display  his  great  power  as  an  actor 
as  well  as  a singer.  Rossini’s  Guglielmo  Tell 
(to  which  Meyerbeer  owes  something)  has 
been  revived  with  great  splendour  and  com- 
pleteness, and  has  served  to  introduce  a new 
tenor,  Herr  Ander,  of  great  capability.  Messrs. 
Grieve  and  Telbin’s  beautiful  scenery  for  this 
opera  will  be  remembered,  especially  the  open- 
ing view  of  a mountainous  country  with  a 
village  in  the  middle  distance,  and  Tell’s  cot- 
tage in  the  foreground.  Donizetti’s  I Martiri 
will  be  given  directly  after  Easter,  with  a very 
Strong  cast;  and  Spohr’s  Faust,  Weber’s 
Oberon,  and  a new  opera  by  M.  Jullien,  are 
promised. 


fashion  goes ; so,  with  the  mere  remark  that 
it  has  its  scientific  system  for  any  one  to 
deduce  who  will  take  the  pains,  let  me  pass  it 
by.  But  the  second  question,  as  matters  go, 
is  eminently  fashionable ; and  as  its  decision 
is  of  great  practical  moment,  let  me  attempt  a 
search  into  the  scientific  system  which  it  pos- 
sesses, in  order  to  point  the  way  to  a decision. 

The  Royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
being  in  an  extremely  dilapidated  condition,  a 
question  of  propriety  is  broached  whether 
something  in  the  way  of  repair  or  renovation 
ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done  to  them ; and, 
as  a previous  question,  the  whole  abstract  prin- 
ciple of  Restoration  comes  under  review. 

For  the  restoration  of  certain  ancient  things 
is  at  present  a favourite  principle  with  us.  In 
the  course  of  ever- changing  fashion,  our 
mediaeval  antiquities,  long  out  of  fashion,  have 
now  come  strongly  into  fashion,  as  a matter  of 
fact.  Our  new  buildings  are  being  modelled 
with  infinite  care  on  the  mediaeval  system ; 
and  accordingly  the  numerous  edifices  of  the 
ancient  time  itself  with  which  our  land  abounds 
are  brought  into  a practical  prominence  which 
their  dilapidated  condition,  the  consequence  of 
centuries  of  other  fashion,  does  certainly  not 
suit.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ? This  is  the 
question  of  Restoration. 

Now  when  I allude  to  the  old  « priori  phi- 


losophies, you  will  recollect  how  one  man 
would  try  to  find  an  explanation  of  nature  in 
the  elaboration  of  the  idea,  as  an  abstract  fun- 
damental, that  its  first  essence  was  what  he 
might  call  water ; another  doing  the  same 
with  fire  ; and  another  trying  number  ; and  so 
on ; and  you  do  not  wonder  now  that  all  this 
came  to  no  result  except  perplexity.  But  when 
I affirm  that  this  mode  of  argument,  supposed 
to  have  been  for  ever  dissipated  by  Bacon, 
still  finds  favour  and  flourishes  in  our  very 
midst,  you  may  fancy  I speak  a paradox.  But 
I do  not ; for,  in  fact,  this  is  the  true  reason 
of  a whole  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  encompass  us  on  every  side  every  day 
wherever  we  go.  Instead  of  generalizing 
appearances  and  searching  backwards  for  their 
unknown  system,  it  is  still  too  much  the 
fashion  to  assume  abstract  principles  and 
push  forwards  to  a foregone  conclusion.  And 
to  show  you  how  this  fallacious  system  pene- 
trates into  matters  of  detail  in  everyday 
thought,  the  present  question  is  a case  in 
point ; for,  instead  of  commencing  by  an  exa- 
mination of  the  superficial  phenomena  of  the 
subject,  — instead  of  calmly  inquiring  first 
what  this  restoration  is,  and  in  what  manner 
it  seems  to  operate, — some  highflying  and 
plausible  abstract  idea  is  puffed  forth  — 
whether  any  one  will  dare  to  deny  the  virtue 
of  antiquity,  or  whether  any  one  would  not 
feel  ashamed  to  impugn  the  sacredness  of  our 
trust,  or  whether  we  must  not  all  admit  some 
other  such  axiom ; and  upon  this  quicksand  it 
is  demanded  that  we  build,  with  this  breath 
we  are  to  blow  bubble  schemes,  no  matter 
how  visionary;  and  if  the  result  produces 
none  of  that  conviction  which  is  the  end,  it  is 
simply  because  it  has  no  science  in  it — no 
a posteriori  argument  for  its  base, — our  fabric 
sinks  from  sight  while  we  build  it, — our 
schemes  vanish  in  thin  air  while  scarcely 
spoken. 

In  generalizing,  then,  the  mental  phenomena 
which  pprtain  to  the  category  of  the  restoration 
in  question,  I seem  to  discern  as  their  system 
the  following : that  the  value  attached  to  an 
ancient  building  is  of  six  species,  — service- 
able, monumental,  patriotical,  artistical,  art- 
historical,  and  archaeological. 

Value  serviceably  is  that  which  is  attached 
to  the  structure  when  considered  as  an  edifice 
for  present  occupation ; value  monumentally, 
when  considered  as  a special  memorial  of  pre- 
sent hero  worship ; value  patriotically,  when 
considered  as  an  object  of  interest  in  associa- 
tion with  past  history,  or  such  like ; value 
artistically,  when  considered  as  a work  of  direct  : 
beauty;  value  art -historically,  when  consi-  ■ 
dered  as  a record  in  the  past  history  of  de-  ■ 
sign ; and  value  archaeologically,  when  consi- 
dered as  a matter  of  the  fashionable  or  dogma-  • 
tical  antiquarianism  of  the  time  being. 

If  we  be  right  so  far,  we  have  next  to  exa-  ■ 
mine  the  particular  circumstances  of  all  these  : 
various  species  of  value  ; and,  connecting  with 
this  the  principle  of  restoration,  the  result 
ought  to  be,  more  or  less,  a scientific  system  of  : 
abstract  regulations  to  act  upon. 

Accordingly,  value  serviceably  is  the  value 
of  a building  as  property  purely  with  refer-  • 
ence  to  the  purposes  of  its  uses  ; for  instance,  , 
an  ancient  church,  as  property,  is  valuable  for 
use  as  a house  of  worship  (demanding  by  the  : 
way  a certain  amount  of  what  may  be  called 
ornament,  as  a matter  of  decency) ; also,  an 
ancient  tomb  would  be  valuable  as  property  in 
any  such  case  as  when  certain  funds  or  privi- 
leges were  held  on  condition  of  its  being  kept  : 
in  existence ; and  an  ancient  pump,  struc-  • 
turally,  would  be  valuable  as  property  so  long  ; 
as  it  furnished  a water  supply  of  any  value;  ; 
and  an  ancient  gate,  so  long  as  a gate  in  that 
position  might  be  desirable;  and  so  on.  Con- 
nect, therefore,  with  this  the  principle  of  re- 
storation. 

I consider  restoration  to  operate  in  four 
forms  : — first  (or  preliminary),  as  simple  pre- 
servation, by  those  attentions  which  prevent 
decay;  secondly,  as  positive  partial  repair 
where  decay  has  occurred;  thirdly,  as  total 
renovation  when  in  ruins ; and,  fourthly,  as 
the  act  of  improving  by  anything  additional  to 
the  original  subject ; and  any  case  partaking 
of  more  than  one  of  these  characteristics  would 
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merely  require  a corresponding  complex  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  regulation. 

Now,  an  ancient  building  of  value  service- 
ably ought  manifestly  (first)  to  be  preserved 
in  order;  also  (secondly)  it  certainly  ought  to 
be  partially  repaired  when  decayed,  both  struc- 
turally and,  so  far  as  decency  or  such  like 
goes,  ornamentally  ; again,  (thirdly)  if  it  falls 
into  total  ruin,  it  is  manifestly  admissible  to 
renovate  it;  and  moreover,  (fourthly)  it  is 
impossible  to  raise  any  objection  to  improve- 
ment in  any  form  it  may  assume  as  far  as  re- 
gards mere  value  serviceably. 

In  the  next  place,  value  monumentally  is 
the  value  of  a structure  which  forms  a present 
celebration  of  any  hero  or  heroic  event  (using 
these  terms  comprehensively) ; as,  for  instance, 
our  Nelson,  Wellington,  Peel,  and  Scott  monu- 
ments, if  any  of  these  might  be  supposed  to 
fall  at  present  into  decay  or  ruin  : in  short, 
the  memorial  of  any  man  or  any  event  that 
at  the  time  present  might  be  the  subject  of 
popular  honour.  And  here  I need  not  say  that 
to  preserve,  to  repair,  to  renovate,  and  even  to 
improve,  are  all  admissible  so  long  as  no  prin- 
ciple comes  into  operation  but  present  homage 
to  the  hero  or  event. 

Again,  value  patriotically  is  the  value  of  a 
structure  regarded  merely  as  an  object  asso- 
ciated with  bygone  history,  and  awakening  in 
our  minds  that  interest  which  we  feel  in  our 
forefathers.  Thus,  an  ancient  tomb  we  would 
forbear  to  desecrate,  although  marked  with  a 
name  now  scarcely  known ; the  house  where 
a great  man  lived  of  old,  or  the  room  where 
he  was  born  or  died,  is  a thing  of  value  to  the 
community ; and  the  old  village  church,  where 
our  grandsires’  grandsires  knelt  to  pray  as 
little  children  so  long  ago, — how  could  we 
bear  to  see  it  swept  away  ? And  here,  again, 
preservation  and  repair  become  both,  as  it 
were,  a duty.  But  here  I fancy  restoration 
must  end  : to  rebuild  if  in  ruins,  even  in  per- 
fect similitude  and  partial  identity  of  substan- 
tial material,  is  only  to  destroy  the  patriotical 
value  by  substituting  a new  model  for  those  old 
ruins  whose  disturbance  disturbed  the  entire 
patriotic  value  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
identity  of  substance  in  ruins  is  better  pa- 
triotically than  any  perfect  similitude  whatever 
of  mere  form.  And  at  the  same  time,  again, 
the  improvement  of  any  such  remains  of  old 
times  is  simply  impossible  as  regards  patriotical 
value  : strew  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  upon  the 
old  tomb,  but  do  not  whitewash  it.  And  when 
time  has  at  length  gathered  the  worn  memorial 
into  the  same  inevitable  grave  with  him  whose 
name  it  bore,  do  reverence  to  the  fallen  dead  ! 
When  the  hoary  temple  at  long  length  bows 
down  in  imbecility  of  age  to  seek  the  quiet  rest 
of  the  weary,  can  you  not  discern  a smile  of  wel- 
comethere,anda  mute  but  fervent  appeal?  Raise 
me  not  up, — prop  not  my  tottering  bones, — do 
not  elevate  again  this  dead  body  into  your 
new  youth — I would  have  none  of  it : set  up 
a new  Bethel  hard  by,  and  let  me  look  upon  it 
and  let  it  look  on  me  ! 

But  when  we  come  to  artistical  value,  the 
case  is  entirely  changed.  I mean  pure  ex- 
cellence of  beauty.  And  here  to  preserve,  to 
repair,  to  restore  again,  and  to  improve,  of 
course,  are  all  not  only  admissible,  but 
desirable. 

Likewise  in  value,  art-historically,  which  is 
the  value  seen  by  the  intelligent  observer  of 
the  chain  of  many  links  by  which  art  has 
drawn  itself  onward  from  the  far  and  small 
beginning  to  the  still  advancing  end,  not  only 
are  preservation  and  repair  as  applicable  as 
before,  but  renovation  is  admissible  in  so  far 
that  ruin  destroys  that  form  in  which  the  value 
consists,  and  which  is  independent  of  sub- 
stance entirely.  Improvement,  however,  in- 
asmuch as  art  history  involves  identity  of  form, 
cannot  attach  itself,  except  it  be  to  material  in 
any  way. 

Value  archaeologically,  may  require  to  be 
enlarged  upon.  Art-history,  as  I understand 
it,  coupled  with  patriotism,  is  the  true  archas- 
ology ; but  it  is  not  what  I mean.  There 
is  (and  in  great  intensity  just  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  a conventional,  dogmatical,  fashion- 
able affection  for  a particular  description 
of  ancient  remains,  which  I think  forms 
by  far  the  chief  part  of  popular  antiquarian 


interest ; just  as  we  always  find  that  any  in- 
tellectual and  refined  development  of  thought 
whatever  is  immediately  travestied  in  some 
lifeless  similitude  which  requires  no  such  in- 
tellect and  refinement  of  mind,  and  by  which 
the  common  place  many  are  thus  enabled  to 
affect,  or  even  to  fancy  that  they  feel,  the 
afflatus  of  the  inspired  few.  Now,  some  such 
lifeless  similitude  as  this  is  common  archae- 
ology with  reference  to  intelligent  antiquarian 
study.  Butchers  and  literary  dustmen  take  to 
it,  and  buy  pictures  of  saints,  and  put  up  old 
crucifixions  and  adorations  and  emblazon- 
ments for  their  parlour  windows.  How  much 
of  public  architectural  taste  may  be  referred  to 
such  a feeling,  excuse  me  from  more  par- 
ticularly entering  upon.  But  let  me  assert 
that,  at  the  least,  this  value  archseologically  is 
one  of  chief  appreciation  in  respect  of  ancient 
edifices  just  now.  All  the  other  values — 
serviceable,  monumental,  patriotical,  artistical, 
and  art-historical — every  one  of  them  have  I 
seen  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  this.  But  although 
thus  rampant  in  an  objectionable  form,  let  us 
not,  therefore,  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  to  a 
certain  extent  this  fashionable  archaeology 
serves  a good  purpose,  in  so  far  that  it 
directs  intelligent  attention  to  genuine  merits  as 
they  pass  among  the  rest : wherefore  the  opera- 
tion of  archaeological  value  must  be  included 
in  our  system.  And  here,  preservation  being 
still  desirable,  repair,  if  it  interfere  with  the 
identity  of  antiquity,  is  scarcely  so  ; inasmuch 
as  material  tangible  identity  is  the  essence  of 
this  conventional  value.  Restoration  also  and 
improvement  are  both  out  of  the  question,  as 
any  merit  which  form  may  give  does  not  enter 
into  the  value  at  all. 

Thus  much  for  a hasty  sketch  of  a scientific 
system  of  restoration.  It  is  not  pretended  to 
be  a complete  elaboration  of  details,  so  much 
as  a skeleton  for  your  own  thought  to  work 
upon.  K. 


ARCHITECTURAL  GUIDE-BOOKS. 

REPLY  TO  “ FID.  DEF.” 

I now  find  that  besides  having  more  to  say, 
I have  more  to  say  than  I expected,  having  first 
and  foremost  to  make  some  reply  to  your 
correspondent,  who  signs  himself  “ Fid.  Def. ;” 
and  as  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
name  he  assumed  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
“ defender  of  the  faith,”  I conclude  (at  least 
until  its  real  meaning  he  interpreted)  that  it 
means  nothing  more  or  less  than  “ deaf 
fiddler.”  Be  he  deaf  or  not,  the  fiddler  or 
“ Fid.”  seems  to  be  not  a little  angry  with  me, 
accusing  me  of  having  spoken  of  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave,  and  sundry  other  gentlemen,  some  of 
whom  I have  scarcely  ever  heard  of  before,  at 
least  not  in  connection  with  either  guide-books 
or  architectural  criticism,  as  “ the  veriest 
raggamuftins  of  literature.”  The  individuals 
whom  he  has  named  will,  I suspect,  so  far  from 
j thanking  him,  rather  look  upon  him  as  a 
blundering  officious  Marplot,*  who  has  dragged 
them  down  to  the  level  of  our  present  guide- 
book-makers, among  whom  he  has  placed  even 
Canina,  although  he  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety have  introduced  the  names  of  Stuart  and 
Revett. 

As  to  Mr.  Murray’s  guide-books,  what  may 
have  been  “ the  money  and  energy  expended  ” 
upon  them,  I,  not  being  in  the  confidence  of 
the  great  Albemarle-street  publisher,  cannot 
pretend  to  tell ; therefore  will  only  say  that 
i bona  fide  architectural  criticism  occupies  no 
| more  space  in  them  than  do  the  few,  far- 
between,  and  straggling  plumbs  inserted  into 
a very  ordinary  plumb-cake. 

There  is  a Spanish  proverb  which  says, 
“Harlo  ayuna  quien  inal  come”  ( i.e . whoso  has 
no  appetite  will  be  in  no  danger  of  eating  more 
than  enough);  and  it  seems  that  almost  the  mini- 
mum of  artistic  or  aesthetic  criticism  will  satisfy 
| “ Fid.”  Of  himself  your  “ Fid.”  speaks  as  “ an 
old  traveller  on  the  continent;”  and  I have 
known  not  only  some  old,  but  some  very  anile 
j gentlemen  who  have  travelled  not  only  through 
I Europe,  but  beyond  it;  one  in  particular,  who 
boasted  to  me  of  his  having  been  presented  to 
' every  crowned  head  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
— 
j * Gently,  gentlemen,  gently.  Argue  out  each  your  own 
| case  if  you  will;  but  don’t  call  names  or  get  angry. — Ed. 


Madrid,  and  who,  in  the  unsuspicious  felicity 
of  his  architectural  ignorance,  likened — not  in 
mere  conversation,  but  in  the  more  serious 
matterof  paper  and  print, — theTemple  of  Baal- 
bec  to  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden  ! Of  tra- 
vellers on  the  continent,  young  ones  as  well 
as  old,  I could  say  much, — more,  in  fact,  than 
they  would  thank  me  for  uttering.  Well  do  I 
remember  how  grievously  I was  once  dis- 
appointed by  a young,  as  I fancied,  enthu- 
siastic architect,  just  returned  from  a visit  to 
Italy  and  Munich.  Incapable  of  describing, 
criticising,  or  expatiating  upon  any  thing  he 
had  seen,  he  appeared  to  have  brought  home 
only  the  most  misty,  confused,  and  higgledy- 
piggledy  jostling  reminiscences,  so  to  call 
them,  conceivable.  He  seemed,  indeed,  to  be 
wide  awake,  but  only  by  having  awakened 
from  a poetic  dream  scarcely  worth  remem- 
bering, to  the  prose  of  plodding  matter-of- 
fact  and  every-day  reality. 

But  I feel  as  if  I were  not  quite  awake 
myself.  Where  was  I,  or  where  am  I ? Oh  ! 

I had  quite  forgotten  my  Orpheus — that  is,  my 
Deaf  Fiddler,  on  whom  I appear  to  have  in- 
flicted,— pestiferous  wretch  that  I am  ! — a 
most  virulent  attack  of  bile.  He  imploringly 
deprecates  all  criticism  in  any  such  tone  as 
mine,  although  as  to  criticism  I have  not  yet 
either  favoured  or  troubled  you  with  any  of  it 
from  my  pen.  He,  it  seems,  would  have  cri- 
ticism to  be  quite  honey-mouthed,  mealy  or 
me/e-mouthed,  obsequiously  complaisant  and 
toadying;  in  short,  not  to  be  criticism  at  all, 
but  mere  abject  flunkeyism,  equally  mean  in 
its  insolences  as  in  its  contemptible  flatteries. 

Among  the  writers  enumerated  by  your 
correspondent  “ Def.  Fid.”  there  are  scarcely 
any  who  have  either  dealt  in  or  aimed 
at  what  really  deserves  the  name  of  aesthetic 
and  artistic  criticism.  They  have,  for  the 
most  part,  shown  that  their  element  is  that  of 
the  matter-of-fact;  of  the  historical  and 
archaeological ; and  that  if  they  occasionally 
leap  out  of  it,  it  is  only  by  mere  jerks  and 
starts, as  does  theflying  fish, — a creature  which, 
I suppose,  hardly  ranks  itself  with  the  eagle, 
or  compares  its  own  jumps  and  skips  to  the 
heavenward  soarings  of  the  king  of  the  plumed 
race.  But  hold ! I am  getting  poetical ; far 
more  poetical,  at  least,  than  “ Fid.  Def.”  has 
shown  himself  to  be  gallant.  Assuredly  it 
would  have  been  not  only  more  gallant  in  him, 
but  infinitely  more  to  his  purpose,  when  speak- 
ing of  works  that  belong,  however  remotely, 
to  the  guide-book  class,  to  have  referred  to 
Mr.  Jamison’s  “ Visits  and  Sketches  at  Home 
and  Abroad where  may  be  found  notices  of 
some  of  the  earlier  architectural  undertakings 
of  the  “ Kunst  liebend,”  Ludwig  of  Bavaria, — 
notices  which,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  give 
evidence  of  more  than  usual  critical  power  and 
artistic  sympathy.  Whereas  of  too  many 
other  writers  who  pretend  to  touch  upon 
similar  matters,  it  may  aptly  enough  be  said  : — 

Whenever  they  of  buildings  speak, 

They  merely  tell  us  they  are  Greek, 

Or  Gothic,  or  Egyptian  ; 

Or  Doric,  or  Ionic  call. 

And  say  if  they  be  large  or  small. 

But  faults  or  fortes  note  not  at  all; 

And  sadly  shirk  description. 

And  now  for  the  present  I have  done ; done, 
too,  with,  if  not  also  for,  “ Def.  Fid.”  That 
there  exists  a distant  similarity  between  us  I 
do  not  deny,  because 

I own  we  both  in  water  deal. 

Yet  of  a different  sort  ’tis ; 

For  his  mere  milk  and  water  seems. 

While  mine  is  aqua  fortis. 

Q. 


Slate  Sawing.— An  invention  has  been 
patented  by  Mr.  Searell,  of  the  Cwmorthin 
Quarries,  for  sawing  slate  slabs.  By  this  con- 
trivance, circular  saws,  at  the  time  they  revolve, 
are  moved  forward  while  the  slab  is  stationary, 
and  is  there  cut  into  any  required  lengths 
and  breadths.  There  is  an  easy  method  of 
raising  or  lowering  the  saws  at  pleasure ; of 
making  any  number  of  cuts  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  &c.  According  to  the  North 
Wales  Chronicle,  recent  experiments  of  a suc- 
cessful nature  have  been  made  with  this 
machine. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

% ^njnilnr  Ikrtrlj  nf  tjjt  listnrij  nf  Slrrjjitutun, 

AND  TUB  CHAHACTKRISTICS  OF 

TIIE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED  * 


Hear  £?ortHn!j  : 

Here  am  I beginning  my  fifth  communica- 
tion to  you,  and  we  have  not  yet  left  Egypt, 
the  land  of  the  “ Beetle,”  the  cradle  of  the  art 
in  which  I am  endeavouring,  feebly,  to  interest 
you.  If  we  dwell  as  long  on  the  architecture 
of  other  countries  the  tale  will  not  soon  come 
to  an  end.  We  have  yet  to  treat  of  the  classic 
styles  of  Greece  and  Rome,  all  the  phases  of 
Mediaeval  art,  its  decadence  and  revival.  We 
may  say,  invoking  the  Spirit  of  Architecture,  as 
one  who  desires  to  prove  himself  a poet  writes 
to  me, — 

^Gentle  maiden,  let  me  trace 
All  the  features  of  thy  face. 

In  thy  simple  cottage  home. 

In  thy  proud  cithedral  dome, 

In  aerial  spires  whose  height 
Mocks  the  keen  observer’s  sight, 

Blending  as  thou  bidst  them  rise 
Heavenward  with  the  azure  skies, 

In  thy  many  towers  that  stand 
Way-marks  in  our  peaceful  land. 

Towers  of  every  age  and  birth 
That  bestud  the  face  of  earth ; 

In  stupendous  temples  found 
Upon  Egypt’s  desert  ground. 

Or  in  pyramids  survey 
Thine  imperishable  sway, 

Or  with  Layard  let  me  trace 
Sculptures  vast  in  earth’s  embrace. 

Palaces  and  halls  of  stone. 

Histories  of  states  unknown  ; 

In  thy  simple  Grecian  dress. 

In  thy  Roman  sumptuousness  ; 

Or  when  thou  wert  overwrought 
From  the  deepest  mines  of  thought. 

When  thy  glories  were  enshrined 
In  the  pensive  monkish  mind. 

And  thy  beauties  understood 
Only  by  the  few  that  would 
Seek  thee  for  thy  love  alone. 

Unrewarded  and  unknown, 

Dead  to  all  the  world  beside. 

Thou  their  glory,  light,  and  guide.” 

I cannot,  however,  quit  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  without  a few  more  particulars, 
though  they  shall  be  brief.  The  Egyptians  did 
not  regard  their  houses  as  so  important  as 
their  tombs.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  were 
sometimes  of  considerable  excellence,  and 
covered  a large  space.  The  rooms  were 
arranged  around  an  open  area;  sometimes 
the  buildings  were  four  or  five  stories  high, 
although  generally  low,  and  they  had  a portico 
before  the  door. 

The  top  of  the  house  in  hot  countries  is,  as 
you  know,  a valuable  place  of  resort.  Con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  it  in  the  holy 
writings.  On  the  top  of  many  of  the  houses 
in  Egypt  there  was  a small  chamber  at  one 
corner,  open*  at  the  front,  which  is  peculiar. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  that  “ It  is 
better  to  dwell  in  a corner  of  the  house-top 
than  with  a brawling  woman  in  a wide  house.” 


' No.  Y.  See  pp.  100, 134, 160,  and  196.; 


Fortunately,  there  are  no  such  things  as 
“ brawling  women  ” now, — they  know  their 
mission  better, — charity,  peace,  and  love. 
What  would  the  world  be  without  them  ? 
Sometimes  the  house-top  had  a covering  sup- 
ported on  pillars.  Their  villas  were  extensive, 
and  were  elegantly  adorned.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  were  richly  painted  : scrolls  and  other 
ornaments,  which  are  common  in  Greek 
works,  were  employed  very  generally  in 
Egyptian  decoration.  The  extent  to  which 
sculpture  was  employed  is  shown  by  this,  that 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  taken  2,500  statues 
from  Egypt. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  deciphering 
the  hieroglyphics  on  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
I need  not  tell  you  the  steps  by  which  the  power 
has  been  acquired.  The  first  investigators  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  made  many  strange  mis- 
takes, as  you  may  suppose.  For  example,  a 
paper  was  read  at'  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
lately,  showing  that  a tablet  at  Turin,  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  a plan  of  the  Tomb  of  Sethos 
the  First,  was  in  truth  a map  of  the  gold  mines 
of  Ethiopia ! 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt  have  suf- 
fered fearfully  from  those  who  needed  stone 
for  new  constructions;  and  even  at  this  time 
the  inhabitants  are  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  continuing  their  ravages.  Parts  of  many 
interesting  ruins  have  been  broken  up  to  mend 
the  roads.  Some  educated  investigators  have, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  aided  in  the  evil  work; 
there  are  loud  complaints  even  against  M. 
Lepsius.  According  to  an  American  writer 
recently  travelling  in  Egypt  (Mr.  Bayard 
Taylor),  Lepsius  has  been  splitting  pillars  to 
obtain  the  paintings  upon  them  for  the  Museum 
at  Berlin.  “ At  one  spot,”  the  writer  6ays, 
“where  the  latter  has  totally  ruined  a fine 
doorway,  some  indignant  Frenchman  has 
written  in  red  chalk  : ‘ Meurtre  commis  par 
Lepsius .’  In  all  the  tombs  of  Thebes, 

wherever  you  see  the  most  flagrant  and  shame- 
less spoliations,  the  guide  says  * Lepsius.’ 
Who  can  blame  the  Arabs  for  wantonly  de- 
facing these  precious  monuments,  when  such 
an  example  is  set  them  by  the  vanity  of  Euro- 
pean antiquaries.” 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  recently  endeavoured, 
in  a work  on  “The  Architecture  of  Egypt,”  to 
arrange  the  columns  found  in  the  various 
buildings  there  in  “ Orders ;”  with  this,  how- 
ever, whether  the  monuments  justify  it  or  not, 

I need  not  trouble  you.  The  Egyptians,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  used  colour  very 
extensively  in  the  decoration  of  their  buildings  ; 
in  fact,  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  mixed 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  making 
them  co-operate  to  one  purpose  and  in  one 
utterance,  is  especially  to  be  noticed,  and 
might  afford  us  a valuable  lesson.  Do  you 


not  agree  with  me,  that  these  buildings  are 
“ History  in  Brick  and  Stone  ?”  They  tell  of 
the  people  who  erected  them  in  a manner  not 
to  be  questioned  or  falsified.  We  have  here 
thoughts,  creeds,  and  manners  made  tangible 
and  clear. 

In  turning  over  any  illustrations  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  you  will  not  fail  to  notice  the 
elegance  of  many  of  their  vases  and  orna- 
ments, and  you  will  find  the  capitals  of  some 
of  their  columns  very  closely  resembling  both 
the  “ Ionic  ” and  the  “ Corinthian  ” capitals 
of  the  Greeks,  concerning  which  I shall  have 
to  speak  presently.  The  lotus  flower,  typifying 
the  Nile,  is,  as  you  know,  a constantly  recur- 
ring ornament  on  Egyptian  buildings.  When 
you  next  walk  through  the  Egyptian  sculpture 
gallery  at  the  British  Museum,  notice  some 
of  the  interesting  wall  - paintings  brought 
from  the  tombs  and  other  structures,  and 
there  set  up,  little  changed,  notwithstanding 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  limner 
produced  them,  and  Rhamses  looked  on.  You 
may  notice,  too,  here  many  sepulchral  tablets 
which  have  the  characteristics  of  a temple- 
front  in  miniature;  the  pyramidising  outline, 
the  large  hollow  for  a cornice,  and  the  mimic 
reeds  at  the  angles  to  which  I directed  your 
attention  in  the  fourth  letter.  In  some  the 
hollow  is  ornamented  with  upright  stripes  of 
red  and  yellow  colour.  Near  these  is  the 
column  of  which  I gave  a rough  representa- 
tion (Fig.  12),  and  if  you  will  compare  this 
with  the  columns  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly,  when  you  are 
passing,  you  will  see  how  difficult  it  is  even  to 
copy  new  forms  correctly  before  principles 
are  mastered.  For  example,  in  the  sketch,  you 
will  observe  where  the  reeds  are  imitated  in 
stone  as  bound  together  at  a short  distance 
from  the  top,  small  wedges  are  inserted  in  the 
hollows  which  the  circular  faces  of  the  reeds 
coming  together  form,  in  order  to  make  the 
binding  more  secure : whereas,  in  the  London 
copy,  these  wedges  are  made  to  take  the  shape 
of  an  ornament  occurring  indifferently  in  the 
spaces  and  over  the  face  of  each  reed.  Thus 
it  is  that  by  mere  imitation,  the  spirit,  truth, 
and  completeness  of  a real  architecture  are 
lost,  and  a medley  of  sham,  lifeless,  and  un- 
meaning forms  is  substituted. 

As  we  are  at  the  Egyptian  Hall  it  would  be 
unjust  if  I did  not  refer  to  the  charming 
diorama  of  “ The  Nile,”  painted  from  Mr. 
Bonomi’s  sketches  by  Mr.  Henry  Warren, 
who  has  dipped  his  pencil  into  eastern  light, 
and  Mr.  Fahey,  which  was  recently  exhibited 
there,  and  gave  all  who  saw  it  so  clear  a notion 
of  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  character  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  genius  of  Egyptian  art. 
I would  fain  hope  that  this  work  may  not 
have  the  usual  fate  of  such  productions,  but  be 
preserved  for  use  in  some  educational  institu- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  look  at  another  country.  In 
Mexico,  probably  at  a remote,  certainly  an 
unknown  date,  buildings  were  erected  of  an 
extraordinary  size  and  character,  so  closely 
approximating  in  some  respects  to  many 
Egyptian  structures  as  to  induce  some  writers 
to  attribute  them  to  a common  or  at  all  events 
connected  origin.  The  pyramidal  forms  pre- 
vail universally.  One  of  the  pyramids,  namely 
that  of  Cholula,  is  nearly  twice  as  large  at  the 
base  as  the  largest  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
(1,440  feet,)  though  the  height,  however,  is 
considerably  less  (177  feet);  and  the  outline  is 
not  that  of  a continuous  pyramid,  but  consists 
of  eight  stories  or  steps,  similar  to  the  Temple 
of  Belus.  Each  of  these  stories  inclines 
slightly,  so  that  the  structure  consists  in  fact 
of  eight  truncated  pyramids  standing  one  upon 
the  other.  One  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  as 
I have  already  said,  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner.  At  Teotihuacan  there  are  hundreds 
of  pyramids  both  in  steps  and  of  continuous 
outline.  They  agree  curiously  with  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  in  this  particular,  that  the 
sides  face  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass, 
and  the  triangular  arch,  if  it  may  be  so  termed, 
found  in  the  Egyptian  pyramids  and  in  the 
early  structures  of  other  nations,  occurs  con- 
stantly. Some  of  the  temples  were  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  exhibit  remains  which  defy 
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inquiry  as  to  their  origin.  The  front  of  the 
temple  at  Copan  is  620  feet  in  length. 

At  Palenque,  there  are  enormous  remains  of 
a building  termed  conjecturally  the  palace,  the 
front  of  which  contained  fourteen  doorways 
(no  windows),  and  was  covered  with  stucco 
and  painted. 

The  Mexican,  if  not  the  more  ancient 
nations  which  preceded  them,  and  to  whom 
these  structures  are  attributed,  used  stones  ol 
very  large  size, — in  fact,  some  of  the  buildings 
are  constructed  of  rocks  rather  than  stones, — 
and  were  able  stone  cutters,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  colours.  Lord  Kingsborough 
investigated  the  Mexican  antiquities,  and  pro- 
duced a book  at  a great  personal  sacrifice, 
which  is  honourable  to  his  memory  and  his 
country.  It  is  understood  to  have  been  his 
ruin  : he  died  a prisoner  for  debt.  More  re- 
cently, Mr.  Stephens  has  explored  eight  cities, 
and  in  his  work,  “Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Central  America,  Chiapas,  and  Yucatan,”  has 
given  much  interesting  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. He  speaks  of  no  less  than  forty-four 
ancient  cities,  long  buried  and  unknown, 
which  rise  “ like  skeletons  from  their  graves, 
wrapped  in  their  burial  shrouds.” 

The  effect  produced  on  a traveller  when  he 
first  stumbles  over  these  wonderful  monuments 
in  the  wilderness  (tenantless  ruins,  overgrown 
by  enormous  trees),  relics,  probably,  of  a 
nation  which  has  passed  away  and  left  no 
other  record,  must  be  startling  and  intense. 
How  trifling  seem  all  the  squabbles,  the  strug- 
gles, the  heart-burnings,  of  to-day,  when  we 
reflect  on  such  a phenomenon  as  this.  How 
foolish  to  grieve;— how  childish  to  grumble  ! 

Until  very  lately  nothing  was  known  of  these 
ruins,  and  even  now  great  doubt  is  felt  as  to 
their  age.  The  buildings  are  of  great  size,  and 
are  approached  by  high  flights  of  steps,  as  at 
Persepolis.  The  fronts  are  covered  with  rude 
carving,  in  which  the  representation  of  a ser- 
pent often  forms  a prominent  feature.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  ruins  of  Palenque  cover  an 
area  three  times  as  large  as  London,  but  this 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Some  of  their  carved 
single  stones  set  up  as  monuments  are  very 
curious.  How  universal,  you  will  say,  was  the 
practice  of  setting  up  stones  amongst  the  early 
people.  Colonel  Dupaix  attempted  to  claim 
for  these  Mexican  cities  an  antediluvian  age, 
on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  accumulation 
of  earth  over  them.  Mr.  Stephens,  however, 
at  once  disposed  of  this  assumption  by  show- 
ing that  during  the  thirty  years  only  which 
elapsed  between  Dupaix’s  visit  and  his  own, 
the  accumulation  of  earth  over  the  parts  the 
former  had  cleared  was  nearly  as  great  as 
before.  Mr.  Stephens  does  not  see  any  con- 
nection between  these  and  the  Egyptian  struc- 
tures or  those  of  Hindu.  No  excavated 
structures  are  found,  although  the  country 
offers  inducements  for  such  works ; nor 
are  columns  used,  although,  by  the  way, 
some  were  found  at  Oaxaca.  The  pyra- 
mids, he  says,  do  not  contain  chambers  as 
in  Egypt  (Lord  Kingsborough,  if  I remember 
rightly,  shows  that  there  is  a small  chamber 
under  each  of  them,  approached  by  a subter- 
ranean passage),  and  that  while  there  is  in 
Egypt  no  pyramid  with  a palace  or  temple 
upon  it,  in  Mexico  there  is  no  pyramidal  struc- 
ture without  6uch  an  accompaniment.  He  is 
himself  disposed  to  consider  these  cities  com- 
paratively modern,  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  they  were  flourishing  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  by  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
convents  of  the  country  documents  probably 
exist  which  would  throw  light  on  this  interest- 
ing question.  In  a century  hence,  it  is  feared, 
there  will  be  little  left  of  these  ruins.  The 
organic  is  fighting  against  the  inorganic  world. 
The  woods  are  destroying  the  stones.  Vegeta- 
tion is  there  most  luxuriant,  and  the  roots  of  the 
trees  penetrating  the  joints  of  the  stones,  rend 
the  walls  asunder : in  some  cases  the  grow- 
ing branches  bear  up  high  in  air  huge  masses 
of  the  structure,  and  stand  as  if  armed  to  repel 
all  invaders  of  their  solemn  and  mysterious 
quiet. 

Just  imagine  an  old  tree  with  a mass  of 
stone  in  its  arms  weighing  4 or  5 tons,  waiting 
to  throw  it  at  the  first  intruder  ! The  notion 
is  rather  a striking  one. 


The  ancient  Hindu  architecture,  to  which  I 
just  now  alluded,  offers  some  striking  points  of 
similarity  to  that  of  Egypt  both  in  the  won- 
derful rock-cut  temples  at  Elephanta  and 
Ellora,  and  in  the  pagodas.  As  regards  the 
antiquity  of  the  buildings  found  in  India  there 
is,  as  in  Mexico,  great  difference  of  opinion, 
while  there  are  few  circumstances  to  prove 
which  is  right.  Some  of  the  best  informed 
travellers  consider  that  the  cavern  temples,  at 
all  events,  must  be  of  remote  antiquity,  co- 
eval with  the  earliest  works  of  the  Egyptians, 
while  others  maintain  that  these  are  hut  imi- 
tations of  constructed  buildings,  and  not 
of  great  age.  The  excavations  at  Ellora 
are  the  most  important,  and  have  been 
described  by  many  writers  as  wonderful 
results  of  human  labour  and  ingenuity.  The 
living  rock  is  here  hollowed  into  temples 
for  an  extent  of  more  than  two  miles.  The 
principal  excavation  called  “ Paradise  ” is  247 
feet  long,  150  broad,  and  100  high.  This 
contains  the  great  temple  carved  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  rock  103  feet  long,  and  rising 
externally  in  a pyramidal  form  100  feet.  The 
roof  is  carved  to  represent  beams  or  cross 
stones;  human  figures,  elephants,  columns, 
and  minutely-sculptured  decorations  of  all 
sorts  increase  the  wonder  which  the  extent 
and  mysterious  appearance  of  these  surprising 
excavations  excite  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 
The  late  Lord  Munster,  when  Col.  Fitzclarence, 
visited  these  caverns,  and  published  an  account 
of  them.  In  conversation  with  him  a short 
time  before  his  unhappy  death  he  told  me 
that  he  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  gigantic 
and  extraordinary  nature  of  this  work  as  to  be 
unable  to  exercise  a calm  judgment  upon  it, 
and  that  his  astonishment  and  admiration, 
far  from  wearing  off,  increased  on  reflection. 

In  the  Island  of  Elephanta,  about  7 miles 
from  Bombay,  there  is  another  singular  exca- 
vation, the  origin  of  which  is  equally  obscure. 
Along  the  sides  of  this  temple  (which,  shall  I 
say,  for,  perhaps,  dimensions  worry  you,  is 
130  feet  by  123  feet,  and  from  15  feet  to 
17a  feet  high)  are  sculptured  forty  or  fifty 
colossal  figures.  The  roof  is  supported  by 
twenty-six  pillars  on  square  pedestals. 

Robertson,  speaking  of  these  stupendous 
works,  says, — “ They  are  of  such  high  anti- 
quity, that  as  the  natives  cannot,  either  from 
history  or  tradition,  give  any  information  con- 
cerning the  time  in  which  they  were  executed, 
they  universally  ascribe  the  formation  of  them 
to  superior  beings.”  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  by  centuries  so  old  as 
the  Egyptian  monuments, — the  date  of  the 
oldest,  perhaps,  is  not  earlier  than  300  B.C. 

The  island,  you  know,  has  its  name  from  a 
figure  of  an  elephant  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock 
on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  and  which  is  itself  a 
very  curious  monument. 

The  form  of  the  earliest  Indian  temples  was 
pyramidal.  Pagodas,  of  an  early  date,  are 
found  in  different  parts  of  Hindostan,  covered 
with  sculpture  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
general  form  is  lost  in  the  ornaments  which  de- 
compose it.  As  Gwilt  remarks,  quoting  the 
Encyclopedic  Methodique, — “ In  the  Egyptian 
architecture,  even  the  smallest  edifices  are 
grand;  in  that  of  India,  the  infinite  subdivi- 
sion into  parts  gives  an  air  of  littleness  to  the 
largest  buildings.  In  Egypt  solidity  is  carried 
to  the  extreme;  in  India,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  it.” 

There  are  inclosures  in  India,  which  very 
closely  resemble  Stonehenge,  so  much  so,  that 
some  writers  conceive  the  latter  to  be  a Bud- 
dhist structure.  And  if  it  be  that  the  Woden 
of  the  Scandinavians,  from  whom  our  Wednes- 
day takes  its  name,  is  the  Buddha  of  the 
Indians,  the  connection  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible. 

The  course  of  ray  rapid  narrative  now  leads 
us  to  Greece, — 

“ Immortal,  tlio’  no  more;  though  fallen,  great !” — 
to  that  extraordinary  country  which  has 
afforded  models  to  the  whole  world,  and  is 
made  holy  by  great  names  and  wonderful 
events.  All  our  earliest  and  noblest  emotions 
are  associated  with  its  history, — by  that  has 
patriotism  been  warmed,  emulation  excited, 
high  thoughts  induced.  The  words  of  her 


orators  and  the  writings  of  her  sages,  yet  hang 
over  the  nations  and  influence  mankind  : the 
works  of  her  artists, — the  most  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  human  intellect  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  yet  remain  to  extort  universal 
admiration,  instruct  the  world,  and  dety  rivalry. 

The  present  state  of  this  country  affords  a 
sad  contrast  to  its  former  greatness.  “ And 
yet,”  as  my  amiable  friend’s  favourite  “ Childe 
Harold  ” sings, — 

“ And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe. 

Land  of  lost  gods  and  god-like  men,  art  thou ! 

Thy  vales  of  ever-green,  thy  hills  of  snow. 
Proclaim  thee  Nature’s  varied  favourite  now  : 

Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow. 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 

Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough  : 

So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth.” 
I may  not  begin  to  talk  of  Grecian  work, 
however,  at  the  end  of  a letter.  Adieu  ! 

3i\c(JCJfO. 

BURIALS  IN  TOWNS. 

FEVER-STILI.9  AND  LEGAL  POISONINGS. 

Tiie  heats  and  steams  of  another  summer 
are  at  hand,  and  fever-stills  in  towns  and  cities 
are  as  fully  charged  as  ever  they  were  with  the 
rich  material  of  pestilence.  Our  Legislature 
has  taken  care  to  grant  security  to  the  extent 
of  about  40,000/.  per  annum  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Church,  “ not  for  the  care  of  the  living 
flock,  but  for  permission  to  inter  elsewhere  its 
inanimate  carcass;”*  but  in  their  care  for 
vested  interests  in  physical  corruption,  they 
have  so  imperfectly  provided  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  very  purpose  for  which  compen- 
sation was  to  be  granted,  that  this  purpose 
still  remains  a perfect  dead  letter.  The  agi- 
tation of  the  question  subsided  in  imagined 
security ; and  now  the  fight  has  to  be  fought 
over  again.  The  public  mind,  latelyfamiliarized 
with  the  horrid  details,  has  sunk  into  its  pre- 
vious fatuous  indifference,  and  must  have  the 
loathsome  picture  set  before  its  eyes  once  more 
in  vivid  outline,  ere  it  can  be  brought  again  to 
insist,  with  adequate  energy  and  determination, 
on  the  subject  being  again  taken  up  by  its 
law-making  representatives,  and  “settled” — to 
some  more  effectual  purpose,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
than  heretofore.  It  is  a sickening  task  to 
repeat  the  previous  delineations  of  our  intra- 
mural graveyard  horrors.  Yet  we  fear  this 
must  be  done,  if  the  force  of  public  opinion  is 
again  to  be  brought  actively  and  efficiently  to 
bear  upon  the  question. 

The  annual  mortality  of  London  is  about 
56,000,  or  154  per  day,  and  all  this  enormous 
mass  of  dead  and  putrifying  flesh,  with  slight 
exception,  is  deposited — we  cannot  say  buried 
— in  the  very  midst  of  the  survivors.  " Never- 
theless, the  sacred  feelings  and  affections 
mixed  up  with  even  the  empty  shells  or  taber- 
nacles once  inhabited  by  those  nearest  and 
dearest  to  us,  blind  the  mind  to  the  abomi- 
nations and  the  horrors  of  these  intramural 
deposits.  Were  half  the  number  of  the  bodies 
of  dead  horses,  or  double  the  number  of  those 
of  dead  cats  and  dogs,  allowed  to  rot  amongst 
them  in  heaps,  such  as  the  metropolitan 
vaults  and  graveyards  now  contain  of  not  less 
rotting,  not  less  pestiferous  abomination,  we 
believe  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  arous- 
ing a periodical  resolution  to  get  rid  of  such 
an  evil,  could  it  have  ever  existed.  As  it  is, 
the  most  salutary  mode  of  procedure  we  can 
think  of  is  reiteratedly  to  disabuse  the  public 
mind  from  the  notion  that  their  dead  are  treated 
in  their  intramural  deposits  one  whit  more  de- 
cently or  reverently  than  if  they  had  been  so 
many  dead  dogs  or  horses.  And  in  the  mean- 
time we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr. 
Walker’s  most  recent  reminder  of  the  facts 
which  confirm  this  assertion. 

“ The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  crowded  into  every 
inch  of  available  space,  and  when  room  no  longer 
exists,  it  is  made  by  an  unceremonious  expulsion 
of  the  former  occupants.  In  plain  words — the 
dead  are  ‘ committed’  to  the  earth,  but  they  do  not 
remain  there.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  violation  of 
the  grave  is  a felony.  In  the  opinion  of  medical 
judges  on  this  question,  a conclave  of  evil  spirits 

* Vide  a pamphlet  lately  issaed  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Walker, 

“ On  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Intramural  Burying- 
places,  with  Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment 
of  National  Extramural  Cemeteries."  Longman  and  Co. 
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leagued  together  to  destroy  the  spiritual  by  de- 
praving the  piiysical  man,  could  not,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  utmost  cunning  and  malignity,  compound 
more  subtle  or  more  sure  poisons  than  those  elabo- 
rated day  and  night  in  the  vaults,  cellars,  and  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead  in  this  metropolis.  In  order 
to  render  the  work  of  poisoning  more  sure,  myriads 
of  bodies,  in  every  stage  of  decomposition,  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  stowed  away  in  subter- 
ranean receptacles  in  the  streets,  lanes,  and  blind 
alleys  in  this  metropolis,  situated  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  habitations  of  two  millions  and  a half  of 

people But  even  in  those  saturated  and 

disgusting  depositories — disgusting  both  to  sight 
and  smell — the  dead  are  not  allowed  to  remain  for 
any  length  of  time.  Money  is  to  be  procured — 
space  must  be  found  for  successive  new  tenants, 
whilst  the  late  one3,  often  years  before  their  right 
of  tenancy  has  expired,  are  ejected  by  processes 
which,  though  I have  elsewhere  fully  exposed,  I 
will  here  very  briefly  indicate.  Sometimes  the 
clearing-out  is  wholesale.  At  the  ‘Cross-Bones' 
burying-ground,  in  Southwark,  the  ‘ Irish  Corner’ 
was  cleared  of  1,000  bodies  at  one  sweep.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  nefarious  work  goes  on  more 
gradually,  though  not  always  'silently  ; for  during 
many  years,  persons,  whose  necessities  have  com- 
pelled them  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
places,  have  been  aroused  from  sleep  in  the  dead  j 
of  night  by  the  noise  occasioned  by  breaking  up 
coffins  recently  deposited. 

In  other  localities  the  remains  of  the  dead  have 
been  carted  out  in  loads,  and  shot  down  as  * rub- 
bish ' upon  waste  grounds,  or  used  for  ‘ filling  in.' 
Some  of  our  viaducts  have  been  constructed  on 
rubbish  obtained  by  this  unchristian  process. 

The  more  usual  method,  however,  consists  in 
simply  cutting  through  the  half-decomposed  bodies 
and  coffins  with  instruments  made  for  the  purpose. 

The  grave  is  dug  through  the  corpses  of  the  pre- 
deceased. This  horrible  violation  of  the  dead  body 
takes  place  more  or  less  in  all  the  London  grave- 
yards, and  often  gives  rise  to  the  most  distressing 
scenes.  The  ends  of  justice  have  been  defeated  by 
it,  the  coroner  being  unable  to  find  a recently-in- 
terred body  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  relatives  and 
friends  have  found  on  the  surface,  or  have  witnessed 
the  exposure  in  the  so-called  grave,  of  portions  of 
the  bodies  of  those  whom,  but  a short  time  pre- 
viously, they  had  followed  in  sorrow  to  their  1 last 
home.’  Other  circumstances  prove  that  the  viola- 
tion is  systematic — constant.  The  coffin-wood 

often  serves  as  fuel  for,  and  is  given  away  to,  the 
poor  in  large  quantities  by  grave-yard  officials  ; 
and  from  the  horrible  stench  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies the  combustion,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
fire  is  one  of  the  means  employed  for  effectually 
removing  incumbrances.  In  one  notorious  place, 
indeed,  the  fire  was  kept  up  with  very  brief  and 
accidental  interruptions — day  and  night — for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century.  Each  man's  coffin 
was  employed  to  consume  the  contents  of  his 
neighbour’s.  A minor  degree  of  violation  consists 
in  clearing  out  what  are  called  ‘ bone-holes.'  The 
fleshy  portion  of  the  human  body,  or  the  greater 
part  thereof,  is,  as  I have  proved,  rapidly  destroyed 
by  artificial  agencies,  after  which,  in  some  instances, 
the  bones  are  disposed  of  to  ‘ bone-crushers,'  or 
stowed  away  in  large  pits. 

The  latter  are  evacuated  from  time  to  time.  An 
eye-witness  counted  500  skulls,  which  were  thus 
‘ cleared  out ' in  a single  day. 

Every  sense  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  decency, 
seems  extinct  in  the  persons  engaged  in  this  degrad- 
ing occupation.  They  often  assume  the  outer  garb 
of  clergymen,  and  ‘ perform  ’ the  funeral  service — 
thus  outraging  religion,  and  collecting  money  under 
false  pretences.  A traffic  in  second-hand  wooden 
coffins,  coffin  handles,  plates,  cloth,  &c.  is  often 
carried  on  by  those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  recep- 
tacles for  the  dead  is  intrusted,  under  the  present 
system.  Nay,  more,  the  leaden  coffins  of  the  more 
wealthy  classes  have  not  escaped.  In  one  memora- 
ble case  it  was  proved  that  ten  tons  of  lead  from  the 
vaults  of  a certain  church  had  been  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  handed  over  to  the  churchwardens.  How 
low  must  moral  feeling  have  fallen  when  such  con- 
duct remains  unreproved  ? 

Finally,  a strong  suspicion  exists  that  in  many 
cases  the  dead  never  reach  their  last  home.  This 
must  be  considered  as  the  acme  of  the  system.  It 
saves  not  only  the  cost  of  interment,  but  it  prevents 
the  necessity  of  ‘ clearing  out.’  " 

Cholera,  typhus  fever,  consumptions,  apo- 
plexies, sudden  deaths,  measles,  scarlet  fevers, 
small-pox,  and  last,  though  most  important  of 
all,  perhaps,  that  slower  poisoning  which  lowers 
the  vitality  and  impairs  the  stamina  of  the 
entire  nation, — such  are  the  fruits  reaped  from 
sowing  in  corruption  such  as  this.  That  the 
plague  in  Egypt  uniformly  arises  first  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  graveyards  of  the  towns, 


has  been  fully  established.  And  can  we 
wonder  that  disease  and  pestilence  are  engen- 
dered and  life  destroyed  by  noxious  emanations 
such  as  these  ? “ We  make  for  ourselves  the 

poison  which  we  breathe : in  our  perverse 
blindness,  we  sow  decay,  and  we  reap  death.” 
Nay,  to  complete  the  circle  of  iniquity,  we  sow 
death,  and  reap  decay, — we  infuse  a leaven  of 
mortality  in  the  midst  of  the  mortal  mass,  and 
leaven  the  mass  of  mortals  slowly  but  surely 
thereby  into  masses  of  mortality. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  at  once  and  for  ever 
to  all  this  criminal  and  most  fatal  and  reckless 
fatuity  and  abomination,  Mr.  Walker  proposes — 

“ 1.  That  a general  system  of  extramural  sepul- 
ture shall  be  forthwith  organized  throughout  Great 
Britain  ; and  that  the  management  be  placed  under 
the  municipal  authorities,  or  committees  chosen  by 
the  rate-payers,  controlled  by  a superintending 
authority  appointed  by  Government. 

2.  That  medical  men  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
ancient  office  of  ‘ searcher,’  and  that  no  body  be 
removed  for  interment  without  a certificate  of  the 
cause  and  fact  of  death. 

3.  That  interment  of  the  dead  during  the  sum- 
mer quarters  within  a period  of  — days  be  com- 
pulsory. 

4.  That  for  London,  common  (and,  if  possible, 
Crown)  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  railways 
should  be  appropriated  for  general  cemeterial 
purposes — sidings  or  branch  lines  conveying  the 
funeral  trains  into  the  ground  itself,  as  proposed  by 
me  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Interment  in  Towns 
in  1842. 

5.  That  the  afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Sunday  in  each  week  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose.  That  on  the  alternate  days,  special  trains 
may,  if  required,  be  provided. 

6.  That  a central  administration  be  appointed  to 
undertake  every  service  (except  the  religious)  con- 
nected with  the  burial  of  the  dead  at  fixed  and 
specified  charges,  which  latter,  however,  shall  not 
exceed  certain  maxima  laid  down  therein. 

7.  That  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  interment 
of  the  dead  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  afore- 
mentioned administration.” 

Mr.  Walker’s  pamphlet  comes  opportunely, 
and  it  will  serve  to  strengthen  the  strong 
claim  he  has  on  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Yarmouth. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
jetty  or  pier,  to  extend  800  feet  from  the  sea 
wall  of  the  Esplanade,  opposite  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  to  be  26  feet  wide,  and  made  convenient 
for  safe  debarkation.  The  estimated  cost  is 
10,000/.  to  be  raised  in  1,000  10/.  shares, 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  applied  for. 

Kingham. — A monument  has  been  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davis,  52nd  regiment,  at  Kingham  Church, 
Oxfordshire,  representing  a soldier  of  the  regi- 
ment mourning  over  his  departed  commander. 

Reading. — New  schools  (St.  Mary’s  national) 
erected  in  Hosier-street,  were  opened  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  building,  which 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Clacy,  archi- 
tect, comprises  school-rooms  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  class-room  to  each ; an  infant 
school,  and  dwelling  for  master  and  mistress. 
The  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  divided  by 
moveable  partilions.  The  style  is  Early 
Pointed,  of  the  simplest  character.  The  walls 
are  of  flint  with  Bath  stone  angles.  A stair- 
case tower,  of  chequered  work,  between  the 
infant  school  and  dwelling-house  serves  to 
identify  the  building  with  the  ancient  parish 
church,  the  tower  of  which  is  of  chequer  work. 
Internally,  the  roofs  are  open.  The  boys’  and 
girls’  schools  are  partly  lighted  from  the  roof 
through  sheets  of  rough  glass,  laid  level  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  roof  between  the  rafters. 
The  ventilation  has  been  studied,  fresh  air 
being  admitted  through  valved  ventilators 
around  the  base  of  the  rooms,  the  vitiated  air 
escaping  at  the  open  space  of  roof  above  the 
glass.  The  contracts  were  taken  by  Messrs. 
Wheeler  and  Biggs,  at  1,412/.  and,  according 
to  the  Reading  Mercury,  there  is  a considerable 
deficit  still  to  be  met. 

Margate. — The  sappers  and  miners  are  here 
making  a survey  for  the  drainage  of  the  town. 
They  have  a crow’s  nest  on  the  top  of  Trinity 
Church.  The  plans  for  the  new  jetty  are 
shortly  expected. 


Ramsgate. — Extensive  alterations  have  re- 
cently been  made  in  the  works  of  the  Rams- 
gate Water  Company,  at  South  Wood,  and 
additions  made  to  ensure  a good  supply  to  the 
increased  consumption. The  local  commis- 

sioners of  pavement  have  been  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  lettering  of  the  streets.  The  pro- 
menade has  been  improved.  A high  iron  fence 
on  a dwarf  wall  has  been  erected  at  the  end 
nearest  the  Paragon,  which  has  an  approach 
to  it  from  the  road,  and  egress  for  Bath  chairs 
through  a pair  of  light  iron  gates. 

Isle  of  Wight. — A fort  is  to  be  erected  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  Needles  passage,  at  an  outlay  of  40,000/. 
The  works  at  Hurst  Castle  are  to  be  repaired. 

Bilston. — The  inhabitants  of  this  town  are 
determined  not  to  be  behind  in  forming  a 
joint-stock  company  with  the  intention  of 
erecting  public  baths  and  wash-houses.  In 
connection  therewith  it  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a town-hall  and  reading-rooms. 

Bridgewater. — The  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
church  is  now  nearly  completed.  On  appli- 
cation to  the  council  to  vote  a sum  of  15/.  to 
put  the  carved  screen  and  sittings  in  the 
Mayor’s  aisle  into  a state  of  repair,  the  request 
was  refused. 

Swansea. — Mr.  Pickering,  the  contractor,  is 
completing  arrangements  for  progressing  with 
the  new  docks  here.  Most  of  the  plant  has 
arrived  from  Birkenhead,  and  the  workshops 
are  being  erected.  On  Monday  week,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  dry  dock,  to  be 
called  the  “ Phoenix  Dock,”  was  laid  nearly 
opposite  the  Swansea  pottery. 

Cardiff. — On  Thursday,  last  week,  a meeting 
was  called  very  suddenly,  to  consider  the 
drainage  of  this  town.  It  seems,  according  to 
our  correspondent,  that  there  are  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  the  board  of  health  who  evi- 
dently do  not  belong  to  the  progress  party,  and 
are  very  anxious  to  have  the  town  drained  by 
the  old  brick  drains.  The  idea  of  9 inch  pipes 
seems  to  confuse  them.  There  was  much  said 
at  this  meeting  against  Mr.  Rammell  which 
appeared  quite  uncalled  for,  and  proved  to  be 
of  no  avail,  as  the  local  board  have,  since  this 
meeting,  confirmed  their  decision,  stated  some 
weeks  since  in  The  Builder,  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Rammell’8  plan. 

Holyhead. — In  a recent  quarrying  explosion 
at  Holyhead,  five  tons  of  gunpowder  were  used 
to  detach  a part  of  the  mountain  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  new  breakwater.  The  shot  was 
successful,  though,  as  in  similar  instances,  the 
noise  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. A small  cottage  roof  at  some  dis- 
tance was  protected  with  thick  balks  of  timber 
placed  over  it  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Radford,  to  satisfy  the  proprietor, 
who  was  afraid  of  destruction  to  his  slender 
domicile. 

Chester. — The  people  of  Chester  appear  to 
be  much  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  me- 
tropolitans are  in  with  regard  to  their  river, 
their  drainage,  and  their  water-supply.  They 
are  now  in  a ferment,  and  not  unreasonably, 
as  the  local  Chronicle  observes,  at  a proposal 
to  discharge  the  sewerage  of  Boughton  into 
the  Dee  below  the  causeway.  They  seem  to 
have  had  Mr.  Moffat  down  last  year  to  report 
on  the  solidification  of  the  sewage  matter  of 
the  town ; but  the  town  council  did  not  consi- 
der the  plan  feasible.  The  Chronicle  thinks 
that  surely  a main  drain  could  be  so  formed  as 
only  to  discharge  its  contents  during  ebb  tide, 
when  the  current  would  sweep  away  all  impu- 
rities ; and  that  if  the  present  water  company 
cannot  devise  a plan  of  water  supply  from 
sources  above  or  beyond  the  tidal  and  the 
sewage  influences,  perhaps  a new  company 
might  succeed  in  giving  the  citizens  a purer 
supply. 

Liverpool. — The  dock  trustees,  says  the 
Liverpool  Times,  have  decided  to  erect  the 
warehouses  around  the  Stanley  Dock  with 
vaults,  but  not  to  raise  them  a story  higher. 
The  additional  cost  of  the  vaults  for  one  stack 
would  be  15,000/.  and  the  cost  of  altering  the 
heights  of  the  warehouses  would  be  2,200/. 
increasing  the  entire  cost  of  the  warehouses, 

north  and  south  stacks,  to  162,378 /. The 

first  contract  for  putting  in  the  main  pipes  for 
conveying  water  from  Rivington  to  Liverpool 
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is  now  being  proceeded  with,  on  the  line  of 
road  from  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool  towards 
Stanley.  The  contract  has  been  entered  into 
by  Mr.  Cromp,  from  Derbyshire,  the  distance 
taken  being  a mile  and  a half.  The  necessary 
cutting  has  been  made,  and  the  tubes,  which 
average  2 tons’  weight  each,  are  raised  and 
lowered  to  their  beds  by  means  of  a crane, 
running  on  a railway  above  the  cutting.  They 
are  afterwards  soldered  at  the  joinings,  and 
rendered  water-tight.  The  pipes  are  4 yards 
in  length,  and  3 feet  in  diameter  inside. 

Stafford. — The  new  chapel  at  the  gaol  was 
opened  for  Divine  service  on  Tuesday  week. 
It  is  calculated  to  hold  740  prisoners,  and  is 
built  in  the  Norman  style,  having  open  seats, 
convicts,  and  those  under  sentence  for  long 
imprisonment,  being  confined  within  an  iron 
railing.  The  chapel  is  cruciform,  having  a 
gallery  in  the  south  for  female  prisoners,  shut 
out  from  sight  of  the  men.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  only  on  14th  July  last.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Holme,  of  Liverpool. 
The  female  prison  is  approaching  completion, 
and  it  is  anticipated  will  be  ready  at  least  a 
month  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
on  1st  July  next.  The  whole  has  been  carried 
out  from  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  C.  Trubshaw,  the  county  sur- 
veyor. 

Birmingham. — The  erection  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Balsall  Heath,  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
L.  Pedley,  architect,  is  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  materia]  will  be  brick,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings.  The  church  will  contain  1,113 
seats  for  adults,  613  free.  There  will  be  a 
western  gallery  running  into  the  tower.  The 
height  of  the  nave  will  be  51  feet;  its  length 
77  feet  3 inches,  and  its  breadth  54  feet  4 inches. 
The  height  of  the  tower  will  be  82  feet,  and 
with  highest  spire  the  total  height  94  feet. 
The  following  tenders  for  the  erection  were 
lodged: — 


pleted  by  Messrs.  Barker  and  Fawcett,  and 
delivered  at  the  office  of  the  Board  according  to 
arrangement. 


Uptonb . 


Hardwick  and  Son. . 
Briggs 


.£4,000 

0 

0 

3,965 

7 

11 

3,698 

0 

0 

3,650 

0 

0 

3,585 

0 

0 

3,442 

5 

0 

3,414 

0 

0 

3,307 

0 

0 

2,805 

0 

0 

The  work  tendered  for  includes  45  yards  of 
boundary  walling  with  low  iron  fence  and  pair 
of  folding  gates.  Mr.  Briggs’s  tender  was 
accepted. 

Preston.- — The  enlargement  of  Cannon-street 
chapel  having  been  resolved  on,  and  a premium 
of  10/.  offered  for  the  best  plan  of  enlarge- 
ment, various  plans  were  submitted,  and  one 
selected  by  which  it  is  intended  to  take  out  the 
gable  end  and  fill  up  a vacant  piece  of  land  in 
Cross-street ; to  raise  the  roof,  and  occupy 
the  area  in  front  of  the  chapel  in  Cannon- 
street,  with  two  staircases  to  the  galleries,  and 
a large  open  portico.  The  school- room  under- 
neath the  chapel  will  also  be  improved.  Up- 
wards of  1,000/.  have  been  promised  towards 

me  cost. We  have  been  informed,  says  the 

Preston  Guardian,  that  the  tenders  of  the  fol- 
lowing  persons  have  been  accepted  for  the 
additions  to  Christ  Church : — For  the  ma- 
sonry, Messrs.  Ellis  and  Hinchliff,  Hulme, 
near  Manchester ; for  the  carpenter’s  work, 
Mr.  Ladyman,  Preston ; for  the  plastering  and 
slating,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Grundy;  and  for 
the  plumbing,  glazing,  and  painting,  Mr.  L.  J. 
Hodgson. 

Carlisle.— Contracts  are  about  to  be  entered 
mto  for  building  a new  bridge  over  the  river 
Caldew  at  the  end  of  Mill-street,  thus  con- 
necting Botchergate  with  Caldewgate  by  “ a 
short  cut.”  It  will  prove  of  the  greatest  con- 
venience to  the  public. — Carlisle  Journal. 

Banff.— The  harbour  here,  according  to  the 
local  Journal,  has  been  repaired  at  a cost  of 
about  225/.  About  850  tons  of  material  had 
been  displaced  in  a recent  storm,  and  about  a 
third  of  the  quantity  again  displaced  while  the 
work  was  in  progress.  The  repairs  were  com- 
pleted under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 

atson,  inspector  of  works  for  the  harbour 
trustees. 

Darlington . The  survey  of  Darlington  for 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  has  just  been  cora- 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TEACHING 
DRAWING, 

ESPECIALLY  TO  CHILDREN  AND  UNEDUCATED 
BEGINNERS. 

The  following  remarks  by  the  author  of 
“ Drawing  for  Young  Children,”  have  been 
submitted  to  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  : — 

There  are  two  very  common  mistakes  in 
education. 

1st.  The  supposition  that  the  most  tho- 
roughly logical  and  abstract  arrangement  of  a 
subject  for  the  purposes  of  science  must  be 
the  best  arrangement  of  that  subject  for  tui- 
tion. 

2nd.  The  supposition  that  some  one  method 
of  treating  a subject  is  abstractedly  the  best 
for  the  tuition  of  all  persons,  whether  children, 
youths,  or  adults;  whether  male  or  female: 
whatever  degree  of  knowledge  and  capacity 
they  possess;  whatever  the  purpose  of  their 
learning  the  subject  may  be,  as  artists,  arti- 
sans, or  for  general  improvement ; whatever 
amount  of  time  they  may  be  able  to  devote  to 
it ; the  expense  they  can  afford  and  the  quali- 
fications of  their  teachers.  But  these  points 
must  all  be  taken  into  the  account  before  we 
can  act  for  the  best  in  any  individual  case. 

The  child  has  extraordinary  powers  of  imi- 
tation and  imagination ; his  memory,  atten- 
tion, and  other  faculties  are  quick,  pliant,  but 
extremely  unsteady,  his  demand  for  novelty 
unceasing,  his  hand,  eye,  judgment,  or  rea- 
soning, and  knowledge  extremely  defective  : 
but  all  are  greatly  modified  by  the  favourable 
or  unfavourable  circumstances  under  which  he 
has  been  placed. 

The  youth  is  more  steady  and  attentive,  but 
less  pliant  and  versatile  than  the  child;  his 
love  of  imitation  and  powers  of  imagination 
are  weaker  unless  they  have  been  specially 
cultivated.  His  hand,  eye,  judgment,  and 
knowledge  are  necessarily  improved  by  his 
greater  age;  but  good  or  bad  education  or 
habits  must  have  made  a greater  difference 
between  youths  of  the  same  age  than  is  found 
between  children  of  equal  years. 

In  an  adult  the  habits  of  mind  and  body 
are  often  so  fixed  and  rigid  that  he  does 
not  readily  take  up  a new  subject,  espe- 
cially one  intimately  connected  with  minute 
appreciation  of  objects  by  the  external 
senses,  and  extremely  delicate  muscular 
movements  and  manipulations.  But  he 
may  be  expected  to  be  superior  in  all  that 
depends  mainly  on  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
power  of  attention.  The  differences  between 
adults  must  be  greater  than  those  of  earlier 
ages.  The  artisan,  whose  hand  and  eye  are 
engaged  constantly  on  correct  forms,  will  take 
up  with  elementary  drawing  more  readily  than 
the  highly  educated  man,  whose  hand  and  eye 
have  had  no  particular  training. 

The  great  secret  of  teaching  any  class  or  age 
quickly  and  efficiently,  is  to  teach  such  things 
only  as  that  class  can  thoroughly  understand 
and  relish  ; and  to  teach  them  in  such  a manner 
as  that  they  shall  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  liked,  fixed  firmly  in  the  mind  by  varied 
repetition,  and  rendered  available  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  no  one  plan  can 
meet  these  requirements  without  great  modi- 
fications. 

The  abstract  plan  of  teaching  drawing 
always  recommended,  and  usually  adopted,  by 
masters  who  profess  to  teach  the  subject 
thoroughly  and  systematically,  commences  with 
single  lines,  proceeds  to  mathematical  figures, 
and  goes  on  to  copies  of  outline  drawings, 
from  beautiful  Grecian  abstractions,  which 


The  recommendations  of  this  plan  are 
alleged  to  be 

1st.  Its  simplicity  and  logical  propriety  : 
proceeding  from  the  easiest  and  most  elemen- 
tary to  the  most  complex  and  difficult. 

2nd.  Its  analytical  propriety  : each  part  or 
process  being  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
taken  for  separate  examination,  study,  and 
practice  in  the  order  of  its  difficulty. 

3rd.  It  is  the  pcoce6S  of  the  artist  in  a 
finished  picture. 

4th.  It  is  the  only  sure  and  safe  plan  of  in- 
struction for  all  persons  who  desire  to  attain  a 
mastery  of  art. 

The  following  considerations  are  offered  with 
regard  to  this  plan,  viewed  as  the  sole  proper 
plan  of  teaching  drawing  : — 

1st.  The  abstraction  or  pulling  to  pieces  of 
what  is  naturally  united,  is  not  necessarily  and 
indisputably  a good  under  all  circumstances  of 
tuitipn,  as  is  usually  supposed. 

2nd.  Nature  always  proceeds  by  the  con- 
crete, or  opposite  method,  in  teaching  the 
young  of  all  animals  all  that  they  require,  or 
do  not  know  instinctively  : as,  for  example, 
the  perception  of  external  objects,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  language,  the  management  of  the  body 
in  standing,  walking,  &c.  Every  trade  and 
the  greater  part  of  every  profession  is  learned 
by  the  concrete  or  general,  or  practical  method, 
where  all  essentials  work  together  gradually 
towards  a desired  result.  True  theory,  t.  e. 
science,  can  only  be  a comparatively  small  and 
late  branch  of  tuition  for  the  furtherance  of 
any  practical  art,  used  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting to  rights  or  perfecting  that  knowledge  and 
those  processes  which  must  be  acquired  pre- 
viously in  a thousand  other  ways,  and  thus 
made  part  of  ourselves.  The  concrete  method, 
pursued  alone,  tends  to  low  narrow  views  and 
practice,  and  should  be  elevated  and  system- 
atised by  what  may  be  termed  the  scientific  or 
theoretical,  or  philosophical  or  abstract.  But 
these  terms  merely  signify  refined  abstractions, 
which  necessarily  overlook  (or  omit)  a va6t 
number  of  particulars  which  are  quite  essential 
to  the  acquisition  or  practice  of  any  art,  pro- 
fession, or  trade. 

3rd.  Perfect  lines,  mathematical  figures,  ex- 
quisite abstract  Grecian  forms,  &c.  according 
to  the  above  plan,  cannot  be  drawn  by  the 
young  beginner,  or  by  any  beginner  in  any 
assignable  reasonable  time,  and  would  take 
long  even  for  the  cleverest. 

A clear  decided  line  is  not  an  elementary 
subject.  The  beginner  is  undecided  in  every 
thing  he  does : his  lines  and  his  drawing 
generally  must,  therefore,  partake  of  this  inde- 
cision. A round-about,  clumsy  imitation  is 
all  that  he  can  understand,  and  all  that  should 
be  at  first  required  of  him.  Correctness  of 
line  implies  correctness  of  eye,  steadiness  of 
hand,  and  entire  appreciation  of  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done,  and  the  manner  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  This  must  be  the  result  of  previous 
training  and  tolerably  matured  powers,  and  is 
surely  not  work  for  a young  beginner,  whose 
drawing  should  be  all  of  a piece,  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  rude,  unsettled  state  of  mind  ; 
without  finery  in  one  part  and  rags  in  the 
rest,  like  a May-day  chimney-sweep. 

4th.  It  would  be  unnecessary  in  the  first 
stage  of  Art,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  have 
perfection  in  one  part  while  the  rest  is  neg- 
lected, unknown,  or  imperfect.  It  is  best  that 
the  progress  in  acquisition  and  mental  and 
bodily  training  should  take  place  equably, 
until  the  pupil  shall  be  fit  for  artistic  edu- 
cation. 

5th.  This  plan,  if  begun  too  soon,  would 
check  the  general  progress  of  the  pupil  as  a 
rational  being,  for  the  chance  of  giving  some 
amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  before  it  is 
wanted. 

6th.  It  would  tend  to  benumb  or  contract 


.nmnioto  \ I the  hiSher  Acuities,  which  would  thus  be  kept 

^fSt  Sia"e'  The  second  ,sta£e  I 30  lonS  in  abeyance  as  to  be  unable  to  act 


includes  drawing  from  more  complicated 
Grecian  models,  both  in  outline  and  with 
shading  ; and  explains,  and  enforces  by  prac- 
tice, the  laws  of  light  and  shade.  “ Colour, 
(which  is  rarely  taught  systematically),  inven- 
tion, composition,  and  the  highest  branches 
do  not  appear  to  form  part  of  elementary 
tuition.” 


when  the  late  period  for  attending  to  them 
shall  have  arrived. 

7th.  It  would  soon  tire  and  disgust  the 
pupil. 

8th.  It  is  unreal,  that  is,  it  has  little  imme- 
diate connection  with  such  nature  or  such 
external  objects  as  the  pupil  understands. 

9th.  It  would  consume  much  time  even  of 
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those  few  beginners  who  could  manage  it : 
and  if  the  pupil  has  but  a very  limited  time 
(which  is  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of 
those  for  whom  elementary  drawipg  is  de- 
sirable), all  is  consumed  in  what  is  of  no  prac- 
tical use,  unless  he  goes  much  further.  The 
brief  period  of  instruction  which  can  generally 
be  afforded  had  better  be  restricted  to  the  rude 
but  intelligible  imitation  of  such  realities  as 
can  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  intelligibly 
imitated  by  such  a pupil,  and  are  of  direct 
use.  By  commencing  in  a general  and  prac- 
tical way,  all  the  faculties,  the  hand  and  the 
eye  get  a little  equable  training  together ; 
they  learn  to  work  together.  Six  lessons  on 
this  plan  would  be  of  some  practical  use;  and 
a twelvemonth’s  instruction,  twice  a week, 
would  be  of  real  service  to  every  artisan  : 
whereas,  the  same  time  spent  in  lines  and 
mathematical  figures  alone  would  be  of  very 
small  service  to  the  workman. 

When  rude,  clumsy  representation  will  suf- 
fice, and  there  is  not  time  for  anything  higher 
(which  must  be  the  case  with  nine-tenths  of 
the  people),  give  that  power,  and  do  not  try 
to  make  a foundation  when  there  is  not  time 
to  construct  even  a cellar.  A straw  hut  is 
better  than  an  incipient  palace.* 


THE  CRYPT  OF  GERRARD’S  HALL, 
BASING-LANE,  CITY. 

At  a time  when  London  merchants  were  not 
so  numerous  as  at  the  present  day,  and  when 
strength  of  hand  and  strength  of  walls  were 
necessary  to  guard  their  goods  and  honest 
gains,  it  is  recorded  that  in  A.D.  1244  and 
1245  Johan  Gysors  filled  the  office  of  lord 
mayor  of  London  ; in  1259  John  Gysors,  and 
in  1311  Johan  Guysors  filled  the  same  im- 
portant office.  These  names,  although  different 
in  the  spelling,  refer  no  doubt  to  members  of 
the  same  family,  who  with  honour  and  dignity 
served  the  chief  office  of  magistracy  of  London 
at  the  remote  period  alluded  to,  and  are  said 
to  have  erected  a building  on  this  spot,  which 
most  likely  served  as  a residence  and  ware- 
house for  the  then  scarce  and  valuable  goods 
imported  at  intervals  from  the  East.  To  this 
purpose  it  was  applied  for  several  centuries, 
and  eventually  was  transformed  into  a hostelry. 
The  beauty  of  proportion  and  careful  construc- 
tion of  this  crypt  induce  manyof  the  present  day 
to  doubt  if  it  was  ever  intended  for  other  than 
ecclesiastical  purposes  : but  we  have  no  tradi- 
tion of  its  being  so  used  ; and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  edifice  was  erected  by  a 
wealthy  London  merchant,  at  a time  when 
English  architects  were  remarkable  for  purity 
of  design  and  decoration,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly applied  to  buildings  intended  for 
both  religious  and  domestic  purposes.  In 
course  of  time  the  name  of  this  hall  has  be- 
come changed  from  Gisors’  to  Gerrard’s  Hall — 
by  no  means  a greater  alteration  than  has 
happened  to  many  places  adjoining.  Before 
the  fire  of  London  this  ancient  structure  would 
undoubtedly  possess  many  of  its  original 
features,  and  would  even,  when  old  buildings 
were  more  numerous  than  now,  present  an  ap- 
pearance which  would  attract  attention.  Here, 
as  in  connection  with  other  old  places,  a tradi- 
tion is  attached  which  became  more  and  more 
remarkable  as  time  rolled  on.  In  the  days  of 
Stowe  it  was  by  many  believed  that  Gerrard’s 
Hall  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  a giant, 
who  used  a pole  in  the  wars  40  feet  long  and 
15  inches  round,  and  whose  skull  being  found 
would  hold  five  pecks,  and  that  his  thigh  bone 
was  6 feet  long;  and  one  of  his  teeth  weighed  ten 
pounds  Troy.  Respecting  this  staff,  which  was 
probably  the  parish  may-pole,  Stowe  says : “On 
the  south  side  of  this  lane  is  one  great  house  of 
old  time,  builded  upon  arched  vaults,  and 
with  arched  gate  of  stone  brought  from  Cane, 
in  Normandy.  The  same  is  now  a common 
ostery,  for  receit  of  travellers,  commonly 
and  corruptly  called  Gerrard’s  Hall,  of  a giant 
said  to  have  dwelled  there.  In  the  high  roofed 
hall  of  this  house  sometime  stoud  a large  fire- 
pole,  which  reached  to  the  roof  thereof,  and  by 
some  said  to  be  one  of  the  staves  used  by 
Gerrard  in  the  warres,  near  which  there  stood 
also  a ladder  of  the  same  length,  which  (as 


they  said)  served  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
staife.  Of  later  years  this  hall  is  altered  in 
building,  and  divers  rooms  are  made  in  it; 
notwithstanding  the  pole  is  removed  to  one 
corner  of  the  hall,  and  theladder  hanged  broken 
upon  a wall  of  the  yard,  the  hostler  of  that 
house  said  to  me  the  pole  lacked  half  a foot  of 
40  feet  in  length.  I measured  the  circum- 
ference, and  found  it  15  inches.  Reason  of 
the  pole  could  the  master  of  the  hostlery  give 
me  none,  but  bade  me  read  the  great  Chronicles, 
for  there  he  heard  of  it.”  “ This,”  continues 
the  honest  historian,  “ seemed  to  me  insuffi- 
cient, for  he  meant  the  description  of  Britain, 
for  the  most  part  drawne  out  of  John  Ley- 
land  ( borrowed  of  myself),  and  placed  before 
‘ Reyne  Wolf’s  Chronicle.’”  The  Great  Fire 
of  1666  destroyed  all  the  ancient  “ostery,” 
except  the  crypt,  and  about  8 or  9 feet  of  the 
wall  at  the  part  next  the  stable  yard.  The 
Basing-lane  front  was  built  soon  after  the  fire, 
and  presented  no  remarkable  feature,  except 
the  effigy  of  Gerrard,  the  giant,  which  was 
until  the  last  few  days  stationed  in  a niche 
above  the  entrance.  This  figure  may  be  the 
work  of  the  same  artist  who  carved  Gog  and 
Magog,  in  Guildhall.  The  crypt,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  remains  in  London  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century,  has  a modern 
entrance  in  the  passage  of  the  tavern.  The 
original  doorway  is  in  Basing-lane.  On  the 
left  wall  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  crypt  are 
several  merchants’  brands  cut  in  the  wall,  a 
cross  of  Calvary,  and  a portion  of  an  unfinished 
legend  in  black  letter.  The  adjoining  en- 
graving is  a copy,  on  a reduced  scale,  of  a 
selection  from  them.  The  crypt,  notwith- 
standing its  great  antiquity,  is  so  remarkably 
perfect,  and  so  elegant  and  picturesque,  that  its 
demolition,  if  unavoidable,  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
gretted hereafter.  The  crypt  is  formed  by  six 
centre  and  eleven  side  columns  and  arches  of 
Caen  stone;  the  roof  is  beautifully  filled  in  with 
small  squares  of  chalk.  The  side  columns,  as 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  engravings,  are 
much  narrower  than  the  centre  ones,  and  have 
been  worked  in  oblong  stones,  a portion  of 
which  is  inserted  in  the  wall : at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  crypt  is  a window  and  door, 
of  about  the  date  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  look  into  an  arched  chamber  adjoining 
the  vaults  of  the  church  of  St.  Mildred. 
During  the  occupation  of  Gerrard’s  Hall  by 
Mr.  Younghusband  the  crypt  was  used  as  a 
wine  cellar ; it  has  now  been  entirely  cleared 
out,  and  3 or  4 feet  of  rubbish  taken  away  by 
direction  of  Mr.  Bunning,  the  city  architect, 
who  has,  since  our  drawing  was  taken,  also 
opened  the  original  windows,  and  enabled  the 
curious  to  take  a last  peep  at  this  interesting 
relic.  The  crypt  is  in  the  line  of  the  new  street 
from  the  Monument  to  St.  Paul’s.  Mr.  Bun- 
ning was  anxious  to  save  it,  but  by  wbat  he 
now  says  we  fear  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 


THE  NEW  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PRACTICAL  ART. 

The  superintendents  of  the  Government 
Department  of  Practical  Art,  Messrs.  Cole  and 
Redgrave,  have  addressed  a letter  to  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Henley, 
M.P.)  on  the  duties  of  the  “ Department  of 
Practical  Art,”  lately  established ; and  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  directed  that  the  same 
should  be  communicated  to  the  managing 
committees  of  the  local  branch  schools  of  de- 
sign for  their  information. 

The  art-superintendents,  in  this  initiative 
letter,  submit  that  a leading  principle  of  its 
future  management  should  be  the  endeavour 
to  make  the  department,  as  far  as  practicable, 
self-supporting  in  all  its  branches. 

On  the  subject  of  “ elementary  instruction  in 
drawing  and  modelling  ” — the  education  of  the 
eye  and  hand — they  say,  as  we  have  often  said, 
that  drawing,  being  in  fact  an  indispensable 
branch  of  good  general  education,  if  mechanics’ 
institutes,  schools  in  connection  with  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  for  Education,  and 
other  educational  institutions  for  various  classes 
of  the  community,  were  to  extend  elementary 
instruction  in  the  knowledge  of  form,  a certain 
amount  of  such  elementary  training  might  also 
usefully  be  given  in  the  schools  of  design 


without  necessarily  creating  a separate  insti- 
tution for  the  purpose.  That  the  successful 
establishment  of  elementary  schools,  however, 
is  the  only  sure  basis  in  founding  future 
schools  of  design,  or  higher  schools  of  Orna- 
mental art,  and  that  the  extension  of  such 
elementary  schools  may  become  a very  im- 
portant branch  of  this  new  department ; for 
that,  unless  the  public  itself,  as  consumers, 
are  sufficiently  educated  to  appreciate  improved 
art  in  manufactures,  it  will  not  be  the  interest 
of  manufacturers  to  aim  at  its  production,  and 
the  labours  of  this  department  must  be  in  some 
measure  fruitless. 

On  the  subject  of  higher  instruction  in 
ornamental  art,  the  art  superintendents  pre- 
sent a table,  showing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
general  statistics  of  the  schools  of  design;  and 
very  curious  these  are. 

They  recommend  a decrease  of  central  and 
an  increase  of  local  authority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  provincial  schools  of  design,  the 
influence  of  which  the  local  managers  might 
extend,  especially  by  connecting  elementary 
schools  with  them.  The  number  of  schools 
of  design  or  branch  schools  for  ornamental 
art,  supported  by  the  Government  grant  sys- 
tem, they  think,  has  reached  its  extreme  limits, 
but  it  is  not  intended  to  act  strictly  on  this 
conclusion  in  the  grants  of  next  year.  To 
promote  self-reliance  and  increase  local  in- 
terest, they  recommend  moderate  local  taxation 
in  connection  with  that  for  art-museums, 
with  which  the  schools  of  design  should  be 
associated. 

Attention  is  then  pointed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  third  or  highest  division  of  the 
new  department,  namely,  that  of  the  “ prac- 
tical improvement  of  manufactures,”  or  the 
practical  application  of  the  artistic  powers 
acquired  by  the  pupil  to  the  exigencies  of 
manufacture  by  a study  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture  and  the  practice  of 
design  for  individual  branches  of  industry, 
and  of  decorative  art  in  its  various  branches. 

The  first  step  towards  this,  they  remark,  is 
to  place  before  the  student  fine  examples  of 
what  has  been  already  accomplished  in  his 
art,  and  to  instruct  him  in  their  principles, 
their  beauties,  and  their  imperfections.  The 
formation  of  classes  of  competent  students  for 
actual  practice  is  suggested ; and  in  organising 
these,  it  is  recommended  that  deference  should 
be  paid  to  the  practical  experience  of  manu- 
facturers, and  pains  taken  to  induce  them  to 
contribute  their  indispensable  practical  know- 
ledge to  aid  the  development  of  this  branch  of 
the  institution. 


The  Works  engaged  in  by  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt. — The  present  Viceroy  has 
spent  70,000/.  in  making  a carriage-road  across 
the  Desert  to  Suez,  and  large  sums  in  improv- 
ing the  Nile  navigation.  His  new  undertak- 
ing, the  construction  of  a railroad  from  Alex- 
andria to  Cairo,  will,  it  is  said,  probably  cost  a 
million  sterling.  The  works  are  progressing, 
rapidly  : nearly  14  miles  of  the  embankments 
have  been  completed,  and  about  10,000  men 
are  at  present  employed  along  the  line.  It  is 
probable  the  Pacha  will  insist  on  a distribution 
of  the  labour  along  the  entire  distance,  as  he 
is  desirous  Cairo  should  equally  share  with 
Alexandria  the  advantage  of  early  communica- 
tion with  the  interior.  Through  the  Delta  to 
Bennah,  and  thence  to  Cairo,  a distance  of 
about  70  miles,  the  labour  required  in  forma- 
tion will  be  comparatively  light,  owing  to  the 
existence  of  a well-formed  macadamized  road 
for  most  of  the  way,  and  a great  portion  of 
which,  with  slight  alterations,  will  serve  to  lay 
the  “permanent  way”  on.  The  works  are 
being  pressed  on  with  great  vigour,  and  3,000 
men,  drafted  from  the  6hips  of  war  in  har- 
bour (which  have  been  laid  up),  have  been  sent 
to  aid  in  and  to  hasten  their  completion. 

British  Museum. — The  annual  accounts 
have  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Commons. 
The  estimate  for  year  ending  31st  March, 
1853,  is  52,343 /.  The  sum  granted  for  the 
year  expiring  was  46,824/.  In  course  of  last 
year  the  number  of  readers  to  the  reading- 
rooms  was  78,419, — on  an  average  269  per 
diem.  Each  reader  had  consulted  on  an  average 
five  vols.  per  diem. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE  BATHS  AT  BUXTON. 

The  builders  have  commenced  their  work 
here.  The  old  buildings  have  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  “ Natural  Wing  ” (so  called 
from  the  waters  famed  for  their  medical  pro- 
perties issuing  from  the  limestone  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Crescent,  at  an  unvary- 
ing temperature  a little  above  84  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit)  is  rapidly  progressing.  The  baths 
are  being  erected  in  two  distinct  buildings, 
the  “Natural  Wing”  and  the  “Hot  Wing,” 
separated  by  the  crescent  and  St.  Ann’s  Hotel, 
and  comprising,  on  the  ground  floor  of  the 
buildings,  private  and  public  hot  medicated 
baths,  cold  plunging  baths,  douche  baths, 
men  and  women’s  charity  baths, — the  latter 
specially  devoted  gratuitously  to  the  accom- 
modation of  the  afflicted  poor  by  the  desire  of 
the  owner  of  Buxton— the  l)uke  of  Devon- 
shire. The  style  of  architecture  selected  is 
Italian  : fountains  and  sculpture  are  promised. 
In  the  rear  of  the  “ Hot  Wing  ” building  a 
garden  of  considerable  extent  is  provided. 
Two  different  modes  of  construction  have  been 
recommended  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Henry 
Currey,  involving  the  use  of  different  materials; 
the  “ Natural  Wing,”  of  the  stone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  “ Hot  Wing,”  of  iron  and  glass. 
Both  buildings  will  be  covered  with  the  ridge 
and  furrow  roof.  The  houses  in  the  crescent 
are  undergoing  alterations,  and  the  approaches 
to  the  new  park  have  been  commenced. 
Messrs.  Sanders  and  Woolcott,  of  London, 
are  the  contractors  for  the  works.  The  laying 
out  of  the  park  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  ; and  commodious  villa  residences  are 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  with  a view  of  afford- 
ing additional  accommodation  to  those  gentry 
who  resort  to  Buxton,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  virtues  of  its  hot  springs,  but  the  surround- 
ing country.  This  enterprise  is  being  carried 
out  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 


THE  ARTISTS'  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  DINNER. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  held  on  the  3rd  inst. 
at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  was  presided  over 
by  Lord  Carlisle,  and  was  eminently  success- 
ful : the  muster,  too,  was  larger  than  usual,  and 
included  many  leading  painters,  sculptors,  and 
architects.  We  made  no  list  at  the  time,  but 
may  mention  as  occurring  to  us  Sir  Charles  L. 
Eastlake,  Sir  Walter  James,  Sir  W.  Ross,  Sir 
C.  Barry,  Messrs.  Cockerell,  Uwins,  Roberts, 
Leslie,  Hardwick,  Fowler,  R.  Chambers  of 
Edinburgh,  Angell,  Creswick,  S.  Lahee,  E.  W. 
Cooke,  Mann,  Penrose,  Weekes,  D.  Wyatt, 
Denham,  Godwin,  Evan  Thomas,  F.  Pickersgill’ 
Bellamy.  Lord  Carlisle’s  address  was  polished 
and  elegant,  as  his  addresses  always  are.  In 
the  course  of  it  he  said, — 

“ Not  to  mention  the  changes  of  taste  and 
the  caprices  of  fashion,  you  must  know  well 
that  it  comes  within  the  range  of  probability, 
nay,  often  within  the  range  of  your  own  expe- 
rience, that  the  cold  grasp  of  disease  will  palsy 
the  fingers  that  have  shed  their  witcheries  over 
the  glowing  landscape,  and  handed  down  to 
distant  ages  the  lineaments  and  features  of 
those  who  are  most  renowned  and  most  en- 
deared to  us — the  fingers  that  have  fixed  the 
fleeting  traits  of  character,  worked  out  the 
mysterious  treasury  of  passion  and  feeling, 
breathed  life  into  the  glowing  marble,  and  in 
the  service  of  our  solemn  temples,  our  glitter- 
ing palaces,  and  stately  halls,  have  rendered 
architecture  the  fitting  framework  and  sister  of 
the  other  arts.  You  know  well  that  time  when 
age  dims  the  eye,  and  dulls  the  fancy  at  the 
sudden  touch  of  disease— when  the  failure  of 
the  nerves,  and  all  the  other  incidents  to  which 
flesh  is  heir,  have  prevented  the  cunning  of  the 
hand  from  giving  any  longer  effect  to  the  glow- 
ing conceptions  of  the  brain.  I take  up  the 
paper  which  has  been  placed  in  my  hands  to- 
day, and  I find  among  the  dry  details  of  this 
institution,  many  items  calculated  to  impart  to 
it  a deep  and  affecting  interest.  I find  that 
during  the  year  just  past,  the  societyhas  relieved 
63  cases,  involving  an  expenditure  of  upwards 
of  800^  Among  the  recipients  of  your  bounty 
1 find  “ a distinguished  artist,”  “ a highly  ta- 
lented artist,”  “ the  widow  of  a miniature 


painter,”  “ the  widow  of  a landscape  painter,” 
“an  architect  and  draughtsman,”  “ the  widow 
of  a portrait  painter,”  “ the  daughter  of  an  his- 
torical engraver,”  and  many  others  of  the  same 
class,  who  have  been  relieved  as  far  as  the 
means  of  the  institution  would  permit.  As  to 
the  toast  which  I last  proposed,  “ The  Army 
and  Navy,”  you  are  aware  that  for  the  shattered 
limbs  and  declining  years  of  our  naval  and 
military  veterans  this  country  has  provided 
noble  and  costly  receptacles  to  shield  their 
declining  years;  but  you  are  also  aware,  and 
I say  it  not  as  a matter  of  complaint,  but  of 
fact,  that  for  the  votaries  of  art,  the  peaceful 
votaries  of  the  fine  arts,  no  such  provision  is 
made.  Painting  has  not  her  Chelsea,  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  have  not  their  Green- 
wich. They  may  be  employed  during  their 
years  of  health  and  vigour  in  commemorating 
deeds  of  valour,  and  in  transmitting  the  linea- 
ments and  forms  of  successful  conquerors  to 
distant  ages.  Alexanders  may  still  draw  after 
them  their  Apelles  in  their  train ; but  with  re- 
spect to  the  fine  arts,  for  sheltering  their 
broken  fortunes  they  must  rely,  not  on  na- 
tions, but  individuals,— not  on  the  public,  but 
on  their  patrons,— not  on  England,  but  on 
you.” 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain : the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  about  560/.  It  is  an 
admirable  charity,  well  deserving  extensive 
support. 


THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN 
ART. 

The  jury  of  selection  have  this  year  exer- 
cised great  strictness  in  the  examination  of 
works  sent  for  admission,  a sort  of  reaction  on 
the  proceeding  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
result  is  most  serious  to  individuals,  but  will 
probably  be  useful  to  art.  Out  of  3,500  works 
of  art  sent  in,  1757  (half)  have  been  admitted. 
These  consist  of  1,280  pictures,  270  statues, 
busts,  &c.  66  architectural  works,  98  engrav- 
ings, and  the  remainder  are  lithographs.  Fore- 
most amongst  the  pictures  stands  one  by 
Horace  Vernet,  an  episode  in  the  last  expedi- 
tion against  Rome.  The  sky  is  dark  and 
cloudy,  with  a single  band  of  light  on  the  edge 
of  the  horizon.  About  the  middle  of  the  pic- 
ture, a small  fort,  half  ruined  by  the  bombard- 
ment, reflects  the  last  rays  of  that  sun  which 
so  many  men  will  never  see  again.  On  the 
right,  flashes  of  flame  and  masses  of  smoke 
show  the  combat  raging.  In  the  foreground 
are  a number  of  groups  full  of  animation. 
Tibdre  dans  Vile  de  Capre'e,  by  M.  Gendron  ; 
Les  Honneurs  rendus  aux  Comtes  d’Egmont  et 
de  Horn,  by  M.  Gallait ; two  pictures  from  the 
New  Testament,  by  M.  Landelle ; Ulnondation, 
by  M.  Antigua;  and  Un  Ange  Dfchu,  by  M. 
Yvon,  are  amongst  the  pictures  which  are  well 
spoken  of.  Amongst  the  architectural  works, 
few  as  they  are,  there  are  four  more  designs 
for  the  completion  of  the  Louvre.  The  deter- 
mination of  this  question,  by  the  appointment 
of  M.  Visconti  to  carry  out  his  design,  will  be 
quite  a loss  to  the  architects  of  France,  who 
have  been  exercising  themselves  upon  it  for 
several  years  past.  The  Revue  des  Beaux  Arts 
says  that  the  Government  propose  to  set  up  a 
representation  of  the  intended  constructions, 
full  size,  at  a cost  of  about  80,000  francs 
(3,200/.),  in  carpentry  and  painted  canvas,  so 
that  the  effect  may  be  judged  of.  The  presi- 
dent has  made  purchases  at  the  exhibition  to 
the  extent  of  30,000  francs  (1,200/.). 


Prevention  of  Sand  Deposits. — Mr. 
W.  Cole,  of  Birkenhead,  and  Mr.  A.  Holt, 
have  patented  an  improved  method  of  prevent- 
ing and  removing  the  deposit  of  sand,  mud,  or 
silt,  in  tidal  rivers,  in  certain  cases,  and  also  in 
harbours,  docks,  basins,  guts,  or  other  chan- 
nels, communicating  with  the  sea  through 
tidal  rivers,  or  otherwise,  the  same  being  ap- 
plicable in  certain  cases  to  other  rivers  or 
moving  waters. 

Westminster  New  Bridge.— The  re- 
port of  the  Westminster  Bridge  Co  mmis- 
sion  has  been  published.  Having  already 
informed  our  readers  of  its  resolutions  and 
conclusions,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to 
repeat  them. 


ST.  JOHN’S  GATE,  CLERKENWELL. 
The  history  of  this  gate,  and  the  priory 
to  which  it  belonged,  has  been  recently  set 
forth  by  Mr.  B.  Foster,  the  present  occupant 
of  the  building.*  It  is  the  last  remaining 
portal  of  the  monastic  buildings  once  so 
numerous  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
and  originally  formed  the  grand  south  entrance 
to  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  writer  sketches  that  movement  which 
brought  into  existence  bodies  of  persons, 
humble  in  their  origin,  who  yet  attained  a 
position,  and  wielded  a power,  which  the 
church  itself  bowed  to,  and  royalty  readily 
respected.  Following  the  order  from  its  first 
formation  as  early  as  the  year  1048,  when  a 
hospital  was  instituted  in  Jerusalem  by  some 
pious  Italian  merchants,  and  (a  monastery 
having  been  attached  to  it)  dedicated  to  Saint 
John,  not,  as  Hallam  tells  us,  either  the  Evan- 
gelist, or  the  Baptist ; but  a certain  Cypriot, 
surnamed  “ The  Charitable,”  who,  in  the  7th 
century,  when  Jerusalem  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens,  sent  money  and  provi- 
sions to  the  afflicted  Christians ; but  whom, 
subsequently  on  the  order  becoming  military, 
the  knights  renounced,  placing  themselves 
under  the  tutelage  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  monks  made  it  their  business  at  first  to 
devote  themselves  to  ministering  to  the  sick 
and  needy,  but  through  the  Crusades,  when 
the  profession  of  the  soldier  became  amalga- 
mated with  that  of  the  ecclesiastic,  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  became  rich  and  famous,  wealth 
pouring  in  upon  them.  No  less  than  19,000 
lordships  or  manors  were  in  their  possession 
in  Christendom  alone,  and  monastic  institu- 
tions bearing  their  name  were  founded  in 
various  cities  throughout  Europe.  Their  final 
extinction  as  the  Knights  of  Malta  did  not 
occur  till  1798.  Consequent  on  the  wide 
spreading  of  this  order  was  the  establishment 
by  Jordan  Brisset  and  his  wife  Muriel,  about 
the  year  1100,  of  this  hospital  at  Clerkenwell, 
which  speedily  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  in  the  metropolis  or  its 
environs.  The  Priory  Church  was  dedicated 
by  Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
year  1185,  and  from  this  a steady  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  seems  to  have  attended  it,  the 
importance  of  the  body  being  greatly  increased 
by  the  downfall  of  the  Templars,  all  the  lands 
and  revenues  of  that  order  being,  at  a council 
held  at  Vienna,  1324,  given  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  called  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Butin  1381  Wat  Tyler’s 
insurrection  broke  out,  and  was  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences  to  this  wealthy  and 
powerful  body.  An  immense  assemblage  of 
persons,  on  the  13th  of  June,  attacked  the 
Priory,  which  they  fired,  and  at  the  same  time 
beheaded  the  prior,  together  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  two  others  on 
Tower-hill.  The  work  of  restoration  was, 
however,  soon  commenced,  but  the  house  was 
not  fully  rebuilt  till  123  years  after,  the  com- 
pletion being  effected,  1504,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Docwra,  the  then  prior.  It  enjoyed  its  con- 
sequence until  the  year  1540,  when  the  king, 
Henry  "VIII.  having  already  destroyed  many 
similar  establishments,  prompted  by  the  wealth 
of  the  order,  doomed  this  to  destruction. 

Five  years  subsequent  to  its  suppression 
the  site  and  precinct  of  the  Priory  were  granted 
to  John  Lord  Lisle,  for  his  service  as  high 
admiral,  the  building  being  preserved  so  long 
as  the  king  required,  “to  be  used  as  a store- 
house for  his  toils  and  tents  for  hunting,  and 
for  the  wars.”  After  his  death  the  Priory 
Church  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
the  Lord  Protector  to  the  king,  Edward  VI. 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a magnificent 
palace  for  himself  in  the  Strand,  which  he 
called  Somerset  House  (alluded  to  in  a recent 
number  of  this  journal),  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  the  buildings,  by  undermining  and 
blowing  them  up  with  gunpowder.  It  is  pro- 
bable the  gate,  now  standing,  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate  but  from  its  serving  to 
define  the  property.  Upon  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  and  the  accession  of  Mary,  the 
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Priory  experienced  some  slight  return  to  its 
former  greatness.  Part  of  the  choir  which  re- 
mained, with  some  side  chapels,  was  closed  up 
at  the  west  end  by  Cardinal  Pool  (or  Pole)  and 
otherwise  repaired.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  being 
made  prior.  Its  existence,  however,  was  but 
short-lived,  as  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  the 
order  was  again  suppressed.  In  1604  a grant 
was  made  by  James  I.  to  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham 
for  his  life  of  the  south  gate  of  the  Priory  ; and 
by  letters  patent  of  the  same  monarch,  dated 
May  9th,  1607,  the  site  or  house  of  the  late 
hospital,  with  all  the  precincts  of  the  same,  con- 
taining about  five  acres,  was  granted  to  Ralph 
Freeman  and  his  heirs,  the  choir  passing  by 
deed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  Lord 
Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  it  became  the  property  of 
Robert  Bruce,  Earl  of  Elgin,  by  virtue  of  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  by  whom  it  was  converted  into  a 
private  chapel,  for  many  years  after  known  as 
the  Aylesbury  Chapel  (the  title  of  their  eldest 
60n),  the  estates  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  this  family  for  upwards  of  a century. 
In  the  year  1721  they  were  purchased 
by  Simon  Michell,  who,  in  1723,  repaired 
and  enlarged  the  chapel,  building  the  present 
west  front,  and  reroofing  the  whole,  then  dis- 
posed of  the  church,  vaults,  vestry-room,  the 
ground  adjacent,  and  two  messuages  in  St. 
John-street,  for  the  sum  of  2,950/.  to  the 
Commissioners  for  Building  Fifty  New 
Churches ; and  the  structure,  after  enrolment 
in  Chancery,  and  consecration  by  Edmund 
Gibson,  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  was  declared 
to  be  a parish  church  for  ever,  styled  The 
Church  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex. 

We  have  now  come  to  that  period  when 
“ The  pen  does  truly  supersede  the  sword.” 
Edward  Cave,  occupying  St.  John’s  Gate  as  a 
residence  and  printing-house,  thence  issued, 
January  1731,  that  first,  more  worthy,  crusade 
made  by  our  serial  literature  against  ignorance 
and  vice,  in  the  shape  of  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  which  still  maintains  its  position 
among  our  monthly  publications,  and  from 
which  the  word  “magazine,”  as  applied  to 
periodical  literature,  originated.  From  Cave’s 
connection  with  the  Gate,  it  became  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  literati  of  the  time,  Savage, 


Goldsmith,  Garrick,  Lauder,  Boswell,  and 
Johnson,  being  continually  found  there  ; but 
soon  after  his  death,  in  January  1754,  it  was 
converted  into  a tavern,  and  as  such  is  still 
used. 

Mr.  Foster  gives  some  description  of  the  re- 
mains which  time  and  modern  improvement  in 
unqualified  hands  have  yet  left  of  this  ancient 
land-mark  in  the  history  of  our  country.  It 
appears  such  was  its  condition  when  the 
Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, that  a survey  was  made  by  the  district 
surveyor,  and  notice  given  to  repair  it,  as 
being  dangerous.  Through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  to  whom,  by  the  way, 
the  work  is  very  properly  dedicated,  for  his 
praiseworthy  exertions  in  endeavouring  to  pre- 
serve this  monument  of  past  ages,  a com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  a sufficiency  of  funds 
raised  to  put  the  exterior,  at  least,  into  a safe 
state;  and  it  is  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  public 
attention  generally  to  the  structure,  that  means 
may  be  found  for  completing  the  restoration 
under  proper  advice,  that  Mr.  Foster  has  pub- 
lished this,  his  “ Labour  of  Love.” 

We  annex  engravings  of  the  crypt  beneath 
St.  John’s  Church,  part  of  the  ancient  priory  ; 
and  of  some  fragments  connected  with  the 
gate.  
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A Treatise  on  Arithmetic.  By  J.  R.  Young, 
late  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast 
College.  Weale,  1852. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid  for  Beginners.  By 
Jacob  Lowres.  Longman,  Brown,  and 
Green,  1852. 

The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  105  rudi- 
mentary works  by  good  authorities  in  their  re- 
spective arts  or  sciences  published  by  Mr. 
Weale  for  the  public  instruction.  It  is  a 
worthy  addition  to  its  precursors,  being  clear, 
comprehensive,  and  to  the  point.  It  may  well 
supersede  in  schools  some  of  the  more  costly 
and  cumbersome  books  there  used. 

Mr.  Lowres’s  “ Euclid,”  too,  has  our  wel- 
come. Geometry  has  been  justly  termed  “ the 
very  handle  of  philosophy,”  but  we  fear  it  is  a 
handle  not  so  often  laid  hold  of  as  it  ought  to 
be  from  its  supposed  roughness.  Here,  then, 


is  the  first  book  of  that  involved  mystery  re- 
duced into  a simple,  concise,  yet  correct  form  : 
the  substitution  of  words  for  the  signs  more 
ordinarily  used  serves  further  to  simplify  it. 


^tecrflama. 

Architectural  Congress  at  North- 
ampton.— The  invitations  for  the  14th,  sent 
by  order  of  the  Architectural  Committee  to  the 
various  societies  which  are  in  union  with  the 
Northampton  society,  have  been  in  almost 
every  instance  cordially  responded  to.  The 
Oxford  Architectural,  the  Bedfordshire,  the 
Sussex,  the  Ecclesiological,  and  the  Yorkshire 
society  will  all  send  representatives.  The  Insti- 
tute of  Scottish  Architects  have,  as  we  men- 
tioned, deputed  two  of  their  members  to  attend. 
Professor  Willis,  who  was  expected  to  deliver 
a lecture  at  the  evening  meeting,  is  prevented 
going;  but  the  subject  of  Round  Churches, 
for  the  English  and  foreign,  will  be  taken  up 
by  Mr.  E.  Sharpe.  Mr.  Poole  has  also  pro- 
mised a paper  on  the  Restoration  of  Churches, 
with  reference  to  St. Sepulchre’s.  Mr.  Franklin 
Hudson  will  probably  read  a notice  on  the 
Memorial  Brasses  of  Northamptonshire. 

Upton-on-Severn  Bridge  Competi- 
tion, Worcestershire. — Nineteen  plans 
have  been  sent  in  competition  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  this  bridge,  in  accordance  with  the 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  our  pages ; 
but  the  committee  appointed  by  the  county 
magistrates  have  not  yet  reported  upon  them. 
At  the  Quarter  Sessions,  on  Monday,  the  5th 
inst.  it  was  agreed,  that,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience to  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Upton,  a temporary  wooden  bridge  should  be 
erected  over  the  river,  a little  above  the  present 
old  stone  one,  which  is  being  taken  down. 

Defective  Reservoirs.  — Near  Alve- 
church,  according  to  a Worcester  paper,  one 
of  the  sluices  of  a series  of  reservoirs,  formed 
partly  for  supply  of  the  canal  and  also  for  the 
water-mills  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Arrow, 
was  lately  found  defective,  and  caused  much 
alarm  at  Alvechurch.  Fortunately  a discovery 
of  the  part  out  of  repair  was  made  in  time  to 
prevent  any  accident.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  adds 
our  authority,  that  all  similar  works  will  be 
thoroughly  examined  by  competent  authorities. 
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Gas. — The  Folkestone  Gas  Company  have 
decided  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  Is.  a 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  to  erect  another  gaso- 
meter forthwith. The  Newbury  Company, 

according  to  a local  correspondent  of  the 
Reading  Mercury,  have  resolved  to  reduce  their 
price  20  per  cent,  to  all  consumers  to  the  ex- 
tent of  20/.  per  annum;  10  per  cent,  to  all 
consumers  to  the  amount  of  10/.;  and  5 per 
cent,  to  51.  consumers,  and  so  on— an  arrange- 
ment which  may  satisfy  the  few,  but  will  be 
contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  the  many— 
the  really  “large  ” consumers,  whose  interest 
the  company  would  do  well  to  consult.  Even 
on  this  new  sliding  scale,  it  is  their  own 
chairman  almost  exclusively,  it  appears,  who 
will  get  his  gas  so  low  as  8s.  per  1000  feet,  a 
price  not  only  exorbitant  in  itself,  but  beyond 
that  charged  in  surrounding  towns.  If  the 
company  would  increase  their  5 per  cent, 
dividend,  they  must  slide  considerably  farther 

downwards  on  their  new  scale  of  prices 

I he  Hartlepool  Gas  and  Water  Company  has 
declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum.  “ After  leather,”  adds  a commenta- 
tor, “ commend  us  to  gas  and  water!” The 

Over-Darwen  Gas  Company  have  recently  an- 
nounced a dividend  of  7 per  cent. At  the 

Grantham  gas-works  a new  gas-holder  of  a 
capacity  of  50,000  feet,  has  been  erected.  The 
old  one,  which  will  contain  only  20,000  is  also 
retained.  A new  main  pipe  of  10  inches  in 

diameter  is  being  laid  down. At  a large 

meeting  of  gas  consumers  at  Gravesend  lately, 
it  was  resolved  to  request  the  local  commis- 
sioners of  lamps  and  pavements  to  grant  per- 
mission to  the  Northfleet  Gas  Company  to  lay 
down  mains,  &c.  The  towns  people,  it  ap- 
pears, complain  both  of  the  dearness  and  the 

badness  of  the  gas  supplied  to  them. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Rotherham  gas 
company,  on  Thursday  week,  a dividend  of 
ten  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the  paid-up 
capital  of  6,100/.  and  a further  dividend  of 
five  per  cent,  on  the  800/.  called  up  about  six 

months  ago. A joint-stock  company  has 

been  formed  in  Whithorn  for  lighting  that 
town  with  gas.  The  required  capital  has  been 
subscribed. 

The  late  Mr.  Archbutt’s  Pictures. 
—In  another  column  an  advertisment  will  be 
found  of  the  sale  by  auction  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Godwin  (Halkin-terrace),  of  the  pictures  and 
works  of  art  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Archbutt.  As  the  pictures  deserve  attention, 
and  he  was  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  they  may  be  glad  to  have  their  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  circumstance. 

The  Public  Health  Act  at  Ryde. — 
The  rate-payers  have  voted  265  against  to  224 
in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  Act  at 
Ryde.  The  minority  are  the  majority  in 
amount  of  assessment,  and  are  supported  by 
the  medical  profession,  the  clergy,  gentry, 
majority  of  town  commissioners,  and  principal 
tradesmen.  Is  not  something  like  a central 
authority  requisite  here  to  counteract  the  local 
influence  and  “ self-government  ” of  a majority 
in  favour  of  dirt  and  disease?  Mr.  Ranger  is 
to  hold  a further  inquiry  in  a short  time, “after 
which  the  General  Board  will  decide  upon  the 
necessity  or  otherwise  of  the  application  of  the 
Act  to  this  town. 

Fire  in  a Royal  Dwelling. — The  palace 
of  Rheinardsbrunn,  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  brother  of 
his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  was  acci- 
dentally burned  to  the  ground  on  the  night  of 
14th  ult.  The  edifice  was  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  charming  spots  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  and  occupied  the  site  of  an  ancient 
monastery.  It  was  not  long  since  built  at  a 
great  cost,  in  the  old  German  style,  and  con- 
tained treasures  of  art  and  antiquity  of  untold 
value. 

New  Vestry  Hall  for  Lambeth.— The 
ratepayers  have  resolved,  by  a majority  of 
2,365  to  1,610,  to  erect  a new  vestry  hall. 

Extension  of  Blackwall  Railway 
to  Haydon-square. — With  some  exception, 
we  hear,  the  passage  of  the  new  extension  line 
of  rail  from  the  Blackwall  line  to  Haydon- 
square  is  already  opened  up,  and  in  little  more 
than  a month  it  is  thought  the  whole  will  be 
ready  for  traffic. 


The  Kenilworth  Buffet,  designed  by 
Messrs.  Cookes  and  Son,  of  Warwick,  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  has  been  presented  to  Lord 
Brooke  in  commemoration  of  his  lordship’s 
marriage,  and  “ as  a token  of  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  his  friends  in  the  town  and  county  of 
Warwick.”  The  buffet  was  purchased  for  1,200/. 

Gift  to  an  Architect.— The  members 
of  the  Lord-street  Reading-oom  at  Carlisle 
invited  the  architect  of  their  new  building, 
Mr.  Hogg,  to  a supper-party  under  the  auspices 
of  the  building  committee,  and  presented  him 
with  a handsome  chased  silver  snuff-box,  as  a 
memorial  of  their  estimation  of  his  services. 

Mrs.  Damer,  the  Sculptor.— We  inad- 
vertently admitted  a note  of  a correspondent 
(G.  W.  B.),  in  a recent  number,  stating  that 
the  statue  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  the  British 
Museum  was  by  Mrs.  Damer.  The  statue  in 
question  is  by  Chantrey.  There  is  a statue  of 
Mrs.  Damer  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
probably  led  to  the  mistake. 

Art-Union  of  London  Distribution. 
-The  annual  distribution  of  the  London  Art- 
Union  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  27th 
inst.  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Strand,  very 
kindly  placed  at  the  council’s  disposal  by 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews.  Lord  Monteagle  will 
preside.  The  subscription,  we  are  glad  to 
hear,  is  satisfactory. 

Motive  Power.— A method  of  obtaining 
and  applying  motive  power  by  counterbalance 
weights,  so  arranged  as  to  counterbalance  each 
other  during  the  return  stroke  of  the  engine, 
and  thereby  to  require  little  or  no  expenditure 
of  power  in  returning  to  their  original  working 
positions,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Faulkener, 
of  Cheadle. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
On  Saturday  last  a meeting  was  held  at  Greek- 
street,  Soho,  when  tenders  for  work  for  the 
drainage  of  Croom’s-hill,  London-street, 
Greenwich,  were  received.  The  estimate  of 
the  surveyor  was  796/.  2s.  There  were  two 
parties  who  offered  tenders,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr. 
Denton.  The  latter’s  tender  amounted  to  871/. ; 
that  of  Mr.  Hill  was  378/.  higher.  Mr.  Den- 
ton’s was  accepted.  Orders  for  the  filling  up 
of  a filthy  place  called  Bunker’s  Pond  were 
then  given,  and  several  applications,  memorials, 
communications,  and  reports  were  read  and 
considered. 

The  Antwerp  “Bourse.”  — The  Art- 
Journal  says  : — By  command  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  principal  architect  of  the  city  has 
been  requested  to  offer  a plan  for  covering  the 
area  of  the  “ Bourse  ” with  a roof.  This  has 
accordingly  been  prepared,  and  the  design  has 
been  engraved  and  published.  The  idea  is  of 
a cast-iron  frame-work  to  a splendid  dome, 
filled  with  glass.  The  architectural  forms  of 
the  iron-work  are  analagous  to  the  mediaeval 
character  of  the  Bourse,  w-hich  is  known  to 
have  been  the  original  model  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  in 
the  city  of  London.  The  design  bears  a con- 
siderable degree  of  beauty,  and  is  evidently 
the  offspring  of  our  Crystal  Palace.  The  esti- 
mate for  this  proposed  addition  to  the  Bourse 
was  16,000/.  and  was  about  being  adopted, 
when  the  architect  sent  in  a new  estimate  for 
the  entire  re-erection  of  the  edifice  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  40,000/.  proposing  to  re- 
place the  various  sculptured  columns  of  the 
arcade  by  similar  ones  in  cast  iron,  and  erect- 
ing on  them  an  entirely  new  building;  there- 
fore the  intention  is  for  the  present  abandoned, 
on  account  of  the  great  cost. 

A goodly  Plank. — The  Emigrant  arrived 
at  Portsmouth  lately  u’ith  a gumwood-tree 
plank,  from  New  Zealand,  144*  feet  long, 

1 9 feet  broad  at  the  narrow  end,  6 inches  thick, 
and  perfect  throughout. 

Brass  Tubing. — Mr.  C.  Green,  of  Bir- 
mingham, has  patented  some  improvements 
having  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  brass 
tubes,  made  without  seam  or  joint,  for  boilers, 
&c.  It  appears  to  be  mainly  in  peculiar  an- 
nealing processes  that  the  improvements  con- 
sist. By  these  means  a tube  is  said  to  be 
produced  stiff,  strong,  and  smooth  on  the  out- 
side, and  which,  by  acting  as  a stay  to  the 
boiler  in  which  it  is  introduced,  contributes 
materially  to  its  durability  and  power  of  resist- 
ing internal  pressure  of  steam. 


Chester  Baths  and  Wash-houses. 
— From  the  opening  of  this  establish- 
ment on  21st  June,  1849,  to  2lst  June, 
1851,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Chester 
Chronicle,  there  had  been  taken  35,515  swim- 
ming baths;  and  from  23rd  June,  1851,  to 
27th  March  last  inclusive,  9,562— making  a 
total  of  45,077  without  accident.  Of  shower 
baths  there  have  been  taken  during  same 
periods  1,302  ; and  of  vapour  baths  (provided 
in  August  last)  218.  There  have  been  at  same 
time  8,422  washers  accommodated  at  the 
public  wash-house.  But  this  latter  depart- 
ment has  been  closed  by  the  town  council. 
220  of  the  citizens  subscribed  1,190/.  for  the 
erection  of  these  baths.  The  establishment, 
however,  is  incomplete  without  private  baths 
for  females.  Most  of  the  baths  hitherto  taken 
were  penny  ones. 


TENDERS 

Received  Tor  rebuilding  Culham  Church.  Oxon,  by  Mr 
Yeld£arv.Clarke’  °“  ^uaatitiea  prepared  by  Mr.  R. 


Castle 

Wyatt  .... 

Hook  

White 

Thomas  ... 

R'gby  

Piowmau  . 


Church. 

Chancel. 

Total. 

£1,489 

5 

3 

£519 

6 

4 

0 

0 

392 

0 

0 

1,-459 

380 

0 

0 

0 

510 

0 

0 

0 

470 

0 

0 

1,617 

0 

0 

461 

0 

0 

0 

463 

0 

0 

1,599 

0 

0 

For  a new  Baptist  Chapel,  for  the  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Lewis, 
Kensington ; Mr.  Searle,  Architect. 

Bird,  Hammersmith  igO 

Cowland 3>0O 

Locke  and  Nesham 3 680 

Sissons  and  Robinson  (accepted)  3,230 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ T.  P.  W.”  (under  our  mark),  “P.  P.”  (dittol  “T 
and  C.  ^ditto),  “ M.  W.,‘*  “ J.  H.  C.,”  “ W.  H.  v!  S ” 
“ H.  w ' “ G.  W.”  (we  must  decline  advising  in  private 
disputes  unless  applied  to  professionally),  “ R.  s N ” 
l*e  » similar  statement  some 

M.  J.  13.,”  “An  Insurance  Clerk,"  “J.W “H.  T.  E *” 
w " A‘  * A”  (wiu  appear),  “ S.  and 

*»  •>  Messrs.  W.  and  D.,”  “ J.  C.,”  .“  E.  W.  " “X  Y ” 
(the  Bank  of  England  covers,  wo  believe,  about  4 acres)! 

?0o!ca..an/  Addrestet."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses.  * 

.hm,(?Ji.CK^7AU  commn“ications  respecting  advertisement, 
?.h^be,ad'J,re9f,ed  t0  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
w : 1111  0th,er  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


iDVEausBMEHTS. 

7?  OVAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHI- 

ln,;orporatcd  7tl1  William  IV 

. . royal  medal. 

Sioufo?  itm^7nA?,t^?at,plleased  «r*ut  her  Scions  permit- 
Architect  or  Man  of  Science  of  an/cou"?^,™  may  haveXiglled 

n°“8,  branches  of  Science  connected  therewith. 

That  the  Royal  Medal  for  this  year  be  awarded  to  such  Archi- 
tecL  of  any  Country,  as  may  have  executed  any  building  of  high 

That  the  Council  dp  proceed  in  January,  1853,  to  take  into  consi 
deration  the  appropriation  of  the  Royal  Medal  accordingly  S 
o-,  ,,  INSTITUTE  MEDAL, 

the  Silver  Medals  of  [he  Institute  be  awarded  to  the  Authors 
of  the  best  Essays  on  any  of  the  following  subjects  •—  t0r 

1.  Un  the  Introduction  of  Colour,  including  Pointintrs  in  Prwn 
generaTly  °r  helghten  theeffeot  of  Archftectural  ^mpSsidSn 

Sasfi  •”“*  ““•«»  “ — 

3.  On  the  various  kinds  ef  Construction  of  Walls,  as  influence,! 
byMocal  circumstances  and  the  materials  most  readily  avail- 

4-  °u  the  advantage  to  Architecture  which  has  resulted,  and 
what  lurtlicr  advantage  may  be  derived,  from  [he  use  of  Iron 
both  as  to  construction  and  embellishment.  “• 

Essays  on  any  other  subjects  connected  with  Architecture  he 
sidwi  the  above,  that  may  be  submitted,  will  also  be  entertained 
end  considered  by  the  Council. 

The  Essays  to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  Illustrations 
Ji.ij.  Each  Lssay  to  be  written  in  a clear  and  distinct  hand  nn 
alternate  pages.  ’ u 

SOANE  MEDALLION. 

That  the  Soane  McdaUiou  be  awarded  for  the  best  design  among 
hose  sent  in  for  any  of  the  following  subjects s uu° 
A Metropolitan  Railway  Station  lor  a Main  Line  on  the 
oi pal! ' aGcUCral  Ccmctery:  or  a Town  Hall  for  a l^ge  flw 
The  Buildings  respectively  to  be  adapted  for  an  isolated  position 
The  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  of  the  buildings  to  be  drawn 
to  a scale  of  4 of  an  inch  to  a foot.  Perspective  views,  andsuch 
other  drawings  to  a larger  scale  as  the  Caudidate  maV  consider 
necessary  for  the  perfect  development  of  his  design.  Tho  draw- 
ings to  be  tinted  with  Indian  ink  or  Sepia 
The  successful  Competitor,  if  he  go  abroad,  trill  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  BO l.  at  the  end  of  one  year  s absence,  ou  sending  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  his  progress  and  his  studies.  8 Blac 

N.B.  The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  is  open  to  all 

Members  of  the  Profession  under  the  age  of  30  years. 

Each  Essay  and  set  of  Drawings  to  be  deUvercd  at  the  Rooms  of 
t tnoontltU  ' 0n  °r  bef°re  thC  3l8t  of  December,  1852,  by  UoWook 
Further  directions  and  information  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretaries,  by  letter,  prepaid. 

J.  J.  SCOLES,  I „ 

C.  C.  NELSON,  j honorary  Secretaries, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  10,  1852, 


A GENTLEMAN,  well  acquainted  with  business 

and  the  management  of  machinery,  wishes  to  INVEST 
about  1 2001  in  a business  in  the  country,  to  winch  he  could  give 
toe  whole  of  Ids  time.  The  Advertiser  would  not  be  very  particular 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  provided  i ; he : an  established 
concern  and  carried  on  away  from  London.— Address,  B.  373,  Post- 
office,  Croydon. 


"DARTNERSHIP.— An  Architect  in  good  practice 
X in  the  country,  and  with  excellent  private  connection,  is 
desirous  of  meeting  with  agentleman  who  has  business,  and  would 
co-operate  witli  him  m Partnership,  where  a much  extended 
SSm.  could  I.  «itM  on,  ,1th 

moderate  capital,  e-tablish  a high  position  in  the  Profession. 
Beferences  would  he  given  and  required.  - In  the  first  instance 
atmlv  hv  letter,  stating  name  and  address,  with  full  particulars,  to 
LLWYD,  Office  of  The  Builder."  2,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


A N ENGINEER  WANTED,  at  the  KENT 

I\.  COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  Banning  Ileath,  near 
Maidstone,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  steam-engine  and 
toe  cooking  and  washing  apparatus  and  pumping,  and  to  perform 
any  other  works  in  an  engineer’s  department  which  may  he  re- 
quired of  him  under  the  direction  of  the  surveyor.  lie  will  pc 
required  to  have  charge  also  of  the  principal  entrance-gate,  i er- 
gons desirous  of  becoming  candidates  are  to  transmit  their  applica- 
tions and  testimonials  of  character  and  competency  before  Saturday, 
the  24th  April,  addressed  to  Mr.  BEALE,  Clerk  to  the  Visitors, 
King-street,  Maidstone.  Candidates  muBt  be  under  4.,  years  of  age, 
and  married.  The  salary  will  be  30a  a week,  with  a house  at  tnc 
entrance-gate,  and  milk  for  himself  and  family,  and  two  pints  nt 
beer  daily.  The  duties  are  to  eminence  on  the  8th  of  May,  and 
toe  appointment  is  to  cease  on  eitiier  party  giving  to  the  other  one 
calendar  month's  notice.  Should  further  information  be  required, 
application  must  be  made  to  Mr.  WHICHCORD,  County  Surveyor, 
Week-street,  Maid -tone.  The  candidates  whose  qualifications  arc 
not  approved,  will  be  informed  thereof  immediately ; whilst  those 
from  whom  the  Visitors  would  wish  to  select  are  to  attend  a meet- 
ing at  the  Asylum  for  that  purpose  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  May, 
at  their  own  expense,  of  which  information  will  be  given  them. 

Bv  order  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors, 

WILLIAM  BEALE,  Clerk  to  the  Visitors. 

Maidstone,  April  7th.  1353. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  27,  having  a good 

il_  theoretical  and  practical  know-ledge  of  all  branches  of  the 
profession,  wishes  foran  ENGAGEMENT. — Address,  K.  G.  at  Mr. 
Bunting’s,  Manor-place,  North  Chelsea. 


T<>  CARPENTERS  AND  RTJILDERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN  (son  of  a 

11  country  builder)  wishes  to  place  himself  in  a good  shop  for 
improvement.  Wages  not  so  much  an  object  as  improvement.— 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  P.  V.  43,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street- 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  AGENTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  aged  24,  a Brick- 

XI  layer,  who  has  bad  the  management  of  a small  business, 
but  having  met  with  great  misfortune  latterly,  is  in  want  of 
EMPLOYMENT.  Can  be  highly  recommended.  AY  ages  not  so 
much  a consideration  a<  constant  work.  Willing  to  assist  in  an 
office  if  required.  The  country  not  objected  to.— Address,  to 
Charles,  8,  Georgc’s-plaoe,  Upper  Mareh,  Lambeth. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  has  served  a portion  of  his 

1 Articleship  with  an  Architect  of  considerable  practice  in 
Liverpool,  is  desirous  to  enter  an  Office  in  London  as  IMPROVER, 
where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  gaining  further  information 
in  the  Profession,  and  be  in  the  rcceiptof  a moderate  salary,  which, 
however,  lie  is  willing  to  make  the  last,  consideration.  He  is  an 
excellent  Draughtsman,  and  can  speak  the  French  language 
fluently.— Address  W.  YV.  2.  Lowe 


r Grosvenor-plaoe.  Pimlico. 


A PUPIL  WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  in 

XX  the  country,  in  good  practice  ; he  must  be  a well-educated. 

id  a knowledge  of  drawing  indispeutablo. — 


the  country,  in  good 
intelligent  youth,  and  - ’• 
Apply  by  letter  to  Q.  Y. 


TO  PARENTS. 

A N Architect,  in  Town,  with  an  increasing 
XX  practice,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a PUPIL,  who  has  a 
decided  taste  for  drawing.  Premium,  100  guineas.— Apply  bv 
letter,  to  M.  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-Btrcet,  Oovent 
Garden.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

THE  ADVERTISER,  who  has  had  great 


trustees,"  and  would  not  object  to  take  part  profits  as  remunera- 
tion : or  he  would  like  to  undertake  the  management  of  a large 
building  speculation.— Address,  post  paid,  J.  P.  R.  Office  of  ‘ The 
Builder,"  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

--  - - prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

H H HH  for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H II  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 
ing. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
R B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

n town  or  country. 


TAAMP  1 

If  as  appli< 


WALLS.  — NEW  PATENT  PAINT, 

1E3  TUNNEL,  guaranteed  effective 
i quantities  to  finish  20  square  yards 


and  permanent  inside  oi 

f°PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  foT 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  Sue  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint,  In  casks  of  1, 2,  and  3 cwt. 

1 8s.,  15a,  and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beautv,  and  pennanenee,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5a,  Greens  and  Blues,  6a  per  gallon, 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  toe  usual 
price ; only  2s.  per  Gallon. 

NEYV  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood.  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will  dry 
in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt.  at  14s. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  WeUlngton-street, 
Goswcll-street. 


nUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT. -The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  tho  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitationa 
These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material, alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  bo  ooiifoun(lea  witn 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  is  all  the 

Hubbock’s  Paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manutacture.  healthful  in  use, 
and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it 
As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ UUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  mnrked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOM  At. 
II UBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks.  


AN, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

|TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS.  . COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS  — 

Architect  and  Surveyor  ot  good  practice  in  yj  5,r  thomas  s.  boys.  Member  «t  the  New  Society  of 

..  r„„  „ BII1.TI.  painters  ill  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  ’’  The  Picturesque  Archi- 

tccture  of  Paris.  Ghent.  Rouen."  4c.  and  of  "London  as  it  is, 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  1 erspective 
Views,  Interiors,  4c.  From  the  long  experience  lie  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albany-street,  Regents-park. 


_ _ theCityhosa  VACANCY  in  his  office  for  a PUPIL. who 
will  possess  every  advantage  of  thoroughly  learning  the  profession, 
theoretically  and  practically.  Premium  moderate.-Addreas, 
Y.  Z.  9,  Old  Broad-street,  City.  N.B.  An  Improver  wauted. 


A N OUT-DOOR  APPRENTICE  WANTED, 

ilu  l.y  a Carpenter  and  Builder,  at  the  West-end  of  London. 
Any  respectable  youth  will  find  every  facility  afforded  for  a per- 
fect knowledge  of  his  business  ; the  Master’s  personal  attention 
to  the  shop  ensures  comfort  and  regularity.  A. small  premium 
required.  For  further  particulars,  apply  by  letter,  or  otherwise, 
to  A.  Z.  at  the  Office  of  “The  Buildf-"  ’ ’u— ’ '•  ■ 
garden. 


General  foreman  in  an  engine 

MANUFACTORY.— WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  to  take  the 
superintendence  of  titters,  turners,  smiths,  and  pattern  makers. 
Wages,  31  per  week.  He  will  be  required  to  sign  the  declaration 
issued  by  the  Central  Association  of  Employers  of  Operative 
Engineers,  4c.— Apply,  either  personally;  or  by  letter,  stating  age 
and  qualifications,  to  Messrs.  SIMPSON,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico, 
London. 


WANTED,  a good  GRA1NER  and  WRITER  — 

V V Apply  No.  5,  Great  Suflolk-stre-t,  Southwark. 


WANTED,  a Young  Man,  who  understands  the 
VV  ‘ Plumbing  and  Pain  ling,  4c.  to  assist  in  the  COUNTING- 


w ANTED,  an  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS 
V V to  superintend  building  a house  in  the  country.— Applica- 


. . v„  superintend  . 
tion  to  be  made  by  letter 
amount  of  salary,  and  ability 


intrv.  . 

R.  Newby  Wiske,  Tlnrsk,  stating 
furni-h  testimonials  of  character. 


To  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION  a 

VV  PLUMBER.  GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER.  — Address  t 
A.  B.  No.  22.  Charlotte-street,  Caledouian-road.  Pentonville. 


TAT" ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  a BUILDER  S 

VV  CLERK,  bv  a Y'oung  Man,  who  has  been  in  the  Office  of  a 
Surveyor.  No  objection  to  the  Country.— Address,  A.  1 . 40,  Mnd- 
dox-street.  Regent-street. __ 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Youth,  to  board 

W With  the  family,  a SITUATION,  as  an  APPRENTICE  to 
- i and  required.— Apply  to  itir. 


_ _ _ PAINTING 

_ Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  lie  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  privnte  and  public  buildings,  in  a 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and 
any  of  the  Classical.  Mediaeval,  nr  Modem  Stylea— Apply 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  4c. 
00{’LA  N s!  °ELE  VAT  lONs!*  DR  A WIN  G S of  MACHINERY,  4c. 
hth-wra^hed^or  e“^'C(.'ONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS  ; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BLIT, T>1 

ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates.  _ ,,  , 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68.  London-wall ; and 
49.  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


T\T ANTED,  bv  a Manufacturing  Firm,  a TOWN 
V V TRAVELLER,  on  Commission,  and  who  has  a good 


nee*- 1 — -mongst  Builders  and  Contractors.— Apply  by  le 
paiJ)  to  2.  A.  care  of  Mr.  Everett,  Finch-lane,  CornhiB. 


WANTED,  by  a Man  well  versed  in  all  the 

V V building  branches,  and  of  considerable ^experience,  by  trade 
acarpenter  and  joiner,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL  or  WORK- 
ING FOREMAN,  or  to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings.  No 
objection  to  the  country . Satisfactory  references  as  to  ability.  4c. 
Address,  stating  salary,  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Dunford  s.  Printer,  Nottrag- 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  the  above 

business,  for  a Youth,  who  has  worked  threc.vear.sat  the 
trade.  Wages  not  so  mu-h  a consideration  " 

would  be  able  to  improve 
37,  St  Marti n‘s-lane. 


TIILLS  of  QUANTITIES. — DAY  and  SON, 

.D  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged.  . . ...  . 

Perspectives  got  up  frem  Geometrical  Drawings,  cither  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


T)URE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

X the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIU  M .— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  • it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  intenor  work,  susceptible  ot  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  nil  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  hv  sen-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame ; neitoer  ^amteris 
...  .-  which 

wuu  r — - also  liable. 

omee  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  nod  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  ofl  on  outside 

WThe  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark.  V M,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz.  : Loudon, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith.  Glasgow,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “pure”  to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  maybe 
also  obtained  from  the  Company’s  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  CO.  02.  King  William-street,  City.  London;  and 
Messrs.  ROUT.  ANDERSON  and  CO.  7,  Timber  Bush,  Leith, 
Scotland. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  n.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  nt  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mnn- 
cliester-buildings,  Westmiustcr-bridge.  London. 

THE  YVASIIINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PATTINSON’S  OXICIILORIDE  of  LEAD.- 

X The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  prcsentage.be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  aud  finally  takeits  place  as  oneof  theimportont  manufactures 
of  this  country.  ...  . . , , . , 

Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead , and  one  equi  valent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  u> 
chemical  language,  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 


M ARTIN  and  HOOD,  Architectural,  Mechanical,  I conclude  that  Carbonate  of" Lead  is  the  only  < 

. ’ L Engineering,  Map,  and  Plan  Draughtsmen,  Plain  and  Orna-  . valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should 
mental  Writers,  Eneravors,  and  General  Lithographers,  respect-  1 p0,md  of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  fi 
fully  intimate  to  their  patrons  ond  the  public,  that  they  are  | the  ucwly-disoovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects 
prepared  to  undertake  WORKS  OF  ANY  MAGNITUDE,  in  the  far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  ■ 


prepared 

above  branches,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

WORKING  and  TINTED  DRAWINGS  of  every  description  of 
M8,CGREAT^iEWPORT-STREET.  LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


rpHE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  of  ENGI- 

X N EERS  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Trade.  First-rate  mechanics  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  shortest  notice.— East  London  Iron  YV orks, 
Cambridgc-road,  Mile-end. 


LIGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  aud  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compc- 
tition.-CHARLES  STRUTTON,  - ^ 


for 

jsis 

...  „ number  of 

fooco  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  aud  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  - “*■- 
against  which  it  was  tried. 


4,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


ITO  IRONMONGERS.  STOVE  GRATE  MANUFACTURERS, 

1 SMITHS.  FOUNDERS,  4c. 

TXT ANTED,  bv  a middle-aged,  active  Person,  who 

W hL  a general  knowledge  of  .he  businesses,  a SITUATION 
in  a Warehouse.  Shop.  Counting-house,  or  in  a Builder  s Iron- 
mongery Department  —Letters,  post  paid,  to  Y.  Z.  3,  Northumber- 
land-terrace,  Bngnigee-wclls-roaa.  

WT ANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  by  an  experienced 

VV  hand,  as  a PLUMBER.  GLAZIER,  and  PAINTER.  He 
is  fully  competent  to  take  the  management  of  a glass-cutter  s shop. 
Satisfactory  references  can  lie  given  aa  to  ability  and  honesty  — 

Apply  by  letter  to  II.  L.  Mr.  I/  ' 

Bath-place.  New-'""'1 


s,  Window  Glass  Merchant, 


A S SHOP  FOREMAN,  GENERAL  FOREMAN, 

XX  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.-  The  Advertiser,  having  just  com- 
pleted his  engagement  as  general  foreman,  is  open  for  a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT in  either  of  the  above  rapacities.  Satisfactory  re- 
ference can  be  given  as  to  honesty,  sobriety,  and  ability.— Address, 
pre-paid,  to  X Y.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent 


A PERSON,  who  has  been  engaged,  since  1846, 

ns  contractor’s  agent,  in  carrying  out  most,  extensive  works, 
k AM  ot ,b»ioi„s  >•»  ENlMCEMESr.  He  .Mfc 
certificates  from  all  his  employers,  and  the  different  engineers 
under  whom  he  has  acted,  and  can  refer  to  the  contractors  whose 
works  he  has  just  completed,  and  where  he  has  been  engaged  for 
four [years.— Address,  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Lupus-street,  Pimlico. 


H ARLES  WM.  W A T E R L O W: 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 
and  Joiner  to  the  Trade, 

J2L  BunhiU-row,  Finsbury-square. 

Well-seasoned  materials,  superior 
workmanship,  lowest  prices. 

Upwards  of  FOUR  HUNDRED 
Di  'OKS, and  n large  variety  of  Sashes 
and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  pocked  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  mouldings 

N.I^  This  Establishment  is  worth 
the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


n the  lead 

'But' "the "chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possasses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time,  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  os  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100  that  is.  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
me  proportion;  besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more 
protective,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  au  Enamel  than  Paint. 

In  using  the  Oxiolnoride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Staiuers  and  Leather 
Dressrfs,  the  Oxiohloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
YVashingtou  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  account 
of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON.-Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lane. 
Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1, 1852. 


T ONDONand  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

I l RESIDENTIAL  TICKETS— In  order  to  encourage  the 
Erection  of  Houses  at  moderate  rents,  viz.  from  201.  to  501.  per 
annum,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  clerks,  and  of  similar  olnsses  of 
society,  on  the  Suburban  Lines  of  this  Compnny,  which  traverse 
the  most  healthy  and  attractive  portion  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  arrange  terms  for  the  issue, 
at  a reduced  rate,  aud  for  a given  number  of  years,  of  Residential 
Tickets  (1st  or  2nd  class),  with  persons  erecting  Twenty  Houses  or 
more,  otthe  class  referred  to,  on  specified  conditions,  for  the  use  of 
the  occupiers  of  such  Houses,  and  their  families.  A late  train 
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British  assurance  company,  2,  King- 

street,  Cheapside. 

Chairman— SYDNEY  SMIRKE,  Esq.  A.R.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  . 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  Premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the 
agents.  JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

-Li  established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

FOR  LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  INSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  ComhilL 
Branch  Office.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary.  Peter  Hardy,  esq.  F.R.S. 

This  Corporation  1ms  effected  Assurances  for  a period  exceeding 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Years,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  ANlJ 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

THE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-street, 
Leioester-square,  London ; 15,  Bachelor's-wnlk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 
Rue  Trouchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capital  200,0001, 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  os  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  6 i to  5,0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

-Li  CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  'CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo-bridge),  STRAND. 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  up  to  501.  pnyable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer,  Esq.  :— 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  ,,  ,,  Twopence  „ 

,,  45  to  55  ,,  ,,  Threepence  „ 

Collectors  oall  at  tho  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  samo  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  mnv  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty 
Pounds. 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
51.  to  501  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-street  North, 
Strand. 


lb  Prevention  of  Forgen' : a .Lecture  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  een.  on 
Glynn  and  Appels  Patent  Paper  for  the  Prevention  of  Piracy  and 
lorgery  by  the  Anastatic  Process, do ily  at  Two  o'clock,  and  on 
| Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Evenings  at  Nine. -The  talented 
| v ocaust.  Krausz  de  Fchcr,  who  possesses  the  extraordinary  com- 
I pass  of  four. octaves,  and  sings  in  thirty-six  different  foreign  dia- 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S!  _ patron— h.  r.  h.  prince  albert. 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham-  T)  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION  — 
Place,  Blackfriars,  London.  U Prevention  of  Forgen-:  - T — ~ 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman.  j Glynn  and  Appel’S  Patent  Pap 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

P£LI CIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society.  , — - --  0,^0  ,u  .uuvjtu  uuiereui  joreign  uia- 

Po  I lcies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured.  I 'V1‘1  Kwe  his  musical  illustrations  every  Evening,  except 

Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  1 Saturday,  at  Eight  o’clock.— Lecture  on  Voltaic  Electricity,  with 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  tho  | brilliant  experiments,  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner.  - An  Explanatory 
application  to  the  Board  . Description,  by  Mr.  Crispe,  of  the  various  kiuds  of  Muskets,  Rifles, 

■7^  , .Rranted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection  spendid  h ew  Series  of  Dissolving  Viewa-Exhibition  of  the 

with  Life  Assurance.  | Microscope  - Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Ac.  Ac,- Admission,  Is.; 

rospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  ! “ciioois  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.  A new 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager.  1 edition  of  the  Catalogue, 

£ONDON  and  PROVINCIAL  JOINtTsWcK 

J-J  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  ment  lias  been  rc-decorated, mnny  additions  have  been  made  anew 

Established,  1847— Offices,  17,  Graccchurch-strcet.  n00.1?-  op.eD.ed’  containing  a skeleton  of  the  Gigautio  Mastodon, 

The  Company  effect  every  description  of  Life  Insurance,  both  on  f^mh^  tKo^spTendid  C^ud  %ifain°F„rnLSc^LptUre-  ?°'T 
the  participating  and  non-participaling  scales.  p . v,  ,r»  ; 1,  I ,5,  (Tv  ,n,Aw  • p,  A1 . f-urope.  The  origiual 

They  also  lend  money  on  the  security  of  freehold  and  long  lease-  tiU  Five^and  PARD^bf  N rGHT'ev^'  •°m  Ilalf'p,att  ?ca 
hold  property,  reversions  absolute  or  contingent,  life  interests,  and  day)  fro  “seven  till  C iLS  Z B ,except  ba‘ur’ 
incomes  legally  assignal.le.  And  on  personal  security,  accompanied  chfldren^ Tnd schools  half Srire^ q?ri’P,.dnf  m»k?TeiUngV  % '■ 
by  at  least  three  unquestionable  sureties,  and  a policy  of  insurance  CRYSTAL  PALACE  has  lieen  some  mi™tl.°LTab leaux  of  the 
effected  with  the  Company  for  not  less  than  double  the  amount  the  CYCLORAM A Buildfna ^ Ind  u^l  ^ evlGLiiV  for 

borrowed.  In  cases  of  personal  security,  the  loan  is  made  for  p HA.n.v  minding.  and  mil  be  exhibited  m a few  weeks. 

PARPETS.-BRIGHT’S  SPLENDID  VELVET 

1 TA£-ESTKIE9.— .These  goods  being  woven  bv  steam  nower 
•e  at  least  one-fourth  cheaper  thai 


INOALL,  Actuary  and  Secretary- 


RATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

7,  6,.  . j » KENT* 

EstTbltshed  Mky  SA8«  tn‘  Regent-street,  Waterloo-place  (opposite  Howell  and  James'sh  * 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS.  AWARDED  A PRIZE  MEDAL  UNDER  CLASS  XIX 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is  CARPETS. 

' “ — "y  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  invc  ' ' " T 

pita]  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident 

1 classes  of  ** ” 

placing  their  money  out 


to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  inv<»tment*for  T)  OYAL  VICTORIA' " FELT  CARPUTIMr' 
the  surplus  capital  of  tlie  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of  XV  The  nreseni  nm-ir.4  G-- 

the  industnal  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of  mihlie  be,.g  Peculiarly  one  of  economy,  » 

placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  bat  unused  to  seeking  seen-  mge  'bling c,ttrpelm?'  .the  »&■ 
"ties,  and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Institu-  , SS\odurt  briUi^w  ot  ffp'  lmPem-,- 

tion  off,™  _fflci,ilie,,.,ad  nn  opportunity  of  renliiinB  | allost  or^lmle  nri™ 

being  always  stamped  “ Royal 


of  economy,  the 
carpeting,  the  advan- 
of  design,  imporvious- 


t all  the  respectable 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001. 

TRUSTEES, 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Root.  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extraot  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


2 19 


2 IS  0 


80 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


5 12  10 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  pay  ment  of 
221 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 
Actuary  and  Secretary.  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12,  Jolm-street, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

I STREET  ; CITY  BRANCH : 2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  180(i. 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.781. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared,  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 
president. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone, esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  Blenooe  Churchill,  esq. 

George  Dacre,  esq, 

Wilifa 


thY  highest  "rate^  of  Jnto«r£!eld«i  bv  f^Ua^'the^lelt'Ca^Ytiiri 

ployed.  “C  the  m°aey  deP0S,ted  WUh  the  Associatiou  * I Victoria  CarprtiS."  u S hc  pr^urel" a„ 
interest  payabtoinJanuary  and  July.  j 

MATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT  E fn0*^  wfego  f 

1 ' A SSOCIATION.  thick  Felt,  for  polishmg  plate 

m.  r ..  . c CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000.  | likewise  for  veterinary  purposes ; cloths  for  billiard  taMw'uphol-’ 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the  sterers,  &c — Manufactories.  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds  and  Borough 
Depositors  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu-  road,  Loudon.  Wholesale  Warehouses  at  8,  Love-laue,  Wood-street* 
tion.  It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the  i Cheapside.  ' c c’  " uuu  3trect* 

engagements  of  the  Associ  iti.oi.  and  lias  i .r. . vi  le  i in  i u.  — 

render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete.  7^  IDGWAY  and  CO.’S  SANITARY  VESSELS" 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS.  ! J O H n“ R pDG W A Y^m.frn  °LthU';f'U'ral  Board  °f  Ucalth.- 
PolioicHabsohnelv  INDISPUTABLE;  and  made  PAYABLE  ! nuence  of  the  ofully aimounce  tlukt  in  c°mie- 

TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT,  thus  2Jiotherpart of^ thiir^ wLI  m ?r0Te  fro“  to1'v»lJ  to  °°nduct 
...mj  th,  «pen»  of  » dal  „ ptob.ta 


FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  vaned  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  tound  one  peculiarly  advamtageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  bv  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, aud  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in. 

any  part  of  the  world. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  10.0001.  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Cred't  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

, m , , , COLLEGE  EDUCATION, 
r Tab  c has  beetl  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 

institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
either  nn  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  ipiportant  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
in  a™*™*™. -a  Kill 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities, 
cularly  deserving  of  attention,  whether  regnrded  ns  i 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  ns  a resource 


.Tl,,7  h,ave  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  business  will 
fVivm.r  n .hi!m  t0  V16  satisfaction  of  those  who  may 

Wlth  the.lr  Offers.  They  liave  also  to  intimate  that  Mr. 
>s  Prepared  with  suitable  fittings  to  the  various  vessels 
Tur^f  A Q 7Lv?ooPr5pV  persous  to  fit  them  up. -Apply  to  Mr. 

banltary  Dep0t’  13-  Fleet-street.  London, 
kept^nham? f°r  dramafic’  Bewage’  and  waterworks  purposes,  are 


T HE  PATENT  GLAZED,  VENEERED,  aud 

nTnnw'if &c'  manufaetured  by  JOHN 
SJ£JfKTi\.K-K^diCl)'.Lar.<lo?'p^ ^?ce'  Staffordshire  Potteries,  and 
bMn  P°rtland  Galleries,  Regent-street,  having 


A/flNTON  and  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

Coi«erv2t3jSM%?EN-T  TILE?  f?r  Churches.  Entrance  Halls. 
Fai“6fP^t?ne8’  Ba'?ou'es.  Ac.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alliam- 
bnc  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability  .Slabs  and  Tiles  for  FireplSics  and  Helrthi 
£^uFf°r?.rate8.boor  Furniture.  White  GlLed  and  OnSSSS 


a means  of  Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  lUteh« sS5& hidhfSSS 


Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Direotor. 

be  made  to  the  Managing  Director,  forwarded  _.. 

| Worcester.  N.B. 


Applications  for  Agencies  ir 


floors  or  walls  of  Dublic  and  nrivofe  n,lifio»o  ate  I°.r  ?ne 


walls  of  public  and  private  edified,  in  eVeryW ofdea  , 
:d  on  application  to  MAW  aud  CO.  t<-  YclL°W.eall 


of  design 

eFLILEH'^°."rDjr!  7,  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  In-  DAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000  • PLATNHittn 

comes  guaranteed  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same  1 ner  looo  • PIRV  nsrevo  ’ ClitCO,  o£s.  bd. 

shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not : or  a certain  income  from  Hondo ras  Wt.arf ^arPkside^re A Hr-  and  C?- 

“ j O Nbkim^?eD3E.S 

.•sans*  I BR,L^lr4sd5,sS  S&S?SJ*!?  £Us 


Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  orpreliminai 
FREDERIOK  TWY”  ' 


n Judi, 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  hart. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinuaird 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 


Beniamin  Olivicra,  esq.  F.R.S. 
William  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Pcllatt,  esq. 

George  Round,  esq. 

The  Rev.  James  Sherman. 
Frederick  Squire,  esq. 


J.  A.  Beaumont.' esq.  Managing  Direotor. 

Phtsiclan— John  Maclean.  M.D.  F.R.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montngue-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
assured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Date  of  j Sum 
Policy.  Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 

! £. 

£.  a d. 

1806  2,500 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

1,322  2 0 

1818  | 1,000 

34  16  10  ditto 

114  18  10 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


1,882  12  I 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


— W mb  um.t  mimcyiumilBlwioillui  Llie 

W RegenfrSfreet  ' at  the  Clty  Bnuicl1 and  at  thc  head  Office.  No. 


T OANS. — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD-  , 

VANCES  from  501  to  250L  upon  approved  personal  security.  I R RICKS.  — Messrs  EDlMONnei  rw~i : 

repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a lengthened  D I T „ i « , . ^ and  CO.  of 

nerioH  »,»  •> Hackney,  have  600,000  STOCK 

BRICKS,  of  superior  quality,  for  immediate  SALE  at  :u,  nir 


period,  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE  CLASSED 
Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  mav  be  obtained  on 
application  ^at  tho  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  i7.  New  Bridge- 

street,  Blackfriars.  Rules  6d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note. 

" -'n  course  of  formation  for  London,  and 


MONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  31.  per  Cent,  per 
i-'A  Annum.— ARNEWAY’S  CHARITY  —NOTICE  rs 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
SJfS?  tlie  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
ii!16  Cltr  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say. 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  John  the  Evangelist 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Han  over-square 
St.  James,  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St. 
Faul.  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
lOOj.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3h  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  mav 
oe  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  aud 
Three  o clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  aud  Solicitor  to 
the  1 rustees.  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street.  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  8.  STEPHENSON. 

TCfiTi?  m,  m * Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  thc  Trustees. 

m5L9?E.~The-?ruste?  rae^  on  the  8econd  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
at  thc  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


, TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T0mS?J^L0,^SS5?»  -the  whole  of  the  BR!CK- 

MAKING  IMPLEMENTS  sufficient  for  one  stool,  including 
Pile;niVlvnc.pug'hi,^e^P0Lparticular8  '“Hjire  of  Dir.  THOMAS 
WILCOX,  Star  and  Garter,  New-cross-road,  Deptford. 


Tr-V  tit,  TO  B2PyEYORS  AND  OTHERS. 

O BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a very  superior 

SURVEYING  LEVEL,  in  nerW  Uj.-h  J. 


13  cnabled  to  offer  bi<= 
Gn!.»0B^ICiKfe'  iThlc«hmre  of  B°od  1uaU‘y-  at  the  folloiring  low 
rRvawhn  fields  ?,re  only  n quarter  of  an  hourt  walk 
„ tB&l H'  I?'  earnestly  requests  purcliasers  will  favour  him 
sTlvi  - ’ m °rder  t0  mspect  {us  ^ “d  t0  judge  for  them. 

' sp“Th« 

Pale  seconds  sog.  ” 

Paviors 45^.  " 

Pickings  33,  " 

Delivered  within  two  miles  of  the  fieida  ” 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks,  aud  place  bricks, at  cauallv  inn, 
prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unnlSXiJ  f 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  -*^9^ 

SSSf  “tae 


A U ST  IN’S  REGISTERED  BRTCRS 

iA.  BRITISH  BOND.-TO  ARCH ITECTS  PxcrvrT.nl 

EUTLDERS,  BRICKMAKERsf  and  OTHERS  -W  AUSTIN- 

respectfully  sohcits  patronage  for  his  improred-shaned 
winch  are  calculated  For  walls  of  varied  heiehts* nndfK-  ,B  ncks- 
an.l  will  be  found  to  have  the  advantages  offiSeSd 
their  dovetail  keying  into  each  other  (called  Britfeh 

apertures  for  heating  Public  Buildings1  C^urch^^’nnwr^'i^w311 
Dfuseums,  Picture  Galleries.  Ac.  Ac. 

tus^senUn  apphcat.on  to  .^r^W.  AUSTIN,  ArohiieoL  Famh^' 
ekmaJccra  UnwlMan,  t, ■ . 


Tnin»dSY^t'r^YiINajI'?^EI'Yin  Perfect  ^condition ; can 'be  esa-  I Surrey.  Licenses  granted  to  Bric^cnlakere!,  ’ S^dmens 
mined  or  tested,  and  terms,  Ac.  forwarded  upon  application  to  may  be  seen  at  Hart’s  Brick  Machine  Manufactory  Atlaa'^w^l?8 
N.  M.  (prepaid)  la,  Wimboume-strcct,  New  North-road,  Hoxton.  | Borough-road,  Southwark.  manuiactory,  Atlas  Works, 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  10,  1852. 


B 


ARROW  LIME.— This  celebrated  hydraulic 

oil  application  to  JOHN  ELLIS  and  8QNS.  Leicester. 

n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

VJT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle  leaving  scarcely  any 
The  satisfaction  constant ^ Awhi^ 


ond  Ccmtroctors.  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 
^Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.'s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions, Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN, 


ROMAN,  I'Ulu  unn  l>,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 

CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIORS’,  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 
CHARLES  RICHARDSON.  « &<">•*  Wharf.  Pad< 


IS,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


n REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  BROTHERS, 

l.T  Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Reigate,  beg  to  offer  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  tlieir  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery-. 

Grcv-Stone  Lime (is.  Od.  per  \ nrd,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure 4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  Tor 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
and  delivered  to  all  parts.  ....  , 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery  :-7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  : Pe.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking.  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  oft,  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  besL-Address.  Merstham,  near  Reigato,  Croydon;  or  Youls- 
placc,  Old  Kent-road. 


nPHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

A Wouldham-on-the-Mcdway.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Canal-road,  Kingsland-rood  ; Queen’s  Wharf.  Great  Cambridge- 
itrect,  Haggevstone  ; or  King’s  Wharf,  New  Wharf-road,  Battle- 


Thomas  freen  and  co.  regent’s 

CANAL,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  public  that,  since  the  late  fire  on  their  premises,  they  have 
entirely  REBUILT  THEIR  MANUFACTORY,  and  are  now 
S “.apply  ROMAN  CEMENT  aj  tRASTER  (IF 
PARIS  in  any  quantities,  direct  from  tlieir  mills.  T.  K and  Co, 
further  beg  to  state,  that  having  made  great  improvements  in  their 
machinery,  these  articles,  they  trust,  will  he  found  fully  t»  support 
the  high  character  they  have  always  hitherto  borne  in  t he  trade. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
aetting  cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sol*  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  MUlb auk-street,  West- 
minster, and  Seel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


TZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 
IY  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  knoy- 


"PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  hfst  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  docs  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  he  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and. for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  smd  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17.  Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Secl-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
C.  J.  HILTON,  nt  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and  Plnster 
of  Paris  Works.  Faversham.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  nlBp  at  his 
Whnrfs  in  London,  (i,  Upper  Thames-strcct,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  ns  possessing 
every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  hut  maybe 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  YVorkhouses,  Barracks. 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  YY1TH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 


, be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days . 

uevei  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  ns  hard  as  stone ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucoo  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Steel-yard,  Upper  Tliames-street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


PEORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

vT  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC.  Ac. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  glahs.  nair,  Whiting,  Ac. 


Roman  and  other  cements, 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASIIFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKERaud  WYATT,  who.  In  179G,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses,  Ac. 

Manufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  ; DepOts.  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS,  HULL,  Manufacturer 

v » of  Roman  and  Portland  Cements,  Plaster,  Mns>ic.  and 
Paints,  begs  to  return  his  thanks  to  his  numerous  friends  for  their 
favours  during  the  last  forty  years,  and  to  assure  them  that  he  con- 
tinues to  use  “only  the  best  materials’’  in  his  various  manu- 
factures. He  holds  many  testimonials  of  the  highest  respectability 
as  to’thc  quality  of  his  Roman  Cement,  which  has  been  used  in  the 


March  17, 1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  An. 

WRENTMORE,  Plasterer,  Little  Lant-street, 
• Borough,  having  had  many  years’  experience  in  the 
PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT  for  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Aspdin 
and  Co.  the  original  patentees,  begs  to  state  that  he  will  engage  to 
execute  Plastering,  in  every  style  and  design,  in  the  above  material. 


as  generally  adopted  by  the  trade. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

0 Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  or 
applica.ion  (post-paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally. —MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble. — 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratia  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  aud  Larder  Shelves,  YVine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-YVork,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Bclgrave-place. 


jBetitciial  aLiorfijs, 
iH  mortals, 
fonts!,  Screens!,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

Q AMU  E L CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 
0 PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  8TONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  publio  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
' r quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  it3  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


VEINED  marble.  — to  masons, 

V BUILDERS,  Ac.— NOW  ON  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mills,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  the  LARGEST 
STOCK  in  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the 
following  low  prices  for  casli 

5 inch,  Is.  3d,  per  foot  super. ; 1 inch.  Is.  fid. 

Slabs  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  Epgland. 

Sawing,  5d.  per  foot  super.,  cartage  included;  Bardilla,  Dove, 
Black,  Black  and  Gold,  Statuary,  and  all  other  Marbles  in  general 
use,  in  slab  and  block,  equally  low. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  from  the  best  Quarry. Hare  Hill.Winger- 
worth.  York,  and  other  stone  in  general  use.  cither  in  BLOCK, 
LANDINGS,  or  SLABS.  SINKS,  GRANITE  CURB,  Ac. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent. 


II 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

AN  DELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONEMERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER, 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

1VJL  BASIN  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  nnd  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
Y'ork,  nnd  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slntcs,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpnul- 
ings  leton  hire.  A Stock  of  N orthen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


ORSHAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 
\_y  PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  aud  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT^- 
PARK-BASIN. 


BATH  WEATHER-STONE.— For  Combe 

Down  and  Box  Hill  Ground  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  apply 
to  HENRY  STONE,  Quarr.vman  and  Stone  Merchant,  Wid- 
combe,  Bath.  N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  and  delivered  to  any  part 
round  the  coast  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


DORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Cashs  of  Four 

1 Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD— CI1AS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works.  Nine  Elms.  London. 


.5.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.— CHARLES 

J.  RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements)  It  possesses  extroordinury  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  aud  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement;  does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  eraek,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  oh  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  he,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

JT  haring  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
nuautitv  they  mav  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
g™ Andrew's  .Wharf,  Earl-street.  Blackfriars ; or  Middle  Sc^land- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

A FLEET,  KENT.— Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favou  red  .-Orders 
of  til,.  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotlaud-vard,  Whitehall. 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

CEMENTS.— WIN KFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  Eust 
Greenwich,  Kent,  haring  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  of  the  above 
Cements,  which  they  are  quite  prepared  to  prove  exceed  any  others 
in  their  cementitious  qualities  at  present  manufacturing.  Many 
highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where  their  Cements 
have  been  successfully  used.  Orders  addressed  to  their  Works  will 
be  punctually  attended  to,  and  terms  sent.  Where  quantities  are 
used  a corresponding  price  will  be  made. — Agent  at  ooutbampton, 
Mr.  GEORGE  SHARPE,  Union  Wharf. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  aud 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


M1 


much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the"  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney ; 
and  at  Dover  new  pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea.  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded bv  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 

Medina  Mill.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Whart 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  nt  the  British  Museum.  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  YVorks.  Model  Prison.  Pen- 
tonviile.  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton.  Ports- 
mth  Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
i,eenian’s  Wharf,  Millbank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-stroet ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


"OATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western  Railway, 

1J  Paddington.— EDWARD  FLUESTER  respectfully  informs 
Builders.  Masons,  and  Others  that  lie  continues  to  supply  the 
Box-hill  Ground  Stone,  Corslionidown,  Coombedown,  and  iar- 
leighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  nt  the  lowest  prices. 


rpo  ARCHITECTS,  SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS. 

_L  STONE  nnd  MARBLE  MASONS,  Ac.  &c.— ALABASTER 
QUARRIES,  CII  ELL  ASTON,  near  DERBY'.— Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  these  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  nnd  SONS. 

HORN  INGLOW,  near  BU  KTON-ON -T  RENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Monuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  sinoe  that 
period  until  now  lias  not  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  nnd  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London,  Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  58,  ITolywell-strect, 
Millbank;  DepOt,  24,  YVliarf,  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 


Marble  and  stone  trad e.— 

To  QUARRY  OWNERS,  CAPITALISTS,  nnd  others 
interested.— ’The  disadvantages  of  machinery  in  the  marble  and 


would  otherwise  lead  to  success,  and,  in  many  instances,  princely 
fortunes,  which  information  may  be  obtained  on  application,  by 
letter,  to  H.  H.  II.  H.  at  the  ofliccof  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-strect, 
Covent  Garden,  with  real  name,  address,  and  amount  of  capital  to 
spare  for  the  object.  If  to  engage  in  London,  or  other  large  towns, 
from  51.  to  50.0001. ; but  if  in  the  country,  convenient  to  water 
power,  from  loot  to  1,0001.  or  upwards. 


TTALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

1 QUARRIES. 

Depot,  Whitehall-wliarf,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
Arrived,  from  Galway,  per  Margaret,  87  blocks  of  Black,  and 
3,000  feet  of  slabs.  „ , _ , 

Arrived,  from  Leghorn,  per  Mermaid, Robert,  nnd  PcJtr,  loo  tons 
of  various  Marbles,  Statuary,  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  Sienna, 
Bardilla.  Black  and  Gold,  Brocatello,  Levante,  nnd  Biassi. 

Also,  St.  Anne’s,  Rouge  Royal,  Alabaster,  and  all  descriptions  in 
Slabs,  Irish  Flagging.  Ac. 

The  following  vessels  expected  daily  :— 

Lively  Lass.  Galway,  113  Black  and  Green,  120  tons. 

MarsaUa,  Leghorn,  37  Blocks,  80  tons. 

Rapid , Leghorn.  47  Blocks.  100  tons. 

Reduced  prices.  Terms.  9ix  months. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN,  Proprietor.  Office  hours.  Eleven  until  Three. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 


pAEN  nnd  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

V,'  F.  FOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  nnd  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quni  des  Abattoirs.  Caen,  and  at  30,  Stoney-street,  Borough- 
market.  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port 

PORTLAND  STONE.— P.  DODSON  and  CO. 

! STONE  MERCHANTS,  PORTLAND. 

LONDON  AOENT  : 

Mr.  GEORGE  FAWN,  11,  Elizabeth-street,  Eaton-square, 
Pimlico. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"GUILDERS.  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 

1)  they  can  now  be  supplied  with  Y’ORK  BLOCK.  SAWN 
STEPS,  SLABS,  Ac.  at  unprecedented  prices,  from  the  Caen 
Wharf,  Rothcrhithe, 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD  — 

L Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  nnd  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET  - 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 
arches. 

PAVING,  SINKS,  COPING,  SILLS,  STEPS, 

JL  Selfnced  Slab,  H archill,  Robin  Hood,  Rubbed  Paring, 
Selfaoed  Paving  ; thick'.  Slates,  Tiles  (pan,  plain,  and  foot),  Chim- 
ney Puts  (large  or  8mnll  sizes).  Stone  or  Clay  Pipes,  Bends, 
Junctions,  dtc.  Builders  are  invited  to  inspect  the  goods,  the 
quality  of  which  will  be  found  to  give  every  satisfaction,  and  the 
prices  such  as  must  ensure  general  approval,  a list  of  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  application.— E.  and  YV.  STURGE,  Bridge  Wharf, 
City-road. 


A SPHALTE  for  RAILWAY  ARCHES,  Bridges, 

ii.  Platforms, and  every  description  of  Basement  Flooring. 40s. 
per  ton.  Tools  and  experienced  workmen  sent  to  any  part  as  per 
special  agreement.— OERVA8E  FOOTTIT.  Asphnltc  Works, 
Rothcrhithe.  Established  1834.  Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphaite. 


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

JT  Manufactured  only  by 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES,  MUSEUMS,  HALLS, 
VESTIBULES,  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac.  Ac.;  for  Foot  Pave- 


Works,  Earl-street,  Holy  well-street,  Millbank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stock  of  statuary,  Sienna,  black  and  grid,  vein,  and 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  Ac.  is  earnestly 
solicited.  


MARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

1V1  (or  of  Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  inform 
the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  he  hns 
established  in  London  the  most  extensive  DepOt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATUARY.  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and 
Gold  MARBLES,  the  produce  of  his  own  Quarries. 

CARRARA-WHARF,  Thames-bank,  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
VauxhaU-hridL'e.  Office.  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 

Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Asent. 


Terra  cotta  and  scagliola 

manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASIIFIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Praed-street,  Paddington. 

Yrases.  tnzzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  a'l  ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  mav  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  be  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  ormarble.  and  architects  con  have  their  own  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of. 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 
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AN  is  said  to  be  a “ social 
animal,”  writes  Addison,  “ and 
as  an  instance  of  it  we  may 
observe,  that  we  take  all  occa- 
sions and  pretences  of  forming 
ourselves  into  those  little  nocturnal  assemblies 
which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
clubs.  When  a set  of  men  find  themselves 
agree  in  any  particular,  though  never  so  trivial, 
they  establish  themselves  into  a kind  of 
fraternity,  and  meet  once  or  twice  a week  upon 
the  account  of  such  a fantastic  resemblance.” 
These  clubs  were  very  different  from  those  of 
the  present  day,  the  rise  of  which  is  quite 
recent.  They  were  mostly  of  a humble  cha- 
racter, and  moderate  in  their  terms  of  member- 
ship, though  leading  to  expenses  and  bad 
habits.  In  the  Essex-street  Club,  founded  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  it  was  stipulated  that  each 
member  should  spend  not  less  than  sixpence ; 
that  each  absentee  should  forfeit  threepence ; 
and  every  person  present  give  a penny  to  the 
waiter  ! The  ordinary  clubs  of  this  kind  were 
apparently  very  stupid,  and  promoted  drinking 
and  revelry  rather  than  wit  or  intellectual 
conversation.  Steel,  in  “ The  Tatler,”  gives 
an  account  of  a prosy  one,  and  moralizes  at  the 
close,  in  his  manner,  on  the  worthless  conver- 
sation of  some  of  the  old  men  composing  it. 
“ The  only  way  of  avoiding  such  a trifling  and 
frivolous  old  age,”  says  he  (and  the  advice 
is  not  out  of  date),  “ is  to  lay  up 
. our  way  to  it  such  stores  of  knowledge  and 
observation  as  may  make  us  useful  and  agree- 
able in  our  declining  years.  The  mind  of  man 
in  a long  life  will  become  a magazine  of  wis- 
dom or  folly,  and  will  consequently  discharge 
itself  in  something  impertinent  or  improving. 
For  which  reason,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  than  an  old  terrifying  story-teller, 
60  there  is  nothing  more  venerable  than  one 
who  has  turned  his  experience  to  the  entertain- 
ment and  advantage  of  mankind.” 

The  Beef-steak  Club  was  founded  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  : — 

“ He  that  of  honour,  wit,  and  mirth  partakes. 
May  be  a fit  companion  o’er  beef-steaks.” 


said  Derrick,  “ He’s  only  master  of  the  rolls." 
He  was  a baker. 

A few  years  ago  we  made  the  circuit  of  the 
London  taverns,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
how  many  merely  convivial  clubs  (thought  by 
some  to  have  been  “ put  down  ” by  the  popular 
Literary  Institutions  of  the  day)  then  existed, 
and  indeed  still  exist. 

Of  the  “chocolate  houses”  and  coffee- 
houses, which  took  an  associative  character, 
White’s,  of  St.  James’s-street,  was,  perhaps, 
the  earliest.  As  White’s  Chocolate  House,  on 
the  site  of  what  is  now  “ Arthur’s  Club  House,” 
it  was  established  between  1690  and  1700; 
and  as  White's  Club  House,  38,  St.  James’s- 
street,  opposite  to  what  used  to  be  “ Crock-  j 
ford’s,”  it  is  known  at  this  day.  White’s, ' 
Boodle’s,  the  Grecian,  the  Cocoa  Tree,  are  all 
historical : each  of  them  symbolised  certain 
opinions  or  habits.  As  Defoe  writes  (1722), 
“ A Whig  will  no  more  go  to  the  Cocoa  Tree 
or  Ozinda’s  than  a Tory  will  be  seen  at  the 
coffee-house  of  St.  James’s.”  The  character 
which  formerly  attached  to  those  who  belonged 
to  White’s  was  that  of  men  of  pleasure  and 
desperate  gamblers.  The  Earl  of  Oxford 
cursed  it  as  “ the  bane  of  half  the  English 
nobility  j”  and  a story  is  mentioned  by  Wal- 
pole to  the  effect  that  a man  dropping  down 
dead  at  the  door  of  the  club,  bets  were  made 
by  the  members  whether  he  was  dead  or  not, 
and  they  would  not  permit  his  being  bled  be- 
cause it  would  affect  the  fairness  of  the  bet* 
The  first  house  was  burnt  1773,  when  it  was 
kept  by  a Mr.  Arthur.  There  is  a book  con- 
taining the  “ Rules  of  the  old  Club  at  White’s,” 
dated  1736,  with  a list  of  the  members  which 
includes  the  names  of  many  leading  men. 
The  original  front  of  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  the  club,  and  where  it  has  been  since 
1755,  was  designed  by  James  Wyatt.  From 
time  to  time  the  house  underwent  various 
alterations  and  additions ; and  several  archi- 
tects have  been  employed  to  carry  these  into 
effect : among  those  of  later  date  were  Mr. 
Higgins,  the  late  Mr.  Goldicut,  and  the  late 
Mr.  Papworth.  In  the  autumn  of  1850,  cer- 
tain improvements  being  thought  necessary,  it 
came  to  be  considered  that  the  front  was  of 
too  plain  a character,  when  contrasted  with  the 
many  elegant  buildings  which  had  risen  up 
around  it.  Mr.  Lockyer  was  consulted  by 
Mr.  Raggett  as  to  the  possibility  of  improving 
the  fa<;ade ; and  under  his  direction  it  has  been 
made  to  take  the  appearance  represented  by 
our  engraving.-f- 


The  Beef-steak  Society,  a different  associa- 
tion, was  commenced  in  1735,  and  in  apart- 
ments of  their  own,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
the  members  still  enjoy  beef  and  conviviality 
one  day  in  the  week  during  the  season. 

The  “Literary  Club,”  founded  by  Reynolds 
and  Johnson,  in  1763,  and  which  is  still  main- 
tained, must  be  known  by  all  readers.  It  met 
at  first  at  the  “Turk’s  Head,”  in  Gerrard- 
street,  Soho,  and,  besides  the  founders,  in- 
cluded Goldsmith,  Burks,  Garrick,  Boswell, 
Beauclerc,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins. 

The  “Wednesday Club,”  attheGlobeTavern, 
in  Fleet-street,  was  another  of  those  to  which 
Goldsmith  belonged.  The  position  of  the 
parties  forming  such  clubs  may  be  gathered 
from  Derrick’s  anecdote  of  Goldsmith’s  intro- 
duction to  the  “ Robin  Hood  Club.”  Goldy 
was  struck  by  the  important  appearance  of  the 
chairman  in  his  gilt  chair,  and  said,  “This  must 
be  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  least.”  “ No,” 


The  four  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  four 
seasons,  which  occupy  the  place  of  four  sashes, 
were  designed  by  Mr.  George  Scharf,  jun. 
The  works  were  executed  in  a very  short  space 
of  time  by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  and  the 
interior  was  redecorated  by  Mr.  Morant. 

The  club,  which  is  at  this  time  limited  to  500 
members,  was  formerly  composed  of  the  high 
Tory  party,  but  though  Conservative  principles 
may  probably  prevail,  it  has  now  ceased  to  be 
a political  club,  and  may  rather  be  termed 
“ Aristocratic.”  Several  of  the  present  mem- 
bers have  belonged  to  the  club  upwards  of 
half  a century,  and  the  ancestors  of  most  of 
the  noblemen  and  men  of  fashion  of  the  present 
day  who  belong  to  the  club  were  formerly  mem- 
bers of  it.  It  may  be  gathered,  from  what  we 

* Quoted  in  “ The  Handbook  for  London,”  where  there 
is  an  account  of  the  club  ; but  rather,  as  Mr.  Raggett,  the 
present  proprietor,  informs  us,  of  what  it  was  than  what 

t See  p.  249. 


have  said,  that  the  management  of  the  club  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  others  of  recent  date, 
Mr.  Raggett  being  individually  the  proprietor. 
The  freehold  was  purchased  by  his  late  father 
in  1812. 

Of  some  of  the  other  London  clubs,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  extending  their  advantages, 
we  shall  find  another  opportunity  to  speak. 
The  simple  fact  that  from  a published  account 
of  17,323  dinners  at  the  “ Athenaeum,”  the 
average  cost  was  2s.  9+d.  each,  and  that  the 
average  quantity  of  wine  for  each  person  was 
a small  fraction  more  than  half  a pint,  speaks 
volumes. 

THE  LATE  MR.  THOMAS  ALLASON, 
ARCHITECT. 

We  record,  with  regret,  the  death  of  an  ac- 
complished architect,  and  an  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  Thomas  Allason,  which  took  place  on  Fri- 
day, the  9th,  after  a few  hours’  illness,  in  the 
62nd  year  of  his  age.  The  lives  of  artists  and 
architects  are  best  written  in  their  works,  but 
a few  biographical  incidents  may  always  be 
gleaned  from  those  who  have  gained  eminence 
and  success  in  their  profession,  which  may  serve 
as  guides,  and  encourage  emulation  in  others 
who  are  embarking  on  a similar  voyage  of 
life.  Mr.  Allason  earned  his  prosperity  by  an 
untiring  devotedness  to  his  professional  duties  : 
he  was  strictly  “faber  fortune  suce,”  and  ac- 
cumulated during  a practice  of  nearly  forty 
years  a handsome  independence.  Brought  up 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  architect  of 
some  celebrity,  he  distinguished  himself  at  a 
very  early  period  by  the  neatness  and  elegance 
of  his  drawings,  and  obtained  the  gold  and 
silver  medals  from  the  Royal  Academy.  At 
that  time  “ Stuart’s  Athens,”  and  “ The  An- 
tiquities of  Attica,”  were  the  class-books  of 
an  architect’s  office,  while  the  works  of  Soane, 
Wilkins,  and  Smirke  gave  the  tone  of  archi- 
tectural design  to  the  student.  Mr.  Allason 
carefully  studied  Greek  architecture,  and  ap- 
preciated its  beauty.  All  his  own  designs  are 
strongly  impressed  with  the  delicacy  of  feeling 
and  carefulness  of  finish  which  such  studies 
inevitably  produce  upon  an  educated  mind. 

His  taste  for  Greek  architecture  was  still 
further  confirmed  by  a tour  which  he  made  on 
the  continent  and  through  Greece,  as  draughts- 
man to  Messrs.  John  and  Edward  Stanhope, 
i whom  he  assisted  in  their  examination  and 
publications  on  the  remains  at  Olympia  and 
j Plataea.  On  his  return  from  this  tour,  he 
published  in  folio  a work  on  the  antiquities  of 
Pola,  and  a clever  etching  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
j Established  in  London  in  the  year  1817,  he 
| was  extensively  engaged  as  an  assistant  archi- 
! tect,  and  his  pencil  supplied  numerous  designs, 

! not  only  for  buildings,  but  also  for  furniture 
I decorations  and  landscape  gardening.  In  this 
I latter  branch  he  was  very  successful,  and  was 
j retained  for  some  years  by  the  late  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  laying  out  the  gardens  at 
Alton  Towers  and  in  designing  additions  to 
the  mansion. 

When  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
founded  the  Alliance  Fire  Assurance  Company, 
Mr.  Allason  (having  obtained  experience 
as  an  assistant  in  a similar  office)  was  ap- 
pointed their  surveyor.  This  introduction  to 
the  moneyed  interest  of  London  gave  him  many 
opportunities  of  developing  his  talents.  The 
Rothschilds,  the  Montefiores,  and  Ricardos, 
were  his  clients,  and  brought  him  also  a 
valuable  city  and  private  connection.  He 
erected  many  villas  and  mansions.  The 
Alliance  Fire  Office,  in  Bartholomew-lane,  is 
perhaps  his  chief  architectural  public  edifice  - 
but  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  other 
appointments  which  he  held,  such  as  surveyor 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  Pollen  estate  in 
London,  the  D’Este  estate  at  Ramsgate,  &c. 

I to  appreciate  the  labours  of  his  life.  Unlike 
I many  of  the  profession,  who  have  the  credit 
I of  designs  which  their  pencil  could  not  de- 
lineate, Mr.  Allason  worked  out  all  his 
buildings  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  rough 
! plan  down  to  the  minutest  detail  of  a working 
j drawing.  He  never  had  but  one  pupil,  and 
(but  one  clerk.  He  began  life  dependant  on 
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his  own  exertions,  and  pursued  his  course 
throughout  with  a stern  independence  of 
mind. 

Though  fond  of  the  arts  and  well  known  to 
the  artists,  he  never  enrolled  himself  as  a 
member  of  any  of  the  societies  connected  with 
architecture  or  the  arts.  He  placed  himself, 
notwithstanding,  in  a good  position  in  the 
profession,  and  on  a late  occasion,  when  the 
Board  of  Metropolitan  Sewers  was  remodelled, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners. 

Private  friendship  incites  us  to  proceed 
further,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate 
the  sources  of  success  in  an  architectural 


THE  TEMPLES  AND  ROSES  OF  PAESTUM. 

NOTES  OF  A LADY’S  TISIT. 

You  wished  to  have  some  particulars  of  our 
excursion  to  Pa?stam,  but  before  giving  you 
them,  I must  warn  you  to  arm  yourself  with 
all  your  patience,  for  I intend  to  be  minute  in 
my  descriptions. 

To  commence,  then,  at  the  beginning  : We 
left  Naples  in  the  afternoon  of  the  29th  of 
October,  proceeding  to  Nocera  by  railway  : it 
extends  no  farther,  but  its  sudden  termination 
is  not  much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  distance 
from  Naples — which  is  only  IS  miles — occu- 
pies an  hour  and  a half,  exclusive  of  detentions 
at  starting  and  on  arriving.  The  hedges  of 
China  roses  in  full  bloom,  which  bordered  the 
railroad,  looked  fresh  and  lovely,  but  somehow 
their  beauty  only  made  me  the  more  melan- 
choly from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the 
hideousness  of  the  marvellous  masses  of  lava 
through  which  the  line  is,  for  some  distance, 
cut.  It  is  quite  depressing  to  think  of  the 
desolation  that  has  been  everywhere  produced 
by  such  overwhelming  floods  of  fire.  These 
beds  of  lava  still  serve,  as  they  have  done  for 
centuries,  in  the  stead  of  stone  quarries. 
Arrived  at  Nocera,  all  the  passengers  and  the 
luggage  of  the  train  just  arrived,  and  of  that 
about  to  depart,  have  to  struggle  through 
one  only  gateway,  mingled  with  loathsome 
beggars  and  revolting  cripples;  and  if  you 
shrink  on  one  side  to  avoid  contact  with  these 
distressingly  unclean  objects,  it  is  at  the  certain 
peril  of  your  head  from  the  close  proximity  of 
a luggage-laden  porter. 

At  last  a carriage  was  procured  to  convey  us 
to  Salerno,  a distance  of  about  nine  miles,  and 
a drive  of  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours.  The  road  must  be  very  romantic  and 
pretty,  from  the  occasional  glimpses  we  had  of 
it  through  the  windows  of  the  carriage  ; but 
the  rain  unfortunately  compelled  us  to  shut 
both  itself  and  the  view  out  at  the  same  time. 
At  Salerno,  during  the  evening,  we  fortified 
our  courage  by  reading  the  Strangers’  Book  of 
the  Hotel  Vittoria,  which  is  half  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  robberies  committed  on  tra- 
vellers to  Paestum  : one  party  especially  stated 
they  had  been  met  by  fourteen  armed  men,  who 
took  from  them  seven  gold  watches,  and  all  the 
money  they  had  with  them.  On  inquiring  of 
the  landlord  the  truth  of  these  accounts,  he 
admitted  such  had  actually  been  the  case,  but 
added,  “ that  was  during  the  Constitution,  and 
there  is  now,  I assure  you,  nothing  to  fear.” 
If  required,  the  landlord  will  accompany  any 
party  to  Paestum,  and  the  testimony  of  ladies  to 
his  kindness  and  attention  on  such  occasions 
is  most  eloquent. 

During  the  night  the  rain  continued  to  de- 
scend in  torrents,  but,  though  proceeding  on 
our  journey  seemed  hopeless,  we  nevertheless 
rose  at  four  o’clock,  for  we  wished  to  start  at 
five,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  return  to  Naples  the 
same  evening.  However,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  await  the  daylight,  so  we  left  the  hotel 
only  a little  before  seven,  with  a good  luncheon 
prepared  for  us  by  our  invaluable  courier,  he 
and  the  driver  in  front  of  the  carriage,  and  a 
nice  active  lad  as  a sort  of  footman,  who 
packed  himself  away  behind,  underneath, 
or  somewhere,  but  where  I never  could 
make  out : I only  knew  that  in  any 

emergency,  such  as  the  horses  kicking  over 
the  traces,  the  harness  breaking,  &c.  &c.  he  was 
always  at  hand,  and  always  most  efficient  and 
most  good-tempered.  This  is  the  Neapolitan 
method  of  learning  the  business  of  coachman, 
and  not  until  a young  man  has  attended  a car- 


riage in  this  manner  for  four  years  is  he  allowed 
to  turn  driver.  Twice  during  the  journey  we 
came  to  a halt  to  hold  a council  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  relinquishing  the  expedition,  for 
danger  began  to  be  talked  of  from  the  roads 
being  so  bad,  and  from  a certain  river,  the 
Sele,  which  is  four  miles  from  Paestum,  being 
impassable  after  heavy  rains ; but  each  time 
the  casting  vote  was  given  to,  or  was  appro- 
priated by,  the  lady  of  the  party  and — on  we 
went.  Every  passenger,  and  especially  every 
thing  on  wheels,  that  we  met,  was  stopped 
with  the  anxious  inquiry,  “ Is  the  Sele  open?” 
and  the  answer  was  always,  “ It  is  still,  but 
make  haste,  for  in  two  hours  you  will  not  be 
able  to  come  back.”  The  alternative  was,  we 
knew,  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  malaria,  and  in 
a horrible  little  wayside  inn,  which  we  after- 
wards found  was  too  dirty  even  to  lunch  in;  but 
nevertheless,  on  we  went.  When  we  reached 
this  redoubtable  torrent  we  had  to  descend 
from  the  carriage,  which  was  wheeled  down  an 
inclined  plane  of  mud  three  or  four  inches 


man  visited  Paestum ; and  in  1/G7  appeared 
in  London  the  first  description  of  Paestum. 

The  Temples  are  now  almost  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  the  opulence  of  Poseidonia  or  Paestum. 
They  are  three  in  number,  and  two  of  them 
are  in  tolerably  perfect  preservation.  Accord- 
ing to  Paoli,  the  architecture  is  to  be  consi- 
dered rather  as  Etruscan  than  Grecian ; yet, 
whatever  may  be  the  country  of  the  architects, 
there  is  no  disputing  that  the  buildings  them- 
selves essentially  belong  to  the  Doric  style. 

In  the  great  temple,  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  the  height  of  the  column  with  the 
capital  is  said  to  be  29  feet  10  inches ; the 
lower  diameter,  7 feet ; the  upper,  4 feet 
9 inches. 

The  first  temple  visited  by  us,  and  the 
smallest,  is  called  the  Temple  of  Ceres : the 
columns  are  all  standing,  thirteen  on  each  side, 
and  six  at  each  end  : they  are  about  20  feet 
high  and  4 in  diameter,  and  rest  on  the  lowest 
of  three  steps.  Above  the  columns  is  an  en- 
tablature, and  over  this  rises  the  pediment. 


thick  (and  through  which  we  had  to  wade  on  perfect  at  one  end,  but  at  the  other  only  afrag- 
foot)  into  an  equally  muddy  barge,  which  is  ment,  and  that  rebuilt  just  to  preserve  the 
towed  across  by  means  of  a fixed  rope.  The  general  effect. 


great  danger  in  stormy  weather  arises  not  only 
from  the  strength  of  the  stream,  but  also  from 
the  large  trees  and  masses  of  earth  which  are 
whirled  along  by  the  torrent,  and  which,  if  the 
rope  broke,  would  hurry  barge,  carriage,  mud 
and  all  along  with  them  into  the  sea.  While 
the  carriage  was  being  wheeled  up  again  on  to 
the  road  on  the  opposite  side  we  took  refuge 
from  the  pitiless  rain  in  the  bargeman’s  hut, 
and  when  he  came  in,  seeing  the  condition  of 
our  mud-begrimed  shoes,  he  immediately  took 
his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  with  it 
wiped  them  tolerably  dry  and  clean.  An 
Italian  always  carries  a handkerchief,  whatever 
else  he  may  lack. 

We  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  as  we 
neared  the  Temples  purposely  avoided  looking 
out  for  them,  in  order  that  they  might  burst 
suddenly  upon  us  in  all  their  magnificent  pro- 
portions, and  their  solitary  grandeur.  Just  as 
we  alighted  from  the  carriage,  the  rain  ceased, 
and  the  sun  shone  brightly  forth,  as  if  to  add 
a new  charm  to  this  interesting  spot. 

The  Temples  stand  at  a little  distance  from 
the  road  on  the  right  hand  side,  and  on  a 
grassy  and  wild-thyme-perfumed  plain : they 
are  all  three  within  a few  yards  of  each  other. 
Idle  boys  are  kept  off1  by  a rough  railing,  in 
which  is  a locked  up  gate ; but,  in  spite  of 
this  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  the  custodian  himself  is  the  great 
marauder,  for  he  deliberately  broke  off  a large 
piece  of  the  beautiful  sharp  flute  of  a column, 
and  brought  it  to  us,  saying,  “Every  visitor 
likes  to  take  home  a piece  of  the  stone the 
offer  was  indignantly  rejected,  but  on  being 
sharply  remonstrated  with  for  committing  such 
wanton  destruction,  he  only  laughed  aloud  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

I have  heard,  or  read,  somewhere,  that 
Augustus  was  taken  when  a youth  to  Psestum, 
to  see  these  even-then-considered  marvellous 
erections.  I fancied  it  was  in  Gibbon,  but  I 
have  consulted  him  in  vain. 

In  the  tenth  century  the  Saracens  invaded 
this  part  of  the  country,  and  formed  a settle- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paestum,  where 
they  long  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Dukes 
of  Beneventum  and  the  Greeks  to  expel 
them.  This  was  the  period  in  which  they  de- 
vastated Beneventum,  Bari,  Matera,  and  other 
towns  ; and  it  seems  that  Psestum  was  ruined 
about  the  same  time.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury, after  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens,  King 
Roger  the  Norman  ransacked  the  Temples  and 
other  buildings  of  their  marble  and  orna- 
ments, to  adorn  the  cathedral  which  he  raised 
at  Salerno.  During  the  middle  ages  the  re- 
mains of  Paestum  lay  unnoticed,  but  not  un- 
known, for  the  Temples  are  conspicuous  objects 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno; 
but  the  country  had  become  unwholesome, 
and  was  also  infested  by  outlaws,  and  therefore 
strangers  did  not  venture  into  it.  When  Don 
Carlos  Bourbon  conquered  Naples,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  became 
the  resident  sovereign,  he  revived  the  taste 
for  the  arts  and  antiquities.  In  1758  Winkel- 


Tbe  Temple  of  Neptune  has  fourteen  columns 
on  each  side,  and  six  at  each  end  : they  are  not 
so  suddenly  tapered  as  those  of  Ceres,  and 
have  a much  more  pleasing  appearance : in 
other  respects  they  are  similar,  excepting  that 
they  are  placed  on  the  highest  instead  of  the 
lowest  of  the  three  steps.  In  the  interior  is 
a second  inclosure  of  columns,  above  which  is 
part  of  a row  of  smaller  ones,  and  at  each  end 
is  a vestibule  formed  by  two  enormous  square 
pillars,  and  the  two  end  columns  of  the  inner 
row. 

Near  this  is  the  Basilica,  which  has  on  each 
side  eighteen,  and  at  each  end  nine  columns. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  by 
a row  of  similar  columns  down  the  centre. 

The  stone  of  which  the  Temple  of  Neptune  is 
built  is  darker  in  colour  than  that  of  the 
Basilica  and  of  Ceres,  but  it  all  presents  the 
same  peculiar  species  of  decay  as  if  it  had  been- 
eaten  out  by  insects  : it  looks,  indeed,  very 
much  like  the  dried  mud  from  Terni.  The 
Neptune  Temple  is  in  colour  exactly  like 
freshly  cut  cork,  and  at  a distance  it  might  be 
fancied  a gigantic  model  of  this  material. 

Part  of  the  wall  of  the  town  is  still  very 
sharp  and  perfect : there  is  a Porta,  too,  which 
we  did  not  see,  for  the  grass  was  so  terribly 
wet  with  the  rain.  Of  the  amphitheatre  I 
believe  nothing  now  remains  but  traces  of  its 
form,  and  curious  vaults. 

In  fine  weather  visitors  take  their  lun- 
cheon in  one  of  the  temples,  but  we  were 
obliged  to  have  ours  in  the  carriage  while  the 
horses  were  resting : the  horrible  little  inn 
was  far  too  dirty,  too  beset  with  beggars,  and 
too  filled  with  tobacco  smoke  to  render  the 
idea  of  eating  there  endurable.  We  after- 
wards amused  ourselves  with  feeding  three 
hungry  and  famished  - looking  dogs,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  swallowed  the 
fare  we  bestowed,  made  us  imagine  that  Sa- 
lerno viands  were — and  perhaps  even  food  at 
all  was  — a rarity  at  Paestum.  We  were 
scarcely  again  era  route  before  the  rain  once 
more  descended,  and  it  most  pertinaciously 
accompanied  us  all  the  way  back  to  Salerno, 
where  we  arrived  about  six  o’clock,  and  re- 
turned the  next  morning  to  Naples.  The 
time  occupied  by  us  was,  in  all,  two  days,  and 
in  actual  travelling,  nineteen  hours.  The  dis- 
tance from  Naples  to  Paestum  is  102  Italian 
miles. 

Thus  terminated  our  journey  to  Paestum, 
an  excursion  to  which  1 had  always  looked 
forward  with  vague  dreamy  longing,  since  the 
school-days  in  which  I used  to  read  of  the 
exquisite  raestum  roses,  still  freshly  blooming 
amidst  ruined  temples  and  prostrate  columns. 
Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  for 
my  floral  anticipations  to  be  realized,  but  the 
sublimely  grand  erections  which  stood  before 
us,  more  than  compensated  for  the  absence  of 
lesser,  if  sweeter,  beauties. 

No  doubt  if  I had  waited  until  a few  more 
of  the  interesting  “ Letters  to  Sorillah,”  had 
appeared  in  your  journal,  I could  have  sent 
you  a more  correct  description  of  these  stu- 
pendous temples,  but  as  these  letters  are 
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only  bestowed  upon  your  readers  once  in  a Or,  as  22-5  : 23,  equal  to  about  * in  favour  of  ] disgusting.  If  an  eye  for  colour  be  not  got 
only  P J , , oneness  of  dis-  those  torn  across  the  fibre.  In  following  up  the  early  in  life,  it  will  probably  never  be  attained, 

fortnight,  my  natt  P . , . j same  investigation  on  timber,  I found,  according  to  So  also  of  the  higher  mental  faculties  con- 

position  conquers  my  better  judgment,  ana  & — , • ■ ” 

compels  me  to  send  you  this  note  at  once. 


ON  METALLIC  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  Fairbbairn,  C.E.  and  F.R.S.  of 
Manchester,  has  been  lecturing  to  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  there  on  metallic  con- 
structions. The  subject  of  his  lecture,  on 
Friday,  in  last  week,  related  chiefly  to  ship 
building,  but  contained  various  important 
tables  indicative  of  the  strength  of  materials, 
which  we  prefer  selecting,  as  the  pith  of  the 
lecture,  to  any  attempt  to  report  at  length 
what  may  be  found  in  the  local  papers  of 
10th  inst. 

Resisting  Powers  of  Cast-iron. — From  a number 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  cast-iron,  I 
have  selected  the  following  results.  They  are  the 
highest  in  the  order  of  their  powers  of  resistance  to 


investigation 

Professor  Barlow,  of  Woolwich,  that  the  cohesive 
itrength  of  different  kinds  of  hard  wood  were — 


lb. 

Box 20,000 

Ash 17,000 

Teak  15,000 

Fir 12,000 


ft. 

Beech 11,500 

Oak 10,000 

Pear  9,800 

Mahogany 8,000 


Assuming  Mr.  Barlow  to  be  correct,  and  taking 
the  main  strength  of  iron  plates,  as  given  in  the 
experiments,  at  49,056  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  or 
say  50,000  lbs.  we  have  this  comparison  between 
wood  and  iron  : — 

Ratio. 

Timber.  Iron.  Ratio  Timber 

1b.  ft.  representing  unity. 

Ash 17-000  : 60  000  or  as  1 : 2’94 

Teak  15  000  : 60-000  or  as  1 : 3 33 

Fir 12  000  : 60  000  or  as  1 : 416 

Beech H'500  : 60  000  or  as  1 : 4 34 

Oak 10  000  : 50  000  or  as  1 : 6 00 


nected  with  art,  especially  the  invention  or 
imagination.  If  these  be  disregarded  until 
late  in  life,  mere  imitators,  mere  clever  ma- 
chines are  the  usual  results.  No  beings  are 
so  imaginative  and  inventive  as  young  children, 
and  why  should  their  faculties  be  smothered 
in  unfathomable  strata  of  mathematical  dia- 
grams ? In  our  zeal  for  the  hand  we  must  not 
forget  the  head. 

Let  the  understanding  go  first,  above  all 
things,  and  rule  the  hand  and  eye.  By  in- 
verting this  order,  and  allowing  the  hand  and 
eye  to  take  precedence,  and  rule  over  the 
higher  powers,  good  mechanical  draughtsman- 
ship may  be  attained,  but  the  most  valuable 
purposes  of  drawing  are  lost  sight  of. 

More  than  one  instance  has  been  observed 
of  children  unusually  slow  and  incorrect  in 


Hence  it  appears  that  malleable  iron  plates  are  five 

times  slr“nger. ttan,  °ak;  °r'  in  I imitative  drawing  ; who  have  exhibited  at  least 

a transverse  strain  and  as  in  each  instance  the  bar  j '“5^“  making plate  i-iacli  | ‘he  average  powers  in  exercises  for  the  inven- 

is  reduced  to  exactly  1 inch  square,  the  results  may  1 thjok  ,0  an  oak  ]ank  2,_  inches  tbick.  [ tion.  Renewed  exertion  _1S  likely  to  take  the 

fairlv  be  estimated  as  a criterion  of  the  resisting  ernJ 


. . The  results  obtained  from  forty-seven  experi-  place  of  despondency on  finding  that -they  are 

powers  of  the  different  irons  of  Great  Britain:—  Qn  double  and  gingle  rivetting  are  here  not  always  below  their  fellows.  Exclusive 

Transverse  Strength  of  Cast-iron  Bars,  1 inch  recorded  i attention  to  single  parts  is  apt  to  distort  the 

square,  4 feet  0 inches  between  the  supports  : — j — | mind  by  the  very  success  attained  in  such 

Hence  many  of  the  com- 


Name  and  number 


Breaking 

weight 


Ponkey 3 C . 

Beaufort  3 H . 

„ 3 C . 


Low  Moor 2 C ... 

Butterly  H ... 

Elscar  2 C ... 

Old  Park  2 C ... 


1 


|Muirkirk 1 C . 

Carron 3 C . 

Monkland  ...  2 H . 

Gartsherrie...  3 H . 


Deflection  Power  to 
in  j resist 
inches.  I impact. 


1-747 

1-599 

1-726 


| 848-6 


1-570 

1-336 

1-762 

1-657 


The  letters  C signify  cold  blast.  H,  hot  blast. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  average 
transverse  strength  of  eleven  specimens  of  English. 


Cohesive  strength 
of  plates ; break- 
ing weight  in  lbs, 
per  square-inch. 


Strength  of  single 
rivetted  joints  of 
equal  section  to 
the  plates,  taken 
through  the  line 
of  the  rivets,  in 
lbs.  per  square 


50  983 
61-130 
49-281 
•13-805 
47-062 


45-743 

36- 606 
43141 

43- 516 
40-249 

44- 715 

37- 161 


Strength  of  double- 1 partial  operations, 
rivetted  joints  of  mon  mannerisms  and  tricks  into  which  artists 
the  piatesl'uken  ' are  so  apt  to  settle  down. 

through  the  lino  j -^0  one  was  ever  a great  artist  who  was  not 
per  square  inch,  a great  man  : and  yet  we  try  to  make  great 
' artists  by  preventing  our  pupils  from  becoming 
even  little  men.  A human  being  is  not  an 
anatomical  preparation,  nor  a thing  of  dry 
' bones,  be  they  bleached  ever  so  whitely,  nor 
j a walking  rule  and  compasses.  It  is  a painful 
sight  to  witness  youths  set  to  copy  from 
morning  to  night, — their  general  education 
neglected,  and  even  their  art-faculties  of  the 
higher  kind  uncared  for.  The  true  artist  is 
made  of  other  stuff.  Universal  powers  are 


62-352 
48-821 
68-286 
64-594 
63879 
53  879 


The  relative  strengths  will,  therefore,  be, — for  the  wanted  for  his  high  future  calling.  Like  the 
plate,  1,000  ; double-rivetted  joint,  1,021 ; single- 1 y0ung  0f  every  other  kind,  he  tries  his  powers 
rivetted  joint,  791  ; which  shows  that  the  single-  -n  every  way,  in  mimic  action  certainly,  but 
rivetted  joints  have  lost  one-fifth  of  the  actual  ^ ac+  an(]  act  together  rather  than  apart : 

streovth  of  the  plate.,  whilst  the  double-melted  : ^ in  ^ aU  aUain  adult  proportions.  He 


Welsh,  and  Scotch  iron  is  4711b,  on  1-mch  square  | value  of  the  double.ri,ette6d  foints.  . . . Having  show  him  how  he  may  be  a better  original. 


bars,  4 feet  G inches  between  the  supports.  These 
again  give  a mean  deflection  of  1 *675  inch,  and  a 
power  to  resist  impact  of  817.  Similar  irons  will 
resist  a tensile  strain  and  a crushing  force  per  square  struct;on  0,  vesse}9  exposed  tosevere  strains,  such  1 makes  lines,  the  best  he  can,  and  bad  they 
inch  as  follows  : 1 as  boilers,  bridges,  or  an  iron  ship.  I — - kotior  ond 


ettcu  JullHo.  ...  no  r uig,  t l | , , | 

established  correct  data  as  respects  the  strengths  of  Of  himself  he  does  what  he  can,  and  then 
aterials,  either  singly  or  in  combination,  we  shall  copies  to  find  out  how  he  can  do  better;  but 
have  less  difficulty  in  their  application  to  the  con- j he  never  gives  up  working  for  himself.  He 


inch  as 

Experimental  results  to  determine  the  ultimate 
powers  of  resistance  to  a tensile  and  crushing 
strain : — 


Description  of 
iron. 

Tensile  strength 
per  square  inch 
of  section. 

5 | 
W §“ 

Crushing  strength 
per  square  inch 
of  section. 

Ratio  of  tension 
to  compression. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Tons. 

Low  Moor,  No.  2... 

6-901 

41-219 

1 : 5-973 

Clyde,  No.  2... 

7-949 

l'i 

45-549 

Blenarvon , JN  o . 2 . . 

7 466 

n 

45  717 

1 : 6123 

Brymbo,  No.  2.. 

6923 

u 

34356 

Mean  

7-309 

14 

41-710 

1 : 5-707 

are:  in  time  he  does  better  and  better,  for 
perfect  lines  betoken  high  art.  He  copies 
lines  occasionally,  and  mathematical  figures, 
not  for  their  own  sake,  but  because  he  has 
made  such  general  advance  as  to  feel  his  im- 
perfections and  to  desire  to  remedy  them.  He 
wishes  to  learn  all  art,  and  not  merely  a few 
, . , . , , , • r . tricks  of  the  hand ; to  imitate  nature  with  re- 

ginner,  and  however  high  may  be  his  future  fi  t and  fee]i  not  t0  make  a stari 

destination,  we  may  be  assured  that  refined  ]ikeness  of  details.  Hence  his  work  is 
lines,  exquisite  forms,  perfect  chiaro  scuro,  ann  i .. 
harmoniously  blended  colouring,  are  not 
commencement  r 1 ‘1“  L 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TEACHING 
DRAWING, 

ESPECIALLY  TO  CHILDREN  AND  UNEDUCATED 
BEGINNERS. 

With  whatever  view  we  educate  a be- 


enuea  colouring  are  nut  me  all  directions  . outline,  shade,  colour,  compo- 
loekTni  these  The'w  Jr’s  I ?ition  Perpetually  recur  from  beginning  to  end 


In  addition  to  the  irons  given  above,  which  are 
those  in  common  use,  Mr.  Stirling’s  mixed  or 
toughened  iron  exhibits  considerably  increased 
powers  of  resistance  to  every  description  of  strain 
when  compared  with  the  unmixed  irons.  Mr. 
Stirling  has  patented  a process  for  mixing  a certain 
portion  of  malleable  with  cast-iron,  and  when  care- 
fully fused  in  the  crucible  the.  product  is  equal  to 
resist  a tensile  strain  of  nearly  11  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  a compressive  one  of  upwards  of  60  tons, 
the  specimens  being  1\  inch  long  and  1 inch  square. 
This  mixture,  when  judiciously  managed  and  duly 
proportioned,  increases  the  strength  about  one- 
third  above  that  of  ordinary  cast-iron. 

Resistance  of  Wrought-iron  Plates  to  a Tensile 
Strain. — In  these  experiments,  which  were  made 


lines,  exquisite  forms,  perfect  chiaro  scuro,  and  , ^ endless  variely  o(  lrials  and  experiments  in 

11  Hi i.  1 - . r.  1.  n ,1  r,  rtoln.iM  n r.  ».  — . n 

will 

not  profit  by  mocking  these.  Tim  beggar-. n, h ^ a‘  thl  ' rt.  and  lee,  as  things  in 

appearance  is  now.se  improved  by ar .array  of  h , tbag  a/the  sensuous  exponents  of 
silken  tatters ; nor  does  the  child  become  a ; an(J  emotion.  Above  a„  ^ win  not 

warrior  by  getting  a sword  of  lath  and  a I , do  anything  that  he  does  not  „nder. 

wooden  gun.  . , . stand  ; not  through  the  vain  belief  that  he  has 

If  it  be  desirable  to  educate  the  yoling  J at  perfe5ion,  and  that  there  is  not 

human  being  into  the  adult  comprehensive  h tme  and  d and  t that  he 

art.st,  all  h.s  faculties  must  be  exercised  and, , ^ nev£r  reach  or  th“  there  is  „ot  much  hard 
as  a general  rule,  together  : he  must  not  he  a j k a,  before  him  t0  attain  even  a B,ender 
thing  of  threads  and  patches.  However  cor-  f thB6  bu(  because  he  is  assured 

rect  and  beautiful  these  are,  chance  will  not  I K , , i -.  a ...  r. .i 


jumble  them  into  a harmonious,  natural 
whole,  fitted  to  act  (as  all  high  art  should)  on  j ® 
the  entire  being  of  the  competent  observer. 
This  union  is  the  most  difficult  thing  of  all, 
even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
and  it  is  the  highest  of  all ; and  by  most  who 
strive  it  is  rarely  attained.  Does  the  French 
plan  of  devoting  many  years  to  the  sole  copying 


on  five  different  sorts  of  iron,  the  tensile  strenglhs  of  the  finest  lines  ever  produced  and  the  most  — can  b~  learned  or  axecuied  xhe 

accurate  shadows  in  neutral  colour  create  real  knkUo  . 


in  tons  per  square  inch  are  as  folio' 
Torn  asunder 


that  if  lie  once  lose  his  firm  footing  on  the 
earth  he  will  be  tripped  up  and  tossed  about 
in  the  ocean  of  distraction  and  error. 

The  admirers  of  the  abstract  method  con- 
tend that  bad  habits  must  be  guarded  against, 
and  none  but  good  habits  permitted  and  en- 
forced from  the  beginning  of  the  youngest 
pupil’s  instruction.  There  appears  to  be  a fal- 
lacy here.  If  good  habits  only  are  permitted. 


Yorkshire  plates .. 

Derbyshire  ,, 

Shropshire  

Staffordshire  ,, 


n direction 
of  the  fibre. 
Tons. 


Torn  asunder 
across 
the  fibre. 
Tons. 
27-490 
26037 
18-650 
20  000 
21010 

23  037 


artists  ? What  they  do  belongs  not  to  this 
world— it  is  lifeless,  repulsive;  while  the  delay 
of  colour  to  a late  period  of  a life  previously 
spent  on  black  chalk  and  grey  paper,  destroys 
all  feeling  for  colour.  The  colouring  of  many 
of  these  artists  is  disagreeable,  and  frequently 


1 See  p.  332,  ante. 


novice  must  inevitably  begin  with  bad  habits  : 
if  he  did  not,  he  would  not  be  a beginner,  and 
would  not  require  to  be  taught.  He  begins 
with  bad  habits,  and  goes  on  slowly  and  pro- 
gressively improving  them,  until  at  last  he 
acquires  good  habits,  or  habits  as  nearly  good 
as  are  compatible  with  his  own  capacity  and 
his  master’s  skill.  If  he  and  his  instructor 
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expect  good  habits  at  once  in  any  one  point,  [ site  of  her  former  residence  at  Eastgate.  It  is 
they  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  And  if  to  stand  on  a,  nede.ial  fi  n.i.i 


[April  17,  1852. 


— X "“oo'i  uo  uiiLti  lit  any  t 

they  will  be  grievously  disappointed.  And  if 
the  master  thinks  that  effectual  tuition  is  not  a 
slow  transit  from  what  is  bad,  through  what 
is  less  and  less  bad,  to  what  is  positively  good, 
— if  he  expects  the  distance  to  be  cleared  by 
a single  leap, — he  will  be  no  less  disappointed 
If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  views,  it  will 
follow  that  the  highest  and  most  refined  stages 
of  form,  light  and  shadow,  and  colour,  are 
unfit  for  the  beginner  because  they  are  un- 
intelligible and  inimitable  in  his  crude  state ; 
and  that  comparatively  clumsy  objects  of 
imitation  prepared  to  meet  him  half  way  are 
far  preferable.  The  child  can  understand  the 
form  of  an  article  in  daily  use  and  will  have 
some  chance  of  imitating  it,  when  a recondite 
and  an  exquisitely-formed  Greek  vase  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question  ; and  he  may  seize 
the  points  and  character  of  one  of  George 
Morland  s rude  but  natural  and  expressive 
husbandmen,  though  he  would  be  bewildered 
before  the  Laocoon  or  the  Apollo. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Over  Darwen. — A new  Independent  chapel 
is  about  to  be  erected  in  this  place  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Raffles  Brown,  of  Liverpool. 
It  will  be  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  built 
of  stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
will  consist  of  nave  and  transept,  with  vestries 
and  organ-gallery  in  the  rear.  The  roofs  will 
be  open-timbered  of  equilateral  pitch,  that  of 
the  nave  having  dormer  windows.  The  west 
elevation  will  have  a six-light  window,  with 
arcaded  porch,  and  be  crowned  with  a lofty 
crocketted  and  canopied  bell  turret  rising  to 
the  height  of  90  feet.  The  accommodation  is 
for  eleven  hundred  adults  and  three  hundred 
children.  The  estimated  cost  is  3,000/.  It  is 
intended  to  erect  schools  adjoining.  The  pre- 
sent chapel,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  St. 
James’s  Episcopal  chapel,  reported  as  unsafe  in 
our  columns  some  weeks  since,  has  been  so 
undermined  by  the  working  of  the  neighbour- 
ang  coal  mines,  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary entirely  to  close  it.  Many  of  the  cottages 
and  houses  surrounding  it  are  in  a most  pre- 
carious condition,  but  so  infatuated  are  the  in- 
habitants that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
induce  a family  to  remove  from  a house  show- 
ing frightful  cracks  and  rents  in  the  walls,  and 
of  which  the  hind  part  absolutely  fell  in  a few 
weeks  since. 

Yarmouth. — The  new  bridge  is  progressing. 
The  pile-driving  of  the  coffer-dam  is  com- 
pleted for  the  western  pier.  The  washers  and 
•eye-bolts  for  the  tie-rods  have  been  put  in,  by 
means  of  a diving  dress,  20  feet  under  water, 
and  the  first  course  of  landings  on  the  bed  of 
concrete  has  been  put  down.  The  pumps 
and  two  steam  engines  will  be  ready  shortly 
to  pump  the  water  out  of  the  dam.  The  river 
has  been  widened  80  feet,  and  the  abutments 
finished  on  each  side.  The  girders  and  iron 
parts  of  the  bridge  are  ready  in  London,  and 
will  be  put  up  when  the  piers  are  finished. 

Lincoln. — The  local  Chronicle  states  that 
gas  is  being  introduced  into  private  houses, 
and  that  the  late  reductions  in  price  are  likely 
to  produce  a greatly  increased  consumption. 

Norwich. — A few  weeks  since,  a new  win- 
dow, for  the  south  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  was 
executed  by  Mrs.  Watson,  under  the  direction 
and  design  of  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  this  city, 
architect.  It  is  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hales,  through  the  instructions  of  the 
Rev.  Hales  Tooke.  The  artist  is  Mr.  W. 
W.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — Norfolk 
Chronicle. 

Cottenham.  — A small  piece  of  copyhold 
ground  in  this  village  has  been  knocked  down 
at  auction  for  232  guineas.  It  contains  a 
frontage  of  78i  feet,  with  a depth  of  15S  feet. 
The  sum  realised  is  rather  more  than  1,000/. 
per  acre. 

Horsepath  {Oxford). — The  corner  stone  of  a 
new  north  transept  to  Horsepath  Church  was 
laid  on  Saturday  week.  The  architect  is  Mr. 

E.  G.  Bruton  (appointed  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  Underwood),  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Cowley. 

Winchester.— It  is  intended  to  erect  a full- 
length  statue  of  Lady  Mild  may  in  the  broad 
space  where  three  roads  intersect,  near  the 
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to  stand  on  a pedestal  6 feet  in  height,  and  is 
to  be  larger  than  life. Some  one  has  sug- 

gested the  erection  of  a fountain  in  the  Cathe- 
dral-close.  Improvements  are  to  be  made 

on  the  brow  of  St.  Giles’s-hill  by  the  council. 

Evesham. — Arrangements  are  being  made 
between  the  town  council  and  various  turn- 
pike trusts  to  erect  a new  bridge  in  the  place 
of  the  present  old  and  dilapidated  one,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  6,000/. 

Aberyslivith.—  It  is  proposed  to  build  a new 
” elsh  church  in  this  town  ; and  sums  are 
already  subscribed.  A piece  of  ground,  part 
of  the  corporation  property,  is  fixed  upon  ; and 
the  necessary  steps  were  lately  taken  to  adver- 
tise for  tenders. 

Swansea.  An  estate  called  Danygraig,  near 
Swansea,  with  about  100  acres  of  land,  has 
just  been  purchased  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a joint  lunatic  asylum 
for  the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Carmarthen, 
Pembroke,  and  Cardigan.  Plans  and  specifi- 
cations are  to  be  advertised  for  forthwith. 

Birmingham. — The  local  Journal  states  that 
indirect  means  are  at  work  for  the  removal  of 
the  market-hall  fountain. 

Warwick.  “ It  will  be  recollected,”  says 
Aris’s  Gazette,  “ that  a short  time  ago  the  in- 
habitants of  Warwick  assembled  in  vestry  and 
decided  on  the  thorough  restoration  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  in  that  town.  At  a meeting 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  although  the  church  should  be  restored, 
the  galleries  should  not  be  removed.  The  re- 
storation of  the  chancel  is  nearly  completed. 
The  groining  is  freed  from  plaster  and  white- 
wash, and  the  stonework  resumes  nearly  its 
original  appearance.  The  stone  screen  acci- 
dentally discovered  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
sacristy  wall  has  been  cleansed  and  repaired, 
and  the  upper  portion  of  it  filled  with  stained’ 
glass  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  The 
former  unsightly  door  leading  into  the  chancel 
has  been  replaced  by  one  in  new  oak. 

Gaydon. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  to  replace  the  dilapidated  old  one,  was 
laid  at  Gaydon,  on  Thursday  week,  by  Miss 
Bolton  King.  Mr.  E.  B.  King  is  a donor  of 
500/.  to  the  building  fund.  The  edifice  will 
be  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  will  consist 
of  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and  engaged 
tower,  with  spire,  and  will  be  built  of  stone. 

1 he  architect  is  Mr.  Squirhill,  of  Leamington. 

Liverpool. — The  interior  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Chapel-street,  has  been  re- 
paired and  renovated  with  open  pews,  new 
pulpit,  improved  organ,  new  stained  glass  in 
circular  window,  &c. 

Manchester. — The  engineer  employed  by  the 
Manchester  corporation  to  construct  the  im- 
mense reservoirs  in  the  valley  of  the  Etherow, 
near  to  Woodhead  (nineteen  miles  from 
Manchester),  from  which  the  town  is  to 
be  principally  supplied  with  water,  is  said 
to  have  met  with  a serious  check  by  a 
landslip  extending  over  nearly  30  acres  of 
ground.  These  reservoirs  are  three  in  num- 
ber, one  below  the  other,  in  the  same  valley, 
and  are  formed  on  the  principle  of  that  at 
Holmfirth  — by  throwing  embankments  across 
fit  the  most  eligible  points  to  dam  up  the  water. 
The  first  is  the  Woodhead  reservoir,  calculated 
to  contain  188,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water, 
and  covering  131  acres  of  ground.  The  next 
is  the  Tor-side  reservoir,  calculated  to  contain 
240,000,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  covering 
158  acres.  The  third  is  the  Rhodes  Wood  re- 
servoir, calculated  to  contain  nearly  80,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water,  and  covering  54  acres. 
The  corporation,  it  appears,  have  agreed  with 
Mr.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Brunei  to  make  a 
survey  and  advise  with  Mr.  Bateman  as  to 
any  re-arrangement  or  modification  of  the 
works  which  may  be  necessary  in  consequence 
of  the  land-slips  referred  to. 

Cudworlh  {Barnsley).  — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  school  was  laid  at  Upper  Cud- 
worth,  on  Monday  in  last  week.  The  design 
is  Gothic  : architects,  Messrs.  Lockwood  and 
Mawson,  of  Bradford;  builders,  Messrs.  Wilson 
and  Son,  of  Hull,  the  contractors  for  the  mason- 
work  of  the  new  workhouse  at  Barnsley.  The 
school  consists  of  a large  room  for  school  and 


chapel,  and  a class-room  adjoining,  both  on 
the  ground-floor. 

Doncaster.— A committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  local  board  of  health  to  carry  out  a pro- 
ject for  a new  cemetery. 

Glasgow.  The  Gorbals  parish  church,  it 
seems,  was  built  on  ground  supposed  to  have 
been  purchased  by  the  then  heritors,  but  only 
feud,  and  arrears  of  feu  having  lately  been  de- 
manded by  the  ground  landlord  and  refused, 
the  church  was  lately  sold  by  auction  for 
2,860/.  (upset  price  2,700/.)  to  the  Free  Church 
people,  after  being  bid  for  by  the  Unitarians. 

Edinburgh.— Model  dwellings  for  the  work- 
ing classes  at  the  head  of  Canongate,  named 
Ashley-buildings,  are  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
pation. The  entire  block  is  divided  into  three 
tenements,  each  with  a common  stair  and  se- 
parate entrance.  The  two  western  are  four 
stories  in  height,  and  the  eastern  five.  Each 
floor  or  flat  comprises  three  “ houses  ” with 
outer  doors  opening  on  a common  landing- 
place  in  the  stair,  and  each  domicile  is  “self- 
contained,”  and  independent  of  every  other; 
as  much  so  as  if  it  opened  on  a street  pave- 
ment. The  staircases  are  wide,  open,  and 
well  lighted  both  by  night  and  by  day,  gas 
supplying  the  place  of  daylight  after  dark. 
Each  “house”  consists  of  two  rooms;  or 
kitchen,  and  parlour  or  bed-room,  with  large 
windows,  some  of  them  commanding  fine 
views  of  the  Calton-hill  and  its  monuments, 
&c.  Each  is  fitted  up  with  its  own  scullery, 
water-closet,  washing-room,  coal-press,  &c.— ’ 
and  in  short,  is  an  Englishman’s  house  in 
miniature,  and  is  much  more  a fortified  and  im- 
pregnable “ castle  ” than  many  thousands  of 
Londoners’  dwellings  are.  The  rent  charged 
for  each  dwelling  amounts,  in  this  case,  it  is 
said,  to  not  more,  on  an  average,  than  one 
penny  per  day  for  each  member  of  a family. 
Nearly  the  whole  were  let  before  the  roof  was 
up.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Beattie. 
Though  the  principle  on  which  the  model 
dwellings  are  based  has  long  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  it  must,  of  course,  be  understood 
that  the  Edinburgh  working  classes  have 
seldom  or  never  had  such  advantages  as  now 
offered  on  Lord  Ashley’s  plan. 


CHEPSTOW  RAILWAY  BRIDGE. 
RAISING  THE  TUBE. 

The  singular  railway  bridge  over  the  Wye, 
at  Chepstow,  was  partly  raised  on  Thursday’ 
the  8th.  The  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be’ 
in  length,  from  bank  to  bank,  610  feet.  It 
will  be  of  four  spans,  three  of  about  100  feet 
each,  and  one  of  290  feet.  The  three  smaller 
spans  rest  upon  iron  piers,  filled  with  concrete, 
supporting  cast-iron  girders,  on  which  the 
railway  will  be  constructed.  The  fourth  or 
principal  span  will  be  constructed  upon  the 
suspension  principle,  the  great  length  of  the 
girders  requiring  more  support  than  that 
afforded  by  the  piers  alone  at  each  extremity. 
Mr.  Brunei  therefore  constructed  a tube  309 
feet  in  length,  and  9 feet  in  diameter,  which  is 
being  raised  to  the  summit  of  piers  erected  on 
the  east  bank,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  river, 
and  from  which  massive  chains  depend,  which 
will  be  fastened  to  the  girders,  and  will 
hold  them  up  in  the  centre.  The  girders  on 
which  the  railway  will  run  will  be  50  feet 
above  high-water  mark  at  spring-tides.  The 
tube,  therefore,  it  will  be  understood,  is  over 
only  half  the  bridge.  There  will  be  a second 
tube  by  the  side  of  it,  for  a second  line 
of  rails.  The  weight  of  the  tube,  with  the 
chains,  is  about  240  tons.  We  understand  that 
the  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this 
work,  and  which  has  caused  the  delay  in  its 
completion,  has  been  in  the  erection  of  the  up- 
right pillars  or  piers  supporting  the  structure. 
It  should  be  explained  that  these  piers  are 
formed  by  three  groups  of  pillars  formed  of 
iron  cylinders  placed  one  upon  another  to  the 
required  height,  and  filled  with  concrete 
made  of  Portland  cement.  Of  these  pil- 
lars six  are  grouped  together  in  the  centre 
of  the  river,  and  the  two  other  groups  of  three 
piers  each  are  between  the  centre  of  the  river 
and  the  west  bank.  Of  these  three  pillars 
only  two  are  at  present  erected— sufficient  to 
support  one  set  of  rails:  the  third  will  be 
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added  when  the  other  set  of  rails,  the  down 
line,  is  completed.  The  six  principal  piers  in 
the  centre  of  the  river  are  strengthend  by  four 
other  shorter  auxiliary  pillars,  which  are  not 
visible  at  high  water.  The  whole  of  these 
piers  were  sunk  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
through  different  strata  until  they  rested  upon 
the  solid  rock,  49  feet  below  the  surface  of  its 
bed.  It  seems  that  the  borings  which  had 
been  made  when  the  line  was  laid  out  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  solid  rock  would  be  reached 
at  a depth  of  37  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  actual  work  it  was 
found  that  the  stone  indicated  at  that  depth 
was  nothing  more  than  loose  “ boulders,”  or 
masses  of  stone  and  rock — specimens  of  all 
the  different  lapidary  strata  of  the  district — 
cemented  together  with  red  clay,  there  being 
beneath  these  boulders  several  other  strata  of 
sand,  &c.  before  the  solid  rock  was  arrived  at. 

The  tube  was  supported  on  a massive  tim- 
ber framework  at  each  end  resting  upon  iron 
rollers  lying  across  a railway ; and  powerful 
crabs  were  used  for  drawing  and  pushing 
the  tube  along  the  stage,  which  projects  160 
feet  into  the  river.  At  the  end  of  the  stage 
three  pontoons,  braced  together,  were  lying  in 
the  river,  and  these  received  the  east  end  of 
the  tube,  which  was  made  fast  to  it ; and  as 
the  tube  was  projected  forward  the  pontoons 
were  moved  across  the  river,  and  kept  in  their 
direct  course  by  cables  attached  to  strong 
moorings  both  up  and  down  the  river,  worked 
by  other  crabs  upon  the  pontoons. 

To  raise  it,  three  sets  of  chain-lifting  tackle 
are  employed,  the  lower  parts  of  these  chains 
being  of  3-inch  iron,  each  tested  to  bear  a 
weight  of  80  tons  without  injury.  Suspension 
rods  at  these  points  pass  through  the  diameter 
of  the  tube.  These  chains  extend  from  a 
timber  framing  at  the  top  of  the  east  pier,  180 
feet  above  the  railway  level,  and  are  worked 
by  three  double  crabs  of  great  power,  worked 
by  twelve  men  to  each.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  appearance  of  the  bridge  is  singularly 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

T} le  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre. — The  dramatic 
story  in  eight  acts,  which  has  been  produced 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  under  the  title  of 
“ A Chain  of  Events,”  and  occupies  the  whole 
evening,  is  an  entire  departure  from  what  has 
been  the  custom  here  at  Easter.  It  is  very 
exciting,  exceedingly  well  acted,  beautifully 
put  upon  the  stage,  and  completely  successful 
with  the  audience.  Still  we  have  no  desire  to 
see  such  “ lengthened  sweetness  ” universal, 
and  hope  its  success  may  not  lead  to  any 
adoption  of  the  style,  in  which  case  we 
might  expect,  on  the  next  occasion,  to  hear 
the  facile  and  clever  lessee  announcing, 
with  one  of  his  neatest  bows,  “to-morrow 
night  this  play  will  be  — continued .”  Mr. 
Mathews  has  himself  the  principal  part, 
and  one  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  him,  but 
Madame  Vestris,  Mr.  F.  Matthews,  Miss 
Keene,  Mr.  Roxby,  and  Miss  St.  George,  have 
all  excellent  parts,  and  make  the  most  of 
them.  There  are  eight  scenes,  all  excellent. 
The  most  striking  is,  “The  Market  of  the 
Innocents,  Paris,”  by  moonlight,  which  is  the 
place  itself, — the  sky  capitally  painted.  But 
there  is  equal  ability  shown  in  some  simple 
interiors  : “ Bonneau’s  House,”  and  a “ Room 
at  Theresa’s.”  A storm  at  sea  is  managed 
with  a truthfulness  which  is  almost  appalling. 

The  Royal  Princess’s  Theatre  was  opened 
on  the  12th  for  the  first  time  since  Mr.  Kean’s 
recovery  from  his  late  serious  indisposition, 
with  the  reproduction  of  the  “Corsican 
Brothers,”  in  which  that  gentleman  sustained 
his  original  character,  we  were  glad  to  see, 
with  unimpaired  vigour.  The  production  of  a 
new  extravaganza  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  “ Wittikind  and  his  Brothers,”  has 
given  employment  to  the  artists,  either  scenic 
or  otherwise,  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment, and  of  the  opportunity  they  take  good 
advantage.  Whether  we  speak  of  the  scenery 
— which  speaks  strongly  of  the  master  under 
whom  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Gordon  practised — 
or  of  the  dresses,  or  of  the  general  stage 
arrangement,  our  commendation  may  fairly  be 
without  qualification. 


Royal  Adelphi  Theatre.— Pox  a new  roman- 1 
tic  vaudeville,  called  Mephistophi/es,  success-  j 
fully  produced  at  this  theatre  on  the  14th,  an 
excellent  set  scene  has  been  provided,  most : 
creditable  to  th  * artists.  It  represents  an 
Italian  ornamented  garden  with  hedge-walls  j 
and  terrace,  and  a view  over  the  country,  which 
includes  a ruined  bridge  or  aqueduct.  The  , 
piece,  although  slight,  gives  Miss  Woolgar  an 
opportunity  for  the  delineation  of  four  distinct , 
and  contrasting  characters,  which  this  lady 
effects  with  most  artist-like  discrimination  and  ( 
skill. 

Burford's  Panorama  of  Salzburg.  — Salz- 1 
burg,  in  Austria,  has  all  the  materials  for  an 
interesting  panorama,  picturesque  buildings  of 
antiquity,  a castle  on  a towering  rock,  a river, 
a varied  and  fertile  plain,  and  a chain  of  moun- 
tains to  surround  and  frame  the  picture.  Out 
of  these  Mr.  Burford,  with  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  Henry  Selous,  has  produced  a charming 
work,  careful  in  detail  and  effective  as  a whole, 
and  none  of  it  more  so  than  the  little  piece  of 
suburb,  Edmonsberg,  immediately  to  the  left 
on  entering,  where  the  long  shadows  on  the 
grassy  slopes,  and  the  two  or  three  simple  tree- 
embosomed  residences,  are  positively  sooth- 
ing to  the  mind,  after  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand.  St.  Peter’s  Church  is  made  to  form 
a bold  foreground  object,  and  the  castle,  of 
course,  occupies  a prominent  position.  A 
lady  who  came  in  fresh  from  a dip  into — the 
geographical  dictionary,  was  delighted  to  find 
that  Mozart’s-square  (the  great  composer  was 
born  in  Salzburg,  and  has  a statue)  and  the 
bridge  over  the  Salzach,  had  not  been  for- 
gotten, though  the  latter  certainly  does  not 
look  400  feet  long. 


MIDDLE  CLASS  DWELLINGS. 

A correspondent  asks  us  despairingly 
if  the  poor  are  to  have  all  the  “ model  ” dwel- 
lings— “lodging  houses”  as  they  are  commonly 
but  incorrectly  called.  “ Is  there  no  plan  or 
means  of  erecting  large  houses  for  married 
people  of  the  middle  classes?”  he  adds.  We 
can  only  say,  as  we  have  frequently  said,  that 
not  only  are  there  plans  of  such  houses — not 
quite  “ model  ” ones,  to  be  sure — and  means 
and  ways  of  erecting  them  with  every  con- 
venience, but  that  there  are  thousands  of  them 
in  Edinburgh,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  them 
in  Paris,  already  erected,  and  in  fact  for  cen- 
turies inhabited.  Houses  that  are  planted  side 
by  side  along  a street  pavement  are  not  called 
“lodging-houses”  — why  should  just  such 
“houses”  only  planted  one  above  another  along 
a rising  up-hill  pavement  of  spacious  day-lit 
steps,  be  degraded  with  a name  which  we  do  be- 
lieve tends  more  than  anything  else  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  Londoners  against  such  a com- 
paction of  “ houses  ” so  suitable  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  valuable  spaces  within  their 
mighty  city?  The  middle-class  Londoner  has 
an  utterly  erroneous  notion  of  such  “ houses,” 
and  the  model  dwellings  “ for  the  poor,”  un- 
fortunately, are  not  likely,  excellent  as  they 
are  in  their  sphere,  to  diminish  his  prejudice. 
In  Paris,  even  the  nobility  iuhabit  such 
“ houses,”  or  “ flats.”  The  Londoner  con- 
founds them  with  floors  in  “ lodging-houses,” 
such  as  those  of  London  itself — that  mighty 
conglomeration  of  lodgers  and  of  lodging- 
house  keepers.  They  are  no  such  thing.  A 
middle-class  Parisian  or  Edinburgher,  ac- 
customed to  the  isolation,  the  independence,  ay, 
and  the  modest  dignity  of  his  up-hill  “house” 
at  home,  finds  it  a nuisance  of  the  most 
intolerable  description  to  be  obliged  to  herd 
amongst  whole  families  of  strangers,  as  he  must 
do  in  London,  unless  his  means  enable  him  to  ! 
occupy  a tenement  probably  far  too  large  for  j 
himself  and  family.  And  yet  the  middle-class  j 
Londoner  erroneously  and  absurdly  imagines  I 
that  it  is  only  in  the  London  style  that  a man’s 
“ house  ” can  be  his  “ castle,”  and  that  though 
the  middle-class  dwelling  of  the  Parisian  or  the 
Edinburgher  may  do  very  well  for  them,  it  does 
not  suit  his  independent  and  dignified  taste. 
Strange  subversion  of  truth  ! The  fact  is  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  ; and  many  a Frank  and 
Scot,  doubtless,  heartily  returns  him  the  com- 
pliment by  saying  that  the  London  higgledy- 
piggledy  style  of  middle-class  dwelling  may  do 


very  well  for  a Londoner,  but  does  not  suit 
their  more  really  dignified  and  independent 
taste.  If  any  city  in  the  world  demands  a 
thorough  reform  in  this  respect — a transfer 
from  “ lodging-house  ” to  “house” — it  is 
London.  Its  vast  dimensions,  the  value  of  its 
building  sites,  its  commerce,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, all  demand  it ; and  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  the  expansion  and  growth  of 
this  leviathan  must  be  upward  in  place  of  out- 
ward— when  “ houses  ” must  be  reared  above 
each  other,  with  all  their  paraphernalia  of 
pavements,  landings,  outer  doors  and  inner, 
lobbies,  kitchens,  and  closets,  instead  of 
straggling  miles  on  miles  farther  and  farther 
away  from  the  centre. 


BELFAST. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  sewed  muslin  • 
trade  bids  fair  to  give  a palatial  character  to 
the  street  architecture  of  Belfast,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  size  and  elegance  of  the  new 
stores  and  warehouses  connected  with  that 
business.  In  one  new  street  alone  there  are 
recently  completed  two  large  stone-faced  build- 
ings. The  larger,  a muslin  warehouse,  is  of 
three  stories  above  the  basement  in  height,  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  a range  of  thirteen  win- 
dows in  the  principal  front,  those  of  the  top 
story  arched  ; the  whole  crowned  with  a console 
cornice,  on  which  the  eaves  of  the  roof  rest. 
The  two  lower  stories  are  rusticated,  and  the 
architrave  of  the  door,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  principal  front,  supports  a balcony  to 
the  window  above,  forming  a pleasing  feature 
in  a design  otherwise  without  pretension.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Byrne. 

The  new  Protestant  church  to  be  erected 
under  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Hamilton, 
will  shortly  be  put  in  hand.  The  design  was 
offered  in  competition,  Mr.  McNeil  being  tho- 
successful  competitor;  but  some  misunder- 
standing seems  to  have  arisen  between  the 
trustees  under  the  will  and  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
church. 

A new  town-hall  is  proposed,  a large  model 
of  which  was  for  some  time  exhibited  in  the 
council-chamber  of  the  present  town-hall.  It 
is  in  the  Corinthian  style;  and  at  a first  glance 
reminds  the  observer  of  the  National  Gallery — 
a central  portico  forming  the  grand  entrance, 
right  and  left  of  which  are  loggia ; and  at  the 
northern  end  is  a circular  porch  or  portico, 
similar  to  those  attached  to  the  transept  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral.  Mr.  Hastings,  town-sur- 
veyor, is  the  architect.  The  intended  site  is 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lagan,  above  Queen’s- 
bridge. 

The  Harbour  Corporation  are  about  to 
erect  new  offices.  The  design  selected  is  in 
the.  Italian  style,  having  a campanile  80  feet 
high,  intended  to  contain  a public  clock* 
The  principal  front  will  be  102  feet  long,  and 
will  face  the  river,  the  site  chosen  being 
on  the  quay.  The  foundations  of  the  new 
Presbyterian  College  are  being  prepared.  The 
design,  by  Mr.  Lanyon,  is  in  the  Roman-Doric 
style,  the  first  being  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  parts, the  centre  having  attached  columns, 
with  an  entablature  breaking  over  them,  and 
an  attic  above.  The  students  will  attend  the 
classes  of  Queen’s  College  for  the  secular  por- 
tion of  their  education,  the  new  college  being 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a theological 
faculty  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  A new  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  Magdalene  Asylum  Church  is 
also  commenced : Mr.  Lanyon  supplies  the 
designs.  The  school  of  Design  in  this  town 
progresses  satisfactorily  according  to  our  cor- 
respondent. The  local  committee  are  making 
great  exertions  to  erect  a gallery  for  casts  and 
statues  at  the  rear  of  the  school.  Subscrip- 
tions to  a considerable  amount  have  been 
already  promised. 

The  second  annual  Exhibition  of  Modern 
Paintings  is  now  open,  and  the  numbers  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  productions  of  some  of  our  first-rate  artists 
are  a gratifying  proof  of  the  increasing  love  of 
art  now  becoming  developed  so  generally 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

Lord  Belfast  has  just  concluded  a course  of 
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lectures  on  the  “ Poets  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,”  delivered  at  the  Music  Hall,  in  aid 
of  the  library  of  the  Working  Classes’  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  scientific  world  of  Belfast  are  preparing 
themselves  for  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
British  Association.  The  loss  of  Mr.  Win. 
Thompson,  the  eminent  naturalist,  a native  of 
and  resident  in  the  town,  will  be  most  severely 
felt  upon  the  occasion.  It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a memorial  to  him,  in  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional room  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  to  which 
institution  he  has  bequeathed  his  collection,  to 
be  called  the  Thompson  Gallery.  Subscrip- 
tions are  bountifully  flowing  in. 


VALUATION  OF  DILAPIDATION. 

Holbrooke  v.  Piggott. 

This  action  was  brought  at  the  Wandsworth 
County  Court  to  recover  50/.  on  contract  for  dila- 
pidations of  a house  leased  to  defendant.  The  chief 
feature  was  the  wide  estimates  of  the  surveyors  ; 
plaintiff’s  surveyor  estimating  the  damages  at 
62/.  2s.  whilst  defendant’s  surveyor  cut  it  down  to 
5/.  19s.  Gd.  Evidence  having  been  given  as  to  the 
covenant  which  bound  defendant  to  keep  Holbrooke 
House,  Richmond,  in  proper  repair,  and  to  deliver 
it  up  in  the  same  condition  as  when  entered  upon, 
Plaintiff’s  counsel  called  Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis.  Wit- 
ness said  he  was  a surveyor,  residing  at  Richmond. 
Had  had  much  practice  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Musgrove  and  Gadsden.  Was  instructed  to  make 
a specification  of  the  dilapidations  of  Holbrooke 
House.  His  estimate  was  62/.  2s.  Is  acquainted 
with  leases  and  dilapidation  clauses. 

Cross-examined. — Messrs.  Musgrove  and  Gads- 
den are  general  surveyors,  and  whilst  with  them 
went  through  many  specifications.  Am  not  pro- 
perly entered  into  business  on  my  own  account. 
It  is  common  in  dilapidations  to  specify  minutely. 
Observed  a clause  in  the  counterpart  of  the  lease 
binding  the  tenant  to  paint  the  house  externally 
every  three  years.  For  the  external  painting  he 
allowed  15/.  Saw  Mr.  Piggott  upon  this,  and  told 
him  if  he  could  satisfy  me  the  house  had  been  ex- 
ternally painted  a deduction  might  be  made  ; but ! 
it  was  apparent  a portion  only  had  been  done.  The 
roof  was  in  a bad  state  ; and  being  informed  there 
was,  some  years  since,  an  iron  railing  in  front  of 
the  house,  I allowed  for  that.  I found  some  ivy 
growing  over  the  walls,  and  as  ivy  harbours  wet 
and  damp,  and  causes  premature  decay,  besides 
making  houses  uncomfortable,  I charged  for  its 
removal. 

Mr.  Swift  said  the  case  rested  upon  the  sole  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Ellis,  who  admits  that  he  has  not 
been  in  practice  for  himself,  and  all  his  experience 
in  surveying  was  obtained  in  his  articleship  to  a 
firm  more  in  the  light  of  house  agents  than  sur- 
veyors : indeed  he  would  be  bound  Messrs.  Mus- 
grove and  Gadsden  could  not  measure  a rod  of 
brickwork.  He  should  be  able  to  prove  that  so 
good  a state  was  the  house  iu,  that  Mr.  Holbrooke 
offered  to  renew  the  lease  upon  advanced  terms. 
After  some  remarks,  Mr.  Swift  called  Mr.  Richard 
Brewer,  who  said,  I am  a surveyor  at  Richmond. 

I could  not  make  dilapidations  more  than  5/.  19s.  6d. 
in  all.  Have  not  allowed  anything  for  the  door, 
because  I consider  it  so  great  an  improvement ; but 
if  it  were  put  in  its  former  place  2s.  would  pay  for 
it.  Never  took,  as  Mr.  Ellis  has,  sweeping  chim- 
nies  for  dilapidations  in  my  life.  Should  think  the 
external  walls  had  been  painted  within  three  years, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Cross-examined  : Drew  the  plans  for  the  new 
sessions-house.  Am  parish  and  road  surveyor. 
Also  contract  to  build  houses  myself.  Made  calcu- 
lations irrespective  of  parties,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
experience  and  judgment. 

Mr.  Piggott  said  he  was  a valuer,  and  accompa- 
nied the  last  witness  over  the  house.  The  damage 
he  estimated  amounted  to  6/.  Is.  6d.  Had  taken 
the  house  of  his  father.  The  boundary  wall  be- 
longed to  the  adjoining  house.  In  1849  his  father 
paid  13/.  14s.  for  painting  the  house  externally. 
The  lease  expired  in  June  1851.  In  all  124/.  had 
been  lately  expended  in  improving  and  repairing  the 
house,  and  considered  it  in  such  a good  state  of  repair 
that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  fair  dilapidations. 

The  Judge.— It  appears  to  me  (without  for  one 
moment  asserting  that  either  of  the  witnesses  are 
actuated  by  motives  to  make  their  estimates  high  or 
low  to  suit  their  friends)  that  surveyors  are  as  bad 
as  advocates, — they  will  not  see  : they  enlist  them- 
selves, and  adopt  the  feelings  of  those  who  employ 
them.  Years  ago  I presided  at  a Petty  Sessions, 
where  the  question  of  being  over-rated  or  low- 
rated was  constantly  before  me.  The  parochial 
surveyors  made  their  valuations  as  high  as  they 
could,  and  the  appellant's  surveyor’s  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  too  low  as  the  other’s  is  too  high.  I often 


wished  surveyors  would  not  have  acted  so  uncon- 
scientiously.  With  regard  to  this  case,  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  I can  decide  to  my  own  satisfaction 
or  the  public’s.  It  is  a pity  the  case  had  not  been 
settled  by  arbitration,  or  I had  the  assistance  of  the 
jury.  However,  as  it  is  my  duty  to  give  a verdict 
one  way  or  the  other,  without  any  scale  to  go  by, 
taking  all  discrepancies  into  consideration,  I must 
give  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff ; damages  reduced  to 
20/.  and  costs. 


THE  USE  OF  GAS  AS  FUEL. 

THE  ATMOPYRE  AND  POLYTECHNIC  FIRE. 

I sincerely  thank  you  for  the  independent 
notice,  taken  in  a recent  number  of  your  paper, 
of  my  little  contrivance,  the  “ Atmopyre,”  and 
for  the  clear  and  effective  explanation  you  have 
given  of  the  plagiarism  of  it,  now  paraded 
under  the  title  of  “The  British  Polytechnic 
Fire,”  and  perpetrated  under  circumstances 
incredibly  shabby. 

As  you  are  interested  in  the  efforts  now 
making  to  introduce  gaseous  bodies  having  an 
affinity  for  oxygen,  as  substitutes  for  common 
fuel,  may  I trouble  you  with  a few  facts 
acquired  during  my  experience  of  the  last  three 
years  ? 

1st.  I do  not  claim  any  credit  for  scientific 
profundity  : my  invention  is  merely  a “ happy 
thought,”  which  may  be  improved,  and  sub- 
serve many  useful  purposes.  When  first  the 
idea  occurred  to  me  of  converting  the  gas- 
burner  into  an  artificial  cinder,  or  reservoir  of 
heat,  I tried  a great  variety  of  materials — iron, 
brass,  copper,  platinum,  and  clay,  mixed  with 
metallic  oxides,  or  pounded  porcelain  and 
glass,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  and  other  substances, 
in  different  proportions.  The  majority  of  these 
bodies  were  rejected,  for  sufficient  reasons, 
after  a long  series  of  experiments,  and  the 
exact  mixture  of  argillaceous  materials  which 
is  described  in  my  specifications  was  adopted. 

Your  suggestion  of  employing  the  enamelled 
iron,  as  a material  for  the  “ tongues  of  fire,” 
occurred  also  to  Mr.  Baily,  but  it  was  found 
impracticable  to  preserve  free  the  holes  for  the 
transmission  of  the  gas. 

In  taking  out  the  patent,  I could  have 
secured  the  exclusive  right  of  making  the 
artificial  embers,  or  “ hoods,”  of  any  material, 
but,  under  the  advice  of  Professor  Cowper  and 
my  patent  agent,  I merely  guarded  the  argil- 
laceous material.  Had  I taken  a wider  pro- 
tection, it  would  have  saved  Messrs.  Bach- 
hoffner  and  Defries,  and  a few  others,  some 
expense  and  disappointment  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  produce  equal  effects  with  the 
rejected  substances. 

More  than  two  years’  experience  of  the 
“ hoods  ” at  very  high  temperature  has  shown 
their  perfect  indestructibility.  So  well  known 
is  this  property,  that  a gentleman  in  the  Pot- 
teries, not  aware  that  I had  used  these 
“burners,”  both  for  lighting  and  heating,  has 
incurred  the  expense  of  a patent  for  making 
“ argands,”  “ fish-tails,”  and  other  known 
forms  of  gas-burners,  of  this  identical  material. 

Each  of  the  burners  at  present  used  is  a 
small  cylinder,  of  which  the  surface  measures 
5 square  inches  : it  is  perforated  at  equal  dis- 
tances with  ninety  holes,  each  the  fiftieth  part 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  By  this  arrangement, 
the  flame,  or  “ incandescent  cone,”  is  literally 
stretched  out  like  an  elastic  body,  and  conse- 
quently the  points  of  contact  between  the  air 
and  the  gaseous  fuel  are  multiplied,  and  the 
blue  flame,  affording  evidence  of  perfect  com- 
bustion and  intense  heat,  is  produced.  If, 
however,  the  superficial  burning  surface  were 
simply  a horizontal  plane,  the  supply  of  air 
would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  so  vivid  a 
fire. 

2.  The  fuel  which  I have  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  that  only  which  can  be  practically 
relied  upon,  is  the  common  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  coal  gas ; but  if  the  apertures  in  the 
“ hoods”  be  made  smaller,  hydrogen  gas  may 
be  burnt,  and  made  to  produce  a brilliant  sem- 
blance of  a coal  fire.  Price  is,  however,  here 
an  insurmountable  obstacle,  as  this  fluid  can- 
not be  produced  at  a cost  sufficiently  cheap  to 
be  used  generally,  even  for  light. 

M.  Gillard,  late  secretary  to  M.  Guizot,  has 
patented  an  ingenious  method  of  generating 
hydrogen  by  the  decomposition  of  steam  in  its 


passage  over  red-hot  charcoal ; but,  notwith- 
standing the  most  persevering  canvass,  and  the 
possession  of  undoubted  merit,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  inducing  capitalists  to  take  up  his 
scheme.  He  proposed  to  supply  his  gas  to  the 
public  at  the  rate  of  2s.  the  1000  cubic  feet, 
but  the  quantity  required  to  be  consumed  in 
order  to  make  his  beautiful  cylinder  of  filligree 
platinum  sufficiently  incandescent  to  give 
light,  made  it  much  more  expensive  than  the 
common  coal  gas.  The  light  was  most  beau- 
tiful, and  almost  as  pure  as  that  of  the  sun, 
but  this  merit  could  not  prevail  against  its 
defective  economy. 

Dr.  Dalton  compiled  a valuable  table  of  the 
comparative  heat-generating  properties  of  fuels, 
estimated  by  weight.  The  relative  power  of 
hydrogen  is  represented  by  the  figures  24,000, 
and  that  of  coal  gas  by  6,300 ; but  as  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  former,  it  would  require 
nearly  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  produce 
the  same  effect  as  the  volume  of  coal  gas. 

I have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  applica- 
tion of  hydrogen  as  fuel.  This  result  can  only 
be  produced  by  the  use  of  argillaceous  burners 
as  solid  intermedia.  Could  the  decomposition 
of  water,  by  the  use  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid, 
be  made  a step  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
zinc  paint,  hydrogen  could  be  supplied  to  the 
public  at  a moderate  rate;  and  I have  faith, 
that  this  great  boon  will  be  secured  before  long, 
though  certainly  not  by  means  of  the  Poly- 
technic process. 

3.  As  gas  of  whatever  kind  must  always  be, 
when  compared  with  coals,  an  expensive  fuel, 
the  idea  of  heating  apartments  by  simple  radia- 
tion from  surfaces  heated  with  gas,  and  ar- 
ranged like  our  present  open  grates,  is  a 
perfect  delusion.  By  such  arrangements  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  is  lost.  The  desired  effect 
can  only  be  realised  by  the  joint  effect  of 
radiation  and  convexion.  The  fire  must  be 
carefully  included  in  proper  media,  and  every 
ray  of  caloric  appropriated  as  far  as  possible  by 
introducing  currents  of  pure  air  in  contact  with 
the  heated  sides  of  the  stoves. 

To  procure  a substance  fitted  to  secure  all 
the  effects  desired  by  the  use  of  these  vessels 
has  proved  a real  labour.  No  known  sub- 
stance had  the  property  of  resisting  the  neces- 
sary variability  of  temperature  without  con- 
taminating the  purity  of  the  air.  This  deside- 
ratum has,  however,  been  found  in  an  argilla- 
ceous mixture,  which  will  bear  to  be  heated  to 
redness,  and  against  which  currents  of  air 
impinging  in  great  quantity,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  become  warmed  to  bloodheat,  and 
afterwards  circulate  in  apartments  without 
losing  any  of  their  virgin  qualities.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Copeland’s  beautiful  porcelain  stoves  are 
now  in  successful  operation  in  bed-rooms  and 
other  apartments  having  proper  flues. 

4.  The  application  of  the  atmopyric  stoves 
in  small  collateral  rooms  without  flues  has  been 
a matter  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  products  of  combustion  to  ascend 
in  cold  metallic  tubes;  but  Mr.  Henry  Baily, 
by  a philosophic  contrivance,  has  succeeded  in 
securing  the  escape  of  the  vapour  under  all 
circumstances. 

5.  The  main  advantage  belonging  to  the 
atmopyric  principle  is  the  solid  medium  it 
affords  for  the  accumulation  of  heat;  the  sides 
of  the  “ hoods  ” being  made  of  any  thickness, 
and  heaps  of  fictile  fragments  placed  in  juxta- 
position. Hence  a mass  of  solid  fire  is  pro- 
duced, which  possesses  a sharpness  indispen- 
sable in  many  culinary  operations ; and  that 
may  be  made  to  cumulate  to  an  intensity  suffi- 
cient to  smelt  the  precious  metals. 

This  is  an  effect  which  it  is  obvious  thin 
leaves  of  platinum  can  never  produce. 

6.  The  atmopyre  is  now  applied  to  the 
generation  of  steam : a foot  of  gas  will  eva- 
porate a pound  of  water.  Consequently,  sixty 
feet  of  gas  consumed  will  equal  a horse  power. 
The  expense  is  absolutely  greater  than  that  of 
coal,  but  when  the  collateral  saving  of  labour 
is  considered,  the  great  levity  of  the  gas,  and 
its  elasticity  which  enables  it  to  be  compressed 
into  one-fortieth  part  of  its  bulk,  its  eligibility 
for  small  stationary  engines,  for  locomotives, 
and  small  low  pressure  boats,  is  not  “ the 
mere  baseless  fabric  of  a vision.” 
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7.  Although  a long  time  must  elapse  before 
our  coal  fires  can  be  superseded  as  the  general 
source  of  heat  in  our  sitting-rooms,  I do  not 
doubt  that  for  occasional  fires  in  bed-rooms, 
libraries,  offices,  &c.  gas  will  come  into  imme- 
diate use.  D.  0.  Edwards. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  TOOLS. 

Professor  Willis’s  lecture  at  the  Society 
of  Arts,  Jan.  23  last,  has  brought  to  light 
several  errors  in  my  statements  inserted  in 
The  Builder,  of  23rd  March,  1850,  as  re- 
specting the  block  machinery  at  Portsmouth. 
Those  errors  arose  from  my  having  confined 
myself  to  official  documents,  instead  of  having 
consulted  also  General  Bentham’s  patents,  and 
from  a determination  to  give  the  late  Sir 
Isambard  Brunei  the  credit  of  every  part  of 
that  machinery  which  the  documents  before 
me  did  not  prove  to  have  been  the  inventions 
of  others.  I now  subjoin  corrections  of  my 
former  paper,  trusting  that  you  will  kindly 
give  them  place  in  some  early  number  of  your 
valuable  publication. 

First,  as  to  the  circular  saw.  I had  given 
the  invention  of  this  useful  tool  to  the  Messrs. 
Taylor.  Professor  Willis  says,  “ Where,  or 
by  whom,  the  woodcutters’  saw  was  put  into 
the  form  of  a rotating  disk  has  not  been  re- 
corded.” This  point  may  be  considered  as 
having  been  cleared  up  by  Mr.  George  Smart 
in  the  year  1813,  but  in  evidence  that  is  little 
known  of.  It  was  before  arbitrators  appointed 
in  conformity  to  an  Act  of  Parliament,  20th 
April,  1812.  Mr.  Smart  deposed  to  these 
arbitrators  as  follows  : — “ He  conceived  he  had 
the  first  circular  saw  that  was  made  from  a 
Mr.  Mainwaring,  from  whom  he  purchased  it 
about  thirty-four  years  ago.”  (About  the 
year  1779.)  Mr.  Smart  added  that  he  never 
used  the  circular  saw  till  he  heard  of  its  im- 
provements by  General  Bentham.  Some  of 
these  improvements  were  particularised  in  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  The  Builder. 

As  to  the  first  operations,  those  of  cutting 
out  the  wood  from  the  rough  logs,  and  further 
preparing  it  of  proper  scantlings  and  lengths 
for  the  shells  of  blocks,  it  was  already  stated 
in  my  former  communication,  that  they  were 
all  performed  by  machines  of  Bentham’s  in- 
vention. 

Article  2 of  my  paper  stated  that  Mr. 
Brunei  had  probably  made  some  alterations 
in  Bentham’s  boring-machine  to  suit  it  par- 
ticularly to  the  boring  of  block-shells ; but 
Professor  Willis  pointed  out  that  “ the  same 
specification  (that  of  Bentham’s  patent,  1793) 
describes  boring-machines,  some  of  which  are 
similar  in  their  arrangements  to  those  of  the 
block  series.”  Thus  it  appears  that  Brunei 
did  no  more  than  select  that  engine  of 
Bentham’s  which  was  the  most  suitable  for 
boring  block- shells. 

Article  3,  — to  Mortise.  — Professor  Willis 
says,  in  regard  to  the  machine  for  performing  this 
operation,  “Thus  the  self-acting  mortising- 
machine  is  distinctly  described  in  Bentham’s 
specification  of  1793,  so  completely  as  to 
entitle  him  to  full  credit  for  the  invention  of 
mortising-machines,  whether  by  the  process  of 
boring  a hole  first,  and  then  elongating  it  by 
a chisel  travelling  up  and  down  vertically,  or 
by  the  process  of  causing  the  hole  to  be  elon- 
gated by  the  rotation  of  the  boring  bit  during 
the  travelling  of  the  work.” 

Article  4,  — cutting  off  Corners.  — Has 
already  stated  this  engine  to  have  been 
Bentham’s. 

Article  5, — to  Shape. — In  the  former  com- 
munication credit  was  given  to  Brunei  for  the 
invention  of  the  machine  which  performs 
this  operation,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  being 
“amongst  the  most  important  of  his  contri- 
vances but  Professor  Willis,  in  addition  to 
his  other  observations  on  Bentham’s  patent, 
adds  that  it  specifies  “ also  the  tubular  gauge 
which  is  employed  in  the  shaping-machine.” 

Articles  2 and  3,  under  the  head  of — Shieves, 
to  bore  and  round,  and  to  prepare  for  work. — 
The  Professor,  in  addition  to  other  observa- 
tions on  the  tubular  gauge  of  Bentham,  says  it 
is  employed  for  “ the  formation  of  recesses  by 
a revolving  and  travelling  tool  for  the  em- 
bedding of  the  works.”  The  crown  saw  is 


distinctly  specified  in  Bentham’s  patent,  for  he 
says  of  the  tubular  gauge,  “ It  may  be  neces- 
sary that  the  stem  should  be  an  entire  tube,” 
and  that  “ instead  of  a cutter  or  cutters,  the 
end  of  the  tube  itself  may  be  cut  into  teeth  like 
a saw.”  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  machines 
were  of  Bentham’s  invention,  by  which  were 
performed  the  second  and  third  operations  in 
making  sheaves. 

Without  entering  further  into  particulars,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  modes  of  operating  in 
drilling  for  rivets  and  broaching  for  pins,  may 
also  be  found  in  Bentham’s  specifications. 
These  specifications  were  given  in  full  in  the 
“ Repertory,”  vols.  5 and  10,  and  may  be 
worth  the  study  of  persons  having  in  view  the 
application  of  machinery  to  the  working  not 
only  of  wood,  but  also  metals  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  that  are  neither  plastic  nor  fusible,  nor 
requiring  to  be  further  wrought  after  having 
been  moulded  or  cast. 

Professor  Willis  assigns  to  Brunei  “ the 
merit  of  completing  and  organising  a system 
of  machine-tools  so  connected  in  series  that 
each  in  turn  should  take  up  the  work  from  a 
previous  one,  and  carry  it  on  another  step 
towards  completion.”  The  Professor  could 
not  have  been  aware  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  block-machinery  was  as  to  that  sequence 
also  Bentham’s,  for  it  is  only  in  long-forgotten 
official  documents  that  this  was  from  the  first 
provided  for.  When  Bentham,  in  his  official 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  15th 
April,  1802,  recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Brunei’s  proposal  for  making  the  shells  of 
blocks  by  machinery,  Bentham  advised  it  as  to 
be  “ a part  of  the  system  of  machinery  to  be 
worked  by  the  steam-engine  already  provided 
in  Portsmouth  dockyard,”  and  that  “ Mr. 
Brunei  should  be  directed  to  concert  with  the 
machinist  in  my  office  respecting  the  best  mode 
of  fitting  up  the  different  engines  and  apparatus 
which  may  appear  requisite  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  different  sorts  and  sizes  of  blocks, 
so  that  this  apparatus  should  combine  with  the 
other  machinery  already  provided,  or  which  it 
may  seem  advisable  to  erect  in  that  dockyard.” 
Admiralty  orders  were  given  in  conformity 
to  that  recommendation ; and  it  was  under 
Bentham’s  direction  and  superintendence  that 
the  details  of  the  arrangement  of  the  block- 
machinery  were  contrived,  either  at  his  office  in 
town  or  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  conformity  to 
his  determination  as  officially  stated,  “ that  the 
block-machinery  should  be  placed  to  the  best 
advantage  in  point  of  appearance  as  well  as 
use.”  M.  S.  B. 


FOREIGN  ARCHITECTURAL  AND 
ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

M.  Landry’s  Ville  Module,  and  other  recent 
Architectural  Plans  at  Paris. — This  architect 
is  not  content  with  the  plans  of  new  palaces, 
temples,  and  theatres,  or  a new  system  of  ar- 
chitecture ; he  attempts  the  systematization  of 
whole  towns — villes  module.  According  to  M. 
Landry,  the  present  towns  are  but  the  effect  of 
chance — villes  hasards  ; first  formed  by  the 
fortuitous  grouping  of  some  huts  on  a river 
bank,  successively  extended  and  enlarged  ac- 
cording to  some  other  equally  fortuitous  and 
arbitrary  accident  or  whim  of  circumstances. 
Unfortunately,  these  monitors  have  never  been 
thought  of  being  improved  and  systematised, 
but  until  they  have  acquired  their  perfect 
growth.  What  expense  and  pains  are  thus 
required  for  opening  across  these  masses  of 
construction,  soldered  to  each  other,  some  new 
passage  and  line  of  street,  converting  our 
cities  for  some  more  or  less  time  into  a heap  of 
ruins  ? To  what  exorbitant  sum  (concludes 
M.  Landry)  will  not  the  mere  allignement  of 
the  city  of  Paris  come,  if  it  be  ever  accom- 
plished? And  why  should  man  not  employ 
his  logic  in  the  formation  of  new  towns,  on 
those  many  fine  spaces  where  they  are  now 
erecting  ? Why  should  the  same  synthesis  of 
thought  not  be  applied  to  the  ulterior  develop- 
ment of  villages,  likely  to  become  town- 
ships, and  townships  which  will  very  likely 
once  become  great  towns.  Mankind,  which 
has  so  long  lived  at  hazard,  feels  now 
the  necessity  of  applying  reason  and  sys- 
tem towards  the  regularisation  of  its  vast 


domaine,  and  to  economise  its  forms  and 
power,  hitherto  so  egregiously  squandered 
away.  Under  this  point  of  view,  also,  the 
architectural  fixation  of  the  town-idea  is  most 
desirable.  “ A logically  erected  town  would 
be  by  far  cheaper  than  one  built  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  ancient  error.”  The  programme  of 
M.  Landry  comprises  air  and  sun  for  all, 
sights,  hygieistic  regulations,  highest  value 
of  land,  with  a minimum  distance,  &c. 
Whether  this  new  system  should  be  based  on 
the  figure  of  the  triangle  or  the  square,  is  a 
question  of  difficult  solution.  Besides  these 
studies  and  plans  of  M.  Landry,  M.  Constant 
Dupin,  who  had  won  the  first  architectural 
prize  for  Rome,  has  made  the  plan  of  a hotel 
des  invalides  civiles,  to  be  constructed  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  park  of  Montrouge.  Messrs. 
Godeboeuf  and  Gallard  have  treated  the  same 
ideas  relative  to  a house  of  retreat  for  the  in- 
valids and  old  of  the  industrial  classes.  M. 
Jumelin  has  made  the  plan  for  a granary,  to 
preserve  grain  for  an  indefinite  time  by  appro- 
priating to  our  climate  the  system  of  silos. 

The  Raphael  and  Michelangelo  Designs  of 
the  Town-Museum  of  Lille—  It  was  a fortunate 
occurrence  for  the  above  establishment,  that 
the  painter,  M.  Wicar,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Art- Commission  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  to  Italy,  was  a native  of  Lille.  At 
his  demise,  he  bequeathed  to  that  city,  what 
may  be  called  rather  a museum  than  a collec- 
tion of  original  designs,  collected  by  him  in 
that  country.  This  set  of  drawings  contains 
1,200  specimens,  viz.:  86  Raphaels,  197  Michel- 
angelos, 6 Andrea  del  Sarto,  9 Bandinellis, 
1 Jean  Bellini,  8 Annibal  Carracis,  2 Corregios, 
17  Carlo  Dolcis,  10  Fra  Bartolomeos,  15 
Francias,  6 Guercinos,  8 Guido  Renis,  5 Ghir- 
landaios, 3 Julio  Romanos,  5 Leonardo  da 
Vincis,  13  Masaccios.  1 Pahma  Vechio,  5 Par- 
mesanos,  1 Paul  Veronese,  1 Perugino,  6 
Poussins,  2 Tintorettos,  8 Titians,  2 Albert 
Durers,  3 Lucas  de  Leydens,  1 Rembrandt  &c. 
— a collection  unmatched,  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  made  will  not  occur  again. 
Amongst  the  finest  of  the  fine  are  the  first 
pen  and  ink  sketches  of  the  Madonna  della 
Sedia,  by  Raphael,  as  well  as  the  Madonnas 
della  Casa  d’Alba,  and  de  la  Perla;  the 
sketches  for  the  frescos,  the  School  of  Athens, 
the  Parnasseand  theZodiac.  We  findof  the  same 
master  the  original  sketch  of  the  St.  Nicola  di 
Tolentino,  a picture  which  was  •subsequently 
made  by  Raphael  for  the  Augustine  Church  of 
Civita  di  Castello.  Most  interesting  is  another 
sketch  on  a sheet  of  paper,  on  the  rear  of 
which  is  an  autograph  letter  addressed  by 
Raphael  to  his  friend  Dominico  Paris  Alfari,  a 
painter  of  Peruggia,  and  in  which  he  requests 
him  to  execute  it  on  canvass.  Astounding  is  a 
collection  of  200  leaves  from  the  architectural 
cahiers  of  Michelangelo  ; further,  a drawing  of 
the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  of  Rome,  a sketch  of 
the  Prometheus,  and  the  sketches  for  his 
“ Last  Judgment.”  Other  great  curiosities  of 
this  collection  are  a first  sketch  of  the  picture, 
“ La  Continence  de  Scipion,”  by  Julio 
Romano,  showing  the  figures  in  their  naked 
position,  which  were  subsequently  covered 
with  drapery.  Of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are  some 
studies  in  pen  and  ink  and  watercolour,  of  an 
extreme  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch.  The 
most  extraordinary,  however,  because  unique 
specimen  of  the  collection  Wicar  at  Lille,  is 
the  bust  of  a young  woman,  modelled  in  wax 
and  coloured.  Its  appearance  is  described  as 
bewitching  and  surprising,  and  thence  and 
from  the  rich  sources  which  M.  W.  seems  to 
have  possessed,  it  has  been  generally  ascribed 
to  Raphael  — as  only  he  has  portrayed 
figures  intermediate  between  earth  and  heaven, 
the  woman  and  the  angel.  It  is  further  con- 
jectured, that  as  the  Romans,  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting 
in  the  vestibule  of  their  palaces  during  their 
festivals  wax  busts  of  their  ancestors,  so 
Raphael  might  have  thought  of  imitating  this 
custom  in  modelling  the  head  of  this  Roman 
patrician  of  his  time. 


A new  Bridge  is  to  be  built  atTallanstown, 
in  the  Glyde  drainage  district,  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works 
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criticism.  If  so,  I would  give  them  this  short 
hint, — That  criticism  does  not  consist  in 
pulling  people  to  pieces  in  a narrow-minded 
manner  for  the  sake  merely  of  being  contrary. 
True  criticism  is  a noble  feeling — a noble  de- 
sire. It  corrects  with  circumspection,  it  ac- 
knowledges the  grand  and  the  beautiful,  and  if 
faults  should  appear  (and  they  ever  will  do  so), 
I say  it  remonstrates  with  charity,  and  points 
out  the  true  path.  There  is  nothing  noble, 
nothing  handsome,  in  that  underhand  kind  of 
bullying  us  out  of  our  faults,  which,  if  it 
should  call  forth  a “ second  edition,”  is  ten 
times  more  violent  than  the  former ; thua 
doing  no  good,  and  only  spreading  dissentient 
feelings  and  animosity  amongst  its  partici- 
pators. C.  R. 


PRESERVATION  OF  OUR  ANCIENT 
MONUMENTS. 

As  to  the  restoration  of  monuments,  I would' 
mention  two  circumstances,  to  show  how  inef- 
fectual all  such  endeavours  would  be  until  we- 
have  the  arts  (mechanical),  forming  the  basis 
of  education  of  all  in  this  manufacturing 
nation,  and  the  arts  (ideal)  upon  that,  ope- 
rating in  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
society. 

While  obtaining  a knowledge  of  costume  for 
painting,  and  with  that  object  devoting  my 
study  t.o  antiquities,  I made  a drawing  of  the 
tomb  of  Bishop  Stafford,  in  Exeter  Cathedral, 
published  in  Lysons’  “Magna Britannia,”  under 
“Devonshire,”  which  tomb  was  beautifully  exe- 
cuted in  alabaster.  That  was  in  1821,  since 
which  the  canopy  surmounting  the  effigy — an 
exquisite  specimen  of  Gothic  work  of  the 
period — had  been,  at  considerable  expense, 
restored ; but  when  I saw  it,  in  1849,  it  had 
been  again  maliciously  as  much  injured  ae 
before. 

The  effigies  of  Henry  II.  and  his  Queen,. 
Richard  I.  and  his  Queen,  and  the  wife  of 
King  John,  Isabelle  de  Angouleme,  I have 
long  wished  to  see  deposited  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  since  my  late  brother  discovered  and 
released  them  from  imminent  peril,  at  Fonte- 
vrond,  in  Normandy.  He,  during  his  life,  made 
an  effort  to  obtain  them  for  the  nation,  but  a 
diplomatic  channel  was  not  the  mode  to  effect 
that  object.  It  must  be  gained  through  a 
private  and  friendly  channel. 

When  we  see,  as  in  Earl’s  Colne,  Essex, 
the  monuments  taken  from  the  church  by  the 
rector,  and  given  to  his  brother,  the  doctor, 
and  by  him  distributed  about  his  premises  (a 
modern  residence,  called,  or  mistakenly  so,  the 
Priory),  and  these  the  effigies  of  the  Earls  of 
Essex,  it  is  evident  that  the  true  feeling,  (with- 
out the  arts  participating  in  the  construction 
of  mind  to  produce  their  relish  for  antiquity) 
is  a mere  love  of  £.  s.  d. 

Robert  T.  Stothard. 


IRON  SCREEN,  PERUGIA. 

The  portion  of  an  iron  screen  which  we 
have  thought  worth  engraving  forms  part  of 
the  inclosure  of  one  of  the  chapels  in  the 
cathedral  at  Perugia.  This  building  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  the  parts 
of  the  interior  that  have  not  been  modernized 
present  a bold  example  of  Italian  Gothic.  The 
chapel  which  this  screen  encloses  appears  to 
be  of  a date  not  much  later  than  that  of  the 
building  itself,  and  has  escaped  alteration. 

C.  F. 

IRONWORK,  COLOGNE. 

The  annexed  is  a sketch  of  a piece  of  iron- 
work (one-fourth  real  size)  I found  upon  an 
old  door  preserved  in  the  model-room  of 
the  workshops  of  Cologne  Cathedral,  which, 
although  imperfect,  is  a good  specimen  of 
workmanship,  and  may  interest  some  of  vour 
numerous  readers.  R, 


Artificial  Stone  and  Glass. — Mr.  W 
Hodge,  of  St.  Austell,  has  patented  the  appli- 
cation of  hornstone  porphyry,  otherwise  called 
elvan  or  freestone,  to  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
china,  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  artificial 
stone. 


MODERATION  IN  CRITICISM. 

I cannot  help  testifying  to  you  my 
thorough  concordance  with  your  views 
dropped  in  the  note  to  “Fid.  Def.’s”  an- 
swerer. If  it  had  been  a question  about  the 
reconstructing  of  Westminster-bridge,  or  the 
building  of  some  great  edifice,  there  could  not 
have  been  more  spleen  and  ill-nature  unbottled 
than  there  has  been  between  your  two  touchy 
correspondents.  What  strange  creatures  we 
architects  must  have  become  lately.  A man 
cannot  even  express  his  own  ideas  about  a sub- 
ject (and  that  subject  so  humble  a one  as  a 
guide-book),  without  doing  it  in  such  a man- 
ner as  if  he  expected  a tiger  to  answer  his 
remarks.  And  lo ! there  is  a tiger  to  be 
found  to  take  up  the  case,  to  put  on  the  dis- 
agreeable, the  unkind,  the  uncharitable,  to  call 
names,  and  get  angry,  and  to  deal  out  to  a 
fellow-creature  every  thing  he  can  call  to  his 
mind  that  is  satirical  and  ungentlemanly.  Is 
it  to  be  said,  then,  that  we  are  totally  callous 
to  all  milder  modes  of  correction,  but  that  of 
the  bullying  caste,  or  are  we  totally  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  very  bond  of  peace. 
Is  there  no  mode  of  expressing  sentiments  on 
any  topic  but  that  which  calls  forth  the  re- 
proaches of  satirical  minds  ? I rather  sus- 
pect, sir,  that  your  correspondents  aim  at 


A Probable  Cause  of  Boiler  Explo- 
sions.—M.  Boutigny  d’Evreux  delivered'  a 
lecture  lately,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  on  the 
spheroidal  condition  assumed  by  fluids  on  the 
application  of  a certain  amount  of  heat.  In 
addition  to  the  numerous  experiments  with 
which  this  subject  is  usually  illustrated,  M. 
Boutigny  showed  a probable  cause  of  explo- 
sions of  steam-engine  boilers.  Taking  a silver 
bottle  or  flask  with  a wide  mouth,  he  heated  it 
glowing  hot,  and  whilst  in  this  condition  threw 
into  it  a few  drops  of  water,  which,  immediately 
assuming  the  spheroidal  condition,  remained 
at  an  appreciable  distance  from' the  sides  of  the 
vessel,  and,  therefore,  could  not  become  heated. 
Whilst  in  this  condition  M.  Boutigny  corked 
the  flask,  and  removed  the  source  of  heat, 
when  the  silver  vessel  gradually  cooling,  the 
water  came  to  some  extent,  in  contact  with  it, 
burst  into  steam,  and  forced  out  the  cork  with 
a loud  explosion.  With  regard  to  the  cause 
operating  to  prevent  contact  between  liquids 
and  heated  solids,  M.  Boutigny  believes  it  to 
be  due  to  the  repulsive  force  of  heat  itself. 

Ivennington  Common. — A Bill  lately  pub- 
lished is  to  empower  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  to  enclose  and 
lay  out  Kennington  Common  as  pleasure- 
grounds  for  the  recreation  of  the  public. 


u HITE’S  CLUB-HOUSE,  ST.  JAMES'S-STREET,  AS  ALTERED  * 


LONDON  BRIDGES. 

Old  London-bridge  was  the  only  bridge 
across  the  Thames  in  London  for  a period  ex- 
tending to  nearly  six  centuries,  being  com- 
menced about  the  year  1176,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Peter  of  Colech urch.  West- 
minster, which  was  the  next,  was  commenced 
in  1739. 

After  the  opening  of  Westminster  bridge,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  to  remove  the 
houses  (which  were  of  wood,  and  frequently 
taking  fire),  erected  upon  London-bridge,  and 
which  was  also  widened  and  improved  ; never- 
theless, it  was  perpetually  requiring  repairs. 
Still,  from  the  attachment  and  antiquarian 
veneration  which  old  eventful  associations  had 
created,  it  remained  till  1831,  and  now  there 
is  scarcely  a landmark  left  hy  which  the  posi- 
tion where  it  stood  is  indicated.  The  present 
structure  was  commenced  under  the  late  Mr. 
Kennie,  assisted  by  Sir  J.  Rennie,  in  1824,  and 

* See  p.  241. 


Mr.  LOCKYER,  Architect. 


(opened  in  1831,  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
j mon7>  by  the  late  King  William  IV. 
j As  to  Southwark,  Blackfriars,  and  Waterloo 
bridges;— the  first,  a fine  structure  of  cast-iron, 
was  also  erected  under  Mr.  Rennie,— com- 
menced in  1S15,  was  opened  in  1S19.  The 
j second,  of  Portland-stone,  was  begun  in  1760 
j and  finished  about  I770,under  Mr.  Mylne;  and 
I the  third,  a noble  structure  of  Cornish  granite, 

| was  commenced  under  Rennie  in  1811,  and’ 

I finished  in  1817.  This  bridge  affords  as  fine 
| a promenade  of  the  kind  as  can  be  had  in  the 
; heart  of  London ; the  pedestrian  is  able  to 
I 'ya'k  free  from  the  inconveniences  attending 
thronged  thoroughfares,  and  enjoy  the  fine 
; Perspective  view  of  London,  which,  by  the 
j sharp  turn  of  river,  here  meets  the  eye. 

I he  noble  river  front  of  Somerset-house  is 
close  by  the  bridge  : the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
j does  not  appear  so  vast  as  from  Blackfriars- 
1 bridge,  but  the  distance,  which  somewhat 
j diminishes  the  idea  of  the  size,  “ lends  en- 


chantment to  the  view.”  It  is  pleasant,  on  the 
close  of  a sultry  day,  to  escape  to  Waterloo- 
bridge  from  the  heated  pavement  of  Fleet- 
street  and  the  Strand  : it  is  then  that  the 
nervous  or  impatient  man,  panting  for  a 
breath  of  air,  and  who  fancies  that  the  very 
noise  of  the  streets  aggravates  all  his  uncom- 
fortable sensations,  will  doubly  enjoy  the 
breeze  that  ripples  the  surface  of  the  river,  and 
likewise  in  maiking  how  the  setting  sun 
touches  both  dome,  tower,  and  pinnacle  with 
its  varied  hues.  Here,  too,  will  be  felt  in  the 
calm  of  a summer  morning  the  force  of 
Wordsworth’s  exquisite  lines 

Earth  has  not  any  thing  to  show  more  fair  : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty  : 

This  city  now  doth  like  a garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  ; silent,  bare. 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields  and  to  the  sky.” 

G.  J.  R. 
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THE  HANGING  OP  CHURCH  BELLS. 

My  attention  hag  just  been  called  to  an 
article  on  “ Church  Bell  Hanging  and  Ring- 
ing,” in  No.  472,  p.  124,  of  your  interesting 
periodical.  Without  wishing  in  any  unkind 
spirit  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  what  is  there 
brought  forward,  I would  beg  leave  to  observe, 
that  in  the  description  of  the  parts  of  the  hang- 
ing of  a bell,  one  most  important  portion  of 
the  gear  has  been  omitted,  namely,  the  fillet, 
or  point  where  the  rope  is,  as  it  were,  fastened 
to  the  wheel.  Without  attention  to  that  no 
bell  can  be  rung  ; by  it,  the  ringer  is  enabled 
to  set  the  bell  at  hand  and  back — or  fore 
stroke  and  back  stroke. 

The  fillet  is  generally  fixed  about  60°  below 
the  top  of  the  wheel  (I  have  met  with  some 
not  lower  than  30°,  and  some  even  at  90°).  It 
is  also  called  the  roller,  and  is  fixed  by  a nut 
and  pin  passing  through  it  between  the  sides 
or  shrouding  of  the  wheel,  right  across  the 
groove.  Under  this,  the  rope  passes,  being 
tied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wheel,  and  the 
effect  is  to  make  that  the  fixed  point  of  the 
rope,  and  in  ringing,  the  rope  there  doubles 
quite  back  at  every  fore  stroke,  and  it  is  there 
where  a rope  first  gives  way.  Sometimes  the 
same  effect  is  produced  by  a hole  made  in  the 
sole  of  the  wheel,  through  which  the  rope  is 
passed,  and  fastened  to  the  upright  arms,  and 
in  this  way,  perhaps,  the  rope  will  last  a little 
longer. 

This  fixed  point  for  the  rope  was  introduced 
with  the  whole  wheel ; for  in  the  half-wheel 
the  rope  is  fastened  and  fixed  at  the  top;  and 
so  the  ringer  is  not  able  to  catch  the  rope  up 
into  a loop  at  the  sally,  but  the  rope  as  it 
comes  down  during  the  revolution  of  the  bell, 
runs  along  on  the  ringing  floor,  being  held 
only  at  the  end ; and  so  the  ringer,  having  no 
other  power  over  it,  cannot  set  the  bell  each 
way,  and,  consequently,  no  peal  of  changes 
could  be  rung  with  the  half  wheel. 

It  is  a great  desideratum  in  campanalogical 
history  to  ascertain  when  and  by  whom  the 
present  beautifully  framed  whole  wheel  was 
introduced.  The  half  wheel  may  still  be  met 
with  in  retired  villages,  and  is  still  very 
common  in  Dorsetshire. 

Your  writer  “ Campanalogia,”  in  describing 
the  mode  of  ringing,  says,  that  after  a certain 
time,  and  the  bell  is  put  in  motion,  the  “ end 
of  the  rope  is  a little  above  his  head but  he 
says  nothing  how  the  ringer  must  then  with 
one  hand  catch  the  sally,  and  then  apply  his 
strength,  gently  at  first,  but  increasingly  with 
oach  pull, — and  at  the  next  moment  his  two 
hands  must  be  shifted  to  the  end  of  the  rope, 
— and  so,  by  and  by,  when  the  bell  is  about 
stock  level,  he  must  catch  the  sally  with  both 
hands,  and  so,  toties  quoties,  continue  to  pull 
as  the  bell  is  swung  round, — pulling  at  every 
revolution  the  bell  makes  ; at  one  time  having 
hold  of  the  rope  at  the  end,  both  hands  being 
raised  above  his  head  ; and  the  next  pull,  when 
the  rope  comes  down,  and  he  catches  it  at  the 
sally  in  a loop  at  the  level  of  his  face.  All  this 
cannot  but  appear  difficult  to  understand  from 
any  written  explanation,  though  it  is  quite 
simple  in  operation. 

“Campanalogia”  lays  great  stress  on  the 
stay  and  slide.  Though  appendages  to  the 
.gear,  they  are  not  at  all  necessary,  being  added 
merely  for  easement  and  safety.  There  are 
many  peals  in  stingy  parishes  without  them.  I 
have  myself  often  rung  in  a peal  of  eight, 
where  there  was  not  a bell  that  had  a stav,  and 
the  ringer  is  easily  enabled  to  set  his  bell  by 
that  sleight  of  hand  which  practice  alone  can 
produce.  There  is  another  mode  for  effecting 
the  same  purpose  as  the  stay,  viz.  an  iron 
catch,  projecting  only  a few  inches  above  the 
stock,  and  which  strikes  every  time  against 
a projecting  slide  in  the  frame.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  clumsy  bell-wheel  and  gear  figured 
in  No.  58  of  Parish  Choir,  page  145,  from  a 
bell  at  Wimborne,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
selected  as  a good  specimen,  though  the  bell 
has  all  its  cannons  broken  off! 

A few  words  more,  if  you  please,  about 
chiining.  “ Campanalogia,”  seems  to  imply 
that  in  chiming,  the  clapper  strikes  first  one 
side  of  a bell,  and  then  the  other  side ; but 
that  is  not  so.  In  chiming  the  clapper  strikes 
only  on  one  side,  and  it  does  so  in  this  way  : — 


The  bell  is  pulled  down  till  the  clapper  strikes 
the  side,  and  rebounds  ; but  if  the  bell  is  held 
down,  by  a very  slight  pull  the  clapper  strikes 
again  and  rebounds,  and  so  it  may  be  con- 
tinued. And  by  thus  holding  the  bell  tight 
down,  a very  slight  motion  is  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Sometimes  the  chimer,  to  ease  him- 
self, will  tie  the  rope  down  to  a ring  in  the 
floor,  so  as  to  keep  the  side  of  the  bell  within 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  clapper,  which  answers 
the  same  as  holding  it  down,  and  is  a great 
relief  to  the  arms. 

I beg  to  annex  sketches  of  bell  wheels, 
which  I made  many  years  ago,  which  may 
serve  to  make  my  bell  dodges  more  intelligible. 

H.  T.  E. 


PEEL  STATUES  FOR  MANCHESTER  AND 
SALFORD. 

Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.  has  com- 
pleted in  plaster  his  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
for  the  monument  at  Manchester.  The  figure 
is  9 feet  high,  and  is  attired  in  ordinary  cos- 
tume, with  a cloak  over  one  shoulder.  His 
left  hand  is  on  his  hip,  and  his  right  holds  a 
scroll.  It  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  of  Pimlico.  A sitting  figure  on 
either  side  of  the  pedestal.  Commerce  and 
Science,  also  in  bronze,  will  redeem  the  monu- 
ment, when  completed,  from  the  similarity 
which  will  characterise  the  majority.  The 
pedestal  will  be  of  granite.  The  monument 
will  stand  at  the  corner  of  the  open  space  in 
front  of  the  Infirmary,  looking  down  Market- 
street. 

Mr.  Noble’s  statue,  intended  for  Salford, 
has  been  cast  by  Messrs.  Moore  and  Co.  : this 
is  10  feet  6 inches  high,  and  was  cast  in  two 
pieces  : the  weight  about  one  ton.  In  this, 
too,  the  modern  dress  is  relieved  by  a cloak 
over  one  shoulder.  Some  books  are  intro- 
duced on  the  ground  to  give  support.  The 
traditions  of  the  statesman  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  committees  will  render  the  various 
monuments  so  much  alike,  that  they  might  as 
well  have  obtained  one  first-rate  statue,  and 
electrotyped  it  for  the  different  towns ; by 
which  means  they  might  perhaps  have  ma- 
naged to  have  put  a little  art  and  novelty  into 
the  pedestals. 


“THE  ORIGINATOR  OF  ELECTROTYPE.” 
We  have  had  several  communications  on 
this  subject  since  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Dircks’s 
pamphlet  on  it  appeared  in  our  pages.  One 
of  these  is  from  Mr.  Dircks  himself,  in  which 
he  complains  that  a portion  of  these  remarks 
is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  his  “ Pamphlet  on  the  Origin  of 
Electro-metallurgy  in  this  Country ,”  as  “ it 
has  never  been  doubted  that  Professor  Jacobi, 
of  St.  Petersburgh,  is  the  inventor  of  the  Elec- 
trotype or  Galvano-plastics.”  Now  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  is  the  public  and  ourselves  who  have 
reason  to  complain  of  an  “ erroneous  impres- 
sion,” not  Mr.  Dircks.  His  pamphlet  not  only 
treats  of  the  origin  of  electrotype  under  the 
leading  title  of  “ Jordantype,”  but  it  does  not 
contain  one  word  restrictive  of  its  purposes  to 
“ this  country.”  Moreover,  even  Mr.  Dircks 
himself  now  further  weakens  Mr.  Jordan’s 
claim  to  be  the  “inventor”  of  electrotype,  and 
still  further  complicates  the  question  of  ori- 
gination, by  acknowledging  that  “ Mr.  De  la 
Rue  describes,  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine 
of  1836,  results  precisely  those  belonging  to 
electro-metallurgy.”  Was  not  this  a publica- 
tion precedent  to  either  Mr.  Jordan’s,  Mr. 
Spencer’s,  or  Professor  Jacobi’s  ? Even  on 
his  own  showing,  then,  Mr.  Dircks  cannot 
claim  for  Mr.  Jordan  the  exclusive  title  to  be 
the  originator,  the  discoverer,  or  “ the  inventor 
of  electro-metallurgy.”  As  to  Mr.  Spencer’s 
claims,  we  are  not  upholding  them  any  more 
than  Mr.  Jordan’s  to  such  a title;  and  as  to 
what  constitutes  “ a publication,”  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  at  least,  we  know  that  in  patent  cases 
there  is  no  very  definite,  strict,  or  settled  idea. 
But  we  do  think  that  neither  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Jordan  nor  of  Mr.  Spencer,  as  originators 
of  electrotype,  ought  to  be  restricted  to  the 
question  of  prior  “ publication  indeed,  they 
are  both  of  them  superseded  altogether  under 
such  a restriction  by  the  prior  claims  of 


Jacobi;  and  it  now  appears  that  Jacobi’s  own 
are  superseded  by  those  of  De  la  Rue.  But 
more  than  all  this,  as  if  Mr.  Dircks  were  much 
more  bent  on  destroying  the  claims  of  his  old 
associate,  Mr.  Spencer,  than  on  establishing 
those  of  Mr.  Jordan,  which  he  discovered  in 
the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  he  now  declares  it  to 
be  “ the  only  fair  conclusion  we  can  come  to,” 
that  “ Professor  Daniells  discovered  the  princi- 
ple of  electro-metallurgy;”  and  that  “ Professor 
Jacobi  in  Russia,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Jordan  in 
England,  invented  the  art  of  galvano-plastics, 
which  Mr.  T.  Spencer  and  others  have  succes- 
sively improved.”  Another  correspondent,  too, 
Mr.  C.  F.  Oldfield,  advocates  Professor  Da- 
niells’ claims  as  unconsciously  “ the  originator 
of  electro-type.”  Do  not  all  these  conflicting 
claims  and  counter  claims  only  prove  the 
truth  of  our  remark,  that  no  one  man  is  fully 
entitled  to  claim  the  merit  of  being  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  electro-type — even  in  this  country? 
To  get  for  it  the  name  “Jordantype”  now, 
even  though  Mr.  Jordan’s  claim  to  such  an 
exclusive  honour  were  generally  admitted,  is 
impracticable;  but,  even  on  the  showing  of 
his  own  advocate,  it  is  more  than  impracti- 
cable,— it  is  unmerited. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DORIC  CAPITAL. 

[At  page  13  of  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Leeds’  “ Elemen- 
tary Treatise  ou  the  Orders,"  there  is  what  some  will 
perhaps  consider  a very  saucy  note,  since  it  points  out 
the  strong,  and  it  would  seem  hitherto  unsuspected, 
resemblance  which  the  Doric  capital  bears — oh,  horrible  ! 
— to  what,  familiar  and  undignified  as  it  is,  has  suggested 
the  following  invention  in  rhyme. 3 

List,  gentles,  unto  a tradition  historic, 

Which  tells  how  was  formed  the  order  called  Doric. 
Vitruvius,  confound  him,  says  nought  of  the  matter. 
Though  about  the  Ionic  he  makes  such  a clatter; 
And  would  have  us  believe— truly  whimsical  prig  ! — 
Its  volutes  were  shaped  after  a lady’s  curled  wig. 

Jove  once  gave  a snug  party, 

Less  solemn  than  hearty. 

At  which  Ilebe  most  gracefully  poured  out  the  tea. 
Though  I know  not  if  ’twas  or  souchong  or  bohea. 
But  only  that  all  were  in  merriest  glee. 

E’en  Minerva  herself  laid  aside  her  blue  airs. 

And  with  drollest  of  winks  and  the  funniest  of  stares. 
Cried,  “A  capital  thought  has  come  into  my  head, 

A better  was  never  there  hatched  or  bred  : 

I’m  sure  you’ll  all  say  ’ tis  exceedingly  bright. 

You  must  know,  then,  my  temple,  the  Parthenon 
bight, 

Has  just  been  begun  ; but  the  architect  sticks. 
Because  on  the  capitals’  form  he  can’t  fix. 

An  idea  he  wants,  and  I’ve  one  for  him  here. 

Which  that  ’twill  displease  you,  I don’t  at  all  fear.” 
So,  she  took  up  a thick  slice  of  cake,  and  then  cut  it 
Quite  square  and  quite  smooth,  and  afterwards  put  it 
Down  flat  on  her  saucer,  and  gave  them  a tap, 
Saying,  “ Does  it  not  make,  ’faith,  a capital  cap  ? 
Saucer  shall  be  echinus,  from  china,  you  know. 

And  cake,  ’cause  from  bakehouse,  to  a'ba’cus  grow. 
Fine  words  with  most  people  prodigiously  take. 
Though  they’d  turn  up  their  noses  at  ‘ saucer  ’ and 
‘ cake !’ 

Such  shall  therefore  the  shape  of  the  capitals  be, — 

A most  clever  idea,  as  all  will  agree ; 

Though  dull  mortals  below  there  will  never  divine 
They  were  fashioned  after  this  whimsy  of  mine.” 

Now,  gentles,  perhaps  you  will  cry  out,  “Good 
gracious ! 

This  rhymer  is  surely  a chap  most  audacious. 

To  try  to  pass  on  us  such  fudge  as  veracious  !” 

Still,  my  legend  is  such  that  you  ought  to  receive  it; 
But,  zounds ! if  you  won’t,  why  you  may — disbe- 
lieve it ! Q. 


Somersetshire  Archaeological  So- 
ciety.— On  Friday  evening,  the  2nd  instant, 
this  society  held  a conversazione  at  the  Museum. 
The  Rev.  W.  R.  Crotch  commenced  by  read- 
ing a paper  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  &c. 
which  was  illustrated  by  several  drawings.  The 
Rev.  Frank  Warre  concluded  his  series  of 
sketches  of  our  forefathers  and  their  places  of 
residence,  which  was  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  of  their  social  condition.  Mr.  Warre 
alluded  in  this  paper  (as  it  bore  immediately 
on  mediteval  buildings),  to  the  many  beautiful 
remains  of  the  manorial  residences  of  Somerset- 
shire, and  enumerated  Halsway  Court,  near 
Crowcombe,  which  was  a hunting  seat  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  is  now  a picturesque 
frontage  backed  by  the  swelling  sides  of  the 
Quantock  ; also,  Barrington  Court,  a magni- 
ficent pile ; Lyles  Carey,  near  Somerton  ; and 
an  old  manor-house  of  the  Daubeney  family, 
at  South  Petherton,  commonly  called  “ King 
Ina’s  Palace.” 
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A New  Universal  Etymological,  Technological, 
and  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  embracing  all  the  Terms  used  in 
Arts,  Science,  and  Literature.  In  2 vols. 
By  John  Craig,  Esq.  F.G.S.  London: 
George  Routledge  and  Co.  Farringdon-street. 
1852. 

The  publication  of  a General  Dictionary  which 
should  embrace  the  additions  made  to  our 
language  by  the  progress  of  literature  and 
science,  with  a correction  of  existing  discre- 
pancies, up  to  the  present  time,  has  long  been 
a desideratum.  This  is  now  supplied  by  Mr. 
John  Craig,  F.G.S.  Lecturer  on  Geology  in 
Anderson’s  University,  Glasgow,  with  very 
great  success.  As  the  author  remarks,  inde- 
pendently of  the  advantage  which  this  work 
has  over  others  in  price — 

“ One  of  them  does  not  give  the  derivation  of  the 
words,  another  does  not  give  the  pronunciation. 
In  the  Universal  Dictionary,  both  the  etymology 
and  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  are  given.  It 
also  possesses  the  advantage  of  containing  a vast 
mass  of  important  information  connected  with 
natural  history  and  science,  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other.  Another  feature  which  distinguishes  it,  is 
the  illustrating  of  terms  which  have  become  obso- 
lete, by  quotations  from  old  standard  authors, 
whereby  the  works  of  these  authors  can  be  more 
fully  understood  and  appreciated.  The  names  of 
persons  and  of  places  have  been  purposely  excluded, 
because  it  was  impossible  to  embrace  biography  and 
geography  without  either  rendering  the  work  too 
large  and  expensive  to  be  accessible  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  or  so  abridging  the  other  defi- 
nitions as  to  destroy  the  completeness  and  utility  of 
the  publication.” 

The  work  presents  a copious,  if  not  a com- 
plete, Dictionary  of  Law  Terms  and  Phrases, 
as  defined  by  the  highest  law  authorities. — All 
the  terms  used  in  Medical  Science,  in  this  and 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  are  explained. — 
In  Botany,  it  embraces  all  the  genera  in  Don’s 
great  work  and  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia;  and 
the  orders,  as  given  by  Lindley,  in  his  “ Vege- 
table Kingdom,”  are  fully  described.  As  a 
Dictionary  of  Mechanics  and  Commerce,  it  will 
he  found  eminently  useful  to  the  intelligent 
operative,  the  engineer,  clerk,  or  shopkeeper. 
In  Zoology,  all  the  classes,  orders,  and  genera, 
given  by  Cuvier,  Swainson,  Gray,  and  others  ; 
and  in  Geology,  Concbology,  Ichthyology,  and 
Mammalogy,  describing  all  the  terms  there 
employed.  In  its  orthoepy  it  seems  to  us  it 
is  weakest.  There  is  merely  a transcript  under 
the  head  of  “ Key  to  the  Pronunciation  and 
the  Vowel  Sounds,  with  their  French  Equiva- 
lents ” of  “ A Table  of  the  Simple  and  Dip- 
thongal  Vowels,”  as  used  by  Walker,  which  in 
that  author  is  repeated  at  the  head  of  each 
page,  with  figured  references,  offering  great 
assistance  to  the  student;  but  as  to  its  appli- 
cation here,  there  is,  in  no  shape,  any  allusion 
made,  nor  do  we  think,  had  there  been,  it 
would  have  offered  any  key  to  the  rendering, 
for  example,  of  the  three  words,  “amateur,” 
“connoisseur,”  and  “restaurateur;”  the  first 
described  by  Mr.  Craig,  “a-ma-Zare/”  the 
other  as  “ ko-ne-seur /”  and  the  last  as 
“ res  -«j-ra-ture.”  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
author  to  this  point  for  future  consideration. 

It  is  a very  useful  habit  for  members  of  a 
family  to  fall  into  to  call  for  the  “ dictionary,” 
when  there  is  any  doubt  expressed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a word,  its  spelling,  derivation,  or 
so  forth.  There  should  be  no  family  without 


purchasing  Mr.  John  Newman’s  collection  of 
antiquities  found  in  London.  Concerning  the 
recent  investigation  as  to  the  state  of  the  royal 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  he  says, — 
“ At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries it  was  stated  that  a member  of  an  architec- 
tural society  was  striving  to  induce  his  colleagues  to 
petition  the  Government  to  consider  the  ruinous 
and  neglected  state  of  the  royal  tombs  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  announcement  exeited  very 
little  attention  or  sympathy.  Indeed,  it  seems  that 
none  of  the  numerous  antiquarian,  archaeological, 
and  architectural  societies  have  co-operated  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  tombs 
in  question  ; neither  have  they  evinced  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  matter.  But  were  they  consistently 
active,  zealous,  and  united,  it  does  not  appear  why 
the  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  should  be 
singled  out  for  the  special  protection  of  Parliament, 
when  so  many  of  various  classes  and  of  different 
epochs,  having  equal  claims  to  consideration,  are 
even  much  more  exposed  to  decay  and  Vandalism. 
A Parliamentary  investigation  of  the  whole  of  our 
ancient  national  monuments  is  required,  not  a par- 
tial protection,  extorted  for  some  which  happen  to 
be  more  conspicuous,  aud  therefore  more  fashionably 
popular  than  others.” 


Cyclopcedia  of  Useful  Arts — Mechanical  and 
Chemical — Manufactures,  Mining,  and  En- 
gineering. Edited  by  Charles  Tomlin- 
son. Illustrated  by  several  hundred  En- 
gravings. George  Virtue,  London  and  New 
York.  Parts  8 to  12  inclusive. 

Of  this  work  we  have  more  than  once  had 
occasion  to  speak.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  con- 
tinue to  sustain  the  good  opinion  we  have 
had  of  it.  Among  the  subjects  more  likely 
to  interest  our  professional  readers  in  the  parts 
now  under  notice  will  be  found  casting  and 
founding,  chimney,  coal,  copper,  couplings, 
cranes,  drainage,  dredging,  drilling,  elasti- 
city, &c.  


fftisfccllnitta. 


Why  is  Fire  Insurance  not  Uni- 
versal?—A little  more  light  is  shed  upon 
this  question  by  “ An  Insurance  Clerk,”  who 
writes  us,  enclosing  a printed  list  of  “ duties 
paid  to  Government  ” by  London  and  country 
fire  insurance  offices  in  1650,  being  the  last 
official  return,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
Government  tax  the  prudence  and  the  provi- 
dence of  the  country  to  the  extent  of  no  less 
than  1,129,592/.  per  annum!  “It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,”  continues  our  correspondent, 
“ that  the  foregoing  are  the  parliamentary  re- 
turns of  the  year  before  last,  those  for  the  past 
year  not  being  yet  ascertained,  but  we  may 
fairly  allow  for  rather  more  than  the  average 
annual  increase  of  business  in  1851,  on  account 
of  insurances  effected  on  property  in  the  Exhi- 
bition, and  at  the  various  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses, so  that  doubtless  the  gross  amount 
will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  Now,  Sir,  I would  ask  you  and  your 
many  readers — Do  not  the  above  figures,  for 
they  ar e facts,  speak  for  themselves  ? Do  not 
they  point  to  why  it  is  fire  assurance  is  not 
universal  ? Is  it  not  quite  obvious  that,  how- 
ever admirable  may  be  the  principles  on 
which  assurance  is  based,  however  great  the 
advantages  it  holds  out,  and  however  low  the 
premiums  required — the  mass  will  not  embrace 
these  advantages  when  they  are  accompanied 
with  the  dead  weight  of  such  a heavy  duty. 
How  can  it  be  expected  that  the  multitude 
will  assure,  when  they  find  that,  for  every 
eighteenpence  they  pay  the  assurance  office, 
the  Government  makes  the  modest  demand  of 
three  shillings — just  double?  All  the  reason- 
ing in  the  world  would  not  bring  the  poor  man 
to  think  that  it  is  anything  else  than  a most 
unjust  and  iniquitous  imposition.  He  admits  it 
is  right  to  assure,  but  he  refuses  — on  principle 
— to  pay  200  percent,  duty  on  such  assurances. 
In  the  above,”  adds  the  writer,  “ I have  not 
alluded  to  the  necessity  of  each  policy  bearing 
the  shilling  stamp,  though  of  course  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  prudence  of  the  country.” 
So  long  as  taxes  are  necessary,  it  may  be  all 
very  well  to  tax  the  follies,  the  luxuries,  or 


Profits  of  Gas  at  Manchester.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  gas  committee  of  the 
corporation  who  themselves  supply  the  town 
with  gas,  it  was  stated  that  notwithstanding  ; even  the  comforts  of  the  country  to  uphold  its 


the  reduction  in  the  price,  the  profits  have  j dignity  and  state,  but  the  most  ruthless  raid 
gradually  increased,  and  during  the  past  year  j the  blackest  mail — of  feudal  chief  was  not  more 


they  amounted  to  no  less  than  37,399 /. 
Within  the  last  seven  years  the  production 
of  gas  has  increased  from  305,000,000  to 
510,000,000  cubic  feet  per  annum.  As  to  the 
position  of  Manchester  with  respect  to  ad- 
vantages in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  Alderman 
Shuttleworth  said  that  “ as  some  remarks  had 
been  made  about  the  price  of  gas,  it  was  desir- 
able the  public  should  know  that  Manchester 
stood  not  in  a good  position,  but  in  the  very 
worst  position  in  England,  for  having  gas 
cheap,  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  mate- 
rial. This  would  be  evident  on  comparing  it 


iniquitous,  impolitic,  or  oppressive  than  it  is 
thus  to  mulct  and  to  suppress  the  well-doing 
and  the  foresight  of  the  people. 

Rating  of  Parishes  for  the  Poor. — 
The  iniquity  of  the  system  of  rating  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  is  an  old  grievance,  and  a 
most  indefensible  evil.  A memorial  on  the 
subject  has  been  presented  to  the  Government, 
and  if  they  desire  to  make  themselves  popular 
with  the  working  and  middle  classes,  they 
can  do  nothing  so  likely  to  effect  their  object 
as  to  remedy  this  grievance.  It  is  an  old 
axiom,  however  untrue,  that  it  is  the  class 


with  some  other  places.  There  was  one  place  i most  nearly  allied  to  the  pauper  in  position 
in  which  1 1 a.  was  paid  for  cannel,  and  the  and  means  who  are  most  charitable  to  and 
coke  sold  at  4s.  6d.  leaving  the  charge  for  the]  sympathise  most  with  those  requiring  charit- 
material  of  the  gas  6s.  6d.  a ton.  London  able  aid.  The  law  of  parochial  rates  would 
paid  13s.  for  its  cannel,  and  the  coke  was  sold  appear  to  have  been  based  on  this  axiom. 


one,  and  this  is  just  the  work  they  should 
obtain.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Knight  and 


Robert  Chambers. 


Collectanea  Antiqua ; Vol.II.  Part  IX.  Etch- 
ings of  Ancient  Remains,  Illustrative  of  the 
Habits,  Customs,  and  History  of  past  Ages. 
By  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  &c.  J.  Russell 
Smith,  Soho-square.  1S52. 

This  part  concludes  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Roach  Smith’s  interesting  collections  illustra- 
tive of  past  times.  It  shows  what  would  sur- 
prise some  of  our  lady  friends,  examples  of 
pendant  girdle  ornaments,  very  analogous  to 
the  modern  absurdity,  invented  to  tempt  pick- 
pockets, called  a chatelaine.  In  the  preface  the 
writer  reproaches  the  city  authorities  for  not 


at  11s.  and  therefore  the  cost  of  the  material 
for  gas  was  only  2s.  a ton.  Another  town 
paid  6s.  3d.  for  cannel  and  sold  the  coke  at 
4s.  6d.  In  another  place  the  coal  was  bought 
at  only  4s.  and  the  coke  sold  at  2s.  6d.  Now 
what  was  the  case  in  Manchester  ? Manches- 
ter paid  a price  which  might  be  put  down  at 
12s.  6d.  for  the  cannel,  though,  during  the 
last  two  years,  a price  2s.  higher  was  some- 
times paid;  and  the  coke  was  sold  at  2s.  9d. 
The  gas  was,  therefore,  subject  to  a charge  of 
9s.  9d.  for  its  material,  which  was  no  less  than 
7s.  9d.  a ton  higher  than  London  paid.” 
Steam  Plough. — The  following  account 
of  a steam  plough,  described  in  the  New  York 
Courier,  places  all  others  in  the  distance.  It 
is  the  invention  of  a native  of  Cromarty,  in 
Scotland  : — “ Mr.  Alexander  T.  Watson  has 
devised  a locomotive  steam  ploughing  machine, 
which,  if  the  operator  desires,  will  also  do  the 
work  of  sowing  and  harrowing  at  the  same 
time.  The  model  exhibited  by  him,  at  38, 
Wall-street,  is  constructed  to  drive  twelve 
ploughs,  and  in  land  suited  to  its  operators  a 
single  machine  will  work  over  from  30  to  40 
acres  a day.” 


Whatever  parish  is  replete  with  the  poor,  there  > 
lay  it  on  with  a heavy  hand ; but  go  lightly 
over  the  parishes  of  the  rich.  Such  is  the 
virtual  admonition  and  instruction  of  the  law 
as  it  stands : whereas,  had  the  converse  of 
this  been  the  rule,  there  would  have  been 
something  more  like  rational  principle  in  it.  . 
The  general  desire,  however,  is  simply  that 
some  equitable  adjustment  be  made  for  rating 
all  according  to  their  means,  and  not  merely 
according  to  their  parish,  and  we  wish  the  : 
petitioners  all  success  in  the  attempt. 

The  Birmingham  School  of  Design.  . 
—According  to  the  new  arrangements  recently  ■ 
announced,  there  is  to  be  no  mere  making  up  > 
for  the  award  of  prizes  by  a temporary  compe- 
tition amongst  the  students,  the  whole  of  the  : 
drawings,  models,  &c.  executed  in  the  school  l 
over  a whole  session  being  now  to  enter  as  ; 
elements  in  the  award.  In  original  design  the  : 
choice  of  subject  is  to  be  left  to  the  invention,  , 
taste,  and  pursuits  of  the  students,  though  i 
certain  subjects  of  local  manufacture  are  re-  • 
commended.  The  designs  also  must  be  exe-  ■ 
cuted  in  the  school.  This  school  is  said  to  be  : 
making  satisfactory  progress. 
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The  Jersey  Harbours.— During  the  past 
ten  years,  says  the  Jersey  Times,— from  which 
we  condense  the  following  particulars, — a large 
amount  of  quay-room  and  accommodation  for 
increasing  commerce  has  been  added  to  the 
former  quay  and  harbour  of  St.  Helier.  In 
1841,  the  Island  States  sanctioned  the  forma- 
tion of  a new  pier  and  harbour,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  on  29th  Septem- 
ber, 1841.  This  harbour  was  formed  and  com- 
pleted in  less  than  five  years,  and  was  named 
“ Victoria  Harbour.”  It  adjoins  the  old  har- 
bour to  the  south,  and  contains  an  area  of 
about  7 acres ; having  a line  of  quay  (exclusive 
of  beachmg-place)  of  460  yards,  with  a depth 
at  its  extreme  end  of  3S  feet ; at  its  upper  end 
of  2S  feet.  The  quay  is  50  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  promenade  13^  feet  wide  and  1,300  feet  in 
length.  The  “Albert”  pier  and  dock  were 
commenced  in  March,  1847,  to  the  north  of 
Victoria  Harbour,”  and  west  of  the  old 
harbour.  Its  area  is  30  acres.  The  upper  or 
northern  end  can  be  formed  into  a wet-dock, 
with  an  area  of  13  acres,  and  a depth  of  water 
of  34  to  28  feet,  at  spring-tide : its  quay-wall 


has  an  extent  of  960  'yards.  Theroad-ia’yis 
of  8a™e  dimensions  as  those  of  Victoria  Pier 
and  has  a similar  promenade,  extending  its 
entire  length.  It  is  1,155  yards,  or  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  in  length,  forming,  with  the 
promenade  of  Victoria  Harbour,  a walk  of 
1,605  yards.  The  entire  area  of  these  new 
works  is  30  acres.  “Albert”  Pier  and  works 
were  completed  in  November,  1851,  and  all 
the  roadways  and  approaches  were  finished  on 
13th  March,  1852,  at  a cost  little  short  of 
200,000/. —at  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Island.  The  width  of  the  new  harbour  is  640 
leet.  The  entire  area  of  the  new  harbours  is 
1,800,000  square  feet.  The  old  harbours  have 
quay-wall,  including  the  English  and  French 
harbours,  of  1,200  yards,  and  an  area  of 
13  acres ; the  breadth  of  the  harbour  being 
less  than  100  yards.  The  old  south  pier-head 
since  the  construction  of  Victoria  and  Albert 
harbours,  has  been  thrown  back  100  feet,  thus 
making  the  entrance  more  easy  of  access.  The 
depth  of  water  in  the  old  harbour  varies  from 
24  ieet,  at  the  south  end,  to  14  feet,  at  the 
arld  lts  quay-wall  averages  a height 
ot  lb  leet.  Its  quay-wall,  seaward,  is  40  feet 
in  breadth.  The  materials  used  in  building 
the  new  harbour  were  principally  obtained  in 
Jersey,  irom  the  granite  quarries  at  St.  John’s 
and  La  Moie,  and  the  filling  materials  from 
adjoining  rocks.  The  engineers  were  Messrs. 
V\  alker  and  Burgess;  the  contractors  Messrs. 
Be  Gros,  De  Gruchy,  and  De  La  Mare ; the 
superintending  engineer,  Mr.  Thomson.  These 
works  employed  500  stone-cutters,  masons 
and  labourers,  mostly  from  Devonshire, 
c Tv‘2‘v  Jottings.—' The  directors  of  the 
»outh-  Western  Railway,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  erection  of  cheap  suburban  dwellings 
have,  it  is  understood,  resolved  to  contract 
with  persons  building  such  houses  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  for  the  issue  of  residential 
tickets  for  any  given  number  of  years,  the 
same  to  be  transferred  with  the  key  of  the 
house  to  the  occupier,  for  the  conveyance  of 

himself  and  family. The  South-Western 

and  South-Eastern  Companies  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  to  unite  their  lines  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames,  by  a junction  from 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon.  It  is  also  intended 
to  erect  a large  station  at  Wandsworth,  whence 
the  new  lme,  to  be  called,  “The  North  and 
too  lull- western  and  Brighton  and  Dover  Junc- 
tion, will  run  into  the  London  and  Brighton 
hne  a short  distance  north  of  the  present 
Croydon  station.  Should  the  Fleet  Valley 
Central  terminus  scheme  be  carried  out,  the 
companies  will  cross  the  river  by  one  common 

line. Our  returns,  says  the  Railway  Tia,es 

„ * ?8ce,nt  date<  8ll0'v  a receipt  for  the  week  of 
*52,073/.  3s.  on  6,495  miles,  indicating  an 
average  of  35 1.  18s.  Old.  per  mile.  Last  year, 

7 ,’-*s  "i’168  tllen  opened  produced  the  sum 
01  -3l  4351.  giving  an  average  of  37/.  2s.  Sid 
per  mile  ; and  showing's  balance  in  favour  of 
the  present  week  of  1/.  15s.  4d.  per  mile.  The 

?heT'!rlM  °f  tl,e,kinSdl™.  us  returned  since 
e 1st  ot  January  last,  amounts  to  3,12S  580/ 

STli  oL  G'495  mi,es'  and  “^raging 

181/.  13s.  9 ad.  per  mile.  In  1851,  for  a similar 


period,  the  amount  reached  2,907,668/.  pro- 
duced on  6,259  miles,  or  464/.  11s.  lfd.  per 
mile.  The  balance  in  favour  of  the  present 

half-year  is  17/.  2s.  7t d.  per  mile. The 

Bombay  Telegraph  of  3rd  March  last  an- 
nounces that  “ the  snorting  of  the  iron  horse 
has  at  last  been  heard  on  Indian  ground.  In 
other  words,  the  steam  locomotive  (called  The 
Falkland)  recently  imported  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Faviell  and  Fowler,  was  tried  on  the 
line  at  Byculla,  on  2nd  February,  and  at  pre- 
sent the  engine  is  a ‘ nine  days’  wonder,’  and 
all  Bombay  goes  to  see  it.” 

The  Interest  of  Birmingham  in  Iron- 
trade  Prices.— A correspondent  of  the 
Birmingham  Journal  deprecates  the  tendency 
of  local  papers  to  cry  up  the  price  of  iron  at 
quarterly  meetings.  “Under  my  direction,” 
he  says,  “is  annually  used  from  12,000/.  to 
14,000/.  worth  wrought  iron  in  bars,  plates, 
and  strips,  all  of  which  leave  the  works  in  a 
variety  of  useful  forms,  and  of  every-day 
utility.  Now  we  will  suppose  an  increase  of 
21.  per  ton  in  the  price  of  such  iron  as  I use, 
which  increase  would  cause  me  a loss  of  nearly 
4,000/.  per  annum  in  the  article  of  iron  alone. 
What  must  be  the  consequence  ? I have  to 
increase  the  selling  price  of  my  goods,  and  in 
, ln£  so’  ? know,  by  experience,  that  course 
will  diminish  the  sales  and  the  number  of 
people  employed,  increase  poverty  and  pau- 
perism, and  swell  the  prison  list.  Does  not 
this  case  apply  to  all  the  various  trades  where 
iron  enters  largely  into  the  manufactures  going 
on  ? Certainly  it  does.  To  go  hack  to  the 
high  prices  of  iron  would  be  placing  an  incu- 
bus on  the  march  of  improvement  that  so 
greatly  distinguishes  the  present  age,  and  the 
remedy  for  loss  from  the  present  low  rates 
will  not  be  found  in  making  them  higher. 
®uch  improvements  may  be  effected  in°  the 
manufacture  of  iron  that  the  ironmasters  would 
be  able  to  sell  lower  than  the  present  rates; 
and  as  an  instance  of  what  science  and  enter- 
prise can  perform,  I may  mention  that  during 
the  present  quarter  (March),  I received  notice 
from  the  parties  who  supply  me  with  iron  that 
what  I was  then  paying  6/.  5s.  for,  would  be 
o/.  2s.  6d.  until  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and 
commence  the  April  quarter  with  61.  with  the 
prospect  of  further  reduction.  A similar  re- 
duction took  place  in  the  other  sorts  of  iron  I 
am  using ; these  men  are  among  the  most 
wealthy  m the  iron  trade  of  South  Stafford- 
shire, and,  I am  happy  to  say,  to  be  found 
zealously  working  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
science  and  truth  over  ignorance  and  error.” 
Lord  Carlisle’s  Lectures  and  Ad- 
dresses in  aid  of  Popular  Education. 
—Many  of  our  readers  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  these  admirable  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses have  been  collected  and  published  in 
a shilling  part  of  the  Traveller's  Library. 

I hey  comprise  the  well-known  lectures  on  the 
poetry  of  Pope,  and  on  the  noble  Earl’s 
travels  in  America,  as  well  as  numerous 
addresses,  on  the  benefits  conferred  by  edu- 
cation, the  utility  of  mechanics’  institutes  and 
their  position  in  Yorkshire,  the  union  of 
labour  and  intellectual  attainments,  the  im- 
provement  and  development  of  the  intellect, 
the  C refit  Exhibition,  and  other  topics,  and 
are  highly  capable  of  pleasing  and  instructing 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  whoever  he  may  be. 

I hey  are  written  by  one  whom  we  respect 
as  one  of  the  most  advanced  types  and  ex- 
emplifications of  the  enlightened  gentleman  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

The  Engineers’  Dispute.— The  Amal- 
gamated Operatives’  Association  have  with- 
drawn their  ill-advised  circular,  with  the  con- 
dition that  the  masters  will  withdraw  the  de 
■claration  to  which  it  gave  origin.  This  we 
hope  the  masters  will  do,  and  so  at  once  put 
an  end  to  this  most  distressing  and  disastrous 
dispute.  Had  the  men  taken  the  advice  of 
their  real  friends  in  the  outset,  they  miaht 
lave  still  had,  fructifying  to  some  useful  pur- 
pose, the  30,000/.  in  hard  cash  which  they 
have  literally  thrown  away  in  vain  and  idle 
attempts  to  upset  necessary  subordination  ; 
and  even  that  large  sum,  positively  and 
directly  squandered  as  it  has  been,  is  as  no- 
thing to  the  actual  loss  additionally  sustained 
both  by  men  and  by  masters. 


Dressing  Stone  by  Steam.—"  We  paid 
a visit  yesterday,”  says  a Neiv  York  paper, 
to  the  works  of  the  Empire  Stone-dressing 
Company.  The  stone  (mainly  brown,  from 
the  Portland  quarries,  near  Middleton,  Con- 
necticut) is  hoisted  by  steam-power  directly 
rom  the  vessel  in  which  it  reaches  our  city 
lowered  upon  a tram-road,  and  drawn  into  the 
shop,  where  it  is  fastened  on  appropriate  beds 
or  carriages,  and  so  drawn  gradually  under  the 
cutters,  which,  m the  most  approved  machines, 
are  four,  revolving  in  a circle,  and  cutting 
awajr  the  stone  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more  if  required,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  cubic 
feet  per  minute.  There  are  six  machines  em- 
ployed  in  the  Empire  Works,  and  the  number 
will,  doubtless,  be  increased  to  twenty  or 
thirty  within  a short  time,  as  the  demand  for 
dressed  budding-stone  is  practically  unlimited. 
£ach  machine  will  dress  from  300  to  500  feet 
per  day  according  to  the  width  of  the  blocks. 
After  dressing,  the  stone  is  very  speedily 
polished  and  finished  off  by  a different  ma- 
chine,  in  which  the  chip  or  dust  made  by  cut- 
ting is  used  as  scouring  sand. 

1jRmMlWAYS‘  “ should  not  “ tram- 
roads  be  generally  adopted  in  great  towns  ? 
lhat  greatly  diminished  wear  and  tear  would 
result  is  evident  from  the  examples  in  use,  and 
1 think  if  we  reflect  upon  the  innumerable  tons 
of  merchandise  which,  under  the  present 
system  are  dragged  and  jolted  about,  to  the 
injury  of  waggons  and  horses,  and  the  waste  of 
time,  we  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that  an 
uniform  arrangement  of  smooth  and  easy 
Uamways  is  one  of  the  wants  of  the  times  — 


Drainage  Tenders.-I  beg  to  hand  you 
a hst  of  tenders  for  the  drainage  of  Hayles’ 

Mrarw  RS‘ate’  St'  °eorSe’8-road.  Southwark, 
Mr.  Yv.  Rogers,  architect. 

Mutter. 


T T , .£545 

J.  .Laughton  and  Co 450 

G.  Greigson  340 

Lp“Pe, 335 

1 n.  Gardner  ......  .....  330 


J.  II.  Brown 325 

J.  C.  North  284 

Willis  and  Davis 270 

Radley  and  Rogers  (accepted)  210 
The  work  comprised  3,150  feet  of  6 inch 
glazed  pipe;  550  feet  9 inch  glazed  pipe  • 3oq 
“t  “d  junctions ; \n  tlie^sVpools 
on  the  estate  to  empty  and  fill  up,  See. ; also  to 
keep  the  work  in  repair  twelve  months.— R.  S. 

Tenders  for  Sewers! — For  building 
3 043  feet  of  half  brick  sewer,  in  Grove-™/ 

Upper  Holloway,  for  Mr.  David  Hughes.  Mr 
latlock,  surveyor.  r" 

De“hick £1,477  0 

fi 11  1,380  0 

Nlurray  1 244  Q 

^ar!er 1.137  0 

Greigson  1.083  0 

Hadley  and  Rogers 1,075  0 

Humphreys  and  Thirst 

(accepted)  969  0 

Beck  . 807  14 

Langton  and  Wright....  825  0 

For  brick  and  pipe  sewers  in  James-street 
L,.. on-grove,  for  the  Metropolitan  Commis- 
sioners  ot  Sewers  :—  118 


Hill. 


. £480 


Williams ” 435  0 Q 

Radley  and  Rogers 331  q q 

Humphreys  and  Thirst  (ac- 
cePted)  319  0 0 

Road  Makers’  Estimates.— 1’he follow- 
ing tenders  were  delivered  at  Messrs 
Hahershon  s office,  on  the  5th  April  for 
making  roads  and  sewers  at  Plaistow,  Essex 
tor  Mr.  Rues  : — ’ 

£reiSson ! 

1 ermain Q , , 

Hill 

Murray  

Thompson  and  Webb  sn, 

Reia jn 

Watson  " ” 4gg 

North  and  Gardner  455 

Rogers  and  Radley " " 462 

S"d 454 

"atts 446 

Gree“ 436 


Beck  . 


339  ! 
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Lecture  on  Iron  at  Society  of  Arts. 
—Mr.  S.  H.  Blackwell,  F.G.S.  of  Dudley, 
lectured  lately  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
on  “the  Ironmaking  Resources  of  the  United 
Kingdom.”  The  lecturer  commenced  by  call- 
ing  attention  to  the  principal  features  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  the  importance  of 
its  influence  on  the  arts,  sciences,  and  manu- 
factures, and  to  what  an  extent  the  raising  of 
that  building  itself  showed  the  iron  making 
resources  of  the  country,  on  which  in  a great 
measure  was  based  our  manufacturing  great- 
ness, and  which  tended  to  bind  all  interests  in 
one  common  bond  of  union.  A rapid  view 
was  taken  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  iron 
manufacture  in  this  country,  which  was  divided 
into  two  periods, — first,  from  the  earliest  ages 
up  to  the  time  when  coals  were  first  attempted 
to  be  employed  as  smelting  fuel, — and  second, 
from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  lecturer 
then  said  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  vast  and  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron 
and  fuel  which  we  possess,  and  with  the  won- 
derful fact  that  the  extraordinary  demand 
which  railways  and  other  requirements  have 
produced,  should  have  led  not  to  an  increased 
price,  but  to  a constant  discovery  of  new  and 
cheaper  sources  of  supply.  The  iron  trade 
illustrates  what  appears  to  be  a general  law— 
that  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  appear 
to  be  developed  at  the  exact  times  when  the 
progress  of  society  most  requires  them,  and 
when  that  progress  is  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
avail  ourselves  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
new  discoveries.  This  was  illustrated  by  allu- 
sion to  the  progress  of  the  iron  trade,  rail- 
ways, steam-boats,  electric  telegraph,  the  vast 
gold  discoveries,  and  the  rapid  colonisation  of 
Australasia  and  America,  as  also  the  progress 
which  was  making,  and  must  rapidly  extend, 
in  our  Indian  possessions,  where  every  mile  of 
railway  laid  down  will  lead  to  an  ever  increas- 
ing demand,  “all  tending,”  to  use  the  words 
of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  “to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end  to  which  indeed  all  history 
points  the  realisation  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind.” „ , „ 

Help  Yourselves— Builders  r ore- 
Men. — At  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks’  Benevolent 
Society,  reported  in  our  pages,  Mr.  Jeremiah 
Pilcher,  in  returning  thanks  for  the  toast  o.  the 
city  of  London  and  its  trade,  observed  that  the 
list  of  subscriptions  exhibited  a great  contrast 
between  those  who  were  the  patrons  and  those 
who  contributed  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
small  amount  which  the  foremen  and  clerks 
gave  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  These 
were  persons  who  received  a certain  salary, 
and  to  whom  the  society  should  look  for  a 


Self-Sustaining  System  of  Sewage 
Removal.— Mr.  T.  A.  Yarrow,  C.E.  (formerly 
surveyor  for  the  county  of  Chester,  but  now 
resident  in  London),  has  been  engaged,  it 
appears,  to  report  upon  the  drainage  of 
Coventry,  and  in  a pamphlet,  developing  a 
plan  for  saving  the  sewage  of  towns  and  apply- 
ing it  to  agricultural  purposes,  he  says:— “ The 
means  I propose  to  adopt  are  those  suggested 
by  Prince  Albert,  consisting  of  a rapid  filter  of 
peculiar  construction  ; and  the  deodorant  and 
absorbent  employed  in  the  process  is  peat 
charcoal,  now  produced  at  small  cost  from  the 
bogs  in  Ireland.  The  plan  consists  of  an  ap- 
plication of  the  sewage  filter  at  the  outlet  of 
the  main  sewer,  by  means  of  which  sewage 
will  be  deprived  of  its  colouring  and  offensive 
matter,  and  made  to  pass  off  in  a perfectly 
clear  state.  After  a certain  time  the  charcoal 
in  the  filter  will  require  to  be  renewed,  when  a 
little  granulated  charcoal  must  be  added  to 
the  solid  matter  retained  in  the  tank,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  whole  mass  will  assume  the 
form  of  a dry,  portable,  and  inodorous  manure, 
ready  for  packing  in  barrels  or  sacks,  and 
capable  of  being  transported  by  any  mode  of 
conveyance.”. 


Value  of  Ground  at  Edinburgh. — In 
a submission  between  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Railway  Company  and  the  magi- 
strates of  the  city  as  to  the  ground  in  Princes- 
street-gardens  taken  by  the  company  in  carry- 
ing through  their  line  from  the  Haymarket 
to  the  North  bridge,  and  in  which  Mr.  C. 
M'Gibbon,  builder,  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
and  Mr.  James  Smith,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, were  appointed  arbiters,  and  ultimately 
Mr.  L.  A.  Wallace,  architect,  oversman,— Mr. 
Wallace  has  finally  decreed  that  the  value  of 
the  ground  due  to  the  city  is  3,37oL  Wit- 
nesses on  behalf  of  the  city  estimated  it  as 
worth  30,000Z.  The  oversman  decided  on  the 
principle  of  value  to  the  sellers  rather  than  to 
the  buyers. 

A Valuable  Brick.  — A journeyman 
mason,  lately  employed  on  some  repairs  to  a 
chimney  in  the  Rue  des  Francs  Bourgeois, 
Paris,  while  at  work,  broke  up  a brick  which 
he  found  loose  in  the  chimney,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  discovered  that  it  was  hollowed  out, 
and  contained  a bank-note  for  500  francs. 
The  workman  honestly  communicated  the  fact 
to  his  employer,  who  called  to  mind  that  he 
I had  written  his  uncle,  at  Amsterdam,  for 


uuveyain.o.  . | IldU  written  mo  um.iv,  “ ’ . . 

ARoman  Catholic  Presbytery  atM  a l-  money,  and  had  received  nothing  but  the  brick 
low  has  been  erected  for  the  Roman  Catholic  j question,  which  he  indignantly  threw  into 

the  chimney,  and  wrote  to  his  uncle  an  angry 
letter,  to  which  no  answer  had  been  given.  In 
Holland,  it  seems,  hollow  bricks  are  made  on 
purpose  to  send  small  sums  of  money,  as 
making  a more  secure  package  than  any  other. 

Warming  and  Ventilation  of  the 
House  of  Commons. — Mr.  Goldsworthy 
Gurney  has  reported  to  the  House  that  by  a 
simple  arrangement  most  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of  could  be  remedied  at  small  expense, 
but  he  declines  to  enter  further  into  the  sub- 
ject unless — “called  In.”  We  are  told  to  ex- 
pect that  some  curious  evidence  will  be  tendered 
to  the  committee  after  the  recess. 

Improvement  of  Bristol. — A special 
meeting  of  council  was  held  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  opening 
a new  street  from  Temple- street  to  or  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and 
of  borrowing  10,000Z.  towards  carrying  out 
the  improvement ; but  we  regret  to  say  that 
the  resolution  proposing  the  project,  subject  to 
subsequent  revisal,  was  lost  by  a majority  of 
thirty-eight  against  six  in  favour  of  it. 


LOW  nas  oeen  erecteu  iui  me  iwma..  , 

clergyof  thatdistrict,fromthedesigns  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  Brash,  of  Cork. 
It  is  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century.  The 
walling  is  composed  of  mountain  sandstone, 
close  grained  and  of  a dark  red  colour,  built 
in  Raudon  ashler,  with  vertical  and  horizontal 
joints,  and  contrasts  with  the  light  limestone 
of  which  all  the  dressings  are  formed,  such  as 
plinth,  quoins,  jambs,  mullions,  and  labels  of 
windows,  door-cases,  niches,  &c.  and  the  case- 
ments are  cast-iron,  of  lozenge  pattern,  with 
bronze  fastenings.  All  the  ceiling-joists  are 
moulded,  and  with  the  sound  boarding,  are  to 
be  finished  in  appropriate  colours.  All  the 
woodwork  is  to  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
building  contains  drawing-room,  dining-room, 
library,  kitchen,  pantries,  &c.  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  9 sleeping  apartments,  oratory,  and 
corridor  on  the  upper  floors.  It  is  intended 
to  erect  a convent  in  the  6ame  style  for  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  on  ground  adjoining  the 
above,  which  is  to  contain  schools  and  a refuge 
for  destitute  females. 

Stained  Glass,  Trinity  Church, 
Marylebone.— A stained  glass  window, 
executed  by  Mr.  Baillie,  has  been  set  up  in  the 
east  window  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  New- 
road.  It  is  understood  to  be  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  H.  St.  George  Tucker.  From  notices  in 
some  of  the  newspapers  we  expected  to  see  a 
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arge  increase  of  revenue,  it  being  founded 
jntirely  for  their  benefit.  Supposing  each 
foreman  and  clerk  contributed  a certain  sum, 
ilthough  a small  amount  weekly,  the  sum  so 
received  would  soon  amount  to  something  very 
'onsiderable  : indeed,  they  might  fairly  expect 
to  see  almshouses  speedily  raised  for  the  aged 
and  infirm,  and  for  those  who  mightbe  unable  to 
work  from  accident,  to  which  the  nature  of  their 
calling  subjected  them:  he,  the  speaker,  trusted 
that  this  hint  would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and 
that  when  they  next  met,  the  report  would 
show  a decided  improvement  in  their  funds 
through  the  adoption  of  it. 

The  Fountain  at  Billingsgate,  which 
we  said  was  contemplated  when  we  published 
our  view  and  account  of  the  new  buildings 
there,  has  been  set  up.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
consists  of  a basin  about  15  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a stem  in  the  centre  composed  of  rushes, 
from  which  water  will  rise  to  some  height. 
Over  the  lip  of  the  basin,  at  regular  intervals, 
lie  twelve  dolphins,  which  will  discharge  water 
for  the  use  of  the  market-people. 

Finsbury  Park.  — A correspondent, 
« ■\Y,  N.”  wishes  to  be  informed  whether  the 
Finsbury  Park  scheme  is  alive  or  abandoned, 
as  he  sees  that  some  one  has  marked  with  a 
railing  the  plan  of  a road  through  the  fields 
proposed  for  the  park ; and  he  asks  if  this  be 
for  building  purposes.  We  fear  from  what  we 
have  heard  that  nothing  has  been  done  as  to 
the  projected  park,  but  perhaps  some  other 
correspondent  may  be  able  to  give  us  the  most 
recent  news  as  to  it. 
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superior  work,  but  must  acknowledge  our 
visit  disappointed  us.  The  window  is  divided 
into  six  compartments,  three  upper  and  three 
lower.  The  upper  part  of  the  centre  com- 
partment contains  an  emblem  of  the  Trinity 
and  Eternity  in  a panel,  under  which  is  in- 
scribed, “Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest;”  and 
in  a panel  at  the  base  in  like  manner,  “ Be  thou 
faithful  unto  death,  and  I will  give  thee  a crown 
of  life.”  The  remainder  of  the  window  is 
filled  with  unmeaning  and  ugly  scrolls  and 
foliage,  which  impart  neither  idea  nor  pleasure. 
It  is  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  propose  filling 
the  two  6ide  windows  also  with  stained  glass. 
In  this  case  it  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Baillie  will 
adopt  a different  style  of  glass. 

Greenwich  Park  and  Blackheath. 
Workmen  have  just  commenced  breaking  the 
ground,  for  laying  down  draining-pipes  dia- 
gonally across  the  lawn  between  the  Naval 
Asylum  and  Flamstead  Hill.  A new  church 
at  Blackheath  is  about  to  be  erected  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  on  a piece  of  ground 
between  Myrtle-place  and  Shooter’s-hill  road. 

Waldensian  Church,  Turin.— A Pro- 
testant journal,  published  in  Turin,  contains 
the  following  notice  of  the  Evangelical  Church 
erecting  for  Italian  Protestants  of  that  city  :— 
“ The  works,  which  were  resumed  some  days 
ago,  are  proceeding  with  great  alacrity,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  before  the  end  of  the  season  the 
church  will  be  roofed  in.”  An  appeal  has  been 
made  to  the  Protestants  of  this  country  to  aid 
in  the  erection.  In  Glasgow,  according  to  the 
Christian  Times,  about  5001.  have  been  col- 
lected. 


TENDERS 

Delivered  for  building  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
Hackney-road 

Wythe  (Kingsland).. £1,857 

Norris  (Hackney)  1.670 

Vaughan  (Shoreditch)  1.329 

Cranston  (Newington)  881 

The  latter  accepted,  with  an  addition  to  his  tender  of 
286/,  making  a total  of  1,1707.  ! A correspondent  com- 
plains of  the  mode  of  proceeding ; but  we  are  unable  to 

enter  into  it.  

For  erecting  a villa  residence,  Addison-road,  Kensington 
Mr.  Brown,  architect  : — 

Svmonds  

Watts  


, £1,639 
..  1,613 
..  1,596 


Higgs  

O.  Mansfield  and  Son 
Browne  ...  • 


For  the  second  design  for  a new  station  for  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  at  Richmond 

i>;npr  £4,070 

Smith  3,836 

Brass  and  Son  3,797 

T.  Long  and  Son  3,694 

Nicholson  and  Son  3,675 

Little  and  Son  3,650 

Grimsdell  3,545 

Mills  and  Joy  3.620 


Jay  

Pollock  aud  McLennan 


For  the  rebuilding  of  a house  in  Hollis-street,  under 
Mr.  Marshall,  architect 

Shop  Front.  Total. 

Messrs.  I’ Anson £133  £2,086 

Smith  and  Appleford  ...  132  2,029 

Mr.  H.  Burton 122  1,981 

Messrs.  Roper  125  1,875 


For  four  villa*,  in  Elm-grove,  8outhsea,  for  Mr.  Gibsone, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Livesay,  architect.  Quantities  provided. 

Aylen  (Portsea)  £3,268 

King  (Portsea) 3,120 

Absalom  (Portsea)  3,028 

Hendy  (Portsmouth)  2,896 

Davis  (Southsea) 2,775 

Cam  well  (Portsmouth)  2,395 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R.  B.,”  “J.  G.  P.,”“Pan”  (declined  with  thi 
“ J-  B."  Pentonville,  “ W.  O.  H.”  (we  dc 
think  the  design  an  improvement  on  the  Corii 
capital),  “ T.  L.  D.,”  “ R.  J.  C.,”  “ Rev.  H.  C.  Iv.,’ 
Labourer”  (must  refer  to  published  tubles),  “ Na 
Slating  ” (wo  should  prefer  zinc  nails  to  painted  iron  1 
“B.  O.,”  “ T.  L.”  (thanks),  » H.  and  T.,”  “E.  H.,” 
D."  (write  to  the  secretary,  16,  Grosvenor-street) 
W.  R.”  (glad  to  hear  from  him),  “The  Man  in  wau 
House”  (Loudon’s  Encyelopiedia  of  Villa  Architect 
“J.  W.  H.,”  “T.  T. “R.  B.”  (“  R.  R."  did  not 
“R.  B.”),  “H.  W.S.,”  “ H.  W.,"  “H.  D."  “G. 
“ A Subscriber,”  “ R.  N.,”  “R.  and  Son,”  “ M.  A 
(shall  appear),  “Lady  B.”  (next  week),  “ D.  O 
(ditto.) 

“ Books  and  Addresses" 

books  or  find  addresses. 


—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher," 
“ Editor all  other  communications  shot 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


CONTRACTS. 

TO  BUILDERS. 


CHURCH  °f  WIN  FRITH,  near  DORCHESTER,  are  info 
that  the  working  drawings  and  specification  mav  be  seen  a 
Rectory,  Winfrjth,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  the  12th  April  ; 


PTO  BUILDERS. 

ARTIES  desirous  of  TENDERING  for  the 

ERECTION  of  a NEW  SAVINGS  BANK,  in  the  Town  of 
\\  anninster,  \\  llts,  are  informed  that  the  drawings  and  spe 
tion  mav  be  seen  on  and  after  Monday,  the  12th  A pril,  on  ap 
tion  to  Mr.  BUSH,  at  the  Savings’  Bank,  Warminster  ; 
London,  at  the  Ofllce  of  T.  H.  WYATT.  Esq.  Architect.  77, 
Ib'ssH'-rtreet.  Sealed  tenders  to  be  delivered  at  the  Office  o 
BUSH,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  April.  The  trustees  and  Mar 
do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  tender. 


plans  for  the  School  at  Forest  Gate,  and  which  arc  denoted  1 
motto  different  from  the  under  mentioned,  may  (the  same 
hemg  approved)  receive  his  plans,  &c.  from  the  Master  of 
Union  Workhouse,  in  Whitcchapel-road,  but  must  previously  p: 
duce  to  me  n fac  simile  of  his  motto,  and  a note  in  the  same  liar 
writing  as  the  address  on  the  envelope,  and  must  afford 
information  as  will  satisfy  me  as  to  the  identity  of  thi 
such  envelope,  containing  his  name,  &c  not  having  beci 
“ Paluiam  qui  meruit  ferat” 

“Fides.” 

“We  will  try  what  we  can  do.” 

“ Industrial 
“ Do  weel  and  hae  weel.” 

, , By  order  of  the  Guardians, 

40,  Lcman-street,  8th  April,  1852.  JOHN  SMIT1 


ANf] 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 
:hitect  and  Civil  Engineer  lias  a V/ 
PUPIL.— Letters  addressed  to  A.  B.  C.  Ot 


attention.  A premium  required. 


T>UPIL  WANTED. — A Building  Surv 

J-  goo  i practice,  has  a VACANCY  for  an  out-doo 
who  will  have  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  a perfect 
of  his  profession.  A premium  required.— Address  t 
Office  of  The  Buil  *er,”l,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

pUPIL 

gentleman, , 

Office.  There  is  a. 
and  testimonials,  t 
Covent-garden. 


a Draughtsman  and  Assistant  ii 


Manchester. — to  parents  and 

GUARDIANS.— There  is  a VACANCY  fora  youth  of  re- 


spectable connections „. 

have  the  advantage  of  acquiri 
tical  knowledge  of  the  professi 
ItlVfilV  WR  I ..-f , I 


office,  Manchester. 


ANTED,  to  place  a respectable  Youth  as 

” IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a Carpenter  and  Builder,  of 


TO  ENGINEERS,  SMITHS.  GAS-FITTERS,  &c. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respect 

J.T  y°UTH  (indoorsl,  to  gain  a thorough  general  know 
of  the  above  branches  ; in  or  at  a convenient  distance  from  ' 
would  be  preferred.  -Apply,  by  letter,  to  J.  C.  care  of  Castle 
Lamb,  7,  Bull  head -court,  N ewgate-street,  London.  A mod 
premium  will  be  given. 


, „A®CE  by  one  fully  oompetent  to  ma 
dwelling  in  the  Tudor  style.- Address,  • 
terms,  to  G.  H.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,’ 


W 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 


T70  REMAN,  Bricknaakers. — 

A rienced  WORKING  FOREMAN  t 
the  accounts  of  a brickfield  i " 

Apply,  by  letter  only,  stating 
esq.  1 hi,  Feuchurch-street. 


AN  ENGINEER  WANTED,  at  the  KE 

A COUNTY  LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  Harming  Heath, 


sons  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  are  to  trausmit  the 
toons  and  testimonials  of  character  and  competency  before 
the  24th  April,  addressed  to  Mr.  BEALE,  Clerk  to  th 
King-street.  Maidstone.  Candidates  must  be  under  45  ye 
and  married.  The  salary  will  be  30s.  a week,  with  a n< 
entrance-gate,  and  milk  for  himself  and  family,  and  ti 
beer  daily  The  duties  are  to  commence  o 
the  appointment  is  to  cease  on  either  pi 
calendar  month's : ~ ' 

application  must  .„„„  „„ 

Week-street,  Maid-tone.  The  candidates  v 


ase  on  either  party  giving  to  the  other  o 
Should  further  information  be  require 


irom  whom  the  Visitors  would  wish  to  select  are  to  attend  a me 
ing  at  the  Asylum  for  that  purpose  on  Saturday,  the  8th  of  Mi 
at  their  own  expense,  of  which  information  will  be  giveu  them. 
By  order  o’  the  Committee  of  Visitors, 

WILLIAM  BEALE,  Clerk  to  the  Visitors. 
Maidstone,  Apnl  7th,  1852. 


WANTED,  by  a Surveyor  in  the  country,  an 

, . experienced  CLERK,  competent  to  prepare  fair  and 
a) , working  drawings,  specifications,  Ac. — Address,  stating  terms  where 
lot  last  engaged,  Ac.  to  H.  H.  Post-office,  Luton,  Beds. 

a»  TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS. 

A WANTED,  a good  SIGN  WRITER,  in  a Con- 
or stant  situation.  Testimonials  required.— Apply,  by  letter, 

a),  A.  G.  Post-office,  Wolverhampton. 

D.  TIT ANTED,  at  Country  Wages,  in  a Town  about 

fa  ;,T„Ahirty  miles  from  London,  TWELVE  good  HOUSE 

- PAINTERS,  who,  if  suitable,  will  have  constant  employment  for 
)>  four  months.— Apply,  Monday,  April  19,  from  twelve  till  one 
an  o clock,  at  32,  Staiigate-6treet,  Lambeth. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PLUMBERS. 
vV  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 
” SITUATION  as  PLUMBER, or  PLUMBER.  GLAZIER, 
and  PAINTER,  inTowu  or  Country.  Wages  no  object.— Address 
nt.  to  J-  G.  No.  31,  Great  Barlow-street,  Maryleboue.  London. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

t,  WANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  24  years  of 
ie  aSe.  a SITUATION  as  SUllVEY’OR,  thoroughly  conversant 

with  every  branch  of  the  profession.  Unexceptionable  references 
eu  £ftn  he  given.— Address,  A.  B.  8,  Angell-terrace,  Paradise-place. 
Stockwell. 

TO  PAINTERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  of 

* ’ PAINTERS  and  DECORATORS,  or  to  take  the  Manage- 
ment of  a Business.  No  objection  to  the  Country.— Address,  G.  H. 
ie  97,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square  ; if  from  the  Country,  stating 
H wagea- 

ed  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

W" ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  an  experienced 

t ' ' Draughtsman,  who  is  well  ver-cd  in  Gothic  architecture, 

and  accustomed  to  making  Perspective  Drawiuga  The  Adver- 
tiser's testimonials  will  be  found  unexceptionable. — Address,  M. 
No.  1,  Chapel  Field-road,  Norwich. 

. TO  BUILDERS, 

of  WANTED'-by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUATION 

a » » as  CLERK,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  business, 

a.  has  heeu  in  a builder's  office  some  years,  and  accustomed  to  mea 
n suring  and  estimating ; or  as  Clerk  of  Works,  haring  heen  engaged 
..  in  several  extensive  buildings.— Address  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  196, 
r Tooley-street. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■>  A GENTLEMAN,  aged  27,  having  a good 

4 *-  t heoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  both  branches  of  the 
Li  Profession,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address  II.  H. 
d No.  2,  Hcmus-terrace,  King’s-road,  Chelsea. 

>t  TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  &c. 

e A FOREMAN,  of  considerable  experience,  is 

-Tl.  desirous  of  procuring  a SITUATION  in  the  same  capacity 
‘ in  a first-rate  hou-e  in  town.— Letters  addressed  “UPHOLDER,- 
and  left  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
' garden,  will  meet  with  attention. 

ITO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

A S WORKING-FOREMAN,  a Man  who  has 

filled  a similar  situation,  has  been  accustomed  to  Plumbing, 
Writing,  and  Graiuiug,  Measuring,  and  Estimating  ; no  objection 
to  Town  or  Country.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  B.  A.  Office  of"  The 
Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

• A PRACTICAL  PERSON,  who  has  had  the 

„ Superintendence  of  extensive  works  for  several  large  firms, 

k requires  a SITUATION  as  Cierk  of  Works,  or  General  Foreman, 
or  Foreman  Bricklayer.  Satisfactory  testimonials  can  be  giren. 
_ Address  to  Q.  D.  Post-offioe,  Upper-street,  Islington. 

; T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

J—i  established  by  Royal  Charter,  a.d.  1720. 

FOR  LIFE,  FIRE,  AND  MARINE  INSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  ComhilL 
Branch  Office.  10,  Regent-street. 

Actuary,  Peter  Hardy,  esq.  F.R.8. 

s This  Corporation  has  effected  Assurances  fur  a period  exceeding 

s One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Years,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

JOHN  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 

PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  : 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  ANlJ 
SCHOOLS.  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

rpHE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-street, 
Leicester-square,  London;  15,  Bachelor's- walk,  Dublin  ; and  19, 
Rue  Tronohet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 & 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capital  200,000k 

Thi9  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  sl  to  5,ooo l. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FORRISTALL.  Managing  Director. 

T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

J-i  CLASSES.  o 

BKANCJI  OFFICE-2,  EXETER  'CHANGE,  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo-bridge),  STRAND.  c 

Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o’clock. 

Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  5f.  and  up  to  501  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  billowing  terms, 
certified  by  t he  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq  • 

Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  51.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be—  P 

From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week.  1 

„ 35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ c 

,,  45  to  55  ,,  „ Threepence  „ d 

Collectors  call  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
senptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life.  il 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to  ir 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  Fifty  E 
Pounds.  J a 

N.B.  No  communications  relative  to  tlie  assurance  of  sums  from  d 
w,  t,e  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN  >> 

MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-street  North  a 
Strand.  b 

MERCHANT’S  andTRADESMAN’S  1 

, m D25SAL  ,LIF,E  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham-  rf 
place,  Blackfriars,  Loudoa 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman.  st 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are — 

t’OI-ICIF.S  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud.  M 

AU  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society.  m 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 

Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the  T 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board.  [ 

I^ANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance.  a' 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  >5 
0ffice-  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager.  p, 

TUOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 

ALLIANCE  LIFE  and  FIRE  ASSURANCE  T 

X A , COMPANY.— Capital,  S.OUd.OOUk  Established  1824— The  1 
Board  of  Directors  have  opened  a WESTERN  OFFICE,  at  No.  n,  ye 
Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  where  the  public  will  find  every  facility  is 
in  the  transaction  of  both  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  business.  They  sar 
have  nominated  EDWARD  LOMAX,  Esq.  to  the  superintendence  ma 
of  this  branch.  A.  HAMILTON,  Secretary.  fur 

Bartholomew-lane,  London,  April  15, 1852  ‘ Sa 

“KV  and  EVENING.—' The  whole  of  this  magnificent  establish- 
ment has  been  re-decorated,  many  additions  have  been  inade.n  new 
worn  opened,  containing  a skeleton  of  the  Gigantic  Masteidon, 
Gothic  Aviary  entirely  rebuilt,  the  Saloon  of  Sculpture  now 
SJT.'M  .u'®  ;n°st  splendid  Coup  d'lEil  in  Europe.  The  original 
hup-  AMA  of  DON  DON  is  exhibited  daily,  from  Half-past  Ten 
1 ^ NIGHT,  every  evening  (except  Satur- 

i 'i  i frorn  j^ev?n  ,0  Ten.  Admission,  dav  or  evening,  2s  • 
ravsTA ianp ASf hi°r P ,haU;|,rice’  A Series  <4  Tableaux  of  the 
r vVr  A o a i a n •l,T  been  ,some  months  in  preparation  for 
the  CYCLORAMA  Building,  and  will  be  exhibited  in  a few  weeks. 


Wjhe  Anastatic  ProceM,  daily  at  Two  o’clock,  and  on 
Vn^HJt’  J;  ednesday.  and  Friday  Evenings  at  Nine.-The  talented 
no/-?1;  Kraus?  d-  I chcr,  who  possesses  the  extraordinary  com- 
fi?iUL0Ct?-es’  s!nK  >n  thirty-six  different  foreign  dia- 
L®?/®’  1,1  if  r!1l,13,?al  “lustrations  every  Evening,  except 

Saturday,  at  Eight  o clock.— Lecture  on  Voltaic  Electricity,  with 
brilliant  experiments,  by  Dr.  Bachhoffner.  - An  Explanatory 
Description,  by  Mr.  Cnspe,  of  the  various  kinds  of  Muskets,  Rifles, 
vVT-  spendid 1 New  benesof  Dissolving  Views.- Exhibition  of  the 
RMS?nV(’h'ur  and  ,D,VDg  Be".  *c-  &c.- Admission,  is.; 

""d  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price.  Anew 
edition  of  the  Catalogue 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

POMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.- 

pTint^rinTw  ^Mp8i  S'  BoY,S’  M.cmber  of  tlle  New  Society  of 
^ A d -U‘r  Doloirrs  n.nd  author  ot  “ The  Picturesque  Arclii- 
P"™-. Ghent.  Rouen,’’  Ac.  nnd  of  “London  as  it  is,” 
vwo'  i H*rT.lccs  m Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Vieus,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
®"Vi  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
mnjfner1.— AddreMt^IrWBl^an^  ^ Utho**«hrt  in  a 


C ° E ATIVE  PAINTIN  g.- 

„ . L. SANG,  from  the  lloyal  Academy  of 

Mumoln  DECORATIVE  AKTKT  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
wh,osc  '\u/ks  ma>-  be  seen  in  the  principal 
ArchftiSI  V metr°P°hs.  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 

■ r’  bat  i108  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
n«£tCof  f he  !T1^fi!ii8w?le  J*  of  priva.te  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
p?^  KilnS?0S?’  on,the  most  reasonable  terms,  aadin 

,°/Tihe  Classical,  Medlffival,  or  Modern  Styles.— AddIv  to 


Quantities,  specifications 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac' 
■ opied,  lithographed,  or  printed.  ’ 

££££&  BLfivATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  Ac. 
thographed  or  engraved.  ’ 

BH \‘flMHS'r*‘?U^m£,lCT0RS'  . MCDDST.BOOK8  ; 

T|iS“r4||as6LOTiS’i  isssajs; 

GENERAL  STATIONERY*,  for  the  use  of  BUTT  nrnc 

»S‘5IS.TS'SDBVi:r0RS'  “a  vsoineeks  ft 

YYATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall : and 
40,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


HILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  and  SON, 

X f Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quaii- 
chargedatCSt  despatcl1'  and  ttt  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
^MPferSgolouPrir°m  Geometrical  Brawings,  eiUicr  in  Out- 
17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


V/TARTTN  and  HOOD,  Architectural,  Mechanical, 

A„..i  -Map’  and  Plan  Draughtsmen,  Plain  nnd  Oma- 


8.  GREAT  NEWPORT-STREET.  LEI  CESTER-SQU  A RE. 


"““--E-t  Eondon  KJ  v'oSt 


' TAPES!’  RIES.-These  goods  being  woven  by  steampower 
™ ?“.!l?“dwovcn  £'^,i  lie  patterns 


STEAM  BOILER,  and  TWO  COPPER 

. PGIDDRS,  the  property  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  the 
fhmlv  b?  ‘S.  n Counlywf  Middlesex,  TO  BE  SOLD? 
r mav  be  seen  at  St.  I ancras  Workhouse,  King's-road  Pan- 


NERY  for  a STEAM  SAW- 
t into  perfect  repair,  consist- 
e power  high  pressure  Steam 

iplete,  ready  for  erection : 

•ames  to  cut  planks  and 
, shafts,  drums,  wheels, 
ly  to  Messrs.  MEDWIN 
ad,  where  the  same  may 


PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES  on  WHEELS 

..  . TO^CO.NTRACTORS  AND  OTHEltS.-FOR  SALE,  or  TO 
on  HIRE,  strong,  simple  PORTABLE  STEAM- 

— .- mounted  on  wheels,  suitable  for  pumping  winding 

saiving,  or  any  other  purpose,  of  three,  four,  six,  eight,  ten  twelve’ 


Blackfriars  road,  where  the  above  may  be  see. 


ING  MACHINES.— TO  BE  SOLD  a 

• bargain , One  PLANING  MA0HINE,  one  PlaniM 
Machine,  and  one  Finishing  Machine?  £nh 
HlAM>’nV>  m°  Sec-nii?  gSod  working  order.— Apply  to 
HAM,  at  Mr.  KelkB  Saw-mUls,  GillinghamstrMt? 


nt.ted  wi.h ; 


s-iatofiaST RS"‘lY  CLfe»™.  ». 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  17,  1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  4c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

l-8th  thick,  or  2 lbs.  to  the  foot ; 3-16ths,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  4 lbs.  to  the  foot,  for 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 


It  being  universally  admitted  that  Glass  in  Roofs  of  a permanent  character  should  n 
fiml  CO  hnvp  nirppfpd  fhplT 


jt  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY 

and  CO.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

" it  a price  not  exceeding  weight  for  weight  that  ofcommon  Crown  Glass. 

. - .,  ■ — -• — .iy  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Conser- 


a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate. — May  1, 1851. 


GLASS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHJIPELS,  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS, 


JOSEPH  CHATER  AND  SON'S,  ST.  DUNSTAN’S-HILL,  TOWER-STREET,  LONDON. 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
•Offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

Pour  rears  siuce  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegaut  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material. alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent.  , , 
Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  is  all  the 


and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  

Asa  guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  iB  stamped 

••  HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil ; 
.also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japanuers,  for  gutta pcrcha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit.  4c.  4c. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  Loudon 
Hocks.  


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint, 

as  applied  on  the  THAMES  TUNNEL,  guaranteed  effective 
permanent  inside  or  out,  in  quantities  to  finish  20  square  yards 
for  lbs. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  fur 

beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearar ' R * — A 

only  one-eighth  the  cost  *'  r“- 

at  8s..  15s , and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  fur  cheap- 
.less,  beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  c~‘  ~ 

Lead,  5s.,  Greens  and  Blues,  6s.  per  gallon, 

BLACK  MINER  AL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
rice ; only  2s.  per  Gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco.  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will  dry 
i hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt  at  14s. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.,  Steam  Mills,  9,  Wellington-street, 

Ooswell-s'ree*. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

NEW CASTLE-ON -TYNE  ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PATTINSON’S  OXICIILORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

JT  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
rear,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson'a  Oxichtonde  of 
iLead  on  n large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  fricuds  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  tlic  present,  age,  be  condemnea 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  bv  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
-way,  and  finally  take  its  plaeeas  one  of  the  important  manufactures 

^Pattinson'iT Oxichloridc  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
•one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  ol 
Lead  : it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  laugunge.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  Is  the  only  compound  of  lead 

valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best,  com- 
pound of  lend  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of /act  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newlv-disopvered  OxicUoride  in  most,  it  not  in  all  respects  it 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  ol 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best-  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  whitccolour,  considerably  better  tliau  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried.  . .... 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  smc<* 
that  time,  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abut 
dant  opportunities  of  placing  ils  superiority  m this  Importer 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  he  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  os  compared  with  tin 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  ns  60  t. 
loo,  that  is.  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloridc  paint  will  cover  as  much  surfac- 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  th 
same  proportion;  besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  mor 
protective,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxiohloride dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  Paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichioride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
ns  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Platting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  Por  theuse  of  Paper  Stainers  and  Leather 
Dress  r.e,  the  Oxiohloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
'Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  account 
of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  ns  a paint. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON— Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lane. 

Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  N ewcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1, 1852. 


White  Stone  and 


p LASS  TILES,  l of  an  inch  thick,  packed  in 

VJT  cases  containing  fifty,  21. 10s.  per  case  net. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.  beg  to  inform  builders  and  the 
trade  they  supply  SUPERIOR  FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS  in 
cases  of  200  feet,  at  38s.,  40s.,  and  42s.  per  case.  STAINED  and 
ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.  Is.  per  foot.  Hartley’s  Patent  Rough 
Plate  and  Patcut  Quarry  Glass.— 116,  Bishopsgnte-street  Without 

SHEET-GLAS  S.— 

„„ TT  begs  to  inform  the  Trade  that  he  U 

prepared  to  supply  the  above  Glass,  of  good  quality,  and  16  ounces 
to  the  foot,  upon  the  following  cash  terms:— In  single  cases,  con- 
taining 200  feet  (case  included),  42s. ; parcels  of  five  cases,  at  40s. ; 
parcels  of  ten  oases,  at  38s.  per  case  ; or  cut  to  any  given  size,  at  3d. 
per  foot. 

SOHO  CROWN,  SHEET,  ORNAMENTAL,  and  PLATE-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE,  26,  SOHO-SQUARF,.  


INDIA-RUBBER 


TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittines,  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps.  4c.— J A M ES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensed,  Goswoll-mews,  Goswcll-road,  Loudon,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
tlic  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tuning, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  boro  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*.*  Testimonials  may  be  bad  on  application  at  the 

Manufactory.  _ 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  n 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  out  any  size  to  order. 


P UTTA  PERCIIA  TUBING.— Many  inquiries 

V_T  having  been  made  as  to  the  durability  of  this  tubing,  the 
Gutta  Peroha  Company  have  pleasure  in  dr  i wing  attention  to  the 
following  letter,  received  from  Mr.  C.  Haokcr,  Surveyor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  :— 

••  Office  of  Works,  Woburn  Park,  Jan.  10. 1852. 

“ In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing 
for  Pump  Suctions,  I find  that  the  water  has  not  affected  it  in  the 
least,  although  it  will  cat  lead  throueh  in  two  years  ; we  have 
adopted  it  largely,  both  on  account  of  being  cheaper  than  leal, 
much  ea  ier  fixed,  and  a more  perfect  job.  _ „ 

“Yours.  Ac.  C.  HACKER.” 

N.B.  The  Company’s  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  instruc- 
tions to  plumbers  for  joining  tubes.  lining  tanks,  4c.  will  be  for- 
warded on  the  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCIIA  COMPANY.  PATENTEES,  18, 
WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.  LONDON. 


P UTTA  PERCHA  PAPER  for  DAMP  WALLS. 

VJ  J EFFREY,  ALLEN,  and  CO.  having  improved  their  make 
of  the  above,  recommend  it  to  the  Trade  a*  a substitute  for  lead, 
it  being  much  cheaper,  and  iwhen  the  wall  is  not  absolutely  wet) 
equally  efficient.  JEFFREY.  ALLEN  and  CO.’s 
IMPROVED  PAPER  HANGINGS,  comprising  Decorations, 
Gold,  Hock.  Satin,  Marble,  and  Bed  room  Papers,  printed  on  their 
own  premises,  both  by  block,  and  cylinder,  are  also  offered  of  good 
quality  and  at  uery  moderate  prices.— Kent  and  Essex -yard 
115,  High-street,  Whitechapel.  London. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

JT  patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  T 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  fur  i 

decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  

walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
irposcs,  bv  artists  of  known  merit. 

vavs  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  be-t  manufacturers m Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric.  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard  ; floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard ; silk  and 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard. 


DURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

1 the  VIE1LLE  MONTAG NE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 


of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  — 
polish.  Besidi 


..j  respect..  ....... 

very  hard  after  it  is 

jrk,  susceptible  of  a high 

it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 

uafibeted  liy  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  "original  colour,  which  white  lead  docs  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter  s 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  4c.  4c.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  iuhnbit  newly-pninted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Jrince  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  oft  on  outside 

WThe  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark.  VM,  are  only  to  b 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  Ixfohtained,  for  grinding  in  oil.  a. 
any  of  their  Agents’,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz.  : London. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith.  Glasgow.  Bristu' 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  " to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DBVAUX  and  CO.  62.  King  William-street,  City.  London:  and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  CO.  Timber  Bush.  Leith, 
Scotland.  Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE,  and  Co  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  U.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mun- 
cliestcr-buildiugs,  Westmmster-bridge,  Loudon. 


pHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  to 

vV  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  av  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP. 
and  Bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-squarc.— Cash  only. 


I?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

li  • attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish ; ROUGH  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows,  either 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimutes 
and  lists  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 


Thomas  Millington  begs  to  inform 

BUILDERS  and  the  Trade  that  he  can  supply  them  with 
FOREIGN  and  ENGLISH  WIN  DOW  GLASS,  Plain  and  Coloured, 
of  every  description.  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  from  I inch  to 
1 inch  thick-  Glass  Pantiles,  Slates,  4c.  4c.  White  Lead,  Paints, 
Colours,  Oils,  Varnishes.  Brushes,  4c.  ; Milled  nnd  Sheet  Leads, 
Lead  Pipe  from  } inch  to  4j  inches  bore ; Solder.  Water-closi  ' 
Basins.  Plumbers’  and  Brass  Work  of  every  description, 
the.  very  best  terms.  Glass  Ornament  Shades,  Milk-pn 


.,  and  upon 

- Glasses.— Address,  87,  Bishopsgate-strvet  Without. 

Sec  Advertisement,  Saturday,  June  28, 1851. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

TAMES  MILES’S  cheap  ENGLISH  and 

FOREIGN  WINDOW-GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Church- 
street,  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Terminus. 
Cases  of  foreign  sheet,  various  sizes,  41s.  200  feet ; crates  of  sheet, 
14  to  16  oz.,  21a.  per  foot ; good  crown  C C,  18,  30s.  per  crate  ; patent 
plate;  Hartley's  ROUGH  PLATE;  stained,  ground,  and  orna- 
mental glass;  crown  squares  of  every  s:ze  in  stook;  sheet  lead: 
pipe ; patent  gas-pipe ; solder  and  plumbers'  brass  work  of  all 
kinds;  white  lead.  oils,  and  colours,  at  low  prices ; LARGE 
8TOCK  of  PAPER-HANGINGS  ; old  lead  bought  in  any  quan- 
tity, or  taken  in  exchange.  Sashes  glazed  and  primed  in  oil  at 
very  low  prices,  in  any  quantity. 

p LASS  MOSAIC— GEO.  HENRY  STEVENS, 

VT  Decorative  Artist  in  Mosaic,  having  most  successfully 
revived  the  ancient  arts  of  Byzantine  Mosaic,  begs  leave  to  ofter  to 
the  notice  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  architects.  &c.  Specimens  of 
I’auel  Decoration  in  Geometrical  Patterns ; also  combined  with 
the  introduction  of  Heraldic  Decorations.  G.  H.  S.  respeotfully 
solicits  an  inspection  of  his  elegant  Mosaic  Tables,  Reading 
Candelabra.  Pier  and  Console  Tables.  Chess  Tables  and  Boards, 
Urn  Stands.  4c.  The  mosaic  is  composed  entirely  of  stained 
glass,  and  embedded  in  a very  strong  cement,  that  renders  it  as 
durable  as  stone  or  marble.  Architects  engaged  in  church  deco- 
ration will  find  the  Glass  Mosaic  peculiarly  adapted  for  that 
purpose. — 14,  Stafford  row,  Buckingham  gate,  Pimlico. 


ited  curtains,  of  the  finest 
E.“'t""aRCHER’S.  41,  Oxford-street. 


City,  invites  builders  nnd  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  ofter  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities’,  for  cash  only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  

An  excellent  oak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds 

Hand-made  marbles 

Good  satin  papers  .. 

Flock  papers 

Hand-made  granites 
Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched' with  promptitude  ‘‘ 

amount  of  the  order  given. 


6d.  and  7d. 
at  5d. 

7d.  to  9d.  > 
fid.  to  Is.  6d.  I 04 
Is.  6d.  to  28.  0s.  S’ 
2s.  od  to  2a.  6d.  I 
fid.  to  la  Od.  J 


n receipt  of  a remittance  to  th 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

v V Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313.  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hanover-square.  aud  3,  Queen-street,  Clieapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLl  NDS,  which  they  can 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner  Vcnetiaufblinds, 
per  square  foot.  8d. ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  Cd  ; be3t  ditto 
on  spring  rollers,  8d. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  Md.;  perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  8d.  ; outside  blinds  of 
s'.riped  cloth  in  cases,  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety. 
Engravings,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade, 
forwarded  on  application,  post  free. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  4c. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
XA.  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  4c.  '12.  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  4c.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts.  


T ONDONand  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

J -J  RESIDENTIAL  TICKETS.-In  order  to  encourage  the 
Erection  of  Houses  nt  moderate  rents,  viz.  from  2n(.  to  50 1.  per 
annum,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  clerks,  nnd  of  similar  classes  of 
society,  on  the  Suburban  Lines  of  this  Company,  which  traverse 
the  most  healthy  and  attractive  portion  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  the  Directors  are  prepared  to  arrange  terms  fur  the  issue, 
at  a reduced  ra*e,  and  for  a given  number  of  years,  of  Residential 
Tickets  (Dt  or  2nd  class),  with  persons  erecting  Twenty  Hi 


j.  of  the  class  referred  to,  on  specified  i 

the  occupiers  of  such  Houses,  and  thei 
will  run  on  the  Windsor  line  daily  on 
leaving  Waterloo  at  cleveu  o’clock,  p.m.  an 
intermediate  st  ations,  nnd  will  continue  to  run  pi 
summer  and  winter. — By  order  of  the  Court  of  1 1 


the  u f 

r families.  A late  train 
and  after  the  1st  April, 
d calling  nt  the  principal 
permanently  during 

',  Secretary. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

pIIUBB’S  WROUGI1T-IRON  and  FIRE- 

V_-'  PROOF  DOORS  and  FRAMES,  for  strong  Rooms.  A 
large  stock  of  the  above  of  all  sizes,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and 
of  different  strengths,  fitted  with  CHUBB’S  PATENT  DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS,  tiirowing  from  two  to  twenty  bolts,  constantly 
’ ' loderate  prices  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES  of  every 


rpo  ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS.BUILDERS, 

1 STONE  and  MARBLE  MASON 4,  kc.  4c.— ALABASTER 
QU  A RRIES.CH  ELL  ASTON,  near  DERBY.— Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  bo  ob- 
tained from  tlie-e  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS. 

HORN  INGLOW,  near  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Monuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  since  that 
period  uutil  now  has  not  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  easily  worked, 
aud  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London,  Mr.  WILLI  A 51  FIELD,  58,  Holywell-strect, 
Milibnnk;  Dep6t,  24,  Wharf,  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 
on  hand. 
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SATURDAY , APRIL  24,  1852. 

HE  official  returns  of  the  last 
census,  1851,  and  the  Registrar- 
General’s  reports  of  “Births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,”  afford 
materials  for  inferences  calcu- 
lated to  affect  materially  our  future  progress 
and  welfare.  The  future  is  foreshadowed  by 
the  past;  and  we  may  safely  act  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, from  a consideration  of  what  has 
gone  before,  as  if  we  knew,  under  Providence, 
what  would  occur  hereafter.  Events  which 
we  deem  accidental  and  irregular,  viewing  only 
part  of  their  cycle,  are  seen  to  be  orderly  and 
consequent,  when  we  see  their  whole  course. 
The  facts  collected  throw  much  light  on  the 


lessening  sickness,  lengthening  life,  and  guard- 
ing against  the  evil  effects  of  death,  in  a pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  on  those  who  are  lefi 
behind.  Two  statistical  charts,  one  for  London, 
the  other  for  England  and  Wales,*  have  re- 
cently been  compiled  by  Mr.  C.  Cooke  from 
the  returns  we  have  mentioned,  and  other 
authorities.  These  give  in  a readable  form 
much  information,  which,  in  the  barrenness  of 
figures  alone,  would  be  passed  by;  and  they  place 
forcibly  before  the  inhabitants  of  this  metro- 
polis many  startling  facts  little  thought  of. 
Few,  for  example,  know  that  in  every  8even 
minutes  of  the  day  a child  is  born  in  London, 
and  that  in  every  nine  minutes  one  o! 
its  inhabitants  dies  ! The  population  ol 
London  is,  roundly,  2,362,000.  If  the  aver- 
ages of  the  past  fifty  years  continue,  in  thirty- 
one  years  from  this  time  as  many  persons  as 
now  compose  its  population  will  have  died  in 
it,  and  yet  in  about  thirty-nine  years  from  this 
time,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress  continue, 
the  metropolis  will  contain  twice  as  many 
persons  as  it  does  now.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Liverpool  in  1851  numbered  255,000; 
wliile  the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  the  metro- 
polis between  1S41  and  1851  was  413,000. 
It  is  truly  marvellous!  Where  it  will  stop, 
and  how  food  and  shelter  are  provided  for 
these  masses,  are  subjects  for  speculation. 

The  fact  that  one  in  every  three  persons  who 
die  in  England  falls  by  consumption — that  insi- 
dious and  invincible  scourge  of  this  country — is 
very  striking,  especially  when  we  remember  the 
influence  which  the  nature  of  the  air  we 
breathe  must  have  in  producing  it,  and  the 
extent  to  which  sanitary  improvements  might 
affect  it.  Statistical  returns  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  or  question,  that  those  who  dwell  in 
confined,  unventilated,  badly-drained,  and 
over-crowded  habitations,  live  a much  shorter 
time  than  those  who  are  more  favourably 
situated  in  this  respect. 

When  persons  observe  the  large  number  of 
houses  building  on  all  sides  of  London,  the 
question  is  often  asked,  wher^are  the  tenants 
to  be  found  ? In  truth,  however,  the  number 
of  houses  building  scarcely  keeps  pace  with 
the  present  increase  of  the  population,  and  in 
fifty  years  hence  more  than  double  the  number 
of  houses  existing  in  1851  (307,722)  would  be 

* Published  by  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 


required  to  keep  pace  with  the  geometrical 
progress  of  the  living.  “To  a casual  ob- 
server,” says  the  author  of  the  charts  to  which 
we  have  referred,  “ comparatively  few  houses 
6eem  unoccupied  in  London.  The  census 
returns  give  5 in  every  100,  not  including 
those  building.  The  additional  houses  re- 
quired for  habitation  in  the  year  1852  will 
number  about  6,151;  in  the  following  year, 
6,268  ; and  so  on  increasing.  But  although 
the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  city  have  increased 
in  10  years  21  per  cent,  the  inhabited  houses 
indicate  an  increase  only  of  17  per  cent.;  which 
proves  that  the  masses  are  either  more  densely 
packed  together  than  10  years  ago,  or  that  the 
houses  recently  constructed  are  more  commo- 
dious and  of  larger  dimensions.” 


A walk  through  the  older  districts  of  Lon- 
don shows  a large  number  of  houses  uninha- 
bited, even  in  streets  where  but  a few  years 
ago  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  to 
obtain  a house  on  any  terms.  The  unavoid- 
able inference  is,  knowing  the  number  of 
houses  built  and  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion, that  the  inhabitants  are  worse  lodged 
than  they  were, — the  houses  more  crowded. 

Amongst  the  results  of  the  last  census  are 
some  important  tables  showing  the  houses 
and  population  of  districts  in  1851,  as  con- 
trasted with  those  in  1841.  We  give  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  table,  which  relates  to 
the  London  division,  and  leave  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences : — 


Houses,  1841. 

Houses,  1851. 

Population, 

1841. 

Population, 

1851. 

Inha. 

Uninha 

Buildg. 

Inha. 

Uninha 

Buildg. 

Persons. 

Persons. 

Middlesex  ( part  of ) 

Kensington  

10,902 

485 

656 

17,292 

1,111 

740 

74,898 

119,990 

Chelsea 

5,018 

178 

100 

7,G29 

261 

110 

40,243 

56,543 

St.  George,  llanover-square. . 

7,G3( 

339 

186 

8,795 

452 

163 

66,657 

73,207 

Westminster 

0,431 

208 

52 

6,647 

276 

55 

56,802 

65,609 

St.  Martin-in-the-Fields 

2,431 

70 

4 

2,323 

145 

11 

25,132 

24,557 

St.  James,  Westminster 

3,59C 

118 

5 

3,46C 

299 

6 

37,457 

36,426 

Marylebone 

14,109 

583 

193 

15,955 

658 

56 

138,383 

157,679 

Hampstead  

1,411 

72 

6 

1,719 

77 

28 

10,109 

11,986 

Pancras  

14,700 

579 

313 

18,731 

826 

268 

129,969 

167,198 

Islington 

8,508 

293 

314 

13,558 

653 

539 

55,779 

95,154 

Hackney 

7,192 

318 

188 

9,861 

505 

193 

42,328 

58,424 

St.  Giles 

4,951 

186 

29 

4,778 

331 

21 

54,378 

54,062 

Strand 

4,327 

537 

8 

3,938 

252 

4 

43,667 

44,446 

Holborn 

4,602 

390 

16 

4,517 

193 

15 

44,532 

Clerkenwell  

0,946 

209 

79 

7,255 

296 

19 

56,799 

64,705 

St.  Luke  

6,385 

243 

24 

6,421 

246 

20 

49,908 

54,058 

East  London 

4,790 

236 

7 

4,785 

202 

8 

39,718 

44,407 

West  London  

3,0  it 

337 

12 

2,745 

180 

4 

29,188 

28,829 

London  City 

7,921 

573 

82 

7,329 

1,127 

17 

56,009 

55,908 

Shoreditch 

12,042 

456 

199 

15,433 

692 

151 

83,564 

109,209 

Bethnal-green 

11,782 

396 

180 

13,370 

387 

124 

74,206 

90,170 

Whitechapel 

8,834 

495 

44 

8,832 

321 

21 

71,879 

79,756 

St.  George-in-the-East  

5,985 

243 

24 

6,151 

178 

23 

41,416 

48,375 

Stepney  

14.364 

557 

128 

16,346 

863 

222 

90,831 

110,669 

Poplar 

5,066 

181 

121 

6,882 

336 

122 

31,171 

45,157 

Surrey  ( part  of) 

St.  Saviour,  Southwark 

4,659 

182 

29 

4,613 

243 

12 

33,027 

35,729 

St.  Olave,  Southwark 

2,523 

91 

25 

2,365 

75 

1 

19,869 

19,367 

Bermondsey 

5,674 

263 

33 

7,095 

390 

81 

35,002 

48,128 

St.  George,  Southwark  

6,663 

357 

38 

7,005 

427 

100 

46,718 

51,825 

Newington 

9,37C 

257 

92 

10,468 

575 

273 

54,693 

64,805 

Lambeth  

17,791 

544 

351 

20,520 

1,0)94 

214 

116,072 

139,240 

Wandsworth 

6,459 

271 

89 

8,290 

598 

287 

39,918 

Camberwell  

6,843 

278 

119 

9,417 

917 

237 

39,931 

Rotherhithe 

Kent  ( part  of) 

2,420 

112 

16 

2,834 

196 

67 

13,940 

17,778 

Greenwich 

11,995 

497 

186 

1 4,42.3 

1,075 

340 

81,125 

Lewisham 

3,966 

190 

84 

5,936 

432 

265 

23,051 

34,831 

In  Birmingham  there  were  27,272  inhabited 
houses  in  1841,  2,95S  uninhabited,  and  226 
building;  and  1851,  34,076  inhabited,  1,663 
uninhabited,  and  436  building. 

In  Liverpool,  1841,  32,079  inhabited,  971 
uninhabited,  and  469  building;  and  in  1851, 
35,360  inhabited,  3,275  ! uninhabited,  and  90 
building. 

In  Manchester,  1841,  32,314  inhabited 
2,745  uninhabited,  and  172  building;  and  in 
1851,  36,562  inhabited,  1,192  uninhabited,  and 
167  building. 

Unfortunately,  although  we  keep  adding  up 
facts,  and  make  clearer  and  clearer  still  the 
existence  of  tremendous  evils  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view,  little  or  no  advantage  follows : 
the  disease  is  admitted,  and  yet  remedies  are 
not  applied. 

On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  a deputation  of 
the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association,  headed 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  had  an  interview 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  as  first  Lord  of  her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  presented  a memorial 
showing,  amongst  other  things, — 

“ That  the  death-rate  of  London  (25  per  1,000 
per  annum)  is  double  the  attainable  minimum  of 
mortality,  as  established  by  the  reports  of  the 
Registrar- General  and  of  the  city  medical  officer. 

That  a large  proportion  of  this  excessive  disease 


and  mortality  is  attributable  to  defective  water- 
supply  and  drainage;  to  the  burial  of  the  dead 
amidst  the  living  ; to  the  pollution  of  the  air  with 
smoke,  and  of  the  earth  with  stagnant  filth,  super- 
ficial and  subterranean  ; to  the  practice  of  slaugh- 
tering and  other  noisome  trades,  in  the  heart  of  a 
dense  population  ; and  to  the  undue  crowding  of 
the  poor  in  badly-constructed  and  ill-ventilated 
houses. 

That  the  continuance  of  this  preventible  mor- 
tality and  disease,  and  of  the  vice,  pauperism,  and 
misery,  which  it  indirectly  occasions,  constitutes  a 
heavy  burden  on  those  resources,  personal  and 
pecuniary,  which  collectively  make  up  the  strength 
of  the  nation. 

That  measures  for  remedying  these  sanitary  evils, 
and  putting  an  end  to  these  preventible  sufferings! 
by  purifying  and  keeping  pure  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  water  of  London,  have  been  for  many  years 
in  preparation  by  Royal  Commissions,  by  Parlia- 
mentary Committees,  and  Government  Boards  • 
that  those  measures  are  now  ripe  for  execution,  and 
ought  not  to  be  any  longer  delayed." 

The  memorial  then  urged  the  Government 
to  adopt  the  aforesaid  measures,  and  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  improved  sanitary  legisla- 
tion, having  for  its  object  to  bring  about  the 
accomplishment  of  the  following,  amongst 
other  results : — 

To  bring  the  Extramural  Interments  Act  into 
operation. 

To  bring  down  pure  sand-spring  water  from  barren 
uplands  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  instead  of  pump- 
ing up  impure  valley-drain  river-water  from  the 
Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  Ravensbourne ; and  to 
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distribute  the  water  at  constant  pressure,  without 
stint,  to  the  top  of  every  house. 

To  provide  a tubular  back-drain,  with  suitable 
soil-pan  and  sink,  to  every  house  now  lacking  such 
convenience. 

To  alter  the  existing  drains  of  deposit  to  tubular 
sewers  of  rapid  flow,  so  that  the  sewage  may  be 
rapidly  conveyed  out  of  London. 

To  dry  the  humid  soil  of  the  low-lying  London 
districts  by  a system  of  permeable  drains  similar 
to  those  employed  in  agriculture. 

To  consolidate  the  administration  of  water-supply, 
sewerage,  house-drainage,  and  surface-cleansing,  so 
as  to  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the  service, 
coupled  with  large  economy. 

To  enforce  and  extend  the  laws  against  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  by  smoke. 

To  amend  the  Buildings  Act,  so  as  to  insure  that 
all  dwellings  hereafter  constructed  in  London  shall 
be  suitable  for  healthy  habitation. 

Some  strong  statements,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  burial  question,  were  made  by 
members  of  the  deputation,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  in  his  reply,  which  he  gave  at  con- 
siderable length,  admitted  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  the  various  subjects  commented 
on,  and  promised  that  immediate  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  preparation  of  some 
measure  tending  to  prevent  the  interment  of 
the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living.  What  it 
is  to  be,  or,  indeed,  if  it  is  to  be  at  all,  is, 
nevertheless,  still  doubtful.  It  seems  to  us 
perfectly  absurd,  that  earnest  men  should 
waste  their  time  as  deputations  to  point  out 
again  and  again  the  same  thing,  and  to  obtain 
again  and  again  the  same  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth  of  their  statements,  and  the  same 
promise  to  give  the  subject  attention,  which  is 
forgotten,  it  would  seem,  as  soon  as  the  depu- 
tation has  left. 


ON  THE  FORM,  TREATMENT,  AND 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PEDIMENT. 

The  pediment  is  too  often,  I suspect,  con- 
ceived of  as  a thing  quite  different  in  species 
to  the  primitive  gable  of  the  cottage  or  barn  : 
in  reality  it  is  only  the  latter  under  artistic  and 
refined  treatment, — an  architectural  gable.  Its 
first  appearance  was  in  Greek  architecture,  for 
there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  a feature  ana- 
logous to  it  in  the  Egyptian,  Arabian,  or  other 
Oriental  styles.  It  is  in  the  north  a natural 
and  indispensable  feature.  Whether  its  ele- 
ments were  suggested  by  the  roof  of  carpen- 
try, and  the  whole  a representative  of  its  end 
or  profile,  is  of  little  consequence.  To  me  it 
appears  quite  independent  of  a timber 
prototype.  It  is  the  offspring  of  neces- 
sity, the  natural  termination  of  a roof,  the 
inclination  of  which  is  made  in  reference 
to  weather,  and  should  be  an  index  to  the 
climate  under  which  it  is  erected ; and  the 
aspiring,  traceried,  and  crocketed  gables,  and 
gabled  canopies, — those  picturesque  and  often 
fantastic  shapes  that  crown  the  ecclesiastical 
piles  of  the  middle  ages,  must  be  considered 
as  no  less  the  result  of  the  primitive  barn-end 
than  of  the  Greek  ^Etos, — may  be  looked  upon 
not  only  as  the  antique  pediment  freed  from 
the  laws  of  horizontal  composition,  and  soaring 
under  the  inspiration  of  a new  spirit,  but  as 
the  primitive  gable  elevated  by  the  influence  of 
climatal  requirements,  infused  with  the  soul  of 
beauty,  and  translated  from  the  lowly  vale  of 
physical  exigency  to  the  Olympian  realm  of 
art. 

It  is  the  aesthetic  importance  of  the  pediment 
or  pointed  gable  that  secured  it  so  extensive 
an  employment  in  Gothic  architecture  : nor  is 
its  testhetic  value  less  high  in  the  classic,  where 
it  originated,  than  in  the  Gothic.  Its  use  in 
composition  is  apparent  when  we  consider  how 
ennobling  to  a fagade  is  the  slightest  elevation 
in  the  centre  of  the  blocking  course,  or  other 
crowning  member,  the  remembrance  of  which 
generally  inclines  us  to  a pyramidal  arrange- 
ment in  any  decoration  placed  over  a flat 
cornice  of  a door  or  window.  It  appears  to  be 
an  almost  essential  element  of  the  picturesque. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a domestic  building 
correct  in  expression  without  it.  How  Mr. 


Ruskin  can’look  on  such  an  object  as  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  Parthenon,  with  its  scul  ptural  glories, 
and  see  no  beauty  in  it,  as  he  asserts,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive.  The  basis  of  variety,  which  is 
one  ingredient  of  beauty,  is  the  difference  or 
variation  in  elevation ; and  here,  in  the  pedi- 
ment, is  a most  harmonious  one.  What  made 
our  ancient  streets  so  picturesque,  and  the 
houses  so  expressive  of  their  domestic  use, — 
what  chiefly  contributes  to  charm  the  traveller 
in  the  old  avenues  of  continental  cities,  and  is 
the  chief  ingredient  of  their  picturesqueness — 
the  main  source  of  their  effect, — is  the  gables, 
which  we  omit.  With  our  better  and  larger 
slates  and  other  modern  appliances,  their 
ancient  steepness  is  no  longer  necessary  ; but 
the  using  them  just  as  they  are  required  by 
our  necessities  or  comforts  would  greatly  re- 
lieve our  architecture,  and  secure  a good  sky- 
line, to  which  nothing  more  effectively  contri- 
butes thantheextensiveeraploymentof  the  pedi- 
ment. The  want  of  gables  to  our  houses  is  the 
chief  causeof  our  monotony,  and  theemployment 
of  them  on  two  sides  of  a square  villa  is  not 
only  far  better  in  giving  variety  and  pyramidal 
composition,  than  four  straight  cornices,  with 
hipped  and  similar  sides  to  the  roof,  but  it 
would  give  more  headway  and  useful  space 
within  the  house.  The  pediment  is  the  natural 
brow  of  the  portico  or  fagade,  and  gives  a noble 
and  intellectual  look  to  the  composition  it 
crowns.  It  is  the  most  suitable  part  for  indi- 
cating, by  the  character  of  its  ornamentation — 
the  grandeur  or  the  grace  of  its  treatment — the 
destination  of  an  edifice.  Like  the  human 
brow,  it  should  be  expressive,  and  indicate  by 
its  decoration  something  of  the  nature  of  the 
enshrined.  The  ancients  are  supposed  to  have 
placed  the  eagle  (the  bird  of  Jove)  on  the  apex 
of  the  temples  of  Jupiter,  and  with  us  there  is 
no  place  so  fitted  for  the  chief  object  of  deco- 
ration as  the  pediment : both  its  interior  and 
exterior,  i.  e.  its  tympanum  and  its  centre  and 
extreme  points  without,  present  a most  legiti- 
mate field  for  its  display.  If  you  possess  but 
one  detached  figure  with  which  to  decorate  and 
give  animation  to  the  building,  or  can  afford 
but  a single  subject  in  bas-relief,  the  pediment 
presents  its  summit  or  its  tympanum  as  the 
most  proper  and  dignified  position  for  its  re- 
ception, where  it  will  be  the  more  beautiful  if 
really  an  artistic  work  and  in  unison  with  the 
architecture,  from  beaming  forth  amid  sur- 
rounding barrenness  of  decoration, — 

tr  Fair  as  a star  when  only  one  is  shining  in  the  sky.” 
The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  pediment  is,  where  it  is  to  be  placed. 
In  architectural  and  art  glossaries  the  pedi- 
ment is  defined  as  an  ornament  placed  over 
doors,  gates,  windows,  altars,  niches,  &c.  but 
this,  like  too  many  other  popular  explanations, 
is  a superficial  and  false  one;  for  the  pediment 
in  reality  should  never  be  placed  merely  as  an 
ornament  anywhere : it  should  be  placed,  and 
placed  only,  where  it  will  be  an  essential  part 
of  the  structure,  or  justified  more  or  less  by 
utility.  In  short,  it  is  only  proper  where  it  is 
the  termination  of  a roof.  We  should  ever 
bear  in  mind  the  original  purpose  out  of  which 
any  feature  arose.  There  are  architectural 
members  that  are  purely  aesthetic,  and  aesthetic 
reasons  are  a sufficient  vindication  of  their  use; 
but  there  are  others  that  should  never  be 
used  but  where  their  introduction  will  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  utility.  Such  is  the 
pediment,  which  is  not  a decorative  feature, 
but  a decorated  utility — a piece  of  adorned 
structure ; and  no  apology  on  the  ground  of 
beauty  is  sufficient  for  a useless  pediment, 
which,  with  idle  columns  or  other  leading 
features  wantonly  and  unmeaningly  em- 
ployed, must  ever  be  a blot  on  the  design, — a 
sin  not  against  purity  of  style  merely,  but 
against  natural  propriety  and  architectural 
truth.  It  would  surely  be  ridiculous  if,  when 
raising  the  great  stones  in  the  erection  of  a 
portico  in  front  of  a building,  when  asked 
what  was  the  object  aimed  at,  the  architect 
could  only  reply  that  it  was  to  throw  a shadow, 
or  series  of  shadows,  on  some  wall.  To  add 
irrelevant  features  to  an  edifice  shows  a want 
of  faith  in  the  power  of  the  art  as  a creator  of 
beauty,  or  in  the  beauty  of  truth,  which  is 
itself  a higher  beauty ; and  scenic  magnificence, 
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unmeaning  exterior  pomp,  which  belies,  or  is 
belied  by,  the  interior  distribution,  is  not  only 
not  beautiful  in  art,  but  is  a positive  deformity ; 
for  real  interior  grace  and  genuine  external 
beauty,  like  the  soul  and  the  body,  must  ever  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with,  and  illustrate,  each 
other. 

In  placing  the  pediment,  we  should  be 
guided  by  the  general  form  of  the  building 
and  arrangement  of  the  plan,  for  almost  every 
building  will,  if  rationally  treated,  have  a 
pediment.  Now,  I would  have  the  pediment 
terminating  the  end  of  an  oblong  building  or 
gallery,  as  in  the  Hall  of  Worthies,  at  Munich, 
which  has  the  advancing  wings  so  finished, 
not  because  that  position  is  conformable  to 
the  best  ancient  examples,  as  would,  I fear,  be 
the  motive  of  some,  but  because  it  is  the 
natural  and  proper  place  for  it, — the  place 
where  alone  it  can  have  any  meaning.  In  the 
British  Museum,  as  in  too  many  other  im- 
portant edifices,  it  has  been  misapplied  ; for, 
while  it  is  omitted  on  the  ends,  where  it  would 
have  structural  significance  and  justification, 
it  is  introduced  in  the  centre,  where  it  is  little 
better  than  a mask. 

I consider  a pediment  little  better  than  a 
mask  when  it  surmounts  a portico  of  but  one 
intercolumniation  in  projection  and  five  or 
seven  in  breadth,  because  the  portico  it  crowns 
affording  no  shelter  either  from  rain  or  sun,  is 
of  no  use.  Besides,  it  is  misplaced  : it  has  no 
business  over  the  long  side  of  a portico  any 
more  than  over  the  longer  side  of  a building, 
at  least  over  one  so  disproportioned  to  the 
width.  There  is  a reason  for  this  position  ia 
small  window  or  door  pediments,  but  these 
porticoes  should  more  properly  have  half  pedi- 
ments at  each  end. 

Such  half  pediments  terminating  in  front 
the  leaning  roofs  of  the  side  aisles  in  a Classic 
or  Italian  church,  as  in  that  of  La  Villette,  at 
Paris,  and  some  other  edifices,  is  not  a mis- 
application of  the  pediment ; but  to  cut  up  a 
straight  fagade  into  several  parts  by  slight 
breaks  of  a few  inches,  and  crown  each 
alternate  one  with  a pediment  merely  to  break 
the  sky  line,  is  using  a great  structural  feature 
for  mere  decoration,  and  giving  it  employment 
beneath  its  dignity. 

The  practice  of  placing  small  pediments  sup- 
ported on  trusses  over  doors  and  windows,  has 
been  much  criticised  ; but  as  it  holds  out  the 
advantage  of  throwing  the  water  sideways  in- 
stead of  in  front,  and  thus  rendering  greater 
protection  to  the  window  or  door  beneath,  it 
is,  I think,  admissible,  though  they  as. 
well  as  straight  cornices  might,  doubtless,  be 
rendered  more  useful  than  they  are,  and,  con- 
sequently, less  objectionable,  by  greater  pro- 
jection, which  could  be  given  generally  without 
violation  of  aesthetic  law. 

Placed,  however,  over  a pseudo-portico  of 
attached  columns,  with  no  projection  an  d 
sheltering  nothing,  as  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  where  it  moreover  mutilates  the  attic 
order  above,  and  is  without  adequate  decora- 
tion, is  a corrupt  practice.  It  is  indefensible  ;, 
for  the  columns  and  entablature  it  covers  are 
so,  the  whole  being  a senseless  mask. 

Pediments,  and  indeed  cornices,  over  doors 
or  windows  under  shelter  of  a portico,  or  in 
interiors,  though  often  seen,  are  in  reality  a 
monstrosity.  Though  using  the  pediment 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  decoration,  we  should 
refer  to  its  natural  types,  and  be  guided  by  its 
structural  theory.  If  we  did  this,  not  only 
would  the  practice  I have  just  referred  to  be 
avoided,  but  many  others  also— many  of  those- 
practices  for  which,  though  introduced  by 
great  masters,  we  can  see  no  type  in  the 
gallery  of  nature,  nor  find  justification  in  reason. 
We  should  then  also  eschew  the  placing  of 
pediments  within  pediments,  where  artistically 
they  destroy  each  other  ; or  bending  them  to  a 
cylindrical  plan,  and  turning  them  round  a 
corner,  as  many  Italians  have  done,  with  other 
practices  that  structurally  could  scarce  be 
perpetrated. 

I should  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
notice  these  corruptions  of  Italian  design,  in- 
troduced, as  most  of  them  were,  by  the  painter- 
architects  to  produce  painterlike  effects,  but 
for  the  proneness  of  our  architects  to  re- 
produce them,  forgetting,  like  their  original 
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erpetrators,  the  true  nature  of  architecture, 
id  wherein  it  differs  from  painting : the 
inner  is  addressed  to  the  reason  more  than  to 
le  eye,  and  though  a knowledge  of  what 
mtributes  to  effect  in  painting  is  of  incalculable 
se  to  the  architect,  he  should  be  careful  above 
1 things  not  to  abuse  it  when  acquired. 

The  laws  of  composition  require  that  pedi- 
lents  on  a large  scale  should  be  at  the  sum- 
lit  of  a building;  also  that  different  tiers  of 
nail  window  pediments  should  be-of  different 
irms  and  proportions,  the  circular  above  the 
;ctilinear,  the  more  pointed  or  steepest  above 
le  flatter  ones  : this  likewise  secures  variety, 
nd  is  a better  method  of  securing  it  than 
aving  them  varying  on  the  horizontal  line,  as 
t the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall. 

As  to  pediment  forms,  the  only  variety  intro- 
uced  upon  the  original  is  the  circular  or  seg- 
lental,  which,  on  a small  or  a medium  scale, 
a very  beautiful  one.  This  form  does  not 
Imit  of  actroteria,  as  no  exterior  ornament 
ill  unite  with  its  circular  cornice, — it,  like 
le  dome,  having  no  apex.  Nor  does  it  need 
ctraneous  decoration,  which  could  only  dis- 
lrb  the  eye  as  it  ranged  over  its  orbed 
immit. 

For  the  pitch  or  inclination  of  the  pediment 
lere  are  aesthetic  laws,  which  govern  it  accord- 
ig  to  the  order  it  crowns,  the  extent  of  its 
ase,  and  the  contemplated  expression ; and 
roportions  are  given  by  Vitruvius,  Scarnozzi, 
nd  Serlio ; but  as  the  pediment,  when  em- 
loyed  with  sincerity,  is  always  the  end  of  a 
;al  roof  small  or  large,  extended  or  fragmen- 
iry,  for  protection  more  or  less  important 
om  weather,  these  laws  must  give  way,  or  at 
ast  be  influenced  and  modified  by  exigencies 
f climate  and  material  of  covering.  The 
ediment  in  England  should,  I think,  invaria- 
ly  be  loftier  than  it  was  in  Greece;  for 
lough  on  a small  scale  and  where  lead  is 
sed  as  a covering,  aesthetic  laws  may  have 
lore  sway  or  be  the  sole  guide,  yet  for  the 
ike  of  general  harmony  considerations  of 
limate  should  have  influence  in  all. 

The  omission  by  the  Greeks  in  their  pedi- 
lents  of  the  crowning  member  of  the  base 
ornice  is  deserving  of  notice  : there  is  less 
eed  of  it  for  protection,  and  besides  the  pro- 
uction  of  greater  variety  and  subordination 
mong  the  parts  of  the  pediment  by  its 
bsence,  a more  artistic  and  harmonious  junc- 
on  is  effected  between  the  horizontal  and 
lclined  cornices.  The  exquisite  feeling  with 
inch  the  Greek  pediment  is  formed  will 
ause  it  ever  to  be  looked  upon  as  not  the 
:ast  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius.  Neither 
rothic  nor  Roman  architect  carried  his  feeling 
ir  the  beautiful  into  the  minutiae  as  did  the 
Ireek. 

The  omission,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the  hori- 
ontal  cornice,  which  a reference  to  the  theory 
f the  pediment  must  show  to  be  a non- 
ssential  feature,  is  allowable  in  domestic 
uildings  where  required  by  a special  purpose, 
ut  the  absurdity  of  cutting  the  raking  ones 
i apparent  immediately  on  consideration  of 
leir  structural  office.  It  is  a gross  abuse, 
owever  the  pediment  may  be  applied ; for, 
lough  placed  over  attached  columns  of  a door- 
ray,  and  therefore  affording  no  shelter,  or  not 
D palpably  a roof,  the  pediment  may  yet  have 
le  appearance  of  being  useful  to  enclose 
amething, — a shield  of  arms,  for  instance ; but, 
'hen  the  raking  cornice  is  discontinued,  even 
lis  idea  is  destroyed,  and  the  thing  is  utterly 
leaningless.  Besides,  it  is  wrong  aesthetically  : 
; bears  the  appearance  of  mutilation,  which 
be  scroll  or  other  ornamental  termination 
eems  a vain  attempt  to  heal. 

Vitruvius  says  that  the  ancients  did  not  allow 
f modillions  at  all  in  the  pediment,  an  assertion 
bat  seems  to  favour  the  wood-cabin  hypothesis 
f the  origin  of  orders  ; but  there  is  a sufficient 
isthetic  reason  for  their  use,  as  well  as  for 
lutules  when  the  tympanum  is  not  occupied 
y sculpture,  viz.  their  breaking  or  giving  a 
aried  line  to  the  shadow  on  the  tympanum, 
besides,  they  yield  at  least  the  appearance  of 
upport  to  the  superior  and  more  projecting 
lembers  of  the  cornice.  Modillion  shadows, 
owever,  are  not  only  needless  when  the  pedi- 
lent  is  filled  with  sculpture,  but,  by  causing 
confusion  of  shadows,  they  would  be  in- 
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jurious  to  the  general  effect  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  they 
have  on  this  account  been  very  properly 
omitted  by  Mr.  Elmes,  who  had  always,  I 
understand,  an  eye  to  sculptural  embellish- 
ment : besides,  irrespective  of  the  shadows 
they  cast,  the  part  of  the  architecture  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  a grand  sculptural  sub- 
ject should  be  quiet  in  itself,  so  as  not  to  dis- 
turb the  eye.  Painters  like  a plain  flat  surface 
next  to  their  pictures,  however  rich  the  frames 
may  otherwise  be.  Whether  when  used  the 
modillions  stand  exactly  over  those  of  the 
entablature  cannot,  I think,  be  of  much  con- 
sequence, as  the  eye  could  scarcely  detect  a 
deviation.  Their  sides  should  invariably  pre- 
serve a perpendicular  position. 

As  to  the  decoration  of  the  pediment,  its 
tympanum  appears  formed  for  its  reception, 
and,  in  truth,  it  is  the  most  natural  place,  and 
that  first  calls  for  it;  interior  decoration  being 
more  necessary  and  important  than  exterior, — a 
maxim  that  applies  to  other  departments  of 
architecture,  but  too  often  violated  in  all.  Acro- 
teral  figures,  should  not  be  applied  until  the 
tympanum  has  received  its  share  of  attention, 
and  should  economy  dictate  that  but  one  be 
decorated,  the  latter  should  have  the  preference. 
The  chief  defect  of  many  important  buildings 
consists  in  this,  that  whilst  considerable  deco- 
ration has  been  spent  elsewhere,  the  great  cen- 
tral pediment,  which  has  the  first  and  greatest 
claim,  is  left  plain.  The  principle  I contend 
for  has  been  very  properly  allowed  to  govern 
in  the  application  of  sculpture  to  St.  George’s 
Hall,  though  another  important  principle  has  I 
been  neglected  : the  subject  of  the  sculpture 
has  no  relation  to  either  law  or  music,  the 
purposes  to  which  the  building  is  destined, — a 
fault  that  arose,  however,  from  no  mistake  of 
the  designer  as  it  was  originally  intended  for 
another  building. 

If  the  thing  supported  is  more  honourable 
than  the  support,  the  entablature  should  be 
made  to  exceed  in  decoration  the  column  ; the 
archivolt  should  be  more  elaborate  than  the 
pier;  and  the  pediment  than  either;  and  to 
place  a vacant  pediment  above  fluted  Corin- 
thian columns,  is  to  invert  the  natural  order  of 
things.  But  the  deficiency  manifests  itself  to 
the  eye  ere  the  mind  has  time  to  reason  on  the 
subject;  and  the  surrounding  cornices,  com- 
plete, perhaps,  in  modillion  or  dentil  decora- 
tion, and  enriched  mouldings,  must  (except  in 
the  smallest  examples,  as  windows  or  niches) 
appear  as  the  border  of  an  empty  panel,  a rich 
frame  without  a picture,  or  despoiled  of  one. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  place  more  susceptible 
of  effective  decoration,  where  it  would  contri- 
bute more  to  the  expression  of  the  building, 
or  ordonnance  it  crowns,  or  for  which  we  have 
grander  precedents  : the  pediment  is  not  less 
susceptible  of  decoration  than  the  Gothic  or 
Tudor  gable;  but  what  would  Gothic  archi- 
tecture be  without  its  pierced  and  traceried 
gables  and  ogee  canopies? 

A great  paucity  of  decorative  invention  has 
been  shown,  I consider,  in  reference  to  the 
pediment  interior  in  modern  times,  though  in 
reality  there  is,  perhaps,  no  feature  more  sus- 
ceptible of  embellishment.  Certainly  it  is  not 
less  so  than  the  Gothic  gable,  which,  with  its 
beautiful  niche,  or  highly  decorated  rose  win- 
dow, must  remind  us  that  we  have  not  drawn 
with  sufficient  freedom  or  boldness  on  the 
resources  of  geometrical  form  in  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  Classic  pediment.  Any  square 
opening  or  cutting  in  a gable  is  a mutilation, 
but  the  circle  inserted  in  the  triangle  has  a 
harmonious  and  magical  effect,  and  in  the  low 
triangle  of  the  pediment  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  one  in  the  equilateral  triangle  of 
the  Gothic,  in  producing  unequal  spandrels. 
The  circular  and  semicircular  window,  with 
radiating  bars,  would  be  a beautiful  decoration 
in  pediments,  as  the  marigold  or  Catherine- 
wheel  window  of  the  Gothic  gable  will  attest. 
In  fact,  geometrical  divisions,  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  Gothic  gables,  and  analogous  to 
tracery,  are  as  proper  in  the  one  style  as  in  the 
other.  For  such  ornamentation  in  domestic 
buildings  there  can  be  no  lack  of  pretext  or 
justification  ; nay,  utility  would  often  dictate 
it,  necessity  enforce  it.  Windows  for  an  upper 
apartment  are  often  required,  and  where  no 


window  is  needed,  an  aperture  for  air  to  the 
roof  might  receive  form  and  decoration  con- 
sistent with  the  place  it  occupied. 

In  the  higher  class  of  domestic  buildings, 
for  a shield  of  arms,  with  its  figure  or  animal 
supporters,  and  other  decorative  accompani- 
ments, there  could  be  no  fitter  place  than  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment,  while  for  the  latter 
there  could  not  be  a more  appropriate  decora- 
tion than  such  a subject,  provided  it  be  on  a 
scale  sufficiently  large,  it  being  no  ornament 
when  a mere  spot  in  the  centre.  It  was  a most 
important  decoration  with  the  Renaissance 
architect,  and  the  panels  of  the  later  Gothic 
might  be  considered  as  so  many  frames,  nay 
the  entire  building  frequently  a shrine,  for  the 
hieroglyphics  of  heraldry.  After  a historical 
subject  it  is  really  the  most  effective  and  im- 
portant decoration  that  could  be  employed  in 
domestic  structures.  For  some  commercial 
or  other  kinds  of  edifices,  a clock  of  a single 
sober  tint,  as  grey  or  stone  colour,  or  exe- 
cuted in  white  marble,  with  figure  embellish- 
ments, as  Time,  the  Hours,  or  the  like,  would 
not  be  inappropriate  or  inelegant.  In  some 
a semicircular  niche,  containing  a bust  or 
small  group  might  be  introduced. 

So  important  a feature,  however,  is  the  pedi- 
ment, so  much  decorative  detail  is  employed 
in  its  formation,  that  in  great  buildings,  and 
over  a purely  Classic  portico,  the  highest  class 
of  embellishment  is,  I consider,  called  for.  I 
believe  no  ornament,  save  the  human  figure, 
no  decoration  but  a subject  in  relief,  possesses 
sufficient  dignity  to  be  the  ornament  of  the 
pediment : no  arrangement  or  combination 
of  wreaths  or  festoons,  or  harmony  of  geo- 
metrical forms,  is  worthy  to  fill  such  a place. 
The  frieze  may  be  worthily  ornamented  with 
foliage,  or  with  abstract  lines  of  beauty;  but 
such  decoration  looks  weak  and  tame  in  the 
pediment  of  the  grand  style  of  architecture. 

Such,  doubtless,  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  successful  practice  of  the 
highest  sculptural  embellishment  has  perhaps 
never  since  been  equalled,  though  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  mediaeval  and  other  architects,  of 
widely  distant  periods,  were  remarkably 
eminent  in  the  harmonious  uniting  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  : such  is  the  exquisite 
union  of  the  two  art  elements  in  several  of  the 
Gothic  edifices  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  viewing 
them,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  more  than  one 
designer ; and  even  in  Egypt  the  Colossi  and 
Sphinxes  are  not  isolated  monuments,  but 
essentially  architectural  elements  of  expression 
and  power.*  S.  H. 

Swing  Bridge  on  South-Eastern 
Railway. — At  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Mr.  C.  May  read  a paper,  lately,  on  the 
“ Swing  Bridge  over  the  River  Rother,  at  Rye, 
on  the  line  of  the  Ashford  and  Hastings 
Branch  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway.”  This 
bridge  was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Ransomes 
and  May,  of  Ipswich,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
P.  W.  Barlow.  The  girders  are  112  feet  long, 

3 feet  6 inches  deep  in  the  centre,  and  2 feet 
6 inches  at  the  ends,  made  up  in  four  lengths, 
one  joint  being  in  the  centre,  immediately  over 
the  support,  and  the  others  between  the  centre 
and  the  ends.  They  are  secured  together  at 
their  ends  by  cross  girders ; the  underside 
planed  and  inclined,  so  as  to  be  slightly  lifted, 
when  swung  home  to  their  places,  on  girders 
secured  to  the  land  piers.  Provision  is  made 
on  the  underside  of  the  main  girders,  at  three 
places  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
for  receiving  the  tie-bars,  which  all  tend  to 
one  point  over  the  middle.  Each  tie-bar  is 

4 inches  by  1 inch  in  section,  and  adjustable 
for  tension  by  a right  and  left-handed  screw, 
the  nut  of  one  end  in  the  tie-bar,  and  the  other 
between  two  plates  of  wrought-iron  resting  on 
the  side  standards,  or  A-frames,  which  are 
connected  together  by  a wrought-iron  arch. 
The  turning  of  the  bridge  is  effected  by  spur 
gearing,  worked  from  a platform,  projecting 
from  the  face  of  each  girder.  Two  men,  it  was 
added,  can  with  ease  open  the  bridge  in  two 
minutes.  The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the 
moving  part,  exclusive  of  the  roadway,  is  said 
to  be  about  130  tons. 

* To  be  continued. 
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Whether  he  was  so  or  not,  is  not  very  it: 
portant  for  our  purpose.  There  is  abundal 
evidence  of  the  early  connection  betweo 
Egypt  and  Greece,  and  of  the  obligations  of  ti 
latter  to  the  former. 

Ancient  history  is  positively  such  a coc 
plicated  web  of  contradictions  and  errors, 
to  baffle  all  attempts  at  disentanglement.  N' 
will  this  surprise  any  person  who  has  endel 
voured  to  chronicle  an  event,  however  recen 
The  rapidity  with  which  facts  are  forgottt 
or  perverted,  is  so  great,  that  we  may  be  sui 
prised  rather  that  we  have  so  much  that  t 
apparently  consistent  and  truth-ZZAe,  if  n>i 
true,  than  that  much  is  obscured  by  the  acc’ 
mulated  mists  in  which  Time  makes  a point  ! 
shrouding  the  past. 

In  the  Homeric  times,  which  may  be  data 
900  years  b.c.  architecture  would  seem  to  ha’ 
acquired  some  degree  of  excellence  and  ir: 
portance  in  Greece;  even  if  we  make  dii 
allowance  for  the  glowing  colours  of  the  poe 
He  calls  it  the  gift  of  Minerva ; — 


LETTE11S  TO  A LADY, 

51  ^ajmlar  Iktirji  nf  tjjE  J3istnrt(  uf  Slrrjjitutnn, 


“ For  loved  by  Pallas,  Pallas  did  impart 
To  hitn  the  shipwright’s  and  the  builder’s  art.’t 


S CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


Columns,  metallic  decorations,  coloured  ca 
nices,  and  silver  pillars,  shine  in  his  descrii 
tions.  The  account  of  Priam’s  palace  givi 
an  idea  of  accommodation  and  even  magnit 
cence.  He  says,  if  we  follow  Pope, — 


Mv  ttcnr  J^ortllal) : 

I sit  down  to  commence  this  my  sixth 
communication  to  you  in  an  old  cathedral 
town,  and  in  face  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  our  mediaeval  artists.  The 
sun,  which  tips  with  light,  pinnacle,  and 
panelling,  and  gargoyl,  has  also  filled  with 
rich  shadow  the  holes  and  recesses  cunningly 
formed  to  receive  it : the  whole  surface  is 
full  of  life  and  motion ; thought  and  intention 
are  visible  everywhere;  the  mind  of  the  old 
workers  peeps  out  at  every  corner,  and  the 
mind  of  the  looker-on  is  filled  and  satisfied. 
Had  our  review  reached  the  period  of  the  pro- 
duction of  structures  of  this  character,  the 
glorious  object  before  me,  blackened,  and  bat- 
tered, and  decaying  as  it  is,  would  prompt  to 
a more  forcible  depiction  of  its  principles, 
peculiarities,  and  beauty,  than  I could  other- 
wise produce.  This, however,  must  be  deferred  : 
we  are  but  on  “ the  margin  of  the  inky  flood,” 
and  must  not  over-sail  our  subject.  Where 
were  we?  We  have  spoken  of 


“ The  Eternal  Pyramids, 


Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  whatsoe’er  of  strange, 
Sculptured  on  alabaster  obelisk, 

Or  jasper  tomb,  or  mutilated  sphifix. 

Dark  Ethiopia  on  her  desert  hills 
Conceals  — 


and  have  now  to  talk  of  Greece.  “ Greek 
art,”  6ays  Kugler,  “ sprang  from  Greek  reli- 
gion. It  was  art  which  gave  the  gods  form, 
character,  and  reality.  The  statue  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  brought  the  Father  of  the  Gods 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
<leemed  unfortunate  who  died  without  behold- 
ing that  statue.  Art,  among  the  Greeks,  was 
an  occupation  of  a priestly  character : as  it 
belonged  to  her  to  lift  the  veil  of  mystery 
which  concealed  the  gods,  so  was  it  also  her 
office  to  exalt  and  consecrate  the  human  forms 
under  which  they  could  alone  be  represented. 
The  image  of  the  god  was  no  mere  copy  from 
common  and  variable  life ; it  was  stamped 
with  a supernatural  grandeur,  which  raised  the 
mind  to  a higher  world.”  But  her  arts  had 
an  infancy,  and  to  this  let  us  look,  confining 
ourselves  to  architecture. 

Amongst  the  earliest  constructions  of  ma- 
sonry which  remain  to  us,  are  those  which 
have  been  termed  indifferently  by  writers, 
Cyclopean  and  Pelasgic.  The  characteristics 
of  this  mode  of  construction  are,  that  the 
walls  are  formed  in  some  cases  of  enormous 
masses  of  irregularly-shaped  stones,  piled 
together  without  mortar,  and  having  the  in- 
terstices filled  in  with  smaller  stones ; and  in 
others,  that  the  stones  are  polygonal,  with 
their  various  angles  carefully  hewn,  so  as  to 
correspond,  without  mortar,  with  those  which 
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are  contiguous,  and  not  admit  smaller  stones 
to  fill  up.  Sir  William  Gell,  who  diligently 
investigated  the  subject,  maintains  that  only 
the  JfrsZ-described  method  should  be  called 
Cyclopean — the  second,  Pelasgic  ; and,  more- 
over, asserts,  that  this  latter  mode,  although 
evidently  the  more  artificial  and  scientific  of 
the  two,  was  practised  several  hundred  years 
before  the  Cyclopean  manner.  Thus,  he  says, 
that  the  Pelasgi  built  and  walled  Lycosura 
1800  years  b.c.;  that  Argos  was  founded 
about  56  years  earlier  even,  and  was  decidedly 
a Pelasgian  city  ; and  that  Tiryns  was  fortified 
by  foreign  artists  from  Lycia,  called  Cyclopes, 
above  400  years  later. 

The  question  is  surrounded  by  difficulties, 
and  must  be  left  unsettled ; but  this  will  not 
distress  you.  One  of  the  most  noted  examples 
of  the  Cyclopean  construction  is  the  Gate  of  the 
Lions,  at  Mycenae. 

The  doorcase  there  is  formed  of  two  massive 
upright  blocks  of  stone,  covered  with  another, 
which  is  15  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  and  6 feet 
7 inches  high.  Upon  this  stands  a triangular 
stone,  12  feet  long,  10  feet  high,  and  2 feet 
thick ; on  the  face  of  which  two  lions,  with 
their  fore-legs  resting  on  a round  pillar  or 
altar,  are  sculptured  in  low  relief.  The  jambs 
(as  the  sides  of  a doorway  are  called)  slope 
inward  toward  the  top,  coinciding  with  the 
Egyptian  mode.  Mycenae  is,  unquestionably, 
of  most  remote  antiquity. 

The  walls  of  Tiryns  afford  another  instance 
of  this  mode  of  construction ; the  date  of 
their  erection  is  uncertain,  but  must  be  very 
early,  as  they  are  alluded  to  (in  terms  of  com- 
mendation) by  Homer.  Gell  says  1400  years 
B.c. : others,  earlier. 

In  later  instances  of  Cyclopean  work,  it 
must  be  remarked,  the  stones  are  squared, 
and  are  laid  in  courses  of  varying  thickness, 
but  without  mortar. 

Who  the  Pelasgi  were, — whence  they  came, 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  celebrated  con- 
troversy. Some  have  thought  them  Egyptians; 
some  Phoenicians ; some  that  they  were  in- 
digenous. It  seems  tolerably  clear,  that  they 
were  a hardy  people,  who  migrated  at  a very 
early  period  from  Asia  Minor,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  various  countries.  I have 
little  doubt  they  were  identical  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians. The  Etrusci  were,  perhaps,  the  same 
people. 

Some  recent  writers  maintain  that  Ireland 
was  peopled  by  the  same  tribes,  and  support 
the  opinion  with  strong  arguments.  Cecrops, 
who  founded  Athens  1556  years  b.c.  was  long 
considered  to  have  been  the  leader  of  a band 
of  Egyptian  emigrants.  And  although,  more 
recently,  learned  men  have  shown  reasons 
why  this  may  be  untrue,  I am  content,  on 
various  grounds,  to  assent  to  this  belief. 


And  now  to  Priam’s  stately  courts  he  came, 
Raised  on  arch’d  columns  of  stupendous  frame,! 
On  these  a range  of  marble  structure  runs. 

The  rich  pavilions  of  his  fifty  sons. 

In  fifty  chambers  lodged,  and  rooms  of  state 
Opposed  to  those,  where  Priam’s  daughters  sate 
Twelve  domes  for  them  and  their  loved  spous 
shone ; 

Of  equal  beauty  and  of  polished  stone.” 


We  must  not  attach  to  any  of  these  wore 
exactly  the  same  ideas  which  they  now  rais« 
and  the  “domes”  are  more  than  doubtfi 
Paris  built  his  own  residence ; — 


“ Himself  the  mansion  raised  from  every  part 
Assembling  architects  of  matchless  art : ” 


and  Homer  describes  it  as  a pompous  strm 
ture. 

With  the  roof  sloping  each  way  from  ti 
centre,  to  throw  off  the  water,  he  was  ala 
acquainted  ; for  he  compares  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
when  wrestling,  to  the  beams  of  such  a cod 
struction. 

Amongst  the  earliest  edifices  in  Greece,  ai 
those  known  as  Treasuries,  which  are  peculiti 
to  that  country.  That  of  Atreus,  at  Mycena 
which  still  exists,  is  of  a conical  shape,  abou 
4S  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  lined  inside  wit 
plates  of  brass,  and  covered  outside  with  eartl 
so  as  to  form  a mound  or  tumulus.  I will  giv 
you  a sketch  of  it  when  we  come  to  speak  of  tb 
history  of  the  arch.  In  the  remotest  ages,  tw 
brothers,  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  are  sai; 
to  have  been  celebrated  as  designers  of  thes 
structures.  Pausanias  says  that  when  the 
built  the  Treasury  of  Hyrieus,  they  arrange: 
one  of  the  stones  so  that  they  could  ente 
when  they  pleased,  without  discovery,  to  remov 
treasure.  The  respectable  proprietor  not  beini 
able  to  tell  how  his  money  went  (a  commo; 
complaint  even  in  our  days),  set  a trap  an. 
succeeded  in  catching  one  of  these  insinuatin. 
and  designing  architects,  when,  as  the  stor 
runs,  the  other  cut  off  his  brother’s  head,  t 
prevent  his  own  detection.  For  my  own  part 
I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  anything  s 
bad  of  an  architect.  At  all  events,  the  story  i 
much  older  than  the  date  this  would  give  it 
It  is  told  in  connection  with  one  of  th 
Egyptian  kings,  with  the  addition  of  circum 
stances  not  fitted  for  a lady’s  ears,  which  shov 
that  their  ideas  of  female  virtue  were  ver 
different  from  what  we  entertain.  I shouh 
mention,  that  some  good  archteologists  thinl 
the  structures  I have  spoken  of  were  no 
treasuries,  but  tombs. 

One  of  the  earliest  columnar  structures  ii 
Greece  is  the  ruined  temple  at  Corinth, — per 
haps  the  earliest.  Colonel  Leake  suppose: 
that  it  was  erected  about  800  years  b.c.  I 
is  of  the  Doric  order,  of  great  solidity,  anc 
has  very  short  massive  columns,  little  mori 
than  four  times  the  diameter  in  height.  Tin 
diameter  of  the  column,  I should  tell  you  it 
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parenthesis,  is  the  datum  technically  used  in 
proportioning  columns  ; and  in  describing  the 
height  of  specimens  of  the  different  styles,  it  is 
always  spoken  of  as  being  so  many  “ diame- 
ters.” The  hypaethral  temple  at  Passtum,  in 
Sicily,  built  about  550  b.c.  (which  you 
visited  not  long  ago,  and  have  described  so 
nicely),  is  another  very  ancient  example;  as 
are  also  the  great  temple  at  Selinus  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  Angina; — 
which  is  beautifully  placed  on  a mountain, 
as  was  the  case  with  many  Grecian  structures. 
These  massive  ruins  may  be  cited  as  early 
steps  from  the  Pelasgic  structures,  and  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  perfected  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks  (seen  in  the  Athenian 
temples)  and  the  ponderous  structures  of 
Egypt. 

The  first  buildings  of  the  Greeks  were  poor 
works;  the  earliest  temples  were  probably  of 
wood.  To  wooden  constructions,  the  majority 
of  accredited  writers  on  the  subject  ascribe  the 
origin  of  Greek  architecture.  Trunks  of  trees 
fixed  in  the  earth,  with  a tile  to  stand  on,  and 
a tile  at  the  top  to  receive  the  beams  forming 
the  roof,  originated,  say  they,  stone  columns 
with  cap  and  base.  You  have  here  a drawing 


as  the  “ Grecian  honeysuckle.”  The  accom- 
panying sketches  (Fig.  16)  of  a Greek  “honey- 


of  a timber  hut,  by  which  they  illustrate  their 
| views  (Fig.  14) ; and  if  you  compare  it  with 
1 Fig.  15,  representing  the  end  of  a Grecian 
: Doric  temple,  you  will  see  how  far  the  analogy 
1 holds.  The  end  of  the  roof  forms  the  pedi- 
ment ; the  longitudinal  beams,  extending  from 
i column  to  column,  make  the  architrave ; the 
ends  of  the  transverse  beams  are  supposed  to 
have  suggested  the  ornament  called  a triglyph 
(from  being  sculptured  with  two  whole  and  two 
half  glyphs  or  channels),  which  is  seen  above 
the  columns  in  the  sketch  ; and  the  end  of  the 
inclined  rafters  of  the  roof  originated  another 
: ornament  above  each  triglyph,  in  the  under- 
; side  of  the  cornice,  called  a mutule.  The  whole 
I of  the  construction  above  the  column  up  to  the 
: edge  of  the  roof,  embracing  architrave,  frieze, 
i and  cornice,  is  called  the  entablature.  Do  not 
i be  alarmed.  I shall  not  trouble  you  with  much 
i of  this  detail.  What  I am  about  to  say  is,  that 
' without  denying  the  influence  which  timber 
: constructions  had  upon  Greek  architecture,  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  Greece  was  some- 
i thing  indebted  to  Egypt  in  this  respect,  and  to 
i Assyria.  We  have  seen  the  connection  which 
: existed  between  the  Greeks  and  Egypt. 

■ Bulwer  says,  in  his  “Athens,”  that  it  was  not 
earlier  than  670  years  b.  c.  when  the  Greeks 
i were  thrown  into  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
arts  and  manners  of  Egypt.  At  that  time,  some 
Ionian  and  Carian  adventurers  were  driven 
i upon  the  Egyptian  shore,  and  afterwards,  with 
1 their  swords,  enabled  Psammetichus  to  regain 
i his  dominions,  and  become  sole  sovereign  of 
- Egypt.  In  return,  he  gave  them  lands,  and 
1 obliged  some  Egyptian  children  to  learn  Greek : 
i from  whom  descended  a class  of  interpreters 
’ who  established  familiar  intercourse  between 
l the  two  countries. 

If  you  refer  back  to  Fig.  13,— the  tomb  at 
i Benihassan,  you  will  see  a close  similarity  to 
i the  Doric  of  Greece  in  a structure  considered 
1 to  be  many  centuries  older  than  any  example 
i in  the  latter  country.  Some  Egyptian  columns 
5 have  a capital  not  far  unlike  the  Doric  capital, 
i From  Assyria  we  now  see  that  the  Greeks  had, 
at  all  events,  the  ornament  heretofore  known 


Fig.  16. 

suckle,”  and  of  an  ornament  very  general  on 
the  Assyrian  marbles,  will  substantiate  this 
remark. 

One  main  argument  against  the  hut-theory 
of  Grecian  architecture  would  seem  to  be  this  : 
that  while  it  might  be  supposed,  that  if  imitated 
from  wooden  erections,  the  older  temples  would 
be  lighter  and  more  like  the  origin  than  those 
of  later  time,  the  fact  is  found  to  be  directly 
the  reverse;  the  earlier  structures  being  more 
massive  and  less  post-like  than  those  which 
followed.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  Greeks 
did  obtain  their  first  models  from  other  coun- 
tries, they  so  sublimated  and  refined  their 
models  as  to  become  entitled  to  all  the  praise 
due  to  originality-  They  produced  an  archi- 
tecture complete  and  perfect  so  far  as  its  pur- 
pose went.  It  was  from  the  year  444  b.c.  to 
430, — 'the  brilliant  era  of  the  accomplished 
Pericles, — that  the  chief  architectural  glories  of 
Athens  arose  : — the  Propyleum,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  temples  of 
Erecbflieus  and  Minerva  Polias. 

I must  remind  you  that  the  Greeks  had 
three  orders — the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the 
Corinthian.  These  are  all  distinguishable  at 
a glance,  if  by  their  capitals  alone,  and  yet 
| there  are  not  merely  ladies,  but  men,  who  can 
unblushingly  admit  that  they  do  not  know  one 
; from  the  other.  The  Doric  capital,  a square 
■cap  (called  an  abacus),  and  a rounded  moulding 
under  it,  you  may  see  in  Fig.  15  : of  the  other 


capitals,  I will  give  representations  hereafter 
although  you  do  not  need  them.  In  the  Doric 
order,  the  triglyph  is  also  a distinguishing 
characteristic  : it  is  not  used  in  any  other.  The 
most  important  modern  example  of  this  order  in 
London  is  the  entrance  to  the  Euston  Station 
of  the  North- Western  Railway:  but  you  will 
scarcely  pass  through  a new  square  without 
finding  a miniature  imitation  of  it  in  a porch. 
In  Edinburgh  you  have  the  unfinished  Monu- 
ment on  the  Calton  Hill,  to  serve  as  an  in- 
stance. Simplicity  and  grandeur,  with  great 
elegance  of  detail,  are  the  characteristics  of 
pure  Doric  architecture.  The  Ionic  was  lighter 
and  more  refined  ; the  Corinthian  more  slender 
still,  and  more  elaborately  adorned.  Thom- 
son says,  speaking  of  Greece,  in  his  “ Ode  to 
Liberty  — 

“In  architecture,  too,  thy  rank  supreme 
That  art  where  most  magnificent  appears. 

The  little  builder  man  ; by  thee  refined. 

And  smiling  high,  to  full  perfection  brought. 

Such  thy  sure  rules,  that  Goths  of  every  age, 
Who  scorn’d  their  aid,  have  only  loaded  earth 
With  labour’d  heavy  monuments  of  shame. 

Not  those  gay  domes  that  o’er  thy  splendid  shore 
Shot,  all  proportion,  up.  First,  unadorn’d 
And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 

The  Ionic  then,  with  decent  matron  grace. 

Her  airy  pillar  heaved  ; luxuriant  last, 

The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wealth. 
The  whole  so  measured  true,  so  lessen’d  off 
By  fine  proportion,  that  the  marble  pile, 

Form’d  to  repel  the  still  or  stormy  waste 
Of  rolling  ages,  light  as  fabrics  look'd 
That  from  the  magic  wand  aerial  rise.” 

The  lines  have  been  often  quoted ; but  as 
they  convey,  in  a form  likely  to  be  remembered, 
the  sentiment  of  the  three  Orders,  I have  ven- 
tured to  repeat  them. 

When  the  Parthenon  was  raised,  the  taste  of 
the  Athenian  populace  was  cultivated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree;  and  there  is  clear  evi- 
dence that  philosophy  and  art  were  studied  by 
all,  and  contributed  to  the  every-day  enjoy- 
ments of  the  multitude.  Desire  for  glory  was 
the  leading  motive  in  the  Athenian  mind  : to 
decorate  their  city,  and  render  it  the  “ Greece 
of  Greece,”  as  it  has  been  termed,  became  a 
passion.  Art  can  scarcely  take  a high  place 
until  the  people  themselves  are  prepared  to 


Fig.  15.— THE  END  OF  A DORIC  TEMPLE. 


receive  and  appreciate  it.  If  their  knowledge  (efforts  of  genius  will  be  appreciated,  and  led 
or  it  be  extended,  and  a love  for  it  induced,  j into  the  right  path, 
its  efforts  will  necessarily  advance.  When  " ' ’ 


Aristotle  said,  incorrectly  as  a general  rule, 
that  the  common  people  are  the  most  exquisite 
judges  of  whatever  is  graceful  or  sublime  in 
art,  he  spoke  (observes  Bulwer)  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  a 
special  case.  When  this  is  really  the  fact  (and 
to  this  end,  if  we  wish  to  elevate  the  arts,  our 
endeavours  should  tend),  then  of  course  me- 
diocrity will  cease  to  be  applauded,  and  the 


Pericles  has  earned  immortal  honour  by  the 
assistance  which  he  afforded  to  the  fine  arts  : 
but  the  Athenian  people  are  entitled  to  part  of 
the  glory  which  even  the  remnants  of  the 
magnificent  structures  then  erected  gain  for 
their  undying  city — a glory  which  they  foresaw 
and  strove  for.  I say  foresaw,  because  it  is 
known  that  when  Pericles,  in  reply  to  a com- 
plaint made  by  political  opponents,  that  he 
had  squandered  the  public  money  upon  the 
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city,  offered  to  apply  his  own  private  revenues 
to  the  task,  on  condition  that  the  edifice  should 
be  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  not  that  of  the 
Athenian  people,  they  at  once  uttered  their 
applause  of  his  acts,  and  laughed  at  the 
charge.  The  money  thus  expended  has  re- 
turned ample  interest  even  in  a pecuniary  point 
of  view ; it  has  proved  an  investment  on 
which  their  descendants  are  subsisting.  Tra- 
vellers from  all  parts  of  the  world  still  visit  the 
wonderful  remains  of  these  buildings,  to  study 
the  effect  they  produce,  and  to  enjoy  the 
associations  they  induce;  and  so  contribute 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  modern  in- 
habitants. 

I must  say  a word  or  two  about  the 
Parthenon,  the  finest  example  of  Doric  art, 
before  we  pass  to  the  Ionic  and  the  Corin- 
thian ; but  the  chimes  of  the  old  church,  which 
seem  to  follow  each  other  faster  and  faster, 
remind  me  of  other  duties  less  pleasant  than 
addressing  you,  and  force  me  to  defer  for  a 
time  any  further  observations. 

Believe  me  always  yours, 

3fteggto. 

THE  ROUND  CHURCH  AT  NORTH- 
AMPTON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire 
Architectural  Society,  held  last  week,  Mr. 
Scott  read  a paper  with  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  North- 
ampton, which  he  commenced  thus  : — 

Round  and  octagonal  churches  appear,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  have  been  built  not  so 
much  for  congregational  uses  as  to  overshadow 
some  single  central  object, — baptisteries,  to 
inclose  the  great  central  font, — and  other 
churches  of  this  form,  to  inclose  some  sacred 
tomb  or  shrine.  It  is  a remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  at  Jerusalem  two  such  edifices 
exist ; both  very  much  alike  in  plan  and  con- 
struction; both  overshadowing  a mass  of  rock  ; 
and  in  both  that  mass  of  rock  containing  a 
sacred  cave.  One  of  these  buildings  is  com- 
monly called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  or,  more 
correctly,  “ The  Dome  of  the  Rock.”  The 
rock  it  contains  appears,  from  pretty  good 
evidence,  to  be  that  in  which  the  brazen  altar 
in  the  ancient  temple  was  erected ; while  the 
cave  within  it  was  a cesspool  formed  to  receive 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices.  This  rock  was,  for 
some  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  held  sacred  by  the  Jews,  who  made 
annual  pilgrimages  to  anoint  it  with  oil.  The 
Christians,  at  a later  period,  to  annoy  the 
Jews,  had  covered  it  by  a dunghill  ; but 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Maho- 
metans, it  was  searched  out  and  cleansed 
by  them,  and  became  one  of  their  most  sacred 
sites.  Omar  erected,  probably,  only  a small 
building  to  protect  it;  but  one  of  his  succes- 
sors, some  fifty  years  later,  erected  over  it  the 
present  magnificent  circular  (or  partially  octa- 
gonal) temple,  called  the  “ Dome  of  the  Rock.” 
The  other  circular  edifice  is  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  When  the  Sepulchre  was 
first  recovered  by  Constantine,  he  erected  over 
it  a small  ornamental  building.  This,  with 
the  neighbouring  Church  of  the  Martyrdom, 
was  destroyed  about  A.D.  600,  or  a little  later, 
by  the  Persians;  after  which  Modestus,  the 
coadjutor  of  the  Patriarch,  erected  over  the 
tomb  a magnificent  circular  church,  which 
probably  suggested  to  the  Mahometans,  who 
almost  immediately  afterwards  took  the  city, 
the  idea  for  the  similar  erection  over  their 
sacred  cave.  This  church  was,  in  its  turn, 
destroyed  about  the  year  1000,  and  shortly 
afterwards  rebuilt  on  a plan  nearly  resembling 
the  former  one ; shortly  after  which  the  city 
again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians, 
who  enlarged  the  church  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  make  it  include  the  site  of  Calvary  and 
other  sacred  spots.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  our  own  Early  Round  Churches 
were  erected  ; being  humble  imitations,  on  a 
very  reduced  scale,  of  the  building  justly  held 
so  sacred  by  the  Crusaders.  The  fact  of  their 
being  built  so  soon  after  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself  was  re-erected,  and 
while  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cru- 
saders, adds  much  to  their  interest.  Mr. 
Scott  then  gave  a general  outline  of  the  form 


of  the  Church ; and  in  the  course  of  further 
observations  said, — 

The  great  question  is  now,  what  is  best  to 
be  done?  And  this  question  resolves  itself 
again  into  two,  the  one  bearing  upon  restora- 
tion, the  other  upon  enlargement.  To  begin 
with  the  Round.  The  primary  question  is, 
whether  or  not  we  are  to  aim  at  bringing  it 
back  to  its  ancient  form  ? I see  no  difficulty 
about  its  external  wall : we  have  evidence 
enough  here  to  restore  with  absolute  certainty. 
We  may  also  be  able  to  restore  the  groining 
shafts  with  certainty,  though  as  yet  I am  not 
quite  decided  as  to  their  design,  the  one  which 
remains  presenting  some  puzzling  difficulties. 
Were  these  satisfactorily  restored,  the  groining 
might  follow,  though  with  less  certainty  as  to 
its  original  design,  particularly  as  regards  the 
section  of  its  transverse  ribs,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  rest  upon  the  pillars. 
Before  this  could  be  done,  however,  the  form 
of  the  original  Round  would  have  to  be  re- 
gained, both  at  the  east  and  west,  involving 
very  extensive  alterations,  including  the  closing 
of  the  tower  arch,  and  those  leading  into  the 
chancel  aisles.  When  we  reach  the  arcade, 
with  the  triforium  arches  and  clerestory,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  left  wholly  to  conjecture : 
not  a trace  of  their  original  design  remains. 
If  their  present  form  dates  from  the  erection 
of  the  tower,  it  is  probable  that  its  massive 
walls  have  swallowed  up  all  the  materials 
which  could  give  a clue  to  the  restoration  ; 
though  if  the  old  form  of  these  parts  was  pre- 
served to  a later  date,  we  might  hope,  on  re- 
moving the  present  clerestory,  &c.  to  find  at 
least  some  remains  to  aid  in  restoring  the 
design.  Still,  however,  the  restoration  could 
not  be  viewed  as  other  than  conjectural,  and  it 
becomes  a question  whether  the  interest  lost 
by  such  a restoration  would  not  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  beauty  gained.  I confess 
myself  much  perplexed  by  the  whole  question. 

The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  afterwards  read  a 
paper  on  the  same  subject,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extracts  : — 

We  often  hear  at  our  meetings  of  the  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  the  study  of  a church 
with  reference  to  its  history  and  its  original 
character.  I will  now  illustrate  this  interest 
from  the  church  before  us,  confining  myself, 
however,  to  the  Round,  the  only  portion  which 
is  attributed  to  Simon  de  S.  Liz.  You  are  all 
aware  that  in  the  interior  we  have  a circle  of 
eight  cylindrical  columns,  supporting  pointed 
arches.  The  columns  are  decidedly  Norman, 
and  the  arches,  though  pointed,  are  so  exceed- 
ingly simple,  being  only  of  one  order,  with  a 
flat  soffit,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  conceive 
that  any  Norman  arches  could  be  pointed,  we 
might  certainly  suppose  that  these  were  of  the 
same  date  with  the  columns.  Yet  it  was  a 
priori  very  unlikely  that  if  this  church  was 
really  of  the  date  assigned  it,  it  would  have  had 
pointed  arches.  In  consequence,  it  has  given 
rise  to  various  opinions.  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford, 
the  compiler  of  the  “ Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture,” declared  it  an  example  of  pointed  arches 
of  a pure  Norman  period,  accounted  for  by  the 
foreign  influence  which  might,  under  these 
circumstances,  be  fairly  expected.  Mr.  Sharpe, 
the  author  of  “ the  Parallels,”  had  included 
this  among  examples  of  the  transition  period, 
which  commences,  according  to  his  dates, 
about  1145.  I had  myself,  in  a work  published 
some  four  years  ago,  attributed  these  arches  to 
Simon  de  S.  Liz,  who  died  in  1127  : but  in  my 
last  paper  on  this  church,  I ventured,  after  a 
more  careful -survey,  with -express  reference  to 
the  restoration,  to  state  that  the  arches  which 
had  been  so  variously  interpreted,  were  in  fact 
so  recent,  as  to  be  separated  in  their  history 
from  the  columns,  it  might  be  400  years  or 
more.  Since  that,  Mr.  Scott  has  discovered, 
beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that  not  the  arches 
only,  but  also  part  of  the  columns  themselves, 
are  recent,  the  capitals  having  been  taken  off 
and  the  shafts  lengthened  about  two  feet. 

And  now  I turn  to  the  question  of  restora- 
tion, and  this  I do  with  some  little  (I  will  not 
say  diffidence,  for  I feel  pretty  confident  of  the 
justice  of  my  conclusions,  but  with  some  little) 
trepidation,  because  I know  that  what  I have 
already  said  upon  the  subject  has  been  thought 
to  savour  of  destructiveness  by  much  better 


judges  than  myself.  Let  me,  however,  pre- 
mise this  much  concerning  myself ; that  I am 
a most  absolute  Conservative  in  Ecclesiology, 
only  with  a little  touch  of  something  which, 
to  follow  out  the  figure,  I will  call  Toryism, 
which  intensifies,  and,  at  the  same  time  modi- 
fies, Conservatism ; which  elevates  it  from  a 
profession  to  a passion,  from  a jumble  of  com- 
promises and  expedients,  to  a high  and  con- 
sistent principle.  Nor,  indeed,  should  I wish 
a better  motto  to  my  paper  than  the  words  of 
one  of  those  right  good  old  Tory  songs,  which 
make  one  tingle  to  one’s  finger’s  ends, — 

“ This  is  no  my  ain  house, 

I ken  by  the  biggin  o’t.” 

Ahd  all  this  I say,  lest  I should  be  presumed  ! 
to  argue  with  the  predilections  and  from  the  i 
principles  of  a destructive  j and  that,  now  and  I 
always,  what  I may  say  may  he  interpreted  in  i 
a conservative  sense,  if  at  least  it  possibly  may  ■ 
be,  and  if  not,  then  in  a higher,  and  no  lower 
sense.  Not  that,  after  all,  my  opinion  has  any  ' 
greater  weight  than  it  shall  derive  from  my  1 
arguments ; for  the  Architectural  Society,  and  I 
the  committee,  to  whom  especially  the  restora-  • 
tion  of  the  Round  is  intrusted,  cannot  be  in  the  : 
slightest  degree  committed  by  what  I say.  I 
wish  this  to  be  most  distinctly  understood.  In  . 
the  whole  question  I have  no  authority  at  all, 
direct  or  indirect,  and  the  interest  only  of  a \ 
devoted  student  of  ecclesiastical  art  in  one  of  I 
its  most  valuable  relics.  All  that  I throw  out  I 
is,  at  the  best,  for  discussion. 

One  thing,  too,  I will  premise,  touching  , 
those  who  arrive  at  different  conclusions  from 
my  own, — that  no  man,  let  his  powers  be  ever  i 
so  great,  can  be  a fair  judge,  who  does  not 
come  to  see  the  church  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
study  it  in  its  present  condition,  with  especial 
reference  to  its  restoration.  I have  shown 
that  with  less  practically  important  objects  it 
has  been  hitherto  slightly  studied,  and  that  it 
has  in  consequence  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  present  pier  arches  are  original,  and 
that  there  was  never  any  groining  or  triforium , 
and  that  though  the  present  clerestory  is 
obviously  not  Norman,  yet  that  the  original 
one  was  octagonal  in  form,  and  that  the  present 
is  at  least  of  such  a date  as  to  have  some 
antiquarian  interest.  From  these  premises, 
every  one  of  which  is  now  proved  to  be  false, 

I had  myself,  until  I had  made  my  last  more  i 
careful  review  of  the  church,  arrived  at  con- 
clusions precisely  opposite  to  those  which  I 
shall  presently  state.  I cannot  help  believing  : 
that  a similar  course  of  study  would  produce 
a similar  change  in  the  opinions  of  others. 

The  first  question  before  us  is  purely  me- 
chanical. Are  the  walls  of  the  Round  in  a state 
in  which  they  can  be  left  with  safety  ? and,  if; 
not,  can  they  be  restored  to  such  a state  with- 
out rebuilding?  If  the  architect  says  yes  to 
either  of  these  questions,  they  will,  of  course, 
remain.  If  he  says  no  to  both  of  them, 
another  question  occurs.  Shall  they  be  re- 
built, or  suffered  to  tumble  down  and  remain 
in  ruins  ? A question  which  would  hardly 
occur  to  one  of  common  sense,  and  which  is 
therefore  most  worthily  argued  in  the  terms 
of  one  of  uncommon  genius.  “ Do  not,” 
says  Mr.  Ruskin,  “let  us  talk  of  restoration. 
The  thing  is  a lie  from  beginning  to  end.  You 
may  make  a model  of  a building,  as  you  may 
of  a corpse,  and  your  model  may  have  the: 
shell  of  the  old  walls  within  it,  as  your  ca6t 
might  have  the  skeleton,  with  what  advantage 
I neither  see  nor  care  : but  the  old  building  is 
destroyed,  and  that  more  totally  and  merci- 
lessly than  if  it  had  sunk  into  a heap  of  dust, 
or  melted  into  a mass  of  clay  : more  has  been 
gleaned  out  of  desolated  Nineveh  than  ever 
will  be  out  of  rebuilt  Milan.  But,  it  is  said 
there  may  come  a necessity  for  restoration  ! 
Granted.  Look  the  necessity  full  in  the  face, 
and  understand  it  on  its  own  terms.  It  is  a 
necessity  for  destruction.  Accept  it  as  such : 
pull  the  building  down:  throw  its  stones  into 
neglected  corners  ; or  make  ballast  of  them,  or 
mortar,  if  you  will ; but  do  it  honestly,  and  do 
not  set  up  a Lie  in  their  place.  And  look  that 
necessity  in  the  face  before  it  comes,  and  you 
may  prevent  it.  . . . Take  proper  care  of 

your  monuments,  and  you  will  not  need  to  re- 
store them.  A few  sheets  of  lead  put  in  time 
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upon  the  roof,  a few  dead  leaves  and  sticks 
swept  in  time  out  of  a watercourse,  will  save 
both  roof  and  walls  from  ruin.  Watch  an  old 
building  with  an  anxious  care:  guard  it  as  best 
you  may,  and  at  any  cost,  from  every  influence 
of  dilapidation.  Count  its  stones  as  you 
would  jewels  of  a crown : set  watches  about 
it,  as  if  at  the  gates  of  a besieged  city  : bind  it 
together  with  iron  where  it  loosens : stay  it 
with  timber  where  it  declines : do  not  care 
about  the  unsightliness  of  the  aid— a crutch  is 
better  than  a lost  limb  : and  do  this  tenderly 
and  reverently,  and  continually,  and  many  a 
generation  will  still  be  born  and  pass  away 
beneath  its  shadow.  Its  evil  day  must  come 
at  last;  but  let  it  come  declaredly  and  openly, 
and  let  no  dishonouring  and  false  substitute 
deprive  it  of  the  funeral  offices  of  memory.” 

For  a formal  refutation  of  these  principles  I 
must  refer  you  to  a paper  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Freeman.  For  my  own  part,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Mr.  Ruskin’s  exposition  of  his  own 
views  precludes  the  necessity  of  an  answer. 
It  is  in  short  a reductio  ad  absurdum  of  his 
own  principles  -.—that  is,  if  they  are  his  prin- 
ciples; for  I suspect  that,  like  most  impas- 
sioned declaimers,  he  has  really  gone  beyond 
what  he  himself  at  all  believes  and  feels.  His 
words  have  run  away  with  him  ; or  perhaps 
his  characteristic  avOadeia  has  impelled  him 
to  lay  about  him  so  lustily,  that  he  has  broken 
his  own  knuckles  against  our  hard  heads. 

Let  it  be  granted  then  that  the  outer  walls 
are  not  to  become  a ruin,  but  are  either  to  be 
kept  up,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  to  be  rebuilt 
stone  by  stone.  And  now  what  do  they  con- 
sist of?  They  comprise  the  exterior  of  an 
aisle  and  of  a triforium.  If,  therefore,  they 
remain,  you  have  a triforium  indicated  when 
none  really  exists.  To  perpetuate  this  men- 
dacious deformity  would  surely  be  more  like  a 
lie,  and  an  ugly  one  too,  than  a careful  restora- 
tion in  the  interior  of  that  triforium  of  which 
the  exterior  still  exists. 

I will  now  venture  to  enumerate  three  kinds 
of  church  restoration,  which  are  so  far  from 
“ a ^e”  that  they  are  absolutely  and  distinctly 
truthful ; so  far  from  reckless,  that  they  are 
essentially  “tender  and  reverential.” 

First,  there  is  that  never-ending,  still-begin- 
ning, restoration,  for  which  there  is  room  in  a 
large  fabric  almost  from  its  completion,  and 
which  may  be  so  careful  and  extensive  as  to 
admit  of  no  signs  of  far-spread  decay,— a 
course  which  is  now  being  pursued  at  Lincoln, 
where  no  single  stone  is  allowed  to  be  replaced 
except  by  its  fac-simile.  This  course  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  satisfactory,  if  it  has  been 
carried  on  from  the  beginning,  and  where  it  is 
not  so,  it  is  the  penalty  of  past  neglect ; and,  as 
for  its  being  untruthful,  since  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  all  sublunary  things  to  need  repair  of 
some  kind,  this  course  is  really  to  enter  into 
the  truth  of  things, — to  accept  it,  and  to  follow 
it  out  to  its  just  conclusions.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  talk  of  expressing  either  our  admira- 
tion or  our  reverence  for  anything  of  use  and 
beauty,  and  our  thankfulness  to  our  forefathers 
for  their  bequest  to  us,  by  letting  it  tumble  to 
pieces,  and  become  of  lower,  less  graceful  or 
inferior  use. 

This  course  of  restoration,  however,  must 
be  followed  to  the  very  letter.  At  York,  where 
constant  attention  is  given  to  the  works,  but 
perhaps,  with  less  strict  surveillance  of  autho- 
rity, one  of  the  capitals  in  the  Early  English 
arcade  in  the  north  transept  is  replaced  with 
a bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ! This 
warning  however,  is  unhappily  not  needed 
here,  for  for  this  kind  of  restoration  there  is  no 
place  at  present  in  St.  Sepulchre’s.  I hope  it 
may  be  left,  ere  long,  worthy  of  such  jealous 
custody  as  to  require  it  but  seldom,  and  that 
when  and  as  it  does  require  restoration,  such 
as  this  may  be  given  to  it. 

Secondly,  when  a church  has  fallen  into 
general  decay  by  long  neglect,  but  has  not 
suttered  material  changes  in  the  fabric,  it  may 
surely  be  restored  by  the  insertion  of  masonry, 
where  it  is  absolutely  needed,  at  the  same 
time  leaving  every  fragment  which  will  still 
perform  its  proper  office  untouched.  Here 
the  course  pursued  reveals  itself,  and  the 
effect,  if  m any  degree  bad  (as  it  is  not,  as 
compared  with  a more  sweeping  reparation), 


is  only  so  much  so  as  to  be  a fair  penalty  for 
the  neglect  which  has  caused  such  a restoration 
to  be  needed.  This  kind  and  degree  of  resto- 
ration may  be  followed  in  the  outer  round  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s. 

Thirdly,  and  finally,  there  is  the  restoration 
of  an  integral  portion  of  the  fabric  which  has 
perished  by  neglect,  or  violence,  or  accident, 
or  which  has  been  replaced  with  something 
worse  than  ruin,  an  incongruous  substitute 
without  any  virtue  of  its  own.  And  this  is 
desirable  in  proportion  to  the  interest  or  other 
merit  of  the  building ; safe  in  proportion  to 
the  assurance  we  have  of  the  character  of  what 
is  destroyed ; necessary  in  proportion  to  the 
use,  and  graceful  in  proportion  to  the  useless- 
ness in  a hard  dry  sense  of  that  which  has 
perished.  Under  this  head  would  come  the 
greater  part  of  the  restoration,  such  as  I have 
advocated,  of  the  round  of  St.  Sepulchre’s. 
Interesting  unquestionably  it  is  in  its  history 
and  associations  far  beyond  ordinary  churches. 
It  is  certain  that  the  several  features  I have 
mentioned  did  exist : it  is  equally  certain  that 
they  had  a well-defined  character,  of  the  very 
details  of  which  we  may  discover  traces,  of  the 
broad  lineaments  of  which  we  cannot  doubt. 
Its  use  is  not,  perhaps,  greatly  lessened  by  its 
present  incongruities;  but  all  the  more  graceful 
the  attempt  to  remove  them  : nor  do  I believe 
that  I have  to  contend  with  those  who  would 
really  argue  the  matter  as  a cui  bono  question, 
in  the  Harriett  Martineau  sense. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Lincoln. — A quantity  of  building  land,  in  a 
field  opposite  Monson-street,  was  lately  offered 
for  sale  at  auction,  but  only  one  out  of  forty  to 
fifty  lots  was  sold,  price  3s.  4d.  a yard.  “ It 
is  a singular  fact,”  says  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  “that  houses  are  being  built  in 
Lincoln  in  every  direction,  and  yet  there  are 
an  immense  number  of  houses  to  be  let,  and 
people  are  leaving  the  place  every  week.” 

Yarmouth. — Four  windows  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas  are  being 
restored,  and  a new  door  leading  into  the 
chancel  is  about  to  be  made  by  order  of  the 
restoration  committee. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The  Norman  tower, 
now  restored,  has  just  been  surrounded  by  a 
wrought-iron  palisade. 

Lowestoft. — Messrs.  Lucas  have  taken  the 
contract  for  a new  chapel  at  Lowestoft,  Suffolk, 
Mr.  Kerr,  architect.  It  will  be  of  an  Italian 
character,  with  a composite  for  vestry,  stair- 
case, and  belfry;  accommodation,  including  a 
small  organ  gallery  at  west  end,  about  600. 
The  material  will  be  brick,  with  ornamental 
brick  dressings  entirely,  openings  being 
arched  : considerable  architectural  effect  may 
thus  be  obtained  at  small  comparative  cost. 

Huntingdon.—  Mr.  Smyth,  architect,  has 
been  appointed  to  prepare  plans  of  a new  in- 
firmary for  thirty  in-patients,  to  be  erected  on 
a site  already  selected. 

Southampton.— A new  building  for  a corn 
exchange  and  chamber  of  commerce  is  about 
to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the.' old  custom- 
house,  from  designs  by  Messrs.'  Iiinves  and 
Bedborough,  architects.  The  elevation  is  in 
the  Italian  style. 

Hereford.— The  contracts  for  the  Hereford, 
Ross,  and  Gloucester  Railway  have  been  signed 
by  Mr.  Peto,  who  has  contracted  for  making 
the  whole  line  at  a cost  of  230,000/. ; of  which 
sum  he  himself  takes  shares  to  the  amount  of 
135,000/.  or  less,  the  number  being  discre- 
tionary with  the  directors  : he  is  to  receive  of 
the  remainder  50,000 /.  in  cash,  and  the  balance 
in  debentures.  The  Great  Western  Company 
have  undertaken  the  complete  working  of  the 
line  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  income,  after  paying 
interest  on  debentures.  It  is  expected  that 
more  than  a thousand  “ navvies”  will  be  shortly 

in  full  operation  on  the  line. The  five 

stained  glass  windows  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Ladye  Chapel  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  form- 
ing the  Merewether  testimonial,  are  now  in  their 
places.  ■ New  baths  and  washhouses  are 
being  opened  at  Hereford.  “ The  building,” 
says  the  local  Times,  “ has  been  erected  by 
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Mr.  Nicholson,  architect,  of  this  city,  on  land 
adjoining  the  Steam  Corn-mill  of  the  Indus- 


trious Aid  Society.  From  the  boiler  of  the 
mill  the  waste  hot  water  is  conveyed  to  the 
baths,  which  will  thus  be  furnished  with  a 
never-failing  supply,  superabundant  in  quan- 
tity, without  the  expense  of  heating  it  for  the 
baths.  In  each  bath  the  bather,  at  his  option, 
can  turn  on  or  off  either  hot  or  cold  water,  or 
can  gratify  himself  with  a shower  bath,  if  so 
disposed.” 

Rugby.  — Messrs.  Branston  and  Gwyther 
have  obtained  the  contract  for  a portion  of  the 
work  at  Rugby  station.  There  were  sixteen 
competitors.  10,000/.  is  said  to  be  the  price. 
There  will  be  a great  deal  of  glass  and  iron 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  building. 

Edgbaston  ( Birmingham ). — The  new  church 
of  St.  James  is  now  completed.  It  stands  on 
rising  ground  near  the  Carpenter-road,  and  is 
in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  comprising  nave, 
transept,  and  chancel,  tower,  with  broach  spire, 
south  porch,  and  sacristy.  The  transepts  have 
aisles  on  their  eastern  sides.  The  nave  is  96 
feet  long  by  31  feet 6 inches  wide;  the  chancel, 
29  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide;  the  transepts, 
each  24  feet  deep,  and,  including  their  aisles, 
about  35  feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  church 
externally  is  about  129  feet,  and  it  will  accom- 
modate about  1,000  worshippers.  The  tower, 
which  is  attached  to  the  east  aisle  of  the  south 
transept,  and  forms  internally  a portion  of  the 
aisle,  is  71  feet  high;  including  the  spire,  103 
feet.  The  church  is  built  of  irregularly  wrought 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof 
interiorly  is  open,  and  of  stained  fir.  It  is  of 
high  pitch,  rising  4S  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
seats  are  all  open.  The  floor  of  the  church  is 
paved  with  blue  and  red  tiles ; and  the  doors 
will  be  of  oak,  with  scroll  hinges.  The  edifice 
will  be  warmed  by  heated  air,  the  apparatus 
for  supplying  which  is  arranged  under  the 
sacristy.  The  architect  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  of 
London.  The  building  was  founded  by  the 
late  Lord  Calthorpe. 

Uttoxeter. — A public  meeting  of  inhabitants 
of  Uttoxeter  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  erection  of  buildings  to  com- 
prise a town-hall,  apartments  for  the  literary 
institution,  magistrates’  room,  police  station, 
and  covered  market. 

Lichfield. — The  ratepayers  were  lately  con- 
sidering the  propriety  of  applying  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  a faculty  to  take  down  and  re- 
build the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  vicar.  Two  schemes  ap- 
pear to  have  been  proposed,  one  for  the 
mere  restoration  of  the  tower  as  it  stands,  and 
another  for  the  erection  of  a tower  and  spire, 
which  some  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  involve  other  alterations  and  expenses. 

Bury-lane,  Lancashire. — A new  church  has 
been  erected  here  at  a point  adjacent  to  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  not  far 
from  where  the  diocese  of  Chester  joins  that  of 
Manchester.  It  has  been  consecrated  as 
“ lhe  Church  of  All  Saints,  Bury-lane,”  hav- 
ing a district  attached  to  it.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  1 9th  June  last.  The  cost  of 
the  building,  including  incidentals,  is  esti- 
mated at  1,250/.  The  material  is  stone;  the 
style  of  architecture  florid  decorated  ; and  the 
plan  comprises  a nave,  with  centre  aisle,  a 
south  porch,  a bell  turret  at  the  west  end, 
containing  two  bells,  and  a vestry  at  the  north- 
east  side.  Internally  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  nave  set  apart  for  the  commu- 
nion table,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a low 
screen  of  wood  tracery,  forming  a kind  of 
chancel.  The  length  of  the  nave  is  70  feet 
inside,  the  breadth  2 7 feet  4 inches  ; the  exte- 
rior height  18  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  from 
thence  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  which  is  of 
high  pitch,  is  24  feet  2 inches.  There  are 
three  large  windows  on  each  side,  a window  of 
three  lights  at  the  east  end,  and  a smaller  one 
at  the  west  end,  all  finished  with  ornamental 
and  characteristic  tracery.  The  accommoda- 
tion is  calculated  for  300  persons,  and  170  of 
the  seats  are  free.  The  seats  are  open,  the 
entrances  being  finished  with  ornamental 
bench  ends,  capped  by  poppy-head  finials. 
lhe  roof  is  of  open  timber,  stained.  The  floor 
is  laid  with  black  and  red  tiles.  There  is  an 
area  of  ground  encircling  the  building,  for  a 
burial  ground.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  H. 
Shellard,  of  Manchester. 
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Burnley.  — lEnon  chapel  was  opened  on 
Good  Friday,  and  is  thus  particularised  by  the 
Preston  Guardian  1 “ The  foundation  stone 

was  laid  on  25th  December,  1850,  and  the 
edifice  has  gradually  risen,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  J.  Green,  architect.  Mr.  R. 
Smith  was  the  mason  ; Mr.  Parker,  joiner ; 
Messrs.  J.  Radcliffe  and  Son,  plasterers;  and 
Mr.  H.  Berry,  glazier.  The  principal  front  of 
the  building  is  in  White  Lion-street,  is  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style  of  architecture,  and  con- 
sists of  projecting  centre,  triple  circular-headed 
windows,  pick  dressed,  frosted,  and  channelled 
rustics,  moulded  stringcourse,  central  window 
over,  the  whole  enriched  with  Corinthian 
columns,  pilasters,  and  projecting  balconies. 
Each  of  the  front  doors  is  approached  by  a 
large  broad  flight  of  steps,  and  is  arched  with 
polished  channelled  rustics  and  moulded  key- 
stones. The  whole  front  is  surmounted  with 
a bold  cornice,  supported  on  blocks.  The 
sides  are  built  in  a plain  style.  Under  the 
chapel  is  a;  schoolroom,  with  vestries,  or  class- 
rooms. The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
2,700Z. : it  will  accommodate  about  1 ,000 
persons,  and  maybe  said  to  be  the  first  chapel 
built  in  the  town  by  the  General  Baptists  of 
Burnley.  The  warming  of  the  building  is  on 
a new  and  scientific  principle,  for  whilst  it 
heats,  it  at  the  same  time  ventilates  it.  No 
matter  how  large  the  edifice  may  be,  it  will  on 
this  principle  be  warmed  in  two  hours,  whilst 
half  the  fuel  used  in  the  ordinary  apparatus 
will  not  be  consumed.  This  invention  (for  in- 
vention we  are  informed  it  is),  has  been  the 
result  of  the  patient  study  of  our  townsman 
Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  whitesmith.” 

Kirkthorpe  ( near  Wakefield). — On  Thursday 
week,  the  church,  which  has  been  almost  en- ! 
tirely  rebuilt,  was  re-opened  for  public  worship 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  An  unsightly  gal- 
lery has  been  removed,  and  the  body  of  the 
church  fitted  up  with  open  stalls.  The  chancel 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  a stained 
glass  window,  the  purchase  of  a separate  sub- 
scription, placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  church. 
The  work  has  been  executed  from  a design  by 
Messrs.  Perkin  and  Backhouse,  of  Leeds, 
architects. 

Doncaster.  — The  increasing  population  of 
the  town,  says  the  local  Gazette,  and  the  greater 


consumption  of  gas,  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  the  committee  to  add  an  additional 
gasometer  to  their  works.  The  boundary  wall 
was  let  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Fisher-gate  ; and  at 
a meeting  of  the  committee  on  Monday  last 
the  tenders  for  the  gasometer  were  opened. 
All  the  tenders  were  within  15 1.  of  each  other, 
two  being  of  the  same  amount.  The  expenditure 
involves  the  6um  of  nearly  600Z.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  that  the  tender  of 
Mr.  Knapton,  of  York,  should  be  accepted. 

Merrington. — Through  the  liberality  of  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  Archdeacon  Thorp,  and 
others,  according  to  the  Gateshead  Observer, 
Merrington  Church  has  been  rebuilt.  1 he 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  George  Picker- 
ing, of  Durham.  The  contractors  for  the 
masonry  were  Messrs.  B.  Adamson  and  Son, 
of  Whickham;  and  for  the  carpentry  and 
joiner-work,  Mr.  Martin  Dunn,  of  Gateshead. 

Wigan. — The  committee  to  carry  out  the 
erection  of  the  proposed  public  hall  have 
unanimously  chosen  the  plans  drawn  by  Mr. 
R.  Lane,  of  Manchester,  architect. 

Ormskirk. — A project  has  been  started  for 
the  construction  of  a pier  or  jetty  at  South- 
to  extend  from  some  part  of  the 
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promenade  to  low  water.  The  undertaking  is 
to  consist  of  4,000  shares  at  1/.  each.  Nearly 
600  shares  were  taken  at  the  meeting  lately 
held  to  start  the  project. 


SWANSEA  GUILDHALL  AND  ASSIZE 
COURTS. 

This  new  building  has  been  recently  finished, 
and  was  used  at  the  late  assizes,  as  well  as  by 
the  town  council.  A description  of  it  appeared 
in  our  pages  on  13thult.  under  head  of  ‘‘Notes 
in  the  Provinces.”  The  work  was  commenced 
in  1848.  The  walls  are  built  of  stone  from 
quarries  in  the  vicinity,  the  fronts,  how- 
ever, being  wholly  cased  with  Bath  stone. 
The  walls  of  entrance-hall,  principal  staircase, 
and  vestibule,  are  entirely  finished  in  Martin’s 
cement.  The  porticoes  of  the  two  fronts,  sup- 
ported by  full  and  three-quarter  columns,  with 
capitals  sculptured,  are  after  those  of  the  Corin- 
thian temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome.  The 
principal  staircase  leading  to  the  vestibule  con- 
sists of  two  flights  of  stone  steps  10  feet  iu  width, 


and  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  upper  flight 
there  is  an  arrangement  of  Doric  columns  and 
pilasters  supporting  an  entablature,  having 
niches  between  for  statues.  The  ceiling  is 
coved  and  panelled.  The  vestibule  is  above 
40  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  breadth, 
lighted  from  a dome  in  the  centre,  and  forms- 
the  approach  to  the  two  law  courts,  council- 
chamber,  judges’  rooms,  justices’  and  juries’ 
rooms,  and  barristers’  robing-rooms.  Under 
the  courts  are  the  various  offices  for  corporation 
officers,  local  Board  of  Health,  and  fire-proof 
muniment-rooms;  and  under  the  criminal- 
court  there  are  cells  for  prisoners.  The  whole 
of  the  works  were  erected  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor,  of  London,  by  Mr.  R.  Richards* 
of  Swansea. 

The  following  references  will  explain  the 
plan  of  the  building  : — - 

A Council-chamber. 

B Magistrates. 

C Judge. 

D Jury-box. 

E Witness. 

F Crier. 

G Counsel’s  table. 

H Dock. 

I Officer. 

J Public  gallery. 

K Gallery  for  jury  and  witnesses  in  waiting. 

L Gallery  for  magistrates. 

M Public  staircase. 

N Entrance-hall  and  principal  staircase.. 

O Consultation-room. 

P Lobby. 

Q Judge’s  room. 

R Jury’s  retiring-room. 

S Grand  jury  and  witnesses’  waiting-room. 

T Bar  robing-room. 

V Vestibule  , 

W Corridor  of  communication  for  the  public  be- 
tween the  two  courts. 


Building-works  in  Paris.— The  work 
of  demolition  is  going  on  rapidly  in  Paris. 
Battering-rams  are  letting  daylight  into  the 
filthy  courts  and  lanes  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  demolitions  for  prolonging  and  im- 
proving the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  St.  Jacques, 
are  going  on  rapidly.  The  demolition  of  these 
houses  has  brought  to  light  a Gothic  chapel  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 


SWANSEA  GUILDHALL  AND  ASSIZE  COURTS.- Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  Architect. 
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ART  APHORISMS.  BY  GOETHE* 

He  who,  at  present,  will  speak,  or  still  more 
discuss,  on  art,  ought  to  have  an  idea 
(Ahndung)  of  what  philosophy  has  done  in 
our’ days,  and  still  continues  to  do. 

He  who  will  reproach  an  author  with  obscu- 
rity, ought  first  to  look  into  his  own  self, 
dim  of  everything  there  be  quite  clear.  In  the 
whether  twilight,  even  a very  plain  hand 
becomes  unreadable. 

Reality  and  idea  cannot  be  separated,  un- 
less that  art  as  well  as  life  be  destroyed. 

When  artists  speak  of  reality  (nature),  they 
subsume  always  the  idea,  without  being  quite 
conscious  of  it. 

In  the  same  position  are  those  who  recom- 
mend, exclusively,  experience ; they  do  not 
consider  that  experience  is  only  half  of  the 
experience.  Just  as  what  strikes  uncultivated 
people  in  art-works  as  nature,  is  not  nature 
(exterior),  but  the  mind — internal  nature. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  world,  except  in 
relation  to  man  ; we  do  not  want  any  art  but 
that  which  is  a type  of  that  relationship. 

Search  within  yourselves  and  you  will  find 
all;  and  then  rejoicethatoutwardlylies, however 
you  may  call  it — a nature  which  says  yes  and 
amen  to  everything  which  you  have  found 
within  yourselves. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  learn  from  patterns  as 
from  nature. 

Many  things  have  been  long  discovered, 
•long  ago  found,  but  do  not  affect  the  world  ; 
they  may  affect  the  world  without  being  per- 
ceived ; operate,  yet  not  affect  the  whole ; 
which  is  the  cause  that  the  history  of  every 
discovery  has  to  battle  with  so  much  astound- 
ing mystery. 

Superior  aspirations,  even  if  not  accom- 
plished, are  more  praiseworthy  than  inferior 
•ones  in  all  their  success. (!) 

Art  reposes  on  a sort  of  religious  sentiment, 
— on  a deep,  indestructible  seriousness  (Ernst), 
wherefore  she  so  eagerly  combines  with  reli- 
gion. Religion  does  not  require  any  art-senti- 
ment, rep  >sing,  as  she  does,  on  her  own 
foundation ; but  she  can  neither  impart  art- 
sentiment  nor  the  taste  of  art. 


SOMETHING  WICKED.f' 

An  editorial  note  affixed  to  my  last  commu- 
nication, calls  me  to  order,  by  hinting  that  I 
indulge  in  a too  mediceval  strain  of  writing, 
and  express  myself  somewhat  more  vigorously, 
not  to  say  coarsely,  than  suits  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  modern  ears.  The  time  has 
been  when  grave  theologians,  and  sober  yet 
intemperate  controversialists, — for  to  suppose 
them  to  have  been  tipsy  would  be  horrible, — 
would  attack  each  other  like  so  many  Billings- 
gate drabs.  Those  were,  indeed,  glorious 
times  ! 

Having  confessed  to  some  tincture  of  medi- 
evalism of  a certain  sort  in  myself,  I proceed 
to  say  something  concerning  a different  spe- 
cies of  it,  and  one  which,  patronised  as  it  is, 
I am  disposed  to  deprecate.  What  I allude  to 
is,  that  Neo-mediavalism  in  architecture  and 
other  branches  of  art,  the  taste  for  which  is  so 
rife  among  us  at  the  present  day.  That  the 
re-introduction  of  the  various  mediaeval  styles 
— a sort  of  adoption,  by  the  way,  of  our  own 
ancestors, — has  done  much  for  the  historical 
study  of  Gothic  architecture  is  indisputable. 
Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  helped  to 
awaken  architecture  and  architects  out  of  that 
lethargic  tranquillity  and  comfortable  drowsi- 
ness in  which  they  were  lulled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  till  the 
halloo  ! of  antiquaries  first,  and  next  of  ecclesi- 
ologists,  roused  them  from  their  couch  of 
poppies.  We  were  then  forced  to  bestir  our- 
selves ; to  rub  our  eyes,  and  open  them  to 
what  we  had  previously  made  a merit  of 
ignoring.  Now,  so  far,  so  good  : what  is  to 
be  complained  of  is,  that  if  we  have  opened 
our  eyes,  it  is  only  to  look  in  one  direction, 
and  that  we  look  even  at  Gothic  architecture 
and  its  et-ccetera,  not  through  aesthetic,  but 
merely  through  archaeological  spectacles. 
Archaeology  is  certainly  a very  excellent  nurse 

_ * Translated,  for  the  first  time,  from  Posthumous  'Works. 
Vol.  TV.  p.  245.  12mo. 
t Just  like  a candle.— Printer's  Devil. 


— be  it  a wet  or  a dry  one  : the  mischief  is,  it  is 
one  which  would  keep  us  in  leading  strings  for 
ever.  Well-intentioned,  garrulous  old  creature 
as  it  is,  it  is  terribly  apprehensive  of  our 
proving  sad  “ naughty  children,”  should  we 
attempt  the  slightest  freak.  Then,  after  having 
set  us  a-roaring  by  a slap  from  its  pedagogue 
rod,  it  coaxes  us  again,  and  promises  that  if 
we  be  good  and  “ proper-behaved,”  we  shall 
have  plenty  of  nice  pretty  dates,  wherewith  to 
regale  ourselves.  Should  folks  here  call  me 
satirical,  I can  only  shrug  my  shoulders  and 
say  in  my  defence,  difficile  est  satyram  non 
scribere ; especially  in  these  days  of  Pre- 
Raffaelitism  and  other  strange  archseo-manias. 

But  come,  I will  endeavour  to  be  less  frolic- 
some in  my  remarks,  even  at  the  risk  of  grow- 
ing dull.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  becom- 
ing quite  prosy  all  at  once,  I plunge  then 
boldly  into  the  stream  of  rhyme  : — 

Let  whoso  to  true  artist  fame  aspires. 

Not  be  misled  by  mere  delusive  fires, 

Engendered  but  from  rottenness  and  damp  ; 

Nor  such  mistake  for  art’s  true  guiding  lamp. 

To  merely  antiquarian  lore  trust  not; 

For  archfeology  is  art’s  dry  rot; — 

At  least  oft  proves  so  ; and  at  last  ’tis  found 
That  art’s  decayed,  tho’  it  looks  quite  sound. 

Even  the  methods  we  adopt  to  stay 
Corruption,  serve  but  to  produce  decay  ; 

When  art,  its  former  genial  vigour  flown. 

Shows  neither  other  ages  nor  our  own ; 

Tricks  itself  out  in  antic  bygone  shapes. 

And  what  it  cannot  imitate,  it  apes. 

When,  reft  of  energy,  it  makes  a merit 
Of  arrant  mimicry,  devoid  of  spirit. 

The  worn-out  wardrobe  of  far  other  days 
To  copy,  seems  to  be  this  age’s  praise  ; 

And  so  to  keep  quite  to  its  models  true. 

It  copies  both  the  clothes  and  patches  too  ! 

Having  swum  across  the  stream, — and  very 
watery  stuff  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  allow 
that  it  is, — I am  once  more  on  the  terra-firma 
of  plain  prose.  Though  in  what  direction  I 
ought  to  turn  myself  first,  I hardly  know,  such 
a multiplicity  of  topics  present  themselves,  all 
drawing  different  ways.  Well,  then,  is  it 
for  me  — 

That  my  reader  hath  fallen  asleep. 

At  which  I most  surely  don’t  weep. 

Since  it  giveth  me  time  to  think  ’fore  I speak ; 

So,  whatever  it  prove,  it  must  keep 
Till  comes  round — or  else  square 
P’rhaps — auother  whole  week. 

And  so,  Mr.  Editor,  whate’er  may  say  U, 

That  is  what  certainly  sayeth  your  Q. 


A VOICE  FROM  ST.  GILES’S. 

FRESH  AIR. 

The  spring  is  with  us,  and  once  more 
Shall  summer  come  with  pleasant  hours ; 
And  earth,  unconscious  of  our  care, 

Once  more  be  gaily  clothed  with  flowers. 
E’en  now,  on  many  a sheltered  bank. 
Screened  from  each  frost  and  bitter  gale. 
The  violet  peeps,  ’midst  clustering  leaves, 
Or  feebly  gleams  the  primrose  pale. 

And  soon  shall  spring,  in  meadows  green. 
Drooping  her  head,  the  cowslip  fair; 
Whilst  in  each  lane,  the  hawthorn  sweet, 
Shall  cast  around  its  fragrance  rare. 

Yet  not  for  me,  nor  thousands  more. 

Do  these  sweet  joys,  the  flowers,  bloom  ; 
Unhappy  exiles,  from  their  love. 

Closed  within  this  living  tomb. 

For  us  no  rose  unfolds  its  leaves, — 

For  us  there  grow  no  lilies  fair  ; 

Nor  do  the  little  birds  for  us 
Fill  with  sweet  melody  the  air. 

Oh  ! ye  whose  lot  far  happier  cast. 

Permits  you,  free,  abroad  to  roam, — 

And  not  enchained  as  we  unto 

(Oh  that  it  might  be  called)  home ! 

Ye  who,  when  tired  with  labour's  toil, 

Or  sad,  perchance,  with  anxious  care. 

Can  seek  the  pleasant  woods  and  fields. 
Assured  of  peace  and  comfort  there : 

Your  sympathy  we  claim,  and  crave 
Your  pity,  for  our  lot  is  hard  ; 

Toiling  unceasingly,  and  yet 

From  these  dear  blessings  quite  debarred. 
Nor  these  alone  : for  closely  pent, 

Gloomy  and  narrow  courts  among, 

No  freshening  breezes  unto  us 

Can,  with  their  fragrance,  ever  come. 
Yea,  even  the  winds,  that  seem  at  will 
To  range  the  country,  far  and  wide. 
Laughing  restraint  and  law  to  scorn, 

Ever  find  entrance  here  denied. 


Yet,  though  we  never  more  may  see 
Or  press  the  grass  beneath  our  feet, — 

Oh ! might  not  this  one  gift  be  ours. 

To  breathe  the  air,  fresh,  pure,  and  sweet ! 
To  us ’t  would  be  a gift  indeed, 

A treasure  rich,  a mine  of  wealth, 

Bringing  to  soul  and  body  too, 

That  first  and  greatest  blessing — health. 
And  then,  perchance,  on  sunny  days, 

A breeze  would  from  the  country  come, — 
Laden  with  fragrance  from  the  fields. 

Where  once  was  placed  my  happy  home. 
Then,  as  the  light  wind  fanned  my  brow, 

Or  cooled  my  hot  and  burning  cheek, 

Unto  my  very  heart  it  would 
Sweet  words  of  peace  and  healing  speak. 
Each  care  would  lightened  be,  and  I, 

Of  half  my  weariness  beguiled. 

Might,  for  a few  short  minutes,  dream 
Once  more  I was  a happy  child. 

And,  heedless  of  the  walls  around, 

’Midst  childhood’s  scenes,  in  vision  rove, 
Through  pleasant  lanes  and  sunny  fields, 
Scenes  that  for  ever  I shall  love. 

And  though  the  visions  soon  were  fled, 

Long  should  its  influence  remain  ; 

Like  pleasant  twilight  round  me  shed, 
Soothing  each  gloomy  care  and  pain. 

Fellow  men,  if  this  might  be 
(Men  of  science  think  it  may). 

Give,  oh  give,  your  earnest  aid. 

And  that  without  delay. 

Grievous  ills  we  daily  meet. 

As  we  tread  life’s  thorny  road : 

Blessings  great  shall  rest  on  him 
Who  lightens  this  our  load. 

We  have  prayed  your  help,  and  now, 

Trusting  in  your  love,  we  wait : 

When  at  length  the  succour  comes. 

Oh  ! be  it  not  too  late  ! M.  A.  A. 


NOTES  OF  IRISH  BUILDING  WORKS. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be 
erected  in  Meath-street,  Dublin.  The  plan  is 
rectangular;  and  the  interior  dimensions  are, 
130  feet  in  length  by  53  feet  in  width.  At  the 
north-west  angle  is  a tower  and  baptistery, 
12  feet  6 inches  square,  exclusive  of  the  walls, 
which  are  5 feet  in  thickness.  This  tower  is 
lighted  by  two  large  windows  of  five  bays  each, 
with  perpendicular  tracery  in  the  heads,  and 
communicating  with  it  is  an  entrance  porch, 
11  feet  by  13  feet,  having  buttresses  at  the 
angles  terminated  by  a gable  and  a niche  with 
crocheted  canopy  central  between  two  lancet- 
headed window's  over  entrance  doorway,  which 
is  10  feet  4 inches  in  height,  with  tracery  in 
panels.  The  tower  is  flanked  by  deeply-hooded 
massive  buttresses ; and  in  the  interspaces  is 
an  arcade  9 feet  3 inches  in  height,  containing 
pedestals  for  figures,  surmounted  by  crocketed 
canopies.  Above  this  rises  a broach  spire, 
with  crocketed  pinnacles.  Total  height  of 
tower  and  spire  1/0  feet.  The  west  doorway 
of  nave  is  9 feet  in  width  by  15  feet  6 inches 
in  height,  is  deeply  recessed  in  wall,  with  clus- 
tered columns,  supporting  an  arch  with  label 
mouldings  and  tracery  in  the  spandrils.  The 
nave  is  100  feet  in  length  by  25  feet  in  width, 
and  separated  from  the  aisles  by  clustered 
piers  17  feet  6 inches  in  height,  placed  at 
intervals  of  16  feet,  carrying  a series  of  pointed 
arches  (with  hood  mouldings),  having  a rise  of 
9 feet.  In  each  aisle  are  three  confessionals, 
recessed  in  the  main  wall ; and  in  the  north 
and  south  elevations  entrance  doorways  are 
provided.  At  the  eastern  extremity  is  the 
chancel  with  three  altars.  Over  the  principal 
altar  is  a window  16  feet  in  width  by  30  feet  in 
height,  consisting  of  seven  lights,  with  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  of  the  Flowing  Decorated 
period ; and  immediately  opposite,  at  the 
western  side,  is  a window  35  feet  in  height, 
with  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular  style.  At 
the  south-eastern  angle  is  the  sacristy,  20  feet 
by  12  feet  6 inches,  communicating  with  aisles 
and  chapels,  and  having  a private  entrance, 
with  staircase  leading  to  apartments  over- 
head. The  chancel  is  enclosed  by  an  arch 
with  a rise  of  14  feet,  resting  on  piers  2 7 feet 
4 inches  in  height.  The  aisles  are  lighted  by 
a series  of  equilateral  and  circular  wheel  win- 
dows alternately  (with  hood  mouldings  and 
flowing  tracery)  placed  immediately  under  the 
eave  course,  23  feet  from  the  ground  line, 
between  buttresses.  Central  over  these,  at  a 
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height  of  about  32  feet,  are  the  clerestory  win- 
dows of  two  lights,  with  Perpendicular  tracery. 
The  total  height,  to  wall  plate,  is  42  feet 
6 inches  ; to  ridge,  58  feet.  The  roof  of  nave 
consists  of  open  timber  work,  with  moulded 
ribs  in  three  thicknesses,  and  having  framed 
trusses  resting  on  moulded  corbels  10  feet 
2 inches  deep,  at  distances  of  16  feet,  and  im- 
mediately central  over  piers  : the  purlins  are 
moulded  on  one  side.  In  the  spandrils  of  the 
trusses  is  Gothic  tracery.  The  roofs  of  aisles 
are  also  open,  and  are  composed  of  framed 
trusses,  with  a cross  strut  and  tracery  in  the 
spandrils.  The  west  elevation  will  face  Meath- 
street ; and  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the 
erection  of  the  church  will  probably  be  about 
8,000Z.  or  9,000/.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  the 
architect. 

A new  bank  is  to  be  erected  at  Cookstown, 
according  to  designs  by  Mr.  Jackson,  archi- 
tect, Belfast.  The  front  will  be  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  of  cut  stone. 

New  schools  are  to  be  erected  at  Pallas- 
green,  for  which  the  necessary  drawings  have 
been  furnished  by  Mr.  James  Pain,  architect. 

The  directors  of  the  Killarney  Junction 
Railway  intend  lighting  the  town  with  gas. 

A Presbyterian  church  is  in  progress  of 
erection  in  Antrim. 

The  Waterford  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
union  guardians  have  held  a meeting  lately, 
which  was  numerously  attended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  steps  towards  the  establishment 
of  a beet  sugar  factory  near  the  town.  Mr. 
Sproule  attended,  on  the  part  of  the  company, 
and  gave  all  the  requisite  information  respect- 
ing the  growth  of  beet  sugar.  The  proposed 
outlay  is  10,000/.  The  factory  at  Mount- 
mellick  cost  upwards  of  8,000/. 

Messrs.  Ormond  and  Meade  have  been 
declared  contractors  for  the  works,  to  be  exe- 
cuted at  the  Cork  Corn  Exchange,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Munster  exhibition. 


THE  DOMESTIC  USE  OF  GAS. 

Sir, — Upon  reading  the  article,  “British 
Polytechnic  Fire,”  in  No.  478  of  your  scientific 
yet  amusing  periodical,  I was  struck  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  uproot  the  monopoly  in 
coals,  and  that  Wallsend  of  every  description 
would  no  longer  be  a precious  commodity. 
Gas  in  every  poor  man’s  room  was  vividly 
before  my  eyes.  Upon  ruminating,  however, 
as  I am  wont  to  do,  upon  improbable  schemes, 

I bethought  myself  that,  “ as  we  must  catch 
the  hare  before  we  can  cook  it,”  so  we  must 
get  the  gas  before  we  can  set  fire  to  it,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  its  culinary  powers. 

Now  I consider  this  the  gist  of  the  scheme, 
the  turning-point  of  its  adaptation  to  domestic 
use. 

The  expense,  however,  of  laying  on  gas 
generally  in  our  houses,  will,  I fear,  be  a bar 
to  its  universal  use  for  domestic  purposes. 
The  rich  may  enjoy  it,  but  how  are  they  who 
find  it  no  easy  matter,  by  the  most  rigid 
economy,  to  keep  a house  over  their  heads, 
to  encounter  the  primary  expense  of  pipes 
from  the  main,  pipes  to  the  kitchen,  pipes  to 
the  various  apartments  requiring  fire  or  light. 
Oh  ! the  gasfitter’s  bill  ? Do,  Sir,  enlighten 
my  mind  upon  this  point.  A Suburban. 

***  As  the  ideas  of  our  “ Suburban  ” cor- 
respondent, who  probably  sighs  for  water- 
pipes  no  less  than  for  gas  mains  and  branches, 
may  represent  the  doubts  of  many  more  on 
the  subject  of  the  domestic  use  of  gas,  whether 
for  lighting  or  for  heating  the  poor  man’s 
dwelling,  we  will  try  to  enlighten  his  mind  on 
this  point.  He  is  one  of  those  despondent 
geniuses,  we  fear,  who,  had  he  lived  under  the 
ancient  draw-well  system,  would  have  regarded 
the  project  of  supplying  houses  of  every  class 
in  towns  with  water  through  pipes  as  a very 
“ improbable”  scheme.  Yet  private  dwellings 
of  all  ranks  have  been  so  supplied,  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  water  companies,  and  partly 
at  the  expense  of  the  landlords — both  of  whom 
must  have  at  length  found  it  for  their  private 
and  particular  interests  to  do  so.  Let  our  cor- 
respondent be  consoled  and  comforted  : every 
practicable  scheme  must  have  a beginning,  how- 
ever late  in  the  day,  and  so  must  the  domestic 
use  of  gas.  But  more  than  all  this,  the 


domestic  use  of  gas  has  already  had  a begin- 
ning, and  London  is  in  this  respect  as  far 
behind  some  other  towns  throughout  the 
country  as  its  “ suburban  ” districts  are  behind 
it  so  far  as  regards  water-pipes  and  gas  ones. 
In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  there  are  hundreds 
of  workmen’s  dwellings  already  fitted  up  with 
gas  pipes  and  burners  for  light,  and  why  not 
for  heat,  so  soon  as  the  latter  can  be  shown 
to  be  cheap  enough  and  efficient  for  such  a 
purpose?  As  it  is,  the  fittings  are  all  up  when 
the  poor  man  enters  his  dwelling : all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  pay  for  the  article  he  consumes. 
On  the  south-east  coast  of  England,  too,  and 
elsewhere  through  the  country,  the  domestic 
use  of  gas,  on  similar  principles,  is  already 
extending,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  rank 
amongst  “ improbable  schemes.”  As  for  the 
supposed  decline  of  the  coal  interest,  we  leave 
that  to  the  coalowners. 


THE  SHOP  SUN-BLIND  NUISANCE. 

Ever  and  anon  complaints  are  forwarded  to 
us  as  to  the  dangerous  and  intolerable  nature 
of  this  nuisance.  We  have  just  had  two  such 
complaints,  one  from  a district  surveyor,  who 
points  attention  to  the  rather  unaccountable 
circumstance  that  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Act  appears  to  ignore  the  existence  of  sun- 
blinds  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  passed  in 
those  antiquated  times  when  leafy  branches 
were  the  only  sun-blinds  used  by  our  savage 
ancestors  by  way  of  parasol  or  palanquin.  The 
surveyor,  however,  is  not  quite  sure  but  that 
these  nuisances  might  be  brought  under  the 
head  of  projections  extending  over  the  public 
way,  and  so  be  swept  off  altogether  as  an 
irregularity.  Formal  complaints  have  been 
made  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  by  personal 
sufferers,  as  he  himself  has  been,  and  he  could 
not  do  a more  grateful  service  to  the  public 
than  to  bring  them  under  the  power  of  the 
Act;  for  the  clause  of  10  & 11  Viet.  (July 
22nd,  1S47)  for  regulating  the  police  of  towns, 
namely  clause  28,  appears  to  be  a dead  letter, 
having  probably  been  altogether  overlooked  by 
the  police  authorities.  Let  us  once  more  draw 
their  special  attention  to  that  clause.  It  enacts 
“ that  every  person  who,  to  the  obstruction, 
annoyance,  or  danger  of  passengers,  places 
any  blind,  shade,  covering,  awning,  or  other 
projection  over  or  along  any  footway  (unless  at 
least  eight  feet  in  height  in  every  part  thereof 
from  the  ground)  shall  be  liable  to  a penalty  of  j 
forty  shillings  for  each  offence .”  Here  is  a 
plentiful  field  of  profit  for  some  of  that 
not  much  esteemed  class  of  men,  the  in- 
formers, at  least  if  a share  of  the  “ forty 
shillings  ” be  legally  theirs;  and,  at  all  events, 
surely  the  police  ought  to  see  to  it  without  loss 
of  time.  Instead  of  being  eight  feet  clear  of 
the  pavements  most  of  them  are  not  much 
more  than  five  feet.  We  fear  that  some  hur- 
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Rudimentary  Astronomy ; with  illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  Robert  Main,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 
First  Assistant  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich.  Weale,  High  Holbom.  1852. 
This  perspicuous  volume  belongs  to  the  series 
of  rudimentary  scientific  works  published  by 
Mr.  Weale,  and  which  must  now  constitute  a 
goodly  little  library.  Besides  the  motive  that 
must  have  induced  the  publisher  to  add  a 
treatise  on  Astronomy,  the  author  in  this 
work  has  taken  a course  which  has  enabled 
him  to  steer  clear,  as  far  as  possible,  of  other 
elementary  treatises,  more  particularly  of  a 
descriptive  order,  by  making  his  own  more 
explanatory  than  descriptive. 

The  Practice  of  Embanking  Lands  from  the 
Sea.  By  John  Wiggins,  F.G.S.  Land 
Agent  and  Surveyor.  Parts  I.  and  II. 
Weale,  High  Holborn.  1852. 

This  volume,  though  uniform  with  the  pre- 
ceding in  appearance,  is  not  a mere  rudimentary 
treatise  for  beginners.  It  contains  much  in- 
structive matter  of  use  to  practical  men,  as 
well  as  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  nature 
of  sea-banks  and  the  reclamation  of  lands 
from  the  sea,  and  whose  attention  may  be 
drawn  to  the  subject,  either  from  the  nature 
of  their  property,  or  with  a view  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  capital.  The  subject  is  one 
of  considerable  importance,  and  good  may  be 
expected  to  result  from  the  publication  of  this 
treatise. 


iHt^cclIancn. 

Improvements  in  Broadway,  New 
York. — The  principal  improvements  at  pre- 
sent going  on  here  appear  to  be  in  hotels  and 
confectioners’  shops.  The  Metropolitan  Hotel 
is  in  an  advanced  state  of  progress.  It  will 
have  214  windows  fronting  the  street.  The 
marble  front  of  the  St.  Nicholas  is  finished, 
and  is  said  to  produce  a fine  effect,  were  it  not 
that  the  immense  mass  of  rough  red  bricks, 
forming  the  sides  of  the  building,  do  not 
harmonize  with  the  white  marble  front.  Paint 
or  piaster  the  Home  Journal  thinks,  is  much 
wanted,  and  is,  perhaps,  intended.  There  is 
several  months’  work  still  to  be  done  to  this 
edifice.  The  St.  Denis,  a quaint,  original-look- 
ing building,  opposite  Grace  Church,  is  ap- 
proaching completion.  The  cornices  and  other 
settings-off  are  made  not  of  stone,  as  they 
seem,  but  of  a new  and  peculiar  composition 
of  sand  and  cement.  It  is,  in  fact,  sand  made 
over  again  into  stone.  There  is  one  drawback 
to  the  utility  of  this  composition — it  will  melt 
and  run  like  molasses  at  a temperature  of  212 
degrees  ! The  St.  Denis,  therefore,  would  pre- 
sent a singular  appearance  after  a fire  ; but  as 
the  new  material  is  used  only  as  ornament, 
and  nowhere  as  a support,  it  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  the  safety  of  the  building.  The 
hotels  now  in  construction  will  be  capable  of 
accommodating  scarcely  less  than  2,000  people  j 
but  they  will  relieve  the  pressure  only  tem- 
porarily. Mr.  Astor,  it  is  rumoured,  intends  to 
erect  a very  large  hotel  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth- 
street  and  Broadway.  Mr.  Monot,  of  the 
New  York  Hotel,  proposes  to  build  another 
house  of  great  extent  at  the  corner  of 
Twenty-third-street,  on  the  site  of  “ Corporal 
Thompson’s.”  And  Mr.  Lafarge  intends  to 
construct  a hotel,  larger  than  either,  on  ground 
adjoining  Bond-street  House,  having  a front 
on  Broadway,  Amity,  and  Mercer-streets.  The 
building  will  be  commenced  shortly  after  the 
1st  of  May.  There  are  also  various  other 
enterprises  of  the  same  character  in  agitation. 

The  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  so  long  the 

one  venerable  feature  of  Broadway,  the  old- 
fashioned  walls  of  which  the  fire  last  year  did 
not  injure,  is  nearly  ready  again  for  service. 
The  exterior  has  undergone  slight  alterations, 
which  impart  to  the  old  church  a somewhat 

lighter  aspect. The  Home  Journal  com- 

i plains  of  the  telegraph  posts  which  run  along 
Broadway,  and  of  the  homo-ducts,  as  he  calls 
them,  erected  by  builders  over  street  cellars,  in 
progress  of  formation.  Broadway,  he  remarks, 
is  always  to  be,  but  never  is,  finished.  The  Russ 
pavement  is  spreading. 


[ ried  passenger  must  be  felled  like  an  ox,  how- 
' ever,  ere  this  increasing  nuisance  be  effectually 
put  down. 

Lecture  at  Inverness  on  Architec- 
ture.— Mr.  Mackenzie,  of  Elgin,  architect,  on 
Friday  in  week  before  last,  delivered  a lecture 
on  architecture  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Inverness  Mechanics’  Institution,  in  the 
Academy-hall  there.  In  the  concluding  part 
of  his  lecture,  Mr.  Mackenzie  made  some  re- 
marks in  vindication  of  his  own  profession 
from  some  of  the  aspersions  too  commonly 
thrown  on  it.  If  the  architects  of  the  present 
day,  he  said,  were  allowed,  like  the  monks  of 
the  mediaeval  ages,  years  to  mature  their  con- 
ceptions, and  were  hampered  by  no  considera- 
tions of  expense,  they  would  produce  build- 
ings which  would  vie  with,  if  they  did  not 
surpass,  those  which  now  attracted  so  much 
admiration ; but  when  they  had  no  voice  in 
the  selection  of  a site, — when  they  were  tied 
down  to  a particular  style, — when  the  period 
allotted  them  for  the  preparation  of  their  plans 
was  grudgingly  extended  to  a few  months, — 
and  when  the  whole  sum  to  which  they  were 
restricted  did  not  amount  to  what  would  for- 
merly have  been  expended  in  the  formation  of 
a window, — he  did  not  see  how  any  very  mag- 
nificent results  could  be  hoped  for. 
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Self-support  of  Able-bodied  Pau- 
pers.— The  mitigation  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  unemployed  poor  by  obliging 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  for  them- 
selves both  food  and  raiment,  in  place  of  idly 
wasting  an  immense  force  of  muscle  and 
sinew  throughout  the  country,  while  the  em- 
ployed, the  industrious,  and  the  well-doing  are 
made  to  support  that  force  in  idleness,  is  a 
subject  which  common  sense  seems  at  length 
to  be  forcing  on  the  attention  of  the  rate- 
payers throughout  the  country,  in  spite  of  all 
the  fine-spun  arguments  against  it,  mainly 
based  on  the  dread  of  socialistic  results, — as 
if  labour  and  self-support,  in  the  place  of  idle 
dependance  on  others,  were  likely,  when 
added,  as  a test,  to  the  degradation  of  pau- 
perism, to  induce  the  industrious,  and  self- 
respecting,  self-dependant  artisan,  to  turn 
pauperism  into  Socialism  ! And  even  although 
Socialism  were  identified  with  pauperism,  what 
worse  mischief  to  Socialism  could  we  wish 
than  that  it  should  be  subject  to  such  a degra- 
dation, and  be  hence  despised  by  every  self- 
respecting  workman  ? The  reproductive  em- 
ployment of  pauper  labour,  which  we  have  long 
advocated,  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  and  others,  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, at  Manchester,  where  steps  are 
being  taken  to  induce  such  a change  in  the 
poor-law  or  its  administration  as  to  employ 
paupers  on  remunerative  labour.  The  Rev. 
T.  R.  Bentley,  M.A.  incumbent  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s, Manchester,  at  a meeting  lately  held 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  petitions  to  Par- 
liament and  the  Poor-law  Board,  observed  that 
he  had  consulted  the  earliest  statutes  that  had 
been  passed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
without  going  further  back  than  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth,  he  had  found  that  they  all  contained 
provisions  for  setting  the  able-bodied  to  work, 
in  lieu  of  the  assistance  afforded  to  them.  He 
did  not  find  any  mention  of  “reproductive  ” 
work,  but  this  omission  could  be  accounted  for 
by  the  presumption  that  our  ancestors  never 
contemplated  anything  else  than  profitable 
labour,  and  hence  there  was  no  necessity  for 
particularly  specifying  its  quality.  The  statute 
in  question  expressly  stated  that  the  officers 
entrusted  with  its  administration  should  pro- 
vide flax,  hemp,  and  other  stuff,  with  which  to 
set  the  people  to  work.  The  Poor-Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  which  was  passed  in  1834,  did  not 
repeal  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  but  merely 
changed  the  officers.  Therefore,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  principle  of  the  statutes  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  not  foreign  to  the 
introduction  and  prosecution  of  remunerative 
“pauper”  labour.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  then, 
that  a compulsory  return  will  speedily  be 
made  to  the  spirit  of  our  old  poor-law,  which 
thus  appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the 
letter  of  the  new,  as  well  as  with  its  spirit  and 
intention. 

The  Engineering  Dispute.  — Two  of 
the  “ amalgamated  engineers  ” were  brought 
up  last  week  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  on 
a charge  of  intimidation,  brought  by  an  engi- 
neer’s labourer  in  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field.  After  evidence  had  been 
taken,  Mr.  Norton,  the  magistrate,  said  it  was 
clear  that  the  evidence  of  the  complainant  did 
not  bring  the  case  within  the  terms  of  the 
Combination  Act,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  they  had  in  a great  measure  provoked  the 
treatment  they  had  experienced,  by  reason  of 
their  having  called  after  the  defendants,  and 
acted  offensively  towards  them,  after  having 
parted  peaceably.  He  should  not,  therefore, 
send  the  case  to  the  sessions,  but  impose  a 
fine  of  20s.  each  and  the  cost  of  the  warrant, 
or,  in  default,  to  stand  committed  to  prison  for 
twenty-one  days  each.  The  fines  were  imme- 
diately paid,  and  the  defendants  at  once  dis- 
charged. 

Architectural  Lectures. — Mr.  Kerr 
is  to  lecture  on  architecture  at  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institution,  on  the  28th  of  April 
and  the  three  Wednesdays  following.  The 
first  lecture  will  treat  of  the  general  question  ; 
the  second,  of  the  history  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; the  third,  of  the  history  from 
that  epoch  to  the  present  day;  and  the  fourth 
and  last,  of  the  present  principles  of  design 
and  criticism  practically. 


On  “ The  Value  of  Engineering 
Estimates.” — The  Liverpool  Journal  of  the 
10th  inst.  contains  an  article  on  this  subject, 
with  special  reference  to  the  probable  cost  of 
the  Rivington  Pike  Waterworks  for  Liverpool., 
and  exemplified  by  the  cases  of  the  Birken- 
head Docks,  Grimsby  Dock,  Holyhead  Har- 
bour, &c.  It  is  calculated  that  the  real  cost 
of  the  Rivington  Pike  scheme  will  be  swollen 
into  millions  in  place  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  as  originally  estimated.  That  the 
original  estimates  for  the  Birkenhead  Docks 
are  less  than  half  what  the  actual  cost  of  these 
docks  will  be.  That  the  original  estimate  for 
the  Great  Grimsby  Docks  was  422,8 761. ; 
whereas  574,104 1.  have  already  been  expended, 
and  200,000/.  will  be  required  to  complete 
them ; while,  nevertheless,  the  promised  dock 
comprises  only  40  acres  in  place  of  100.  That 
the  real  cost  of  Holyhead  harbour  of  refuge  is 
more  likely  to  be  2,000,000/.  than  628,080/. 
the  original  estimate,  and  to  take  10  years 
than  6.  The  responsibility  of  a good  deal  of 
these  discrepancies  is  laid  on  the  shoulders  of 
Mr.  Rendel,  as  engineer,  and  of  Mr.  R.  Ste- 
phenson, as  referee.  “ We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing,” concludes  the  Journal,  “ to  depreciate 
the  benefit  the  country  may  derive  from  en- 
gineering skill  and  ability,  often  evinced  in 
the  successful  completion  of  most  difficult 
tasks;  but  we  do  say  that  estimates  ought  to 
tally  more  than  they  do  with  the  actual  cost, 
otherwise  it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  have  any 
estimates  at  all ; whilst  to  those  who  embark 
their  money  on  the  faith  of  engineering  esti- 
mates the  consequences  are  most  disastrous. 
A sum  of  money  is  raised  to  complete  a work 
that  is  expected  to  realise  a certain  amount  of 
revenue.  Before  the  work  is  half  done  the 
estimate  is  doubled;  preference  bond,  or  some 
such  arrangement  is  required,  and  the  original 
subscriber  is  left  penniless.  Well  may  con- 
tractors and  engineers  grow  rich,  whilst  their 
constituents  are  their  dupes.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  a system  more  dishonest  or  disgrace- 
ful than  the  one  we  are  now  commenting 


upon.’ 


The  Dumfries  New  Prison.  — This 
edifice  is  now  completed,  and  the  principal 
portion  occupied.  The  smaller  and  more 
recently  built  wing  is  still  vacant.  “ It  is  un- 
mistakeably  ugly,”  says  the  Dumfries  Courier, 
“ and  ought  never  to  have  been  erected  on  its 
present  site.  From  some  points  the  edifice 
has  rather  an  imposing  effect;  otherwise  it  is 
an  eyesore  and  a blot  on  the  appearance  of  the 
burgh.  No  one  will  blame  the  architect  of  the 
Dumfries  Prison  for  giving  it  a seducing  aspect 
to  the  criminally  disposed  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  interior  arrangements,  however, 
have  been  skilfully  planned,  and  well  exe- 
cuted.” The  building  runs  along  the  south 
side  of  Buccleuch-street  for  about  150  feet, 
and  the  greater  portion  is  26  feet  wide.  It  is’ 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  eastern  end  being 
for  female  prisoners,  the  western  for  males,  the 
one  being  about  three  times  the  size  of  the 
other,  while  the  third  part,  which  stands  be- 
twixt the  other  two,  affords  rooms  for  the 
occupation  of  officials  and  other  purposes : 
this  portion  is  about  10  feet  broader  than  the 
wings  on  each  side.  The  whole  range  of 
building  is  five  stories  in  height.  The  only 
openings  to  the  front  are  the  doors,  and  the 
necessary  absence  of  any  windows  in  the  great 
extent  of  the  front  wall  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  heavy  aspect  of  the  building. 

GlasgowArchitectural  Association. 
— In  the  economy  of  this  association  the  pre- 
paration and  exhibition  of  competition  designs 
forms  one  of  the  more  prominent  elements. 
Scarcely  had  the  association  been  constituted, 
when  premiums  towards  this  purpose  were 
offered  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Rochead,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  local  architects.  The  drawings  for  the 
subject  proposed  by  Mr.  Wilson — “ The  best 
design  for  a Presbyterian  place  of  worship,  not 
in  the  Gothic  style,”  have  been  recently  exhi- 
bited, and  the  judges  on  their  merits,  Messrs. 
Rhind,  Wilson,  and  Rochead,  have  awarded 
the  premium  to  Mr.  John  Thomson;  and  in 
consideration  of  superior  merit  adjudged  a 
further  premium  to  Mr.  James  Hamilton, 
draughtsman  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, Bothwell-street. 


Lecture  on  Glass  Manufacture. — 
One  of  the  recent  “ Exhibition  Lectures  ” 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  was  on 
glass,  by  Professor  George  Shaw,  of  Queen’s 
College,  Birmingham.  The  lecturer,  after 
describing  the  chemical  components  of  the 
materials  of  glass,  or  the  “ silicates,” 
pointed  out  how  the  various  kinds  of  glass 
were  produced  by  different  mixtures  of  sili- 
cates. Thus,  a mixture  of  silicate  of  alum  and 
of  potass,  or  soda,  produced  a glass  which  re- 
sisted the  action  of  acids,  but  was  fusible  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  lecturer  then  described 
the  processes  of  fusion,  cleansing,  annealing, 
&c.  and  proceeded  to  notice  the  different 
branches  of  the  manufacture,  and  first,  sheet 
glass.  The  glass  used  for  glazing,  he  observed, 
was  of  two  kinds,  crown  glass  and  spread 
glass — the  method  of  producing  each  of  which 
he  explained,  referring  for  illustration  to  the 
specimens  sent  to  the  Exhibition  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  Mr.  Hartley,  Messrs.  Swinburne,  and 
others.  In  purity  of  colour  and  beauty  of 
surface,  he  observed,  the  English  manufac- 
turers must  yield  the  palm  to  those  on  the 
continent,  though  for  all  purposes  of  utility 
our  glass  was  equally  good.  In  speaking  of 
the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  he  referred  to 
the  specimens  of  prisms  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
explained  the  method  of  cutting,  polishing, 
and  engraving  glass.  There  was  great  diffi- 
culty in  producing  large  masses  of  crown  glass 
of  uniform  texture,  but  Messrs.  Chance  had 
recently  hit  on  a method  whereby  they  were 
successful  in  furnishing  glass  of  this  quality 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  science.  The 
common  colours  of  glass  were  produced  by 
metallic  oxides.  Sometimes  the  colour  was 
made  to  permeate  the  whole  body  of  the  glass  : 
at  others,  only  the  surface  was  coloured,  thus 
enabling  the  workman  to  remove  it  in  some 
parts  and  substitute  other  colours.  In  no 
branch  of  art  had  the  Exhibition  more  fully 
answered  its  design  than  in  the  illustration  it 
had  afforded  of  the  various  means  of  producing 
painted  windows.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  plain  glass  was  only  susceptible  of 
two  or  three  colours,  the  remainder  could  only 
be  produced  by  means  of  enamel,  which  im- 
paired the  transparency.  The  Exhibition  had 
done  great  service  in  demonstrating  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  ever  producing  real  pictures  in 
glass,  if  its  transparency  was  to  be  maintained  ; 
but  it  had  also  shown  that  no  material  was 
better  adapted  for  presenting  the  conventional 
forms  of  heraldry,  or  the  easy  designs  in  which 
consisted  the  symbols  of  mediaeval  art. 

St.  Alban’s  Archaeological  Society. 
—A  quarterly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held" 
at  the  town  hall,  St.  Alban’s,  on  Wednesday 
week.  In  the  absence  of  the  president  (Earl 
of  Verulam),  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  the  rector 
of  St.  Alban’s,  took  the  chair.  The  secretary 
reported  an  interchange  of  courtesies  and  pub- 
lications with  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, and  the  chairman  presented  a copy,  in 
colours,  of  a fresco,  recently  discovered  in  the 
abbey,  representing  a mitred  ecclesiastic.  A 
bulla  found  near  the  abbey,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Pope.  John  XXIII.  was  the  subject  of 
some  discussion.  Mr.  Evans  produced  some 
Celtic  antiquities,  found  in  Herts;  and  read 
some  remarks,  also  transmitted  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  on  the  subject  of  the  bulla 
above  mentioned.— Mr.  Shirley  Brooks  read  a 
paper  on  the  Literature  of  English  Epitaphs. 

He  reviewed  the  history  of  these  incriptions", 
and  concluded  by  urging  that  an  improvement 
in  our  present  style  of  epitaph  writing  would 
only  be  effected  by  the  subject  being  con- 
tinually raised  at  meetings  like  that  he  ad- 
dressed; and  recommended  members  of  arche- 
ological societies  to  take  special  note  of  any 
single  instance  of  good  or  bad  epitaph  writing 
which  came  under  their  knowledge,  and  to 
maks  it  the  subject  of  public  comment.  The 
audience  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  ladies. 

Statue  of  Napoleon. — The  large  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  modelled 
by  M.  de  Nieuwerkerke  for  the  city  of  Lyons, 
is  to  be  cast  in  bronze  at  one  operation,  by 
MM.  Eck  and  Durand.  The  pedestal  of  this 
statue  is,  for  the  present,  placed  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Invalides. — Galignani. 
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Turn-out  of  Brickmakers. — At  Preston 
the  working  brickmakers  have  struck  work  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  of  the  masters  to 
enlarge  the  moulds  and  exact  the  usual  tallies 
without  increasing  the  wages.  The  men  also, 
it  appears,  require  the  restoration  of  sixpence 
per  thousand,  taken  from  them  at  a time  of 
depression.  “ As  for  the  sixpence  on  the 
thousand,  taken  off  before,”  says  a corres- 
pondent of  the  Preston  Guardian , “we  sub- 
mitted to  it  in  consequence  of  promises  made 
that  it  should  be  added  when  times  mended, 
and  we  now  think  the  time  has  come  when 
their  promises  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  But  they 
threaten  to  reduce  us  to  starvation  by  ma- 
chinery. A Pharaoh  of  old  once  cruelly  op- 
pressed the  brickmakers,  but  a just  Providence 
showed  him  and  posterity  the  wages  due  to 
hardness  of  heart.  Depend  upon  it,  such  pro- 
ceedings as  these  will  soon  cause  a severer 
struggle  than  was  ever  yet  known  betwixt 
labour  and  capital.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
our  masters  will  duly  consider  our  reasonable 
demands,  and  peace  and  comfort  may  again  be 
our  lot.”  Some  of  the  employers,  it  seems, 
have  consented  to  the  terms  of  the  men,  but 
most  of  them  have  “ determined  to  resist  all 
dictation  on  either  point  from  the  men.”  If 
the  circumstances  be  rightly  represented, 
it  would  appear  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “ dictation  ” may  be  grossly  misapplied. 
When  masters  “ dictate  ” oppressive  and 
unjust  terms  to  the  men,  who  are  chiefly  to 
blame  but  the  masters  themselves  for  the 
attempt  of  the  men  to  protect  their  interests 
from  such  oppression  and  injustice  by  countrr 
“ dictation  ?”  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
complain  of  “ dictation  ” on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  suggest  how  they  are  to  protect  their 
humble,  but  to  them  all-important,  interests 
from  the  rapacity  of  greedy  and  unjust  task- 
masters while  still  maintaining  that  due  sub- 
ordination so  essential  to  the  interests  both  of 
employers  and  employed. 

Destruction  of  Works  of  Art  at 
Boston,  United  States.— A gallery  con 
taining  between  GOO  and  700  pictures,  a large 
number  of  statuettes,  portraits  of  artists,  &c. 
and  valued  at  40,000f.  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  burning  of  the  Fremont  Temple  in  Boston. 
The  collection  belonged  to  Mr.Thomas Thomp- 
son, and  was  tbe  fruit  of  twenty  years  accu- 
mulation. It  would  have  been  but  ordinary 
prudence  to  have  expended  even  a few  of  the 
thousands  laid  out  on  such  a collection  in  the 
adoption  of  efficient  precautions  against  fire. 
In  the  present  instance  the  treasure  was  not 
even  insured.  It  is  said  to  have  contained 
many  originals, — by  Titian,  Guido,  Murillo, 
Cuyp,  Lely,  Vandyck,  Reynolds,  and  other 
masters. 

Kent  Dispensary  Competition. — It 
has  been  my  misfortune  to  read  many  disgust- 
ing “ competition  ” advertisements  in  The 
Builder;  but  I think  that  which  appears, 
alone  in  its  glory,  in  your  impression  of  the 
10th,  caps  them  all.  If  the  profession  is  to 
“ eat  dirt,”  a most  eligible  opportunity  now 
presents  itself  for  indulging  in  such  a propen- 
sity ; and  in  the  event  of  any  response  being 
made  to  the  elaborated  and  tempting  invitation 
of  “Mr.  Charles  J.  Cartarr,  secretary  (by 
order),”  I would  beg  permission  to  offer  that 
gentleman  my  congratulations  on  being  the 
enviable  instrument  of  converting  “architects  ” 
into  "snobs.” — R.  Iv.  P. 

Metropolitan  Improvement. — A cor- 
respondent, “ G.  H.”  wishes  attention  to  be 
drawn  to  the  state  of  various  at  present  waste 
spaces  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as 
at  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  the  corner  of 
Cheapside,  Stamford-street,  and  the  site  of  the 
Fleet  Prison.  Mr.  Pearson’s  new  scheme,  he 
remarks,  appears  to  keep  Victoria-street; 
Holborn,  from  progressing.  The  subject  is 
one  which  concerns  the  beauty  of  the  town, 
the  increase  of  property,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people  ; and  it  is  strange  indeed  that  valuable 
sites  such  as  these  should  so  long  remain 
empty,  waiting  for  the  carrying  out  of  public 
improvements.  Such  a circumstance  actually 
justifies  the  running  up  of  all  sorts  of  new  and 
irregular  buildings  in  inconvenient  positions 
rather  than  throw  them  into  projected  improve- 
ments so  long  in  being  carried  out. 


Position  of  Organs. — Dr.  Wesley,  the 
organist  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  has  addressed 
a letter  to  the  Salisbury  Journal  in  reference  to 
an  announcement  of  its  being  the  intention  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury  to  remove 
the  organ  from  the  choir-screen  to  the  side  of 
the  choir  of  their  cathedral.  “The  profession 
to  which  I belong,”  he  says,  “ being  rarely 
consulted  on  such  a subject,  and  knowing 
well,  as  I do,  that  such  a step  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  musical  effect,  I take  this  means  of 
expressing  my  opinion,  that  not  only  is  the 
effect  of  an  organ  injured  by  being  placed  at 
the  side  instead  of  the  centre  of  a cathedral, 
but  the  choir  service  also  suffers  in  various 
ways.”  The  writer  quotes  a letter  from  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell  in  support  of  his  ideas  on 
this  subject. 

Pipe  Drainage.— The  propriety  of  using 
earthenware  pipes  for  drainage  has  been 
violently  impugned,  and  the  Board  of  Health 
recommendations  of  them  objected  to,  in  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  where  a paper 
on  the  subject  is  to  be  read  shortly,  that  will 
probably  excite  some  discussion. 

Wax  Chandlers’  Company’s  Compe- 
tition.— Allow  me  to  inform  “Verax,”  one 
of  your  correspondents  some  weeks  old,  that 
the  Court  of  the  Wax  Chandlers’  Company 
wisely  took  the  precaution  of  having  a pro- 
fessional adviser,  in  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  to  aid  them 
in  coming  to  an  equitable  decision.  From 
among  upwards  of  forty  designs  submitted 
to  them  for  their  new  hall,  they  ultimately 
came  to  the  resolution  of  choosing  three  de- 
signs belonging  to  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  J.  Peyton 
and  Mr.  Jos.  James,  respectively,  who  were 
to  receive  the  three  premiums  named  in  the 
advertisement. — A Subscriber. 


TENDERS 

For  building  two  second-rate  dwelling-honaes,  with 
shops,  stable -buildings,  fence  walls,  &c.  at  Upper  Ed- 
monton, for  Mr.  Wm.  Fisher.  Mr.  Gosset,  architect. 
Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  Wallis. 

Ashby  and  Sons  .. £1,59-1  0 0 

Perry  1,497  0 0 

Gadsby  1,494  0 0 

Hobbs  1,483  0 0 

Devcreux  (accepted)  1,427  10  0 


For  taking  down  portion  of  house,  and  rebuilding,  at 
Bayswater. 

Hunt  £1,249 

Roper  and  Son 1,065 

Lawrence  (accepted)  978 

For  polling  down  and  building  seven  fourth-rate  houses 
in  Bermondsev-street  j old  houses  to  be  allowed  for  sepa- 
rately. Mr.  Jarvis,  architect. 


Thomas  

Hannah  Fullagar... 

Lake  

Farrant  

Cooper  

Heath 

Wills  


Amounts. 
....  £2,245  . 
....  2,111  . 
....  2,049  . 
....  2,000  . 
....  2,030  . 
,...  1,826  .. 
....  1,725 
....  1,740  . 


Net. 

£3,245 

2,011 

1,969 

2,000 

1,900 

1,696 

1,725 

1,541 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Casts”  (a  correspondent  asks  for  “ the  best  method  of 
taking  casts  of  carved  wood-work,  audlikewiso  a recipe  for 
the  material  used”),  “8.  H.”  (the  note  reached  ns: 
thanks),  “ R.  G.,"  “ Campanalogia,”  “ W.  D.”  (under  our 
mark),  “ H.”  (ditto),  “ W.  A.,"  “Mr.  K.,”  “J.  W." 
“ J.  J . L.”  “ J.  B.,”  “ R.  W.  K.  ” “ W.  P.,”  “ A.  W.  H. 

“ J.  L.,”  “C  J.,"  “A  Subscriber,”  “ H.,”  "J.  T.,” 
“ T.  L.,”  “ L.  V."  (we  will  endeavour  to  learn),  “ Dr.  S.,” 
“ Anti-Humbug,”  “ Tyro,”  “ P.  B.  D.,”  “E.  N.,"  “ J . B.,” 
Glasgow  (index  will  be  found  in  first  number  for  next 
year),  “ J.  F.  M.,”  “ J.  L.  A.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


Rational  Recreation  for  the  Work- 
ing Classes. — The  Leeds  Intelligencer 
directs  attention  to  an  advertisement  in  its 
columns,  offering  prizes  of  5/.  3 1.  and  2l.  for 
the  three  best  essays  “ On  the  most  desirable 
plan  of  supplying  innocent  and  < levating  Re- 
creation for  the  Working  Classes.’’  The  prizes 
are  to  be  conferred  only  on  working  men, 
though  essays  from  other  persons  desirous  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  society  are  also 
invited. 

New  Discoveries  at  Nineveh. — Col. 
Rawlinson,  it  seems,  “ has  opened  out  the 
entire  place  of  sepulture  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  Assyria.”  There  they  lie,  it  is  said, 
“ in  huge  stone  sarcophagi,  with  ponderous 
lids  decorated  with  the  royal  ornaments  and 
costume,  just  as  they  were  deposited  more 
than  3,000  years  ago.” 

Tables  on  Drainage. — A pocket-sheet 
of  tables  on  drainage,  by  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
has  been  printed  by  Metchi,  of  Parliament- 
street,  and  appears  to  be  a useful  thing  in  its 
way.  There  are  seven  tables,  the  first  and 
largest  of  which  shows  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sary digging  and  tiles  in  draining  an  acre  of 
land  at  various  distances  between  the  drains. 

Roadmakers’  Estimates. — Tenders  re- 
ceived for  making  a road  at  Sutton,  on  the 
land  of  the  South  Metropolitan  School  Board, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edwin  Nash. 
Quantities  furnished*:  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

METROPOLITAN  buildings  act  — 

ill  Office  of  Metropolitan  Buildings, 

6.  Adolphi-terrice,  Strand,  '-’and  April,  1833. 
NOTICE.— An  EXAMINATION  of  PERSONS  desirous  to 
ohtnin  a certificate  of  qualification  for  the  Office  of  DISTRICT 
SURVEYOR,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  the  20th  day  of 

Persons  desirous  to  be  examined  must  apply  on  or  before  the 
19th  May.  and  the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a pre- 
liminary statement,  according  to  the  course  of  examination  pre- 
scribed in  the  rules  for  that  purpose,  copies  of  which  may  be  had 
at  this  office,  or  at  Mr.  Wealc’s,  Architectural  Bookseller,  59,  High 
Holborn.  ARTHUR  SYMONDH, 

Registrar  of  Metropolitan  Buildings. 


HEAL  and  SON’S  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  con- 
tains designs  and  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  difterent 
Bedsteads,  in  Iron,  Bra-s.  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
gany, Rosewood,  and  Walnut-tree  Wood*:  also  their  priced  List 
of  Bedding,  and  their  new  warerooms  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 
each  design  fixed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  stock,  a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
Dorted— HEAL  aud  SON,  Bedstead  aud  Beddiug  Manufacturers, 
19U  'opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottonham-court-road 


IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

' i study  Elegance  with  Economy.— BROMPTON  HOUSE, 
SO  QUEEN’S-BUIL  DINGS,  KN1GHTSBRIDGE.  — 
COOK’S  three  guinea  French-polished  Mahogany  Arabian 

. „ . ..  „ 1 1 J Upholstery 

post-free. 


JAMES  COOK’S  three  piim— . ----- — 

Bedstead,  Bedding,  Cabinet,  Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery 
Warehouse.  Estimates  given,  and  a list  of  prices  se  * - ~ ‘ *— 


THE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY  of  ENGI- 

-L  NEERS  are  now  prepared  to  execute  Orders  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  Trade.  First-rate  mechanics  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  shortest  notice.— East  Loudon  Iron  Works, 
Cambridge-road,  Mile-end. 


North  and  Gardner  . . . . 

. ..£1,539 

0 

0 

Wright 

1,010 

0 

0 

Mayes  

920 

0 

0 

Reddin 

782 

0 

0 

Murray 

754 

0 

0 

Radley  and  Rogers  . . . 

729 

0 

0 

Jarvis 

695 

0 

0 

Smith  and  Cole 

687 

0 

8 

Ward 

640 

0 

0 

Siddons 

637 

0 

0 

Drummond  

596 

15 

'fs 

Williams  and  Dearlove 

596 

7 

3 a 

Gregson  

553 

0 

0 

Watson  and  Carter  . . . 

550 

0 

0 

546 

2 

6 

Franklin  

536 

0 

0 

Bugbird 

515 

15 

m 

Mathews  

505 

5 

0 

Barnard,  Richardson, 

and 

Son  

500 

13 

6 

Lewis  

500 

0 

0 

Becks 

478 

15 

5 

Franklin,  Poplar  (accepted) 

432 

14 

2 

MEASUREMENT  of  BUILDER’S  WORK.— 

iti  A Surveyor  of  considerable  practical  experience  continues 
to  give,  by  class  aud  privately,  INSTRUCTION  ill  MEASURING 
and  ESTIMATING  every  description  of  Builders'  Work,  so  as  to 
prepare  bills  of  quantities,  together  with  other  valuable  professional 
information.  Terms  very  moderate. —Direct,  free,  to  B.  B.  care  of 
Messrs.  Harris  and  Co. 'Looking  Glass  Manufacturers,  528,  New 
Oxford-street  


PLASTERERS.— 

ove  trade, 
l the  East 


A N Architect  and  Surveyor,  at  Brighton,  is  in 

TX.  immediate  WANT  of  au  ASSISTANT,  capable  of  taking 
out  Quantities,  getting  out  Working  Drawings,  and  Superintending 
Workmen,  Jcc.— Address,  stating  salary  expected,  B.  Post-Office, 
Brighton 


Xjl  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  Drawings,  and  take 
orders  in  the  Cabinet  and  Upholstery  branches  Desirable  if  he 
has  had  any  experience  iu  a Builder,  or  Architect's  Office.— Apply 
by  letter,  and  stating  full  particulars,  to  BANTING  aud  SONS, 
27,  Sc.  James’s-street. 


WANTED.— The  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  borough  of 
Derby  are  desirous  of  immediately  APPOINTING  a suitable 
person  as  their  SURVEYOR.  A new  survey  of  the  entire  district 
having  just  been  completed  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  the 
dans  delivered,  such  officer  will  be  required  to  lay  down  thereupon 
„ system  of  sewerage  and  drainage  works  for  the  borough,  and  to 
prepare  estimates  of  the  expense  thereof,  which  will  have  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  General  Buard  of  Health  for  approval.  He  must  be 
competent  to  prepare  plans,  drawings, estimates,  and  specifications 
of  all  works  connected  with  the  sewerage,  drainage,  paving, 
and  repairs  of  the  streets,  as  well  ns  surfa-e-cleansing.  and  be  able 
to  superintend  the  execution  thereof,  test  the  materials,  and  see  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  contracts  for  executing  such 
works.  He  will  be  required  to  report  upon  all  new  buildings 
within  the  borough,  ns  to  their  drainage  and  conveniences,  and  also 
upon  cases  of  nuisance  involving  structural  alterations  for  abating 
the  same.  The  whole  time  of  the  surveyor  will  be  required  to  be 
devoted  to  his  duties,  and  the  appointment  will  not  he  absolute 
until  confirmed  by  the  General  Board.  The  salary  of  the  surveyor 
has  hitherto  been  200L  a-ycar,  and  office  accommodation.  Candi- 
dates are  requested  to  state  the  amount  of  salary  they  will  require. 
Applications  must  be  forwarded  with  testimonials  of  qualification, 
. . _ , ..  « — •<--*> — a™™..*  t0  (;j,e  Clerk  of  the 

on  may  be  obtained!, 

, the  15th  day  of  Slav,  1852. 

By  order,  JOSEPH  JONES, 

Town-hall,  Derby,  April  21st,  1852  Clerk  to  the  Local  Board. 
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ANTED,  a TRAVELLER,  on  Commission; 

* ' one  who  has  a connection  among  Builders  and  Plumbers 
would  be  preferred.— Apply  at  32,  Chichcstcr-placc,  King’-cross. 


TO  MARBLE  MASONS,  &o. 


AT/'ANTEP,  in  the  Yard  of  a Statuary-  and  Stone 

’ » Mason,  in  a large  manufacturing  Town  in  the  west  of  Eng- 


a large  manufacturing  Town  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
a nteaay,  active,  and  good  WORKMAN,  about  30  or  35  years. 
Constant  employment  and  liberal  wogos  will  be  given.  A Married 
Man  preferred.— Address,  to  A.  11.  H.  Office  of  n.,iis„->> 

1,  York-street,  Cuvent-Giirdcn,  stating  full  particub 


ALU,«!S-3IP.E,  and  SIE?  ASSURANCE ’-PLOUR  MILLS. — The  ESSEX  ECONOMIC 

IlXj  I A __f  PPPIOE  n cklllM  in  ism,  to  issbee 


Board  of  Directors  bave  opened  a WESTERN  OFFICE,  at  No.  5,  ' FLOUR  MILLS 

JO™  X.  LEAKEl  SocroUry.  Hcd  Office,  CMiuforf. 

ve  nominated  RDW  A R.n  T.n\T  A V i.’„„  t..  .i , , 


have  nominated  EDWARD  LOMAX,  Esq.  to  the  superintendence 
of  tins  branch.  A.  HAMILTON,  " ' 

Bartholomcw-lane,  London,  April  15, 1852. 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

117 ANTED,  by  a Young  Gentleman,  a situation 

*'  as  SURVEYOR.  &c.  He  is  thoroughly  convcrsaut  with 
7 branch  of  the  Profession.  Unexceptionable  references  can 
n — Address,  A.  B.  19,  Paradise-place,  Stookwcll,  Surrey. 


very  b: 
'g  giver 


117 ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

’ ' SITUATION  as  CLERK  iu  a Builder's  Office  and  Yard  in 
which  capacity  lie  could  make  himself  generally  useful.  Salary 
modcro-e.— Apply  to  Mr.  DAVIS,  Builder,  1,  Hugh-street,  Eccle- 
ston-squnre,  Pimlico. 


WANTED,  by  a Practical  Builder,  a SITUATION 
wniirS8  SUPERINTENDENT,  MANAGER,  or  CLERK  of 
WORKS,  who  can  measure  works  and  make  out  working  draw- 


WTO  BULLIIERS,  PLUMBERS.  AND  DECORATORS. 

ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

FOREMAN,  or  otherwise,  by  a Three-branch  hand.  Can 
execute  writing  and  graining.  Patterns  can  be  forwarded  No 
Stratfd  E t0WU  or  country.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  l’.D.  Post-office, 


TTT  . XTm  TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WAK^’  ^ SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  the 

J..T  WORKS  or  SHOP  FOREMAN,  by  a steady,  active  man, 
^fironp<1U^mtCl1  7i V Ahe  building  branches;  unexceptionable 
* » si j“h“- 


TTT  . x™J,RnCII,ITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

WAITED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUATION  in 

»»  . Loudon  os  MANAGER  or  SUPERIOR  CLERK.  He  is 
^UAr^f;  i’ir0ifi  r Unt  .y  wlt.h,aiJ  .^y'es  of  architecture,  ornament, 
Mid  practical  delineation  of  detail,  perspective,  colouring,  survey- 
ing. and  dilapidations.  Terms  moderate,  and  the  most  unex- 
sferenees  given  as  to  character,  position,  and  ability.— 
,lr~“  Post-offioe,  Mount-street, 


ceptionable 

Address.  THOM,  Buck  and  W 
Lambeth. 


T > ARCHITECTS. 


A FULLY  Qualified  Architectural  Draughtsman 

ZZ,  A8  ope,i  10  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate;  refer- 
ences  given  if  required  — Address  Z.  Z.  .Messrs. Waterlow  and  Son's, 
•19,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS. 

ni;7^JJX,C|Ua^ed  Assistant  is  desirous  of  a 

. RE-ENGAGEMENT  ; he  has  been  accustomed  to  prepare 
S iiHr^i“,gi  “ud  ' etail  drawings  nnd  specifications,  taking 
quantities,  anil  the  usunl  routine  of  an  architect’s  office  References 
unexceptionable.  Terms  moderate -Address,  F.  H.  Cressi 
Library,  121,  Crawford-street,  Marylebone. 


T ONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

_ _ established  by  Royal  Charter.  A.n.  1720. 

FOR  fIFE .FI KE,  AT4D  MARINE  INSURANCES. 

Head  Office,  7,  Royal  Exchange,  CornhilL 
Branch  Office,  10,  Regent-street 
• n Actuary.  Peter  Hardy,  esq.  F.R.S. 

Assurances  for  a period  exceeding 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Years,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 
JOHN  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 

E,5  c H A N T ' S and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE  ",  Chatham 
Tits  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  as  healthy  lives  for  Bums  of  Place,  Blackfriare,  London.^  ’ ’ LllatllarQ- 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH  • 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CONVENTS,  AND’ 
SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. 

nPHE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

A LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY.  8,  New  Covcntrv-strect, 
l.eieesrer-aonnre  London;  15,  Bachelor's- walk,  Dublin  ; and  18, 


The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,000f. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  nccepted  at  equitable  rates. 
Prospectuses,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  oi 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary. 

M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 


The  Advantages  oflered 'by  this  Sooie’ty'a  . 

^ JvU> IS P.UTA bl E . unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

Tn  K\,  Aa  Q.ninln 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING-  , ^njount'inPap^u^tio^t.fth^ B^ri 

im  nnmn,,  CLASSES.  | ^G-ANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 2,  EXETEll  'CHANGE,  WELLINGTON-  'ntl' Assurance. 


S1REET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo-bridgc),  STRAND, 
Open  overy  Evemng  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  5f.  and  up  to  50/.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  H.  Archer.  Esq.  :- 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  5f.  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shall  be— 

1 rom  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  Week. 

„ 35  to  45  ,,  „ Twopence  „ 

h •*}  to  55  „ „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  coll  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  rate  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
gi-ows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subscribers  may  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  a 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  F 
Pounds.  J i 

N B.  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
ilV.r  °e  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 

MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  'Change,  Weliington-street  North, 


A TO  ARCHITECTS. 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  great  experience,  and 

rn,  Prn®tical acquaintance  in  the  different  branches 

BKK*s'  ’■  “ ““MM**-**** 


To  ARCHITECTS.  &e. 

CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  of  unusual  ex 

nr  cbJ^n^niieh'nmes.f"r  an  ENGAGEMENT  cither  for  along 

MrA™f5r&Jl*S  A- 


AS  Grtuner,  Writer,  Painter,  &c. — A Youne 
<*«*>  a SITUATION.— Apply  by  letter, 
Borougln’London  ' BaCetl’  chemi8t'  118'  Groat  ^over-street. 


A VnilKm PD  ,GAS  FITTERS. 

A LVfol,  , M4N,’  who  t^orougWy  understands 

noth  branches  of  the  above,  requires  EMPLOYMENT  — 
Address,  S.  P . Old  King  J ohn,  Holywcll-lane.  Shoreditch. 


AxrnT??,SAE,P,¥TEI5S  AND  BUILDERS. 

MAN,  i?  desirous  of  obtaining  i 

P P n ?, ()P  as  an  I MPROVER.— Addres 

P.  P.  Office  of  The  Builder,  York-street,  Corent-garden. 

4 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 


lOUNG  MAN,  having  completed  a term  of 

four  years  with,  and  held  a Situation  for  the  last  six  montlis 
Architect,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  another 
references^  Salary  required, 
" Perkins,  No.  44, 


ENGAGEMENT.  . 
30s.  a-week.— Address 
Paternoster- 


3 of  Mr. 


ATOGREENHOUSP.  BUILDERS,  SASHMAKERS,  &c. 

x UUiSG  MAN,  who  has  been  used  to  the 

above  trades,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Wages 
not  ot  po  much  consequence  a*  constant  employment.  Will  make 
himself  useful  in  Puiuting  nnd  Glnziug.-Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  R. 
Walworthq’oni" 10U3e’  F°Ur  Doors  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 

TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  ENGINEER,  lately  engaged  on 

Government  Works  in  Irelaud,  seeks  EMPLOYMENT  at  a 
wnxvr“-HSa  nry' paS  ,GE,NER-IL  ASSISTANT  in  office  or  tield- 
k!  F',‘S  ?UI  or-  abroad.  Speaks  Frcuoh  and  German, 
nnu  lias  the  best  testimonials  from  his  late  superior  officers.— 
Address,  1L  G.  care  of  Mr.  C.  Go  swell.  Three  King-court,  Lombard- 

TO  BUILDERS. 


TH,®  J£RKSHIRE  FIrE  and  LIFE 
J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001 

TRUSTEES, 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Pork. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Kobt.  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  nnd  Co.  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretarv.-Mt.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 

. The, attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


Age 

next 

birth- 

day. 
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Whole  Life  Premiums 


2 0 3 
2 5 0 
2 8 6 

2 13  0 

3 5 3 


2 12  0 
2 17  2 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


y ‘b  nuiess  uncoined  oy 
All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PA  I D by  the  Society. 

Poucies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 

N on-lorfeiture  of  Policiea  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to- 
w th p, r nrpm,„m.  „e  they  f«Ul_due,  may  have  a credit  of  tho 

n connection- 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  mav  be  obtained  at  the 
GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 
THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  SecTetary, 

T'HE  WESTMINSTER  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

A OFFICE,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE,  27, 
King-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

George  Dodd,  esq.  M.P. 

Geo.  MercerHenderson.es 
The  rates  of  premium  f 
. irtieipating  in  the  proi 
consistent  with  security. 

The  additions  made  to  the  sums  assured  by  policies  which  have 
111  fhe  three  divisions  of  profit  declared  in  18-12,  1847. 
and  1852,  have  averaged  one-half  of  the  premiums  paid  on  them 
Every  restrictive  condition  of  assurance,  not  absolutely  neecs- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  office,  lias  been  withdrawn  from  the 


Colonel  W.  H.  Meyrick. 


Agents  required  i 


. . . 1 the  subject  of  • 

application  at  the  office. 

W.  M.  BROW  NE,  Actuary! 
l the  principal  county  towns. 


T i°^.^T?ersons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD- 

~,„„YfI'CES  from  501  to  2501  upon  approved  personal  security- 
b7  ta*y  instalments,  extending  over  a lengthened 
axe  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 
vJEJEAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE  CLASSE^ 
^i8iPe?-USC5’.rc.?ort?;  “'I  «vcry  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridge- 
Fnflrt’„™a°ikfnara'  }luIe3.  GJ-  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note?— 
Si  ST iS  are  now  in  ooursc  of  furmation  for  London,  and 
mil  immediately  commence  operations. 


13  1 9 
16  12  10 


E.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
(.  nn.vn.hlp  nn  bis  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
me  age  can  secure  the  same  sum,  for 


•Exam.. „ 

insure  1,0001.  payable 

221. 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the 
an  annual  payment  of  191. 1 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  he  had  at  the  Head  Office  i 
Y ork,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

arc  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Yv.  L.  NEWMAN 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York ; or  to  ’ 

Mi.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12,  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


1YT ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

E v ASSOCIATION, 

7,  St.  Martin’s-place,  Trafaloar-square,  London  ; 
and  56.  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 

Establish ed  Mav,  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OP  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS 
The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  ehnnnels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  oapital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  thcr  money  out  at  interest,  hut  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  thislnstitu- 
ih  iromed'atp  facilities,  and  an  opportunity  of  realizing 

the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  bv  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  em- 
ployed. 


Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 


AN  experienced  Estimator,  Measurer,  and 
± *•  n ’ uklltKm.an,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE. MENT.  He  is 
»»«»• 


Oakley's,  No.  2,  Lamb-s!i 


A S BUILDER’S  GENERAL  FOREMAN  or 

CLERK  ofYVGRKS.  The  advertiser,  havingjust  completed 
his  lost  engagement,  is  open  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of 
the  above  capacities.  Can  give  satisfactory  reference  as  to  capa- 
*° A- z- u’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  " " 

GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  seven  years’ 

experience  in  the  Profession,  and  is  well  accustomed  to  get 
out  fair,  working,  perspective,  competition,  and  detail  drawings 
and  specifications,  and  to  superintend  buildings  in  progress  isde 
sirous  of  undertaking  tbc  MANAGEMENT  of  an  OFFICE  or  of 
meeting  with  any  other  engagement  as  Assistant  with  nn  Architect 
or  Surveyor -Address,  A.  Y.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  : 


, Tu  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS.  ~ 

. Son  of  a Surveyor,  in  kis  22nd  year,  is 
-- -irouB i of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a Carpenter’s  or  Builder's 
Jl,'-;mthor^'lly  u?deretands  the  general  duties  of  a 
Builder  s Office.  Waues  not  so  much  an  object  as  a permanency. 

xplanation  will  be  given,  on  application,  in  writing, 
, Baldwin-terrace,  St.  Peter-street,  Islington.  The 


TO  RAILYVAY  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 
riniE  Advertiser,  who,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has 
JL  been  engaged  as  a District  Cashier  and  Book-keeper  by  one  of 
EM PLT44i&ay  ^°-4rtt,ctin,  firms  in  the  kingSom/desfres 
KM1LOYMENT  in  a similar  capacity.  Unexceptionable  refer- 
Sfi  JaiS^L™ndoLlfdeS‘reii~Addre88-  S'  a 4«  Charles  street. 


M ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

-Cv  ASSOCIATION. 

-m  o •!  , o.  CApITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
*!}e  Pren!'^ra  rund.  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  iu  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS. 
mTol'cAes  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE;  nud  made  PAYARI.E 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BYr  SPECIAL  feNDORSEMENT7 thus 
duty  8 th°  expen8e  of  a transfer  deed  as  well  as  legacy  and  probate 
FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in, 

any  part  of  the  world. ’ 

. MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  10.0001  on  a Single  Life. 
Kntire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually, 
treiiit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums, 
Medical  meu  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

. „ , m , , , COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

ANove1  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
eiuier  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money.  * 

rPii’iTT10?  an<l  Important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
^.7?iW1nentSu!,-riGbiI^dren’  ore  ^ course  of. construction,  and  will 
°hortly  be  published. 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
. -UarJy  deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
and1  fortune  a86’  mvolvins’ 08  does- the  uncertainties  of  health 
full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
lion  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

. . . PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


MONEI  ON  LOAN,  at  31.  per  Cent,  per 
X’X.  Annum.— ARNE  WAY’S  CHARITY  — N'OTTrF 
Sin  MI'rEI,rftvt  tbe  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
withii!1  ?hn  ll,?Tnlst-'Iout'Jnto  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
the  City  and  Liberty  uf  Westminster,  that  is  to  sav 
withm  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Hanover-siiuare’ 
Panf^rn  Martm-m-the-Fields.  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St. 
Paul,  Covont  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31  per  cent  per  onS 
p”1-1 ‘7  J°pe  SCCUI'C<1  by  tile  boud  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties' 
be  lli of  f PPhcution,  aud  all  necessary  information,  may 
Threi  aPblnng  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ton  and 

Three  o dookm  the  day,  at  the  offioe  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  8.  STEPHENSON 

rjrwp  ti  t » Clerk  aud  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

^ -The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
"l0"!,1!’  ^ “^3ldc.r, su<ih  applications  for  loans  as  tiave  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth  —The 
sureties  must  he  unexceptionable.  lc 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


iyTONEY.—A.ny  Gentleman  having  tire  command 

amffo  °pf  °r  to  be  charged  on 


2,0(101  to  be  beneficially  expended  on  the  ^andm^\riSS! 
AnnK-  hJJL.tiUtr?dlH  eds  t<i  ,cons‘derable  professional  buan^.— 
I^gh  H.flbo™  ’ “ tUU  fiKt  iMtanoe'  Y Z-  Mr-  Earnshaw/119, 


IPARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS* 

Sd  rfofeSS’ hy  *«  MK.tr.  HoaouS 


T ONDONand  SOUTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 

■ ord7  to  encourage  the* 

from  2 «.  to  sol,  per 


Erection  of  Houses  at  moderate  rents,  i 


a^  adapted  to  the  wants  of  ‘eleriis.  and  of" 

society , on  the  Suburban  Lines  of  this  Company  which  traverse 


_ I . are  prepared  to  arrange  terms  for  the  i“s,.e 

a.J.cd^tldAa'0',an,d  f?r  «lven  num  ber  of  years,  of  Resident^! 

persons  erecting  Twenty  Houses  01 


London,  the  Director 

itc,  and  for  a give 
2nd  clas8h  witn  p 

,1  • ' - --~S8  referred  to,  on  specified  conditions,  for  thimiEe  nt 

““t  tjmtli..  A St,Mto 

win  run  on  the  Windsor  hue  daily  on  and  after  the  1st  An^ii 
leaving  Waterloo.at  eleven  o’clock,  p.k.  and  (ailing  at  the  nrine^f 
intermediate  stations,  aud  wiU  continue  to  mn  peraanmfJ^!?^ 
summer  and  winter.-By  ord«  of  the  Court  of  Kre“  y 


Plumbum:,  business.-a  good  opPOr 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  UTHEliS 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-eatablished  and 

-l  lucrative  BUSINESS,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  th<v 
wpIy  •"  adiiis'  «• 


TO  PAINTERS  AND  PLUMBERS 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  upon  moderate  terms  a 

1 very  old-established  BUSINESS,  in  a respective  .Ui.hi  * 
hood,  iu  the  above  line,  with  immediate^ 
letter,  post-paid,  to  A.  B.  at  Mr.  Brown’s,  Static^  ?£  St  rani 


TO  ENGINEERS,  IRON  SHIPBUILDERS  ANT)  (VPrippq" 

jpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  WORKS  of  a K™ 

-L  wliioh  has  been  established  for  mnnv  rears  in  A lrD1 

Iron  BWjbuilV  md  Eb.  TS 

m .Pttciuua,  mo.t  mbtt.ui.lt,  .teoKd!  a™  „ii  ,h 


premises  arc  spacious,  i_ 

ranged.  The  machinery  and  tools  of  n . — 

Freight  to  all  parts  very  moderate,  aud  wag^™ P®n  7. _'?escr>pt>on. 
can  be  procured  on  most  favourable  terms 
desirous  of  engaging  in  business  a 


wages  low.  Coals  anu  xiUU 
ms.  To  one  or  more  parties 
engineer  having  at  command 


about  lU.CKMIl’th^ 'will  be  foimdV  most' eTirible7m7n77,N;,uul¥.uu 
MmiKtt  LSdf?  l“  Mem- rD1Li:it  “<f  HO  Stefs. 


TO  GLASS-CUTTERS  AND  OTHERS 

REGISTERED  VENTILATOR  to  bo 

DISPOSED  OF  on  advantageous  termt^L  i^vention^ 
n^lfdi?g^'m},lnple’  e?c,9n^  aud,  at  it-  established  pS  wn 
profitable.  The  inventor  is  desirous  of  selling  it  only  on  SctW 
of  other  engagements,  which  prevent  his  prober  attention  tf.  If 
Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  J.  B.  Post-office,  Camberwell-grMn.1'- 
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R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDBLL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARKYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields  MANCHESTER 

st  of  prices  at  tlie  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
Y'ork,  and  Derhv  Stone ; nlso  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  hedgers, 
Steps.  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaiil- 
ings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes.  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


CORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAIN8WICK  STONE. -MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  he  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF , REGENT  S- 
PARK-BASIN 


T)  ATH  STONE  DEPOT,  Great  Western  Railway, 

_D  Paddington.— EDWARD  FLUESTER  respectfully  informs 
Builders,  Masons,  and  Others  that  he  continues  to  supply  the 
Box-hill  Ground  Stone.  Corshamdown,  Coombedown.  and  Far- 
Icighdown  Stone,  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Patnswick  and  Forest  of  Dean  Stone  in  blocks,  step-landings,  or 
slabs  of  any  thickness— N.B.  Stone  and  other  goods  landed  and 
carted.  


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"DUILDERS,  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 

1 » they  can  now  be  supplied  with  YORK  BLOCK.  SAWN 
STEPS,  SLABS,  Ac.  at  unprecedented  prices,  from  the  Caen 
Wharf,  Rotlierhithe. 


The  royal  Hibernian  paving  flag. 

The  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders.  Masons, 
Pariors,  and  the  trade  generally,  is  respectfully  called  to  an  in- 
spection of  this  newly  discovered  Flag,  from  the  Sister  Island. 
The  proprietors  are  under  the  impression,  looking  at  their  superior 
quality,  and  cheapness,  that  they  will  to  a great  extent  supersede 
Caithness  and  Yorkshire.  For  Pavements,  Hearth-stones. 
Window-sills,  Landings.  Ac.  Ac.  they  can  be  sent  of  any  sue  or 
thickness  required.  They  have  been  introduced  into  several  or  the 
leading  streets  in  Liverpool.  On  plans  and  specifications  being 
furnished.  Flags  for  Pavements.  Ac.  Ac.  can  be  shipped  all  ready 
for  being  laid  down,  cither  by  stenmer  to  London,  or  elsewhere  by 
sailing  vessel.  There  arc  upwards  of  20,000  feet  now  on  sale  at 
Mr.  HICKS'S,  Stangate.  at  prices  ranging  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  100 
superficial  feet,  chisel-dressed  on  the  edges,  [smooth-faced,  and 
ready  for  use  ; they  resemble  the  Caithneis  in  appearance,  can  be 
pitched  with  accuracy  and  ease,  being  composed  of  iron  felspar 
and  s'  lea.  Extraot  fro,,,  tj,c  Hluitrated  Exhibitor. 

- The  Kilrush  Quarries  do  not  yield  Marble,  but  produce  large 
and  valuable  flags  of  cxocllent  quality,  and  adapted  to  the  many 

«lbliO>  domestic,  and  mercantile  uses  to  which  they  are  applied. 
lMe’nvi-  actually  exported  to  America.” 

Any  quantity  suppled  on  application  to  Mr.  ROBERT  IIICKS, 
Stangate , Lambeth  ; Mr.  THOMAS  WEEKS  S4.  Hanover-strcet. 
Islington  ; or  to  Mr.  J.  CUNARD  ANDERSON,  Limerick. 


3AVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

a.  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Com  Stores  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed— Apply  to  JOHN 
MLKINGtT.N  POLONCEAU-S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS.  14^  FISII-STREET- 
HILL  — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engraecre  aud  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 


arcues.  ■ 

PAVING,  SINKSTCOPING,  SILLS,  STEPS, 

JT  Selfaccd  Slab.  Harcliill.  Robin  Hood.  Rubied  Paying, 
8elfaced  Paving  ; thick),  Slates.  Tiles  (pan,  plain,  and  foot).  Chim- 
ney Pots  (large  or  small  sizes',  Stone  or  Clay  Pipes,  Bends. 
Junctions.  Ac.  Bui'ders  are  invited  to  inspect  the  goods  the 
quality  of  whioh  will  be  found  to  gne  every  satisfaction,  and  the 
nrices  such  os  must  ensure  general  approval,  a list  of  which  will 
Se  sent  free  on  application.— E.  and  YV.  STUKGE,  Bridge  Wharf, 
City-road. 


TV/TARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

l'JL  tor  of  Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  inform 
the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  he  bns 
established  in  London  the  most  extensive  Pepflt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATUARY.  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  aud 
Gold  MARBLES,  the  produce  of  his  own  Quarries. 

CARRARA-WH  ARF.  Thames-bank,  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
Vauxball-bridge.  Office.  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 

Mr.  THUS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 


TO  BUri.DERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

OBSERVE  ! ! ! the  Cheapest  Depot  in  England  for 
MARBLE  CIIIMNEY-PIECES  of  superior  quality  and 
workmanship  is  the  Westminster  Marble  Company's  Patent 
Works,  Earl-street.,  Holy  well-street,  Millbank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stook  of  statuary.  Sienna,  black  and  gold,  vein,  and 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  Ac.  is  earnestly 
solicited.  


^HcQicbal  CUovfis, 
ittnnonals, 
fonts,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 

CAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

O PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgravc-plncc.  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price.  „ 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
ate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS.  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  ‘‘Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

JL  WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
*-  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
cry  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
’UCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  hut  maybe 
...ited  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
ndapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks, 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt,  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT— This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone ; 
and  may  he  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained, 
in  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 

M wholesale  d< 


ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

1.  QUARRIES. 

Depot,  Whitehall-wharf,  Parliament-street.  Westminster, 
Arrived,  from  Galway,  per  Margaret,  87  blocks  of  Black,  and 
3,000  feet  of  slabs.  _ „ , . , „ , 

Arrived,  from  Leghorn,  per  Mermaid,  Robert,  and  Pehr , 100  tons 
of  various  Marbles,  Statuary,  Veined,  Sicilian.  Dove,  Sienna, 
Bardilla.  Blnck  and  Gold,  Brocatello.  Levante,  and  Biassi. 

Also.  St.  Anne’s,  Rouge  Royal,  Alabaster,  and  oil  descriptions  in 
Slabs,  Irish  Flagging.  Ao. 

The  following  vessels  expected  daily  ... 

J.ivelg  Lots.  Galway.  113  Black  and  Green.  120  tons.  (Arrived.) 
MartaUa,  Leghorn,  37  Blocks,  80  tons.  (Arrived.) 

Rapid,  Leghorn,  47  Blocks,  100  tons. 

Reduced  prices.  Terms,  six  months. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN,  Proprietor.  Office  hours.  Eleven  until  Three. 


VEINED  MARBLE.  — TO  MASONS. 

V BUILDERS,  Ac.— NOW  ON  SALE,  at  the  Marble  and 
Wood  Snwing  Mills,  Commercial-road,  Pimlico,  the  LARGEST 
STOCK  in  London  of  VEINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the 
following  low  prices  for  cash : — 

J inch.  Is.  3d.  per  foot  super.  ; 1 inch.  Is.  6d. 

Slabs  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  England. 

Sawing,  5d.  per  foot  super.,  cartage  included  ; Bardilla,  Dove, 
Black,  Black  and  Gold,  Statuary,  and  all  other  Marbles  in  general 
use.  111  slab  and  block,  equally  low. 

PORTLAND  STONE,  from  the  best  Quarry,  II arc  Hill.Wii, 
worth.  York,  and  other  stone  in  general  use.  either  in  BLOCK, 
LANDINGS,  or  SLABS.  SINKS,  OIIANITE  CUKB,  Ac. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS, 

1 STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS,  ft,-.  Ac. -ALABASTER 
QUARRIES.CIIELLASTON,  near  DERBY  - Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  b 
tained  from  these  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS, 
HORNINGLOW.  near  BUKTON-ON-TRF.NT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Monuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  since  that 
period  until  now  has  not  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
,-ery  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London.  Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  58,  Holywcll-street, 
Millbank  ; DepOt,  24,  Wharf,  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 
hand. 


QTIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

0 Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.-A  reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  lie  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  mclosmg  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


BARROW  LIME. — This  celebrated  hydraulic 

Lime,  from  the  Blue  Lias  Stone,  can  now  be  forwarded  by 
railway  fresh  from  the  kilns  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
becoming  much  more  generally  used  for  Concrete,  aud  ca 
supplied  ready  ground  for  that  purpose.  Price,  Ac.  may  be  obtained 
— • application  to  JOHN  ELLIS  aud  SONS.  Leicester. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Publi  ege  ii  era  11  v . — M A O N U S’S  E N A M E I,  L E D SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  bis  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble  — 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratia  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  YV  me  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  oompctltion.-49  and  50.  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


VALENTI  A SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum.  National  Gallery.  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison  Pen- 
tonville.  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire.  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton.  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  m large  quantities  at 
Freeman's  Wharf.  Millbank-street;  also  by  Messrs.  MIARPE. 
Toolcy-strect ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained, 

Terra  cotta  and  scagliola 

manufactured  by  J.  M.  BL ASH  FIELD.  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Praed-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  a l ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  be  moie  undercut  aud  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble  and  architect  a can  havetheirown  desigus  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  anv 
core.  Tlie  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, aud  Contractors,  of  the  aboTe,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Jui 
tions.  Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LI. 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  qualify. 

SECONDS,  PAVIORS'.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


A SPHALTE  for  RAILWAY  ARCHES,  Bridges, 

Platforms,  and  every  description  of  Basement  Flooring.  40s. 
ner  ton  Tools  and  experienced  workmen  sent  to  any  part  as  per 
special  agreement- -OERVASE  FOOTTIT.  Asphalte  Works, 
Botherhithe.  Established  1834.  Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


WHITE  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 

lATENT 


LAVA. 

LAVA, 


Patent  metallic 

Manufactured  only  by 
Messrs.  ORSf  and  ARMANI, 

For  the  INTERIOR  of  CHURCHES.  MUSEUMS.  HALLS. 
VESTIBULES.  CONSERVATORIES,  Ac.  Ac.;  for  Foot  Pave- 
ment. Flooring.  Covering  RaUway  Arches. Terraces.  Roofs.  Ac.  Ac. 

SAMPLES  LAY  FOR  INSPECTION.  List  of  Pnces  and  ever. 
Particular,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office.  6,  Guildhall-Chambers, 
BasinghaU-street, City ; and  at  the  Office  of  "The  Builder.' 


G 


EORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made 
Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC,  Ao. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  and  PoZZOLAN  A. 

Dealers  in  Slates.  Slabs.  Hair,  Whiting.  Ac. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

V.  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
octting  cement,  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster, and  Scel-street,  Liverpool. 


TZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

lV  F RENC1I  PLASTER  for  internal  uses— These  weU  known 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

-1  the  b' st  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  mav  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and, for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  aud  Seel-street, 
Liverpool.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

L Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY',  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD— CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
YYorks.  Nine  Elms.  London.  


6.  South  YVharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CE  M ENT.— CHARLES 

L RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  notion  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; docs  not  vegetate,  turn  (treen,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  pnrts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

XT  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  eithernt  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard.  Westminster,  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements.  French  and  English  Plaster.  Ao. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

A FLEET,  KENT.  — Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Coment. 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotlaad-yard,  Whitehall 
March,  1R53. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — The  difficulty  of 
JT  procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  liithcrto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
C.  J.  HILTON,  at  liis  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and  Plaster 
of  Paris  Works,  Faversliam.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at  his 
WharfB  in  London.  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  YVestminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent  


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

JL  CEMENTS.  — YVINKFIELP,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  East 
Greenwich,  Kent,  haring  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are 
prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  cither  of  the  above 


P REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  BROTHERS, 

V I Merstham  Lin.e  Works,  near  Rcigate.  beg  to  otter  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 

Grey-Stone  Lime fis.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure 4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  od,  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Y'ard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  f> 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Easter 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
aud  delivered  to  all  parts, 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery  :—7«.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles:  in  not  less  than 
2-vard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  vard  ; Is.  per  yard  off.  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warrants!  to  he 
the  best.— Address,  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youl's- 
pliice.  Old  Kent-road.  


be  punctually  attended  to,  and  terms  sent.  Where  quantities  a 

used  a corresponding  price  will  be  made.— Agent  at  Sou*1 *~ 

Mr.  GEORGE  SHARPE,  Union  Wharf. 


nPHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

X Wouldliam-on-thc-Mcdway.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Canal-road,  Kingsl and -road  ; Queen's  YVharf  Great  Cambridge- 
street,  Ilaegerstoiic  ; or  King's  YVharf,  New  Wharf-road,  Battle- 
bridge.  N.B.  Laths,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plaster,  Hair, Welch 
Goods,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac.  


THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  REGENT’S 

A CANAL,  KINGSLAND-ROAD,  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  the  public  that,  since  the  late  fire  on  their  premises,  they  have 
entirely  REBUILT  THEIR  MANUFACTORY,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  supply  Ri'MAN  CEMENT  and  PI, ASTER  OP 
PARIS  in  any  quantities,  direct  from  their  mills.  T.  F.  and  Co. 
further  beg  to  state,  that  having  made  great  improvements  in  their 
machinery,  these  articles,  they  trust,  will  be  found  fully  to  support 
the  high  character  they  have  always  hitherto-borne  in  the  trade. 


D OMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS, 

XL  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  RLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  aud  YVY'ATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements,  Euglish  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses,  Ac. 

Manufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  : Depots.  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-hasin. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 
WITH  IN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  Bine  Elms,  London. 

MED  I N A (RO  M A N)  C EMEN  T— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  seta  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney ; 
and  at  Dover  new  pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menal  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea.  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The  in- 
convenience of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded bv  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill.  Newport,  Isle  of  YVieht. 

Agent  for  Southampton.  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUII-DER8,  Ac. 

A L L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
XX  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SUN,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-strect,  Drury -lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals : Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

V V Window  Blind  Manufacturers.  313,  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hanover-s  iuare.  and  3,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  YVINDOYV  BLINDS,  which  they  can 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner Y'enetiau  blinds, 
per  square  foot.  8d. ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d.  ; best  ditto 
on  spring  rollers,  8d.  ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  lOd.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  8d.  ; out-ide  blinds  of 
striped  cloth  in  cases.  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1852. 

(EggasgETN  the  27th  ult.  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
was  fiIled  in  every  part  to  over- 
flowing,  by  the  subscribers  and 
friends  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  Council,  and  distribute  the  amount  sub- 
scribed for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  Lord 
Monteagle  being  unable  to  attend  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appointment  of  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Londesborough  was  requested  to  preside.  On 
taking  the  chair,  his  Lordship  said, — I shall 
"begin  the  business  of  this  day  by  expressing 
to  you  my  regret  that  the  chair  should  not  be 
more  ably  filled,  by  a nobleman  who  is  so 
much  better  known  than  myself,  as  connected 
with  the  fine  arts  of  this  country.  I shall  re- 
serve any  observations  that  I may  have  to 
make  till  a later  period  in  this  meeting;  and  I 
shall  now  merely  call  upon  our  honorary  secre- 
tary, who  has  given  up  for  us  so  much  of  his 
time,  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.  then  read  the  following 
REPORT. 

The  Council  are  again  able  to  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  on 
the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Corporation. 
The  subscription  of  the  year  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  12,903/.  showing  a considerable  in- 
crease on  the  amount  collected  in  1851.  Each 
member  received,  on  payment  of  his  subscrip- 
tion, the  engraving  of  “ An  English  Merry- 
making in  the  Olden  Time.” 

The  plate  of  “ Queen  Philippa  and  the  Bur- 
gesses of  Calais,”  engraved  by  Mr.  II.  Robin- 
son, after  Mr.  H.  Selous,  is  now  fast  approach- 
ing completion,  and  promises  to  be  a fine  and 
interesting  work.  Those  who  became  entitled 
to  proofs  of  this  at  previous  distributions 
will  receive  them  speedily.  The  delay  which 
Las  occurred  was  caused  by  the  illness  of  the 
•engraver,  and,  although  greatly  regretted  by 
the  Council,  could  not  be  avoided. 

For  the  ensuing  year,  it  is  proposed  to  give 
to  each  subscriber  an  impression  of  this  plate. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to  prevent  a repeti- 
tion of  the  engraving  to  those  who  may  have 
gained  a proof  by  offering  the  choice  of  some 
other  print.  Each  subscriber  will  further  receive 
•a  facsimile  engraving  of  the  design  in  basso- 
relievo,  by  Mr.  Hancock,  “ Christ  led  to 
Crucifixion,”  which  will  serve  as  a compa- 
nion to  the  “ Entry  into  Jerusalem,”  previ- 
ously distributed. 

The  plate  of  “ The  Crucifixion,”  after  Hil- 
ton, is  completed,  and  is  now  at  press.  The 
right  to  488  impressions  of  this  large  and 
costly  work  will  be  determined  to-day. 

For  a succeeding  year  “The  Piper,”  after 
’Mr.  F.  Goodall,  and  “Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,” 
after  Mr.  Cross,  are  nearly  completed,  and 
promise  to  be  very  satisfactory  productions. 

The  illustrations  of  “ The  Traveller  ” having 
proved  agreeable  to  the  subscribers  at  large, 
the  Council  propose  to  obtain  and  issue  a 
series  of  wood  engravings  from  eminent 
artists,  illustrative  of  “ Childe  Harold.”  They 
further  contemplate  a series  of  engravings  from 
a selected  number  of  the  best  works  of  deceased 
British  artists,  with  the  design  of  forming  a 
series  of  the  best  examples  of  the  English 
school  of  painting,  a work  which  the  Council 
hope  will  prove  acceptable  and  at  the  same 
time  instructive  to  the  subscribers. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  subscribers  of 
last  year  who  had  the  choice  of  two  prints 
(“The  Burial  of  Harold”  and  “The  Villa  of 
Lucullus  ”),  and  are  anxious  to  make  their 
series  complete  by  the  addition  of  the  print 


they  did  not  select,  the  Council  have  arranged 
to  allow  each  subscriber  the  right  to  purchase 
one  impression  for  a small  sum. 

The  medal  commemorative  of  Inigo  Jones 
has  been  ably  completed  by  Mr.  Carter,  and 
impressions  have  been  delivered  to  those  prize- 
holders  to  whom  they  were  due. 

The  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Wyon,  R.A.has 
unfortunately  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
Flaxman  medal.  The  Council  have  made  ar- 
rangements, however,  to  obtain  it  from  other 
hands  ; and  they  suggest  that  the  prizeholders 
entitled  to  receive  it  should  accept,  in  lieu,  any 
one  of  the  medals  already  issued  by  the  Society. 
The  Council  propose  to  add  to  their  series — 
which  has  now  taken  an  important  shape — a 
medal  commemorative  of  the  eminent  medallist 
England  has  lost,  and  they  have  entrusted  the 
execution  of  it  to  his  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Wyon. 

Amongst  the  prizes  in  the  present  distribu- 
tion will  be  found  twenty- five  sets  of  the  medals 
already  issued,  five  in  number. 

The  prizeholders  of  last  year  purchased  110 
paintings  and  drawings,  and  a bust  in  marble 
by  Mr.  M'Dowell.  The  presence  of  many 
strangers  in  London  led  the  Council  to  desire 
to  enlarge  the  Society’s  Exhibition,  by  in- 
cluding in  it  as  many  of  the  principal  prize- 
works  of  former  years  as  could  conveniently 
be  obtained,  and,  the  prizeholders  kindly  as- 
senting to  their  wish,  a very  interesting  and 
beautiful  collection  was  formed  in  the  Suffolk- 
street  Gallery,  kindly  afforded  by  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  for  that  purpose,  and  was 
visited  by  a large  number  of  persons  of  all 
ranks,  notwithstanding  that  the  postponmer.t 
of  the  close  of  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
had  driven  the  opening  of  it  late  into  the 
season. 

The  Council  have  always  a satisfaction  in 
recording  that,  although  during  a part  of  the 
time  the  public  were  admitted  without  any  re- 
strictions whatever,  not  the  slightest  damage 
wa6  done,  or  impropriety  committed. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Vice-President  of  the  Corporation,  opened  his 
collections  at  Northumberland  House,  and  at 
Syon  House,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  at 
Bridgewater  House,  and  other  distinguished 
owners  of  works  of  art.  Very  large  numbers 
of  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege 
afforded. 

The  Council  have  before  now  pointed  atten- 
tion to  the  numerous  fine  collections  of  works 
of  art  which  England  possesses;  but  which 
are  scarcely  thought  of  by  some  who  travel 
long  distances  to  study  others,  of  less  import- 
ance. It  is  the  same  with  many  of  our  build- 
ings, which,  being  at  hand  and  constantly 
before  us,  are  often  disregarded.  The  ancient 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  exam- 
ple, to  the  state  of  which  public  attention  has 
been  lately  drawn  by  a member  of  your  Coun- 
cil, offer  examples  of  various  sorts  of  art  of 
the  rarest  kind  and  greatest  beauty  : — 

“ And  thus  'tis  ever ; what’s  within  our  ken. 

Owl-like,  we  blink  at,  and  direct  our  search 

To  farthest  Inde  in  quest  of  novelties ; 

Whilst  here  at  Home,  upon  our  very  thresholds. 

Ten  thousand  objects  hurtle  into  view, 

Of  interest  wonderful.” 

The  death  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  having  left  the  Corporation 
without  a President,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Monteagle  has  been  elected  to  the  office.  His 
Lordship  said,  in  reply  to  the  request  of  the 
Council  that  he  would  accept  the  appoint- 
ment: — “I  feel  much  honoured  by  your 
choice,  and  shall  be  happy  to  6erve  you  in  any 
position  in  which  you  are  pleased  to  place  me. 
But  pray  consider  that  I hold  my  situation  as 
a trust  for  your  benefit;  and  if,  at  anytime, 
you  can  replace  me  by  one  whose  name  and 
influence  will  be  more  useful  to  you,  do  not 
hesitate  to  make  such  a conviction  known  to 
me,  and  I shall  be  equally  ready  to  promote 
your  interests  by  resigning,  as  by  accepting 
the  office  of  President.” 

The  council  were  glad  to  be  able,  by  this 
election,  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  long  and  zealously  rendered  to  the 
Art-Union  of  London  by  Lord  Monteagle, 
and  they  feel  sure  of  receiving  your  cordial 
assent  to  the  appointment. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely, 


long  a member  of  the  Council,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President. 

The  retiring  members  of  Council  are  John 
Britton,  esq.  (whose  increasing  years  lead  him 
to  cease  the  active  course  of  life  he  has  long 
pursued),  W.  C.  Macready,  esq.  and  W. 
Duckworth,  esq. 

The  vacancies  have  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  esq. ; Charles  Hill,  esq.; 
Mr.  Alderman  Salomons ; and  W.  Leaf,  esq. 

The  subscribers  will  remember  that  in  reply 
to  premiums  of  100/.  and  50/.  offered  respec- 
tively for  the  first  and  second  best  model  in 
plaster  of  a single  figure,  fitted  to  be  after- 
wards produced  in  bronze,  forty  statuettes 
were  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  Royal  Commissioners  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde-park,  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
the  Council  selected  “ Satan  Dismayed,”  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  H.  II.  Armstead,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln’s -inn- fields,  for  the  first  pre- 
mium, and  “ Solitude,”  by  Mr.  J.  Lawlor,  of 
Wyndham-street,  Bryanston-square,  for  the 
second.  The  Council  further  expressed  their 
approbation  of  a third,  “ Ephialtes  Chained,” 
found  to  be  by  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Harrison-street, 
Gray’s-inn-lane,  and  would,  moreover,  now 
offer  their  thanks  to  all  the  other  artists  who 
responded  to  their  invitation.  “Satan  Dis- 
mayed ” is  being  executed  in  bronze,  together 
with  the  figure  on  the  base;  though  the  latter 
was  not  included  in  the  consideration  of  the 
design  in  competition.  One  finished  copy  is 
now  before  you,  and  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  in  bronze  yet  issued  by  the 
Society. 

“ Solitude  ” has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.  Minton,  to  be  produced  in  Parian 
statuary.  The  distribution  to-day  will  include 
five  of  the  bronzes  “ Satan  Dismayed,”  the 
actual  cost  of  which  will  be  50/.  each,  and 
thirty  statuettes  of  “ Solitude.” 

Very  considerable  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  preparation  of  bronzes  in  England  since 
the  Art-Union  commenced  the  production  of 
them ; but  this  material  still  offers  a very  profit- 
able field  for  artistic  industry,  at  present 
scarcely  worked.  The  desire  to  erect  perma- 
nent testimonials  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  led  to  larger  use  of  bronze  than  has 
hitherto  been  the  case.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
sculpture  generally  is  about  to  find  means  for 
completer  development  amongst  us  than  has 
yet  been  afforded  to  it.  At  present  we  have 
raised  statues  only  to  the  Heroes  of  War : we 
are  but  beginning  to  remember  the  Heroes  of 
Peace,— that  those  who  lengthen  life,  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  masses,  and  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  and  good,  equally 
deserve  the  gratitude  of  their  fellows,  and  that 
statues  in  testimony  of  this  may  properly  be 
set  up  to  awaken  emulation,  and  incite  others 
to  a similar  course  of  usefulness. 

The  local  honorary  secretaries  have  con- 
tinued their  valuable  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Society,  and  are  entitled  to  the  best  thanks  of 
all  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and 
the  prosperity  of  artists.  Fresh  co-operators 
have  been  found  in  Cadiz,  Palermo,  Prince 
Edward’s  Island,  Launceston,  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  Geelong,  Port  Phillip,— notwithstand- 
ing the  excitement  consequent  on  the  find 
of  gold  there,  which  promises  to  give  fresh 
power  to  the  country,— Newfoundland,  and 
Alexandria.  From  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dennet, 
our  local  agent,  as  many  as  405  names  have 
been  received.  The  Council  have  always  felt 
strongly  the  importance  of  connecting  by  the 
arts  of  peace  and  refinement  our  brother  Saxons 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  their 
mother  country;  and  they  watch  with  interest 
the  progress  the  fine  arts  are  making  amongst 
them.  The  Council  propose,  as  a means  of 
rendering  the  operations  of  the  Art-Union  of 
London  more  completely  known  in  America,  to 
forward  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry 
and  Art,  which  is  about  to  be  opened  in  New 
\ ork,  a cast  of  “ The  Dancing  Girl  reposing,” 
and  such  other  of  the  Society’s  works  as  can 
conveniently  be  sent. 

The  reserved  fund  now  amounts  to  4,740. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure : — 
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Amount  of  subscriptions  £ 12,903  9 0 


bronzes,  statuettes,  tazzas,  and 

prize  engravings 6,449  0 0 

Cost  of  engraving  of  the  year  3,640  19  4 

Printing,  advertising,  and  other  ex- 
penses, including  reserve  of  2£  per 
cent,  required  by  the  charter  ....  2,813  9 8 


£12,903  9 0 


The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  two 
members  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers 
— Mr.  Stewart  Pixley  and  Mr.  William  Walker 
(to  whom  thanks  are  offered),  and  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  sum  set  apart  for  prizes  to  be  selected 
by  the  prizeholders  themselves  will  be  thus 
allotted,  viz.  : — 


24  works  of  art,  value  £10 

20  „ 15 

20  „ 20 

20  „ 25 

20  ,,  40 

12  „ 50 

10  „ 60 

4 „ 70 

8 „ 80 

3 „ 100 

2 „ 150 

1 „ 200 


To  these  are  to  be  added  : — 


5 bronzes,  “Satan  Dismayed;” 

40  Parian  Statuettes,  “ Solitude ;” 

30  tazzas  in  iron  ; 

25  sets  of  medals  ; 

488  impressions  of  “ The  Crucifixion.” 

The  total  sum  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
and  production  of  works  of  art,  including  the 
cost  of  the  engraving,  is  10,089L 

The  bronzes,  Parian  statuettes,  tazzas,  and 
medals,  will  be  allotted  to  the  first  100  names 
drawn  consecutively  at  the  close  of  the 
general  distribution.  The  engravings  of  “The 
Crucifixion  ” will  be  allotted  to  the  names 
standing  one  hundredth  in  the  list  preceding 
and  succeeding  that  of  each  of  the  prizeholders 
determined  as  above  stated ; with  the  proviso 
that  a prize  have  not  fallen  to  that  number 
to-day ; in  such  case  the  prize  will  pass  to  the 
next  succeeding  name.  Notice  will  be  sent  to 
those  entitled  to  the  statuettes,  tazzas,  medals, 
and  prints,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days. 
The  other  prizeholders  will  be  informed  of  the 
result  by  to-night’s  post. 

It  is  occasionally  suggested  by  subscribers 
who  have  not  inquired  particularly  into  the 
working  of  the  Society,  that  the  printed  re- 
ceipts given  to  subscribers  should  be  numbered 
consecutively,  and  that  the  number  on  the 
receipt  should  stand  against  the  subscriber’s 
name  in  the  list,  so  that  he  might  be  certain 
when  a number  is  announced  as  entitled  to  a 
prize  whether  or  not  it  appertains  to  him. 
When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  receipts 
are  sent  out  during  the  year  in  large  numbers 
to  the  various  agents  and  secretaries  through- 
out the  world,  and  are  only  partly  used,  the 
remainder  being  returned,  it  must  be  seen  that 
this  course  could  not  conveniently  be  adopted. 
The  Council  would  add,  though  it  can  scarcely 
be  necessary,  that  should  any  subscriber  feel 
a doubt  on  the  subject,  the  list  of  names 
numbered  for  the  purposes  of  the  distribution 
will  lie  at  the  offices  of  the  Corporation,  and 
may  be  examined  at  any  time. 

The  Council  would  urge  upon  the  prize- 
holders,  as  of  old,  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  works  of  art.  With  a view  to  procuring  for 
them  all  the  advantages  possible,  the  Council 
have  addressed  to  the  Royal  Academy  a 
request  for  the  admission  to  the  private  view  of 
that  exhibition  of  all  prizeholders  of  40L  and 
upwards. 

The  Council,  in  their  annual  reports,  with- 
out pretending  to  teach,  have  constantly  sought 
to  urge  the  want  of  artistic  teaching, — to  show 
the  importance  of  bringing  art  to  the  aid  of  our 
manufactures, — to  incite  our  rising  painters  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  real  capability 
and  great  destiny  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
necessity  of  earnestness — if  they  would  do 
their  duty  in  the  profession  they  have  adopted ; 
— to  urge  upon  authorities  that  it  is  their  part 
to  assist  in  developing  the  artistic  talent  of  the 
country : further,  to  make  for  the  artist  an 
appreciating  public,  and  to  obtain  for  the  mul- 
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titude  the  pure  enjoyments  of  art  by  making 
cheap  art  good,  and  good  art  universal.  The 
extensive  publication  of  their  reports,  and  the 
repetition  of  them  through  the  kind  offices  of  the 
periodical  press  of  the  country,  have  spread 
these  views  throughout  the  length  and  breadth, 
not  merely  of  this  kingdom,  but  of  others,  and 
have  unquestionably  had  considerable  effect  in 
forming  public  opinion.  What  that  public 
opinion  in  respect  of  the  arts  now  is,  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  when  the  Art- Union  of 
London  began  its  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
point  out : the  difference  in  tone,  the  difference 
in  knowledge,  is  observable  in  every  society. 
Still  we  have  but  commenced  to  move.  There 
is  great  want  of  information  on  the  theo- 
retical principles  of  art;  educated  men  are  still 
to  be  found,  who  acknowledge  without  any 
feeling  of  disgrace,  that  they  know  nothing  of 
the  subject.  The  foundation  of  the  Taylor 
and  Radcliffe  Institutions  at  Oxford,  and  of  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  may  be 
expected  to  produce  beneficial  results  in  this 
respect  amongst  those  who  should  be  teachers. 

We  have  in  this  country  no  minister  for  the 
fine  arts  : the  tangibly  useful  has  mainly  had 
our  attention ; the  usefulness  there  is  in  the 
beautiful  is  still  sadly  overlooked.  The  esta-  ] 
blishment  of  a Government  “ Department  of : 
Practical  Art”  must  be  regarded  as  a step  in  the 
right  direction;  the  spread  of  schools  of  design 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  establishment  j 
of  the  Suburban  Artizan  School  at  Camden- 
Town  (where  from  100  to  160  of  the  operative 
classes  are  sedulously  instructed  in  drawing  and 
modelling  at  a nominal  cost),  and  the  endea- 
vours making  to  increase  the  number  of  ele- , 
mentary  drawing-schools  throughout  the  coun- 1 
try,  cannot  fail  to  have  a very  beneficial  effect 
on  our  manufactures  and  our  taste.  It  j 
may  be  suggested,  too,  with  reference  to  these, ! 
that  although  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
artistical  talent  they  may  evoke  will  be  directed 
to  practical  art,  yet  some  of  the  greatest  of  it 
will  diverge  into  other  paths,  and  soar  into  the  1 
higher  regions  of  fine  art.  Much  of  this  talent  ( 
must  either  long  struggle  with  discourage- ! 
ment,  or  even  finally  sink,  unless  a mart  exists 
for  the  productions  of  such  ambitious  indivi-  ■ 
duals.  The  Art-Union  affords  an  opportunity  for  I 
such  encouragement : every  subscriber,  there- 
fore, in  giving  his  contribution,  may  feel  that 
he  is  stretching  out  a helping  hand  to  some 
rising  artist  who  may  yet  acquire  fame  and  l 
fortune  for  himself,  and  ultimately  enhance  the 
glory  of  his  country.  In  order  to  maintain  an  ! 
army  of  veterans,  the  recruits  must  be  cared  i 
for.  In  Edinburgh,  it  seems,  large  bodies  of 
young  men  and  boys,  brought  together  by  1 
the  abstinence  movement,  meet  in  the  even-  ' 
ing  for  instruction  in  drawing,  and  are 
making  considerable  progress.  This  general 
spread  of  artistic  skill  will  necessarily  re- 
act, too,  upon  the  higher  branches  of  art.  ' 
An  indifferent  artist  in  a community  of  j 
draughtsmen  would  scarcely  be  tolerated.  Of  j 
artists  capable  of  the  highest  purposes  of 
art  there  will  still  be  few ; but  by  universal 
cultivation  the  chance  of  developing  them 
of  course  becomes  greater.  “ What  is  indi- 
vidual and  particular  may  be  everywhere 
found,  and  may  always  be  evidenced  to  the 
senses ; but  that  which  is  universal  and 
general,  can  only  be  grasped  by  thought,  or 
the  action  of  the  mind.  The  general  as  re- 
gards imitation  can  only  be  defined  by  the 
understanding,  and  genius  alone  can  imitate  it.” 
In  closing  their  report  the  Council  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  public  for  renewed 
co-operation  in  furtherance  of  the  important 
objects  of  the  Art-Union  of  London. 

George  Godwin, \ lion. 

Lewis  Pocock,  j Secs. 


which  I cannot  but  think  is  of  national  impor 
tance.  The  objects  of  the  Society,  as  set  forth 
in  that  report,  appear  to  me  to  be  two  first 
of  all  to  improve  the  artists  themselves,  and  to- 
give  them  opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  test 
of  public  opinion  their  own  judgment ; but  I 
may  say,  a more  important  object  is  the  second) 
alluded  to  in  the  report,  namely,  that  of  enabling 
the  public  themselves  to  appreciate  art.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  attribute  to  the  Art-Union 
all  the  effects  of  the  efforts  made  of  late  years 
to  disseminate  and  diffuse  a love  of  art  through 
the  different  classes  of  the  people ; but  the  test 
that  is  alluded  to  in  that  report,  as  to  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made,  is,  I think,  exceed- 
ingly satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  art  is  appreciated  by  the 
public  generally ; objects  of  art  may  be  now 
exhibited  to  the  public  view  without  fear  of 
injury,  in  a way,  which  a few  years  ago  could 
not  have  occurred;  and,  I think,  referring  to 
the  glorious  incidents  of  last  year,  when  not 
only  objects  of  art,  but  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value,  generally,  were  exhibited  in  so 
generous  a way  to  the  public,  it  is  very  satis- 
factory to  know  that  so  very  little  injury  has 
been  done. 

Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  then  said, — Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  putting  to  you  the  question  whether 
this  report  should  be  received,  permit  me  to 
congratulate  you  upon  its  favourable  nature. 
We  may  fairly  consider  it  as  not  merely 
a matter  of  congratulation  to  ourselves,  but 
also  to  our  country.  We  must  consider 
that  this  report  shows  that  there  is  an 
increasing  wish  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
become  possessors  of  works  of  art ; and  we 
must  consider  that  this  desire  will  increase  the 
demand  for  those  works  of  art ; and,  guided 
by  the  increasing  good  taste  of  our  country, 
will  improve  the  school  of  art  in  England. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  school  of  art  is  sup- 
ported by  the  public  alone ; the  Sovereign  or 
the  aristocracy  may  smile  upon  and  encourage 
the  artist,  but  the  artist  is  supported  by 
the  public  alone,  and,  therefore,  by  his 
country.  Go  into  any  public  exhibition  of 
works  of  art— of  modern  works  of  art, 
in  this  metropolis— admire  any  remarkable 
picture,  and  inquire  the  name  of  its  fortunate 
possessor,  and  you  will  generally  find  that  it 
belongs  to  somewell-known  professional  gentle- 
man, or  to  some  other  individual  who  has 
attained  well-merited  wealth  by  his  own 
honourable  exertions.  Go  into  any  one  exhi- 
bition of  paintings  in  any  provincial  town,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  modern  works  of  art 
there  exhibited  are  not  sent  in  by  the  great 
noble  of  the  neighbourhood,  but,  in  general, 
by  the  professional  or  mercantile  gentlemen  of 
the  town  itself.  I need  not  weary  you  by 
descanting  upon  the  close  and  most  important 
connection  of  our  school  of  art  with  our  manu- 
factures; but  I shall  merely  congratulate  you 
! and  the  country  on  this  increasing  patronage 
of  our  artists,  as  having  the  effect  of  gradually 
bringing  our  British  school  of  art  to  its  own 
proper  position — that  of  being  the  first  in  the 
world. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unani- 
mously,— 


Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said, — The  report  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  that  I should  be  wasting  your  time,  if  I 
were  to  expatiate  upon  it.  I must,  however,  in 
a very  few  words,  before  I sit  down,  express 
my  concurrence  in  it  on  two  points.  I must 
offer  to  join  with  you  in  congratulation  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society,  for  the  way  in  which  its 
affairs  have  been  conducted  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year.  This  society  I look  upon  as  the  Militia 
of  art,  and  it  has  been  organized  in  a way 


Professor  Hosking  said, — Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
your  honorary  secretaries  have  added  another  to 
the  many  claims  they  have  upon  you,  by  calling 
I upon  a man  who  cannot  make  a speech  to  move  a 
resolution.  The  resolution,  however,  is  one  which 
j will  be  its  own  recommendation.  It  is  to  propose 
to  you  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
offered  to  the  Council  for  their  past  exertions,  and 
for  their  valuable  services  during  the  year.  I have 
j one  remark  to  make  for  your  consideration,  that 
it  is  the  Council  who  perform  the  labour.  You 
! have  the  pleasurable  part,  to  contribute  the  trifling 
sum  which  is  called  for  from  each  member  ; add 
you  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  consequences 
i of  your  contributions  ; but  the  labour  is  that  of  the 
j Council,  and  for  the  excellent  spirit  and  taste  in 
' which  their  labours  are  performed,  and  their  ser- 
! vices  rendered,  I call  upon  you  to  give  them  your 
thanks. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Arnold  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Thompson. — I beg  to  acknowledge 
the  kindness  which  the  Council  have  always  met 
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with  hitherto,  as  well  as  on  this  occasion,  from  the 
members  ; and  I hope  that  the  same  consideration 
may  be  given  to  us  for  the  exertions  and  the  labours 
that  we  have  gone  through.  Certainly,  whether 
successful  or  not,  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the 
approval  of  a meeting  of  this  kind.  The 
Art- Union  began  under  many  disadvantages,  and 
for  a long  time  they  were  not  subdued,  except 
very  gradually.  One  of  the  first  prejudices 
against  the  Society  was  on  the  ground  of  that 
principle  which  we  now  have  to  put  into  effect 
— that  of  a lottery  ; against  which  there  were  vari- 
ous objections  made,  until  we  ourselves  were  happily 
incorporated,  and  got  an  Act  of  Parliament,  by 
which  this  mode  of  allotment  is  rendered  as  legal  as 
anything  can  possibly  be  in  this  country.  We  had 
also  an  objection  made  to  us  with  regard  to  the 
power  that  the  prizeholders  were  to  exercise  with 
regard  to  the  paintings  they  were  to  select.  Gentle- 
men, if  ever  there  was  an  advantage  to  be  derived 
by  a society  of  this  sort,  it  could  not  be  derived  in 
the  same  degree  by  any  other  principle  than  by  that 
which  has  so  long  been  in  practice  in  this  Society — 
that  of  the  prizeholders  themselves  exerting  them- 
selves in  the  selection  that  is  to  be  made.  Gentle- 
men, it  is  not  very  long  ago  that  it  happened  to  me 
to  see  a selection  of  prizes  abroad,  which  had 
been  made  by  a committee,  and  I was  per- 
fectly astonished  with  the  sameness  of  all 
the  pictures.  They  might  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably many  of  them  were,  by  the  same  artists  ; 
but  at  any  rate  the  same  taste  was  used  in  the  selec- 
tion, and  with  a very  unsatisfactory  result.  The 
Council  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  your  approba- 
tion. The  works  that  have  been  produced  by  the 
Art-Union  of  London  are  a proof  that  their 
labours  have  not  been  unsuccessful  ; I may  call 
your  attention  not  only  to  “The  Dancing 
Girl,”  which  is  a most  admirable  work,  but  to  the 
statuettes  in  porcelain  produced  by  this  Society, 
which,  I believe,  are  perfectly  unrivalled  in  their 
kind  in  this  country.  I would  also  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  engravings  of  the  “Villa  of  Lu- 
cullus,”  and  others;  and  the  large  engraving  of 
the  “Merry-making  in  the  Olden  Time,”  and 
also  the  engravings  of  “The  Smile”  and  “The 
Frown.”  You  are  not  aware,  and  cannot 
be  till  you  have  had  some  practice,  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulty by  which  the  Council  of  the  Art-Union  are 
met  in  effecting  these  productions.  It  is  very  easy 
to  suppose  that  a certain  sum  of  money  will  pro- 
duce certain  effects  ; — people  are  too  apt  to  suppose 
that  it  is  so ; but  if  you  come  to  see  the  various 
situations  in  which  artists  are  placed, — undoubtedly 
in  some  cases  from  the  misfortunes  alluded  to  in  the 
Report,  which  they  must  necessarily  incur  ; you  will 
find  all  these  things  interpose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the.  Council.  You  have  now  yourselves  the  power 
of  spending  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  your  own 
satisfaction  in  the  selection  of  works  of  art,  and 
I need  not  say  how  great  the  responsibility 
is  on  those  who  have  to  select  them.  I am 
sure  you  will  be  aware  that  the  Council  could 
not  produce  the  effects  they  have  produced, 
without  looking  to  persons  who  should  be  them- 
selves devoted  entirely  to  art,  and,  moreover,  will- 
ing to  labour  for  the  sake  of  art ; and  ,1  propose 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the 
Honorary  Secretaries. 

Captain  Vernon  briefly  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  returning  thanks,  said, — It  is 
always  a necessity  that  I should  come  before  you 
so  often  on  these  occasions,  that  I generally  refrain 
from  occupying  your  time,  unless  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely required ; or  such  an  audience  as  this,  and 
such  a means  of  giving  publicity  to  suggestions  and 
thoughts,  would  tempt  one  into  making  a very 
long  speech  ; however,  that  cry  of  “ Time,  time,” 
just  now,  renders  me  fearful  of  a repetition  of  it  to 
myself.  The  Art-Union  has  been  successful, — it 
has  spent  150,000/.  in  the  advancement  of  the 
arts,  and  for  the  benefit  of  artists  ; it  has  gradually 
quieted  all  its  enemies, — you  scarcely  hear  now 
of  an  objection  to  it, — and  with  a steady  in- 
come of  12,000/.  or  14,000/.  a year,  and  your 
kind  countenance  and  support,  we  may  hope 
to  go  on  doing  what  wc  originally  proposed 
to  ourselves, — disseminating  a knowledge  and  love 
of  art,  making  an  art-loving  and  art-knowing  public, 
and  by  that,  the  best  means,  advancing  art  and 
artists.  With  regard  to  sculpture,  I will  take  this 
opportunity  to  observe  that  a proposition  has  been 
made  by  the  City  Architect  to  the  Corporation  of 
London,  to  fill  the  niches  in  the  Egyptian-hall  at 
the  Mansion-house  with  sculpture, — by  a series  of 
commissions  spreading  over  a number  of  years. 
Now  it  certainly  would  be  a great  point  to  achieve 
this  ; for  if  the  Corporation  of  London  were  seen 
spending  some  of  their  money  annually  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fine  arts,  it  would  set  an  example  to 
the  other  great  corporations  which  they  could  not 
very  well  get  away  from  ; and  it  would  enable  them, 
by  benefiting  posterity,  to  show  their  gratitude  to 


' those  who  went  before  them,  and  left  them  their 
j large  funds.  I am  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
; the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the 
; mention  of  my  name,  exceedingly  ; it  is  always  a 
J sufficient  return  for  any  exertions  I may  be  able  to 
j make.  I beg  to  return  you  my  thanks,  and  to 
I make  some  reference  to  Mr.  Watson,  our  assistant- 
secretary, a most  able  and  excellent  officer,  to 
whom  we  are  greatly  indebted.  And  I will,  if  you 
please,  bring  one  other  gentleman  under  your 
I notice,  and  move  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Charles 
| Mathews,  for  the  very  kind  and  liberal  manner  in 
I which  he  has  again  given  us  the  use  of  this  theatre. 

I In  the  letter  he  wrote  to  us,  he  did  not  merely 
state,  “ the  theatre  is  entirely  at  your  service,”  but 
he  added,  “lam  exceedingly  glad  you  are  going  to 
make  use  of  it.”  Now  this,  I think,  a very  inter- 
esting additional  act  in  his  “ Chain  of  Events,” 
and  one  which  I am  sure  you  will  appreciate. 

Mr.  Pocock  said  that  he  had  the  greatest  plea- 
sure in  seconding  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr. 
Godwin  ; and  he  need  not  say  how  grateful  he  felt 
for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  his  name  had 
been  received. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  Mathews  having 
been  unanimously  carried, 

Miss  Caroline  Griffith  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Hertslet  consented  to  assist  in  the  distribution 
of  the  prizes,  and  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Watts  to  act  as  scrutineers.  The  distribution 
was  then  made,  and  thanks  having  been  voted 
to  the  ladies,  the  scrutineers,  and  to  Lord 
Londesborough  for  the  kind  and  efficient  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of 
chairman,  the  meeting  separated. 

The  following  is  a 

LIST  OF  PRIZEHOLDERS. 

Entitled  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  Two  Hundred 
Pounds. 

Sibthorpe,  Rev.  H.  Washingboro’. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  cf 
One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds. 

Berens,  Yen.  Archdeacon,  Shrivenham. 

Lucas,  I.  D.  Maize  Hill. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  qf 
One  Huiulred  Pounds. 

Mitchell,  A.  Manchester  | Swainson,  W.  Walworth 
Walton,  J.  Bolton. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of 
Eighty  Pounds. 


Rees,  T.  Llandanny  1 Roumieu,  R.  L.  Lancaster- 

Ridgley,  D.  G.  Lexington,  place 
U.S.  Seaton,  G.  Greenwich 

| Willick,  C.  M.  Surtolk-street. 


Ansted,Ed.  Gutter-lane  j Nichols,  Mrs.  Wnlpole-st. 

Aimers,  Mrs.  T.  Kilmamont  Morehead.  W.  A.  per  Smith 
Bawtrey,  J.  jun.  Colchester  and  Elder 
Benhnm,  D.  Regent-street  1 Robins,  G jun.  New  York 
Blake,  John,  Littlehampton  ! Sharpe,  R.  M.  Lower 
Bowler,  J.  Portsea  Thames-street 

Clapbam,  R.  Lancaster  Talbot,  W.  Wevmouth 
Croxford,  If.  Norwich  | Tucker,  E.  G.  Boston,  U.  S. 
England,  E.  Lloyd's  Wace,  Jos.  Melbourne,  Port 

Franldyn,  F.  Exeter  Phillip 

Hamilton,  H.Dorcas-lerraco  Wright,  E.  Bedford-row. 
Hewett,  J.  Leamington  | 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Vai  n of  Ten  Pounds. 
Ackers,  Jas  Gloucester 
Bell,  Ed.  jun.  Stamford  Hill 
Bokeuham,  W.  General  Post 
Office 

Burrows,  R.  jun.  Ipswich 
Carter,  R.  Ep3om 
Coates,  II.  A.  Vauxhall 
Coward,  W.  jun.  Bury,  Lan- 
cashire 

Dickins,  W.  Daventry 
Drewett,  Capt.  St.  Saviours 
Ellice,  Rt.  Hon.  Edwd.  Av- 
lington-street 

Farquhar,  SirM.  Gloster-sq. 

Flash  man,  Geo.  Dover 
Hazeon,  R,  Ampthill-squaro 


Hutehinson.R.StJohn.N.B. 
Kelly,  Jno.  Plymouth 
Kitchen,  J.  R.  Falmouth, 
Jamaica 

Lloyd,  Brothers,  Ludgate- 
hill 

Mechanics'  Institute,  Down- 
ham-market 

New,  Mrs.  L.  Market 
Weighton 

Nunneley,  J.  Market  Har- 
borough 

Pilkington,  J.  Liverpool 
Slater,  W.  Leeds 
Turner,  W.  C.  Bicester 
Woodd,  R.  B.  New  Bond-st. 

Entitled  each  to  a Group  in  Bronze,  “ Satan  Dismayed." 
i Goulding,  Thos.  Petersfield  I TudmaD,  E.  Whitclinrch, 
Langton,  G.  St.  John’s,  An-  Salop 
I tigua  Wylcs,  Jas.  Grantham. 

! Macey,  Jas.  Drury-lane  | 


Bonney,  P.  jun,  Boston,  U.S. 
Boogaat,  P.  A.  Dorset-tcr. 

Clapham-road 
Collins,  W.  J.  ClerkenweU 
Rankin,  D.  Kilmarnock 


Richard,  H.  jun.  Grenada 


Richardson,  i?.  Harbottle 
Shippery,  — . Worthing 
Stuteley,  M.  Cambridgc-tcr. 
Regent’s  Park. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  <f 
Seventy  Pounds. 

Caird,  M.  N.  A.  Strauraer  1 Morgan,  G.  S.  Mornington- 
Foxton.Mrs.  J.G.Melbourn,  crescent 
Port  Phillip  | Wyatt,  J.  Bedford. 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  (f  the  Value  qf  Sixty 
Pounds. 

Batteson,  J.  Barnsley  Laurie,  R.  Dunfermline 

Bright,  E.  Leamington  Lynch,  Mrs.  Tralee 
Brown,  G.  Glasgow  Scarle,  — . Wilraot-street 

Ellis,  Rev.  C.  E.  Lougkam  Smith,  S.  Gray's-inn-square 
Hes,  J.  F.  Leatherhead  ; Smith,  J.  B.  Demerara. 


Greviile,  A.  Lowndes-sq. 

Hawkins,  H.  Sherborne 
Hiley,  Rev.  S.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge 
Kidder,  J.  H.  Boston,  U.  S. 

Lloyd,  Bros.  Ludgate-hill 
Muzio,  J.  Highbury 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  of  the  Value  of  Forty 
Pounds. 

Barrett,  H.  Albert-street 


Scott,  H.  S.  Quebec 
Sopwith,  H.  L.  TunbridgeW. 
Telford,  Miss,  Reigate 
Wood,  F.  G.  Stanhope-st. 
Wingrove,  E.  W.  Calcutta 
Young,  G.  F.,  M.P.  Wal- 
thamstow. 


Cooper,  n.  Guist 
Fabian,  C.  Trinidad 
Goodwin,  W.  S.  Princes-st. 
Jaffray, — , Birmingham 
Johnston,  P.  Fleet-street 
Mair,  H.  Glasgow 
Miller,  W.  Charleston,  U.S. 
McQueen,  G.  P.  TotteDham- 
court-road 

Mitchell,  T.  Bougong,  E.I. 
Morris,  W.  Chester 


Mosse,  T.  Carlow 
Pace,  E.  G.  Pershore 
Scott,  Robert,  Outlands, 
Plymouth 

Stuart,  E.  M.D.  Chirnside 
Tippetts,  J.  B.  Size-lane 
Wallis,  C.  E.  Great  Marl- 
borongh-street 
Wallcy,  J.  Manchester 
Webb,  W.  D.  Haseloin 
Wetherbee,  Mrs.  C.  Boston, 
U.S. 


Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  of  Twenty-five 
Pounds. 

Baker,  E.  (per  Denny) 

Austin-friars 


Churchill,  II.B.  Raymond's- 
buildings 
Earl,  W.  Hull 
Ellyard,  S.  Upper  Tooting 
Elliott,  E.  Christchurch 
Goodwin,  C.  W.  King’s 
Bench-wall 

Hamilton,  Rev.  W.  J.  Tring 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Fleet-street 
Kircliner,  F.  A.  L.  Bridge- 
street,  Borough 

Entitled  each  to  a Work  of  Art  qf  the  Value  of 
Twenty  Pounds. 


Merrill,  G.  W.  Boston,  U.S. 
Miller,  W.  H.  Lambeth 
Powell,  Rev.  S.  II.  Ripon 
Rogers,  W.  S.  Gosport 
Simons,  K.  L.  Charleston, 
U.S. 

Tagliafero,  Chevalier,  Malta 
Travis,  Chr.  Stockport 
Walkington,  W.  Grantham 
Willy ams,  Capt.  Cheltenham 
Williams,  C.  C.  Goswell-st. 
Wright,  Jno.  jun.  Oxford-st. 


Aske,  [W.  H.  St.  George’ 
road 

Campbell,  W.  H.  Demerara 
Coakley,  — . Bath 
Eastmam,  W.  T.  Windmill- 
street 

Edwards,  Jno.  Bampton 
Forster,  T.  G.  Newcastle 
Gardner,  E.  B.  Paternoster- 
row 


Humphreys,  Miss,  Walcot 
Johnson,  F.  Barnsley 
Marshall,  Robert,  Dundee 
Mercer,  Samuel,  Maidstone 
Mitchell,  A.  W. Philadelphia 
U.S. 

McBean,  A.,  H.  B.  M.’s 
Consul,  Leghorn 
Neale,  J.  Islington 
Payne,  J.  Leatherhead 


Entitled  each  to  a Tazza  in  Iron, 
Design. 

Banks,  Jno.  Howden 
Baylis,  G.  Evesham 
Bosnnquet.P.  Fenchurch-st. 
Chnllis,  W.  Cornhill 
Christian,  J.  Baldock 
Clear,  Mrs.  C.  Borough 
Coles,  R.  Southampton 
Cochrane.  Mrs.  Peutonville 
Cuat,  J.  D.  Lisle-street 
Dawson,  Mrs.  West  gate, 
Wakefield 
Dent.,  Mrs.  Lee 
Elkin,  J.  L.  Dcvonshire.pl. 
Fearnley,  D.  G.  Dewsbury 
Gardner,  J.  M.  Charleston 
Gourlay,  D.  A.  Yarmouth 
Haynes,  II.  W.  Cambridge, 

U.S. 


i odelled  from  a Greek 

Ilendrie,  John,  Airdrie 
Kitchen,  J.  P.  Old  Broad-st. 
Lloyd,  R.  G.  Cheltenham 
Loveland,  M.  R.  Dursley 
Mason,  B.  Asiiton-under- 
Lviln 

Peck,  Samuel,  Liverpool 
Rapen,  W.  C.  Leeds 
Roberts,  Mrs.  Cardington- 
street 

Shannan,  W.  Melton 
Syer,  Capt.  R.  Koddinglon 
Taylor,  John,  Upper  Glou- 
cester-place 

Thompson.  W.  II.  Dalston 
Wallis,  A.  Calcutta 
Wix,  W.  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

Entitled  each  to  a Parian  Statuette  of“  Soldude.'’ 


Balh.W.M.  Ameriea-square 
Bingham,  Josh.  Sheffield 
Birch,  Miss,  Avenue-road 
Cock,  W.  Burton 
Dalton,  Capt.  per  R.  C.  Le- 
page, Wnitefriars 
Davies,  R.  Menui- bridge 
Davies,  ltev.  G.  T.  Bourn- 
mouth 

Davis,  R.  Dorchester 
Dreer,  F.  S.  Philadelphia 
Earl,  G.  F.  Hull 
Erumott,  Capt.  Bromsgrove 
Eyres,  J.  W.  Leeds 
Frazer,  J.  per  Messrs. 
Grindlay 

Fullwood,  J.  Cork 
Hiucks,  T.  Ramsgate 
Judd,  W.  Sussex-tersracc, 
Hyde-park 

King,  H.  Ilackney-road 
King,  W.  Dover 
Long,  W.  Chancery -lane 


Lower,  R.  W.  Lewes 
Haddock,  W.  Burslem 
Milne,  N.  Leicester 
Oliver,  G.  A.  Twickenham 
Ollivant,  J.  T.  Manchester 
Patterfisld,  J.  Manchester 
Rouse,  B.  Fish-street-lull 
Russell,!'.  M.  Civa  Avon 
Rider,  W.  Bartholoinew- 
closo 

Saunders,  W.  Overseal 
Shannan,  J.  Leighton  Buz. 
Slater,  W.  Manchester 
Smith,  Mrs.  C.  Boston,  U.S. 
Stephen,  — .Chipping  Nor'n 
Stewart,  J.  Baulc  ofEnglanu 
St.  Paul's,  Very  Rev. Doan  of 
Tanner,  G.  Crediton 
Turner,  J.  II.  Brighton 
Usher,  J.  K,  Jamaica 
Watson,  J.  Port;  Phillip 
Wilson,  I.  Middlesborough, 


Entitled  each  lo  a Set  of  Five  Medals  in  Pro. 


Amator  Artium,  Metropoli- 
tan-buildings 

Armstead,  H.  H.  Perey-st. 
Brackenbury,  W.  Should- 
hamthorpo 

Coupland,  W.  M.Stroatham 
Duncan,  Miss  K.  Nolting- 
hill 

Emlv,  n.  New-square,  Lin- 

Garland,  W.  Leeds 
Kernan,  P.  CM'ord-strcet, 
Bond-street 
Knight,  W.  J.  Strand 
Lee,  R.  Aldgato 
Levien,  J.  Guild  lord-street 
Lovejoy,  G.  Reading 


- Rieh- 


Mackenzie,  K.  per  - 
ardson,  Cornhill 
Mercer,  II.  T.  Cheltenham 
Montefiore,  J.  Geelong, 
Port  Philip 
Napier,  J.  York-road 
Oldham, Rev.  H.  Bromsgrove 
Pratt,  — , Hollington 
Quincey,  R.  Easing-lane 
It  tin  gali  a,  B.  Pore  Louis 
Seaman,  W.  M.  South  Aud- 
ley-strcet 

Stone,  Miss,  Cliiselhnrst 
Tnrratt,  Mrs.  Wolverhamp- 
ton 

Taylor,  John, Ilnrrington-sq 
Williams,  A.  Castlcuau- villas 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archeolo- 
gical Society.— On  Thursday  in  week 
before  last,  the  quarterly  general  meeting  of 
the  members  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber  at  the  Guildhall,  Norwich. 
The  Bishop  presided.  Mr.  J.  H.  Druery  read 
a paper  on  the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas 
Erpingham,  in  World’s-End-lane,  St.  Martin 
at  Palace,  about  to  be  pulled  down.  Mr. 
Harrod  then  read  a paper  on  Caister  Castle, 
near  Yarmouth.  The  Rev.  J.  Gunn  next  read 
a paper  on  the  influence  of  painted  glass  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  Rev  J.  Bulwer 
read  some  old  letters  which  Dr.  O’Callaghan 
exhibited.  Mr.  Harrod  read  a communication 
from  Mr.  Barton,  of  Threxton,  reporting  the 
discovery  of  a Saxon  cemetery  at  Saham. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  UPON  SOME  OF 

THE  MONUMENTS  AT  VENICE,  AND 

IN  OTHER  PLACES  ON  THE  ROUTE 

THITHER  .* 

Previously  to  describing  the  monuments 
of  Venice,  I will  offer  a few  remarks  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  other  places  which  occur  on 
the  route  thither. 

The  numerous  cities  of  Belgium  possess  a 
mine  of  domestic  architecture  of  picturesque 
and  excellent  character,  and  from  which  many 
a hint  might  he  gained  for  the  improvement  of 
our  modern  practice,  as  their  effect  is  in  most 
instances  gained  in  the  material  we  ourselves 
use, — namely,  in  brickwork,  and  that  without 
greater  thickness  of  wall  than  is  required  by 
our  present  Buildings  Act.  Picturesqueness  is 
the  general  characteristic  of  their  buildings, 
even  those  which  are  ecclesiastical,  but  there  is 
very  little  of  pure  and  perfect  design  to  be 
found  in  them.  The  greater  part  of  the  Gothic 
architecture  is  of  the  late  Flamboyant  style, 
which  is  very  rank  and  coarse,  and  far  inferior 
to  that  which  prevailed  in  France  at  the  same 
period.  The  interior  of  the  churches  is  in 
general  lumbered  with  elaborate  pulpits  and 
marble  (or  sham  marble)  Renaissance  altars 
and  monuments  of  most  execrable  design, 
which,  however,  produce  a certain  richness  of 
colour  and  effect,  striking  to  a superficial 
observer.  In  general  the  famous  hotels  de 
ville  are  of  the  worst  Flamboyant : some,  as  at 
Ghent,  Alost,  &c.  are  picturesque  : others,  as 
at  Louvain,  are  almost  without  that  redeeming 
quality,  being  spotted  all  over  with  equally 
had  ornament,  which  even  restoration  is 
powerless  to  render  worse.  Yet,  neverthe- 
less, there  are  a few  buildings  of  a first-rate 
class  to  he  found,  among  which  I may  mention 
Les  Halles,  at  Bruges;  the  cathedral  tower  at 
Malines  (about  to  he  desecrated  with  four 
corner  turrets,  which,  however,  it  may  he 
hoped  in  days  of  better  taste  will  he  knocked 
down  again);  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Liege; 
of  Romanesque  architecture,  the  cathedral 
of  Tournay;  in  Holland,  the  cathedral  and 
curious  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Maestricht ; 
and  for  richness  of  co’ouring  only,  the  interior 
of  St.  Jacques,  at  Liege. 

Of  German  architecture,  particularly  that 
found  on  the  border  of  the  Rhine,  the  works 
of  Cologne  first  attract  attention.  The  Ro- 
manesque buildings  are  generally  of  the  finest 
character— effective  from  their  simplicity  and 
size,  particularly  the  churches  of  St.  Martin, 
the  Apostles,  St.  Gereon,  and  St.  Maria  in 
Capitolo ; yet  the  colour  of  the  exterior  is 
poor  in  them,  as  also  in  the  cathedral  of  Bonn, 
which  I think  is  the  worst  of  the  style,  except- 
ing the  churches  at  Coblenz.  The  cathedrals 
of  Mentz,  of  Worms,  and  of  Spires  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  stupendous  of  all.  These  have 
apsides  at  each  end,  and  the  exterior  outline 
of  the  first  and  last  is  fine : that  of  Worms, 
having  two  towers  at  each  end,  is  wanting  in 
good  proportion,  as  is  the  church  of  Ander- 
nach,  which  is  of  the  transition  to  Gothic, 
and  good  in  detail.  Boppard  church  is  of  this 
class.  Bacharach  old  church,  and  the  Crux 
of  Strasburg  cathedral,  are  fine,  of  Early 
Gothic;  hut  this  style  soon  in  Germany  be- 
came wiry,  poor,  and  ineffective,  and  inferior 
to  its  English  or  French  developments,  e.g. 
Cologne  cathedral ; the  churches  of  Ober- 
wesel  and  Oppenheim  ; St.  Werner’s  ruin  at 
Bacharach ; the  west  front  and  spire  of  Stras- 
burg cathedral,  and  Friburg  minster.  The 
tabernacles,  of  elaborate  design,  and  stump 
tracery,  are  the  very  degradation  of  Gothic. 
The  modern  buildings  at  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
&c.  show  considerable  elegance:  they  are  adapt- 
ations of  Classic  architecture,  hut  somewhat 
weak  in  effect,  and  show  but  little  daring  in 
their  design.  Some  of  the  railway  stations  are 
most  conveniently  arranged,  and  though  the 
decorations  are  of  the  same  timid  character, 
they  are  often  exceedingly  pretty. 

Passing  Switzerland  with  a commendation 
of  the  bold  richly  coloured  and  suitable  cot- 
tages of  its  peasantry,  which,  nestling  in  the 
lovely  valleys,  and  upon  the  sides  of  the 
vast  mountains,  add  a charm  even  to 
that  gorgeous  scenery,  I dwelt  next  upon 

* Read  at  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association 
on  the  16th  April. 


the  monuments  of  the  city  of  Milan ; in 
which,  of  course,  the  cathedral  demanded  the 
first  notice,  despite  the  vile  character  of  the 
Gothic  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  colour 
of  its  white  marble,  backed  by  the  brilliant 
sky  of  Italy,  its  exceeding  richness,  and  a 
certain  excellence  of  proportion,  produce  a 
charming  general  effect,  and  passing  from  the 
glare  of  the  square  around,  to  the  interior,  I know 
no  sight  so  imposing  by  its  richness  of  colour 
and  superficial  grandeur  : the  less  one  dwells 
on  the  details  for  its  own  sake  the  better.  Far 
more  worthy  of  study,  though  possessing  not 
the  same  meretricious  attractions,  is  the  church 
of  St.  Ambrogio,  with  its  quadrangular  cloister 
in  front  of  it. 

From  this  city,  being  pressed  for  time,  I 
hurried  towards  Venice,  passing  through 
Brescia  at  midnight,  nor  stopped,  except  in 
Verona.  It  were  useless  to  dwell  now  upon 
numerous  buildings  of  interest  which  this  fine 
old  city  possesses,  as  I have  not  time  to  do 
them  justice,  hut  may  make  an  occasional 
reference  to  some  of  them  while  speaking  of 
similar  works  in  Venice  ; for  thither  I then 
proceeded  in  haste,  anxious  to  behold 
" That  glorious  city  In  the  sea,” 

where 

“ The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets 
Ebbing  and  flowing;  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces.” 

And  thus  leaving  on  the  one  side  Vicenza 
bosomed  in  hills,  and  the  many  domes  of 
Padua  on  the  other,  with  the  intention,  which 
was  never  realised,  of  returning  to  visit  these 
places,  I at  last  arrived  at  Venice. 

Around  this  ancient  city,  fallen  and  de- 
graded as  it  is  at  present,  there  still  lingers  such 
a halo  of  poetry  and  association,  uniting,  with 
the  charms  of  its  romantic  situation,  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  the  embellishments  of 
art,  in  producing  a deep  impression  upon  every 
mind ; and  although  it  is  seldom  that  when 
the  expectations  concerning  any  place  have 
been  greatly  raised  by  glowing  descriptions, 
the  reality  equals  that  which  had  been  an- 
ticipated of  it,  in  this  case  all  the  ideas  which 
I had  previously  formed  concerning  it  were 
more  than  realised. 

It  is  true  that  when  we  attempt  to  recall  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  writers,  and  to  rebuild 
in  imagination  the  various  edifices  which  have 
been  destroyed,  and  to  redeck  those  that  exist 
with  their  perished  frescoes,  to  multiply  a 
hundredfold  the  gondolas  which  glide  through 
the  canals,  we  feel  forced  to  exclaim,  “ Oh  ! 
what  a falling  off  is  here !”  Yet  while  the 
glorious  group  of  buildings  around  the  Piazza 
remain,  and  the  pale  domes  and  towering  cam- 
paniles of  St.  Mark,  of  St.  Giorgio  Maggiore, 
of  the  Redentorp,  the  Madonna  della  Salute, 
and  others  of  her  noble  churches,  are  still 
lifted  serenely  above  her  roofs,  and  are  flushed, 
as  I have  seen  them  flushed,  with  a deeper  hue 
against  the  golden  sky  of  sunset,  as  if  the 
firmament  had  left  a legacy  of  its  day-purple 
among  them,  she  may  ever  assert  with  truth 
her  title  of  “ Beautiful  Venice.” 

Of  late,  however,  the  monuments  of  this  most 
exquisite  city  have  acquired  an  interest  beyond 
what  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  and  their  ro- 
mantic situation  had  previously  excited  with 
regard  to  them.  This  has  arisen  from  the  im- 
portance of  the  position  which  it  has  been 
perceived  that  they  have  held  in  relation  to  the 
general  development  of  art  during  the  mediaeval 
ages,  and  from  the  strange  differences  in  the 
opinions  and  criticisms  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced concerning  their  relative  degrees  of 
excellence.  The  controversy  which  has  arisen 
upon  this  question  is  one  of  the  greatest  import 
to  the  prospects  of  architecture  in  our  own  time 
and  country,  and  I may  therefore  he  excused 
if  I thus  briefly  refer  to  it. 

The  point  at  issue  is  between  the  architecture 
of  the  mediaeval  ages  and  of  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  examples  of  which,  in  every 
phase  that  each  of  them  assumed,  are  found 
there  side  by  side,  as  if  inviting  a comparison 
of  their  merits.  To  decide  between  them,  since 
the  distinctness  of  their  own  records  is  some- 
what blurred  by  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
them  by  neglect,  by  wantonness, and  injudicious 
restoration,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  corre- 


sponding testimony  of  the  eventful  annals  o 
the  city,  the  character  of  which  should  he  re 
fleeted  by  the  works  erected  therein.  This 
has  been  well  explained  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  thf 
opening  chapter  of  the  “ Stones  of  Venice 
but  it  may  be  well  here  to  recall  to  your  mind 
the  principal  points  which  bear  upon  the  sub 
ject.  It  was  in  the  commencement  of  the  fift! 
century  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northeri 
Italy, — 

“ A few  in  fear. 

Flying  away  from  him  whose  boast  it  was, 

That  the  grass  grew  not  where  his  horse  had  trod. 
Gave  birth  to  Venice.  Like  the  waterfowl, 

They  built  their  nests  among  the  ocean  waves ; 

And  where  the  sand  was  shifting,  as  the  wind 
Blew  from  the  north  or  south, — where  they  that  camt 
Had  to  make  sure  the  ground  they  stood  upon. 
Rose,  like  an  exhalation  from  the  deep, 

A vast  metropolis  . . . “a  dominion. 

That  has  endured  the  longest  among  men.” 

Here,  then,  being  thus  settled  upon  the  island 
of  the  Lagunes,  they  chose  from  each  isle 
tribune  for  their  common  government.  Th 
power  of  these,  however,  was,  in  the  year  69' 
a.d.  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  a singl 
elective  Doge,and  thus  it  continued  for  the  spac 
of  600  years,  during  which  the  prosperity  of  th 
state  continually  increased,  and  its  comraei 
cial  spirit  was  developed  in  a manner  whic 
was  often  strangely  at  variance  with  the  un 
selfish  generosity  of  her  sons.  Profiting  b; 
the  crusades,  she  became  the  mart  of  Europi 
till,  when  the  armies  of  the  west,  foiled  in  thei 
schemes  of  conquest,  for  the  last  time  recoile 
from  the  sacred  shores  of  Palestine,  th 
Ottoman  power,  freed  from  the  aggressiv 
wars,  relaxed  like  a bent  how,  swept  westwari 
over  Europe,  and  would  have  overwhelmed 
in  ruins,  had  not  Venice  and  Poland  becom 
the  vanguard  of  Christendom,  withstood  th 
shock  for  a while,  and  baffled  their  Paynir 
foe.  But,  alas  for  the  gratitude  of  nations 
having  spent  their  strength  and  energy  in  th 
struggle,  they  each  fell  a victim  to  the  grasp 
ing  tyranny  of  those  they  had  saved.  Yc 
Venice  fell  not  by  an  undeserved  fate  : th 
elements  of  decay  had  been  long  in  hei 
self : her  government  had  changed  to  ai 
oligarchy  in  a.d.  1297  when  it  became  per 
fidious  and  cruel,  and  at  the  same  time  th 
religion  of  her  citizens  had  been  effectuall 
sapped,  and  art  survived  not  the  change  in  it 
truth  and  purity.  Until  this  period,  in  a' 
ages  of  the  world,  it  had  been  the  most  faith 
ful  of  records,  in  that  men  had  unwitting! 
piled  up,  with  massy  stones,  memorials  c 
themselves,  and  stamped  them  with  an  indeli 
hie  impress  of  their  own  feelings  and  charac 
ter ; hut  then  first  (as  if  at  the  birth  of  print 
ing  their  historical  value  had  been  forgotten 
they  began  to  copy  the  works  of  past  ages 
This  change  commenced  with  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  church,  was  of  a piece  with  he 
other  Pagan  innovations,  and  though  terme 
the  Renaissance,  was  in  truth  but  a galvani 
revival  of  the  corpse  of  that  of  the  Classic  age 
How  strange  it  appears,  then,  from  thi 
review  of  their  history,  that  the  productions  c 
this  later  and  degraded  era  are  those  whicl 
have  attracted  the  greater  admiration,  an 
which  have  alone  been  thought  worthy  of  imi 
tationby  our  architects;  whereas  those  of  th 
earlier  and  better  days,  full  of  the  intens 
energy  and  fine  feeling  of  their  builders,  hav 
been  passed  by  them  almost  unnoticed,  o 
looked  upon  merely  in  the  light  of  a quain 
and  perhaps  picturesque,  but  half  barbarou 
class  of  art.  Surely  it  is  time  to  learn  whethe 
or  not  this  be  a false  judgment,  and  if  it  be  sc 
to  cast  it  from  us,  regardless  of  the  prejudice 
which  still  seem  to  be  deeply  rooted  amonj 
us.  I hasten,  therefore,  to  give  you  the  con 
elusion  which  I have  arrived  at  from  a per 
sonal  and  attentive  examination  of  these  seve 
ral  buildings.*  John  P.  Seddon. 


The  Engineers’  Dispute. — From  a 
address  by  the  executive  council  of  the  Opera 
fives’  Amalgamated  Society,  just  published,  w 
observe  that  the  latter  now  fully  admit  tha 
“ hostile  resistance  of  labour  against  capital  i 
not  calculated  to  enhance  the  condition  of  th 
labourer,”  and  that  all  opposition  on  thei 
part  is  at  an  end. 

* To  be  continued. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  DEFINE  THE  PRINCI- 
PLES WHICH  SHOULD  DETERMINE 
FORM  IN  THE  DECORATIVE  ARTS.* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  just 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  of 
direct  imitation  admissible  in  each  department 
of  the  fine  arts,  than  that  which  was  presented 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  by  Sir  Charles  Lock  Eastlake, 
and  republished  in  his  “ Contributions  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts.”  In  a note  to  one 
of  those  important  essays  the  writer  observes, 
that  “ the  general  style  of  the  formative  arts  is 
the  result  of  a principle  of  selection,  as 
opposed  to  indiscriminate  imitation.  It  con- 
sists, therefore,  in  qualities  which  may  be  said 
to  distinguish  those  arts  from  nature.  The 
specific  style  of  any  one  of  the  arts  consists 
in  the  effective  use  of  those  particular  means 
of  imitation  which  distinguish  it  from  other 
arts.  Style  is  complete  when  the  spectator  is 
not  reminded  of  any  want  which  another  art, 
or  which  nature  could  supply.” 

Now,  the  specific  style  of  architecture  is 
especially  worthy  of  study,  since  not  only  do 
similar  conditions  pervade  all  branches  of  de- 
sign into  which  structural  forms  enter  as  prin- 
cipal elements,  but  of  all  the  arts  it  is  obvi- 
ously the  least  imitative,  and  the  most  abstract. 
The  effects  of  delight  which  can  be  produced 
by  it,  are  dependent  not  upon  a reproduction 
of  any  objects  existing  in  creation,  but  upon 
a just  display  by  the  architect  of  his  know- 
ledge of  those  subtle  general  conditions,  a few 
of  which  we  have  recognised  as  pervading 
every  perfect  work  of  nature.  The  beauty  of 
Civil  Architecture,  we  are  told  by  the  best 
writers  upon  the  subject,  depends  upon — 1st. 
Convenience  ; 2nd.  Symmetry,  or  proportion ; 
3rdly.  Eurythmia,  or  such  a balance  or  dispo- 
sition of  parts  as  evidences  design  and  order ; 
and,  4thly.  On  Ornament.  In  too  many 
modern  buildings,  alas  ! we  find  that  either 
convenience  has  been  attended  to  and  all  other 
qualities  left  to  chance,  or,  what  is  still  worse, 
ornament  alone  aimed  at  and  all  other  consi- 
derations disregarded.  Let  us,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  trace  the  operation  of  the  principles 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  all  of  which  will  be 
found  to  have  their  origin  in  the  provisions  of 
nature.  The  wise  architect  will  begin  by 
considering  the  purpose  of  his  building,  and 
will  so  contrive  its  plan  and  leading  form,  as 
to  fulfil  all  the  utilitarian  objects  for  which  it 
was  proposed  to  be  constructed;  in  other  words, 
he  will  be  governed  by  a sense  of  convenience 
or  fitness. 

He  will  then  consider  how  all  the  requisites 
can  be  most  agreeably  provided,  and  harmo- 
nious proportion  combined  with  an  expression 
of  purpose.  He  will  find,  on  recurring  to 
nature,  that  every  substance  suitable  to  be 
employed  in  construction,  exhibits  endless 
variety  in  strength,  weight,  and  texture.  He 
will  study  these  various  qualities,  and  by  ex- 
periment ascertain  that  each  material  posseses 
a certain  scale  of  proportions  and  a certain 
series  of  solids,  by  the  employment  of  which, 
in  fixed  positions,  its  functions  may  be  at  once 
most  economically  and  most  fitly  employed. 
Acting  on  such  data,  he  will  distribute  his 
lines  of  substructure,  his  columns  of  support, 
his  load  supported,  his  wall  to  resist  the 
driving  of  the  elements,  and  he  will  assign  to 
each  its  special  proportion  and  form — never 
confounding  those  of  one  substance  with 
another — never  using  iron  as  he  would  stone, 
or  wood  as  glass  should  be.  Thus  aided  by 
his  sense  of  the  functions  of  each  portion  of 
the  structure,  the  material  of  which  it  may  be 
constructed,  and  its  condition  of  relative  im- 
portance, the  architect  adjusts  the  appropriate 
dimension  of  every  part.  His  work  is  as  yet, 
however,  only  half  done ; his  materials  require 
bringing  into  graceful  and  regulated  distribu- 
tion. At  this  point,  Eurythmia,  the  original  of 
“the  fairy  order,”  steps  in,  bringing  Geometry 
i in  her  train.  Doors,  windows,  columns, 
cornices,  string-courses,  roofs,  and  chimneys, 
are  instantly  disposed  so  as  to  contrast  with, 
and  balance  one  another,  showing,  by  the 
symmetry  of  their  arrangements,  the  art:st’s 
application  of  that  method  and  evidence  of  de- 

*  The  following  is  a portion  of  a lecture,  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  April  21. 


sign  which  indicate  the  restraining  power  of 
mind  over  matterthroughout  all  nature — wild  as 
her  graces  may  occasionally  appear.  The  crown- 
ing difficulty  yet  remains  behind  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  appropriate  ornament.  For  all  other 
departments  of  his  art,  the  architect  employs 
only  pure  abstractions,  harmonised  with  his 
general  deductions  of  leading  principles  of 
beauty  : in  his  application  of  ornament,  how- 
ever, his  resources  are  somewhat  more  ex- 
panded. All  decoration,  the  forms  of  which 
are  borrowed  from  nature,  to  be  pleasing,  must 
undergo  a process  of  conventionalising;  direct 
imitation,  such  as  that  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  casting  from  a gelatine  mould,  would 
infallibly  disappoint,  since  the  perfect  repro- 
duction of  the  form  would  lead  to  demands 
for  reality  in  colour,  in  texture,  and  in  other 
qualities  which  it  might  be  utterly  beyond  the 
power  of  any  other  material  or  processes  to 
render,  than  those  which  nature  has  herself 
employed  in  the  original.  The  duty  of  the 
architect  is,  therefore,  to  study  first  of  all  to 
employ  such  forms  as  harmonise  and  contrast 
with  his  leading  lines  of  structure, — and  then 
in  those  few  instances  where,  for  the  sake  of 
adding  more  immediately  human  interest  to 
his  work,  or  for  explaining  its  purpose  more 
directly,  he  may  desire  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
some  object  existent  to  nature — then  and  in 
such  a case  it  is  his  duty  to  symbolise  rather 
than  to  express,  and  to  strive  to  convey  an 
idea  of  particulars  and  qualities  only,  instead  of 
to  make  a necessarily  imperfect  reproduction 
which  conveys  no  idea  at  all. 

The  exact  amount  of  resemblance  which  the 
hieroglyphic  may  be  permitted  to  bear  to  that 
object,  some  ideal  property  of  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  express,  must  depend  upon  so  great 
a variety  of  circumstances  that  it  obviously 
becomes  one  of  the  most  delicate  operations  of 
the  artist’s  skill  to  adjust  the  precise  form  in 
which  he  shall  work  out  his  ornament.  The 
treatment  of  the  honeysuckle  by  the  Greeks, 
and  the  lotus  by  the  Egyptians,  are  probably 
the  happiest  existing  illustrations  of  refined 
appreciation  of  the  mysteries  of  judicious  con- 
ventionalising. 

As  a general  rule,  the  less  closely  the  artist 
attempts  to  embody  nature,  the  more  safe  he 
will  be ; but  as  there  are,  we  conceive,  some 
few  cases  which  justify  a nearer  approximation 
than  is  generally  admissible,  we  shall  proceed 
to  enumerate  the  most  important  of  them, 
premising  that,  paramount  over  every  other 
consideration,  must  reign  an  exact  regard  to 
the  conventionalities  incident  to  the  material 
employed,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  ar- 
ranging the  forms  of  the  ornament  so  as  to 
contrast  rightly  with  the  adjacent  geometrical 
lines. 

lstly.  That  imitation  may  approximate  to 
nature  only  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  resem- 
blance of  the  material  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  executed  to  the  object  to  be  copied.  Thus, 
the  smoothness  of  flesh  may  be  imitated  with 
delicacy  in  white  marble,  and  the  idea  of 
rock-work  only  conveyed  in  the  same  material 
by  a completely  formal  and  geometrical  method 
of  representation. 

2ndly.  That  as  imitation  in  all  cases  interests 
and  attracts  attention,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
restrict  its  use  sparingly  to  particular  situa- 
tions ; thus,  we  may,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
propriety  employ  decorations  suggestive  of 
natural  types,  in  those  few  important  points 
on  which  we  wish  the  eye  to  dwell,  such  as 
the  centre  of  a fa£ade,  the  principal  doorway, 
or  window,  the  starting  of  a staircase,  or  the 
end  of  a boudoir;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
employed  in  such  situations  mere  conventional 
patterns,  and  in  less  important  parts,  orna- 
ments in  convention  approaching  imitation, 
then  we  should  find  attention  concentrated  on 
those  meaner  portions  of  the  structure,  and 
the  really  principal  features  of  the  design 
passed  over  and  neglected.  A striking  illus- 
tration of  the  consequences  of  this  want  of 
discrimination  was  shown  by  the  sculptor 
Lequesne,  in  his  various  groups  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  ; the  care  he  bestowed  in  working 
up  his  accessories,  his  weeds,  foliage,  rocks, 
earth,  and  everything  else,  almost  entirely 
neutralised  the  interest  which  should  have 
been  excited  by  the  finished  treatment  of  the 


flesh  of  his  unhappy  mother  and  her  miserable 
infant.  The  admiration  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  given  to  his  two  groups  of  dogs 
and  boys  was  completely  absorbed  by  admi- 
ration at  the  patience  with  which  “ each  par- 
ticular hair”  was  made  to  curl.  To  all  the 
above-described  faults  the  works  of  M.  Etese 
offered  a truly  remarkable  contrast,  the  labour 
in  them  being  applied  at  exactly  the  right 
points. 

3rdly.  That  where  ornament  is  contrasted 
by  evident  connection  with  geometrical  lines 
of  structure,  conventional  imitation  may  be 
introduced.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  marble 
chimney-pieces  in  the  Exhibition,  and  in  much 
of  the  furniture,  the  structural  forms  of  which 
made  regular  panels,  or  conventional  frame- 
work, the  introduction  of  nicely -carved  flowers 
or  fruit,  of  the  size  of  nature,  and  in  low  re- 
lief, produced  an  agreeable  effect.  Where,  in 
others  (and  more  particularly  in  some  of  the 
Austrian),  the  foliage,  scrolls,  cupids,  and  all 
sorts  of  things,  completely  ate  up  the  whole 
surface,  and  made  up  the  whole  structure,  the 
effect  was  eminently  objectionable. 

4thly.  That  where  the  copy  differs  absolutely 
in  bulk  from  the  o:iginal,  minutiae  of  surface 
detail  may  be  introduced.  Thus,  when  we  re- 
duce a subject,  such  as  a bunch  of  grapes, 
from  the  round  or  full  relief  to  the  lowest 
rilievo,  much  of  the  conventionality  which 
would  otherwise  be  essential  maybe  dispensed 
with. 

5thly.  That  considerable  differences  of  scale 
in  things  of  unvarying  dimension,  justify  an 
approach  to  natural  form.  Thus,  when  we 
materially  diminish  in  our  reproduction  any 
object  the  smallest  size  of  which  is  generally 
known  never  to  equal  that  to  which  it  is  low- 
ered in  our  copy,  we  may  safely  attempt  as 
close  a conventional  transcript  as  the  material 
in  which  we  work  admits  of.  On  this  account 
delicate  flowers,  such  as  those  which  decorate 
small  Dresden  china  vases,  and  which  are 
executed  with  such  skill  in  biscuit  by  Mr.  Al- 
derman Copeland,  Mr.  Minton,  Mr.  Grainger, 
of  Worcester,  and  others,  form  not  unappro- 
priate ornaments,  when  confined  to  a scale 
considerably  smaller  than  nature.  In  cases, 
however,  such  as  that  of  the  Dresden  white 
Camellia  - tree  of  the  Exhibition,  where  an 
attempt  is  made  to  copy  nature  on  her  own 
scale,  the  effort  altogether  fails,  and  the  labour, 
so  far  from  giving  pleasure,  utterly  fails,  and 
becomes  a trick  not  less  inimical  to  good  taste 
than  the  veiled  figures. 

Gthly.  That  where  in  ornament  the  leading 
forms  are  geometrically  disposed,  so  as  in  regu- 
larly recurring  scrolls,  or  other  curves,  which 
could  never  take  so  formal  a position  in  nature, 
a rendering  of  her  spirit,  though  not  of  her 
substance,  may  be  permitted  in  the  leaves  and 
accessories.  Thus,  in  much  of  the  elaborate 
wood-carving  produced  by  Mr.  Rogers  and 
others,  the  artificial  disposition  alone  of  the 
beautifully-executed  objects,  redeemed  many 
of  the  groups  from  the  charge  of  too  close  a 
reproduction  of  nature. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  these 
special  circumstances,  which  modify  con- 
ventional treatment  in  ornament,  partly  be- 
cause we  felt  that  the  data  applied  generally  to 
most  varieties  of  enrichment  as  well  as  specially 
to  architecture,  and  partly  because  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  indicate  some  of  the  exceptions, 
the  comparative  rarity  of  which  tends  gene- 
rally to  a confirmation  of  the  accepted  dogma, 
which  prescribes  that  architectural  ornament 
shall  be  in  a remote  style  of  convention  only. 

B . fore  proceeding  to  the  subject  of  Sculp- 
ture, we  would  fain  offer  one  or  two  remarks 
concerning  what  is  called  style  in  art ; for  fear 
lest  our  recommendations  to  systematic  study 
of  elementary  principles  should  be  misappre- 
hended. In  what  are  generally  understood  as 
styles  in  the  history  of  art,  such  as  the  Grecian, 
the  Roman,  the  Gothic,  the  Renaissance,  &c. 
may  be  recognised  deeply  interesting  accumula- 
tions of  experience  concerning  the  nature  of 
men’s  instinctive  affections  for  certain  con- 
catenations of  form.  Styles  are  usually  com- 
plete in  themselves ; and,  though  not  of  uni- 
form excellence,  are  still  generally  concordant 
among  all  the  various  members  that  compose 
them.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  dominant 
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form  in  each,  or  whatever  the  favourite  set  of 
ratios  of  proportion,  usually  pervades  each 
whole  monument,  as  it  may  he  generally  traced 
in  a few  detached  mouldings.  Styles,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  storehouses  of  ex- 
periments tried,  and  results  ascertained,  con- 
cerning various  methods  of  conventionalising, 
from  whence  the  designer  of  the  present 
day  may  learn  the  general  expression  to 
be  obtained,  by  modifying  his  imitations 
of  nature  on  the  basis  of  recorded  expe- 
rience, instead  of  his  own  wayward  impulses 
alone.  Canova,  Gibson,  and  many  of  the 
greatest  masters  in  art,  held  and  hold  the  creed, 
that  nature,  as  developed  in  the  human  form, 
can  only  be  rightly  appreciated  by  constant 
recurrence  to,  and  comparison  with,  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  ancient  sculpture  of  Greece. 
Mr.  Penrose  has  shown  us  what  beautiful  illus- 
trations of  optical  corrections  in  zinc  may  be 
gathered  from  the  study  of  her  architectural 
remains.  Mr.  Dyce,  who  has  made  himself 
deeply  acquainted  with  ancient  styles,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  on  the  subject:  — “ In  the  first 
place,”  he  remarks,  “the  beauties  of  form  or  of 
colour,  abstracted  from  nature  by  the  orna- 
mentist,  from  the.  very  circumstance  that  they 
are  abstractions,  assume,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  progress  of  the  art,  the  character  of 
principles  or  facts,  that  tend,  by  accumulation, 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  accumulated 
labours  of  each  successive  race  of  ornamentists 
are  so  many  discoveries  made — so  many  facts 
to  be  learned,  treasured  up,  applied  to  a new 
use,  submitted  to  the  process  of  artistic  gene- 
ralisation, or  added  to.  A language  and  a 
literature  of  ornamental  design  are  constituted; 
the  former  of  which  must  be  mastered  before 
the  latter  can  be  understood  ; and  the  latter 
known  before  we  are  in  a condition  to  add  to 
its  treasures.  The  first  step,  therefore,  in  the 
education  of  ornamentists,  must  be  their  ini- 
tiation into  the  current  and  conventional  lan- 
guage of  their  art,  and  by  this  means  into  its 
existing  literature.”  By  this  last  passage,  we 
may  fairly  assume  that  Mr.  Dyce  would  recom- 
mend first,  the  study  of  the  student’s  specialty, 
and  then,  as  much  as  life  is  long  enough  to 
learn.  The  great  previous  error  in  art-educa- 
tion has  been  to  grasp  at  so  much  vaguely,  and 
attain  so  little  practically. 

The  modifications  which  nature  receives  at 
the  hands  of  the  intelligent  sculptor  are  so 
various,  and  frequently  so  subtle,  that  it  would 
require  a volume  to  enumerate  them  and  an 
Eastlake  to  write  it.  To  night  we  can  glance 
but  at  a few.  The  first  condition  of  the  highest 
class  of  sculpture  is,  that  it  should  be  allied 
with  the  noblest  architecture,  to  which  it 
should  serve  as  an  inscription,  explaining  to 
those  capable  of  reading  its  ideal  expression, 
those  purposes  of  the  structure  which  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  architecture  alone  to  convey. 
In  all  such  cases  fitness  prescribes  the  sub- 
ject— simplicity  its  sublimest  treatment — con- 
trast the  general  conditions  of  the  lines  of  its 
composition.  In  order  to  give  to  his  works 
that  commanding  language  which  speaks  to 
the  heart  (the  phonetic  quality  in  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  admirable  theory  of  beauty  in  art),  the 
sculptor  requires  to  select  from  his  observation 
of  the  expression  of  individual  forms,  those 
precise  lines,  he  learns  from  study  and  ex- 
perience, invariably  convey  the  peculiar  sen- 
sations it  is  his  office  to  communicate  to  the 
mind  of  the  beholder.  It  is  by  some  such 
process  that  an  approach  was  made  by  the 
Greek  sculptors  of  old  to  an  embodiment  of 
their  conceptions  of  divinity,  and  arrive  at  the 
beau  ideal  in  loveliness  of  form.  Time  will 
not  permit  a longer  reference  to  this  topic, 
but  it  may  be  found  touched  upon  with 
the  utmost  acuteness  and  good  taste  in  an 
article  on  physiognomy  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Quart  erley  Review,  written,  if  any  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  internal  evidence  of  style,  by 
one  worthy  in  every  respect  to  occupy  herself 
li.  kindred  studies  to  those  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  Among  the  works  of  sculpture  in 
the  Gteat  Exhibition  which  displayed  the  most 
perfect  mastery  over  the  just  combination  of 
ordinary  and  ideal  nature,  esppeial  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  Gibson’s  and  Jerichan’s 
hunters  ; Foley’s  Ino  and  Bacchus,  and  boy  at 


the  stream ; Bell’s  eagle-slayer ; M‘Dowell’s 
Eve ; De  Bay’s  first  cradle ; and  Wyatt’s 
nymph,  Glycera. 

The  peculiar  refinements  of  form  and  tex- 
ture which  fall  within  the  especial  province  of 
the  sculptor  to  carry  to  their  highest  pitch  of 
perfection,  lie  constantly  heightens  by  availing 
himself  of  the  effect  on  the  senses  of  the  simul- 
taneous contrast  of  form.  Thus,  he  exagge- 
rates the  roughness  of  the  hair  and  the  coarse 
texture  of  every  object  coining  in  contact  with  j 
his  flesh,  in  order  to  give  to  it  the  exquisite 
smoothness  of  nature ; he  introduces  straight 
lines,  equally -balanced  folds,  and  angular! 
breaks  into  his  draperies,  in  order  to  bring  1 
out  the  tender  sweeping  curves  of  the  outlines 
of  the  limbs  he  so  gracefully  disposes.  His  is 
of  a truth  the  happy  art  which  begins  by  col- 
lecting all  that  is  most  sweet  and  fresh ; and 
then,  by  one  additional  touch,  one  further  artful 
contrast,  adds  still  ‘‘  more  scent  unto  the  violet.” 
In  sculpture,  as  in  every  other  of  the  decora- 
tive arts,  changing  circumstances  bring  ever 
changing  conventionalities,  and  as  supreme 
arbiters  over  the  propriety  of  one  and  all,  still 
preside  our  original  great  principles — variety , 
fitness,  simplicity,  and  contrast. 

In  turning  to  those  departments  of  practical 
art  into  which  sculpture  enters  as  a predomi- 
nant ingredient,  metal-work  first  presents  itself 
to  our  notice.  Nothing  can  be  more  apparent 
than  the  variety  of  properties  and  qualities  of 
the  several  metals,  nothing  more  consistent 
than  to  prescribe  a different  mode  of  treatment 
to  each.  Sculpture  in  metal,  partly  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  ductility  and  tenacity  of 
the  material,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar colour  and  power  of  reflecting  light,  can 
rarely,  however  highly  its  degree  of  finish  may 
be  carried,  be  mistaken  for  that  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  imitate.  Hence  it  arises  that  elabo- 
rate execution  of  details  may,  and  indeed 
should,  be  carried  in  metal  to  the  most  minute 
perfection.  Works  in  gold,  or  silver,  should, 
as  a general  rule  (except  in  instances  where  an 
overpowering  display  of  wealth  is  intended,  in 
which  case  art  does  not  much  signify),  be  con- 
fined to  small  dimensions,  and  those  relatively 
correspondent  to  the  associations  of  idea  con- 
nected with  the  rarity  and  value  of  each.  It 
was  from  inattention  to  these  conditions  that 
many  of  the  largest  pieces  of  plate  in  the  Ex- 
hibition failed  to  interest  us,  and  that  the  eye 
dwelt  with  much  greater  complacency  upon  the 
smaller  than  upon  the  larger  objects. 

In  several  of  the  plastic  materials,  such  as 
gutta  percha,  carton  pierre,  papier  mache, 
canuhie,  stamped  leather,  &c.  much  good  de-  j 
sign  was  exhibited,  although  the  tendency, : 
more  particularly  in  the  gutta  percha,  was  ■ 
rather  in  the  direction  of  a plethora  of  orna-  ' 
raents.  Nature,  it  should  be  recollected, , 
abhors  monotony,  even  of  beauty,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  cloying  and  fatiguing  as  too  much 
sweetness,  from  which  perpetual  plainness 
would  be  a haven  of  refuge.  In  respect  to 
these  materials  a good  deal  of  misapprehension 
has  prevailed  of  late  years ; they  have  been 
called  “ shams,”  and  a variety  of  names  which 
they  intrinsically  in  no  wise  deserve.  When 
people  paint  and  grain  papier  mache  to  make 
it  look  like  oak  or  other  valuable  woods,  or 
when  they  dust  sand  over  carton  pierre  to 
make  it  look  like  stone,  then  certainly  they 
perpetrate  meannesses  at  which  good  taste  is 
disgusted  the  instant  the  deception  is  found 
out ; but  when  the  materials  are  used  simply 
as  ornaments,  either  in  a uniform  colour,  or 
picked  out  with  any  variety  of  tints,  everybody 
recognises  the  nature  of  the  material ; and 
there  can  then  be  no  more  sham  or  trick  in 
employing  them  than  there  would  be  in  using 
Caen  stone  for  a pulpit  instead  of  marble,  or 
iron  for  a column  instead  of  gold. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  substance  in  the  manu- 
facture and  design  of  which  so  great  an  im- 
provement has  taken  place  in  this  country 
within  the  last  ten  years  as  in  that  of  glass. 
Witness,  for  manufacture,  the  glass  palace  and 
its  wonderful  fountain ; and,  for  design,  the 
exquisite  articles  contributed  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Pellatt,  Richardson,  Bacchus,  Rice,  Harris, 
and  others.  The  subject  of  glass,  its  materials, 
appropriate  form,  colour,  and  other  conditions 


having  been  most  ably  treated  in  the  last  lec-  ■ 
ture  of  this  series,  renders  it  unnecessary  / 
now  to  make  any  further  observation  on  the  e 
subject.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  in  i 
drawing  attention  to  some  exquisite  specimens  s 
of  Messrs.  Green’s  manufacture,  to  simply  ,■ 
assert,  that  never  at  any  other  period  has  any-  - 
thing  corresponding  to  the  present  perfect  t 
execution  of  glass-work  existed ; and  that  so  : 
soon  as  the  cumbrous,  lumpy  decanters,  turn-  - 
biers,  and  rummers,  in  which  our  fathers  s 
delighted,  shall  have  been  all  broken,  there  ; 
will  he  very  little  left  to  desire  in  respect  to-  d 
table  glass. 

With  regard  to  china,  and  the  group  of  1 
analogous  materials,  such  as  porcelain,  terra  3 
cotta,  &c.  time  compels  us  to  be  brief.  In  all  I 
such  objects,  the  fragility  of  the  material  warns  3 
us  against  rash  projections,  and  yet  we  con-  - 
stantly  recognise  them  stuck  on,  as  though  1 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  knocked  off. 
The  primitive  arrangement  of  thepotter’s  wheel,  , 
and  the  plasticity  of  the  material,  yielding  2 
beneath  his  hand  curves,  which  in  Etrurian  and  1 
Magna  Grecian  ware,  we  admire  as  exquisite,  . 
direct  us,  as  it  were,  to  simplicity  in  all  works  s 
in  such  materials.  So  long  as,  by  the  readiest  t 
means,  and  by  a little  education  of  the  work-  • 
man,  we  might  obtain  forms  quite  as  valuable  j 
and  as  various  as  those  which  we  always  have  : 
and  always  shall  admire  in  the  antique,  there  : 
can  exist  no  excuse  for  casting  octagon  and  ) 
hexagon  jugs,  or  making  teacups  up  out  of  ; 
half-a-dozen  curves. 

* * * * 

Of  the  various  appropriate  modes  of  conven-  - 
tionalising  nature,  scarcely  any  is  more  agree-  - 
able  than  that  which  is  frequently  adopted  by  , 
the  skilful  paper-stainer,  in  what  are  called  i 
panel  papers.  It  consists  in  treating  as  a 1 
picture,  flowers  and  other  objects,  grouped  i 
with  scarcely  any  apparent  artifice,  in  their  r 
natural  form  and  sizes,  and  with  all  their  r 
lights,  subdued  shades  and  reflections,  but  I 
with  no  cast  shades.  This,  at  first  sight,  , 
would  appear  to  be  too  direct  an  imitation  of  1 
nature  to  be  agreeable,  and  therefore  liable  to  ) 
objection — and  so,  unless  care  is  taken,  it  very  / 
frequently  is.  Now  the  method  of  preserving  > 
all  that  is  requisite  is  effected  by  representing  > 
the  flowers  by  successive  blotches  of  body  r 
colour  daubed  on,  with  no  attempt  to  soften  \ 
the  edges  or  conceal  the  method  by  which  the  ; 
effect  is  produced.  Thus,  at  a little  distance  1 
the  decoration  looks,  not  like  a group  of  : 
flowers,  for  that  would  be  a mistake,  but  like  : 
a very  clever  sketch  of  a group  of  flowers  • 
framed  and  inserted  in  the  panel.  Where  : 
direct  imitation  of  natural  flowers,  with  end-  ■ 
less  tiresome  repeats,  are  carried  out,  either  in  1 
paper-hangings,  block,  or  cylinder-printed  1 
goods,  in  carpets,  damasks,  or  other  woven  1 
hangings,  the  effect  is  rarely  if  ever  agreeable, 
however  marvellous  the  manufacturing  power 
may  he  which  can  effect  such  elaborate  repro- 
ductions. In  woven  goods,  as  was  most 
clearly  shown  in  an  excellent  lecture  by  Mr. 
Wornum,  recently  delivered  at  the  School  of 
Design,  the  conditions  of  manufacture  con- 
stantly modify  the  structure  of  patterns;  and 
those  even  which  have  been  originally  derived  l 
from  nature,  frequently  become  reformed  to  : 
such  an  extent  in  putting  on  or  draughting,  , 
that  the  best  mode  of  convention,  that  which  1 
is  induced  by  the  process  of  manufacture  : 
makes  that  agreeable,  which,  if  it  could  have  ■ 
been  more  perfectly  carried  out,  would  most  t 
probably  have  been  extremely  faulty. 

The  subject  of  surface  decoration  is  one  : 
which  involves  such  infinite  varieties  of  con-  ■ 
ventional  treatment,  which  demands  so  large  a 1 
study  of  the  effects  of  complicated  geometrical  I 
subdivisions  in  mosaic,  and,  in  fact,  so  large  a 1 
field  of  vision,  that  we  feel  that  within  the 
limits  of  one  lecture  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
systematise  a subject  which  could  scarcely  be 
fitly  treated  in  half-a-dozen.  We  are  fain, 
therefore,  to  draw  to  a close  this  our  most  l 
difficult  attempt  to  define  the  principles  which  1 
should  determine  form  in  the  decorative  arts. 
In  doing  so,  however,  we  would  pause  for  a 1 
few  moments  to  remark,  that,  although  for  the  : 
sake  of  perspicuity  we  have  throughout  this  ■ 
evening  adopted  the  language  of  analysis,  it  1 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  divisions  are  : 
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altogether  arbitrary,  and  have  no  existing  pro- 
totypes in  the  great  scheme  of  creation.  In 
that,  subdivide  as  we  may,  all  is  unity  and 
omnipotence.  Variety,  fitness,  simplicity , con- 
trast, and  perfect  truth,  are  all  swallowed  up 
in  one  thing  perfectly  good,  and  therefore  per- 
fectly beautiful — Divine  will.  That  Divine 
will,  which  in  the  beginning  created  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  saw  that  everything  created 
was  very  good.  Surely,  we,  whose  privilege 
it  is  to  be  fashioned  in  God’s  own  image,  may 
strive  to  follow  reverently  and  closely,  though 
at  an  infinite  distance,  that  great  example 
which  has  been  given  us,  and  study,  so  far  as 
lies  in  human  power,  to  ensure  that  all  we  do, 
and  all  we  make,  may,  like  the  great  works  of 
nature,  be  “ very  good.” 

M.  Digby  Wyatt. 


CORPORATION  GAS-WORKS. 

“ PROFITS  OF  GAS  AT  MANCHESTER.” 

In  reference  to  a paragraph  in  our  columns 
on  1 7th  instant,  wherein  were  quoted  some 
remarks  by  an  alderman,  on  “ the  position  of 
Manchester  with  respect  to  advantages  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas,”  and  in  defence  of  the 
corporation  charges  for  the  article,  which  are 
practically  a shilling  a thousand  cubic  feet 
higher  in  Manchester  than  in  London,  we 
have  received  a communication  from  Mr. 
W.  Pearce,  explaining  that  the  alderman’s 
statistics  are  erroneous;  cannel  coal  in 
London  costing  the  gas  companies  20s.  per 
ton,  and  coke  yielding  only  5s.;  leaving  15s. 
chargeable  to  the  gas,  instead  of  2s.  as  alleged. 
It  thus,  and  from  other  remarks  of  our  cor- 
respondent, appears  to  be  implied  by  him  that 
the  price  of  gas  at  Manchester  ought  to  be 
lower  than  in  London,  in  place  of  higher,— less 
than  4s.  in  place  of  more ;— and  we  hope  the 
Manchester  press  will  keep  in  view  the  in- 
ference, thus  fairly  deducible,  and  the  fact, 
that  the  Manchester  corporation  (short- 
sightedly, we  think)  compel  every  consumer  to 
purchase  his  meter,  and  even  a box  to  lock  it 
up  in.  So  long  as  they  do  this,  they  may 
depend  on  it  they  are  limiting  the  extension  of 
their  manufacture  and  their  profits,  which 
would  be  immensely  increased  were  they  to 
allow  private  families,  as  well  as  shopkeepers, 
to  rent  their  meters  in  place  of  purchasing 
them.  We  were  not  aware,  however,  of  the 
fact,  alleged  by  our  correspondent,  that  “ no 
gas  company  dare  to  practise  ” in  these  respects 
the  system  adopted  at  Manchester,  &c. 

As  to  the  splendid  profits  realised  in  that 
town,  and  devoted  to  public  improvements, 
Mr.  Pearce  observes,  that  “the  large  profits 
realised  by  the  Manchester  corporation  out  of 
the  gas-works  are  constantly  paraded  before 
the  public,  as  proving  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  supply  of  this  important  article  being 
monopolised  by  the  municipal  authorities.  If 
the  question  is  only  superficially  examined,  it 
may  bear  this  construction;  but  those  who 
have  studied  the  details  can  only  see  in  them 
an  insidious  system  of  taxing  the  gas  con- 
sumer for  purposes  the  expense  of  which 
ought  to  be  supported  by  the  entire  popu- 
lation.” 

Now,  in  examining  any  question  of  import- 
ance, three  degrees  at  least  of  penetrative 
sagacity  may  fairly  be  recognised  in  the  study- 
ing  of  its  details;  namely,  that  which  is  merely 
superficial ; that  which  goes  in  mcdias  res 
beneath  the  surface;  and  that  which  sees 
through  the  latter  themselves,  even  when 
purposely  and  insidiously  muddified.  True, 
the  public  improvements  carried  out  with  the 
profits  realised  from  the  Manchester  corpora- 
tion gas  manufacture  are  for  the  general 
benefit,  and  ought,  strictly  speaking,  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  general  expense, — and  if,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  every  dwelling,  even  the  most 
humble,  were  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  gas,  this 
would  be  the  case  even  with  these  very  profits, — 
but  would  the  Manchester  gas  consumers, 
who  do  enjoy,  as  do  the  non-consumers,  the 
improvements  carried  out  by  means  of  these 
profits,  be  in  any  better  position  than  they 
now  are  in,  were  the  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  of  gas-profits  not  to  be  laid 
out  in  city  improvements,  but  to  be  divided 
! by  a gas  company  ? 


Our  correspondent’s  objection  to  the  reap- 
ing of  such  a harvest  from  a limited  number 
of  gas  consumers  might  have  had  some  force 
in  an  argument  simply  for  the  further  reduc- 
tion of  price  down  to  the  level  of  the  bare  ex- 
pen es  of  manufacture  ; but  his  purpose  is  one 
of  a very  different  character.  For  our  own 
part,  we  do  think  that  if  a pretty  long  price  be 
justifiable  anywhere,  it  is  in  such  a case  as 
this;  nevertheless,  we  by  no  means  desire  to 
uphold  high  prices  even  here,  and  willingly! 
second  our  correspondent’s  only  legitimate 
object,  in  showing  that  gas  ought  to  be  cheaper 
at  Manchester  than  in  London. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
gerrard’s  hale  crypt. 

_ At  a meeting,  on  Wednesday,  April  28,  the 
Treasurer  in  the  Chair,  Mr.  George  Vere 
Irving  communicated  some  remarks  on  the 
original  drawings  by  the  Parliamentary 
Colonel  Eyre,  of  the  fortifications  of  London 
during  the  civil  wars,  which  were  exhibited  at 
a previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Gould.  Some 
doubt  had  been  thrown  upon  their  authenti- 
city; but  much  evidence  was  brought  forward 
on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Duesbury, 
and  other  members  in  vindication  of  them ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  present  proprietor 
of  them,  who  is  preparing  them  for  publica- 
tion, trusted  shortly  to  be  in  possession  of 
documents  which  would  establish  their  genuine- 
ness beyond  dispute. 

A letter  was  read,  from  Mr.  Butterworth, 
and  a discussion  took  place  respecting  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  crypt  under 
Gerrard’s  Hall,  which  had  been  visited  by  the 
Association  in  October  last.  Mr.  Bunning, 
the  city  architect,  had  on  that  occasion  stated, 
that  it  was  his  most  anxious  desire  to  preserve 
the  crypt,  and  that  could  any  mode  at  all  prac- 
ticable be  suggested  of  overcoming  the  difficul- 
ties he  unfortunately  saw  in  the  way,  he  should 
most  earnestly  recommend  its  adoption.  It 
had  been  found,  however,  that  the  crown  of  the 
arches  was  4 feet  above  the  level  of  the  new 
street,  and  when  to  that  were  added  at  least 
2 feet  more  of  soil  and  paving,  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  the  road  itself,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  so  great  a rise  could  not  be  ob- 
tained without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
traffic,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unsightliness  of 
the  effect.*  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  White, 
that  instead  of  idly  protesting  against  what  had 
become  a measure  of  necessity,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  should  be  solicited  to  adopt 
the  hint  thrown  out  by  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  Deputy  Lott,  which  was  to  have  the 
building  carefully  taken  down  and  re-erected 
on  a site  adjacent  to  the  crypt  of  Guildhall, 
a scheme  perfectly  feasible,  and  which  would 
not  be  attended  by  a third  of  the  expense  conse- 
quent on  sinking  it  bodily  a sufficient  number 
of  feet,  which  was  another  mode  of  preserving 
it.  It  was  ultimately  moved  by  Mr.  Egan, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hayworth,  M.P.  that  the 
Council  of  the  Association  should  be  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  proper  authorities  on 
the  subject,  and  the  chairman  stated  that  at 
the  next  meeting  the  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
crypt  made  for  the  association  should  be  ex- 
hibited, and  a paper  read  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
wood  carvings  and  encaustic  tiles  from  the 
church  of  St.  Andrew  Chinner,  Oxfordshire ; 
and  also  rubbings  from  the  inscriptions  on  the 
bells  of  that  church. 

Dr.  Copeland  exhibited  a carved  and  iron- 
banded  chest  of  the  sixteeenth  century,  and 
Mr.  Pratt  a fine  sword  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
having  on  the  pommel  a shield  charged  with 
two  bars.  It  had  been  recently  found  in  Kent. 
The  same  gentleman  also  exhibited  a beautiful 
specimen  of  iron  work ; being  a portion  of  a 
railing  formerly  enclosing  the  altar,  as  he  be- 
lieved,  of  the  cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  was  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of 
exquisite  workmanship ; the  flowers  and  leaves 
being  as  delicately  formed  as  those  in  the  finest 
Dresden  china. 


, ~ A recently  made  to  the  City  authorities  says 

4 feet  in  all.  J 


THE  CURVED  LINES  OF  GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

As  I have  not  the  advantage  of  seeing  your 
valuable  journal  except  in  its  monthly  parts,  I 
trust  you  will  excuse  my  referring  in  this  com- 
munication to  a subject  so  far  back  as  one  in 
your  number  for  last  February,  viz.  “the  curved 
lines  of  Greek  architecture.” 

In  your  review  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  “ Investiga- 
tions,” &c.  I find  that  he  states  it  as  his  opinion 
that  “ the  origin  of  the  horizontal  curve  was  to 
obviate  a disagreeable  effect,  produced  by  the 
contrast  of  the  horizontal  with  the  inclined 
lines  of  a flat  pediment,  causing  the  former 
(that  is,  the  cornice)  to  appear  deflected  from 
the  angles.”  This,  of  course,  would  hold  good 
only  where  a pediment  existed,  and  would  not 
include  every  instance.  You  add,  that  Dr. 
Emil  Braun  suggested  that  the  curvature  in 
question  was  to  make  the  lines  harmonize  with 
the  sea  horizon.  And  a correspondent,  R.  R. 
in  p.  121  of  the  same  part,  endeavours  very 
ingeniously  to  confirm  this  theory. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
point  in  which  one  science  may  derive  valu- 
able assistance  from  another,  though  appa- 
rently quite  unconnected  with  it.  The  difficulty 
is,  I think,  to  be  solved  by  the  application  of 
the  simple  principles  of  optics. 

A column,  we  all  know,  if  made  of  the  same 
diameter  throughout,  will  not  appear  so  to  the 
eye,  but  will  have  the  effect  of  being  thinner 
towards  the  middle  than  either  at  the  bottom 
or  top  : in  short,  the  lines  of  the  profile  will 
appear  curved.  Now,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  this  column  be  seen  perpendicularly 
or  horizontally  : the  effect  is  the  same  in  both 
instances.  To  make  the  perpendicular  column 
appear  of  the  same  diameter  throughout,  you 
must  make  the  profile  convex,  by  the  use  of 
what  is  technically  termed  an  entasis  j so  like- 
wise, when  two  horizontal  lines  occur,  so  near 
one  another  as  to  strike  the  eye  together,  they 
must  be  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

The  fact  is,  the  eye  does  not  admit  of  two 
strictly  parallel  lines  being  pictured  on  the 
retina  : if  the  axis  of  the  eye  be  brought  on  one 
of  them,  the  other  will  immediately  appear 
curved  ; and  any  straight  line  not  viewed  with  the 
axis  of  the  eye  falling  on  some  point  in  it  will 
appear  curved.  Consequently  the  horizontal 
sky  line  of  a Greek  building,  in  order  to  admit 
of  being  seen  as  a straight  line,  while  the  eye 
contemplates  the  parts  of  the  building  below 
it,  must  be  made  convex  on  the  upper  side. 

The  human  eye  contains  a double-convex 
lens,  by  means  of  which  an  image  from  external 
objects  is  thrown  on  the  retina  or  screen  at  the 
back  : if  this  screen  were  flat,  our  vision  would 
he  limited  to  a point : we  should  see  no  more 
than  a point  distinctly  at  one  and  the  same 
time  (for  reasons  which  I could  not  make  plain 
in  a few  words),  but  to  enable  us  to  see  a con- 
siderable expanse  at  once,  the  retina  is  curved. 

It  is  this  curvature  combined  with  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  lens  of  the  eye  which  gives  the 
curved  figure  to  lines  not  passing  exactly 
through  the  centre  or  axis  of  vision. 

The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  this 
more  clearly  : — 


Let  A be  the  axis  of  vision  : then,  as  long 
as  it  remains  so,  BC,  DE,  both  which  pass 
through  A,  are  the  only  lines  which  will  appear 
straight:  all  others  will  be  curved.  But  the 
moment  the  point  of  sight  A is  altered,  a cor- 
responding alteration  takes  place  in  the  curva- 
ture of  the  lines.  H.  C.  K. 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  CONVERSION  OF 
THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  BUILDING 
INTO  A PROSPECT  TOWER  1,000  FEET 
HIGH. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  an  enormous 
tower,  illustrated  by  the  accompanying 
engraving,  of  the  materials  of  the  glass 
palace,  preserving,  as  much  as  is  consistent 
with  the  new  design,  all  the  features  of  that 
structure,  with  a view  of  perpetuating  the 
great  event  of  the  year  1851,  and  forming  a 
depository  of  every  branch  of  art  and  manu- 
facture our  own  kingdom  produces,  as  well  as 
a choice  collection  of  exotics  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  which  the  four  parts  of 
the  cross  in  the  plan  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent. There  never  was  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity of  erecting  so  gigantic  a tower 
at  so  comparatively  trifling  a cost.  The 
material  is  all  ready  at  hand,  and  a site  near 
might  easily  be  found.  The  building,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  design,  forms  its  own 
scaffold,  and  the  ground  it  would  occupy  is 
less  than  one  acre,  and,  with  the  proposed  ter- 
race round  the  building,  altogether  under  four 
acres.  This  economy  of  ground,  when  com- 
pared with  the  space  the  glass  palace  occupies, 
is  an  important  consideration  in  such  a place 
as  London,  where  land  is  valuable. 

In  times  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  ex- 
hibition building,  the  value  of  iron  and  glass 
as  building  materials  appeared  to  be  scarcely 
understood,  and  many  persons  were  to  be 
found  to  declare  that  this  light,  fragile-looking 
building  could  not  stand  against  the  wind. 
That  it  has  done  so,  and  “ done  the  state  some 
service,”  answering  entirely  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  is  a fact  now  beyond 
dispute. 

Before  any  remarks  on  the  project  are 


offered,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  the  various  means  proposed  to  be 
adopted  to  render  so  vast  a structure  perfectly 
safe  against  the  strongest  hurricanes.  This 
will  be  better  understood  by  inspecting  the 
plan.  In  the  centre  is  a large  octagon,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  columns,  which  spring 
from  the  foundation,  in  which  they  are  securely 
imbedded,  to  the  very  top  of  the  building. 

Adjoining  is  a decagon,  similarly  con- 
structed, forming  the  second  tower  in  the 
elevation,  and  rising  to  the  second  gallery  of 
840  feet.  The  dodecagon  tower  also  springs 
from  the  foundation,  and  is  carried  up  to  an 
altitude  of  660  feet.  We  then  see  a square  of 
columns  measuring  120  feet  on  one  side  : this 
likewise  rises  from  the  foundation  to  where 
the  clock  is  placed,  and  is  surmounted  by  four 
turrets,  which  lend  their  aid  in  supporting  the 
building,  and  screen  in  some  measure  from 
the  wind  those  adventurous  visitors  who  arrive 
at  this  aerial  promenade.  Another  square  of 
larger  dimensions  abuts  on  all  these,  and  rises 
to  a level  of  198  feet,  upon  which  four  galleries, 
each  120  feet  in  length,  are  to  be  constructed. 
Similar  small  turrets  are  to  be  placed  at  the 
four  corners.  In  addition  to  this  accumulation 
of  strength  in  columns  and  girders,  a portion 
of  the  south  front  of  the  transept  is  added  to 
each  side  of  the  square,  forming  a cross ; not 
only  as  an  abutment,  but  with  a view  of  per- 
petuating the  most  elegant  part  of  the  present 
building,  and  handing  down  to  posterity  the 
entrance  through  which  so  many  thousands 
passed. 

The  four  halls  of  glass  formed  by  this 
cross  might  be  reserved  for  choice  plants,  &c. 
with  appropriate  statuary  ornamenting  the  out- 
side and  relieving  the  general  effect.  If  we 
suppose  four  of  the  upright  columns,  with 
fuur  of  the  girders  attached,  and  bolted  to 
firmly-fixed  cradles  in  the  foundation,  it  will 
give  a notion  of  a hollow  cube  of  brick  or 
stone  of  similar  dimensions.  W ere  the  building 


constructed  of  such  cubes,  it  would  not  be  so- 
6trong  or  durable  as  of  the  material  so  oppor- 
tunely presented.  If  we  imagine  a give-and- 
take  line  passing  through  the  section  from  the 
outer  colonnade  columns  curving  up  through 
the  towers  towards  the  top  of  the  octagon,  a 
figure  similar  to  the  outline  of  the  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  will  be  presented  to  the  mind. 

The  clock  is  of  proportional  size  to  the 
tower,  being  44  feet  in  diameter,  with  figures 
10  feet  long;  its  elevation  about  440  feet 
above  the  terrace,  and  many  feet  above  the- 
cross  of  St.  Paul’s ; the  gallery  over  it  is 
somewhat  lower  than  the  Great  Pyramid  of 
Egypt;  and  were  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  placed 
on  the  top  of  St.  Peter’s,  there  would  then  be 
room  for  the  Nelson’s  Column,  which  would' 
about  reach  the  crystal  tower’s  summit. 

The  little  squares  in  the  octagon  represent 
four  carriages  or  ascending  rooms,  which  are 
to  be  continually  running  on,  or  rather  up,  a 
vertical  railway,  to  the  glazed  gallery  at  the 
top  of  the  octagon,  where  the  visitors  may 
observe  the  view  around,  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  There  is  also  a platform  gallery  on  the 
very  summit  for  the  more  adventurous.  The 
view  from  any  of  the  galleries  would  be  mag- 
nificent in  the  extreme. 

The  writer  has  passed  over  London  with 
Mr.  Green,  in  the  celebrated  Nassau  balloon, 
and  can  speak  feelingly  as  to  the  wonderful 
appearance  of  the  Great  Metropolis  and  the 
lovely  scenery  surrounding  it,  from  an  eleva- 
tion of  1,000  feet.  He  has  beheld  with  delight, 
mingled  with  a feeling  of  awe,  half  a mile  of 
river  hurled  over  a rocky  precipice  160  feet  in 
height,  in  the  shape  of  the  Niagara  Falls,  and 
yet  hopes  to  be  astonished  by  a sight  of  the 
country  for  a hundred  miles  round  London, 
from  the  elevation  of  1,000  feet,  without  the 
risk  of  a balloon  descent.  C.  Burton. 

P.  S. — Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  hare 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  project 
could  be  carried  out. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
REGENT  STREET. 

The  Portland  Galleries,  opposite  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  are  now  open  to  the 
public,  and  contain  an  interesting  collection 
of  381  works  of  art.  The  advantage  to  be 
found  in  these  galleri.es  is,  that  every  picture, 
being  well  hung  and  well  lighted,  is  seen  to 
advantage.  Having  given  so  much  of  our 
space  to  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Art-Union,  we  must  be  brief  on  the  present 
occasion  in  our  notices  of  this  and  the  other 
art-collections  which  have  been  opened  during 
the  week.  Mr.  R.  S.  Lauder’s  picture  of  “ The 
Crucifixion  ” (72)  is  more  powerful  than 
pleasing,  and  is  not  likely  to  enhance  his  re- 
putation with  the  multitude.  The  introduc- 
tion of  a mass  of  drapery  about  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  is  without  justification.  The 
genius  which  is  seen  in  the  picture  does  not 
compensate  for  its  defects.  “ Christ  teaching 
Humility  ” (167),  by  the  same  painter,  is  a 
better  example  of  Mr.  Lauder’s  art.  Mrs. 
Me  Ian  has  a large  picture  (245),  representing, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Highlands,  1852,”  the 
embarkation  of  “old  and  young — men,  women, 
and  children,”  for  Australia,  after  the  “clearing 
away  ” of  their  homes.  The  group  on  the  left 
side  of  the  picture,  in  the  foreground,  has  all 
the  feeling  and  beauty  which  characterized 
some  earlier  works  of  this  lady.  One  of  the 
cleverest  pictures  in  the  collection  is  (255) 

“ Free  Companions,”  by  Mr.  Glass,  and  it 
shows,  moreover,  what  is  always  satis- 
factory to  notice,  a very  great  advance  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  treatment  is 
exceedingly  clever.  The  bit  of  the  first  horse, 
by  the  way,  wants  a strap.  There  is  a charming 
head  by  Mr.  Inskipp  (51),  “A  Young  Vil- 
lager  ; and  Mr.  Barraud’s  “ Go,  and  sin  no 
more”  should  not  be  passed  over.  Messrs. 

\\  llliams, sen.  A.  W.  Williams,  G.  A.  Williams, 
and  Sidney  Percy,  exhibit  a large  number  of 
pleasing,  and  in  some  cases  admirable,  land- 
scapes. They  paint,  unluckily,  so  much  like 
one  another,  and  so  often  like  themselves,  that 
when  seen  altogether,  the  claims  for  admira- 
tion are  less  than  when  seen  separately.  (62) 
“Carnarvon  Castle,”  by  E.  Williams,  sen.  (69) 
“iSant  Francon,  North  Wales,”  by  Alfred 
Williams,  and  (229)  “View  on  the  Thames 
at  Medmenliam,”  by  G.  A.  Williams,  have 
marks  of  commendation  in  our  catalogue.  Mr. 
Hulme  has  made  a very  considerable  advance 
as  a landscape-painter ; in  proof  of  which  see 
(234),  called  “ Tranquillity— Scene  in  North 
Wales;”  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  A. 
Provis,  whose  interiors,  (272)  for  example^ 
“An  old  Farmhouse  at  Pavinpol,”  are  exceed- 
ingly clever  in  their  way.  Mr.  A.  Montague 
paints  more  carefully  than  heretofore:  (12) 
“Delft,”  and  (212),  “A  Dutch  Port,”  are 
good  specimens.  Mr.  Dibden’s  “Sketch  in 
Hyde-park,”  (33),  and  Mr.  Dawson’s  “ Lon- 
don Sunrise>”  (296)>  are  both  clever  pictures. 
Mr.  1 asmore  has  some  showy  sketches  : Mr. 
Wingfield  some  of  his  smooth  bits  of 
Hampton  Court,  &c. 


THE  NEW  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

Notwithstanding  some  criticisms  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
Mr.  Haghe’s  picture,  the  Magistrates’  Room  at 
Bruges  (74),  “ Visit  of  Marguerite  of  Austria, 
Duchess  of  Parma,”  as  the  most  wonderful 
painting  in  point  of  mechanical  execution  ever 
executed  in  water  colours.  The  extraordinary 
room  therein  represented  is  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice;  a view  is  given,  of  its  elaborate  fire- 
p|ace  in  our  fifth  volume  (p.  38).  According 
to  Mr.  Haghe,  the  architect  was  Lancelot 
Blondeel,  of  Bruges,  and  the  sculpture  and 
carvings  were  executed  by  Herman  Glosen- 
f/lamP»  Rogier  de  Smet,  and  Adrian  Rasch. 

A Hunchback  Story-teller  relating  one  of 
the  Arabian  Nights’  Tales  in  a Coffee-house 
of  Damascus,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Warren,  al- 
though less  pleasing  than  some  of  his  other 
works,  is  a truthful  depiction  of  character  and 
costume,  which  should  be  engraved.  The 
hunchback  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  the  Syrian  family  at  the  Egyptian-hall. 


Mr.  Wehnert  has  a thoughtful  picture  from 
Edgar  Poe’s  “ Raven,” — 

“ Vainly  I had  sought  to  borrow 

I-rom  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow— sorrow  for  the 

lost  Lenore.” 

Mr.  Edward  Corbould’s  “ Godiva”  (247)  is 
a rich  piece  of  flesh-colouring,  but  an  awkward 
picture.  Mr.  Davidson  has  some  excellent 
landscapes — “ The  Avenue,”  (210)  is  a clever 
specimen;  and  Mr.  Bennett  has  produced  a 
number  of  truthful  transcripts  of  green 
country  always  pleasant  to  look  on.  Mr. 
Maplestone’s  works  show  a careful  study  of 
nature,  with  a satisfactory  result.  Amongst 
Mr.  Fahey’s  agreeable  contributions  is  a very 
pretty  view  (18)  of  “Selborne,  Hants,  with  the 
House  of  Gilbert  White.”  Mr.  Chase  gives 
an  elaborate  view  of  “ The  Cellini  Drawing- 
room, Fontainebleau.”  Mr. Ivearney’s(No.  162) 
“ She  Sleeps  : her  Breathings  are  not  heard,” 
is  superior  to  the  same  artist’s  rendering  of 
Moore’s 

“ Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore.” 

(189)  “Highland  Reapers,”  by  J.  H. 
Mole,  is  a very  good  picture,  reminding  us  a 
little  too  much  of  Topham.  As  to  No.  243, 

“ Nice,”  by  Mr.  C.  Vacher,  we  should  simply 
repeat  it  a V Anglais,  and  add,  very.  His  more 
important  work,  “ Sunset  from  the  Cornici, 
Gulf  of  Genoa,”  (180)  is  noticeable  for  high 
finish  and  right  feeling.  Mr.  Howse’s  (1 77) 

“ On  the  Quai  St.  Sever,  at  Rouen  ;”  Mr.  T. 
L.  Rowbotham’s  views  in  Wales  and  else- 
where; Mr.  McKewan’s  “Pembroke  Castle,” 
and  many  others  would  have  notice  if  we  had 
space. 

Panorama  painting  and  other  calls  have 
evidently  interfered  with  the  production  of 
works  for  this  exhibition  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  leading  members. 

We  must  postpone  our  notice  of  the  Old 
Water  Colour  Gallery  for  a week. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Royal  Italian  Opera-house. — For  Donizetti’s 
fine  opera  “ I Martiri”  some  excellent  archi- 
tectural scenery  has  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Grieve  and  Telbin.  The  story  is  laid  at 
“ Melitenes,  capital  of  Armenia,”  under  Dio- 
cletian ; and  we  have  in  the  second  act  a 
forum,  with  temples  and  statues  about.  In 
the  third  act  is  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and,  as  a 
closing  scene,  the  entrance  (the  Peristylium, 
as  it  is  not  quite  correctly  called  in  the 
books,)  leading  to  the  amphitheatre,  with 
some  clever  iron  gates.  The  whole  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  painted.  In  this  opera 
Madame  Julienne  has  made  a decided  hit, 
and  Signor  Tamberhk  astonishes  even  those 
who  thought  best  of  him.  A scene  be- 
tween these  artists  in  the  last  act  is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  singing  as  was  ever  heard.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  appearance  of  Madlle. 
Wagner  have  not  yet  been  removed.  A letter 
from  the  lady’s  father  entirely  exonerates  Mr. 
Gye  from  the  imputation  of  any  improper 
endeavours  to  take  the  new  artist  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Lumley. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre—  There  is  some 
nicely  painted  rural  scenery  in  Mr.  Mark 
Lemon’s  excellent  drama  “ Mind  your  own 
business.”  The  last  scene,  too,  a room  in  a 
country  house,  with  bow-window,  cleverly 
managed,  is  very  characteristic  and  pleasing. 
The  piece  itself  more  deserves  to  be  called  a 
“ play  ” than  some  in  five  acts,  which  take 
that  title  by  right,  and  it  is  so  admirably  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Webster,  Mrs.  Stirling,  Miss 
Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Murray,  that  it 
should  be  seen  by  every  lover  of  good  acting 
and  writing.  The  ensemble  is  perfect. 

The  Campaigns  of  Wellington— The  diorama 
which  has  been  opened  at  the  “ Gallery  of 
Illustration”  in  Regent-street,  depicting  the 
Wellington  Campaigns,  takes  the  spectator 
(with  a pleasant  narrative  by  Mr.  Stocqueler) 
through  India,  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  and 
Belgium,  ending  of  course  with  Waterloo.  It 
is  inferior  to  its  predecessor,  “The  Overland 
Route,”  both  in  point  of  subjects  and  of  art, 
and  is  not  likely,  we  should  think,  to  take  the 
same  hold  of  the  public  that  the  latter  did, 
notwithstanding  the  magic  in  the  title.  It  has. 


nevertheless,  scenes  of  very  great  merit  and 
beauty,  and  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  We 
should  have  enjoyed  it  more  ourselves  if  we 
had  not  been  exposed  to  a draught  sharp 
enough  to  cut  one’s  hair.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  those  who  have  the  arrangement 
of  rooms  of  this  sort,  where  the  public  as- 
semble in  large  numbers,  do  not  attend  more 
to  proper  ventilation  and  the  avoidance  of 
draughts  of  wind.  We  found  ourselves  the 
other  evening  listening  to  Mr.  Albert  Smith’s 
entertainment  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and  came, 
out  at  the  close  with  a positive  congestion  of 
the  lungs.  Enjoyment  in  such  an  atmosphere 
is  difficult, — apoplexy  probable. 

The  Marionettes  have  now  fairly  established 
themselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and 
as  an  acknowledgment,  the  management  bestow 
greater  care  on  the  appointments  and  scenery. 
What  materially  tends  to  the  appreciation  is 
the  reliance  that  can  be  placed  on  the  com- 
pany—no  legal  injunction,  no  disappoint- 
ment arising  from  the  hoarseness  of  the  tenor, 
or  the  sprained  ankle  of  the  Premitre  Danseuse, 
occur : there  is  no  crookedness  of  temper, 
whatever  there  may  be  of  limb.  “Aladdin”  is 
in  all  respects  capitally  done. 

The  Amateur  Musical  Society  held  the  third 
concert  of  their  sixth  season  on  Monday  last, 
when  were  rendered,  in  a manner  that  would 
have  reflected  credit  on  a selected  professed 
band,  one  of  Haydn’s  symphonies,  Beethoven’s 
overture  “ Egmont,”  inter  multa  alia.  It  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  invidious  to  particularise  the 
finished  fantasia  for  the  violin  by  Mr.  Louis 
D’Egville,  on  airs  from  “Lucrezia  Borgia,” 
or  the  charming  performance  of  Mr.  Pollock 
on  the  oboe,  in  the  selection  from  “L’Elisire 
d’ Amore,”  or  in  Mr.  Osborne’s  Septett,  in 
which  the  piano,  played,  we  believe,  by  the 
Hon.  A.  Wellesley,  bore  so  efficient  a part. 
Ihese  concerts  want  but  little  to  become 
perfect,  and  that  little  might  be  gained  by 
another  rehearsal. 


MAGNETIC  SCIENCE  YET  IN  ITS 
INFANCY. 

An  important  discovery,  it  is  said,  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  George  Little,  the  electrical  en- 
gineer, in  which  continuous  streams  of  elec- 
tricity can  be  produced  from  single  magnets, 
and  be  made  to  decompose  water,  precipitate 
metals  from  solution,  produce  constant  power 
in  electro-magnets,  and  work  the  chemical 
printing  and  double-needle  telegraph.  Mag- 
netic science  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  we  should 
not  be  surprised,  as  before  said,  to  find  it 
evolve  almost  magical  results.  Dr.  Faraday 
lately  showed  the  possibility  of  literally  col- 
lecting the  terrestrial  magnetism,  and  accumu- 
lating its  force  in  apparatus  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  he  showed  could  be  done  by  re- 
volving a wheel  in  a certain  direction,  cutting 
the  lines  of  magnetic  force  or  winding  them 
up  as  it  were  on  the  disc  or  wheel  while  placed 
in  the  proper  direction,  and  not  in  any  other. 
Here  is  something  that  almost  looks  like  that 
reality  of  which  the  circling  manoeuvres  of  the 
magician’s  wand  were  but  a superstitious  and 
vain  fore-shadowing ! To  what  pitch  of  in- 
tensity such  a power  may  yet  be  evolved,  or 
or  where  such  discoveries  may  end,  it  is  hard 
to  say.  We  not  long  since  noted  other  magi- 
cal-looking experiments  by  Faraday,  in  which 
the  diamagnetic  force  was  brought  into  play 
so  as  to  cause  obvious  resistance  in  moving 
copper  blades,  &c.  through  the  air  between  the 
electro-magnetic  poles. 

The  magnetic  and  diamagnetic  forces  are 
clearly  those  which  stand  next  in  co-relation 
to  the  mechanical  forces  of  cohesion  and  elas- 
ticity, and  to  the  cosmical  force  of  weight  or 
gravity  and  its  antithesis  or  negative,  and  they 
may  come  to  display  subversive  influences 
over  these,  ere  long,  that  will  astonish  even  a 
generation  familiar  with  electro-telegraphic 
wonders.  What  would  they  say,  for  instance, 
to  such  a temporary  subversion  of  the  cohesive 
forces  in  a deal  board,  or  a stone  wall,  as  would 
enable  a magician  like  Faraday  to  pass  through 
it  as  if  it  were  so  much  air,  or  so  much  dust 
in  the  sunbeam  ? Doubtless  such  an  idea 
would  be  quite  extravagant,  as  an  expectation 
gravely  entertained.  We  adduce  it  merely  to 
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give  a general  idea  of  what  may  be  possible 
with  the  complete  control  of  forces  so  closely 
connected  with  the  cohesive  as  we  have  reason 
to  know  and  believe  the  magnetic  and  diamag- 
netic above  all  else  to  be.  In  fact,  do  we 
not  already  know  that  by  electro-magnetic 
power  the  cohesive,  or  at  least  the  adhesive, 
force  of  two  connected  series  of  iron  particles, 
for  instance,  may  in  a moment,  and  but  for  a 
moment,  or  for  any  given  series  of  moments,  be 
temporarily  and  utterly  paralyzed,  although  so 
intense  as  to  be  incapable  otherwise  of  being 
torn  asunder  by  a mechanical  force  equivalent 
to  tons  in  weight?  Let  him  who  is  ever  ready 
to  scoff  where  mist  alone  appears  in  his  own 
foresight,  see  that  his  ready-made  sneering  ap- 
paratus be  not  screwed  up  the  wrong  way  for 
right  working  in  the  present  instance. 


week.  The  site  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Puxley,  near  the  old  parish  church,  on  the  road 
from  Carmarthen  to  Swansea.  Mr.  Puxley 
has  also  contributed  towards  the  erection. 
Whitford  — On  Easter-Monday  the  founda- 


is  covered  with  a plantation.  The  buildings 
are  chiefly  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
porch  is  surmounted  by  a belfry.  The  cost, 
exclusive  of  land,  is  between  2,000Z.  and  3,000Z. 
The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  M.  Had- 


tion-stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  at  Gorsedd,  | field,  of  Sheffield  ; and  Mr.  T.  Wagstaff,  of 

in  the  parish  of  Whitford,  Flintshire,  by  the  Glossop,  is  the  builder. -The  Old  Gallo. 

Hon  E M.  Lloyd  Mostyn,M.P.  and  the  Lady  Glossop  has  been  taken  down,  and  a new 
Harriet  Mostyn.  This  is  the  second  of  the  edifice  erected  in  its  place, 
two  churches  to  be  built  in  this  and  the  ad-;  Hathersage.— The  parish  church  of  St 
joining  parish  in  lieu  of  the  one  erected  by  Michael  was  re-opened  for  Divine  worship  on 
Lord  Fielding  at  Pan tas a,  and  transferred  by  the  15th  inst.  Alterations  were  commenced 
him  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  land  for  about  a year  ago,  the  architect  being  Mr.  But- 
the  Gorsedd  church  and  burial-ground,  school,  terfield,  of  London,  and  the  contractors  Messrs. 
&c.  has  been  presented  by  the  Hon.  E.  M.  L.  Ash  and  laylor.  The  church  has  been  ™- 
Mostyn.  The  other  church  (in  Holywell  roofed  and  in  some  parts  rebuilt.  1 he  white- 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 


Grantham. — We  lately  announced  an  inten- 
tion to  erect  a corn  exchange  here.  There  are 
now  two  parties  prepared  to  erect  corn  ex- 
changes. 

Lincoln. — The  Lincoln  Gas  Company  have 
just  declared  a half-yearly  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  and  the  company  have  repaid  the  bank 
upwards  of  2,080Z.  in  two  years. 

Hilgay. — In  the  new  chapel  of  ease  on  the 
Ten-mile  Bank,  Hilgay  Fen,  a font  has  been 
erected  of  Caen  stone,  with  eight  Purbeck 
marble  shafts,  forming  an  octagon  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture.  The  shaft  is 
diapered  : the  bowl  is  varied  on  each  alternate 
side,  the  one  having  an  arcade,  the  other  a 
head  carved  within  a quatrefoil,  under  a trefoil 
arch,  the  subjects  being  a knight,  priest,  queen, 
and  bishop.  The  spandrils  are  full  of  foliage, 
cut  in  high  relief ; and  above  is  the  legend, 

“ Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  font  is 
by  Wm.  Lawrie,  of  Downham  Market. 

Bedford. — The  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Bedford 
has  been  enlarged  and  considerably  improved, 
with  much  greater  accommodation  for  the 
poor,  and  was  re-opened  on  the  18th  inst. 

Chertsey.  — On  Easter  Tuesday  the  new 
town-hall  and  market-house,  lately  erected 
here,  was  inaugurated.  The  building  is  in  the 
Italian  style,  from  a design  by  Mr.  George 
Briand,  of  London.  It  is  formed  of  red 
bricks  and  Caen  stone,  and  has  a frontage  of 
54  feet  next  the  street,  with  a depth  of  48  feet 
within  the  walls.  The  basement  consists  of 
an  open  market,  with  offices  attached.  Above 
is  the  town-hall,  measuring  51  feet  by  30  feet, 
attached  to  which  are  two  retiring  or  committee 
rooms,  with  galleries  over  them.  The  hall  is 
lighted  with  gas  by  two  bronze  eight-light 
chandeliers,  from  Messrs.  Benjamin  Smith  and 
Co.  of  Birmingham.  The  total  cost,  with  the 
fittings,  will  be  about  1.600Z.  The  builder  was 
Mr.  George  Lee,  of  Chertsey. 

Edenbridge. — On  Easter  Monday  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  a new  district  church,  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  at  Mark- 
beach,  near  Edenbridge,  Kent,  was  laid  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot.  It  is  to  be  of  the  Early 
English  style,  and  will  be  built  and  endowed 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Talbot.  Mr, 
Brandon  is  the  architect. 

Taunton. — Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  architect,  6ays  i 
local  paper,  has  just  been  engaged  in  a rather 
perilous  piece  of  business,  viz.  making  a survey 
of  the  tower  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  previous 
to  its  undergoing  a little  renovation.  Mr.  G. 
had  to  be  suspended  in  mid-air  in  a kind  of 
basket,  by  means  of  pulleys. 

Plymouth. — A commodious  guard-house  is 
to  be  erected  in  the  Gun-wharf  forthwith.  As 
the  estimates  are  passed,  we  may  now  soon 
expect  to  see  the  rebuilding  of  the  Devonport 
barracks  undertaken.  The  range  of  buildings 
will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and  extend  from 
the  corner  opposite  the  Royal  Engineers’  Office 
to  the  head  of  Fore-street,  occupying  the  garden 
and  grounds  behind,  almost  in  a line  with  the 
back  of  St.  Aubyn  Chapel.  The  barracks  are 
to  accommodate  two  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  are  estimated  to  cost  100,000Z.  out  of  which 
10,000Z.  have  been  voted  for  the  current  year. — 
Plymouth  Times. 

Llanddarog. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
National  School-room  was  laid  on  Wednesday 


Mostyn 

parish)  will,  it  is  expected,  he  ready  for  conse^ 
cration  by  the  autumn.  It  is  intended  to  build 
a school  and  parsonage  in  connection  with 
both  churches,  if  the  funds  can  be  obtained. 

Slough. — The  name  of  Slough  is  intimately 
associated  with  the  rise  of  our  wonderful  rail- 
way system,  just  as  the  names  Rugby,  Swindon, 
Crewe,  &c.  are;  nevertheless  a stupid  attempt 
is  being  made  to  ignore  this  really  now  cele- 
brated name  by  the  substitution  of  “ Upton- 
Ville,”  preferred  by  Gome  of  the  Sloughites. 
The  magistrates  and  gentry  of  this  rising  town 
have  very  properly  set  their  faces  against  such 
an  unwise  change. 

Birmingham. — A sum  of  2,000Z.  was  sub- 
scribed at  the  Jewish  Passover. towards  the 
erection  of  a new  synagogue  in  Birmingham. 

Stockport. — The  new  Market  Hall,  built  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Bann,  jun.  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  of 
Macclesfield,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Park,  of  Man- 
chester, at  a cost  of  upwards  of  4,000Z.  is  now 
completed.  The  facade  is  3G  feet  wide,  exe- 


wash  was  removed,  the  outer  pillars  and  but- 
tresses repaired,  or  renewed,  and  the  in- 
terior entirely  refitted  and  embellished.  T he 
church  has  been  repewed  throughout,  with 
open  seats,  giving  about  fifty  additional 
sittings,  chiefly  for  the  poorer  classes.  A 
stained-glass  window  has  been  erected  by 
Wailes,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the 
centre  compartment,  at  the  top,  represent- 
ing the  crucifixion,  with  St.  John  on  the 
south  and  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  opposite 
side  : the  lower  compartment  represents  the 
Nativity  in  the  centre,  with  Hannah  and 
Simeon  on  the  sides.  The  cost  of  this  window 
has  been  defrayed  by  subscriptions  collected 
by  Mrs.  James  Morton.  A second  stained- 
glass  window,  called  the  vicar’s  window,  has 
been  presented  by  the  Rev.  H.  Cottingham. 
A third  window,  in  the  south  aisle,  in  which 
are  embodied  representations  of  Sc.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  has  been  raised  by  the  working 
classes,  whose  subscriptions  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  Misses  Elliott.  At  each  side  of 


cuted  in  Yorkshire  stone, 
up,  on  each  side  of  it,  at  the  extreme  end,  with 
stalls  for  the  sale  of  particular  articles  of  con- 
sumption. The  area  is  covered  by  a semi- 
circular roof  of  corrugated  iron,  21  feet  from 
the  pavement  to  its  base,  with  lights  in  the 
crown. 

Warrington,  Lancashire. — After  a great  deal 
of  opposition  from  a portion  of  the  lown 
Council,  who  were  in  favour  of  the  removal 
of  the  market  from  its  present  situation,  a 
majority  of  that  body  have  at  length  decided 
(if  the  necessary  funds  can  be  obtained),  that 
the  present  market-place,  which  is  an  open 
place,  containing  upwards  of  800  square  yards 
available  for  a covered  market,  shall  be  roofed 
over,  and  a committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose have  issued  an  advertisement  for  plans 
and  specifications  necessary  for  the  work.  - 
The  contractors  for  the  Warrington  and  Allrin 
chain  Railway  have  commenced  operations  on 
different  parts  of  the  line.  The  most  expen- 
sive part  will  be  the  bridge  over  the  Mersey 
here,  which,  after  a lengthened  discussion  be- 
tween the  company,  the  late  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water’s  trustees,  and  the  corporation,  is  at 
length  decided  shall  be  a flat  girder  bridge  of 
one  span,  8 inches  below  the  crown  of  the 
centre  arch  of  the  present  Warrington  Bridge. 
The  line  also  from  Garston  and  Widness  Docks 
to  Warrington  is  in  rapid  progress.  A joint 
station  at  the  “bridge  foot”  will  serve  for 
both  of  the  above  lines  of  railway. 

Glossop. — A new  Grammar  School  has  been 
erected  in  place  of  the  old  one  here  at  the  cost 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  building,  which 
is  of  stone,  consists  of  a school-room,  ranging 
east  and  west,  with  a transverse  building  at 
each  end,  the  length  of  the  whole  being  140 
feet.  The  principal  room  is  92  feet  long,  32 
feet  wide,  and  21  feet  high,  furnished  with 
twenty  desks,  ten  on  each  side,  with  an  aisle 
down  the  centre,  where  an  arrangement  is 
made,  by  means  of  a sliding  partition,  to  sepa- 
rate it  into  a Sunday  school  for  both  boys  and 
girls.  Externally  is  a porch,  divided  into  two 
rooms  for  the  bonnets,  hats,  &c.  The  trans- 
verse building  nearest  to  the  church  will  be 
occupied  by  one  of  the  masters.  The  building 
at  the  west  end  consists  of  two  rooms,  one  to 
be  used  for  girls,  and  the  other  as  an  infant 
school.  On  the  north  side  are  two  yards, 
fitted  with  suitable  conveniences.  The  schools 
are  approached  through  a centre  gateway, 
with  a smaller  one  on  each  side.  The  princi- 
pal frontage  is  to  the  south,  where  a declivity 


The  hall  is  fitted  the  chancel  arch  is  a scroll-work  imitation  of 
' Aaron’s  rod,  with  the  inscriptions,  “ Blessed 
are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
keep  it;”  and,  “A  new  commandment  I give 
unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.”  The 
brasses  and  tombs  of  the  Eyre  family  have 
been  cleaned  and  restored  at  the  expense  of 
the  Earl  of  Newburgh.  An  organ  has  been, 
promised  by  Mr.  Eyre,  of  North  Lees.  The 
floor  of  the  church  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton.  Im- 
provements have  been  carried  on  in  the  church- 
yard also.  The  total  cost  of  the  alterations  is 
estimated  about  1,575'.  chiefly  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions. 

York.— A monument  to  the  memory  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Oldfield,  of  the  Indian 
army,  has  just  been  erected  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir  of  York  Minster.  The  design  is 
of  the  Italian  school.  The  base  is  of  vein 
marble,  having  in  the  centre  a Roman  shield 
and  helmet,  with  cross-swords,  inclosed  by  a 
wreath.  The  tablet  and  upper  portion  gene- 
rally is  composed  of  statuary,  being  surmounted 
with  a combination  of  military  trophies,  in  the 
centre  of  which  are  the  arms  of  the  deceased 
veteran,  emblazoned  on  a shield.  The  pilasters 
are  decorated  with  falls  of  fruit,  flowers,  &c. 
The  whole  is  placed  on  a ground  of  Galway 
black  marble.  The  tablet  bears  an  appropriate 


inscription. 

Banff. — The  new  lodge  of  St.  Andrews 
Freemasons,  begun  about  a year  ago,  is  now 
completed,  and  was  formally  opened  on  Friday 
week.  The  building,  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  Banffshire  Journal,  was  erected  from  a 
design  by’  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews, 
of  Banff,  architects.  It  stands  at  the  south 
corner  of  the  new  street  leading  through  the 
Castle  parks.  It  fronts  Castle- street.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  the  Palladian.  The 
structure,  which  is  faced  with  Burntisland 
freestone,  consists  of  two  stories.  The  ground- 
floor  is  in  the  Roman  Doric  order,  with 
columns  on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrance, 
and  with  corresponding  pilasters  at  the  subor- 
dinate openings.  The  upper  floor,  containing 
the  hall,  has  five  windows  in  front,  and  one 
Venetian  window  at  the  end.  These  windows 
are  all  of  lofty  proportions,  with  fanciful 
Corinthian  piasters  and  pediments,  sup- 
ported on  pedestals  with  balustrades  between. 
The  whole  building  is  crowned  by  a cornice 
projecting  2%  feet  from  the  line  of  wall,  and 
supported  by  blocks  and  trusses,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Roman  palaces.  The 
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roof  is  flat,  and  is  continued  to  the  points  of 
the  cornices.  A Roman  archway  connects  the 
lodge  with  adjacent  buildings.  The  Palatial 
style  is  new  in  the  north.  In  the  interior  of 
the  building  a handsome  vestibule  leads  to  the 
grand  staircase,  which  has  a centre  and  two 
side  flights.  The  staircase  is  of  stone,  with  a 
massive  balustrade,  and  lighted  from  a Vene- 
tian window  opposite  the  entrance.  The  ceiling 
is  lofty.  At  night  it  is  lighted  by  a globe  of 
about  2 feet  diameter.  Ascending  the  stair- 
case, wide  folding-doors  open  into  the  grand 
hall,  which  is  56  feet  in  length  by  26  feet  in 
breadth.  The  height  is  22  feet.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  twelve  classic  female  figures,  of  life 
size,  bending  from  the  roof,  six  on  each  side, 
and  appearing  to  support  the  ceiling,  while 
they  each  hold  suspended  in  their  hands  two 
large  globes  containing  gasiliers.  From  the 
centre  hangs  a chandelier,  containing  twelve 
globes  similar  to  those  hung  round  the  room, 
and  ornamented  with  a profusion  of  lustres. 
The  ceiling  is  pannelled  with  the  egg-and-dart 
ornament.  The  walls  are  of  a warm  stone- 
colour  ; the  ceiling,  figures,  and  finishings  all 
white.  The  orchestra  is  above  the  entrance  to  ' 
the  hall,  with  a balustrade  of  white  on  a ground 
of  crimson  cloth,  and  supported  with  sem- 
blance of  brackets  and  trusses.  The  windows 
are  all  hung  with  crimson  curtains  and  gilt 
cornices.  The  centre  window,  fronting  the 
entrance,  is  filled  in  on  three  sides  with  larce 
mirrors  the  full  height.  The  south  end  of  the 
hall  is  occupied  by  a full-length  portrait  of  the 
lady  patroness  of  the  lodge.  The  mantelpiece 
is  of  Peterhead  granite,  polished,  and  is  sur- 
mounted at  each  end  by  a classic  figure.  A 
door  from  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  opens  into 
the  refreshment-room.  This  room  is  30  feet 
long  by  20  feet  broad,  and  contains  three  win- 
dows. It  is  done  up  in  the  same  style  as  the 
hall.  On  the  other  side  of  the  staircase  is  the 
ladies’  retiring-room  of  a smaller  size. 


INTRAMURAL  BARRACKS. 

Unless  troops  quartered  in  cities  are 
billetted  on  the  inhabitants,  there  needs  must 
be  barracks  for  their  accommodation ; so  in 
this  free  country,  as  elsewhere,  we  find  that 
there  are  numerous  buildings  with  that  desig- 
nation, but  very  few  with  any  pretensions  to 
architectural  effect,  and  many  of  them  wholly 
inappropriate  for  the  object.  The  Guards’ 
barrack,  in  Birdcage-walk,  is  the  best  in 
appearance,  and,  for  its  vicinity  to  the  palace 
and  park,  the  best  in  position;  but,  as  for 
those  at  Charing-cross  and  Portman-street, 
nothing  could  be  worse  devised  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  men,  or  for  the  convenience  of 
the  citizens.  Into  Portman-street  are  crammed 
and  jammed  many  troops,  within  a sunken 
mews,  overtopped  and  surrounded  by  houses 
looking  into  the  drill-yard — a nuisance  to  the 
neighbourhood — and  an  intramural  incarcera- 
tion for  the  men,  as  unwholesome  to  the 
health  of  the  latter  as  to  the  comfort  and 
morality  of  the  former.  St.  Martin’s,  though 
a solid  structure,  is  little  less  noxious;  and  on 
the  nuisance  of  the  old  caserne  for  two  troops 
of  Horse  Guards  at  Knightsbridge,  public 
opinion  has  of  late  been  fully  expressed  through 
the  press. 

The  proper  place  for  Horse-guards  would 
be  in  the  outskirts,  say  three  or  four  miles  dis- 
tant, at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  near  to  a parade 
ground ; and  the  Foot-guards,  save  only  two 
or  three  companies  for  state  service,  might 
also  be  advantageously  removed,  both  as  re- 
gards the  health  of  the  soldier  and  the  service 
of  the  Metropolis. 

At  the  St.  James’s-park  Barrack  there  is 
ample  room  for  all  the  household  troops  re- 
quired  for  ordinary  occasions ; and  there  large 
additions  are  in  progress  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  400  more,  while  there  yet  remains 
space  for  the  construction  of  buildings  larcre 
enough  to  lodge  the  whole  of  the  Foot-guard"s, 
a locality  which  is  certainly  much  more  suit- 
able for  the  pnetorians  of  royalty.  As  to  all 
other  purposes  beyond  mounting  a few  senti- 
nels and  making  up  processional  pomps,  four 

better fr°m  ^ Centre  would  be  in  evei7  sense 

Now  that  Royalty  has  deserted  Kensington 


Palace,  no  one  can  divine  the  use  of  retaining 
a light  troop  in  that  quarter,  nor  of  keeping  up 
the  mean  and  unsightly  sheds  which  still  defile 
that  agreeable  suburb. 

The  deformity  still  maintained  in  the  very 
centre  of  Hyde-park  for  the  sergeant’s  guard 
on  duty  there,  is  an  absurdity  and  outrage  on 
common  sense,  and  the  respect  due  from  the 
Government  to  the  people.  The  only  possible 
occasion  for  any  military  quarter  here  is  to 
relieve  two  sentinels  who  protect  the  powder 
magazine— obstinately  retained  there,  possibly, 
to  keep  the  populace  in  wholesome  terror  of  a 
blow  up,  which  might  volatilize  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  with  it  some  thousand  houses  ! 

St.  John’s  Wood  and  Albany-street  Barracks 
are  perhaps  not  very  objectionable,  although 
the  latter  is  too  much  encircled  by  a dense 
population;  yet  one  might  think  these' would 
supply  sentinels  enough  and  relief-guards 
enough  for  the  few  Governmental  stations  so 
honoured.  It  is  well  known  by  military  men, 
and  equally  well  imparted  by  them  to  the 
public,  that  a distance  of  seven  or  ten  miles  (at 
Hounslow,  for  instance),  would  be  near  enough 
for  regimental  stations.  Electric  telegraphs 
and  railroads  might  even  allow  of  a farther 
removal,  since  so  short  a march  might  admit 
of  the  collection  of  troops  to  a given  point,  at 
the  notice  of  one  hour  and  a half. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  style  of  external  archi- 
tecture, there  is  a miserable  exhibition  in  all 
the  existing  barracks,  while  at  the  same  time 
all,  without  exception,  are  constructed  on  a 
plan  as  incommodious  for  the  men  and  their 
adherents,  as  they  are  censurable  in  a sanitary 
point  of  view.  The  expense  of  a building  is 
enhanced  but  little  by  attention  to  external 
symmetry  and  moderate  ornament : the  utility 
is  vastly  increased  by  a judiciously-arranged 
plan.  In  the  plan  and  design  of  those  barracks 
in  progress  the  foregoing  remarks  are  worthy 
of  a thought.  Why  are  not  architects  era- 
Ployed  ? Quondam. 


THE  EDINBURGH  ABATTOIRS. 

The  new  abattoirs,  designed  by  the  city 
architect,  approach  completion,  and  are  to 
be  occupied  at  Whitsunday.  The  facade,  as 
described  by  the  local  Post,  is  ornamented 
with  projecting  corbels  of  bullocks’  heads, 
above  the  two  archways  which  compose  the 
front,  and  the  spans  of  which  are  supported, 
at  the  points  from  which  they  spring,  on  rows 
of  kneeling  oxen,  as  caryatides.  The  porter’s 
office  is  immediately  behind  the  fa?ade  and  the 
abbatoirs  are  arranged  in  the  rear.  A line  of 
causeway  penetrates  to  the  present  boundary 
wall  on  the  Lochrin  property,  three  out  of  four 
acres  of  which  have  been  covered  with  buildings, 
the  builder’s  contract  for  which  alone  amounts 
to  8,000/.  This  street  of  slaughter-houses  is 
lined  on  the  one  hand  by  three  blocks  of  killing 
houses  for  cattle  and  sheep,  of  the  respective 
lengths  of  100,  139,  and  100  feet  each.  The 
total  number  of  killing  booths  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  arranged  either  in  thorough  lines  or 
transverse  blocks,  is  forty-two.  In  the  slated 
rootling  ventilation  is  secured  by  a raised 
ridge,  with  double  louvre  frames  running 
from  end  to  end  of  each  block  of  building,  m 
addition  to  the  air  slits  and  louvred  windows 
■ n the  side-walls.  Large  sky-lights,  glazed 
each  with  a single  pane  of  rough  green  plate 
are  also  introduced  into  the  front  parts  of  the 
roofs,  giving  light  to  the  interior,  which  is 
fitted  up  in  its  two  divisions  with  new  and 
powerful  machinery.  Each  interior  consists  of 
two  parts;  the  killing  part  in  front,  communi- 
cating with  the  sheep  and  cattle  house  behind. 
The  rear  terminates  with  a small  court  en- 
closed by  a stone  half-wall,  and  having  an 
issue  to  the  back  parts  where  the  animals  are 
admitted.  The  killing  booth  is  flagged  over 
with  grooved  scuppers  at  the  back  wall  for  the 
escape  of  moisture,  the  blood  being  saved  in 
pails.  In  the  centre  rises  a strong  crane  with 
toothed  pinions  and  crank,  for  elevating  the 
carcases  to  hooks  (of  which  there  are  ten  to 
each  booth,  suspended  from  iron  beams)  for 
the  purpose  of  being  dressed,  and  for  lowering 
them  upon  the  carts,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  front  doors  being  constructed  to  rise  ver- 
tically, instead  of  opening  with  leaves,  can  be 


passed  right  into  the  booths.  Some  of  the 
smaller  blocks  of  building  on  the  east  of 
the  enclosure  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
principal  buildings,  but  partly  fitted  up  in 
conformity  with  the  above  : partly,  however, 
they  are  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  a store- 
house; and  at  the  south-east  angle  a large 
court  is  entered,  in  which  are  the  pig-killing 
houses,  fitted  up  witli  furnace-boilers,  and  iron 
plotting  troughs ; whilst,  adjoining  these, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  the  triperies. 
At  the  rear  of  the  main  line  of  killing  blocks, 
are  the  weigh-house  apartments;  adjoining 
which,  at  a back  exit  to  the  dung  wharf  of  the 
Union  Canal  (an  opening  to  which  will  be  cut 
in  the  wall),  are  the  liquid  manure  tanks  of 
12  feet  square,  arched  over,  and  capable  of 
containing  from  7,000  to  8,000  gallons;  and 
the  dung  stance.  Slaughter-houses  extend 
over  about  another  acre  of  the  Lochrin  grounds 
to  the  south ; now,  however,  under  lease  of 
about  four  years’  duration;  so  that,  if  requi- 
site at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  buildings  are 
capable  of,  at  least,  one-fourth  greater  exten- 
sion. There  is  a large  iron  tank  near  the 
entrance  to  the  pig-killing  booths,  for  the 
general  supply  of  water  to  the  establishment. 
It  is  raised  on  masonry  to  the  elevation  of  the 
principal  buildings,  and  capable  of  being  con- 
stantly charged  with  16,000  gallons  of  water; 
which  wJl  be  conducted  into  each  booth  apart. 


TIMBER  AND  EMIGRATION. 
Lately  meeting  with  the  following  para- 
graph, and  not  knowing  whether  the  assertion 
it  contains  be  a well-ascertained  fact,  I venture 
to  ask  you,  or  some  of  your  readers  connected 
with  woodcraft,  to  put  me  out  of  doubt.  The 
writer  says  : — 

The  Timber  of  the  Mulberry. — Mr.  Evelyn 
in  his  Sylm,  says  that  the  timber  of  the  mulberry- 
tree  (worMs)  will  last  in  water  as  long  as  the  most 
solid  oak  ; and  that  it  suffers  no  kind  of  vermin  to 
breed  on  it,  whether  standing  or  felled  ; nor  does 
it  harbour  any  caterpillar,  except  the  silkworm.— 
Darwin  s Principia  Bolanica. 

I also  stumbled  over  another  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  may  be  of  use  to  your  readers, 
and  therefore  worth  transferring  to  your  valu- 
able paper.  The  following  is  the  paragraph 
in  question  : — ° r 

A Monster  Forest.—"  Mr.  Trigg  reports, 
with  particular  reference  to  mahogany  (Australian), 
ol  which  he  appears  to  have  considerable  practical 
knowledge  that  on  leaving  the  Swan  and  Canning 
RnT’  eXPv,l0rin?  ,the  mountain  range  near 
Rushy  Stream,  he  found  mahogany  forests  of  four 
miles  m depth,  which  are  known  to  extend  for  a 
length  of  MO  miles,  or  to  cover  an  area  of  358  400 
acres,  giving  timber  enough  to  build  18,000  line- 
of- battle  ships,  or  twenty  British  navies ! ’ Western 
Australia,  by  John  Buckton. 

A year  or  two  ago,  a project  was  talked  of, 
for  forming  a company  to  fell  the  timber  above 
mentioned,  and  export  it  to  this  and  other 
countries.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether 
the  undertaking  was  abandoned  or  not  ? 

Australian  timber  leads  to  emigration  to 
Australia.  On  this  subject  I will,  profiting  by 
the  occasion  of  writing,  with  your  leave,  sav 
a word  or  two.  J 

It  is  a common  complaint,  that  persons  of 
education,  or  accustomed  to  society  more  re- 
nned  than  that  of  the  generality  of  working 
men,  are,  in  consequence,  deterred  from  emi- 
grating ; or,  if  they  do  so,  become  dissatisfied 
and  return  to  England.  Would  not  Mrs. 
Lhisholm  s plan  of  family  colonisation  in  a 
great  degree  be  a remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of  ? Ten  heads  of  families,  possessing 
capital,  might  not  only  form  a ty thing,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  voyage  to  Australia,  but  for 
the  advantages  of  society  and  neighbourhood, 
and  friendship,  and  perhaps  of  partnership  in 
farming  or  commercial  pursuits,  in  the  colony 
in  which  they  should  settle.  Technicus. 


Finsbury  Park.— In  answer  to  a previou 
inquiry  we  may  state  that  the  late  Govern 
ment  had  prepared  the  plans,  given  the  neces 
sary  notices,  and  made  everything  ready  fo: 
bringing  the  Bill  for  this  park  into  Parliamen' 
early  this  session.  Everything  now,  of  course 
remains  in  abeyance  till  the  present  Govern, 
ment  take  up  the  project. 
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fHidcrttaitta. 


I “ Steam  Superseded.” — This  heading  is 

j so  frequently  repeated  that  we  would  advise 

Boston  US. The  Fremont  Temple,  re-  the  printers  to  make  a standing  title  of  it  to 

rentlv  destroyed  by  fire,  is  to  be  at  once  re-  save  trouble  in  throwing  down  and  roakrng- 

olaced  by  another,  and  it  is  said  a better  hall.  t up.  The  New  York  Herald  has  now  got  hold 

The  drawings  for  tire  contractors,  by  last  | of  it,  in  an  announcement  that  ■ Messrs, 

accounts,  were  finished,  and  the  estimates  going 
on.  The  music-hall  is  to  be  130  feet  long,  78 
feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high.  The  lower  door 
level,  and  78  feet  square.  The  orchestra  rises 

from  one  extremity,  and  at  the  opposite,  rises  a . t, - - . . 

wall  supporting  an  upper  floor,  or  end  gallery,  is  worked  by  hot  air  instead  of  steam,  and  is 
At  the  back  of  this  rises  another  wall,  support-  said  to  be  far  less  expensive  in  working,  and 
inir  a second  floor,  and,  from  the  end  of  these,  to  take  up  less  room  than  those  ordinarily  em- 
two  balconies  are  carried  along  the  sides  of  the  ployed.”  Another  American  paper  announces 
hall  Iiroiectinu  8 feet  6 inches  from  the  walls. 1 an  electro-magnetic  engine  that  is  to  supersede 
The’ front  stage  of  the  orchestra  rises  4 feet:  steam.  “Hundreds  of  visitors,”  it  states,  have 
from  the  floor.  The  whole  orchestra  is  30  feet  | witnessed  the  operation  of  this  engine,  the  in- 
The  walls  of  the  hall  vention  of  J.  S.  Gusten,  of  Trenton,  hsew 


Perine,  Paterson,  and  Stack  are  constructing  a 
vessel,  called,  after  the  inventor,  the  Ericsson, 
of  2,200  tons  burthen,  which  will  be  fitted  with 
an  ‘ Ericsson  ’ caloric-engine,  the  first  ever 
placed  on  board  a vessel.  This  kind  of  engine 
• i i i — i . 1 ~ ..  r\f  ctpam  arm  is 


deen  and  63  feet  long.  The  walls  of  the  hall  vent.on  ot  J.  o.  uusten,  oi  ireuwiu, 
have  a series  of  piers  which  support  the  bal-  Jersey,  a thing  so  simple,  that  the  wonder  is 

nave  a .1  . , , **  that  its  invention  has  been  left  until  now  for 

Professor  Gusten  to  bring  out,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  successful  that  no  room  is  left  for 


conies,  and  which  are  formed,  above  the  upper 
one,  into  Corinthian  pilasters  supporting  the 
cornice  of  the  wall  and  coving  of  the  ceiling. 
The  hall  will  be  lighted  at  night  by  a series  of 
gas-iets  along  the  top  of  the  cornice,  which, 
being  placed  under  the  ventilators,  will  effect 
the  ventilation  as  well  as  the  illumination  of 
the  hall.  Corridors  are  carried,  on  the  level 
of  the  floors  and  balconies,  all  around  the 
building,  communicating  with  the  hall  by  doors 
in  the  side  walls  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
15  feet  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  3,000  per- 
sons  can  be  comfortably  accommodated  in  this 
hall. 

A "Crushing”  Scene  in  California. 
—The  mill  was  in  a state  of  “ entire  prepared- 
ness,”—so  said  the  knowing  superintendent. 
The  stamps,  weighing  about  1,000  lbs.  each, 
stood  in  perfect  array  ready  to  pulverise  what- 
soever was  placed  beneath  them.  As  I ap- 
proached the  crowd  about  the  mill,  the 
“super”  was  eulogising  steam-power,  asserting 
its  immense  superiority  over  water-power, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  “ so  easy  of  control,  and, 
under  scientific  management,  gave  to  machinery 
amore  steady  and  uniform  movement.  J>ow 
gentlemen,”  says  he,  “ there  s a good  head  of 
Steam,  and  we’ll  give  a little  employment  to 
the  stampers  and  shaking-tables.  the  ap- 
plication of  this  controllable  power  (the  steam) 
was  made,  and  my  first  observation  was  that, 
not  the  tables  alone,  but  the  whole  machinery 
and  mill,  were  shaking.  The  crank  attached 
to  the  “ shaking-tables,”  which  was  to  give  to 
the  quicksilver  that  “ uniform,  easy,  oily  mo- 
tion,” sure  to  absorb  every  particle  of  gold, 
gave  a terrible  jerk,  and  sent  the  quicksilver  in 
shining  globules  far  from  the  machines.  Up 
shot  one  of  those  1,000-lbs.  stampers,  not 
12  inches,  as  had  been  anticipated,  but  nearly 
as  many  feet.  Such  a retiring  from  a “ con- 
trol'able  power  ” and  “ oily  movements  1 
never  before  witnessed.  The  “ super  led 
the  van;  and  up  the  steep  hill  side— amid  the 
hissing  of  steam,  the  cracking  of  heavy  um- 
bers, the  snapping  of  heavy  rods  and  cranks, 
the  terrible  crash  upon  the  descent  of  the  pon- 
derous  stampers-the  stockholders  and  spec- 
tators scampered.  Do  you  wonder  that  quartz 
mining,  under  such  management,  should  fail 

CcmpE related  Iron, — It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  iron  for  many  purposes  might  be 
coated  with  copper  iiy  the  electrotyping  pro- 
cess, thus  forming  a true  galvanised  iron. 

Cast-Iron  Stoves.— The  objectionable 
character  of  the  heat  applied  through  the 
medium  of  metal  surfaces,  as  is  the  case  in 
iron  stoves,  has  for  some  time  past  engaged 
attention  : the  air  is  decomposed  and  rendered 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respiration  : in  many 
private  offices  1 have  known  these  stoves  to  be 
sent  away  ; the  argument  being  that  they  pro- 
duced headaches,  and  had  a sensibly  bad  effect 
in  inducing  a feeling  of  oppression  in  breath- 
ing. What  I would  particularly  advocate,  is, 
the  use  of  porcelain  and  earthenware  surfaces: 
the  character  of  the  heat  emitted  from  these  is 
of  an  agreeable  nature,  and  wholly  free  from 
the  objections  attendant  on  cast-iron.  In  my 
dwelling  I have  introduced  fire-bricks  and 
glazed  "tiles  for  the  back  and  sides  of  my 
grates,  the  front  being  a simple  Oxford  front, 
such  as  may  be  obtained  for  a few  shillings.— 
D.  S. 


doubt  that  electricity  as  a motor  has  a practical 
value.  The  distinctive  feature  in  this  engine 
from  all  others  heretofore  made  is,  that  the 
great  force  of  attraction  in  the  electro-magnet, 
with  the  armature  in  close  proximity,  is  con- 
tinued through  any  required  length  of  stroke, 
exerting  nearly  an  equal  force  at  all  points  in 
the  revolution  of  the  crank,  enabling  the 
operator  to  start  it  as  readily,  and  reverse  its 
motion  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  that 
is  obtained  in  the  steam-engine.” 

Prevention  of  Water-Pipes  Bursting 
by  Frost. — Mr.  A.  Macpherson,  F.R.S.S.A. 
has  contributed  a paper  to  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal,  descriptive  of  a self- 
acting apparatus  for  the  prevention  of  the 
bursting  of  water-pipes  during  frost.  The 
supply-pipe  from  the  main  source  rises  from 
the  ground,  forming  a curve  into  a double- 
action valve  box  : .this  supply-pipe  is  continued 
into  the  cistern,  which  should  be  above;  and  a 
waste-pipe  carries  the  extra  water  off  when  the 
supply  is  stopped.  Under  the  valve-box  is  a 
copper-tube,  containing  a measured  quantity 
of  water,  in  which  works  a piston  accurately 
fitted,  and  passing  through  a stuffing  box,  acts 
upon  the  valve.  A strong  air  vessel  is.  fitted 


Gutta  Percha  Electrical  Appa- 
ratus.— Mr.  II.  Dircks,  in  a letter  to  the 
Mining  Journal,  remarking  upon  the  extreme 
electrical  susceptibility  of  gutta  percha,  sug- 
gests its  applicability  to  the  formation  of  cheap 
electrical  machines,  by  covering  a disc  of  hard 
baked  wood  with  a thin  coat  of  gutta  percha, 
neatly  joined,  so  as  to  revolve  smoothly.  The 
electrophorus  could  be  made  of  a single  thin 
circular  sheet  of  gutta  percha,  attached  to  a 
larger  metal  plate.  One  peculiarity  of  such 
a machine  would  he,  that  experiments  might 
be  made  with  the  electro-negative  force,  about 
which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  much  less  is 
known  than  of  the  electro-positive.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  electro-negative  to  the  actinic 
principle  in  the  solar  ray,  we  long  since  pointed 
out,  and  we  do  think  that  the  suggestion  of  so 
cheap  and  easily  got-up  an  electro-negative 
machine  is  a valuable  one,  even  with  reference 
to  this  view  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
electro-negative. 

Alabaster  Monument. — The  tomb  and 
effigy  of  the  late  Earl  of  Powis,  executed  in 
alabaster  by  Mr.  Richardson,  after  a design  by 
Mr.  Scott,  has  been  during  the  last  few  days 
safely  fixed  in  its  niche,  in  the  north  wall  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Welch- 
pool.  The  arch  is  carved  by  Mr.  Phillip,  and 
the  brasses  by  Mr.  Waller.  The  figure  is  in 
the  robes  of  the  Garter;  and  the  portrait  was 
obtained  from  a painting  by  Grant,  at  Walcot- 
park. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— 
At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Mr.  Verelest  in  the  chair, 
Mr.  Horner  produced  a design  for  placing  the 
organ  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  the  great  object  of 
the  architect  being  to  retain  the  perspective 
view  from  the  Hall  to  the  Nisi  Prius  Court. 
Among  other  papers,  one  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
Boult,  on  “ The  Proposed  Breakwater  on  the 
Mersey.” 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
— At  the  anniversary  meeting,  last  week,  Lord 
Mahon  announced  a legacy  to  the  Society  of 
no  less  a sum  than  16,000Z.  The  following 
were  elected  the  Council  for  the  year Lord 
Mahon,  President ; Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  the 


over  the  bend  of  the  supply-pipe.  If  frost ! Bishop  of  Oxford  Mr  J.  P.  Collier,  and 
acts  on  the  small  copper-tube,  the  water  in  it  I Captain  Smyth,  Vice-Presidents  ; \ iscount 

will  he  the  first  to  freeze,  expand,  and  elevate  Strangford,  Director ; Mr.  John  Bruce,  lrea- 
the  piston,  which  pushes  up  the  valve  from  its  surer ; Sir  H.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Akerman,  Secre- 
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seat,  and  shuts  it  with  great  force  against  the 
projecting  extremity  of  the  ingress  supply- 
pipe.  The  connection  being  now  open  between 
the  continuation-pipe  to  the  cistern  and  the 
waste-pipe,  the  water  contained  in  them 
descends  into  the  drain,  while  the  air  vessel 
allows  of  expansion  for  the  water  to  freeze  in 
the  supply-pipe  now  closed.  When  the  water 
becomes  again  liquid  the  whole  pressure  is 
exerted  to  depress  the  valve,  shut  down  the 
piston,  and  open  the  supply-pipe. 

Public  Batiis  and  Washhouses  for 
Norwich. — A public  meeting  was  held  at 
Norwich  on  Wednesday  in  week  before  last, 
when  the  committee  appointed  to  dispose  of 
the  fund  presented  by  Madlle.  Jenny  Lind  for- 
behoof  of  the  poor,  laid  before  the  public  plans 
by  Mr.  Baily  of  baths  and  washhouses,  which 
they  proposed  to  establish  if  the  fund  in  hand, 
1,200Z.  could  be  increased  by  donations  to 
2,000f.  For  this  purpose  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed for  one  month. 

Extension  of  Farringdon-street. — 
This  matter  bids  fair,  after  the  already  almost 
inexcusable  and  inexplicable  delays,  to  be 
thrown  over,  sine  die.  Of  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson’s  scheme  at  present  there  is 
not  a chance,  however  desirable  this  may  be. 
The  city  authorities  are  apparently  more  bent 
upon  the  carrying  out  of  improvements  within 
the  city,  than  in  improving  leading  lines  of 
communication  without.  Why  make  the  street 
contingent  on  the  railroad,  or  the  railroad  on 
the  street?  We  may  surely  have  both,  and 
both  better  from  being  one  unconnected  with 
the  other.  If  we  are  to  have  the  street,  let  it 
be  done  forthwith.  To  make  it  in  connection 
with  an  infuturo  railway,  something  that  may 
be  some  dozen  years  hence,  is  “a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a snare,”  and  is  simply  and  vir- 
tually shelving  the  matter.  Crito. 


taries;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt ; the  Hon.  R.  C. 
Neville;  Mr.  James  Prior;  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle; Rev.  Dr.  Bosworth;  Mr.  George 
Godwin ; Dr.  Guest ; Messrs.  A.  B.  Hope, 
M.P. ; T.  W.  King  ; Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.; 
H.  Shaw,  and  B.  Williams. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a hotel  at  Southerndown,  near 
Bridgend,  Glamorganshire,  tho  stone  upon  the  estate. 
Mr.  John  P.  Leddon,  architect. 

James  (Cardiff)  £1,700  0 0 

Davies  (New  Caatle,  Eroylu)  ...  1,453  13  6 

Bowden  (Bristol) 1,3G0  0 0 

Brown  (ditto),  accepted 1,339  0 0 

Jenkins  (Bridgend),  not  in  time  1,294  0 0 

For  villa  residence  near  Reigate.  Mr.  W.  Beck,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  furnished  to  Reigate  buildera  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  Reigate. 

Cooper  (London) £1,327  0 0 

Rees  (Reigate)  1,112  0 0 

Holdsworth  (ditto)  1,047  0 0 

Comber  (ditto) 963  15  0 

Smith  (London)  964  0 0 

(The  cost  of  taking  out  the  quantities  was  added  to  the 
Reigate  and  not  to  the  London  builders.) 

For  addition  to  the  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  City. 
Mr.  George  Legg,  Architect,  of  Duke-street. 


Higgs 

Holland  

Locke  and  Nesbam  .. 

Cubitt  

Piper  

Myers 


..  £5,943 
6,145 
5,117 
4.9S0 
4.7S0 
4,761 


0 0 


For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  house,  Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square.  Mr.  Marshall,  architect. 

I* Anson  £2,086  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford  2,029  0 0 

Burton 1,881  0 0 

Roper  and  Son  (accepted) 1,875  0 0 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


will  inquire  into  it),  “ J.  N.,”  “ A.  G.  H.,' 
C.),  “ W.  H.”  (shall  bo  looked  to),  “ Obsc 


Dance  : the  Privy  Council  Offices  u 


on  Saturday),  “T.  C.,"  “J.  H.  C.,”  “ G.  M.,” 
W.,”  “ H.  W.,”  “ W.  P. “ E.  H.”  (wo  hear  a \ 


ward,”  “E.  H.  M.”  (please  send  address). 

“ Boolca  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  tin 
books  or  find  addresses. 


to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

rpiIE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER 

A having  taken  Premises  woJl  situated  and  adapted  for  co 
ducting  a Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  hap] 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Arcbitectu 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  as  Publishei 
they  can  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-stroet,  Covcnt  Gardon. 


the  mottos  Fide-,  ” and  “ We’ll  try  what  we  can  do,”  may  (th 
same  not  being  approved)  receive  his  Plans,  4c.  from  the  Master  c 
the  Union  Workhouse  in  Whitecbapcl-road,  but  must  previous! 
produce  to  me  a fac  simile  of  his  motto,  and  a note  in  the  sum 
handwriting  as  the  address  on  the  envelope,  and  must  afford  sue 
other  information  os  will  satisfy  me  ns  to  the  identity  of  the  appl: 
cant,  such  envelope  containing  his  name,  &c.  not  having  beei 
opened.  By  ordor  of  the  Guardians, 

40,  Lera an-Bt reel,  April  23rd,  1652.  JOHN  .SMITH,  Clerk. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION.- 

W.  TITE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  President. 


A PUBLIC  I) INNER.  : 


W.  Uubltt,  esq.  M 

James  Chadwick 

Sir  J.  Duke,  hart.  M.P.  Alderman 
Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.  P. 

W.  Freeman,  esq.  Treasurer 


)■  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S. 


Sidney  Smirkc,  esq. 

C.  II.  Smith,  esq. 

Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley,  hart 
Thoa  Wakley,  esq.  M.P. 

ACTING  STEWARDS. 

Wm.  Ensterhrook  I Wm.  Leach 
v,i’«u  | W.  J.  Gilbert  G.  Hansom 

William  Dix  | Wm.  llannam  | G.  E.  Thompson. 
Further  particulars,  announcing  the  chairman  and  an  enlarged 
list  of  stewards,  will  he  aunouuced  in  future  advertisements.  The 
committee  meet  on  Wednesday  evenings,  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock, 
Hall,  Waterloo-road.  where  every  information  may 
ir  of  the  Secretary,  at  his  residence,  1 . Johuson-strect. 
JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary. 


John  Carlile 


.t  IlawkstoDc 
be  obtained  ; , 
Westminster. 


T)  EMO\  AL. — Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform 

J V llis  pupils  that  he  has  REMOVED  from  Soutliampton- 
buildings  to  more  spacious  and  oommodious  offices.  No.  fid, 
CHANC'KRY-LaNE.  Holhorn.  Architectural  and  Civil  Engi- 
neering Classes.  estahliBhed  above  forty  years,  for  the  study  of 
architecture,  civil  and  practical  engineering,  surveying,  plotting, 
&c.  The  students  of  this  academy  will  have  access  to  an  extensive 
and  valuable  collection  of  models  and  works  on  the  fine  arts  —For 
terms  apply  to  Mr.  GRAYSON,  from  ii  a.  in.  to  2 p.  m.  and  from 
8 to  ;i  p.  in. 


A great  practical  experience  tenders  his  SERVICES  to  those  about 
to  build  either  for  investment  or  occupation,  and  undertakes  to 
effect  a saving  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  cost,  and  to  obtain 
pecuniary  aid  when  required.  The  plan  adopted  is  safe  to  realise 
a heavy  return  on  the  capital  invested,  which  need  not  be  more  than 
one-third  of  the  estimated  outlay.— Address,  C.  U.  care  of  Mrs. 
Purse,  39,  St.  Jtunes's-place,  St.  Jamcs’s-street.  N.B.  This  is  a 
permanent  address. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  SMALL  CAPITALISTS. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  to  make  a mutual  arrange- 
ment with  a respectable  man  of  business  to  take  up  a building 
speculation  at  (he  West  end,  of  uuusually  promising  character. 
Cash  advances  are  provided  for,  and  a large'quantity  of  bricks,  a 
house  aud  workshops  on  the  ground.  The  strictest  inquiry  invited 
and  unexceptionable  references  required.— Address  A.  B.  care  of 
Mr.  Wyatt,  arcliitcet,  359,  Strand. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BRICKM AICERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  BUILDER,  having  a plot 

-1  A of  eligible  Land  for  the  erection  of  Eight-roomed  Houses, 
in  a locality  where  such  are  required,  and  being  desirous  of  cover- 
ing the  estute  within  twelve  months,  will  he  glad  to  treat  with 
persons  for  MATERIALS.  Terms,  half  in  .ash,  aud  the  other 
half  in  exchange  for  houses,  cither  on  the  estate  or  some  property 
of  a similar  description,  finished  nnd  ocoupied.— For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Mr.  GRAY,  Surveyor,  Ac.  24,  Conduit-street, 
Regent-street. 

T"  LANDLORDS.  BUILDERS.  AND  HOUSE-AGENTS. 

WANTED,  a SHOP,  with  a plate-glass  front  and 

moderate  rent,  suitable  for  a Chemist,  within  six  miles  of 
the  Bank.  Address,  A.  B.  S.,  Post-office,  Bamshury-road,  Islington. 

CARCASES. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  in 

the  price  of  bricks,  builders  nnd  others  are  invited  to  view 
some  Carcases  at  a low  prico  or  at  a rental— For  a plan  of  the 
estate  apply  to  Mr.  HUGHES,  Solicitor, 25.  Old  Jewry  ; or  on  the 
spot,  to  Mr.  TATLOCK,  Surveyor,  Shrubiand-road,  Dalstou  : or 
Mr.  GREEN,  Grove-road,  Upper  Holloway. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

KENT.— For  unreserved  SALE  by  PRIVATE 
. CONTRACT,  nearly  200  acres  of  FREEHOLD  LAND, 
forming  an  island  in  the  River  Medway,  near  Gillingham,  well 
adapted  for  Brick  and  Cement  Making,  Engineering,  and  many 
other  purposes,  which  with  a moderato  outlav  may  be  made  a valu- 
er Property.  Price  1,5001,  or  if  divided  101.  an  acre.  Apply  to 
Mr.  Chappell,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  9,  Fountain-place, 
Uity-road,  London. 


CARPENTER’S  and  BUILDER’S  BUSINESS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a market  town  twenty  miles 
jrom  London,  a long  established  BUSINESS, -with  an  excellent 
connection.  No  good-will  asked.  The  returns  are  good;  oerning 
in,  ror  stock,  &c.  a mere  trifle.  The  rent  of  house  and  premises. 
3C1.— Particulars ,cf  Mr.  THOS.  WYATT.  Architect,  349,  Strand. 


PARTNER  WANTED  (active  or  dormant)  by 

1 -pi*  ithA  SIICCC'SS0>' to  an  old-established  business  iu  the  TIMBER 
j TRADE.  A Gentleman  having  from  3,0001.  to  5,000 1.  to  invest, 
e either  immediately  or  in  a few  months,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the 
, advantages  of  an  excclleut  connection,  with  the  experience  and 
, locft!  knowledge  possessed  by  the  advertiser,  who  has  successfully 
’ cuiTicd  on  the  business  for  a series  of  years  at  his  well-known 
! wharf  and  premises,  which  are  in  a commanding  situation.  Or,  if 
. i preferred,  good  interest  and  security  will  he  given  for  the  use  of 
! . oa4ffiftl-  Unexceptionable  references  given  and  required. — 

| Address,  C.  T.  T.  Jamaica  Coffee  House,  CornhilL 

T AND  SURVEYING,  MAPPING,  and 

i -LJ  LEVELLING  PUPIL.-Mr.  EDWARD  RVDE  being  about 
to  commence  a survey  of  very  large  extent  and  varied  character. 

! To  any  gentleman  who  may  be  educating  a youth  for  one  of  the 
collateral  professions  this  opportunity  of  acquiring,  within  a 
limited  time,  a good  insight  into  the  best  methods  of  surveying 
may  be  desirable.— 14,  Upper  Belgravc-place,  Eatou-square. 

« TyANTED,  a thoroughly  competent  CLERK  of 

, * WpRKS  immediately.— Apply,  with  testimonials,  before 
eleven  o clock  in  the  morning,  at  Mr.  LEGG’S  office,  at  7,  Dukc- 
street,  London -bridge. 

WANTED,  in  an  Architect's  Office,  a YOUNG 

! ’ ' MAN, at  a small  salary,  who  wishes  to  improve  himself.— 

1 Address, stating  full  particulars audsalary  required,  to  G.  M.  Office 
| of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York -street,  Coveut-gardeu. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  4c. 

WANTED,  by  an  ENGINEER  and  MILL- 

1 w Uo  'S  a good  Draughtsman,  an  ENGAGE- 

v.  ..  m an  Engine  Factory,  or  on  a Railway.  Address  to  A.  C., 
| Mr.  Popes,  Church-street,  Hackney. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  24,  a 

I , ' SITUATION  ns  CLERK  in  a Builder’s  Office  and  Yard; 

I lle  fan  make  fair  drawings,  and  take  out  quantities,  4c.  and  would 
, make  himself  useful,  as  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the  business.— 
Address  to  J . M.  N.  No.  7,  Gardener-street,  Brighton. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Yy ANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  has  been  two 
, » T years  in  nn  Architect's  Office,  a SITUATION  in  a Builder's 

Office,  where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  practi- 
cal part  of  the  buciuess.  Small  salary  required.  Address,  A.  W., 
38,  Pcuton-placc,  Pentouville,  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  SHOP  or 

» Y GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a 
thorough  practical  man,  who  has  tilled  Bimilar  situations  for  ten 
years.  Locality  unimportant  Terms  moderate.  Good  references 
con  be  given.- Address  E.  C.  Mr.  Rowbottom’s,  stationer,  4c.  Derby. 

Yy  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a person  of  good 

’ ' practical  experience  in  the  measuring  and  converting  of 
Timber,  improving  and  directing  of  Machinery  forsawine.  planing, 
moulding,  and  other  mechanical  means  for  preparing  all  kinds  of 
timber  for  houses,  railways,  railway  carriages,  or  manufacturing 
purposes  Unexceptionable  references  given.— Address,  M.  W. 
9,  Baches- terrace,  Charles-square,  City-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS  practically  acquainted 

-1  A with  the  different  branches,  with  first-rate  testimonials,  is 
discngaueil.  Address,  Y.,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all 

J A tile  branches  of  Building,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Can  make  out  fair  working  drawings,  4c.  Unexception- 
able reference  from  his  late  engagement— Address,  F.  N.  6,  Little 
bt.  James’s-street,  Poll  MalL 

TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  ENGINEERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  who  is  a good  draughtsman 

f.A  and  designer,  preparing  finished  and  working  drawings,  is 
unengaged,  aud  will  he  happy  to  assist  any  gcutlemau  in  the  pro- 
fession (or  nn  engineer  requiring  architectural  assistance!,  tempo- 
rarily  or  otherwise,  in  Loudon  or  in  the  country.— Address  A.  B. 
12,  Uapton-squarc,  ucar  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  three  years  in  the 
, A Profession,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the 
abovo  offices,  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
self ; he  has  been  accustomed  to  making  working  and  detail 
drawings,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  usual  routine  of  an  office. 
A small  salary  will  be  expected.— Address,  A.  B.  Sir.  Heed’s, 
1 Stationer,  John-street,  Oxford-street. 

! TO  CONTRACTORS  AND  OTHERS. 

TUIE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT 

; n contractor  or  other  party  requiring  the  services  of  a 

1 person  in  selling  out,  superintending,  and  measuring  up  works 
1 takiDg  out  quantities,  4o.  He  is  also  conversant  with  survejing 
levelling,  plotting,  and  mapping,  aud  an  average  draughtsman.— 
. Address  J.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Gilson,  New  Grove,  Mile-cud. 

I TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

; Tp HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  obtaining  Employ- 
| A ment  for  a portion  of  his  time.  He  is  a fair  aud  expeditious 
draughtsman,  an  experienced  surveyor  and  leveller,  ana  is  fully 
, acquainted  with  taking  out  quantities,  the  measuring  of  contracts, 
and  working  and  detail  drawings— Address,  CIV.  ENG.  Mr. 

1 Mitchell’s,  39,  Charing-crors. 

A SriIALTE  for  RAILWAY  ARCHES,  Bridges, 

; -c  A Platforms,  and  every  description  of  Basement  Flooring.  4<is. 
por  ton.  Tools  and  experienced  workmen  sent  to  any  part  ns  per 
special  agrecment.-GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Asphalte  Wnrks, 
Kotlierhithe.  Established  1831.  Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 

TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

Kcpairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
, temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.- WILLIAM  PIOGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
Uty,  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
; Board  of  Ordnance. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

A LL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

-Ta  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first;rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  4c.  -12,  Parker-strcet,  Drarv-lauc.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  4c.  ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

AWARDED  A PRIZE  MEDAL  UNDER  CLASS  XIX. 

CARPETS. 

T)  OYAL  VICTORIA  FELT  CARPETING. 

AU  The  present  period  being  peculiarly  one  of  economy,  the 
public  should  purchase  this  description  of  carpeting,  the  advan- 
tages being,  durability,  beauty,  and  novelty  of  design,  impervious- 
ness to  dust,  brilliancy  of  colouring,  style  equal  to  Brussels,  and  at 
a cost  of  half  the  price.  Purchasers  are  cautioned  agai  nst  spurious 
imitations,  the  belt  Carpeting  being  always  stamped  “Royal 
Victoria  Carpeting.”  It  can  be  procured  at  all  the  respectable 
carpet  houses  in  London  and  its  vicinity,  and  in  all  the  principal  1 
towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Patent  Woollen  Cloth  Com- 
pany also  manufacture  Table  Covers,  embossed  and  printed,  of  the  t 
latest  possible  designs,  and  in  every  variety  of  style  and  colour  ; 
thick  t elt,  for  polishing  plate  glass,  steel,  marble,  tortoiseshell.  &c. 
likewise  for  veterinary  purposes  ; cloths  for  billiard  tables,  uphol-  c 
sterers,  4c. — Manufactories.  Elmwood  Mills,  Leeds,  and  Borough- 
road,  London.  Wholesale  Warchousesat  8,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  ) 
Cheapside. 

T)  OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  TRAFALGAR 

V ^QUARE.—Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  EX  1 1 IB1TION 
of  the  ROYAL  ACADEMY  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY  next,  the 
3rd  inst  at  Twelve  o'clock.  Admission,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue. 
One  Shilling.  JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNlGUT,  R.A.  Sec. 


SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER 

FORTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBI- 
TION is  NOW  OPEN . at  their  Gallery,  5,  PALL-MALL  EAST, 
from  Nine  till  Dusk.  Admittance,  One  Shilling.  Catalogue, 
GEORGE  FRIPP,  Sec. 


Sixpence. 


THE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

l ^ Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition 

IS  NOW  OPEN,  at  their  GALLERY,  53,  Pall-mall,  near  St. 
Jamess  Palace,  from  nine  o’clock  till  dusk.  Admission,  la 

JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


7)  OYAL  COLOSSEUM.— NOW  OPEN,  DAY 

“Y  and  EVENING.- The  whole  of  this  magnificent  establish- 
ment has  been  re-decorated,  many  additions  have  been  made, a new 
room  opened,  containing  a skeleton  uf  the  Gigantic  Mastodon, 
Gothio  Aviary  entirely  rebuilt,  the  Saloon  of  Sculpture  now 
ni'v'.efj  f *1?  P10^.  aPj.eJ?did  Coup  d’lEil  iu  Europe.  The  original 
PANORAMA  of  LONDON  is  exhibited  daily,  from  Half-past  Ten 
till  Five  ; and  PARIS  by  NIGnT,  every  evening  (except  Satur- 
from  Seven  till  Ten.  Admission,  day  or  evening,  2s.  • 
children  and  schools  half-price. 


PRYSTAL  PALACE.-OnMONDAY, May  10th, 

.V  *>e  Opened  to  the  Public,  at  the  ROYAL  CYCLORAMA, 
of  Exterior  and  Interior  of  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  upon  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the 


PATRON— H.  R.  II.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Royal  polytechnic  institution.— 

Bachhoffner  aud  Defries’s  New  Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire 
will  be  exhibited  and  lectured  on,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
* ridays,  at  Half-past  Three,  aud  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Even- 
0U,M“s.ic.’  Jjy  George  Bucklaud,  esq.  illus- 
trated by  Old  English  and  Patnotio  Songs,  every  evening,  except 
Saturday,  at  Eight  o clock.— A Lecture  by  J.  H.  Pepper  esa  on 
Glynn  and  Appel’s  Patent  Paper  for  the  Prevention  of  Piracy 
and  Forgery  bythe  Anastatic  Process.— Lecture  l.y  Mr.  Crispe  on 
the  Bntanina  Tubular  Bridge,  illustrated  by  Mr.  E.  Clarke’s  beau- 
tiful Model.— Lecture  ou  Voltaic  Electricity,  by  Dr.  Bnchhoffuer 
—A  splendid  new  Senes  of  Dissolviug  Views.— Exhibition  of  the 
Microscope.— Diver  and  Diving  Bell,  Ac.  &c. -Admission,  Is.  ; 
Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.— 

S‘  B0Yj?'  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
I ainters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  ” The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Inns,  Ghent,  Rouen,”  4c.  aud  of  "London  as  it  is,” 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Y‘e.f s’  Interiors,  &c.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
suen  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
Enminesand  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albany-street,  Regent's-park. 

T)  BCORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

ir  • E SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting;  whose  works  may  he  seen  in  the  principal 
public i buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  m particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  liis 
Estabhshment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
Pr.mh.Cl!)i3JmCn,t  of  pnvate  and  P"blic  buildings,  in  any 
pan  or  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
%%  a' vAhlrt  C,a£8!cal'  .Medi.-eval  ,or  Modern  Styles. -Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  Loudon. 


1YFEW  HOUSE  DECORATIVE  TRADES 

9FFI0E>  13’  uPPfr  G 1 ouccs tcr-st re ot,  Dorset- 
Squarc,  New-road,  London. 

BENJAMIN  GORDEN,  Agent. 

Established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  London  and  Provincial 
Master  I aiutcrs.  Decorators,  and  Builders  with  efficient  artizans  in 
; !D fra°'T*  ljr?“,Gies of  th.e'r  trade  viz.  Painting,  Graining,  Writ- 
G\dmp’  aud  Paperhanging-Full  particulars. with 
terms  of  membership,  may  he  had  at  the  Office,  or  will  be  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  a postagc-stnmp. 


FROM  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

P ALTAR  CLOTH,  with  CUSHIONS,  &c. 

. *«perblv  embroidered  in  gold,  on  the  richest  crimson  Genoa 
velvet,  manufactured  expressly  without  seam.  The  design  is  in 
the  style  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  surrounded  by  a border  pattern 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

u'J.mdow  BUn,d  ''V[a’lufact'irers’  3’3-  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hanover-squar^  and  3,  Queen-street.  CheapsMe,  London  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  R L I N DS.whi  clithcycan 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner :— Venetian  blinds 
square  foot,  8d. ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  lid.  ; best  ditto’ 
iffin^rfornrtS:s^  l ??•“?  "Trc  mahogany  frames, 

‘“A-  - Perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto,  is.  8d.  : outside  blinds  of 
« oth  1"  oa91:s' ls-  Transparent  blincfs  in  great  variety. 
Wlthipn?-'saud  discounts  to  builders  and  the  fra*, 
forwarded  on  application,  post  free.  ’ 


T ALSTON,  CHIMNEY-POT  MANUFAC- 

J-  • TURER,  No.  4,  Belridere-plftce,  Southwark-bridge-road, 
a large  assortment  of  Goods  on  hand,  begs  to  offer  them  at 

^ng.Vfect  :hi*S?f7C^hTOJ».  V0"T.’S.X.:5U"  «•««* 


PUTT, 

VJ  HIN1 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

A PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 


acn  ditto,  -J  men  ditto,  2}  inch  ditto,  3 inch  ditto.  81  inch  ditto.' 
TUBING,  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENT  AT, 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.  manfactured  bvtbe  L 
GUTTA  FERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentee),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


A ?SjL.KI?GI?EN  rANGE,  upon  the  SELF- 

- *-  ACTING  principle:  of  a NOVF.T,  umvmrisn  , 


BROWN  and  GREEN'S  Patent  Range  is  a CERTAIN  CTTRP 
or  a SMOKY  CHIMNEY:  effects  a GREAT  SAVING  ill™ 
nd  is  decidedly  the  most  COMPLETE  and  PERFECT  appara- 
us  for  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  stewing,  frying,  &e.  Price  51  1(« 
,nd  upwards.  Testimonials  forwarded  on  application 
Self-acting  Oven  and  Boiler  Ranges  for  Cottages,  from  18s.  6d. 


Address  BROWN  and  G. 


lingham 

KEEN, 


Ironfounders,  LutonJBeds. 
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A LLTANCE  LIFE  ond  FIRE  ASSURANCE  STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

A Ci  iMPANY  —Capital,  6 ooo.OOol.  Established  1824.— The  O Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  ust  of  prices  of  the 
of  I >i vectors  hare  opened  ft  WESTERN  OFFICE,  at  No.  5.  best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  fares,  will  be  sent  on 

jjoai'i  I i uiitcwia  nim  A . ,.:n  e. ncr  ■ nnotaee  RtaniD. 


Board  of  Directors  have  opened  ..  ..  > • 

Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  where  the  public  will  hud  every  facility 
n the  transaction  of  both  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  business.  I bey 

111  . r . i,  li  1 nil  1 V iron  fn  1 1, A cnnpriT, Guidance 


l»v,  n iminated  EDWARD  LOMAX, 

of  this  branch.  , , A.  HAM1L  ION,  Secretary. 

Bariholomew-lane,  London,  April  15,  1851 


PROVISION  FOR  FAMILIES  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH: 
ENDOWMENTS  FOR  CHURCHES.  CONVENTS,  AND 
nnimoi  e 11V  MEINS  nr  ARSTTRANCE. 


SCHOOLS,  BY  MEANS  OF  ASSURANCE. ^ 

rpHE  CATHOLIC  LAW  and  GENERAL 

JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  8,  New  Coventry-street, 
Leicestcr-square.  London ; 15,  Bachclor's-wnlk,  Dublin  ; aud  18, 
Hue  Tronchet,  Paris.  Incorporated  under  7 A 8 Viet  c.  110. 
Capita  i.  200,0001. 

This  Company  assures  diseased  as  well  ns  healthy  lives  for  sums  of 
from  51.  to  5.0001. 

The  annual  income  is  nearly  4,0001. 

Lives  declined  by  other  offices  accepted  at  equitable  rate! 
Prospeotusea,  proposals,  and  every  information  furnished  on 
application  to  the  Actuary  or  Secretary.  . 

1 1 M.  FORRISTALL,  Managing  Director. 


T IFE  ASSURANCE  for  the  WORKING- 

I j CLASSES. 

BRANCH  OFFICE— 2, EXETER  ’CHANGE.  WELLINGTON- 
STREET  NORTH  (opposite  Waterloo  bridge),  STRAND, 
Open  every  Evening  from  Six  till  Eight  o'clock. 
Subscription  for  securing  payments  of  51.  and  un  to  501.  payable 
on  death  of  subscriber,  may  be  made  upon  the  following  terms, 
certified  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Company,  W.  1 1 . Archer.  Esq. 
Weekly  Contributions  for  payment  of  SL  at  death. 

Healthy  persons  whose  age  on  becoming  subscribers  shaU  be— 
From  10  to  35  years,  to  pay  One  Penny  per  W eck. 

35  to  45  „ „ Twopence  „ 

45  to  55  ,,  „ Threepence  „ 

Collectors  call  at  the  bouses  of  Subscribers  for  these  weekly  sub- 

8°The  rafe  of  subscription  will  not  increase  as  the  contributor 
grows  older,  but  the  same  weekly  amount  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment will  be  continued  throughout  life. 

Subseriheis  mav  make  from  one  to  ten  subscriptions,  so  as  to 
secure  the  sum  of  Five,  Ten,  Fifteen,  Twenty,  and  so  on  up  to  l ifty 


N.B  No  communications  relative  to  the  assurance  of  sums  from 
5!  to  50L  can  be  attended  to  unless  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN 
MOLYNEUX,  2,  Exeter  ’Change,  Wellington-street  North, 
Strand.  _____ 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’ 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chathai 

place,  Blackfriars,  London.  _ „ . 

P JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  oflered  by  this  Society  tire— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

• n i,..MPniDiT.  PPPS  PATTI  liv  the  Rocietv. 


All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 

Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  hud  it  inconvenient  to 
pav  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  '>—”*"«>  ■ 

“Sit iSTST. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE.  Secretary. 


Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
be  obtained  at  the 


Office. 


_ Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  anil  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Belgravc-place. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Yalentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs_now  supplied, 
ry  large  dimem' 


ui  tcij  ioiev  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have 

used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery.  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison.  Pen- 
tonville.  and  other  penitentiaries,  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
aDd  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton.  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millbank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-strect. ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  BelTedcre-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


PONYBEAR’S  BANGOR  and  GENERAL 

Vri  SLATE  WORKS,  55,  Millbank-street.  Westminster.— 
Cistcfns,  chimneypieces,  tablets,  wine-cellar  fittings,  dairy  and 
larder  shelves,  and  every  description  of  masonry  in  slate,  executed 
to  order  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  remunerating 
-N.B.  Excellent  Tliree-staU  Stables,  with  or  without  Coach- 


t,  to  L 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 
OBSERVE  ! ! ! the  Cheapest  Depot  in  England  for 
V/  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  of  superior  quality  and 


Works,  Earl-street,  Holywell-street,  Mill  bank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stock  of  statuary,  Sienna,  black  and  gold,  vein, 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  ate.  is  earn 
solicited.  


IXTARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

iU  tor  of  Marble  Quarries  nt  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  infora 


_ ......  Quarries  nt  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  inform 

me  Gcntlcmeu  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  be  has 
established  in  London  the  most  extensive  PepOt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATUARY’.  Yreined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  aud 
Gold  MARBLES,  thejaroduce  of  his  own  Quarries. 


R 


BATn  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRY 3IEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 


(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station.... 

Great  W cstem  Railway  Station. . . . 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 


PADDINGTON. 

BRISTOL. 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

i»±  BASIN  - MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  solicit  the  a’tention 


of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
Y'ork,  nnd  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  pos-ible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head -stones.  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
in gs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  kc. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar.  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Sc.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders, 


PORSHAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 
V7  PA  INS  WICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  l>-  *-  !- 
form  their  Friends  and  t'  " ” 

Orders  and  Inquiries  for  .... 
tended  to  by  being  addressed  tc 
PARK-BASIN. 


SIOI'I';.— n/uvil.i  auu  uuuu  do 

nd  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
for  the  above  Stone  will  he  promptly  at- 
Iressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT’S- 


AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

- JOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Qua!  des  Abattoirs.  Caen,  and  nt  39,  Stoncy  street,  Buvough- 


yuni  ues  •voatioirs,  ' ocn,  uuu  os.  owuij  - L 1 ■ 1 > ' c ' 

market.  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  t 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  


DAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUAltD,  BEEDHAM, 
nnd  Co.  Quarrymen  and  General  Stone  Merchants,  Caen  Wharf, 
Rotherhithc,  London,  and  Caen,  Normandy.  DepOt— Clieesewring 
Granite  Wharf  Lamhetli  ; Hope-street,  Mount  Pleasant,  Liver- 
pool; Castle  Fields,  Manchester.  Mr.  Rtockdale.  Agent  at  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester. — Information  and  samples  forwarded  on 
application  to  Caen  Wharf,  Rotherliithe.— Samples  may  he  seen  at 
the  office  of  “ The  Builder.”  


” CARR  A It  A - WIT  A iIf.  Thames-bank.  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
Y'auxhall-bridee.  Office.  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 

Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON.  Agent. 


IHCCICMI  2£i0Vll& 

ittcmorialjs, 
(fonts,  Screens,  etc. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  es^.  Deputy-Chairrnam 
ANew  Scale  or  ” “ 


A new  scale  or  riium  ni  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50 ^“ro 


"Fom-Finns.  or  SO  percent  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Poli- 
cies every  fifth  year,  and  may  be  applied  to  [nf_reasc_tb  e sum  insured, 


very  Jirint/eur.  auu  may  wc  ... . . — 

immediate  payment  in  Cash,  or  to  the  reduction  aud  ultimate 

^“n  aMhe  Frem’iunf  on  Insurances  of  B00L  nnd  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
to  be  paid  oft  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1.500L  may  be  in- 
sured for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  l.OOOf 
Lb  ass.— 1 The  Directors  will  lend  l"""1  of  sot  nnJ  n»™ 
security  of  Policies  effected  *'• 
of  life,  when  they  have^"~". 

^o^ctedTby^te  la^^SubMr^ed  C^iUd  from  the  risk  incurred  by 


duu  of  501.  and  upwards  on  tli 
h this  Company  for  the  whole  ten 
l r.ney  nave  anuued an  adequate  value. 

‘ Security —Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  ai 

protected  by  its  laree  Subscribe  ’ - 1 

' ; of  Mutual  Societies. 

tNCES  without  participation  in  profits  m 

reduced  rates. 


DELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JT  Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57, 
Charing-cross,  Westminster. 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq.,  I .R.S. 
"William  Davis,  esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  C3q. 

Jns.  A.  Gordon,  M.D..F.R.S. 
Hoary  Grace,  esq. 


DIRECTORS. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 

Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 

J.  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
C.HampdenTurner.esq.  F.R.S. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  J°IirLl?av‘ 


John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  J uly,  1847,  tlie  Bonus 
added  to  Policiei  effected  in  the  seven  preceding  years  on  tho 
“Return  System’  averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent  on  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent  of  the  Protits  arc 

•Kridfd  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

LOANS  in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 

whole  term  of  life:— 


Age. 


xxx  VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  aud  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico.  , . , 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  “^^^MARBT cniMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  ko. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 

minutea  from  the  Bank.  


MA  RBLE  and  STONE  TRAD  E.— 

To  QUARRY  OWNERS.  CAPITALISTS,  and  others 
interested.— The  disadvantages  of  irachincr.v  in  the  marble  and 
stone  trade  have  been  sincerely  fe'tby  almost  all  who  have  attempted 
it  in  Britain  up  to  the  present  time,  for  want  of  such  information  as 
would  otherwise  lend  to  success,  and.  in  many  instants,  princely 
fortunes,  which  information  maybe  obtained  on  ap;  ,'ation,  by 
letter,  to  U.  H.  H.  H.  at  the  Offoeof  “The  Builder,"  1,  Y ork;strcet, 
Covcnt  Garden,  with  real  name,  address,  and  amount  of  capital  to 
spare  for  the  object.  If  to  engage  in  London,  or  other  large  towiiB, 
from  U.  to  50.0001. ; but  if  in  the  country,  convenient  to  water 
power,  from  lool  to  l.QOOl  or  upwards. 


rpo  ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS. 

I CTI.VI,-  n„,i  MARR1.P  VASnN8.tr.  Ac.— ALABASTER 


A USTIN’S  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  WORKS.— 

.LX.  As  New  Models  have,  during  the  last  few  years,  increased  far 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  being  exhibited  in  the  Show-yard  of 
the  Establishment,  nnd  ns  in  consequence  the  public  arc  not 
generally  aware  of  the  enormous  Stock  of  ORNAMENTAL 
WORKS  awaiting  the  demand  for  them,  it  appears  desirable  to  in- 
form Gentlemen  now  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  their  grounds, 
that  the  Stock  consists  of— 


193  Different  designs  of  V 
74  Statues  of  various  size 
15  Flower  Baskets,  ditto. 
38  Figures  of  Animals. 

13  Ditto  of  Birds. 

21  Shells,  various  size?. 
2-2  Sun-dial  Pedestals. 

34  Baptismal  F 
for  large 


is  and  Tazzas. 


of  flowers,  and  a collection  of  Foun- 


tains. quite  unprecedented,  ut  prices  ranging  from  4ooL  down  to  1C 
J.  SEELEY'  (late  Austin  nnd  Seeley),  Nos.  1 to  4,  Iveppel-row, 
New-road,  Regent's-park.  


Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  aud  durable 
production  of  mediaeval  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 
floors  or  walls  of  public  and  private  edifices,  in  every  style  of  design 
forwarded  on  application  to  MAYV  and  CO.  at  their  Works. 
Worcester.  N.B.  — Plans  of  spnccs  to  be  paved  covered  with 
arrangements  of  Tile  Patterns,  without  charge.  


PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000;  PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

1 per  1000;  FIRE  BRICKS.  65s.  


_ 05s.  per  1000.— WARD  and  CO. 

Honduras  Wharf.  Banksidc.  are  new  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises, 
nt  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  YVindsor  Loam,  Tiles,  nnd 
Bricks:  Fire-clay,  superior,  12  inches  and  9 inches:  Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  price.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


u blocks 


QUARRIES,  CHELLA3TON. 
of  almost  any  si-"  ""■*  nf  *»’ 
tained  from  these  quarries  on  >iui>ueikLi<>ii  ,■* 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS. 

HORN  IN  GLOW,  near  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Monuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  ana  since  that 
period  until  now  has  not.  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  aud  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  capable  of  takine  n high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration 

Aeent  in  London.  Mr.  WILLI  A M FIELD,  58,  Holywell-street, 
Millbank  ; Depflt,  34,  Wharf,  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 
on  hand.  


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

PUILDERS,  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 

D they  can  now  be  supplied  with  Y’ORK  BLOCK,  SAYVN 
STEPS.  SLABS.  &c.  at  unprecedented  prices,  from  the  Caen 
Wharf,  Rotherhithc. _____ 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretory. 


-FOUNTAINS,  VASES.  FIGURES,  &c.— The 

I1  new  Spring  Stock  of  the  BOROUGH  ARTIFICIAL  STONE 
WORKS  of  these  elegant  articles,  adapted  for -public  and  private 
grounds,  gardens,  lawns,  kc.  (and  also  balustrading),  is  now  on 
show  for  sale  at  the  premises,  Stoncs-eud,  Borough,  and  Borough- 
road,  Southwark^ 


IT1HB  ROYAL  HIBERNIAN  PAVING  FLAG. 

X.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Surveyors,  Builders,  Masons, 
Paviors,  aud  the  trade  generally,  is  respectfully  called  to  an  in- 
spection of  this  newly  discovered  Flog,  from  the  Sister  Island. 
The  proprietors  are  under  the  impression,  looking  at  their  superior 
duality,  and  cheapness,  that  they  will  to  a great  extent  supersede 
Caithness  nnd  Yorkshire.  For  Pavements,  Hearth-stones, 
Window-sills,  Landings,  kc.  kc.  they  can  be  sent  of  any  size  or 
thickness  required.  They  have  been  introduced  into  several  of  the 
leading  streets  in  Liverpool.  On  plans  and  specifications  being 
furnished,  Flaes  for  Pavements.  Ac.  Ac.  can  be  shipped  all  ready 
for  being  laid  down,  either  by  steamer  to  London,  or  elsewhere  by 


ITlCKS’S,  Stnngate.  nt  prices  ranging  from  36s.  to  4 os.  per  loo 
junerficial  feet,  chisel-dressed  on  the  edges,  (smooth-faced,  and 
ready  for  use  ; they  resemble  the  Caithness  in  appearance,  can  be 
pitched  with  accuracy  and  case,  being  composed  of  iron  felspar 
and  silica.  Extraot  from  the  mu Bt rated  Exhibitor 
“ The  Kilrush  Quarries  do  not  yield  Marble,  but  produce  large 
and  valuable  flags  of  excellent  i quality,  and  adapted  to  the  manv 
public,  domestic.  aDd  mercantile  uses  to  which  they  arc  applied. 

^ aTv  mlanUtyUsuppfi ed^n ‘appS™  to  Mr.  ROBERT  HICKS, 
Stei^teJ Lam^e^fMr.  THOMAS 


o Mr.  J.  CUNARD  ANDERSON,  Limerick. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD  — 

IT  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  nnd  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14.  FIsn-STREET- 
HILL—  N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 
arches. 


PUILDERS  are  informed  that  the  prices  of 
J > PAVING,  SINKS,  sills.  COPING,  Ac.  have  been  recently 
much  reduced  by  E.  and  W.  STURGE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Citv-road. 
Paving  (very  thick)  at  42s.  per  100  feet : also  at 35s.  (self-faced),  and 
•....I,..}  •ti,ii,i  -via  niher  irooAs omiallv  low.  and  in  Stone 


l U V 1 1 1 s UMDXMI,  -XX  1-v.  , - 

good  tooled  (thin  I at  33s.  Other  goods  equally  low,  and  l 
nnd  Clay  Pipes  a great  discount  oft  the  usual  charges. 

E.  nnd  W.  STURGE,  Bridge  Wharf.  City-road. 


Terra  cotta  and 

manufactured  hy  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 


S C A G L I O L A 


of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 YVhnrf,  Prned-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  snarts. 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  n’l  ornamental  work  required  to^stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may 

nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  m cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble, 
and  mav  be  made  of  black,  red,  aud  light  cream 
shade.  It  can  he  more  undercut  au.l  delicately  wroi 

marble,  and  architects  can  have  their  own  a esigr 
— » thi 


and  fired  it 


copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist 


of  every 

ught  than  either 
have  their  own  designs  modelled 
ithout  moulding  and  the  chanoe  of 


T1RIZE  MEDAL  for  TERRACOTTA  lo 
JT  M.  H.  BLANCH  AMD.  late  of  Coade’s  Original  Works, 


being  awarded  for' quality  of  Material  aud  Workmanship. 

M II  B.  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry. 
Architects.  Builders,  Ac.,  to  this  invaluable  and  imperishable 
material  that,  has  been  and  is  now  adopted  by  our  eminent  Archi- 
tects nnd  others  in  the  adornment  of  our  noblest  buildings,  its 
being  applicable  to  groups,  statues,  friezes,  capitals,  panelling, 
finials.  terminals.  Tudor  and  other  chimney-shafts,  bnlustrading. 
fountains,  fonts,  tazzes.  vas-s.  coats  of  arms,  devices,  ornamental 
ridging,  and  every  description  of  Architectural  embellishment,  at 
prices.  Ac.,  defying  competition. 

Works,  King  Edivard-street,  YYesti 


Y»  RICKS. —FOR  SALE,  300,000  sound  STOCKS, 

I i which  can  be  delivered  anywhere  alongside  either  the  Grand 
Junction  or  the  Regcnt’s-canaL— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
WAY’,  Denlinm-place,  Uxbridge, 

HOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

Plinths.  Jambs,  Chimney-shafts.  Wall-copings  (at  from  4d. 
to  8d.  per  foot  run);  Paving  Tiles  of  different  patterns,  in  white, 
red,  and  blue;  Fancy  Roofing  aud  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate;  White  Rebate  Tiles,  for  facing  buildings,  Ac.  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns. — Office,  2.  Port land- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  and  illustrated  p.  ice-lists  may 
he  had  on  application,  post-paid. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS,  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 

pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  Ac.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  hy  Architects,  can  now  be  supplied  at  a 
reduction  in  price  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGn,  37,  Newington-creseent. 
Newington  Butts. 

TO  BRICK  AND  TIl.E  MAKERS  AND  MACHINE  OWNERS 

\ TOON’S  PATENT  HOLLOW  CHIMNEY 

BRICKS,  for  Circular  Flues,  the  best  possible  construction 
for  chimney  building.  500  of  these  bricks  will  do  the  work  of  1,000 
of  the  ordinary  size.  Licenses  granted  (two  guineas  per  annum) 
hv  the  patentee,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  on  application  to 
his  sole  Agent.  Mr.  HENRY  CLAYTON,  the  Prize  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine  Maker,  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-place,  Dorsct-square, 
London. 

TV/TOON’S  PATENT  HOLLOW  CHIMNEY 

1YJL  BRICKS,  for  Circular  Flues,  10  inches  diameter;  strong 
and  fire-proof  for  Chimney  Building.— Particulars  to  be  bad  of 
Mr.  HENRY  CLAYTON,  the  Prize  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
Maker,  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-place,  Dorset-squarc,  London. 
The  Bricks  to  be  had  at  the  following  places,  viz.  :— 

Stevenage,  Herts ) Makers. 

King's-cross.  London ) Warren  nnd  Matthews. 

Eppiug,  Essex  Miss  Hind e. 

Leyland, Lancashire Henry  Holland. 

Swansea.  South  YVales 

Ryde,  Isle  of  YYight  

Birkenhead.  Cheshire  J.  J.  Whittincliam  and  Co. 

BRICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

BRICKS,  which  arc  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low- 
prices  ; and  as  his  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hoar’s  walk 
from  the  City.  H.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
with  a visit,  iu  order  to  inspect  nis  stock  aud  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. Marlecu(terg 84s.  Per  Thousand. 

Yellow  seconds 60s.  „ 

Pale  seconds  50s.  „ 


Pavii 


ninster-road,  London. 


Pickings  38s.  „ 

Delivered  w;:hi:;  t«  mil-s  >f  tin-  field* 

Marie  place,  half-washed  >tncks.  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
prices  These  bricks  arc  sound,  well  burnt,  ond  unusually  free 
from  defeats ; a very  Ja'ge  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  faring  —Apply  to  HENRY’  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house.  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  Hoxtor  vn— h-u  - — i 
constantly  on  sale,  up 
containing  any  saline 


N.B.— Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
reasonable  terms ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
itter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 
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HERE  is  no  longer  an  “Archi- 
tectural Room,”  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  set  forth  in  the  Royal 
Academy’s  Catalogue.  The  few 
designs  that  are  exhibited  on 
the  present  occasion  are  placed  in  the  apart- 
ment formerly  appropriated  to  them  (not  in 
the  octagon  room  as  last  year),  but  its  old  title 
is  discontinued,  and  it  stands  simply  as 
“North  Room.”  Nor,  indeed,  would  the  first 
appellation  be  correct,  seeing  that  Architecture 
occupies  but  a small  part  of  the  space.  There 
are  but  seventy-seven  drawings,  which  can  be 
claimed  for  her,  the  majority  of  them  of  small 
importance.  Several  of  the  principal  works 
illustrated  have  been  made  public  in  our  own 
pages  or  elsewhere;  for  example,  11/8,  “Geo- 
metrical Elevation  of  the  Iron  Gates  leading 
into  the  Forecourt  of  the  British  Museum,”  by 
Mr.  S.  Smirke,  A.R.A.  an  excellent  drawing; 

1 1 92,  “ The  Royal  Freemasons’  Female  Charity 
Schools,”  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick;  and  others. 
The  latter  gentleman  also  exhibits  design  for 
the  “Interior  of  the  Coffee  Room,  Great 
Western  Hotel,”  1197;  and  1175,  “The  Col- 
lege of  St.  Columba,  near  Dublin,  with 
the  proposed  additional  Buildings,”  the  latter 
an  appropriate  design,  admirably  well  set  forth. 
In  the  coffee-room,  the  pendentive  bracketing 
of  the  ceiling  springs  from  female  figures  on 
corbels.  Mr.  J.  Thomas  exhibits  a “ Design 
for  Sculpture  to  the  Pediment,”  for  the  same 
enormous  hotel  now  being  executed,  repre- 
senting England,  with  Commerce  and  Science 
receiving  the  various  nations.  The  hotel  itself 
has  now  taken  a shape,  and,  with  its  two 
towers,  looks,  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
railway,  like  some  enormous  French  palace. 
The  bravery  of  one  who  will  furnish  and  fit  up 
such  an  establishment  as  this  on  speculation, 
cannot  but  excite  wonder.  “ The  Abbey  Gate- 
way and  Houses  about  to  be  erected  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  the 
Broad  Sanctuary”  (1174),  by  Mr.  Scott,  will 
form  a bold  pile  of  domestic  Gothic  buildings, 
and  make  more  apparent  the  incongruity  in 
Wren’s  additions  to  Westminster  Abbey  than 
it  is  now.  The  houses  have  high  “stepped 
gables.”  There  is  a very  good  design  by  Mr. 
Clutton  (1154),  for  a “Gate-house  and  do- 
mestic Chapel,”  about  to  be  built  near  the  last, 
for  the  National  Society’s  Training  Institutions. 

It  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has  a stair- 
case at  one  side  corbelled  out  over  the  footpath. 
1199  shows  the  selected  design  for  “The 
Cambridge  Military  Asylum,  now  erecting  at 
Kingston-on-Thames,”  by  Mr.  Allom.  The 
front  is  of  red  and  white  brick,  in  the  mixed 
style  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  author 
of  it  in  some  other  buildings,  and  promises  to 
be  a creditable  work.  The  usual  amount  of 
vexation,  annoyance,  and  ignorance— if  nothing 
worse—has  not  been  wanting  in  the  compe- 
tition wherein  this  design  was  selected. 

Of  the  designs  which  were  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  proposed  new  Wax- 
chandlers’  Hall,  Gresham-street,  City,  two 


(who  has  also  an  elaborate  drawing  of  the 
interior  of  St.  Peter’s  Mancroft,  Norwich,  now 
being  restored  by  him),  and  1234,  by  Wadmore 
and  Mason,  the  first  Italian,  the  second  Per- 
pendicular, and  neither  very  characteristic. 
We  must  say  here,  that  we  have  received 
several  additional  letters  on  the  subject  of  this 
competition,  but  do  not  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  publish  any  charges.  The  facts 
are  simply  these.  The  designs  submitted 
were  referred  to  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  company,  and  on  his  report 
three  were  selected  for  reward.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  seems  the  company  decided  on  not 
carrying  out  either  of  these  designs,  but  placed 
the  matter  in  Mr.  Fowler’s  hands,  and  that 
gentleman  is  now  making  fresh  plans. 

1202  is  a design  for,  what  we  have  often 
suggested,  “ Improved  Dwellings  for  Clerks, 
Professional  Men  of  moderate  Means,”  in- 
tended to  combine  the  economy  of  apartments 
with  the  privacy  and  convenience  of  self- 
contained  houses,  but  it  is  so  placed  that 
examination  is  out  of  the  question. 

“Theberton  Hall,  Suffolk,”  by  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham,  1156,  has  more  statuary  in  the  grounds, 
according  to  the  drawings,  than  usual. 


Gallery ; 660  in  the  two  water-colour  exhibi- 
tions; and  about  300  in  the  exhibition  of 
sketches  recently  closed,  we  have  a grand  total 
of  3,747  new  works  of  art  produced  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  by  British  artists  within 
the  year,  without  reckoning  some  acres  of 
panorama-painting,  at  least  a thousand  pic- 
tures rejected,  and  some  thousands  of  book- 
illustrations. 

At  the  dinner  given  on  the  1st  inst.  both 
Lord  Derby  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer expressed  more  interest  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  than  usual : what  they 
intend  to  do  towards  effecting  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen.  “ I am  aware,”  said  Lord  Derby, 
“ that  in  such  an  assembly  I can  ask  for  no 
sympathy  or  political  concurrence,  but  I am 
quite  sure  there  is  one  support  which  will 
be  afforded  to  any  Administration  by  this 
assembly,  and  by  the  great  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
namely,  that  you  will  aid  them  in  the  attempt 
they  may  make  by  any  support  they  can  give 
to  encourage  the  growing  taste  for  the  fine 
arts,  to  which,  after  having  been  long  dor- 
mant, this  country  is  at  last  happily  awaken- 
ing. And,  whatever  may  be  the  term  of  duration 
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are  here,  namely,  1149,  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson 


Marine  Palace”  (1163),  the  wings  are  con- 
nected by  an  arcade  over  an  arched  opening. 
The  disagreeable  effect  of  columns  rising  over 
an  opening  is  seen  in  the  river  front  of  Somerset 
House.  In  1165  we  have  six  restorations  in 
one  frame,  recently  carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Clarke.  The  same  architect  also  exhibits  the 
design  for  Cockermouth  Church,  which,  after 
many  struggles,  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 
It  is  Decorated,  and  has  a lofty  tower  and  spire 
at  the  crux.  This  position  for  the  tower, 
which  is  now  being  adopted  very  generally,  is 
not  advantageous  to  the  interior  distribution  in 
a Protestant  church.  The  “ Proposed  Church 
in  MaidaVale”  (l  198),  which  has  this  same 
arrangement,  is  singularly  ugly.  “ The  Chateau 
now  erecting  at  Cannes,”  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  is 
castellated,  with  five  large  towers,  but  has 
nothing  out  of  the  common  beyond  its  size, 
and  the  curious  little  figures  stepping  into  air, 
which  are  under  the  angles  of  the  marchico- 
lated  parapets.  “ The  Town  House  now  erect- 
ing in  the  Queen’s-road,  Kensington,”  for  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  (1,181),  is  flat  and  ugly, 
not  worthy  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Street,  in  a sketch  of  the  doorway  of  the 
Steeple  about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Lonsdale,  shows  the 
intention  of  introducing  coloured  materials 
in  the  construction,— brown  and  blue.  M. 
Horeau,  who  seems  to  have  invaded  England, 
repeats  in  small  the  view  of  the  principal  works 
executed  by  him  which  he  had  at  the  “ Archi- 
tectural Exhibition  ” in  Regent-street.  No. 
1211,  “A  Villa  Residence,  Esher,  Surrey,”  by 
Mr.  Roumieu,  bas  a touch  of  originality  which  is 
agreeable,  but  ha3  not  benefited  much  by  the 
removal  of  the  window  tax.  Why  has  Mr. 
Burges,  in  his  “ Restoration  of  the  Shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey,’’ 
shown  “mass”  going  on?  Is  one  to  entail 
the  other. 

The  general  collection  is  but  of  average 
merit,  though  it  contains  many  excellent  pic- 
tures. Of  these,  hereafter.  The  works  of  art 
exhibited  are  1,492  in  number,  one  hundred 
more  than  there  were  last  year  ; and  if  to  these 
we  add  544  in  the  British  Institution;  670  in 
the  Suffolk-street Gallery;  381  in  the  Portland 


long,  I may  venture  to  indulge  the  hope— and  I 
believe  I shall  be  supported  by  political  friends 
and  opponents — that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  our  goodwill  to  a pleasing 
and  delightful  art  by  providing  a more  fitting 
and  more  adequate  locality  for  those  treasures 
of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  of  late  years 
this  country  has  been  rapidly  accumulating, 
and  for  the  more  rapid  accumulation  of  which 
little  more  is  wanting  than  that  which  I hope 
Government  may  have  it  in  their  power  to 
provide  — a more  suitable  space  for  their 
accommodation.”  Let  us  indulge  in  the  hope, 
echoed  Mr.  Disraeli  (and  we  adopt  the  expres- 
sion), that  a palace  may  arise  in  this  great 
metropolis,  worthy  of  the  arts,  worthy  of  the 
admiration  of  the  foreigner,  worthy  of  this 
mighty  people,  as  the  becoming  emporium 
where  all  the  genius  and  inventions  of  man 
may  be  centred  and  celebrated. 


ON  TIIE  NECESSITY  OF  AN  ARCHITFr 

TURAL  EDUCATION  ON  THE  PART  OF 

THE  PUBLIC.*  * 

In  ail  times  but  our  own,  all  ornamenta- 
tion resulted  from  architecture  : in  the  present 
age  we  have  no  guiding  principle  in  its  design 
or  unity  in  its  application  : the  architect  has 
abandoned  to  inferior  hands  that  which  was  his 
especial  province.  There  are  two  other  points  I 
would  endeavour  to  establish,— first,  that  the 
education  of  our  architects  must  undergo  some 
change  belore  we  can  hope  that  architecture 
and  its  attendant  arts  shall  faithfully  represent 
the  wants,  feelings,  and  faculties  of  our  time  • 
and,  secondly,  that  this  result  can  never  be 
effectually  obtained  till  a much  higher  amount 
of  art-knowledge  exists  in  us  as  a nation. 

How  is  any  change  for  the  better  to  be 
brought  about  .’  It  is  certain  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a national  style  must  be,  as  it  ever  has 
been,  a work  of  slow  development  - yet  if 
never  attempted,  the  problem  never’ can’be 
solved. 

It  seems  to  me,— now  that  we  have  so  many 
schools  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  design 
as  applied  to  manufactures,  and  that  a move- 
ment in  this  direction,  aided  by  this  Societv 
is  receiving  a fresh  impulse, — that  if  the 
Government  were  to  undertake  to  gather  to- 
gether  all  the  records  of  the  past,  and  would 
disseminate  that  knowledge  with  correct  prin- 
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ciples  for  making  use  of  it,  a vast  stride  would 
be  made  in  the  right  direction. 

The  system  of  architectural  education  fol- 
lowed in  France  is  very  superior  to  that 
pursued  in  this  country.  Here,  the  young 
architect  is  apprenticed  to  an  architect  in  prac- 
tice as  to  a trade,  and  is  engaged  for  five  or 
seven  years  on  the  works  of  his  master  . he 
gains  thereby  a good  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion and  of  the  business  of  an  architect,  but 
has  but  little  opportunity  of  studying  architec- 
ture as  a fine  art.  In  France,  on  the  contrary, 
there  are,  besides  the  drawing-schools  which 
exist  in  every  town,  where  the  young  may 
obtain  much  elementary  knowledge,  many 
studios  (in  Paris)  where  professors  devote 
their  time  to  the  instruction  of  a large  number 
of  pupils,  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  every  period,  and  giving 
them  a thorough  knowledge  both  of  architec- 
ture as  a fine  art  and  of  construction  in 
theory. 

The  pupils  of  these  various  studios  are 
mostly  attendants  at  the  Architectural  Academy, 
where  they  once  a month  produce  designs  in 
competition  for  a given  subject,  and  they  are 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  these  by  their  pro- 
fessor. One  consequence  resulting  from  this 
system  is,  that  we  see  in  France  at  any  given 
period  a much  greater  unity  in  the  character  of 
their  works;  and  there  is  not  that  disorder  and 
waste  of  forces  which  we  see  in  this  country, 
where  each  architect  is  pulling  in  a different 
direction. 

Works  executed  in  France  have  a family 
resemblance  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  this 
country  : the  influence  of  the  professor  is  much 
more  felt;  and  schools  of  architecture  are 
thereby  formed,  much  as  were  the  ancient 
schools  of  painting. 

All  these  architectural  students  do  not  be- 
come architects  : those  who  do  so,  when  they 
have  finished  their  studies,  become  clerks  of 
the  works  under  Government  architects,  where 
they  learn  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and 
ultimately  practise  on  their  osvn  account. 
Many  of  those  who  have  not  been  sufficiently 
advanced,  or  who  want  Government  influence 
to  be  so  placed,  turn  to  other  professions  con- 
nected with  architecture, — become  decorators 
and  designers  for  manufactures.  It  is  this 
cause  which  gives  to  the  designs  of  France  the 
superiority  they  have.  Mostly  all  their  de- 
signers have  had  an  architectural  education. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  French  have 
made  much  more  progress  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  a national  style  than  we  have : what 
they  have  done  is,  that,  at  any  one  period 
they  have  carried  out  the  reproduction  of  any 
extinct  style  with  much  more  unity.  The 
fashion,  as  long  as  it  lasted,  has  been  general  ; 
and  we  do  not  see  in  France,  as  we  see  here 
every  day,  the  building  of  one  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  decorations  of  another,  and  the 
furniture  of  a third,  with  every  variety  of  age 
and  period.  However,  it  is  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation pursued  in  France  which  I think  it 
would  he  useful  if  our  Government  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  foster.  The  Schools  of 
Design  have  not  hitherto  produced  any 
marked  improvement  in  the  designs  of  our 
manufacturers,  and  have  been  conducted  as  if 
it  were  the  intention  only  to  make  painters. 
The  study  of  the  human  figure  has  been  car- 
ried to  excess,  and  much  labour  wasted  upon 
it : useful  as  it  is  for  refining  the  taste  and 
teaching  accurate  observation,  yet  it  is  a round- 
about way  of  learning  to  draw  for  the  designer 
for  manufactures.  I may  here  remind  you, 
that  the  Eastern  nations,  who  appear  to  excel 
all  others  in  their  works  of  ornamentation,  are 
forbidden  by  their  creed  to  make  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  figure  ; and  it  is,  pro- 
bably, to  this  cause  that  we  may  attribute  their 
excellence  in  ornament. 

I canr.ot  but  feel,  that  if  the  education  of 
the  Government  Schools  were  made  more  ar- 
chitectural much  real  benefit  would  result  to 
this  country  : besides  that  the  study  of  archi- 
tectural forms  must  be  the  best  preparation  for 
the  designer  of  ornament,  they  would  do  more 
good  in  helping  to  make  architects  than 
painters,  to  whom  individuality  is  less  an  evil. 
Architects  should  be  educated  in  masses, 
because  it  is  their  duty  to  give  expression  to 


common  wants  and  common  feelings.  The 
opposite  system  has  been  in  use  in  this  coun- 
try, and  has  most  assuredly  failed.  The 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  works  of 
past  ages  has  been  procured  by  individual 
efforts,  but  unfortunately  with  but  small  re- 
sults. Each  has  been  tempted  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  the  style  of  his  predilection, 
and  which  he  undertook  to  illustrate. 

That  a little  knowledge  is  a dangerous  thing 
has  proved  most  true  in  architecture  and  its 
attendant  arts. 

As  each  new  architectural  publication  ap- 
pears, it  immediately  generates  a mania  for 
that  particular  style.  When  Stuart  and  Revett 
returned  from  Athens,  and  published  their 
work  on  Greece,  it  generated  a mania  for 
Greek  architecture  from  which  we  are  barely 
yet  recovered.  Taylor  and  Cresy  did  as  much 
for  the  architecture  of  Rome.  The  travels  of 
Belzoni  and  his  successors  produced  the  Egyp- 
tian-hall,  and  even  Egyptian-faced  railway- 
tunnels.  The  celebrated  French  work  on  the 
architecture  of  Tuscany,  and  t(  Letarouilly’s 
Modern  Rome,”  have  more  recently  inspired 
us  with  a desire  for  Italian  palaces. 

The  works  of  the  elder  Pugin  and  Britton, 
with  a host  of  followers,  have  flooded  the 
country  with  Gothic  buildings ; with  which, 
notwithstanding  the  learning  and  research 
they  exhibit,  I must  frankly  avow  I have  but 
little  sympathy.  I admire  and  appreciate  the 
Gothic  buildings,  which  were  the  expression 
of  the  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
created ; but  I mourn  over  the  loss  which  this 
age  has  suffered,  and  still  continues  to  suffer, 
by  so  many  fine  minds  devoting  all  their 
talents  to  the  reproduction  of  a galvanised 
corpse. 

Instead  of  exhausting  themselves  in  the  vain 
attempt,  who  will  dare  say  that  had  these  same 
men  of  genius,  as  they  certainly  are,  directed 
their  steps  forward  instead  of  backward,  ar- 
chitecture would  have  not  made  some  pro- 
gress towards  becoming,  as  is  its  office,  the 
true  expression  of  the  wants,  the  faculties,  and 
the  sentiments  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  ? 

Could  the  new  wants  to  be  supplied,  the 
new  materials  at  command,  the  new  sentiments 
to  be  expressed,  find  no  echo  to  their  admoni- 
tions ? Alas  ! iron  has  been  forged  in  vain, — 
the  teachings  of  science  disregarded, — the  voice 
of  the  poet  has  fallen  upon  ears  like  those  of 
the  deaf  adder,  which  move  not,  charm  the 
musician  ever  so  wisely. 

More  than  this,  instead  of  new  materials  and 
processes  suggesting  to  the  artist  new  forms, 
more  in  harmony  with  them,  he  has  moulded 
them  to  his  own  will,  and  made  them,  so  to 
speak,  accomplices  of  his  crime.  The  tracery 
of  Gothic  windows,  generated  by  the  mason’s 
art,  have  been  reproduced  in  cast  iron  : the 
Doric  columns  of  Greek  temples,  which  owe 
their  peculiar  form  and  bulk  to  the  necessities 
of  stone,  have  been  a hollow  iron  sham. 

We  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse  : from 
the  Gothic  mania  we  fell  into  the  Elizabethan, 
— a malady,  fortunately,  of  shorter  duration  ; 
for  we  then  even  worshipped  not  only  a dead 
body,  but  a corrupt  one. 

We  have  had  an  Italian  mania  without  an 
Italian  sky;  and  we  are  even  now  threatened 
with  the  importation  of  a Renaissance  mania 
from  France.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if 
the  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  the 
peculiar  beauties  of  the  East  Indian  collec- 
tion of  the  Great  Exhibition  should  result  in 
an  Indian  mania;  but  if  this  disease,  like 
measles,  must  come,  the  sooner  it  comes  and 
goes  the  better.  What  we  want  to  be  con- 
vinced of  is,  that  there  is  good  mixed  with  evil 
in  all  these  styles  ; and  I trust,  when  each  has 
strutted  its  brief  hour  on  the  stage,  recording 
for  posterity  the  prevailing  affectation  of  the 
day,  we  shall.  We  want  to  be  convinced  that 
all  these  styles  do  but  express  the  same  eternal 
truth,  but  in  a different  language  : let  us  retain 
the  ideas,  but  discard  the  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  and  endeavour  to  employ 
our  own  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  no 
more  business  to  clothe  ourselves  in  mediaeval 
garments,  than  to  6hut  ourselves  in  cloisters 
and  talk  Latin;  to  wrap  ourselves  in  Indian 
robes  than  to  sit  all  day  on  divans,  leading  a 
life  of  voluptuous  contemplation. 


After  the  expression  of  so  much  heresy, 

I must  beg  to  say  that  the  fault  does  not 
at  all  lie  with  the  architectural  profession, 
to  which  I esteem  it  an  honour  to  be- 
long. The  fault  lies  with  the  public : the 
public  must  educate  themselves  on  this  ques- 
tion. Architects,  unfortunately,  can  but  obey 
their  clients : this  one  will  have  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  : this  clergyman  can  admit  no 
other  than  a mediaeval  church : this  club  of 
gentlemen  must  be  accommodated  in  an  Italian 
palace : this  mechanics’  institute  committee 
must  be  located  in  a Greek  temple,  for  there 
alone  wisdom  can  be  found  or  philosophy 
taught : this  railway  director  lias  a fancy  for 
Moorish  tunnels  or  Doric  termini ; this  com- 
pany, again,  an  Egyptian  suspension-bridge — 
the  happy  union  of  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of 
science  : the  retired  merchant  must  spend  his 
surplus  in  Chinese  follies  and  pagodas.  And,, 
to  wind  up  the  list  of  these  melancholy  repro- 
ductions, I will  cite  the  worst  I ever  saw, 
though,  fortunately,  not  an  English  one.  We 
have  here  a client,  who,  requiring  a steam- 
engine  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  for  his 
garden,  caused  his  architect  to  build  an  engine- 
house  in  facsimile  of  one  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  tombs  of  the  caliphs  of  Cairo.  The 
minaret  was  the  chimney-shaft.  Nothing  was 
omitted : even  the  beautiful  galleries,  which 
you  all  know  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  Moslem  to  his  prayers,  here  sur- 
rounded a chimney  without  a means  of  access. 

I again  repeat,  the  fault  lies  with  the  public  : 
an  ignorant  public  will  make  complaisant  and 
indolent  architects.  Manufacturers,  again,  will 
always  tell  you,  in  answer  to  a reproach  for 
the  bad  designs  they  produce,  that  they  are 
only  what  the  public  require,  and  will  have  : 
let  us  trust  that  this  excuse  will  no  longer 
avail  them.  The  Great  Exhibition  has  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  British  public  to  our  deficien- 
cies in  art : although  they  were  unable  to  sug- 
gest better  things,  they  were  found  quite  able 
to  appreciate  them  when  put  before  them. 
There  must  be  on  the  part  of  manufacturers, 
architects,  artists,  and  all  who  in  any  way 
minister  to  the  wants  and  luxuries  of  life,  a 
long  pull  and  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  alto- 
gether : they  have,  one  and  all,  like  dramatic 
authors,  written  down  to  the  taste  of  the 
audience,  instead  of  trying  to  elevate  it.  The 
public,  on  the  other  hand,  must  do  their  part,, 
and  exercise  a little  pressure  from  without. 

I know  that  I shall  be  told  that  the  produc- 
tion of  a new  style  of  architecture  is  not  so 
easy  a matter;  that  it  has  never  been  the 
work  of  any  one  man,  or  set  of  men,  but 
rather  something  in  the  shape  of  a revelation, 
for  which,  probably,  we  may  be  told  to  wait. 
Much  of  what  I have  said  here  will  be  set 
down  as  the  ravings  of  folly.  Some  will  say,. 
Architecture  is  a thing  of  five  orders,  dis- 
covered and  perfected  once  for  all,  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go,  and  all  that  is  left  us  is  an 
adaptation  of  it  to  our  own  wants  : others  will 
tell  you  that  a Christian  people  should  have 
no  other  than  Christian  architecture,  and  will 
tell  us  to  go  back  to  the  thirteenth  century 
in  search  of  architecture,  and  beyond  this 
there  is  no  salvation ; but  I answer  that  this 
architecture  is  dead  and  gone  : it  has  passed 
through  its  several  periods  of  faith,  prosperity,, 
and  decay ; and  had  it  not  been  so,  the  Re- 
formation, which  separated  the  tie  which  ever 
existed  between  Religion  and  Art,  gave  to- 
Christian  architecture  its  death-blow. 

To  show  how  new  styles  are  really  formed, 
I will  here  give  you  an  instance  of  the  pro- 
gression of  an  architectural  idea. 

The  ornament  known  as  the  egg-and- 
tongue  moulding,  so  common  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, which  we  produce  over  and  over 
again  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  hardly  a 
building  or  house  erected  where  it  is  not  used 
externally  and  internally, — let  us  see  what 
the  Arabs  did  with  it : let  us  see  if  they  were 
content  to  consider  it  as  perfection,  and  to  set 
themselves  down  before  it  with  folded  arms  to 
worship  it. 

When  the  Mahometan  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion rose  with  such  astonishing  rapidity  in  the 
East,  the  Arabs,  in  their  early  mosques,  made 
use  of  the  materials  which  they  found  ready 
to  their  hands  in  the  ruins  of  old  Roman 
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buildings,  or  buildings  which  they  purposely 
destroyed : they  took  columns  with  their 
Corinthian  capitals,  &c.  and  adapted  them  to 
the  arrangement  required  for  their  own 
temples.  In  their  subsequent  works  they  did 
not,  as  we  should  have  done,  continue  to  copy 
and  reproduce  the  models  which  were  at  first 
so  convenient  to  them ; but,  applying  to  them 
their  own  peculiar  feelings,  they  gradually 
departed  from  the  original  model,  to  such  an 
extent  at  last,  that  but  for  the  intermediate 
| steps  we  should  be  unable  to  discover  the  least 
I analogy  between  them.  Yet  by  this  process 
I the  capitals  of  their  columns  can  be  traced 
; back  to  the  Corinthian  order,  which  they,  in 
i the  first  instance,  found  so  abundantly  for 
i their  use. 

1 In  the  instance  before  us,  who,  at  first  sight, 
could  see  any  connection  between  the  egg-and- 
I tongue  moulding  and  the  ceiling  of  the  Hall 
of  the  Two  Sisters  of  the  Alhambra  ? Yet, 
by  placing  side  by  side  the  intermediate 
| stages,  we  may  be  as  certain  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  they  arrived  at  it  as  if 
we  saw  them  at  work  before  our  eyes. 
Look  at  a cornice  very  common  on  the  earlier 
buildings  of  the  Arabs.  You  will  see  that  it 
resembles  in  all  respects  the  egg-and-tongue 
moulding,  save  that  what  is  here  round  in  the 
I Arabian  cornice  is  straight.  Some  fresh  mind 
lat  work  upon  it  saw  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
i beauty  in  doubling  it,  as  you  see  here  another 
i in  tripling  it;  and  then  there  must  have  burst 
■;upon  some  other  that  this  multiplication  of  a 
simple  element  was  a mine  of  wealth  to  them. 
We  now  see  this  principle  developing  itself  in 
the  formation  of  pendentives  the  filling  up  of 
niche-heads  and  doorways. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  Moors  to  carry  this 
principle  to  its  utmost  limit;  and  we  see  in  the 
Alhambra  capitals  of  columns,  arches  over 
(large  openings,  and  ultimately  the  ceilings  of 
'their  halls  were  covered  with  the  stalactite 
iroofs,  which  are  not  more  remarkable  for  their 
(elegance  and  beauty  than  for  their  scientific 
;construction. 

1 The  ceiling  of  the  Hall  of  the  Two  Sisters 
jis  composed  of  5,000  pieces,  being  combina- 

Itions  of  the  same  seven,  based  upon  three 
primary  forms, — a right-angled  triangle  being 
the  half  of  a square  ; a parallelogram,  having 
one  of  its  sides  equal  to  the  hypothenuse,  and 
jthe  other  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  angle  ; and 
Jan  isosceles  triangle,  also  with  sides,  equal  to 
the  sides  of  the  right  angle;  so  that  as  all 
(these  seven  pieces  occupy  the  same  space  on 
iplan,  but  are  different  in  elevation  and  section, 
(they  may  be  used  indifferently  one  against  the 
other,  and  the  most  astounding  varieties  can 
(be  produced  : in  fact,  they  are  infinite,  like  the 
icombinations  of  the  seven  notes  of  the  musical 
iscale. 

i Similar  progression  may  be  seen  in  every 
(architecture.  Many  of  the  types  of  Greek 
Architecture  may  be  seen  in  Egypt.  The  flutes 
on  the  Doric  column  were  first  simply  corners 
cut  off  in  the  piers  of  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
Egypt.  They  then  became  eight-sided,  and 
so  on,  till  some  one  must  have  suggested 
making  the  sides  curve  inwards  ; and  lo  ! we 
aave  the  flutes.  A rude  type  of  the  honey- 
suckle ornament,  so  prevalent  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, is  seen  on  the  Assyrian  monuments 
discovered  by  Dr.  Layard  and  M.  Botta  : in 
-act,  any  one  so  disposed,  will  find  numberless 
instances  of  these  progressions  : but  I have 
laid  enough  to  show  that  architecture,  till  now, 
aas  ever  been  progressive.  What  has  been 
lone  in  past  ages  may  be  done  in  this,  if  our 
minds  are  only  so  directed. 

We  have  all  the  works  of  the  past,  as  I said 
oefore,  for  our  inheritance.  We  may  use  the 
brinciples  and  knowledge  derivable  from  them, 
out  may  not  parody  the  results  of  these  prin- 
ciples. From  the  works  of  Egypt  we  may 
'earn  how  to  symbolise  : from  those  of  Greece 
we  learn  purity  of  form  and  grace  of  outline ; 
irom  the  Arabs  and  Indians,  perfection  of 
form,  harmony  of  colouring,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  conventionality  of  natural  forms ; 
I'rom  the  Moors,  in  addition,  the  great  powers 
>f  geometrical  combinations,  and  the  immense 
l'alue  of  the  repetition  of  the  most  simple 
dements,  as  producing  grandeur  and  richness; 


and  when  fully  impressed  with  this  knowledge, 
have  we  not  before  us  the  whole  range  of 
Nature’s  works,  furnishing  us  suggestions  of 
endless  variety  ? See  what  the  Egyptians  did 
with  the  lotus,  the  Greeks  with  the  honey- 
suckle, the  Romans  with  the  acanthus,  the 
mediaeval  artists  with  the  trefoil,  the  maple, 
the  vine,  ivy,  and  oak.  Have  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  every  clime  been  gathered  together 
in  vain  for  the  architect  ? can  they  furnish  him 
no  hint  for  the  development  of  new  conven- 
tional forms  ? 

There  is  but  little  hope  that  any  but  a slight 
modification  can  take  place  in  the  art  of  the 
present  generation,  but  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  to  help  in  the  elevation  of  the  future. 
We  have  movements  going  on  around  us  to 
promote  the  knowledge,  improve  the  morals, 
and  preserve  the  health  of  our  race.  Philoso- 
phers measure  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
vault  of  heaven,  or  descend  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  for  knowledge,  which  they  dissemi- 
nate by  cheap  literature  to  the  homes  of  the 
humblest.  Free-trade  supplies  food  and  rai- 
ment to  all.  The  railway  movement  quadruples 
the  power  of  locomotion.  The  sanitary  move- 
ment seeks  not  only  to  prolong  life,  but  to 
render  that  life  a blessing  rather  than  a curse. 
The  movement  in  favour  of  the  drainage  and 
irrigation  of  the  soil  now  dawning,  promises  to 
so  far  increase  the  productiveness  of  the 
country,  by  pouring  on  it  the  waste  of  towns, 
that  what  are  now  the  luxuries  only  of  the  few 
will,  hereafter,  be  daily  supplied  to  the  many. 
Shall  we,  then,  he  content  to  supply  only  the 
material  and  intellectual  wants  of  man,  neg- 
lecting that  far  happier  portion  of  his  nature, 
the  sentiments  ? Shall  there  be  no  movement 
in  favour  of  bringing  art-knowledge  within  the 
reach  of  all  ? I would  strongly  urge,  that  there 
could  be  no  more  noble  result  springing  out  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  than  this  ; no  more  noble 
task  for  this  society,  which  brought  about  the 
Great  Exhibition,  to  set  itself  than  this. 

Every  town  should  have  its  art-museum, 
every  village  its  drawing-school : every  parent 
should  educate  himself  in  art,  as  far  as  he  can, 
and  cause  his  children  to  he  educated  still 
further  : it  is  as  necessary  for  the  refinement 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind  to  develope  the 
innate  poetry  of  his  nature  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  eye,  as  to  develope  his  intellect  by  giving 
him  the  power  of  reading  and  writing.  Do 
not  say  this  is  visionary  or  impossible  : every 
movement  now  successful  was  once  so  re- 
garded, was  once  but  the  philanthropic  yearn- 
ings of  the  few. 

The  Government  may,  and  ought  to,  assist 
in  developing  this  movement : it  should  help 
with  no  niggard  hand  : a few  thousands  spent 
in  forming  art-museums,  accessible  to  all, 
would  save  many  thousands  more  from  being 
spent  in  building  gaols. 

Although  the  evil  passions  lurking  in  the 
breast  of  man  can  never  be  eradicated,  yet  they 
may  be  subdued  and  charmed  to  slumber  by 
the  cultivation  of  his  higher  mental  and  sen- 
tient powers.  Give  a people  healthy  pleasures, 
and  the  tendency  to  crime  must  be  diminished. 

Owen  Jones. 


THE  SANITARY  STATE  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  House  of 
Lords  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Sanitary  Reform  in  the  Metropolis,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  supported  by  a 
most  able  and  unanswerable  exposition  of  the 
horrors  of  life  and  death  in  London, — 
by  resolving,  “ that  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
metropolis  requires  the  interposition  of  her 
Majesty’s  Government.”  And  our  grati- 
fication is  not  much  diminished  by  the  fact 
that  this  resolution  was  come  to  by  the  Lords 
in  the  face  of  rather  a grumbling  expatiation 
by  the  Premier  himself  on  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  combined  with  rather  a lukewarm 
view  of  either  the  evils  to  be  remedied  or  the 
benefits  to  he  realised.  His  lordship  looked 
not  unlike  a restive  boy  whose  caputal  stood 
much  in  need  of  washing,  obvious  to  every 
one  but  himself,  and  was  advised  by  his  parents 
to  scrub  it  immediately,  notwithstanding  all 


his  got  up  and  fractious  objections  and  excuses 
to  the  contrary.  But  that  it  is  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished  that  the  head  of  the  Government 
were  as  anxious  to  clear  away  all  obstacles  to 
the  salubrincation  of  the  metropolis  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  to  exaggerate  them,  we  are  deeply 
conscious.  This,  however,  the  metropolitan 
public  itself  alone  are  likely  to  persuade  him  to  be. 
His  lordship,  indeed,  pointed  to  the  apathy  of 
those  most  interested  as  one  of  the  very  diffi- 
culties on  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  but  too  much  truth  in 
this.  The  public,  once  fairly  rid  of  one  of  the 
most  salient  of  those  dread  evils  under  which 
they  have  been  suffering, —namely,  the  pesti- 
lent cholera, — have  sunk  back  into  their  usual 
apathy,  and  another  visit  of  the  same 
scourge  alone,  we  fear,  will  rouse  them 
to  a sufficient  amount  of  energy  and  determi- 
nation to  enable  them  to  root  out  its  abiding 
predisposing  causes.  That  dreaded,  yet  it  may 
be  salutary,  event,  may  be  nearer  than  they 
imagine.  The  pestilence  has  again  broken  out 
in  the  East  precisely  as  it  hus  done  on  previous 
occasions.  It  is  full  time,  therefore,  that  the 
metropolitan  public  were  up  and  stirring.  The 
gas  of  their  graveyards,  their  cesspools, 
their  sewers,  is  doing  its  work  in  preparation 
for  the  scene  of  horrors.  Every  year  it  is 
intensifying  more  and  more,  as  every  year  its 
fruits  are  multiplying.  The  general  mortality 
of  the  metropolis  of  late  years  has  immensely 
increased,  and  we  are  fast  retrograding  to  the 
state  of  things  before  the  time  of  the  great 
plague  when  the  population  of  the  metropolis 
would  have  actually  become  extinct  in  a brief 
series  of  years  had  it  not  been  for  constant 
replenishment  from  the  provinces.  Nay,  the 
time  has  already  come,  according  to  statis- 
ticians, for  “ London,  if  not  refreshed  from 
the  country,  would  be  a desert  in  fifty  years.” 
Did  we  not  say  with  truth,  some  time  ago,  that 
if  ever  Macaulay’s  civilised  New  Zealander 
stood  on  the  ruins  of  London-bridge  and 
beheld  nought  but  a solitary,  uninhabited, 
waste, — the  poisonous  filth  from  graveyards, 
cesspools,  and  stagnant  sewers,  with  which  the 
metropolitan  site  is  saturated,  must  alone  have 
done  it  all  ? The  deaths  of  the  London  born 
already  exceed  the'.r  births.  The  r blood  is 
poisoned.  Their  stamina  is  sinking.  They 
are  even  dwarfed  in  stature  and  dimensions. 
And  not  all  the  healthier  blood  infused  into 
London  from  the  country  can  prevent  its  rapid 
decay  unless  the  site  be  cleared  of  those  abo- 
minations which  breed  disease  and  death  and 
new  abominations  even  in  the  midst  of  death 
to  intensify  the  hideous  fermentation  of  mor- 
tality. 

The  cesspool  system  alone,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated, yields  a stagnant  saturation  equivalent 
to  an  exhaling  surface  or  a lake  700  acres  in 
extent,  and  constantly  6 inches  deep,  though 
weekly  pouring  8,000  loads  of  poisonous  filth 
into  the  Thames. 

As  for  the  grave-yards  and  vaults  within 
the  limits  of  the  metropolis,  50,000  dead  car- 
cases are  yearly  cast  into  them  to  ro%  in  dense 
and  crowded  masses,  both  of  the  dead  them- 
selves and  of  the  living,— masses  of  dead 
which,  in  perfect  accordance  with  what  we 
have  repeatedly  said,  are  now  declared  to 
diffuse  around  them  putrefying  matter  enough 
to  communicate  “a  putrefying  process”  to  all 
who  are  exposed  to  it.  Many  of  these  sinks 
of  corruption  were  chock  full  twenty  years 
since,  and  ever  since  they  have  been,  and  still 

they  continue— literally  and  emphatically 

overflowing.  Within  the  last  single  genera- 
tion, of  thirty  years  only,  a million  and  a half 
of  human  bodies  have  rotted,  steamed,  and 
spread  from  these  worse  than  cesspools,  in 
ever-flowing  streams  and  saturations  of 
deadly  vapours,  gases,  and  fluids,  throughout 
the  ever- breathed  air,  and  the  ever-trodden 
site  and  soil,  of  the  metropolis  ! Little  wonder 
that  the  deaths  of  the  London  born  so  far 
exceed  the  births— that  country  blood  alone 
keeps  life  in  this  dwarfed  and  dying  carcase 
Let  emigration  on  the  one  hand,  and  repug- 
nance or  other  preventive  causes  on  the  other, 
withdraw  that  staminal  infusion,  and  what 
must  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  even 
without  the  aid  of  positive  pestilence  ? 
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LETTEBS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING 

% ^Dpttlitr  Ibttlj  nf  tljt  liHtant  nf  Strrjjitutnrt, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED  * 


jKj)  Ucav  £ovtIInTj  : 

In  my  last  I spoke  to  you  of  Athens  and  of 
Pericles,— Pericles,  whom  Croly  calls, — 

“ Of  more  than  men,  the  more  than  king.” 

Let  us  return  for  a time  to  that  wonderful 
8tate  which  still  exercises  such  influence 
in  the  education  and  thoughts  of  nations. 

Athens,  you  will  remember,  has  seen  nume- 
rous vicissitudes.  It  was  first  burnt  by  Xerxes  ; 
a year  afterwards  by  Mardonius.  It  was 
destroyed  in  the  Peloponesian  war,  injured 
by  Sylla,  and  ravaged  by  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Goths.  In  1687  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Venetians,  when  a bombshell  fell  upon 
the  Parthenon,  which  was  at  the  time  used 
as  a powder  magazine,  and  certainly  did 
not  improve  it.  The  circumference  of  the  city 
walls,  when  intact,  was  7h  miles  ; may  we  not 
with  justice  exclaim — How  small!  how  great! 
You  will  find  in  the  British  Museum  a large 
model  of  the  damaged  Parthenon,  and  a second, 
showing  what  it  originally  was,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  the  artist.  I will  not  pledge 
myself  to  all  his  details,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
an  interesting  work  and  may  be  usefully 
studied. 

You  may  see  there,  too,  amongst  other  im- 
portant illustrations  of  our  subject,  a large 
Doric  capital  from  the  Propylasum  at  Athens 
(about  437,  B.C.),  and  one  from  the  Parthe- 
non ; an  Ionic  capital  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  at  Daphne,  on  the  road  to  Eleusis,  and 
some  exquisite  friezes. 

The  Acropolis  of  Athens  was,  without 
exception,  the  most  interesting  spot  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  on  the  highest  part  of  it 
stood  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  the  Parthe- 
non, which  I have  pointed  out  to  you  as  illus- 
trating the  Doric  order.  Ictinus  and  Calli- 
crates were  the  architects,  and  Phidias  exe- 
cuted the  sculpture.  It  is  built  of  white 
marble,  with  excellent  masonry,  and  displays 
the  most  minute  attention  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  lines  with  a view  to  obtain  the  most 
perfect  effects.  The  columns  lean  towards 
the  interior,  partly,  perhaps,  to  oppose  the 
greater  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the  roof, 
and  have  a swelling  outline,  called  entasis, 
which  gives  grace  and  greater  apparent 
solidity.  The  horizontal  lines  are  also  slightly 
curved  (it  is  the  same,  too,  in  some  of  the  other 
temples  there),  but  modern  investigators  have 
not  yet  agreed  amongst  themselves  as  to  the  exact 
motive  for  this  arrangement.  The  Parthenon 
was  the  repository  for  the  public  revenues  : at 
one  time  more  than  two  millions  sterling  was 
placed  there.  There  was  then  no  “ London 
and  Westminster”  or  “ Commercial  Bank.” 
In  later  times  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
mediaeval  buildings  were  used  for  the  same 

* No.  VII.  Also  pp.  100,  133,  164,  196,  228,  and  200. 


purpose.  The  principal  sculptures  from  the 
Parthenon  are,  as  you  know,  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  cost  Lord  Elgin  74,OOOZ.  and 
were  bought  by  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  in 
1816  for  35,000Z.  All  that  Lord  Elgin  gained 
by  the  undertaking  was  the  withering  abuse 
of  Byron  and  others  for  riving 

“ what  Goth  and  Turk,  and  time  hath  spared.” 

It  was  not  an  act  to  be  followed  or  excused, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  benefited  English  art. 
Here  in  the  Parthenon  stood  the  masterpiece 
of  Phidias,  the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had 
gold  on  it  alone  worth  120,OOOZ.  One  of  the 
tyrants  took  off  the  gold  mantle  and  put  on  a 
cloth  one,  saying  he  thought  it  would  keep  the 
goddess  warmer  : it  is  seldom  difficult  to  find 
an  excuse  for  pursuing  our  own  course. 

I endeavour  to  avoid  hard  names  as  much 
as  possible,  but  I will  run  the  risk  of  telling 
you  that  a portico  or  colonnade  is  described 
as : — 

Tetrastyle — when  it  has  four  columns  in 
front; 

Hexastyle — when  there  are  six  columns  in 
front ; 

Octastyle — eight  columns ; and 
Decastyle — ten  columns : according  to  the 
Greek  numerals. 

The  enclosed  portion  of  a Greek  Temple  is 
called  the  cell.  A temple  is  said  to  be — 

In  antis — when  the  side  walls  of  the  cell  run 
out  to  the  front,  and  finish  with  antes,  or 
pilasters,  with  two  columns  between.  Fig.  15 
will  give  you  an  example  of  this  : 

Prostyle— when  there  are  columns  in  front 
only: 

Amphiprostyle — columns  in  front  and  rear  : 
Peripteral — when  surrounded  by  columns 
forming  a walk  round  the  cell : 

Dipteral — when  with  a double  range  of 
columns  on  each  of  its  flanks  : 

And  Hypce.thral— when  without  a roof. 


Fig-  17.  Fig.  18. 


Fig.  16  represents  the  front  of  the  beautiful 
little  Ionic  temple  on  the  Uissus  : this  is 


amphiprostyle — that  is,  it  has  columns  in  front 
and  rear.  The  Ionic  capital  you  know  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a spiral  scroll  on  each  side,  called 
a “volute.”  Fig.  17  shows  this  peculiarity 
more  at  large.  The  General  Post-office  in 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  the  British  Museum 
will  serve  you  as  examples  of  the  Ionic  order 
in  London. 

Of  the  asserted  invention  of  the  Doric  order 
by  the  Dorians,  and  of  the  Ionic  by  the 
Ionians,  I need  not  here  say  anything. 

The  earliest  known  example  of  the  use  of 
the  Corinthian  throughout  a structure  is  in 
the  beautiful  temple  called  the  Choragic  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens,  and  here  you 
have  a drawing  (Fig.  18)  of  the  capital,  entab- 
lature, and  base  of  the  column.  This  struc- 
ture, which  is  often  called  “the  Lantern  of 
Demosthenes,”  was  erected,  330  years  before 
our  era,  in  commemoration  of  a theatrical 
victory.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  crumbling 
modern  tenements,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  reached 
by  one  with  a nice  sense  of  delicacy. 

You  have,  doubtless,heard  the  charming  story 
that  Vitruvius  tells  concerning  the  invention 
of  the  Corinthian  capital?  How  that  a pretty 
maiden  of  Corinth  dying,  her  nurse  collected 
in  a basket  some  trifles  to  which  she  had  been 
attached,  and  placed  it  on  her  grave,  with  a 
tile  upon  it  to  preserve  them  longer  : and  how 
that  an  acanthus  plant  sprang  up  around  the 
basket,  and  formed  so  beautiful  a figure,  that 
Callimachus,  a Greek  sculptor,  happening 
to  pass,  was  struck  by  its  elegance,  and 
evolved  from  it  the  Corinthian  capital.  There 
are  Egyptian  capitals,  and  even  Greek  capitals, 
long  anterior  to  Callimachus,  which  approach 
more  closely  to  the  Corinthian  than  the  nurse’s 
basket : still  we  need  not  give  up  the  pretty 
and  touching  story  altogether,  for  it  may  have 
led  to  the  perfecting  of  a form  which  may  be 
called  one  of  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
works  of  man.  For  2,000  years  and  more  ii 
has  stood  before  the  world,  defying  improve- 
ment. 

The  mildness  of  the  climate  of  Greece 
allowed  much  to  be  done  out  of  doors  oi 
under  porticoes.  As  they  did  not  use  tin 
arch,  their  buildings  were  narrow  and  con 
tracted,  or  were  open  at  top,  and  awningf 
were  used  temporarily.  The  public  building; 
were  decorated  with  unbounded  profusion,  bul 
perfect  taste.  The  adornments  were  special  foi 
different  purposes,  and  the  garland  of  flowers 
the  lyre,  the  tripod,  and  the  gilded  shield  hac 
each  its  particular  office  and  place,  and 
were  not  stuck  up  indiscriminately  and  ab- 
surdly as  we  have  used  them  in  our  imitations 

The  leading  principle  of  Greek  architecture 
is  horizontality ; while  vertically,  as  you  wil 
hereafter  see,  is  the  predominant  principle 
in  Gothic  architecture.  The  long  unbroken 
entablature  on  the  top  of  the  columns  gave 
an  unvaried  rectangular  outline,  in  Greel 
architecture,  from  which  there  was  nc 
getting  away.  It  produced  one  structure  o 
perfect  beauty  — the  portico;  but  beyond 
this  it  did  not  successfully  go  : within  this 
however,  all  is  faultless.  Shall  I stop  te 
mention  that  all  the  mouldings  in  Greet 
architecture  are  distinguished  by  grace  anc 
beauty  ? They  consist  mainly  of  flowing 
curves,  not  parts  of  a circle,  as  in  Romai 
architecture.  What  you  know  as  Hogarth’i 
“line  of  beauty”  (technically  the  cyma) 
enters  greatly  into  the  composition  of  them 
and  it  is  not  a little  singular,  as  Mr 
Hosking  mentions  in  his  valuable  “ Treatisi 
on  Architecture,”  that  Hogarth,  in  his  well 
known  Analysis  of  Beauty,  although  he  die 
not  know,  and  could  not  have  known,  th< 
contours  of  Greek  architectural  mouldings 
has  given  the  principle  of  them,  and,  under  hi: 
line  of  beauty,  has  described  many  of  thi 
finest  Greek  forms. 

Of  their  domestic  buildings,  their  houses 
we  know  very  little;  the  notices  in  the  Greel 
writers  are  few  and  obscure.  The  house; 
were  unassuming  till  a late  period  in  Greciai 
history.  Afterwards  they  became  more  luxu 
rious.  Demosthenes  made  it  a charge  agains 
Midias  that  his  house  was  more  importan 
than  others  in  Eleusis.  An  Illustrated  Greciai 
News  of  that  period,  which  would  give  us  ; 
peep  into  the  house  of  the  Athenian,  and  hi 
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every-day  habits,  would  be  valuable  ! It  would 
seem  that  in  the  dwellings  of  the  better  sort 
the  rooms  were  disposed  around  one  or  more 
open  courts  or  peristyles,  and  were  divided 
into  two  distinct  portions,  those  for  the 
men  and  those  for  the  women ; and  in 
some  cases  each  had  its  own  front  towards 
the  street,  and  its  own  entrance.  The  town- 
houses  were  built  side  by  side : the  fronts 
were  often  covered  with  stucco,  and  in 
one  instance  at  all  events,  according  to 
Plutarch,  plates  of  iron  were  used  as  an 
ornament.  The  houses  were  very  plain,  and 
contrasted  strikingly  with  the  public  buildings  : 
they  sometimes  stood  back  within  an  enclosure 
of  their  own,  and  in  front  was  an  altar  of 
Apollo  or  a bust  of  the  god  Hermes.  Inside, 
the  houses  were  but  simply  adorned  : we  hear 
of  painted  ceilings  in  the  time  of  Plato,  and, 
at  a later  period,  coloured  stones  were  used, 
and  mosaics.  I could  almost  wish  that  there 
was  a memorial  of  the  mythic  Apollo  before 
every  Hom  e to-day : Apollo,  always  youthful, — 
Apollo,  the  representative  of  music,  and 
eloquence,  and  poetry  ! What  do  we  lind  in 
too  many  of  our  houses?  Not  a picture,  not 
“ a thing  of  beauty  ” of  any  description  ; often 
not  a thought  of  it.  Even  where  reign  thrift 
and  carefulness,  there  sometimes  shines  no 
joy  : and  the  clay-bound  spirit  never  reaches 
its  right  elevation  : the  occupants  groan  instead 
of  living.  But  there  is  a Bible  on  the  window- 
ed!, you  will  say  : we  want  not  Apollo.  True. 
We  have  deeper  consolation,  purer  teaching, 
higher  incitement,  than  the  poor,  dark  Greek  ; 
hut  The  Book  scarcely  requires  white  ceilings, 
drab  walls,  and  bare,  gloomy  looks  ; constant 
care  ; lamentations  for  ills  which  are  not  and 
never  may  be ; thoughts  only  for  the  animal 
life ; a shutting  out  of  the  light,  and  refusal  to 
be  joyous.  If  you  do  not  know  of  such 
houses,  you  are  lucky  in  your  friends. 

Let  us  try  and  induce  them  to  put  up  Apollo 
in  the  court-yard. 

I am,  truly  yours, 

ilicggfo. 


Fig.  16. 


ON  TI1E  FORM,  TREATMENT,  AND 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PEDIMENT* 

The  marriage  of  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
is,  I consider,  the  grandest  art-combination 
that  could  be  conceived  : it  has  been  resorted 
to  in  great  works  in  all  ages.  Sculpture,  as 
the  highest  embodiment  of  the  mystery  of 
form,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  architecture. 
Though  the  most  limited  in  scope  of  the  three 
arts  of  design,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  sublimest  of 
all  in  its  material  manifestation:  what  is  within 
its  capability  to  express  it  expresses  in  the 
grandest  manner.  Sculpture  is  the  most 
magnificent  of  our  sources  of  decoration, 
whether  as  an  exterior  embellishment  by 
figures  or  groups,  or  an  interior  ornamenta- 
tion of  public  or  private  edifices  by  statues 
and  statuettes,  a fact  of  which  the  Romans  in 
the  days  of  the  empire  must  have  been  well 
aware. 

The  harmonious  union,  however,  of  sculp- 
ture and  architecture,  the  duly  proportioning 
and  combining  them  with  each  other  so 


* See  p.  268,  ante. 


as  to  secure  unity  of  sentiment  and  de- 
sign, is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  archi- 
tect, and  demands  the  highest  effort  of  his 
genius.  Sculpture  must  not  be  put  in  merely 
to  discharge  a phonetic  office,  though  the  sub- 
ject must  be  such  as  to  bear  reference  to  the 
destined  use  of  the  building:  it  is  an  artistic 
embellishment,  and  is  to  harmonise  in  compo- 
sition, and  join  issue  with  the  architecture  in 
expressing  certain  qualities  of  art — illustrating 
some  phase  of  beauty. 

All  sculptural  decoration  of  a building 
should  be  under  the  superintendence  of  its 
architect,  and  the  choice  of  subject  arid  general 
design  and  composition  should  indeed  be  given 
by  the  architect,  who  must  be  guided  therein 
not  by  precedent,  but  by  a due  consideration 
of  the  qualities  that  constitute  a work  of  art. 

Sculpture  should,  I think,  invariably  appear 
! as  accessorial,  not  principal, — as  if  made  for  the 
architecture,  not  as  if  the  architecture  were 
| made  for  the  sculpture.  Mr.  Raskin  some- 
j where  hazards  a suggestion  that  the  latter  was 
, the  case  with  the  Parthenon,  on  the  assumed 
principle  that  high  art  sculpture  could  not  be 
| subordinated  to  a sister  art,  or  become  an 
! architectural  embellishment, — a suspicion  I 
! cannot  myself  entertain.  Architecture  is,  I 
consider,  capable  of  receiving  into  her  bosom 
the  sister  art  of  sculpture  in  its  highest  mani- 
festation ; and  in  real  bond  fide  edifices  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  principal,  and  the  sculp- 
ture become  as  tributary  to  the  general  effect 
and  embodiment  of  the  architectural  idea  as 
the  leaves  or  volutes  of  the  capital.  If  the 
architecture  be  subordinate  to  the  sculpture, 
it  is  not  in  a proper  or  full  sense  architecture 
at  all.  It  is  a part  of  the  sculpture,  and,  like 
the  Queen  Eleanor  crosses  and  other  monu- 
ments, should  be  considered  as  a statue-case, 
or  shrine  of  sculpture. 

As  to  the  material  of  our  sculptural  embel- 
lishments, statuary  marble  is  a very  beautiful 
one;  the  lighter  the  colour  of  an  object  of 
which  form  is  the  chief  beauty,  the  more  effec- 
tive the  light  and  shade.  Besides,  its  white- 
ness enhances  the  ideal  grace,  and,  as  typifying 
purity,  seems  to  add  a moral  halo  to  its 
subject.  But  in  choosing  a material  for  em- 
bellishment of  our  town  and  city  buildings,  we 
should  remember  that  what  suited  in  Greece 
will  not  be  proper  here ; we  must  consider  the 
climate  and  other  circumstances,  and  seek  the 
most  durable  one  consistent  with  strength  of 
effect.  Bronze  is  much  used  in  this  country  for 
its  durability,  but  is,  I think,  very  objectionable 
as  a material  for  sculpture,  presenting  as  it 
does  great  deficiency  in  play  of  light  and  shade, 
through  its  absorption  of  light.  We  should 
endeavour,  also,  to  afford  all  the  shelter  and 
protection  we  can  to  our  sculpture  from  the 
weather : this  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the 
pediment  by  considerable  projection  of  cornice, 
choice  of  favourable  aspect,  &c.  The  medite- 
valists  placed  their  statues  chiefly  inside  of 
cathedrals  and  porches,  or,  if  outside,  in  cano- 
pied niches  : we  are  not  sufficiently  careful  on 
this  point. 

At  any  other  time  I should  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject of  materials,  or  their  relative  tones,  by 
remarking  that  the  sculpture  should  be  lighter 
than  the  architecture  it  embellishes,  whether 
in  the  tympanum,  by  exhibiting  sculptured 
subjects  in  light  material  on  a darker  ground, 
or  detached  on  the  exterior.  But  at  present 
the  subject  demands  some  space,  from  the 
attention  now  directed  to  it  by  recent  discove- 
ries in  Greek  edifices.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  have  made  the  necessary  investigations 
that  there  is  distinct  evidence  that  the  archi- 
tects in  the  best  age  of  Greece  employed  poly- 
chromy  on  the  exterior  of  their  temples,  and 
painted  their  statues, — that  they  even  painted 
ornaments  on  their  mouldings,  that  they  might 
appear  as  sculptured  ones,  as  the  egg  and  dart 
on  the  echinus.  Now,  though  the  practice  of  any 
artist  or  school  of  artists  is  not  the  source  of 
those  canons  of  art  which  are  to  be  held  bind- 
ing upon  us,  yet  the.  precedent  of  Greek  prac- 
tice is  so  formidable  a one  to  all  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  productions 
of  Greek  genius,  that  it  is,  at  least,  worthy  of 
serious  examination. 

To  use  differently  coloured  stones  or  marbles 
seems  natural  enough  both  in  sculpture  and 


architecture,  and,  referring  to  the  former  art,  it 
is  certain  that  this  practice  was  resorted  to  in 
the  best  age  of  Greek  production  : witness 
their  polylithic  statues.  A figure  was  also 
frequently  composed  of  two  different  materials, 
such  as  marble  and  brass,  ivory  and  gold,  and 
sometimes  they  put  gems  for  the  eye- balls; 
and  though  we  cannot  form  a very  exact  esti- 
mate of  their  effect,  as  no  work  so  constructed 
has  come  down  to  us,  yet  we  may  venture  to 
remark  that  as  the  substance  of  the  eye  in 
nature  is  so  different  from  that  of  flesh,  and 
that  of  flesh  from  drapery,  to  represent  these 
by  different  materials  in  the  sculpture,  if  not 
too  contrasting,  seems  not  irrational,  but 
might  add  to  the  natural  air  of  a figure  with- 
out infringing  upon  its  artistic  dignity. 

But  their  practice  of  applying  colour  to 
stone  and  marble  is  a widely  different  thing, 
and  one  which  I cannot  reconcile  with  the 
exquisite  taste  and  feeling  otherwise  exhibited 
j by  these  “ arbiters  of  form,”  or  with  any 
; principle  deducible  from  nature  and  reason, 
j Colour  belongs  properly  to  painting,  because 
I painting  is  an  imitation  of  its  subject : form  in 
; painting  is  only  seeming  ; in  sculpture,  it  is  real : 
i it  is  not  an  imitation  of  an  object,  but  an 
abstract  representation  ; an  expression  of  it  by 
one  of  its  attributes, — form, — and  is  therefore 
partly  a symbol.  Being  less  imitative,  it  is 
more  ideal  than  painting;  and  colour,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  can  only  degrade  it,  as  it  de- 
prives it  of  its  distinguishing  feature, — the 
poetic  and  ideal  character  arising  from  its 
abstract  and  ideal  mode  of  manifestation. 

Further,  if  we  begin  to  oolour  sculpture 
where  are  we  to  stop  ? If  we  do  not  follow 
nature,  what  other  guide  have  we  ? and  if  we 
do,  who  is  to  prescribe  its  limits  ? Colour,  if 
admitted  into  sculpture,  could  only  find  its  goal 
of  perfection  in  complete  imitation  of  its  original, 
and  our  sculptors  would  have  to  sink  into 
rivalry  with  Madame  Tussaud.  As  to  archi- 
tecture, in  my  own  opinion  the  best  polychromy 
for  our  edifices,  and  it  is  polychromy,  and 
harmonious  polychromy,  is  the  result  of  time 
and  weather, — 

“Time,  which  gives  new  whiteness  to  the  swan. 
Improves  their  lustre.” 

An  embellishment  this,  however,  the  effect 
of  which  we  can  scarcely  judge  of  in  our  large 
towns ; as  instead  of  the  pure  natural  tinting 
of  age  and  climate,  we  see  but  the  artificial 
effect  of  their  combination  with  smoke  and 
other  agents. 

Painting  is  essential  to  the  embellishment 
and  finish  of  an  interior,  which  we  colour 
variously,  because  it  is  cut  oft’  from  external 
nature,  and  dependant  solely  upon  art  for 
its  means  of  giving  pleasure.  But  exterior 
decoration,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  exclusively 
sculpturesque;  for,  on  the  outside,  we  have, 
besides  the  beautiful  and  harmonious  action  of 
time  and  weather,  the  free  and  ever  varying 
effect  of  light  and  shade,  from  which  interiors 
are  partially,  at  least,  excluded.  There  is 
in  reality  a necessity  for  abandoning  the  ex- 
terior to  these  agents,  at  least  it  is  wise  in  man 
to  content  himself  with  their  aid  : the  interior  is 
to  be  made  in  itself  beautiful,  without  reference 
to  anything  else ; but  the  exterior,  over  and 
above  this  necessity  of  being  beautiful  itself, 
has  to  harmonise  with  the  natural  or  artificial 
objects  that  surround  it,  and  for  which  the 
common  agents,  time  and  weather,  that  are 
operating  on  all  around,  must  be  infinitely  the 
best — infinitely,  for  they  are  unerring.  The  wise 
architect  will,  therefore,  leave  his  work  to  be 
finished  by  Nature,  who,  when  he  has  done  all 
he  can  do,  commences  her  operations,  and 
produces  a result  he  could  never  hope  to  obtain 
by  all  the  polychromy  that  Greek  or  Barbarian 
ever  saw.  No  painting  could  give  the  re- 
motest approximation  to  that  entire  harmony 
with  all  around  that  time  does.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  polychromic  embellishment  on  most 
of  those  old  buildings  which,  by  their  colour 
alone,  captivate  all  eyes.  Would  the  land- 
scape painter  regret  that  Haddon  Hall  or 
Melrose  Abbey  had  been  unpainted,  or  wish 
them  anything  different  to  what  they  are  when 
he  introduces  them  to  his  canvas  ? 

The  colours  that  Nature  puts  on  a building 
are  immense  in  variety,  and  what  she  does  is 
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sure  to  be  in  harmony  with  her  other  opera- ;|  suspect,  fermentative  ol pestilent 

lions-  a building  abandoned  to  time  and  and  putrefaction  in  the  blood  itself).  The  coat 
weather  ie  when  finished  with  materials  of  a | of  pure  soft  water  from  the  Surrey  hills,  it  is 
natural  surface,  becomes  adopted  into  nature’s  noted,  would  not  cost  more  than  ~d.  per  house 
and  grows  into  harmony  with  all . on  the  average,  and  would  save  more  than  a 
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around ; and  tbe°greatest“  P™>rof''the  beauty  | million  a year  in  soap  and  soda,  wear  and  tear, 
“luu  ’ . . r . i „„  1 „n; „,.,Dtonr  too  ft-p  Thp  savino- attainable 


of  any  work  of  man  is  git- 
unites  with  those  of  nature. 


when  it  so  of  linen,  waste  of  tea,  &c.  The  saving  attainable 
by  a centralization  or  combination  of  the 


There  can  be  no  objection,  however,  to  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  on  a right  principle, 
of  two  differently  coloured  stones,  to  re-  j and  in  one  consolidated  management,  is  noted 


Use  Ol  two  umciciniy  luiuuiuu  ~ — --- , ■■ 

commend  which  is  not  to  adopt  polychromy,  as  sufficient  to  buy  all  the  water  companies 
as  the  result  of  time  and  weather  on  the  out.  The  water  companies,  however,  it  is  re- 
natural surface  is  very  different  to  their  effect  marked,  are  stated  to  command  upwards  of 
on  the  coloured  or  painted  one.  Two  differ- 1 eighty  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  while 


ently  coloured  stones  judiciously  chosen  may  their  great  wealth  further  enables  them  to 
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produce  an  immediate  result  of  great  beauty,  j secure  the  attendance  of  numerous  witnesses 
and  a combination  of  the  kind  I have  observed  prepossessed  in  their  favour,  and  to  retain 
in  some  buildings,  where  a yellowish  or  green-  ! the  ablest  counsel  in  their  defence ; whereas 
ish-grey  material,  which  most  light  stone  is,  no  such  resources  are  available  in  defence  of 
has  been  employed  in  conjunction  with  a the  public  interests,  and  the  Commons  have 
reddish  or  purplish  one,  producing  in  itself  a refused  to  allow  the  Sanitary  Association  to 
beautiful  harmony  of  colour.  Moreover,  give . defend  these  interests  before  the  water  com- 
Nature  a ground  of  two  different  colours  to  mittee.  The  Association  have  therefore  pro- 


work upon,  and  she  produces  a greater  variety 
of  harmony.  Though  I would  observe  that  it 
must  be  chiefly  difference  in  colour,  not  in 
depth  of  tone;  for  if  there  be  much  difference 
between  the  depth  of  the  local  colour,  it  inter- 
feres with  the  light  and  shade,  and  produces 
patchwork ; also,  that  the  darker  surface  should 
not  be  at  all  equal  in  quantity  to  the  light,  or 
it  destroys  breadth. 

These  latter  remarks  have  reference  to  small 
or  medium  works,  for  in  the  grand  style  of 
architecture  I consider  monotony  of  colour  an 
essential,  and  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Garbett  in 
his  observations  on  this  subject  in  his  “Treatise 
on  the  Principles  of  Architecture.”  In  view- 
ing great  buildings,  we  never  feel  a want  of 
polychromy  any  more  than  we  do  the  absence 
of  it  in  great  works  of  nature,  as  the  elephant. 
There  appears  to  be  no  natural  call  for  it  in  the 
breast,  at  least,  in  this  climate.  If  the  form  of 
a building  be  great  and  noble,  it  strikes  us  as 
complete.  In  viewing  many  large  works  I 
have  felt  the  absence  of  sculpture,  w-hich 
seemed  wanting  to  give  emphasis  to  the  idea 
of  the  architect,  but  never  the  lack  of  painting. 
Variety  of  colour,  as  I have  just  admitted,  may 
improve  a small  work.  We  see  colour  some- 
times advantageously  applied  to  shop-fronts,  and 
we  are  pleased  with  the  two  colours  of  stone  or 
of  stone  and  brick  in  small  churches  and  villas, 
but  we  never  feel  the  want  of  it  in  great  works. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  that  prompts  to  it  seems 


tute  is  satisfactory.  The  balance  in  hand  is  ; 
231/.  Os.  5d.  more  than  last  year  ; and  64/.  16s.  5d. 
stock  has  been  purchased  and  added  to  the  amount  ! 
invested  in  the  public  funds.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a memorial  1 
addressed  to  the  Queen  : — 


tested  on  behalf  of  the  public  against  the 
finality  of  any  decision  emanating  from  a 
tribunal  so  inadequately  constituted,  so  im- 
perfectly informed,  and  so  exposed  to  be  mis- 
led by  one-sided  evidence,  as  the  water  com- 
mittee, and  they  appeal  to  the  metropolitan 
press  for  that  free  audience,  and  that  impartial 
sifting  of  the  question,  which  Parliament  has 
spen  fit  to  deny  ; at  the  same  time  warning  the 
London  water-consumers  and  ratepayers  that 
their  interests  would  certainly  be  overruled  (as 
they  since  appear  to  have  been)  in  committee, 
and  one  or  more  of  the  obnoxious  Bills  now 
pending  become  law,  unless  public  opinion  be 
speedily  brought  to  bear  against  the  threatened 
perpetuation  of  the  water  monopoly,  and  in 
favour  of  pure  hill-top  water,  with  consolidated 
arrangements  for  its  delivery  and  removal , at  a 
large  reduction  of  existing  rates. 


“ May  it  please  your  Majesty  : 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who 
are  honoured  by  the  patronage  of  your  Majesty  and 
of  H.  R.  Highness  Prince  Albert,  having  had  their  r 
attention  called  to  the  dilapidated  and  perishing 
condition  of  several  of  the  tombs  of  your  Majesty's 
royal  predecessors  in  Westminster  Abbey,  have, 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  Subdean  and 
Chapter,  examined  carefully  these  memorials  of  an 
illustrious  line  of  monarchs,  and  have  found  many 
of  them  in  a state  of  mutilation  and  decay,  threat- 
ening destruction  within  a few  years,  and  derogatory 
to  the  memory  of  sovereigns  whose  names  and  deeds 
are  justly  dear  to  the  English  nation. 

A select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
National  Monuments  in  a report  dated  the  16th  of  f 
June,  1841,  expressed  their  opinion  that  increased  i 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  preservation  of  those  2 
royal  monuments,  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  unless  means  be 
immediately  taken  some  of  these  precious  and  most 
valuable  records  of  the.  past  history  of  the  kings 
and  queens  and  of  the  arts  of  this  country  at  periods 
now  imperfectly  known,  will  ere  long  be  irrecover- 
ably lost. 

The  Institute,  therefore,  humbly  and  earnestly 
pray  that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  condition  of 
the  royal  monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  to 
order  such  steps  to  be  taken  as  in  your  Majesty’s 
judgment  may  be  best  calculated  to  preserve  and 
worthily  perpetuate  these  venerable  and  deeply- 
interesting  memorials  of  past  sovereigns.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  new  council 
and  office-bearers. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
the  3rd,  at  eight  o’clock,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  council  on  the  state  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Institute.  Professor  Cockerell 
took  the  chair. 

The  Institute  now  consists  of  122  fellows, 
19  honorary  fellows,  15  honorary  members, 
85  honorary  and  corresponding  members,  and 
103  associates.  The  report,  amongst  other 


not  to  exist  in  the  architectural  mind  in  this  ; tbinS9«  stated  that, 
climate  ; but  if  architecture  ought  in  truth  to  be  <■  The  committee  appointed  to  enquire  for  more 
coloured,  how  is  it  that  our  greatest  geniuses,  suitable  apartments  have  not  been  unoccupied 
who  drew  their  inspiration  from  the  same  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  they  have  en 


President. — Earl  de  Grey. 

Vice-Presidents. — T.  L.  Donaldson,  W.  S.  In- 
man, D.  Mocatta. 

Honorary  Secretaries. — J.  J.  Scoles,  C.  C. 
Nelson. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. — J.  B.  Bunning, 
T.  T.  Bury,  G.  Godwin,  R.  Hesketh,  J.  Jennings, 
J.  T.  Knowles,  R.  W.  Mylne,  J.  W.  Papworth, 
H.  Roberts,  E.  Woodthorpe. 

Auditors. — J.  II.  Good,  jun.  Fellow;  James 
Fergusson,  Associate. 


source  as  the  Greeks,  never  thought  of  it  ? 
How  is  it  that  his  genius,  his  art  feeling,  the 
divine  afflatus  never  whispered  to  Wren  that 
his  cathedral  exterior  wanted  painting?  He 
sighed  for  other  forms  he  was  not  allowed  to 
embody,  but  not  for  painting.  And  Vanbrugh,  | 
who  studied  pictorial  effects  of  composition  and  ! 
chiaro  scuro,  dreamed  not  of  colour.* 

S.  H.  ! 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  'lordship. 
Association  lately  issued  a memorandum  on 
the  Government  and  Companies’  Bills  now 
pending  before  a select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  viewing  with  great  alarm  and 
apprehension  the  present  posture  of  the  metro- 
politan water-supply  question.  They  draw  the 
attention  of  the  water  consumers  and  rate- 
payers to  the  fact  that  the  water  from  barren 
hill  tops,  such  as  the  sandy  hills  of  Surrey, 
suggested  by  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  is 
invariably  purer,  softer,  and  bettir  than  water 
from  cultivated  valley  bottoms,  such  as  that  of 
the  Thames,  whether  above  the  Teddington 
lock,  from  which  it  appears  determined  that 
the  public  must  take  the  least  obnoxious  future 
portion  of  their  water  supply,  or  below  it,  in 
accordance  with  the  still  more  objectionable 
supply  at  present.  The  very  fermentation 
whereby,  as  argued,  such  rivers  as  the  Thames 
purify  themselves  of  town  faeces  in  their  course, 
is  pointed  out  as  an  influence  poisonous  and 
pernicious  to  health  (if  not  in  fact,  as  we 


* To  be  continued. 


deavoured  fully  and  fairly  to  investigate  the  eligi- 
bility of  several  offers  and  suggestions  that  have 
been  laid  before  them  ; but  the  council  regret  that 
no  proposition  has  yet  been  made  which  they  can 
lay  before  the  members  of  the  Institute  for  consi- 
deration. 

The  s cond  committee  formed  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Seymour,  H.M.’s  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods  and  Works,  devoted  much  time 
and  attention  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Insti- 
tute generally  on  the  subject,  as  desired  by  his 
Their  report  was  considered  and  adopted 
at  a special  general  meeting,  and  subsequently  for- 
warded to  Lord  Seymour  in  the  shape  of  an  inter- 
leaved copy  of  the  Bill,  with  remarks  and  proposed 
alterations. 

Several  questions  affecting  professional  practice 
laid  before  the  council  by  individual  members,  have 
been,  it  is  believed,  satisfactorily  answered,  by 
reference  to  the  mass  of  useful  information  in  MS. 

the  subject,  which  a committee  some  time  since 
collected  and  arranged.  The  subject  of  Competition 
has  again  been  brought  under  their  notice  by  a 
kindred  society,  with  a proposition  to  lay  down 
stringent  regulations  for  its  management.  The 
opinions  of  the  Institute  have  long  been  in  the 
hands  of  members  in  a printed  form,  and  strict 
attention  to  the  recommendation  so  put  forth 
would,  the  council  conceive,  tend  more  to  prevent 
the  abuses  complained  of,  than  any  attempt  at  com- 
pulsory enactment.  In  whatever  shape  this  and 
like  matters  may  come  before  the  executive  of  the 
Institute,  their  plain  duty  lies  in  the  strict  endea- 
vour to  carry  out  unreservedly  and  unflinchingly 
the  object  set  forth  in  section  1 of  the  bye-laws — 
the  establishment  of  uniformity  and  respectability 
of  practice  in  the  Profession. 

The  financial  position  of  the  affairs  of  the  Insti- 


THE  OLD  WATER-COLOUR  GALLERY. 

The  collection  now  exhibiting  by  the i 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  at  Pall- 1 
mall  East,  is  very  excellent,  all  the  members  • 
being  in  full  force.  The  frequenters  of  this  i 
gallery  know  so  well  what  they  will  see  when  i 
they  hear  the  artists’  names,  that  description  i 
is  scarcely  necessary.  Mr.  Copley  Fielding  j 
has  his  usual  large  number  of  landscapes  and  i 
sea-pieces,  many  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Mr.  i 
John  Lewis  exhibits  an  extraordinary  piece  of; 
manipulation,  “The  Arab  Scribe”  (139), 
second  only,  in  this  respect,  to  his  “ Hhareem  ” 
of  last  year.  Mr.  W.  Callow  has  advanced:! 
considerably  in  the  delineation  of  architectural! 
subjects.  Branwhite’s  “Frozen  Ford”  is  a 
wonderful  work and  Bentley,  Gastineau,i 
Duncan,  V.  Bartholomew,  and  D.  Cox,  have 
all  good  specimens  of  their  respective  styles.; 
38,  “ View  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune.t 
Paestum,”  by  A.  Glennie;  60,  “Lake  of; 
Como,”  by  T.  M.  Richardson;  “The  South 
Aisle  of  Rouen  Cathedral  ” (188),  and  “The: 
Lake  of  Thun,”  both  by  W.  C.  Smith,  arer 
amongst  our  favourites.  Hunt’s  Fruit  andi 
Flowers  beat  Nature,  but  we  cannot  endorse; 
the  great  admiration  of  some  of  our  contem-i 
poraries  for  his  “ Village  Pet.” 


Advertising  Architects. — We  find  thei 
following  in  an  American  newspaper  : — “ John 
W.  Priest,  M.A.  Architect,  having  determined; 
to  confine  his  practice  to  a few  kinds  of  build-: 
iugs,  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  pre-« 
paration  of  designs  and  working  drawings  for. 
country  houses  ; and,  while  using  one  general 
style,  makes  it  his  study,  in  every  work  that 
he  undertakes,  to  accommodate  his  design  to 
the  nature  of  the  proposed  site  and  material,: 
as  well  as  to  the  extent  of  the  proposed  ex-: 
penditure.” 


Vol.  X.— No.  483.] 

EXHIBITION  OF  DRAWINGS  BY 
AMATEURS. 

The  gallery  at  12,  Pall  Mall,  is  again  opened, 
with  a collection  of  drawings  and  sketches  by 
amateur  artists,  containing  no  fewer  than  300 
original  productions  by  109  exhibitors.  Many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful  works,  and  might 
make  some  professionals  look  to  their  laurels. 
We  have  a remembrance  of  some  one  saying 
in  a farce, — “Amateur!  ah,  that  means  im- 
postor,” but  this  exhibition  contradicts  the 
definition.  The  ladies  take  the  lead,  indis- I 
putably,  and  though  gallantry  would  avoid 
comparisons  in  such  a case,  we  may  mention 
as  amongst  the  most  striking  productions  (18) 
“Naples,  with  Capri  in  the  distance,”  and 
others,  by  Mrs.  Bridgman  Simpson;  (48)  “ La 
Cava,”  by  Mrs.  Davidson;  (142)  “Con- 
vent of  Amalfi,”  and  others,  by  Miss  Blake  ; 
Mias  Brereton’s  “St.  Mary’s  Church,  Bever- 
ley ;”  (86)  a female  head  by  Miss  Louisa 
Percival ; several  by  Mrs.  Salvin,  Miss  Emma 
Seymour,  Miss  Houlton,  and  others. 

Ibis  exhibition  was  a happy  idea,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
arts  in  families.  The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is 
due  has  long  since  entitled  himself  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  by  hi6  disinterested  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  art.  As  to  the  financial  results 
of  the  exhibition,  the  catalogue  says, — “ The 
large  amount  which  was  expended  last  year 
beyond  the  receipts  derived  from  the  visitors 
to  this  gallery  precludes  the  probable  expecta- 
tion, or  even  the  hope,  of  any  surplus  at  pre- 
sent to  be  rendered  available  for  the  advantage 
of  art : the  promoters  of  this  design,  however, 
feel  assured  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  important 
results  of  these  periodical  exhibitions,  by  their 
means  a fund  may  be  realised,  to  be  employed 
for  the  advancement  of  that  desirable  object.” 
Our  readers  should  aid  in  bringing  this  about. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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in  the  centre  of  the  front.  We  are  of  opinion,  on 
this  head,  that  the  northern  wing  is  of  the  length 
originally  intended  for  each  side  of  the  centre,  and 
that  it  was,  in  execution,  lengthened  out  on  the 
southern  side  for  the  acquisition  of  more  room 
Certainly  the  southern  wing  is  rather  later,  and  there 
is  a carelessness  about  the  detail  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  burgomaster  of  the  day  found 
there  was  not  enough  space  for  the  offices,  and  that, 
coute  gut  coute,  he  was  determined  to  supply  them. 
The  proportions  of  the  front  would  clearly  have 
been  more  congenial  to  the  style,  bad  the  southern 
wing  been  restricted  to  the  same  number  of  bays  as 
the  northern.  As  the  building  stands  executed, 
taking  one  of  the  bays  on  the  northern  side  as  a 
measuring  unit,  we  have  three  measuring  the  centrul 
space  for  the  tower,  ten  for  the  north  wing,  and 
eleven  for  the  south  wing ; the  height,  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  nine  ; to  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
thirteen  ; to  the  top  of  the  spire,  thirty-three.  The 
tracery  on  the  spire  is  very  elegant,  and  is  pierced 
throughout.  It  is  40G  feet  high,  and  crowned  with 
a copper  gilt  colossal  statue  of  St.  Michael,  the 
patron  of  the  city,  18  feet  high,  which  is  so  well 
balanced  npon  the  pivot  on  which  it  stands,  that  it 
is  susceptible  of  motion  with  a very  gentle  wind. 
The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  a quadrangular  court, 
with  two  modern  fountains,  statues  of  river  gods 
with  reeds  and  vases,  as  usual  in  such  cases.” 


many  respects  a useful  work,  is  far  behind  the  wants 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  confined  exclusively  to 
Roman  and  Italian  architecture  ; but  it  does  not 
embrace  the  history  even  of  these  branches,  nor 
does  it  contain  a word  on  the  sciences  connected 
with  construction.  The  details,  therefore,  not 
being  sufficiently  carried  out,  and  many  essential 
branches  being  entirely  omitted,  the  work  is  not 
so  generally  useful  as  its  name  would  imply.  From 
these  authorities,  and  many  others,  besides  his  own 
resources,  the  author  of  this  Encyclopaedia  has 
endeavoured  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  one 
closely-printed  volume  all  the  elementary  know- 
ledge indispensable  to  the  student  and  amateur; 
and  he  even  ventures  to  indulge  the  belief  that  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  information  which  the  ex- 
perienced professor  may  have  overlooked.” 


THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Gwilt’s  “ Ency- 
clopaedia of  Architecture,”  recently  published 
by  Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co.  con- 
tains an  appendix  of  forty  pages  on  Pointed 
architecture,  not  in  the  first  edition.  This  con- 
sists of  five  sections,  viz. — 1.  General  remarks 
on  1 ointed  architecture  in  relation  to  its  sym- 
metry and  stability;  2.  Different  periods  of 
the  art,  and  Flamboyant  style;  3.  Pendants; 
4.  Vaulting;  and  5.  Shafts.  In  this  last  sec- 
tion are  given  some  remarks  on  windows,  sym- 
bols, and  on  the  secular  architecture  of  France, 
from  which  we  take  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ings, as  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  illustrated.  Fig.  1 is  the  port  ail  of 
the  Palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine,  at  Nancy, 
the  date  of  which  is  called  1476.  It  is  much 
more  “ debased  ” than  works  of  the  same 
period  in  England.  The  author  says— 

“The  shell-sculptured  gable,  with  the  candelabra - 
sbaped  ornaments  bounding  it,  exhibit  in  an  inte- 
resting way  the  contention  between  the  past  and 
coming  styles.  In  the  balcons  the  Flamboyaut 
takes  it  place,  and  the  foliations  of  the  principal 
feature  under  the  reigning  pointed  arch  are  inverted, 
though  set  upon  a ground  in  which  the  trefoils  are 
in  their  proper  position.  The  finials  are  inordi- 
nately large,  and  the  elliptical  form  of  the  arch 
over  the  gateway  is  a step  beyond  what  we  call  the 
Tudor  arch.  In  every  respect  the  example  is  one 
of  great  interest ; and  those  persons  who  do  not 
approve  of  an  admixture  of  styles,  must,  at  least, 
admit  that  it  is  highly  picturesque.” 

The  well-known  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris 
completed  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century’ 
is  of  the  same  character,  but  has  less  inter- 
mixture of  styles.  A portion  of  it  is  represented 
by  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  3 represents  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Brussels,  one  of  the  most  admirable  adapta- 
tions of  the  Pointed  style  to  town  architecture 
that  we  have.  It  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pleted in  1445. 

“ The  whole  of  the  tower  seems  rather  later  than 
the  date  above  given,  which  accords  well  enough 
with  the  northern  wing.  The  authorities  we  have 
looked  into  scarcely,  however,  admit  us  to  doubt  its 
correctness.  One  of  the  puzzles  attending  this 
example  is,  why  the  tower  and  spire  do  not  stand 


All  who  have  visited  Louvain  will  remember 
the  Town-hall  there,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing structures  of  its  kind  that  can  be  found. 
Fig.  4 shows  the  upper  part  of  one  end  of  it. 
It  was  commenced  in  1448,  but  not  completed 
till  1493. 

“ The  facade  towards  the  Place  extends  rather 
more  than  the  height,  and  is  pierced  with  twenty- 
eight  windows  and  two  doorways,  being  ten  open- 
ings in  each  story,  the  spaces  between  the  windows 
being  decorated  with  canopies  and  groups  of  small 
figures  from  the  Old  Testament,  some  whereof  are 
rather  licentious.  This  charming  edifice,  which,  in 
its  delicate  rich  tracery,  had  suffered  much  from 
time  and  the  elements,  when  we  last  saw  it,  four  or 
five  years  since,  had  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  town 
and  government  undergone  a complete  renovation. 
This  had,  stone  by  stone,  been  effected  with  great 
care  and  artistic  skill  by  a M.  Goyers,  and  reli- 
giously accurate  it  appears  to  be.  The  new  work 
has  been  saturated  with  oil  : it  is  executed  in  very 
soft  stone,  which  hardens  with  exposure  to  the  air.” 

Its  appearance  was  not  at  all  improved  by 
the  application  of  the  oil.  When  we  last  saw 
it,  it  looked  very  much  like  painted  compo. 

In  connection  with  the  Belgic  town- halls, 
we  may  quote  the  curious  rebus  of  the  Canon 
Charles  de  Bovelles,  in  which  the  date  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  St.  Quentin  is  facetiously 
given : — 

D’un  mouton  et  de  cinq  chevaux 
Toutes  les  tetes  prendrey  . m.ccccc 
Et  a icelles,  sans  nuls  travaux, 

La  queue  d’un  veau  joindrez  . . . v 

Et  au  bout  adjouterez 

Tons  les  quatre  pieds  d’une  chatte  . . mi 
Rassemblez,  et  vous  apprendrez 


That  this  is  really  the  case,  we  bear  willing 
testimony.  We  have  now  had  several  years’ 
experience  of  the  book,  and  can  say  there  is 
no  work  to  which  we  refer  with  greater  cer- 
tainty of  finding  what  we  want.  Of  course  it 
has  its  weak  places,  and  in  the  first  edition  the 
weakest  of  these  was  in  respect  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  appendix  in  the  new  edition 
is  intended  to  remedy  this,  and  will  be  found 
valuable,  especially  in  a constructional  point 
of  view ; but  Pointed  architecture  is  not  the 
author’s  rd/e : all  his  studies  and  all  his  pre- 
judices lead  him  the  other  way.  We  are 
forced  to  regret,  too,  throughout  the  book,  the 
want  of  any  generous  recognition  of  the 
labours  of  contemporaries,  an  omission  which 
in  some  cases  amounts  to  injustice. 

The  body  of  the  work,  we  should  say,  is 
the  same  as  in  the  first  issue  : it  is  probably 
stereotyped.  In  a future  edition,  the  revision 
of  some  parts  will  be  desirable.  The  author’s 
views  on  drainage,  which  brought  on  him 
some  abuse  and  probably  pecuniary  loss, 
would  seem  to  remain  the  same.  A recent 
discussion  amongst  the  civil  engineers  shows 
that  there  are  still  others  of  his  opinion.* 

Notwithstanding  flaws,  the  “Encyclopaedia” 
is  indispensable  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
study  or  practice  of  architecture ; and  if  there 
be  a student  who  can  only  afford  himself  one 
book,  this  is  the  volume  he  must  buy. 


L’andema  fayon  et  ma  date  mcccccviiii — 1509. 

Mr.  Gwilt’s  “Encyclopaedia”  contains  an 
immense  amount  of  information  very  clearly 
arranged  and  indexed.  “An  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a complete  body  of  architecture ,”  says  the 
i author  in  his  preface  (and  we  quote  the  passage 
; because  it  will  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
, younger  readers  several  works  which  they 
1 ought  to  know),  he 

I “ Believes  to  be  entirely  original.  In  his  cele- 
brated work,  ‘ L’Art  de  Bfitir,’  Rondelet  has 
embodied  all  that  relates  to  the  construction  of 
; buildings.  Durand,  too  (‘  Lecons  et  Precis  d’Archi- 
j tecture  ),  has  published  some  admirable  rules  on 
I composition  and  on  the  graphic  portion  of  the  art. 
Lebrun  (‘Theoried’ Architecture’)  has  treated  on  the 
I philosophy  of  the  equilibrium,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
i of  the  orders.  The  ‘ Encyclopedic  Methodique  ' 
l contains,  under  various  heads,  some  invaluable  de- 
I tached  essays,  many  of  which,  however,  suffer  from 
I want  of  the  illustrative  plates  which  were  originally 
projected  as  an  appendage  to  them.  All  these, 
j ^'th  others  in  the  French  language,  might,  indeed, 

! be  formed  into  a valuable  text-book  for  the  archi- 
| tect ; but  no  such  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made. 
Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Italy  has  any  complete 
! work  of  the  kind  appeared.  In  the  English,  as  in 
other  languages,  there  are  doubtless  several  valuable 
treatises  on  different  branches  of  the  art,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  French.  In  1756, 
Ware  (London,  folio)  published  what  he  called  * A 
Complete  Body  of  Architecture.’  This,  though  in 


ST.  THOMAS  CHARTERHOUSE  SCHOOLS, 
GOSWELL  STREET. 

The  foundation-stone  of  these  schools  was 
laid  on  Wednesday,  28th  April,  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.— the  last  school 
grant  of  his  administration  having  been  made 
to  this  institution.  The  building  will  consist 
of  a basement  and  three  other  stories. 

The  front  part  of  the  basement  will  be  occu- 
pied as  a kitchen  and  laundry,  and.  with  the 
vaults  under  the  street,  will  form  an  industrial 
department  for  teaching  girls  household  duties. 
The  back  part  will  be  a play-room. 

lhe  front  rooms  of  the  ground  and  one- 
pair  stories  will  be  school-rooms  for  198  girls. 

The  back  room  of  the  ground  story  will  be 
an  industrial  room  for  the  instruction  of  173 
boys  in  different  trades. 

The  back  room  of  the  one- pair  will  be  a 
school  for  250  infants,  and  the  top  story 
throughout  will  be  occupied  as  school-rooms 
for  366  boys. 

Altogether,  the  building  will  accommodate 
upwards  of  1,000  children. 

Except  the  basement,  the  stories  will  be 
15  feet  high  in  the  clear.  'The  floors  will  be 
constructed  with  wrought-iron  girders,  and 
hollow  brick  arches,  and  covered  with  metallic 
lava. 

The  Byzantine  style  is  adopted,  and  the 
facings  will  be  of  red  bricks.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Robert  Hesketh. 


Architectural  Publication  Society. 
—The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  on  10th  May,  to  receive  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  general  affairs  of  the 
society,  when  a proposal  will  be  made  to  the 
members  respecting  the  Cyclopedia.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  there  will  be  a good  attendance. 


On  this  occasion  pipe-drains,  and  the  system  of  back 
drainage  were  objected  to.  The  form  and  internal  smooth- 
er83 of  a dram  were  said  to  be  of  no  consequence  ; and 
Mr  .u  a n 8ley  demed  tlle  correctness  of  the  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  water  through  pipes,  published  by  the 
Board  of  Health. 
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Fig  1 — PALACE  OF  THE  DUKES  OF  LORRAINE  : 
NANCY. 


Fig.  3.— HOTEL  DE  VILLE,  BRUSSELS. 


LUNATIC  ASYLUM,  ABERGAVENNY. Messes.  Fulljames  asd  Waller,  Architects. 
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LUNATIC  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  COUNTIES 

OF  MONMOUTH  HEREFORD,  BRECK- 
NOCK, AND  RADNOR. 

Annexed  are  a view  and  plan  of  the  Aber- 
gavenny Lunatic  Asylum,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Fulljames  and  Waller, 
architects.  With  the  exception  of  a few  in- 
ternal fittings  and  the  erection  of  the  lodge,  this 
building  is  now  completed,  and  partly  occupied 
by  patients.  The  plan  is  linear  with  receding 
wings,  a form  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  aspect.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  first  floor  of  the 
wards  is  similar  to  that  in  the  ground  floor : 
over  the  entrance-hall,  committee-room,  and 
superintendent’s  sitting-room,  is  a large  chapel, 
with  cbaplain’s-room  attached  ; the  rest  of  this 
floor  is  used  for  bed-rooms  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  matron,  and  for  the  officers  and 
servants  of  the  Institution.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  250  patients,  125  of  each  sex. 
The  offices  are  built  large  enough  for  any 
future  extensions  of  the  building.  The  Asylum 
is  situated  in  a large  tract  of  land,  which  is 
being  ornamentally  laid  out  and  cultivated  for 
the  use  of  the  Institution.  Our  artist  has 
taken  a little  liberty  with  the  foreground.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  alone  was 
25,000 /.  which  amount,  we  understand,  will 
be  exceeded. 

The  references  will  explain  the  plan. 

GENERAL  REFERENCES. 

A Entrance-hall. 

B Committee-room. 

C Superintendent’s  Sitting-room. 

D Matron’s. 

E Visiting-room. 

F Stores. 

G Surgery. 

H Clerks’-room. 

I  Steward’s-rooms. 

K Kitchen. 

L Servants’-hall. 

M Pantry. 

N Dairy  and  Larder. 

0 Scullery. 

P Boiler  and  Engine-house. 

Q Bake-house. 

R Brew-house. 

S Laundry. 

T Wash-house. 

U Wash-house  for  foul  Linen. 

V Coals  and  Wood. 

W Work-rooms. 

X Sorting -room. 

\r  Carpenters’  Shop. 

Z Gas-works  and  Smithy. 

WARDS. 

1 Corridor. 

2 Day-room. 

3 Attendants’-room. 

4 Associated  Sleeping-room. 

5 Single. 

C Padded-room. 

7 Lavatory  and  Water-closet. 

8 Baths. 

9 Stores  and  Sculleries. 

10  Sweetening-rooms. 

11  Low  Passage  of  Communication. 


and  Bradford  railway;  another  over  the  canal,  [ Meifod.— At  Port  Robert,  parish  of  Meiford, 
with  viaduct  therefrom  to  the  one  over  the  Montgomeryshire,  says  the  Shrewsbury  Chro- 
River  Aire,  making  a continuous  length  of  j nicle,  the  first  stone  of  a church  was  laid  on 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Saltaire. — Tenders  have  been  received  for 
first  and  second  contracts  for  woodwork  re- 
quired in  the  erection  of  mill,  warehouse,  and 
weaving  sheds,  &c.  at  Saltaire,  for  Mr.  Titus 
Salt. 

Carpenters’  work.  Sashes. 


Neil  (accepted)  5,989 
Pickard  and]  r 
Ogden  ..  J6’177 

Hill  6,270 

Ives  .... 

Beauland: 


6,728  17 
6,840  0 


1,690 

1,725 


1,497  9 0 
1,695  19  9j 
O(accepted) 1,394  0 0 
The  mill  is  to  be  fireproof,  540  feet  long  by  56 
feet  wide,  and  six  stories  high.  The  warehom 
300  feet  long  and  seven  stories  high  ; and  the 
weaving  sheds  to  cover  10,000  superficial 
yards.  The  chief  part  of  the  work  to  be  fire- 
proof. This  establishment,  when  complete,  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  In  addition 
to  the  mill,  warehouse,  and  works,  it  is  con- 
templated to  erect  this  year  accommodation  for 
the  work-people,  in  the  shape  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  cottages,  a chapel,  market-place, 
baths  and  washhouse,  lecture-room,  &c.  with 
houses  of  a superior  class  for  the  overlookers 
and  managers, — all  thoroughly  drained  and 
ventilated.  The  road  down  to  the  works  in- 
cludes three  bridges,  and  one  over  the  Leeds 


tubular  girder  bridge  of  420  feet.  Messrs 
Lockwood  and  Mawson  are  the  architects. 

Birmingham. — Aston  Park. — The  value  of 
this  hitherto  rural  property  appears  to  be  de- 
veloping itself.  At  a sale  during  the  last  week, 
nearly  five  acres  were  offered  in  twenty-eight 
suitable  lots,  and  realized  about  7,000/.  The 
prices  per  square  yard  for  the  general  lots 
ranged,  a correspondent  states,  at  5s.,  5s.  3d., 
5s. 6d.,  5s.  9d.,  6s.  3<b,6s.6d.,7s.,7s.  id. ,7s.  8d., 
and  8s.  6d.  while  for  two  corner  lots  9s.  9d. 
and  1 2s.  3d.  per  square  yard  respectively  were 
paid. 

Dover. — At  a recent  sale  of  property  in 
seventeen  lots,  which  realized  2,784/.  odd,  lot 
one  consisting  of  14  feet  frontage,  with  build- 
ings on  it,  says  the  local  Chronicle,  not  worth 
the  cost  of  pulling  down,  realised  nearly  29/. 
per  foot  frontage.  Amongst  the  lots  were 
various  leasehold  and  freehold  tenements, 
realising  sums  varying  from  100/.  to  460/.; 
but  unfortunately  our  local  authority,  the 
Chronicle,  does  not  provide  us  with  any  thing 
like  tangible  details.  A Dover  pavement  bond 
for  100/.  bearing  interest  at  4 per  cent,  per 
annum,  brought  101/.  and  the  shares  in  the 
Dover  Gas  Light  Company,  and  the  Water- 
works connected  therewith,  fetched  71/.  10s. 
and  72/.  each. 

Willenhall. — A company  has  been  started, 
wiih  a required  capital  of  4,000/.  more  than 
a moiety  of  which  has  already  been  subscribed, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a cheap  and 
ample  supply  of  water  to  this  place. 

Devonport. — The  tenders  for  contracts  to 
construct  the  new  market  here  were  as  fol- 
lows Mr.  Clift,  17,914/.  7s.  7d.;  May  and 
Greenwood,  18,528/.  12s.  lid.;  Roberts  and 
Co.  18,574/.;  Hoskyn  and  Co.  19,987/.  15s.  lid.; 
Thomas  Perkins,  20,983/.  2s.  The  lowest 
tender  (Mr.  Clift’s)  was  accepted,  and  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
plans  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Risca. — The  ancient  church  of  this  secluded 
parish,  says  the  Cardiff  Guardian,  having  fallen 
into  decay,  it  has  been  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  and  the  old  edifice  having  been  removed, 
the  foundation-stone  of  a new  one  was  laid  on 
Thursday  week  by  Lady  Morgan,  of  Tredegar 
Park.  The  new  church  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style  of  thirteenth  century,  and  will, 
when  completed,  consist  of  a nave,  chancel, 
two  aisles,  and  a tower  at  the  south-east  corner. 
Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  will  be  80  feet, 
and  its  extreme  width,  50  feet.  The  height  of 
the  walls  to  the  plate  inside  will  be  22  feet,  and 
to  the  ridge,  45  feet.  The  spire  will  form  a 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape,  as  it  is  to 
be  96  feet  high.  Accommodation  will  be  pro- 
vided for  450  persons,  half  the  sittings  free. 
The  former  church  could  only  seat  1 10  persons. 
The  estimated  cost  is  1,800/.  of  which  800/. 
have  been  voluntarily  contributed.  In  making 
the  excavations  for  the  foundation,  it  seems, 
the  workmen  came  to  some  remarkable 
Roman  concrete,  and  to  a brick  which  bore 
marks  showing  it  had  been  made  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus  Ctesar.  A skeleton  was  also  found 
with  the  remains  of  a rosary  attached  to  the 
neck-bones. 

St.  Dogmell’s. — On  Thursday  in  week  before 
last,  according  to  the  Cambrian,  the  new  church 
at  St.  Dogmell’s,  county  of  Pembroke,  was 
reopened.  It  adjoins  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
abbey  of  St.  Dogmell’s.  Mr.  Ashpitel  furnished 
the  design  of  the  edifice,  which  consists  of  a 
nave  of  five  bays,  with  a couplet  of  lancets  at 
the  west  end,  with  jaumb-shafts  and  hood 
mouldings.  On  the  north  side  is  a small 
vestry.  The  several  dimensions  are,  — nave, 

77  feet  by  26  feet  6 inches;  chancel,  34  feet 
6 inches  by  18  feet.  The  western  gable  is 
surmounted  by  an  ornamental  bell-turret.  The 
east  window  is  filled  with  glass,  of  a design  by 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Bristol.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone, 
and  the  reading-desk  of  wood.  The  seats  are 
of  simple  design,  and  are  all  open.  The  build- 
ing was  contracted  for  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
John  Davies  and  John  Thomas,  of  Llechryd, 
near  Cardigan.  About  50/.  of  the  cost  still 
remain  unprovided  for. 


Friday  week,  by  the  Countess  of  Powis.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  K.Penson,  of  Oswestry.  This 
is  the  first  of  three  churches,  with  schools,  to 
be  erected  in  this  district ; a second  being  to 
be  built  at  Pont  Dolanog,  and  a third  at  Pont 
Llogell. 

Carnarvon. — The  Government  have  agreed 
to  give  6,000/.  for  the  purpose  of  blasting  the 
Swelly-rocks,  so  as  to  improve  the  harbour. 
On  the  announcement  being  made,  a good  deal 
of  powder  that  might  have  made  the  nucleus 
of  a local  supply,  and  have  gone  a good  way 
in  blasting,  independent  of  the  Government, 
was  wasted  in  “ a continuous  discharge  of  artil- 
lery kept  up  from  Porth-y-Aur.” 

Wenlock. — The  foundation  stone  of  a corn 
market  and  reading-room  was  laid  here  on 
Wednesday  week,  by  Miss  Wayne,  in  honour 
of  the  nuptials  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn, 
M.P.  who  gave  the  site.  The  style  of  the 
building  will  be  that  of  James  I.  and  it  will 
occupy  an  area  of  70  feet  by  44  feet.  The 
ground  floor  will  form  the  corn-exchange, 
which  will  be  opened  in  front  by  four  stone 
arches,  protected  by  iron  railing.  At  the  back 
will  be  a large  stone  staircase,  the  Librarian’s 
residence,  and  the  corn-exchange  quadrangle  ; 
and  the  arches  at  the  back  will  be  glazed,  with 
folding  doors  opening  on  the  quadrangle.  The 
exchange  will  be  15  feet  high.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  a reading-room,  42  feet  6 inches 
by  24  feet,  and  14  feet  high,  and  a small  room 
for  geological  and  other  specimens.  Mr.  S. 
Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the  archi- 
tect. 

Bilston. — The  local  gas  works  and  mains 
are  to  be  enlarged  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/.  so 
as  to  enable  the  company  to  manufacture  and 
distribute  twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
annum.  In  proposing  the  measure,  the  man- 
ager said  that  “ the  enlargement  of  the  works 
would  ensure  a remunerating  profit,  as  well  as 
benefit  the  consumers,  by  giving  them  a purer 
gas,  which  would  lead  to  its  more  general  in- 
troduction into  private  houses;”  and  one  of 
the  shareholders  remarked  that  “ the  proposed 
improvements  might  possibly  diminish  their 
dividend  for  the  next  year  or  two,  but  he  was 
satisfied  that  ultimately  the  increased  outlay 
would  pay  them  very  handsomely,  and  he  did 
not  think  they  should  be  at  all  justified  in  re- 
sisting the  outlay  merely  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining a dividend  of  eight  per  cent.  ( which  was 
a most  unreasonable  rate  of  interest  in  these 
days,  even  with  Californian  gold).” 

Liverpool. — The  application  of  the  Baths’ 
Committee  for  5,000  square  yards  of  land  at 
the  end  of  the  north  docks,  for  erecting  appa- 
ratus to  pump  salt  water,  has  been  refused  by 
the  dock  committee. — Liverpool  Times. 

Otley. — A stained  glass  window  has  been 
put  into  the  east  portion  of  the  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  at  a cost  of  1 50/.  In  the  centre 
is  a figure  of  our  Saviour,  having  on  his  right 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  on  the  left  the  other 
two  evangelists. 

Doncaster. — It  is  intended  to  fill  another 
window  in  the  parish  church  with  stained 
glass,  in  this  case  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  T.  S. 

Foreman. A small  hospital,  to  be  called  St. 

James’s  Hospital,  is  about  to  be  erected  by  Dr. 
Dunn,  at  his  own  cost,  on  a site  presented  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Fisher,  at  the  junction  of  Cleveland- 
street  and  St.  Sepulchre-gate,  in  this  town. 
The  plans  havebeen  prepared  by  Mr.  Haughton, 
architect.  On  the  ground  floor  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a casualty  ward  for  four  beds.rooms  for  the 
surgeon  and  matron,  kitchens,  &c.  On  the 
second  floor  there  will  be  a fever  ward  also  for 
four  beds,  together  with  sleeping  apartments 
for  the  surgeon,  matron,  and  servant,  and  a 
bath-room. 

Hull. — The  plans  for  the  new  synagogue  in 
this  town,  sent  in  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Key  worth, 
architect,  having  been  approved,  the  building 
committee,  after  consideration  of  the  nume- 
rous contracts  sent  in,  decided  to  select  sepa- 
rate tenders  for  the  different  works.  The 
building  will  be  plain,  with  a gallery  at  the 
west  end.  The  style  of  the  interior  will  be 
Grecian,  and  the  fittings  of  oak.  From  pecu- 
liarity of  site,  the  synagogue  will  have  an 
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extensive  lantern  filaxed  fa  rfi#c^ 


ground  plate  glass, 
have  a large  school-room  attached 

Grantham. — The  mayor  has  been  exerting 
himself  to  induce  the  two  rival  Corn  Exchange 
committees  to  amalgamate,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  promoters  of  the  proposed  budding 
in  the  Market-place  were  willing,  but  the 
other  committee  declined,  alleging  that  all 
their  shares  were  taken,  and  their  project  pro- 
gressing favourably.  They  have  entered  on 
the  site  in  Elmer-street,  and  sold  by  auction 
some  of  the  old  building  materials  purchased 
with  the  ground.  The  market-place  com- 
mittee have  resolved  to  forward  their  scheme, 
and  have  appointed  ten  directors.  A drawing 
of  the  intended  building  has  been  exhibited. 
It  is  said  to  be  " a fine  and  imposing  edifice.” 
Earnout- bridge—  Lord  Brougham  has  com- 
menced collecting  materials  for  the  purpose  of 


purpose,  and  produce  architectural  abortions 
half  Bucephalus,  half  Rosinante.  When  fashion 
in  days  of  yore  was  even  more  blindly  followed 
than  she  is  now,  and  all  sorts  of  excesses  were 
perpetrated  by  her  infatuated  disciples,  Go- 
vernment,  warned  by  the  past,  and  foreseeing 
the  evils  that  must  ensue,  wisely  checked  the 
extravagant  passion  in  dress  by  restricting  the 
length  of  the  hoot-toe,  and  enjoining  that  no 
man  under  a knight  should  wear  a tunic  that 
did  not  cover  his  hips,  and  similar  wholesome 
enactments,  which  were  enforced  by  heavy 
penalties.  Now,  though  I will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  desire  the  adoption  of  such  arbitrary 
measures,  I think  that  some  similar  regulations 
would  he  serviceable  to  check  the  errors  of 
ignorance  and  caprice  in  building  now-a-days. 
Why  should  an  individual  be  permitted  to 


building  "a  splendid  gymnasium  ” in  a suit- : mar  our  public  ways,  and  shock  the  sensi- 
able  field  at  the  village  of  Eament-bridge,  in  ! Mines  of  every  man  of  taste  as  it  is  done 
Westmoreland,  a great  part  of  which  will  be  ; wherever  you  turn  ? If  a person  has  a passion 
of  glas 
Palace. 


after  the  fashion  of  the  “ Crystal ; for  hideous  structures,  the  world  is  wide,  let 
It  is  not  known  whether  his  lord-  j him  go  to  Australia,  Tartary,  the  mountains  ot 


ship  will  throw  the  gymnasium  open  to  the  ! the  moon— hut  let  him  not  remain  in  Britain 
public,  or  whether  it  is  intended  exclusively  j to  spread  his  noxious  distemper,  and  make  us 
o,-  Lie1'  nmn  family  and  visitors  when  at ! the  jest  and  laughing-stock  of  our  neighbours. 

1 Palladio  Secundus. 


for  his'  own 
Brougham  Hall. 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead. — It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Union  Gas  Company  to  reduce  the 
price  of  gas  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet,  to  commence  from  the  1st  of  August 
next.  We  hope  to  be  enabled,  ere  long,  to 
announce  further  reductions,  by  which  the 
probability  of  competition  will  be  materially 
diminished. — Gateshead  Observer. 

Stuirhaven.  — We  understand,  says  the 
Galloway  Advertiser,  that  the  Earl  of  Stair 
has  contracted  for  an  addition  to  this  useful 
harbour  in  the  bay  of  Luce,  at  an  expense  of 
about  1,0002.  The  effect  of  this  harbour  has 
already  been  much  felt  in  reducing  the  price  of 
lime,  slates,  coals,  &c.  at  Glenluce,  and  else 
where  in  that  neighbourhood. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  CHINA. 

Do  not  imagine,  fastidious  reader,  that  I am 
about  to  inflict  upon  you  a profound  essay  on 
the  architecture  of  that  ancient  people  whose 
monarchs  have  claimed  such  intimate  relation- 
ship to  the  heavenly  -bodies,  nor  even  to  sug- 
gest so  much  as  the  modern  application  of  the 
spire  and  lattice-work  so  much  in  favour  in 
the  celestial  empire.  Vitruvius  forbid.  The 
days  are^  past  of  such  monstrosities  : we  are 
grown  wiser  now.  Grecian  art  and  Antipodean 
extravagance  are  alike  discarded,  and  have 
given  place  to  confusion.  No,  it  is  not  of  that 
I wish  to  speak,  but  merely  to  make  an  ob- 
servation on  a custom  in  China.  The  remark- 
able uniformity  of  all  edifices  in  that  region 
has  been  observed  by  every  traveller  : go 
where  you  will,  the  convex  roof,  trellis  work, 
and  octagonal  door  eternally  presents  itself, 
with  scarcely  any  variation.  The  natives  have 
been  accused  of  servile  copyism  and  lack  of 
invention,  hut  it  has  been  found  that  this 
monotony  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Fo-Hi  (who  would  probably  make 
as  good  architects  as  the  English  at  least),  but 
to  the  restrictions  of  certain  laws  or  Building 
Acts  which  define  the  class  and  style  of  house 
for  every  grade  with  studied  exactness.  These 
laws  are  strictly  enforced  by  officers  who,  as 
Mr.  Bury  observes,  "may  be  properly  desig- 
nated district  surveyors,”  only  that  their  powers 
are  more  extended  than  those  who  hold  that 
office  in  our  land,  and  their  injunctions  are 
more  difficult  of  evasion.  The  restrictions  of 
our  Building  Act,  and  the  decision  of  the 
official  referees  may,  by  a little  dexterous 
manoeuvring,  he  set  at  defiance  ; hut  it  is  not 
so  with  the  barbarians.  Now,  I conceive  that 
this  institution  is  worthy  of  imitation  in  our  en- 
lightened nation,  and  would  be  productive  of 
much  benefit  to  architecture,  at  least  one 
branch  of  it.  Were  this  Chinese  functionary 
in  existence  here,  we  might  hope  to  see  taste 
less  outraged  than  it  is  at  present  in  villa 
residences  and  similar  absurdities  that  dis- 


IRISH  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARTISTIC 
DOINGS. 

The  Munster  Exhibition  is  to  open  on  the 
10th  of  June,  and  will  be  inspected  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  has  become  the  patron. 

A sum  of  15,000/.  has  been  contributed,  and 
the  alterations  and  additions  which  are  being 
made  to  the  Corn  Exchange  are  progressing, 
and  will  shortly  he  complete.  This  building, 
which  the  trustees  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  managing  committee  (with  the  grounds 
attached)  inclose  an  area  of  five  acres.  The 
northern  hall  is  85  feet  by  86  feet,  leading  to  a 
gallery  320  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  lighted 
from  above. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  agreed  to 
ask  Parliament  for  a grant  of  26,000/.  for  the 
erection  of  a new  custom-house  at  Belfast. 

A new  convent  is  to  be  erected  for  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Ballinrobe. 

Extensive  municipal  improvements  are  in- 
tended by  the  present  corporation  of  Dublin. 
Carlisle-bridge  is  to  be  widened,  the  pathways 
of  Sackville-street  are  to  be  increased  to 
25  feet  in  width  (like  the  Boulevards  of  Paris), 
a new  line  of  street  is  to  be  opened  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, the  King’s  inns,  and  Town-hall  barracks, 
to  Richmond-bridge  and  the  Four  Courts.  The 
grand  jury  have  taken  up  the  subject  warmly, 
and  this  latter  change  is  most  desirable,  as  the 
approaches  to  the  Galway  terminus  are  not  by 
any  means  adequate  to  the  traffic  of  the  line, 
which  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Adare, 
county  of  Limerick,  is  being  improved  and 
enlarged  at  an  outlay  of  about  1,000/.  to  which 
expenditure  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  was  the 
principal  contributor.  The  new  portions  are 
in  the  Early  English  style  : the  venerable  look- 
ing tower  of  the  old  church  still  stands.  The 
site  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven’s 
demesne,  which  contains  many  interesting  and 
extensive  ruins.  Alterations  and  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  castle. 

The  Waterford  and  Limerick  line  has  been 
opened  as  far  as  Clonmel.  A special  engine, 
guided  by  Mr.  Hemans,  engineer-in-chief,  and 
decorated  with  flags,  brought  a first-class 
carriage,  containing  some  of  the  directors, 
and  traversed  the  line.  Mr.  Dargan  is  the 
contractor. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  been  laid  at  Ballinasloe, 
the  drawings  being  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
McCarthy,  architect. 

The  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  line  is  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  on  the  10th  of  May  (with 
exception  of  the  Boyne  Viaduct).  A trial  trip 
has  taken  place  with  satisfactory  result. 

The  Irish  Ballast  Board  have  declared 


Islands  of  Arran,  one  on  the  north  and  the 
other  on  Brannick  Island.  The  lantern  of 
the  former  will  be  100  feet,  and  that  of  the 
latter  88  feet  above  the  rock.  The  cost  of 
construction  will  he  about  10,000/.  and  they 
will  occupy  about  two  years  in  building.  The 
plans  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  George 
Hal  pin,  C.E.  and  have  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Trinity  Board  in  London. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BUILDERS’ 
BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

With  a view  of  extending  the  operations  of 
this  Institution,  a meeting  was  arranged  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bird  with  the  principal  builders  of 
Brighton,  invited  by  him  to  dine  with  a depu- 
tation of  the  committee  from  London,  who 
volunteered  their  co-operation  on  the  occasion, 
and  this  took  place  at  the  New  Ship  Hotel  on 
the  21st  ult.  . 

The  chairman,  Mr.  Higgs,  entered  into  a 
detail  of  the  objects  for  which  the  institution 
was  formed,  from  its  origin  in  1847  to  the 
present  time,  and  concluded  by  suggesting 
that  a committee  should  be  formed  by  the 
builders  of  Brighton. 

Mr.  G.  Cheeseman,  jun.  stated  that  he  con- 
ceived the  builders  of  Brighton  to  be  honoured 
by  the  invitation,  and  gave  his  cordial  adhesion 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  th  ■ society, 
believing  the  institution  was  founded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  The 
high  constable,  Mr.  Beedham  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  assuring  them  of  his  hearty  co- 
operation with  the  object  they  had  in  view  j 
that  he  had  always  taken  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  and  would  use  all 
his  best  energies  to  further  its  prosperity. 
After  various  addresses,  the  business  was  con- 
cluded by  appointing  Mr.  George  Maynard, 
lion.  sec.  for  the  Brighton  committee. 


figure  our  suburbs.  A man’s  purse  would  _ 

not  then  allow  him  to  transgress  all  rule  and  j Messrs.  Crowe,  of  Dublin,  contractors  for 
precedent,  pile  Pelion  on  Ossa,  or  the  Par-  J the  erection  of  two  new  lighthouses  on  the 


RECOVERY  OF  SURVEYORS'  FEES. 

In  the  Whitechapel  County  Court  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Barnett,  surveyor, 
to  recover  32/.  5s.  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dew,  builder.  It 
appeared  that  Messrs.  Sewell  and  Fox,  solicitors  to 
the  trustees  of  an  estate,  called  Cookson  s estate, 
let  on  building  leases  various  portions  of  the  estate, 
and  appointed  the  plaintiff  os  surveyor  to  that 
portion  leased  to  the  defendant.  There  were 
seventy-two  houses  on  this  portion  of  the  estate, 
for  which  plaintiff  was  to  receive  1/.  10s.  for  his 
services  as  surveyor,  upon  each  house,  as  soon  as 
it  was  covered  in.  Mr.  Barnett  had  at  various 
times  been  so  paid. 

Mr.  Barnett  said  he  was  engaged  by  Messrs.  Fox 
and  Sewell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Dew  and  his 
partner,  Mr.  Blencairn.  (Here  a draft  of  an  agree- 
ment was  objected  to  on  account  of  its  being  un- 
stamped.) This  was  in  1848  ; and  as  the  works 
progressed,  it  became  necessary  to  raise  funds  to 
complete  the  houses.  The  defendants  applied  to 
him  to  make  a report  for  that  purpose,  which 
he  did,  and  upon  that  report  they  raised  a consi- 
derable sum.  For  this  he  charged  five  guineas. 
He  had  received  money  for  his  services  from 
Messrs.  Dew  and  Blencairn,  and  afterwards  from 
the  defendant  alone.  Always  considered  the  lessee 
and  not  the  lessor  had  to  pay  the  surveyor,  although 
the  lessor  nominated  the  surveyor. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Birnie. — Never  received 
a letter  of  which  this  is,  as  you  say,  the  copy.  Has 
no  such  letter,  dated  12th  March,  1850,  stating 
my  services  were  no  longer  required.  Had  heard 
Mr.  Chorner,  the  trustee,  had  sold  the  estate.  Saw 
it  advertised  for  sale  in  February,  1850.  Remem- 
bers selling  a piece  of  ground  to  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Society,  and  the  society  threatening  law 
proceedings  for  the  sale  against  the  defendant.  He 
settled  the  dispute  to  prevent  a law-suit.  Was 
never  warned  off  the  ground  or  requested  to  go  off. 
Mr.  George  Dew  said  his  brother  was  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he,  witness,  had  been  overpaid. 
There  were  five  streets.  Did  not  claim  the  fees 
until  the  houses  were  covered  in. 

Mr.  W.  Blencairn,  builder,  said,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Dew,  he  built  forty-nine  houses  on  Cook- 
son’s  estate.  Always  understood  Mr.  Barnett  was 
their  surveyor,  and  in  Mr.  Dew’s  presence  it  was 
arranged  the  plaintiff  should  have  30s.  per  house. 
Gave  plaintiff  instructions  to  make  a report,  and 
something  under  3,000/.  was  advanced  by  Messrs. 
Sewell  and  Fox  upon  that  report. 

By  Mr.  Birnie. — Mr.  Chorner,  the  trustee,  first 
sent  him  to  plaintiff.  Do  not  know  if  we  had 
power  to  discharge  plaintiff.  The  district  surveyor 
is  not  sufficient  for  a builder  : he  is  more  a builder’s 
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enemy  than  any  assistance.  It  is  the  custom  for 
lessees  and  not  lessors  to  pay  surveyors. 

Mr.  Birnie  submitted  that  defendant  did  not  en- 
gage the  plaintiff,  and  if  he  had,  he  had  paid  him 
more  than  was  due,  for  he  was  dismissed  for  negli- 
gence. He  called  Mr.  J.  H.  Dew,  who  said  Mr. 
Chorncr,  the  trustee  to  the  estate,  requested  him  to 
call  upon  Mr.  Barnett  to  ask  him  about  the  plans. 
Did  so,  but  never  made  any  agreement  with  him. 
If  any  agreement  were  made,  it  must  have  been  as 
Mr.  Chorner’s  agent,  not  on  his,  defendant’s,  ac- 
count. Plaintiff's  duties  were  defined  by  Mr. 
Chorner,  and  he,  defendant,  was  to  be  guided  by 
the  surveyor.  Would  much  rather  be  without  a 
surveyor,  for  they  are  in  a builder’s  way.  We 
have  a district  surveyor,  and  have  to  pay  him.  In 
1850,  by  instructions  from  Mr.  Chorner,  I dis- 
missed the  plaintiff.  It  was  by  letter.  The  letter 
stated  that  Mr.  Barnett’s  services  were  no  longer 
required.  My  brother  posted  the  letter.  Is  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  survey  any 
of  the  houses  after  that  letter.  Mr.  Barnett  after- 
wards called  and  asked  for  payment,  when  he,  wit-  i 
ness,  referred  him  to  Mr.  Chorner.  Up  to  this 
notice  there  were  only  thirty-seven  houses  actually 
built. 

Cross-examined. — Paid  plaintiff  for  the  houses  for 
Chorner,  the  lessor  or  trustee.  Paid  with  own 
money. 

Mr.  Chorner. — I am  trustee  of  Coolcson’s  estate, 
but  have  sold  the  greater  portion  of  it.  I recom- 
mended the  plaintiff  as  surveyor,  to  see  that  the 
houses  were  properly  built.  I saw  him  before  I 
saw  Mr.  Dew,  and  told  him  I wanted  to  let  the 
land  for  building  purposes.  I do  not  consider  I 
engaged  the  plaintiff.  I unfortunately  advanced 
several  thousand  pounds  to  the  builders  ; and  upon 
going  over  the  estate  was  very  much  dissatisfied  at 
the  slow  progress  made,  and  with  the  way  the 
houses  were  built.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Dew,  who  in- 
formed me  that  the  plaintiff  was  very  negligent. 
That  he  seldom  came  to  see  the  works.  I said,  if 
he  is  neglecting  his  duty  I will  dismiss  him  ; and 
I directed  the  defendant  to  apprise  Mr.  Barnett 
that  his  services  were  no  longer  required. 

Cross-examined.  — Is  managing  clerk  to  de- 
fendant’s solicitors.  Knows  a Mr.  Smith,  to  his 
sorrow.  Considered  Mr.  Barnett  appointed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  freeholders.  Is  unfortunately  a 
judge  of  building,  and  considers  the  houses  run  up 
in  a slovenly  manner.  Old  stuff  was  put  in. 

Plaintiff’s  solicitor  here  asked  the  witness,  if  the 
advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the  estate  did  not 
describe  the  houses  as  well  and  soundly  built. 

The  Judge. — Oh  ! that  is  an  every-day  occur- 
rence : it  is  done  to  gull  the  public. 

J ohn  Buck  was  called  to  prove  that  he  contracted 
for  the  brickwork,  and  seldom  if  ever  saw  the 
surveyor. 

The  plaintiff,  on  being  recalled,  said  either  he  or 
his  clerk  went  over  the  estate  every  week  twice.  He 
had  once  or  twice  stopped  the  work ; but  on  the 
whole  the  houses  were  fairly  built. 

The  Judge  said  it  was  clear  the  lessee,  and  not 
the  lessor  was  liable  to  pay  the  surveyor,  and  that 
the  lessor  had  the  power  to  appoint  the  surveyor  ; 
for  if  the  lessee  appointed  him,  the  object  of  having 
a surveyor  would  be  stultified.  The  plaintiff  had 
not,  however,  clearly  made  out  the  number  of 
houses  he  surveyed  previous  to  the  sending  of  the 
note,  and  he  should  therefore  deduct  10/.  from  the 
amount  claimed. — Verdict  22 /.  5s.  and  costs. 


THE  MASONS’  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  supporters  of  the  Masons’  Provident 
Institution  are  organising  a public  dinner,  with 
the  view  of  making  their  operations  more 
widely  known  than  they  are  at  present,  and  of 
enlisting  public  sympathy.  The  masons  say 
truly  in  their  address, — 

“ When  we  consider  (in  many  instances)  the 
dangerous  nature  of  our  employment,  the  vicissi- 
tudes to  which  many  are  subject,  and  the  constant 
exposure  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  fre- 
quently producing  infirmities  in  earlier  years,  tend- 
ing to  bring  on  premature  old  age,  it  makes  more 
apparent  the  necessity  of  establishing  a ‘ Masons’ 
Provident  Institution.’  With  this  view,  the  pro- 
moters felt  it  a bounden  duty  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  such  a noble  project  into  effect, 
and  although  it  has  taken  a lapse  of  time  to  bring 
their  plans  into  operation,  they  trust  such  pro- 
gression has  been  made  which  must  insure  its  ulti- 
mate success,  if  fostered  and  encouraged  by  their 
fellow-workmen,  for  whom  this  Institution  is  more 
immediately  intended.” 

From  employers  they  have  received  many 
handsome  donations,  but  if  the  workmen 
themselves  came  forward  as  they  should,  and  I 
made  the  small  provident  investment  required,  J 
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they  would  need  no  extraneous  help,  and  would 
render  themselves  independent  of  accidents  and 
infirmities.  The  Society  does  not  interfere 
with  trade  arrangements,  and  wisely  seeks  to 
improve  the  good  understanding  between  mas- 
ters and  men.  Mr.  Tite,  F.R.S.  is  the  presi- 
dent; Mr.  W.  Freeman,  the  treasurer.  Many 
of  our  readers,  by  the  way,  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  the  former  gentleman,  after  an  illness 
that  left  little  hope  to  his  friends,  is  now,  in  the 
softer  air  of  Italy',  fast  returning  to  health. 

Although  we  still  look  for  the  establishment 
of  a large  and  comprehensive  Provident  Society, 
embracing  all  concerned  in  architecture  and 
building,  we  offer  in  the  meanwhile  our  best 
wishes  for  the  “Masons’  Provident  Institu- 
tion,” and  hope  all  who  feel  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  workmen  will  lend  their  aid 
on  the  approaching  occasion. 


Jlottccs.  of  JSookS. 

The  Acts  for  Promoting  the  Public  Health, 
1848  to  1851  ; to  which  is  added,  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  General  and  Local  Boards  of 
Health,  with  copious  Notes  and  Tables.  By 
Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Barrister- 
at-Law,  Chairman  of  the  Croydon  Local 
Board  of  Health.  Charles  Knight,  Fleet- 
street.  1852. 

This  little  volume  constitutes  a useful  com- 
pendium of  sanitary  regulations,  and  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  members  of  local  boards 
of  health,  town  councils,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  such  matters.  It  contains,  besides 
the  Acts  and  practice  noticed  in  the  title, 
various  information  in  appendices  as  to  mort- 
gages, water-rates,  highway-rates,  value  and 
uses  of  sewage  and  drainage  water,  &c.  The 
Public  Health  Act,  we  observe,  has  now 
been  applied  to  134  districts  or  towns.  With 
regard  to  the  cost  of  applying  the  Act,  and 
the  control  of  the  Central  Board  when  so 
applied,  very  erroneous  notions  appear  to  pre- 
vail, and  to  aid  in  obviating  these,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  extension  of  so  useful  an  Act 
throughout  the  country,  we  will  here  quote  from 
Mr.  Johnson’s  remarks  on  these  points  : — 

“ With  regard  to  the  cost  of  applying  the  Public 
Health  Act.  The  average  expense  by  Order  in 
Council  has  not  been  found  to  exceed  83/.  By 
Provisional  Order,  which  requires  to  be  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  annual  confirming  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  average  cost  has  not  exceeded  121/.  Let 
my  readers  contrast  this  expense  with  that  of  an 
ordinary  Act  for  the  improvement  of  a town,  the 
average  taxed  costs  of  which  (in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons only),  in  1849  and  1850,  amounted  to 
2,042/.  6s.  2Jd.  ; the  least  expensive  (Brighton) 
being  1,307/.  and  the  most  costly  (Bilston)  3,463/. 

An  opinion  is  sometimes  entertained,  that  when 
the  Act  is  applied  to  a district,  thenceforward  that 
district  becomes  completely  under  the  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  at 
Whitehall.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  it  should 
be  well  understood  that  this  is  a baseless  conclusion. 
It  will  be  found  in  practice  that  the  Act  must  be 
applied  for  under  sec.  8,  in  a petition  signed  by  at 
least  one  tenth  of  the  inhabitants.  On  this  petition 
being  received  by  the  General  Board,  an  inspector 
is  appointed  ; and  if,  after  a careful  survey  and 
publicly  hearing  evidence,  his  report  is  favourable, 
an  Order  in  Council  or  a Provisional  Order  is 
issued,  under  which  (provided  the  Provisional  Order 
is  confirmed  by  Parliament)  authority  is  given, 
under  sec.  12  of  this  Act,  for  the  ratepayers  to 
elect  a Local  Board  of  Health  from  amongst  them- 
selves. 

Now,  when  the  Local  Board  is  thus  formed,  to 
that  board  almost  all  power  and  authority  are  com- 
mitted. Its  members  may  see  fit  to  carry  out 
vigorously  and  conscientiously  the  public  objects  of 
this  Act : they  may  raise  by  rates,  or  by  mortgage 
of  these  rates,  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  the  sani- 
tary demands  of  the  electors,  or  they  may  be  a 
timid  or  a too  parsimonious  board  : they  may  meet, 
debate,  but  do  nothing  that  involves  an  outlay  of 
any  money  on  permanent  improvements.  In  such 
a case  there  is  no  remedy  but  for  the  ratepayers  to 
elect  more  useful  members  of  their  board. 

All  the  controlling  powers  are  introduced  to  guard 
against  errors  or  abuses  : they  are  all,  moreover, 
powerless  as  regards  commencing  any  operation  : 
they  are  only  available  against  corrupt  or  erroneous 
practices  and  misreadings  of  the  Act. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Act,  so  far  from 
enforcing  a system  of  centralisation,  as  it  is  some- 
times urged,  merely  ensures  a full,  uniform,  and 


efficient  system  of  sanitary  improvement  by  a willing 
local  board  ; and  that,  in  practice,  the  invaluable 
office  of  the  General  Board  is  to  collect  information, 
to  condense  and  test  the  value  of  the  practical 
knowledge  it  acquires,  to  diffuse  that  knowledge 
amongst,  and  to  counsel  and  aid,  local  boards  in 
their  sometimes  rather  difficult  labours.  A consi- 
derable experience  as  chairman  of  one  of  the  first 
and  most  efficient  local  boards  elected  under  the 
Act,  warrants  me  in  the  assurance  that  we  have  on 
many  important  occasions  felt  the  value  and  advan- 
tage cf  having  the  power  to  refer  for  counsel  and 
support  to  the  General  Board  of  Health.” 


iTTiScellancr-t. 

The  Shop  Sun-blind  Nuisance. — As 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  very  useful 
“Guide  to  the  Proper  Regulation  of  Build- 
ings,” by  Mr.  Iiosking,  pp.  13,  14,  the 
London  Commissioners  of  Pavements  are 
authorized,  but  unfortunately  not  required,  by 
the  statute  (57  Geo.  3,  c.  29),  commonly 
called  Michaelangelo  Taylor’s  Act,  to  regulate 
or  remove  all  such  things  as  are  “inconvenient 
or  incommodious  to  any  passengers  along  the 
carriage  or  foot  ways  of  any  of  the  streets,” 
&c.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  many  of 
these  commissioners  of  pavements  are  the  very 
men  who  commit  the  nuisance  in  question  : 
hinc  illce  lachrymce.  Thirty  years’  continuance 
of  it  in  the  face  of  such  authorizement  shows 
pretty  clearly  that  however  excellently  well 
commissioners  of  pavements  may  be  able  to 
carryout  the  principle  of  ^//'-government,  they 
require  some  central  stimulus  to  move  them 
where  their  own  self-interest  or  convenience 
induces  them  not  to  move.  As  remarked  by  Mr. 
Hosking,  they  are  sharp  in  vision  where 
poor  hucksters  stop  the  public  way,  while  inter- 
fering with  their  shopkeeping  interests.  Some- 
thing really  must  be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  abo- 
minable nuisance  of  shop  sun-blinds.  This  is  a 
nuisance  which  prevails  in  towns  throughout 
the  whole  country.  The  Act,  however,  which 
we  lately  quoted,  namely,  10  & 11  Viet.  c.  89 
applies  to  such  towns,  &c.  as  have  or  shall 
have  an  Act  incorporating  this  one,  and  in  it, 
therefore,  some  towns  have,  or  may  have, 
their  remedy ; but  it  appears  that  Michael- 
angelo Taylor’s  Act  is  that  on  which  London 
in  the  meantime  can  alone  rely, — an  Act  which 
in  this  respect  has  for  thirty  years  remained  a 
dead  letter.  It  is  for  the  London  public  to 
say,  then,  whether  they  will  “ require  ” their 
pavement  commissioners  to  do  what  that  Act 
only  “ authorises”  them  to  do, — namely  to  in- 
sist on  the  abatement  of  the  shop  sun-blind 
nuisance. 

Economical  Increase  of  Power  and 
Speed.— On  Saturday  week  an  exhibition  of 
a mechanical  application  to  hydraulic  and 
steam-engines  invented  by  Mr.  J.  Nye,  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  power  in  machinery 
without  increasing  the  power  of  the  prime 
mover,  took  place  at  Mill-pond  Wharf,  Surrey 
Canal,  in  the  presence  of  several  eminent 
engineers  who  were  specially  invited.  We  had 
also  an  invitation,  but  could  not  attend.  We 
learn,  however,  that  Mr.  Braidwood  and  staff, 
with  a picked  engine  from  the  West  of  England 
Fire-office,  attended  to  test  the  invention  as 
applied  to  pumps,  with  the  following  results 
Twenty-five  men  at  the  West  of  England 
engine,  throwing  respectively  1^  inch  and 
inch  columns  of  water,  are  said  to  have  been 
beaten  by  eighteen  men  at  Nye’s  patent  engine. 
The  invention  was  also  shown  as  applied  to  a 
steam-engine  of  six  horses’  power,  and  with  a 
piston  working  a G-inch  stroke,  which  is  said 
to  have  produced  a 15-inch  throw  of  the  crank 
in  the  same  time  and  with  less  power  than 
would  be  required  to  produce  a 3-inch  throw 
of  the  crank  upon  the  old  principle.  The  in- 
vention applied  to  a pile-driving  engine,  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  yielding  seven  blows  of  the 
monkey  struck  with  the  same  power  and  in 
the  same  time  that  the  machines  hitherto  con- 
structed perform  one  blow. 

St.  George’s,  Hanover-square. — Com- 
petition.— The  first  premium  for  plans  for 
the  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Workhouse, 
is  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wehnert  and  Ashdown, 
and  the  second  premium  to  Mr.  Blore. 
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Protest  against  Subjects  of  Painted 
Windows  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  St. 
Helier’s. — The  Jersey  Times  of  30th  ult.  has 
a supplement,  containing  a memorial,  signed 
“Philip  de  Carteret,”  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
other  subscribers  to  the  St.  Luke  s building 
fund,  and  addressed  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  protesting  against  the  designs,  repre- 
sentations, and  inscriptions  on  the  painted 
windows  recently  put  up  over  the  communion- 
table and  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  of 
the  church.  One  of  the  windows  over  the 
communion-table  contains  a representation  of 
“The  Virgin  Mary  and  our  Saviour;”  a full 
length  figure  of  St.  Luke ; “ Christ  in  the  , 
Manger.”  Another  contains  a representation 
of  the  “Ascension  of  our  Saviour,”  a full 
length  figure  of  “ Christ,  Salvator  Mundi,”and 
“ Christ  on  the  Cross.”  Another  has  the  re- 
presentation of  St.  James,  and  “The  Agony  of 
our  Saviour  in  the  Garden.”  A window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  has  some  smaller 
figures,  with  the  following  inscription  at  the 
bottom,  all  in  continuation  : — “In  honour  of 
God,  in  memory  of  James  Hemery,  Jane 
Hemery,  and  Jane  Dupre'.”  The  protesters 
consider  all  such  representations,  and  parti- 1 
cularly  those  of  the  second  and  third  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  objectionable,  and  contrary  to 
the  Act  of  the  3 & 4 Edward  6,  “ for  abolish- 
and  putting  away  divers  books  and  images,” 
which  Act,  though  repealed  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  was  revived  by  an  Act  of  the 
1st  James  1.  They  acknowledge  that  these 
windows  were  not  paid  for  out  of  the  building 
fund.  The  church  is  about  to  be  consecrated. 
In  the  supplement  the  protest  is  followed  by 
“Extracts  from  the  Homily  ‘against  peril  of 
idolatry  and  superfluous  decking  of  churches.’” 

The  Portland  Breakwater. — This 
great  work  still  progresses.  Upwards  of  60 
tiers  of  piles,  according  to  the  Sherborne  Journal, 
are  now  erected,  each  being  30  feet  apart.  The 
timbers,  after  pickling  till  black  in  a tank,  are 
fitted  at  the  lower  end  with  a large  iron  screw, 
weighing  60  pounds,  and  each  pile  being  now 
ready  for  use  is  towed  off  by  a boat,  the 
bottom  being  secured  so  as  not  to  sink  until 
it  gets  to  the  required  spot.  When  arrived 
there  it  is  let  go,  the  bottom  part,  of  course, 
sinks,  and  the  pile  stands  perpendicularly  in 
its  appointed  place.  It  is  then  screwed  into 
the  ground  from  the  top  by  the  workmen.  A 
large  chimney  has  just  been  completed,  which 
communicates  with  the  blacksmiths’  shops, 
where  the  screws  and  other  iron  works  are 
made.  The  present  contractor,  Mr.  Leacher, 
has  1,000  feet  to  construct.  Great  advantage 
is  already  derived  by  the  shipping  which  put 
into  the  reads  from  the  part  already  con- 
structed. 

On  heating  Engine-boilers  by  Gas. 
— A paper  was  read  on  Thursday  week  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Charnock,  of  Wakefield,  before  the 
society  for  promoting  public  improvements  in 
the  borough  of  Leeds,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  use  of  gas  as  fuel,  in  mitigation  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  at  same  time  suggesting 
means  of  cheapening  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas,  and  pointing  to  the  prospect  of  great  im- 
provements in  this  branch  of  science,  and  the 
desirableness  of  substituting  pure  hydrogen, 
the  result  of  burning  which  would  obviate  all 
mischief  either  from  smoke  or  from  choke 
damp,  nothing  but  mere  aqueous  vapour  being 
yielded  by  its  combustion.  We  may  at 
another  time  enter  further  into  the  subject  of 
the  paper  before  us. 

Prize  Essay  in  connection  with  the 
Great  Exhibition.— Mr.  B.  Oliveira  has 
offered  a premium  of  fifty  guineas  for  an  essay 
on  Portugal,  in  connection  with  the  objects  of 
the  Great  Exhibition,  embracing  amongst  other 
points,  the  capabilities  of  Portugal  for  con- 
suming the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  ; 
the  effect  of  the  present  high  duties  on  the 
wines  of  Portugal  imported  into  Great  Britain; 
the  effect  of  railroads  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal  as  means  of  developing  the  resources 
of  the  country,  &c.  Mr.  Oliveira  proposes  to 
give  the  premium  in  cash,  or  in  a gold  medal 
of  equal  value,  at  the  option  of  the  successful 
competitor. 


Shifting  Brick  Houses.  — A block,  j 
three  stories  high,  has  been  safely  removed  , 
10  feet  6 inches  backwards,  at  the  instance  of ; 
the  commissioners  for  widening  the  streets  of , 
an  American  town.  As  possibly  the  plan : 
might  be  of  use  in  some  of  the  towns  of  old  , 
England,  where  the  old  and  narrow  thorough- 
fares are  choked  by  the  traffic  of  our  free- I 
trade  age,  we  subjoin  the  modus  operandi. 
Concave  cast-iron  plates  are  prepared,  the 
foundation  of  the  wall  cut  away,  and  two 
plates  facing  each  other  inserted,  with  cannon 
balls  between  them.  On  these  plates  and  balls, 
placed  under  all  the  walls,  the  whole  building 
rests.  Three  screws  are  applied,  and  the 
whole  building  is  rolled  upon  them  any  dis- 
tance. These  plates  and  balls  are  removed  one 
by  one,  and  the  bricks  replaced.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  block  weighed  7,000  tons.  It 
was  rolled  on  one  hundred  and  twenty  balls, 
and  was  removed,  after  the  plates  were  set,  in 
about  two  hours’  time. — Boston  paper. 

Rumoured  Restoration  of  the  Ruins 
of  Jerusalem. — A very  grand  scheme  is 
said  to  have  been  proposed  by  ( mirabile  dictu  !) 
the  Grand  Turk  himself  for  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem  to  the  Jews,  the  rebuilding  of  Solo- 
mon’s Temple,  and  the  conversion  of  “Jeru- 
salem that  now  is”  into  “ the  new  Jerusalem.” 
According  to  the  Suisse  of  Berne,  of  April  13, 
“A  correspondent  writes  from  Constantinople, 
on  April  1,  that  the  Divan  has  hit  upon  a very 
original  plan  for  settling  the  question  of  the 
holy  places.  The  four  pashalics  of  Syria  are 
to  be  granted  to  M.  Rothschild  for  the  sum  of 
20,000,000/.  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Sultan  ; and,  upon  the  sum  of  2,000,000/. 
being  paid  to  France,  she  will  renounce  her 
pretensions.  Russia  and  England  will  each 
receive  1,000,000/.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whe- 
ther M.  Rothschild  will  take  the  title  of  king, 
emir,  or  bey.  It  is  certain  that  he  intends  to 
restore  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch, 
and  to  rebuild  Solomon’s  Temple.” 

A Fresco  by  Julio  Romano  for  the 
National  Gallery. — A package  is  on  its 
way  hither  by  the  steamer  Genova,  from  Leg- 
horn, containing  a fresco  by  Julio  Romano, 
sent  by  Lord  Overstone,  who  is  in  Italy,  for 
the  National  Gallery. 

City  of  London  Freemen’s  Orphan- 
School. — The  first  stone  of  the  proposed 
school-house  at  Brixton,  for  freemen’s  orphans, 
was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  site  of  the  new  school  is  in  Shepherd’s- 
lane,  and  close  to  the  London  Almshouses, 
which  were  originally  founded  with  the  money 
collected  for  illuminating  the  City  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The 
building,  which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Bun- 
ning,  the  City  architect,  will  consist  of  a school 
for  100  boys  and  girls,  and  it  is  to  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  be  made  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  200  children,  if  means  here- 
after should  be  found  to  educate  and  support 
that  number.  We  noticed  the  design  some 
time  since,  and  the  architect’s  intention  as  to 
sculpture.  The  Messrs.  Piper  are  the  builders; 
the  amount  of  the  contract  is  said  to  be 
1 3,000/. 

Inauguration  of  the  Rutland  Statue 
at  Leicester. — This  statue  was  inaugurated 
I in  the  Market-place  of  Leicester,  on  28th  ult. 
Our  opinion  of  it  has  already  been  given. 

Provision  for  After-Life. — It  appears 
that  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  shortly  to 
be  given  as  bounties  to  militia-men.  Will  that 
not  have  a demoralising  influence  on  the 
country  ? Would  it  not  be  more  rational  that 
| the  money  should  be  applied  to  make  a pro- 
I vision  for  their  old  age,  which  would  give  them 
a new  interest  in  the  state.  Let  each  militia- 
man convert  his  bounty  into  a deferred  an- 
nuity for  the  above  object.  According  to  re- 
turns by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Beacher,  M.A.  to  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1825, 
6/.  Is.  4d.  paid  by  a person  of  the  age  of 
twenty,  will  secure  for  him  4s.  a week  for  life 
after  he  attains  the  age  of  sixty-five;  6/.  6s.  8d. 
paid  by  a person  of  the  age  of  twenty,  will 
secure  for  him  8s.  a week  for  life  when  he 
attains  the  age  of  seventy. — Cadogan  Wil- 
liams. 


Value  of  Land  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don.— According  to  a contemporary,  three 
ancient  freehold  houses  in  Cornhill  were  sold 
at  the  auction  mart  for  32,000/.  equivalent  (with 
reference  to  site  of  ground  occupied),  to 
400,000/.  per  acre. 

Grant  for  Public  Works  and  Build- 
ings.— A Parliamentary  paper  shows  that  for 
1852-53  the  grant  required  for  public  works 
and  buildings  is  621,231  /.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  sum  voted  was  508,653 /.  and  in  1850 
587,504/. 

The  Exhibition  Building.— Our  readers 
must  have  been  prepared  for  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  retention  of 
the  building,  and  the  fact  that  it  must  conse- 
quently come  down.  Amongst  other  plans 
submitted  to  us,  Mr.  C.  B.  Allen  proposes  the 
conversion  of  the  materials  into  a pyramid 
based  on  an  area  equal  to  that  of  the  Great 
Egyptian  pyramid.  Another  correspondent, 
W.  B.  would  wish  “ the  iron  railing  which  at 
present  surrounds  the  structure,  to  remain 
exactly  as  it  now  stands,  the  enclosed  space  to 
be  converted  into  an  ornamental  shrubbery, 
with  walks  open  to  the  public ; a statue  of  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  be  placed  at 
the  east  or  west  end,  with  such  other  appro- 
priate ornaments  as  good  taste  may  suggest.” 
For  our  own  part,  we  still  lean  to  our  former 
suggestion  that  the  exact  outline  of  the  area 
should  be  planted  with  trees. 


TENDERS 


For  Hide  and  Cane  Warehouse,  St.  Katherine’s  Docks. 
Mr.  G.  Aitcheson,  Architect : — 

Jackson  £6,252  0 0 

Grimsdell  0,093  0 0 

Ashby  and  Horner 5,930  0 0 

Leo  5,300  0 0 

Mansfield  5,690  0 0 

Cubitt 5,190  0 0 

J'Anson  5,436  0 0 

Lawrence  5,410  0 0 

Piper  5,227  0 0 

Little  (accepted)  6,093  0 0^ 

Separate  tenders  for  the  ironwork.  Messrs.  Grisseus 
accepted.  


For  Vaults  in  the  line  of  New  Cannon-street,  for  the 
Corporation  of  London.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunuing,  Architect 


Cubitt 

Holland  

Pritchard  .... 

Leo  

Piper  

Bowcher,  jun. 

Browne  

Jay  


£2,825  0 0 
2,361  0 0 
2,315  0 0 
2,280  0 0 
2,100  0 0 
2,100  0 0 
1,847  0 0 
1,673  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Mr.  Salvin, 


Architect : — 


Castle,  Oxford  .. 

Holland  

Nowell  

Lucas,  Brothers 
Wyatt,  Oxford  .. 

Smith  

Kclk 


£9,065  10  0 
8,969  0 0 
8,650  0 0 
8,395  0 0 
8,250  0 0 
8,162  0 0 
7,985  0 0 


Quantities  supplied. 


For  nouse  and  Offices  Shernfold-park,  near  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  for  the  Hon.  Percy  Ashburnham.  Mr.  Lewis 


Vulliamy,  Architect : — 

Ford,  Rochester  £7,808  0 0 

Holland  6,937  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers  6,800  0 0 

Constable,  Penshurst 6,240  0 0 


Quantities  supplied. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ R.  R.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “M.  M.”  (ditto), 
“P.W.”  (the  term  “story"  applies  to  any  series  of 
apartments  on  the  same  level),  “ H.  W.”  (H.  W.  whose 
walls  are  so  thin  that  conversation  on  the  other  side  is 
heard,  will  scarcely  be  able  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
without  thickening  the  wall.  Battening  and  canvas  care* 
fully  executed  would  lessen  the  sound),  “ G.  M.,”  “ G.  J 
R."  “E.A.,"  “Teddy  the  Tyler,"  “G.  T.  J.”  (was  roof 
drawn  from  the  example,  or  from  published  account?), 
“H.  and  B.,”  “Season  Ticket  Holder,”  “A  subscriber” 
(under  our  mark),  “ H.  R."  (ditto),  “ F.  F.,"  “W.  J.,” 
“ R.  B.,”  “E..H.  M.”  (shall  heai  from  us),  “T.  W.P.  J.,” 
“ R.  H.,”  “ R.  L.  S.,"  “ Monotect,”  " J.  T.  D.,"  “ W.  P.,” 
“ F.  R.,”  “J.  A.  G.,”  “W.  M.,”  "Q.”  (we  regret  that 
our  views  are  not  always  similar) , “ Tyro  ” (misunderstood 
us ; “ Anti-Humbug,"  was  simply  the  acknowledgment  of 
another  signature.  We  gave  him  no  reply,  because  we 
announce  every  week  that  we  cannot  point  out  books). 

“ Books  and  Addresses.”— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
| to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

rPHE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

A having  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  ex  tensive  Printers  as  well  ns  Publishers, 
they  can  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
W orks  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


AN, 


ENGINEER’S  ASSISTANT  WANTED.- 


specitications,  levelling,  and  all  the  usual  routine  of i._  

office.  Salary,  200/.  per  annum.— Address,  II.  A.  at  the  Office  of 
"The  Builder,’’  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  with  fullest  parti- 
culars. 


W 

Wales.— Addre: 


TANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK  of  WORKS, 

' to  superintend  the  completion  of  Buildings  in  South 
a * - jiicssrs.  Aickin  aud  Capes,  3,  Furnlval's-inn. 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Builder,  in  London,  a thoroughly 

» * experienced  active  person,  in  the  above  capacity,  who  has 
previously  filled  a similar  situation.  Address  (free),  stating  age, 
salary,  reference,  and  where  last  employed  to  Z.  Mr.  Jones’s,  Sta- 
tioner, 73,  Princes-stroct,  Leicester-square. 


ALLIANCE  LIFE  and  FIRE  ASSURANCE 

, CijMPANY.— Capital,  s.OOO.onoL  Established  1824.— The 
Board  of  Directors  have  opened  a WESTERN  OFFICE,  at  No  5 
Wuterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  where  the  public  will  find  every  facility 
m the  transaction  of  both  Life  and  Fire  Assurance  business.  They 
have  nominated  EDWARD  LOMAX,  Esq.  to  the  superintendence 
°f  this  branch.  A.  HAMILTON,  Secretary. 

Bartholomew-lane,  London,  April  15, 1853. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Cliathain- 
piace,  Blackfnars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  IN  DISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  iueonvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  thi 
amonnton  application  to  the  Board. 

granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  aud  every  information  mav  be  obtained  at  the 
GEORGE  TflOMSON,  Manager. 
THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

nniTenn^T  vS1?,?,.  : 2’  HOYAL  EXCHANGE 

BUILDINGS.  Established  1806. 

Invested  Capitol,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared,  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

_ DIRECTORS. 

William  Hcnrj- Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


Office. 


XU  ANTED,  in  a large  Building  Establishment  in 

”,  r,t.'l?-Col‘n.£l7’ nn  experienced  practical  person,  as  FOREMAN 
°r  CL “ K K of  WORKS,  lie  must  be  acquainted  with  every  branch 
ot  the_  business,  industrious,  and  willing  to  make  himself  gcncrnll' 
useful  cither  out  of  doors  or  in  the  office.  To  be  able  to  take  oL 
quantities,  and  to  mea'-ure  up  work,  is  indispensable.— Address 
(free)  Mr.  G.  M CANN,  Maivern,  Worcestershire. 


TO  BRASS  WORKERS  AND  FITTERS. 
WANTED,  a clever  active  Man  as  WORKING 
77  FOREMAN, nndcraprincipal  foreman.  One  acquainted 
with  all  branches  of  the  brasB  trade,  and  possessing  a knowledge  of 
general  fitting  in  ironwork,  accustomed  to  the  practical  super- 
intendence of  workmen,  and  capable  of  understanding  working 
. Ku°d  references  to  character  and  ability,  mav  apply 

toBUNNETT  and  CO.  Engineers,  kc.  at  their  works,  Deptford, 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  &o. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  Man ; 

he  has  been  accustomed  to  measure  work,  take  out  quan- 
tities, and  prepare  specifications,  working  and  finished  draw- 
mi*  and  perspectives.  Best  of  references.  Saliry  moderate.— 
Address,  A,  T.  3 and  4.  Sherrard -street,  Golden-square. 


XXF  ANTED,  by  a person  well  versed  in  all  the 
V » Building  Branches,  a SITUATION  os  CLERK  of  WORKS, 
or  as  Clerk  in  tlic  office,  (by  trade  a carpenter.)  Has  testimonials, 
and  can  be  well  recommended.— Direct  to  C.  H.  C.  No.  10,  John’s- 
terracc,  Avenue-road,  Lewisham. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS,  &c.  &c. 

WANTED  by  an  experienced  workman,  who  is  a 

,,7  7,.  Bell-Hanger.  Jack  and  Range  Maker,  an  EN- 

GAGEMENT. Can  work  both  heavy  and  light  fire,  and  is  used 
t°  General  Jobbing.  Address,  by  letter,  to  A.  B.  C.  the  Office  of 
' The  Builder.”  Satisfaction  will  be  given  to  all  concerned. 


^/"ANTED,  by  a person  of  practical  experience, 

v*  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  Foreman,  or  to  superintend  the 


directing  machinery  for  preparing  joiners,  cabinet  markers, 
railway  carnage  work,  manufacturing  and  other  desirable 
poses.  Satisfactory  references  given. -Address,  M.  W.  9,  Ba. 
terrace,  Charles-square,  Hoxton. 


HTHE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth  (aged  16) 

A wish  to  place  him  as  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a re- 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has  been  engaged 

for  many  years  on  very  extensive  works,  with  first- rata  testi- 
monials, wishes  a RE-ENGAGEMENT— Address,  O.  P.  Mr. 
Armitage's,  331,  Shoreditch. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  has  had  several  years’ 

experience  in  preparing  working  and  finished  Drawings,  and 
in  getting  out  and  tinting  Perspective,  &c.  in  London  Offices,  is 
desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  References  given  if  required. 
Terms  moderate.— Address  L.  M.  M.  Messrs.  Waterlow,  49,  Parlia- 
ment-street, Wcsl  minster. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  worked  at  the 

business  six  years,  wishes  for  further  IMPROVEMENT  at 
(he  BENCH  in  some  good  shop.  Wages,  15a  per  week.— Direct  to 
B.  R.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a good  plain  draughts- 
man, can  make  out  working  drawings,  and  acquainted  with 
the  practical  part  of  building,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
builders’ bookkeeping,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Unex- 
ceptionable references  will  be  given.  No  objection  to  the  country. 
—Address,  AMICUS,  51,  High-street,  Poplar. 


TO  BUILDERS,  kc. 

\ YOUNG  MAN,  well  acquainted  with  the 

•4a.  duties  of  a builder's  office,  accustomed  to  take  out  quantities, 
prepare  finished  aud  working  drawings,  is  desirous  of  an  EN- 
GAGEMENT. No  objection  to  fill  up  time  at  the  bench.  Salary 
moderate.  Satisfactory  references  can  be  given.— Address,  P.  P. 
Post-office,  Kingston,  Surrey. 


/7J.OTHIC  DESIGN. — A Young  Man,  who  has 

devoted  several  years  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  Gothic  and 
Italinu  ornament,  and  has  regularly  attended  the  Government 
Schools  of  Design,  is  desirous  of  entering  into  any  ENGAGEMENT 
with  any  party  requiring  such  aid  os  DRAUGHTSMAN  on  mode- 
rate terms.— Address  to  J.  B.  at  Mr.  Phillips’,  31,  Bush-lane, 
Cannon-street. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  kc. 

T'HE  Advertiser,  having  just  completed  the  super- 

*-  intendence  of  a small  building,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGaGE- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 
T^HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
A ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  above  professions;  he  has 
bad  great  experience  in  preparing  fair  aud  working  drawings, 
specifications,  and  is  very  proficient  in  taking  out  quantities  and 
calculating  builders'  estimates,  conducting  large  works,  aud 
thoroughly  understands  the  duties  of  a clerk  of  works  ; he  is  also  a 
railway  bridge  draughtsman.  Testimonials  from  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  standing  in  London  as  well  as  in  the  country.  The 
Advertiser  lias  had  fourteen  years’  active  employment  in  the  above 
profession.— Address,  prepaid.  It.  S.  cure  of  J.  M.  Ludlow, Id,  Melina- 
place,  Westminster-road,  Lambeth. 


GUARANTEE  OF  RENTS.— TO 

VJ  LORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY.  TRIIS1 


shall  then  have  been  collected  . 

property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not. 

Rents  collected  without  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction;  thus  enabling  them  to 
draw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3.  Charlottee-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  arc  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


Date  of 

Insured. 

Original  Premium. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£. 

2.500 

1.000 

1,000 

£.  8.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

A INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1834,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Pai  liament.  Capital,  500,000/. 

TRUSTEES. 

Lord  Wenlook,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Robert  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 

Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newm.au,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  loot 


Age 

next 

birth- 

day. 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


43 


5 3 


1 13  8 
1 IS  2 
1 19  9 


3 17  3 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


15  12  10 


Henry  Blcncoe  Churchill,  esq. 
George  Dacre,  esq, 

William  Judd,  e>q. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  hart. 

The  lion.  Arthur  Ivinuaird 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq. 


ninunn  Oliviera,  esq.  F .R.S. 
■■  .lliam  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  esq. 

George  Round,  esq. 

The  ltev.  James  Sherman. 
Frederick  Squire,  esq. 

. Managing  Director. 

Pursier  ax- John  Maclean.  M.D.  F.R.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
. street,  Montague-squore. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


1,221  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 


1807 

1810 

1820 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


1382  12  1 
2.300  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  bo  obtained  upon  appli- 
catiou  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 

United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; — 1 " ■ ■ 

50,  Regent-street 


nd  at  the  head  Office,  No. 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000;  PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

Hr, „ £ « °w i, Rn  BRICKS,  0Sa-  Per  1000.— WARD  and  CO. 
Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  are  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Windsor  Loam,  Tiles  and 
Bricks  : Fire-clay  superior,  12  inches  and  9 inches  ; Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  price.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


P RICKS.  Good  Stock  and  Place  Bricks,  superior 

f J Yellow  and  Pale  Seconds.  Pipes  and  Pottery  Goods  of  all 
descriptions. to  be  had  at  WILLIAM  PARRY’S  Lime  Brick  and 
Cement  Wharf,  Surrey  Canal  Bridge,  Old  Kent-roalT  ’ * 


TYOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 
AX  Plinths,  Jamls.  Cliimney-shafts,  Wall-copings  (at  from  4d 
to  8d.  per  foot  runl ; Paving  Tiles  of  different  patterns,  in  white", 
led,  and  blue ; fancy  Roofing  and  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
;fhVhl,e  , '^e  ™0S,  for  facing  buildings.  Ac.  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilus.-Office,  2,  Portland- 
street,  oouthnmpton,  where  samples  and  illustrated  pi  ice-lists  mav 
be  had  on  application,  post-paid. 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  mav 
insure  1,000/.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  animal  payment  of 
22/.  10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
*n  annual  payment  of  19/.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD.  Solicitor,  12.  John-street, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


TYTATIONAL  ASSURANCE  anti  INVESTMENT 

4 V ASSOCIATION, 

7,  St.  Martix’s-place,  Trafaloah-square,  London  ; 
and  56,  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 

Established  May,  1844, 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINOS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  snvings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  lustitu- 
tion  offers  immediate  facilities,  and  nn  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  securities,  in 


which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association 
ployed. 

Interest  payable  in  J anuary  and  J uly. 

IVTATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

4 v ASSOCIATION. 


Depositors' Stock  ii_ 

tion.  It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  F „ 

engagements  ef  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  ir 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS. 

Policies  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE;  and  mnde  PAYABLE 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT,  thus 
duty  8 thC  expense  of  a transfer  deed  “8  well  as  legacy  aud  probate 
FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  secur.ug  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  :- 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  10.0001  on  a Single  Life 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

m ,,  , COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

“**  and  .important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 

.iS’""’  — course  of. construction,  aud  will 

t-  ------  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 

cularly  deserving  of  attention,  whether  regnrded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  as  it  docs,  the  uncertainties  of  health 
and  fortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

. . . PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


D0DD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 
. BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
FT!.TC9,i 'V4'!  a,,T  ficlds  are  onl>-  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  City,  II.  1>.  earnest  ly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
in  order  to  inspect  Ilia  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 

YdlowCUtterdi 841  Per  Thousand. 

Pale  seconds  joi  " 

Paviorg 43s.  ” 

Pickings  38s.  " 

Delivered  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks,  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
price3-.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
tom  defects  ;,a  yery  llirge,  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  fanng.-Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO  at  the 
Counting-house,  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk  near  the  Rose 
Branch,  Hoxton.  N.B.-Hcd  pit  sa£d  of  approved Quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS  AND  MACHINE  OWVFRS 

jVT OON’S  PATENT  HOLLOW  CHIMNEY' 

4TA  BRICKS,  for  Circular  Flues,  the  best  possible  construction 
for  chimney  building  500  of  these  bricks  will  do  the  work  of  1 000 
of  Che  ordinary  size.  Licenses  granted  itwo  guineas  per  amium) 
by  the  patentee,  and  all  particulars  forwarded  on  aonlicafimT 
his  sole  Agent.  Mr  HENftY  CLAYTON,  the  Prize  BnVk  and  Tite 
London!  ®Iaker’  AUa3  Works’  uPPer  Park-place,  Dorsct-square. 


M OON’S  PATENT  HOLLOW  CHIMNEY 

"To  for  Circular  Flues,  10  inches  diameter;  strong 

,!V4r,0.04  f,‘r.  <-  luinney  Building.— Particulars  to  be  bad  of 
-'{r-  H^iyi\1,CI1iA\TON,  the  Prize  Brick  and  Tile  Machine 
Maker,  Atlas  Works,  Upper  Park-place,  Dorse t-square,  London. 
The  Bricks  to  be  had  at  the  following  place*,  viz.  — 

Stevenage.  Hcrta  , .Oikers. 

King s-cross.  Loudon j Warren  and  Matthews. 

Miss  II inrle, 

Henry  Holland. 


Epmng,  Essex  

Le\  land.  Lancashire  ... 
Swansea.  South  Wales  . 


Birkenhead,  C 


J.  J.  Whlttingham  and  Co. 


fkRNAMENTAL  TILING  for  ROOFS -Thr 

V-/  Society  of  Arts  awarded  Mr.  ROBERT  BROWN  a Medal 
for  his  improved  Italian  Tiles,  and  in  the  Great  Exhibition  bf 
1851  they  were  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  and  were  the  onlv  Italian 

S r" cfitjlf fs^ inS  ,h,ljury’  ^e3e  tiles  ha«  been  by 
Sir  Charles  B.uuu,  and  other  architects,  and  have  met  their 
marked  approval ; they  have  also  received  the  approval  of  eminent 
men  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  slight  curve  enables  the 
tiles  to  be  fitted  closely  together  without  mortar  or  cement  °The 
horizontal  indentation  forms  a perfect  seourity  against  the  driving 
rains  ’•  when  on  a building,  they  have  the  exact  appearance  of  lb? 
most  ndimred  form  of  Italian  tiling.  The  grey  orSfok 

ti“j-  *«  ■»»««! 

ORNAMENTAL  PLAIN  TILES,  in  great  varietur  i e 
,lt 

„^eWlg.00lg>GE  HOP  ^ VALLEY  TMB. 

? ™efHriWh.‘rCh  mveuli?a  hc  *Uso  received  from  the'iocUty  of  Trts 
clay.  He  has  lately  devoted  great  attention  to  the  S ™ 

a Ktft  Prl™  ” e*V° ^rown^truFts0 

architects  who  consider  the  Grooved  Ridge  Tile  worthy  of  inta^ 
SS2“,Mi?ttenk,t  fcw  and  honourable  that  the  “nventar 
should  supply  them,  provided  he  does  so  as  cheaply  and  well  as  an v 
other  party  But  should  even  this  hope  not  be'  realised,  he  wdlT 
stdl  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  an  article 
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MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 
1V1  other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches  Eatnncc  Halls. 

London,  and  at  their  Manufactory , b toke-upon-1  rent,  Staffordshire. 

D OMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS, 

JY  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  SLASH  FIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARK  Ell  and  WYATT,  who,  in  L 96,  first  introduced 
PAKKEK'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 

^Manufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  ; DepOts.  Commercial-road, 
Lnmbcth,  and  Paddington-basin. 

"HARROW  LIME.— Tliis  celebrated  hydraulic 

Lime,  from  the  Blue  Lias  Stone,  can  now  he  forwarded  by 
railway  fresh  from  the  kilns  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
becoming  much  more  generally  used  for  Coucrcte.  and  can  be 
supplied  ready  ground  for  that  purpose.  Price,  Ac.  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  JOHN  ELLIS  and  SONS,  Leicester. 

lYTAW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  — Prices  and 

1VI  Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  and  durable 
production  of  mediaeval  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 
floors  or  walls  of  public  and  private  edifices.  in  every  style  of  design 
forwarded  on  application  to  MAW  nud  CO.  at  their  Works. 
Worcester.  N.B.  — Plans  of  spaces  to  be  paved  covered  with 
arrangements  of  Tile  Pattern?,  without  charge. 

rpHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

1 Wouldham-on-thc-Mcdwav.  Grey  and  Ch oik  Lime  supplied 

bv  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Canal-road.  Kingslnnd-road  ; Q.iecn’s  W barf  Great  Cambndge- 
street  Ha-e:rst"iie ; or  Kings  Wharf,  New  W liarf-rond,  Bntlle- 
1, ridge.  N.B.  Laths,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plaster,  Hair,  YY  elch 
Goods,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 

PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

£ WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 

INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  oiler  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
every  advantocc  over  the  common  Lime  W ash  or  Y\  liter  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  maybe 
tinted  to  any  otbcr-DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF-is  perfectly  dry  m 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirnoij 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 

fir  S&TSPHBaBB 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.—1 This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  it?  suitableness  for  interna1  a?  well  ns 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  nil  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone , 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  it?  application  to 
Stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  informntior i may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agent?.  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  23,  Steel-vard,  Upper  Thames-strcet.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 

r\  REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

YJT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  thnn  anv  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects. and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 
Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co’s  Blue  Y itrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 

^IlOMArL8’  PORTLAND?*  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality.  , , _ . , 

SECONDS.  PA V inliS’.  STOCKS,  nnd  other  Bncks. 

" CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  YVharf,  Paddington. 

p REY-STONE  LIME —HALL,  BROTHERS, 

YT  Merstham  Lln.c  Works,  near  Rcignte.  beg  to  ofl'er  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  (heir  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 

Grey-Stone  Lime 0s.  Oil.  per  Yard,  or  23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  fur  Manure 4a  od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6il.  ditto  ditto 

"PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

1 PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS.  AND  PAPERED 

WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  aud 
SONS,  Patentees,  Niue  Elms,  London. 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  nnd  put  on  the  Railway  for 
nil  poods  stations  on  the  London  nnd  Brighton  aud  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
and  delivered  to  all  parts.  , , „ . 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery  :-7».  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works;  Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard;  Is.  per  yard  off.  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warranted  to  be 

the  best. -A  dd  ress,  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon;  or  Youls- 
place,  Old  Kent-road. 

GEORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

VjT  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  aud  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC,  Ac. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  and  P<  'ZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates.  Slabs  Hair,  Whiting.  Ac. 

A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

-TX  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  n quick- 
setting  cement,  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbauk-street,  West- 
minster. and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

jBcOtcbal  mortis, 
jHcmovtate, 
tfonto,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 
CAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

0 PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  YVOKKS,  Belgrave 

YVharf.  Lower  Belgrave-nlncc.  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CTTTMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  fee.  &o. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  " Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pnss  the  YYorka  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 

TZEENE’S  and  TARTAN  CEMENTS  and 

XY  FRENCH  PL  ASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  he  painted  upon  within  a few 
davs.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

Jl  the  hist  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and, for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  it?  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  Wll  ITE 
and  SONS,  "17.  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

-L  Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD— CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 

6.  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CE  M ENT.— CHARLES 

£ RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cement?).  'It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  lirat,  and  is  more  durable  thnn  any 
cither  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack,  combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamj)  it  at  once  as  the 

1\,TARBLE  — Mr-  J-  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

IvJL  tor  of  Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  inform 
the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  be  has 
established  in  London  the  most,  extensive  Dep6t  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATU  A llY.  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and 
Gold  MARBLE*.  the  produce  of  his  own  Quarries. 

CAKHAUA-WHARF.  Thnmes-liank.  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
Vauxhall-hridge.  Office  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 

Mr.  TIIOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 

requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  h.v  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 

TO  BUfl.DERS,  MASONS.  AND  CONTRACTORS. 
rVBSERVE  ! ! ! the  Cheapest  Depot  in  England  for 
V 7 MARBLE  Cl II YIN EY-PIECES  of  superior  quality  and 
workmanship  is  the  YVcstminstcr  Marble  Company’s  Patent 
Works.  Earl-street.  Holy  well-street,  Millbank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stock  of  statuary.  Sienna,  blnnk  nnd  gold,  vein,  and 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  &c.  is  earnestly 
solicited. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.- JAMES  WESTON, 

1 having  commenced  manufacturing  the  ahove Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotlond- 
yard,  Westminster,  Manufacturer  of  Homan,  Lias,  and  Mastio 
"Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 

ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 
£ QUARRIES. 

Depot,  Whitchall-wharf,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Arrived,  from  Galway,  per  Margaret , 87  blocks  of  Black,  and 
3,001)  feet  of  slabs. 

Arrived,  from  Leghorn,  per  Mermaid.  Robert,  nnd  Pehr,  100  tons 
of  various  Ytorhles.  Statuary,  Y’eincd.  Sicilian.  Dove,  Sienna, 
Bardilln.  Black  nnd  Gold.  Broeatcllo,  Levante,  and  Binssi. 

Also.  St.  Anne's.  Rouge  Royal,  Alabaster,  aud  all  descriptions  in 
Slabs.  Irish  Flnggin".  &c. 

The  following  vessels  expected  daily  :— 

Lively  Last*.  Galway,  113  Black  and  Green.  120  tons.  (Arrived.) 

Mar xalla,  Leghorn,  37  Blocks.  80  tons.  (Arrived.) 

Rapid,  Leghorn,  47  Blocks,  100  tons. 

Reduced  prices.  Terms,  six  months. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN.  Proprietor.  Office  hours.  1 Wen  until  Three. 

The  above  will  be  sold  bv  auction  on  MONDAY,  ISth  inst. 
by  Mr.  M.uisn. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

I FLEET.  KENT.- Messrs.  ROBINS  nnd  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
daring  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  aud  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 
March,  1853. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — The  difficulty  of 

£ procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  raav  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  nnd  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works.  Farerdiam.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thamcs-strect,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 

VEINED  MARBLE.— TO  MASONS, 

> BUILDERS,  &C.-NOYV  ON  SAT  E,  at  the  Mnrhle  and 
Wood  Sawing  Mil’s.  Commcr  -ial-road.  Pimlico,  the  LARGEST 
STOCK  in  London  of  Y'EINED  MARBLE,  in  SLABS,  at  the 
following  low  prices  for  cash  : — 

3 inoh.  Is.  3d.  per  foot  super. ; 1 inch.  Is.  fid. 

SI  ihs  carefully  packed  and  forwarded  to  any  part  of  England. 

Sawing,  5d  per  foot  super,  cartage  included  ; Bardilln.  Dove. 
B'ack,  Black  and  Gold,  Statuary,  aud  all  other  Marbles  in  general 
use.  in  slab  and  block,  equally  low. 

PORTLAND  STONE. from  t'>e  best  Quarry.  Hare  Hill.  YY'inger- 
wortb  York,  nnd  other  stone  in  general  use.  cither  in  BLOCK, 
LANDINGS,  or  SLABS.  SINKS.  GRAVITE  CURB,  he. 

JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent. 

PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

f CEMENTS. -WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  East 
Greenwich,  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are 
qr.-epared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  of  the  above 
cements,  which  they  are  quite  prepared  to  prove  exceed  any  others 
!n  'her  cementitious  qualities  at  present  manufacturing.  Many 
highly  respectable  references  can  he  given  where  their  Cements 
have  been  successfully  used.  Orders  addressed  to  their  Works  will 
be  punctually  attended  to.  and  terms  sent.  Where  quantities  are 

MEDINA  (ROMAN)  CEMENT.— The 

I , fw-  ^ Of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Slieppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  harden,  under  water.  It  ha,  been  long  vised  at 
-the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ■ 
and  at  Dover  new  pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubu'ar  Bridge  at  Menai  Strait,  i,  laid  in 
Medina  Cement  A new  groyne  at  Sandovn  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this'cement  and  sen 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea.  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away  The  in- 
convenience of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  nnd  SONS.  Nine  Elms,  London-  or  W«i 
Medina  Mill,  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 

npO  ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS, BUILDERS, 

-™'1  MARBLE  MASON'S,  fee.  Ac.— ALABASTER 
QUARRIES.CIIELLASTON,  near  DERBY'.- Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  these  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS, 
nORNINGLOW,  near  BUKTON-ON-TltENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
Monument?  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  since  that 
period  until  now  ha?  n"t  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  anv  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  beautifully  virivgaied.  Ir  is  easily  worked 
and  capable  of  tnkiuz  a higlipoli-h  w hich  reuders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London.  Mr.  WILLI  AM  FIELD,  58,  Holywell-street, 
on  hand!'  ’ Dep0t’ 2 4 ’ " ,iarf>  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 

BATH  STOKE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MEKCHAKTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station.. ..  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’S-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  &c.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
inzs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Nortben’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Sc. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stull',  Sc.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


PORSH AM-DOWN,  and  otlier  BATH  and 

Vy1  PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promiHly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF , REGENT  S- 
PAKK-BASIN. 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

\_7  F.  FOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  des  Abattoirs,  Caeu,  and  at  J'-K  Stoney-strect,  liorough- 
market.  Contructs  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


p A E N and  AUBIGNY  STONE.— 

\J  Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUARD,  BEEDH  AM, 
and  Co.  Quarrymen  and  General  Stone  Merchants,  Caen  Wharf, 
Kothcrhithe,  London,  and  Caen,  Normandy  DepOt — Hope-street, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool;  Castle  Fields,  Manchester.— Informa- 
tion and  samples  forwarded  on  application  to  Caen  Wharf, 
Rotherhitlie.— Samples  may  he  seen  at  the  Oflice  of  "The  Builder." 


VENTISH  RAG -STONE.— A very  superioi 

IY  quality  of  Headers,  large  and  broken  Rag,  and  all  othe: 


enor 

quality  of  Headers,  large  and  broken  Rag,  and  all  other 
descriptions  ’ on  SALE;  price  moderate.  — Apply  to  O.  M. 
REYNOLDS,  London-whnrf,  Regent’s  Canal,  near  Hackney-road. 


FREESTONE. — Architects  and  others  are  re- 


ar be  obtained  at  the  quarry,  or  at  the  Stamford  Railway  Station, 
at  is.  :id.  per  cubic  foot,  and.  if  delivered  by  waggon,  at  an  addi- 
ional  charge  of  one  halfpenny  per  foot  per  mile.  This  freestone 
offers  immense  advantage  to  the  purchaser,  from .the  facility  with 
which  it  is  wrought. — Apply  to  FRAS.  aud  OCT.  N.  SIMPSON, 
Stamford. 


T>OX  WEATHER  STONE,  of  best  quality, 

JJ  SCALLETT  BLOCK,  &c.  Ac.  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries  bv  ROBERT  STRONG.  Quarry  Proprietor  and  Stone 
Merchant.  Box.  Wilts.  The  great  durability  of  the  Box  Ground 
Stone  withstanding  the  most  intense  frost  renders  it  a desirable 
stone  for  all  external  building  purposes.  Orders  to  any  extent 
immediately  attended  to.  Depot,  Box  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway,  where  an  extensive  stock  is  always  kept.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  StoncWork,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  prepared  ready 
for  fixing.  Ashlar,  Rangcwork.  Welling  Stones,  &o.  Ac.  always  on 
sale.  Yasesin  elegant  variety,  Urns,  Fountains,  Chimney  Pieces, 
Ac.  Ac.  always  on  sale. 


TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TJUILDERS,  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 

.1 J they  can  now  lie  supplied  - ‘t.h  YORK  BLOCK.  SAWN 
STEPS,  SLABS,  Ac.  at  unprecedented  prices,  from  the  Caen 
Wharf,  Rotherhitlie. 


DAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD  — 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
’ Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
■e  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
ILKINGTnN.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET- 
II ILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
traciors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridge*  and 
arches. 


"DUILDERS  are  informed  that  the  prices  of 

-U  PAYING,  SINKS.  SILLS.  COPING.  Ac.  have  been  recently 
much  reduced  by  E.  and  W.  STURGE,  Bridge  Wharf.  City-road. 
Paving  (very thick) at  12s.  per  100  feet;  also at  35s. (self-faced), and 
good  tooled  (thin)  at  33s.  Other  goods  equally  low,  and  in  Stone 
and  Clay  Pipes  a great  discount  ofl  the  usual  charges. 

E. and  W.  STURGE,  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road. 


TERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLIOLA 

JL  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Praed-strect,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  a'l  ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  be  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble,  and  architects  can  have  their  own  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  iwithout  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELCH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
5,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp, 
sed  for  inferior  slates. 

THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

JL  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  Bailwav  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally. -MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble. — 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


V ALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slah  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  larzc  dimensions  and  of  superior  qnality.  They  hare  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery.  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Orduance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Rnce  Stand  at  Brighton.  Ports- 
mouth Barruks.  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freemans  Wharf.  Millbank-strect ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-street ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 

PONYBEAH’S  BANGOR  and  GENERAL 

yj  SLATE  \Y ORKS,  55,  Millbank-street,  Westminster.— 
< isterns.  ehimneypieces,  tablets,  wine-cellar  fittings,  dairy  and 
larder  shelves,  ana  every  description  of  masonry  in  slate,  executed 
to  order  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  the  lowest  remunerating 
price.— N.B.  Excellent  Three-stall  Stables,  with  or  without  Coach- 
house, to  Let. 
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have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  obser- 
vations we  made  some  time 
since,  on  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  farm  buildings, 
and  more  recently  on  the  subject  of  land 
drainage,*  were  received  throughout  the 
country.  That  these  have  already  produced 
practical  good  effects  we  happen  to  know. 
This  being  the  case,  and  the  matter  being  one 
of  the  greatest  importance,  we  are  led  to  add 
to  those  remarks  some  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  artificially  irrigating  farms,  either  with 
simple  water  or  liquid  manure.  Mr.  Mechi 
has  adopted  the  plan  on  his  farm  at  Kelvedon, 
in  Essex,  Tiptree  Hall,  and  we  made  a journey 
thither  the  other  day,  with  a good  practical 
farmer  and  a man  of  sense,  expressly  to  6ee 
what  had  been  done.  Mr.  Mechi  received  us 
with  the  greatest  frankness  (we  should  say 
hospitality  too,  but  this  might  send  him  more 
visitors  than  he  might  desire),  and  showed  us 
all  that  he  has  in  hand.  The  arrangement  in- 
cludes, broadly,  a tank  as  a receptacle,  pipes  to 
distribute,  and  a pair  of  pumps  to  force  the 
liquid  through  the  latter  to  the  required  spot. 
The  farm  consists  of  170  acres,  and  he  has 
laid  down  about  two  miles  of  3-inch  iron 
piping,  with  a supply  post  for  every  11  acres. 
Each  pipe  is  9 feet  long,  and  cost  5s.  3d.  or 
7d.  afoot.  They  are  placed  in  the  ground 
about  18  inches  deep,  and  are  jointed  with 
tarred  rope  and  melted  lead,  like  ordinary 
street  water-pipes.  From  the  hydrant  of  the 
supply-posts  200  yards  of  gutta  percha  pipe 
(50  yards  2 inches  in  diameter,  the  rest  1 3 inch) 
will  reach  any  part  of  the  farm.  With  some 
crops  the  handling  of  this  would,  perhaps,  be 
difficult. 

The  tank  (somewhat  too  close,  to  the  house) 
is  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  feet  deep.  It  is 
formed,  with  a bravery  more  to  be  admired 
than  imitated,  with  half-brick  sides  and  a 
9-inch  dome,  and  cost  80 1.  Into  this  all  the 
manure  produced  by  the  cattle  will  be  washed, 
and  an  occasional  dead  horse  or  so  will  be 
thrown  in,  “ to  make  the  gruel  thick  and 
slab,”  as  Shakspeare  says.  The  pumps  were 
not  completed  when  we  were  there,  but  we 
went  to  see  them  at  the  maker’s,  in  Kelvedon, 
and  were  gratified  by  finding,  where  they 
certainly  would  not  be  looked  for,  a couple 
of  intelligent  engineers,  Striffler  and  Alger, 
with  a nice  little  steam-engine  at  work,  plying 
their  trade  vigorously.  The  pumps  are  of  four- 
horse  power,  20-inch  stroke,  5-inch  barrel, 
and  will  throw,  at  their  ordinary  speed  of 
I twenty- five  strokes  in  a minute,  49,000  gallons 
i in  ten  hours.  They  could  be  made  for  63/. 

: “ Judging  from  present  appearances  (says  Mr. 

! Mechi),  I shall  expend  600/.  for  the  170  acres, 

: or  about  3/.  12s.  per  acre,  to  cover  the  expense 
: of  the  tank,  pumps,  pipeage,  gutta  percha  hose, 

= and  every  expense  except  the  steam-engine, 

1 which  I have  already.  Possibly  it  would  be 
; safer  to  calculate  generally  on  4/.  to  4/.  5s.  per 
1 acre,  but  much  depends  on  the  neighbour- 

* See  p.  209,  ante  ; aod  rol.  ix. 


hood  of  iron,  price  of  labour,  bricks,  &c. 
A man  and  a stout  lad  to  assist  him  will,  I 
expect,  dispose  of  600  hogsheads  per  diem, 
say  enough  for  ten  acres.  A branch  pipe  of 
two  inches  will  intersect  the  farm-yard,  from 
which  a powerful  jet  will  wash  the  solid  ma- 
nure from  under  the  boards,  and  cause  it  to 
flow  into  the  great  tank.  This  operation  re- 
quires much  water  to  render  fluid  the  jelly- 
like  manure  of  the  ruminating  animals  : as  the 
water  will  be  propelled  by  a greater  force  than 
from  an  ordinary  fire-engine,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  a cleansing  every  corner  will 
receive  about  twice  a week.  The  flies  in  hot 
weather  will  be  in  considerable  danger,  and 
the  heated  roofs  and  buildings  may  be  speedily 
cooled.  The  animals  will,  no  doubt,  get  a 
shower-bath  when  deemed  advisable.  The 
whole  affair  is  amazingly  simple;  in  fact,  is 
represented  by  the  action  of  a fire-engine.” 

Details  on  this  subject,  worth  looking  for, 
will  be  found  in  the  “ Minutes  of  Information  ' 
on  Sewer  Water,”  published  by  the  General 
Board  of  Health. 

The  water  of  a bog  drained  by  the  owner 
gives  30,000  gallons  a day,  and  will  fall  into 
the  tank  to  the  depth  of  12  feet,  which  is  an 
advantage,  provided  always,  however,  that  the 
water  be  fitting.  The  pumps,  by  means  of 
taps,  will  be  enabled  to  distribute  either  liquid 
manure  or  simple  water,  as  may  be  found 
desirable.  The  waste  steam  from  the  engine 
will  enter  the  tank  when  needed  to  hasten 
fermentation.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  we 
should  say,  there  is  a “ mixer,”  in  the  shape 
of  a star  of  pipes  bored  at  the  ends  and  side 
to  admit  of  a hundred  jets  of  water  being 
forced  out  of  them. 

By  the  arrr  ngement  that  we  have  thus 
briefly  describ  .d,  Mr.  Mechi  considers  that 
the  great  cost  by  labour,  wear  and  tear  of 
cart9,  roads,  &c.  in  carting  manure,  will  be 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  treading  and  compres- 
sion of  the  soil  and  waste  of  ammonia.  As- 
suming that  three-horse  power  of  the  engine 
will  be  required,  the  cost  of  a day’s  applica- 
tion on  ten  acres  he  puts  thus, — 


Interest  on  capital  at  7i  per  cent  ....  6s.  Od. 

Engineer’s  pay  for  one  day  (a  youth 

from  the  farm) 1 6 

One  man  in  the  field  1 6 

One  youth  in  ditto  1 0 

Coals  for  engine  3 0 

(This  is,  in  fact,  Is.  more  than  the 
cost,  as  screenings  at  9s.  per  ton 


are  used.) 


13  0 


“ So  that,  in  fact,  Is.  6d.  per  acre  will  more 
than  cover  the  cost  of  applying  1 50  tons  of 
manure  or  water,  on  ten  acres  of  land  ; but  if 
even  it  cost  more,  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances than  mine,  the  expense  is  ridicu- 
lously small  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
cost  and  waste.” 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in- 
terest must  be  allowed  on  the  capital  invested 
all  the  year  round. 

In  explanation  of  the  remark,  that  “the 
manure  will  be  washed  from  under  the  boards,” 
we  must  mention  for  the  information  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  are  not  aware  of  it,  that  all 
the  beasts  at  Tiptree  Hall,  are  kept  upon 
boarded  floors,  consisting  of  battens  3 in.  or 
3j  in.  wide,  and  for  cows  l£  in.  apart : for 
sheep,  the  battens  are  1*  in.  apart : with  less 
space  between  they  cannot  be  kept  clean.  Under 
the  boards  in  each  case,  is  formed  a tank,  in  brick 
and  cement,  2 ft.  deep,  and  this  was  formerly 
cleared  out  about  five  times  in  the  year.  Now, 


however,  it  will  be  washed  out  as  previously 
mentioned.  By  this  mode  of  housing,  no 
straw  is  needed,  and  its  advocates  claim  for  it 
very  successful  results.  Amongst  these  we  do 
enrol  ourselves,  but  we  shall  not  now  enter 
into  a consideration  of  the  questions  it  in- 
volves. We  will  say,  however,  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  that  Mr.  Mechi  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  farmers  and  land- owners,  for  the 
course  of  inquiry  which  he  has  pursued,  and 
the  important  experiments  he  has  intelligently 
made.  We  shall  look  anxiously  for  the  re- 
sult of  his  present  endeavour. 

As  we  have  suggested  above,  the  nature  of 
the  water  used  is  an  important  point.  Two 
French  savans,  Messrs.  Chevandier  and 
Salvetat,  have  lately  recorded  some  experi- 
ments on  a large  scale,  which  show  this  con- 
clusively.* The  problem  they  set  themselves 
to  solve  was — “ Is  the  fertility  of  irrigated 
fields  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  water 
! put  in  action,  which  would  indicate  that  it  is 
especially  due  to  the  action  proper  to  water? 
Is  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  a certain  point,  inde- 
pendent of  these  quantities,  and  belonging  to 
the  presence  of  matters  in  solution  which  the 
water,  acting  as  the  vehicle,  brings  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  ?” 

The  first  year  they  regulated  the  irrigations 
according  to  the  local  customs.  The  field 
watered  by  the  bad  spring  received  255,744 
cubic  metres  of  water  per  hectare,  and  the 
field  watered  by  the  good  spring  164,281  cubic 
metres ; the  weight  of  the  crops  was,  from  the 
first  field,  2,312  kilogrammes  per  hectare,  and 
from  the  second,  7,896  kilogrammes. 

In  the  second  year,  on  the  contrary,  they 
placed  themselves  in  identical  conditions  rela- 
tive to  the  quantities  of  water,  which  were 
126,273  cubic  metres  per  hectare  from  the  bad 
spring,  and  130,311  cubic  metres  from  the 
good  spring.  The  weight  of  the  crop  was 
2,749  kilogrammes  per  hectare  from  the  field 
watered  from  the  bad  spring,  and  10,469 
kilogrammes  from  the  field  which  had  the 
water  of  the  good  spring. 

“ We  thus  see,”  say  they,  “ that  with  equal 
quantities  of  water,  and  in  conditions,  in  other 
respects  perfectly  comparable,  or  even  with 
larger  quantities  of  water  from  the  bad  spring, 
the  crop  of  the  meadow  watered  by  this  spring 
has  only  been  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  produced  under  the  influence  of  water 
from  the  good  spring.  It  is  then  in  the 
quality  of  the  waters,  and  not  in  their  quantity, 
that  we  should  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
very  considerable  differences  in  the  crops.” 

The  gases,  and  the  mineral  or  organic 
matters  dissolved  or  held  in  suspension  in 
these  waters,  were  found  to  be  nearly  similar, 
and  they,  therefore,  only  sought  the  solution 
of  the  problem  in  the  organic  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  waters  of  irrigation.  According 
to  the  centesimal  composition  of  these  matters, 
in  the  two  springs  taken  as  types  in  this  ex- 
tract, oxygen  and  hydrogen  were  found  in  the 
same  proportion.  But  these  matters  were 
more  rich  in  carbon  in  the  bad  spring,  and 
more  rich  in  nitrogen  in  the  good.  The 
nitrogen  of  the  good  spring  was  to  that  of  the 
bad  as  100  is  to  42,  whilst  the  carbon  of  the 
bad  spring  was  to  that  of  the  good  spring  as 
100  is  to  94. 

These  two  proportions  do  not  suffice  to 
explain  the  different  fertilising  powers.  “ But 

* Reported  in  The  Chemiit,  from  the  Comptea  Bendut, 
of  February  1852. 
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if,  instead  of  considering  merely  the  abso- 
lute quantities  either  of  organic  matters  or 
of  nitrogen  contained  in  these  matters,  we 
seek  the  relative  proportions  of  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  which  enter  into  their  composition, 
we  find  that  100  of  carbon  correspond  in  the 
good  spring  to  at  least  1 1 of  nitrogen,  and,  for 
the  bad  spring,  to  4 of  nitrogen  at  the  most, 


the  rate  of  sixty  bushels  per  hour,  and  ground 
barley  to  fine  meal  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels 
per  hour,  besides  grinding  bones,  and  crushing 
flint  stones  and  bricks. 

From  New  York  comes  an  account  of  a 
steam  ploughing-machine  now  being  ex- 
hibited there.  It  is  intended  for  driving 
twelve  ploughs,  and  performing  the  operations 


whence  we  see  that  the  fertilising  properties  of  j of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing  simul- 


our  good  springs  correspond  completely  to  a 
proportion  three  times  stronger  of  nitrogen 
considered  relatively  to  the  carbon.’ 

The  researches  of  M.  Barral,  in  Paris,  prove 
to  us,  that  the  amount  of  fertilising  matter 
conveyed  to  the  soil  by  the  rain,  must  exercise 
a constant  and  most  important  influence  on 
the  vegetation  of  a country.  His  researches 
show  that  in  the  last  six  months  in  the  year, 
the  rain  which  fell  on  a space  of  ground  at  the 
Observatory  at  Paris,  equal  in  area  to  an 
English  acre,  contained,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
7.75  pounds  of  Ammonia. 

36.50  „ Nitric  Acid, 

5.56  ,,  Chlorine. 

12.60  ,,  Lime. 

4.81  „ Magnesia, 


taneously. 

In  conclusion,  we.  would  say,  the  average 
addition  which  putting  a farm  into  an  efficient 
state  for  working  will  make  to  the  cost  of  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land  may  be  called,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  16 1.  per  acre,  or  4Z. 
per  acre  for  drainage;  5Z.  for  buildings  and 
steam-engine;  4 1.  for  irrigation  with  liquid 
manure ; and  say  2 1.  per  acre  for  contingen- 
cies. The  main  question  for  owners  is,  not 
what  a thing  will  cost,  but  what  it  will  pay  ; 
and  if  they  will  consider  what  would  be  a fair 
1 per  centage  on  the  money  spent  (rather  than 
I what  will  be  the  actual  first  outlay),  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  probable  consequent  increase 
in  the  annual  returns,  they  will  be  encouraged 


A writer  in 


The  Critic,  referring  to  these  j Fro^-  Tbe  Per  cintaSe  vie'v  of  exPemJi- 


experiments  recently,  says, — i , ~ , . 

- From  July  to  December,  is  usually  the ; of  the  day,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  un. 
drier  half  of  the  year,  as  well  as  that  in  which  ( derstood  and  acted  on,  will  do  great  things  for 
the  less  fuel  is  consumed,  so  that  we  may  safely  | England, 
double  these  quantities,  in  estimating  the  an  1 


ture  we  look  upon  as  one  of  the  great  features 


nual  supply  per  acre  of  nitrogenous  com-  QN  THE  xqWERS  AND  SPIRES  OF  THE 
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pounds,  gradually  distributed  over  a country 
by  the  rain.  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I 
have  calculated  the  amount  of  the  solid  con- 
stituents of  the  rain,  falling  on  an  area  equal 
in  extent  to  Great  Britain  ; and,  balancing  the 
various  causes  likely  to  lessen  or  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  these  matters,  which  would  so 
fall  on  this  island,  we  may  venture  to  set  the 
one  against  the  other,  and  apply  the  above 
statement  to  our  own  country,  as  the  basis  of 
an  estimate,  which  singularly  manifests  the 
‘power  of  littles,’  as  well  as  the  grand  scale 
on  which  even  the  minutest  of  natural  pheno- 
Thus,  on  the  Parisian  data. 


CHRISTOPHER  WREN. 

No  church  seems  complete  without  a tower 
or  spire.  Wren,  writing  on  this  subject,  ob- 
serves : “ Handsome  spires  or  lanterns,  rising 
in  good  proportion  above  the  neighbouring 
houses  (of  which  I have  given  s . eral  in  the 
city,  of  different  forms)  may  be  . f sufficient 
ornament  to  the  tower,  without ' cat  expense 
for  enriching  the  outward  walls  of  i e churches, 
in  which  plainness  and  duration  ought  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  to  be  studied.  When  a 
parish  is  divided,  I suppose  it  may  be  thought 
sufficient  if  the  mother  church  has  a tower 


mena  proceed. 

the  weights  of  these  fertilising  materials  an-  , enough  for  a good  ring  of  bells,  and  the 
nually  supplied  to  the  so.l  of  this  island  by  the  , chur,.h„s  smaller  tmver8  for  Uv0  or  tIueB 


other  churches  smaller  towers  for  two  or  three 
bells,  because  great  towers  and  lofty  steeples 
are  sometimes  more  than  half  the  charge  of 
the  church.’’ 

The  distinction  between  a spire  and  a lan- 
tern may  be  said  to  depend  on  the  form  and 
, , , t ■ i ■ c outline,  and  more  particularly  on  the  propor- 

The  later  opinions,  entertained  by  Liebig,  of ; tion  „.hioh  each  resl)ectively  beors  t0  the  sup- 

the  superior  value  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  | porting  substructure  or  tower.  In  a spire,  this  J above  the  battlements,  appear  to  overpower 
constituents  of  manures,  i.  e.  the  potash,  soda, 1 proportion  is  about  that  of  equality  : in  a lan-  ! the  resistance  to  their  thrust.  On  the  other 

1 tern,  the  superstructure  is  about  one-half  the  ( hand,  St.  Dunstan’s  stands  easy  and  graceful. 


rain,  amount  to  about 

400.000  tons  of  Ammonia. 

1,850,000  ,,  Nitric  acid. 

279.000  ,,  Chlorine. 

640.000  ,,  Lime. 

244.000  ,,  Magnesia. 


some  of  the  strongest  forms  of  nature.  The 
provision  made  for  carrying  this  spire  is 
excellent. 

The  spire  of  Bow  Church  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a composition  of  varieties,  the  solid  and  the 
open,  the  square  and  the  circular,  the  vertical, 
the  horizontal,  and  the  flowing.  The  solid 
square  tower  and  the  light  circular  spire  with 
its  beautiful  peristyle,  where  the  columns  are 
lost  in  succession,  the  flowing  lines  of  the  open 
arches  above,  the  return  to  columns  on  the 
next  story,  and  the  finish  by  repeating  the  flat- 
forms  of  the  tower,  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  outline,  render  it  a 
masterpiece  of  its  kind,  which  will  probably 
never  be  surpassed. 

St.  Vedast’s  spire,  too,  is  a charming  com- 
position of  varieties  : the  square,  the  concave, 
the  convex,  and  the  square  repeated  in  the 
pyramidal  termination,  give  hard  and  soft 
shadows  most  agreeably  distributed. 

Christchurch  spire  is  a composition  of  light 
work  contrasted  with  solid,  on  the  square  plan 
throughout. 

St.  Antholin’s  spire  is  an  octagonal  com- 
position of  a solid  character,  being  a skilful 
adaptation  of  the  ordinary  Gothic  spire  to  the 
Italian  style. 

The  manner  in  which  the  towers,  supporting 
the  spires,  are  treated  has  great  influence  on 
the  effect  of  the  whole  composition  or  steeple. 
In  the  examples  mentioned  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  apertures,  their  forms  and  pro- 
portions, the  subdivision  by  bands  and  cor- 
nices, and  especially  the  decoration  of  the 
belfry  story,  are  60  arranged  as  to  form  a 
suitable  substructure  to  the  upper  portion  or 
spire. 

Among  the  stone  lanterns,  those  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook;  St.  James’s, Garlick-hill; 
and  St.  Michael  Royal,  are  fine  specimens. 
The  two  first  are  square  in  plan,  and  present 
the  peculiarity  in  their  construction  of  being 
carried  on  domes  springing  from  piers  in  the 
internal  angles  of  the  belfry,  which  piers  are 
built  independent  of  the  walls,  and  transmit 
the  weight  to  the  thicker  work  below. 

The  lantern  of  St.  Michael  Royal  is  octa- 
gonal in  plan,  and  is  supported  on  a dome 
resting  on  deep  corbels  in  the  angles  of  the 
belfry.  In  this  instance,  the  assistance  of 
strong  iron  tie-rods  is  required  to  resist  the 
outward  thrust  of  the  arches  beneath  the  dome. 

The  lantern  of  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  East  is 
a remarkable  production,  both  for  construction 
and  symmetry.  That  of  St.  Nicholas’s,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, almost  the  only  ancient 
example  remaining  since  the  destruction  of  old 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  would  not  be  worthy  of 
mention  if  placed  by  its  side.*  In  St. 
Nicholas’s  the  wide  span  across  the  tower,  and 
the  low  rise  of  the  lantern  and  flying  buttresses 


lime,  magnesia,  and  the  phosphates  and  sul- 
phates of  these  bases,  to  that  of  th?ir  nitroge- 
nous compounds,  derive  much  weight  from 
these  experiments  of  M.  Barral,  which  show 
that  a vast  amount  of  nitrogenous  fertilising 
matter  is  distributed  by  the  rain,  but  none  of 
the  fixed  alkali.” 

This  inquiry,  however,  would  lead  us  too 
far.  We  cannot  expect  our  farmers  generally 
to  attend  to  involved  questions  of  this  sort,  while 
in  so  many  cases  the  simplest  and  best  known 
improvements  are  not  adopted.  On  some 
farms  water  runs  to  waste,  which  might  be  led 
to  turn  a wheel,  and  provide  all  the  motive 
power  required  in  the  establishment.  Every 
means  of  lessening  the  cost  of  production 
should  be  resorted  to.  The  stacks,  for  exam- 
ple, may  be  placed  on  a tramway,  in  such  a 
position  that  they  may  be  pulled  in  for  thrash- 
ing by  the  steam-engine  or  the  mill.  We  hear 
of  a “ Portable  Farm  Produce  Mill,”  made  by 
Mr.  Crosskill,  of  Beverley,  which  promises  to 
be  useful.  At  a private  trial  of  it  near  Chelms- 
ford recently,  the  mill  crushed  oats  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  bushels  per  hour,  and  split  beans  at 


height  of  the  tower  beneath.  The  towers, 
without  the  spire  or  lantern,  will  be  found  to 
vary  from  four  to  five  times  their  breadth  in 
height.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a 
greater  variety  than  Wren  has  exhibited  in  the 
designs  of  his  towers  and  spires,  all  of  which 
are  based  on  principles  distinctly  laid  down  in 
his  writings. 

With  reference  to  the  skill  displayed,  both 
in  the  design  and  in  the  construction,  it  will 
be  seen  that  St.  Bride’s  is  a composition  of 
equalities,  in  which  there  is  a pleasant  succes- 
sion of  vertical  and  horizontal  lines ; beauty 
being  obtained  by  agreeable  repetitions,  and 
not,  as  in  most  of  the  other  instances,  by  har- 
monious varieties.  The  spire,  which  is  formed 
of  a series  of  open  arches  rising  in  succession 
above  each  other,  shows  how  well  Wren  could 
repeat  forms  without  at  the  same  time  render- 
ing them  monotonous.  The  construction  of 
this  spire  materially  differs  from  any  other* 
Italian  or  Gothic.  The  arches  form  vaults  or 
cells  within,  which  are  firmly  bound  together 
by  the  central  spiral  cord  or  staircase,  and 
thus  equally  distribute  the  pressure  over  the 
surface  below,  imitating  in  a beautiful  manner 


* On  the  26th  of  April,  Mr.  Clayton  continued  his  re- 
marks on  the  City  Churches,  at  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  The  following  are  further  extracts  from  his 
paper. 


every  portion  appearing  to  be  at  rest,  and  con- 
veying the  full  impression  of  enduring,  as  an 
undoubted  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  From 
each  angle  of  the  parapet,  but  fairly  within  the 
pinnacles,  rise  the  graceful  flying  buttresses 
which  support  the  lantern.  These  measure 
2 ft.  5 in.  by  1 ft.  8 in.  and  rise  with  the  same 
dimensions  to  the  curve  immediately  below  the 
lantern,  where  they  are  gathered  round  a 
circular  aperture  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter.  The  lan- 
tern externally  is  not  less  than  6 feet  across, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  at  this  point  is  the  most  delicate  part 
of  the  construction.  The  flying  buttresses, 
the  joints  of  which  slightly  radiate  in  the 
upper  part  above  the  battlements,  are  carried 
on  long  flat  corbels  28  feet  deep,  reaching  to 
the  bottom  of  the  belfry  and  to  the  thicker 
walls  of  the  story  below. 

St.  Dunstan’s  is  a remarkable  edifice,  though 
it  cannot  be  praised  for  what  is  called  good 
Gothic  detail,  for  Gothic  was  a style  little  un- 
derstood or  cared  about  in  Wren’s  time:  it 
nevertheless  possesses  so  many  compensating 
qualities,  as  to  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  most  refined  mediaeval  critic.  Wren  has 
been  censured  for  building  in  a style  of  which 
he  was  not  perfect  master : it  must,  however. 


* We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  concurring  in  this 
opinion — Ed. 
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be  recollected  that  he  did  not  adopt  Gothic 
but  in  cases  of  necessity  like  the  present,  and 
that  he  gave  a decided  preference  to  what 
was  considered  a new  and  belter  style. 

With  reference  to  the  construction  of  these 
edifices,  it  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  Wren’s  towers  and  spires  were  built  “ in 
the  most  substantial  and  workmanlike  man- 
ner,” and  to  adapt  the  words  of  modern  speci- 
fications still  further,  “ the  materials  used  were 
the  best  of  their  respective  kinds but  here 
ends  the  similitude.  Wren  put  a different 
construction  on  these  words  from  that  fre- 
quently given  in  the  present  day : with  him 
none  of  the  funds  which  should  be  expended 
in  stability  were  wasted  in  decoration — a fault 
which  is,  perhaps,  mainly  attributable  to  the 
present  defective  state  of  competitions,  with 
which  Wren  was  not  troubled.  The  walls  of 
the  towers  vary  from  five  to  seven  feet  in 
thickness,  and  are  of  solid  masonry,  sometimes 
backed  up  with  brick,  but  generally  with  stone 
of  a rougher  description.  The  stone  is  Port- 
land, the  timber  oak,  and  the  lead  must  have 
weighed  at  least  10  lbs.  to  the  foot  superficial. 
The  floors  in  nearly  all  the  towers  are  carried 
upon  corbels,  a preferable  mode  to  inserting 
the  ends  of  the  beams  in  the  walls,  as  the 
floors  are  more  readily  replaced  when  decayed, 
and  the  walls  are  not  so  liable  to  be  injured  by 
fire  or  strains.  The  towers  have  in  nearly 
every  instance  convenient  access  to  the  belfry 
or  parapet  by  circular  stone  staircases  ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  front  line  of  the 
steps  runs  to  the  centre,  and  not  to  the  face  of 
the  newel,  as  is  usual  in  Gothic  staircases  : 
this  perhaps  occasions  a little  more  work,  but 
gives  a much  better  tread.  The  block  cornices 
and  enriched  parapets,  which  are  so  frequently 
imitated  in  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  me- 
tropolis, were  first  used  by  Wren. 

Wren  observes,  that  spires  were  of  Gothic 
extraction,  to  which,  however,  his  imita'.ions 
have  no  further  resemblance  than  their  pyra- 
midal outlin  . Those  nearest  approaching 
Wren’s  are  me  Lombardic  and  Italian  cam- 
anili,  and  though  Wren  does  not  appear  to 
ave  visited  these  countries,  still  he  was, 
doubtless,  well  aware  of  their  existence  and 
forms  : they  are,  however,  quite  a distinct 
species,  are  of  vast  dimensions,  and  have  dif- 
ferent proportions.  The  earlier  carapanili 
date  from  more  than  1,000  years  before  Wren’s 
time : their  upper  parts  are  divided  into  a 
number  of  equal  stories,  enriched  with  arches, 
and  the  upper  stories  were,  subsequently,  fre- 
quently broken  into  the  octagonal  form,  and 
covered  with  a spire,  from  these  were  de- 
rived the  Norman,  and  afterwards  the  beau- 
tiful Gothic  steeples,  as  at  Boston,  Louth,  and 
Salisbury.  When  the  Gothic  was  exhausted, 
the  Italian  architects  of  the  revival  returned 
pretty  closely,  but  with  greater  refinement,  to 
the  forms  of  the  early  campanili,  though  but 
few,  if  an5f,  of  their  works  can  be  called  spires, 
so  that  it  remained  for  Wren  to  rival  these 
Gothic  edifices,  but  in  the  Roman  style  and 
detail.  It  will  thus  be  seen,  architecture  being 
more  a science  of  growth  than  of  positive  in- 
vention, that  spires  were  first  derived  from 
Roman  architecture  about  1,000  years  ago, 
were  continued  and  perfected  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture during  a space  of  500  years,  and  were 
afterwards  re-transplanted  into  their  original 
style,  in  which  the  genius  of  Wren  has  made 
them  flourish  with  equal  success.  In  a paper 
read  before  the  Institute,  Mr.  I’Anson  observes 
with  respect  to  campanili,  “ Perhaps  there  are 
no  finer  modern  instances  to  be  met  with  than 
the  beautiful  compositions  of  our  countryman, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,”  and  having  paid,  pro- 
bably, more  attention  to  this  subject  than  any 
one,  I can  most  completely  concur  in  Mr. 
I’Anson’s  statement. 

The  great  difference  between  Wren’s  spires 
and  the  revived  Italian  campanili  is,  that  the 
former  have  a lofty  pyramidal  outline,  are. 
divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  stories,  and 
are  enriched  with  open  stages  of  columns  or 
pilasters.  The  columns  used  in  this  elevated 
position  are  differently  treated  than  when 
placed  near  the  ground,  and  the  orders  have  a 
much  bolder  description  of  detail.  To  design 
a spire  in  this  style  requires  a good  knowledge 
of  perspective,  for,  as  Wren  observes,  “ Every-  j 


thing  that  appears  well  in  orthography,  may  I 
not  be  good  in  model,  and  every  thing  that  is  j 
good  in  model,  may  not  be  so  when  built ; | 
but,  this  will  hold  universally  true,  that  what- 
soever is  good  in  perspective,  will  hold  so  in 
the  principal  view’s  ; if  this  caution  only  be  ob- 
served, that  regard  be  had  to  the  distance  of 
the  eye  in  the  principal  stations.” 

With  reference  to  their  composition.  Wren 
also  gives  some  further  valuable  information. 

“ Things  seen  near  at  hand  may  have  small 
and  many  members,  be  well  furnished  with 
ornaments  and  lie  flatter : on  the  contrary,  all 
this  care  is  ridiculous  at  great  distances:  there 
bulky  members,  and  full  projections  casting 
quick  shadows  are  commendable  : small  orna- 
ments at  too  great  distance  serve  only  to  con- 
fuse the  symmetry,  and  to  take  away  the  lustre 
of  the  object  by  darkening  it  by  many  little 
shadows.  There  are  different  reasons  for 
objects  whose  chief  view  is  in  front,  and  for  J 
those  whose  chief  view  is  sideways.” 

In  this  branch  of  design,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Wren  has  had  many  able  followers,  fore- 
most among  whom  stand  his  pupils,  Gibbs 
and  Hawksmoor,  then  Vanbrugh,  Dance, 
Archer,  James,  and  Flitcroft.  Gibbs  built 
St.  Martiu’s-in-the-Fields,  and  St.  Mary’s,  in 
the  Strand ; Hawksmoor,  St.  George’s, 
Bloomsbury,  and  St.  Mary’s.  Woolnoth  ; 
Dance  built  St.  Leonard’s,  Shoreditch;  Archer, 
St.  Philip's,  Birmingham  ; James,  St. George’s, 
Hanover-square;  and  Flitcroft,  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields.  All  these  are  very  beautiful  examples, 
more  especially  the  two  first,  by  Gibbs  and 
Hawksmoor.  Dance,  in  the  spire  at  Shore- 
ditch, has  imitated  the  outline  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  but  on  a smaller  scale;  the  circular 
peristyle  of  columns,  which  is  perhaps  the 
weakest  part  of  the  latter,  being  strengthened 
by  arched  walls  returning  from  the  columns  to 
the  cylinder  within.  The  story  above  has  a 
domed  covering  instead  of  open  flying  but- 
tresses— by  which  it  gains  in  solid  appearance, 
but  loses  in  lightness  and  elegance.  These 
examples  have  all  their  relative  excellence,  but 
taken  as  a whole,,  they  cannot  be  compared  to 
Wren’s  best  examples,  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  St. 
Bride’s,  and  St.  Vedast’s. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper, — 

Mr.  Fowler  stated  that  he  had  examined  closely 
the  spire  of  St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East,  and  could 
confirm  what  Mr.  Clayton  had  said  as  to  the  joints 
of  the  flying  buttresses.  These  were  not  at  right 
angles  to  a tangent  of  the  curve  as  in  ordinary  arch 
work,  but  were  continued  horizontally-  up  to  very 
near  the  conjunction  of  the  four  flying-buttresses; 
so  that  the  higher  or  upper  joint  seemed  to  him 
to  occasion  some  little  weakness.  It  was  of  course 
a balance  of  consideration,  between  the  benefit  to  be 
gained  by  spreading  the  lateral  thrust,  f nd  the 
danger  incurred  by  the  weakness  of  the  stone  at  the 
acute  inner  angle. 

Mr.  C.  Nelson  drew  attention  to  the  campanili, 
or  western  towers  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  but  which  he  had  always  regarded  as 
extremely  beautiful.  By  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy,* 
they  were  quoted  in  disparagement  of  Wren,  but  as 
seen  from  Ludgate  Hill  (and  he  hoped  they  would 
some  day  be  better  seen,  and  the  cathedral  be  thrown 
more  open  to  view);  he  Gould  not  but  regard  them 
as  highly  effective.  The  mode  of  construction  in 
the  domed  part  of  Wren’s  spires  by  the  adoption  of 
horizontal  instead  of  radiating  joints,  recalled  a 
much  more  ancient  employment  of  that  system,  in 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenas  in  Greece, 
which  he  believed  Professor  Donaldson  had  been 
the  first  to  elucidate.  The  staircases  in  the  spires 
of  Bow  and  St.  Bride’s  were  very  interesting  : he  be- 
lieved the  hint  for  the  way  in  which  the  latter  was 
carried,  and  the  strength  afforded  by  it  was  derived 
from  natural  objects, — from,  a study  of  conchology.  I 

A conversation  arising  as  to  lightning  conduc- 
tors,— Mr.  Hesketh  said,  the  present  practice  was 
to  connect  the  lightning  conductor  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  all  the  metal  work  of  the  building,  and 
to  carry  it  down  into  the  earth  ; and  this  might  be  ! 
done  by  connecting  it  with  a water-pipe. 

Mr.  Garling  said,  that  was  the  case  at  St.  Paul’s,  j 
where  the  conductor  was  connected  in  numerous  | 
places  with  the  rain  water-pipes  and  the  lead  work. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  visitor,  stated,  as  the  result  of 
his  examination  of  the  spire  of  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
that  the  lightning  appeared  to  have  struck  the  vane, 

; and  run  down  the  rod  supporting  it;  and  the  mis-  < 
| chief  began  where  that  rod  terminated.  The  current 
! went  from  that  point  to  the  stone  work  in  the  spire, 

I * Dictionnaire  d’ Architecture.  Article,  Clocher.  | 


Which  was  fixed  together  with  very  strong  iron 
cramps  run  with  lead  ; and  in  its  passage  through 
the  stone  from  one  of  these  cramps  to  another,  the 
masonry  was  split  in  a spiral  line  all  round,  hardly 
one  of  the  stones  in  that  line  remaining  entire.  It 
then  made  its  way  to  the  lead  work  of  the  roof,  and 
down  the  metal  pipes  inside  the  pilasters.  As  to 
the  principle  of  lightning  conductors,  it  was  well 
known  that  a bell-wire  would  serve  to  transmit  the 
current ; but  the  danger  was  that  so  much  heat 
might  be  generated  as  would  melt  the  wire ; 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make  the 
conductor  of  sufficient  substance  to  prevent  its 
being  fused.  With  respect  to  the  masonry,  he 
observed  that  Wren  had  used  in  some  of  his 
churches,  as  in  the  porch  of  St.  Bride’s  and  the 
inside  of  St.  Paul’s,  a soft  and  cheap  description  of 
stone,  which  came,  he  believed,  from  Windrush, 
near  Burford,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Portland  stone 
of  Wren's  churches,  and  others,  to  the  year  1740  or 
1750,  was  extremely  coarse  and  full  of  a species  of 
large  oyster-shell.  This  might  be  notieed  in  Hawks- 
moor's Church  (St.  Mary’s  Woolnoth),  Lombard- 
street.  This  kind  of  stone  bad  been  brought  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  where  a 
large  quantity  of  it  still  remained.  This  was  proved 
by  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  family 
whose  ancestors  supplied  the  stone  for  St.  Paul’s 
and  Greenwich  Hospital.  It  was  then  called  best 
bed  stone,  being  the  best  then  known,  and  it  still 
retained  that  name, — although  much  better  stone 
was  now  worked.  The  Portland  stone  now  in  use 
was  introduced  not  long  before  the  time  of  Sir  W. 
Chambers ; and  the  north  front  of  Somerset  House 
would  be  found  to  be  of  a very  superior  kind  of 
stone  to  that  of  Wren’s  time. 


Mr.  Irvine,  visitor,  explained,  from  his  own  ob- 
servation in  drawing  it  for  the  Royal  Academy, 
about  six  months  ago,  the  construction  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  spire  of  Bow  Church,  in  the  masonry  of 
which  (in  the  solid  part  of  the  drum)  pieces  or 
dowels  of  English  oak  were  inserted,  apparently  to 
diminish  the  vibration.  He  felt  sure  they  were 
placed  there  when  the  spire  was  first  erected.  From 
the  want  of  a proper  conductor,  this  spire  was  very- 
liable  to  injury  from  lightning. 


The  following  Table  shotvs  the  Height,  Sfc.  of  the 
principal  Italian  Campanili. 

English  Feet  Proportion 
Height.  of  Height 
to  Base. 

Cremona,  II  Torrazzo 396  — 

Square  part,  two-thirds  of 

whole  height. — 6 

Venice,  S.  Marco. ...  350  — 

Square  part,  two-thirds  of 

whole  height — 6) 

Sienna,  Torre  del  Mangia...  338  — 

Modena,  la  Ghirlandina. . . . 315 — 

Bologna,  Torre  Asinelli....  312 12 

Florence  273  6 

Parma  256  .......  8 

Sienna,  Cathedral. 210 8 

Pisa,  leaning  Tower  (circular)  178 3 

Lucca  177 — 

Bologna,  Torre  Garisendi.  .. . 161 — 

Rome,  Sa  Maria  in  Cosmedin  110  ..  ..  . . 7 

Pisa,  S.  Nicola 109 5 

Heights  of  Western  Toivers  and  Spires  of  some 
Cathedrals. 

Feet. 

Cologne 5L4 

Ulm  . . . 491 

Strasbourg 452 

Fribourg  415 

Antwerp  403-7 

York 195 

Salisbury  4A4 

Old  St.  Paul’s 520 

Vienna  465 


a.d.  1500 

1122—1152 

1420-1518 

1350 


Boston,  Lincoln  (Church)  266 


Norwich  309 

Chichester 300 

Lichfield  252 

Lincoln.. 264 

Canterbury  230 

Gloucester 223 


Lightning  Conduction. — A discovery 
akin  to  that  of  Mr.  G.  Little,  lately  noticed  in 
our  columns,  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Rodger  Brown,  of  Sheffield;  namely,  that 
magnetized  steel  has  pre-eminent  power  to  at- 
tract the  lightning  when  used  in  conductors 
instead  of  the  ordinary  article.  By  this  means, 
and  by  multiplying  the  number  of  points  in 
the  head  of  the  conductor,  its  attractive  power 
is  said  to  be  tripled  in  intensity,  its  influ- 
ence extending  to  some  distance  round  the  spot 
where  it  is  fixed. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Lynn.— St.  Nicholas  Chapel  is  to  be  restored 
with  as  much  expedition  as  the  magnitude  ol 
the  work  will  allow.  The  workmen  are  already 
engaged  on  the  western  portion  of  the  building, 
and  the  services  will  be  held  at  the  chancel 
end,  temporary  sittings  being  arranged  for  that 


P Gloucester. — The  east  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt  has  just 
been  enriched  with  a memorial  window  in 
stained  glass.  It  is  a three-light  decorated 
one,  the  centre  compartment  containing  “ The 
Resurrection  ” and  the  “ Three  Marys  at  the 
Tomb,”  in  niches  and  panel,  surrounded  with 
floreated  and  crocketed  borderings.  On  the 
sides  are  representations  of  “ Christ  bearing  the 
Cross”  and  “Appearing  to  Mary  in  the 
Garden,”  “The  Agony,”  and  “Anointing  the 
Feet.”  The  tracery  is  filled  with  choirs  of 
angels  bearing  scrolls,  musical  instruments, 
&c.  The  upper  panel  contains  “The  Ascen- 
sion of  Our  Blessed  Lord,”  and  at  the  base 
are  the  legends  “ I know  that  My  Redeemer 
livetb,”  and  “ I am  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life.”  The  window  is  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
Worcester.  Two  or  three  other  memorials  are 
proposed  to  be  raised  in  this  church. 

Aberdare. — The  new  Baptist  Chapel  was 
opened  on  4th  inst.  This  meeting-house  is  60 
feet  by  40  feet  within  the  walls,  with  a vestry 
attached  for  school  purposes.  The  design  and 
plan  were  presented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Joseph. 
The  stained-glass  window  in  front  was  painted 
by  Mr.  Eustace  Richards.  The  pulpit  stands 
on  a platform,  and  is  adapted  for  public  meet- 
ings. The  total  cost  of  the  edifice  and  vestry, 
including  gas-fittings,  fence  walls  and  railing 
outside,  contractor’s  extra  charges,  &c.  amounts 
to  1,374/.  15s.  6d.  The  builder  was  the  late 
Mr.  John  Pugh,  who  died  just  as  he  had 
finished  the  building. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Everton,  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  last,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  church  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Raffles 
Brown,  architect.  It  will  be  built  of  U pholland 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  quoins  and  dressings, 
from  the  quarries  of  Messrs.  Randell  and 
Saunders,  at  Corsham-down.  The  church 
will  consist  of  chancel,  with  south  chancel  aisle 
of  two  bays ; nave,  with  engaged  tower  at 
west  end  ; north  and  south  transepts,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  chancel  aisle  of  one  bay, 
containing  theorganand  choir;  south  porch  nnd 
sacristy  at  north-east  end.  The  nave  arcades 
will  consist  of  five  lofty  pointed  arches  of 
Caen  stone  on  moulded  shafts  of  polished 
Drogheda  limestone,  supporting  a clerestory 
pierced  with  triplets ; the  transept  arches  being 
wider  than  the  others,  and  supported  on  double 
columns,  with  carved  and  foliated  caps.  The 
tower  will  open  to  the  nave  with  a lofty  moulded 
arch,  and  will  contain  a gallery,  supported  on 
a screen,  and  lighted  by  a deeply-moulded 
five-light  window,  with  tracery ; the  lower 
portion  of  the  tower  forming  a porch,  entered 
by  a double  doorway,  with  marble  shafts, 
moulded,  carved,  and  crocketed.  The  belfry 
will  show  on  each  6ide  coupled  two  light 
windows,  deeply  recessed,  and  ornamented 
with  the  ballflower  ornament  of  the  period, 
surmounted  by  a parapet  pierced  in  trefoils 
with  crocketed  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  from 
which  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire  terminate 
in  carved  emblems  of  the  evangelists  under 
crocketed  canopies.  The  spire  will  rise  to  a 
total  height  of  147  feet,  and  be  surmounted 
with  a floriated  gilt  cross.  The  roofs  of  the 
church  will  all  be  open  and  of  lofty  pitch, 
stained  and  varnished.  There  will  be  galleries 
in  the  transepts,  and  the  chancel  will  be  seated 
with  carved  stalls.  The  church  will  be  in  the 
late  decorated  period  of  English  architecture, 
with  flowing  tracery.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Hugh  Yates,  of  Everton,  for 
3,928 Z.  inclusive  of  warming  apparatus,  bell, 
gas-fittings,  and  boundary  walls.  The  wood 
work  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  John  Mullen, 
the  carving  by  Mr.  Rossiter.  Mr.  John  Turner 
will  be  clerk  of  works.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion will  be  for  1,260  adults.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  building  the  church  will  be  4,200/. 

Cubbington. — The  chancel  of  the  church  of 


this  place,  according  to  the  Coventry  Herald, 
has  been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Butterfield,  architect.  The  oak  stalls  were 
made  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Stratford.  The  floor  is 
a combination  of  stone  and  encaustic  tiles,  by 
Messrs.  Minton:  a low  wrought  sanctuary  screen 
of  metal,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Skidmore, 
of  Coventry,  crosses  the  chancel,  supplying  the 
place  of  the  old  altar  rails.  The  nave  is  still 
choked  up  with  deal  pews,  rising  halfway  up 
the  massive  Norman  piers ; while,  instead  of 
an  extra  north  aisle,  a gallery  blocks  up  the 
proportions  of  the  tower  arch,  and  an  ugly 
deal  pulpit  offends  the  eye.  Now  that  the 
chancel  has  been  restored,  the  parishioners 
will  surely  not  allow  these  to  remain. 

Ripon. — It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Ripon,  that  some  stained  glass 
should  be  placed  in  the  east  window  of  the 
Cathedral  to  commemorate  the  event  of  the 
creation  of  the  see  of  Ripon.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  approving  of  the  suggestion,  have  now 
in  course  of  execution,  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle, 
a representation,  in  stained  glass,  of  the  commis- 
sion given  by  our  Lord  to  his  apostles  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  with  the  fulfilment 
thereof  historically  depicted  in  other  portions 
of  the  glass,  being  an  appropriate  subject,  as 
they  think,  for  such  a commemorative  window. 
The  window  is  55  feet  in  height,  25  feet  in 
breadth,  of  decorated  structure.  The  total 
cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,200/. 

Shenstone. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  Shenstone,  near  Lichfield,  was  laid 
on  Thursday  week.  The  building  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St. 
Peter,  and  will  be  of  Gothic  architecture  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  with  a nave  and  two 
aisles,  the  former  86  feet  long  by  20  wide,  and 
the  latter  74  feet  by  12.  The  vestry  will 
be  under  the  tower.  Accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  600  persons,  150  free.  The  edi- 
fice will  be  built  of  stone,  a gift  by  Hon.  Fre- 
derick Gough,  the  exterior  being  hammer 
dressed,  with  ribbed  quoins.  The  roof  will  be 
constructed  of  Memel  timber,  and  covered 
with  Staffordshire  tiles.  St.  Peter’s  chapel  is 
part  of  the  same  building,  and  is  intended  as 
an  organ  chapel  and  sittings  for  school  chil- 
dren. The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is 
3,840/.  exclusive  of  tower  above  vestry.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Gibson,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Nesham  and  Locke. 

Heckmondwike.  — A stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  fitted  in  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  of  St.  James,  Heckmondwike,  at  an 
expense  of  about  70 Z.  raised  by  private  sub- 
scription. The  window  is  triple,  18  feet  in 
height,  and  about  10  feet  broad.  In  the  centre 
light  is  represented  the  Holy  Bible,  with  the 
text — “ Search  the  Scriptures,”  & c.  On  one 
side-light  is  the  symbolical  representation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a dove  ; and  on 
the  other  is  the  lamb  as  representative  of  our 
Saviour.  The  groundwork  is  after  a geome- 
trical design,  and  the  bordering  is  flowered. 
The  window  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Swith- 
inbank,  of  Morley,  near  Leeds,  who  had  the 
stained-glass  work  prepared  for  him  by  the  St. 
Helen’s  Glass  Company,  near  Liverpool. 

Slaidburn. — The  foundation-stone  of  St. 
James’s  Church,  at  Dale-head,  the  Easington 
parish  of  Slaidburn,  was  laid  on  Saturday 
week.  Messrs.  Healy  and  Mallinson  are  the 
architects;  Mr.  Newsham  Wilkinson,  the 
contractor.  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  according 
to  the  Preston  Guardian,  has  endowed  the 
church  with  40/.  per  annum  in  freehold  pro- 
perty, and  given  an  acre  of  land  for  site,  and  a 
space  for  burial  ground,  parsonage-house,  and 
school,  if  required.  The  church,  according  to 
the  Blackburn  Standard,  is  to  be  built  of  the 
stone  of  the  district,  which  is  a beautiful  grit. 


Domestic  Use  of  Gas  for  Heating. — 
Mr.  E.  Goddard,  C.E.,  of  Ipswich,  has,  it  is 
said,  constructed  a small  portable  asbestos  gas 
stove,  for  heating  apartments,  of  great  sim- 
plicity as  well  as  portability,  the  apparatus 
being  contained  in  a box  12  inches  by  9 inches, 
and  3^  inches  deep ; also  a protected  gas- 
burner  for  gas  cooking  stoves,  in  which  the 
i holes  are  not  liable  to  be  choked  up. 


BRISTOL  SOCIETY  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  on  Monday,  3rd,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Harford,  president,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  proceedings  by  some  remarks,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  he  often  told 
foreigners  who  came  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  monuments  of  British 
architectural  art,  that  it  was  not  in  a city  of 
brick  and  stucco,  like  London,  they  were  to 
look  for  them  ; for  though  the  metropolis  con- 
tained an  abbey  and  a cathedral,  of  which  the 
nation  might  justly  be  proud,  as  objects  of 
admiration,  still  it  was  only  by  travelling 
throughout  the  kingdom  that  a just  idea  of  its 
architecture  could  be  gained.  There  could  not 
be  a moment’s  question  that  the  highest  poeti- 
cal imagination  was  united  with  the  most  pro- 
found science  in  the  minds  of  those  architects 
who,  from  age  to  age,  produced  fabrics  that 
delighted  and  astonished  the  feelings  of  spec- 
tators from  all  countries.  King’s  College, 
Cambridge,  was  an  illustration  of  this  double 
power  of  imagination  and  science,  and  no  one 
could  look  for  the  first  time  on  its  beautiful 
union  of  simple  and  grand  lines,  its  daring 
span  of  vaulting,  its  rich  and  exquisite  orna- 
ment, and  its  gem-like  windows,  without  being 
overpowered  by  the  inspiration  of  the  place, 
and  awed  by  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  He 
would  not  take  up  their  time  by  enumerating 
other  buildings  of  equal  splendour,  but  would 
just  observe  it  might  be  said  of  architecture 
that  it  never  sank  60  low  as  painting  and 
sculpture  did  during  the  decline  of  art  and 
learning,  and  that  it  first  broke  the  bonds  of 
barbarism  and  soared  aloft  in  excellence  and 
grandeur.  In  proof  of  this  he  would  remind 
them  that  the  date  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
the  pride  of  Lombard  architecture  — for  he 
never  would  allow  any  force  in  the  argument 
that  assigned  to  it  a Grecian  or  ByzaD  me 
origin — its  date  was  1064 — that  w s to  say,  a 
great  part  of  two  centuries  before  Dante  or 
Petrarch  wrote  and  Giotto  painted.  This  was 
a fact  at  once  interesting  and  important. 

The  honorary  secretary  read  a report,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  Btated,  amongst  other 
things,  that 

“An  important  resolution  from  the  body  of 
associates,  relating  to  an  arbitration  clause  in  spe- 
cifications, has  been  received  and  fully  discussed  in 
council,  and  also  at  a large  meeting  of  the  fellows 
and  associates,  and  it  has  been  recommended  for 
general  practice  that  the  clause  admitting  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  arbitrator  in  all  disputed  matters 
connected  with  a contract  shall,  with  the  consent  of 
the  employer,  be  inserted  at  all  times  when  desired 
by  a contractor,  a regulation  which  it  is  thought 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties,  as  it  will 
materially  add  to  the  powers  of  the  architect,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will  protect  the  builder  from 
undue  severity,  and  preserve  the  employer  from  the 
possibility  of  incurring  troublesome  and  expensive 
litigation. 

The  attention  of  the  council  has  been  directed  to 
the  system  of  surveyorships  at  present  existing  in 
this  city,  and  after  a full  discussion  of  the  subject, 
they  have  decided  that  it  is  alike  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  all  members  of  the  society,  and  of  the 
public  generally.  A committee  has  therefore  been 
appointed  to  report  upon  such  steps  as  may  be 
deemed  best  to  procure  a speedy  alteration  of  the 
present  system,  and  obtain  the  appointment  of  one 
thoroughly  efficient  surveyor  for  the  whole  borough, 
who  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  a private  prac- 
tice, or  possess  any  local  professional  interest.  The 
counsel  hope  soon  to  receive  the  report,  and  will 
then  proceed  in  the  matter,  believing  that  the  town 
council  and  the  improvement  committee  will  be  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  change.” 

It  appears  that  the  society  now  consists  of 
fifteen  fellows,  two  graduates,  twenty  students, 
sixty  associates,  one  life  member,  five  cor- 
responding members,  and  twenty-seven  hono- 
rary members,  the  latter  being  artist  members 
of  the  Bristol  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, — making 
a total  of  130  members. 


EDIFICES  IN  MUNICH. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
the  entrance-front  of  an  edifice  erected  from 
the  designs  of  M.  Leo  von  Klenze. 


EDIFICE  IN  MUNICH. M.  Lbo  Von  Klenze,  Architect. 
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CRITICAL  REMARKS  UPON  SOME  OF 
THE  MONUMENTS  AT  VENICE,  AND 
IN  OTHER  PLACES  ON  THE  ROUTE 
THITHER.* 

The  noble  group  of  buildings  which  sur- 
round the  principal  piazza  of  the  city  first  claim 
attention.  Here  the  arts  of  each  successive  era 
are  combined,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they 
mutually  enhance  each  other : the  towering  cam- 
panile forms  as  it  were  a centre  : the  long  and 
level  buildings  of  the  Renaissance  architects 
bound  three  sides  of  the  piazza  and  one  of 
the  piazzetta ; and  opposite  to  these  stand  the 
venerable  palace  of  the  Doges,  and  the  fair 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  Mark.  I shall  be 
excused,  therefore,  for  asking  you  to  turn 
your  back  upon  the  works  of  Sansovino  and 
Scamozzi,  in  order  to  direct  your  attention  to 


seven  semicircular  arches  : of  these  the  centre 
one  is  the  widest  in  span : the  two  on  either  side 
are  next  in  width,  and  correspond  with  each 
other ; and  the  outer  arches  on  either  side  are 
narrow  and  stilted,  and  project  beyond  the 
returns  of  the  vestibule  : the  whole  are  sup- 
ported on  double  ranges  of  columns  of  the 
most  precious  marble, — trophies  of  conquest 
brought  from  the  East  : those  of  the  lower 
range  are  loftier  than  those  above,  which  at  the 
angles  causes  a curious  arrangement,  there 
being  at  those  parts  five  of  the  smaller  columns 
clustered  on  the  spreading  capital  of  the  one 
below. 

The  entrances  themselves  are  deeply  re- 
cessed, so  as  to  produce  a fine  shadow.  The 
proportion  of  this  lower  story  is  very  exqui- 
site, by  the  variation  both  in  the  spans  of  the 


those  of  the  nobler  era  of  the  Republic  of  j arches,  and  in  the  heights  of  the  two  ranges  of 
Venice;  for  these, — thanks  to  the  latent  columns.  The  upper  portion,  which  has  five 
patriotism  of  the  senate,  who  rejected  the  pro-  semi-circular  arches  over  the  five  central  ones 
position  of  Palladio  to  destroy  the  palace  and  below,  seems  hardly  to  rise  sufficiently  above 
to  rebuild  it  in  his  modern  style,  which  if  it  this  vestibule  : the  details,  however,  are  alike 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  should  have  excellent,  excepting  the  pinnacles  and  fringes 
caused  us  to  execrate  his  name, — are  but  little  [ of  foliage  to  the  arches,  which  support  no 
altered,  and  by  their  solemn  grandeur,  undis-  j entablature  : these  being  mostly  of  a later  date, 
turbed  by  the  motley  groups  around,  or  by  the  are  rank  and  coarse  in  design  and  execution. 
Austrian  livery  by  which  they  are  sometimes  j The  domes  are  beautiful  in  form,  and,  though 
desecrated,  involuntarily  recall  to  the  mind  the  small,  I,  for  one,  would  not  wish  them  larger, 
glorious  days  of  the  state  when  its  fleets  as  they  would  otherwise  crush  the  fa9ade,  and 
6wept  the  Adriatic,  and  its  merchant  princes  j detract  from  the  effect  of  the  palace  and  cam- 
were  found  in  honour  in  every  court  of  panile. 


Europe, 

The  church  of  St.  Mark,  now,  but  not 
formerly,  the  cathedral  of  the  city,  displays 
dominant  over  all  the  interpolations  of  sub- 


The interior  being  more  completely  in  one 
style,  possesses,  perhaps,  more  repose  and 
unity  than  the  exterior.  Its  gorgeous,  ^et 
harmonious,  colouring,  is  most  striking. 


The 


sequent  periods  the  forms  of  Eastern  art ; yet  divisions  of  the  aisles  is  generally  by  a range  of 
from  the  fact  of  the  whole  not  having  been  ! columns,  which  bear  an  entablature  and  gallery 


erected  at  one  time,  there  may  be  just  such  an 
apparent  want  of  correctness  and  unity  in  the 
composition  of  its  fa9ade,  as  may  prevent  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  bestow  more  than 
a passing  glance  on  any  building  to  feel  a cer- 
tain dissatisfaction  with  it.  At  least,  I cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  strange  want  of 
taste  which  has  led  several  critics  to  condemn 
it  on  the  score  of  ugliness  : alas  ! eves  they  may 
have,  but  I fear  they  do  not  know  hew  to  see 
with  them.  There  is  throughout  such  an 
evident  manliness  and  daring  in  the  construc- 
tion,— such  an  appropriateness  in  every  portion 
of  the  magnificent  ornament  with  which  it  is 
encrusted, — such  a freedom  from  conventional 
laws,  and  yet  an  implicit  obedience  to  those 
which  would  be  imposed  by  nature, — as  cannot 
fail  to  impress  the  mind  of  any  one  who  should 
examine  it  more  closely ; and  having  myself, 
day  after  day,  for  weeks  in  succession,  sat  in 
the  piazza  before  it,  each  time  that  I gazed 
upon  it,  it  appeared  to  me  more  lovely,  and 
something  fresh  seemed  to  reveal  itself  which 
before  had  escaped  my  notice. 

Time  would  fail  me  were  I to  attempt  even 
to  enumerate  the  various  points  of  interest 
which  its  varied  details  present ; for  no  two 
of  its  capitals  or  carved  ornaments  are  alike  : in 
each  some  feature  seems  to  have  caught  the 
eye  of  the  artist  and  to  have  been  elaborated 


wide  enough  for  a person  to  pass,  but  does  not 
rise  to  the  roof : up  to  the  level  of  this  gallery, 
the  walls  are  encrusted  with  a marble  of  deep 
reddish  tone,  and  above  with  mosaics  on  a 
golden  ground  : the  pavement  is  likewise  of 
mosaics  of  marble.  The  details  are  equally 
fine  with  those  of  the  exterior  : the  few  weeks’ 
study  I was  able  to  bestow  upon  them  seemed 
only  to  reveal  their  infinity. 

I must  now,  however,  pass  to  a description 
of  the  Doge’s  palace,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  type  of  the  purest  Venetian  Gothic 
architecture.  The  plan  of  this  building  is  a 
hollow  square,  of  which  the  sides  towards -the 
sea  and  the  piazzetta  are  supported  on  arcades, 
the  lower  one  having  arches  of  wider  span  than 
that  above : its  columns  are  partly  sunk  into 
the  ground  from  the  accumulation  of  the  soil. 
The  upper  one  has  circular  traceries  between 
the  arch-head,  and  is  a most  noble  feature  : it 
supports  a lofty  wall,  perforated  with  large 
arched  windows  at  intervals,  the  central  one  of 
either  side  being  decorated  with  a rich  frame- 
work of  later  design  than  the  lower  part.  The 
walls  are  chequered  with  rose-coloured  marble. 
The  interior  has  suffered  greatly  from  'fire, 
so  that  none  of  the  original  ceilings  remain, 
which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  court 
within  and  the  giant’s  staircase  are  of  Pal- 
ladian  architecture,  having  a certain  elegance 


by  his  hand,  and  among  them  may  be  found  but  the  eye  may  rove  in  vain  over  their  de- 


the  types  of  almost  the  different  classes  which 
are  prevalent  in  other  countries.  I will,  there- 
fore, remark  only  upon  some  of  the  more 
obvious  arrangements  of  its  architecture. 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  that  of  the  simple 
Greek  cross,  having  a dome  over  the  crux  and 
each  arm,  lighted  by  a row  of  small  semicir- 


tails  for  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  those  of  the 
original  work.  The  capitals  of  the  lower  story 
of  the  exterior  facades  are  by  far  the  finest ; 
but  even  these  are  exceedingly  unequal  in 
merit.  There  may  be  half  a dozen  different 
types  displayed  by  them,  from  which  the  others 
have  been  copied.  These  few,  tof  the  better 


cular  windows,  opening  into  the  lower  part  of  j character,  are,  an  any  opinion,  the  finest  and 
the  cupolas.  The  domes,  apparent  from  the  , most  suitable  capitals  for  .their  .purpose  which 


exterior,  and  which  are  of  elegant  Arabian 
forms,  are  raised  above  those  within,  and 
formed  of  carpentry.  Around  the  arm  of  the 
cross  which  forms  the  nave,  there  is  a spacious 
vestibule  covered  by  shallow  domical  vaults, 
the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  the  sides,  are 
encrusted  with  the  older  mosaics  of  the 
Byzantine  school.  On  the  southern  side, 
towards  the  Piazzetta,  this  vestibule  is  inclosed 
and  occupied  as  the  chapel  of  Zeno  family,  and 
the  Baptistery. 

This  portion  forms  also  an  important  feature 
in  the  fa9ade,  projecting  before  the  body  of 
the  chuich,  which  rises  above  it,  and  having  a 
spacious  gallery  upon  the  top,  it  is  occupied  by 


* See  p.  276,  ante. 


I have  ever  seen,  whether  considered  for  their 
design  or  execution. 

Altogether*  this  class  of  Venetian  Gothic,  of 
which  the  Doge’6  palace  is  the  finest  specimen, 
is  of  a most  noble  and  grand  character,  and 
far  better,  I think,  than  the  ordinary  develop- 
ment of  Lombard  Gothic,  of  which  the  churches 
of  the  Frari,  and  of  St.  Giovanni,  and  St. 
Paolo  in  Venice,  and  St.  Anastasia,  and  other 
churches  in  Verona  are  examples,  although 
doubtless  there  are  many  very  fine  qualities 
and  details  in  these.  But  as  a style,  the  one 
is  broad  and  effective,  the  other  somewhat  poor 
and  flat.  The  first  may  rank  by  the  side  of  the 
best  northern  Gothic,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
France  and  England,  and  in  detail,  perhaps, 
before  it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  it  is 


only  found  in  secular  architecture,  to  which  it 
appears  particularly  applicable,  and  for  which 
reason  it  is  of  great  value,  as  our  Gothic  is  more 
peculiarly  ecclesiastical.  The  other  style,  as 
far  as  I know  it,  I do  not  consider  can  claim  at 
all  the  same  position.  I agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  concerning  it  by  Professor  Willis, 
and  state  this  even  with  the  remembrance  of 
the  tombs  of  Venice  and  Verona.  Some  of 
their  foliage  ornaments  are  certainly  exqui- 
site, and  a few  of  the  effigies  unsurpassed ; 
but  as  compositions  combining  architectural 
and  sculptural  merits,  I should  place  them  in 
rank  beneath  those  of  the  two  Valences  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  Percy  shrine  in 
Beverley  Minster.  I am  told  that  there  are 
finer  works  of  Gothic  than  these  which  I have 
seen,  in  Florence  and  elsewhere  farther  south, 
of  which  I cannot  speak ; but  as  far  as  I can 
judge,  I believe  the  peculiar  value  of  Italian 
Gothic  is,  that  it  shows  how  admirably  it  may 
be  applied  to  any  and  every  purpose,  to  domes- 
tic and  secular  architecture  as  well  as  to  that 
which  is  ecclesiastical. 

1 have  already  far  exceeded  the  limits  I had 
proposed  to  myself,  but  must  before  I conclude 
make  some  brief  remarks  on  others  of  the 
buildings  at  Venice.  That  which  I have  said 
of  the  Doge’s  palaces,  will  generally  apply  to 
those  of  the  same  class,  as  the  Foscari  and 
Giustiniani  and  other  palaces,  whose  grand 
ranges  of  central  traceried  windows  are  so 
effective  : the  windows  with  their  ornamental 
frame wof-k, 'however,  of  their  upper  stories  are 
usually  too  square  and  do  not  finish  well  the 
composition  : in  a few  instances  they  are  pointed, 
-which  is  far  better.  They  seem  also  to  want 
more  important  cornices.  Of  Arabian  archi- 
tecture there  are  some  elegant  and  beautiful 
examples,  with  stilted  semicircular  arches  in 
long  ranges,  and  with  delicate  variations  of 
proportions,  such  as  the  palace  Loredan,  and 
the  Turkish  Caravanserai.  The  arabesques 
with  which  they  are  decorated  are  also  very 
beautiful,  and  small  panels  with  quaint  gro- 
tesque carvings  are  frequently  found  upon  them. 
Of  .the  earlier  Renaissance  school  of  the  Lom- 
:bardi  .there  are  some  very  elegant  structures, 
among  which  I may  particularly  mention  the 
Palace  Corner  Spinelli,  by  the  Grand  Canal, 
for  its  exquisite  proportion.  The  fa9ade  of  the 
Palace  Vendranimi  Calergi,  though  but  a mask 
— as  in  a .greater  or  less  degree,  are  those  of 
most  of  the  later  palaces — is  a good  design  : it 
has  a fine  .-cornice,  but  the  main  divisions  into 
order  are  too  equal  in  height.  The  lateral 
arrangement  is  far  better  in  proportion.  Upon 
these  buildings  some  of  the  details  still  pos- 
sess some  .interest : al -tough  they  have  neither 
the  originality,  fan.  y.,  nor  vigorous  expression 
of  the  earlier  work;  yet  the  porphyry  and 
marble  panels  which  adorn  the  Palaces  Dario 
and  Trevisan,  and  others  of  the  same  date,  are 
veiy  beautiful.  There  are  also  some  elegant 
churches  of  the  Lombardi  school,  e.  g.  S. 
Zacharias,  S.  Maria  dei  Miracoli,  and  the 
Seuola  :di  S.  Marco,  which  are  elegant, 
and  have  rich  semicircular  pediments  with 
acroteria.  Of  the  modern  Italian  founded 
nn  the  revived  classical  there  are  nume- 
rous examples.  By  Sansovino  we  have 
the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  the  Cornaro 
Palace,  now  the  Austrian  Legation,  with  others 
which  possess  to  my  eye  a certain  prettiness 
of  effect  and  elegance  of  proportion,  without 
any  manner  of  dignity,  and  the  details  are  so 
utterly  meaningless  that  they  seem  to  repel 
examination.  The  Palace  Grimani,  now  the 
Post-office,  by  San  Michele,  struck  me  as 
being  far  .more  grand  and  noble  than  any  of 
Sansovino^s  edifices  : indeed,  it  seemed  to  me 
to  be  the  only  work  of  the  school  in  Venice 
which,  from  its  chasteness  and  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  its  own  style,  might  give  some 
pretext  to  its  architect  or  admirers  to  find 
fault  with  the  irregularities  of  the  older  build- 
ings I have  described.  The  works  of  Palladio, 
for  instance,  abound  with  the  misapplication 
of  the  most  important  members,  with  the  mon- 
strosities of  broken  pediments,  columns  on 
stilts,  and  of  constructive  features  used  only 
for  ornament,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  sheer 
prejudice  to  pass  over  such  glaring  errors,  to 
cavil  at  the  license  that  has  been  taken  with 
the  columns  at  the  angles  of  St.  Mark’s 
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Church.  The  greatest  merit  of  the  churches 
of  this  architect  are,  I think,  their  admirable 
grouping  and  outline,  and  suitableness  to 
their  situation  : thus,  the  Church  of  St.  Georgio 
Maggiore  forms  a charming  group,  with  its 
elegant  detached  campanile  : the  arrangement, 
however,  is  a Lombard  design,  the  detail  of 
the  interior  heavy  and  uninteresting.  As  to 
the  Church  of  the  Redentore,  while  one  may 
be  thankful  for  the  dome  in  that  position,  the 
abominable  buttresses  which  jar  upon  the  side, 
on  a closer  approach,  would  be  thought  cause 
enough  for  hanging  an  architect  in  these  days ; 
so  that  really,  since  purity  of  style  cannot  be 
the  boast  of  this  school,  I,  for  one,  am  willing 
to  dispense  with  the  nice  criticism  affected  by 
some,  and  to  give  the  preference  to  the  works 
of  Balthazard  Loughena,  the  Vanbrugh  of 
Venice,  over  those  of  the  masters  I have 
named,  in  many  points;  for  although  the 
character  of  his  detail  is  excessively  crowded 
and  corrupt,  there  is  certainly  a glorious 
richness  of  effect  and  artistlike  conception 
in  his  buildings.  How  sadly  would  be  missed 
the  exquisite  group  of  St.  Marie  de  la  Salute 
from  every  point  of  view  which  it  adorns 
at  present.  The  Tesaro  Palace  is  likewise 
a noble  and  majestic  pile,  and  by  its  gor- 
geous and  palatial  appearance,  it  surpasses  all 
others  upon  the  Canal.  The  Palace  Rezzonico, 
is  also  very  rich  and  effective,  and  the  contrast 
between  it  and  the  Cornaro  Palace,  by  Sanso- 
vino, nearly  opposite  to  it,  is  not  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter.  John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

The  present  exhibition,  although  not  re- 
markable for  “ leading”  pictures,  must  be 
regarded  as  affording  a very  satisfactory  indi- 
cation of  the  general  advance  of  the  British 
School  of  Art.  One  of  the  finest  works  in 
the  collection  is  unquestionably  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward’s  picture,  “ Charlotte  Corday  going  to 
Execution  ” (316),  which  is  painted  with  a 
power  and  force  rarely  equalled.  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  form  pro- 
minent parts  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Ward,  while 
he  departs  from  the  beaten  track  in  search  of 
subjects,  has,  nevertheless,  the  skill  and  judg- 
ment to  select  those  which  appeal  to  and  are 
recognised  by  a large  class  of  persons.  Mr. 
Roberts’s  three  pictures,  all  purchased  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Cubitt,  “ Venice”  (34) ; “ Antwerp” 
(69);  and  (371)  “ Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen,  Vienna,”  are  admirable  produc- 
tions. The  effect  of  space  and  careful  detail 
produced  by  comparatively  trifling  work  in  the 
interior  of  the  church  at  Vienna,  is  quite  mar- 
vellous. In  Mr.  Frith’s  (No.  336)  “ Pope 
makes  love  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,” 
we  should  have  preferred  a laugh  less  hoyden- 
ish  on  the  part  of  Lady  Mary:  she  laughed, 
but  it  was,  doubtless,  the  laugh  of  a lady. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  complete 
pictures  in  the  gallery. 

Mr.  Stanfield’s  paintings  this  year  are  won- 
derfully refined  and  elegant.  We  should  espe- 
cially mention  48,  “ The  Bay  of  Bake,  from 
the  Lake  Avernus.” 

Mr.  Maclise’s  “ Alfred  in  the  Tent  of 
Gntbrum  the  Dane”  (122),  although  remark- 
able for  fine  drawing  and  elaborate  composi- 
tion, is  less  satisfactory  than  the  works  of  this 
excellent  artist  usually  are.  It  is  wanting  in 
unity — the  eye  wanders  from  one  end  of  the 
canvas  to  the  other  uncertain  where  to  stay. 
A large  painting  opposite  to  this,  by  Mr.  Lucy, 
“ The  Parting  of  Lord  and  Lady  Russell”  (14), 
affords  a contract  in  this  respect  to  Mr.  Mac- 
lise’s. The  spectator  is  at  once  led  up  to  the 
heads  of  the  two  figures  in  the  picture,  and 
finds  there,  with  a very  satisfactory  result  on 
the  mind,  the  point  and  purpose  of  the  picture. 
Mr.  Lucy  deserves  applause  for  this  painting. 
107,  “ Beech-trees  and  Fern,”  by  M.  Anthony, 
is  singularly  well  painted,  especially  the  lower 
part  of  the  picture,  but  the  subject  does  not 
justify  so  large  a canvas.  1 7 1 , “The  Marquis 
of  Saluce  marries  Griselda,”  by  C.  W.  Cope, 
R.A.  is  a picture  of  worth.  Rankley’s  “ Eu- 
gene Aram”  (298),  also  calls  for  mention. 
“ Florinde,”  by  Winterhalter  (285),  has  merits 
of  a high  order,  but  is  artificial  in  tone.  Mr. 


Lance  has  a more  ambitious  picture  than  usual, 
entitled  “ The  Seneschal  ” (227),  a figure  of  full 
size,  in  a gown,  standing  amidst  plate  and  fruit 
of  most  tempting  aspect.  It  is  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Rubens,  and  is  a fine  work.  Mr.  E. 
W.  Cooke’s  view  of  the  Doge’s  Palace,  Venice, 
No.  405,  is  a marvellously  minute  piece  of  de- 
piction. '‘Laura  in  Avignon”  (448),  by  Mr. 
Cave  Thomas,  will  repay  a close  examination. 

Some  of  the  Academicians  and  Associates 
who  exhibit  are  under  their  own  mark.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Messrs.  Creswick,  Lee,  and 
Sidney  Cooper,  whose  landscapes  well  main- 
tain for  them  their  position.  Neverthe- 
less, good  landscapes  do  not  preponderate  in 
the  present  exhibition.  Amongst  the  finest 
must  be  mentioned  “The  Timber  Waggon,” 
by  J.  Linnell;  and  “The  Disobedient  Pro- 
phet,” by  the  same  artist.  The  earnestness 
and  power  of  Mr.  Millais  are  shown  in  478, 
“A  Huguenot  refusing  to  wear  the  Roman 
Catholic  Badge,”  still  marred  by  adherence  to 
an  unsound  theory.  The  **  Ophelia,”  by  the 
same  artist  (556),  though  displaying  much 
cleverness,  is  misnamed. 

Mr.  Solomon  and  Mr.  H.  O’Neil  both  show 
an  advance  on  their  works  of  last  year.  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  R.A.  has  some  admirable  portraits, 
and  a fancy  piece,  “ A Lady  in  the  Modern 
Greek  Costume.”  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight  is  very 
strong  this  season.  We  should  particularly 
mention,  though  less  important  than  others,  a 
portrait  of  “A  Student,”  without  a name  (578). 
His  likeness  of  Professor  Donaldson  is  not 
satisfactory  about  the  mouth. 

The  holder  of  the  200/.  prize,  in  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sibthorp,  has 
selected  No.  148,  “Our  Saviour  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria,”  by  G.  Cornicelius,  of 
Munich.  We  understand  that  of  twenty  pic- 
tures selected  by  the  rev.  gentleman  as  meeting 
his  views,  this  was  the  only  one  he  found 
obtainable. 


CHISWICK  GARDENS— KEW— MAY- 
STROLLS. 

If  any  prompting  were  necessary,  we  should 
tell  the  Londoners  by  all  means  to  maintain 
the  Horticultural  Society  in  efficiency  and 
strength,  if  it  were  only  because  it  provides  the 
pent-in  and  ill-ventilated  townsman  with  the 
means  for  a pleasant  interview  with  Nature  in 
her  best  attire,  and  coaxes  many  to  enjoy  and 
benefit  by  a gulp  of  fresh  air,  who  get  very 
little  of  it  otherwise — thanks  to  sewers  and 
graveyards.  It  is  not  often  they  have  so  fine 
a day  for  their  first  show,  as  Saturday  last. 
The  visitors  were  not  very  numerous,  but  the 
gardens  looked  the  better  for  being  less 
crowded,  and  the  flowers  were  magnificent : 
such  wonderful  orchids,  marvellous  azaleas, 
and  exquisite  roses,  according  to  their  owners, 
have  been  never  seen.  One  of  the  roses  had  a 
name  that  took  all  by  storm  : so  suggestive,” 
said  some  of  the  pretty  flutterers  : — Souvenir 
<Tun  Ami.  It  was  a large  loose-leafed,  white 
one,  tinged  with  yellow.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  would  not  have  our  souvenir 
“tinged  with  yellow.;”  but  let  that  pass.  There 
are  to  be  other  meetings  on  the  12th  of  June, 
and  the  10th  of  July. 

Kew  Gardens  (another  boon)  are  now,  and 
will  be  for  a time,  open  to  the  public,  every 
day  except  Sunday.  Of  what  may  be  seen  there 
we  have  before  now  spoken. 

On  May-day,  pleasant  May-day,  we  found 
ourselves  floating  on  the  quiet  Thames  from 
Maidenhead  towards  Marlow,  under  the  walls 
of  Cliefden,  lately  rebuilt  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry. 
Short  as  the  distance  is  from  London,  the  change 
is  surprising.  Hills  covered  with  verdure,  noble 
trees,  the  solitude  of  the  lakes.  How  won- 
derful is  the  power  of  Nature’s  chemistry ! 
evolving  from  earth,  air,  and  water,  such 
varieties  of  wood,  of  form,  of  colour — poison 
and  food, — and  always  varied  ; always  beau- 
tiful. Regularity  and  order  are  the  governing 
principles;  good  the  leading  motive. 

May-day  was  in  earlier  times  a festival  with 
all  classes  in  England,  and  they  went  out  into 
the  green  woods  to  forget  for  a time  the  cares 
of  the  striving  world.  The  reader  of  “ Strype  ” 
will  remember  how  that  Henry  VIII.  went 
forth  to  Shooter’s  Hill  “a-maying,”  with  a 


large  retinue.  The  Roman  women,  in  classic 
times,  sacrificed  to  the  “ Good  Goddess,”  or 
the  Earth,  on  this  day.  But,  pardon  us,  good 
reader,  and  (hard- worker,  careful  plodder 
though  you  may  be)  do  not  think  an  afternoon 
spent  in  the  woods  wasted:  do  not  think  we 
leave  our  province  when  we  venture  to  talk  to 
you  about  green  fields  and  flowers,  and  plea- 
sant breezes.  Snatch  as  many  of  such  gleams 
of  sunshine  as  fall  within  your  power  ; keep  up 
your  acquaintance  with  nature  ; remain  young 
as  long  as  you  are  able ; and  be  in  no  hurry  to 
lose  the  zest  for  innocent  pleasures.  To  those 
who  grumblinglv  object,  we  should  he  tempted 
to  say,  with  Diogenes,  “ Stand  out  of  the  light : 
you  keep  the  sun  from  me.” 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND— PUBLIC 
DINNERS. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  excellent  in- 
stitution, was  presided  over  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
was  attended  in  consequence,  probably,  by  a 
larger  number  of  the  leading  artists  than  usual. 
The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  institution 
consisted  of  two  separate  and  distinct  branches, 
the  annuity  fund  and  the  benevolent  fund. 
The  former  was  raised  and  wholly  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  its  members  for  their 
own  relief  in  sickness  or  superannuation.  The 
benevolent  fund  was  raised  and  supported  by 
the  donations  and  subscriptions  of  t'he  patrons 
of  the  fine  arts,  for  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  annuity 
fund. 

The  most  interesting  statement  made,  was 
the  announcement,  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent, that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
with  respect  to  the  “varnishing  days,”  feeling 
the  injustice  of  allowing  the  members  of  their 
own  body  to  touch  their  works  on  the  walls, 
and  not  the  general  exhibitors,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  admit  all,  bad  resolved  to  dis- 
continue the  privilege.  The  president  said  the 
extraordinary  use  made  of  these  days  by  the 
late  Mr.  Turner  had  alone  prevented  an  aban- 
donment of  the  objectionable  custom  daring 
his  life. 

We  would  give,  a hint  to  the  new  proprietors 
of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern  to  bring  a little 
taste  other  than  gastronomic  to  bear  on  their 
dinners.  At  an  artists’  dinner  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  so  near  Covent  Garden,  could 
they  put  nothing  better  upon  the  table  than  a 
bunch  or  two  of  miserable  worn-out  artificial 
flowers?  At  the  Literary  Fund  dinner,  too,  at 
the  same  place,  on  the  12th,  ably  presided 
over  by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  there 
was  the  same  utter  want  of  art.  If  the  pro- 
prietors would  turn  their  attention  to  this,  we 
undertake  to  say  they  would  find  their  advan- 
tage in  it.  


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

On  Wednesday,  May  I2ch,  Mr.  Briggs  of 
King’s  Newton,  Derbyshire,  communicated  an 
account  of  the  remains  of  apparently  an  eccle- 
siastical building,  of  some  considerable  im- 
portance, in  the  village  of  Staunton,  called  St. 
Bride’s,  about  one  mile  and  a half  from  Calk 
Abbey,  and  five  from  Repton.  The  paper  was 
accompanied  by  drawings  of  sculpture  and 
other  antiquities  discovered  on  the  spot..  Mr, 
Briggs  expressed  his  belief,  that  this  establish- 
ment has  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  pre- 
vious antiquaries  and  topographers,  and  his 
surprise  that  no  document  has  been  met  with 
which  in  any  way  tended  to  elucidate  its 
history. 

Mr.  Black  exhibited  a large  collection  of 
rubbings  from  brasses,  in  Northamptonshire, 
made  by  Mr.  Baker,  the  historian  of  the 
County.  The  originals  of  many  have  now 
disappeared.  Mr.  Calder  Marshal],  R.A.  ex- 
hibited a palimpsest  seal  found  at  Oxford, 
originally  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  Oliveira  exhibited  several  fine  carvings 
in  ivory,  and  other  works  of  art  in  pilever  and 
needlework,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Lisoon.  The  meeting  then  commenced 
the  discussion  previously  announced,  respect- 
ing the  crypt  at  Gerrard’s  Hall.  Mr.  White 
introduced  the  subject  by  reading  the  brief 
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and  imperfect  notices  of  the  Hall  contained  in 
Stowe,  Maitland,  and  other  writers,  and  then 
proceeded  to  explain  the  drawings  of  the 
plans  and  details  made  for  the  Association, 
particularly  a beautiful  drawing  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie.  Mr.  Black,  Mr.  Planche,  Mr. 
Duesbury,  and  Mr.  Gould  stated  their 
opinions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name, 
which  is  said  by  Stowe  to  have  been  a cor- 
ruption of  Gisor’s  Hall,  but  the  fact  of  a Ger- 
rard  Batt  having  been  mayor  of  London  at  the 
time  Gisor  was  sheriff,  was  considered  by 
some  members  a refutation  of  that  assertion. 
Mr.  Lott  reported  the  success  of  his  exertions 
to  preserve  the  crypt,  by  removing  it  bodily  to 
another  site,  as  mentioned  at  the  last  meeting. 
He  had  induced  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
to  recommend  his  plan  for  adoption  to  the  Im- 
provement Committee,  and  at  all  events  he 
had  delayed  the  destruction  of  the  building,  if 
he  had  not  completely  averted  it. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

In  a paper  lately  read  before  the  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  B.  Poole  proposed  various 
measures  for  the  economisation  of  our  railway 
system  throughout  the  country.  The  first  of  his 
proposals  is  that  the  whole  of  the  railways  in 
Great  Britain  should  be  worked  in  four  divi- 
sions, or  amalgamations.  The  North  W estern, 
Great  Northern,  Great  Western,  and  South- 
Eastern  and  Western ; the  apportionments  of 
territory  to  be  arranged  by  the  uninterested 
companies.  Second.  The  companies  to  re- 
serve in.  their  own  hands  the  maintenance  of 
way,  instead  of  paying  contractors.  Third.  To 
manufacture  their  own  rails,  chairs,  and  spikes. 
Fourth.  The  whole  rolling  stock  in  the  king- 
dom to  be  amalgamated,  and  made  common  to 
all  lines,  each  division  contributing  to  main- 
tenance, according  to  its  traffic.  Various  other 
measures  are  recommended,  among  which  are — 
Tenth.  By  the  manufacture  of  gas  at  the  large 
stations,  a saving  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
might  be  effected.  Eleventh.  The  application 
of  steam,  where  practicable,  at  stations,  to 
supersede  horse  or  manual  labour.  Thirteenth. 
All  brass-work  to  be  painted  over,  to  save  the 
expense  of  polishing.  Fifteenth.  Exclusive 
use  of  two  or  more  wires  of  the  telegraph,  not 
only  for  the  transmission  of  ordinary  messages, 
but  to  ascertain  each  morning  the  exact  posi- 
tion of  the  rolling  stock  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  conduct  its  distribution  with  economy 
and  despatch.  The  paper  concluded  with  a 
proposal  for  a general  classification  of  trains, 
separating  each  class,  and  running  them  at 

different  speeds,  whenever  practicable. Mr. 

Henson,  of  the  London  and  North-Western, 
has  patented  a mode  of  construction  for  rails, 
by  which  greater  stability,  with  an  equal 
amount  of  elasticity,  is  said  to  be  given,  and  a 
saving  caused  of  the  serious  expense  on  the 
old  system  of  laying  the  rails  on  rigid  bearings, 
as  well  as  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  injury  to 
locomotive  and  rolling  stock.  This  rail  is  of  a 
conical  form,  expanding  at  the  base.  In  place 
of  going  crosswise,  like  a bar-bridge,  from  one 
sleeper  to  another,  Mr.  Henson’s  rail  is  sup- 
ported throughout  its  length  upon  a longitu- 
dinal sleeper,  connected  at  intervals  by  wrought- 
iron  tie-rods  on  transverse  timbers.  The  ad- 
vantages of  Mr.  Henson’s  invention  are  de- 
scribed to  be  “ fewness  of  parts,  great 
reduction  in  cost  of  maintenance,  and  un- 
questionable safety  to  passengers.” 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  is  670 
miles  in  length,  and  for  the  completion  of 
which  Congress  has  donated  an  aggregate  of 
2,572,800  acres  of  land  to  a company  at  New 
York,  composed  of  some  of  the  first  men  in 
the  Union,  is  progressing  in  a satisfactory 
manner:  150  miles  will  shortly  be  completed, 
and  the  entire  line  will  be  finished  within  four 
years.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  the  cost  of  con- 
struction by  the  issue  of  bonds,  bearing  6 per 
cent,  interest,  payable  in  1875.  Part”of  the 
iron  for  this  road  is  now  being  manufactured 
in  South  Wales,  and  upwards  of  30,000  tons 
have  altogether  been  agreed  for,  15,000  tons 
of  which  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Neal, 
the  vice-president  of  the  company,  from  an 
eminent  London  firm.  The  port  of  Chicago, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  forms  the  north-eastern 


terminus  of  this  great  enterprise,  and  already 
boasts  a tonnage  equal  to  Glasgow ; while  the 
port  of  Cairo,  near  the  junction  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Ohio  Rivers,  is  already  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  importance  to  our  Bristol,  and  con- 
stitutes the  south-western  boundary  of  the 

railway. “ We  learn,”  says  the  Morning 

Herald,  “that  active  parties  are  engaged  in 
reviving  a scheme,  projected  some  year3  ago, 
namely,  a line  of  railway  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Aberystwith ; and  it  is  stated  to  be  also  pro- 
bable that  the  country  from  Shrewsbury  to 
Crewe  will  be  similarly  occupied.  We  are  in- 
formed, though  we  do  not  believe,  that  the 
latter  will  be  promoted  by  the  London  and 
North  Western  Company,  as  a competing  line 
to  the  Shrewsbury  and  Chester.” It  is  pro- 

posed to  provide  locomotive  drivers  with  a 
looking-glass,  by  means  of  which,  while  look- 
ing, as  they  must  do,  straight  a-head,  they 
might  at  a glance  see  if  anything  were  wrong 
with  the  train,  by  signal  from  the  guard,  or 
otherwise.  This  is  not  a new  suggestion, 
however,  and  we  doubt  there  are  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  its  practical  adoption,  such  as 
steam,  for  instance,  and  soot,  which  might 
obscure  the  face  of  a mirror  precisely  at  the 

moment  it  was  wanted. An  ingenious  plan 

of  a self-adjusting  train-signal,  to  be  applied  to 
each  carriage,  and  linked,  by  help  of  what  is 
called  pin  and  star  clutch  boxes,  projecting  as 
the  buffers  do,  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Ii. 
Dircks,  of  Moorgate-street.  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  inventor,  however,  in  thinking  that 
the  application  of  such  an  apparatus  to  car- 
riages, so  as  to  allow  passengers  to  give 
an  alarm  whenever  nervish  fear,  or  juvenile 
mischief,  as  well  as  real  danger  might  prompt, 
would  be  an  “ advantage,”  unless,  indeed,  or 
until,  some  means  be  arranged  of  allowing  the 
guard  so  signalled  to  traverse  the  train  and  to 
ascertain  personally  the  cause  or  pretence  of 
alarm,  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  alarmist. 
A narrow  gangway  or  beat  might  surely  be 
invented  for  this  purpose  so  as  to  secure  some- 
what greater  safety  to  the  guard  than  by 
crawling  along  the  tops  of  the  carriages,  which 
has  actually  been  not  unfrequently  done  in 
cases  where  imminent  peril  was  thus  alone 
obviated  at  the  double  risk  of  the  adventurer’s 
life,  as  in  one  instance  where  both  driver  and 
assistant  were  lying  insensible  on  the  engine 
from  previous  drinking  combined  with  rapid 
transit,  while  the  train,  full  of  passengers,  was 
flying  straight  a-head  at  the  rate  of  50  miles 
an  hour ! 


DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

Tiie  subscription  list  for  the  erection  of  a 
testimonial  to  the  late  Thomas  Moore,  is  rapidly 
filling,  and  the  Earl  of  Charlemont  (who  is 
chairman  of  the  committee)  has  given  his 
mansion  in  Rutland-square  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business,  and  in  other  respects  has 
taken  a lively  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
The  sum  likely  to  be  realised,  not  only  in  Ire- 
land, but  throughout  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Continent,  will  be  ample  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a monument,  which  (“if  judicious 
artistic  taste  be  displayed  ”)  may  prove  a credit 
to  the  country. 

Mr.  Beardwood,  builder,  has  been  declared 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  of  St.  Catherine,  at  Dublin, 
(lately  described  by  us)  at  6, 5001. 

The  new  Town-hall,  at  Queenstown,  will  be 
opened  on  the  27th  May. 

The  dimensions  of  the  new  Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Ballinasloe,  are  130  feet  by  60  feet, 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  chancel  and 
lateral  chapels ; bell  tower,  at  west  end  of 
nave,  under  which  is  the  baptistery.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  Gothic. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  Dr.  Sinnott 
testimonial,  which  consists  of  a school-house 
for  the  children  of  the  poor,  has  been  laid  at 
Upper  George’s-street,  Wexford. 

Alterations  and  improvements  have  been 
made  to  the  town  of  Gort  church,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Festus  Kelly,  architect. 

The  first  stone  of  the  Grand  Stand  House, 
at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  has  been  laid  by 
his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  The 
plans  were  furnished  some  time  since  by  Mr. 
Sancton  Wood,  architect. 


The  erection  of  an  Athenceum  at  Belfast  is 
in  contemplation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect,  has  been  instructed 
to  prepare  the  requisite  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed convent  and  schools  for  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  at  Ballinrobe,  county  Mayo.  The  ex- 
penditure will  probably  be  3,000L 

A new  church  is  to  be  erected  at  Nappagh, 
county  Mayo,  according  to  the  drawings  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners’  architect. 

Extensive  alterations  and  improvements  to 
the  Waterford  Cathedral,  are  contemplated. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  has 
subscribed'  100L  to  the  Munster  Exhibition, 
which  will  be  opened  in  state,  on  the  10th 
June,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Corporation  of  Dublin  have  disposed 
of  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  build- 
ings in  Winetavern-street,  to  Mr.  Meade, 
builder,  and  not  to  Mr.  Roberts,  as  we  were 
misinformed,  and  the  adoption  of  whose  tender 
was  stated  in  a previous  number. 

The  committee  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry have  lately  made  extensive  additions 
to  their  establishment.  Mr.  George  Papworth, 
architect ; Mr.  O’Brien,  builder. 

The  Dominican  Friars  intend  having  a new 
church  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  Dub- 
lin Penitents’  Retreat,  in  Dominick-street, 
Dublin.  The  expenditure,  which  is  being 
raised  by  subscription,  will  probably  be  8,000/. 


HARFLEUR. 

There  is  hardly  any  town  in  France  which 
has  experienced  greater  vicissitudes  than 
Harfleur.  In  the  time  of  our  Henry  Y.  it 
was  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
holding  much  the  same  position  that  Havre 
does  at  the  present  time.  Its  commerce  was 
great : ships  from  its  own  port  traded  beyond 
the  tropics;  and,  in  return,  vessels  of  all 
nations  were  to  be  seen  floating  in  its  basins. 
At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  it  was  of  so 
much  importance  that  its  extensive  fortifica- 
tions enabled  it  to  endure  a siege  of  forty  days; 
and  when  it  was  at  length  taken,  the  king, 
delighted  with  his  success,  “ vowed  to  erect  a 
temple  to  God  on  the  site  of  the  humble 
church  of  Harfleur.”  But  all  this  prosperity 
has  vanished  : the  waters  have  receded  before 
the  vast  accumulation  of  sand  washed  in  con- 
tinually by  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  its 
ships,  thus  denied  all  access,  gradually  carried 
their  wealth  elsewhere.  And  now,  as  the 
traveller  approaches  the  place,  he  looks  in 
vain  for  the  roads  where  the  navy  of  Henry  V. 
rode  triumphant,  or  for  the  maritime  town 
which  Monstrelet  called  “ le  souverain  port  de 
Normandie:”  in  its  place  he  will  find  a small 
inland  town,  hardly  better  than  a village, 
without  a harbour,  and  without  fortifications, 
with  rich  pastures  in  the  room  of  docks,  on 
which  sheep  graze,  where  once  ships  floated. 
The  only  monument  of  its  departed  glory  is 
the  church,  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
illustration. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  building  was 
erected  by  Henry  V.  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tory; but  this  cannot  be  the  case,  as  the  east 
end  of  the  church  has  work  of  a much  earlier 
date,  particularly  some  fine  windows  now 
blocked  up,  which  are  of  the  13th  century. 
The  tower  and  north  aisle  were  probably  built 
in  the  time  of  that  monarch,  and  these  por- 
tions of  the  building  are  deserving  of  attentive 
examination,  and  these  only  : the  remaining 
portions  are  in  a wretched  condition ; the 
walls  despoiled  of  their  fine  windows,  parapets, 
and  pinnacles,  while  the  south  aisle  has  been 
rebuilt  in  a style  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  a name,  but  which  is  totally  at  vari- 
ance with  the  original  work.  The  flamboyant 
window,  shown  in  our  drawing,  has  lately 
been  restored,  but  by  some  accident  the  mul- 
lions  are  out  of  the  perpendicular.  The  very 
beautiful  north  porch  is  well  known  through 
an  illustration  in  the  “ Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture.” 

Near  the  church  there  is  a fine  specimen  of 
a timber  house,  which  appears  to  be  of  the 
fifteenth  century ; and  in  some  neighbouring 
pleasure  grounds  stands  an  Italian  villa, 
which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  undergoing 
a careful  restoration. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES.  [sums  already  voted  by  Parliament,  12,000/., 

Southampton. — The  new  Corn  Exchange  and  total,  87,000/.  Expense  on  account  of  pre- 
Chamber  df  Commerce,  are  to  be  erected  on  ! sent  harbour,  &c.,  2,396/.  Grand  total, 
the  site  of  the  old  Custom-hou6e,  on  the  89,396/.” 

Town  Quay,  and  facing  the  harbour.  The  Birkenhead. — According  to  one  of  the  local 

lower  part  of  the  front  is  to  be  stuccoed  with  commissioners,  the  Gas  and  Water  Company 
Portland  cement,  and  rusticated  ; the  upper  had  made  a show  of  liberality  by  reducing  the 
part  faced  with  white  bricks.  The  cornices  price  of  gas  lOd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  but,  to 
and  dressing,  balustrade,  &c.  to  be  also  exe-  the  great  mortification  of  the  ratepayers,  it  was 
cuted  in  Portland  cement.  The  whole  of  the  found  that  a larger  sum  than  the  amount  of 
area  on  ground-floor  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  reduction  in  gas  was  charged  by  an  in- 
the  Corn  Exchange,  having  a staircase  pro-  ! crease  in  the  price  of  water, 
vided,  leading  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  HiTOrpoo/.-Consitlerable  sensation  has  been 
above.  Additional  light  will  be  obtained  by  created  in  Liverpool  by  the  publication  of  a 
means  of  a large  lantern,  to  be  provided  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Holm,  a member  of  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  floor  is  to  be  town  council,  at  present  travelling  on  the  Con- 
paved  with  Staffordshire  blue  and  red  paving  tinent,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  catas- 
tiles,  laid  on  concrete.  The  cost  of  the  build-  trophe  at  Turin,  in  the  explosion  of  the  der 
ing  will  be  between  a thousand  and  eleven  magazine  of  the  Place  Pnllone.  by  the  side  of 
hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  the  materials  the  Dora,  and  showing  that  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  old  building.  Messrs.  Hinves  and  will  always  exist  in  Liverpool  of  a similar 
Bedborough  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  Ball  catastrophe,  not  only  at  the  {.resent  magazines, 

%CUri  raC;,  °T'  r . but  when  the  800  tons  of  gunpowder  shall  be 

Birmingham.  From  a report  by  Mr.  J.  P.  removed  t0  floali  magazineS  on  the  Mer 
Smith,  the  borough  surveyor,  in  relation  to  within  a mile  of  some  portion  of  the  town,  and 
nrnJess  p comme"ced'  and  in  within  three  miles  of  a population  of  half  a 

progress,  since  1st  January,  it  appears  that , million  of  inhabitants, 
there  have  been  used  of  rag  stone  since  that ! rr  ,•  > ™ . ,, 

period,  5,364  tons ; pebble  stone,  3.729  tons  : 1 "mhuptiw.-The  new  Town-hall  wasopened 
gravel,  6,1 97  tons.;  and  of  water  for  the  roads,  0n  Monday.  ” week-  /be  Sp"?ral 
19,642  loads,  or  6,540,786  gallons.  The  j ran«pmpnt8  and  dimensions  of  the  building  arc 
number  of  new  buildings  registered  under  the  • Lntrance-hall,  with  two  side  offices  and 
Improvement  Act  was  160,  La  646  houses,  a 1 t r,  T ' ies8ions 

small  portion  only  of  what  had  really  been  .-  , ’ f ‘ b?  3d  and  22  d !n* 
erected,  and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  “'Si  Jr0“  r°l!L7.. *re'  i.ar«'cir; 

enforce  the  penalties  incurred  by  this  neglect ! C r ln^ovv8»  1°  ft-  diameter,  board  of 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  before  complete  | I ft\  ^ N raaglS 

registration  was  effected.  Many  requests  by  a ef  r<?£m’  m*  ^ \4  6 lxi‘  ’ co,“nt- 


registration  was  effected.  Many  requests  by 
builders,  &c.  had  been  made  to  he  allowed  to 
construct  streets  narrower  than  the  14  yards 
required  in  the  Improvement  Act,  but  it  was 
determined  to  insist  on  the  full  width.  Some 
improvements  are  about  to  be  made  at 
Steelhouse-lane,  by  the  removal  of  several 
houses ; and  stations  and  stabling,  sheds  for 
watering- machines,  &c.  in  the  various  districts 
into  which  the  town  is  divided  under  the 
Sanitary  Act,  are  about  to  be  erected,  and  the 
surveyor’s  offices  enlarged,  &c. From 


„ , county 

court  office,  24  ft.  4 in.  by  19  ft.;  ditto, 
private  office,  19  ft.  by  12  ft.  8 in.;  witnesses’ 
waiting-room,  18  ft.  by  15  ft.  The  building 
is  warmed  by  means  of  a hot-air  apparatus, 
which  is  erected  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  the 
Town-hall.  The  walls  are  wholly  built  of 
stone,  with  projecting  ornamental  dressings  at 
the  corner,  entrance-hall,  cornices,  &c.  It  is 
expected  to  cost  about  1,500/.  The  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  John  Tomlinson  and  .bro- 
thers, for  the  masonry ; Thomas  Tattersall. 


report  to  the  council  on  baths  and  washl  ^iner  a"d  build“;  John  Croukshaw  slater; 
houses,  it  appears  that  new  baths  will  probably  Hpn'7  Maxwell,  plumber  and  glazier;  Jenkin- 


be  opened  in  the  present  month ; the  charges 
to  be — swimming  bath,  each  person,  6d.; 
private  plunging  bath.  Is.;  private  warm  bath, 
fid.  From  accounts  appended,  showing  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  from  the  opening  of  the 


sons,  plasterers;  Mr.  T.  Maxwell,  clerk  of 
works. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA. 

. . .0-,  Numerous  as  are  the  travellers  who  visit 

baths  on  12th  May,  1851,  to  31st  March  last,  that  country,  and  the  information  occasionally 
it  appeared  that  the  receipts  for  bathing  had  given  in  The  Builder,  it  still  remains  nearly 
been  1,108/.  Os.  9d.;  for  washing,  64/.  8s.  2d.;  j terra  incognita  to  us,  as  far  as  architecture  is 
for  so^p,  18/.  13s.  5d.  ; and  that  there  hr  i concerned. 

been  a balance  in  favour  of  the  establishment  j In  an  article  m the  American  Revieio,  it  is 
of  282/.  lls.  9d.  The  total  number  of  bathers  stated,  “that  in  many  structures,  reared  at  a 
had  been  97,213  ; the  total  number  of  washers,  great  cost,  and  which  might  have  been  ren- 
2j447.  i dered  noble  monuments  of  art,  are  committed 

Newcastle. — According  to  the  Staffordshire  egregious  errors  and  solecisms,  and  now  re- 
Advertiser , the  new  baths  and  wash-houses  main  as  records  of  the  lack  of  artistical 
here  are  to  be  opened  on  the  1 7 th  instant,  j talent  and  fee  ing;”  which  remark  would  apply 
The  terms  fixed  are  said  to  be  so  moderate  to  many  i*\  this  country. 

that  all  classes  may  enjoy  them.  The  Americans  seem  to  be  affected  with  an 

Bath—  It  is  proposed  to  found  a Proprietary  absolute  mania  for  Grp  k temples,  or  what  will 
College  in  this  city,  similar  to  those  of  Chel-  j look  like  such  at  the  first  glance,  or  seen  from 
tenham  and  Brighton ; the  proprietary  arrange- | the  distance.  Public  and  private  buildings 
ment  to  be  in  250  shares,  of  35/.  each,  payable  are  all  dressed  up  and  disguised  in  that  uni- 


in  four  years.  Each  share,  also,  to  give  to  the 
holder  the  advantage  of  a first-rate  education 
to  one  child  for  a very  small  sum.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  6,000/.  A com- 
mittee, to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps, 
has  been  appointed. 

Holyhead. — The  following  is  from  the  mis- 
cePaneous  estimates  for  the  current  year: — 
Required  to  be  voted  on  account  of  the 
works  at  the  new  Packet  Harbour  and  Har- 
bour of  Refuge  at  Holyhead,  and  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  present  harbour  establish- 
ment at  Holyhead,  &c.,  to  31st  March,  1853, 
89,396/.  The  whole  expense  of  the  new 
Packet  and  Refuge  Harbour  is  estimated  at 
628,063/.,  on  account  of  which  there  have  been 
already  voted— in  1845,30,000/.;  1846.66,000; 
1849,  34,500/.;  1850,  89,371  ; 1851,  59,129/. ; 
total,  279,000/.  The  sum  that  will  be  required 
for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  31st  March, 
1853,  is  75,000/. ; add  sum  required  to  make 
good  advances,  during  past  year,  beyond  the 


stances ; and  were  it  adopted  for  the  sake  of  its 
intrinsic  excellence,  there  would  be  a rea- 
sonable plea  for  its  being  done;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  seems  to  have  been  taken  into 
favour  by  the  Americans  more  for  the  sake  of 
its  name,  since,  so  far  from  being  appreciated, 
the  style  itself  is  scarcely  understood  by  them, 
or  if  understood,  it  can  be  only  by  a few  pro- 
fessional or  other  students.  There  being  no 
examples  of  it  in  former  buildings,  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  anything  can  be  palmed  upon 
the  American  public  as  Gothic,  or  that  the 
most  mongrel  and  hideous  style  should  have 
been  imported  into  the  country  under  that 
specious  denomination,  truly  admirable  in  it- 
self. The  genuine  pointed  style  is  nevertheless 
one  that  does  not  accommodate  itself  spon- 
taneously to  the  actual  wants  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain  the  appearance  of 
consistency, — a point  which  the  Americans 
have  scarcely  yet  reached,  and  in  most  in- 
stances fallen  far  short  of  it.  As  regards 
Grecian,  it  has  not  fared  much  better ; for  so 
preposterously  has  that  style  been  taken  up, 
without  any  regard  to  principle  or  character, 
as  to  be  rendered  anything  but  classical, — one 
in  which  columns  alone  give  the  architectural 
expression;  and  when  applied  to  buildings  of 
the  most  homely  and  unfinished  character, 
adds  to  their  inherent  meanness,  and  only 
renders  this  the  more  conspicuous. 

G.  J.  R. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

There  seems  to  be  a prospect  of  extensive 
advancement  in  electro-telegraphic  communi- 
cation. Steamers  are  capable  of  plying  be- 
tween Newfoundland  and  Galway  in  five  days, 
and  in  connection  with  this  possibility.  New 
York  and  London  are  to  be  brought  within 
five  days’  time  distance,  by  means  of  about 
48  miles  only,  of  submarine  telegraph  across 
the  St.  Lawrence,  &c.  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  by  the  Irish  telegraph  from  Galway 
and  across  the  Irish  channel,  which  it  is  said 
will  be  laid  down  and  completed,  in  the  current 
year.  A submarine  Irish,  indeed,  it  is  said, 
will  be  laid  down  during  the  present  month, 
between  Donaghadee  and  Port  Patrick,  a 
route  44|  miles  shorter  than  between  Kings- 
town and  Holyhead.  Two  distinct  lines  of 
four  wires  are  to  be  thrown  across  the  channel, 
and  Downing  Street  and  Dublin  Castle,  are  to 
be  united  in  instantaneous  communication. 

1 he  laying  down,  too,  of  the  Belgian  telegraph 
from  our  eastern  shore,  is  to  be  gone  into 
without  delay  as  the  wire  is  ready.  The  line 
is  to  run  from  Dover  to  Nieuport. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  Submarine 
Telegraph,  in  fact,  are  about  to  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, both  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  by  the  establishment  of  two 
companies  under  very  influential  direction, 
whose  object  will  be  the  placing  of  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester  in  direct  and  in- 
stantaneous communication  with  all  the  capi- 
tals and  important  commercial  towns  of 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  To  effect  this,  besides  the 
Belgian  a second  cable  will  be  laid  down  be- 
tween France  and  England.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  independent  of  the 
Newfoundland  scheme  for  the  collection  in 


form,  and  the  greater  part  in  a bungling  man-  

ner.  As  far  as  villas  and  other  compounds  of  Boston  and  New  York  of  telegraphic  messages 
the  ordinary  dwelling-house  and  temple  are  j from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from 
concerned,  the  mischief  is  not  so  very  great, ! whence  they  can  be  brought  to  Liverpool 
simply  on  account  of  their  being  comparatively  ' by  the  mail  packets,  and  thence  transmit- 
a short-lived  generation;  but  it  is  sad  to  find  ted  through  these  lines  to  all  parts  of  Europe, 
that  edifices  of  monumental  constitution,  piles  ! But  even  this  is  not  all : a well-known  Ame- 
constructed  of  granite  or  marble,  are  in  the  j rican  telegraphist  is  now  earnestly  engaged  in 
same  false  taste,  and  stand  as  proofs  of  the  promoting  the  project  of  extending  the  tele- 
misapplication and  unartist-like  treatment  of  a 1 graph  westward  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  sanguine 
style  which,  however  beautiful  in  itself,  is  by  . of  being  able  to  have  it  in  operation  to  San 
far  too  unvaried  in  expression,  and  too  limited  J Francisco  within  eighteen  months,  provided 
in  compass,  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  more  Congress  shall  make  a favourable  response  to 
complex  system  of  architecture  of  the  present  his  memorial  asking  for  right  of  way  through 

the  wilderness,  and  protection  to  his  wires.  He 
seeks  no  pecuniary  aid,  but  simply  proposes  to 
supersede  the  present  system  of  forts,  at  long 
distances,  with  large  garrisons,  by  establishing 
stockades  twenty  miles  apart,  each  of  twenty 
dragoons.  He  proposes  that  two  or  three  sol- 
diers shall  ride  daily  each  way  from  each 
stockade,  so  as  to  transport  a daily  express 


The  G-othic  style  is  altogether  an  exotic  in 
America,  where,  so  far  from  bearing  any  his- 
toric associations  and  sentiment,  it  is  quite  an 
alien : not  revived  at  the  present  day  as  among 
ourselves,  but  a new  and  stranger  one,  it  may 
indeed  be  said  that  its  beauties  are  quite 
sufficient  to  recommend  it  under  any  circum- 


letter mail  across  the  continent,  while  at  the 
same  time  protecting  and  comforting  emtgrM 
and  settlers  along  the  public  domain  The 
distance  between  Missouri  and  San  1 rancisco 

is  about  2,300  miles.  , , . 

They  do  things,  as  well  as  speak  of  doing 
them,  on  an  immense  scale  in  America.  3,000 
miles  of  telegraph  in  an  unbroken  chain,  be- 
taeen  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  were 
actually  completed  on  9th  ult,  Ihe  Neu  l ull 
Times  of  10th  says  “ Last  evening  the  New 
Orleans  telegraphic  operators  had  a chat  lor 
the  first  time,  wire  to  wire,  with  their  contem- 
poraries in  Hanover-street.  New  lork  de- 
spatches were  forwarded  and  answers  received 
from  New  Orleans  dated  one  hour  after  they 
were  received.  Thus  a message  started  from 
this  office,  traversed  3,000  miles,  and  arrived 
at  its  destination  60  minutes  after  it  started. 

Mr.  Henry  Evans,  of  New  Bedford,  U.b. 
has  invented  a submarine  telegraph  wire  rope, 
of  hemp  yarns,  of  any  thickness  required,  the 
yarns  being  saturated  in  a composition  that  is 
durable  and  impervious  to  water.  The  four 
strands  of  which  it  is  composed  are  made  at 
the  same  time.  A copper,  steel,  or  iron  wire, 
of  any  required  size,  is  completely  bedded  in 
the  centre  of  each  strand,  and  one  also  in  the 
heart  of  the  rope,  making  five  wires  in  all. 
The  cavity  of  the  rope  is  filled  solid  with  yarns, 
and  then  a thick  coating  of  the  same  is  put 
over  the  'outside,  making  the  rope  perfectly 
round.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  iron 
or  copper  rods.  The  machinery  is  capable  of 
making  a rope  of  any  length  without  splicing. 

It  may  he  made  to  weigh  from  one  to  twenty 
tons  per  mile. 

PIPE  DRAINS  v.  BRICK  SEWERS, 

With  the  subject  of  sanitary  legislation  again  on 
the  tapis,  the  Board  of  Health  sickly,  and  the 
Sewers  Commission  about  to  empire, — with  every 
body  anxious  to  know  what  is  wext  to  he  done,  and 
nobody  can  tell, — there  seems  no  help  for  it  but 
“ The  Press.” 

Inquiries  have  been  started  on  a kindred  subject 
— originating  in  a matter  comparatively  trivial  in 
itself,  which  led  to  a discussion  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  pipes 
and  brick  sewers,  and  the  opinions  expressed  there 
have  fallen,  among  Local  Boards  in  the  provinces, 
like  a spark  on  tinder,  or  tow,  where  it  would  seem 
that  smouldering  doubts  and  dissatisfaction  were 
ready  to  burst  into  a blaze. 

These  Local  Boards  have  eagerly  taken  up  the 
subject,  and  instituted  inquiries,  by  means  of  depu- 
tations ; investigating  the  working  of  pipe  sewers 
wherever  they  cau  find  them  laid  down — and  in 
operation, — evidently  under  an  impression  that, 
however  plausible  the  theory  of  pipe  sewers,  “ all 
pipes,  and  nothing  but  pipes,”  may  be  ; yet  a little 
of  something  in  the  shape  of  actual  proof  from  ex- 
perience of  their  use  would  do  no  harm. 

Now  this  is  a question  of  some  importance  to  the 
public,  as  large  sums  of  money  are  being,  or  are 
about  to  be,  expended  on  town  drainage,  under 
Local  Boards  in  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in  the 
Metropolis  ; and  as  very  different  opinions  are 
held  on  the  subject  in  high  quarters,  it  is  full  time 
for  each  party  to  bring  their  preferences  to  the 
proof,  and  to  let  it  be  decided  by  those  in  whom 
the  public  have  most  confidence,  that  the  public 
money  may  not  be  wasted  on  sewers  unnecessarily 
expensive,  nor  thrown  away  on  things  theoretically 
cheap  and  actually  useless. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  request  you  to  invite 
those  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  hydraulics,  the 
properties  of  pipes,  and  the  benefits  of  brick 
sewers,  to  give  us  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  their 
several  systems,  that  merit  may  have  its  reward, 
and  the  rate-payers  get  value  for  their  money. 

A Rate-payer. 


THE  BUILDER 

Notices  of  33oofui. 

Records  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  of  Science, 
applied  to  the  Arts.  Vol.  I.  Part  I.  Long- 
man, Brown,  Green,  and  Longman. 

Under  this  title  are  published,  the  Discourse 
given  by  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche,  at  the  inau- 
guration of  the  school,  together  with  the  lec- 
tures introductory  to  the  various  courses  on 
subjects  important  to  the  progress  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts  and  manufactures,  as  set  forth  m 
the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  delivered 
during  the  Session  1851—52.  These  lectures 
have  been  from  time  to  time  noticed  by  us, 
and  we  need  only  state  that  the  volume  con- 
tains—Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s,  prefatory  to  the 
Course  of  Chemistry  ; Professor  Forbes,  on 
Natural  History,  in  its  relation  to  Geology 
and  the  Arts  ; Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  on  Mecha- 
nical Science ; one  by  Andrew  C.  Ramsay, 
F.R.S.  introductory  to  the  Course  of  Geology ; 
Warrington  W.  Smyth,  on  Mineralogy  and 
Mining;  and  the  Introduction,  by  Dr.  John 
Percy,  to  the  Course  Illustrative  of  Metal- 
lurgy.   

Specimens  of  Tile  Pavements,  draivn  from  ex- 
isting Authorities.  By  Henry  Shaw, 
F.S.A.  London  : William  Pickering.  No.  I. 
The  first  part  of  this  work  contains  a general 
view  of  a fine  pavement  existing  in  the  house 
of  William  Canynges,  Redcliffe-street,  Bristol, 
and  three  sheets  of  the  tiles  at  large.  The 
author’s  feeling  in  commencing  the  work  is 
that,  notwithstanding  publications  already 
made,  a series  of  specimens  of  the  many 
varieties  of  general  arrangement  to  be  found  in 
those  still  existing,  will  be  valuable  as  a work 
of  reference. 


[May  15,  1852. 

rooms  too  low.’  Sir  Christopher,  who  was  a 
little  man,  walked  round  them,  and  looking  up 
and  about  him,  said,  ‘ I think,  and  it  please 
your  Majesty,  they  are  high  enough.’  Charles, 
squatting  down  to  his  architect’s  height,  and 
creeping'  about  in  this  whimsical  posture, 
cried  ‘ Aye,  Sir  Christopher,  I think  they  are 
high  enough.’  ” , 

Mr.  Cunningham  sees  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chelsea  originated 
with  Nelly.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the 
king  in  1682. 

The  draughtsman  who  prepared  the  illus- 
tration of  Covent-garden  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  has  erred  in  representing  the  por- 
tico of  St.  Paul’s  Church  as  Ionic.  Every  one 
knows,  and  no  one  better  than  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, that  this  was  and  is  the  one  single 
modern  example  of  “ Tuscan,”  that  we  have  to 
refer  to.  , . 

The  binding  is  a fac-simile  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  own  pattern  for  all  his  books,  and  is 
very  elegant : the  cloth  is  in  imitation  of  his 
favourite  red  morocco. 


Nelson  Monument  at  Birmingham. — 
Haying  been  twice  lately  at  Birmingham,  at 
an  interval  of  six  weeks,  I have  each  time  seen 
attached  to  the  figure  of  England’s  naval  hero, 
which  is  on  the  summit  of  the  monument  in 
the  Bull-ring,  a roll  of  paper,  or  some  such 
substance,  about  the  length  and  thickness  of  a 
man’s  arm,  fastened  by  a string  round  the 
neck,  and  hanging  behind  like  an  enormous 
queue,  wafting  to  and  fro  when  the  wind  is 
lively.  I offered  a policeman  standing  near 
the  monument  a shilling  if  he  would  remove 
it,  but  he  told  me  I had  better  mind  my  own 
affairs. — H.  M. 


iJjFltScellanca. 

A New  Society  for  Improving  Dwel- 
lings for  the  Working-Classes.— A 
public  meeting  was  held  on  6th  inst.  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
in  the  chair,  when  resolutions  in  favour  of  the 
objects  of  the  General  Society  for  Improving 
Working-class  Dwellings,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  another  on  a somewhat  similar  footing, 
were  unanimously  passed  by  a very  large 
assemblage  of  influential  persons.  The  chair- 
man stated  that  in  conjunction  with  the  St. 
James’s  Sanitary  Association,  a committee  of 
gentlemen,  among  whom  was  Viscount  Ingestre, 
had  obtained  a site  for  eight  tenements  to  con- 
tain sixty-four  dwellings  for  families  as  a com- 
mencement of  operations  as  a new  society, 
with  objects  in  complete  sympathy  with  those 
already  established.  Lord  Ingestre  said  he 
hoped  he  might,  without  conceit,  call  this  his 
society.  The  committee  had  throughout  been 
most  anxious  that  nothing  but  truth  should  go 
forth  to  the  world.  He  thought  the  society 
would  prosper,  because  they  had  endeavoured 
to  give  the  working  classes  a position  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  It  was  found  that  many 
men  did  not  like  model-lodging  houses,  which 
they  regarded  in  the  light  of  charity,  and  they 
asked  why  they  should  not  have  a house  as 
much  their  own  as  that  of  any  noble  lord. 
The  bishops  of  London  and  Oxford,  Lord 
Ellesmere,  Sir  J.  Villiers  Shelly,  and  other 
gentlemen,  also  addressed  the  meeting. 

Improper  Appropriation  of  Manu- 
facturers’ Patterns  by  Workmen. — At 
the  Public  Office  on  Thursday  last,  two  young 
men  named  William  Harrington  and  Thomas 
Lucas,  both  workmen  employed  by  Messrs. 
T.  and  E.  Wharton,  general  platers,  &c., 
Great  Charles-street,  were  summoned  under 
one  of  the  sections  of  the  Act  4 George  IV., 
c.  34,  for  the  regulation  of  differences  between 
masters  and  servants,  for  improperly  taking 
and  obtaining  castings  of  certain  patterns  be- 
longing to  their  masters,  without  their  per- 
mission. Mr.  Edmonds  observed  in  reply, 
that  the  articles  had  been  cast  from  the  pat- 

I terns  with  a view  of  sending  them,  with  other 
things,  as  ornaments  to  a brother,  who  resided 
in  America,  and  the  metal  with  which  they 
were  cast  was  paid  for.  He  (Mr.  Edmonds) 
had  explained  to  the  defendants  that  even  this 
was  exceedingly  wrong,  and  they  themselves 
much  regretted  their  imprudence.  An  apology 
being  accepted  by  the  complainants,  further 
it  may  De  wen  to  remem  oer,  nowever,  uiai  proceedings  were  not  taken,  it  having  been 
we  have  in  our  dictionaries  the  word  toot,  “ to  arranged  that  the  castings  taken  from^the 
sound  as  a horn,”  “ to  make  a noise,”  from 
the  Dutch  toeten,  to  blow  the  horn. 

In  the  collection  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
sayings  is  given  one  of  his  replies  to  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  which  is  characteristic  both 
of  the  monarch  and  the  architect : — “The  King 
was  inspecting  the  new  apartments  which  Wren 
had  built  for  him  in  his  hunting-palace,  at  New- 
market, and  observed  that  ‘ he  thought  the 


The  Story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  and  the  Sayings  of 
Charles  the  Second.  Related  and  Collected 
by  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A.  London, 
Bradbury  and  Evans,  1852.  t 

This  story  first  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  we  then  quoted  from  it  some 
notices  of  the  early  theatres.*  It  has  been 
enlarged,  with  such  new  matter  as  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham’s “ own  diligence  and  the  kindness 
of  friends  ” have  enabled  him  to  bring  toge- 
ther, and  now  forms  a volume  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  the  period  whereof  it  treats.  The 
undisguised  libertinism  of  that  age  is  well 
known,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
a book  which  gives  a view  of  this,  however 
brief,  is  not  so  much  intended  for  the  drawing- 
room as  for  the  library  of  the  antiquary  and 
historical  student.  Mr.  Cunningham  displays 
in  it  much  curious  knowledge  of  the  literature 
of  the  period,  and  has  brought  together  some 
singular  matter.  Here  is  a definition  which 
may  be  new  to  our  readers.  Nelly  is  living 
at  Epsom  ; — 

“ The  Derby  and  the  Oaks,  the  races  which 
have  rendered  Epsom  so  famous,  and  our  not  less 
celebrated  Tattenham  Corner,  were  then  unknown  ; 
but  the  King’s  Head  and  the  New  Inn,  Clay  Hill 
and  Mawse’s  Garden,  were  favourite  names,  full  of 
attractions  to  London  apprentices,  sighing  to  see 
their  indentures  at  an  end,  and  Epsom  no  longer 
excluded  from  their  places  of  resort.  The  waters 
were  considered  efficacious,  and  the  citizens  east  of 
Temple-bar  were  supposed  to  receive  as  much 
benefit  from  their  use,  as  the  courtiers  west  of  the 
Bar  were  presumed  to  receive  from  the  waters  of 
Tunbridge  Wells.  The  alderman  or  his  deputy,  on 
their  way  to  this  somewhat  inaccessible  suburb  of 


* See  Yol.  IX.  p. ; 


patterns  should  be  given  up  to  Messrs.  Whar- 
ton. One  of  the  sitting  magistrates  expressed 
himself  strongly  on  the  character  of  such  an 
offence  as  appropriating  patterns  for  the  pur- 
poses of  competition  with  original  designers, 
and  observed  that  should  any  case  of  such  a 
nature  be  clearly  proved,  and  the  penalty 
pressed  for,  before  him,  at  any  time,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  punish  as  severely  as  the 
law  would  allow. — Birmingham  Journal. 
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Adelaide. — The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  written  by  a builder  settled  in 
Adelaide : — “ It  is  only  recently  we  have  had 
the  Port  and  City  Railway  Act  passed,  and 
Mr.  Hill  is  appointed  the  engineer ; but  as 
the  rails  and  locomotives,  &c.  are  to  be  ob- 
tained from  England,  it  will  be  two  years  at 
least,  under  favourable  circumstances,  before 
the  railway  can  be  opened.  There  were  sixty 
applicants  for  Mr.  Hill’s  appointment,  so  you 
may  judge  how  little  hope  one  has  of  profes- 
sional employment.  I am  led  to  expect  work 
when  the  times  mend,  but  for  the  last  two 
months  business  has  been  quite  stagnant, 
owing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  gold 
diggings  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Some 
hundreds  of  people  are  gone  to  these  places 
from  Adelaide,  and  many  will  repent  it  when 
too  late,  as  the  great  majority  are  unfit  for  the 
hardships  they  go  through,  and  the  few  alone 
make  rapid  fortunes ; still  the  result  will  be, 
it  is  expected,  eventually  beneficial  to  Ade- 
laide, as  people  will  come  out  from  England 
and  elsewhere  by  thousands,  bringing  capital, 
and  settling  in  this  colony  away  from  the 
excitement  of  ‘the  diggings,’  and  yet  near 
enough  to  profit  by  the  operations  of  the  gold 
mania.” — C.  M.  D. 

Iron  for  the  Babies. — Among  the  va- 
rious household  uses  to  which  iron  is  applied, 
I am  not  aware  that  it  is  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  children’s  “ bassinets,”  or  chaises. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  make  an  iron  or  brass 
wire  chaise-cot,  at  once  light  and  durable  and 
cheap,  and  not  (like  wood  or  wicker)  a harbour 
for  Unpleasant  things  ? In  hot  countries,  such 
articles  would  be  a desideratum.  It  is  some- 
where recorded,  that  an  Australian  mother, 
destitute  of  female  servants,  was  obliged  to 
place  her  infant  under  a hen-coop,  whilst 
engaged  in  house  duties.  In  such  a predica- 
ment, a wire  cot,  mounted  on  wheels  of  some- 
what large  circumference,  so  as  to  be  moved 
with  the  gentlest  of  touches,  would  be  of  great 
service,  answering  like  Goldsmith’s  bureau, 
a two-fold  purpose,  and  made 

“ A double  debt  to  pay, 

A bed  by  night,”  a baby-chaise  “ by  day.” 

“ Pretty  Poll  ” (parrot)  and  “ pretty  Dick  ” 
(canary)  are  lodged  in  brilliant  cages,  which 
rival  the  brightness  of  the  yellow  plumage  of 
the  latter,  whilst  their  namesakes,  unfeathered 
bipeds,  baby  Mary  and  Richard,  submit  to  the 
accommodation  of  wicker.  If  this  suggestion 
be  of  any  use  to  those  of  your  numerous 
readers  who  are  cunning  in  the  craft  of  iron, 
in  sheet,  rod,  and  wire,  it  is  at  their  service. — 
Monotect. 

Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society. — 
The  May  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Saturday  week,  and  was  rendered  more  attrac- 
tive than  usual  by  the  exhibition  of  a collec- 
tion of  ancient  ecclesiastical  and  other  bells, 
sent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Cooke, 
Parsonstown,  from  his  Museum  of  Irish  an- 
tiquities, and  by  the  exposition  of  a portion  of 
the  ancient  tapestry  from  Kilkenny  Castle. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  General  M'Donald. 
A number  of  new  members  were  elected,  and 
various  donations  made  and  antiquities  ex- 
hibited. An  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Cooke, 
on  ancient  bells,  was  then  read.  This  paper, 
which  describes  the  bells  exhibited  as  “ the 
remains  of  seven  bells  of  Irish  Christian 
saints;  also  some  spherical  and  pear-shaped 
crotals  of  Pagan  times,  some  sheep-bells  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  some  others,”  is  re- 
ported, at  length,  in  the  Kilkenny  Moderator, 
of  the  5th  instant. 

Brussels. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary, 
which  has  been  commenced  at  the  end  of  the 
Rue  Royale  Exte'rieure,  where  the  roads 
diverge,  appears  at  nearly  a stand-still,  as  only 
one  man  was  seen  working  at  it  about  a fort- 
night since.  The  design  is  Byzantine,  sur- 
mounted by  a dome  : four  lesser  circular  erec- 
tions, with  the  usual  open  galleries  at  the 
summit,  complete  the  form  of  the  Greek  cross 
for  the  entire  edifice.  These  are  built  to  the 
roofs,  but  the  central  portion  has  not  yet 
attained  half  the  proposed  height.  A bazaar 
has  been  opened  for  the  sale  of  contributed 
articles  towards  the  fund  for  completing  the 
church. 


The  Shop  Sun-blind  Nuisance. — We 
continue  to  receive  complaints  and  appeals 
from  sufferers  and  others  regarding  this  serious 
nuisance.  The  public  feeling  is  evidently 
excited  against  it,  and  we  trust  that  those 
aggrieved  will  no  longer  endure,  in  silence, 
injury  and  peril  so  easily  obviated  by  a very 
little  more  consideration,  or  a very  little  less 
selfish  indifference,  on  the  part  of  shopkeepers, 
whether  commissioners  of  pavements  or  not. 
One  correspondent,  “ G.  G.  S.”  complains  that 
a lady  of  his  acquaintance  was  lately  knocked 
down  by  one  of  these  dangerous  articles,  and 
being  in  delicate  health  the  only  wonder  is 
that  she  was  not  killed,  in  which  event  we 
should  like  to  know  what  a court  of  justice  or 
a coroner’s  inquest  would  have  decided  on  the 
point.  As  it  is,  we  would  caution  shopkeepers 
that  they  are  responsible,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
even  for  damages  thus  sustained,  whether  to 
person  or  habiliment,  whatever  police  regula- 
tions— or  want  of  regulation  rather — may  fail 
to  do  on  the  contrary.  It  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  been  almost  coolly  insinuated,  in 
our  own  case,  that  we  had  no  right  either  to  be 
a little  above  the  average  London  stature,  or  to 
risk  damage  thereby  to  the  awning-tackle  with 
which  we  came  in  contact.  The  experience  of 
even  ladies,  however,  shows,  as  it  now  appears, 
(what  we  have  also  frequently  remarked),  that 
some  at  least  of  these  nuisances  are  below  even 
the  average  female  stature,  whereas  the  pro- 
prietors must  be  compelled  to  hoist  every  part 
of  them  clear,  not  only  of  the  heads,  but  of 
the  opened  umbrellas,  of  all  passers  by;  and 
nothing  short  of  8 feet  will  do  this.  A few 
public-spirited  sufferers  by  damaged  hats,  &c. 
ought  to  try  the  question  in  the  meantime  in 
the  courts  of  law,  and  so  excite  the  attention 
of  the  authorities,  and  the  feeling  of  the  nui- 
sance-committers, in  the  public  behalf. 

Lecture  on  Architecture  at  Exe- 
ter.— Last  week  Mr.  Ashworth  delivered  a 
lecture  at  the  Athenaeum  on  “ Old  English 
Castellated  and  Domestic  Architecture.”  It 
commenced  with  a review  of  the  brick  castles 
of  the  fifteenth  century ; spacious  quad- 
rangles, with  imposing  “ tower  gateways,” 
sometimes  defended  by  drawbridge  and  moat, 
but  less  bastile-like  in  aspect  than  the  struc- 
tures of  the  preceding  century.  Amongst  the 
subjects  illustrated  were  Herstmonceaux,  Sus- 
sex, dating  1440;  Oxburgh  Hall,  Norfolk, 
1482.  Following  this  style,  we  have  Hampton 
Court  Palace  (Wolsey’s),  with  its  five  spacious 
courts  (as  originally  erected),  the  gateway 
towers  becoming  ornamental  features,  and  in 
their  connecting  curtain  displaying  a rich  oriel 
window,  with  armorial  bearings  in  its  lower 
panels,  overhanging  the  archway  of  entrance, 
instead  of  a portcullis  and  machicolation.  The 
adoption  of  Italian  architecture  in  England 
was  shown  in  the  palace  of  the  Protector  So- 
merset (old  Somerset  House)  designed  by 
John  of  Padua,  followed  by  many  noble  man- 
sions of  whimsical  design,  the  works  of  John 
Thorpe  and  others. 

Stained  Glass  in  Chelsea  Church. — 
The  upper  half  of  the  east  window  in,  what 
must  still  be  called,  New  Chelsea  Church,  has 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  executed  by 
Mr.  Gibbs.  The  window  is  seven  lights  in 
width : some  of  the  lights  contain  single  figures, 
the  whole  size  of  the  compartment,  while 
others  consist  of  groups  of  smaller  figures,  pre- 
senting incidents  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
an  arrangement  which  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  window  does  not  produce  a satisfactory 
result.  When  the  whole  design  is  made  out 
it  may  be  better.  The  completion  of  the 
work,  we  understand,  is  deferred  for  want  of 
funds.  In  a parish  containing  so  many 
spirited  and  well-to-do  inhabitants,  however, 
as  Chelsea,  there  can  surely  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  sufficient  money  to  finish  the  window. 
The  interior  of  the  church  requires  a little 
attention  : the  walls  are  very  unsightly. 

New  Church  in  St.  Pancras. — The 
chief  stone  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Oakley-square,  Bedford  New  Town,  was  laid 
on  the  6th  inst.  by  Lord  John  Russell,  assisted 
by  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Kelk.  The  edifice  is  estimated 
to  cost  7,300/.,  and  will  contain  accommodation 
for  1,300  persons. 


Improve  the  Public  Taste. — Inter- 
course with  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
salesmen  of  England  (the  most  intelligent  of 
the  whole),  convinces  me  of  the  importance  of 
endeavouring  to  cultivate  the  public  taste. 
All  acknowledge  the  hopeless  condition  of  the 
manufacturers  and  other  adventurers  who 
cater  for  the  public  taste,  and  say,  that  in  its 
present  degraded  and  unsettled  state  every 
appeal  to  it  is  attended  with  uncertain,  often 
with  ruinous,  consequences.  The  markets  are 
all  led  by  caprice,  and  not  by  taste,  and  the 
schools  of  design  if  they  increase  the  numbers 
and  the  excellency  of  the  producers,  rather 
augment  than  lessen  the  evil,  since  no  means 
are  adopted  to  advance  the  taste  of  those  they 
look  up  to,  to  appreciate  and  reward  their  pro- 
ductions and  their  labours.  This  is  so  glaring 
a fact  that  I am  surprised  none  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  day  direct  their  attention  to  it. 
So  far  from  there  being  any  promise  of  amend- 
ment, there  is  an  evident  verging  to  a worse 
condition.  Further  efforts  should  be  made. — 
E.  V.  R. 

Hospitals  in  Crowded  Localities. — 
“ A Surveyor  ” draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  an  hospital  for  sick  children  has  been 
formed  in  Great  Ormond-street,  notwithstand- 
ing a protest  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr  against  it.  The  creation  of  such  a 
nuisance  to  a crowded  district,  in  these  days  of 
railway  facilities,  he  rightly  regards  as  quite  in- 
excusable, more  especially  when  the  hindrance 
thus  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  children 
themselves  to  health  is  considered.  Intra- 
mural hospitals  for  accidents  and  casual  ail- 
ments are  unobjectionable,  but  for  disease 
they  are,  as  a rule,  only  a little  less  objection- 
able than  their  natural  associate,  intramural 
graveyards.  The  first  element  in  the  cure  of 
disease  is  good  fresh  air,  and  our  metropolitan 
termini  point  the  way  to  that. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— The  regular  general  meeting  of 
members  of  this  institution  was  held  on  the 
28th  ult.  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  in 
the  chair,  when  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed,— “ On  a continuous  expansion  steam- 
engine,”  by  Mr.  James  Samuel,  of  London; 
on  “ a new  mode  of  measuring  high  tempe- 
ratures,” by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Lancashire  ; 
on  “ an  experimental  investigation  of  the  ex- 
pansive working  of  steam  in  locomotive  en- 
gines,” by  Mr.  D.  K.  Clarke,  of  Edinburgh; 
and  on  Long’s,  of  London,  “new  portable  lifting 
machine,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  M'Connell,  of  Wol- 
verton.  In  the  library  some  other  inventions 
were  exhibited. 

A Voice  from  the  Parks.— Permit  me 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  having  the  iron 
framework  of  the  seats  covered  with  a slab  of 
wood  well  screwed  down  upon  the  same : if 
the  iron  forming  the  seat  portion  were  done 
away  with  altogether,  and  wood  substituted, 
an  improvement  would  be  effected.  Although 
not  unfavourable  to  “ cold  applications,”0  I 
very  much  question  the  salubrity  of  iron  for 
the  purposes  of  a seat.  The  seats  alluded  to 
are  of  a very  massive  iron  construction.  Let 
me  again  urge  upon  the  Commissioners  of 
Works  the  paramount  necessity  of  the  forma- 
tion of  halting-places  for  both  sexes  in  the 
parks.  They  are  in  many  respects  entitled  to 
praise  for  the  pathways  formed  intersecting 
our  parks  in  all  directions,  and  affording  great 
facilities  for  foot  passengers. — A District 
Surveyor. 

Hereford  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Institution. — At  a recent  soiree  of 
this  Institution,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Freer,  the  pre- 
sident, exhibited  a rubbing  of  a monumental 
brass,  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  placed  by 
Mr.  Freer  in  Yazor  church,  to  the  memory  of 
the  founder.  The  president  also  made  some 
remarks  on  sepulchral  brasses,  and  their  revi- 
val in  the  present  day.  A paper  was  after- 
wards read  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Bodenham,  of 
Rotherwas,  “ On  Subjects  relating  to  Here- 
fordshire.” 

New  School  in  Norwood-lane. — The 
chief  stone  of  a school  for  children,  of  West- 
moreland parents,  was  laid  on  Wednesday- 
week,  in  Norwood-lane,  near  the  Tulse-hill 
Hotel,  London,  by  the  Hon.  Colonel  Lowther, 
M.P.,  in  the  absence  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
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Exercise  in  Geometry.— Might  I re- 
quest  you  to  ask  one  of  your  correspondents 
to  favour  me  with  a solution  of  the  two  follow-, 
inff  propositions,  whcih  appear  as  exercises  on 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Euclid,  in  one  of 
Chambers’s  editions.  1st.  Through  a given 
point,  between  two  given  lines,  to  draw  a line 
so  that  part  of  it  intercepted  between  them 
may  be  bisected  in  that  point’  2nd.  If  a line 
be  cut  in  medial  section,  the  line  composed  of 
it  and  its  greater  segment  is  similarly  divided  ? 
— T.  W.  P.  I. 

The  Mbtropolitu-X  Sewers  Commis- 
sion.— On  Sir  B.  Hall  asking,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  whether  the  Government  in- 
tended to  introduce  any  amendments  into  the 
Sewers’  Commission  Act,  Lord  J.  Manners 
said  that  at  this  period  of  the  Session  there 
was  not  much  prospect  of  carrying  any  per- 
manent measure  on  the  subject ; and  what  he 
contemplated  was  only  an  Act  continuing  the 
commission  for  a year,  as  it  at  present  would 
only  endure  until  August,  and  no  important 
alteration  would  be  introduced  into  this  Bill, 
which  he  hoped  in  a week  to  lay  before  the 
House. 

Site  for  the  Crystal  Palace.— We 
understand  that  the  purchasers  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  building  are  in  treaty  for  a large 
plot  of  land  at  Sydenham,  near  the  station. 

The  Salford  Peel  Statue.  — The 
bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  de- 
signed by  Noble,  and  cast  by  Moore  and  Co.  has 
been  erected  on  its  granite  pedestal,  in  Peel’s- 
park,  Salford,  and  on  being  inaugurated  has 
been  formally  transferred  from  the  subscribers 
to  the  corporation,  for  the  public  behoof. 

Competition  for  new  Hospital,  Bris- 
tol.— The  competition  drawings  for  the  new 
hospital,  for  Bristol,  are  now  open  to  the  pub- 
lic to  view,  prior  to  a final  decision  being 
made.  Twenty-three  sets  have  been  sent  in, 
not  under  motto,  but  with  names  in  full.  They 
are  chiefly  in  the  Italian  style,  we  are  told. 
We  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  call  in  some  professional  man  to  help 
them  in  their  decision.  In  the  whole  they  do 
not  come  up  to  expectation  : few  are  well 
planned,  or  characteristic  in  appearance.  The 
sum  to  be  laid  out  is  8,0007.  The  hospital  to 
contain  about  160  patients.  The  site  is  facing 
the  Bathurst  Basin. 

The  Sewers  of  London. — On  Sunday- 
night  last,  London  was  unbearable  : a fearful 
effluvium  from  the  sewers  penetrated  every- 
where. We  had  personal  experience  of  it  for 
several  miles  on  the  western  side  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  have  heard  of  it  from  others  in 
various  quarters.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
trace  its  actual  effect  on  the  health  of  London 
next  day. 

Department  of  Practical  Art. — The 
museum  of  ornamental  manufactures,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  articles  purchased  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  on  the  19th  inst.  at  Marlborough  House. 
On  the  same  occasion,  the  annual  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  students  will  take  place, 
and  a course  of  lectures,  upon  the  principles 
of  design,  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones, 
in  the  month  of  June. 

The  Park  for  Finsbury. — In  reply  to 
Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  who  inquired  in  the  Com- 
mons, if  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
hold  out  any  hope  of  affording  aid  to  the  pro- 
jected park  in  Finsbury,  the  Chancellor  of' 
the  Exchequer  said  the  Government  would  be 
most  anxious  to  see  so  desirable  an  object  ac- 
complished, and  an  architect  had  already  sub- 
mitted an  amended  estimate.  Until  that  had 
been  examined  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
with  any  certainty  on  the  subject;  but  he 
thought  that  if  the  hon.  member,  or  any  other 
hon.  gentleman  who  took  an  interest  in  it, 
were  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  effectuate  the  object, 
it  would  receive  every  consideration,  and 
might  facilitate  its  attainment. 

The  Brickmakers’  Strike.— Making 
Bricks  by  Steam.— We  understand  that  a 
portion  of  the  men  have  returned  co  their 
work,  the  terms  they  proposed  being  assented 
to  by  a few  of  the  smaller  masters.  The  great 
majority,  however,  are  still  on  strike.  Several 
brick  machines  have  been  ordered  in  conse- 
quence. 


TENDERS 

For  new  Parsonage  at  Eastend,  near  Wineheeter,  re- 
using the  material  from,  the  old  parsonage.  Mr.  Colson, 
architect : — 

Brown  £1,385 

Fielder 1,310 

Hendy 1,270 

Newman  and  Smith 1,235 

Clear  1,220 

For  the  completionof  Twelve  Villas,  near  Winchester 
Br.  .vn  (Winchester)  £1,510 

A CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  ARCHITECT,  in 

the  Midland  Counties,  holding  an  imporlant  public  appoint- 
ment, has  a Vacancy  foran  IN-DQOR  PUPIL. 

Address  T.  (J,  No.  7,  Thavies-Iun,  Holborn,  London. 

A BUILDING-SURVEYOR,  of  good  practice, 

-tA_  requires  a well-educated  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  from  15  to  16 
years  of  age.  Premium  moderate.— Address  to  G.  R.  at  Messrs. 
Pembridge  and  Hunt.  No.  107,  Tottenharo-court-road. 

PLERK  WANTED  and  ARTICLED  PUPIL. 

VV  Wanted,  a Clerk,  accustomed  to  the  general  duties  of  an 
Architect's  and  Surveyor's  Office;  to  state  how  and  where  previously 
engaged,  anil  amount  ■ 1 salary  required.— AI  o wanted,  an  Articled 
Pupil  oran  Iinpiovcr  for  three  or  four  years.— Apply  by  letter  only 
to  CHARLES  G.  S EARLE,  Esq.  29,  Poultry. 

lien.'. v (Portsmouth)  1,436 

Gumbleu  (Winchester)  1,320 

Machtin  (Winchester)  1,075 

Ewens  (Southampton)  ...............  020 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W ANTED,  to  PLACE  a YOUTH  of  good 

VV  learning-  os  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  the  above  busi- 
ness— Apply  (post  paid)  to  A.  B.,  at  Mr.  Woodruff's,  Cora  Merchant, 
Wors’  i -street.  Shoreditch. 

For  finishing  two  houses  in  Ovington- square,  Brompton, 
May  6.  Mr.  L.  Elliott,  architect.  Quantities  provided  : — 

Ward  £2,396 

Watts  - 2,200 

Grey — — . 2,132 

Saunders 2,122 

Elliott 2,094 

Wilson „ 1,975 

H armor  1,959 

Park 1,919 

Todd 1.883 

Pollock  and  McLeunan — 1,695 

Wright 1.820 

Pawley 1,810 

J arvis  1 ,800 

Benslev  ■ 1,777 

Tomb9  ~ 1,715 

Jessop 1,687 

Rudkin — 1,655 

To  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN. 

ANTED,  a Man  capable  of  taking  the  super- 
V * inteudence  of  the  erection  of  a large  building.— Apply, 
between  nine  and  ten,  at  14,  Osuaburg-street,  Regent’s- park. 

Y\T ANTED,  a steady,  active  Young  Man,  as  a 

\ V SCAFFOLD  PLASTERER.  References  as  to  capabilities 
will  bo  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  ERSWELL,  Builder,  Saffron 
Walden. 

\\T ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor,  in  the 
VV  Country,  an  ac  ive  ASSISTANT,  comp,  tent  to  make 
finished  and  working  drawing*,  and  to  undertake  tho  general 
routine  of  business  in  au  office.— Application  by  letter,  to  be  made 
stilting  salary  required,  references,  Ac.  to  X.  X.  at  1,  Finch-lane, 
Cornhill,  Loudon 

TO  G RAINERS  AND  WRITERS. 

ANTED,  to  fill  a constant  Situation  in  a 

V I country  town,  a MAN  clever  in  the  above  branches  ; he  will 
be  required  to  make  himself  generaDy  useful ; one  having  a know- 
ledge of  Paper  Hanging  would  be  preferred.  Wages  30s.  per  week.— 
Address,  stating  auc,  qualifications,  and  references  to  employers 
only,  to  A.  B.  Chichester,  Post-office. 

For  the  South  Metropolitan  Industrial  Pauper  Schools, 
to  be  built  at  Sutton,  Surrey.  Mr.  Edwin  Na9h,  archi- 
tect : — 

Dove,  Brothers  £25,950  “ 

Gatnmon  , 25,167  

\\f  ANTED  an  experienced  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

VV  competent  to  prepare  fair  and  working  drawings,  and 
tint  well,  take  off  quantities,  and  measure  the  various  works  con- 
nected with  Building  three  detached  Villas  in  the  country. 
Application  to  be  made  by  letter,  with  copies  of  testimonials, 
stating  salary  expeoted.  Address  to  C.  L.  at  Mr.  J.  Mallinson’s, 
Hospital-street,  Birmingham.— N.  B.  A middle-aged  Man  will  be 
preferred. 

Hicks  24.700 

Constable - 24.635 

Myers — 24,330 

Jewell  - - 24,100 

Pollock  and  McLennan. . 211,9-15 

Little.... 23,380 

Coleman ....  22,949 

TO  WORKING  GAS-ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a WORKING  ENGINEER,  to 

V V Superintend  the  Gas-Works  at  Godalmiug.  He  should 
understand  practically  the  making  of  gas,  pipe-laying,  services, 
fittings,  meters,  Ac.  an d generally  to  manage  the  works,  under  a 
committee.  Wages.  30a  per  week,  with  a house,  fire,  and  light.— 
Application  aud  testimonials  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  JOHN 
LAMBERT,  GudaLming.  Surrey,  on  or  before  the  25th  inst. 

Young  22,100 

Havnes  and  C<> 21,323 

Saunders  and  Woolcott  21,089 

Jay  (accepted)  20,876 

Carter  ..r — ...  20,560 

TXT ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  who  has  been 

Vi  some  time  in  the  Profession,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an 
ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR'S  Office,  where  he  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  improving  himsell  He  has  been  accustomed  to 
making  Working  and  Detail  Drawings,  aud  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  geueral  business  of  au  office.— Address,  A.  Z.,  Mr.  Reed’s, 
News  Agcut.  John-strcet,  Oxford-street.. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  late  Mr.  Allason. — In  our  recent  notice  of  Mr. 
Allason  it  was  stated  (according  to  information  given  us) 
that  he  obtained  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Aca- 
demy- It  should  have  been,  we  find,  the  gold  medal  from 
the  Society  qf  Arts,  the  silver  medal  from  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, 1809. 

“ Studio  **  (Stafford  House  was  originally  designed  by 
the  late  Mr.  B.  Wyatt.  Tho  present  internal  arrange- 
ments, however,  were  made  oy  Sir  C.  Barry),  “ De 
Noaillet t”  (The  Nelson  Monument,  in  Trofalgar-square,  is 
Corinthian),  “ C.  W.  R.,"  “ G H.  S.”  (we  shall  be  happy 
to  see  drawing),  “ N.  S.,’’  “ N.  H.,”  “ W . L.,”  “ H.,”  “ G. 
D.,”  “ G.,”  “S.  G.”  “0.  J.  P.,’’  “J.  F.,”  ‘ J.  F.,”  (we 
cannot  offer  any  opinion  on  the  soundness  of  the  company 
in  question),  “ J.  H.  C.  ,”“J.  S.  B.”  (the  problem  sent  has 
been  several  times. before  the  public),  “ J.  R.,’’  “ Oliver,” 
“ T.  G.,”  “ G.  T.  J.”  (shall  appear),  “ E.  N.,”  “ H.  C.,” 
“ A.  B.,”  « Chr.  Le  M.,”  “ W.  P.”  “ W H. ,”  “ P.  M‘H 
» Sir  A.  C.,”  ••  W.  P.”  (too  late),  “ J.  L.,”  “ A.  L.,”  “ G. 
F.  S.,”  “ G.  H..”  (apply  to  a patent  agent),  “ B.,”  “ J.  W. 
R."  we  decline  recommending) . 

Eubatom. — Statement  as  to  cost  of  Abergavenny  Asy- 
lum, last  week,  should  have  stood  thus  : — “ The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  alone  was  25,0002.  which  amount  we 
understand  will  not  be  exceeded." 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

N OTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisemen  ts 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

T > ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 
A^TANTED,  by  an  energetic  practical  Young  Man, 
V V a SITUATI  ‘N  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  of  Carpenters, 
Ac.  or  to  take  charge  of  a country  job,  wharf,  stores  or  any  similar 
situation,  where  in  egrity  and  sobriety  would  be  iudispeusable. — 
Address,  J.  W.  G.  Globe  Coffee  House,  116,  Fore-street,  Cripplegate 
Church. — N.B.  An  undeniable  reference  can  be  given. 

To  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  has  com- 

VV  pletcd  bis  Artieleship.  aud  also  an  engagement  with  an 
Architect,  a SITUATION,  where  he  wonld  have  »n  opportunity  of 
learning  Surveying  as  part  remuneration  for  his  Architectural 
acquirements  Satisfactory  references  con  be  given  Salary  mode- 
rate.—Address  R.  S.  City  of  Loudon  News-rooms.  Cheaotide. 

T? NGAGEME NT.— WANTED,  to  conduct  either 

Saw  mills,  Timber-yard,  or  Builder’s  Machinery,  for  prepar- 
ing all  kinds  of  work  for  Joiners.  Cabinet-makers,  Railway-car- 
riages, or  for  general  purposes.  Satisfactory  references  as  to  chn- 
racicr  and  abilities. —A.  B.  Post-office,  Essex-streer,  Islington. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  welL  acquainted 
il  praotieollv  and  theoretically  with  every  department,  is  open 
to  nn  ENGAGEMENT  ; first  rate  testimonials.— Address*  8.  R. 
34,  Pearson-street,  Kingsland-road. 

to  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS.  Ac. 

A FOREMAN  having  just  completed  a small 
i V-  Building,  is  desirous  of  a ltE-ENGAGEMENT  ; is  willing 
to  make  himself  useful  in  any  way  to  his  emplbyer.— Address,  C. 
45,  Duke-strect,  PiccaJiUy. 

TO  STONE-WARE  AND  DRAIN-PIPE  MANUFACTURERS. 
A N active  MAN  having  recently  left  a firm  in  the 
-TV.  above  Trade,  is  desirous  of  another  ENGAGEMENT:  ha3 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  Factory,  is  a thorough  Book- 
keeper, and  a good  Salesman.  Security  if  desired.  Address,  A.  B. 
Mr.  Chew’s,  Grocer,  Crawford-stre-t.  St  Marylehoue. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN  of  many  years’ experience 

T\.  in  the  Building  Trade,  is  desirous  of  PAIITI  AI,  EMPLOY- 
MENT to  make  up  Builders’  accounts,  however  complicated,  take 
out  quantities,  and  mea-Ure  up  work.  References  from  first-rate 
firms  ; terms  moderate.— Address  J.S.B.  Mr.  Haucock's,  Baker,  21, 
Russell-placc,  New  North-road. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
rPHE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

JL  bavins  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Bu-iness,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  as  Publishers, 
they  can  offer  unusual  facilties  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  regularly  brought 

T\-  up  in  the  Profession  of  a practical  Engineer,  is  desirous  of 
entering  a lespectable  Establishment,  for  some  time  (on  proba- 
tion!, with  a view  of  ultimately  leading  to  a PARTNERSHIP. 
His  connections  are  highly  respectable,  and  has  pro  pc  tv  at  his 
disposal. — Letters  to  l-e  addressed  to  A.  13.  at  Mr.  Charles  Walton's, 
Solicitor,. 30,  Bucklersbury,  London. 

OTEPHENS’S  PATENT  PROPELLING  PEN- 

O CILS.— A new  kind  of  ever-pointed  Pencil  in.  Wood,  lined 
throughout  with  lead,  requiring  no  cutting,  as  the  lead  is  propelled 
to  the  point  by  a novel,  ea-y,  aud  ingenious  contrivance  : is  more 
economical  than  even  the  wood  pencil,  which  is  destroyed  as  used, 
whereas  in  these  pencils  the  lead  ouly  is  consumed,  the  pencil  re- 
maining as  perfect  as  at  fir»t.  ready  to  be  refilled,  and  this  is  re- 
quired only  at  long  intervals.  Prepared  and  sold  by  the  Proprietor, 
HENRY  STEPHENS.  54, Stamford- street, Blackfriars-road,  Lon- 
dou.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers ; where  also  may  be 
had  his  Writing  Fluids,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Steel  Pens. 

SHOREDITCH  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 

O B KENTWOOD.— There  being  several  Packages  and  Cases 
of  Plans  sent  f>r  Competition  remaining  unoalled  for,  the  Owners 
are  requested  to  seud  me  a No'c.  stnting  to  whom  and  where  they 
may  be  forwarded.  JOHN  WARE,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees. 

Clerk's  Offices,  Shoreditch  Workhouse,  Kingsland-road, 

12th  May,  1852. 

GUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

It  All  ELECTION  of  THREE  PENSIONERS,  two  Males  and 
one  Female,  will  take  place  on  THURSDAY,  27th  MAV,  at  the 
T,  NDoN  TAVERN.  BUhopsgate-street.  THOMAS  ORISSELL, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  President,  has  consente  i to  preside.  Polling  com- 
mences at  Twelve  o’Clock,  and  closes  at  Three,  precisely. 

A.  G.  HARRIS, ‘Secretary. 

CURVE  YING,  ARCHITECTURE,  En- 

O ginrering.  Levelling,  Draining.  Measuring,  and  Valuing  of 
l.and.Timbe  Buildings.  Drawing,  Mathematics.  Ac.  TAUGHT, 
in  aehort  course  of  practical  lessons,  by  Messrs.  11  VDE  SMITH, 
and  LEWIS,  civil  engineer-,  architects,  surveyors,  Ac.  Terms  very 
raoderat-  Steady  and  clever  pupil9  may  be  introduced  to  en- 
gagements. For  prospectuses.  Ac.  api-ly  at  the  offices,  21,  Guild- 
furd-street,  Russell-squarc.  Evening  instruction  given. 

'T'HE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  beg  to  remind 

J-  their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  continually  on 
hand  a perfectly  seas  med  stock  of 

i fc-  1:1  al1  de-igns.  in -hiding  the  "Grate." 

"Stars,'  Crass.”  " Diamond,*'  “Grecians.” 
Its HL-- - i jH "i  " Facet."  " Zigzag."  aud  innumerable  others. 

|»  ';w  ] The  great  inconvenience  of  dust  arising 

’-3JI  fn’"'  'he  permanent  use  of  carpet*  is  totally 

li.Tv7rV" obviated  11,  Parquet  fT"OR<  which. 

'“j1  JjVjj  FLKII A N CE,  OLE  i N U N ESS. 

— r?2fia  decoration  to  the  i,  tenor,  of  publ  c buildings 
of  all  cla  ses.  private  roaus  ons.  vil 'as.  Ac. 
Pattern  shoe’s,  nod' sketches  of  any  of  the  above  designs,  will  be 
forwarded  (with  estima'esl,  on  application  to 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY,  8,  Whitefriars-strect,  City. 

Vol.  X.— No.  484.] 
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CUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING. 

Many  inquiries  having  been  made  as  to  the  durability  of  this  Tubing,  the  Gutta 
Percha  Company  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the  following  letter,  received 

FROM  C.  IIACKER,  ESQ. 

SURVEYOR  TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

<c  Office  of  Works,  Woburn  Park,  Jan.  10,  1852. 

“ In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  for  Pump  Suctions, 
I find  that  the  water  has  not  affected  it  in  the  least,  although  it  will  eat  lead  through 
in  two  years ; we  have  adopted  it  largely,  both  on  account  of  being  cheaper  than  lead, 
much  easier  fixed,  and  a more  perfect  job. 

“ Yours,  &c. 

“ C.  HACKER.” 

N.B. — The  Company's  Illustrated  Circulars , containing  Instructions  to  Plumbers  for  joining  tubes , lining  tanks , §c.  will 
be  forwarded  (post-free  J on  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES,  18,  WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD,  LONDON. 


WANTED  to  PURCHASE  a SECOND  HAND  . ATERCHANT  TAILORS'  COMPANY.— TO 

v?  EDGE-RUNNER,  from  20  cwt  to  2 s cwt,  suitable  for  1»1  RE  LET.  at  Lee.  Kent,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 


e of  the  “ Builder, * Yorlc- 


T<>  ENGINEERS.  MILLWRIGHTS.  So. 

WANTED,  a MOVEABLE  CRANE,  to  carry 

from  1 ton  to  tons.  Apply,  statin*  price,  to  Messrs. 
OKSI  and  ARMANI,  No.  (1,  Guildhall  Chambers,  BasinghaU- 


VERNON  investment  association.— 

▼ TO  BE  SOLD,  ONE  SHARE,  for  25  Guineas,  in  that  ex- 
oeUent  and  profitable  Society,  on  whioh  upwards  of  thirty-five 

Sounds  have  been  paid.  The  property  consists  of  land,  houses,  stock, 
c.,  at  Hammersmith  and  Stoke  Newington.  The  last  dividend 
declared  was  6 per  cent— Apply  to  Ciuswick  and  LErABD,  6,  New 
Compton-street,  Soho. 


rpo  CIVIL  ENGINEERS  about  to  COM- 

J-  HENCE  PRACTICE  ; a good  opportunity  now  occurs. 
A gentleman  will  give  up  a small  but  increasing  business,  upon 
easy  terms,  provided  an  immediate  arrangement  is  made.  Address 
to  T.  F.  48,  Waloot-squarc,  Kennington-road. 


Borough  of  new  Windsor.— valuable 

FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND  to  bo  SOLD  or  LET 
on  LEASE.— Eligible  sites,  near  the  new  church,  Clarence-crescnt 
for  the  erection  of  villas  Ac. — For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
BEDBOROUGH,  No  9,  Clarence-road.  Windsor,  Berks. 


BERMONDSEY.  SURREY.— Several  Acres  of 

BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET  on  lease,  direct  from 
the  freeholder,  within  two  minutes’ walk  of  the  Spa-road  Btation  of 
the  South-eastern  Railway,  and  within  one  and  a quarter  mile  of 
London-bridge.  — For  further  particulars,  apply  to  CLEMENT 
PR  A WP  r --  psn  Solicitor.  Cambridge:  or  to  Messrs.  SNOOK  E 

and  ST 
wark. 


"BUILDING  GROUND. —TO  BE  LET,  for 

Jj  ninety  years  and  upwards,  an  eligible  FRONTAGE  for  sis 
ten-roomed  houses,  of  IS  feet  each  frontage,  in  a new  street.  60  feet 
in  width,  leading  from  the  KingVroad  to  the  Cndogan  Chain  Pier 
at  Chelsea,  whence  steam-boats  leave  every  ten  minutes  for  London 
Bridge.  Ground-rent.  81.  each  house.— Apply  to  Mr.  GUILLAUME, 
1,  Angel-court,  Bank. 


Building  frontages,  grove-road, 

HOLLOWAY,  and  QUEEN’S-ROAD,  DALSTON,  TO  BE 
LET,  suitable  for  four  or  six-roomed  Houses,  with  or  without 
basements,  on  the  Estate  of  SSir  William  F.  F.  Middleton,  Bart, 
situate  Queen's-rond,  Dalston,  near  the  London-ficlds  and  Vic- 
toria-park, and  in  the  Grove-road,  Upper  Ilolloway.  Good  roads 


BUILDING  LAND  at  HAMMERSMITH.— 

JD  TO  BE  LET  on  LEASE,  for  90  Years,  an  Eligible  PLOT 
of  LAND,  situate  in  the  CAMBRIDGE  ROAD,  having  a frontage 


BUILDING  I 

JJ  Bucks,  TO  BE 


LAND,  at  Slough,  near  Windsor, 


and 

Builder,  No.  09.  llavies-srreei,  oerKe.ey-suuu , . 

DEACON.  STEAD,  and  TYLER.  Solicitors,  Southampton,  „.  w 
Mr.  GRAVENEY,  Ironmonger.  Slough.  The  foregoing  consists  of 
several  eligible  lots  of  Land  for  the  erection  of  Houses  and  Villas, 
situated  in  the  most  pleasant  and  improviog  part  of  Slough,  and 
being  in  the  neighbourhood  and  commanding  a beautiful  view  of 
Windsor  Castle  and  its  surrounding  scenery,  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
moBt  desirable  place  of  residence.  Slough  is  situated  near  the 
Great  Western  Railroad,  about  18  miles  from  Loudon,  and  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  a very  commodious  station,  at  which  the 
trains  stop  several  times  daily. 


. ELIGIBLE  niieo  oi  i.-a MBwivi-m.....™.  -- 
abouts,  for  a term  of  ninetv-nine  years.  Plans  and  tenders  to  be 
sent  into  the  Clerk's  Office,  Merchant  Tailors’  Hall,  Threadneedle- 
sfreet,  where  a plan  of  the  ground  can  be  seen,  and  further  particu- 
lars obtained.  SAMUEL  FISHER.  Clerk. 


TO  BUIXDERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  FOUR  substantially  - built 

CARCASSES — cost  upwards  of  1,1001 ; the  value  or  them  to 
be  sunk  at  a ground-rent,  with  the  option  of  being  paid  off  This 
is  worth  the  attention  of  speculators,  as  it  offere  an  immediate 
return.  Advances  would  be  made  to  assist  in  completion.— Apply 
by  letter  first,  to  Mr.  NORRIS,  207,  Upper  Thames- street. 


T O BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a PLOT  of  very  eligible 
-L  BUILDING  GROUND,  for  Twenty-five  six-roomed  Houses,  I 
near  the  King’s-road,  Chelsea:  lease  56  years  ; ground-rent  mode-  j 
rate.  Also  a piece  of  Freehold  Ground,  contiguous  to  the  above, 
with  a frontage  of  53  feet— Apply  to  Mr.  BAKER,  Gas-fitter, 
Manor-place,  King’s-road,  Chelsea ' 


TO  BUILDERS.  NURSERYMEN,  Ac. 

TO  be  LET  or  SOLD  10  acres  of  productive 

JL  LAND,  in  four  enclosures  of  garden,  orchard,  and  meadow, 
with  a small  cottage.  The  estate  is  held,  free,  for  nearly  1,000 
years.  Frontage  515  feet  to  the  Southampton-road.  Situate  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  York-town,  Surrey,  one  mile  from  Black- 
water  Station,  and  2D  from  London.  Rent  301.  Further  particu- 
lars of  A.  Morison,  Ruby  Doves,  near  Bagshot.  Surrey. 


TO  WHARFINGERS  and  OTHERS,  requiring  Water-side 
Premises. 

TO  BE  LET  or  SOLD,  a very  commodious 

JL  WHARF,  with  HOUSE,  Counting-house.  Cottage,  Stables, 
Coach-house.  Two  lifting  Cranes  and  Travellers.  Smith's  Shop, 
and  other  Out-offices  suitable  for  a Builder,  or  a Stone  Merchant's 
business,  situate  on  the  river  Thames,  at  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite 
Greenwich  Hospital.  The  above  premises  are  highly  desirable  for 
a Wharfinger  or  Stone  Merchant's  business.  Two  vessels  can  dis- 
charge at  one  and  the  same  time.  Rent  low,  and  may  be  let  for  a 
term  of  years,  or  the  lease  to  be  sold.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  TRIBE,  Mill-wall 


rro  BE  LET,  BUSINESS  PREMISES,  having 

JL  about  40  feet  good  frontage,  and  60  feet  depth,  with  carriage- 
way entrance  to  back,  and  comprise  a good  shop  and  office  in  fron- 
tage.  and  parlour,  kitchen,  and  a light  warehouse,  about  26  feet 
! square  behind,  five  oapital  dwelling  rooms  on  first  floor,  and  a 
, famous  long  light  workshop  over,  with  separate  staircase  for  work- 
: men.  Also  a light  roomy  basement  story,  with  door  from  street, 

| situate  21,  Wilson  street,  Finsbury-square. 

MILTON-UPON-THAMES,  KENT.— TO 

CAPITALISTS  AND  OTHERS.-FOR  SALE,  by  private 
contract,  very  eligible  investment,  improved  GROUND-RENT  of 
1771  19s.  clear  per  annum.  This  eligible  propel  tv  consists  of  the 

,• — * forming:  Hannar- 

Berkilev-crescent, 

. . um  of  297L  19s.  per 

„j.  The  ground-rents  are  well  secured  upon  fifty-six  very 

substantially  brick-built  bouses,  producing  a rack-rental  of  above 
2,0001.  per  annum,  comprising  the  whole  or  the  above  crescent  and 
street.  The  property  is  held  on  lease  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
eighty-two  years,  at  an  original  rent  of  1201.  per  annum,  leaving  the 
net  improved  annual  ground-rent  of  1771  1.9s.  and  whioh  is  now 
offered  for  sale.— Applications  for  the  purchase  thereof  to  be  made, 
and  further  particulars  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Hiujeb  and 
Ar.voi.d.  Solicitors,  Milton-upon-Thames,  Kent. 


T°, 


LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 


..  ..... , , ...  . feet  deep,  6 feet  of  whioh  is  malm 

earth.'  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  last  season  were  much  np- 

S roved  of  in  the  London  market. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WETnERED, 
laidenhead,  Berks. 


CARCASSES. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  bricks,  builders  and  others  are  invited  to  view 
some  Carcasses  at  a low  price  or  nt  o rental.— For  a plan  of  the 
estate  apply  to  Mr.  HU QIIES,  Solicitor.  25,  Old  J ewry  : or  on  the 
spot,  to  Mr.  TATTjOCK,  Surveyor.  Shrubland-road,  Dalston;  or 
Mr.  GREEN,  Grove-road,  Upper  Holloway. 


WATERSIDE  PREMISES  TO  LET, 

conveniently  situated  in  Southwark,  with  capital  ohimne.v- 
shaft,  shedding,  covered  shop,  large  yard,  Ao.  admirably  adapted 
for  an  iron-foundry,  engineers,  or  boiler-makers.  Ac.  Lease.  84  years 
unexpired.— Apply  to  Messrs.  WINSTANLEY  and  SONS,  Pater- 
noster-row. 


PLUMBING,  &c.  BUSINESS.— A good  oppor- 

JL  t unity  occurs  for  succeeding  to  a respectable  connection,  on 
eligible  terms.  The  situation  is  good,  the  house  let  off  to  cover 


TO  ENGINEERS,  PLUMRERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  on  account  of  the  de- 

JL  cease  of  the  late  proprietor,  a BUSINESS  in  the  above  line, 
situate  in  a county  town,  sixty-five  miles  west  of  London.  Returns 
about  1,5001  per  anuum.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  W.  Coles, 
surveyor,  Winchester. 


TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old  Established  and 

A very  Profitable  Ready  Money  ORNAMENTAL  STONE 
BUSINESS,  situate  in  a leading  thoroughfare,  within  half  a mile 
of  the  Bank,  in  consequence  of  the  Proprietor  retiring.— Par- 


P ADDINGTON. — TO  BE  SOLD,  by  PRI- 

-I-  VATE  CONTRACT,  for  Investment,  or  immediate  occupa- 
tion. the  following  desirable  LEASEHOLD  RESIDENCES:— 
No.  8,  St.  Mary’s-terrace  ; No.  19.  Park-place  Villas  ; Nos.  34,  40. 
41, 42,  44,  45,  and  46,  Western  Villas;  Nos.  1,4,5,  6.  7,  8, 10, 11,  and 

VillnH*  *1...  , _ .1  oi 


Tenants.  The  above-mentioned  properties,  forming  part  of  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  Paddington  Estate,  are  held  for  long  terms,  at 
very  moderate  ground  rents.  Also,  a net  improved  ground  rent  of 
111.,  secured  upon  a family  residence.  No.  29.  Maida-hiU,  West 
Paddington.— For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  TAFT,  No.  1,  Ran- 
dolph-road,  Blomfield-road,  Paddington. 


TO  PAPER  MAKERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT 

J-  the  VALUABLE  MACHINERY  of  the  IPSWICH  PAPER 
MILLS,  whioh  have  been  erected  without  regard  to  expense  by  the 
late  proprietors  within  the  last  three  years,  for  making  fine  papers. 
The  machinery  consists  chiefly  of— 

A powerful  high-pressure  and  condensing  steam-engine  (Sims's 
patent)  of  40-horsc  power,  with  Hull’s  patent  condenser,  and  twn 
,;team  boilets. 

T,An!?ho.rse.powe,r  condensj"8  cosine,  by  Boulton  and  Watt,  with 
Hall  s patent  condenser  and  boiler. 

A 8-horse  power  high-prcsBure  table  engine,  recently  erected  to 
drive  the  two  paper  machines. 

Eight  beating  engines  and  rag  washers,  by  Piperand  others. 

One  paijer^machme  /'^h^cratdron  stuff  vnt,  agitator,  and  gear- 
‘ “■  ' 1 3rd  press  rolls,  air 

,Ac.  Ac.  fortiO-inoh 


paper 

One  of  Ranson’s  patent  sizing  machines  for  48-inch  paper,  with 
driving  gear  complete.  F ' 

Two  of  Ran  son's  patent  drying  machines,  for  60-inch  paper  with 
driving  gear  complete. 

Two  excellent  60-inch  outting  machines. 

Four  sets  of  glazing  rolls,  fitted  driving  apparatus,  tables,  Ac 
complete. 

One  double  powerful  hydraulic  press  and  pumps,  used  for  paper 

One  hydraulic  press  and  pump,  used  for  half-stuff. 

Three  bleach  preparing  vats,  with  agitators  and  gear-work. 

One  stone  bleaching  engine,  and  twenty  bleaching  stone  vat*.  Ac. 

Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
GEORGE  HUBWOOD,  C.E.  Ipswich. 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  PEOPLE’S  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 

NO.  3,  PRICE  2d.,  CONTAINS  THE  FIRST  OF  A SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE 
New  Buildings  of  the  British  Museum  with  seven  Engravings.  I The  j™aBt^atl0II,• 

ssasutf I syssAS&SifsK*. 

And  Various  other  Articles.  Sixteen  handsome  quarto  pages  and  fourteen  Engravings.  Twopence  IV  eekly. 
Office,  11,  Bouverie  Street;  and  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  in  Town  and  Country. 


NOW  READY,  Price  10s. 

HYDRAULIC  AND  TIDE  TABLES, 

TO  AID  THE  CALCULATION  OF  WATER  AND  MILL  POWER,  WATER  SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE,  AND 
NAVIGABLE  RIVERS ; WITH  SYNOPSIS  OF  RAIN-FALL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Together  with 

THE  PROPERTIES  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS;  USEFUL  NUMBERS;  POWERS,  ROOTS ; AND  LOGARITHMS. 

BY  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE, 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  was  received  with  much  greater  favour  than  the  author  had  at  all  expected  ; and  the  sale  was 
large,  for  so  technical  a work.  To  extend  the  use  of  this  edition  as  a hand  book  for  the  Engineer,  in  matters  relating  to  Hydraulics 
and  Hydrodynamics,  many  new  Tables  have  been  constructed,  and  Tide  Tables  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  book,  chiefly  compiled 
from  the  data  offered  in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  and  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  introductory  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Tables,  have  been  amended,  and  more  information  is  interwoven,  chiefly  on  our  English 
rivers— the  drainage  areas  of  the  more  important  of  which  hare  been  especially  computed  from  the  Ordnance  Map.  In  the  original 
remarks  on  tides  and  rivers,  experience  and  practice  are  the  great  guide  ; and  therefore,  to  obtain  the  best  data  for  practical  results  we 
have  carefully  collated  all  the  well-authenticated  data  within  our  reach  or  personal  experience,  and  had  them  condensed  into  tabular 
forms.— Prefact  to  Second  Edition. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  Parliament-street,  Westminster ; Birchin-lane ; and  London  Wall,  Citv ; 

WEALE,  09.  H.gh  Holbom  ; BLACK,  Edinburgh  : J.  and  ,T.  THOMSON,  Manchester  ; WEBB  and  HUNT,  Liverpool; 
AKMENUAUD,  Ain*,  Paris. 


A RCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 

-Ti.  SOCIETY.— The  First  Part  of  the  Works  for  the  Year  1851-2, 
containing  “ ABATTOIR  ” and  other  subjects,  is  ready  for  deli; 


The  works  for  the  previous  year,  1850-51.  containing  “Chinese 

‘ ewmembei 

Secretary. 


Architecture,  Drying  Closets,"  Ac.  can  be  obtained  hv  new  members. 

ti7yAtT  PAPWORTH,  Hoi  " 


MURRAY’S  CONTINENTAL  HANDBOOKS. 

ill  ADVERTISEMENTS  intended  for  insertion  in  the  present 
year’s  issue  of  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS 
ON  THE  CONTINENT,  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Publisher  before 
the  25th  of  May. 

50,  Albemarle-street,  London,  May  10, 1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

CPHE  CHEMICAL  RECORD  contains  every 

A week  an  Article  on  the  CHEMISTRY’  of  BUILDING 
MATERIALS.  The  subject  of  the  forthcoming  number.  Saturday. 
May  15.  will  be  “The  Theory  of  the  Action  of  Lime  as  a Building 
Cement.”  Price  5d.  ; stamped,  fid. 

COOKE  and  WHITLEY,  20,  Paternoster-row. 


This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

A RTISTIC  ANATOMY  of  the  Human  Figure. 

-T*.  By  HENRY  WARREN, 

Professor  of  Drawing  at  Queen’s  College,  London,  and  President 


BookaiDCrs  and  Artists'  Colourmen. 


On  the  20th  will  be  published,  price  It  6s. 

SCHOOLS  and  SCHOOL-HOUSES;  a Series 

of  Twenty-seven  Plates  of  Views,  Plans,  and  Details,  applica- 
ble to  Rural  Parishes. 

■Dedicated,  by  permhsion,  to  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  Lord  Bishops  of  Rochester  and  Oxford. 

By  JOSEPH  CLARKE, 

Architect  to  the  Diocesan  Boards  of  Education  of  Canterbury, 
Rochester,  and  Oxford. 

Published  by  JOSEPH  MASTERS,  Bond-street,  and  GEORGE 
BELL,  Fleet-street,  London;  J.  H.  PARKER,  Oxford. 


A NEW  LONDON  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  OF  LIBERAL 
POLITICS,  PRICE  FOURPEN(5e, 


with  the  thirteenth  number. 

THE  LONDON  WEEKLY  PAPER,  and 

A ORGAN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASSES.  A record  of 
Political,  Domestic,  and  Foreign  News,  Literature,  Arts.  Science, 
etc.  Under  the  direction  of  WILLIAM  JERDAN.  Esq.  (late 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette  I.  Orders  will  be  attended  to  by  all 
Newsreaders  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ; or  the  Publisher 
will  send  it  direct  upon  the  receipt  of  a quarter’s  subscription, 
via  4s.  -id  Money  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  FREDERICK 
TALLIS,  1,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street.  — For  particulars  tee 
Prospectus. 


THREATENED  DEMOLITION  of  the 

CRYSTAL  PALACE.— In  consequence  of  many  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  unable  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  GREAT  EXHIBITION  CHART,  printed  in  colours, 
and  presented  by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Weekly  Dispatch  to 
their  Subscribers  and  the  Public,  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  last,  a RE-ISSUE  has  been  determined  upon,  to  take- 
place  on  SUNDAY,  the  ICth  of  MAY. 

The  Chart,  which  has  undergone  a careful  revision,  shows  by 
simple  diagrams  the  number  of  persons  that  visited  the  Exhibition 
daily ; the  amount  of  money  taken  at  the  various  entrances ; the 
quantity  of  refreshments  consumed ; the  names  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners ; an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Palace,  and  its  dimen- 

In  order  that  every  individual  in  the  country  may  possess  this 
statistical  reflex  of  curious  and  interesting  results,  to  mark  the 
demolitioQrof  the  building,  and  to  serve  as  a memento  of  its  exist- 
ence. the  Chart  will  be  delivered  GRATIS  to  every  Subscriber  and 
Purchaser  of  the  Dispatch  on  the  day  stated. 

*»*  The  Dispatch  is  published  at  Four  o’clock  everv  Saturday 
morning,  in  time  for  the  first  railway  trains  leaving  London,  and 
for  the  morning  mails. 

Early  orders  should  be  given  to  all  Newsvendors,  in  Town  and 
Country  ; or  to  Mr.  R.  J.  WOOD,  No.  139,  Fleet-street. 


DEFEAT  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  ON  THE  FORFEITED 

TYOUGLAS  JERROLD  Edits  LLOYD’S 

■VL  V WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER 
fr  Sunday  next.  May  16  (price  Three  Pence,  post 

momenUt  rnMiJli  “T  Columns  of  the  latest  Intelligence  (to  the 
C^°Aa)  .trom  ttU  parts  of  ,he  world,  by  express 
numberfOT^simdav ™^hc-iimCians’  re8ftrdless  of  expense.  The 
Gotha  in  S'1",  contain  :-Editorial  Articles; 

the  I Ru  t ^ i Derby’s  Compromise  Pudding 

the  pSiHof ; thc  Cabinet  in  the  Dark  ; Solomon  on 
Belly -Mr° Dltme IPs “ M^°^h  War-whoop  • the  Brain  and  the 

ter  ; Inauguration  of  the  Statue  of  Sir  R.  Peel  at  Salford  • tiu' 

LLOYDS  WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER  is  nnhliabefi 
every  Saturday  night  in  time  for  Post.  PricT  oiflv  ftrg 
PENCE  .’  I ! post  free.  Bend  three  postage  to  EI>WA R n 

LLOYD,  No.  It.  Salisbury -square,  London.  and  receive  d rw 
na  a sample,  or  order  of  any  newsreader.  py 


SIR  YV.  J.  HOOKER’S  KEW  GUIDE. 

A new  edition,  in  16mo.  with  numerous  Engravings,  price 
Sixpence,  sewed, 

T/'EW  GARDENS;  or,  a Popular  Guide  to  the 

1Y  Royal  Botanio  Gardens  of  Kew. 

Bv  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  K.H.  D.C.L.  F.R.A.  & L.S.  4c.  Director. 
London : LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


LEONARDO  DA  VINCI. 

Just,  published,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price  6s  cloth. 

ATIULA  VEROCCHIO;  or,  the  Youth  of 

v Leonardo  Da  Vinci : a Tale. 

By  the  late  DIANA  LOUISA  MACDONALD. 

“In  this  most  pleasing  of  liistoriettcs,  we  have  an  episode  from 
the  life  of  one  who  carved  nut  for  himself  the  highest  place  among 

the  great  mnster-minds  of  his  age The  scenery  of  the 

locality  [the  Y'al  d’Amo  and  Firenze],  the  manners  of  the  day,  the 
characters  of  the  great  men  of  that  age,  and  the  affections  of  the 
best  of  the  world's  race,  which  go  fur  to  console  us  for  our  sad  lot 
here  below,  aye  sketched  with  a facility,  a correctness,  and  a deli- 
cacy that  fail  not  of  carrying  the  reader,  without  a moment’s  stop, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  sentence  of  this  little  volume.’’— 
Britannia. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatliam- 
place,  Blockfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR.  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  arc — 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  tho 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  mav  be  obtained  at  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSORAVE,  Secretary. 


T7AMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE  ASSUR- 

JL  ANCE  and  ANNUITY  SOCIETY. 

12,  Chatliam-placc.  Blnckfrinrs,  London,  and  at  Calcutta. 
CAPITAL.  500,0001. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Bntterworth  Bnyley,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  esq.  I Edward  Lee,  esq. 

Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  esq.  Colonel  Ouseley 
4 I Major  Ti 


Major  Henderson  

C.  H.  Latouche,  esq.  I Joshua  YVa  her,  esq. 

Thirty  per  cent,  bonus  was  added  to  the  Society’s  Policies 


i the 


ecurity  of  Life  Interests 


profit  scale  in  1845. 

Loans  are  granted  on  mortgage  and 
and  Reversions. 

INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies 
of  Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowments,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  Members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guard- 
ians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 
JOHN  CAZENOVE.  Secretory. 
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ESTABLISHED  1803. 

( Empowered  by  Special  Acts  of  Parliament.) 

ForF i&K.  LIFE.  ANNUITIES,  and  the  PURCHASE  of 
REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES 
James  Wm.  Freshfield,  esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Chairman. 
Fowler  Ncwsam,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

George  Carr  Glyn,  m i> 

Henry  Alexander,  esq. 

John  S.  Brownrigg,  esq. 

Boyce  Combe,  esq. 

Thomas  M.  Coombs,  esq. 

William  Dent.  esq. 

Edward  Goldsmid,  esq. 

Sir  I.  L.  Goldsmid,  hart  F.R.S. 

Robert  Hawthorn,  esq. 

John  Hodgson,  esq. 

Richard  Lambert  Jones,  esq. 

Robert  Locke. 


Sheffield  Neavc,  esq. 

William  Phillimorc,  esq. 

W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  esq.  M.P. 
Robert  Saunders,  esq. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  hart. 

Wm.  Thompson,  esq.  aid.  M.P. 
William  Tite.  esq.  F.R.S. 

Henry  J.  Wheeler,  esq. 

Josiah  Wilson,  esq. 

. ..  Benjamin  G.  YVindiis,  esq. 

Capital  :-ONE  MILLION  Sterling,  the  Whole  Paid  up  and 

NEW  TABLES  of  Life  Premiums,  on  a just  and  liberal  basis, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  “GLOBE  INSURANCE.”  combining 
the  Plan  of  Participation  with  those  principles  of  Solidity  and 
heourity  which  have  distinguished  the  Company  from  its  forma- 

TWO  SCALES  of  Premiums,  Participating  and  Non-Partici- 
pating. 

'^'O^IRDSofProfits  divided  as  BONUS  every  Seven  Years. 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  Premium  may  remain  unpaid  as  a debt 
upon  the  Policy— and  other  facilities  afforded  to  Insurers. 

Insurances  taken  to  the  extent  of  10.000L  on  a Single  Life. 

PH^ProVnli^tE-?wLiFn!‘:  Insurance  business  transacted. 

PROSPECTUSES  with  full  Tables,  and  Details-and  Forms; 
may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company ; or  of  any  of  the 


LOANS  FROM  51  to  2001.  GRANTED  WITHOUT  DEL  AY  ' 

THE  MUTUAL  LOAN  FUND  ASSO- 

CIATION,  4,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand,  opposite  Exeter 

i8Jie,on1/  Inoorporated  Company  with  a large  paid-up 
capital  which  is  ndapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  by  promptly 
lending  sums  from  5i  to  200L  upon  personal  security,  repayable  by 
weekly  or  other  instalments.  The  public  have  availed  themselves 
fc«»J~ry»ajPe  cx-eat  ,0,r,lhe  advantages  derived  from  its  peculiar 
^eat'lr.e  ?.r  advancing  all  loans  without  deduction.  The  offices  are 
open  daily  from  Eleven  to  Three,  and  Six  to  Eight, 
stamp™  °f  partlculars  fo^arded  on  receipt  of  three  postage 


TY  EPARTMENT  OF  PRACTICAL  ART. — 

JLe  The  Museum  of  Ornamental  Manufactures,  and  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Students’  Works,  will  be  opened  at  Marlborough 
House.  Pall  Mall,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  of  May.  Admittance 
Free,  from  10  to  4.— A course  of  four  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Design  of  the  Furniture,  Metal  YVorks,  &o.,  in  the  Museum,  will 
be  delivered  in  June,  by  OWEN  JONES,  Esq.  Fees,  for  the  Morn- 
ing Course,  los.  6d. ; for  the  Evening  Course,  is.— Applications  to 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  for  Tickets. 


QTAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

O KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  no  sizing,  and  will  stand 
the  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  6s.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
YV.  NAYLOR’S  Stains  may  bo  had  at  the  Faotory,  57,  James- 
stroet.  Oxford-street. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint, 

as  applied  on  the  THAMES  TUNNEL,  guaranteed  effective 
and  permanent  iDside  or  out,  in  quantities  to  finish  20  square  yards 
for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Point  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 cwt. 
at  8s..  15a,  and  31s.  eaoh. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  YVhite  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s.,  Greens  and  Blues,  6s.  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
pri'-e ; only  2s  per  Gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  bo  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will  dry 
in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt  at  14s. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-street, 
Goswell-street. 


HUBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  Btands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  is  all  the 

Hubduck’s  Paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use. 
and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  ;* 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  YVhite  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japanners,  for  gutta  pcrclio,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit,  &c.  Ac. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

L the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPAN  Y 
of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  does  not  do. 

YVHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painters 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  tec.  So.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  bcoomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  on  outside 

" The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNF.  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  YVHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  hearing  their  mark.  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  he  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
auy  of  their  Agents',  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz.  : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith.  Glasgow,  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswioh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  aud  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  ” to  a YVhite  Ziuc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Ageuts,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  CU.  62.  King  YVillinm-strcet,  City,  London;  and 
Messrs.  ROUT.  ANDERSON  and  CO.  Timber  Bush,  Leith, 
Scotland.  Pure  YVhite  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE,  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  13,  Man- 
chester-buildings,  YVestminstcr-bridge,  Loudon. 


THE  YVASIIINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

N E YVCASTLE-ON-T  Y N E ; 

Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

J-  The  YVnsliington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  aud  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
aud  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  presentage.be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  aud  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufactures 
of  this  country. 

Patti uson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  YVhite  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxideof  Lead, aud  oneequivalent 
I or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language,  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  YVhite  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  anil  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 


understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time,  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  m this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  nave  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
^ White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
18,J r,lbB;  oP.  Qxiohlonde  paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  YVhite  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thioker  and  more 
protective,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  Paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and  Leather 
wISUSl Osichlonde  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  aocount 
of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON— Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lanc. 

Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company. 

73,  Grey-street,  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1, 1853. 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  22,  1852. 

N our  present  number  we  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before 
our  readers  the  design  for  cover- 
ing the  heretofore  open  area  of 
the  Exchange  at  Antwerp,  by 
M.  Charles  Marcellis,  which  is  now  being 
carried  out.*  For  several  years  past  the  project 
lias  occupied  the  attention  of  the  architects  of 
Belgium,  and  various  designs  were  made  by 
Messrs.  Leysen  and  Berckmans,  Cluysenaar, 
Suys,  Durlet,  Schadde,  and  others.  Ulti- 
mately, the  municipal  authorities  prescribed  a 
competition,  and  the  design  by  M.  Marcellis 
was  selected  from  those  submitted.  It  was 
definitively  adopted  by  the  Conseil  Communal 
in  July  1850.  The  contest  was  a sharp  one, 
and  there  was  a heavy  discharge  of  pamphlets 
raising  and  meeting  objections,  very  creditable 
to  the  critical  acumen  of  the  competitors. 

From  the  drawings  and  statements  before 
us,  it  seems  that  the  quadrangle  to  be  covered 
is  about  138  feet  long,  and  102  feet  wide  (it 
lias  been  usually  called  larger),  and  M.  Marcellis 
is  forming  the  roof,  in  two  springs,  if  we  may 
so  term  it,  represented  in  our  engraving, 
wholly  of  cast-iron  and  glass,  carried  on  twelve 
pillars,  also  of  iron,  placed  against  the  ancient 
structure.  The  height  of  these  pillars  is  about 
33  feet;  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
Underside  of  the  oval  rim  against  which  the 
twelve  main  ribs  abut,  and  from  which 
rises  the  central  cupola,  is  about  57  feet,  and 
the  total  height  in  the  centre  is  about  94  feet. 
The  oval  opening  is  about  30  feet,  on  the 
longer  axis,  and  20  feet  the  shorter.  The 
ribs,  it  will  be  seen,  continue  above  this, 
forming  externally  a conical  roof  on  an  up- 
right base,  with  a series  of  crocketed  pinnacles 
around  it.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
building  about  23  feet  wide,  forming  a covered 
ambulatory  with  rooms  above,  surrounds  the 
quadrangle.  The  two  ribs  of  the  new  con- 
struction, in  the  centre  of  each  side,  have  ties 
running  over  this  building,  and  the  whole  of 
the  ribs  are  connected  at  the  foot  by  other  ties. 

The  Antwerp  Bourse  was  originally  con- 
structed in  1531,  and  was  adopted  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  as  the  model  for  the  Ex- 
change erected  by  him  in  London.  In  our 
fifth  volume,  some  particulars  of  it,  with  illus- 
trative engravings,  will  be  found/h  The 
columns  are  curiously  sculptured  : the  trefoiled 
arches,  it  will  be  seen,  are  not  pointed,  but 
consist  of  parts  of  a circle,  and  the  character  of 
the  arcade  is  what  would  be  called  in  England 
‘‘  debased.”  M.  Marcellis  takes  another  view 
of  it,  and  it  was  this  that  regulated  his  design. 
Two  great  schools,  says  he,  in  substance,  arose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Greek  and  Roman  architec- 
ture, namely,  the  Gothic  or  pointed  arch  school, 
to  which  belong  the  principal  edifices  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Byzantine  school,  less 
known  amongst  us,  but  fully  developed  in  the 
East,  The  Lombard  school,  often  erroneously 
called  Byzantine,  never  attained  a position  to 
admit  of  its  being  placed  in  competition  with 
these  two  great  schools.  The  pointed  arch 


(ogive)  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style, 
an  arch  more  prononce  than  those  which  con- 
cur in  the  formation  of  the  ogive , and  more 
particularly  the  cupola,  which  is  produced  by 
the  revolution  of  that  arch,  distinguish,  he 
urges,  the  Byzantine  school,  and  the  secondary 
schools  which  were  derived  from  it.  Inquiring 
then  in  which  category  the  ancient  Bourse 
of  Antwerp,  should  be  placed,  whether  it  has 
the  seal  of  the  North,  or  does  not  rather  reveal 
an  Eastern  origin,  he  maintains  that  it  belongs 
essentially  to  the  Byzantine  school ; that  the 
curves  belonging  to  the  latter,  such  as  the 
epicycloid,  are  stamped  upon  it ; and  that  it  is 
as  far  removed  from  the  architecture  of  our 
churches  as  it  approaches  the  type  of  all 
mosques.  To  prove  it,  the  writer  says, 
if  you  take  the  outline  of  any  one  of  the 
arcades  of  the  Bourse,  and  cause  it  to  revolve  j 
on  its  vertical  axis,  the  figure  that  it  will  de- 
scribe will  be  that  of  a mosque  of  a round 
form  covered  with  its  dome  slightly  flattened 
at  the  summit.  Harmony  was  essential,  and 
therefore  the  designer  has  avoided  pointed 
forms,  and  adopted  what  he  considers  the 
Byzantine  type. 

Quite  recently  M.  Marcellis  has  endeavoured 
to  lead  the  authorities  to  re-erect  the  Bourse 
entirely,  and  has  published  a design  for  it 
founded  on  the  old  structure,  but  wholly  of 
iron,  together  with  a series  of  able  pamphlets 
in  support  of  his  views.  He  did  not  succeed, 
however,  in  obtaining  their  acquiescence,  and 
we  will  not  say  we  are  sorry  for  it. 

M.  Marcellis  writes  like  a true  artist,  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  desire  to  advance  the  artistic 
reputation  of  his  country,  and  we  cordially 
wish  him  success  in  his  arduous  undertaking. 


ON  THE  FORM,  TREATMENT,  AND 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  PEDIMENT.* 

I would  merely  add,  on  the  subject  of  the 
tympanum  sculpture,  that  I have  often  felt 
surprise  at  that  inartistic  cramping  of  the  com- 
position generally  apparent  in  the  pediments, 
both  of  ancient  and  modern  masters.  I can- 
not see  any  architectural  necessity  for  the  exact 
conformity  of  the  sculpture  to  the  angular 
shape  of  the  ground,  i.  e.  filling  up  by  means 
of,  first,  sitting,  then  kneeling,  succeeded  by 
reclining,  figures  that  appear  prostrate  more 
for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the  extreme  points 
of  the  triangle,  than  in  obedience  to  the  idea 
embodied  by  the  subject.  Might  not  these 
angles,  I would  ask,  be  blocked  up  or  formed 
into  panels  as  spandrils  with  some  device? 

A pediment  may  have  decoration  on  its 
apex  only,  or  on  apex  and  extremities  together; 
but  except  in  very  large  pediments,  a broad 
group  of  figures  should  not  be  placed  on  more 
than  two  of  them  ; i.  e.  either  on  the  apex 
without  the  extremities,  or  on  the  two  ex- 
tremities only  ; and  the  rule  should  invariably 
be  held  binding  that  the  extreme  figures  should 
not  exceed  in  general  or  average  breadth,  in- 
cluding drapery,  the  upper  diameter  of  the 
column.  Coupled  columns  at  the  angles, 
though  not  to  be  generally  recommended,  give 
opportunity  for  grouped  figures  as  a crowning. 
When  all  three  points  are  decorated,  there 
should  be  a connection  or  relationship  between 
the  figures,  for  which,  indeed,  their  relative 
positions  are  peculiarly  adapted,  the  centre 
commanding  the  others,  and  giving  facility 
for  their  constituting  one  action — as  Apollo 
slaying  the  children  of  Niobe,  or,  Jupiter, 
from  the  centre,  hurling  his  thunderbolts  at 
the  Titans,  placed  at  the  extremities,  and 
which  three  figures  on  the  same  horizontal 
line  could  not. 

When  they  cannot  be  made  to  constitute  the 
different  parts  of  one  action,  or  historical  or 
poetic  incident  such  as  those  I have  just 
named,  they  may  yet  have  an  allegorical  or 


mythological  reference  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
law  courts,  Dublin,  where,  if  I mistake  not,  the 
Jewish  lawgiver,  Moses,  with  the  two  tables  of 
stone,  occupies  the  centre,  while  figures  of 
Justice  and  Mercy  respectively  decorate  the 
extremities. 

Statuesofourowncountrymeneminent  in  that 
walk  or  intellectual  pursuit  to  the  interests  of 
which  the  building  is  devoted, — in  law,  for  in- 
stance, over  assize-courts;  in  music  over  a 
concert-hall, — might  be,  and  indeed  have  been, 
employed.  While  connection  would  thus  be 
secured  by  associating  together  on  the  same 
pediment  men  of  kindred  minds  and  profes- 
sions, as  John  Howard  and  William  Wilber- 
force,  for  example.  There  are  men  (and  such 
indeed  are  those  I have  just  mentioned)  whose 
effigies  would  represent  an  idea,  a virtue,  or  a 
science,  as  Howard’s  of  active  benevolence, 
Watt’s  of  mechanical  science;  but  for  want  of 
acting  on  this  principle,  and  making  due 
arrangement  and  selection,  the  statues  that  em- 
bellish many  public  buildings  awaken  only  in- 
: congruous  ideas,  instead  of  each  illustrating  an 
other,  and  strengthening  the  impression  which 
its  fellow  may  inspire.  Now  there  should  be 
the  closest  relationship  between  every  figure  so 
brought  into  juxtaposition;  and  not  only  should 
this  be  the  case  with  the  different  figures  of 
the  acroteria,  but  these  figures  should  also 
throw  light  on  the  pediment  subject,  as  the 
pediment  subject  should  again  illustrate  them. 

For  this  principle  we  have  illustrious  ex- 
amples in  extant  production.  The  Parthenon 
sculpture  is  the  mythological  history  of  Greece ; 
and  the  natural  and  significant  arrangement  of 
the  figures  in  the  mediaeval  edifices,  embody- 
ing the  events  of  sacred  history,  and  giving 
individual  forms  to  the  entire  range  of  Christian 
theology,  from  the  divine  persons  of  the  Trinity 
through  all  the  varied  ranks  of  angels,  saints, 
and  martyrs,  are  worthy  of  study  and  imitation 
in  classic  design. 

There  is  an  objection,  it  may  be  well  here  to 
notice,  which  I have  heard  raised  against 
acroteral  figures,  that  they  must  excite  a painful 
impression  of  danger  in  the  breast  of  the 
spectator.  If  the  figures  were  entire  imitations 
of  humanity,  and  we  could  for  a moment  forget 
that  they  were  not  real  men  or  women,  the 
contemplation  of  them  would  be  disagree- 
able enough,  as  it  always  is  to  see  a mason  or 
slater  in  such  a precarious  situation  ; but  those 
who  raise  this  objection  forget  the  conditions  of 
sculpture,  and  that  being  an  abstraction,  not 
an  imitation,  it  cannot  possibly  excite  feelings 
that  only  the  living  subject,  or  one  that  would 
pass  for  it,  could  produce. 

Figures  sitting  or  reclining  along  the  raking 
or  inclined  sides  of  a pediment,  with  their 
backs  to  each  other,  and  presenting  their  pro- 
files to  the  spectator  in  a front  view,  as  often 
seen  in  old  Italian  and  French  works,  exhibit  a 
want  of  the  unity  I have  contended  for  as  well 
as  of  unity  in  the  composition,  and  also  inter- 
fere with  the  pyramidal  tendency  of  the 
latter. 

When  the  tympanum  is  occupied  by  a figure 
subject,  particularly  if  the  figures  be  in  full 
relief,  the  apex  and  extremities  would  be  better 
if  crowned  with  animals  or  other  objects,  or 
by  busts  which  would  be  no  inelegant  decora- 
tion ; the  feeling  for  variety  would,  I think,  in 
the  absence  of  any  other,  demand  this;  but 
there  is  another  consideration,  and  perhaps  a 
more  important  one  that  suggests  it:  a figure 
on  the  summit  if  larger  than  those  forming 
the  tympanum  subject  injures  its  effect,  while 
if  of  the  same  size  it  may  lose  some  portion  of 
its  dignity  by  suggesting  the  idea  of  some 
stray  or  refractory  figure  escaped  from  its  place 
beneath.  We  might  draw  upon  the  animal 
kingdom  with  much  effect  to  a far  greater 
extent  than  we  do ; lions,  oxen,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  according  to  the  contemplated 
character,  would  lack  neither  beauty  nor  sub- 
limity on  a proper  scale  surmounting  our 
public  buildings.  The  eagle,  the  hawk,  and  other 
birds,  flower  or  foliage  composition  after  the 
manner  of  the  Greek  anthemion  orhoneysuckle, 
all  present  themselves  to  the  architects  imagi- 
nation as  characters  of  beauty  and  expression 
by  which  to  embellish  the  pediment,  and  so 
far  render  architecture  what  it  ought  to  be,  a 
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true  yet  spirital  reflection  of  the  material 
creation. 

To  descend  again  to  domestic  architecture, 
chimneys,  if  rightly  treated,  are  by  no  means 
an  improper  finish  to  the  pediment  of  villas  and 
cottages  in  whatever  style  they  may  be  erected. 
So  placed  in  the  Tudor  cottage  they  have  ever 
a picturesque  and  expressive  appearance ; and 
the  same  general  form,  modified  of  course  in 
derail,  would  not  be  inapplicable  to  the  modern 
villa.  Our  chimneys  are  too  square  or  too 
prismatic,  or  parallel,  in  form,  i.  e.  they  do  not 
sufficiently  approach  the  circle  in  plan,  or  the 
pinnacle  in  vertical  section.  Chimneys,  along 
with  other  useful  and  indispensable  features, 
have  hitherto  been  victims  of  the  false  impression 
that  architectural  beauty  and  attention  to  the 
demands  of  utility  are  inimical,  and  the  task  of 
rendering  them  pleasing  has  been  neglected  as 
hopeless,  or  they  have  been  hidden  altogether 
as  objects  to  be  ashamed  of. 

But  the  architect  of  the  future  must  let 
scientific  and  constructive  skill  proceed  in 
their  advancing  march  truthfully, untrammelled 
by  these  considerations.  Beauty  is  utility  in 
blossom,  and  blossom  it  must  for  ever,  for  the 
union  of  science  and  art  is  indissoluble. 
Beauty,  if  they  are  truly  treated,  will  spring  up 
amid  all  necessary  objects,  and  enter  into  and 
possess  them  like  an  enchanted  spirit.  Our 
architects  must  endeavour  to  build  houses, 
churches,  halls,  not  architectural  specimens ; 
and  neither  studyaesthetic  regularity,  and  cor- 
rectness of  style,  nor  their  opposites,  but  throw 
the  reins  upon  the  neck  of  circumstances. 
The  man  that  has  so  learned  will  not  disguise 
or  hide  the  chimney  or  ventilator,  but  place 
it  just  in  that  position  where  it  will  he  most 
useful;  and  so  far  from  considering  the  neces- 
sity for  exposing  it  as  an  obstacle  to  beauty, 
will  deem  it  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
greater  originality  and  truth.  Thus  he  will 
arrange  all  structural  and  necessary  features, 
and  trust  to  his  art-feeling  to  digest  them 
into  architecture.  So  beauty  of  the  right 
kind  and  consonant  with  that  of  nature  will 
gro  w up,  so  must  it  ever  grow  up  in  all  classes 
of  buildings,  out  of  utility ; the  beauty  that 
does  not  so  arise  is  a false  beauty.  “ Nature,” 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  “ is  always  beautiful, 
always  useful ; beautiful,  because  it  is  alive, 
moving,  reproductive;  useful,  because  it  is 
symmetrical  and  fair.”  Art  dwells  not  in 
antique  temple  or  mediaeval  minster,  but  in 
the  chambers  of  the  soul,  and  its  office  is 
neither  to  exhibit  an  old  style  nor  invent  a new 
one,  but  to  breathe  beauty  into  the  required 
structures  of  the  hour  built  with  the  provi- 
dential materials  of  the  country  and  day.  No 
age  has  been  richer  in  means  and  appliances; 
there  is  scope  for  the  most  vigorous  originality. 
Nor  are  aesthetic  elements  wanting  where- 
with to  express  the  loftiest  imaginings;  and 
we  need  fear  nothing  for  architecture  if 
its  talented  professors  would  give  a common- 
sense  direction  to  their  artistic  feelings, 
and  exhibit  the  clearness  and  independence  of 
understanding  that  characterised  the  great 
fathers  of  the  art.  Fanned  by  the  breath  of 
truth,  it  will  arrive  at  purity  and  perfection, 
and  we  shall  yet  have  new  manifestations  of  j 
the  true — brighter  revelations  of  the  beautiful,  j 
As  to  a new  style,  the  attempt  to  invent  one  is  [ 
idle,  and  vain  as  idle.  Circumstances,  not ' 
architects,  must  invent  a new  style, — new  j 
modes  of  life,  and  the  discovery  or  manu-  ! 
facture  of  new  building  materials  and  new 
principles  of  construction.  Architecture  must 
change  with  the  changing  conditions  of  society  I 
and  advance  of  scientific  skill,  and  the  new  ! 
circumstances  into  which  these  must  conduct 
it  will  always  produce  new  styles,  which  must  1 
spring  up  out  of  the  decomposition  of  the  old.  ! 
Fine-art  architecture  must  ever  manifest  itself' 
under  new  forms ; but  new  styles  or  new  j 
orders  must  arise  just  as  the  old  ones  did  ; ! 
they  will  spring  up  amongst  us  if  we  are  I 
true  to  our  opportunities,  and  yield  obedience  I 
to  our  intuitions  and  to  the  varied  impulses  ! 
of  life. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  glory  is  ' 
departed  from  the  tabernacle  of  our  art.  We  ! 
cannot  again  build  pyramids  and  abbeys  i 
Roman  amphitheatres,  or  Ephesian  temples!  I 
Architecture  must  manifest  itself  in  forms  very  ' 


different  from,  perhaps  humbler  than,  these; 
but  structural  art  is  the  same  thing  now  that 
it  was  in  ancient  times ; it  had  no  deeper 
meaning  for  Assyrian  or  Greek  than  it  has  for 
us.  On  the  contrary,  being  connected  with  a 
higher  state  of  humanity,  and  made  subser- 
vient to  loftier  aims  of  social  melioration  and 
advancement,  may  be  more  potent.  Architec- 
ture, like  all  the  other  arts,  is  indestructible  in 
its  essence,  immortal  in  its  destiny ; and 
I though  we  have  no  temples  equal  to  the  Greek 
in  purity  of  sensuous  beauty,  or  baths  or 
! palaces  that  may  vie  with  the  magnificence  of 
Rome,  yet  our  architecture  has  its  sublime 
| characteristics ; the  great  spirit  of  our  age,  if 
I not  embodied  in  structural  art,  is  triumphant 
in  structural  science, — whose  productions  art 
has  to  invest  with  beauty.  We  have  examples 
of  structural  science  worthy  even  of  Roman 
. ambition  ; works  of  which  Pericles  and  the 
J Caesars  would  have  been  proud.  We  could 
point  to  arches  of  triumph  truer  and  greater 
j than  ever  Roman  raised,  arches  through  which 
science  has  passed  from  her  conquests,  proving 
that,  not  the  essence,  but  the  mode  of  art 
( manifestation  is  to  be  different  in  the  present 
| day.  Samuel  Huggins. 


ARTISTIC  NEWS  FROM  FLORENCE. 

The  following  is  part  of  a letter  addressed 
to  us  by  Mr.  Tite,  F.R.S.  dated  the  2nd  of 
May. 

There  is  but  little  moving  on  the  Conti- 
nent except  Politics;  and  owing  to  their  mis- 
chievous influence,  Art  is  a good  deal  neglected. 
At  Rome,  Gibson’s  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  just  cast  from  the  clay  model.  It  is  for 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  is  a fine  colossal 
statue.  The  likeness  is  very  good,  so  far  as 
the  face  is  concerned  ; but  the  figure  has  un- 
happily no  vraisemblance.  It  is  merely  an 
immense  muscular  gladiator  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket,  with  his  stockings  on,  but  no  shoes. 
Gibson  refused  to  undertake  it,  if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  modern  costume;  but  still 
I could  not  but  regret,  that  fora  man  so  pecu- 
liarly of  our  own  time  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we 
could  not  see  him  a little  more  as  you  and 
I recollect  him.  Gibson’s  statue  of  Ste- 
phenson, for  St.  George’s  Hall  at  Liverpool, 
contributed  by  the  directors  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  or  rather  by  their  proprietors, 
is  a magnificent  work,  and  a striking  likeness 
of  the  old  man  ; and  as  the  figure  is  sitting,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  no-costume  are  not  so 
startling  as  in  the  great  erect  figure  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Gibson  has  also  finished  a most 
exquisite  bust  of  the  Queen,  from  sittings 
given  him  at  Osborne  last  year.  I never  saw 
so  agreeable  a likeness,  or  a finer  work  of  art. 
He  is  also  preparing  his  great  sitting  statue  of 
the  Queen,  and  its  attendant  group,  for  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  The  composition 
appeared  simple  and  good.  Her  Majesty  is 
represented  as  sitting  in  the  old  coronation- 
chair,  supported  by  two  seated  figures,  emble- 
matical of  J ustice  and  Mercy. 

Here  in  Florence,  Power  is  engaged  with 
many  striking  busts  of  his  country-men  and 
women.  I saw  the  models  of  two  very 
agreeable  statues,  one  of  California,  another  of 
America;  they  were  both  extremely  pleasing 
and  pretty,  but  I thought  were  deficient  in 
character.  The  death  of  Bertolini  here,  about 
two  years  ago,  has  left  a gap  amongst  the 
Italian  artists  difficult  to  fill  up.  His  colossal 
statue  of  Napoleon,  for  the  island  of  Corsica, 
is  one  of  the  grandest  works  I have  seen  in 
modern  times.  Perhaps,  however,  as  I am 
speaking  of  Florence,  the  most  interesting 
event  here,  in  Art,  is  the  sale  of  the  Rinuccini 
Gallery  of  Pictures.  This  family  have  long 
occupied  an  immense  palace  near  the  church  of 
Santo  Spirito,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno; 
and  by  the  death  of  the  last  marquis.  Pier 
Francesco,  the  line  has  dropped,  and  these  long 
and  well-known  patrons  of  Art  have  ceased  to 
be.  The  gallery  was  collected  in  twelve  or  thir-  j 
teen  apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  the  palace,  I 
and  the  number  of  pictures,  as  shown  by  the  I 
Catalogue,  is  no  less  than  720.  There  is  an  ' 
enormous  amount  of  pictures  of  little  value  j 
in  this  great  collection  ; but  still  there  are  some 
great  works.  The  executors  have  published  J 
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remarks  upon  some  of  the  principal  pictures, 
as  written  by  Professors  Pini  and  Milanesi, 
under  the  title  of  “ Alcuni  Quadri  della  Galle- 
ria Rinuccini,  descritti  e illustrati.”  I wish  I 
could  send  you  the  pamphlet ; but  as  I cannot, 
I will  give  you  a few  particulars. 

Both  in  the  Catalogue  and  in  these 
remarks,  the  pictures  are  divided  into  Schools, 
and  beginning  with  the  “ xScuola  Bisantina.” 
Of  these  early  Greek  pictures,  glittering 
with  gold,  there  are  ten.  They  are  curious, 
and  of  great  merit  in  the  history  of  Art. 
One  of  them  appears  to  have  something  like 
a date,  as  the  Greek  appears  to  indicate 
that  it  was  a votive  offering  under  the  reign 
of  Theodore  Lascaris  “ Auy ovarov  I.” — 
Imperator,  as  is  suggested.  Of  the  early 
Florentine  and  Viennese  painters,  down  to 
Ghirlandaio,  there  are  an  immense  number 
of  pictures.  None  of  them  appeared  to  me  of 
great  merit,  except  one  by  Pietro  Perugino, 
dated  thus: — “Pietro  Perugino  pinx.  anno 
1512”  (it  is  a picture  of  three  saints);  and 
there  is  a very  graceful  and  pretty  picture  of  a 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Ghirlandaio  himself ; and 
as  he  died  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  must  be  considered  a work  of  ex- 
ceeding gracefulness  and  beauty,  for  the  period. 
In  the  next  class  they  place  the  painters  from 
Raphael  down  to  Salvator  Rosa.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  fine  picture  by  Raphael, — a 
Virgin  and  Child,  with  St.  Elizabeth  and  the 
infant  St.  John,  and  St.  Joseph  leaning  on  his 
staff.  There  are  eight  “ angioletti  ” in  the 
clouds,  and  in  the  back  a mountainous  land- 
scape. On  the  collar  of  the  vest  of  the  Ma- 
donna, are  these  letters  in  gold,  about  3-l6ths 
of  an  inch  high, — “ Raphael  Urb.  Inv.”  On 
the  hem  of  the  garment  is  also  the  date 
“ a.  mdxvi.  Die  xxvii.  Men.  Mar.”  Vasari, 
in  his  life  of  Raphael,  describes  such  a picture; 
but  it  appears  there  is  another  corresponding 
at  Monaco;  and  M.  Rumohr  and  the  German 
artists  think  that  is  the  original,  and  not  this. 
It  was  bought  in  1767  by  the  Marquis 
Rinuccini,  for  500  zecchini,  and  its  pedigree 
seems  pretty  well  traced.  I should  certainly 
have  thought  it  a genuine  picture  but  for  these 
doubts;  and  the  Italian  authorities  are  strongly 
in  its  favour,  as  is  shown  by  the  certificate  of 
Bezzuoli  Martillini,  and  other  professors  in 
Florence.  There  is  a Holy  Family,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  a duplicate  of  that  in  the  Tribune 
here,  only  harder  and  more  ugly.  There  are 
two  good,  but  not  very  agreeable  Salvators. 
There  are  many  other  Italian  pictures,  but  in 
the  mass  very  few  to  admire,  except  three  un- 
doubted pictures  by  Carlo  Dolci.  One  is  St. 
John  in  the  Island  of  Patmos.  The  figures  are 
small,  and,  what  is  rare  in  this  master,  it  is  a 
composition  complete  and  perfect.  The  Evan- 
gelist is  represented  sitting  on  a rock,  and  re- 
garding the  vision  of  the  woman  standing  on 
the  moon,  with  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and 
ten  horns  under  her  feet.  It  is  a very  fine 
work,  dated  in  the  corner  1657.  It  seems  that 
Baldinucchi  states  that  the  Marquis  Piero 
Rinuccini  had  it  of  the  painter  for  300  scudi,. 
probably  about  70 1.  The  other  two  pictures 
are  three-quarter  lengths,  and  they  are  as  fresh 
and  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  painted. 
One  is  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  a charger ; the  other,  David, 
with  the  head  of  Goliah.  The  expression  of 
the  female — a mixture  of  fear,  perhaps  disgust, 
and  yet  of  triumph — is  given  with  great  power 
and  truth.  Both  these  pictures  were  painted 
for  the  Rinuccini,  and  the  receipts,  written  by 
Carlo  Dolci  himself,  are  preserved.  The  bar- 
gain, it  seems,  was  250  scudi  for  the  two;  and 
the  receipts  are  dated  Nov.  12,  1678,  for 
100  scudi,  and  8th  March,  1681,  “ per  scudi 
novanta  per  resto  di  dugenta  cinquanta  per 
mia  satizfazione  di  2 quadri  di  mi  mano — II 
Giovane  David  con  la  Testa  del  Gigante  ; nel 
altra,  Erodiade  con  la  Testa  di  San  Giovan 
Battista  nel  Bacino.”  At  the  back  of  the 
David,  he  records  that  he  began  it  10th  Sep- 
tember, 1670,  and  had  in  1680  ten  scudi  on 
account;  and  in  1681,  ninety  scudi  per  resto. 
At  the  back  of  the  Herodias,  he  has  written 
that  he  began  it  9th  November,  1678,  and  re- 
ceived money  on  account.  These  pictures, 
therefore,  probably  cost  about  30/.  each.  There 
are  some  works  by  the  once  celebrated  painter 
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Raphael  Mengs,  and  amongst  them  a sketch 
for  a Deposition  (in  chalk),  left  unfinished  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  This  sketch,  which  is 
large  and  clever,  was  bought  by  the  Marquis 
Rinuccini  for  1000  scudi.  There  is  a good 
portrait  of  his  cotemporary,  Lord  Coivper,  who 
was  ambassador  here  for  many  years  : it  is 
dated  at  the  hack  1769.  This  lord,  it  is  said, 
stayed  in  Florence  thirty  years,  “ sempre  colla 
intenzione  di  res'ituirsi  a Londra  al  vemr 
d’  ogni  nuovo  mese  !”  The  sale  of  the  pictures 
is  fixed  for  the  5th  March,  by  public  auction  ; 
hut  I should  think  very  few  would  be  sold,  for 
here  in  Florence  their  notions  of  the  value  ot 
old  pictures  is  not  only  enormous,  hut  ndicu- 
lous.  . 

MUSEUM  OF  PRACTICAL  ART. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  DRAWING 
AND  MODELLING. 

The  Department  of  PracticalArt  have  issued 
an  announcement  that  they  are  prepared,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  aid  local  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  for  draw- 
ing and  modelling,  in  connection  with  existing 
schools  or  otherwise,  and  to  prepare  students 
for  entering  the  schools  of  ornamental  art 
heretofore  known  as  Schools  of  Design. 
Amongst  the  conditions  it  is  requisite  that  a 
local  committee,  or  a responsible  person,  en- 
gage to  provide  a suitable  room  with  a list  of 
twenty  male  or  female  scholars  willing  to  at- 
tend for  at  least  three  months  at  not  less  than 
6d.  a week.  The  Board  will,  for  its  part, 
appoint  a competent  master,  and  guarantee  a 
certain  income,  fees  inclusive,  for  a stated 
period,  and  will  lend  drawing  copies,  models, 
books,  &c.  and  otherwise  assist.  Forms  of 
application  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary 
of  the  department  of  practical  art,  at  Marl- 
borough House,  Pall-mall. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  a pupil  ot 
the  Belfast  School  of  Art,  a working  man,  who 
complains  of  the  system  followed  in  such 
schools : 


“ In  Nos.  479  and  480  of  your  journal,”  he 
says,  “which  I received  in  my  monthly  part  for 
April,  there  are  articles  headed  1 Observations  on 
Teaching  Drawing,’  which  so  fully  agree  with  my 
preconceived  notions  of  the  matter,  that  I beg  you 
to  express  my  thanks  to  the  writer.  I am  a work- 
ing man,  with  a little  knowledge  of  mechanical 
drawing,  and  very  eagerly  desirous  to  improve  my- 
self in  the  art  of  putting  my  ideas  neatly  and  some- 
what artistically  on  paper. 

I am  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  without  the 
vanity  of  becoming  an  artist,  but  certainly  with  as 
much  of  hope  as  induces  me  to  believe  that  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  make  such  a geometrical  devc- 
lopement  of  my  ideas  as  that,  satisfying  my  judg- 
ment, it  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  inoffensive  to 

tb<With  this  feeling,  then,  I became  a pupil  of  the 
Government  School  of  Design,  hoping  that  I should 
be  allowed  to  fix  myself  to  the  studies  which  would 
be  at  once  gratifying  to  my  taste  and  necessary  to 
the  object  I had  in  view. 

I need  not  say  to  you  that  I was  altogether  and 
absolutely  disappointed.  I found  the  system  as 
completely  unfitted  to  my  wants— nay,  as  perfectly 
repugnant  to  my  will,  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive. 
Do  but  take  this  picture.  Here  am  I,  engaged  in 
getting  up  buildings,  and  accustomed  to  make 
ornament  subservient  to  solidity.  There  is  a 
designer  in  muslins  accustomed  to  make  ornament 
the  end.  Can  it  be  conceived  that  the  same  course 
of  study  will  equally  well  conduce  to  the  improve 
ment  and  proper  education  of  both  ? The  conse 
quence  was  that  I,  as  well  as  many  others,  left  the 
school.  * * * 

Now,  sir,  through  such  a periodical  as  yours, 
is  it  not  possible  to  induce  the  Government  to  feel 
the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  schools  of  design, 
and  making  them  really  serviceable  to  the  classes 
for  whom  they  were  ostensibly  originated  ? They 
would  be  a great  blessing  if  the  line  of  study  were 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  my  opinion,  they  would  then  be  more  successful. 


metal  works,  woven  fabrics,  enamels,  ceramic 
manufactures,  wood  carving,  and  furniture. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion,  and 
doubtless  will  be,  as  to  the  value  of  some  of 
the  things  purchased,  but  none  will  deny  that 
a very  important  nucleus  for  a Museum  has 
been  formed,  and  that  great  advantage  will 
result  from  the  study  of  some  of  the  speci- 
mens there  collected.  They  must  be  viewed 
properly,  however.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
editor  of  the  catalogue The  principles 
belong  to  us,  not  so  the  results ; it  is  taking 
the  end  for  the  means ; if  this  collection  should 
lead  only  to  the  reproduction  of  an  Indian 
style  in  this  country,  it  would  be  a most  fla- 
grant evil.”  . 

The  shields,  by  Vechte,  are  very  remark 
able  for  fine  style  and  good  work.  Barbetti  s 
carved  cabinet  (equally  remarkable  for  its 
beauties  and  defects) ; Virebent’s  terra  cotta 
chimney-piece ; and  Grace’s  Gothic  bookcase, 
are  prominent  objects  in  the  collection.  In 
the  latter,  the  stiff  late-perpendicular  character 
of  the  top  contrasts  poorly  with  the  flowing 
German  character  of  the  brasswork  which  fills 
the  panels.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent 
piece  of  furniture.  The  coloured  pottery 
friezes,  by  Minton,  should  open  new  views  to 
architects.  The  Indian  tissues  are  remarkable  ( 
for  combinations  of  colour  and  judicious  forms. 
The  shawl,  by  Duche  Ain£,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  weaving,  and  will  tempt 
many  an  Eve. 

The  drawings  by  the  scholars  give  evidence 
of  progress  in  the  Metropolitan  school  and  at 
Manchester,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Coventry,  and 
elsewhere.  From  the  metropolitan  school  there 
is  some  good  modelling,  and  in  th  . female 
department  Miss  Gann,  Miss  Florence  Collins, 
Miss  ElizaMills,and  others  fully  justify  the  good 
opinions  we  have  before  expressed  concerning 
them.  From  the  potteries  there  is  some  clever 
modelling  by  Hanley,  Toft,  &c. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  desire  to 
obtain  coloured  lithographs  of  some  o.  the 
examples  in  the  museum  has  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a class  of  female  students,  for  prac- 
tising the  art  of  chromolithography.  The 
present  catalogue  contains  much  useful  matter 
on  the  subject  of  ornamentation. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Stratford. — Christ  Church,  erected  for  the 
district  of  Stratford  Marsh,  will  shortly  be 
opened  for  divine  worship.  The  building 
committee  were  unable,  from  want  of  funds,  to 
complete  the  plan  at  first  proposed.  lhe 
spire  remains  to  be  finished  at  some  future 
period. 

Mucking. — The  church  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist has  now  been  rebuilt  on  the  old  founda- 
tion and  re-opened.  The  old  chancel  remains, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  preferring  to  repair  rather  than  to 
rebuild  it.  The  sittings  are  nearly  all  open, 
with  moveable  seats  in  the  chancel.  lhe 
windows  are  mostly  decorated  lightly  with 
stained  glass  borders,  the  eastern  window  of 
chancel,  however,  being  filled  with  coloured 
glass.  The  roof  is  thrown  open  to  the  rafters, 
which  are  stained.  Mr.  Banson  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Chapman  the  builder 

Eton. — The  college  has  recently  had  thirty- 
one  portraits  added  to  the  collection  already  on 
its  walls.  They  were  bequeathed  to  it  by  Dr. 
Keate,  late  head  master. 

Chester.— The  Town  Council  of  Chester,  at 
' their  last  meeting,  have  instructed  the  borough 
I engineer  to  prepare  plans,  &c.  for  the  com- 
| plete  restoration  of  the  Exchange.  This  build- 
jing,  although  erected  so  recently  as  the  yeai 
! 1693,  had  become  in  a very  dilapidated  state; 

* so  much  so,  that  two  architects  (Messrs.  Reed 
and  Harrison)  were  employed  to  report  upon 
it,  and  they  entertained  serious  doubts  as  to 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 

Practical  Art,  an  Exhibition  has  been  opened  , wiiemei  h auuum  uu  . " 

at  Marlborough-house,  Pall-mall,  consisting  j built;  but,  on  father  ^est'g^tion,  it  n^been 
of  the  articles  selected  from  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  purchased  by  the  Government ; and 
a large  number  of  the  works  of  the  students 
at  the  various  Schools  of  ornamental  art 
throughout  the  country.  The  sum  expended 
in  purchases  is  4,217 1.>  and  the  objects  include 


,11,  clIlU.  Lucy  ' 

whether  it  should  not  be  taken  down  and  re 
built;  but,  on  further  investigation,  it  has  beei 

determined  to  repair  and  restore  it. Plans 

i were  also  laid  before  the  Council  for  the  puri- 
fication  of  the  sewage  water,  so  as  to  prevent 
j it  defiling  the  water  of  the  river  Dee ; but 
these  were  directed  to  be  suspended  for  the 
j present,  until  the  results  of  some  experiments, 


now  about  being  made,  were  ascertained. 
Other  plans  had  also  been  submitted  pre- 
viously for  the  complete  removal  of  the  sew- 
age refuse  of  the  town ; but,  in  consequence 
of  the  doubts  that  now  generally  prevail  as  to 
the  best  and  most  economical  method  to  be 
adopted,  these  also  were  placed  in  abeyance. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  drainage  of  Chester, 
which  is  in  a very  advanced  state,  consists  of  a 
system  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers  combined. 

No  pipe  sewer  is  smaller  than  twelve  inches 
diameter,  and  the  house  drains  are  generally 
six  inches  diameter.  A committee  at  the  same 
time  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  system 
of  the  water  supply  of  the  town,  with  the  view 
of  placing  the  works  on  a proper  footing. 

Birmingham. — The  first  stone  of  the  new 
church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Balsall  Heath,  was  to 
be  laid  on  Monday,  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Mose- 
ley Hall.  There  is  still  a deficiency  of  1,000J. 
in  the  building  fund. 

Wednesbury.  — A subscription  has  been 
commenced  for  the  painting,  cleansing,  and 
repairing  of  the  district  Church  of  St.  John. 
Messrs.  James  Bagnall  and  Thomas  Walker, 
have  given  450 l.  as  the  cost  of  a new  organ, 
the  order  for  which  has  been  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Walker,  of  London,  organ  builder.  The 
I instrument  will  contain  eighteen  stops,  and 
the  pedal  pipes  will  be  sixteen  feet  high,  lhe 
necessary  repairs  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

Preston. — A small  covered  market  is  about 
to  be  erected  by  Mr.  R.  Threfoil,  on  a site 
about  15  yards  by  12,  in  front  of  the  Ark- 
wright Arms,  Stonygate.  It  will  have  a slated 
roof  supported  by  iron  pillars,  and  be  en- 
closed when  not  in  use  by  iron  gratings. 

On  Wednesday  last,  says  the  Preston  Guar- 
dian, as  a number  of  workmen  were  engaged 
in  excavating  a new  lodge,  for  Messrs.  Hor- 
rockses  and  Co’s  mills  on  Spital  s Moss,  an 
accident  occurred  which  lias  had  the  effect  of 
suspending  work  in  twelve  or  thirteen  large 
establishments,  cotton  mills,  &c.,  and  of  im- 
peding for  a time  the  traffic  on  the  canal.  It 
appears  that  the  wall  of  the  old  lodge,  which 
immediately  adjoins  the  one  in  course  of  for- 
mation, gave  way,  in  consequence  of  the  earth 
being  removed  from  it : the  water  rushed 

with  tremendous  force  into  the  half-formed 
reservoir,  and  bursting  through  the  embank- 
ment on  the  canal  side,  rolled  down  the  hill 
into  the  canal,  carrying  with  it  a large  quantity 
of  earth  so  as  completely  to  prevent  the  traffic 
thereon. 

Wigan. — A memorial  cross  has  recently  been 
erected  in  front  of  St.  John’s  (R.  C.)  Chapel 
in  this  town.  A quadrangular  shaft,  rising 
from  a flight  of  steps,  is  supported  at  the  base 
by  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
bears  under  a crocketed  canopy  the  figure  of 
the  crucified  Saviour,  attended  by  his  mother 
and  disciple.  The  shields  at  the  base  are  fittgd 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  w^ 
have  erected  the  cross,  the  object  of  which  ig 
indicated  by  the  inscription,  which  runs  thug; 
“For  the  love  of  Jesus,  our  Blessed  Lad 
and  St.  John,  pray  for  the  Souls  of  Charl^, 
and  Elizabeth  Walmeslev,  and  for  the  goo  d 
Estate  of  their  children,  who  in  memory  o£ 
their  dear  Parents  erected  this  Cross,  1852.’ 
The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Pugin,  and 
the  carving  of  the  stone  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Myers,  of  London. 

Greenock. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  east 
parish  church  of  this  town  was  laid  on  Wed- 
nesday-week  by  the  provost. 

Guernsey  .—Some  restorations  are  now  being 
made  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s  Port,  chiefly 
at  the  instance  of  “ a respectable  family,”  as 
“ a memorial  to  the  dead.”  Heavy  Grecian 
window- frames  have  been  replaced  by  stone 
tracery  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  a stained  glass  window  by  O’Connor. 
“The  same  family,”  says  a local  paper,  “ with 
the  concurrence  of  our  respected  Bishop,  has 
just  completed  the  erection  of  a reredos  in 
conformity  with  the  style  of  the  church,  called 
by  the  French  Le  Flamboyantf The  im- 

portations of  granite  in  a broken  state  from 
Guernsey  at  the  present  time  are  of  an  exten- 
sive character.  The  arrivals  on  one  day  alone 
at  the  port  of  London  lately  included  thirty- 
two  vessels  entirely  laden  with  this  article,  and 
comprising  upwards  of  6,000  tons  weight. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODTIN'G 

a llttftl;  nf  tjiE  IBisinrif  nf  artjjitufnrt, 

AXD  TUB  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


fHi)  ttcar  : 

As  modern  examples  of  Grecian  Ionic  ar- 
chitecture, I pointed  out  to  you  the  General 
Post-office  and  the  British  Museum.  I would 
add  to  these  the  elegant  portico  of  St.  Pancras 
Ctiurch  in  the  New-road,  imitated  from  the 
double  Temple  of  Minerva  Polias  and  Erec- 
theus  at  Athens.  I do  so  that  you  may  notice 
also,  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  building, 
the  introduction  of  figures  to  support  an  enta- 
blature instead  of  columns.  These  are  called 
■caryatides,  and  you  will  perhaps  ask  me,  why  ? 
If  we  believed  Vitruvius,  this  would  be  the 
answer.  Carya,  a city  of  Peloponnesus,  took 
part  with  the  Persians  against  the  Grecian 
states.  The  Greeks  captured  their  city,  put  all 
the  males  to  the  sword,  and  led  the  women 
into  captivity;  and  then  the  architects  of  the 
time  to  perpetuate  their  ignominy,  ungallantly 
substituted  figuresof  these  women  for  columns. 
But  then  there  was  a Carya,  daughter  of  a 
king  of  Laconia,  who,  long  before  the  time 
pointed  to  by  Vitruvius,  was  transformed  into  a 
nut-tree,  and  through  some  connection  difficult 
to  see,  the  goddess  Diana  was  worshipped  as 
Diana  Caryatis,  and  the  statues  called  carya- 
tides may  have  been  first  applied  to  the  tem- 
ples of  this  Diana.  In  Egypt,  at  a much 
earlier  period,  the  face  of  pillars  supporting  an 
entablature  was  sculptured  into  the  form  of 
men,  as  in  the  temple  at  Ibsambul  already 
mentioned.  In  Greek  work,  when  male  figures 
were  used,  they  were  called  Telamones  or 
Atlantes  ; Atlas  carried  the  globe  then  : our 
*•  Atlas  ” merely  represents  it ! 

The  whole  life  of  the  Greek  was  mythical- 
imaginative  and  subtle,  he  incarnated  and  wor- 
shipped everything  he  imagined,  and  natural 
phenomena  and  physical  truths  were  sym- 
bolised in  what  now  seem  wild  fables.  The 
earth,  the  air,  and  the  water  were  inhabited  by 
beings  higher  than  himself,  but  still  personal 
with  human  feelings  and  open  to  human  in- 
fluences. He  had  no  Revelation  to  lead  him 
turther.  A myth,  then,  you  see,  was  not  with 
him  the  polite  word  for  a falsehood,  whatever 
may  be  the  acceptation  of  it  now. 

1 heir  mythology  helped  their  art:  the  sculp- 
ture  of  the  Greeks  stands  alone,— unap- 
pi reached.  To  give  you  a glimpse  of  the  Gre- 
cian sculptors  as  they  lived,  I am  tempted  to 
repeat  to  you  the  story  0f  “ Phidias  and  Alco- 
rn enes,’  as  it  is  told  for  me  by  Blondel,  in  his 
Cours  d Architecture,  fhoutrh  it  i e miVio.-n  l 
one.  I wish,  writes  Blonde],  I could  relate™? 
adventure  as  agreeably  as  it  is  told  in  [he Chy? 
hades  of  Tzetzes,  a Greek  poet.  These  two 
sculptors,  he  says,  lived  at  the  same  time  whh 
reputatton,  at  Athens.  Alcamenes  bdon™d 
to  those  who,  with  bit  mediocre  merit 
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a great  deal  of  noise;  spending  the  greater 
portion  of  his  time  in  paying  his  court  to  the 
people,  and  in  looking  out  for  intriguing 
friends  who  might  cry  up  his  works  ; which  is 
a very  good  way  of  making  one’s  self  a reputation 
and  acquiring  wealth.  Howbeit,  such  people 
often  behold  their  fame  die  out,  even  during 
their  life.  Phidias,  on  the  contrary,  passed  his 
whole  time  in  the  study  of  his  art,  and  in  that 
of  optics  and  geometry,  which  sciences  he  con- 
sidered necessary  to  the  attainment  of  perfec- 
tion. He  courted  no  one,  and  esteemed  him- 
self happy  in  the  approbation  of  a few  well- 
informed  persons,  whom  his  merit  had  made 
his  friends  ; which  is,  adds  our  author,  a sure 
way  of  being  poor  during  one’s  life,  and  of 
being  rich  in  glory  and  immortal  reputation, 
after  one’s  death. 

Well,  these  two  masters  received  orders,  at 
the  same  time,  to  set  to  work  on  two  statues, 
which  the  people  of  Athens  wished  to  set  up 
on  lofty  pillars  which  they  had  had  erected 
before  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Alcamenes 
wrought  his  statue  with  all  possible  delicacy 
finishing  off  to  the  eye  the  whole  work  to  the 
minutest  feature;  a proceeding  which  gave 
exceeding  pleasure  to  the  people,  and  increased 
infinitely  the  reputation  of  this  sculptor.  But 
Phidias,  who,  by  the  knowledge  he  had  of 
optics,  knew  the  effect  which  his  figure  ouaht 
to  produce  when  it  was  raised  to  the  place  for 
which  it  was  intended,  made  the  face  thereof 
of  a monstrous  width,  the  eyes  staring  hor- 
ribly, the  nostrils  swollen,  the  mouth  a gash ; 
setting  only  strong  and  deep  marks  in  the 
marble  in  those  places  where  he  wished  his 
work  to  appear  most  delicate,  without  finish- 
ing cr  softening  off  any  part ; giving,  in  fine, 
to  his  statue  a countenance  capable  of  striking 
terror  into  the  beholder.  When  the  people 
saw  this  it  drew  down  first  their  merriment 
but  at  last  their  anger;  so  that  they  were  on 
the  point  of  stoning  both  him  and  his  work,  if 
he  had  not  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  promis- 
ing to  do  his  best  to  correct  it.  From  that 
time  he  kept  the  figure  enveloped,  feigning  to 
be  engaged  in  retouching  it;  nor  would  he 
allow  any  person  to  see  it.  Nor  even,  after  it 
bad  been  set  up  on  the  pillar,  would  he  permit 
the  veil  to  be  removed,  until  the  statue  of  his 
competitor  had  been  likewise  placed.  When 
this  was  done,  and  he  had  uncovered  his 
work,  the  people,  in  despite  of  their  envy, 
could  not  help  admiring  the  capacity  of  Phi- 
dias, or  giving  him  the  praise  and  approba- 
tion he  merited,  while  they  expressed  con- 
tempt  for  the  statue  of  Alcammes.  And  in 
fact,  says  Tzetzes,  nothing  remained  of  all  the 
hne  chiselling  and  meretricious  colouring  of 
the  figure  of  Alcamenes,  which  appeared 
scarcely  more  than  a straight  trunk,  without 
form  or  art;  whilst  in  that  of  Phidias,  with  its 


&irong  ana  aeep  lines,  those  parts  which,  seen 
close,  appeared  so  irregular  and  uncombined 
to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  fell  into  parts  so 
just,  so  delicate,  and  well-proportioned,  in 
their  remoteness,  that  one  could  gaze  at  it  for 
ever.  O!  wonderful  Phidias;  0!  fortunate 
Athenians. 

A word  now  about  the  “ meretricious  colour- 
ing ’’  here  alluded  to.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
principal  Grecian  temples  were  decorated  ex- 
ternally with  colours ; although,  as  this  fact  is 
, opposed  to  our  notions  of  the  pureness  of 
i Greek  taste,  it  was  for  a long  time  opposed 
1 violently  and  disbelieved.  Pausanias  describes 
two  of  the  courts  of  justice  in  Athens  as  “ the 
Green”  and  “the  Red,”  from  their  colours  ; 
and  says  the  temple  of  Theseus  and  one  wing 
of  the  Propylaeum  were  cecorated  with  paint° 
ings.  Vitruvius  speaks  of  triglyphs  painted 
witli  blue  wax.  And  many  of  the  Greek 
buildings  which  remain,  and  have  been  exa- 
mined, present  indubitable  vestiges  of  colour. 
M.  Hittorff,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  who 
adopted  the  system  of  polychromic  architec- 
ture in  its  fulness,  and  asserted  that  all  the 
members  of  classic  architecture  were  painted; 
and  although  his  views  were  combatted  by 
some  learned  writers,  they  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully controverted.  The  positive  colours 
were  employed. 

The  Parthenon  was  painted  with  blue,  red, 
and  green,  and  the  mouldings  were  ornamented 
with  meanders  and  leaves  : the  entablature  was 
adorned  with  gilded  shields,  and  still  presents 
the  circular  stain  made  by  them,  and  the  holes 
for  the  clamps,  by  which  they  were  secured  to 
the  masonry. 

It  is  maintained  by  those  who  dislike  to 
yield  the  opinion  that  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  Greek  architecture  is  based  wholly  on 
form,  that  the  colours  were  applied  at  a more 
recent  period  than  that  of  the  erection  of  the 
temples.  In  many  cases,  however,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  the  mouldings  had  been  ex- 
pressly formed  to  receive  coloured  decorations. 
You  must  have  seen  recently  in  The  Builder, 
notices  of  a long  discussion  on  the  subject,  by 
the  architects  of  London,  and  probably  won- 
dered that  any  should  be  found  to  question  the 
fact,  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  offered,  what- 
ever their  opinion  might  be  as  to  the  desirability 
of  reviving  the  practice.  The  Chevalier  Von 
Ivlenze,  architect  to  the  king  of  Bavaria,  has 
illustrated  polychromic  architecture,  in  a small 
temple  at  Munich,  and  M.  Hittorff  has  ap- 
plied the  principle  at  the  Olympic  Circus, 
erected  by  him,  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in 
Paris.  A modern  writer  wickedly  proposes, 
that  as  we  do  not  care  much  for  our  National 
Gallery,  we  should  paint  that  to  try  the  effect. 
Our  climate  is  not  favourable  to  external 
paintings,  but  there  are  many  materials  which 
might  be  used  to  produce  an  agreeable  diver- 
sity of  colour.  I may  mention  that  the  Xanthian 
marbles  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are 
specimens  of  very  early  art,  display  traces  of 
colour.  Indeed,  colour  was  used  by  all  the 

Ninevenhati°nS,~in  Egypt’  Bab),lon'  in 
I referred  just  now  to  Munich  and  the  late 
king  of  Bavaria,  and  I am  tempted  to  step  out  of 
my  way  here,  and  allude  briefly  to  the  extra- 
ordinary works  which  have  been  effected  in 
Munich,  through  the  liberality  and  energy  of 
the  sovereign  alluded  to.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  aspect  of  that  city  lias  been 
changed,  a crowd  of  important  buildings  has 
been  raised,  and  a new  school  of  artists 
created.  The  Glyptotheca,  commenced  in  1816 
and  finished  in  1830,  is  220  feet  square.  The 
1 inacotheca,  completed  six  years  later,  is  above 
500  feet  long  ; and  (not  to  speak  of  the  Basi- 
lica of  St.  Boniface,  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
and  numerous  other  monuments)  the  Wal- 
halla,  near  Ratisbon,  rose  “like  an  exhalation,” 
from  the  rock  on  which  it  is  reared,  to  immor- 
talise its  projector.  Munich  has  become  one 
ot  the  most  extraordinary  capitals  in  Europe, 
and  strangers,  from  all  countries,  annually 
tlock  thither  to  admire  its  beauties,  and  wonder 
at  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  by  one 
energetic  mind.  Not  satisfied  with  merelv 
raismg  fine  buildings,  Lewis  of  Bavaria  sought 
to  nationalize  the  fine  arts,  and  bring  them 
into  the  homes  of  his  people  for  their 
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enjoyment.  Museums  have  been  arranged 
to  convey  a history  of  the  arts,  and  each 
of  his  buildings  was  intended  to  illustrate 
some  particular  epoch.  The  means  of  educa- 
tion in  art  were  afforded,  and  every  endeavour 
was  being  made  to  develope  the  national  re- 
sources in  this  respect.  The  success  with 
which  the  king’s  endeavours  have  been 
crowned  is  to  be  attributed  greatly  to  the 
position  which  he  gave  to  artists  in  his  do- 
minions, and  the  elevation  of  character  which 
it  has  caused.  He  conferred  prerogatives  on 
genius:  he  admitted  that  the  man  who  is 
capable  of  affording  instruction  or  wholesome 
delight  to  a nation,— who  expresses  noble 
thoughts,  whether  with  the  pen,  the  pencil, 
or  the  chisel, — is  fit  society  for  the  highest, 
and  deserves  all  t le  rewards  a country  can 
bestow.  This  king  felt  there  is  another  road 
to  the  temple  of  Fame,  besides  that  over  dying 
bodies  in  the  field  of  battle;  and  notwith- 
standing errors  and  failings,  has  earned  for 
himself  a niche  in  it,  next  to  those  occupied 
by  Pericles  and  Augustus.  i 

I return  to  Greece  simply  to  remind  you  that  j 
a century  after  the  time  of  Pericles  the  history  , 
of  that  country  ceases  to  interest.  The  energy  j 
which  had  characterised  her  people  disap- 
peared, and  she  ultimately  became  a degraded 
province  of  Rome,  to  which  city  we  must 
look  for  a continuation  of  our  Architectural 
History. 

The  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  a part  of  Italy 
now  known  as  Tuscany,  seem  to  have  made 
considerable  advances  in  art  at  a very  early 
period.  The  best  specimens  found  there  were 
formerly  referred  to  Greek  artists,  but  there 
now  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  arts 
amongst  the  Etruscans  were  as  far  advanced 
as  amongst  the  Greeks,  even  if  the  latter  were 
not  in  some  degree  indebted  to  Etruria. 
Niebuhr  shows  that  much  of  what  we  call 
Etruscan  is  due  to  their  subjects,  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians, a branch  of  the  Pelasgian  race.^  1 he 
number  of  works  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria 
within  the  last  twenty  years  is  nearly  incre- 
dible, and  includes  about  30,000  painted 
vases.  One  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
Etruscan  art,  and  of  its  connection  with  the 
Pelasgi,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
sepulchre  which  was  opened  in  1829  on  the 
site  of  Cmre.  The  upper  part  is  formed 
by  horizontal  layers  of  stone  projecting  one 
over  the  other,  as  in  the  treasury  of  Atreus, 
and  the  age  of  it  is  inferred  to  be  anterior  to 
the  sixth  century,  b.c.  Some  valuable  in- 
formation respecting  this  interesting  country 
has  been  published  within  the  last  few'  years, 
and  investigations  are  still  going  on  there. 

We  find  throughout  Italy  ponderous  re- 
mains of  early  constructions  similar  to  those 
described  in  Greece,  as  executed  by  the  Pe- 
lasgic  tribes,  and  evidently  the  work  of  the 
same  people,  who  thus  serve  to  connect  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  principal  nations  of 
antiquity.  Even  the  works  called  Druidical 
are  attributed  by  some  writers  to  an  offshoot  of 
the  same  original  nation. 

It  was,  however,  from  more  recent  and  im- 
mediate connection  with  Etruria  and  Greece 
that  Rome  obtained  her  perfected  architecture. 
From  the  time  of  the  first  Tarquin,  above  600 
years  B.c.  and  who  was  a native  of  Etruria,  to 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  145  years  b.c.  it 
is  difficult  to  trace  clearly  the  progress 
of  architecture  amongst  the  Romans.  At 
the  commencement  of  that  period,  the 
Capitoline  Hill  (so  called,  you  perhaps  re- 
member, because  the  head  of  a man,  caput,  was 
found  there  under  peculiar  circumstances,  when 
digging  out  for  a building,)  was  made  the  site 
of  a temple  to  Jupiter,  thence  termed  Jupiter 
Capitol  in  us,  and  afterwards  of  several  others. 
The  Cloaca  maxima,  too  (the  great  sewer,  an 
enormous  work  and  formed  entirely  of  wrought 
stone),  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Tarquin,  or  soon  after. 

As  Johnson  remarks,  while  the  Romans 
were  poor  they  robbed  mankind,  and  as  soon  as 
they  became  rich,  they  robbed  one  another. 
By  the  plunder  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  Rome 
was  greatly  enriched  and  improved.  After 
the  sacking  of  Corinth,  for  example  (about 
146  B.c.),  all  the  pictures  and  statues  were 
carried  thence  to  ;he  imperial  city,  and  a con- 


sideralile  impulse  was  given  to  the  arts  in 
Italy.  It  was  many  years,  however,  before 
they  made  much  advance  among  the  people, 
who  were  essentially  warlike  and  had  little 
desire  to  cultivate  them.  Greek  architects 
were  employed,  and  Greek  statues  and  orna- 
ments were  used  to  decorate  their  buildings 
(Nero  alone,  in  later  limes,  caused  500  statues 
to  be  brought  away) ; and  by  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums,  magnificence 
was  obtained  without  much  home-bred  taste. 
The  accounts  we  have  of  buildings  erected 
[even  for  temporary  purposes,  are  startling. 

1 A theatre  was  built  in  the  time  of  1 ompey  to 
accommodate  80,000  spectators,  which  was 
adorned  with  360  marble  columns  and  3,000 
statues  of  bronze.  Porapey  himself  afterwards 
constructed  a permanent  building  for  40,000 
persons  (54  B.c.).  , „ . , . 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Caesar  (called  by  the 
Senate  Augustus,  2 7 years  b.c.),  that  archi- 
tecture took  firm  hold  on  Italian  soil,  ami 
! gained  in  richness,  splendour,  and  increased 
1 appliances  what  it  lost  in  simplicity  and  dig- 
nity, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Rome  under  this  emperor  enjoyed  a long 
period  of  peace  and  prosperity;  additional 
architects  were  invited  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece;  wealth  was  lavished,  and  temples, 
libraries,  porticoes,  theatres,  and  palaces  arose 
in  all  quarters ; so  that  (as  Suetonius  relates, 
and  every  one  has  heard)  Augustus  was  able 
to  say,  that  where  he  had  found  bricks  he  had 
left  marble.  He  left  behind  him  many  build- 
ings of  brick,  nevertheless.  The  example  of 
the  Emperor  was  largely  followed.  His  friend 
Agrippa,  amongst  others,  erected  part  of  the 
Pantheon  at  his  own  expense  (a.d.  14),  or  at 
all  events  greatly  improved  it,  and  supplied 
Rome  with  more  than  a hundred  fountains, 
richly  adorned  with  marbles,  columns,  and 
statues.  The  extraordinary  building  just 
named,  the  Pantheon,— 


Venerable  Bede  records  the  expression,  and 
Byron  has  appropriated  it.  When  Rome  re- 
vived and  her  citizens  became  desirous  ot 
erecting  for  themselves  noble  dwellings,  the 
Coliseum  offered  an  immense  storehouse  o 
materials:  it  was  speedily  dismantled,  and 
doubtless  would  have  disappeared  altogether  it 
Pope  Benedict  XIV.  had  not  set  up  a cross  in 
the  arena  and  declared  the  place  sacred.  I he 
stone  for  the  Farnese  Palace  was  taken  from 
the  Coliseum ! 


“ Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ; 
Despoiled,  yet  perfect;” — 


is,  as  you  remember,  circular:  it  is  about  139 
feet  in  diameter,  covered  with  a noble  dome. 
You,  like  all  other  travellers,  must  have  noticed 
with  surprise,  that  it  is  lighted  from  a compa- 
ratively small  opening  in  the  eye  of  the  dome, 
and  yet,  with  this  expressive  fact  before  them, 
modern  architects  can  occasionally  build  pic- 
ture-galleries wherein  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
see  any  one  painting  well. 

Vespasian  and  Titus  followed  in  the  same 
course  and  constructed  two  of  the  wonders  of 
that  and  succeeding  ages, — the  Flavian  Amphi- 
theatre or  Coliseum,  and  the  Baths  of  iitus. 
The  former  vast  and  wonderful  monument  was 
built  with  the  materials  and  on  part  of  the  site 
of  Nero’s  “ Golden  Mouse”  {Domus  Aurea ), 
which,  according  to  Suetonius  had  three  poi- 
ticoes,  each  a mile  in  length,  with  three  ranges 
of  pillars.  The  rooms  were  lined  with  gold 
and  gems,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  dining- 
rooms were  adorned  with  ivory  panels,  con- 
trived so  as  to  scatter  flowers  and  shower  per- 
fumes on  the  guests.  In  fact,  to  such  an 
extent  was  the  decoration  of  it  carried,  that  it 
was  demolished  by  order  of  Vespasian  as  being 
too  sumptuous  and  magnificent  even  for  a 
Roman  Emperor.  It  had  previously  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  people. 

The  longest  diameter  of  the  oval  which  forms 
the  Coliseum  is  615  feet,  and  the  shortest 
510  feet : it  covers  nearly  6 acres  of  land,  and 
would  accommodate  above  100,000  spectators. 
The  exterior  presents  three  ranges  of  columns 
rising  one  above  the  other,  Roman,  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian,  and  one  range  of 
pilasters  over  these.  I think  I have  heai  d 
you  say  that  you  were  disappointed  when  you 
first  viewed  the  Coliseum.  It  is  so  enormous 
I that  it  requires  some  time  and  acquaintance 
with  it  for  the  mind  to  grasp.  Its  solidity 
and  massiveness  were  such  that  it  remained 
perfect  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and,  but 
for  wilful  destruction,  would  have  continued 
to  this  day.  Some  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims  who 
visited  Rome  before,  or  early  in,  the  eighth 
century  exclaimed  on  beholding  the  Coliseum, 
“ As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands,  Rome  sha 
stand;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome  will 
fall;  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall. 


11  A ruin,  yet  what  ruin  ! from  its  mass 
Walls,  palaces,  half  cities,  have  been  rear’d; 

Yet  oft  the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass,  , 

And  marvel  where  the  spoil  could  have  appear  d - 
Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder’d  or  but  clear  u . 

Mas ! developed,  opens  the  decay,  ; 

When  the  colossal  fabric’s  form  is  near  d ; 

It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day, 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all,  years,  man,  have- 
reft  away.” 

The  other  structure  which  I have  referred 
to,  namely,  the  Baths  of  Titus,  presents  even 
now  in  extent  a subterraneous  city,  ihey 
were  three-quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference. 
Many  of  the  apartments  were  elaborately 
painted  ; plated  with  gold  and  adorned  with 
magnificent  sculptures,  including  the  group  ot 
figures  known  as  the  Laocoon,  which  was- 
found  there. 

It  was  Agrippa  who  first  taught  the  Romans 
the  luxury  of  the  warm  baths ; and  succeeding 
Emperors  increased  the  provision  made  in 
Rome  for  public  bathing.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  a poor  man  might  bathe 
for  a farthing,  and  little  boys  for  nothing.  1 he 
baths  were  adorned  with  works  of  art : and 
it  was  here  that  poets,  orators,  and  mu- 
sicians resorted  to  rehearse  their  works, 

or  pronounce  opinions  upon  those  of  others: 

these  were  the  clubs  of  Rome.  Recently  the 
necessity  for  the  establishment  of  baths  m 
England  has  been  felt,  and  many  have  been 
erected  and  fitted  up.  To  purify  the  body  is 
one  step  towards  purifying  the  mind.  More- 
over, we  ought  to  strive  to  find  healthy  amuse- 
ment for  the  people  generally. 

Amoncrst  the  buildings  important  in  Rome 
we  musUiot  omit  the  Forum.  That  built  by 
Trajan  was  the  most  considerable,  and  still 
exhibits  extensive  remains.  The  forum  was 
a large  area  generally  enclosed  with  por- 
ticoes two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  being 
used  as  shops  by  the  bankers,  the  upper  appro- 
priated to  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  gladia- 
torial shows,  which  were  exhibited  there  before 
amphitheatres  were  in  general  use. 

Trajan,  with  the  assistance  of  Apollodorus, 
his  chief  architect,  executed  many  fine  struc- 
tures. A column  and  a triumphal  arch, 
erected  nearly  1800  years  ago,  have  served  to 
make  his  name  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
whole  world  down  to  this  time.  Hadrian,  his 
successor  (a.d.  117),  was  himself  an  architect, 
and  encouraged  the  arts,  as  conducive  to  the 
national  glory.  He  erected  numerous  build- 
ings not  merely  in  Italy,  but  in  Carthage, 
Greece,  Africa,  and  Egypt.  He  seems  to  have 
had  all  the  jealousy  of  some  professional 
artists,  and  even  more.  It  is  related  that, 
being  anxious  to  show  Apollodorus,  the  archi- 
tect., that  he  could  do  without  assistance,  he 
sent  to  him  a design  he  had  prepared  for  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Venus,  and  asked  his 
opinion  of  it.  Apollodorus,  not  at  all  dis- 
posed  to  truckle  to  an  amateur  though  a 
prince,  saw  that  it  was  too  low,  and  remarked 
with  a sneer,  that  if  the  goddess  should  ever 
rise  from  her  seat  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  air  she  would  certainly  knock  her  head 
against  the  roof.  Hadrian  had  a summary 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  an  ill-natured  critic  : 
he  put  him  to  death!  and  thus  not  merely 
avenged  himself,  but  prevented  rivalry. 

Among  the  chief  buildings  erected  at  this 
time  was  Hadrian’s  Mausoleum,  since  con- 
verted into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  It  had 
originally  a basement  170  feet  square,  on  which 
was  a cylindrical  tower,  115  feet  in  diameter. 
Relative  to  the  term  “ Mausoleum,”  Pausamas 
says,  as  you  have  probably  heard,  speaking  ot 
a sepulchre  erected  for  Mausohs,  who  reigned 
in  Halicarnassus,  “ its  magnitude  was  so  pro- 
! digious,  and  its  ornaments  so  magnificent,  that 
the  Romans,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
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admiration  which  it  produces  in  them,  call  all 
their  illustrious  sepulchres,  Mausolea.” 

The  effect  of  Rome,  with  it ; magnificent 
assemblage  of  palaces,  villas,  circuses,  and 
gardens,  crowned  by  the  capitol  and  its  noble 
superstructure  of  temples, — the  eternal  hills 
forming  a background,  must  have  been  grand 
in  the  extreme.  Even  now,  none  can  walk  in 
the  old  part  of  Rome  and  ponder  on  its  event- 
ful history  without  a flood  of  recollections  and 
noble  impulses,  of  absorbing  character.  In 
courage,  in  virtue,  in  patriotism, — in  oratory, 
literature,  and  art,— Rome  affords  extraor- 
dinary examples.  Time  has  drawn  a veil  over 
the  littlenesses  and  even  the  vices  by  which  her 
greatest  men  may  have  been  disfigured  in  the 
eyes  of  contemporaries,  and  over  all  those 
constantly-occurring  events  which  stain  her 
annals  : we  see  only  the  grand  whole, — the 
wonderful  result  of  the  energy  and  power 
which  made  her  mistress  of  the  world  (eon- 
querer  and  teacher),  the  " city  of  the  soul ; ” 
and  to  which  we  yield  our  minds  almost  in 
submission  even  at  this  distant  period  of  time. 
.The  quantity  of  marble  and  granite  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  ancient  Rome  can  scarcely 
be  estimated.  According  to  Pliny  (who  also 
says  that  in  thirty- five  years  more  than  a 
hundred  sumptuous  palaces  were  erected), 
there  were  as  many  statues  as  people,— every 
temple,  portico,  and  public  walk  being  crowded 
with  them.  Every  street  presented  a succes- 
sion of  architectural  effects  : at  every  turn 
were  fresh  groups  of  noble  edifices  : of  temples 
alone  there  wtre  no  less  than  420.  But,  alas ! 
the  greater  part  of  this  magnificence  has  dis- 
appeared. Rome  has  proved  a quarry  for  the 
world  ; her  buildings  have  fallen ; thousands 
of  statues  and  sculptures  have  been  carried 
away,  or  were  previously  destroyed,  and  many 
more  still  lie  buried  in  this  immense  magazine 
of  ancient  power ! 

“Reader,  wonder  there  is  none; 

Many  cities  thus  have  gone.” 


THE  MATERIALS  USED  IN  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

The  following  interesting  particulars  form 
an  appendix  to  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  just 
now  published:  — 

Statement  of  the  Materials  supplied  for  the  Con- 
struction of  the  Building. 

CAST  IRON, 


Believe  me,  always  yours, 
Mrggco. 

SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Cyclomma.—  The  Destruction  of  Lisbon 
at  the  Cyciorama,  in  Albany  Street,  lias  Kiven 
place  to  a series  of  tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851,  painted  by  Mr.  MacNevin 
from  original  studies  taken  during  the  Exliibi- 
tion.  The  minutest  objects  are  represented 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  as  they  appeared 
the  original;  and  those  who  did  nut  see  the 
Exhibition  may  here  get  a good  idea  of  it.  The 
chief  defect  is  a want  of  air  and  distance,  so  that 
the  views  scarcely  convey  an  idea  of  the  same 
vastness  which  characterized  the  structure 
Ihe  Colosseum,  with  its  panorama  of  “Lon- 
don by  day  and  “Paris  by  Night”  in  the 
evening,  its  conservatories,  ruins,  and  museum 
of  sculpture,  maintains  its  supremacy  amongst 
the  exhibitions  of  the  metropolis 

Royal  Adelphi  Theatre.  — The  scenery 
for  Mr.  Mark  Lemon’s  new  drama  at  this 
theatre,  called  “ Sea  and  Land,”  is  appropriate 
and  good,  particularly  the  closing  scene  of  the 
first  ac  the  ruins  on  the  cliff  (in  which  the 
effect  of  the  beach  is  given  to  the  stage),  and 
the  last  scene,  the  market  cross.  The  niece 
which  is  one  of  much  interest  and  well  con-’ 
structed  to  display  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
and  Adelphi  means,  is  made 
remarkab  e by  the  extraordinary  personalion 

Mrs.  Keeiey  Untaushl  girl'  Wild  MeS.  by 


Foundation  pieces 

Columns 

Connecting  pieces 

Girders  

Sundries  for  Binders  for 
Gallery-floor  and  Lead 
flat  . 


Columns,  Girders,  &c.  for') 

Railing  for  Staircases j 

Standards,  Panels,  and 
Shield-plates  for  Gallery- 
railing   

Bunds,  Caps,  and  Bases  for 

Columns 

Sundries  for  Trusses  ........ 

Sundries  for  Paxton’s  Gut- 
ters   

Sundries  for  fixing  Sashes 

and  Wood  Panels 

Sundries  for  Transept, 

eluding  Purlins 

Sundries  forTransept  Fronts 
Filling  Frames  and  Arch 

pieces 

Ornaments  for  Cornices 

Galvanized  Centres  for 

Louvres 

Moving  apparatus  for 

Louvres  

Tank-plates  

Sundries  for  Urinals 
Sundries  for  lean-to  Roof'.! 
Sundries  to  replace  breakage 

Exterior  Railing  

Caps,  &c.  for  Flag-stall's  ... 
Hinges  for  entrance  and 

exit  Doors 

Sundries  for  Gas-stoves...!!.; 
Suudries  lor  diagonal  brac- 
ing   


Pipes,  bronchi 
Pipes, 


U 


for  drains 
branches,  cook- 
. &e.  for  Water- 

„ Supply 

Brass  for  Hinges 

Brass  for  Louvre  apparatus 


Total  Cast  Iron j 136, 
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Nr w National  GALLEEy._The  necessitv 
to  think  th»t  d’ and  m are  disposed 

e Commissi  * 
it  the  site  v 
lapted  to  tl 

Palace  itself,  in  preference  even  toTnVTtTe 

S tn  tvhipli 


the  Commission’s' rewrton  thi„°.n  i revie"'  of 
out  the  site  we  originally  suggested  as' t'hP°hnt! 
adapted  to  the  purpoee-thafTr  v h b 
Palace  itself. 


26,231 


3,026 

14,699 

8,710 

9,434 

65,831 

3,819 

2,91 


y Railiiigj 


Bolts  and  Nuts  for  Columns 
Sundry  Bar  and  .Ingle  Irons 

for  Trusses 

Sundry  Bolts  and  Rivets  for 

ditto 

Sundry  Truss-bars  for  Pax- 
ton Gutters  

Sundry  Bolts,  Nuts,  anti 

Plates  for  ditto 

Truss-rods  for  Binders  

Bolts,  Ac.,  for  ditto 

Bolts,  Ac.,  for  fixing  Su3hcs, 

Wood-panels,  &e.  &c 

Bolts  and  Straps  for  Tran- 
sept Roof  

Bolts,  &e.,  for  Transept 

Fronts 

Rails  for  Post  Railing 

Sundries  for  Flag-stutf  Stan- 
dards   

Sundries  for  Gallery 

Ditto  Water  supply,  &e 

Galvanized  Louvre'  Blades... 

Ditto  Straps  and  Rivets  for1 

ditto 

Sundry  Chameroy's  Pipt 
Sundries  for  Louvre-moving 

apparatus  

Hinges  for  entrance  and  exit 

Doors  

Diagonal  bracing 

Sundries  for  Stairs 

Ditto  Tanks  

Sundry  Scrapers  and  Mat- 
frames  

Sundry  Brass-spikes' &c' fo'r 
external  Railing 
Bars  and  angle  Iron  for : 
lean-to  Roof  of  Boiler- 

house  

Bolts,  Nuts,  Rivets,  and 

Washers  for  ditto i 

Galvanized  Plates  for  ditto 
Bundles  of  Hoop-iron  for 

Gallery-floor j 285 

Bars  of  and  J round!  ’ 

and  square  Iron  for  sun-1 

driea j 738 

Total  Wrought  Iron...,1  400,417 


-|  12,160 

61,119 

811 

11,945 


11,344 

7,374 

3,105 


27,234 


6,706 


f 

Weight. 

Tons 

ewt 

qrs.  lbs. 

7 164 

5 

3 

1 870 

18 

2 

) 200 

3 

2 

1,381 

14 

1 

22 

26 

14 

a 

21 

95 

2 

3 

7 

71 

1 

3 

7 

70 

10 

2 

47 

14 

- 

14 

U 

- 

3 

19 

9 

7 

- 

7 

7 

3 

_ 

11 

9 

1 

16 

227 

2 

2 

10 

43 

15 

I 

26 

4 

15 

3 

5 

4 

2 

_ 

12 

13 

7 

1 

4 

1 

16 

3 

27 

i 9 

8 

2 

20 

1 63 

10 

1 188 

17 

3 

16 

- 

16 

1 

11 

1 

1 

1 

15 

4 

2 

10 

9 

18 

198 

2 

1 

11 

2 

7 

24 

15 

3 

3 

1 

32 

2 

_ 

- 

2 

21 

,‘3,784 

1 

1 

- 

N. 

Tons. 

cwt. 

3 

2 

25 

298 

5 

- 

22 

20 

2 

2 

- 

56 

3 

2 

21 

4 

2 

3 

63 

1 

2 

14 

3 

14 

13 

12 

2 

- 

2 

9 

3 

- 

16 

2 

6 

2 

22 

_ 

19 

1 

7 

14 

49 

11 

2 

14 

1 

11 

34 

15 

3 

20 

8 

3 

21 

- 

1 

17 

3 

21 

21 

” 

6 

1 

1 

3 

14 

2 

31 

12 

1 

7 

I 

8 

2 

14 

- 

1 

3 

u ' 

11 

- 

21 

12 

2 

2 

~ t 

9 

2 

702 

3 

2 

10 

TIMBER  SUPPLIED. 


’ Ridge  pieces,  No.  1 

Small  skylight  Bars,  No.  2... 
Strong  ,,  No.  3... 

Sash  Bars,  No.  4 

Side-light  Stiles,  No.  5 

Ditto,  with  corners  cut  off1, 

No.  6 

Bottom  Rails,  No.  7 

Top  Rails,  No.  8 

I Transept  Bara  


Lineal  ft.  . 
83,120 
814,858 
107,126 
194,968 
38,727 

12,773 

11,726 

13,103 

69,830 


s—.  Feet  cube. 

Timber  in  Transept  Roof  7,000 

„ it  Ends  2,600 

>i  ,,  F routs  1,200 

„ Ground-floor 200,634 

„ Gallery- floor 86,000 

„ Lead-flat 5,500 

„ Plinth-framing  and  Louvres 8,000 

,,  Face-work  29,800 

„ Gutters  overTrusses  and  Paxton 

Gutters  50,000 

,,  Wood  Girders  3,000 

„ Offices,  Refreshment-court,  and 

Machinery  Partition  18,000 

„ Stairs 2,000 


412,634 


GLASS. 

246,210  Panes,  49  inches  by  10  inches. 

47,445  Ditto,  other  dimensions. 

293,655  Panes. 

Some  Particulars  abstracted  from  the  Accounts 
submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Henderson,  showing  the  Expenditure 
under  the  various  Heads. 

Sundry  Wages,  &c.  paid  at  Park £58,238  11  11 

Salaries  and  Expenses  not  included  in  Park 

WftK?8  050  0 0 

Expended  at  Loudon  Works,  Birmingham, 
principally  for  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron 

Work  22,103  10  5 

Ditto  at  Renfrew  999  jq  5 

lr:>n  21,399  4 9 

rought  Iron  2,050  15  10 

Iron  aud  Ironmongery 1 952  12  11 

!*“)>«“  31,650  13  10 

Sash  Bars  3,404  9 1 

Doors  450  7 4 

g**sa  , ! 13.174  9 9 

Brickwork 1,639  18  7 

166  6 4 

York  Curb  192  4 1 

Granite  553  9 g 

Paint, Oil.Brusl.es, Kettles, Slain, Vi  rnish, Ac.  5,019  15  10 

Covering  Lead -flat  ggg  25  y 

Zinc  Moulding,  Lamps,  Ac 309  2 6 

Gas-fittings ] 323  9 0 

Hire  of  Horses  and  Cartage  1,670  7 6 

Saw  Mills  and  Expenses  couneoted  therew  ith  073  0 8 

Coals  and  Coke  Ill  19  0 

g*1-'0 1,631  2 4 

Jietting  247  3 2 

Ladder.  121  16  10 

Hire  ol  Cloths 342  19  9 

399  1 3 

""“e  205  18  3 

C119  4Q  j2  g 

Stationery  ..!!!  170  6 10 

Drawings  and  Lithographic  Plana  . 824  7 5 

Watching 135  8 0 

Miscellaneous  2 776  9 0 


£176,030  13  8 


SUNDRIES. 

1 mt  G**  or  „7  S1E  Km, 

h226  Yards  ol  J-mili  Gas  Mala,.  „ 

4 Six-inch  Sluice-cocks.  “ 3' 

}7  Jour-inch  Sluice-cocks, 
o Three-inch  Sluice-cocks. 

3 Six-inch  double-faced  ditto. 

- Sets  of  Keys  and  Tools  for  Water-eoebs. 


A THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES. 

The  present  theory  of  the  tides  generally 
scribes  them  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon, 
n one  of  the  works  upon  this  subject  we  read, 
bat  “ The  tides  are  occasioned  by  the  attrac- 
on  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  waters  of 
lie  earth. 

Let  A,  P , T,  n,  be  supposed  the  earth,  C its 


f water  covering  the  earth:  let  M be  the 
loon  in  its  orbit,  and  S the  sun. 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  or  attraction 
lminishes  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  in- 
rease,  the  waters  on  the  side  T,  are  more 
ttracted  by  the  moon,  M,  than  the  central 
arts  at  C,  and  the  central  parts  are  more 


neretore,  while  the  moon  is  in  the  situation 
■I,  the  waters  will  rise  towards  a and  b on  the 
pposite  sides  of  the  earth. 

Ihe  moon  goes  round  theearth  in  an  elliptical 
rhit,  and  therefore  she  approaches  nearer  to 
t ie  earth  in  some  parts  of  her  orbit  than  in 
others.  When  she  is  nearest,  the  attraction  is 
the  strongest,  and  consequently  it  raises  the 
tides  most;  and  when  she  is  farthest  from  the 
earth,  her  attraction  is  the  least,  and  the  tides 
the  lowest. 
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In  another  work  on  “ Natural  Philosophy,” 
we  read  that,  “The  tides  proceed  from  the 
attractive  force  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which 
diminish  the  gravity  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean, 
or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  draw  or  lift  up 
the  water  toward  themselves.  The  force  of 
attraction  acts  in  straight  lines;  and,  therefore 
if  we  draw  two  straight  lines  from  the  moon’s 


centre,  M C,  M F,  to  represent  this  force, 
acting  on  the  parts  C and  F,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  water  at  C and  at  F will  not  be  raised, 
but  depressed,  by  being  drawn  away  from  C 
to  D and  from  F to  H ; and  so  of  every  part 
of  the  circle  C E F.  But  the  water  will  at 
the  same  time  rise  on  the  side  of  the  earth 
away  from  the  moon,  because  the  earth's 
centre  being  more  strongly  drawn  towards  the 
moon  than  the  point  N,  recedes  from  N,  which 
is  the  same  in  effect  as  if  the  water  at  N 
receded  or  rose  up  from  the  earth’s  centre.” 

By  the  earth’s  rotation  on  its  axis,  the  two 
tide  waves  will  be  continually  making  their 
round  over  the  ocean. 

“ The  force  of  attraction  acting  in  straight 
lines,  it  should  be  high  water  at  any  place  in 
the  open  sea  when  the  moon  is  upon  the  meri- 
dian of  that  place;  but,  in  fact,  the  greatest 
(and  least)  heights  of  the  water  at  such  a place 
do  not  occur  till  about  three  hours  after  the 
periods  fixed  in  this  supposition.  The  delay  is 
thus  explained  : the  elevated  parts  of  the  sea 
have  received  such  an  impulse  towards  ascent, 
that  they  continue  to  rise  after  the  earth’s 
rotation  has  carried  them  from  under  the  line 
of  the  direct  attraction  of  the  moon  ; this  im- 
pulse being  also  aided  for  a time  by  the  moon 
continuing  to  attract  the  water  upwards, 
though  in  a less  degree. 

The  sun,  though  his  attractive  influence  is 
three  times  less  than  that  of  the  moon,  acts 
upon  the  ocean  in  the  same  manner,  though  in 
a less  degree.  When  these  two  bodies  unite 
their  influence,  which  they  do  at  the  seasons 
of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tides  naturally  rise 
the  highest : they  assist  each  other  in  raising 
the  ocean  as  before  described,  and  depressing 
it  in  a corresponding  manner. 

Of  the  irregularities  in  the  tides,  caused  by 
the  continually  changing  position  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  those  are  the  greatest  which  are 
occasioned  by  the  obstacles  offered  by  the  land 
to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  waters.  The  im- 
pediments created  by  shallows  in  the  ocean,  and 
by  the  shores,  bays,  gulfs,  and  promontories 
of  islands  and  continents  are  such,  that  the  tides 
are  greatly  delayed,  altered  both  in  degree  and 
direction,  and  in  many  places  so  accumulated, 
that  they  rise  to  heights  far  exceeding  what  is 
witnessed  in  the  open  ocean.”  If,  as  Hum- 
boldt says,  the  tide  waves  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  open  sea,  rise  hardly  to  a 
few  feet , they  mount,  in  consequence  of  the 
configuration  of  the  coasts,  which  oppose  the 
coming  tide,  to  50  feet  at  St.  Malo,  and  to  65 
to  70  feet  in  Acadia.* 

This  is,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  briefly  to 
represent  it,  the  present  theory  of  the  tides. 
Let  us  now  consider 

THE  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  PRESENT  THEORY 
OF  THE  TIDES. 

And  here  I cannot  do  better  than  have  re- 
course to  a work  under  the  preceding  title  by 
Thomas  Kerigan,  R.N.  F.R.S.  In  his  address 
to  the  reader  he  says  : — 

“ I have  shown  that  when  the  moon  is  ver- 
tical to  St.  Helena  she  is  2,362  miles  nearer  to 
it  than  to  the  point  called  “ the  Land’s  End,” 
in  Gornwall ; and  that  as  her  reputed  power  of 
gravitation  is  not  of  sufficient  force  to  raise  a 
tide  at  the  former  place,  it  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  the  high  tide  which  flows  at  ‘the  Land’s 
End,’  particularly  since  she  is  on  the  meridian 
of  both  places  at  the  same  instant, — which 
adds  another  link  to  the  chain  of  proofs  already 
given  respecting  the  negative  influence  of  the 
moon  over  the  tides  of  the  ocean.” 

* Aoadie,  tho  French  and  genuine  Indian  name  for  Nova 
Scotia  ; it  is  there,  in  the  “ Bay  of  Fundy,"  that  the  tide 
rises  about  70  feet. 


Besides  this  palpable  instance  of  the  moon’s 
exercising  no  attractive  influence  whatever 
upon  the  ocean,  I copy  from  his  pamphlet, 
page  8 

“ The  Theory  of  the  Tides  expressly  states, 
that  * the  action  of  the  moon  over  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  is  the  most  direct  and  intense 
when  she  is  moving  in  the  equinoctial ; and, 
should  the  times  of  conjunction  or  opposition 
take  place  when  she  is  so  circumstanced,  and 
at  her  least  distance  from  the  earth,  the  tides 
will  be  the  greatest  possible.  But,  in  all  cases 
the  highest  tides  must  take  place  within  the 
tropics;  and  the  nearer  any  port  or  harbour 
is  to  the  equator,  the  greater  will  be  the  force 
of  the  tide  in  such  harbour.’ 

“ Now  we  know  from  actual  experience  that 
there  are  no  tides  at  any  of  the  islands  within 
the  torrid  zone  that  are  200  or  300  miles  from 
the  nearest  mainland.  At  St.  Thomas’s 
Island,  lying  very  nearly  under  the  equator, 

‘ in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  and  free  from  in- 
terference on  every  side,’  we  find  from  actual 
observation  that  instead  of  a high  tide  in  that 
harbour,  there  is  a total  absence  of  any  thing 
like  a rise  and  fall  of  the  water,  except  the 
few  inches  flux  and  reflux  which  keep  pace 
with  the  alternate  returns  of  the  sea  and  the 
land  breezes,  the  same  as  at  most  other  islands 
adjacent  to  the  equator,  and  that  are  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  main  land,  as  already 
noticed.” 

These  facts,  and  many  other  valuable  re- 
marks of  the  author,  must  for  ever  nullify  the 
theory  of  the  attraction  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  by  the  moon.  But,  besides  these  ano- 
malies, there  are  others  which  I will  notice. 

According  to  Sir  I.  Newton,  it  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  which  keeps  the  moon,  re- 
volving by  centrifugal  force,  in  her  orbit;  and 
Thomas  Kerigan,  in  his  treatise,  states,  that 
by  calculation  based  upon  the  laws  of  univer- 
sal gravitation,  the  moon  is  not  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  the  mere  force  of  terrestrial  attraction; 
for,  if  left  entirely  to  that,  she  would  fly  off 
from  her  present  orbit  and  be  lost  upon  the 
body  of  the  sun. 

If,  then,  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  the 
larger  body  the  smaller  one,  how  can  the 
moon  displace  the  earth,  as  stated  above  ? And 
if  the  earth  have  more  attractive  power  than 
the  moon ; if  it  attract  the  distant  moon  her- 
self— should  not  then  the  earth  also  exercise 
more  attractive  power  over  the  water  by  which 
it  is  covered,  than  the  distant  moon  is  said 
to  do?  Or  is  there  more  affinity  between  the 
surface  of  the  waters  of  the  earth  and  the 
moon,  than  between  the  water  and  the  earth 
itself?  And  as  the  earth,  as  it  were,  is  draw- 
ing down  the  moon,  keeping  her  forcibly  in 
her  orbit,  is  the  moon,  in  opposition,  drawing 
away  in  the  meanwhile,  and  lifting  up  towards 
herself  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ? This  would 
be  contradiction,  unless  it  were  asserted  that 
the  earth  and  moon  attract  each  other,  like 
positive  and  negative  electricity  (see  Builder, 
No.  450),  and  that  the  earth  sends  forth  her 
waters  to  attract  the  moon.  But  then  the 
waters  would  come  too  late  ; for,  as  was  said 
above,  they  do  not  attain  their  height  until 
three  hours  after  the  moon  has  passed.  Or,  if 
the  moon  attracts  the  water,  do  her  attractive 
rays  draw  more  when  exercised  in  a vertical 
line,  or  when  in  an  oblique  direction  ? If  more 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  why  is  the  tide 
highest  three  hours  after  the  moon  has  left  her 
vertical  position  ? Is  the  delay  reasonably  ex- 
plained above  ? If  a given  power  is  notable  to 
lift  up  a certain  weight  in  a vertical  line,  will  it 
be  able  to  do  so  in  an  oblique  one?  Quite 
impossible.  And  this  is  the  same  with  the 
moon ; her  attractive  power,  if  any,  would  be 
strongest  in  the  vertical  direction;  and  like 
the  drawing  up  of  a body  by  machinery  or  the 
hand  of  man,  the  moment  the  exercise  of 
vertical  power  is  changed  into  oblique,  without 
even  relaxing  the  power  itself,  the  body  will  no 
longer  rise,  however  fast  it  may  have  been 
drawn,  unless  a particular  impulse  upward  had 
been  given  to  it  by  some  extra  power  suddenly 
applied.  It  strikes  me  much  the  same  as  in 
the  case  of  waterspouts  (see  The  Builder, 
No.  450) : the  lower  cone  would  not  continue 
to  rise,  if  the  upper  one  were  removed  from  its 
I corresponding  vertical  position. 


Moreover,  attractive  power  is  not  of  a sud- 
den, impulse-imparting  nature,  nor  a thing 
that  accumulates,  like  the  power  of  a steam- 
engine,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  train, 
though  it  should  he  separated,  or  have  passed 
away,  from  it.  The  rays  of  attraction  (sup- 
posing the  moon  to  possess  them),  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  are  strongest  in  the  vertical 
line  : the  former,  however,  do  not  accumulate, 
but  are  like  ropes,  by  which  the  moon,  in  a 
manner,  lifts  (as  it  is  said)  the  water:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rays  of  the  sun  do  accumulate 
by  refraction  and  reflection,  though  they  are 
never  so  strong  as  at  midday  ; and  this  accu- 
mulation of  heat  renders  the  air  warmer  in 
the  afternoon  than  at  noon.  Thus,  the  delay 
of  the  tide- wave,  following  the  moon  three 
hours  after  she  has  passed  from  her  vertical 
position,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  delay 
in  the  warmer  state  of  the  air  in  the  afternoon : 
it  is  like  a room,  which  will  remain  warm  for 
sometime  after  the  fire  of  the  day  has  gone 
out.  But,  to  compare  to  this  the  rising  of  the 
tide  after  the  moon  has  passed,  would  be 
expecting  the  water  to  rise  after  you  have 
ceased  to  pump. 

Besides  this,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  how 
enormous  ought  to  be  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  to  cause  the  rise  of  the  water  still  after 
she  has  ceased  to  attract  it  in  a vertical  direc- 
tion, so  much  so,  as  to  overcome  the  opposing 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  of  15  lb.  weight  to 
the  square  inch. 

The  earth  is  said  to  attract  the  moon,  and 
yet,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  tides,  the 
moon  would  draw  up  the  entire  sea,  if  the  air 
was  not  between. 

According  to  the  statement  quoted,  “ the 
water  will  rise  on  the  side  of  the  earth  away 
from  the  moon,  because  the  earth’s  centre  is 
more  strongly  drawn  towards  the  moon  than 
the  point  N,  and  recedes  from  N,  which  is  the 
same  in  effect  as  if  the  water  at  N receded  or 
rose  up  from  the  earth’s  centre.” 

Now  if  this  were  the  case  that  the  side  of 
the  earth  away  from  the  moon  leaves  the  water 
behind,  would  it  not  be  more  natural  still,  that, 
in  being  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  moon,  the 
water  facing  the  moon  should  give  way  on  all 
sides  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
allow  the  earth  to  peep  out  like  a man  putting 
his  head  out  from  under  the  water,  rather  than 
cause  a mountain  of  water  to  be  raised  over  it  ? 
Or,  if  the  moon  exercises  mure  power  over  the 
water  than  over  the  earth,  then  the  former 
propositions  cannot  be  true. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  attraction  of  the 
sun  : if  he  causes  the  water  to  rise,  then  the 
attraction  must  not  only  be  more  powerful 
upon  the  water  than  upon  the  earth,  but  so 
strong  as  to  raise  the  water  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  atmosphere  pressing  upon  it;  or  the 
sun  must  attract  the  air  and  water  at  the  same 
time  in  a peculiar  manner.  If  the  sun  attracts 
the  earth  itself  in  a kind  of  violent  way,  then 
the  fluid  water,  and  the  still  more  fluid  and 
elastic  air,  would  give  way  to  the  forward  im- 
pulse of  the  earth,  and  cause,  as  with  the  moon 
on  the  same  supposition)  low  instead  of  high 
water.  If  the  sun  and  moon  attract  our  globe, 
including  its  water  and  atmosphere,  in  an 
equal  manner  as  one  whole,  there  would  then 
be  no  rising  of  the  water  : the  effect  of  the  at- 
traction upon  the  water  would  be  the  same  as 
if  there  were  no  attraction  at  all. 

If  the  attraction  of  the  moon  is  sufficient  to 
raise  a high  tide  on  the  open  ocean,  why  can 
she  not  raise  a tide  in  the  Mediterranean  or 
Baltic,  and  other  smaller  inland  lakes  ? “ In 

small  collections  of  water,”  it  is  said,  “the 
moon  acts  with  the  same  line  of  attraction,  or 
nearly  so,  upon  every  portion  of  the  surface  at 
once,  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  waters 
being  equally  elevated  at  the  same  period,  no 
part  of  them  is  ever  higher  than  the  other.” 

But  the  same  takes  place  in  the  open  sea  : 
there  “ the  moon  acts  with  the  same  line  of  at- 
traction upon  a similar  portion  of  surface,” 
beyond  which  the  waters  by  degrees,  more  and 
more,  cease  to  be  within  her  grasp ; and  yet  it 
is  said  “ that  she  raises  up  the  parts  imme- 
diately under  her.”  This  is  equal  to  saying 
that  a loadstone  attracts  a large  piece  of  iron 
better  than  a small  one.  “The  moon  raising 
up  the  parts  of  water  immediately  under  her,” 
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the  depression  at  the  sides  naturally  follows, 
but  does  not,  as  said,  assist  the  raising ; and  this 
raising  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  done,  by  the 
moon’s  rays  of  attraction  being  concentrated 
in  one.  focus  immediately  underneath,  or  by 
their  being  more  powerful  there  than  every- 
where else;  and  in  either  of  these  cases  she 
would  as  strongly  attract  when  above  the 
Mediterranean  or  Baltic,  as  when  above  any 
portion  of  the  open  sea.  And  this  would, 
moreover,  be  less  striking  and  wonderful  to  us 
than  “ that  the  whole  of  the  waters  should  be 
equally  elevated,”  particularly  when  con- 
sidered that  this  equal  elevation  at  the  same 
period  is  not  perceptible  at  the  shore,  nor  that 
the  waters  are  elastic  and  capable  of  such  an 
elevation.*  W.  Adolph. 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ARTS 
OF  IRELAND. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  we  view 
with  interest  every  endeavour  to  improve  the 
arts  and  manufactures  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
and  to  advance  her  interests.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  alluded  to  the  intended  industrial 
exhibition  of  Ireland,  and  are  glad  to  find  that 
everything  promises  for  it  a successful  issue. 
It  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  Irish  produc- 
tions, and  will  embrace  painting  and  sculpture 
by  Irish  artists.  The  architects  have  not  been 
behindhand ; Sir  Thomas  Deane  being  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  committee. 
The  building  in  Cork  is  being  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  will  be  inaugurated  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  10th  of  June.  It  has 
been  determined,  in  order  to  carry  out  more 
fully  the  purposes  of  the  National  Exhibition, 
that  a series  of  lectures  shall  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  it, to  be  called  Exhibition  Lectures, and 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Irish  art,  industry, 
and  science.  Mr.  Roney  is  organizing  cheap 
and  ready  means  of  transit. 


pipe  sewers  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  we 
should  avoid  extremes.  I would  not  adopt 
the  cloaca  maxima  of  ancient  Rome  or  modern 
London,  generally,  nor  the  fine  drawn  4-inch 
pipe  of  the  Board  of  Health  for  sewers  of  the 
streets  of  towns.  I think  both  systems  may 
be  usefully  employed.  I would  recommend  a 
system  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  principle  of 
the  “ happy  medium neither  too  large  for 
the  ordinary  necessities  of  a town,  nor  so 
finely  calculated  by  mathematical  formula:,  the 
deductions  from  which  should  be  the  diameter 
of  a pipe  just  sufficient  to  take  the  ordinary 
drainage  of  the  houses,  and  not  even  a dew- 
drop  more. 

I think  it  is  equally  absurd  to  require  the 
streets  of  towns  to  be  drained  with  pipes 
scarcely  large  enough  for  a single  water- 
closet,  as  to  require  drains  to  be  made  large 
enough  to  admit  a man ; because  the  latter 
principle,  to  be  fully  carried  out,  must  extend 
to  the  private  drains  leading  to  the  houses, 
and  would  be  adopting  Mr.  Gwilt’s  recom- 
mendation recorded  in  the  Blue  Books,  and 
which  afforded  some  amusement  at  the  time, 
although  it  is  evident,  from  present  appear- 
ances, “a  change  is  about  to  come  over  the 
spirit  of  our  dreams.” 

I am  also  of  opinion  that  objections  apply, 
not  only  to  the  plan  of  drainage  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  but  also  other  recommendations 
contained  in  their  report,  which  may  form  the 
subject  of  other  papers  to  be  read  at  the  ancient 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  at  a future 
period,  more  particularly  as  the  subjects  al- 
luded to  are  matters  of  great  moment  to  every 
town;  and,  in  consequence  of  a difference  of 
opinion  even  amongst  the  inspectors  of  the 
Boards  of  Health  themselves,  towns  are 
“ doing  and  undoing ,”  just  in  the  system  of 
old,  which  the  Central  Board  of  Health  under- 
took to  reform  and  regenerate.  B.  B. 


PIPE  DRAINS  v.  BRICK  SEWERS. 

I fear  a “ Ratepayer”  (who  may  be  i 
member  of  a Local  Board  of  Health)  will  fin< 
very  few  professional  men  ready  to  respom 
to  his  call  upon  them  to  volunteer  their  expe 
rienceand  opinion  upon  the  much- vexed  ques 
tion  of  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  more  particu 
larly  as  that  professional  opinion  is  their  stocl 
in  trade,  and  ought  not,  in  common  justice  t( 
self,  to  be  scattered  abroad,  pro  bono  publico 
any  more  than  the  stock  in  trade  of  the  “ Rate 
payer.”  But  so  it  is  at  the  present  day  : fo 
the  want  of  a better  understanding  amongs 
professional  men,  public  Boards  resort  to  al 
sorts  of  stratagems  to  get  opinions  gratuitously 
or  almost  gratuitously,  and  act  upon  them  ai 
suits  their  interest  or  caprice:  in  fact,  the' 
constitute  themselves  the  judges  in  matters  o 
taste,  as  well  as  in  suitableness  and  stability 
of  scientific  works  ( from  whom  there  is  no  np 
pea?),  frequently  in  direct  opposition  to  th. 
well  digested  and  developed  plans  of  the  expe 
rienced  engineer  and  architect.  Surely,  thi 
state  of  things  requires  a radical  change,  whicl 
might  be  effected  by  a combination  of  profes 
sional  men. 

Why  should  professional  men  gratuitous!’ 
volunteer  opinions  for  the  Local  Boards  o 
Health,  when  they  have  the  benefit  of  thei 
local  officers,  some  of  whom,  I presume,  ari 
engineers,  and  the  central  authority  with  i 
staff  of  officers,  likewise  qualified  engineers,  t( 
whom  an  appeal  can  at  any  time  be  made 
But  it  appears  that  the  discussion  on  th. 
drainage  of  Richmond  at  the  old  school,  th. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  has  so  shakei 
tne_  confidence  of  the  Local  Boards  of  Healtl 
in  their  officer  and  the  Central  Board,  tha 
they  are  now  seeking  information  from  othe 
parties;  and  I can  just  imagine  many  profes 
s.onal  men  are  similarly  troubled  as  mysel 
rrith  hosts  of  letters  from  members  and  engi 
" ' Local  B.oarda.  seeking  informatio, 

upon  the  eery  subject  mooted  by  your  corre 
spondent,  although,  par  excellence,  they  ar 
the  men  that  sanctioned  the  schemes  laid  do,v 
by  the  inspector  of  the  General  Board,  and  wer 
deputed  to  carry  out  their  somewhat  question 
able  plans.  1 think  the  question  of  brick  o 


* To  be  continued. 


EARL  DE  GREY’S  RECEPTION  OF  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  the  Earl  de  Grey,  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, received  the  whole  of  that  body  at  his 
house,  in  St.  James’s-square,  and  invited  a 
large  number  of  the  nobility  and  men  dis- 
tinguished in  art  and  science  to  meet  them. 
The  members  of  the  present  and  past  council 
dined  with  his  Lordship  previously;  and 
almost  immediately  after  dinner  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert  arrived,  and  remained  some  time 
discoursing,  amongst  other  matters,  on  the 
proposed  restoration  of  the  royal  tombs  at 
Westminster,  with  those  who  have  taken  pro- 
minent part  in  the  inquiry.  The  president  and 
officers  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Royal  Academy,  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  British  Archaeological  Association, 
Archaeological  Institute,  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, and  of  various  other  bodies,received  cards, 
and  the  assemblage  was  in  consequence  very 
numerous.  A large  number  of  ladies  were 
amongst  the  guests  (the  distinguishing  feature 
of  Lord  de  Grey’s  brilliant  evenings),  and  the 
tables  were  filled  with  sketches  and  drawings. 

We  have  not  a list  of  all  who  were  pre- 
sent, but  note  down  some  whom  we  noticed. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Earl  Grey,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Ellesmere, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Sir 
Henry  Ellis,  Sir  W.  Ross,  Sir  W.  Newton, 
Messrs. Donaldson,  Inman,  Mocatta,  Cockerell’ 
Fowler,  Scoles,  C.  Nelson,  Bunning,  Bury, 
Hesketh,  Jennings,  Papworth,  Woodlhorpe, 
Godwin,  Knowles,  Myln,  Roberts,  Ferrey, 
Garling,  Scott,  Sancton  Wood,  Planche, 
Pettigrew,  J.  Wood,  Landseer,  R.A.;  J.  P. 
Knight,  R.A.;  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A.;  C.  H. 
Smith;  Pickersgill,  R.A.;  Ilabershon,  Clarke, 
Kendall;  Dr.  Dickson,  E.  Hawkins,  H 
Warren,  Fahey,  Waring,  J.  Martin,  Foggo’ 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.  &c. 


Conversazioni,  &c.— Lord  Londesbo- 
rough  has  issued  cards  for  a conversazione  on 
the  29th.  Lord  Rosse’s  third  conversazione 
to  the  Royal  Society  will  take  place  this 
(Saturday)  evening,  the  22nd.— Lord  Mahon 
has  a dinner  party  to  meet  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  on  the  1st  of  June. 


ANCIENT  TIMBER  TOWN-HALLS. 

JOHN  ABEL.* 

The  town-hall  in  the  city  of  Hereford  is  a 
timber  structure  built  upon  twenty-seven  pil- 
lars, and  was  originally  a very  handsome 
building,  but  was  many  years  since  denuded 
of  its  upper  story,  in  which  the  fourteen  dif- 
ferent trading  companies  of  the  city  transacted 
their  business.  It  was  erected  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Abel,  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  present  county 
hall,  the  assizes  were  held  in  this  building. 

The  town-hall  of  Leominster,  or  Butter-  cross, 
as  it  is  frequently  called  by  the  inhabitants-, 
was  erected  in  the  year  1633,  by  the  above- 
named  architect : it  stands  upon  twelve  oak 
pillars,  and  was  originally  ornamented  with  a 
variety  of  curious  carvings,  and  the  shields  of 
arms  of  those  who  contributed  towards  the 
expense  of  its  erection,  but  which  have  long 
since  vanished.  Around  the  building,  just 
above  the  pillars,  was  inscribed  the  following 
sentences,  but  portions  of  which  only  now  re- 
main. On  the  south  side  : — 

“ Vive  Deo  gratus,  toti  mundo  tumulatus,  crimine- 
mundatus,  semper  transire  paratus.” 

On  the  east  side — - 

“Where  justice  reigns,  there  virtue  flows.  Sat 
cito,  si  sat  bene  vive  ut  post  vivas.  As  columns  do- 
support  the  fabric  of  a building,  so  noble  gentry  do 
subprop  the  honour  of  a state. 

On  the  north  side — 

“ In  memoria  aeterna  erit  Justus,  1663.” 

In  the  year  1793,  this  hall  underwent  very 
considerable  repairs,  more  properly  called  spo- 
liation. by  taking  down  the  gables,  and  with- 
them  the  curious  carvings,  shields  of  arms, 
&c.  which  must  have  greatly  destroyed  its 
picturesque  effect.  It  contains  a clock,  and  is- 
surmounted  by  a cupola,  in  which  is  a bell,, 
whereon  the  hours  strike. 

The  town-halls  of  Brecon,  Kington, f and 
Weobly,  and  probably  others,  of  which  at  pre- 
sent I can  give  no  particulars,  were  built  by 
the  same  person.  Mr.  Abel  being  in  Hereford 
when  that  city  was  besieged  in  1645,  was  of 
great  service  by  constructing  mills  to  grind’ 
corn  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  sol- 
diers confined  therein,  for  which  Charles  L 
afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  carpenters. 

In  Sarnesfield  churchyard,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  is  a monument  consisting  of  the 
effigies  of  himself  and  his  two  wives,  with  the 
emblems  of  his  profession,  executed  by  hi& 
own  hands  after  he  reached  the  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety  years  : it  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, being  his  own  composition  : — 

“ This  craggy  stone  a covering  is  for  an  architectorr& 
bed, 

That  lofty  buildings  raised  high,  yet  now  lyes  low 
his  head  : 

His  line  and  rule,  so  death  concludes,  are  locked) 
up  in  store, 

Build  they  who  list,  or  they  who  wist,  for  he  can> 
build  no  more. 

His  house  of  clay  could  hold  no  longer. 

May  heaven’s  joy  frame  him  a stronger. 

John  Abel. 

Vive  ut  vivas  in  vitam  reternam.” 

I believe  Sarnesfield  was  his  native  place  r 
he  died  there  in  1694,  having  attained  tire 
great  age  of  ninety-seven  years. 

J.  B.  Whitborne. 


Improved  Lubricator  forMaciiinery. 
— A patent  has  recently  been  obtained  by  M.  B. 
Coquatrix  for  a lubricator,  consisting  of  a box 
containing  the  oil,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
a tube  descends  directly  on  to  the  bearings, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  tube  a boss  is  cast,  with 
a screw  thread  turned  in  it,  into  which  a thumb 
key,  with  a conical  point,  is  screwed,  so  that 
the  annular  aperture  formed  in  the  tube  by  the 
insertion  of  the  key  can  be  instantly  closed, 
when  the  machinery  is  at  rest.  By  raising  the 
key  by  unscrewing,  the  conical  point  serves  to 
regulate  the  supply  from  one  to  as  many  drops 
per  minute  as  may  be  required.  In  fitting  on 
this  lubricator,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  off 
the  old  and  insert  the  patent  one  instead. 

* The  following  is  from  Xotes  mul  Queries,  the  editor  of 
which  continues  vigorously  his  useful  course. 

t This  hall  had  similar  inscriptions  to  those  of  Leo- 
minster. 
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hanging  of  church  bells. 

of  '’h»l!h'lWe,ek  give  en«ra™ff»  of  the  sketches 
ot  bell-wheels  sent  us  by  the  ltec.  H T 
Ellacombe,  as  referred  to  in  his  notes  on  this 

theJstn  I"  ~Sl’  0ne  of  these'  besilies 

Luis  ,k’d  it  ahrol;dln*  or  «n(r  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  the  spokes,  &c.  shows  the  fillet 
more  particularly  alluded  to  by  H.T.  E.  The 
other  shows  the  stay  as  well  as  the  fillet.  The 
stay,  however  as  he  remarks,  is  not  a neces- 
sary part  of  the  apparatus.  Io  “stingy 
parishes  the  stay  and  slide  are  often  wanting7 
In  the  construction  of  the  cage  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  that  the  timbers  should 
take  their  bearing  independently  of  the  ma- 
sonry, that  is,  not  be  fixed  in  it.  If,  in  the  course 
of  years,  as  will  be  the  case,  the  frame  should 
vibrate  or  get  ncketty,  it  should  not  be  made 
steady  by  putting  wedges  between  the  beam 
ends  and  the  walls,  as  is  commonly  done  by 
inexperienced  workmen,  but  it  may  be  easily 
s tffened  by  driving  hard  oak  or  iron  wedges  in 
at  the  backs  of  the  tenons  of  the  braces,  in  the 

KiiXr-  0n  thismbject- 
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SOCIETY. 


goitres  of  iaoofcs. 


on  the  10th  mat.  Mr.  Mocatta  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  after  the  preliminary  business 
had  been  gone  through,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  read.  We  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  at  large  to  the  matter  of 
this  report  which  will  very  shortly  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  the  memhers.  It  contains  a sub- 
ject of  interest  to  all  connected  with  the  art. 
It  is  referred  to  in  the  following  passages  : — 
Impressed  with  a deep  sense  of  the  value  and 
great  importance  of  a Cyclopaidia  following  closely 
the  path  indicated  by  the  List  of  Terms,  not  only 
to  the  members  of  the  Profession,  but  to  all  whb 
are  interested  in  the  art,  the  committee,  after 
several  consultations,  when  the  subject  was  fully 
discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  decided  to  lay  before 
inis  annual  mepfino-  o u l-  i.  i 


P.!d^berC0TtrUCtiOncf  tbe  timbers  Of  cage  of  St. 
Paul  s,  London,  may  be  taken  as  a good  example  of 
hanging  heavy  bells  in  a belfry  The  timbers ' 
res°Mnd  a-HayS  be  kld  011  wooden  plates,  the  whole 

in  the8 wall1"  Tf"  • ”!  TbelS’  °r  °°  a 8et-°ff  f“™=d 

he Id  f 18  "P*,  thii.  do,™"'ard  Pressure  from 
the_  weight  of  metal,  but  the  lateral  pressure 

wbiIr,brT'°“  faused  hy  *=  motion  of  the  bells 
which  does  the  mischief,  especially  if  any  of 
the  timbers  are  let  into  the  walls  or  touch  them 
laterally.  To  avoid  this  a well-constructed  cage  is 
trussed  and  braced  diagonally  with  most  substantial 
timbers;  the  weight  of  the  whole,  if  properly  rested 
on  corbels  or  set-offs,  keeps  it  steady.  PThe higher 
the  be  Is  are  placed  m the  tower,  the  more  doesSthe 
mason  ry! , , caused  bT  ringing  them  affecTtt 

BtTn-s,AND  Washhouses.  — From  ac 
°/vtbe  m°deI  establishment  in  Goulston- 
square,  Whitechapel,  recently  printed,  it  ap- 
pears  that  „r  jssj  there  Va 

rednrin  ,hd'  beS',deS  S0!-  odd  upended  in 
! nariab  f he  an™aI  assessm™t  of  Whitechapel 
‘ba  hers  T t0  20W'  The  number  of 

'VaSj  whom  14,397  were 

(Women,  and  286  children.  In  1849  the 
cam  'o  °l  female  bathers  was  only  4,695  ’ Tile 
tl  “Sc  t[c\nrVS3Uing'  10  subscr’bers  and 
.poorP?amUief 618  ^ *rat“itou8  di8‘^«°n  to 


— . • i . . “““■“'wh.cu  aua  emcientiy  carried 

out  within  determinate  limits.  Fully  alive  to  the 
impolicy  of  issuing  a publication  in  a series  of 
parts  extending  over  a long  number  of  years, 
creating  the  apprehensions  and  exhausting  the  pa- 
tience of  subscribers,  it  is  hereby  recommended,  as 
a systematic  and  practical  effort,  that  in  consider- 

I . “"n1  libB  djffic“"y  of  working  ont  the  scheme  of 
the  Cyclopaidia  as  hitherto  contemplated,  the  pro- 
ject  be  carried  into  execution  as  a Dictionary  of 
Explanation  and  Reference,  with  incidental  wood- 
cut  illustrations,  and  occasional  lithographic  plates, 
as  be  ™“P'"ed  in  about  three 
years,  at  the  present  amount  of  subscription.’’ 

An  increase  of  members  wouhl  enable  them 
to  complete  it  in  two  years. 

The  list  of  terms  for  the  Cyclopedia  already 
issued  consists  of  the  large  number  of  11,000 
articles  : this  gives  an  idea  of  the  comprehen- 
siveness  of  its  application,  and  if  the  Society 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  out  this  dictionary, 
carefully  got  up  by  able  writers,  it  will  be  a 
boon  to  all  lovers  of  architecture. 

The  audited  balance-sheet  for  the  year  end- 
ing 30th  April  1851,  was  presented,  showing  a 
total  income  of  5041,,  with  a balance  in  hand 

M il  7T  1851'2  (end‘”g  30th  Al)ril  last)  of 


W,  cut  j 

London : Bogue,  1852. 

I he  series  of  lectures  upon  the  Exhibition  of 
the  works  oflndustry  of  all  Nations,  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  at  the  suggestion  of 
h xr  ™ ..Prlnce  Albert-  has  been  published 
by  Mr.  D.  Bogue,  and  forms  a very  valuable 
book.  Some  of  the  matters  might,  we  think 
have  received  more  attention,  and  we  are  our- 
selves somewhat  jealous  at  the  cursory  man- 
ner m which  two  such  subjects  as  civil  engi- 
neering and  architecture  have  been  treated  : all 
that  could  be  said  about  them  being  reducible 
to  about  two  pages  of  letterpress,  and  those  at 
the  termination  of  a lengthened  lecture  on 
machinery  generally,  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
some  600  folios.  With  this  exception,  the 


this  annual  meeting,  a scheme  by  which  such  a , ? lo“os'  Wlth  *18  exception,  the 

work  might  be  commenced  and  efficiently  carried  | ! o V a dlscourses  are  excellent,  as  the  names  of 
out  within  determinate  limits.  Fnllv  ,li„  h..  the  authors  would  testify— Whewell  De  la 

Beche,  Owen  Bell  Playfair,  Lindley,’  Willis, 
Olaisher,  Hensman,  Royle,  Wash 


at  irh?0VEiL  LocK'~ During  an  investigation 
at  the  police  court  tins  week,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  an  Italian,  exhibited  a curious  lock 

Off  a off8™?  locktnled  T oZntu  » *■**  k '^Tnrn^d,  « 
and  the  key  had  to  turn  in  the  lock  and  stril-n  P®culiar  composition  the  Toledo  blade 

tiie  bell  a certain  number  of  times  before  he  ! S “S  ^ te?Per-  which  all°"'s  “ “>  coil 
bolt  could  be  shot  back.  I tsf  ^ UP  m lts  sheath  when  its  rigid  thrust  is 

not  needed, — art  has  preceded  science,  and 


" ivuyif,  vvasn- 

lngton,— -and  in  the  whole  they  furnish 
wuhlStP,ry  of  industrial  Art,  which,  as 
Whewell  says,— “has,  m general,  preceded 
science.  For  men  have  executed  great,  and 
curious,  and  beautiful  works,  before  they  had 
a scientific  insight  into  the  principles  on  which 
ttie  success  of  their  labour  was  founded.  There 
were  good  artificers  in  brass  and  iron  before 
the  principles  of  the  chemistry  of  metals 
were  known;  there  was  wine  among  men 
before  there  was  a philosophy  of  vinous 
fermentation ; there  were  mighty  masses  raised 
into  the  air  cyclopean  walls  and  cromlechs, 
obelisks  and  pyramids, -probably  gigantic 
L>onc  pillars  and  entablatures,— before  there 
was  a theory  of  the  mechanical  powers.  The 
did;  the  later  explained 
that  it  had  been  possible  to  do.  Art  was  thus 
the  mother  of  science,— the  vigorous  and 
comely  mother  of  a daughter  of  far  loftier 
and  serener  beauty.  Tubal-Cain  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  world  was  f the  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron;’  but  it  was  very 
long  before  there  came  an  instructor  to  teach 
what  was  the  philosophical  import  of  the 
artificer  s practices.  As  I have  said,  art  pre- 
ceded science : if  even  now  science  has  over- 
taken art  if  even  now  science  can  tell  us 
why  the  Swedish  steel  is  still  unmatched,  or 
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science  has  barely  overtaken  ^ 

second  class,  science  has  "?at?07  the  entire 
ar\bUt  He"^  daughter 

Sle  Gtasgow'“owe  their  existence  entirely 
to  a profound  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  These  arts  never  could  have  ex- 
isted if  there  had  not  been  a science  of  che- 
mistry, and  that  an  exact  and  philosophical 
science  ” 


IHidctUanta. 


Climate  of  Italy  in  relation  to  Pulmonary  Con- 
Kyimm  j j ,],p  Influence  o, 


lunette  of  null/  t't  ' an.  * , a r,e 

sumption:  with  Remarks  on ‘he  Influence  ^ 
( Vlmntps  unon  Invalids.  L>y  i . i • 


sumption;  wun  , ,S „ T 

Foreign  Climates  upon  Invalids.  Uy  1 
Burgess,  M.D.  &c.  Longman  and  Co. 

LET°the  busy  professional  invalid  who  sighs 
for  the  soft  winds  and  the  interesling  sights  of 

Venices,  Milans.Montpelkrs,  in  Britain  no  less 


Iron  Steam-Ship  Building  at  Liver- 
pool. — -An  order  has  been  received  n this 
Miintrv  for  the  construction  of  thirty  iron 

Messrs.  Thomas  Vernon  and  Son^vhose  bu.ld 

tion  of  ten  of  these  new  iron  steamers,  which 
are  to  be  completed  with  the  greatest  possible 
despatch.  They  will  be  sent  out  m sections, 
for  the  purpose  if  being  put  together  on reach- 
ing  their  destination  abroad.  They  will  ™ 
large  flat-bottomed  boats,  170  feet  long,  25  feet 
beam  and  9 feet  depth  of  water,  and  so  con- 
strued that  they  will  be  able  even  w,  h a 
very  large  cargo,  to  navigate  in  the  sha  low 
waters  of  the  Danube.  They  are  being : bu.lt 


Oscillation  on  RAILWAVS.-The  recen  t 
railway  accident  between  Winchester  and 
Basingstoke,  causing  the  deaths  of  two  men 

asked6"  if  such  fractures  did  not  happen  to 
wheels  and  axletrees  in  seasons > of  "“/heels 

might  not  he  mechanical  causes,  such  as  the 

5^2?^ 

haffing  feint  ends  the  investigation?  One 
Ihing  is  certain  ; that  if  the 


work  under  notice  is  to  dissect  the  climates  o to  the  Black  oea ’ will  be  towed 

“ '"Zt  The  constructed  for 

re^ectfn^der^n^morefllfiblel^ut  most  of  I which  Mesirs^  Vernon  are  budding,  ^succeed. 


lerabie  to  any  ui  luem.  . . , 

of  Como  appear  in  his  estimation  to  be  tbe 
least  objectionable. 

The  system  of  sight-seeing  in  many  respects 
he  disapproves  of  in  the  case  of  phthisical 
patients.  In  speaking  of  Venice,  for  instance, 
he  says, — . 

«<  I have  repeatedly  seen  patients  positively  mori- 
bund, conveyed  about  this  city,  sight-seeing,  under 
the  impression  that  constant  change  of  scene  was 
as  necessary  for  their  cure  as  change  of  atmosphere 
Change  of  scene  may,  and  does,  produce  good 
effects  in  nervous  and  dyspeptic  invalids,  or  upon 
those  exhausted  by  over-exertion,  shock,  or  mental 
anxiety  ; but  what  benefits  it  can  accomplish  in 
i;r-c»  hiitpiTiilfir  con- 


arrangements  are  uemg  i““u6  . . ■ ’ A ° 

the  trade  in  a very  extensive  and  spirited  m?n 
ner  They  are  first-class  steamers,  ICO  feet 
long,  25  feet  6 inches  beam,  80-horse  power 
and  500  tons  burden.  But,  perhaps,  lie  most 
important  feature  is,  that,  having  double  iron- 
bottoms,  they  can  take  in  water  when  return- 
ing light  from  a voyage,  thus  avoiding  the  cost 
r%  a , c iniiagt.  hoard,  all  that 


r questionable  whether  they  are  yet  strong 
enoSgh  for  anch  an  inimical  working  systerm 
Machinists  who  monopolise  this  subject,  seem 
to  be  as  cold  and  indifferent  about  conse- 
quences and  perfection  as  Jack-frost  himself, 
and  are  always  very  guarded  lest  they  should 
criminate  this  unqualified  working  sys  ™. 
Therefore,  if  railway  commissioners  _nd  direc 
tors  are  equally  regardless,  kdlinfj : and  enp- 
olintr  will  go  on  with  impunity , but  it  they 

wiUlnstitute  rigid  investigat.on,  w.th -onv.c- 

tmn  that  to  every  mechanical  evil  there  ougni 
to  be  found  a mechanical  remedy,  such  inquiries 
would  greatly  stimulate  ingenuity  to  the  cor 
reetion  of  lateral  unsteadiness,  when  we  should 
witness  the  perfection  of  railway  travelling  in 
the  mechanical  guarantee  of  safety,  speed,  an 

“iruv  Reeorm  in  the  Metropolis. 

J»:  1 was  mnchjfle?ed  wit=nmrke 


DOUOlIlf,  uic  y • .,.  , . $IR;  ] Was  xnuen  pieabBU  J 

ing  light  from  a voyage,  thus  avoiding  the  M t reform,  in  a late  number  of  Ihb 

and  delay  of  putting  baUast  on  board  aJ  8 ^ but  in  addition  to  the  pernicious 

is  required  being  to  open  the  tap  to  the  sea  Build  , , at  i think  that  that 

when  ballast  is  wanted.  Their  “td*  ?nod  effer = « disease,  consumption  is  inti- 


when  ballast  is  wameu.  * — ^ • n , 

inside  bottoms  will  also  contribute  materially 
to  their  strength  and  safety.  1 hese  boats  *re 
being  constructed  according  to  the  designs, 
and  under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  John  Gran- 


anxiety;  but  what  beneSts  it  can  accomplish  in  and  under  the  direction,  of  Mr.  John  wan- 
patients  with  organic  disease,  like  tubercular  con-  ^ consulting  mechanical  engineer.  Anothe 
sumption  in  an  advanced  stage,  I em  at  a loss  m I Mp>  about  the  same  sixe  is  being 


i thain.consuiuiiR  . 

.non  in  .a  -u-  -e-.  - -- 1 * losU°  iron  steam-ship,  about  the  same  size  is  being 

conceive.  The  invalids  alluded  to,  or  their  ad  - Messrs.  Vernon,  for  the  Liverpool 

sera,  however,  seemed  to  think  otherwm i j J . . “ , station,  to  carry  passengers  and 


sera,  however,  seemed  to  think  otherwise,  for,  -N'  station,  to  carry  passengers  and 

^ner^rJrchandise  ; and^they  are  proceeding 


general  mercnanuiae  ; cum  — - r---- 

r»>o  Veronese  fo  build  ^ the  thick  murky  aaec^.-- 

the  statues,  palaces,  temples,  the  mausoleums  of  struct.on,  or  the  Mediterranean,  [ m constantly  bathed.  Let  him  but . look 

Sansovino  and  Palladio,  whereas  they  seemed  as  if  ,s  anticipated,  will  accomplish  a ve  y „ _ microscopic  eye”  on  that  air  loaded 

utterly  unconscious  of  the  injury  they  were  thus  „r  _F^r«nnZ  Albion.  . . , K rWnmnosmsr 

doing  to  their  health,  or  their  frail  tenure  of  life. 

While  advocating  the  cause  of  his  native 

climate  to  the  English  invalid,  the  author,  we  may 

add,  enters  a protest  against  the  site  of  the  Con- 
sumption Hospital : “ I cannot  help  thinking, 
he  says,  “ that  the  site  of  the  Hospital  for  Con- 
sumption atBromptonwas  injudiciously  chosen. 

It  is  surely  a mistake  to  place  consumptive  in- 
valids in  a damp,  low-lying  locality,  ill  drained, 
badly  ventilated,  for  the  problematical  advan- 
tages of  its  ‘ mild  climate.’  An  elevated 


almost  national  disease,  consumption  is  inti- 
mately affected  by  the  state  of  the: ait ■ brea' the^ 
To  a superficial  thinker  the  bad  state  of  Lon 
don  air  may  not  be  apparent.  It  may  not  in 
some  cases  be  evident  to  the  sense  of  sme 
He  mav  not  note  any  immediate  decrease  in 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
Rut  let  him  ascend  to  the  house  top,  and 
look  around  on  the  interminable 
of  streets  and  houses:  he  will  then 
see  the  thick  murky  atmosphere , in  wh  h W 


IS  ailUCiycu-cw,  r 

of  speed. — Liverpool  Albion. 

Londonderry  Bridge.— This  will,  per- 
haps, be  one  of  the  largest  structures  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  plan  contemplates  com- 
bining a railway  and  roadway  in  the  same  via- 
duct We  take  the  following  from  the  report 
Of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  i-”  The  pro- 


re  constantly  uaineu.  . , 1 

" with  microscopic  eye  on  that  air  loaded 
with  confervoid  growth-actual  decomposing 
organic  matter,  and  other  impurities  derived  . 
from  a thousand  different  sources  : let  him  trace  , 
it  as  it  enters  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants,  , 
diffusing  itself  through  the  interstices  ot  our 
most  delicate  and  vital  organs  : need  he  ask  ■ 


of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  The : pro-  most  » not  ininre  the  lungs 

Again this  ’ contaminated  ai/is  further  con 


posea  new  uruigc,  as  ..... 

May,  consists  principally  of  two  large  iron 
tubes,  280  feet  long  each,  and  resting  upon 
four  iron  piers.  These  tubes  are  to  contain  a 
single  line  of  railway,  over  which,  at  a height 


tages  of  its  ‘mild  climate.’  An  elevated  single  line  of  railway,  over  wqu.ii,  b“ 

situation,  with  a free  circulation  of  air,  if  0f  twenty  feet,  the  roadway  is  to  pass  ; and  De- 
sheltered  from  the  north-east,  would  not  have  tween  the  iron  tubes  (which  occupy  the  central 
the  sedative  and  relaxing  effect  upon  constitu-  part  0f  the  river)  and  the  river  bank,  tne  rau- 


Xne  SeUall V c aiiu  lciaAiu^  lus'-. 

tions  already  too  relaxed,  which  the  climate  of 
Brompton  possesses.” 


Oxford  Architectural  Society. 

A meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  in 
last  week,  the  Rev.  the  Principal  of  Brasenose 
College,  President,  in  the  chair,  when  the 
Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee, 
Btating  that  the  suggestions  of  the  society  had 
been  adopted  by  the  architects  employed  in 
the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  and 
that  Mr.  Freeman’s  report  upon  Fortvvorth 
Church  had  been  accepted  by  the  committee. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard,  M.A.,  of  Magdalen 
College,  read  the  first  part  of  a paper  contain- 
ing notes  of  a tour  in  Belgium,  in  1848.  The 
Secretary  read  a description  of  a monumental 
effigy  of  a pilgrim,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Ashby-  de-la-  Zouch. 


part  ot  tne  river;  anu 

way  and  roadway  are  continued,  supported  by 
means  of  iron  piers  and  pillars.  The  total 
length  of  the  proposed  bridge  is  to  be  850  leet 
between  its  abutments,  supported  on  eight  iron 
piers,  and  with  a clear  waterway  of  770  feet, 
viz.,  two  spans  of  256  feet  each,  four  spans  ot 
38  feet  each,  and  one  opening  span  of  30 
feet." 


himseii  tnen,  n 

Again,  this  contaminateil  air  is  further  con 
verted  by  the  metropolitans  into  (if  I may  so  . 
express  myself)  a high  pressure  poisonous  . 
medium,  by  closing  every  outlet  to  their  habi- 
tations, by  which  the  noxious  atmosphere 
might  escape.  Anxiously  do  -1  L£“m,  L 

to  the  day  when  the  laws  of  health  will  be, 


to  the  day  wnen  ~ 

better  understood  and  acted  on-“ULI^®“'  

Steam  Power  for  Farm  Purposes. 
The  Inverness  Advertiser  publishes  an  abstract 
of  a paper  by  Mr.  R.  Ritchie,  to  whom  the. 
Highland  Society  awarded  their  8oU  ™ 

1850.  As  essential  requisites  in  the  j 
movers  of  barn  machinery,  Mr.  Rltcl\ie  \nS\S  &l 
1st,  upon  stability  and  durability  without  loss 
. ’ 1 1 fr  et  on  : 2nd.  simo 


1st,  upon  staouny  auu  UUIOLM..LJ  .... 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  So-  of  power  and  »ncr®“® t^^^non-Uability  t< 
cietv.— At  the  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  ses-  plrcity  of  manageme  ■ •.  t,  safety  ai 

io,r  u-noi-  Lpfnrp  Insi.Mr.  .T . A.  derangement  ot  the  parts, 


CIETY. At  tuc  oiAittuv..  --  ----  - 

sion,  on  Wednesday,  week  before  last,  Mr.  J . A. 
Picton  in  the  chair,  the  first  prize  for  students’ 
designs  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Price,  and  the 
second  to  Mr.  Richardson.  Several  subjects 
were  discussed,  among  them  a paper  by  Mr. 
G.  F.  Chantrell,  on  “The  application  of  Fire 
and  other  Clays  to  Building  and  Sanitary  Pur- 
poses.” The  last  meeting  of  the  session ^was 


pllClty  01  management*  — * 
derangement  of  the  parts;  4th,  safety,  ■ 
freedom  from  all  danger  of  steam  explostof 
and  5th,  thorough  ’.economy  of  fuel  and  n 
danger  from  Are.  In  speaking  of 
engines,  Mr.  Ritchie  says,  he  is  at  a loss 
comprehend  what  object  can  be  obtained  0 
locomotion  to  a farmer  of  ordinarily  pruo 
habits  of  management  in  the  present  state 

s r c-  hnwfiver.  c 


poses.”  The  last  meeting  of  the  session  was  habits  ol  manageme..  l 

held  on  the  12th,  when  Manchester  was  fixed  husbandry  : for  bmall  f , 
on  for  the  next  annual  excursion.  1 admits  their  utility. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


The  Shop  Sun-blind  Nuisance.— Sir, 
—I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
the  sun-blind  nuisance  is  assailable  irrespec- 
tive of  the  Commissioners  of  Pavements,  and 
of  their  surveyors,  which  latter  may  be  truly 
said  to  overlook  much  of  which  they  should 
take  cognizance.  Under  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Act,  2 & 3 Viet.  c.  47,  s.  60,  those 
“who  set  up  or  continue  any  pole,  blind, 
awning,  line,  or  any  other  projection  from  any 
window,  parapet,  or  other  part  of  any  house, 
shop,  or  other  building,  so  as  to  cause  annoy- 
mce  or  obstruction  in  any  thoroughfare,”  are 
liable  to  a penalty  of  40s.  for  each  offence ; 
and  further,  by  sec.  62  of  the  same  Act,  if  any 
such  offence  “ shall  have  caused  any  hurt  or 
damage  to  any  person  or  property,  the  offender 
may  be  apprehended  by  any  constable;  and  if 
he  shall  not,  upon  demand,  make  amends  for 
such  hurt  or  damage  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
person  aggrieved,  he  shall  be  detained  by  the 
constable  in  order  to  be  taken  before  a magis- 
trate, and,  upon  conviction,  shall  pay  such  a 
sum,  not  more  than  10/.,  as  shall  appear  to  the 
magistrate  before  whom  he  shall  be  convicted 
to  be  reasonable  amends  to  the  person 
aggrieved,  besides  any  penalty  to  which  he  may 
be  liable  for  the  offence.”  If  you  can  manage 
to  jog  the  memories  of  th'  Whitehall  authori- 
ties, and  get  them  to  shake  off  any  awe  they 
may  feel  of  the  metropolitan  vestrymen  in  this 
matter,  you  will  render  a great  service  to  your 
fellow- citizens,  and  receive  the  thanks  of,— 
A.  Long  fellow. 

***  The  police,  then,  have  no  excuse, 
any  more  than  the  Commissioners  of  Pave- 
ments, for  allowing  such  a nuisance  as 
this  to  exist.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  a 
general  onslaught,  as  before  said,  of  40s. 
penalties  against  it ; but  we  suspect  that  public 
spirit,  on  the  part  of  those  annoyed  or  injured 
must  lead  the  van.  ’ 

Reproductive  Employment  of  Pau- 
pers.— A very  numerously  attended  meeting  1 
has  been  held  in  the  town  hall,  Manchester, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  presenting  a petition  to  Par- 
liament in  favour  of  such  an  alteration  in  the 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  as  will  enforce 
the  general  adoption,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
reproductive  employment  of  the  destitute,  in 
lieu  of  total  idleness,  or  useless  taskwork,  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  heavy  burden  of 
poor  rates,  and  abating  the  demoralising  con- 
sequences resulting  from  the  present  system  ” 
The  mayor  presided,  and  the  principal  speakers 
were  clergymen,  who  met  the  arguments 
usually  urged  in  favour  of  idleness  in  work- 
houses,  and  carried  the  sense  of  the  meeting, 
m various  appropriate  resolutions,  entirely 
along  with  them,  notwithstanding  the  endea- 
vours of  a few  speakers  to  uphold  the  present 
state  of  things. 

The  Iron  Trade.— The  general  aspect  of 
this  trade  remains  unchanged.  A slight  im- 
provement in  the  price  of  rails  has  been  ob- 
tained; but  sheets,  nail-rods,  rounds,  and  use 
iron  meet  with  a rather  more  limited  sale  at 
home,  and  without  a shade  of  tendency  to 
better  figures.  In  the  pig  trade  very  little  is 
doing,  and  that  without  alteration.  Both 
manufactured  and  pig  iron  still  exhibit  the 
same  extreme  latitude  of  variation  prices,  and 
consequently,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed 
in  quality  also;  the  former  extending  from 
".  15s-  r,et’  to  61.  for  bars,  and  other  descrip- 
tions after  the  same  proportion;  and  the  latter 
rom  429.  6d.  to  70s.  per  ton.  Notwithstand- 
ng  the  grievous  complaints  of  want  of  remu- 
leration  in  that  branch  of  the  trade,  we  hear 
hat  instead  of  a reduction  of  the  number  of 
urnaces  already  in  blast,  more  are  about  to 
>e  set  to  work. — Aris’s  Birmingham  Gazette 
Improved  Vertical  Boring  Lathe.U 
uessrs.  Gale  and  Fensom,  of  Upper  Thames- 
treet,  have  patented  a new  description  of  hand 
'oring  and  drilling  lathe.  The  drill  crank 
torks  in  a sliding  frame,  moving  up  or  down, 
a a guide  rod,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a screw 
a regulate  the  distance  according  to  thickness 
f material  operated  on.  The  pressure  screw 
cts  above  the  crank  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
elow  the  upper  arm  of  the  bracket  is  a small 
y-wheel,  which  regulates  and  facilitates  the 
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Sales  of  Property.— On  the  11th  inst. 
at  the  Mart,  by  Messrs.  Chinnoek  and  Gals- 
worthy,—One  21  share  in  freehold  houses, 
ground-rents,  and  building  land,  at  Stockwell 
and  Bermondsey,  including  the  Swan  Tavern, 
producing  a rental  of  321.  per  annum,  progres- 
sively increasing  till  1889,  when  it  will  amount 
to  1207  per  annum:  S507- Leasehold  invest- 
ment of  1947  per  annum,  for  seventeen  years, 
well  secured  on  property  situate  in  Sioane- 
street,  being  a residence  with  two  winvs,  form- 
ing shops  : 9407— Leasehold  residence,  with 
stabling,  41,  Upper  Bedford-place ; annual 
value,  1307;  term,  75 years;  1,1007— Freehold 
house  and  shop,  13,  Portugal-street ; annual 
value,  / 07  ; 8607— Leasehold  stabling,  in  Little 
Grosvenor-mews,  let  at  1007  per  annum; 
ground-rent,  45/. : 550/. — Freehold  ground- 
rents,  amounting  to  3047  per  annum,  secured 
on  a square  at  Notting-hill,  with  a piece  of 
building  land  for  eleven  houses  (by  private 
contract):  8,5007— Improved  ground-rents, 
amounting  to  4247  per  annum,  secured  upon 
leasehold  houses,  forming  the  whole  of  Sydney- 
street,  King’s-cross,  River-terrace,  &c.  includ- 
ing several  shops  in  the  main  road,  of  the  rack 
annual  value  of  2,1207  per  annum  (privately) 
in  one  lot : 7,700/. 

New  Electric  Phenomenon.  — I very 
recently  witnessed  at  Mr.  E.  Dorguin’s,  manu- 
tacturer  of  chocolate  and  cho’ca  (a  new  aliment 
composed  of  coffee  and  chocolate),  a most 
curious  fact.  In  taking  out  the  cho’ca  paste 
from  the  tin  moulds,  cold  and  hard,  it  mani- 
lested  an  electric  appearance,  from  which 
sparks  were  visible.  Until  now  I could  not 
account  for  this  phenomenon,  unless  it  is 
admitted  that  the  cho’ca  contains  idio-electric 
properties,  the  same  as  in  resinous  or  vitreous 
substances  ; but  in  this  case  there  had  been  no 
friction  to  develope  the  electricity,  and  the 
moulds  in  which  the  paste  had  been  standing 
for  24  hours,  communicated  with  the  earth" 
which  might  facilitate  the  immediate  reconsti- 
tution. The  cho’ca  tablet  has  such  a powerful 
attraction,  that  it  holds  the  tin-foil,  which 
serves  to  envelope  it,  suspended  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,— the  fin-foil  is  90  square  inches 
in  surface.  I have  just  constructed  a cho’ca 
e ectrophore,  and  after  a friction  I obtain 
about  twenty  electric  sparks  successively.— 
Chevr.  Le  Mott. 

Our  Public  Buildings.— It  is  provokino- 
to  observe  the  alterations  that  are  constantly 
being  made  in  our  public  buildings  within  'a 
few  years  after  their  erection.  This  remark  is 
drawn  forth  by  the  recent  works  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  The  London 
Assurance  Company,  finding  their  office  con- 
fined for  space,  have  made  a very  awkward  and 
ugiy  projection,  in  woodwork  grooved  to  imitate 
masonry  .'—the  granite  string  course  has  been 
chopped  away  with  ruthless  hand.  In  another 
compartment  on  the  south  side,  No.  I,  a new 
shop-front  is  being  put  in  ! It  is  to  be’  hoped 
this  spirit  of  alteration  will  not  be  catching,  or 
a few  months  hence  we  may  find  a beautiful 
variety  in  the  thirty  compartments  surround- 
ing our  Royal  Exchange.  Who  permits  the 
liberties  in  this  instance?  We  ought  to  he 
able  to  fix  the  laches  on  some  one  : poor  Mr 
Nobody  is  often  the  wrong-doer.— X. 

The  Profession. — A correspondent  di- 
ircts  our  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
Chester  Chronicle  of  May  15th,  in  an  account 
of  insolvency,  &c.  Richard  Cross  is  represented 
as  being  opposed  by  Walter  Instrip,  sawyer 
and  architect.  What  next  ? 

Enlargement  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Mark-lane.  — Workmen  have  been  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
°ld  Corn  Exchange,  Mark-lane,  on  the  site 
of  the  late  fire  in  Seetliing-lane,  Tower-street. 

I he  cost  will  be  about  5,000/. 

General  Insurance.— It  appears  strange 
to  me,  amongst  all  the  attempts  made  to  im- 
prove the  metropolis,  in  which  so  many  socie- 
ties exist  to  instruct  and  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  human  family,  no  one  has 
suggested  the  idea  of  uniting  the  metropolitan 
parishes  into  a general  compulsory  fire  insu- 
rance office,  from  which  source  funds  sufficient 
to  carry  out  great  and  important  improvements 
might  arise  without  increasing  our  rates. — 

A Friend  to  Improvement. 


Opening  of  the  Nottingham  Arbo- 
™;-°n  Tuesday  in  last  week  the  walks 
of  this  Arboretum  were  formally  perambulated 
by  the  authorities,  in  presence  of  many  thou- 
sands of  spectators,  whom  the  mayor  ad- 
dressed  on  opening  the  grounds  to  the  public 

Ihe  Westminster  Training  Institu- 
TION.-On  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  the  chief 
stone  of  a new  building  in  Victoria-street, 
Westminster,  to  he  called  the  Westminster 
draining  Institution,  was  laid  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  who  was  entliu- 
I Elastically  received  by  a numerous  company. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society 

Urn  , I™  o ™eetin!!  for  the  Eastei'  Term,  was 
held  at  the  Society  s Rooms,  on  Thursday,  in 

cb»  "'m1  DhDRD-  Dr’  Mil1’  president,  in  the 
tr  Ti  R(  Ro"'e’  Arcl,ile«,  and  Mr.  J.B. 

Kellyq  of  Clare  hall,  were  proposed  as  ordinary 
members.  Mr.  Norris  Deck  read  a paper, 
accompanied  by  coloured  examples,  on  the 
connexion  between  Ecclesiology  and  Heraldry. 

Ihe  Serpentine. — A deputation  of  phv- 
sicians  and  othm,  on  the  14th  instant,  went  to 
the  office  of  Works,  on  the  subject  of  the  stag- 
nant and  dangerous  condition  of  the  Serpentine. 
Mr  Lihval  introduced  the  subject  to  Lord 
J.  Manners ; and  Dr.  Woolley,  Dr.  Tilt,  Dr. 

W ilson,  and  Dr.  Pettigrew  addressed  his  lord- 
ship,  who  several  times  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  early  and  careful  attention,  and 

^hat  jn  additional  supply  of  water 
should  be  immediately  seen  to. 
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Linford  (Hackney) 910  o 0 

MrFpe“f  *‘  8,‘",0hara’  * 

El, 260  0 0 

ttujkin J 

Haruden  (accepted) 9J0  0 0 

Robinson hqo  q 0 


,h<!  Ek"'m““d  >“'*7  Station. 

Lovell  

Piper  

Cnrless  

Brass  ami  Son  ... 

Smith  


Mr. 


..  £5,205 


Nicholson  anil  Son  .... 

Mills  and  Joy 

Little  and  Son  .... 
Orimstlell  "" 

joy0ct  and  •'L Lennon”' 


5,225  0 0 
. 5,183  0 0 
. 5,054  0 0 
. 1,980  0 0 

. 4,950  0 0 
■ 4,850  0 0 
4,780  0 0 
4,685 
4,589 
4,423 


J.  and  G.  Munday... 
1'.  and  W.  l'iper.’ 

O.  Watts  ....  

J.  Jeffrey 

Hack  and  Son 
G.  Myers  


17,216  0 0 
16,700  0 0 
16,453  0 0 
10,275  0 0 
15,750  0 0 
14,797  f 0 
14,150  0 0 


F°r  coal  stores  for  Imperial  Gas  Company,  at  Fulham. 

j„v  o 0 

Cubit  t 3,317  0 0 

} 2,073  0 0 

Meade  ’ <>  ° 

Burgess  and  Son  i’k^a  2 

Patterson g ° 

Meagher  and  Son 1,100  0 0 

arcFh,Lo.h“IS’  >t™«t.  City-road.  Mr.  Emmett 

Haynes  . nd  Eyre ^ 
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to  correspondents! 

Tudor  arch  springing  from  the  ahnVmcn.o  Vu*  *P0lnted 
no  error  in  principle  ? Wnnhl  it  rw  i 81  c".  ,KlSe>  is  there 

, -H.  P."?(tb»r,  '.Q 

iook,ZLr‘Ci\i^ZZ'"~W°  h"°  "ot  tlm°  P0il“ 


rr  tjt?  TUTTT/DTCR. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THE  .S9J3J?,?rSr  Slsur  the  tubf,  a voice  from  the  eisw 

j THE  SPORTING  WORLD  ARE  INVITED  TO  fflW  ly  pBICE  ^ 0F  MAT 


X>N  TAINS 


his  gas,  while  'UB  , 

■Si.  .pc.  *"'&  ffiJsr.. 

fitter  so  much  from  the  fnct  of  the  o rectification. 


■ING  WORLD  AM is  i£no.  IV.  PRICE  3d.  OF 

tt-tf  PFOPLE’S  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL 

WITH  FIVE  APPROPRIATE  MGBAVISGB,  PUBLISHE^TSW^IIAV^^THF'^BAME^O^^^^  EngravingSl. 

^,ss;r"lE  v«4ws&..«.  »aUl„tare. 

Reeal  Home  (three  Engravings).  . And  several  other  Aiticies  ou  ea  o, 

«« — “•  I»d»-ciR»~  «1'¥,'fS™5;iFffl  b, to  o”*pri(?W|^Si»2l »«—“ 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street,  1 leet-sueee  . w -- *- ' 


Upuu  « ...V..  . x am  niuuue 

S' Mil , 

g™ 1.  ip  •«—*»»»  -«• 

”t!S  are.  ptpfif  ™rw*  by 

iss^aiFSS£SS5^^^^ 

f which  ought  to  he  *“‘^rPorBM.  bunhng  less 

and  that  the  shdiug^le  is  so  arrangea  u.m  Sir.  f 

B?^&swe^«‘,w*!pFa 

CWK,  — *b5>  W^M^SSoSpSSWsw.  ! 

“ vb’pb  »« ««■  p»»p*»y dm  *° 


ANTED  in  tlie  Office  of  an  Architect  and 

iVi'iiRi-'i  * assistant  for  a short  tunc,  with 


&c.  to  A.  Z.  .'tr.  lHinioru  s,  a --  

Air  ANTED,  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  in  the 
W Erection  of  some  Warehouse, ^ £1,y ; ' eth?g  “class  of 

awa 

letter  on'” 
capacity 


WANTED  a GENERAL' BuTlDER'S  CLERK 


sonally 
tween  mi 
Belvidere, 


tlOUIn,  uOm  SIX  bo  BIO.  JM'I 

: and  seven  o’clock  on  Monday  evening,  or  uc 
lu  „.n  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next,  at  3, 
, Lambeth. 


POPIUAK  WORKS  ON  BOTANY.  RV  DU.  J,  1 -VU  1, 1. 1 . 
rpHE  ELEMENTS  of  EOT  AM  .Structural  and 
1 lMiy Biological.  With  a Glossary  of  Tcchnioal  Terms,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  12s.  cloth. 


Uustratious.  ip-.  , _.  , 

rn  it  F ELEMENTS  of  MEDICAL  and 

1 ECONO MIGAL  BOTANY.  Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo. 


OCHOOL  BOTANY 

1J  Botanical  Science.  400 II. 

EBAimPRYPPlEVAES.  ll.B 


, , or,  The  Rudiments  of 

Illustrations.  8vo.  Price  5s.  6d.  linlf- 


t vfANTED,  a STEADY  ACTIVE  M A N —he 

\V  must  be  a teet  ddler-accustomcd  to  working  circular  and 


Post-office,  Liverpool. 


f Manchester  is  a dis  xacc  to  a ci  y ‘d  1 d thc  diminutive 

,™  ,"t  tb,  P>  Ml'  atSTp”.t,«lu«b"rn.r,l 

roportions  of  the  flames  m them  id  * and  jn  this  respect 

re  subjects  of  free  remarkbievei  the?public  lights  in  the  mi- 
re disadvantageous^ lan  liberal  system  is  pursued 
ommg  borough  ofS^brd.  where  . ,hey  arc  (nsthe  old 


TO  BUILDERS*  CLERKS,  ate.  . . 

"WANTED,  a proficient,  middle-aged.  Married 
W tUttipinthe above  aMV.  ,n'  MSSMto 
,”d  bS&Mptnr  ,p4  ‘b.  I.p«r» 

VT.!,1!1 S«“5E»°£'f  mSeriPH  ,rd  trork, Mltas  »».«, 

mingham 


I’.S.A.  &a).  A NEW  pAET  0F 

ancient  gothic  churches. 

1 Historical  and  DooumeStary1  Evidence  in  support  ofArcbi- 

“SSrSb'S”""*"1 , 

„h.Sm 

^a^S“iassS  ssss.-.  vsa; «.  *«,  Tw„t, 

OFuMEnHRl5AE  WOTRIOTTIOK  « PoilARR. 

FRUIT.  Ac  with  Twenty  prig^alD^a  f^^,  ftc 

nloes,  Spandnls,  Cross»sa  Ue  Adorca  Mosohattellina,  lta- 

Amon^  other  plants  stG‘*“*  Um  pvrenaicum,  Nepeta  Glccoma, 


•ouah  of  Salford,  where  a mure  („sthe  old 

fine  \lnphinist.  &C., 


A Gas  Machinist,  Ac.  Ac. 

G.  Cumberland  Market,  Regent's  Park  and  239.  Tottenham 
’ Court  Road,  17th  Apnl,  1853. 


TO  PI  UMBERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  BUILDER!. 

WAES  J&WSHSB  r/oas™”™!"’* 

JKrtrhttaJa'i.  -wes-i 


i r the  auovc,  a m i 
no  objection  to  bo  employed  . 
areol-o  practically  understoo 
street,  St  John's- wood. 


IE  MAN  ; no  wouia  have 
vny  other  capacity ; measurements 
- Adlress,  prepaid,  to  C.  M.  1,  John- 


n mi  c til  us  Aq  u a til  i s Geranium  Pvrena 

Tropmolum,AquRwiaV^|ai^k&c.&g.A  LRA_ 


P.  UKLH  1 1 Ll,  r.o.iv.  a 
9,  St  John’s-square,  Londol 


CPECIMENS  of  the  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 

^ I JiLiaUhlNO  Qf  ,TA,jYd  sjci  LY. 

^ Tiv  \ T.FRE1)  BAILEY,  Architect..  . , . 


streewau  v 

.is  s,  mmrt  office : he  has  been  accuston 


been 


tvpp ARTMENT  of  PRACTICAL  ART. 

Theatre  0ftbpR.pbRg»VEK  JURES.  EM. 

Lecture  I.  , 

Morning,  June  3. 1 On  the  general  Principles  of 
E«pi»».  .. 

Morning,  Jun.  10.  > Wo.on  WM  Sh..R, 

Evooing.  .. 

Morning,  J une  17, 1 Flirniture  and  Carvings. 

Evening,  » 21,1 

Lecture  IV.  , r _ 

Morning  Course  for  the  General  Pu blic, 

Evening  Course  for  Students  Those 

The  Theatre  wifi  accommoda  e ^Jf^aL^eq^Sted  to  apply 
who  are  desirous  of  nttending  the  Cour,e9  re  eq 
for  tickets  of  admission,  to  the  Lurator,  an  inn  -o 
Pall-mall. 


'rE”.?,“d  KKSJ&  a'  I 


ra 'rings,  ana  is  wcu  acquainted  with 
tl.e  :j‘b=  oran  office— Adilrcss  A.  Z.  Mr.  Reeds, 
Stationer,  John-street,  Oxford -street 


TO  BUILHER8  AND  OTHERS. 

a SITUATION  (in  town  or  country), 

■'VU  ' ‘ 

-Address.  A.  C.  95J.  Westminster  bridge-road,  Lanibetii. 


WANTED,  * . 

for  the  whole  ot 


TURE  of  iTALi  au  oivi.ia. 

Tiv  ALFRED  BAILEY,  Architect. 

JSS^SSfaSt  RlSfk  tbe* CATHEDRAL  »l  OEFiLui 

S1Cpubiished by  th,  Am»  7.  Percy-Mml . B.aiartMMPR 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  LECTURES. 

Now  ready,  in  one  VoL  with  Illustrations.  7b.  fid.  cloth, 

”'|ir«“'to'T^“n'by  i ssssr 

' Royle.  and 
Washington. 


I)e  la  Bcohc, 


Bell, 


■ Lindley, 

Solly, 

I Willis  I "* 

DAVID  BoAUE.  Fleet-street 


Just  published,  price  7s.  . 

rplIE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  11  & 12 .riot 

I c fi'i)  with  the  Practice  of  the  General  nud  Local  B'>a™=- 
By  CUT II  BERT  W.  JOHNSON,  F RS.  Barnstcriat-Law, 

* ii„  Cmvil nn  Loral  Board  of  Heal  h. 


TO  ENGINEERS. 

VU ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGL- 
VV  MENT  ; is  a good  practical  draug^mnn.  has  a^gootl 

Sufic  MH ‘re^of  B 


L’au-miui. 

a dpmttfpTTTRE  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

j.  ...i.iiiiiA.i  n 1,0 vo  fortv  years.  Air.  ua.vipo*’  o _ 


A- "sVivEYisR.»b.-o»:» 

Established  above  forty  ye»™v.  : ,he  ab0vc  sciences,  that  he 

those  gentlemen  who  are  unvested  the  ami  evening 

ffrasurss 

GRAYSON  in  attendance  from  Nine  am.  to  i»u  p 


She  to  Nine  p.m. — 

TR  ACINGS,  &c.— JOHN  GILBERT,  late  Rail 

l mVcaatlMKA-.  Agent  and  n™gbt.|nj^mm  put —» 

support  during  the  last ,h Keen  y ears  and  scenes  of  railway 

panies*  offices,  concerning  the  earBcr ^stages ^ and  « i enes^i  J 


, .1,  ivuigob  rrpjMvt,  ..  

“ TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  BUILDERS.  &c. 

wA£S2i  ^’sasssfe 

or  t o inkr  the  entire  charge  of  a business,  e;it her  in  t in 
country.— Address,  A.  B.  at  Messrs.  MiUer  and  Fields,  Bndgc-road, 
Lambeth. 


Lambeth, — — — 

p EOMETRICAL  ST  AIRS. -An  experienced 
Vj  and  competent  haud  in  the  uhoye  ‘'r'e'.nSw  offictf  of  the 
gogement,  either  in  town  or  country.— Address  A.  Z.  Office  of  the 
Builder,  l , York-street,  Covcnt-garden 


jUTHBERT  W.  JOHNSON,  r.ivo.  “ 

Chairman  of  the  Croydon  Local  Board  of  Heal  h. 
London:  CHARLES  KNIGHT.  90,  Fleet-street, 
Publisher  by  Authority  to  the  General  B iard  of  Health. 


Shortly  will  he  published,  in  foolscap  8 vo..  T 

r»PAPTlC\L  HINTS  ON  ORNAMENTAL 

VlAtS Vnd  PLANTINO-Witl.  a .description  of  all  Ever- 

,io,„lroiiB  &c  Bv  STAN  DISH  and  NOBLE. 
d Published  for  the  Authors,  by  Bhadbuuy  and  Evans,  U, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS  having ; just  completed 

TV.  some  extensive  wor'-vs,  wishes  a RE  ENGAGEMENT. 

Address,  X.  1».  2,  Swallow-street,  Piccadilly. 


aauress,  a.,  n.  a.  

TCLBRK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all 

A the  branches  of  holding,  .snow  open  to  ™ 


A the  branches  of  building,  .snow  open  to  on  EN GAGES 

He  can  make  out  fair  working-drawings.  andhM  uuexceptio. 

testimonials  from  his  late  engagement.- Address,  W.  F.  care  of  M 
Webb,  19,  Westminster-bndge-road,  Lambetn, 


i“£SK  Mr  C,  JONES.  MW-oou»«r,  «,  » 

harles-street.  Westmiu  ' 


let.  w cstminster. - — 

IVTECHTS  MULTIFORMIA,  4,  Leadenhall- 
iMstVeet  near  the  India  ILms-.-This  elegant  appendage  tc 
it  ill  Panier  Mach«,  compnsing  within  itself  c 

Sb’ft.TES.rj.S 


WeDD,  IP,  'V  aiumiaiu-o. — 

perfe't  LowMge  of  the  building  in  general : can  give  satisfactory 


perfe-t  knowledge  of  the  bu.iamg  in  genenu 
references  with  testimonials, &c—  Address  to  A-  R , 


Btreet,  H 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A PERSON  that  has  had  considerable  practice  in 

the  above  branches,  is  desirous  of  o'daining  a Permanent 
situation  ; good  recommendation  can  be  had. -Address  R.  . care 
of  Mr.  Doerv,  Bell  Inn.  Bushey.  \V  afford.  II 


HAND-RAILING.— The  Orthogonal  System  of 

3 , , f St ai rs.n ' The' 

Hall-court,  or  of  any  Bookseller. 


REID'S  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER’S  PRECEPTOR. 

Till  veil  4tn.,  price  18s . c*oth.  

rpHE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRECEPTOR; 

I a clear  Analysis  of  Arohiteotiir.il  Mensuration  by  whmh  the 
Student,  may  teach  himself  to  asoertain.correctly  the  Dimenrion^ 
Quantities,  and  Value  of  every  description  of  Bui'ders  Work . . to 
which  is  prefixed,  instruction*  for  making  out  15,1,8 1 ?f  A? 
Specifications,  &c.  1 11  n strafed  b^Phuis.  Sections,  Diagrams,  &c. 


ions,  &c.  Illustrated  bvPians.  nocuous,  j. 
By  JOHN  REID,  Surveyor. 
AYLHTT  and  JONES,  8.  Paternoster-ro 


this  count 


DUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 


« Female,  will  t ikc”ploee  on  T II U RSDAY  27th  MAY  at  ^c 
LONDON  TAVERN,  Bishopsgate-street.  TH«»MAS  GRISSEL dj; 
Esq..  F.8.A.  President,  has  coMented  to  pr^da  Polling  com 
mences at  Twelve  o’Clock,  and  closes  ^ TGhrgx^RIS? Secretary. 


C ilJDEN’S  COMING. 

TYOUGLAS  JERROLD  Edits  LLOVDb 

±J  WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER 

The  number  for  Sunday  next,  May  23  (Price  Three  Peno<^  P<>st 
free  contains  Sixtv  large  Columns  of  the  latest  Intelligence  (to  tlie 
moment publication)  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  express 
electric  telegraph,  and  other  means,  regardless i of  L expense,  a he 
number  for  Sunday  next  will  also  contain  :-Edi  tonal  Articles; 
Solomon  Louis-Napoleon  in  Difficulties  ; Cohden  s Coming  ; the 
Tariff  of  Ruffianism  ; the  Mihtm-Man  m the . 

Dropping  ; How  Marquisses make  M.P.  s,  Ail  Ac.  Parlmmentot  i 
the  Week  the  Militia  Bill ; the  Police  and  Enforced  Attendance  • 

; 

further  improvement:  wi-lies  to  am  ;Je  ,1fh'r.0S.!°.l'  I ; 

xx  further  ^improvement  JJSiPciKw  n,.  si.™  Answers  to  Questions  respecting  Australia,  and  How  to  Get  ll here, 

&c.  Epsom  Races:  the  Prophecies  ; Fire  at  Dookhwd  : Three  . 
Schooners  Burnt ; Half  a Villa  re  Destroyed  l.y Fire ; Official .Ncg-  ■ 
„ — j ij^ence  jn  Case  of  a Lunatic  ; Discovery  of  a Skeleton  m Lock  s-  - 

A MIDDLE:AGED  MAN,.  C«rt™ter  "l&VD'S  WEEKLY  I.'.NDON  NEWSPAPER  i,  'ttff&jtSf 

Saturday  night  in  time  for  Post.  Prioe  ouly^THREE- 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A PERSON  of  considerable  experience,  who  can 

measure  well  take  out  quantities,  is  a good  draughtsman,  and 
perfect  judge  of  materials  aud  labour.  OFFERS  hl??V'Y[G  A'r 
permanent  ASSISTANCE  upon  moderate  terms.— Address  D.,  Mr. 

Willis’s,  6S.  J udd  street,  New-road. 


YOUNG  MAN,  a Carpenter,  is  desirous  of 

h\  rtlu-r  i mnrnvement:  wi-hes  to  arrange  with  a Mns.er 
B,dldefr  for  TWELVE  MONTHS’  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  Shop 
wJgelsHL  per  week.- Address  C.  C.  C.  Office  of  “The  Builder, 
1,  York -=trect,  Covent-Oarden. 


V to  an  ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK  of  SvORKS  8HOP  or 
GENERAL  FOREMAN  ; has  a general  knowledge  of  .t'^  d‘f; 
ferent  branches  of  building,  stairs,  and  hand  railing.  Character 

ST  MBS  wm  hear  the  .trl  Feet  P"P“4. 

stating  terms,  to  E.  II.  No.  2,  Warwick-row,  Pimlico. 


tlcmaulv  YnUTH,  as  in-door  or  out-door  PUPIL-  Premium  J\_  experience  as  a Foreman,  wishes  to  ENGAGE  HIJl&LLi, 

j ...  _ a ,is—==  h„  i.Ma,  .r,  w i.  Mr  H nuehton  s.  Stationer,  I cithe-  in  town  or  country,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings, 

competent  to  prepare  fair  and  working  d raw i ngs  m ensuring, 
.rfin,.iiiw  Salary  moderate — Address,  A,  B.  Office  of  Inc 


gentlemanly  uium,  as  m-< 
moderate.— Address,  by  letter, 
Poultry. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS, 

nnHERE  is  a VACANCY  in  a Builder’s  Office 

X for  a respectable  YOUTH  , who  can  write  a neat  hand,  and 
understands  accounts,  to  learn  the  office  business.  Iso  premium 
required.— Address.  B.  T.  J.  5,  Belgrave-terracc,  Eaton-square 

. nm.mnnTTTTl  rp  CV  /-» TTTT  t I-  \T/S  I X*  17  IT 


equired.— a duress.  i>.  a . u.  a,  oeigrave-terrace,  r.aw»-»»iuinc. 

PARTNERSHIP.— TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS 

AND  ARCHITECTS— A Gentleman  with  an  increasing 
practice,  well-established  in  Lon  Ion,  is  desirous  of  a PART-  i 
NER  There  is  a valuable  agency  attached  to  the  business.  An 
unusual  opportunity  iB  thus  opened,  for  a gentleman  of  energetic 
and  business  habits  by  joining  the  advertiser,  to  establish  himself, 
with  the  probable  prospect  of  ultimately  having  the  whole  trans- 
ferred to  him.  The  sum  required  for  an  equal  share  is  2,0001. 
Principals  or  their  solicitors  only  will  be  treated  with. -Letters  I 
to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.  No.  2,  Scotfs-yarJ,  Bush-lane,  Cannon-  | 
street,  City. 


TO  ENGINEERS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  regularly 

xY  brought,  up  in  the  profession  of  a practical  Engineer,  is  de- 


uu*.  aaw-.IAIV,  VV  UU  uao  UCCll  icguian; 

brought,  up  in  the  profession  of  a practical  Engineer,  is  de- 
sirous of  entering  a respectable  Establishment,  for  some  time  (on 
probation),  with  a view  of  ulnmately  leading  to  a P ARTN KU- 
SH IP  His  connection-  are  highly  respectable,  and  he  has  pro- 
perty at  his  disposah-Letters  to  be  addressed  to  A a at.  Mr. 
Charles  Walton’s,  Solicitor,  30.  Bnckiersbury.  London. 


c • ci  v .junui'any  night  in  tune  ior  rum. 

PENCE  II  I post  free.  Send  three  postage  ,r  - 

LLOYD,  No.  12,  Salisbnry-square,  London,  and  receive 

c n ...... ..1  r.  nr  order  of  an v newsvi 


jLOY  1>,  No.  12,  SaUSDUiy-square,  i-ouuu 
s a sample,  or  order  of  any  newsvender. 


ce  only  xmvtio. 
ms  to  EDWARD 
Copy  ■ 


J T G 1 1 T E R A G E.  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

JLi  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 


LJ  Timber.  Slate,  anu  stone  aiercnau.s,  « ■ , r b ..  ‘ : 
lighterage.— The  Advertiser  haringalarge  num'erof  Barges,  lo  * 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tttion.-CH ARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Limheth.  1 


CMOKY 

O cooking  d' 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

EPHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMEN  I 

-L  with  either  of  the  above.  "'■enarp  fair  and  working  draw- 


counis,  »c.-.vjun 

street,  Pentonville. 


roi  me  auovc.  w prepare  fair  and  working  draw 
luantitie*.  estimate,  superintend  works,  keep  ac- 
i ...  " Hilton's  Reading  Room,  Peuton 


CHIMNEYS  effectually  CURED,) 

inn  done  with  half  the  usual  trouble,  and  from ^60  to  70 . 

aved  in  fuel  by  the  LYME  REGIS  KITCHENER . One 

of  each  size  of  this  invaluable  range  can  now  be  seen  at  the  1 at  e n . 
tec’s  wart-house,  53,  Watling-street,  opposite  the  sheriffs  salerooms,  i. 
Drawings  forwarded  post  free. — Mr.  JAMES  I LI  FFE,  manager. 

TO  BRUSH  MAKERS,  BUILDERS,  G RAINERS,  TOOL 
MAKERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A PATENTEE  of  Articles  of  great  utility  con-.i 

xY  needed  with  the  above  Businesse--.  wishes  to  meet  with  a 
partv  of  resp'ctability  and  of  very  moderate  capital,  to  enable  nimu 
’ ’ Patent.  Most  liberal  term*  will  he  offered.— Par-n 
- - • ’ ‘ion  (by  letter,  or  otherwise!) 

Oxford-street,  London. 
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PALACE  COMPANY. — 

Share^of  81,  each.  Paid  up  in  fall. 


rrilE  CRYSTAL 

A Capital  500,00 oi.  in  loJ ,«uul,mll<1 

Provisionally  Registered  pursuant  to  Statute  7 & 8 Viet.  cap.  110. 
directors. 

Cn  airman— Samuel  Laing,  esq.  Chairman  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway  C jmpnny. 

Arthur  Anderson,  esq.  M.P.  Leadenliall-street 
Charles  Lnshington,  esq.  M.P.  Kensington  Palace-gardens 
John  Scott  Russell,  esq.  P.R-S.  Great  George-street,  late  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Commission  of  18G1 

Francis  Fuller,  esq.  Abingdon-strect,  late  Member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
Thomas  N.  Farqulmr.  c .n.  Sydenham.  Kent 
Charles  Geach.csq.  M.P.  Park-stree’,  Westminster 
Edmond  S.  P.  Calvert,  esq.  Upper  Thames  street 


..vd  Conservatory— Sir 


i.Miiivuu  o.  i . vuiven,  upper  Alia 

Thomas  BrasBey,  esq.  Lowndes-square. 

Diuectorof  Winter  Oari  . 

Joseph  Paxton. 

Director  of  Works— Matthew  J>igby  Wyatt,  esq. 

Director  of  Decorations — Owen  Jones,  esq. 

Secretary— George  Grove,  esq. 

contractors  for  the  re-erection  of  Tni;  building. 

Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co. 

Solicitors — Messrs.  Johnston,  Farquhnr,  and  Leech. 

Bankers— The  Union  Bank  of  Loudon. 

To  rescue  the  country  from  the  disgrace  of  parting  for  ever  with 
the  mogniticent  structure  with  whose  existence  so  happy  a portion 
of  the  life  of  the  people  of  England  is  identified,  the  Crystal 
Palace  has  been  purchased  by  private  individuals  from  Messrs, 
r ox  and  Henderson,  the  spirited  contractors  who  erected  it. 

The  Palace  of  the  People  having  been  doomed  by  the  vote  of  the 
House. of  Commons,  there  remained  but  two  alternatives— either 
the  fairy  edifice,  with  all  its  social  blessings,  must  disappear  at 
once  from  English  soil,  or  be  conveyed  by  private  enterprise  from 
its  temporary  home  to  a spot  from  which  no  authority  had  power 
to  remove  it.  1 he  purchasers  of  the  building  did  not  hesitate  for 
a moment  in  stepping  in  between  the  public  nnd  the  Legislative 
sentence:  they  knew  full  well  that  the  Governments  of  other 
countncs  deem  it  their  duty  to  provide  for,  and  carefully  to  watch 
over,  the  national  character  of  the  mosses  respectively  given  to 
their  charge,  by  affording  the  means  of  recreation  and  instruction 
■ luring  their  holiday  and  leisure  hours  But  here  the  wise  and 
good  amongst  us  must  do  these  things  for  themselves,  for  British 
Governments  revolve  in  fixed  political  orbits,  nnd  the  people 
shrink  from  official  |interference  in  their  personal,  social,  and 
domestic  movements. 

Two  great  facts  were  established  by  the  National  Exhibition  of 
iSol.  In  the  first  place,  it  proved  not  only  a self-supporting,  hut  a 
highly  remunerative  institution  ; and,  secondly,  visitors,  at  the 
higher  rates  of  charge,  neither  entered  the  building  in  numbers 
equal  to  those  on  the  shil'ing  days,  nor  contributed  in  money  a sum 
equivalent  to  that  realised  by' the  shillings  of  the  poorer  classes. 
From  these  two  facts,  it  became  evident  to  the  purchasers  that  two 
points  mainly  demanded  their  attention  in  deciding  upon  the  fate 
of  the  structure  which  they  had  saved  from  demolition.  To  begin, 
they  must  fix  upon  a spot  for  the  Palace,  easy  of  access  to  the 
masses  ; and,  in  (lie  second  place,  they  must  render  the  Palace  in 
respect  of  the  people  of  London  what  Versailles  is  to  Paris— a place 
where  the  people  may  be  admitted  by  thousands  to  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  art,  of  science,  of  beauty,  of  skill,  and  of  mechanical  in- 
venaop.— enjoyments  hitherto  accessible  only  to  the  educated,  the 
refined,  and  the  rich.  In  both  respects  the  purchasers  have  to 
congratulate  themselves  upen  having  met  with  unexpected  and 
abundant  success. 

A site  close  to  London,  but  out  of  reach  of  its  smoke  and  brick 
^IIS-beautiful,  picturesque,  and  open  — has  been  secured  on  the 
Bnghton  Railway.  The  Palace  once  built  upon  it,  will  have  a rnil- 
way  station  within  the  building  itself,  communicating  by  an  exclu- 
sive line  of  rail  with  the  Londonbridge  and  Bricklayers’  Arms 
htatious,  which  are  the  most  readily  accessible  to  the  densest  por- 
tion  or  the  London  population,  and  from  which  the  Crystal  Pala-e 
fetation  will  be  reached  by  special  trains  in  ten  minutes.  A line  is 
1A5?nVmplaj wh!0,“„w‘11  connect  the  Crystal  Palace  with 
the  Waterloo  and  Vauxhall  Stations.  One  small  payment  will 
covcrboth  the  admission  and  the  railway  conveyance  to  and  from 
CM?!  1 Thus,  iu  a few  minutes,  without  stoppage,  the 

visitors  will  find  themselves  once  more  within  the  precincts  of  their 
old  and  favourite  resort 

The  institution  itself  it  is  proposed  to  make  worthy  of  the 
country,  nnd  of  the  views  with  which  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
Vr.n'i t ,rai?ed;  Kchued  recreation,  calculated  to  elevate  the 
intellect,  to  instruct  the  mind,  and  to  improye  the  heart,  will 
J*}1®  “lU.’.ons  -who  ,liave  IV>W  no  otl>er  incentives  to  plea- 
? “ f kffS.u8  tlle  ffi?  palace,  the  dancing  saloon,  and  the  ah£ 
house  afford  them.  The  triumphs  of  industry  and  art,  and  the 
natural  beauty  of  flowers  and  plants  from  every  climate,  will 
meet  together  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Within  its  walls  all  the 
charms  of  the  country  will  be  perpetuated  through  winter  and 
summer  ; and  wind  and  rain,  and  the  well-known  inclemency  of 
our  climate,  wdl  form  no  obstacle  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
visitors  admitted  to  the  genial  atmosphere  of  a winter  garden 
eighteen  acres  iu  extent. 

At  Versailles  the  great  attractions  of  the  Palace  are  its  fountains  ■ 
at  the  Crystal  I alace  it  will  be  possible,  for  the  first  time  in  Eng- 
land,  to  enjoy  a spectacle  which  has  always  been  regarded  ns  the 
inost  grateful  and  soothing  that  even  Royal  munificence  has  been 
able  to  command.  With  our  power  of  steam  and  mechanical  re- 
sources it  will  not  be  difficult  to  render  the  fountains  of  the  Crj  stal 

Palace  the  finest,  in  the  world  J 


mised,  the  Directors  have  no  fear  whatever  of  accomplishing 
within  a short  space  of  time  the  gigantic  and  serviceable  work  to 
which  their  energies  are  now  devoted. 

For  the  present  it  remains  only  to  state,  that  as  a commercial 
enterprise,  the  prospect  of  success  depends  upon  the  following  well 
ascertained  data  : 

1 According  to  careful  estimates  and  reports  received  from  son 
of  the  principal  parties  connected  with  the  Great  Exhibition,., 
capital  of  150,0001.  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  complete  the  purchase 
and  re-erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  such  improvements  of 
structure  as  are  required  to  give  it  a permanent  character,  and  n 
moderate  additional  sum  will  he  sufficient  to  provide  a winter  gar- 
den, and  place  in  it  such  a collection  of  objects  of  art  and  science, 
of  beauty  and  instruction,  as  will  make  its  attractions  and  interest 
even  superior  to  those  which  drew  the  enormous  concourse  of 
visitors  in  1851. 

2.  Upon  these  estimates  a number  of  visitors  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months,  equal  to  not  more  than  the  number  which  in  a sin- 
gle fortnight  entered  the  Great  Exhibinou,  will  be  sufficient  to 
afford  a fair  return  on  the  capital  from  the  admission  fees  alone, 
independently  of  other  sources  of  revenue,  whilst  any  excess  beyond 
this  number  will  be  pure  profit. 

The  new  Crystal  Palace  will  be  completed  in  sufficient  time  to 
ensure  its  opening  on  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  and  eminent  contractors 
have  offered  to  maintain  it  in  thorough  repair  for  a long  term  of 
years,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  5,0002.  per  annum. 

As  regards  the  prospect  of  a large  influx  of  visitors,  some  of  the 
statistical  faots  connected  with  the  Great  Exhibition  are  most 
instructive.  During  the  period  of  24  weeks,  for  which  that  Exhi- 
bition was  open,  it  was  visited  by  upwards  of  6,000,000  persons ; or, 
on  the  average,  by  upwards  of  250,000  per  week  ; and  the  receipts 
exceeded  400,0002.,  leaving  a net  profit  of  200,0002.,  after  defraying 
the  whole  expense  of  the  Exhibition,  including  the  cost  of  the 
building.  On  three  consecutive  shilling  days  the  number  of  visitois 
exceeded  100,000,  and  the  receipts  5,0002.  per  day. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South-Coast  Railway  Company,  by  which  ihnt  Company  under- 
takes to  provide  the  most  ample  accommodation  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  to  nnd  from  the  Crystal  Palace  upon  terms  mutually 
advantageous,  and  which  practically  secure  a minimum  return  of 
six  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 

Applications  for  Shares  to  be  mode  on  or  before  the  25th  of  May, 
in  the  following  form,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  at  their 
temporary  offices,  65,  Moorgate-street,  London 

To  theDireclors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  : 

Gentlemen.— I request  that  you  will  allot  to  me Shares 

of  52.  each  in  the  above  undertaking,  the  whole  of  which,  oranv 
less  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  I agree  to  accept,  and 
to  pay  the  sum  of  52.  per  Share  thereon,  nnd  to  execute  the  deed  of 
settlement  of  the  Company  when  requested  so  to  do. 

I am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

Date 

Name  (in  full) 

Address  (in  full) 

Business  or  profession 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

J-  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  ^Established  at  York,  1824,  and 


empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500, 0002. 

trustees. 

Lord  Weill ock,  Eserick  Park. 

esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park, 
i,  esq.  Y'ork. 


G.  L.  Thompson,  ^l. 
Robert  Swai 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Swat 
Actuat 
The  attention  of  the  public  is 


I he  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  tho  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1002. 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


2 8 I 
2 13  < 
2 19  ; 


1 11  6 
1 13  8 
1 16  2 

1 19  9 

2 2 10 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30.  mav 
insure  1,0002.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
2l2.  10s. ; aud  a lady  of  the  same  ago  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  ofl92.  17a  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
Y ork,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN. 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  10,  John-street, 

-a Agent  for  London. 


THE  GUARDIAN  PERMANENT  BENEFIT 

jT-  , EJIkDING  SOCIETY.— The  next  Meetings  will  be  held  at 
Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  at  half-past  Six  in  the  Evening. 
trustees. 

Thomas  Somers  Cocks,  esq.  M.P.  Charing-cross. 

John  Newman  Harrison,  esq.  St.  James’s-streeL 


Palace  the  fiuest  iu  the  world. 

„.ohei]c!\lpU'rcf  of  I’051  eminent  living  artists  of  every  nation, 

°I  cm}'lpnt  sculptors  in  every  age.  architectural 
remains  and  casts  of  architectural  monuments  of  past  ami  present 
times,  will  occupy  every  salient  part  of  the  building.  The  French, 
Hermans,  and  Italians  will  cease  to  be  the  only  European  nations 
busy  in  educating  the  eye  of  the  people  for  the  appreciation  of  art 
and  beauty.  The  most  interesting  models  of  machinery  at  work 
IK?8?!}6.  & Mtaa-.,  M weil  as  to  the  s'udent,  the  means  of 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham- 
place,  Blackfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  P.\f  D by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  tho  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  mi  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


TpAMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE  ASSUR- 

ANCE  and  ANNUITY  SOCIETY, 

12,  Chotliam-place,  Blnckfriars,  London,  aud  at  Calcut'a 
CAPITAL.  SOO.OOOt 
DIRECTORS. 

William  Butterworth  Boyle.y,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Fuller,  esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

Lewis  Burroughs,  esq.  I Edward  Lee,  esq. 

v>.i  it.  — - Colonel  Ouseley 

I Major  Turner 

Joshua  Wa  ker,  esq. 

. SI.,  „l  L1..1 


ts  added  to  the  Society's  Policies  on  the 


Robert  Bruce  Chichester,  esq. 

Major  Henderson 

C.  11.  Latouche,  esn. 

Thirty  per  cent.  1 
profit  scale  in  1845. 

Loans  arc  granted  on  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 
ana  Reversions. 

INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies 
of  Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowment-,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  aud  Bombay,  to  Members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
and  others.  Parties  calling  at  tho  Office  will  bo  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  at’ention  of  Parents  and  Guard- 
ians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENoVE,  Secretary. 


__Yj 7 kuc  uuu  emerged  1 

goods,  where  linen  ro;s  were  pas-ed  through  the  pape 


repeated  in  the  People’s  Palace,  where  i 


machinery  null  find  its  enduring  record  and  sale  depository.  Geo- 
logy, mineralogy,  and  botany  will  be  illustrated  on  a far  greater 
e than  has  ever  before  been  attempted ; and  trees,  plants' archi- 


tecture, costumes,  and  manufactures  will  be  so  laid  out  ns  to  present 
as  far  as  practicable  a study  of  every  country  in  the  world,  with  all 
its  natural  stores  nnd  industrial  products.  The  Royal  Commis- 
sioners were  ^obliged  to  take,  almost  without  discrimination,  nil 
'_5y  local  or  foreign  committees,  nnd  thi 


that  was  sent  to  the...  _ 

many  acres  of  space  were  filled  with  uselc-s  and  uninteresting 
objects,  and  thesame  description  of  objects  was  repeated  lime  after 
j ,I.n  the  new  building,  on 


time  

the  other  hand,  the  classification  of  the  objects  will  be  U1U'  u more 
complete  and  instructive,  and  the  vacant  space  will  be  filled  «bv 
beautiful  plants,  flowers,  and  fountains.  1 

Surrounding  the  Palace  will  be  the  Crystal  Pnla-e-park,  con- 
structed  with  all  the  peculiarities  for  which  the  parks  of  England 
are  world-famous.  One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  will  be  filled  with 
every  tree  and  plant  which  England’s  atmosphere  has  adopted  or 
acclimatized.  The  Crystal  Palace-park  will  be  as  thoroughly 
English  in  its  aspect  as  the  Pa'ace  itself  will  in  its  contents  he  a 
minature  of  the  world. 

Periodical  showsof  flowers  and  plants  will  be  held  in  the  Palaoe 
but  the  general  amusements  of  the  tea-gardens  and  the  dunciug- 
saloon  will  be  strictly  excluded.  Care  will  also  be  taken  to  secure 
a supply  of  refreshments  of  the  best  description,  lmt  intoxicating 
beverages  will  not  be  sold.  In  a word,  throughout  every  depart 
ment  of  the  national  work,  that  character  will  he  stamped  upon 
it  which  it  has  already  won.  The  Crystal  Paloc  • shall  suffer  no 
determration  in  consequence  of  its  removal  from  its  present  aris- 
tocratic site— shall  lose  no  part  of  its  claim  upon  the  gratitude 
and  applause  of  the  public,  by  reason  of  its  transmission  from  the 
hands  of  her  Majesty  s Commissioners  to  those  of  the  people. 

1 he  distinguished  reputation  of  the  gentlem?n  who  are  retained 
to  perpetuate  the  splendid  fabric,  constitutes  a sufficient  guarantee 
lor  the  good  faith  of  the  promoters  of  the  work,  and  for  the  legiti- 
T')lch.  the  purchasers  of  the  Crystal  Palace  have 
iu  vlew\  11 13  impossible  to  disconnect  from  those 
pbi'ictru,udeAtak0,n  ns  the?  -'re  on  behalf  of  the  public  by  private 
entcrorise  S~R*it  .jh.M&ctcr  which  attaches  to  every  commercial 
™“r??-SC-  B 1 It,ls  uot  only  possible,  but  very  easy  to  render  the 
menW  Lm30W|SKi’mltttid  t0,  e Pul,lic  consideration,  an  instru- 
mentof  incalculable  good  to  the  country,  and  of  lasting  happiness 
to  the  people.  With  the  aid  of  the  Government,  who.  with  a view 
to  promote  the  great  public  objects  of  the  undertaking,  have 
kindly  promised  to  afford  every  reasonable  facility,  and  including 
ltis expected  a charter  of  incorporation,  and  with  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  other  influential  parties  whose  services  are  pro- 


TYTATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

D _ ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  Martin’s-flace,  Trafai.gar-square,  London-  ; 
and  56.  Pall-mall,  Manchester. 

Established  May,  1844, 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Institu- 
tion offers  immediate  facilities,  and  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  em- 
ployed. 

Interest  payable  in  J annary  and  J uly. 

AT  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

4N  ASSOCIATION. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capitnl  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  aud  separate  from  the 
Depositors’  Stock  ill  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  iu  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE  TO  POLICY-HOLDERS 
m Policies  absolutely  INDISPUTABLE;  and  made  PAY’ABLE 
TO  THE  HOLDER  BY  SPECIAL  ENDORSEMENT,  thus 
duty**  t,lc  exPense  of  a transfer  deed  as  well  as  legacy  and  probate 

FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in 

any  part  of  the  world. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE.— 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  502.  to  10.0002.  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

' COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  n Child 
either  an  Anuuit.y,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
— — - — course  of. construction,  aud  will 


Mr.  R.  Bowley,  53,  Charing-cross. 

Mr.  T.  Brewer,  City  of  London  School. 

Yi  ' Si  TO’  U’  Dartmouth-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  W.  O.  Mitchell,  39,  Charing-cross. 

JJr-  iV-JM’nters°?-  County  Eud  Cottage,  narrow  Weald. 

Mr.  r.  Robison,  8.  Lansdown  Cottages,  Islington. 

Mr.  J.  fetewart,  68,  Cheapside. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Wallis,  19,  Sunolk-street,  Lower-road,  Islington. 
bankers. 

Messrs.  Cocks,  Blddulpli,  and  Co.  Charing-cross. 
SOLICITOR. 

Mr.  T.  Eden,  3,  Salisbury-street,  Strand. 

SURVEYOR. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Withall,  80,  Cheapside. 

,,  SECRETARY. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hooper,  36,  Victoria-road,  Kensington,  and 
_ 3,  Exeter  HalL 

m .Directors  invite  especial  attention  to  the  FOLLOWING 
1 ABLE,  which  shows  the  amount  a Borrowing  Member  would  have 


For  the  advance  of  tool. 


For  13  yeair £1 


6 per  Month. 


of  an  advance. 

deem  a portion  or  the  whole  of  the  Mortgage.  v V y e 

aSSuSE  Em”-"11  n* 

‘iteAfcAKS*1-*  * 

2.— i lxed  moderate  Law  Charges  and  Surveyor’s  Fee. 

3- — Exemptions  from  btamp  Duties 

Security  from  sudden  Sale  or  Foreclosure 

<^V.ailc''s  maJ  bc  n!ade  ^ any  of  the  Directors 
or  Officers  of  the  Society,  or  at  No.  3,  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  last  Tues- 
day meachmouth,  from  half-post  Six  to  Eight  o’clock.  8 


]\/TORTGAGE.— About  3,000/.  to  be  LENT,  on 

ciJwi“Ppr°Ved  Freohold’  Copyhold,  or  Leasehold  property, 


application  a. 

Fourh.M^^P«^  KAUe3i  6d-each  C.°PJ'-  or  Is.  per  post.  Note!- 

g our  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  form-* - 

will  immediately  commence  operations. 


Endowment®  for  Children,  a 


Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
i.  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
vidual.orasa  resource  against  the 
volving,  as  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 


cularly  deserving  of  attenti' 

providing  for  a particular  Individual 
casualties  of  age, ' 
and  fortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
on  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

, PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


Tj°v1Ii?.pTj>erso7s  desirous  of  Obtaining  AD- 

-~nT.  from  502.  to  250 L upon  approved  personal  security, 

repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a lengthened 
Period,  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOa/aSS&RANCE  CLASSES 
^°HPo'i  QSeSVre.Pv0rt1;  IlD-d,  information  may  bc  obtained  on 
armlicalinn  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office.  17,  New  Bridge- 
- • :opy,  or  is.  per  post.  Note.— 
f formation  for  London,  and 
is. 

TVTONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  dw 

Annum. — ARNEWAY’S  CHARITY’  \ OTT fp * i o 

ra*fend  nnt  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 

to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
withm  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  stv 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  at.  John  the  Evangelist’ 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Hanover-smiare 
St.  James,  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  JIarj--lc-Strand?  Sd  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  toMcceed 
1002.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  32.  per  cent  per  annum 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureliS' 


be  obtained  by  applying  pers”onoll£,  between  thif  hour™' ^Ten  and 
Three  ocloek  in  the  day,  atthe  office  of  the  Clerk  and  SoUcRorrt 


Three  o’clock". 

tho  Trustees,  No.  14,  G: 

By  order. 


...  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 
EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 
™L9w_The-Jruste<?  mC(?t  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  cverv 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  b«n  sent  m 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  monthf-Th? 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable.  a ±nc 


QUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING. — Many  i„quiri^ 

having  been  made  as  to  the  durability  of  this  tniiini 
Gutta  Percha  Company  have  pleasure  iu  drawing  intention  to  the 
Duke^of  Bcdforci  .^°elved  Mr.  C.  flacker,  Xrtyor  ^ thl 

’* In  answer  to yo'^d^riMre^ertn^thl Guita PerchaTubing 

N.B  The  Company’s  .Illu^tratcd^Circulars,  containing  ^mrti’c- 
tiousto  plumbers  for  joining  tubes,  lining  tanks,  "®n  be to- 
warded  on  the  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 

TUE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES  18 
WH1EMOAD,  CITV.lS?A]j/  WMCOII  “• 
Wholesale  City  DepOt,  Messrs.  BURGESS  and  KEY, 

103,  Newgatc-strcet 
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ATr  ANTITIES  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Q SCHEDULES  oTpKICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  4c. 
“fi'SfSyAtfoa^itWIIlOS  ol  MACHINERY,  Ao. 

WJirLr»wm 

ARCHITECTS,  SUKY'EYORS,  aud  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 

CarTe  WATERLOW  nnd  SONS,  63  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49.  Parliament  street,  London. 

Con  tracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


T>ILLS  of  QUANTITIES. — DAY  and  SON, 

JJ  Lithographers  to  the  Queen  -Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 

Se?eI?pcctive3go(t up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 


CTEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

O STAINING  COM  MON  DEAL  to  imitate  OA  K,  MAHOGAN1, 
or  SATINWOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  those 
Dyes,  the  public  arc  referred  to  t'io  YYOODYV  oRK  of  the  GRE  AT 
EXHIBITION,  nnd  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DuORh, 
■which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  34,  Stamford-sTeet.  Blackfrinrs  rond, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  tliepnblic 
tc  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  t j bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain  and  llius  save  the  eimcnse  or 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
36,  Stamford-strcef,  Blackfriars-road. 


DEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

It  (late  William  Clcavel.  of  Wilton-rood,  Pimlico  Basin, 
begs  to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on 
hand,  at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of,  ts  kind  ever  established  l.a 
verv  large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned I OAK  nnd  BEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  nnd  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  11  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  nnd  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sasli  Silly,  Mouldings  Prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  ftc.-Apply  nt  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  YY.  Cleave  s' 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlioo  Basin. 


PREPARED  FLOORING.  — ALFRED 

1 ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Bail  deni  and  Con- 
sumers generally  toll  is  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; tlieir  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  generally  sold  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  oner  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  tins  country  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  fair  trading ; and  begs  to 
solicit  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not  ns  yet  favoured  him.  tool- 
ing assured  lie  cun  offer  them  advantages  which  they  will  ap- 
preciate.— South wark-bridge  Wharf,  Bankside. 


rp  ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

JL  • MERCHANT.  Bermondsey  Now-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bndgc  Station, 
will  forward,  upon  application,  his  REDUCED  LI -iT  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD. 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  any  'Jl 
scantling,  4c.  Also,  his  drawing  of  BOO  Patternsof  MOULDIN US. 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEASONED  WOODS,  bv  the  Patent  Desiccating 

Process,  FoR  SALE,  at  E.  J.  FULLERS  DepOt,  27,  Whari- 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
bv  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead  paint. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  tlieir  manufacture  on  a 
Inrgc  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  line  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  aud  other  deleterious  material, alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  theseshnulJ  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  eveu  though  sold  under  the  pretence,  that  it  ib  all  the 
game.  , ...  .. 

HcunccK’s  Paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever,  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use, 

and  healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it 

As  n guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON.  PATENT 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  gnudiug  in  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  jnpanner.s,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 


with  sire,  gum,  varnish,  spirit.  4c.  4c. 

A Circular  with  full  particulars  may  oe  nau  ui  a noma o 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 


Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

X the  VI El LLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  nil  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  aud 
preserves  its  original  colour,  whicli  white  lead  does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invari ably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  humafi  frame  ; neither  painters 
cholic,  nor  raralysis,  4c.  Ac.  to  which  dangorous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  tlieir  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 

that  if  white  zinc  pniut  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  aud  peels  or  washes  oil  on  outside 

WThe  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark.  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
anv  of  their  Agents',  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz.  : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith.  Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  " to  a White  Zino  Paint,  maybe 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  tlieir  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
BEVAUX  nnd  CO.  62,  King  William-street,  City.  London:  and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  CO.  Timber  Bush,  Leith, 
Scotland.  Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE,  aud  Co  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Man- 
chestcr-buildings,  Westmmster-bridgc,  London. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLTCO. 

nPIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle  : 
Boards,  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muirs  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  aud  carted  homo  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


rpHE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

X COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  aud  deals,  Ac.,  out  and  uncut,  to 
any  extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large 
stock  of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH 
BOARDS,  which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  ofler  at 
the  lowest  remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  4c.,  from  the 
company  will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the 
immediate  conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which 

mT^ie  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
tlieir  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  4c.,  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 

N.B.—1 The  Company  (without  previous  preparation)  manufac- 
tured and  delivered  to  the  Great  Exhibition  fifty  statute  miles  of 
sash  bars  within  ten  days  after  receiving  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson, 
and  Co.’s  order,  which  these  gentlemen  have  certified,  aud  that  the 
work  was  executed  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 


red  i 


These  Pencils  are  prerarci 
shades. 

H H H H for  drawing  on  wood. 
UHH  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching, 

II B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


various  degrees  of  hardness  and 

F F light  and  shading. 

F for  general  use. 

B blaek  for  shading. 

B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT. ANTED,  a quantity  of  good,  old  hard 

VV  STOCKS,  to  be  delivered  alongside  in  barge  at  East 
Greenwich,  or  put  into  a barge  at  any  point  in  the  River  Thames, 
or  any  of  the  Canals,  or  into  carU  in  any  part  of  London  w thin  a 
mile  of  water  c imago.  Cash  prices.—  Address,  JOHN  MOWLAM 
and  CO.  13  Wharf.  Paddington.  


MINTON  and  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

1*1  other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies.  4c.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability,  Slabs  nnd  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  aud  Kitchen  RaDges.  may  be  bad  in  great 
variety  nt  tlieir  Warehouse,  9,  Alhion-piace,  Binckfriars-bridge, 

London,  and  at  tlieir  Mauufactory,Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


M 


AW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  — Prices  and 

J ,-x  Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  and  durable 
production  of  mediteval  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 
floors  or  walls  of  public  and  private  edifices,  in  every  style  of  design 
forwarded  on  application  to  MAW  and  CO.  at  their  Works. 
Worcester.  N.B.  — Plans  of  spaces  to  be  paved  covered  with 
arrangements  of  Tile  Patterns,  without  charge. 


N 


E W BRICK  S.— 

Mr.  B.  GOUGH 

Begs  to  announce  that-  he  is  now  prepared  to  deliver 
COWLEY  and  KENT  BRICKS  from  the  new  CLAMPS, 

37,  Newington-crescent.  Newington  Butts. 


HOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

Plinths,  Jam!  8,  Chimney-shafts,  Wall-copings  (.at  from  4d. 
to  8d.  per  foot  run);  Paring  Tiles  of  different  patterns,,  in  white, 
red,  and  blue  ; Fancy  Roofing  and  ltidge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate;  White  Rebate  Tiles,  for  facing  buildings.  Ac.  sent  to 
all  part'  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns.— Office,  2.  Port  land- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  and  illustrated  price-lists  may 
lie  had  on  application,  post-paid.  


BRICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

BRICKS,  which  «re  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices  ; and  as  his  fields  arc  only  a quarter  of  nil  hour's  walk 
fr-m  the  City,  H.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  lnm 
with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  ju  lge  for  them- 
selves:— __  

Marie  cutters 844.  Per  Thousand. 

Yellow  secouds 60s.  „ 

Pale  seconds  so*.  •• 

Pnviors 45s. 

Pickings  38s. 

Delivered  within  two  mile*  of  the  fields. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks  and  p ace  bricks,  at  cqua  ly  low 
prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defeats  : a very  Large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  fa-mg  Apple  t . HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  lloxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  II  ox  ton.  N.B.— Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 


Mouldings  by  machinery.— 

ARCHBUTT  and  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
new  nnd  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings, with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  offered.  A copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  penny  postage  stamps. 

A.  and  A.  have  also  on  sale 
FLOORING  PREPARED  and  PLANED 
parallel  width  and  thickness  bv  improved  patent  machinery, 
at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  asunder:— 

Per  square.  I Per  square, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

inch  Yellow 16  o 1-inch  White 15  6 

J-inch  ditto  14  6 J-iuch  ditto  14  0 

J-inch  ditto  13  0 I l-inoh  ditto  13  6 

140  feet  run  of  9-inch  boards  to  the  square,  and  180  feet  run  of 
7-inch  battens  to  ditto. 

Timber,  Planks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sasli-sills,  Ac.  at 
equaliy  low  prices. 

TERMS  CASH.  Saint  Pancms Sawing.  Planing,  nnd  Moulding 
Mills.  Cambridge-street,  old  Samt  Pancras-road,  close  to  the  Goods 
Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  


PATTINSON’S  OXICIILORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

X The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
rear,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattiuson's  Oxichloride  of 
Lend  oil  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  tlieir  friends  nnd  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.  in  the  present  age.  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  mu3t  make  its 
wav,  aud  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufactures 
of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  ol 
Lend  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
lor  thereaboutsl  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  wliat  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects  is 
far  superior:  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  ot 
■cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  aud  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it  i 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; ! 
'*>>'  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively,  ] 
in  -understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer  I 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since  ] 
that  time,  the  AS  nshington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  ils  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doul.t.  Thev  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  or  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men. 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  \\  hitc  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100,  that  is.  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
os  100  lbs.  of  the  liest  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; be-ides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more 
protective,  both  lu  aud  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  Paint 

In  using  the  Oxich.oridc,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
Which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intruded  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and  Leather 
Dress  rs,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  The 
Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this  newly 
discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  accouut 
ol  its  economy,  nnd  its  intrin-ic  good  qualities  as  a paint 

OFFICE  IN  LONDON.-Mr.  R.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lane. 

Oflice  af  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  January  1, 1S52. 


MACHINE-STRUCK  MOULDINGS  — 

JAMES  FRANCE  HILL,  YVOOD  MOULDING  MANU- 
FACTURER, 20  Wharf.  North  YVharf-road.  Paddington,  in  soli- 
citing the  patronage  of  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS,  begs  respect- 
xuil  v to  impress  on  them,  that  all  Mouldings  manufactured  at 
his  Establishment  are  well-seasoned,  highly  finished,  mitre  well, 
and  free  from  that  great  amount  of  waste  of  which  consumers  too 
frequently  have  to  complain.  J.  F.  H.  also  confidently  asserts 
that  his  prices  for  Moul  -mgs  are  regulated  on  the  lowest  possible 
scale,  and  of  a quality  not  surpassed  bv  any  house  in  the  trade,  ns 
those  parties  who  favour  him  with  tlieir  commands  will  find. 
Lists  of  sections  forwarded  on  application.  A large  stock  con- 
stantly kept  on  hand,  and  country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

rro  BE  SOLD,  TWO  MODERN  SHOP 

I-  FRONTS,  nicely  ornamented,  16  feet  by  12  each,  with  about 
768  feet  of  flooring,  joists,  zinc  roofing,  and  bricks.— Address,  or 
apply  to  C.  M , 2 :,  YVest-street,  Green-street,  Bethnal  green. 


H ARLES  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Pashes  aud  Frames, 
and  Joiner  to  the  Crude, 

121,  Bu nh 'll  row,  Finsbury' -square. 

Well  seasoned  materials,  superior  ; 
workmanship,  lowest  prices.  ! 

Upwards  of  FOOn  HUNDRED 
D OHS, and  a large  variety  of  Poshes 
aud  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
thecoun'ry.  S-eam-struck  mouldings 


J OTICE  of  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON  & PASK, 

" Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
aud  the  Public  generally,  that 
they  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  YVELLS-ROAD, 
where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi- 


N B.  By  inclosing  a postnge- 
stamp  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000 ; PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

per  1000:  FIRE  BRICKS.  63s.  per  looo.— ' WARD  aud  CO. 
Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside.  are  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  n considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises, 
nt  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers.  Windsor  Loam,  Tiles,  nnd 
Brick’s:  Fire-clay,  superior.  12  inches  nnd  Pinches;  Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  nt  a very  low  prioe.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILING  for  ROOFS.— The 

Society  of  Arts  awarded  Mr.  ROBERT  BROYVN  a Medal 
for  his  improved  Italian  Tiles,  nnd  in  the  Great  Exhibi'ion  of 
1851  they  were  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  nnd  were  the  only  Italian 
tiles  specifically  named  by  the  jury.  These  tiles  have  been  used  by 
Sir  C ii miles  Bahut,  and  other  architects,  and  have  met  their 
marked  approval ; they  have  also  received  the  approval  of  eminent 
> in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  slight  curve  enables  the  lower 
to  be  fitted  clos-ly  together  without  mortar  or  cement.  The 
horizontal  indentation  forms  a perfect  security  nsanst  the  driving 
when  on  a building,  thev  have  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
dmired  form  of  Italian  tiling.  The  grey  or  green  colour  is 
burnt  in,  and  is  permanent.  They  are  supplied  at  a stated  price 
perse 


PLAIN  GOTHIC  RIDGE  TILES,  HOP  and  VALLEY  TILES, 
and  COPING  BRICKS. 

The  GROOVED  RIDGE  TILE,  for  the  reception  of  any  varied 
outline  of  vertical  ornament,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
!"ed  from  the  ~ 

of  any  d-sii — 

the  Surbiton  cla.v,  as  also  from  the  Staflord-hire  tcrro-mctallic 
clay.  He  has  lately  devoted  great  attention  to  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  form,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  ttie  different  periods  of 
Gothic  Architecture.  The  attention  of  architects  is  particularly 
invited  to  those  ridge  tiles  of  a green  colour.  Thev  are  supplied  at 
;ated  price  per  foot  run.  Mr.  Robert  Brown  trusts  that 
litects  who  consider  the  Grooved  Ridge  Tile  worthy  of  intro- 
duction. will  think  it  but  fair  and  honourable  that  the  inventor 
should  supply  them,  provided  he  does  so  as  cheaply  and  well  ai  any 
other  party.  But  should  even  this  hope  not  be  realised,  he  will 
stdl  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  an  article 
which  has  become  of  universal  ndopt’nn. 

TILE  YVORKS,  SU R1HTON- 1 1 ILL.  SURREY. 

TERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLIOLA 

L manufactured  by  J.  M.  SLASH  FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Praed-street.  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
tru-ses.  flower  pots,  and  a t ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  move  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  l'ght  oream  colours  of  every 
shade.  1 1 can  lie  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble,  and  architects  can  have  tlieir  own  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


VALENTI  A SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

’ Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  tlieir  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum.  National  Gallery.  Bethlcm  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Orduancc  Works.  Model  Prison,  Peu- 
tonville.  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  stand  nt.  Brighton.  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman's  Wharf.  Millbank-street ; also  by  Mc-s-rs.  SHARPE. 
Tooley-stree'. ; and  Messrs.  BUABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders,  ltailwnv  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
arc  attempted)  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filtera,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  YVine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 49  and  30,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 
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“Young  Architectural 
Student”  (we  hope  he  is  a 
very  young  one)  writes  to  ask 
us  if  it  be  desirable  that  he 
should  get  any  knowledge  of 
**  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  such 
things  ?”  He  does  not  think  it  is,  himself. 
He  does  not  care,  he  says,  about  air  or  steam, 
or  affinities  or  cohesion, — knows  nothing  about 
matter,  and  is  not  concerned  as  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  it, — thinks  the  study  of  these 
things  must  be  dull  work,  and  intends  to 
“ stick  to  drawing.”  It  is  not  the  first  time 
we  have  received  such  an  inquiry,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  in  these  days  of  elementary  trea- 
tises and  universal  lecturings ; and  not  long 
ago,  in  the  course  of  conversation  with  a 
pupil  who  had  really  distinguished  himself  in 
an  artistical  point  of  view,  we  found  him  igno- 
rant of  the  commonest  elements  of  physics. 
These  are,  without  doubt,  exceptions ; but 
6mall  as  the  number  whom  they  represent 
may  be,  our  readers  generally  will  perhaps 
pardon  us  for  addressing  a few  words  to  the 
“ young  student,”  and  referring  to  two  or 
three  every-day  phenomena  with  the  view  of 
awakening  his  attention  to  the  stores  of  interest 
open  to  him,  and  leading  him  to  think. 

Not  only  is  it  “desirable”  you  should  get  know- 
ledge of  this  sort,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
A general  knowledge  of  the  leading  sciences 
is  now  so  universally  possessed,  that  ignorance 
of  them  in  any  one  is  a positive  disgrace  : to  the 
title  of  architect,  especially,  you  could,  without 
this  knowledge,  have  no  claim.  Irrespective  of 
its  importance  to  you  professionally,  it  will  give 
you  fresh  eyes : without  it  you  cannot  see  what 
you  look  at : with  it  you  may  see,  literally, 
through  a millstone : all  Nature’s  processes 
are  opened, — every  substance  speaks. 

What  is  that  you  have  just  now  put  your 
hand  on  ? A piece  of  timber.  Yes ; but  do 
you  see  that  it  is  simply  a mixture  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  carbon.  In  good  dry  timber, 
free  from  resin,  you  will  find  the  exact  propor- 
tionate weights  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  re- 
quired to  form  water,  combined  with  an  equal 
weight  of  carbon.  In  an  oak  weighing  30  tons, 
there  are  consolidated,  we  are  told,  15  tons  of 
water,  and  15  tons  of  carbon  or  charcoal. 

We  must  take  care,  you  will  say,  not  to  put 
our  timber  under  circumstances  calculated  to 
destroy  the  connection  between  the  elements 
composing  it.  The  deduction  is  as  important 
as  it  is  obvious.  And  whence,  think  you,  has 
this  mass  of  carbon  been  collected.  From  the 
earth  ? No ; from  the  air,  and  the  air  alone. 
“ I see  nothing  in  the  air.”  True ; yet  every 
10,000  parts  of  it  contain  ten  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  vegetables  have  the  power  of  decomposing 
this,  and  taking  to  themselves  the  carbon, — 
carbon  which  is  the  substance  of  the  diamond, 
the  substance  of  sugar,  the  substance  of  meat ! 
Clever  and  omnipresent  carbon ! 

You  do  not  see  the  air,  you  say;  but 
you  know  it  has  weight  and  bulk.  You 
surely  know  the  principle  of  the  barometer, 
and  how  an  ordinary  pump  acts  ? If  you  feel 
obliged  to  say  “ No”  to  this  inquiry,  do  not  go 


to  bed  till  you  can  say  “Yes.”  It  will  not 
keep  you  up  very  late. 

And  before  you  put  your  Candle  out,  look 
at  it.  It  has  been  burning  some  time  un- 
snuffed, and  gives  little  or  no  light : the  wick 
is  long,  and  is  topped  by  a heavy  black  clot, — 
a lump  of  unconsumed  carbon.  Take  the 
candlestick  in  your  hand,  and  move  it  gently 
from  side  to  side : the  superfluous  wick  burns 
away,  and  the  candle  is  again  bright.  When 
you  ask  yourself  why  this  is,  you  learn  that 
flame  is  hollow,  and  as  it  admits  no  oxygen, 
which  is  necessary  for  combustion,  the  wick 
which  it  surrounds  remains  unconsumed,  and 
diminishes  the  light.  When  the  flame,  by 
motion,  leaves  the  wick  exposed  at  intervals  to 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  it  speedily  burns 
away.  Note  the  valuable  deduction  from  this 
fact, — the  formation  of  a wick  which  constantly 
turns  outward  and  reaches  the  exterior  air,  and 
so  gives  us  a candle  requiring  no  snuffing. 
There  is  much  philosophy  in  the  burning  of  a 
candle.  The  wick  you  may  think  is  intended 
to  burn  and  give  light ; but  this  is  not  exactly 
the  fact.  The  wick  is  simply  to  bring  the 
melted  tallow,  or  oil  if  in  a lamp,  into  that 
finely  divided  state  in  which  it  is  best  fitted 
for  combustion.  The  heat  applied  to  “ light  ” 
the  candle  decomposes  into  its  constituents 
the  small  quantity  of  tallow  next  the  wick  : 
heat  and  light  are  produced  in  the  operation, 
and  the  heat  so  produced  carries  on  the  de- 
composition. Just  think  of  this. 

The  effect  of  heat  will  be  the  “ because  ” to 
many  of  your  “whys.”  You  passed  the 
plumber’s  pot  of  solder  this  morning,  and  the 
metal  was  a solid  mass.  Apply  heat  and  it 
becomes  fluid  : the  substance  of  heat,  caloric, 
insinuates  itself  between  the  particles  of  matter, 
and  destroys,  to  a certain  extent,  their  inhesion 
Take  a lump  of  ice  : a certain  amount  of  heat 
separates  its  particles,  and  it  becomes  what  we 
call  water  : give  more  heat,  and  the  atoms, 
further  separated,  take  the  form  of  steam,  and 
fly  asunder  with  such  force  that,  confined, 
they  would  split  the  globe — irresistible.  Re- 
turning for  an  instant  to  our  solder,  the  work- 
man will  tell  you  that  it  is  made  of  tin  and 
lead  melted  together,  and  the  advantage  of  this 
mixture  is,  that  it  melts  at  a lower  heat  than 
either  of  these  materials  separately  : the  cohe- 
sion of  the  atoms  of  lead  to  atoms  of  tin  offers 
less  hindrance  to  the  operation  of  heat  than  the 
cohesion  of  lead  to  lead,  or  tin  to  tin. 

And  these  atoms  of  which  you  speak,  you 
may  say,  what  are  they?  It  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  them,  except  in  the  mind,  so  mi- 
nutely divisible  is  matter.  You  may  easily 
get  an  idea  of  this.  Take  water,  for  example : 
Newton  shows  that  the  thickness  of  a soap- 
bubble  at  a particular  point,  is  the  2,500,000th 
part  of  an  inch,  and  that  this  has  all  the  pro- 
perties of  water  as  essentially  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean : the  ultimate  molecules  forming  water 
must  of  course  have  less  dimensions  than  this 
thickness.  We  can  beat  gold  so  thin  that  a 
leaf  of  it  is  but  the  282,000th  part  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  An  ounce  of  gold,  by  wire- 
drawing, may  be  divided  into  432,000,000,000 
parts,  and  each  part  will  still  possess  all  the 
characters  and  qualities  of  the  metal.  A small 
lump  of  sugar  will  sweeten  each  of  the  30,000 
drops  forming  half  a pint  of  tea,  and  if  the 
point  of  a needle  be  inserted  in  one  of  these 
drops,  it  will  bring  away  a film  of  moisture 
without  lessening  the  apparent  size  of  the 
j drop,  perceptibly  sweet,  and  containing,  there- 


fore, a portion  of  this  30,000th  part  of  the 
lump  too  minute  to  estimate.  And  yet  there  are, 
probably,  ultimate  molecules  of  defined  figure  ! 

The  slaking  of  lime,  the  setting  of  mortar, 
glass,  bricks,  properties  of  fluids,  all  suggest 
inquiry.  We  sought  long  ago,  by  a length- 
ened series  of  papers  in  our  journal  on  Che- 
mistry, as  applied  to  Construction,*  to  awaken 
our  younger  readers  to  the  importance  of  the 
study  of  the  sciences,  and  the  sources  of  de- 
light which  it  opens.  Of  all  the  properties  of 
fluids,  that  of  transmitting  pressure  equally  in 
all  directions  is  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  attractive  to  a young  inquirer.  You  can 
scarcely  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  if,  for 
example,  into  a vessel  of  water,  a pipe  be  intro- 
duced, having  the  magnitude  of  a square  inch, 
containing  a pound  of  water,  pressing  upon 
the  water  in  the  vessel,  the  force  it  will  exert  is 
not  one  simple  pound,  but  one  pound  upon  every 
square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the 
vessel.  When  abstract  science  had  discovered 
and  investigated  this  law,  practical  science  ap- 
plied it  in  the  shape  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Hydrostatic  Press. 

And  here  let  us  caution  you  against  the  com- 
mon error  of  supposing  that  it  is  practical 
science  alone  which  concerns  and  benefits  In- 
dustry : practical  science  is  but  the  application 
of  abstract  truths.  As  Playfair  properly  re- 
marks, “ the  discoverer  of  abstract  laws,  how- 
ever apparently  remote  from  practice,  is  the 
real  benefactor  to  his  kind ; in  reality  far  more 
so  than  he  who  applies  them  directly  to  indus- 
try. Yet,  in  our  mammon-worship,  we  adore 
the  golden  calf,  and  do  not  see  its  real  creator. 
It  is  abstract  and  not  practical  Science  that  is 
the  life  and  soul  of  Industry  : practical  appli- 
ances are  the  organs  through  which  the  God- 
born  truths  pass  for  the  sustenance  of  its 
general  fuiuo.” 

It  is  the  men  who  are  looking  for  and  eliciting 
great  truths,  careless  as  to  whether  they  will 
have  any  immediate  effect  in  increasing  the  re- 
source8,*enjoyments,  and  comforts  of  men,  that 
are  providing  arms  for  the  coming  generation, 
to  achieve  their  triumphs  in  the  industrial 
struggle  of  nations.  We  are  getting,  however, 
a little  past  what  we  started  with,  and  will 
pause.  We  say  to  our  young  student  again, 
learn  how  to  observe : get  a knowledge  of 
Nature’s  laws,  that  you  may  be  able  to  see 
properly  Nature’s  works.  Learn,  too,  to  think. 
Thought  begets  thought,  and  you  may  draw 
on  your  own  mind  without  much  fear  of  ex- 
hausting it,  if  you  have  taken  means  to  bring 
it  into  a proper  state  for  service.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  your  own  thoughts  : fear  rather  too 
great  a dependance  on  those  of  others,  which 
may  prevent  you  from  ever  getting  a thorough 
knowledge  of  what  you  are  really  capable  of. 
Get  knowledge,  and  then  give  your  own  mind 
fair  play:  Think  ! 


Caution  to  Builders  and  Drivers. — 
At  the  end  of  last  week  Mr.  Godwin,  the  con- 
ductor of  this  journal,  was  knocked  down  by  a 
cart,  driven  by  a boy,  at  the  corner  of  New 
Cannon-street,  in  the  City,  where  it  crosses 
Queen-street.  The  wheel  went  over  his  leg; 
and  though,  providentially,  it  did  not  break  the 
bone,  inflicted  painful  injury.  A pile  of  earth 
had  been  thrown  out  beyond  the  hoarding 
for  a new  building  there,  and  being  close  to 
this  when  the  cart  came  upon  him,  escape  was 
impossible.  We  mention  the  occurrence,  simply 
that  it  may  serve  as  a caution  as  well  to 
builders  as  to  those  who  give  the  charge  o£ 
vehicles  to  incompetent  and  improper  hands. 

* Vol.  V. 
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NEWS  FROM  ROME* 

THE  COLISEUM. — TOMBS  IN  THE  APPIAN  WAY. 

At  Rome  there  is  a good  deal  going  on  to 
interest  the  architect  and  the  arcliseologist 
The  excavations  in  the  Forum  at  Rome  still 
continue,  though  slowly.  The  Republic  pulled 
down  some  houses  that  stood  much  in  the  way 
both  of  the  antiquities  and  the  view,  but  un- 
luckily they  cut  down  the  trees  which  used  to 
mark  the  line  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and  thus  they 
spoiled  one  of  the  most  picturesque  featuies  of 
that  interesting  site.  The  foundations  of  the 
Basilica  Julia  are  cleared  out:  the  ascent  of 
the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol  is  quite  distinct : 
the  Arch  of  Titus  is  thoroughly  repaired  ; and 
they  are  now  excavating  in  and  around  the 
Basilica  of  Constantine— that  great  ruin,  for- 
merly familiar  to  us  under  another  name.  The 
result  of  all  these  excavations  certainly  tends 
to  confirm  the  suggestions  of  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
and  the  German  archaeologists  ; and  the  Forum 
of  the  Emperors  is  now  cleared  of  difficulty  and 
confusion ; and  the  vexatce  questiones  con- 
nected with  it  are  at  an  end.  At  the  Coliseum 
much  is  doing  in  the  way  of  necessary  repairs, 
and  certainly  just  in  time,  for  if  they  had  been 
delayed  much  longer,  the  upper  story  must 
have  fallen.  These  works  are  really  very  ex- 
tensive; and  when  complete,  they  will  not 
only  rescue  this  magnificent  ruin  from  destruc- 
tion, but  in  part  will  show  what  the  interior 
once  was.  I mean  that  the  intention  is  to 
place  the  fragments  of  the  upper  range  of 
internal  columns  in  their  places ; to  restore  the 
divisions,  and  to  reinstate  some  of  the  seats,  so 
as  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  whole  of  this 
mighty  edifice  might  have  been.  The  same 
care  is  now  extended  to  most  of  the  principal 
ruins,  and  the  excavations  formerly  made  are 
well  preserved. 

I perceive  in  the  papers  some  notice  of  the 
excavations  and  researches  on  the  old  Appian 
way.  That  account  is  in  the  main  correct ; 
but,  perhaps,  a somewhat  more  extensive  notice 
may  be  acceptable.  You  will  recollect  that  the 
old  Appian  way  descended  the  hill  from 
Albano,  and  went  straight  across  the  Cam- 
pagna  to  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastian,  formerly  the 
Porta  Appia,  immediately  within  which  is  the 
Arch  of  Drusuo.  or  tu\a  a«cicm  way,  the 
Nuovo  Appia  only  really  occupied  so  much  as 
served  to  descend  the  hill  at  Albano : it  then 
turned  aside  to  the  East,  and  by  a good,  but 
somewhat  crooked  road,  entered  Rome  by  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni,  and  the  Great  Basilica  of 
St.  John  Lateran.  The  old  road  was  therefore 
abandoned,  except  about  three  miles  at  the  far- 
thest end.  At  the  Roman  extremity,  however, 
it  was  still  kept  up  by  the  road  passing  the 
ancient  Basilica  of  S.  Sebastian,  and  up  the 
hill  to  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella:  soon  after 
this  it  entered  the  Campagna,  first  as  a road, 
then  as  a track,  and  finally,  it  was  entirely  lost 
in  the  turf.  Its  course,  however,  was  to  be 
seen  by  the  ruins  of  a line  of  tombs,  in  some 
cases  of  enormous  dimensions.  Canina  sug- 
gested the  excavating  around  these  ruins,  and 
though  not  intending  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
road,  still  to  trace  out  its  course,  and  to  make 
it  carriageable  throughout  its  whole  length. 
He  obliged  me  by  allowing  me  to  accompany 
him  on  one  of  his  visits  of  inspection,  and  by 
giving  me,  at  the  various  points  of  interest,  his 
views  and  opinions.  At  that  time,  the  last 
day  in  March,  he  had  220  men  at  work  under 
a most  intelligent  staff.  The  men  were  paid 
2£  pauls  per  diem,  almost  'a  shilling  English, 
and  they  seemed  to  work  with  great  spirit  and  j 
care.  Soon  after  passing  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella  these  excavations  had  begun,  and  the 
result,  in  many  cases,  was  a complete  street 
oi  tombs,  almost  as  close  as  houses,  with 
here  and  there  some  remarkable  monument. 

I he  course  directed  by  Canina  is  this— first, 
to  excavate  in  and  round  each  mass,  whether 
iarge  or  small j every  fragment  is  numbered, 
and  left  m situ,  the  earth  only  being  removed 
into  the  adjoining  fields.  These  fragments  are 
then  carefully  examined  and  matched,  and  so 
far  as  possible  built  up  into  the  ancient  forms  • 
and  the  inscriptions,  bas-reliefs,  or  sculpture’ 
are  replaced  and  secured  by  substantial  walls’ 
In  this  way  many  tombs,  of  very  curious  work- 

* The  foUowing  are  extracts  from  a letter  fVonTM7 
lite  to  Mr.  Donaldson. 


raanship,  and  a host  of  curious  inscriptions, 
have  been  developed ; and  in  some  parts  the 
restorations  are  so  perfect  as  to  give  the  road 
a good  deal  the  character  of  the  street  of  tombs 
at  Pompeii.  The  material  is  very  often  marble, 
and  there  is  much  exquisite  detail  at  times ; 
but  the  sculpture  at  present  found  is  not  very 
remarkable,  though  three  or  four  statues  of 
good  workmanship  have  been  sent  to  the 
Vatican.  At  a distance  of  about  four  miles 
from  Rome,  Canina  has  restored  two  or  three 
of  these  curious  tombs,  which  consist  in  a 
; circular  podium,  or  retaining  wall,  with  a 
conical  mound  of  earth,  planted  with  cypresses. 
Strabo  thus  describes  the  ancient  appearance 
of  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  in  the  Campus 
Martius  ; and  here  this  character  of  restoration 
is  not  only  “ vraisemblable,”  but  most  agree- 
able in  the  landscape. 

Just  beyond  that  great  mass  of  ruins  in  the 
Campagna,  called  Roma  Vecchia,  is  that 
immense  circular  building,  known  familiarly  as 
the  Casa  Rotonda.  It  was  an  enormous  mass 
| of  brickwork  and  tufa  : on  the  top  is  a mode- 
j rate-sized  farm-house,  and  an  olive  garden,  to 
! which  a way  had  been  made  from  the  ground 
raised  by  the  ruins,  at  the  back  through  the 
j monument.  On  clearing  out  the  earth  round 
' this  ruin,  nearly  all  the  marble  casing  has  been 
discovered,  and  the  Comandante  means  to 
restore  it.  There  is  a rich  marble  base  mould- 
ing : the  face  was  cased  with  marble  to  some 
height,  probably  rusticated  : then  came  a mag- 
nificent marble  entablature,  decorated  with 
shields  in  the  frieze,  with  a highly  decorated 
cornice  of  immense  blocks  of  marble,  resting 
on  modillions  : above  this  was  an  attic  of  small 
Corinthian  pilasters.  There  was  an  inscription ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  the  only  frag- 
ment remaining  gives  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  tomb  Cotta,  on  a large  block  of  marble, 
beautifully  cut,  with  the  letters  at  least  18 
inches  high.  The  general  features  of  this  tomb 
therefore  resemble  those  of  Cecilia  Metella, 
but  greatly  increased  in  dimensions  and  in 
magnificence,  particularly  of  material ; as  her 
tomb  is  cased  with  travertino,  this  with  marble. 
Soon  after  leaving  this  tomb  all  traces  of  the 
road  is  lost,  and  the  ruins  stood,  “ ’mid  the 
deep  silence  of  the  pathless  wild.”  By  exca- 
vating, however,  it  is  easily  followed,  as  the 
enormous  curbs  of  the  footpaths  generally 
remain,  though  the  paving  is  usually  broken 
up  and  carried  away. 

The  excavations  are  carried  on  to  the  eighth 
mile-stone  from  Rome,  and  here  the  Itineraries 
speak  of  a temple  to  Hercules;  and  in  the 
turf  some  shafts  of  small  dimensions  were 
seen  still  erect.  This  ruin  was  somewhat 
cleared  out  when  we  were  there,  and  it  dis- 
closed six  ancient  columns,  and  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  cell  in  situ.  They  are  not  very 
large,  perhaps  2 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  but  in  a 
very  good  Greek  style  and  Doric.  They  are  of 
peperino,  and  much  wasted.  The  capitals  had 
been  found,  but  no  traces  of  the  entablature  : 
perhaps  the  architrave  had  been  wood,  for 
Canina  was  quite  of  opinion  that  this  temple 
was  of  the  earliest  time  of  the  Republic.  I 
could  not  trace  any  necking,  nor  did  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  very  evident  entasis  as 
in  the  columns  at  Prestum.  Beyond  this 
point  all  at  present  is  the  turf  of  the  Cam- 
pagna, though  in  the  distance  the  line  of  the 
road  climbing  the  hill  to  Albano  is  distinctly 
seen.  The  works,  I believe,  are  now  sus- 
pended, because  the  labourers  are  wanted  for 
the  operations  of  the  farmers,  but  they  will  be 
resumed  in  the  winter.  Canina  will  give  the 
results  of  the  most  important  of  these  excava- 
tions in  a work  he  is  about  to  publish,  to  be 
entitled  “ Gli  Edifizj  di  Roma  antica  e di  sua 
Campagna.” 


W.  Tite. 


Artificial  Marble. — A quantity 
plaster  of  Paris  is  soaked  in  a solution  of  alu 
baked  in  an  oven,  and  ground  to  a powder : 
is  then  used  as  wanted,  by  being  mixed  wi 
water  similar  to  plaster:  it  sets  into  an  excee 
ingly  hard  composition,  and  takes  a hij 
polish.  It  may  be  mixed  with  various  colour 
minerals,  or  ochres,  to  represent  the  vario 
marbles,  and  is  a valuable  recipe.— Mini 
Journal. 


ON  BREADTH  AND  REPOSE* 

MODERN  DESIGN. 

London  is  becoming  full  of  towers,  spires, 
columns,  obelisks,  and  innumerable  other 
elevations,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  how 
much  our  metropolis  would  be  improved  by  a 
few  more  domes.  I would  especially  wish  to 
see  a few  domes  applied  to  Gothic  architecture, 
like  those  at  Ancona  and  Siena,  or  some  large 
bold  polygonal  lanterns,  like  St.  Gereon,  at 
Cologne,  or  Chiaravalle,  near  Milan.  We  are 
become  surfeited  with  broach  spires. 

And  in  the  church  architecture  of  cities, 
at  least,  I would  endeavour  to  make  the  com- 
positions very  broad  in  outline,  and  extremely 
pyramidal.  I would  make  some  grand  feature 
right  in  the  centre,  and  group  the  minor  fea- 
tures round  it,  trying  to  make  them  compose 
like  the  centre  part  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  at 
Florence. 

There  is  a beautiful  but  almost  unknown 
work  of  Bramante  at  the  little  ancient  city  of 
Todi,  in  Umbria,  a town  rich  in  monuments, 
Gothic,  Classic,  and  Etruscan.  This  is  a little 
church  on  a most  simple  and  beautiful  plan, — 
a square,  surrounded  by  four  apsides,  and  a 
dome  springing  from  the  centre.  This  is  one 
of  Bramante’s  last  works  : in  fact,  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  it ; and  some  of  the  detail,  there- 
fore, is  not  quite  satisfactory.  Now,  this  is  or 
was,  before  the  present  hideous  sacristy  was 
added,  perfectly  uniform,  and  I defy  all  the 
modern  professors  of  higgledy-piggledy  to 
produce  anything  more  thoroughly  pictu- 
resque. 

It  would  be  a task  very  difficult  at  present, 
but  one  which  I hope  may  be  done  in  time,  to 
overcome  existing  prejudices  with  respect  to 
church  arrangement,  notwithstanding  it  is 
extremely  inconvenient  for  seeing  and  hearings 
deficient  in  effect,  as  compared  with  what  it 
might  be,  and  not  in  the  spirit  either  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  its  rubrics. 

Of  all  the  forms  of  plan  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  there  is  none  which  so  offends  to 
my  eye  against  all  the  principles  of  breadth  and 
! repose  as  the  Latin  cross  : to  make  a thing  half 
I uniform  and  half  higgledy-piggledy,  equal 
j short  arms  and  unequal  long  ones,  is  a funda- 
j mental  piece  of  bad  taste,  which  can  only  be 
| appreciated  by  drawing  out  in  perspective,  or 
j constructing  on  a model,  a church  on  a Greek 
! Cross  plan,  and  comparing  it  with  the  Latin 
i Cross.  Now  the  Basilica  form  is  grand  and 
broad,  I admit,  inside,  but  I cannot  admit  that 
: a small  barn  stuck  at  the  end  of  a large  one  is 
[ worthy  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Noble 
structures  have  been  built  of  these  forms,  I 
I confess,  but  it  is  only  two  of  the  myriads  of 
! instances  that  might  be  quoted  of  how  the 
mediaeval  builders  overcame  every  difficulty  of 
I form  by  their  masterly  treatment. 

I “ The  chancels,”  says  the  Church  of  Eng- 
i land  rubric,  “shall  remain  as  in  times  past,” 

J but  it  does  not  say  “ build  new  ones.”  The 
compilers  of  our  English  ritual  never  dreamt 
| of  building  new  churches.  It  was  unnecessary : 

: the  piety  of  their  predecessors  had  left  them 
i enough  and  to  spare.  The  question  was  only 
j what  to  do  with  these  as  they  existed,  and  from 
the  very  insertion  of  such  an  order,  it  must  be 
evident  that  their  destruction  had  once  been 
contemplated,  and  deemed  unadvisable.  That 
they  did  not  look  upon  a chancel  at  all  in  the 
same  light  that  those  who  built  them  did,  may 
■ be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  “ the  table  at 
j communion  time  may  stand  in  the  body  of  the 
, church,  or  in  the  chancel,”  leaving  it  optional  y 
i and  Mr.  Macaulay  informs  us  that  Bishop 
Ridley  pulled  down  all  the  ancient  altars  in 
his  diocese,  and  put  up  tables  in  the  centre  of 
the  church. 

Now  let  us  put  our  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  ; but  then,  say  the  clergy,  we  have  not 

Our  Christian  altar  faithful  to  the  East, 

Whence  the  tall  window  drinks  the  morning  rays. 

The  reasons  for  the  orientation  of  churches 
as  given  by  Wordsworth  and  old  George  Her- 
bert, are  poetical  in  the  extreme,  and  no  man 
reverences  poetry  more  than  I do,  particularly 
when  applied  to  sacred  things;  but  the  shifts  to 
which  modern  church  builders  are  often  re- 

* The  following  is  an  extract  from  a paper  read  at  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  30th  ult.  We  give  it,  as 
suggesting  comment. 
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duced  to  attain  this  object  are  often  prosaic  to 
the  backbone.  And  let  it  be  well  remembered, 
that  in  the  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome, 
Ravenna,  and  Constantinople,  the  altars  turn 
every  possible  way  except  to  tlic  east.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  our  putting  the  com- 
munion-table in  the  middle  of  our  church,  and 
there  let  it  be  in  the  centre  of  the  intersection 
of  a Greek  cross  plan,  where  every  one  can  see 
and  hear.  The  arms  of  our  cross  shall  be 
lighted  with  small  windows,  and  in  the  centre 
over  our  altar,  we  will  rear  a majestic  dome,  or 
lantern,  which  shall  shed  a flcod  of  light  upon 
our  holy  of  holies,  and  we  will  fill  up  the  inner 
angles  of  our  cross  with  lower  buildings,  which 
shall  accommodate  more  worshippers,  or  shall 
serve  as  porches,  vestries,  or  baptisteries  : this 
will  improve  our  outline,  both  externally  and 
internally.  At  the  end  of  the  arms  of  our 
cross,  we  will  place  our  organ  in  a concave 
apse,  which  shall  reflect  its  sounds  toward  the 
centre,  to  be  answered  at  the  other  end  by  the 
white-robed  choir. 

In  domestic  architecture,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical, I must  still  hold  fast  my  opinion  that, 
whether  uniform  or  irregular,  nothing  can  be 
truly  picturesque  if  wanting  in  breadth.  It  is 
a mistake  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  thing 
to  design  irregular  buildings  : nothing  can  be 
falser  than  the  modern  principle  of  taking 
buildings  as  they  come,  and  decorating  them 
accordingly.  And,  again,  when  you  have  to 
deal  with  broad  uniform  surfaces  and  regular  j 
openings,  do  not  be  in  a hurry  to  do  what  is 
called  “ relieving  the  monotony  of  the  design.”  , 
Shun  architraves  round  windows  : no  one  can  t 
see  them  200  feet  off,  unless  they  are  of  a dif-  j 
ferent  colour  to  the  face  of  the  building.  I 
know  this  is  very  heterodox,  but  I will  try  and 
illustrate  what  I mean.  Suppose  that  by 
some  chance  or  other  our  window  is  flush  with 
the  external  wall,  or  only  recessed  one  or  two 
inches,  then  an  architrave  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  : it  does  the  duty  of  a picture-frame  : 
it  separates  the  window  from  the  wall ; but 
only  give  your  window  a good  deep  reveal  and 
your  architrave  is  superfluous  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Burke  has  put  forth  a maxim  that  “ depth 
is  sublimer  than  height;”  that  it  is  more  awful 
to  look  down  a precipice  than  up  at  a moun- 
tain ; and  I will  exaggerate  this  principle  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  recess  is  grander  than  pro- 
jection. The  ruin  of  modern  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  to  my  mind  the  small  mean  projec- 
tions with  which  it  is  composed ; the  tile  and 
cement  work  stuck  on ; architraves,  window 
labels,  pilasters,  trusses,  and  such  like. 

We  have  just  been  trying  to  build  a church  ; 
now  let  us  try  to  build  a house.  We  have  got 
a broad  surface  of  wall,  with  holes  in  it ; so  far 
bo  good ; and  however  we  may  decorate  our 
front,  let  this  still  remain  a broad  surface  with 
holes  in  it.  I care  not  what  my  surface  is  : let 
it  be  of  rough  stone  or  flint,  or  of  squared 
stone,  or  of  brick,  or  of  broad,  smooth,  un- 
jointed stucco;  and  we  will  have  few  projec- 
tions, and  those  grand  ones.  A bold  horizon- 
tal cornice,  which  shall  be,  as  Ruskin  de- 
scribes, that  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  at  Flo- 
rence— “ a solemn  power  of  projection ;”  and 
we  will  put  our  parapet  on  this  cornice,  and 
not  behind  it.  We  will  have  no  other  projec- 
tions, but  string  courses  of  small  projection, 
and  rather  rich,  but  not  broken,  not  at  all  like 
midway  cornices.  We  will  do  without  labels 
if  we  can,  but  if  not,  they  shall  only  be  drip- 
stones. The  only  places  where  I would  allow 
window  labels  are  in  very  large  windows  stand- 
ing alone  or  very  far  apart,  and  they  should 
have  very  grand  and  bold  ones, — labels  which 
one  would  feel  as  one  walked  by  them,  like 
Michelangelo’s  windows  at  the  Porta  Pia,  at 
-Rome. 

And  where  are  we  to  put  the  decorations  of 
our  house  ? I answer  that,  if  our  reveals  are 
deep,  our  house  wants  none,  but  would  be 
better  with  some.  Mould  your  reveals  well 
and  boldly : this  is  worth  a hundred  archi- 
traves : then  begin  your  enrichments  and 
ornaments  : let  the  cornice  have  them  first : 
this  is  the  principal  object ; then  the  string 
courses ; and,  if  you  wish  to  attain  great  rich- 
ness, you  may  ornament  every  square  foot  of 
it  from  top  to  bottom  without  destroying  one 


atom  of  its  breadth.  You  may  fresco  it  pro- 
vided the  tones  are  the  same ; or  stripe  it 
like  the  Veronese  churches;  or  you  may  sink 
diapers  on  it  like  the  Alhambra  courts,  or  you 
may  panel  like  Giotto’s  tower;  or  you  may 
cover  it  with  tracery  like  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament; but  let  it  all  be  equal  power,  no  one 
part  more  prominent  than  the  other.  But 
some  will  say  this  is  too  bold,  it  must  have 
some  relief.  True.  It  wants  a few  points  of 
light,  or  small  dots  of  shade  : the  shadows  of 
our  cornice  and  reveals  are  broad,  but  that  is 
not  enough.  Suppose  a painter  has  finished  a 
picture  of  a broad- toned  mountain,  or  a huge 
plain,  or  a vast  lake,  he  wants  a few  sharp 
touches  in  his  foreground.  A red  cloak,  or  a 
white  handkerchief  are  worth  everything  to 
him  ; and  we  want  a few  black  holes  or  sharp 
bossy  ornaments,  like  the  gargoyles  of  church 
towers  : anything  will  do.  A good  R.  W.  P. 
head  would  be  excellent.  Now,  this  is  a 
suggestion  for  a regular  street ; but,  perhaps, 
I shall  be  asked  if  I do  not  admire  the  old 
picturesque  gables  of  Chester,  Coventry, 
Rochester,  Bruges,  Mechlin,  Rouen,  or  Nu- 
remberg. I love  them  more  than  any  domestic 
architecture  existing.  The  gable  is  the  salva- 
, tion  of  all  irregular  design ; it  softens  down  all 
unpleasant  angles.  The  horizontal  line  and  the 
j triangle  are  the  grandest  forms  in  nature  and 
art,  and  we  may  learn  from  nature  how  to  use 
them.  When  the  sea  is  calm  the  horizontal 
line  is  never  broken  : when  our  houses  are  all 
the  same  size,  let  our  horizontal  line  never  be 
broken  ; but  when  a storm  comes  the  surface 
is  irregular,  and  the  waves  rise  in  pyramids  .- 
groups  of  mountains  are  also  pyramidal  forms; 
but  if  waves  rose  in  horizontal  square  masses, 
or  mountains  were  all  shaped  like  Shakspeare’s 
Cliff,  we  should  not  admire  them  as  we  do. 

Where,  then,  we  cannot  keep  the  horizontal 
line,  as  where  houses  are  of  different  sizes,  or 
on  a hill,  I would  use  the  gable.  Would  that 
Holborn,  Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand  were  all 
gables;  but  I would  not  like  to  see  West- 
bourne-terrace  or  Belgravia  full  of  gables. 
A row  of  even  gables  looks  as  ugly  and  formal 
as  if  the  waves  of  the  sea,  or  a group  of 
mountains  were  all  the  same  size. 

Of  all  the  ways  of  house-building,  the  most 
comical  is  to  see  a series  of  modern  houses 
built  on  a hill  side.  I know  a street  at  Clifton 
built  on  the  Avon  rocks,  where  cornices,  win- 
dows, string  courses,  and  even  verandahs,  go 
rising  step-fashion  all  the  way  up;  but  had 
this  been  a series  of  gables,  how  it  would  have 
chastened  down  the  whole  into  perfect  repose. 

To  one  other  point  I attach  great  import- 
ance. Nothing  makes  architecture  so  grand 
as  grand  perforations  j and  no  perforations  are 
so  grand  as  those  cut  right  through,  with  the 
sky  showing.  This  is  a point  very  seldom 
attainable  in  modern  architecture,  but  may  be 
sometimes  in  gates  or  park  entrances.  I feel 
sure  this  is  one  great  cause  of  the  picturesque- 
ness of  ruins.  This  was  one  of  the  very  few 
points  which  the  debased  architects  of  the 
Roman  empire  understood  thoroughly.  Wit- 
ness their  theatres,  amphitheatres,  and  aque- 
ducts, and,  above  all,  the  black  gate  at  Treves. 
There  is  one  point  remains,  and  that  I will  not 
now  touch  upon : I mean  the  broad  treatment  of 
ornament ; but  I think  I have  said  enough 
already  to  show  that  this  is  a subject  at  least 
worth  thinking  about. 

“ Shall  I send  in  a design  for  St.  George’s 
Hall  ?”  asked  young  Elmes  of  Haydon.  “ By 
all  means,  my  boy,  and  let  it  be  something 
grand;  none  of  your  cut-up  things.”  And 
nobly  he  obeyed  the  injunction  ; but  how  few 
have  done  the  same.  Not  Wilkins  with  his 
pavilions  and  projections ; not  Inigo  Jones 
with  his  broken  entablatures ; not  Adams  with 
his  pilaster  slips;  not  even  Wren  with  his 
convex  and  concave  surfaces,  studied  this  prin- 
ciple, men  of  genius  as  they  were. 

I hate  indulging  in  the  solemn  cant  about 
the  decline  of  architecture : many  modern 
buildings  are  good  instances  of  breadth,  repose, 
and  quiet  grandeur ; and  with  such  works  as 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Reform  Club, 
and  St.  George’s  Hall  before  us,  one  would 
think  that  John  Bull  would  wish  to  preserve 
everything  that  is  grand  to  transmit  to  pos- 
terity, as  being  evidences  of  our  own  grandeur, 


* and  to  destroy  everything  flimsy  for  our  own 
| credit’s  sake.  A.  Bailey. 


THE  LATE  SAMUEL  PROUT. 
i Your  periodical,  which,  fortunately  for  the 
! cause  of  architecture  and  art,  has  not  only  ac- 
1 quired  popularity  but  deserved  credit,  occasion* 
, ally  notices  the  decease  and  character  of  public 
! persons  who  have  been  connected  with  both, 
j You  will  not  hesitate  therefore  to  appropriate 
j a small  space  to  the  name  and  memory  of 
j Samuel  Prout,  an  artist,  who  has  passed 
! from  us,  but  who  during  many  successive 
! years  afforded  much  information  and  pleasure 
to  thousands  of  lovers  of  art,  by  drawings 
| exhibited  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

, In  December,  1801,  I left  London  for  Corn- 
I wall,  via  Chippenham,  Bath,  Exeter,  and  Ply- 
[ mouth,  at  each  of  which  places  I sojourned  a 
few  days.  In  the  last  town  I became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Haydon,  a respectable 
bookseller,  to  whom  I was  introduced  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Northcote,  R.A.  In  the  reading- 
room  of  Mr.  Haydon,  I met  his  son  Benjamin, 
then  a youth,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bidlake,  D.D. 
who  was  mentor  of  the  grammar-school  of  the 
town,  under  whose  tuition  were  Benjamin, 
who  afterwards  became  eminent  in  art  and 
literature ; Master  Howard  Nathaniel,  a pro- 
tege of  the  good  divine’s,  who  published  a 
very  clever  translation  of  Dante’s  “ Inferno  ” 
into  blank  verse ; and  Samuel  Prout,  then  a 
youth  of  about  seventeen.  This  party,  with 
Mr.  Williams,  a professional  artist,  interested 
me  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  for  the  master 
and  his  pupils  seemed  imbued  with  one  feeling 
— one  ruling  passion — a love  of  literature  and 
art. 

Wishing  to  have  drawings  of  buildings  and 
scenes  in  Cornwall  for  the  “ Beauties  of  Eng- 
land,” I offered  to  take  Mr.  Prout  with  me 
into  that  county,  and  pay  his  expenses.  His 
parents  cheerfully  agreed  to  this  proposal,  and 
the  youth  was  delighted  with  an  anticipated 
treat.  My  intention  was  to  enter  at  Saltash, 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  county,  walk 
thence  to  the  Land’s-End,  calling  at  and  ex- 
amining towns,  seats,  ancient  buildings,  and 
remarkable  objects,  on  or  near  to  the  line  of 
the  main  public  road.  Unfortunately  for  the 
pedestrian  author  and  artist,  neither  of  whom 
was  hardy  or  robust  in  constitution,  the  time 
of  year  was  unpropitious,  and  we  had  to  en- 
counter rain,  snow,  cold,  and  other  accom- 
panying un  pleasantries. 

Our  first  day’s  walk  was  from  Plymouth  to 
St.  Germains  through  a heavy  fall  of  snow. 
On  reaching  the  latter  borough  town,  our  re- 
ception at  the  inn  was  not  calculated  to  afford 
much  comfort  or  a pleasant  presage  for 
the  peripatetics  through  Cornwall  in  winter. 
The  small  room  into  which  we  were  shown 
certainly  had  a fireplace,  and  something  like  a 
fire  ; at  least  there  was  abundance  of  smoke, 
which  seemed  to  prefer  the  apartment  to  the 
chimney.  It  was  truly  miserable.  Our  ap- 
proach to  the  bed-room  was  by  a flight  of 
stone  steps,  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  The 
object  of  visiting  this  place  was  to  draw  and 
describe  the  old  parish  church,  which  is 
within  the  grounds  of  the  seat  of  Port  Elliot, 
belonging  to  Lord  Elliot.  Prout’s  first  task 
was  to  make  a sketch  of  the  west  end'  of  this 
building,  which  is  of  early  Norman  architec- 
ture, with  two  towers,  one  of  which  is  square, 
the  other  octagonal.  Between  these  is  a large5 
semi-circular  doorway,  with  several  receding 
a-ches,  but  there  is  very  little  of  other  detail. 
My  young  artist  was,  however,  sadly  embar- 
rassed, not  knowing  where  to  begin,  how  to 
settle  the  perspective,  or  determine  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  heights  and  widths  of  parts. 
He  continued  before  the  building  for  four  or 
five  hours,  and  at  last  his  sketch  was  so  inac- 
curate in  proportion  and  detail,  that  it  was 
unfit  for  engraving.  This  was  a mortifying 
beginning  both  to  the  author  and  the  artist. 
He  began  another  sketch  the  next  morning, 
and  persevered  at  it  nearly  the  whole  day  ; but 
still  failed  to  obtain  such  a drawing  as  I could 
have  engraved. 

His  next  attempt  was  the  church  tower  of 
Probus,  an  enriched  and  rather  elaborate  spe- 
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cimen  of  Cornish  architecture.  It  is  built  of 
the  moor  stone  of  the  county,  and  is  adorned 
with  quatrefoil  panelling  between  string 
courses  in  the  different  stories,  niches  in  the 
walls,  pinnacled  buttresses  enriched  with 
crockets  and  finials,  and  with  large  blank 
windows,  having  mullions  and  tracery.  A 
sketch  of  this  was  a long  day’s  work ; and, 
though  afterwards  engraved,  reflected  no  credit 
on  the  author  or  the  artist.  The  poor  fellow 
cried,  and  was  really  distressed,  and  I felt  as 
acutely  as  he  possibly  could,  for  I had  calcu- 
lated on  having  a pleasing  companion  in  such 
a dreary  journey,  and  also  to  obtain  some 
correct  and  satisfactory  sketches.  On  pro- 
ceeding farther,  we  had  occasion  to  visit  cer- 
tain Druidical  monuments,  vast  rocks,  monas- 
tic wells,  and  stone  crosses,  on  the  moors 
north  of  Liskeard.  Some  of  these  objects  my 
young  friend  delineated  with  smartness  and 
tolerable  accuracy.  We  proceeded  on  to  St. 
Austel,  and  thence  to  Ruan-Lany-horne, 
where  we  found  comfortable  and  happy  quar- 
ters in  the  house  of  the  Rev.  John  Whittaker, 
the  historian  of  Manchester,  and  author  of 
several  other  literary  works.  Here  we  so- 
journed six  days,  and  quite  luxuriated  in  the 
comforts  of  a warm  house,  a warm  reception, 
the  converse  of  a learned  man,  who  had  asso- 
ciated with  a Johnson,  a Gibbon,  a Goldsmith, 
and  other  literary  comets  of  the  age.  Placed 
in  this  living  by  his  college,  he  appeared  as  if 
transplanted  to  a foreign  land,  amongst  a set 
of  uncivilised  beings.  Fortunately,  he  had  a 
most  estimable  domestic  wife,  and,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  two  daughters,  aged  respec- 
tively about  sixteen  and  eighteen.  Be- 
sides, he  possessed  a well-stored  library,  and 
appeared  to  be  daily  occupied  in  reading  and 
writing.  Much  of  the  latter  was  devoted  to 
criticism,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
two  monthly  Reviews  of  the  time  with  able 
and  learned  articles.  These  were  the  British 
Critic,  and  the  Anti- Jacobin  Review,  — the 
avowed  and  uncompromising  partisans  of 
“ Church  and  King,”  the  champions  of  Minis- 
ters of  State,  and  ministers  of  religion.  On 
these  subjects,  Mr.  Whittaker’s  writings  were 
the  most  pungent  of  the  class.  Being  at  his 
house  during  one  Sunday,  we  accompanied 
the  family  to  their  church,  and  I can  never 
forget  the  congregation  or  the  preacher. 
Excepting  two  or  three  of  the  farmer  class, 
the  remainder  were  boatmen,  with  their  wives 
and  children ; miners  also,  with  their  families, 
and  cottagers  of  the  parish.  For  such  a con- 
gregation, my  learned  friend  had  selected  a 
sermon  from  his  stock,  which  must  have  been 
as  unintelligible  to  his  flock  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  in  the  Hebrew  or  Chinese  lan- 
guage. It  was  a topographical  and  archaeolo- 
gical essay  on  the  locality  of  the  natal  place  of 
our  Saviour — of  the  sacredness  of  the  spot — 
of  the  building  which  contained  the  manger — 
and  of  the  different  chapels  which  had  been 
successively  erected  to  guard  and  honour  the 
site.  Even  the  architectural  styles  and  charac- 
ter of  these  buildings  were  described,  in  what 
the  preacher  thought  technical  language. 
Both  myself  and  my  young  artist  were  not  a 
little  surprised  in  listening  to  such  a sermon, 
and  to  witness  such  a company ; but  were  told, 
after  dinner,  that  it  was  intended  only  for  our 
ears,  and  for  our  understandings.  Prout, 
during  his  stay  at  Ruan,  made  five  or  six 
pleasing  and  truly  picturesque  sketches,  one  of 
which  included  the  church,  the  parsonage,  some 
•cottages  mixing  with  trees,  the  waters  of  the 
river  Fall,  the  moors  in  the  distance,  and  a 
fisherman’s  ragged  cot  in  the  foreground, 
raised  against,  and  mixing  with  the  mass  of 
rocks, — also,  a broken  boat,  with  nets,  sails, 
&c.  in  the  foreground.  This  sketch,  with 
others  then  made,  were  presented  to  the 
“agreeable  and  kind  Miss  Whitakers,”  as 
tokens  of  remembrance.  We  were  obliged  to 
part  with  these  amiable  and  hospitable  friends 
to  proceed  on  our  mission.  The  next  halting- 
place  was  Truro,  the  principal  town  of  the 
county,  where  Prout  made  a sketch  of  the 
church,  a large  building  in  an  open  place  sur- 
rounded by  houses.  Here  again  he  was  em- 
barrassed with  the  mullioned  windows,  and 
other  architectural  parts,  and  also  with  a large 
extent  of  iron  railing  that  surrounded  the 


building.  At  this  place  we  parted  : I to  pro- 
ceed on  foot  westward,  towards  the  Land’s 
End,  &c.  and  Prout  to  return  by  coach  to 
Plymouth.  This  parting  was  on  perfectly 
good  terms,  though  exceedingly  mortifying  to 
both  parties;  for  his  skill  as  an  artist  had  been 
impeached,  and  I had  to  pay  a few  pounds  for 
a speculation  which  completely  failed.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  sequel  that  this  connection 
and  these  adventures  led  to  events  which 
ultimately  crowned  the  artist  with  fame  and 
fortune.  I pursued  my  journey  and  appointed 
task,  and,  as  agreed,  found  a letter  from  him 
at  the  post-office,  Exeter,  on  my  return  home. 
The  following  extract  from  this  epistle  shows 
something  of  his  feelings,  and  the  experience 
of  his  first  coach  travelling  in  winter:  — 

“ On  Friday  morning,  after  an  unpleasant 
journey,  I arrived  at  Plymouth,  not  without 
feeling  much  fatigue  ; the  coach  being  bad,  but 
the  roads  worse.  The  weather  has  been  very 
unpleasant.  I hope  the  latter  part  of  your 
journey  has  proved  better  than  the  former. 
The  remembrance  of  Ruan  will  never  be 
eradicated  from  my  memory.  I am  at  present 
very  busy  learning  perspective.  When  better 
qualified  to  draw  buildings,  I will  visit  Laun- 
ceston, Tavistock,  &c.  and  try  to  make  some 
correct  sketches  which  may  be  proper  for  the 
* Beauties.’  My  father  is  much  obliged  for 
your  attentions  to  me,  as  I am,  though  con- 
scious of  my  own  unworthiness.  I hope  you 
will  favour  me  soon  with  the  loan  of  a port- 
folio of  drawings,  which  you  kindly  promised 
to  lend  me  to  copy,”  &c. 

In  May  1802  he  again  wrote,  and  sent  me 
several  sketches  of  Launceston,  Tavistock, 
Oakhampton  Castle,  and  other  places,  mani- 
festing very  considerable  improvement  in  per- 
spective lines,  proportions,  and  architectural 
details.  Some  of  these  I have  now  before  me  : 
a few  were  engraved  for  the  “ Beauties  of 
England,”  and  others  for  a small  publication 
called  “ The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical 
Cabinet.”  After  some  little  negotiation  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  visit  London  to  prosecute 
his  studies  as  an  artist;  and  he  came  to  reside, 
board,  and  lodge  with  me,  in  Wilderness-row, 
Clerkenwell,  where  he  remained  about  two 
years.  During  that  time  he  was  employed  in 
copying  some  of  the  best  sketches  and  draw- 
ings I possessed,  by  Turner,  Hearne, 
Alexander,  Mackenzie,  Cotman,  and  others. 
I introduced  him  to  Northcote  and  to  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  last  of  whom  gave  him 
most  valuable  and  practical  advice  on  the 
principles  of  light  and  shadow,  by  making  a 
drawing  of  a ball  or  globe,  on  which  were 
shown  all  the  gradations  and  attributes  of  ex- 
hibiting rotund  bodies  on  flat  surfaces.  It 
was  a most  valuable  lesson,  given  in  a few 
minutes,  and  accompanied  by  such  theoretical 
and  kind  remarks  as  served  to  characterise  the 
master,  and  make  indelible  impression  on  the 
head  and  heart  of  the  pupil.  Prout  often  re- 
ferred to  this  important  interview  with  grati- 
tude and  delight.  I was  a frequent  visitor 
in  Mr.  West’s  painting-room,  and  occa- 
sionally took  my  young  friend  with  me.  In 
Mr.  Northcote,  being  a native  of  the  same 
county,  and  who  delighted  in  talking  about 
Devonshire,  its  artists,  scenery,  &c.  Mr.  Prout 
found  a valuable  and  instructive  companion 
and  adviser.  Haydon  came  and  settled  in 
London  soon  after  Prout,  and  speedily  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  young  artists  by  his 
personal  eccentricities  and  precocity  of  genius. 
Prout  was  on  friendly  terms  with  him,  but 
never  very  familiar.  There  were  but  few  traits 
of  similitude  of  disposition  in  the  two:  one 
was  modest,  diffident,  and  mild;  the  other  did 
not  evince  in  his  personal  or  professional  cha- 
racter either  of  these  amiable  qualities.  In 
1803  and  1804  I employed  my  young  protege 
to  visit  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Essex,  and 
Wilts,  to  make  sketches  and  studies  of  build- 
ings, monuments,  and  scenery : my  instruc- 
tions, both  verbal  and  written,  were  to  be 
scrupulously  accurate  in  the  delineation  of 
, architectural  and  sculptural  forms,  propor- 
S tions,  and  details;  to  make  studies  and  notes 
of  effects  on  the  spot — also  of  light  and  shade. 

I Many  of  the  sketches,  drawings,  and  raanu- 
' script  notes  he  then  made  are  now  in  my 
I possession,  and  have  often  been  referred  to 
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and  examined  with  sincere  gratification.  Some 
of  the  subjects  have  been  engraved  for  the 
“ Beauties,”  and  others  for  the  “ Architectural 
Antiquities.”  In  the  year  1805  he  returned 
home;  chiefly  on  account  of  his  health,  as  fre- 
quent attacks  of  bilious  head-ache  rendered 
him  unfitted  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  ease, 
and  any  degree  of  energy. 

I have  several  interesting  letters  from  my 
old  friend,  some  of  which  are  well  calculated 
to  exemplify  the  amiable  heart  and  the  philo- 
sophical head  of  an  artist  whose  life  was  one 
of  much  bodily  suffering,  of  enthusiastic  zeal 
in  his  profession,  and  of  high  moral  integrity. 

John  Britton.* 


MATHEMATICAL  EXERCISES* 

The  following  will,  perhaps,  satisfy  our 
correspondent  “ T.  W.  P.  I.”  (p.  318,  ante ) : — 
1.  Through  a given  point,  between  two  given 
lines,  to  draw  a line  so  that  part  of  it  inter- 
cepted between  them  may  be  bisected  in  that 


Let  AB,  CB  be  the  given  lines,  and  D the 
given  point  (the  same  being  nearer  to  CB  than 
to  AB).  On  CB  demit  the  perpendicular  DE, 
and  prolong  same  to  F,  60  that  DF  = DE. 
Through  F draw  a parallel  to  CB,  meeting  AB 
in  G.  Through  G draw  GD,  and  produce  the 
same  to  meet  CB  in  H.  GH  is  the  line 
required. 

For  because  of  the  parallels  FG  and  HE 
the  alternate  angles  FGD  and  DHE  are 
equal ; and  the  opposite  vertical  angles  at  D 
are  equal.  Likewise  FD  is  equal  to  DE  by 
construction,  therefore  GD  = DH. 

Cor.  From  this  construction  it  appears  that 
if  the  two  given  lines  are  parallel,  and  the 
given  point  does  not  bisect  the  perpendicular 
to  both,  the  problem  is  impossible. 

And,  if  the  given  point  does  bisect  such  per- 
pendicular, any  line  whatever  drawn  through 
the  same,  and  terminated  by  the  two  given 
lines,  will  be  bisected  by  such  point. 

It  is  also  evident  that  any  other  line  drawn 
from  D to  meet  CB,  not  coinciding  with  DH, 
would  equally  answer  the  purpose. 

And  if  D chanced  to  be  in  the  line  bisecting 
the  angle  ABC,  the  perpendicular  to  such 
bisecting  line  (drawn  through  D)  would  be  the 
line  required. 

2.  Dr.  Lardner  (in  loco ) points  out,  that 
Euclid,  in  dividing  a line  in  medial  section, 
first  produces  it,  so  that  the  rectangle  of  the 
given  line  together  with  the  part  produced, 
and  the  part  produced,  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  the  said  given  line,  which  is  the  point 
required  to  be  proved.  X + Y. 


Second  Question. — We  must  first  cut  the 
line  in  medial  section  (or  in  extreme  and  mean 
ratio,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Book  VI.  Euclid),  as 
shown  in  Prop.  XI.  Book  II.  or,  in  other 
words,  must  cut  it,  so  that  the  rectangle  con- 
tained by  the  whole  line  and  one  segment  may 
be  equal  to  the  square  of  the  other,  and  then 
show  how  the  line  composed  of  it  and  the 
larger  segment  is  similarly  divided. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  line,  and  on  it  describe 
the  square  ABCD.  Bisect  AC  in  E,  produce 

* We  are  glad  to  hear  that  oar  esteemed  correspondent 
has  made  considerable  progress  towards  the  completion  of 
his  autobiography : he  has  printed  eight  or  ten  sheets 
since  last  issue,  in  which  are  given  his  Reminiscences  of 
Bristol,  Bath,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  and  Hereford,  with 
many  anecdotes  of  persons  and  places.  The  present 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  in  recognition  of  early 
labours,  has  placed  his  name  on  the  Pension  List.  Tho 
social  Club,  which  grew  out  of  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Britton,  at  Richmond,  a few  years  ago,  have  recommenced 
their  meetings.  At  the  first  dinner,  Mr.  Charles  Hill  was 
host;  and  Mr.  W.  Tooke,  Alderman  Cubitt,  Mr.  Grissell, 
Dr.  Conolly,  Mr.  N.  Gould,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  others, 
continue  members.  They  have  lost  one  much  esteemed 
colleague,  the  late  Mr.  L.  C.  Humfrey,  Q.C.  and  have 
added  one  in  the  person  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron.  Pro- 
fessor Donaldson,  Mr.  James  "Walker,  the  Rev.  Badea 
Powell,  &c.  have  been  visitors. — Ed. 

* We  have  to  thank  eleven  correspondents  for  solution 
of  these  questions. — Ed. 
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CA  to  F,  and  make  EF=EB  : through  F draw 
FG  ||  to  AB,  and  _Lr  to  CF  : make  FG  = AF, 
and  through  G draw  GIIK  ||  to  FAC. 

The  line  AB  will  be  cut 
in  medial  section  in  H.  or 
cut  so  that  the  rectangle 
AB,  BH  = square  of 
AH.  In  the  figure,  CF 
will  be  equal  to  the  line 
composed  of  the  line  AB, 
and  the  larger  segment 
AH,  for  AC  is  one  side  of 
the  square  on  AB,  and  AF 
is  one  side  of  the  square 
on  AH,  and  it  will  be  cut 
in  medial  section  in  the 
point  A;  for  since  CA  is  0 K 
bisected  in  E,  and  produced  to  F (by  Prop.  VI. 
Book  II.),  the  rectangle 

CF,  FA  -f-  EAS  = EF2 

= EA2  + AB2 
^ EA2  -f-  AC2. 

Take  away  EA2,  which  is  common  to  both,  and 
rectangle  CF,  FA  = AC2 ; hence  the  line  CF, 
composed  of  the  lines  CA  = AB,  and  AF  = 
AH,  the  larger  segment  of  AB  is  cut  in  medial 
section  in  the  point  A,  which  was  to  be  done. 

This  may  be  also  shown  in  another  way  : — 
Let  a = line  AB. 

b = larger  segment  AH. 
c = smaller  segment  BH. 

Then  ac  = b2. 

Again,  let  a'  = line  CF,  or  = a -f-  b. 

b'  = segment  AC,  or  = a. 
c'  = segment  AF,  or  = b. 

Then,  also,  a'c'  =b'2 

or,  a'c'  — b'2  = 0. 

For  a'c'  — b'2  = (a  + b)  b — a2 
= ab  + b2  — a2. 

= ab  + ac  — a2. 

= (b  + c)  b + (b  + c)  c — (b  4-  c)2. 

= b2  + be  + be  -f-  c2  — ba  — 2 be  — c2. 

= 0.  J.Y. 


THE  LATE  MR.  HAVILAND,  ARCHITECT, 
OF  AMERICA. 

Mr.  John  Haviland,  distinguished  in 
America  as  a “ prison  architect,”  died  in  April 
last.  Mr.  Haviland  was  born  in  England  in 
1792,  and  was  connected,  on  his  mother’s  side, 
with  the  late  Mr.  B.  R.  Haydon,  the  artist. 
He  settled  early  in  America,  and  his  first 
design  was  for  a penitentiary  at  Pittsburgh  on 
the  “ radiating  plan,”  not  then  adopted.  Sub- 
sequently he  designed  and  built  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary,  at  Cherry-hill,  the  first  penal 
building  erected  upon  the  radiating  plan. 
After  this  Mr.  Haviland  was  throughout  his 
life,  whenever  occasion  demanded,  engaged  in 
prison  structures.  The  Governments  of 
France,  Prussia,  England,  and  Russia,  each 
sent  commissioners  to  America,  it  is  said,  to 
examine  his  prisons,  and  to  obtain  designs 
from  him. 

Among  Mr.  Haviland’s  many  designs  and 
works,  the  Natio/ial  Intelligencer  (U.  S.)  men- 
tions the  United  States  Naval  Asylum,  at 
Norfolk;  the  Western  Penitentiary,  at  Pitts- 
burgh; the  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and  Rhode 
Island  State  Penitentiaries;  the  Alleghany, 
Lancaster,  Berks,  and  many  other  gaols ; the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  at  Philadelphia ; 
the  State  Insane  Hospital,  Harrisburgh ; the 
United  States  Mint,  at  Philadelphia ; County 
Halls  of  Newark,  York,  and  other  places  ; and 
numerous  churches  and  private  mansions.  He 
received  the  first  premium  for  a design  for  the 
New  York  Exchange.  One  of  the  last  of  Mr. 
Haviland’s  plans  was  that  of  Brown’s  Hotel, 
just  erected  at  Washington.  He  was  a corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  appears  to  have  been  much 
respected  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided. 


Industrial  and  Provident  Partner- 
ships.— The  Bill,  as  amended  by  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
printed  on  Friday,  to  legalize  the  formation  of 
industrial  and  provident  partnerships.  As 
amended  there  are  14  clauses  in  the  Bill.  The 
object  of  it  is  to  enable  societies  of  work- 
ing men  to  attain  the  points  of  the  Friendly 
Societies’  Acts  by  means  of  joint  trades. 


THE  (R.  C.)  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY  MAG- 
DALEN, MORTLAKE,  SURREY. 

This  little  church  is  erected  upon  ground 
immediately  adjoining  the  parish  church  (an 
ugly  re-erection  in  the  square  style)  of  Mort- 
lake  and  the  railway  station.  Its  plan  is  a 
short  parallelogram,  with  north  porch,  the 
chancel  being  taken  off  the  east  end  of 
nave,  with  side  chapel  and  sacristies,  over 
which  is  the  organ  chamber.  It  is  in  the 
“ Decorated,”  or  second  pointed  style,  with 
geometric  tracery.  The  tower,  with  spire,  rises 
from  the  south-west  angle,  over  the  doorway 
of  which  is  a handsome  niche,  with  figure  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars, 
alternately  round  and  octangular.  The  chan- 
cel is  elevated  three  steps  above  the  nave,  and 
the  altar  on  three  more.  There  are  sedilia 
and  credence.  The  roofs  are  open,  and  of 
simple  construction.  The  internal  dimensions 
are  78  feet  long  by  47  feet  wide.  The  church 
is  faced  with  Kentish  rag,  and  the  stone  em- 
ployed for  windows,  doorways,  and  dressings, 
is  the  best  Bath.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Gilbert 
R.  Blount,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Appleford.  The  cost  of  the  building, 
which  will  accommodate  500  worshippers,  has 
been  3,000/.,  defrayed  by  public  subscriptions, 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Lady  Mostyn,  of  Porto- 
bello  House,  and  her  excellent  family.  W. 


DEATH  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION 
OF  SEWERS. 

The  work  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission 
of  Sewers  devolved  mainly  upon  three  gentle- 
men,— Mr.  Edward  Lawes,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Allason,  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Frank  Forster, 
the  engineer.  Others  gave  only  occasional  or 
incidental  attendance.  The  two  principal  paid 
officers,  the  chairman  and  the  engineer,  worked 
anxiously  de  die  in  diem.  Mr.  Allason  was  as 
anxious,  and  he  worked  with  them  incessantly, 
until  a day  or  two  before  his  death. 

They  had  all  three  the  promise  of  a long 
life  before  their  entrance  into  office,  and  now, 
after  a short  career,  their  existence  has  been 
closed  by  nervous  fevers. 

Those  few  persons  who  may  be  aware  of 
what  it  is  to  have  the  responsibility  of  dealing 
with  large  evils,  with  imperfect  means,  and  to 
contend  against  vexatious  obstructions,  will 
fully  appreciate  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
mental  anxieties  which  are  the  antecedents  of 
the  diseases  which  terminated  their  lives. 


An  engineer,  who  knew  Mr.  Frank  Forster 
intimately,  said,  on  hearing  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  his  office  of  engineer  to  that  commis- 
sion,— “ That  appointment  is  a fatal  mistake. 

I know  well  the  susceptible  nature  of  his 
mind.  Now  mark  me;  the  opposition  ' 
which  he  will  there  encounter  will  kill  him. 
You  will  soon  hear  of  his  being  in  a nervous 
fever;  and  unless  he  is  rescued  he  will  be 
killed.”  The  nervous  fever  came  as  was  pre- 
dicted, and  Mr.  Foster  resigned  too  late.  Mr. 
Roe,  the  previous  engineer,  who  had  been 
a veteran,  was  also  attacked  with  a nervous 
fever,  produced  by  the  anxieties  and  the 
worry  of  the  office,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resign,  and  has  been  slowly  recovering  be- 
tween two  or  three  years  the  effect  of  the  ser- 
vice during  one. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Austin,  the  first  engineer 
of  the  consolidated  commission,  was  failing 
rapidly,  though  he  is  a younger  man,  under 
service  with  imperfect  support,  but  his  friends 
interfered  and  rescued  him  in  time.  When 
the  removal  of  the  technical  difficulties  which 
impeded  the  borrowing  of  the  money  necessary 
to  proceed  with  large  amended  works  was  re- 
fused, and  when,  moreover,  such  a restriction 
was  allowed  to  be  placed  on  the  powers  of  the 
commission  for  borrowing  money,  as  threw 
them  into  debt,  the  chairman  was  subjected  to 
accumulated  anxieties.  It  became  necessary 
to  dismiss  officers  who  had  been  specially 
trained,  and  who  were  prepared  for  large  ser- 
vice. Then  reclamations  were  showered  upon 
the  commissioners,  implying  blame  for  pesti- 
lences which  they  had  no  means  to  prevent. 
To  meet  the  public  demands  with  reduced 
means,  Mr.  Lawes,  the  chairman,  undertook 
recently  the  responsibility  of  looking  into 
every  report  and  order  for  the  drainage 
of  every  single  house — a step  which  be- 
tokened a state  of  anxiety,  and  which 
well-informed  friends  would  have  prevented 
him  taking  (as  it  was  a duty  previously  well 
despatched  by  subordinate  officers),  or  indeed 
for  taking  the  office  at  all.  The  prediction  in 
this  case  also,  was  too  speedily  verified. 
Though  the  causes  of  disease  were  similar,  they 
fell  upon  frames  differently  constituted,  and 
weakened  in  different  ways,  giving  the  appear- 
ances of  different  forms  of  mortality ; but  the 
potency  of  the  causes  were  distinctly  foreseen 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawes  as  well  as  of  Mr. 
Forster.  When  a gentleman,  who  had  had 
experience  in  the  commission  (and  had  himself 
withdrawn  from  it),  heard  or  the  piucccdi«.e  of 
Mr.  Lawes,  he  confidently  predicted  that  he 
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could  not  be  able  to  s and  it,  and  that  his 
health  would  give  way  under  it. 

Mr.  Lawes  was  the  youngest  man,  not  being 
more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  when  he 
died.  In  him  no  doubt  the  anxieties  of  the 
appointment  were  aggravated  by  a necessarily 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of 
the  works  in  respect  of  which  he  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  dealing.  He  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  able  technical  lawyer.  He  is 
understood  to  have  had  the  chief  labour  in 
framing  the  Acts  known  as  Sir  John  Jervis’s 
Acts.  When  Lord  John  Russell  requested  the 
Attorney-General  to  prepare  the  Public  Health 
Act,  he,  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  John  Jervis, 
allowed  the  duty  to  devolve  upon  Mr.  Lawes, 
and  afterwards  used  his  influence  to  procure 
him  the  appointment  of  paid  chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. 

The  story  has  its  moral  for  those  who  repine 
at  what  they  call  the  “ luck  ” of  others. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Stratford.  — The  consecration  of  Christ 
Church,  Stratford,  by  the  Bishop  of  London, 
took  place  on  Saturday  week. 

Norwich. — The  church  of  St.  Martin’s  at 
Palace,  in  this  city,  was  re-opened  on  Friday 
week.  It  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  August  last,  while 
undergoing  repair,  the  eastern  side  of  the  roof 
fell,  bringing  down  with  it  the  eastern  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  other  parts  of  the  building. 
Subscriptions  were  raised  for  rebuilding  the 
fallen  parts  and  restoring  the  edifice  through- 
out. The  architect  employed  was  Mr.  Hake- 
will,  of  London.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Norwich, 
was  employed  for  the  stonework,  and  Mr. 
Burrell,  for  the  carpentry  and  carving.  Great 
part  of  the  roof  is  new,  and  the  rest  repaired. 
The  old  unsightly  porch  has  been  removed, 
and  a new  one  built.  The  walls  have  been 
partly  rebuilt,  and  the  rest  repaired.  The  arch 
of  the  tower  has  been  opened,  thus  adding  to 
the  length  of  the  nave.  Some  of  the  windows 
are  entirely  new.  The  opening  of  the  arch  is 
lighted  by  the  western  window.  The  whole 
interior  has  been  refurnished,  deal  benches 
being  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  as  large 
a number  of  persons  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
benches  are  stained  to  resemble  oak  : the  new 
pulpits,  reading-desk,  and  some  of  the  pews 
are  of  oak.  Behind  the  communion  table  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  are  represented  in  illumi- 
nated mediaeval  characters.  The  communion 
table  is  enclosed  by  brass  rails. 

Stamford. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  the 
interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Church  here,  repewing 
with  low  open  seats,  pulling  down  the  gallery, 
and  removing  the  organ  from  its  present 
position.  A public  subscription  must  first  be 
got  up. 

Hertford. — A public  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  to  promote  the  esta- 
blishment of  baths  and  washhouses,  when 
Lord  Mahon,  M.P.  for  the  borough,  advo- 
cated the  measure,  at  the  same  time  promising 
similar  efforts  on  behalf  of  other  popular 
improvements,  should  he  and  his  con- 
stituents get  on  harmoniously  together.  Now 
is  the  time  for  advancing  many  a good  public 
cause  throughout  the  country. 

Long  Sutton. — On  Friday  week,  the  roof  of 
the  parish  church  was  fired  by  a cigar,  which 
a mere  lad  had  been  smoking  while  ascending 
the  steeple,  and  had  stuck  into  an  angle  of  the 
timbers  which  support  the  platted  lead-work 
of  the  roof.  Mr.  Simon  Hardy,  plumber  and 
glazier,  promptly  ascended,  at  great  risk  from 
the  melted  lead,  and,  with  assistance,  extin- 
guished the  fire.  New  windows  had  shortly 
before  been  put  up  in  this  church. 

Oxford.— The  site  selected  for  the  new 
University  Museum  is  said  to  be  the  east  end 
of  Broad-street,  comprising  the  block  of 
houses  from  Mr.  Wood’s  residence  to  New 
College. 

Stansted  (Hants).  Stansted  College  lias 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Stansted  Park 
for  the  reception  of  six  decayed  merrhanto  ot 
J.ondorj  Ll~o,poo],  o,  DriatoJ.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
endowed  the  college  with  10,000/.  in  the  Three 
per  Cent.  Consols,  and  other  10,000/.  in  the 


Reduced  Three  per  Cents,  producing  annually 
600/. 

Wells. — TheWells  Gas  Company  has  reduced 
the  price  of  gas  to  their  customers  from  8s.  to 
6s.  per  1,000  feet. 

Warrington. — The  town  council  have  re- 
solved to  advertise  for  plans  and  specifications 
for  a new  covered  market  to  be  erected  in  the 
Market-place,  at  a cost  of  2,000/. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  National  Schools,  for  the  populous  and 
increasing  district  of  St.  Augustine’s,  Everton, 
was  laid  on  18tli  inst.  on  the  site,  in  Salis- 
bury-street,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
number  of  children  for  whom  accommodation 
will  be  provided  in  the  new  building  is  up- 
wards  of  900.  The  site  to  be  occupied  runs  j 
to  Back  Salisbury-street,  a depth  of  37  yards, 
with  a frontage  of  20  yards  to  each  street. 1 
The  accommodation  comprises  infants’,  boys’,  j 
. and  girls’  schools,  each  65  feet  by  28  feet, 

! with  large  class-rooms — those  to  the  infants’ 
j and  boys’  schools  being  each  24  feet  by  23 
I feet,  and  that  attached  to  the  girls’  school, 

; 27  feet  6 inches  by  24  feet;  with  a committee- 
room  also,  24  feet  by  23  feet.  There  are  also 
I cloak  and  book  rooms  provided  in  the  front 
wing  of  the  building,  and  each  school  has  its 
distinct  play-yard.  The  building  will  be  of 
, Gothic  character,  partaking  of  that  of  the 
plainer  conventual  buildings  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  front  to  Salisbury-street  will  pre- 
sent a lofty  gable,  forming  the  end  of  the 
schools,  and  having  three  tiers  of  windows, 
and  rising  60  feet  above  the  6treet.  A bell 
turret,  with  a high  pitched  roof,  surmounted 
, with  gilt  crosses  (in  all  70  feet  high),  will 
divide  the  school  gable  from  the  front  or 
, entrance  wing,  containing  the  stairs  and  cloak- 
rooms, &c.  which  will  be  kept  subordinate  to 
the  principal  features  before  named.  This 
(front  will  be  of  Upholland  stone,  with  dress- 
ings of  Minera  stone,  from  Wrexham.  The 
remaining  parts  of  the  building  will  be  of  grey 
stock  brick,  with  red-stone  dressings.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  James  Bur- 
roughs, at  2,800/.  The  sub-contractors  are 
Mr.  Wells,  mason;  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  Duck- 
worth, bricklayers;  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  plas- 
terer; Mr.  James  Crellin,  plumber;  and  Mr. 
William  Bennett,  iron-founder.  The  architect 
I is  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner.  The  whole  buildings 
i are  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year, 
i Manchester. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mark, 
i Hulme,  was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week, 
i It  stands  in  the  City-road.  The  building  is  of 
( stone,  in  the  perpendicular  style  of  architecture, 
and  consists  of  a clerestoried  nave  70  feet  long, 
i with  north  and  south  aisles,  making  the  inte- 
rior width  50  feet ; a chancel  at  the  east  end, 

. 23  feet,  by  20  feet  6 inches,  with  two  vestries 
on  the  south  side,  communicating  with  it,  and 
entered  from  the  exterior ; and  a tower  at  the 
( west  end,  28  yards  high  and  14  feet  square 
inside,  with  two  stone  staircases,  leading  to 
, galleries  which  run  round  the  north  and  south 
' sides  and  the  tower  end.  The  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  church,  as  seen  from  City-road,  is 
described  by  the  local  Courier  as  somewhat 
I dumpy ; the  architect  being  bound,  by  a press- 
ing necessity,  to  produce  within  a small  space 
of  ground  a very  large  amount  of  accommo- 
l dation.  The  height  has  been  increased  to 
I allow  of  the  erection  of  galleries,  but  there 
i were  no  means  of  increasing  the  length  : the 
i tower,  also,  is  stunted,  and  requires  a spire  to 
| raise  it : indeed,  the  structure  is  not  to  be  con- 
I sidered  complete  until  it  has  one,  but  want  of 
money  made  the  architect  finish  that  part  of 
j the  design  with  a battlement.  Externally  the 
north  side  is  placed  parallel  with  the  City-road, 
and  is  divided  into  five  bays,  by  buttresses  of 
three  heights,  each  bay  being  filled  up  with  a 
j large  mullioned  window  of  three  lights,  and 
tracery  head  of  perpendicular  character,  with 
label  moulding.  Above,  in  the  clerestory  of 
the  nave,  are  placed  five  two-light  windows, 

: with  heads  of  a flat  form,  also  traceried.  The 
| chancel  is  a continuation  of  the  nave,  but  of 
, less  height.  There,  are  in  it  two  traceried 
, windows  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a transom 
and  mullion,  finished  with  a label  moulding 
, and  turned  arch  of  ashlar.  The  end  contains 
I mullioned  window  of  five  lights,  with  orna- 
J mental  head.  The  tower  is  strengthened  at 


the  angles  by  buttresses  of  five  heights,  and 
finished  by  an  embattled  cornice  and  parapet. 
The  whole  of  the  exterior  walls  are  finished 
with  parapets,  and  the  roofs  are  slated.  The 
pews  throughout  are  of  stained  wood.  The 
fronts  of  the  galleries  are  enriched  with  a series 
of  tracery,  trefoil-headed,  and  a moulded 
cornice,  all  of  stained  wood.  The  trusses  sup- 
porting the  galleries  and  the  rafters  and  timbers 
of  the  roofs  are  exposed  to  view,  partaking  of 
the  same  dark  colour.  The  roof  trusses  of  nave 
and  chancel  are  enriched  with  ornamented 
tracery  panelling:  the  purlins  and  cornices 
also  are  moulded.  The  accommodation  is  for 
a little  over  1,000  persons,  including  children 
of  Sabbath-school,  in  tower  gallery.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  and  the  builder  Mr. 
M.  Froggatt.  The  land  on  which  the  building 
is  erected  cost  1,540/.  and  between  3,500/.  and 
4,000/.  have  been  expended  upon  the  building. 
There  is  still  about  500/.  required  to  complete 
the  undertaking. 

Portsea. — Twenty-three  designs  were  sub- 
mitted for  the  new  church  at  this  place.  The 
committee  have  selected  the  design  bearing  the 
motto  “ Templa  quam  delecta,”  by  Mr.  Raffles 
; Brown  and  Messrs.  Barry  and  Murray,  of 
| Liverpool.  The  church,  which  will  stand  east 
and  west,  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  with  tower 
and  spire  at  the  west  side  of  north  transept. 
The  nave  is  of  eight  bays,  the  two  most  easterly 
being  screened  off  for  chancel;  the  division 
being'indicated  externally  by  a gilt  metal-work 
ridge  and  cross.  The  height  of  spire  will  be 
120  feet.  The  style  is  Early  Decorated.  A par- 
sonage-house and  schools  are  to  be  erected  at 
the  same  time.  They  will  be  of  similar 
character. 


REGULATION  OF  METROPOLITAN 
BURIALS. 

The  “Metropolitan  Burials  Bill,”  brought 
in  by  Lord  John  Manners,  consists  of  forty- 
five  clauses,  on  fifteen  pages,  and  two  sche- 
dules. It  repeals  the  “Interments  Act”  of 
1850;  makes  it  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  by 
Order  in  Council,  to  order  discontinuance  of 
burials  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis;  prevents 
the  formation  of  any  new  burial-ground  or 
cemetery,  without  approval  of  Secretary  of 
State;  enables  parishes,  either  separately  or 
in  junction,  to  provide  and  lay  out  burial- 
grounds,  and  to  appoint  a burial  board  (to  be 
a corporate  body)  to  regulate  the  same.  New 
ground  may  be  within  or  without  the  limits  of 
parish,  but  not  within  200  yards  of  a dwelling- 
house,  without  consent  of  owner  and  occupier 
of  it.  Incumbents,  clerks  of  parishes,  &c.  to  re- 
ceive same  fees,  and  have  same  rights  as  now. 
Board  may  make  arrangements  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  bodies,  and  provide  places  of 
reception.  The  Bill  provides  for  the  comple- 
tion of  purchase  of  the  Brorapton  Cemetery, 
and  vests  it  in  Board  of  Works,  until  sold. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Act  is  simply  permis- 
sive, and  admits  of  no  feeling  of  assurance 
whatever  that  the  required  change  in  our  pre- 
sent indecent  and  destructive  system  will  be 
made. 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  city  of  similar 
antiquity  possesses  so  few  existing  vestiges  of 
its  former  condition  as  London  : this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  true,  and  may  be  accounted 
for, — 

1st.  By  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  ren- 
dering it  in  ancient  times  a frequent  scene  of 
aggression  and  destruction. 

2ndly.  By  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
materials  used  for  building  in  this  locality. 

3rdly.  By  the  numerous  changes  which 
have  been  required  by  the  continued  increase 
of  British  commerce. 

Notwithstanding  these  various  causes  of 
demolition,  more  remains  of  Old  London  than 
the  generality  of  persons  suppose  are  scattered 
amid  the  great  labyrinths  of  the  modern  metro- 
polis, which  are  evidences  of  its  prior  occupa- 
tion by  Roman,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  mediaeval 
inhabitants:  in  addition  to  these  places  which 
comparatively  date  but  as  yesterday,  and  which 
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are  still  extant,  have  become  of  interest  by 
their  connection  with  great  men  in  literature, 
science,  and  art,  or  by  their  association  with 
peculiar  events.  A knowledge  of  these  asso- 
ciations makes  the  city  pleasant,  and  relieves 
the  monotony  of  endless  rows  of  bricks  and 
mortar.  It  makes  interesting  many  unsightly 
neighbourhoods  to  know  that  in  such  a spot 
has  been  dug  up  a Roman  altar  to  Diana,  and 
that  in  others,  beautiful  statues,  tesserae,  baths, 
and  numerous  other  instances  of  the  taste  and 
refinement  of  Roman  London  have  been 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  after  a conceal- 
ment of  1,500  years;  that  within  a stone’s- 
throw  of  the  bustle  of  Smithfield-market,  a 
large  space  was  covered  in  the  Norman  times 
with  costly  buildings,  many  portions  of  which 
remain ; that  on  a portion  of  the  market  itself 
perished  in  the  flames  and  otherwise  many 
martyrs  to  the  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  their 
times  ; and  that  in  other  places  are  the  remains 
of  fortifications,  crypts,  and  fragments  of  eccle- 
siastical and  other  edifices  of  great  antiquity. 
Many  a weary  step  in  the  streets  of  London  is 
in  like  manner  lightened  by  the  knowledge  that 
in  one,  the  house  still  exists  (with  shoemakers 
working  in  the  observatory  on  the  top)  where 
Isaac  Newton  produced  the  works  which  have 
so  much  benefited  the  world  ; that  in  another, 
Reynolds  produced  his  greatest  pictures ; in 
another,  Hogarth ; in  another,  Lawrence ; 
that  above  the  gateway  of  Doctors  Commons, 
Christopher  Wren  resided  during  the  building 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; that  in  Cock-lane, 
Smithfield,  is  the  house  in  which  was  enacted 
the  famous  Cock-lane  ghost  imposition,  and 
that  not  far  from  this,  is  the  crypt  of  St.John, 
Clerkenwell,  almost  the  only  remaining  portion 
of  the  sumptuous  hospital  of  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  when  Doctor  Johnson 
went  with  others  in  all  due  solemnity  to  sum- 
mon the  troubled  spirit  of  Cock-lane.  These 
and  thousands  of  other  recollections,  both 
varied  and  curious,  come  thick  upon  the  mind 
when  wandering  in  London  ; into  the  particu- 
lars of  which  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
enter,  but  to  endeavour  to  collect,  so  far  as  our 
space  will  permit,  the  particulars  in  connection 
with  the  important  class  of  London  antiquities 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  our  article. 

When  standing  at  the  present  day  in  Cheap- 
side  or  any  of  the  other  great  channels  of  traffic, 
and  witnessing  the  unceasing  processions  of 
people  and  carriages,  or  on  London-bridge  to 
view  the  flow  of  commerce  to  and  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to 
bring  the  mind  to  form  a conception  of  the 
appearance  of  London  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Romans,  when  it  was  most  probably  a 
collection  of  rude  huts,  surrounded  by  marshes 
and  dense  forests,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Thames,  which  was  supposed  at  that  time  to 
have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  on  the  other. 
These  huts  were,  no  doubt,  of  the  rudest 
construction, — perhaps  not  unlike  the  en- 
graving, No.  1,  which  was  sketched  three  or 
four  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  numerous 
residences  used  at  the  present  day  by  the  char- 
coal burners  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Glou- 
cestershire. The  extent  of  London  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  is  not 
known  ; but  other  British  towns  are  described 
by  Caesar  as  being  surrounded  by  earthworks 
and  ditches,  and  occupied  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  there  assembled  for  shelter,  and  by  as 
many  cattle  as  sufficed  for  a few  months’  con- 
sumption. The  earliest  mention  of  London  by 
any  extant  writer  of  antiquity,  occurs  in  the 
pages  of  Tacitus,  who  says  that  in  the 
year  62,  in  the  reigrn  of  the  Emperor  Nero, 
London,  or  Londinium  as  he  calls  it,  was 
already  a place  of  great  importance.  In  con- 
sidering the  extent  and  consequence  of  Roman 
London,  we  are  too  liable  to  overlook  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Britain  was,  for  not  less  than 
600  years,  to  a certain  extent,  a Roman 
country.  “So  long  was  it,”  says  Craik,  in 
Knights  London,  “from  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Ca?sar,  which,  if  it  did  not  actually 
make  us  tributaries  to  Rome,  not  only  brought 
us  into  constant  intercourse  with  Romanised 
Gaul,  but  as  Strabo,  writing  within  fifty  years 
after,  records,  made  almost  the  whole  island 
familiarly  known  to  the  Romans,  till  the 
remnants  of  the  social  fabric  raised  by  that 


great  people  were  thrown  down  and  swept 
away  by  the  Saxons,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century.  That  is  very  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  period  that  has  elapsed  from  the 
landing  of  Csesar  to  the  present  hour.  It  is 
within  a few  years  of  as  long  a time  as  the 
English  have  settled  in  Ireland.  It  is  a por- 
tion of  our  history  of  as  great  extent  as  has 
passed  since  the  middle  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  since  the  intermediate  point  be- 
tween the  grant  of  the  Magna  Charta  and  the 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
date  which  may  be  said  to  stand  almost  at  the 
commencement  of  our  existing  civilization.” 
The  architectural  remains  of  this  important 
period  of  London  history  have  been  found  in 
various  places,  extending  over  a space  nearly 
as  great  as  that  within  the  present  boundary 
of  the  City  : sepulchral  remains  are  met  with 
beyond  the  City  walls,  for  even  at  that  remote 
day  the  inhabitants  of  London  were  too  civilized 
to  permit  the  unwholesome  practice  of  burying 
the  dead  in  the  midst  of  the  living.  The  re- 
mains of  Roman  London  consist  chiefly  of 
portions  of  the  city  wall,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, tesselated  pavements,  some  of  them  of 
so  much  beauty  as  to  denote  a corresponding 
style  in  the  superstructure,  baths,  sewers, 
bronzes,  and  various  other  onaments,  beautiful 
as  works  of  art.  A Roman  bath  in  a complete 
state  still  exists  in  the  Strand.  The  remains 
of  the  superstructures  of  Roman  London  which 
have  yet  been  discovered  are  so  trifling  as  to 
afford  us  no  assistance  in  forming  a complete 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  London  at  that  time, 
but  that  it  possessed  a considerable  population 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Roman 
general,  Suetonius,  finding  that  this  city  was 
too  large  to  be  defended  by  his  army,  aban- 
doned it  to  the  rage  of  Boadicia,  who,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex,  put  all  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  sword  and  then  burnt  the  city.  This 
being  done,  she  marched  in  search  of  Sue- 
tonius, whom  she  overtook  and  defeated,  kill- 
ing about  70,000  Romans  and  their  allies,  one- 
half  of  whom,  considering  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  London  at  that  time,  we  may  reason- 
ably conclude  were  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
That  so  few  fragments  of  Roman  London  have 
been  left  to  us  is  not  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider, in  addition  to  the  certain  decay  of  time, 
the  numerous  calamities  of  fire  and  warfare  to 
which  the  city  has  been  subjected.  In  764 
London  suffered  very  considerably  by  fire  : in 
798  it  was  almost  wholly  burnt  down;  and  the 
streets  being  very  narrow,  even  at  that  time, 
so  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  ; 
this,  in  addition  to  the  houses  being  built  with 
wood,  caused  numbers  to  perish  in  the 
flames;  another  dreadful  fire  happened  before 
the  city  was  rebuilt.  During  the  troubled  time 
of  the  struggles  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  the  Danes,  London  suffered  various 
disasters,  whioh  were  in  each  case  speedily 
remedied  by  the  energy  of  the  inhabitants. 

Respecting  the  domestic  and  other  buildings 
on  the  site  of  London,  and  other  important 
positions  in  England,  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Romans,  until  the  arrival  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  but  little  really  authen- 
tic is  known.  The  faint  glimmerings  of  Eng- 
lish history  which  are  handed  to  us  by  Bede 
and  other  Anglo-Saxon  writers,  show  that  not 
only  the  domestic  edifices,  but  the  churches  of 
the  early  Christians  were  rude  and  ill  built. 
In  627  Paulinus  built  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Northumbria  of  wood— most  probably  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  church  still  remains 
at  Greenstead  in  Essex,  a portion  of  which  we 
engrave  (2a).  The  Northumbrian  church  was 
afterwards  built  on  a larger  scale  with  stone. 
The  faulty  construction  of  the  buildings  of  this 
period  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  an- 
other church  built  by  Paulinus  at  York  was 
found  in  less  than  a century  with  its  stony 
offices  half-destroyed,  and  its  roof  in  a state  of 
complete  ruin : this  destruction  would  to  a 
certain  extent  be  caused  by  the  windows  being 
without  glass,  admitting  at  all  seasons  the 
rain,  wind,  and  snow  of  our  changeable  cli- 
mate. The  windows  of  the  churches  some  time 
after  this  are  described  as  only  partly  filled 
with  fine  linen  and  latticed  woodwork,  so  that 
the  birds  flew  in  and  out,  and  made  nests  in 
the  buildings. 


! In  676  glass-makers  were  introduced  int° 
| England  from  Gaul,  but  this  luxury,  from  its 
great  rarity  and  expense,  did  not  soon  come 
I into  general  use. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  (about  a.d.  900),  the 
abodes  of  even  the  highest  in  the  land  are  de- 
! scribed  as  being  so  troubled  by  currents  of  air 
! that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  lights  in  houses 
: protected  by  lanterns,  chiefly  formed  of  horn, 
j The  engraving  (No.  2)  will  give  an  idea  of  a 
i building  of  this  period.  Sir  Francis  Palgravein 
! his  History  ofthe  Anglo- Saxons,  gives  the  follow- 
ing particulars  respecting  a building  in  977-7S. 
i A meeting  was  appointed  at  Caine,  in  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  council  or  Witenagemote,  which 
! included  the  best  part  of  the  nobility  of  Eng- 
land, assembled  in  a large  upper  chamber, 
i Beornhelm  addressed  this  meeting  at  length. 

, “ His  speech  exhibited  all  the  fire  and  eloquence 
| which  could  have  been  expected  from  his 
j fame.  Dunstan  now  rose  slowly  and  deli- 
: berately,  and,  as  it  were,  oppressed  with  age  : 
j he  avoided  entering  into  any  argument,  de- 
daring  that  his  time  of  labour  was  past : he 
sought  no  conflict : no, — he  desired  to  end 
'the  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace;  but  as  to 
: his  cause,  the  cause  of  the  church,  he  trusted 
j that  the  power  of  heaven  would  be  displayed 
against  the  enemies  of  heaven. 

Dunstan  bad  scarcely  closed  his  lips  when 
the  edifice  shook — the  timbers  cracked — the 
floor  gave  way  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chamber;  all  those  who  came  together  amongst 
the  monkish  party  were  precipitated  into  the 
depths  below,  and  maimed  or  killed  amongst 
the  falling  beams ; but  the  end  of  the  floor  on 
which  Dunstan  and  his  party  stood  remained 
quite  steady  and  firm.” 

However  rude  and  ill-built  may  have  been 
the  houses  of  Saxon  London,  the  interior 
garnish  would  seem  to  have  been  often  of  a 
rich  and  elegant  description  : the  habitations 
of  the  better  classes  were  hung  with  needle- 
work and  woven  cloths,  which,  on  important 
occasions,  were  of  a costly  description.  The 
furniture,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
various  of  the  beautiful  illuminations  of  the 
time,  was  both  good  in  workmanship  and 
elegant  in  design.  The  dresses  of  the  females 
were  chaste  and  varied.  Indeed,  the  skill  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  what  we  now  call  art-manu- 
factures was  considerable.  This  was  partly 
the  result  of  natural  taste,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure by  the  instructions  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, who  not  only  disseminated  their  know- 
ledge of  religious  matters,  but  who  frequently 
exchanged  or  presented  to  their  English  heathen 
brethren  choice  specimens  of  continental  art, 
which  were  no  doubt  not  only  useful  as  models, 
but  also  as  a means  of  exciting  that  spirit  of 
honest  rivalry  which  so  much  distinguished 
the  descendants  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  last  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066, the  Anglo-Saxons  had  greatly 
improved  in  their  manner  of  building,  and 
London  at  that  time  probably  consisted  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  of  consequence, 
and  was  so  strong  and  well  defended  that 
the  Conqueror  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to 
attack  it,  although  he  reduced  Southwark  to 
ashes ; and  it  was  only  after  some  time  that  the 
priesthood  prevailed  on  the  Londoners  to  sub- 
mit. In  1077  the  greatest  part  of  Saxon  Lon- 
don was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  had  the  ill 
effect  of  creating  enmity  between  the  English 
and  French,  the  former  regarding  the  latter  as 
incendiaries;  and  this  animosity  increased  so 
much  that  the  king,  doubtful  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  citizens,  caused  the  present  great  square 
white  tower  of  London  to  be  erected  with  a 
view  to  awe  them  into  obedience. 

About  this  time  a number  of  Jews  settled  in 
a part  of  the  ward  of  Coleman-street  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Old  Jewry  to  this 
day. 

Mention  is  made  of  a great  fire  in  London 
about  1080.  In  the  month  of  November  1091, 
above  600  houses  and  many  churches  were 
blown  down  by  a hurricane. 

In  1097  a great  part  of  the  city  wa9  again 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1136  a dreadful  fire 
broke  out  near  London-bridge,  which  it  de- 
stroyed (the  bridge  was  then  built  with  wood), 
and  raging  in  a furious  manner  to  the  west- 
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ward  aa  far  as  St.  Clement’s  Danes,  caused  the  j 
most  horrible  devastation  in  its  progress.  I 
In  1189  (time  of  Richard  I.)  all  men  in  the 
city  were  ordered  to  build  up  their  houses  to  a 
certain  height  with  stone,  and  cover  them  with 

In  1232  a great  part  of  the  city  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire. 

It  is  evident  from  these  numerous  and  exten- 
sive fires  happening  in  such  rapid  succession, 
that  wood  was,  even  in  the  Norman  period, 
greatly  used  in  the  buildings  of  London  : no 
doubt  the  churches,  the  residences  of  the 
powerful  barons,  warehouses,  &c.  of  the  princi- 
pal merchants,  were  built  in  the  substantial 
manner  for  which  the  Normans  were  cele- 
brated, but  the  great  mass  of  the  residences  of 
the  craftsmen  and  other  Londoners  were  of  a 
slight  and  perishable  nature.  Amongst  the  few 
examples  of  Norman  domestic  edifices  in  towns 
are  the  Jews’-house  at  Lincoln  and  the  exam- 
ple at  Southampton,  which  we  have  slightly 
copied  from  Hudson  Turner’s  interesting  book 
on  the  English  Domestic  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (No.  3). 

Before  1360  (time  of  Edward  III.)  Cheapside 
is  several  times  spoken  of  as  a regularly  formed 
street. 

In  1357,  John,  king  of  France,  was  brought 
through  the  streets  of  London,  which  were  de- 
corated with  the  richest  tapestry,  while  the 
citizens  exhibited  to  public  view  their  plate, 
silk,  and  other  furniture,  as  a proof  of  their 
riches  ; and  as  a testimony  of  their  warlike 
genius,  they  exposed  in  the  balconies  and 
shop  windows  an  incredible  number  of  bows, 
arrows,  helmets,  shields,  harness  for  horses, 
and  other  military  accoutrements. 

1361. — The  sanitary  condition  of  London 
was  such  as  to  require  the  interference  of  the 
authorities  : the  news  of  the  plague  raging  in 
France  having  made  him  sensible  of  the  danger, 
the  king  issued  his  commands  to  the  mayor 
and  sheriffs  in  a letter,  of  which  the  following  is 
a translation : — 

“ Because  by  killing  of  great  beasts,  &c.  from 
whose  putrefied  blood  running  down  the  streets, 
and  the  bowels  cast  into  the  Thames,  the  air  of 
the  city  is  very  much  corrupted  and  infected, 
whence  abominable  and  most  filthy  stinks  do 
roceed,  sicknesses  and  many  other  evils  have 
appened  to  6uch  as  have  abode  in  the  said  city, 
or  have  resorted  to  it;  and  great  dangers  are 
feared  to  fall  out  for  the  time  to  come,  unless 
remedy  be  presently  made  against  it. 

“ We,  willing  to  prevent  such  danger,  and 
to  provide  as  much  as  in  us  lies  for  the  honesty 
of  the  said  city,  and  the  safety  of  our  people, 
by  the  consent  of  our  council  in  our  present 
parliament,  have  ordained  that  all  bulls,  oxen, 
hogs,  and  other  gross  creatures,  to  be  slain  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  said  city,  be  led  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Stratford  on  one  part  of  London, 
and  the  town  of  Knightsbridge  on  the  other, 
and  there,  and  not  on  this  side,  be  slain ; and 
that  their  bowels  be  there  cleansed,  to  he 
brought,  together  with  the  flesh,  to  the  said  city 
to  be  sold  ; and  if  any  butcher  shall  presume 
any  thing  rashly  against  this  ordinance,  let  him 
incur  forfeiture  of  the  flesh  of  the  creatures 
which  he  hath  caused  to  be  slain  on  this  side 
of  the  said  towns,  and  the  punishment  of  im- 
prisonment for  one  year.  This  ordinance  to 
be  publickly  proclaimed  and  held ; and  all 
butchers  doing  otherwise  to  be  chastized  and 
punished  according  to  the  form  of  the  ordi- 
nance aforesaid. — Witness,  the  King  at  West- 
minster, this  25th  day  of  February.” 

It  is  a melancholy  reflection  that  a similar 
measure  is  required  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Notwithstanding  this  precautionary  care,  the 
pestilence  reached  England,  when  it  raged  to 
such  an  astonishing  degree,  that  in  the  city  of 
London  alone  no  less  than  1,200  persons  fell 
a sacrifice  to  its  fury  in  the  space  of  two  days, 
—a  great  number,  if  we  consider  the  difference 
of  the  population  between  those  times  and  the 
present. 

In  1365,  the  Parliament  made  an  ordinance 
to  ascertain  what  things  a tenant  should  be 
obliged  to  leave  behind  him  on  his  quitting  a 
house  that  he  had  rented  in  the  city,  or  within 
the  liberties  of  London,  of  which  the  following 
is  a translation. 

It  was  ordained,  that  “ if  any  person  hire  a 


tenement,  house,  or  houses,  in  the  city  of 
London,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof,  to  hold  the 
same  for  a term  of  life  or  for  years,  or  only 
from  year  to  year,  or  from  quarter  to  quarter, 
if  the  said  tenant  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  pentyses  or  other  easements  in  the 
said  tenement,  house,  or  houses,  fixed  with 
nails  of  iron  or  wooden  pegs  to  the  premises 
or  to  the  soil  thereof,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
such  tenant  to  remove  such  pentyses  or  ease- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  at  any  other 
time  to  destroy  them ; but  they  shall  always 
remain  to  the  landlord  of  the  said  premises  as 
a parcel  thereof.” 

In  consequence  of  this  ordinance,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  published  the  following  con- 
firmation thereof,  in  which  the  following  por- 
tions of  buildings  are  particularly  mentioned 
as  fixtures,  if  “ affyxed  with  nayles  of  iron  or 
of  tree:” — “Pentyses,  glasse,  lockys,  bencheys, 
or  any  suche  other,  or  elles  if  they  be  affixed 
with  morter  or  lyme,  or  of  either,  or  any  other 
morter,  as  forneys,  leedys,  candorons,  chemy- 
neys,  corbels,  pavements,  or  such  other,  or 
elles  yf  plantys  be  rootyd  in  the  ground,— as 
vines,  trees,  grasse,  stocks,  trees  of  fruit,”  &c. 

In  1369  the  plague  again  visited  London, 
and  destroyed  great  numbers.  About  this 
time  the  city  wall  was  repaired : it  had  grown 
“ old  and  weak,  &c.  for  want  of  repair  ; had 
fallen  down  in  some  places ; as  also  the  ditches 
of  the  city  are  exceedingly  filled  with  dirt, 
dunghills,  and  other  filth,  and  with  grass  grow- 
ing in  the  same,  not  only  to  the  evident  danger 
of  the  said  city  and  inhabitants  thereof,  but 
also  to  the  manifest  disgrace  and  scandal  of  us 
and  the  whole  city.”  During  the  progress  of 
these  repairs,  many  houses  outside  the  wall 
and  adjoining  to  it  were  demolished,  in  order 
to  afford  space  for  defence  against  the  then 
threatened  French  invasion. 

In  1392  measures  were  again  required  to  be 
taken  against  the  butchers,  who  were  directed 
to  erect  a certain  house  or  houses,  for  the 
reception  of  their  refuse, — thence  to  be  carried 
in  boats  into  the  middle  of  the  Thames,  and  to 
be  thrown  in  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  at  high 
water.  Persons  offending  against  this  regu- 
lation were  fined  10/. 

The  citizens  of  London,  in  1401,  converted 
the  prison  called  the  Tun,  in  Cornhill,  into  a 
conduit,  for  the  reception  of  water,  which  was 
brought  in  leaden  pipes  from  Tyburn. 

In  1416  Sir  Henry  Barton,  the  mayor  of 
London,  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  streets  at  night. 
In  141 9,  SirThomas  Eyre,  the  then  mayor,  com- 
passionating the  distresses  of  the  poor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frequent  scarcity  of  grain,  built 
Leadenhall  at  his  sole  expense,  and  gave  it  to 
the  City  as  a public  granary. 

Sir  John  Wells,  another  public  benefactor, 
in  1429  laid  a number  of  pipes  at  his  own 
expense,  to  convey  water  from  Tyburn  to  the 
standard  in  Cheapside. 

The  means  of  supplying  London  with  water, 
would  seem  about  this  period  to  have  been 
taken  into  serious  consideration,  as  more  con- 
duits were  erected  in  1438,  in  Aldermanbury, 
at  Cripplegate,  and  in  Fleet-street,  which  were 
supplied  with  water  from  Highbury  Barn  and 
Tyburn. 

In  1441  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  which  had 
been  originally  built  in  1290,  in  honour  of  Queen 
Eleonar,  was  rebuilt  by  John  Hatherly.  The 
same  magistrate  repaired  certain  of  the  con- 
duits, &c. 

About  1455,  numerous  schools  were  erected 
in  various  parts  of  London,  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  there  were  at  that  time  within  the 
city  of  London  and  suburbs  thereof,  118 
parish  churches.  A curious  regulation  was 
made  about  this  time  to  settle  the  amount  of 
offerings,  or  payments  to  the  clergy,  from 
houses,  shops,  &c.  which  will  be  found  printed 
at  length  in  “ Chamberlain’s  London,” 

p.  126. 

In  the  year  1472,  there  was  only  one  pair  of 
stocks  in  the  whole  city,  at  the  place  called  the 
Stocks  Market;  but  this  year  they  were  ordered 
to  be  erected  in  every  ward,  for  the  more 
effectual  punishment  of  vagabonds. 

1476.  The  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council,  came  to  a resolution  that  the 
walls  of  the  city  should  be  repaired  with  bricks 


made  of  earth,  tempered,  and  burnt  in  Moor- 
fields. 

1479.  A dreadful  pestilence  raged  in  the  city. 
1486.  More  complaints  against  the  butchers, 
particularly  those  at  Newgate  Market.  An 
Act  is  passed,  that  no  butcher  shall  presume 
to  kill  any  beast  within  the  walls  of  London, 
under  a penalty  of  one  shilling  for  every 
ox  and  cow  so  killed,  and  eightpence  for  every 
sheep.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  fine 
for  this  unwholesome  practice  had  decreased. 

About  1502  Henry  VII.  commenced  the 
building  of  the  chapel  known  by  his  name,  at 
Westminster. 

1503.  A great  fire  broke  out  at  London- 
bridge,  which  did  much  damage. 

On  the  20th  June,  1509,  Henry  VIII.  rode 
in  great  pomp  from  the  Tower  to  Westminster. 
On  that  occasion  Goldsmith’s-row,  shown  in 
our  engraving.  No.  9,  was  gaily  decorated. 

Goldsmith’s-row  was  opposite  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  where  the  Cross  formerly  stood, 
and  was  erected  in  1491,  by  Sir  Thomas  Wood 
Goldsmith,  on  the  site  of  sheds  and  stalls, 
before  called  the  Mercery. 

We  have  felt  it  necessary,  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, to  glance  slightly,  as  we  have  done,  at  the 
history  of  London  up  to  the  above  date,  and  in 
doing  so  have  endeavoured  to  condense  as 
much  as  possible  the  occurrences  which  have 
taken  place  during  a long  period,  and  which 
bear  upon  our  subject,  and  will  now  proceed 
to  consider  the  condition  of  the  houses  and 
shops  in  London  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
a period  of  transition  from  the  feudal  govern- 
ments of  our  forefathers  to  the  enlightened 
government  and  liberty  of  the  present  time.t 

REFERENCES  TO  ENGRAVINGS. J 

*1.  Charcoal  Burners’  Hut,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
Gloucestershire. 

2.  Residence  of  a Saxon  Nobleman ; from  a manu- 

script, No.  603,  in  the  Harleian  collection, 
British  Museum. 

2a.  Greenstead  Church. 

3.  Norman  House,  from  (Hudson  Turner’s  Domes- 

tic Architecture). 

4.  Norman  House,  engraved  on  a coin,  date  1275 

(Transactions  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association). 

5.  Old  Houses,  formerly  at  Bishopsgate-street 

(Wilkinson,  London). 

6.  Timber  Houses,  formerly  near  Smithfield 

(Smith’s  Antiquities). 

*7.  The  Cock,  Tothill-street,  Westminster. 

*8.  Room  in  the  Interior  of  ditto. 

9.  Part  of  Goldsmith’s  Row,  opposite  Cheapside 
Cross,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
dressed  for  the  Coronation  Procession  of 
Edward  VI.  (Cheapside  Cross  formerly 
stood  opposite  to  Wood-street). 

10.  Sign  of  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  formerly  at 

the  corner  of  Friday-street,  Cheapside. 

11.  North-East  View  of  Cheapside,  arranged  for 

Procession,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  Mother 
Mary  de  Medicis. 

*12.  Fragment  of  a Tudor  Window  at  Smithfield 
Bars. 

The  Illustrations  marked  * are  from  existing  examples. 


The  Cottonian  Library,  Plymouth, 
— An  effort  is  being  made  to  raise  a fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Cottonian  Collection  of 
books  and  MSS.,  prints,  drawings,  paintings, 
bronzes,  models,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  which 
an  addition  was  recently  made  to  the  Plymouth 
Public  Library  in  Cornwall-street,  of  which  we 
some  time  since  gave  an  engraving.  A circular 
has  been  issued  to  lovers  of  art  and  literature; 
for  aid  by  subscriptions  or  donations.  Annual' 
subscribers  of  ll.  Is.  and  donors  of  21/.  will  be 
entitled  to  the  special  privileges  of  admission. 
The  list  of  subscriptions  is  headed  by  Hie 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  for  50/.  Mr. 
Jewitt,  Librarian  of  the  Plymouth  Library,  can 
give  particulars. 

t For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  wish  to  inquire- 
into  this  subject  further  than  our  space  will  permit,  we- 
subjoin  the  following  books  of  reference,  and  will  continue 
to  add  to  the  number  : — Stowe’s  Annals ; Stowe’s  Lon- 
don, various  editions,  from  1598  to  Strype’s  in  1720; 
Yestuta  Monumentis,  published  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries ; Arcbeologia ; Maitland’s  London ; Pennant’s 
London ; the  Illustrated  Pennant  in  the  print-room,  British] 
Museum ; Collection  of  London  Topography,  King’s  collec- 
tion, British  Museum;  Wilkinson’s  Londina  Hlustrata; 
Chamberlain’s  London;  Knight’s  London  ; Knight’s Picto- 
rialEngland ; Peter  Cunningham’s  Hand-Book  for  London; 
Archer’s  Vestiges  of  Old  London  ; Sharon  Turner’s  His- 
tory of  the  Anglo  8axons  ; Sir  Francis  Palgrave’s  History 
of  the  Anglo  Saxons ; Gentleman’s  Magazine  ; European 
Magazine,  Hollingshed’s  Chronicle,  &c. 

$ The  engravings  not  mentioned  in  this  paper  will  b© 
included  in  our  next. 
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THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

VARNISHING  REGULATION. 

I have  read  with  great  pleasure  your  ac- 
count of  the  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
Fund,  and  your  observation  on  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake’s  announcement  that  the  Royal  Aca- 
demicians had,  from  a sense  of  justice,  given 
up  the  privilege  of  painting  up  their  pictures 
on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  previous  to  its 
opening.  Indeed,  nothing  ever  done  by  the 
Royal  Academy  was  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
trieve the  honour  of  the  institution  and  disarm 
opposition,  to  establish  a mutual  good  feeling 
among  artists  and  a wholesome  condition 
and  influence  of  the  fine  arts.  To  be  told 
that  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  an  artist  of  vast  cele- 
brity and  genius,  was  the  last  supporter  of  the 
unfair  privilege,  throws  a deep  shadow  over 
the  subject ; but  let  us  turn  to  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture ; let  us  hope  that  the  same 
liberality  that  has  abolished  the  offensive  and 
indefensible  practice  will  proceed  to  effect  a 
judicious  reform  in  other  respects,  and  thus, 
by  a generous  interpretation  of  their  pledge 
“ to  support  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
society,”  prove  that  it  is  a “ trust  for  the 
benefit  of  art.”  Next  to  the  late  praiseworthy 
step  of  the  president  and  Academicians,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  an  annual 
statement  of  the  finance  of  the  institution’ 
similar  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Art- Union.) 
A clear  account  of  the  income,  the  expendi 
ture,  and  the  accumulated  fund,  would,  by 
dispersing  doubt  and  mystery,  put  an  end  to 
suspicion,  and  add  much  to  the  real  strength 
and  honourable  influence  of  the  society. 

The  success  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s  first 
experiment  in  a liberal  policy,  not  less  than 
the  example  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  must  convince  that  gentleman 
that  more  honour  and  good-will  are  obtained 
by  a liberal  policy  than  by  restriction  and  pro- 
tective regulations ; for  whatever  some  may 
have  imagined  the  exhibition  gained  by  the 
Academicians  painting  up  their  performances, 
the  public  are  this  year  as  much  pleased  with 
the  simple  unvarnished  face  of  the  present 
collection  (barring  the  absence  of  Landseer, 
Eastlake,  &c.)  as  they  were  on  former  oc- 
casions with  the  deceitful  glare  of  “ flying 
colours.” 

The  regulation  in  respect  to  varnishing  is 
not  a total  prohibition,  but  a fair  and  impartial 
mode  of  affording  a remedy  in  case  of  accident. 
Any  exhibitor,  on  writing  for  that  purpose  to 
the  president,  receives  in  return  a printed 
order,  authorising  him  to  varnish  his  picture 
at  a convenient  time  ; that  is,  before  the  exhi- 
bition opens  to  the  public,  viz.  between  six 
and  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, — time  enough 
to  wash  or  varnish,  not  enough  to  bepairit  a 
picture.  Academicians  are  subject  to  this 
regulation  the  same  as  others. 

I have  only  to  add.  Sir,  my  thanks  to  you» 
for  the  readiness  with  which  The  Builder 
disseminates  valuable  information  to  artists, 
and  the  generous  and  indefatigable  zeal  with 
which  you  have  promoted  the  advancement  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  An  Old  Artist. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

On  the  24th  Mr.  Osborne  asked  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  whether 
he  proposes  to  bring  in  a Metropolis  Buildings 
Act  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  ? Lord 
John  Manners  said  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a bill  such  as  that 
alluded  to  by  thehon.  gentleman  ; but  he  would 
bring  in  a bill  in  order  to  reorganize  the  pre- 
sent court,  as  we  understood  the  noble  lord. 
When  Mr.  Osborne  said,  “Am  I to  under- 
stand that  the  noble  lord  merely  intends  to 
bring  in  a bill  to  renew  the  powers  of  the 
court?  Lord  J.  Manners,  replied,  “No.  To 
re-organise  and  re-constitute  it.” 

The  officers  of  his  lordship’s  department 
have  been  collecting  information  on  the  subject 
we  know,  but  we  do  not  think  any  bill  is  yet 
in  shape,  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  Lord  John 
Manners  will  be  able  to  do  anything  more  in 
so  important  a matter  (even  if  he  do  so  much), 
thus  late  in  the  session,  than  print  his  bill 
for  consideration  during  the  recess. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Wednesday,  May  26,  Mr.  Baigent,  of 
Winchester,  communicated  a notice  of  Bram- 
dean  Church,  Hampshire,  with  descriptions  of 
some  mineral  paintings  in  it,  of  the  thirteenth 
century;  also  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Win- 
chester, with  an  account  of  his  discovery  of 
the  figure  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle  and 
another  personage  on  the  walls  of  that  edifice. 
Mr.  Baigent  expressed  his  belief  that  he  should 
find  paintings  of  considerable  extent  under 
the  whitewash,  which  he  is  removing  by  per- 
mission of  the  incumbent.  Mr.  Aday  Repton 
communicated  a paper  on  Roman  and  British 
urns,  accompanied  by  drawings;  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  of  Easton,  Suffolk,  an  account  of  the 
discovery  of  a Roman  vault  at  Roses  Pit,  con- 
taining five  urns,  some  teeth,  and  bones,  and 
one  horn.  Mr.  Clarke  also  exhibited  the  im- 
pression of  a gold  Portuguese  coin  found  at 
Hoo,  with  a testoon  of  Edward  VI. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  on  the  Pau 
cases  of  India,  in  illustration  of  a brass 
cornet  exhibited  by  Dr.  V.  Pettigrew,  of 
Bengalese  manufacture,  which  had  been  erro- 
neously supposed  by  its  proprietor  to  be  the 
rest  for  the  foot  of  a lance.  A similar  one  had 
been  used  for  the  mounting  of  the  ancient 
seal  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire  ! Mr.  Cuming  demonstrated  that 
the  use  of  this  cornet  was  to  hold  the  chunam, 
or  shell-lime  with  which  the  Indians  sprinkle 
or  smear  the  leaves  of  the  beetle-nut  for  masti- 
cation, and  commented  on  the  frequent  misre- 
presentation of  Oriental  ornaments  and  instru- 
ments as  European  mediaeval  antiquities. 

Mr.  Gunston  exhibited  a pilgrim’s  token  of 
the  fifteenth  century  recently  found  in  Brick- 
hill-lane,  London;  and  Mr.  Warren,  of 
Ixworth,  an  interesting  collection  of  recently 

discovered  rings,  including  a gold  ring,  sup- 
posed to  be  Saxon,  and  an  extraordinary  silver 
ring,  also  Saxon. 

The  last  evening  meeting  this  season  will 
take  place  on  Wednesday,  June  9. 


NEW  WORKS  OF  ART  IN  AMERICA. 

A Group  in  marble,  “The  Shipwrecked 
Mother  and  Child,”  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Brackett, 
is  attracting  attention  at  New  York.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  artist’s  struggles  ap- 
pears in  the  Home  Journal  (U.S.).  Shoe- 
cutting, block  engraving  for  calico  printing, 
and  tomb-stone  making,  were  his  first  employ- 
ments ; and  when  he  began  to  be  a sculptor, 
it  was  amidst  great  difficulties  and  privations. 
— “ In  October,  1S48,  in  a small  attic  room  in 
Tremont-row,  Boston,  Mr.  Brackett  began  to 
model  his  group  of  the  * Shipwrecked  Mother 
and  Child.’  In  that  garret,  early  and  late, 
alone,  poor,  sustained  by  hope  and  that  in- 
terest in  his  task  which  only  an  artist  knows, 
he  toiled  for  five  months  and  a-half ; and  the 
group  then  lay  before  him  fashioned  in  clay. 
And  here,  to  the  honour  of  the  poet  Dana  be 
it  recorded,  that  he  had  not  merely  cheered  on 
the  artist  in  his  labours,  but  raised  for  his 
support  a loan  of  one  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars, without  which  timely  assistance  the  work 
could  not  have  gone  on.”  But  to  what  good 
work  was  the  hand  of  that  distinguished  orna- 
ment of  literature  ever  backward  in  lending  its 
best  help  ? The  exhibitiuu  of  the  group  in 
plaster  brought  a small  sum;  and,  trusting  to 
promised  aid,  he  ordered  a block  of  Vermont 
marble,  and  erected  a small  building  to  re- 
ceive it.  At  this  stage  of  his  proceedings  he 
learned,  to  his  utter  dismay,  that  the  aid  upon 
which  he  had  relied  could  not — owing  to  the 
misfortunes,  not  the  fault,  of  those  who  had 
promised  it— be  afforded  him.  He  had  nearly 
exhausted  his  little  capital  in  the  erection  of 
the  temporary  studio.  The  marble  was  to  be 
paid  for  on  its  arrival.  His  family — a wife  and 
two  children— were  to  be  maintained  during 
the  progress  of  the  work.  Despair  again  took 
possession  of  his  soul,  and  he  proposed  to  his 
brother,  with  bitter  jocularity,  to  place  a keg 
of  powder  under  the  model  and  blow  it  into 
the  air.  His  brother,  however,  whose  gene- 
rous fidelity  to  his  brother’s  welfare  always 
became  most  conspicuous  when  there  was 
most  need  of  it,  and  whose  faith  in  the  sculp- 


tor’s ultimate  triumph  never  wavered,  under- 
took  the  task  of  obtaining  means  to  go  through 
with  the  work.  He  accordingly  drew  up  a 
paper,  stating  clearly  and  briefly  the  case  as  it 
stood.  He  called  upon  twenty-two  of  the 
leading  men  of  Boston,  applying  to  each  for  a 
loan,  on  behalf  of  his  brother,  of  fifty  dollars, 
to  be  repaid  with  interest  on  the  sale  of  the 
group.  All  but  two  subscribed  with  the  ut- 
most alacrity;  and  in  one  short  week  he  had 
the  rare  pleasure  of  placing  a thousand  dollars 
in  his  brother’s  hands. 

Aided  by  his  brother  at  night,  there  was 
sixteen  hours’  work  done  on  the  group  every 
day  for  twelve  months,  and  in  January  last  it 
received  the  last  touches.  Whatever  right  one 
brother  has  to  be  proud  of  the  other’s  ability, 
the  latter  should  be  equally  proud  of  his  bro- 
ther’s devotion. 

Leutze's  Pictures  of  American  History. — The 
National  Intelligencer  (U.S.),  speaks  well  of 
a series  of  pictures  illustrating  American  his- 
tory, commenced  by  Mr.  Leutze;  “Washing- 
ton Crossing  the  Delaware,”  and  “ Washington 
Rallying  his  Troops  at  Monmouth.”  The 
paper  we  have  quoted  says,  his  great  difficulty 
was  the  want  of  a type  of  American  character, 
and  especially  a type  that  would  help  him  to 
delineate  the  men  whose  characters  were 
moulded  by  the  revolution.  “ While  all  the 
more  prominent  countries  of  the  world  were 
old  enough  in  civilisation  to  be  characterised 
by  a type,  he  saw  that  the  United  States, 
though  marching  on  to  immense  power  and 
greatness,  were  without  this  symbol  of  distinc- 
tion. He  discovered  the  type  for  which  he 
was  seeking  in  a peculiar  contraction  of  the 
brow  and  a brilliant  eye,  and  a mouth  which 
denoted  indomitable  perseverance,  industry, 
energy,  and  fearlessness.  No  sooner  had  he 
made  this  discovery  than  it  apnearpd  to  him  as 
plain  as  a solved  riddle.  This  type  of  the 
American  character  was  indeed  the  enigma  of 
his  life,  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have 
been  assured  that  his  mind  was  troubled  about 
it  for  no  less  a period  than  six  years.” 

Beauty  in  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies. — Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis,  in  Letters  from  the  Tropics, 
which  he  is  addressing  to  the  Home  Journal, 
suggests  that  artists  should  go  to  St.  Thomas, 
to  arrest  types  of  human  beauty  that  are  pass- 
ing away.  He  says — “Artists  know  very  well 
that  the  original  and  distinct  types  of  human 
beauty  and  expression  are  few  and  rare.  In 
all  the  engravings  of  female  heads,  in  France 
and  England,  there  are  not  a dozen.  The 
others  are  variations  of  these,  more  or  less 
slight,  but  all  traceable.  In  St.  Thomas, 
during  the  four  or  five  days  that  I have 
rambled  through  its  streets  and  markets,  I 
have  surprisingly  enriched  my  knowledge  of 
how  Nature  can  vary  these  priceless  gifts  of 
individuality.  Faces,  curiously  different  from 
any  I had  ever  before  seen,  met  me  at  every 
turn ; and  it  was  not  till  I had  reasoned  a little 
upon  the  origin  and  habits  of  the  people,  and 
made  some  inquiries  as  to  their  races  and 
combinations,  that  I could  at  all  under- 
stand it.” 

Banvard’s  New  Panorama. — Mr.  Banvard  is 
engaged  upon  a new  panorama,  which  is  “ to 
throw  into  the  shade  all  previous  panoramic 
paintings.”  It  is  to  be  called  the  Orient, 
and  is  composed  of  scenes  painted  by  the 
artist  in  the  course  of  a two  years’  tour  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Arabia,  the 
Dead  Sea,  Palestine,  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  This  panorama  will  contain  six 
times  as  large  a surface  of  canvas  as  his  pano- 
rama of  the  Mississippi,  and  will  be  exhibited 
in  London  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  next 
season. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design.  — The 
exhibition  of  works  of  art,  now  open,  is  not  an 
advance  upon  that  of  last  year.  In  portraiture 
the  American  press  claim  for  their  painters  a 
great  superiority  over  those  of  England  ! 

Proposed  Equestrian  Statue  of  Washington. 
— An  idea,  often  talked  of  in  New  York,  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  about  to  take  visible 
form  and  shape.  A bronze  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington  has  been  projected,  to  be  the 
joint  work  of  the  sculptors  Greenough  and 
Brown,  who  have  already  commenced  the 
designs  for  the  work.  The  military  costume 
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of  the  Revolution  is  to  be  preserved,  and  a 
height  of  14  feet  for  the  statue,  exclusive  of  the 
pedestal,  is  contemplated. 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  friends  and 
subscribers  to  this  useful  charity,  which  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  aged 
and  decayed  members  of  the  building  trades,  was 
held  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate- street,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  three 
persons  upon  the  fund  from  a long  list  of  candi- 
dates ; Thomas  Grissell,  Esq.  F.S.A.  president  of 
the  institution,  in  the  chair. 

The  report,  which  was  highly  satisfactory,  stated 
that  there  are  now  on  the  funds  of  the  society  eight 
males  and  four  females,  making  with  those  elected 
yesterday  morning  ten  males  and  five  females. 
Owing  to  a recent  alteration  in  the  bye-laws,  the 
benefits  of  the  institution  are  extended  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  directors  are  empowered  to  appoint 
district  committees  for  carrying  out  the  necessary 
details.  The  first  branch  of  the  society  was  lately 
opened  at  Brighton,  and  is  making  satisfactory  pro- 
gress, the  project  having  been  received  with  great 
favour  by  the  large  builders  in  that  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  report  concluded  by  observ- 
ing that  the  expectations  formed  of  the  success  of 
the  institution  at  its  formation  had  been  fully  borne 
out  by  results,  and  the  directors  hoped  that  the 
public  would  come  forward  and  enable  them  to  still 
further  extend  its  benefits. 

The  Chairman  briefly  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
stated  that  since  the  last  election  an  alteration  had 
been  made  in  the  rules  of  the  society,  for  allowing 
the  votes  polled  by  unsuccessful  candidates  to  be 
carried  forward  to  their  account  until  they  should 
be  finally  successful.  He  concluded  by  urging  the 
claims  of  the  Institution  upon  the  benevolent  for 
support,  and  stated  that  he  hoped  the  public  would 
come  forward  and  enable  the  directors  to  further 
carry  out  their  philanthropic  endeavours  to  support 
their  poorer  brethren,  three  only  out  of  a list  of 
sixteen  candidates  Deing  tnat  day  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  George  Bird,  the  treasurer,  saw  Hiat  lie 
should  not  feel  satisfied  until  there  were  twenty 
persons  on  the  fund,  aud  hoped  that  funds  would 
speedily  come  in  for  that  purpose. 


his  introductory 


THE  ACANTHUS  AND  THE  BASKET. 
Balmy  the  air,  gentle  the  breeze. 

Wafting  the  perfume  out  of  the  trees  ; 

Sacred  the  place  where  Corinth’s  maid  sleeps. 
Blest  be  the  matron  that  over  her  weeps. 


“ Here,”  says  the  Basket,  “safe  she  shall  lie. 

So  fair  and  so  young — dear  me — I could  cry  !” 

The  Acanthus  from  under,  calls  out  with  a shout, 
“Do  you  think  I’m  content  to  be  smother’d  right 
out  ? 

“ Move,  if  you  please,  just  to  one  side 
Let  me  grow  up  in  the  height  of  my  pride.” 

The  Basket  mourn’d  for  the  gentle  maid, 

And  heard  not  a word  that  the  proud  plant  said. 
“You  won’t  ? Very  well — I make  a vow 
You  shan't  move  a step — recollect  now  1” 

Balmy  the  air,  gentle  the  breeze, 

Wafting  the  perfume  out  of  the  trees. 

Stealthily  creeping,  she  spreads  out  her  leaves. 

So  fragile,  so  pliant,  the  threads  are  she  weaves. 
Curving  them  over,  twining  them  round, 

The  Basket,  at  last,  finds  out  that  she’s  bound ! 
Pleased  with  its  work,  the  Acanthus  sticks  to. 

And  won’t  move  an  inch,  tho’  the  Basket  says  “ do.” 
“ Here  we  will  stay,  and  the  world  shall  admire 
What  you  urged  me  to  do,  in  a moment  of  ire.” 
Balmy  the  air,  gentle  the  breeze, 

Wafting  the  perfume  forth  from  the  leaves. 

Softly  the  Cyprus  waves,  as  if  weeping 
Over  the  place  where  the  maiden  is  sleeping. 


public.  As  be  says 
chapter, — 

“ When  I state  that  my  juvenile  associates  num- 
bered, among  others  not  unknown  to  fame,  such 
individuals  as  the  late  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  Lord  Truro,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 
that  years  of  my  middle  life  were  past  in  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  the  statesmen  of  the  day, 
such  as  Lord  Farnborough,  Huskisson,  Arbuthnot, 
Cooke,  and  still  later,  with  many  of  the  eminent 
characters  who  have  held  high  places  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country;  and  that,  both  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  later  periods  of  my  course,  I enjoyed 
the  friendship  and  unreserved  intimacy  of  George 
Canning,  and  the  regard  and  familiar  acquaintance 
of  almost  every  person  of  celebrity  in  the  land- 
political,  scientific,  artistic,  literary,  or  otherwise 
remarkable — it  may  not  be  too  much  to  predicate 
that  I have  a great  deal  to  communicate  worthy  of 
popular  and  even  national  acceptation.  Without 
presumption,  I can  truly  assert  that  my  stores  are 
very  considerable  both  in  variety  and  value,  and  I 
hope  to  make  a good  use  of  my  materials.” 

The  volume  now  published  fully  justifies 
the  anticipation,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
it  will  have  such  a sale  as  may  lead  the  author 
of  it  to  prosecute  his  task  vigorously  and  with 
good  heart.  He  will  find  sadness  in  the  retro- 
spect': as  Swain  sings, — 

“ The  days  gone  by — from  shore  to  shore 
Their  ever  lengthening  shadows  spread; 

On,  on,  'till  Time  shall  breathe  no  more. 

And  Earth  itself  be  with  the  dead  : 

Each  brief  unnoticed  minute  bears 
The  mandate  of  its  God  on  high ; 

And  death  and  silence  are  the  heirs 
Of  days  gone  by— of  days  gone  by.” 

He  has  found  it  so,  indeed,  already. 

“Where  are  they  (he  asks)  who  began  their 
hopeful  career  with  me  ? Where  are  they  ? Oh, 
how  few  have  threaded  the  trying  path,  and  are 
now  among  the  living  ! How  many  have  perished 
and  are  forgotten ; or,  at  most,  but  momen- 
tarily recalled  Dy  the  converse  of  old  friends,  who 
are  so  shortly  to  follow  them  into  a like  oblivion  ! 
No  need  have  I,  or  men  of  the  same  period  of  life, 
to  go,  like  Hervey,  among  the  tombs  for  medita- 
tions. Every  bustling  street  and  teeming  thorough- 
fare, every  home  visit  and  social  meeting,  every 
private  party  and  public  occasion,  utter  silent  voices 
which  speak  mournfully  of  the  absent,  and  trumpet- 
tongued  of  the  dead.  Friend  after  friend  has  de- 
parted, and  when  struck  by  misfortune,  by  trouble, 
by  sickness,  in  vain  do  we  look  around  for  the 
succour  that  relieved,  the  sympathy  that  supported, 
the  love  that  consoled  : all,  or  nearly  all,  are  gone, 
and  we  are  left  alone — alone  ! ” 


able  plan  of  the  Maison  Nationale  de  Sante,  at 
Charenton,  and  many  others. 

This  Revue  Generate  is  devoted  specially  to 
the  history,  theory,  and  practice  of  building. 
It  treats  particularly,  first,  of  the  architectural 
archaeology  of  all  times  and  countries;  secondly, 
aesthetic  and  scientific  researches  relating  to 
architecture ; thirdly,  the  different  applications 
of  the  art  of  building,  such  as  masonry,  car- 
pentry, decoration,  new  inventions,  sanitary 
arrangements;  and,  fourthly, industrial,  artistic, 
and  scientific  news,  competitions,  and  accounts 
of  public  works.  Each  part  is  profusely  illus- 
trated, and  the  cost  is  45  francs  per  annum. 
Nine  volumes  have  been  already  published, 
and  form  a worthy  monument  of  the  ability 
and  knowledge  of  their  editor,  M.  Daly. 


It  is  not  our  province  to  inquire  why  of 
three  ardent  intellectual  spirits  who  entered 
London  life  arm-in-arm,  and  for  a time  fought 
the  fight  together,  we  find  one,  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England,  Truro ; the  second, 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock ; 
and  the  third,  with  little  garnered  but  ex- 
periences and  memories,  writing  his  recollec- 
tions to  meet  necessities,  somewhat  too  press- 
ing. We  remember  only  the  kindly  expres- 
sions and  encouraging  comments,  in  younger 
life,  of  a generous  critic,  willing,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  say  the  good  word,  whenever  the 
good  word  could  be  said,  and  even  if  the 
volume  had  needed  an  excuse  from  us,  it 
would  have  found  it.  So  far,  however,  from 
this  being^the  case,  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  it  for  itself,  as  well  to  those  who 
do  not  know  the  author  as  to  those  who  do. 


flottccg  of  33oofc5. 


The  Autobiography  of  William  Jer dan,  M.R.S.L. 
with  his  Literary,  Political,  and  Social 
Retniniscences  and  Correspondence  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Vol.  I.  London:  Hall, 
Virtue,  and  Co.  1852. 

We  have  not  read  a more  interesting  volume 
than  this  for  a long  time ; — amusing  from  first 
to  last,  and  not  without  its  teachings.  For 
fifty  years  Mr.  Jerdan  has  been  in  the  world 
of  letters  : for  thirty-four  years  he  edited  the 
Literary  Gazette,  originated  by  himself  at  a 
time  when  there  was  no  similar  organ  in  the 
country  for  the  expression  of  literary  and 
artistic  criticism,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  he  was  connected  intimately  with  the 
men  of  most  note  and  eminence  before  the 


Revue  Generate  de  V Architecture  et  des  Tra- 
vaux  Publics;  a Journal  for  Architects, 
Archeeologists,  Engineers,  and  Contractors. 
Published  under  the  direction  of  M.  Caesar 
Daly  : Paris,  Rue  de  Furstemberg,  No.  4. 
Parts  I.  II.  III.  and  IV.  for  1852. 

The  present  parts  of  this  ably  conducted 
journal  contain  papers  on  Monastic  Architec- 
ture, by  M.  Albert  Lenoir ; on  the  Decoration 
of  Notre  Dame  for  the  recent  Te  Deum  ; on 
the  Origin  and  Developments  of  the  Art  of 
Building  in  France,  from  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Sixteenth  Century,  by 
M.  Viollet  Le  Due;  on  the  Ironwork  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  M.  Caesar  Daly;  and  other 
essays.  Amongst  the  engravings  will  be 
found,  besides  illustrations  of  these  papers, 
plans  and  views  of  the  Bibliotheque  Ste.  Gene- 
| vieve,  at  Paris ; plans  of  Paris  houses ; a valu- 


A BUDGET  OF  TRAVELS, 

And  an  interesting  one  it  is;  comprising, 
firstly,  “A  Journey  to  Nepaul,  with  the  Camp 
of  Jung  Bahadoor.  By  Lawrence  Oliphant, 
a son  of  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant,  C.B.  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon.  This  little  volume  is  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Murray.in  his  “ Railway  Reading. 

It  is  not  a reprint,  but  fresh  from  pen  and 
press.  Secondly,  follows,  “ Hue  s Travels  in 
Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  a condensed 
translation,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett,”  in  two 
parts  of  Messrs.  Longman’s  “Traveller’s 
Library  and  thirdly,  belonging  to  the  same 
library,  “African  Wanderings;  or  an  Expedi- 
tion from  Smnaar  to  Taka,  Basa,  and  Beni- 
Amer;  with  a particular  glance  at  the  Races 
of  Bel  lad  Sudan.  By  Ferdinand  Werne, 
author  of  ‘Expedition  in  Search  of  the  Sources 
of  the  White  Nile;’  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  J.  R.  Johnston.” 

Though  all  full  of  curious  and  entertaining- 
matter,  doubtless  the  interest  we  have  all  felt 
in  our  recent  visitor,  Jung  Bahadoor,  the  Ne- 
paiile.se  ambassador,  and  his  brothers,  will 
render  the  first  of  these  recent  issues  especially 
popular.  It  is  written  in  a lively  style, 

which  is  well  sustained  by  the  novelty  and 
interest  of  its  subject.  There  are  frequent 
notices  and  descriptions  of  buildings,  and  other 
architectural  details  in  its  pages,  and  from 
these  we  shall  glean  a sample  of  the  whole. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Nepaul  is  Patn ; the 
capital  of  the  present  day,  Katmandu,  being 
a comparatively  modern  city,  built  by  the 
Ghorkan  conquerors  of  the  Newars,  or  natives 
of  Nepaul.  In  speaking  of  the  fantastic  and 
singular  structures  in  Patn,  Mr.  Oliphant 
says  : — 

“Whence  the  designs  originated,  or  in  what 
other  part  of  the  known  world  anything  is  to  be 
seen  approaching  to  the  style  of  Newar  architecture, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conjecture.  Houses- 
built  of  horn  are  said  to  exist  at  Lassa  ; and  from 
Lassa,  I should  imagine,  came  the  designs  for  the 
temples  and  houses  of  Patn.  Time  has  mellowed 
their  bright  colours — if  they  were  ever  painted  at 
all  like  those  at  Katmandu — into  a sombre,  quiet 
grey.  The  Durbar,  a huge,  massive  building,  is 
absolutely  covered  with  black  wood-carving.  The 
care  displayed  in  its  execution  is  still  apparent 
through  the  mass  of  dust  and  cobwebs  which 
almost  conceal  it ; for  the  old  Durbar  of  Patn  is 
deserted.  The  residence  of  the  monarchs  who 
ruled  the  happy  valley  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  smiling  appearance  of  their  former  territory. 
It  alone  seems  to  have  gone  into  mourning  for  its 
former  occupants,  while  the  valley  seems  to  thrive 
as  well  under  the  rule  of  the  Ghorkas  as  it  did  under 
that  of  the  Newars.  The  Durbar  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, and  occupies  one  side  of  the  square,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stand  two  monoliths,  between  30" 
and  40  feet  high  : one  of  them  is  the  figure  of  an 
angel,  represented  in  all  respects  as  angels  usually 
are,  with  the  addition  of  a magnificent  gilt  tail : this, 
together  with  a pair  of  large  gilt  wings,  gave  it  a 
most  gorgeous  appearance.” 

The  Newars  appear  to  be  skilful  artizans 
“ The  bricks  of  Nepaul  are  deservedly  famed  : 
whether  the  virtue  lies  in  the  clay  of  which  they  are 
formed,  or  the  skill  with  which  they  are  made,  I 
do  not  know — most  probably  in  both.  The  Newars 
excel  also  in  bell-making  : it  is  the  trade  of  the 
land  : they  are  all  bellmakers  from  their  youth,  and 
proofs  of  their  skill  are  exhibited  hanging  at  the 
corners  of  pagodas,  swinging  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  surmounting  dagobas — in  fact,  the  device 
upon  a Nepaulese  banner  should  be  a bell.” 

Jung’s  palace,  amongst  others,  is  described  ; 
it  is  — 
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“A  large  white  building,  which  looks  as  if  a 
Chinaman  had  mixed  together  a Birmingham 
factory  and  an  Italian  villa,  every  now  and  then 
throwing  in  a strong  dash  of  the  style  of  his  own 
country  by  way  of  improvement.  It  is  three 
stories  high,  and  one  wing  is  devoted  to  the  six 
4 beautiful  missises  ' who  compose  the  female  part  of 
his  establishment.” 

On  his  return  from  Nepaul  by  Bombay,  the 
author  visited  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Agra,  Ellora, 
and  other  places  of  interest.  Of  Shah  Jehan’s 
tomb,  at  Agra,  he  says  : — 

“The  greatest  sight  which  Agra  affords  is  the 
far-famed  Taj  Mahal : situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  it  is  a conspicuous  object  from  every  quarter, 
and  is  as  beautiful  in  its  proportions  when  seen 
from  a distance  as  in  its  details  when  more  closely 
and  minutely  inspected  : an  unfailing  source  of 
gratification  to  the  beholder,  it  well  merits  repeated 
visits.  In  its  vastness,  in  its  costly  material,  in  its 
beautiful  proportion,  and  in  its  delicacy  of  detail, 
it  stands  a noble  monument  of  the  talent  which 
devised,  and  the  skill  which  executed  it.  It  is  said 
to  have  incessantly  occupied  20,000  men  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  three  million  pounds  sterling  were 
expended  upon  it.” 


fHtSccllanca. 

The  Skeleton  Building  System. — 
Our  readers  may  have  heard  of  that  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon,  the  skeleton-ship.  We 
begin  to  think  that  in  a few  years  Glasgow 
will,  in  some  respects,  be  a skeleton-city,  and 
that  it  will  ultimately  disappear  in  a gale  of 
wind,  or  tumble  into  a mass  of  ruins,  like 
Lisbon  in  1755.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mere  shell  of  a city  is  rising  around  us,  and 
that,  although  dressed  and  decked  out  in  all 
the  frippery  of  modern  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, many  of  the  new  houses  are  ricketty 
unsubstantial  fabrics,  in  which  it  would  be 
positively  dangerous  to  take  shelter  in  a storm. 
These  remarks  are  more  especially  applicable 
to  the  dwellings  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
different  parts  of  the  city  for  poorer  classes  of 
tenants.  Specimens  of  similar  ricketty  struc- 
tures, which,  although  erected  with  almost 
miraculous  rapidity,  are  old  enough  to  be 
taken  down  before  they  are  finished,  are  now 
rising  like  mushrooms  in  the  West  End.  This 
system  is  most  shameful,  and  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  productive  of  fatal  disasters.  The 
tumbling-down  season  will  come  at  last — we 
mav  venture  to  say  at  no  very  distant  period ; 
ana  then  we  shall  have  houses,  or  the  shells 
of  houses,  rattling  about  our  ears  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  only  question  of  that  day  will  be, 
which  house  or  which  street  goes  next?  What 
crescent  tumbled  last  night  ? How  many  poor 
people  were  buried  alive  in  their  kitchens  this 
morning?  Let  once  the  epidemic  or  falling, 
sickness  among  the  houses  commence,  and 
then  we  shall  have  Glasgow  melting  away  like 
snow  in  summer,  and  nothing  left  to  mark  its 
site,  except  the  cathedral,  the  college,  and  a 
few  other  solid  structures  many  centuries  old. 
As  for  some  of  the  steeples,  of  which  such  a 
plentiful  crop  has  sprung  up  in  particular 
directions  of  late,  they  will  be  all  blown  over 
in  a few  years,  like  the  timber  tabernacle  at 
Tarbet,  which  was  capsized  in  a storm  last 
winter. — Glasgow  Reformer’s  Gazette. 

Destruction  of  Old  Verulam. — Mr. 
Roach  Smith  has  brought  before  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  the  case  of  Old  Verulam,  the 
well-known  site  of  the  celebrated  Verulamium 
of  Roman  Britain.  It  appears  that  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  ground  has  been  bought 
by  a freehold  building  society,  and  is  already 
marked  out  for  excavations  for  houses.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  reproached  the  society  for  its 
apathy  in  past  times  on  such  occasions,  and 
referring  to  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
theatre  found  at  Old  Verulam  a few  years 
since,  expressed  a hope  that  the  present  Go- 
vernment might  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
question  of  preserving  the  ancient  national 
monuments,  which  were  daily  being  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  alleged  improvements.  The 
greatest  interest  is  attached  to  Old  Verulam, 
as  it  is  of  very  great  extent,  and  no  systematic 
researches  have  ever  been  made,  while  it  is 
well  known  the  ground  cannot  be  dug  into 
without  discovering  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers:  Con- 
versazione.— The  session  was  terminated 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  usual  conversa- 
zione, given  by  the  president,  Mr.  J.  M.  R?n- 
del.  In  the  reception  saloons  were  Landseer’s 
“ Random  Shot,”  Ward’s  picture  of  “James 
II.  reading  the  Despatch,”  Turner’s  “Blue 
Lights,”  and  other  pictures  by  Stanfield, 
Haghe,  Egg,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Phillip, 
Wehnert,  Lance,  Wood,  Crowley,  Rothwell, 
Niemann,  Kennedy,  Winterhalter,  Wilson,  and 
Carmichael.  Amongst  the  models  was  one 
shewing  the  anastatic  process  of  printing,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Glynn  and  Appel,  who  had 
recently  introduced  a method  of  preparing 
paper  by  the  addition  to  it,  while  still  in  a 
state  of  pulp,  of  an  insoluble  salt  of  copper, 
and  a peculiar  preparation  of  palm  oil,  so  that 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reproduce  any 
document,  it  became  fixed  to  the  plate,  and  no 
transfer  could  be  made.  Messrs.  Napier  and 
Son  exhibited  an  automaton  sovereign  weigh- 
ing machine,  which  differed  from  those  now  in 
use  at  the  bank  by  its  separating  the  coin  into 
three  classes,  the  too  light, — those  between 
certain  limits,  which  might  be  variable, — and 
the  too  heavy,  instead  of  simply  into  the  light 
and  the  full.  Mr.  Appolds’  arrangement  for 
shewing  water  below  20  degrees  without 
freezing,  excited  attention.  Mr.  Goddard  (of 
Ipswich)  explained  a gas  cooking-stove,  and 
an  asbestos  fire,  in  lieu  of  that  formerly  pro- 
duced by  platinum. 

Cast-Iron  Carriageways. — In  noticing 
some  experiments  at  Glasgow,  we  lately  called 
attention  to  the  risk  of  slipperiness  on  a little 
tear  and  wear  in  the  cast-iron  paving  proposed 
for  carriage  roads.  The  same  fear  we  perceive 
has  led  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  acting  on 
a report  from  their  surveyor,  Mr.  Haywood, 
to  refuse  permission  to  Messrs.  Kean  and  Co. 
to  lay  down  such  paving  at  their  own  expense 
in  some  leading  thoroughfare  in  the  City.  The 
practicability  of  such  paving  when  new  de- 
pends on  its  cross  grooving,  and  so  long  as 
that  lasts  the  way  is  said  to  be  safe,  as  well  as 
free  from  much  noise;  but  notwithstanding 
favourable  reports  from  Glasgow,  Mr.  Hay- 
wood states  that  he  cannot  divest  himself  of 
the  belief  that  the  paving  must  be  more  slip- 
pery than  stone  paving.  “ It  is  quite  evident,” 
he  remarks,  “ that  whatever  foot-hold  is  ob- 
tained, must  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the 
grooving.  Upon  the  grooving  the  whole 
safety  of  the  traffic  depends.  Should  this  be 
effectual  when  new,  it  is  only  a question  of 
time  before  it  must  become  insufficient;  but 
what  time  and  amount  of  traffic  it  will  take  to 
destroy  this  security,  involves  the  question  of 
the  durability  of  the  paving,  and  the  durability 
is  the  real  question  of  its  cost,  points  yet 
undetermined,  and  only  to  be  determined  by 
trial.  From  observations  I have  made  of  the 
effect  of  the  traffic  upon  the  gully  gratings,  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  cast-iron  will  not  be 
found  to  possess  that  durability  beneath  a 
heavy  traffic  which  most  persons  seem  to  ex- 
pect from  it.”  Were  it  possible,  by  recasting, 
to  keep  up  the  freshness  of  the  grooving  at  a 
moderate  cost,  diminution  of  noise  and  other 
advantages  might  render  such  paving  a prac- 
ticable substitute  in  the  metropolis  for  wood- 
paving, but  this  seems  to  be  a very  doubtful 
question. 

Sale  of  Marshal  Soult’s  Pictures. 
— This  sale  has  greatly  excited  the  artistical 
public  in  Paris,  and  has  surprised  them  as 
well  by  the  small  prices  brought  by  some 
excellent  pictures  as  by  the  enormous  sum 
given  for  “ The  Conception,”  by  Murillo, 
which  was  no  less  than  23,440 1.  It  was  pur- 
chased for  the  Louvre.  Two  other  Murillos, 
one,  “ St.  Peter  in  Prison,”  and  the  other, 
“ Jesus  and  John,  children,”  were  purchased 
by  M.  Thurneyssen,  the  banker,  for  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  price  of  the  former  being 
6,040/.  and  of  the  latter  2,520 Z.  “ The  Christ 
carrying  his  Cross,”  of  Sebastian  del  Piombo, 
was  also  purchased  by  the  same  gentleman 
for  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  for  1,640/.  The 
“ Mater  Dolorosa,”  (Murillo),  brought  424/. 
“ The  Miracle  of  the  Diego  ” (by  the  same), 
3,420/.  “ The  Flight  into  Egypt  ” (by  the 

same),  2,040/.  The  “ Via  de  los  Dolores  ” 
(Morales),  960/. 


Unstamped  Agreements  for  Tenan- 
cies.— Birmingham  County  Court. — Blood  v. 
Kimberley. — This  action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover 9/.  10s.  as  for  a half-year’s  rent  of  pre- 
mises in  Newhall-street,  let  by  Mr.  Blood  to 
Mr.  Kimberley.  The  letting  was  by  an  instru- 
ment running  in  the  usual  terms  in  many 
similar  cases,  and  signed  by  the  parties,  viz. 
“ Plaintiff  agrees  to  let,  and  defendant  to  take 
the  premises  in  Newhall-street,  at  the  yearly 
rental  of  19/.”  On  this,  Mr.  Brown,  for  de- 
fendant, without  going  into  the  merits,  at 
once  objected  to  its  reception,  and  contended 
that  although  in  form  “an  agreement,”  it  was 
in  reality  a lease.  Consequently  before  it 
could  be  received  in  evidence  it  must  have  the 
proper  stamp  impressed  upon  it.  Mr.  Brown 
supported  this  view  by  quoting  the  several 
statutes  referring  to  the  point.  Mr.  Hall,  for 
the  plaintiff,  was  not  prepared  to  negative  the 
proposition  thus  advanced,  and  the  learned 
judge  taking  the  same  view  of  the  law  as  pro- 
pounded in  Mr.  Brown’s  argument,  and  cha- 
racterising the  question  raised  as  one  of  very 
great  importance,  directed  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  nonsuited,  and  on  application  also 
allowed  costs. — Birmingham  Journal. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress.  — A 
submarine  telegraph  between  Holland  and 
England  is  projected.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment have  granted  to  Mr.  A.  Ruyssenaers  a 
concession  for  its  establishment.  Mr.  Ruys- 
senaers is  now  engaged  in  forming  in  London 
a company  for  carrying  it  out.  This  line  would 
render  our  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
Continent  independent  of  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian lines  (which  war,  or  other  contingencies, 
may  any  day  close  against  us).  The  Dutch 
and  Prussian  Governments  take  a lively  interest 
in  its  success.  The  business  of  the  French  and 
English  submarine  line  is  said  to  be  so  in- 
creasing, that  it  is  proposed  to  have,  in  all, 
between  this  country  and  the  Continent,  exclu- 
sive of  the  Holland  line,  sixteen  lines  of  wire  at 
work.  As  the  lines  multiply,  might  they  not 
be  made  of  a less  ponderous  and  expensive 
description,  even  though  less  durable  ? The 
temporary  damage  of  one  or  two  merely  out  of 
a considerable  number,  would  be  little  or  no 
public  inconvenience,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  convenience  of  the  public  would  be  greatly 
promoted,  and  capital  saved  by  multiplying 
cheap  lines. 

A Plate-glass  Window  Assurance 
Company  has  been  established.  In  their 
explanation  the  promoters  of  the  plan  state 
that — “ Its  object  is  the  security  of  the  owners 
of  plate-glass  windows  from  any  of  various 
risks,  and  of  which  the  following  may  be  re- 
capitulated, viz.,  carelessness  of  servants, 
opening  and  closing  of  shop  fronts,  cleansing 
of  windows,  explosion  from  gas,  settlements 
of  buildings  and  shop  facias,  the  crowded 
6tate  of  the  various  thoroughfares,  the  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  malice,  and  also,  no  un- 
common circumstance  where  roads  are 
macadamized,  from  accidents  arising  from  the 
casting  of  stones  from  the  feet  of  horses  when 
going  at  great  speed.”  Such  a company  we 
suspect  will,  for  one  thing  at  least,  literally 
afford  a premium  on  carelessness,  both  of 
servants  and  of  masters. 

Mr.  Fairdairn,  F.R.S.  — The  National 
Institute  of  France  have  elected  Mr.  William 
Fairbairn,  C.E.  of  Manchester,  a member  of 
the  Institute. 

Road  Making. — Tenders  sent  in  for 
making  roads  and  drains  to  the  Fairoak  Estate 
the  property  of  the  Newport,  Monmouthshire, 
Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr.  R.  G.  Thomas 
engineer. 

George  Seaborn,  Chepstow  ^2,730  1 5 

Benjamin  Farmer,  Newport  2,588  11  8 

Morgan  and  Marsh,  ditto  2,455  17  0 

Thomas  Richards,  ditto  2,232  0 0 

James  and  Hardie,  ditto  (accepted)  1,985  0 0 

j Road  Making. — Tenders  for  making 
roads,  and  doing  the  required  works  at  Beer- 
hacket  Enclosure,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
Quantity  given. 


England,  Bradford  

£476 

15 

0 

Lansdale,  Marston  

4 ;5 

13 

O 

Vincent,  Thornford 

366 

15 

41 

Green  and  Penny,  Sherborne 

346 

1 

0 

Lonsdale,  West  Camel  .... 

325 

11 

0 

Fish,  Sturminster 

190 

2 

4 
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Gas  Lighting — Cost  of  Coal  in  Lon- 
don and  Manchester— With  reference  to 
some  recent  remarks  on  the  “ Profits  of  Gas, 
at  Manchester,”  a Manchester  correspondent 
says  I have  just  noticed  the  remarks  in 
the  Builder,  on  the  Manchester  Corporation 
Gas  Works,  and  think  it  as  well  to  state,  for 
your  information,  the  facts  of  the  case.  That 
Wigan  cannel  costs  in  London  20s.  per  ton, 
and  that  the  coke  it  produces  is  worth  5s.  per 
ton  may  be  perfectly  correct,  but  Wigan  can- 
nel is  not  the  material  used  generally  for 
making  gas  in  London,  but  Newcastle  coal, 
which  I believe  can  be  bought  at  13s.  per  ton, 
and  the  coke  it  produces  sold  for  10s.  or  11s. 
per  ton.  The  Wigan  cannel  is  only  used  in 
small  quantities  by  the  London  Gas  Compa- 
nies, for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  their  gas,  otherwise  they  would  not  use  so 
expensive  a material.  The  gas  produced  from 
Wigan  cannel  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  higher 
in  illuminating  power  than  Newcastle  coal  gas, 
and  hence  its  value  in  London.  Now,  if  the 
price  of  gas  in  London  is  4s.  for  1,000  cubic 
feet,  and  in  Manchester  5s.,  and  the  latter 
gives,  say  50  per  cent,  more  light,  it  will  cost 
6s.  for  the  same  quantity  of  light  in  London 
as  in  Manchester  can  be  got  for  5s.  This  is  the 
correct  view  of  the  case.  It  is  true,  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian , of  April  10th,  the  word 
‘ cannel  ’ alone  is  used,  but  I should  think 
this  is  a misprint,  or  perhaps  the  mistake  was 
made  by  using  the  term  “ cannel”  in  place  of 
‘coal.’”  He  thinks  that  our  previous  corre- 
spondent, who  stated  “ facts”  in  reply  to,  and 
in  correction  of,  our  first  paragraph  on  this 
head,  “ does  not  know  the  subject  he  writes 
about.” 

Spinning  Mills  in  Ireland. — An  Irish 
correspondent  sends  us  an  account  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stoni  of  the  Erne 
Flax-spinning  Mills,  near  Ballyshannon,  the 
property  of  Mr.  King,  late  of  Manchester, 
with  a request  that  as  we  are  bringing  unfor- 
tunate Ireland  before  the  building  public,  we 
will  note  the  occurrence  of  a circumstance  of 
so  much  interest.  The  building  in  question 
will  be  of  considerable  dimensions,  and  will  be 
fitted  up  with  machinery,  impelled  by  one  of 
Thomson’s  vortex  waterwheels  of  about  150 
horse  power.  The  plans,  &c.  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Paul  M'Henry,  of  Belfast,  civil 
engineer,  who,  by  the  way,  is  about  to  intro- 
duce a mode  of  fire-proofing  with  malleable 
iron,  and  a peculiar  form  of  hollow  brick, 
avoiding  cast-iron,  excepting  for  columns. 

Metropolitan  Water  Supply  Com- 
mittee.— The  committee  after  having  heard 
the  general  evidence  on  the  New  River  (Im- 
provement of  Supply)  Bill,  the  New  River  and 
East  London  Bill,  the  East  London  Amend- 
ment Bill,  and  the  River  Lee  Trust  Bill,  were 
of  opinion  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
river  Lee  and  its  tributaries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hertford  and  Ware  for  a supply  of 
water  to  the  northern  and  eastern  districts  of 
the  metropolis.  They  were  therefore  dissatis- 
fied with  all  the  four  Bills  before  them,  and 
disposed  to  stop  proceedings,  in  the  hope  that 
the  parties  interested  in  the  various  schemes 
might  come  to  some  arrangement  for  a proper 
supply.  The  committee  then  proceeded  to 
consider  the  Bill  of  the  River  Wandle  Water 
and  Sewerage  Company. 

Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries. — A 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  their  hall, 
in  George- street,  Edinburgh,  on  Monday  week, 
Mr.  R.  Chambers  in  the  chair.  Donations 
from  the  Treasury  were  presented.  A paper, 
by  Mr.  \V.  F.  Skene,  on  some  ancient  Gaelic 
inscriptions  on  Scottish  monuments,  was  then 
read.  A communication  by  Dr.  D.  Wilson, 
on  the  history  and  architectural  features  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Cold- 
ingham,  was  also  laid  before  the  meeting,  with 
illustrative  drawings,  &c.  recently  executed 
by  Mr.  P.  Hamilton,  architect,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  pro-\~scd  certain  restorations  of  the 
building.  Atientior  was  called  to  the  Con- 
gress t the  '*i ch^ological  Institute  at  New- 
castle, on  ihe  20th  of  June. 

Emigration  of  Engineers.— The  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Operatives  are  now  endea- 
vouring to  procure  funds  to  enable  their  unem- 
ployed members  to  emigrate  with  their  families. 


London  Necropolis  and  National 
Mausoleum  Bill— This  Bill  hifB  been  read 
a third  time  and  passed. 

The  Exhibition  Building— The  Com- 
mittee for  the  preservation  of  the  structure  on 
its  present  site,  having  failed  in  its  efforts,  has 
formally  dissolved  itself,  discharging  all  its 
liabilities,  and  presenting  its  honorary  secre- 
taries with  an  acknowledgment  of  their  services 
in  the  substantiaTshape  of  fifty  guineas  each. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Wood  Street, 
in  the  City,  has  been  considerably  injured  by 
the  opening  of  the  ground  for  sewers.  Its 
walls  have  been  shored  up,  and  an  architect 
called  in  to  examine  and  advise.  Where  does 
the  blame  rest  ? The  church  was  built  from 
the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1675. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Quotations  are  said 
to  be  “ creeping  up  a little  towards  the  nominal 
prices,’’  and  hopes  of  “ a move  in  the  right 
direction”  are  being  entertained  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  by  the  advocates  of  higher  prices. 
Orders  for  rails  from  India,  America,  and  the 
Continent,  appear  to  have  given  some  increased 
employment  in  the  meantime  to  the  furnaces. 

Derby. — In  a report  to  the  Derby  council, 
Mr.  H.  I.  Stevens  offers  a series  of  suggestions 
with  reference  to  a scheme  for  certain  enlarge- 
ments and  alterations  of  the  markets,  erection 
! of  baths  and  washhouses,  and  other  improve- 
j ments  in  the  appropriation  of  corporation  pro- 
perty.  The  object  of  the  report  is  to  induce 
I the  corporation  to  act  on  a comprehensive 
j plan  in  carrying  out  minor  improvements,  to 
however  small  or  partial  an  extent.  The 
scheme  in  question,  as  a whole,  also  comprises 
the  formation  of  new  streets,  bridges,  and  rail- 
way connections. 


TENDERS 

For  the  New  Market  House,  Swindou.  Mr.  S.  Sago, 
architect. 

Frampton  £1,240  0 0 

Barrett  1,218  7 0 

Phillips  1,195  0 0 

Major  1,185  0 0 

For  now  brewery,  Dublin.  Mr.  Robt.  Davison,  London’ 
architect.  Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon,  of 
Dublin,  architect. 

Cockburn  £8,650  0 0 

Roberts  6,000  0 0 

Kos  borough  6,250  0 0 

Butler 5,950  0 0 

Murphy  5,900  0 0 

Barker  6,800  0 0 

Connolly 6,706  0 0 

Williams 5,465  0 0 

Doolin 6,300  0 0 

Beardwooil  (accepted)  5,100  0 0 

Farrell 6,030  0 0 

The  above  does  not  include  plant,  but  simply  for  the 
brewery  and  storehouse ; the  former  covoring  an  area  of 
6,332  feet,  and  the  latter  3,200  feet.  The  external  work  i3 
to  be  rubble  masonry,  with  granite  string  courses,  door- 
jambs, window  mullions,  &c.;  rusticated  quoins  and  largo 
gateway  of  the  same  material. 

Received  on  the  10th  May  for  the  erection  of  the  St. 
Pancrns  Almshouses.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  architect. 
Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Roberts,  ofNorwich. 

Extra  for  red- 
brick facing  of 
north  front. 
...  £ 0 0 0 
...  105  0 0 
...  151  0 0 
...  80  0 0 
...  130  0 0 
...  120  9 6 
...  0 0 0 
...  80  0 0 
...  149  10  0 
...  90  0 0 

0 0 0 

...  76  0 0 

...  60  16  0 


Macey  and  Son  

Ward 

Patience  

Locke  and  Nesham  

Wood  (Gravesend)  

II . W . Cooper 

Mildwater 

Reading 

Thompson  and  Crosswell 

Rowland  and  Evans  

Rudkin  

Hopkins  and  Roberts 

(accepted)  

Jones 


£6,797  0 

6.090  0 
6,321  0 
5,728  0 
6,097  0 
5,669  0 
6,479  0 
5,359  10 
5,313  0 
5,200  0 

5.090  0 

4,995  0 
4,490  17 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“R.  M.,”  “J.  Y.”  (thanks),  “E.  C.  P.”  (thanks), 
“T.  N.,"  “R.  B. ,”  "J.  T.,”  “W.  I.,’’  “C.  & Co.,” 
“J.B.,”  “C.  C.,"  “ J.  G.”  “R.  F.  H.”  t“G.  H.  S. ,” 
" G.  W.  R.,”  “ J.  C.  P.”  (depends  on  locality  : he  should 
consult  his  architect),  “A.  B.”  (rough  mortar  laid  upon 
sound  boarding  placed  between  the  joists  of  the  ceiling 
above,  called  pugging,  will  lessen  the  annoyance),  “ Mem- 
ber of  the  Sewering  Committee,”  “J.  W.,”  “E.  H.” 
(under  our  mark),  “M.”  (ditto),  “W.  M.  Sevenoaks  ” 
(battening  with  canvas  is  expensive  and  liable  to  injury: 
use  hollow  bricks),  “R.  H.”  (we  wait  for  diagram), 
“ W.  M.”  Lambeth,  “ H.  L.,”  “J.  R.  W.,"  “G.  W.,” 
“ C.  R.  9.,”  “B.  G.,”  “Riga,”  “A  Pimlico  Brick,” 
“T.  B.  9.,”  “J.  C.”  “R.  L.  S.,”  “W.  P.”  “C.  G.” 
“W.  P.  G.,”  “A  Short  Fellow,”  “ G.  H.  S.”  (drawing 
shall  be  returned  when  done  with),  “J.  B.”  St.  Pancras, 
“J.  W.  P.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMSlffTS. 


10  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
rpHE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

JL  having  taken  Premises  well  situate!  and  adopted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  as  Publishers, 
they  eau  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION.— 

ItJL  W.  TITE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  President. 

A PUBLIC  DINNER,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  Insti- 
tution. will  be  held  on  THURSDAY,  JUNE  17th,  at  the  FREE- 
MASONS’ " " ' ~ 


Alderman 

Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P. 
W.  Freeman,  esq.  Treasurer 
John  Foot,  esq. 


......  .a,  esq.  F.R.S. 

Chns.  Lushiugton,  esq.  M.P. 

P.  Mac  Dowell,  esq.  R.  A. 
Sidney  Smirke,  esq. 

C.  H.  Smith,  esq. 

Sir  John  Villiers  Shelley,  bart. 
Thos.  Wakley,  esq.  M.P. 


ACTING  STEWARDS. 

John  Carlile  I Wm.  Eostcrbrook  I Wm.  Leach 

JohnCroker  W.  J.  Gilbert  G.  8an*om 

William  Dix  | Wm.  Ilannam  I G.  E.  Thompson. 

Further  particulars,  and  an  enlarged  list  of  stewards,  will 
be  announced  in  future  advertisements.  The  committee  meet 
on  Wednesday  evenings,  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock,  at  Ilawk- 
stone  Hall,  Waterloo-road,  where  every  information  may  be 
obtained;  or  of  Ihe  Secretary,  at  his  residence,  1.  Johnson-street, 
Westminster.  JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary: 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a PARTNER  to  take  the  principal 

management  of  the  business,  or  to  DISPOSE  of  the 
BUSINESS,  which  has  a first-rate  connection.— For  particulars 
apply  to  ROBERTSON  and  CO.  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London-bridgc. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 

business  in  the  trade  of  TIMBER  MERCHANT  and 
BUILDER.— A gentleman,  having  from  2,0001.  to  3,0002.  to  invest, 
either  immediately  or  in  a few  months,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  connection,  with  the  experience  and 
local  knowledge  possessed  by  the  advertiser,  who  has,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  late  partner,  sncces.-fully  carried  on  the  business  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  upon  premises  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  being  immediately  contiguous  to  two  railways,  a branch 
from  one  of  winch  running  into  the  workshops.  The  above  affords 
a favourable  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital,  with  every 
prospect  of  a large  return.— For  further  particulars,  address  (with 
real  name)  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.  at  George  Bower’s,  esq. 
solioitor,  G,  Tokenhousc-yard. 


A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  in  one  of 

A the  principal  towns  in  (Lancashire,  who  has  been  in  the  pro- 
fession nearly  twenty  years,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a clever 
business  PARTNER— Address  M.  A.  B.  Office  of  "The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


PUPIL  WANTED.— The  Surveyor  to  one  of  the 

JL  Local  Boards  of  Health  in  llie  Provinces  has  a VACANCY  in 
his  Office  for  a respectable  Youth  as  a Pupil.  Premium  1002. — 
Address  F.  K.  G.  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden.  


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT  in  good  practice  has  a 

- V VACANCY  for  a geutlemauly  Youth  ns  PU  PIL.— Address, 
M.  I.  B.  A.  Messrs.  Brown  and  King's,  Wholesale  Stationers, 
233,  Upper  Thames-street,  London. 


AN  ARCHITECT  requires  an  efficient 

Jjl  ASSISTANT,  in  his  office.— Applicants  to  direct  to  H.  C. 
Messrs.  Barker  and  White’s.  New3  Agents,  Fleet-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N ARCHITECT  in  the  Country  is  in  immediate 

El.  want  of  a first-rate  dear  aud  rapid  DRAUGHTSMAN  ; 
he  must  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  perspective,  well  acquainted  with 
details  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  a good  hand  for  sketching  in 
foliage  and  foreground,  and  be  an  artistic  colonrist.— Address, 
stating  terms  (which  must  be  moderate),  references,  Ac.  to 
ARC11ITECTUS, Office  of  "The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  Ac. 
WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Three-branch 
» “ hand,  a PERMANENT  SITUATION  in  theabovc  business. 
Age,  23.— Direct,  A,  Y.  14,  Great  George-street,  Bermondsey. 


TO  EXPERIENCED  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

WANTED,  several  experienced  ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAUGHTSMEN.  — Apply  at  Mr.  WE  ALE’S 
Architectural  Library,  No.  53,  High  llolborn. 

TO  COMMISSION  TRAVELLERS. 

WANTED,  » town  TRAVELLER,  well 

» » acquainted  with  Builders.  Painters,  Ac.  to  Sell  Articles  in 
good  demand.— Apply  to  PHILIP  HARE  A CO.  36,  Mark-lane. 


WANTED,  in  the  Offices  of  a SURVEYOR,  of 

’ ’ extensive  practice,  a YOUNG  PERSON,  who  is  capable  of 
rendering  efficient  assistance  in  the  usual  routine  of  a Surveyor’s 
business.  References  required.  Address,  X Y.  Z.  Office  of  "The 
Builder,"  1.  York-street,  Covcut-gardeu. 


TO  JOINERS  AND  MASONS. 

WANTED  immediately,  several  first-rate 
JOINERS,  ns  BENCH  HANDS.  Also,  an  experienced 
MASON,  to  take  the  management  of  that  branch  of  the  Trade. 
—For  further  particulars,  address  A.  Z.  X.  Office  of  “ The  Builder," 
1,  York  street,  Cjvcnt-gardcn. 


TO  ACCOUNTANTS. 

WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  in  a Provincial 

Town,  a CLERK  (Age,  from  25  to  33),  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  entire  charge  of  the  Book-i  and  Aooounts; 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  a Railway  Contractor,  preferred. 
—Letters,  stating  Age.  References,  Salary  expected,  to  be  addressed 
to  J.  B.,  Miller  and  Field’s,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

~\\f  ANTED,  in  the  Country,  by  an  Architect  and 

» » Engineer,  an  ASSISTANT.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  Surveying  and  Levelling,  and  competent  to  make  Finished 
and  Working  Drawings  and  Estimates,  and  to  the  general  routine 
of  an  architect’s  office.— Applicants,  stating  age  and  references, 
with  the  salary  required,  to  address  A.  B.,  Post-office.  Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 


WANTED,  immediately,  a first-rate  practical 

CLERK,  byan  Architectinalnrgc  provincial  town.  He  must 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  construction,  mechanical 
manipulation  of  iron,  wood,  and  stone  works,  and  superintending 
the  execution  of  buildings;  very  rapid  in  getting  out  working  ana 
detail  drawings,  quantities,  admeasurements,  and  calculations 
(this  being  an  essential  requisite),  and  extremely  active  mid  busi- 
ness-like, as  he  will  be  required  to  superintend  the  office.  A know- 
ledge of  land-surveying  is  also  desirable.  None  need  apply  who 
have  not  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years’  practical  experience. 
Salary  allowed,  two-and-a-half  guineas  per  week.  Every  letter  to 
be  accompanied  with  unexceptionable  references,  addressed, 
T.  R.  b.  Office  of  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a SITUATION 

v»  as  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS,  or  to  take  charge  of 
a Building  iu  Town  or  Country.  Good  references  can  be  given. 
—Address,  Y.  J.  at  Sir.  Barnes’s,  47,  Upper  Marsli,  I.ambctb. 


TO  BUILHEKS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  Has 

no  objection  to  fill  up  his  time  in  glazing.  Ac.  if  required. 
Reference  cun  be  given  os  to  ability,  A c.  if  necessary.— Address 
IV.  A.  17,Ryder’s-court,  Leicester-square,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PAINTERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a constant 
ENGAGEMENT  as  Graincr.  Gilder.  Puperhanger,  Painter, 
Ac.  and  to  make  himself  generally  useful.— Address,  R.  C.  S.  T. 
6,  Hanover-street.  Han^vcr-square.  N.B.  Measuring  nnd  making 
out  estimates  understood. 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  PAINTERS.Ac. 

V717'ANTED,  by  a respectable  young  Man,  aged  27, 

VV  a SITUATION  os  WRITER,  PAPER-HANGER,  and 
PAINTER.  Is  competent  to  take  measurements,  aud  estimate 
Painters'  Works.— Address,  prepaid,  to  S.  B.  8,  Tottenham-grove, 
Kingsland. 


ENGINEER. 

WANTS  a SITUATION,  a Practical  Man,  as 

>1  SUPERINTENDENT  or  FOREMAN  in  an  Engineering 
Establishment,  or  as  ENGINEER  in  a Manufacturing  Establish- 
ment.—Address  ENGINEER,  10,  Chenies-street,  Bedford-square. 


A N experienced  Builder’s  Clerk  and  Bookkeeper 
-Ti.  having  just  left  his  present  situation,  an  extensive  firm,  to 
■whom  he  is  allowed  to  refer,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
Is  fully  qualified  in  every  respect  to  take  the  entire  management  of 
the  office,  if  required.— Address  F.  B.  Office  of  “The  Builder,’’ 1, 
York-street,  Covcnt- garden. 


rpO  BUILDERS  requiring  a FOREMAN  and 

J-  CLERK.  Has  held  a similar  situation,  can  work  at  the 


place,  Porset-street,  Ball’s  pond,  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  Eight  Years’  Experience  in 

the  Profession,  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  of  a 
permanent  character,  ns  Draughtsman,  or  otherwise.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  prepare  fair,  working,  detail,  perspective,  and  com- 

Kdtiou  Drawings,  and  is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  routine  of  both 
ndon  and  country  offices.  Unobjectionable  references  and  testi- 
monials, and  specimens  of  ability. —Address,  H.  A.  E.  St.  Pancras- 
vale,  Havcrstock-hilL— N.B.  Can  measure  up  work,  or  take  out 
quantities,  if  required. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  LARGE  BUILDERS. 

A PRACTICAL  and  experienced  CLERK  of 

WORKS  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  that  capacity,  or 
as  FOREMAN  to  a large  building  firm.  The  Advertiser  is  well 
qualified,  and  can  furnish  the  highest  testimonials.  Locality  no 
object. — Address  A.  B.  22,  Fendall-street,  Bermondsey,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A PRACTICAL  steady  Man,  by  trade  a Car- 
penter, aged  Thirty-six  years,  wishes  for  a SITUATION 
as  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  any  place  of  trust, 
where  he  could  moke  himself  useful  to  his  employer-.  Wages  not 
so  much  an  object  as  a comfortable  place,  but  not  afraid  of 
work.— Address  A.  B.  No.  8.  Violet-liill,  St.  Johu’s-wood. 


■A  MENT,  with  either  of  the  above  ; he  is  a good  Draughtsman, 
and  well  practised  in  Ornamental  Designing,  Ac. ; would  he  useful 
in  a Builder’s  Office,  as  he  is  willing  to  undertake  any  duty  that 
may  devolve  on  him.  Permanent  employment  being  his  object, 
II.  a week  would  suit  him  to  begin  with.  Satisfactory  references 
given.— Address  to  A.  B.  43,  Alfred-strcet,  River-terrace,  City-road 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MASONS. 

A PERSON,  whose  father  was  for  several  years  a 

builder  in  London,  is  desirous  of  receiving  an  appointment 
ns  TIMEKEEPER,  CLERK,  or  in  any  like  capacity  in  either  of 
the  above  businesses.  He  is  twenty -Beven  years  of  age.  writes  a 
good  hand,  is  a good  arithmotician,  aud  lias  a practical  knowledge 
of  masonry.  Testimonials  aud  references  as  to  character.  Ac.  of 
the  mo;t  satisfactory  kind.  A bouus  of  21.  will  be  given  to  any 
person  procuring,  immediately,  a permanent  situation  for  the 
advertiser. — Address,  pre-paid,  to  A.  B.  Eden  Grove  House,  Hol- 
loway, Middlesex. 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS  ; also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  4c.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tingo  so  much  approved  by  architects,  enu  now  be  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington-crescent, 
Newington  Butts. 


MEDAL  granted  to 
J.  WARNER  AND  SONS, 
BELL  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS, 

who  are  prepared  to  contract  for 
the  supply  of 
CHURCH  BELLS 
of  any  weight  or  key,  singly  or 
in  peals,  of  superior  tone.  Peals 
augmented,  cracked  bells  recast, 
rehung,  Ac. 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS, 

Clock,  House,  Ship.  Cattle,  and 
every  other  description  of  Bells 
kept  in  stock. 

Old  Bells  token  in  exchange. 


AN  excellent  Three- Horse  STEAM-ENGINE 

JT\-  TO  BE  BOLD,  quite  perfect,  and  now  in  full  work.— Can 
be  seen  on  the  premises  of  Jlessrs.  WILKINSON,  HEYWOOD,  A 
CO.  Varnish  and  Colour-works,  Battle-bridge. 


TWENTY-HORSE  POWER  PORTABLE 

JL  STEAM-ENGINE  tor  SALE,  mounted  on  Wheels,  with 
Iron  Chimney.  Ac.,  ready  tor  immediate  work.  Several  large 
Pumps  ; a portable  Engine  of  eight,  ten,  twelve-horse  power,  and 
several  stationary  Engines  and  Boilers,  of  various  powers.  Saw 
Mills,  to  cut  timber,  planks,  deals,  with  vertical  saws ; Circular 
Saw  Tables,  and  other  Machinery,  Engines  aud  Pumps  to  be 
Let  on  Hire.— Apply  to  Messrs.  MEDWIN  and  HALL,  Engineers, 
02,  Blackfriars-road,  where  the  above  may  be  seen.— A Mortar 
Mill  and  Steam  Engine  (by  Gough,  Manchester)  connected,,  for 
Sale. 


TO  STEAM  TURNERS  AND  SAWYERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  upon  most  advantageous 

J-  terms,  very  superior  MACHINERY  and  FITTINGS,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  an  extensive  Trade  in  the  above  Business, 
ereoted  at  a considerable  cost,  comprising  a Twelve-horse  and  a 
Six-horse  high-pressure  Beam  Engine  and  Boilers,  three  large 
Gnndmg-Stones,  expensive  Busk-cutting  Machine,  four  Veneer 
and  Saw  Benches,  three  Lathes,  and  all  the  shafting  and  gearing 
attached.  The  premises,  immediate  possession  of  which  wUl  be 
given,  are  situate  in  a neighbourhood  where  any  amount  of  super- 
fluous power  can  be  always  let  out ; or  if  a suitable  ofler  were 
made,  the  whole  might  be  removed.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  Mr.  J.  CUTTEN,  21,  Coicman-street,  City. 


lfi\TFY  T<9  nnrGD*ERK  A1jD  0Tn f ! "iVT  J-  COLLINGS,  begs  to  call  the  attention 

MONEY.  2,000/.  to  be  advanced  111  one  or  two  1VJ.#  of  Builders  and  others  to  tile  following  list  of  Pla  ta,  where 
±.-L  bums  on  Houses  of  the  third  rate  in  London,  or  the  vici- | he  has  eligible  Plots  of  Building  Land  tor  Salt.  Norwood.  Kina- 


SALES  BY  AUCTION. 

TO  IRONMONGERS,  MERCHANTS,  AND  OTHERS.— By 

"YTESSRS.  FULLER  and  HORSEY,  at  the 

-fl  WAREHOUSE.  SARACEN’S  HEAD-YARD, ALDGATE.  I 
on  THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  nt  Twelve,  in  Lots,  1.400  Dozen  j 
SPRING  BALANCES,  to  weigh  from  j lb.  to  24  lbs.  nnd  from  2 oz.  I 
to  on  lbs.  with  scales  and  Im-jk-',  manufactured  by  an  eminent  iirin 
iu  New  York,  constructed  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  the  best  | 
materials.  The  present  is  the  first  consignment  to  this  country, 
and  thegcneral  utility  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  will  command  j 
n ready  sale.  Approved  bills  nt  three  months’ date  will  be  taken  ! 
from  purchasers  to  the  amount  of  501.  and  upwards.— To  be  viewed  i 
on  Wednesday  previous  and  morning  of  sale,  when  catalogues  may 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Horsey,  Billiter-street,  City. 


Freehold  Building  Land,  on  the  Croydon  Line  of  Railway. 

■jl/TESSRS.  WINSTANLEY  are  instructed  to 

ILL  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART,  on  TUESDAY,  tho  1 
15th  day  of  JUNE,  in  Four  Lots,  SIXTEEN  ACRES  of  FREE- 
HOLD BUILDING  LAND,  Land-tax  redeemed,  and  free  from 
great  tithe,  most  delightfully  situate  between  Croydon  and  Wood- 
side  Green,  nnd  within  ten  minutes'  drive  of  the  Norwood  Station  : 
on  the  Crovdou  Railway.  The  Property  commands  varied  views  uf 
extent  and  beauty,  offering  the  most  eligiblo  opportunity  for  a 
building  speculation.— To  be  viewed  by  applying  to  Mr.  SainnoaE, 
farmer,  at  Woodside  Green  (near  the  property),  of  whom  particu- 
lars, with  plans  annexed,  may  be  obtaiued  : particulars  may  also 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Drummond,  Robinson,  and  Till.  Solicitors,  and 
of  Messrs.  Blake,  Auctioneers,  at  Croydon;  at  the  Jolly  Sailor, 
White  Lion,  and  White  Hart  Inns,  at  Norwood  ; the  Crooked 
Billet,  at  Penge  ; the  Greyhound,  Dulwich  ; nt  the  place  of  sale  ; 
of  Mr.  Draper,  Globe  Tavern,  Hatt  m-gnrden  ; and  of  Messrs. 
Winstanley,  Patemoster-roiv. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  SHIP- 
BUILDERS, Ac. 

IMPORTANT  SALE  OF  Tl.MBEK.BY  AUCTION,  BY 

"IVTR.  THOMAS,  on  the  premises  adjoining  the 

i'J-  Carlton  Tavern,  Asylum  Road.  Old  Kent  lloud,  near  New 
Cross  Gate  on  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1862,  nt  Twelve  o’clock, 
without  reserve,  in  consequence  of  the  premises  being  required  for 
building  operations,  1,655  planks,  deals,  aud  battens  of  all  lengths ; 
620  cut  deals  and  plank,  40  sticks  of  Dnntzic  and  red  pine  timber, 

18.500  feet  prepared  flooring  boards,  30  sticks  of  Foreign  oak,  30 
English  oak,  elm,  and  ash  trees  of  large  dimensions ; 4.500  feel  oak 
plank,  700  feet  oak  scantling,  180  oak  posts,  and  quantity  of  rails  ; 

3.500  oak  sills,  3,000  feet  elm  plank  and  board,  500  feet  ash  plank, 

2.500  feet  oak  joists,  oak  slabs,  timber  carriiuje,  aud  useful  effects.— 

Catalogues  may  be  had  at  the  Half  Way  House.  Old  Kent-road  ; 
the  Castle,  Deptford  ; and  of  the  Auctioneer,  28  Lcadeuhall-street, 
City. 


T°  BUILDERS.— TO  BE  LET,  at  Peckham  and 

A Norwood,  several  Plots  of  Building  Ground.  Liberal  ad- 
vances will  be  made,  which  may  he  paid  off  at  any  time  not  ex- 
ceeding Seven  yeare.  Bricks  may  be  had  within  half  a mile  of  the 
spot.— Apply  at  Southwark  Bridge  Wharf,  Bankside. 

Barbican  foundry,  Plymouth,  with 

DWELLING-HOUSE,. Ac.  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
Possession. — The  Steam  Engine.  Plant,  Patterns,  Lmtlies,  Proving 
Machines,  Flanks,  Tools,  Ac.  will  be  Let  with  the  Foundry,  or  may 
be  taken  at  a Valuation.  The  Premises. are  extensive,  and  adjoin- 
ing Scuthside  Quay,  in  Sutton  Harbour.  The  Engine  and  Plant 
arc  in  pood  order,  and  can  be  immediately  set  to  work.  Apply  to 
Mr.  BAILY,  Solicitor,  Plymouth. 

WATERSIDE  PREMISES  TO  LET,  conve- 

v ’ niently  situated  in  Southwark,  with  capital  chimnev-shaft, 
shedding,  covered  shop,  large  yard,  Ac.  admirably  adapted  for  an 
iron  foundry,  engineers,  or  boiler-makers,  Ac.  Lease  81  years 
unexpired.— Apply  to  .Messrs.  WINSTANLEY  and  SONS,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

DESIRABLE  WHARF  TO  LET,  on  the  Re- 
gents Canal,  at  Battle  Bridge.— TO  BE  LET  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  Sixty-Five  years,  a very  convenient  WHARF,  with  Dwel- 
ling House,  and  offices  suitable  for  the  Stone,  Timber,  or  Coal 
Trades,  or  the  ereotion  of  a Factory  of  any  description.  The  depth  Is 
about  130  feet,  with  water  froutage  on  two  sides,  230  feet  in  length, 
and  very  convenient  approaches.— For  further  particulars,  apply  at 
3!),  Gray’s  In  n-lane. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD,  on  Ground-rents,  the  CARCASES 

A of  EIGHT  HOUSES  in  the  BATH-ROAD,  HOUNSLOW. 
The  purchase-money  may  remain  on  mortgage,  and  further  ad  - 
vances  if  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  STEWART  TOURNAY,  11, 
Poultry;  or  to  Mr.  MAl , Auctioneer,  90,  Lcadeuhall-street. 

pARCASSES.-TO  BE  SOLD  CHEAP,  four 

Vy  newly-erected  Six  Room  CARCASSES  in  a new  road  at  Isling- 
ton. Ground-rent,  5L  each.  Lease  direct  from  freeholder.  Roads 
and  Sewers  made,  and  sure  to  let  when  finished.  Purchase  money 
may  remain  twelve  months  at  5 per  cent— Apply  to  Mr.  Chisel, 
Railway  Tavern.  32,  Caledonian-street,  King’s  Cross. 

f'  ARCASSES. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  in 

1 the  price  of  bricks,  builders  and  others  are  invited  to  view 
Carcasses  at  alow_ price  or  at  a rental.— For  a plan  of  the 


estate  apply  to  Mr.  HUG&ES,  Solicitor,  25,  Old  Jewry  ; 

spot,  to  Mr.  TATLuCK,  Surveyor,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston  ; or 
Mr.  GREEN,  Grovg-road,  Upper  Ilollowny. 


House  property,  —wanted,  to  pur- 
chase, LEASEHOLD  PROPERTY,  the  money  being 
ready  at  a day’s  notice.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  all  particulars,  to 
F.  A.  15,  York-tcrrnce.  Albany-road,  Camberwell. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A HOUSE  or  COTTAGE  WANTED,  at  the  end 

IL  of  August.  It  must  contain  eight  or  ten  rooms,  with  the 
usual  offices  and  a good  garden,  in  a dry  healthy  situation,  from 
tour  to  ten  miles  from  town,  and  of  cosy  access  by  rail  or  otherwise. 
— Full  particulars  as  to  size  of  rooms,  rent,  Ac.  Ac.  to  be  addressed, 
post-paid,  to  I.  X.  at  -Messrs.  Orridge  and  Co.’s,  No.  22. 1.udgate-hill. 


FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND, 

A BATTERSEA— TO  BE  SOLD,  in  Plots,  eligibly  situate, 
close  to  the  Roynl  Park,  suitable  tor  the  erection  of  third  and 

fourth-rate  Houses,  at  from  25 1.  each  Plot.  Land-tax  redeemed.—  . _ ,-K„ 

2s^^ni.,&S£^!^  “ “ *•  «■  «“*“»• ! ssr 


TO  LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

A possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near 
Maidenhead  Station.  The  field  is  in  full  work,  with  every  prepa- 
ration for  making  1,800, 000  stock  and  washed  bricks.  The  clay  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  is  10  foot  deep,  6 feet  of  which  is  malm 
earth.  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  Inst  season  were  much  ap- 
proved of  in  the  London  market.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WETHERED, 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

TO  BE  LET,  an  OLD  ESTABLISHED 

A BUSINESS,  in  a very  populous  Neighbourhood.  Satis- 
factory reasons  will  be  given  for  the  Proprietor  retiring  from  it. 
Terms  very  moderate.— For  particulars,  apply  at  No.  5,  Devon- 
Bhire-terrace,  New  North  Road,  Iloxton. 


ANc 


TO  STONEMASONS. 

established  BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED 

OF,  the  stock  to  he  taken  at  valuation.— Apply,  prepaid,  to 


WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS,  Victoria- 

» » street.— TO  ARCHITECTS,  BDILDERS,  and  OTHERS. 
GROUND  TO  BE  LET.  tor  Building  Purposes,  on  both  sides  of 
Victoria-street,  and  on  the  side  streets,  either  iu  plots,  tor  public 
or  other  large  buildings,  or  tor  single  dwellings.— For  plans  and 
particulars  apply  at  the  Offioes  of  Westminster  Improvements,  36, 


niRDLERS’  COMPANY.  — TO  BE  LET,  on 

vJ  Building  -Lease,  for  a term  of  Eighty  years,  a PLOT  of 
GROUND,  in  Bath-street,  City-road,  having  a frontage  also  on  | 
Richmond-street  Tenders  must  be'Sent  to  Girdlers’ Hall,  on  or 
before  16th  June.— For  further  particulars,  and  to  sec  plans,  apply  I 
to  E.  WOODTHORPE,  Esq.  Architect.  47.  Coleinan-street,  City  ; ; 
or  at  the  Clerk’s  Office,  at  the  Hall,  39,  Basinghall-street. 
J.  A.  BUCKLEY,  Clerk. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 

A N old-established  BUSINESS  to  be  DISPOSED 

-ZA.  o P.  near  a railway  terminus,  about  twenty  miles  from 
town— j r further  particulars  apply  to  EDWARD  STORR,  9. 
Duke-street,  8t  James’s. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a BUSINESS  in  the 

A above  line  at  the  West-end,  which  has  been  successfully 
carried  on  for  several  years.  About  200 1.  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  goodwill  and  the  stock.— Direct  to  A.  B.  at  Mr.  Stephens’s, 
House  Decorator,  255,  Oxford-street,  No  agent  need  apply. 


FREEHOLD  LAND,  in  a charming  part  of  the 

country,  near'Bagshot,  Surrey,  iucredibly  cheap.  For  SALE, 
322  acres,  having  a froutage  of  1,458  feet  to  the  main  road.  The  ! 
whole  being  tithe  free,  and  laid  out  in  plantations,  is  very  desirable 
tor  building  purposes,  tor  which  it  is  particularly  well  adapted. 


Building  ground.— to  be  let,  for 

ninety  years  and  upwards,  an  eligible  FRONTAGE  for  six  | 
ten-roomed  houses,  of  18  feet  each  frontage,  in  a new  street,  60  feet  i 
in  width,  leading  from  the  King’s-read  to  the  Cadogon  Chain  Pier  ; 
at  Chelsea,  whence  steam-boats  leave  every  ten  minutes  for  I.ondon  > 
Bridge.  Ground-rent,  81.  each  house.— Apply  to  Mr.  GUILLAUME,  , 
1,  Angel-court,  Bank. 


AN  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in  full 

practice  in  London,  wishing  to  retire  into  the  country,  is 
desirous  of  DISPOSING  of  his  BUSINESS,  ou  fair  terms.  Full 
and  satisfactory  particulars  and  references  will  be  given  and  re- 
. quired.— Address,  by  letter,  X.  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Stevens,  newspaper 
agent,  42,  Tottenham-court-road.  London. 

Notice  to  builders,  cabinet 

MAKERS,  and  OTHERS.  — TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF, 
the  STOCK  and  TRADE  of  a BUILDER  and  CABINET 
MAKER;  comprising  saw-mill  with  fiy-wlieel,  8 feet  2 inches 
diameter,  one  20-inch  circular  saw,  one  ditto  11-inch,  nnd  can  be 
worked  by  one  man  ; work -benches,  cramps,  one  with  tail  to  7 feet 
trussels,  steps,  ladders,  blocks,..and  2 falls  ; a quantity  of  deals  cut 
in  various  thicknesses  ; mahogany,  rosewood,  and  other  .veneers  : 
a goo-truck  on  steel  springs  ; a quantity  of  various  woods  ana 
other  articles. — Particulars  may  be  had.  books  shewn,  and  satis- 


TAUILDING  FRONTAGES,  GROVE-ROAD, 

A>  HOLLOWAY,  and  QUEEN’S-ROAD,  DALSTON,  TO  BE 
LET,  suitable  for  four  or  six-roomed  Houses,  with  or  without 
basements,  on  the  Estate  of  Bir  William  F.  F.  Middleton,  Bart, 
situate  Quoen's-road,  Dalston,  near  the  London-fields  nnd  Vic- 
toria-park. and  in  the  Grove-road,  Upper  HoUowny.  Good  roads 
and  Sewers : and  one  year's  pepper-corn.— For  particulars  apply 
to  Mr.  HUGHES,  Solicitor,  25.  Old  Jewry;  and,  to  view  the 
Estates,  to  Mr.  TATLOCK,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston  ; aud  Mr. 
GREEN,  Grove-road,  Holloway. 


NORWOOD,  SURREY.  — About  17  Acres  of 

FREEHOLD  LAND  TO  BE  LET,  on  building  leases  for 
99  years,  having  a southern  aspect,  and  within  three  minute’s  walk 
of  the  Norwood  Railway  Station.  The  views  of  the  country  from 
this  spot  are  magnificent.  The  water  of  the  Lambeth  company  is 
laid  on.  The  .church  now  erecting,  will  be  finished  in  about  two 
months,  and  houses  are  in  great  request.— For  plans  and  particulars 
apply  at  Mr.  KNOWLES  S Office,  1,  Raymond-buildings,  Gray ’s- 
inn  ; or  to  Mr.  W.  F.  LOW,  67,  Wimpole-street,  Cavendish- square. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  the  remainder  of  the  MASONRY 

JL  and  MATERIALS  of  that  part  of  the  WORKSOP  MANOR 
HOUSE,  outside  the  Quadrangle,  which  is  partly  taken  down. 
The  facade  is  303  feet  long,  of  excellent  stone,  finely  cut,  and  of  a 
most  durable  character.  The  portico  in  the  centre  consists  of  six 
Corinthian  pillars,  beautifully  carved  and  in  a very  perfect  state. 
An  inner  wall,  of  the  same  extent  as  the  front  wall,  is  of  brick  of 
good  quality.  The  whole  will  be  sold  to  be  removed  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  bo  agreed 
on  between  the  vendor  and  the  purchaser.  The  premises  are 
within  a mile  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Rail- 
way, and  the  Chesterfield  Canal,  by  which  the  materials  could  be 
conveyed  to  any  part.— To  view  the  above,  apply  to  Mr.  LISTER, 
or  to  JOHN  PILLEY,  on  the  Premises,  near  Worksop.  Notts. 
Tenders,  stating  the  most  money  the  person  tendering  is  disposed 
to  give  for  the  said  materials,  and  the  time  within  which  he  will 
undertake  to  remove  them,  to  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
June  next,  directed  to  "The  Agent  of  the  Manor  Estate, 
Worksop.” 


IMPORTANT  TEMPORARY  PREMISES,  for 

J-  Banking  House,  Offices,  or  Warehouses,  in  the  first  situation 
in  the  City— TO  BE  LET,  by  PUBLIC  TENDER,  until  Christ- 
mas.  1853,  with  immediate  possession,  No.  11.  Comhill,  FRON  - 
TAQE  nnd  DWELLING-HOUSE,  in  Comhill,  aud  extensive 
Warehouses  at  the  rear,  with  entrance  in  Lombard-street.— For 
particulars  apply  to  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Esq.,  Architect,  No.  13, 
Stratford-plaee,  Oxford-street  (to  whom  tenders  ore  to  be  addressed 
by  12  o'clock,  on  Thursday.  3rd  June),  and  to  Messrs.  SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  and  SONS,  Poultry. 


TO  PAPER  MAKERS. 

TO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

1 the  VALUABLE  MACHINERY  of  the  IPSWICH  PAPER 
MILLS,  which  have  been  erected  without  regard  to  expense  by  the 
late  proprietors  within  the  last  three  years,  for  making  fine  papers. 

The  machinery  consists  chiefly  of— 

A powerful  high-pressure  and  condensing  steam-engine  (Sims’s 
patent)  of  40-horsc  power,  with  Hall’s  patent  condenser,  and  two 
steam  boilers. 

A 16-horse  power  condensing  engine,  oy  Boulton  and  Watt,  with 
Hall’s  patent  condenser  and  boiler. 

A 8-horse  power  high-pressure  table  engine,  recently  erected  to 
drive  the  two  paper  machines. 

Eight  beating  engines  and  rag  washers,  by  Piper  and  others. 

One  paper  machine  (with  cast-iron  stuff  vat.  agitator,  and  gear- 
work,  12  feet  diameter!,  fitted  with  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  press  rolls,  air 
pumps,  vacuum  boxes,  drying  cylinders,  calendars,  Ac.  Ac.for  60-i’noh 
paper,  and  driving  gearing  complete. 

One  ditto  as  ditto,  for  48-inch  paper. 

One  of  Ranson’6  patent  sizing  machines  for  48-inoh  paper,  with 
driving  gear  complete. 

Two  of  Ranson’s  patent  drying,  machines,  for  60-inch  paper,  with 
driving  gear  complete. 

Two  excellent  60-incli  cutting  machines. 

Four  sets  of  glazing  rolls,  fitted  driving  apparatus,  tables,  Ac 
complete. 

One  double  powerful  hydraulic  press  and  pumps,  used  tor  paper. 

One  hydraulic  press  and  pump,  used  tor  half-stuffi 

Three  bleach  preparing  vats,  with  agitators  and  gear-work. 

One  stone  blenching  engine,  and  twenty  bleaching  stone  vats,  Ac 
Further  particulars  may  he  ohtained  upon  application  to 
GEORGE  HURWOOD.C.E.  Ipswich. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY. 

NEW  AND  IMPORTANT  WORK. 

THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

THOMAS  L.  DONALDSON.  Esq.  Treasurer,  Bolton  Gardens,  RuBsell-square. 

WYATT  PAPWOBTH,  Honorary  Secretary ; 

From  whom  copies  of  the  Annual  Report,  describing  this  work,  may  be  obtained. 

14a,  Great  Marlborough-street 


NOW  READY,  Price  10s. 

HYDRAULIC  AND  TIDE  TABLES, 

TO  AID  THE  CALCULATION  OF  WATER  AND  MILL  POWER,  WATER  SUPPLY,  DRAINAGE,  AND 
NAVIGABLE  RIVERS ; WITH  SYNOPSIS  OF  RAIN-FALL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Together  with 

THE  PROPERTIES  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS;  USEFUL  NUMBERS;  POWERS,  ROOTS ; AND  LOGARITHMS. 

BY  NATHANIEL  BEARDMORE, 

Member  of  the  Institution  of  Ciril  Engineers. 

The  First  Edition  of  this  Work  w 

rge.  for  so  technical  a work.  To  ex „ . 

and  Hydrodynamics,  many  new  Tables  have  been  constructed,  and  Tide  Tables  are  inserted  at  the  close  of  the  book,  chiefly  compiled 
-from  the  data  offered  in  the  Admiralty  Tide  Tables  and  from  the  Nautical  Almanac. 

The  introductory  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  Tables,  haYe  been  amended,  and  more  information  is  interworen,  chiefly  on  our  English 
rivers — the  drainage  areas  of  the  more  important  of  which  hare  been  especially  computed  from  the  Ordnauce  Map.  I n the  original 
remarks  on  tides  and  rivers,  experience  and  practice  are  the  great  guide  ; aud  therefore,  to  obtain  the  best  data  for  practical  results  wc 
hare  carefully  collated  all  the  well-authenticated  data  within  our  reaoh  or  personal  experience,  and  had  them  condensed  into  tabular 
-forms.— rre/aee  to  Second  Edition. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  Parliament-street,  Westminster ; Birchin-lane ; and  London  Wall,  City; 

WEALE,  59,  High  Uolborn  ; BLACK,  Edinbur^h^J.  andJL  THOMSON,  Manchester  ; WEBB  and  HUNT,  Lirerpooi ; 


MERCHANT’ S and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham- 
place,  Blackfriare,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

AU  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance.  ' 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THUS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


NEW  PICTORIAL  WORK, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL, 

OF 

ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND 

SOCIAL  ECONOMY. 


THE  FIRST  MONTHLY  PART,  embellished  with  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL 
ENGRAVINGS,  ig  now  ready,  price  ELEVENPENCE  ! ! ! 

Also  Publishing  in  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d. 

Office,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


This  day  is  published,  price  8s.  with  numerous  Illustrations  (dedi-  I 
cated,  by  permission,  to  George  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Ao.), 

A NEW  PART  OF 

Ancient  gothic  churches. 

CONTENTS: 

1.  Historical  and  Documentary  Evidence  in  support  of  Archi- 
tectural Construction  by  Geometry. 

8.  Rules  for  Proportioning  the  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
Of  Parish  Churches,  Large  Churches,  and  Cathedrals. 

3.  On  Architectural  Botany  ; setting  forth  the  Geometrical  Dis- 
tribution of  Foliage,  Flowers,  Fruit,  Ac.  with  Twenty  original 
Designs. 

Separately  from  the  above  (mav  now  be  had),  price  3s.  6d.  the 

ARCHITECTURAL  BOTANY;  setting  forth  the 

GEOMETRICAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  FOLIAGE,  FLOWERS, 


Tropaiolum,  Aquilegia  Vulgaris,  Ranunculus.  Ficaria,  Ac. 

By  W.  P.  GRIFFITH.  F.S.A.  F.R.I.B.A. 

To  be  had  at  9,  St.  John's-square,  Loudon,  and  all  Booksellers. 


N 


EW  WORKS  on  ART,  PUBLISHED  by 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON.  33,  RATHBONE-PLACE. 


Seventh  edition,  price  la 

THE  ART  of  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  i 

WATER-COLOURS. 

By  THOMAS  ROWBOTHAM, 

Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Royal  Naval  School ; and 
THOMAS  L.  ROWBOTHAM,  Jun. 

Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. 
Seventh  edition,  price  Is. 

A SYSTEM  of  WATER-COLOUR  PAINT- 
ING. By  At  no. v Pzxlxt,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of  Painter* 
in  Water-Colours,  and  Profe^ior  of  Drawing  to  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company’s  Military  College  at  Addiseombc.  Being 
Sequel  to  Mr.  Howl.otham’s  book,  and  a complete  Exposition  „ 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  Art,  as  exhibited  in  the  Works  of 
the  Modern  Water-Colour  School. 

Third  Edition,  price  Is. 

TIIE  ELEMENTS  of  PERSPECTIVE,  illus- 
trated by  numerous  Examples  and  Diagrams.  Br  Aauo*  Pexut 
Author  of  “ A System  of  Water-Colour  Painting.” 

Sixth  edition,  price  Is. 

INSTRUCTIONS  in  the  ART  of  LANDSCAPE 

OIL-COLOURS,  containing  Practical  Instruction* 
Tor  the  Amateur  and  Young  Artist. 

. „„  Tenth  edition,  price  la 

THE  ART  of  SKETCHING  from  NATURE. 

Jy  l iiomas  IlownoTiia-  T'— -• • .....  ... 

School.  WithTwentv- 
>in.  Member  of  the  * 

Pall-malL  Engraved 


n This  day  is  published,  price  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth, 

OW  to  SEE  the  BRITISH  MUSEUM,  in 

„ Four  Visits. 

By  WILLIAM  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 
BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street. 


NEW  SERIAL  WORK  BY  MR.  CIIAKLES  DICKENS. 

On  the  31st  lust,  will  be  published,  price  lathe  Fourth  Number  of 

ft  L E A K HOUSE. 
-L*  By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

With  Illustration,  by  HABLOT  K.  BROWNE.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  Twenty  Monthly  Numbers,  uniform  with  “David 

Connerneld.”  .tr* 


NEW  SPORTING  WORK.  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  BY 
„ JOHN  LEECH. 

Now  publishing,  in  Monthly  Numbers  (to  be  completed 

M m Twelve),  price  Is.  each, 

R.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR.— By 

the  Author  of  “Handley  Cross,”  “ Jorrocks’s  Jaunts,"  Ac. 
ijach  number  contains  one  Coloured  Engraving  and  numerous 
Woodouts,by  JOHN  LEECH. 

***  Five  numbers  are  published,  and  the  sixth  will  appear 
__  . _ June  1st. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS.  11,  Bouverie-street. 


SPECIMENS  of  the  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 

kJ  TUBE  of  ITALY  and  SICILY, 

r „ ...  By  ALFRED  BAILEY,  Architect. 

tai  ni  n ° Vi^«Pa^t'  rf  ,“ch’ , l3,t  of  June’ 

Published  by  the  Author, 


and  Details  of  the  CATHEDRAL  of  CEFALU, 
■ Percy-street . Bc  lford-square. 


J list  published.  Part  I.  royal  4to.  5 . 

PECIMENS  of  TILE  PAVEMENTS. 

Drawn  from  existing  Authorities. 

. , By  HENRY  SHAW,  F.S.A. 

Author  of  " Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages."  Ac.  Ao. 
The  W ork  will  be  completed  in  Ten  Monthly  Parts,  each  to  con- 
tain Five  Plates,  printed  in  colours. 

A Preface  and  Description  of  the  various  Pavements  will  be 
given  with  the  last  Number. 

London:  WILLIAM  PICKERING,  177,  Piccadilly. 


Just  published,  price  7s.  6d.  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  Lord 
i i and  the  Subscribers, 

VI5?'V-  BY  HAWKINS,  OF  TflE 

GLOUCESTER  and  BRISTOL  DIOCESAN 

VJ  TRAINING  INSTITUTION  for  SCHOOLMISTRESSES, 
now  creoting  at  Fishponds,  near  Bristol. 

Profits  wising  from  the  sale  will  be  applied  to  the  Building 

MASTERSandBELL.  London  ; WESTON,  Bristol; 
n ARINO,  Gloucester  ; and  RYMAN,  Oxford. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  and  GENERAL  LIFB 

OFFICE,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE,  27, 
King-street,  Coveut  Garden,  Loudon. 

TRUSTEES. 

George  Dodd,  esq.  M.P.  I Colonel  W.  H.  Meyrick. 

Geo.  Mercer  Henderson.esq.  I Joseph  Wm.  Thrupp,  esq. 
The  rates  of  premium  for  assurances,  either  participating  or 
participating  in  the  profits  of  the  Association,  r-“  "" 


i low  as  is 


The  additions  made  lo  the  sums  assured  by  policies  which  have 
participated  in  the  three  divisions  of  profit  declared  in  1842,  1847, 
and  1852,  have  averaged  one-half  of  the  premiums  paid  on  them. 

Every  restrictive  condition  of  assurance,  not  absolutely  noece- 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  office,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
policies. 

Every  facility  offered  to  persons  about  to  effect  assurances  on 
lives,  and  nny  information  that  may  be  required  on  the  subject  of 
life  assurance,  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office. 

AV.  M.  BROWNE,  Actuary. 
Agents  required  in  the  principal  county  towns. 


rpHE 


LONDONand PROVINCIAL  BUILDING 

SOCIETY,  being  a National  Deposit  Fund. 

Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  shareholders 
incur  no  liability. 

Capital  Stock,  £1,230,000. 

H.  Brown,  esq.  M.P.  I Wm.  Dermer,  esq.  M.D. 

RANKERS. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott  and  Co.  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London. 

The  Directors  arc  prepared  to  negotiate  loans  for  five,  seven,  ten, 
• fourteen  years,  upon  every  description  of  real  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  for  the  erection  of  houses,  or  improvement  of 
estates. 

Also  to  issue  deposit  shares,  securing  to  members  a miuimtrm 
interest  of  5 per  cent,  with  an  accumulative  bonus. 

For  prospectuses  and  rules  of  the  metropolitan  and  branch  socie- 
ties, with  forms  of  application  for  shares,  apply  at  the  Office,  38, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

THOMAS  BILLINGS.  Solicitor. 


TWO  THOUSAND  POUNDS  will  be  submitted 

JL  to  COMPETITION,  amongst  the  Members  of  the  LOM- 
BARDIAN BUILDING  SOCIETY,  No.  4. at  the  first  Subscription 
Meeting,  which  will  beheld  at  the  Adelaide  Hotel, London-bridge, 
on  TUESDAY  evening,  June  15, 1852,  from  half-past  Six  till  Eight 
o’clock.  Persons  taking  shares  at  or  before  the  meeting,  will  be 
entitled  to  bid  for  any  portion  of  the  money.  For  list  of  trus- 
tees, Ac.  see  Prospectus,  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Manager,  Sir.  WILLIAM  LAWLEY,  17, South-street, Manchcster- 
square  ; to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  WILLIAM  NATHAN,  Limehouse- 
oorner ; or  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a postage  stamp.  Shares 
may  be  taken  of  the  Manager  or  Secretory,  as  above,  or  of  Mr. 
WILLIAM  PURVIS.  199,  Jilackfriarsroad.  The  rules  are  now 
ready,  price  6d. ; by  post.  lOd,  Attendance  will  also  be  given  at 
the  Adelaide  Hotel,  London-bridge,  every  Tuesday  evening  (until 
further  notice)  from  half-past  Six  to  Eight  o’clock,  to  register 
shares  and  answer  inquiries. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


WANTED,  00,000  PLACE  BRICKS,  20,000 

V ROUGH  STOCKS,  and  20,000  GRIZZLES,  at  the  lowest 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 


A PARTY  possessing  the  pecuniary  means  (not 
being  a maker  isd.-irous  of  entering  into  arrangements  for 
a good  SUPPLY  of  B . ICKS  on  favourable  terms.  The  Advertiser 
would  not  object  to  advance  money  for  wages  or  otherwise,  should 
corresponding  advantages  be  offered.— Apply  by  letter,  to  A.  Z.  car® 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  35.  Portman-plnce.  Maida-nill 


MAW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  — Prices  and 

Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  aud  durable 
production  of  mcdiieval  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 


T-TOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

Plinths,  Jambs.  Chimney-shafts.  Wall-copings  (at  from  4iL 
to  8d.  per  foot  run) ; Paving  Tiles  of  different  patterns,  in  white, 
red,  and  blue  ; Fancy  Hoofing  aud  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate  ; White  Rebate  Tiles,  for  facing  buildings,  Ac.  sent  to 
nil  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns.— Office,  2,  Portland- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  aud  illustrated  price-lists  mas 
--  application,  post-paid. 


Q ELECT  DESIGNS. 

_ , . , , , Published  s.  d, 

shop  Bronts  m Lithography,  6 Plates  1852 

I urniture,  miscellaneous,  21  „ 1850 

Window  curtains,  cornices,  Ac.  12  „ 1853 

Cheffbniers  and  Bookcases,  12  ,,  1852 

Sideboards,  ia  M jggj 

Bedsteads,  (nearly  ready)  12  ,|  1852  12  6 

Laugher,  Dwter,  and  Greenrerht,  Architects  and  Designers, 
17,  Poland-strect,  London. 


18  0 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 
12  6 


s4ool  WithTwr,u  ’ nr,uf'8aor. of  Drawing  to  the  Royal  Naval 
fifn  Member  1X  frustrations.  by  Thomas  L.  Kowbotham, 

_5f?be£  of  the .Ne« ; Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 


Illustrations,  by  Thomas  L.  Kowbotham, 

■ Society  of  Pair*"”  TI’-  •-  --  '■  • 

W ood  by  Dalziel 
mu  ts  , „m  „ £bjrd  edition,  price  Is. 

ro£K’Rs™5To?f PORTRArr  PAINTING  in  OIL- 

He™ Wbrat  ' rT*t,0M  on  Settin«  and  fainting  the  Figure. 
_ ,, Third  edition,  price  la 

THE  ART  of  PORTRAIT  PAINTING  in 

WATER-COLOURS.  By  Mrs.  Meruiiiei w , ln, 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  BoloraS^  Autoo™? °f 
tico  o!  PrtMtaj,-  - Art  o!  Pr,™  Sung.- A”lral  1 W 
J ust  published,  price  Is 

iTiiKaf™  “ “» “5  isa 

WINSOR  and  NEWTON,  38.  Rathbone-place ; and  sold 

by  all  Booksellers  and  Artists’ Colourmen.  a 


OFFICIAL  INFORMATION  FOR  EMIGRANTS  TO 
AUSTRALIA. 

TJOUGLAS  JERROLD  Edits  LLOYD'S 

Th  > WEEKLY  LONDON  NEWSPAPER, 
i he  number  for  Sunday  next,’ May  30  (Price  Three  Pence  nost 
M?^i*RrKie  Columns  of  the  latest  Intelligence  (to  the 
t.<o»^?»KCot,Sn)  ,£rom  allParts  the  world,  by  express 
nnmWfie8?Pd  and  other  means,  regardless  of  expense.  PThe 
M T ^ll  -contain  -.-Editorial  Articles  ; 

the  Militia  Man  in  High  Life ; Politics,  Powder,  and  Ball ; Derby’s 
ShiJJnDi^  .Cm"p  d[Ura,;  Maynooth  Day  : Derby  Day  ; Scarcity 
i’oers  of  Norfolk  Island 


T , il  i 1 ’ , ,n,  , J- ■?■.}.  Probable  Peers  of  Norfolk  Island; 
don  Dead  and  Old  Nobility ; the  Golden  Calf  on  Bribery  ; the 
xvuBsian  Eagles  injPnissia,  Ac.,:  Gardening  for  June,  by  Mr.  Glennv  • 
OTf^rfennnrdp  nnd  Bobbe[y  at  Hull : Gall  and  Wormwood  foil 
Scof?ctdai^ ’^iEmigration-tmportaiit  Letter  from  the  Emigration 
Em’Krants  not  to  Purchase  Colonial  Land 

Coombe6  1 d C f aoi.n8C  a‘nE^some:  thMwhST JlStch"' 

Mffssfflsffia  *« •» 

ever(°S1SnrdYi?niK)!iY-LUfr?1D05r  NEWSPAPER  is  published 
w V ght  time  for  Post.  Price  only  THREE- 
LLOYD  NnPi9t  lolhv  Send  three  postage  stamp*  to  EDWARD 
^ a slmofc  or  nrH^  f ury‘s,|uare-  B?ndon’  aud  receive  one  Copy 
os  a Bampie,  or  order  of  any  newsvender.  1 


ft  RICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

■ BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices  : and  as  lus  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk 
“?.?  the  City,  H.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
witn  a visit,  ia  order  to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves:— 

Marie  cutters 84s.  Per  Thousand. 

Yellow  seconds cos. 

Pale  seconds  50*.  ” 

Paviors 4.5s. 

Pickings  38a. 

Delivered  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Marie  Place,  half-washed  stocks,  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  facing- Apply-  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary^Branch,  Hoxton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
taining  a 


WELCH  FIRE  GOODS.— S.  S.  BRICKS,  equal 

; T„  "?  ta  Stourbridge.  BEARERS,  SLABS,  nnd  TILES, 

of  all  sizes,  FIRE  CLAY,  Ac.,  in  large  quantity  and  variety,  now 
on  Sale  at  Bridge-wharf,  MUIbank.  Prices  sent  on  application, 
and  suppliw  forwarded,  direct  in  quantity,  by  HEM  MINGS  aud 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000 ; PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

A per  loot)  ; FIRE  BRICKS,  65s.  per  1000.-WARD  and  CO. 
Honduras  \V  harf,  Baukside,  arc  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(neing  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises, 
nt  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Windsor  Loam,  Tiles,  and 
uncKs  ; tire-clay,  superior,  12  inches  and  9 inches  ; Paving  Tiles, 
01  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  price.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

T ERRO-M ETALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  muoh  information 
I??' V, Sv. 9C® : also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1852. 


HE  proposed  compulsory  enfran- 
chisement of  COPYHOLDS  is 
a matter  which  greatly  concerns 
all  our  readers,  and  indeed,  as 
it  6eems  to  us,  the  whole  com- 
munity. No  one  denies  the  unsuitableness  of 
copyhold  tenure  to  the  present  state  of  society : 
all  acknowledge  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
copyhold  laws,  the  powers  of  oppression  which 
they  give,  the  costly  litigation  and  ruin  which 
they  often  involve.  So  long  ago  as  1838,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recom- 
mended the  compulsory  enfranchisement  of 
copyholds,  and  yet  here  is  1852  and  nothing 
lias  been  done ; and  what  is  more,  unless  an 
effort  be  made  out  of  doors  nothing  will  be 
done,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  stewards 
and  other  individuals  personally  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  an  evil  system.  We  do 
not  write  on  the  present  occasion  to  enlighten 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  tenure,  but  rather  to  induce 
those  who  do  to  aid  in  the  endeavour,  at  this 
moment  being  made,  to  obtain  an  improved 
law  : nevertheless,  a brief  reference  to  its  rise 
may  be  useful. 

Copyhold,  in  law,  is  a species  of  customary 
estate,  said  to  be  held  by  copy  of  court-roll ; 
i.  e.  where  the  tenant’s  title  is  evidenced  by  a 
copy  of  the  rolls  of  a manor  made  by  the 
steward  of  a lord’s  court.  “ Customary 
estates,”  says  Brande’s  Dictionary  of  Science, 
*(  are  those  which  exist  in  real  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  custom  of  manors ; and  their  pecu- 
liar characteristic  is,  that  all  alienations  of 
them  must  be  transacted  in  part,  at  least,  in 
the  lord’s  court ; the  ordinary  mode  of  aliena- 
tions being  by  surrender  to  the  lord  and  ad- 
mittance of  the  new  tenant.  The  peculiar 
tenure,  called  copyhold,  is  derived  from  the 
tenure  in  villain  socage,  as  it  was  termed,  held 
formerly  under  a manor.  This  was  in  its 
origin  a mere  permissive  tenure  by  serfs 
attached  to  the  soil ; and  copyhold  estates  are 
etill  expressed,  in  legal  phraseology,  to  be  held 
* at  the  will  of  the  lord  by  the  custom  of  the 
manor.’  ” 

The  fact  was  this  : the  king  granted  to  a 
Chief  jurisdiction  over  a certain  extent  of 
land,  on  condition  of  his  performing  certain 
services  and  making  6uch  payments  as  were 
stipulated.  This  was  a manor,  from  the  French 
manoir,  a mansion-house;  derived  from  the 
Latin  maneo,  to  dwell,  or  remain  ; and  the  lord 
of  it  afterwards  again  divided  it,  giving  to  one 
a part  on  condition  of  his  ploughing,  say,  ten 
acres  of  land ; to  another,  with  the  condition 
that  he  should  cart  all  his  manure;  and  to  a 
third,  with  a stipulation  that  he  should 
go  with  him  to  war.  Under  these  the 
villeins,  now  the  copyholders,  held  ac- 
cording to  other  conditions,  and  these 
holdings  have,  by  lapse  of  time,  as  well  as  cus- 
tom, become  confirmed  rights.  This  feudal 
system,  although  not  completed  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Normans,  existed  even  earlier  amongst 
us,  but  into  this  we  need  not  enter.  The 


lords  soon  began  to  define  closely  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  crown,  as,  for  example,  in  the  in- 
terview between  king  Edward  I.  and  the 
earls  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  who,  when  the 
king  ordered  them  to  go  with  his  army  to 
Guienne,  replied  “ that  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  did  not  oblige  them  to  go,  unless  his 
Majesty  also  went.”  The  king  then  insisted 
on  their  going,  by  saying  to  Hereford,  “ By 
God,  Sir  Earl,  you  shall  either  go  or  hang  ;” 
when  he  replied,  “ By  God,  Sir  King,  I will 
neither  go  nor  hang neither  did  he  go  if 
history  is  to  be  believed.*  They  continually 
obtained  mitigations  of  their  obligations,  and 
ultimately  by  an  Act  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
they  were  absolved  from  those  that  remained, 
but  expressly  retained  for  themselves  all  the 
fines  and  obligations  of  the  copyholders ; and 
they  gave  the  king  in  return,  being  wise  in 
their  generation,  a tax  upon  beer  and  liquors 
made  for  sale,  which  fell  of  course  principally 
on  the  middle  and  working  classes.  Clever 
barons  ! Innocent  people ! 

We  do  not  wish  it  should  be  inferred  from 
this,  however,  that  the  present  lords  of  manors 
hold  their  rights  unjustly,  and  so  should  lose 
them:  admitting  there  be  injustice,  those  who 
have  now  long  held  them  did  not  commit  it. 
What  is  desired  is,  that  these  rights  should  be 
made  certain  and  commutable. 

Numerous  petitions  for  enfranchisement  have 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  have  before  us  copies  of  those  from  inha- 
bitants of  Brighton  ; Dorking  ; St.  Mary’s, 
Newington;  St.Pancras;  St. Mary’s, Islington  ; 
Finsbury ; and  last,  though  certainly  not  least, 
from  builders,  timber  merchants,  and  others 
“interested  in  the  erection  of  houses  in  the 
metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the 
safety  of  the  capital  invested  therein  or  there- 
upon.” 

The  petitioners  from  Brighton  show  that  in 
some  of  the  manors  the  fines  are  small  and 
certain,  and  the  profits  of  the  lords  are  merely 
nominal;  but  the  uncertainties,  extra  expense, 
and  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  tenures,  are  even  in  these 
manors  very  vexatious  ; and  in  manors  in 
which  there  are  fines  uncertain  or  arbitrable 
according  to  the  improved  value  of  the  land, 
there  is  an  unwholesome  restraint  upon  the 
employment  of  labour  and  capital  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  amounting  to  a prohibition. 
Even  in  the  case  of  mere  agricultural  lands, 
the  absurd  retention  of  the  copyhold  laws  for 
centuries  after  the  circumstances  and  objects 
under  which  they  originated  have  altered  or 
ceased,  involves  many  serious  evils  to  the 
community:  the  complexity  and  uncertainty 
of  laws  lead  to  much  trouble  and  costly  litiga- 
tion : the  copyholder  is  subject  to  a most  im- 
politic restraint  in  the  improvement  of  his 
lands,  and  is  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  the 
loss  of  his  estate  under  the  unjust  and  unequal 
law  of  forfeiture,  even  for  acts  tending  to  the 
lord’s  advantage  as  well  as  his  own.  But  in 
the  case  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns,  copyholders  are  in  many  cases 
absolutely  deprived  of  large  incomes,  from 
their  inability  to  use  their  land  for  building 
purposes,  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
is  deprived  of  the  advantages  that  would  result 
from  the  employment  of  labour  and  capital  on 
sites  most  suitable  for  buildings. 

* Quoted  in  “ Enfranchisement  of  Copyhold  Property 
Considered,”  by  G.  A.  Dean,  architect.  1851.  London  : 
Atchley. 


The  advantages  derived  by  the  community, 
as  well  as  the  copyholder,  from  the  application 
of  land  to  building  purposes  are  very  great : 
not  only  are  the  wants  of  the  people  met  as  to 
more  salubrious  or  convenient  dwellings  and 
roads,  but  the  employment  of  capital  and 
labour  is  exercised  to  the  great  increase  of  the 
national  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Pan- 
eras  and  Islington  submit  four  propositions  : — 

Firstly.  That  the  abolition  of  copyhold  tenure 
will  be  a great  public  benefit,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  general  interests  of  the  state. 

Secondly.  That  such  abolition  is  actually  due 
from  the  lords  of  the  manors,  and  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  them,  on  terms  of  fair  compensation. 

Thirdly.  That  such  abolition  is  due  to  the  copy- 
holders  upon  the  principle  of  equal  justice  in  legis- 
lation, which  has  always  been  the  great  and  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  our  constitution. 

Fourthly.  That,  regard  being  had  to  the  delay  in 
a general  enfranchisement,  copyholders  should  at 
once  be  enabled  to  grant  leases  of  their  estates.” 

And  they  discuss  these  very  fully  and  ably. 
These  parishes  afford  striking  instances  of  the 
evils  attendant  upon  copyhold  tenure  : there 
are  within  the  two  parishes  at  least  eight  dif- 
ferent manors,  with  all  the  confusion  of  boun- 
daries, varieties  of  descent  and  tenure,  customs, 
uncertainties,  inconveniences,  and  power  of 
oppression.  In  these  manors,  also,  grants  of 
road-side  waste  have  been  most  recklessly 
made,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  public, 
the  deterioration  in  value  of  the  lands  of  copy- 
holders  and  freeholders  possessing  lands  front- 
ing the  highways,  and  even  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  lords  of  adjoining  manors.  The  directors 
of  several  railways  have  been  obliged  to  enfran- 
chise lands  held  of  different  manors,  and  been 
put  to  great  costs  in  the  necessary  investiga- 
lions  relative  thereto,  and  in  the  deductions  of 
the  lords’  titles. 

The  Finsbury  petitioners  urge  that— greatly 
wanting  sites  for  houses  and  gardens,  in  order 
that  they  and  their  families  may  be  relieved 
from  the  serious  consequences  of  residing  in 
close  and  over-crowded  neighbourhoods,  and 
yet  be  within  a convenient  distance  from  their 
place  of  business, — yet  considerable  quantities 
of  land  lying  northward  of  the  borough,  are 
found  unattainable  for  such  purposes,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  subject  to  a body  of  copy- 
hold  laws  under  which  lords  of  manors,  pos- 
sessing very  small  interests,  are  enabled  to 
exercise  an  unnatural  and  unwholesome  power 
over  the  land;  and  they  point  out  what  we 
have  already  referred  to,  namely,  that  while  the 
lords,  in  early  times,  gradually  got  rid  of  all 
the  fines  and  obligations  under  which  they 
held  the  land  from  the  sovereign,  they  have 
pertinaciously  maintained  their  powers  over  the 
copyholders,  burthensome  and  prejudicial  as 
they  are  to  the  whole  community. 

The  petition  from  builders  and  others,  which 
is  signed  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Cubitt,  Frederick 
Barlow,  M.  T.  Hooke,  &c.  points  out  the  diffi- 
culty which  arises  from  a considerable  quan- 
tity of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
being  subject  to  the  copyhold  laws  and  customs; 
and  that  as  the  custom  of  granting  leases 
to  builders,  and  so  employing  capital  in  the  im- 
provement of  land,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  community,  did  not  formerly  prevail, 
there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  law  relating 
to  that  tenure ; for,  although  it  has  been  the 
law  for  centuries  past  that  copyhold  land  is  as 
inheritable,  and  also  at  the  will  of  the  owner 
as  alienable,  as  freehold  land,  on  payment  of 
fixed  or  reasonable  fines,  yet  from  want  of  some 
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sufficient  adaptation,  or  amendment  of  the 
law,  it  is  held  that  a copyholder  cannot  of  his 
own  will  lease,  and  that  if  even  he  could  lease 
with  the  consent  of  the  lord  for  the  time  being 
upon  an  agreement  that  the  usual  fines  of  one 
and  a-half  or  two  years’  value  shall  be  asses- 
sable on  the  ground  rents,  yet  in  case  it  should 
turn  out  that  the  lord  so  granting  such  license 
had  only  a limited  interest,  as  tenant  for  life 
or  otherwise,  the  lord  in  remainder  whose 
assessable  interest  in  the  fines  had  been  in- 
creased ten  or  twenty  fold,  with  the  certainty 
of  a much  larger  increase  on  the  rack  rents  on 
the  termination  of  the  lease,  may  either  enforce 
fines  on  the  rack  rents,  or  briny  ejectments,  to 
the  confiscation  of  the  capital  honestly  laid  out, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  innocent  parties. 

The  petitioners  pray,  therefore,  that  “ it  may 
be  declared  and  provided  that  leases  of  lands 
granted  by  copyholders  for  building  purposes 
shall  be  valid  ; that  fines  reasonable  or  arbitra- 
ble shall  only  be  assessed  on  the  ground-rents, 
and  that  builders  and  oihers  investing  their 
capital  in  houses  and  buildings  on  copyhold 
lands  shall  be  duly  protected  from  the  conse- 
quences of  forfeiture  under  the  copyhold  laws  ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  the  simplification  of  the  laws 
of  real  property  is  highly  desirable,  your  peti- 
tioners further  pray  that  a law  may  be  passed 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  all  copyhold  lands 
as  speedily  as  due  regard  to  the  interests  and 
convenience  of  the  parties  interested  will 
permit.” 

There  are,  of  course,  many  matters  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  making  this  law.  For  ex- 
ample, some  think  that  if  all  the  copyholds  of 
a manor  be  enfranchised,  the  waste  will  become 
the  absolute  property  of  the  lord,  as  there  will 
be  no  longer  any  copyholders  to  exercise  the 
rights,  and  that  most  of  our  heaths  and  com- 
mons will  be  covered  with  buildings.  This  is 
a question  of  such  importance  that  all  doubt 
should  be  removed  by  a clause  expressly  re- 
serving all  existing  rights  of  common.  Let 
us  keep  about  us  some  free  spaces  where  we 
may  see  the  furze  in  bloom,— Nature’s  livery 
of  green  and  gold. 

Pending  conclusive  enfranchisement,  copy- 
holders  should  be  at  liberty  to  lease  and  im- 
prove their  lands  without  license,  and  in  case 
of  building-leases,  fines  uncertain  or  arbitrable 
should  be  assessable  upon  the  ground-rents. 

The  judges,  as  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
declared  that  one  year’s  value  was  a reasonable 
fine  to  be  paid  by  a copyholder  on  death  or 
alienation ; but  in  modern  times  fines  have 
been  raised  to  one-and-a-half  year’s,  and  even 
two  years’  value.  If  the  land  be  built  on,  of 
course  the  value  is  increased.  In  one  well- 
known  instance  a peer  of  the  realm  had  granted 
a license  for  leases  of  a few  acres  of  land,  and 
entered  into  an  engagement  for  the  assessment 
of  the  fines  on  the  ground-rents  during  the 
leases.  On  the  faith  of  this  200  houses  were 
built,  to  the  manifold  improvement  of  the  lord’s 
interest;  nevertheless,  his  son,  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  manor,  on  the  death  of  the  copy- 
holder,  brought  200  ejectments,  with  a view  to 
enforce  two  years’  fines  on  the  rack  rents,  but 
the  proceedings  were  accidentally  defeated 
through  a technical  omission. 

There  are  other  strong  reasons  in  favour  of 
enfranchising  copyhold  lands  besides  those 
already  mentioned  ; but  we  have  probably  said 
enough  to  convince  our  readers  that  it  is  a 
subject  in  which  they  are  all  more  or  less  con- 
cerned, and  to  lead  some  of  them  to  aid  in 
obtaining  a satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
important  question. 


WINDOW  ARCHITRAVES. 

While  I highly  approve  of  many  of  the 
remarks  in  the  paper  “ On  Breadth  and  Re- 
pose,” I take  the  writer  to  be  decidedly  in  the 
wrong  when  he  advises  us  to  “ shun  archi- 
traves round  windows.”  “ No  one,”  he  says, 
“ can  see  them  200  feet  off yet,  if  that  be 
sufficient  reason  for  discarding  them,  it  would 
be  an  equally  good  one  for  omitting  all  details 
that  do  not  plainly  disclose  themselves  at  the 
same,  or  even  a much  less  distance.  Where- 
fore, too,  should  one  who  recommends  string- 
courses as  effective,  be  so  intolerant  of  archi- 
traves, and  of  course  other  window-dressings, 
the  latter  being  surely  quite  as  visible  as  the 
others  ? Or  if  they  are  not,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  too  tame  and  feeble,  and  not  suffi- 
ciently prononce.  I fully  concur  with  the 
writer  in  what  he  says  as  to  the  value  of  depth 
of  reveal  or  external  window-recessing ; but 
that  that  is  so  all-sufficient  as  to  allow  us  to 
dispense  with  any  finishing  around  the  aper- 
ture itself,  I for  one  most  stoutly  deny.  I do 
not,  however,  deny  that  too  much  reliance  has 
been  frequently  placed  upon  windows  and 
their  ornamental  dressings,  considered  in  them- 
selves, without  regard  to  general  effect. 

In  advocating  breadth  and  repose,  Mr.  Bailey 
shows  himself  to  be  too  much  of  a special 
pleader,  shutting  his  eyes  to  all  other  qualities 
of  design  than  those  two  particular  ones; 
which,  after  having  been  long  disregarded,  he 
would,  it  seems,  have  us  now  attend  to  with- 
out regard  to  any  others,  mistaking,  perhaps, 
as  many  oihers  have  done  before  him,  the 
reverse  of  wrong  for  right. 

He  is  not  even  consistent  when,  while 
laying  so  much  stress  as  he  does  upon 
“ Breadth  and  Repose/’  he  refers  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  as  a successful  work, 
notwithstanding  that  of  either  quality  not  a 
particle  is  to  be  there  detected.  A similar 
laudatory  reference  is  made  by  him  to  the 
Reform  Clubhouse,  strongly  as  it  militates 
against  his  principle  of  “ a broad  surface  with 
holes  in  it.” 

It  is  surely  but  consonant  to  reason  that  the 
indispensably  requisite  features  of  a building 
should  be  rendered  ornate  in  themselves  before 
ornament  is  applied  merely  for  ornamentation’s 
sake.  Most  persons  will,  I conceive,  agree 
with  me  that  to  panel  or  diaper  walls  which 
had  merely  “ holes  ” in  them  for  windows, 
would  be  a proceeding  marked  by  double  pre- 
posterousness,— the  want  of  due  architectural 
finish  in  what  cannot  be  omitted,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  extraneous  decoration, — mutually 
reproaching  each  other.  The  nakedness  of 
the  apertures  would  cause  the  embellishment 
of  the  wall  surface  to  appear  wasteful  pro- 
digality, which  would,  in  its  turn,  accuse  the 
other  of  showing  most  offensive  and  sordid 
meanness. 

The  writer  does  not  show  himself  to  be  the 
most  astute  advocate ; for  the  Reform  Club- 
house, which  he  is  pleased  to  commend  as  it 
deserves,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
same  architect,  exhibit  the  very  opposite  of 
“ the-hole-in-the-wall  ” system  of  fenestration, 
their  windows  being  made  particularly  rich 
features,  and  in  the  case  of  Bridgewater  House 
highly  elaborated  ones.  It  would  have  been 
more  to  the  purpose  had  he  brought  forward 
some  instance  of  striking  artistic  effect  attend- 
ing that  mode  of  treatment  which  he  recom- 
mends, in  order  to  corroborate  his  own  theory 
by  some  positive  successful  example.  His  not 
doing  so  must  therefore  be  attributed  either  to 
strange  negligence  on  his  part,  or  to  his 
inability  to  discover  any  such  satisfactory 
example.  Yet  one  he  might  have  found  in 
the  terra  incognita  of  Bond-street,  where  the 
Clarendon  Hotel  manifests — and  by  no  means 
unpersuasively — all  those  three  qualities  upon 
which  he  lays  so  much  stress,  namely, 
breadth  and  repose,  and  total  abstinence 
from  window-architraves,  — in  fact,  from 
aught  approaching  in  any  way  to  decoration. 
For  its  quality  of  “ breadth,”  I myself  have 
always,  I will  not  say  exactly  admired,  but 
relished  it;  the  more,  perhaps,  because  it 
contrasts  so  forcibly  with  the  petty  squeezed- 
up  and  vulgar-looking  house-fronts  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Although  nothing  can  be 
more  plain  and  unpretending,  more  destitute 


of  all  that  answers  to  the  idea  of  design,  the 
Clarendon  possesses  the  valuable,  and  I may 
add,  rare  artistic  quality  of  design,  called 
“breadth,”  in  an  eminent  degree;  and  it 
confers  on  it  a certain  air  of  dignity  which, 
unfortunately,  we  often  altogether  miss  in 
buildings  that  ought  and,  no  doubt,  are 
intended  to  be  samples  of  very  superior  taste. 

What  is  it  then  that  chiefly  conduces  to  and 
produces  this  same  desirable  quality  of 
‘ breadth?’  To  such  very  natural  and  rea- 
sonable question  my  reply  would  be,  the  com- 
parative infrequency  and  smallness  of  the 
apertures  in  a facade;  otherwise,  although 
there  may  be  richness,  grandeur  is  hardly 
attainable,  since  an  air  of  littleness  and  want 
of  space  will  almost  invariably  be  occasioned 
by  an  undue  excess  of  voids  in  proportion  to 
the  solid.  It  is  for  those  who  hold  a con- 
trary opinion  to  take  up  their  pencil  and  show 
us  how  breadth  and  repose,  and  the  greatness 
of  manner  resulting  from  them,  may  be  pre- 
served in  a composition  where  the  fenes- 
tration answers — as  it  generally  does — to  the- 
idea  of  pycnostyle.  Q.  E.  D. 
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A THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES.f 
Without  entering  further  into  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  present,  I will  now  proceed  to 
explain  my  new  and,  more  probably,  correct 
theory  of  the  tides,  hoping  that  in  abler  hands 
it  will  solve  all  the  difficulties  that  may  yet 
exist  in  this  respect. 

I take  it,  then,  for  granted,  that  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation  is  not,  as  yet,  quite  esta- 
blished, and  therefore  beg  to  say,  that  “ God’s 
will  ” guides  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  the  will 
of  my  soul  guides  my  pen,  moves  my  limbs, 
and  governs  my  whole  body.  So,  then,  it  is 
the  will  of  God  that  this  earth  should  be  girt 
by  the  ocean,  that  its  waters  should  neither 
displace  the  air  and  fly  off'to  the  moon,  nor  be 
absorbed  by  the  bowels  of  our  globe.  So  it  i& 
the  will  of  God  that  this  earth  should  be  enve- 
loped in  a fluid,  called  the  air;  that  this  mix- 
ture of  the  air  should  have  no  tendency  towards 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  withdraw  and  keep 
away  from  its  pits  and  subterranean  cavities  -y 
nor  a tendency  to  escape  beyond  our  sphere, 
as  is  proved  by  its  rarity  in  the  upper  regions. 

* R.  A. — Royal  Academy;  B.  I.—  British  Institution  ; 
S.  B.  A. — Society  of  British’Artists  ; N.  I.— National  Insti- 
tution ; W.  C.  S. — Water  Colour  Society  ; N.  W.  C.  S. — 
New  Water  Colour  Society, 
t See  p.  326,  ante. 
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It  was  His  will  that  this  ocean  of  air  should 
constantly  flow  round  and  about,  and  cover 
our  globe;  that  above  this  ocean,  called  the 
atmosphere,  there  should  be  a still  clearer  and 
purer  matter,  commonly  called  ether,  but  of 
whose  substance  we  know  nothing  ; and  that 
above  this  ocean  of  ether,  destined,  like  the 
water  and  air,  to  remain  in  the  space  assigned 
to  it  by  God,  there  should  appear  the  bright 
moon  in  her  glory,  surrounded,  perhaps,  by 
an  ocean  of  still  purer  matter  than  ether  itself, 
or  even,  like  a ship  on  the  sea,  enveloped  above 
in  a matter  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
she  is  moving  below. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  whether  two,  three,  or 
four  oceans  or  rings  of  different  matter,  sepa- 
rate us  from  the  moon ; whether  she  accom- 
panies our  earth  in  her  path  through  the 
heavens  by  the  reputed  law  of  gravitation,  or 
by  some  other  law  we  are  ignorant  of, — this  I 
know,  that  she  does  so  by  the  will  of  God. 

He  has  placed  her  on  the  ocean  of  ether  that 
surrounds  our  atmosphere,  like  a well-laden 
ship  on  the  sea  : on  this  ocean  she  performs 
her  journey  round  our  globe  according  to  laws 
which  God  has  not  allowed  us  as  yet  to  find  out, 
always  presenting  to  us  part  or  the  whole  of 
her  hull,  without  our  ever,  like  a fish  in  the 
water,  beholding  the  deck  or  the  masts. 

From  the  coincidence  of  the  exact  time  of 
the  tides  with  the  exact  time  of  the  progress  of 
the  moon  round  the  earth,  in  connection  with 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  are 
occasioned  by  the  moon,  contrary  to  the  idea 
of  Mr.  Iverigan,  who  believes  her  influence 
to  be  entirely  negative.  Now  if  we  sub- 
stitute “ pressure  ” of  the  moon  for  “ attrac- 
tion ” we  shall  be  able  easily  to  point  it  out  as 
the  cause  of  high  and  low  water. 

It  seems  natural  that,  like  a ship  on  the  sea 
or  a boat  on  a canal,  the  passage  of  the  moon 
over  the  ocean  of  ether  should  produce  a pres- 
sure below,  and  a corresponding  expansion  at 
the  sides  : this  pressure  upon  the  ether  acts 
upon  the  air,  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  acts 
upon  the  water,  and  the  nearer  the  moon  the 
stronger  the  pressure,  and  the  further  away 
the  less  it  will  be,  like  the  pressure  of  a ship 
according  to  the  width  of  the  channel,  and  the 
distance  from,  or  nearness  of,  the  shore. 

We  all  know  the  corresponding  effect  of  the 
wind,  or  of  an  agitated  atmosphere,  upon  the 
water,  in  causing  it  to  rise  in  waves.  The 
agitation  of  the  atmosphere  itself  is  caused  in 
a variety  of  ways,  partly  known,  partly  un- 
known, into  which,  however,  I here  cannot 
enter;  but  I have  shown  already  in  my  treatise 
on  thunderstorms  (see  This  Builder  of  20th 
Sept.  1851),  with  what  force  the  lowering 
cloud  presses  upon  and  displaces  the  air 
beneath  it : what  then  must  be  the  pressure, 
though  unfelt,  because  so  even  and  so  far  ex- 
tended, of  the  moon  upon  our  atmosphere! 

That,  apart  from  the  winds  and  the  various 
currents  in  the  air,  there  is  a regular  move- 
ment belonging  to  the  whole  of  the  atmosphere 
is  proved  by  Humboldt.  In  his  “ Cosmos  ” 
he  says : — “ One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  variation  of  the  pressure  of 
the  air  between  the  tropics,  a regular,  so  easily 
observable,  hourly  oscillation,  a kind  of  ebb 
and  flow,  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and 
which  very  much  varies  according  to  the 
geographical  latitude,  the  seasons,  and  the 
height  of  the  point  of  observation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.”  In  another  place  he  speaks  of 
“ the  hourly  variations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  successively  take  place  from 
east  to  west,  and  which  in  the  tropics  are  so 
regular.” 

Whence,  then,  comes  this  regular  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide  of  the  atmosphere  ? It  does 
not  result  from  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  as 
Humboldt  truly  states,  nor  from  any  cause 
operating  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  no  more 
than  the  tide  of  the  ocean  is  caused  by  some 
operation  at  its  bottom.  If  the  surface  of  our 
atmosphere  were  as  tangible  to  observation  as 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  I have  no  manner  of 
doubt  but  that  its  tide,  in  all  its  features,  would 
resemble  the  tide  of  the  sea,  particularly  after 
what  is  said  by  Humboldt  of  its  variation 
according  to  place  and  season.  This,  and  that 


the  tide  of  both  the  sea  and  the  air  successively 
take  place  from  east  to  west,  renders  it  still 
more  probable  that  the  tide  of  the  sea  is  but  the 
effect  of  the  tide  of  the  air,  and  that  both  are 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  moon. 

My  new  theory  of  the  tides  seems  to  me  the 
most  probably  correct  one,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires no  forced  application,  and  is  simple 
without  any  conflicting  points,  and  because  it 
solves  the  anomalies  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  theory  hitherto  accepted.  I do  not 
think,  for  instance,  that  it  is  overstraining  my 
theory  if  I account  for  the  two  opposite  points 
of  high  water,  and  the  two  intervening  opposite 
points  of  low  water,  in  the  following  manner : — 

To  the  scientific  world  it  is  a well-known 
fact,  that,  apart  from  particular  currents,  pro- 
duced by  particular  causes,  the  general  flow  or 
motion  of  the  air,  as  well  as  of  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  is  from  east  to  west,  the  same  as  the 
tidewaves  of  the  one  and  the  other ; and  this 
flow,  from  east  to  west,  with  Galileo  and 
Kepler,  I ascribe  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  west  to  east.  The 
moon,  sailing,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  direction, 
from  west  to  east,  sails  against  the  currents  of 
water  and  air  that  flow  from  east  to  west.  By 
her  pressure  upon  the  atmosphere,  the  air,  as 
an  elastic  body,  is  depressed  underneath,  and 
raised  before  her  by  her  onward  course  against 
the  contrary  current.  The  first  tidewave  is 
thus  created  in  front  of  the  moon,  and  the  air, 
escaping  behind,  will  rise  as  much,  or  nearly 
so,  beyond  its  ordinary  level,  as  it  had  been 
depressed  below  it,  and  thus  cause  the  second 
tidewave  to  take  place.  These  tidewaves  of 
the  air  will  press  upon  the  water,  and  cause  the 
tides  of  the  ocean  in  a corresponding  manner ; 
and  the  pressure  of  the  moon,  extending  in  its 
effect  over  at  least  one-fourth  part  of  the  earth, 
each  of  the  tidewaves  will  cover  the  same  area, 
leaving  between  them,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  earth,  another  fourth  of  low  water. 

As  the  height  of  the  tides  of  the  sea  is  in- 
fluenced by  shallows  in  the  sea,  by  the  confi- 
guration of  the  coasts  of  the  mainland,  so  the 
variation  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  air  depends 
much  on  the  chains  of  mountains  it  has  to  pass 
over,  and  on  the  nearness  of  the  moon  to,  or 
distance  from,  such  coasts  or  mountain  chains. 

I will  now  try  to  reconcile  a few  anomalies 
of  the  present,  with  my  new,  theory  of  the 
tides. 

K the  attractive  power  of  the  moon  is  not 
su  cient  to  raise  a tide  at  St.  Telena,  whilst 
it  s said  to  be  the  cause  of  the  high  tide  at 
the  Land’s  End,”  then  this  anomaly  disap- 
pears by  substituting  the  pressure  of  the  moon 
for  its  attraction. 

A ship  on  the  water  will  displace  as  much 
water  as  its  hulk  is  immersed  in  it,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  ship  on  the  water  below  will 
not  be  greater  than  that  of  the  water  which  it 
displaced,  as  the  water  displaced  is  equal  in 
weight  to  the  body  that  has  taken  its  place. 
But  the  pressure  of  the  ship  will  force  the 
water  displaced  to  the  sides,  and  manifest  itself 
in  a rise  at  the  shore  to  which  it  is  driven, 
supposing  the  ship  to  be  large,  and  the  water 
narrow,  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  moon  is  nothing  else  but  a ship,  to 
which  the  ocean  is  a large  river,  and  gulfs, 
bays  and  rivers,  are  canals  : the  elastic  air 
readily  gives  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  moon, 
and  therefore  exercises  but  little,  if  any,  in- 
fluence on  the  water  underneath,  but  accumu- 
lates in  a wave,  and  pressing  upon  the  water  at 
a distance,  makes  it  rise  on  the  shore.  Hence 
the  imperceptible  change  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  water  at  St.  Helena,  though  the  moon 
be  there  in  the  zenith,  and  the  high  tide  at  the 
Land’s  End  so  far  away.  Hence  also  no  tides 
at  any  of  the  islands  within  the  torrid  zone. 
Islands,  moreover,  are  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
what  single  hills  or  solitary  mountains  are  to 
the  motion  of  the  air  : neither  are  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  offer  any  perceptible  impediment  to 
the  course  of  either. 

The  anomaly  of  the  tidewave  running  after  the 
moon,  like  a carriage  drawn  by  horses  round  a 
corner  at  five  minutes’  distance,  falls  likewise  to 
the  ground  ; for,  by  pressure  the  moon  does  give 
a propelling  impulse  to  the  water,  which  will 
continue  to  flow  and  to  rise  at  the  shore, 
though  she  has  passed  away. 


Respecting  the  absence  of  tides  in  the  Baltic 
and  Mediterranean,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  their 
configuration,  prevent  the  tidewaves  of  the 
atmosphere  having  effect  upon  them,  or  that 
these  seas  are  already  beyond  their  influence. 
If,  however,  as  an  instance,  the  Mediterranean 
were  connected  with  the  Southern  Ocean,  by 
means  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  would  certainly  have 
tides  at  the  place  of  junction,  if  not  further. 

When  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with,  or 
opposition  to,  the  sun;  when  she  either  re- 
ceives the  full  reflected  light  of  the  earth,  or 
the  earth  receives  that  of  the  moon,  her  pres- 
sure is  the  greatest,  because,  in  her  circuit 
round  the  earth,  she  happens,  at  that  time,  to 
be  nearest.  It  may  be,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  moon  upon  our  atmosphere,  and  its  effect 
upon  the  sea,  is  the  result  of  her  being 
attracted  by  the  earth  (which  would  not  alter 
my  theory),  and  that  this  attraction,  and  con- 
sequent pressure  upon  the  matter  between,  is 
strongest  when  the  one  receives  the  full  re- 
flected light  of  the  other,  being  the  time  of 
their  greatest  approximation. 

Wm.  Adolph. 


THE  “ CALORIC  ” SHIP. 

“steam  superseded.” 

While  our  American  brethren  are  boasting 
of  their  doings  in  steam  engineering,  they  are 
trying  their  best  to  undo  it  altogether;  and  if 
even  half  of  what  we  hear  of  the  economy,  the 
safety,  and  the  power  of  their  “ caloric 
engines”  be  true,  steam  indeed  is  doomed  to 
give  place  to  air,  empowered,  however,  by  the 
very  same  force,  namely  heat,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  steam  has  done  or  can 
do.  The  “ caloric  engine  ” is  thus,  in  fact,  a 
misnomer.  The  steam  engine  is  just  as  much 
a “ caloric”  engine  as  the  “ air  engine,”  pro- 
perly so  called  by  parity  of  title  to  that  of  the 
“ steam  engine.” 

The  Ericsson  is  the  name  of  an  “air  ship,” 
if  we  may  call  it  so — rather  awkwardly  we  con- 
fess, though,  strictly  speaking,  as  correct  as 
“steam  ship”  in  its  own  sphere.  This  air- 
ship, or  “ caloric  ship,”  as  the  Americans  call 
it,  is  in  course  of  construction  at  New  York, 
and  will  be  ready  for  transatlantic  navigation 
by  October  next.  It  will  be  of  2,200  tons 
burden.  Caloric  engines  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction for  it,  but  these  are  not  the  first  of  the 
sort,  one  of  60  horse  power  having,  it  is  said, 
been  in  successful  operation  for  the  last  eight 
months,  without  repair  or  accident,  at  the 
engine  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and  Dela- 
meter,  of  New  York.  The  cylinders  of  the 
Ericsson’s  engines  are  no  less  than  14  feet  in 
diameter,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  those  in  the 
Collins  steamers. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  in  describing  the 
engine  now  at  work  in  New  York,  says  : — 

“ The  leading  principle  of  the  caloric  engine  con- 
sists in  producing  motive  power  by  the  employment 
of  the  expansive  force  of  atmospheric  air  instead  of 
that  of  steam  ; the  force  being  produced  by  com- 
pression of  the  air  in  one  part  of  the  machine  and 
by  its  dilatation  by  the  application  of  heat  in 
another  part.  [How  the  compression  is  produced 
is  not  clearly  stated  ; but  as  heat  dilates  the  air,  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  cold  which  in  this  case  is  made 
to  compress  it,  or  at  least  to  withdraw  the  heat, 
otherwise  force  would  be  expended  in  its  compres- 
sion instead  of  gained.~\  This  dilatation,  however,  is 
not  effected  by  a continuous  application  of  combus- 
tibles, but  by  a peculiar  process  of  transfer,  by 
which  the  caloric  is  made  to  operate  over  and  over 
a^ain,  viz. — the  heat  of  the  air  escaping  from  the 
woiking  cylinder  at  each  successive  stroke  of  the 
engine  is  transferred  to  the  cold  compressed  air 
entering  the  same,  so  that  in  fact  a continued  ap- 
plication of  fuel  is  only  necessary  in  order  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  heat  occasioned  by  the  unavoid- 
able radiation  of  the  heated  parts  of  the  machine.” 
The  only  fires  employed  are  in  small  grates, 
under  the  working  cylinders  themselves.  There 
is  of  course  no  boiler  with  furnace,  &c.,  and 
no  chance  of  explosion.  Anthracite  forms  a 
cheap  and  sufficient  fire,  and  the  attendance 
and  expense  are  comparatively  trifling,  so  that 
passengers’  fares  are  to  be  on  a reduced  scale. 
The  only  result  of  neglect  would  be  the  stop- 
page of  the  engine.  No  funnel  will  be  re- 
quired, there  being  no  smoke.  A short  pipe 
carries  off  the  products  of  combustion. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 


EMBODYING 


51  3%ttlnr  Ikttrjr  nf  tlit  Instant  nf  Slrrjtittrtm, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OP 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED.* 


fHi)  bear  Jr’orilTaf)  : 

Short  as  this  series  of  gossipping  letters 
yet  is,  parts  of  it  have  been  written  in  widely 
different  places,  and  under  very  varied  circum- 
stances. I begin  the  present  communication 
tied  by  a disaster  to  a sofa,  and  sighing  for  a 
little  exercise  and  fresh  air.  To  be  kept  from 
motion  even  for  a fortnight, — to  lose  “ the 
bloom  and  ravishment  of  spring”  for  that 
period, — is  not  a trifle.  Like  all  things,  how- 
ever, it  has  its  good.  It  is  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  one  discovers  the  kindness  of 
friends  and  the  value  of  books.  Book®,— the 
wonderful  gateway,  if  I may  so  speak,  by 
which  you  get  admittance  to  the  Past, — the 
means  by  which  you  obtain  a knowledge  of 
the  great  ones  of  all  time,  travel  to  all  nations, 
and  become,  so  to  speak,  omnipresent.  Books 
will  take  you  from  the  unpleasant  present ; 
600th,  teach,  elevate;  will  bring  back  what  has 
gone  by,  and  Bhow  the  way  to  a glorious 
future.  However,  it  is  not  either  to  lament  or 
to  apostrophize  that  I now  take  the  pen  in  my 
hand,  but  to  continue  our  brief  review  of  the 
History  that  has  been  written  by  succeeding 
■nations  in  Brick  and  Stone.  The  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  the  temples  of  Greece,  the  forum  and 
triumphal  arches  of  Rome,  the  sky-pointing 
spires  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  palaces  of  the 
Revival,  represent  and  illustrate  the  mind  and 
manners  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were 
erected  with  unquestionable  truth  and  force. 
Let  us,  however,  continue  the  journey  step  by 
■step. 

With  reference  to  a sentence  in  the  general 
•view  which  I gave  in  my  last  of  some  of  the 
principal  buildings  in  ancient  Rome,  you  say 
you  do  not  remember  an  arch  of  Trajan  in  Rome. 
Trajan  did  erect  an  arch  in  his  Forum  at  Rome  : 
it  was  despoiled  to  assist  in  erecting  the  arch  of 
Constantine ; but  the  arch  to  which  I referred, 
as  having,  in  conjunction  with  a column,  made 
his  name  known  to  all  ears,  is  at  Ancona,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  monuments  of 
Roman  art  remaining  to  us. 

There  was  one  important  class  of  buildings 
in  ancient  Rome  which  I did  not  mention  :°I 
mean  the  Basilica,  which  are  particularly 
interesting  to  us,  because  many  of  them  were 
converted  into  Christian  churches  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  became  the  model  for  the 
earliest  edifices  that  were  afterwards  expressly 
bu.it  for  Christian  worshippers.  The  term 
basilica,  indeed,  lost  its  original  signification, 
and  came  to  mean  a church. 

The  ancient  Roman  Basilica  served  as  a 
Court  of  Law,  and  an  Exchange  for  men  of 
business  : it  afforded,  too,  ample  space  for  a 
fashionable  promenade,  of  which  the  Romans 
were  fond  ; but  whether  or  not  the  Roman  ladies 


ever  used  it  as  a place  to  show  their  “blond  ” 
bonnets  and  lilac  gloves,  and  nod  to  their 
friends, as  ours  do  at  the  “Horticultural,” seems 
uncertain.  The  term  probably  came  from  Greece, 
but  there  is  not  a vestige  in  that  country  now 
of  any  edifice  of  the  sort.  The  Greeks  called 
their  second  arclion  or  magistrate,  Archon 
Basileus  (basileus  was  their  term  forking),  and 
his  court  was  the  basilica.  The  first  basilica 
in  Rome  was  built  by  Cato,  184  years  b.  c. 
Twenty  others  were  afterwards  erected.  The 
ground  plan  of  all  these  buildings  was  rectan- 
gular, and  this  area  was  mostly  divided  into 
three  parts,  consisting  of  a nave  and  two  side 
aisles,  each  separated  from  the  centre  by 
a single  row  of  columns.  Sometimes 
there  was  a double  aisle  on  each  side. 
At  one  end  was  the  tribunal  for  the  judge, 
either  square  or  circular,  and  sometimes  pro- 
jecting Irom  th^  end  as  an  apsis. 


the  arch.  Instances  of  its  use  in  Egypt,  at  a 
very  remote  period,  however,  exist. 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  thinks  brick  arches  were 
used  in  the  tombs  as  early  as  1540,  B.c.  At 
Saqqara  there  is  a stone  arch  ascribed  to 
600  b.c.  Perring  mentions  an  arch  in  the 
portico  of  a pyramid  at  Meroe,  which  he  be- 
lieves as  old  as  700  b.c.  In  the  Assyrian 
marbles  of  earlier  date  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  arched  form  will  be  observed, 
and  there  is  on  one  of  the  slabs  even  what 
would  seem  to  be  a bridge  with  arches. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  make  general  use  of  the 
arch,  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  Greeks 
up  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  before  alluded  to,  one  of  the  earliest 
buildings  in  Greece,  was  at  first  sight  supposed 
to  present  a perfect  example  of  a vault ; but 
on  minute  examination,  it  was  found  to  be 
covered  by  stones,  lapping  one  over  another, 
the  underside  of  which  had  been  afterwards 
cut  into  a domical  shape.  Fig.  20  will  explain 
this  to  you.  In  Etruria  there  is  a tomb  sup- 
posed to  date  600  years  before  our  era,  which 
is  covered  in  the  same  way.  In  Ireland  there 
are  some  very  early  subterranean  chambers 
similarly  constructed.  This  arrangement  of  a 
vault  is  not  of  itself  a proof  that  the  nations 
using  it  were  ignorant  of  the  principle  of  a 
real  arch.  The  simple  fact  that  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  used  over-lapping  stones  in  prefer- 
ence to  a proper  vault,  to  place  the  spires  on 
at  the  top  of  his  principal  towers  (those  of  Bow 
Church  and  St.  Bride’s)  would  disprove  that 
idea. 
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You  doubtless  remember  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii.  Fig.  19  is  the  plan  of  such 
a building,  and  you  will  see  at  once  how 
closely  the  type  has  been  followed  in  our 
churches.  The  side-aisles,  which  in  the 
earliest  basilica  were  merely  open  porticoes, 
were  sometimes  in  two  stories,  and  the  upper 
gallery  thus  formed,  served  to  receive  crowds 
of  loiterers.  The  Basilica  Ulpia,  or  Basilica 
of  Trajan,  had  two  aisles  on  each  side,  was 
roofed  with  bronze,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
important  works  in  Rome. 

Some  scholars  deny  that  the  Roman  basilica 
had  its  name  from  Greece ; and  one,  Zester- 
mann,  shows  that  the  adjective  basilicus  was 
used  in  Rome  as  synonymous  with  eximius  and 
magnijicus,  and  that  Cato,  in  conferring  this 
name  on  his  new  building,  merely  meant  to 
say  that  it  was  the  royal  edifice, — the  un- 
paralleled one.  I have  given  an  undue  space  to 
this  class  of  buildings,  but  its  connection  with 
the  structures  that  followed  will  serve  as  a 
reason. 

You  will  have  observed  that  the  Romans 
introduced  a new  element  into  architectural 
composition,  which  led  to  very  important 
results,  namely,  the  arch.  By  means  of  this 
they  were  enabled  to  span  larger  openings  than 
they  could  by  placing  horizontal  stones  from 
column  to  column,  and  with  very  ordinary 
materials  to  roof-in  large  areas,  and  produce 
very  surprising  effects.  It  was  long  main- 
tained that  neither  the  Egyptians  nor  the 
Greeks  were  acquainted  with  the  properties  of 


At  the  entrance  to  the  great  Pyramid,  you 
will  remember,  the  weight  is  taken  off  the 
opening  by  two  stones  placed  triangularly, 
and  leaning  against  each  other  at  the  top. 
The  same  thing  is  seen  in  the  Cyclopean  walls 
ofTiryns,  where  there  is  a gallery  so  covered; 
also,  in  the  Mexican  pyramids,  and  in  some 
buildings  in  England  ascribed  to  the  Saxons. 

It  is  in  Rome,  as  I said,  that  we  first  find 
the  real  arch  generally  used,  and  here  it  led  to 
an  entire  revolution  in  architectural  arrange- 
ment. It  will  be  well  for  you  to  bear  it  in 
mind  as  one  of  the  striking  differences  between 
Greek  and  Roman  architecture. 

Of  the  differences  in  other  respects,  let  me 
now  say  a few  words.  The  Doric,  the  Ionic, 
and  the  Corinthian  of  the  Greeks  were  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  and  they  added  a modification 
of  the  Doric,  called  Tuscan,  and  one  of  the 
Corinthian,  called  Composite.  At  one  time 
these  latter  were  accepted  as  distinct  varieties, 
and  it  was  the  practice  to  speak  of  “ the  five 
orders.”  YVe  are  contented  now  to  acknow- 
ledge three.  Yrou  will  recognise  them  in 
Roman  work  by  the  peculiarities  already 
pointed  out  (Greek  artists  helped  to  produce 
them),  but  you  will  find  them  far  inferior  in 
beauty  to  their  prototypes,  excepting  the 
Corinthian,  which,  as  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  in  the  Campo  Vaccino  at  Rome, 
has  an  elegance  wholly  its  own.  The  mould- 
ings of  the  Romans  are  less  beautiful, 
the  columns  more  attenuated.  One  very 
observable  difference,  easily  remembered, 
between  Greek  Doric  and  Roman  Doric, 
is  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  triglyph  is  placed 
over  the  centre  of  the  column,  while  in  the 
Grecian  examples,  as  you  will  see  in  Fig.  15,  a 
triglyph  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the  entabla- 
ture, and  others  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
space  between.  The  Grecian  Doric  has  no 
base,  nor  had  some  of  the  best  ancient  ex- 
amples of  Roman  Doric,  but  it  was  so  generally 
adopted,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Italian  version  of  the  style. 

Of  the  Corinthian  capital,  with  its  two  rows 
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of  acanthus-leaves,  surmounted  at  each  corner 
by  the  stems  forming  small  twirls,  you  will 
find  many  examples  everywhere.  In  London 
I may  mention  the  portico  of  the  National 
Gallery  and  that  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  Composite  order  consists  of  a mixture 
' of  the  Corinthian  and  the 
Ionic,  as  you  may  see  by  Fig 
21.  In  the  place  of  the 
smaller  twirls  of  the  plant  in 
the  Corinthian,  an  Ionic  capi- 
tal is  set  up  on  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  frieze  is  orna- 
mented, and  the  whole  order 
made  richer. 

It  has  been  well  said  that 
what  Roman  architecture  lost 
in  simplicity  it  gained  in  mag- 
nificence : the  mouldings  were 
sculptured,  the  friezes  adorned 
Fig  21  with  scrolls. 

I may  remark  that  the  climate  of  Rome  led 
to  the  use  of  roofs  more  steep  than  in  Greece, 
and  this  produced  pediments  of  steeper  pitch. 
The  Romans,  tasteless  as  they  were  in  some 
respects,  did  not  attempt,  as  men  of  modern 
times  have  done,  to  retain  forms  irrespective 
of  the  circumstances  and  wants  which  gave 
them  birth. 

Another  peculiarity  which  you  must  have 
observed  in  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome  is 
the  use  of  a pedestal  beneath  columns, — so 
called,  probably,  from  pes,  a foot,  and  the 
Greek  for  column,  stulos.  This  I must  always 
regard  as  a sacrifice  of  dignity  and  grandeur 
to  expediency.  One  advantage  that  the  pedestal 
gives,  you  will  observe,  is,  that  columns  of 
smaller  diameter,  less  obstructive,  may  be 
employed ; and  for  internal  arrangements  it 
offers  other  conveniences.  Apropos  of  the 
derivation:  on  one  occasion  Madame  de  Stael, 
who  was  not  remarkable  for  pretty  feet,  per- 
sonated a statue,  with  the  face  concealed,  and 
an  ill-natured  joker,  when  asked  if  he  could 
guess  who  it  was,  glanced  at  the  block  on 
which  6he  stood  and  said,  “ Oui;  oui : je  vois 
le  pied-de- Stael.” 

I will  not  speak  of  the  use  made  of  single 
columns  by  the  Romans  to  commemorate 
individuals,  further  than  to  say  that  those 
which  present  the  peculiarity  of  having  three 
ships’  beaks  orprows  protruding  from  each  side 
are  called,  from  that  circumstance,  “ Rostrated 
columns  ” ( rostra  signifying  beaks),  and  re- 
ferred to  naval  actions.  You  probably  saw 
the  well-known  example  at  Rome,  formerly  in 
the  Forum,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Capitol.  You  perhaps  scarcely  see 
any  connection  between  the  heads  of  ships  and 
the  auctioneer’s  rostrum  of  to-day;  but  the 
fact  is,  the  elevated  stage  in  the  Forum  whence 
the  people  were  addressed  (the  Rostrum)  got 
the  name  for  it  through  being  adorned  with 
the  beaks  of  ships  taken  in  the  Great  Latin 
war.  It  is  interesting,  I think,  to  trace  deri- 
vations, and  to  find  connections  in  things 
now  apparently  remote. 

I must  not  attempt  to  describe  all  the  works 
of  the  Romans;  this  would  be  aside  my  pur- 
pose. Where  are  the  majority  of  them  ? Of 
the  circuses,  the  aqueducts,  the  amphitheatres, 
the  baths,  the  villas,  which  they  raised,  how  few 
remain  ! As  Pope  writes  to  Addison  : — 

“ Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould’ring  age. 

Some  hostile  fury,  some  religious  rage. 

Barbarian  blindness,  Christian  zeal  conspire. 

And  Papal  piety,  and  Gothic  fire.” 


A word  about  their  homes.  The  ordinary 
domestic  architecture  of  the  ancient  Romans 
has  scarcely  the  same  claim  on  our  atten- 
tion as  that  exhibited  in  their  public  buildings, 
although,  during  the  later  times  of  the  Re- 
public, residences  of  enormous  extent  and 
cost  were  erected.  The  buried  cities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  afford  us  examples 
of  street  architecture  exactly  as  they  were  left 
by  their  occupiers  in  the  year  79,  when  one, 
namely  Herculaneum,  was,  as  you  know,  over- 
whelmed by  the  lava  from  Vesuvius,  and  the 
other  by  showers  of  cinders  and  stones,  which, 
although  they  broke  down  or  burnt  the  roofs 
and  upper  stories,  embalmed,  so  to  speak,  the 
whole  city  (a  fly  in  amber),  as  if  purposely  to 
preserve  it  for  the  study  of  modern  nations. 
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The  existence  of  Pompeii,  beneath  fields  of 
waving  corn  and  plantations  of  the  vine,  was 
unthought  of  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  that  the  excavations  were  begun. 
About  a quarter  of  the  city  has  now  been  in- 
vestigated, comprising  (besides  numerous 
specimens  of  the  arrangement  of  Roman 
houses)  temples,  two  theatres,  basilicse,  baths, 
and  a forum.  When  you  visited  this  now 
silent  remnant  of  the  past,  did  you  notice  the 
ruts  which  were  formed  in  the  narrow  roads 
by  the  equipages  of  luxury,  or  the  vehicles  of 
commerce ; the  builders’  materials  as  they 
were  left  by  the  workmen  to  go  to  their  repast ; 
the  burlesque  scrawlings  on  a wall  made 
nearly  1800  years  ago,  by  idle  soldiers  ? Most 
of  the  shops,  you  must  have  observed,  are 
very  small  and  inconvenient,  without  chim- 
neys and  windows.  The  staircases,  where 
they  existed,  were  confined  and  rude.  The 
walls  of  the  houses,  however,  were  adorned 
with  paintings  elegantly  executed,  and  all  the 
utensils  which  have  been  discovered  display 
taste  superior  to  that  which  is  exhibited  in 
the  dwellings  themselves. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  houses  of  the 
better  classes  was  the  Atrium,  a large  rectan- 
gular apartment,  roofed  over,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  ceiling,  towards  which 
the  roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain  water 
into  a cistern  in  the  floor,  called  impluvium. 
The  Atrium  was  often  adorned  with  columns, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  and  it  served 
as  a reception  room.  In  early  times  it  was  the 
sitting  room,  and  even  the  kitchen.  Around 
it  and  heyond  it  were  the  various  apartments, 
including  often  a picture  gallery.  The  entrance- 
hall,  which  connected  the  Atrium  with  the 
street,  was  paved  with  mosaics,  and  there  were 
often  artificial  gardens  on  the  tops  of  the 
houses.  The  rooms  were  sometimes  heated  by 
hot  air,  conveyed  through  pipes  from  a furnace, 
but  oftener  by  portable  braziers.  Architecture 
in  Rome,  after  it  had  attained  its  perfection  in 
the  Augustan  age,  gradually  declined.  Sim- 
plicity was  lost  sight  of,  luxuriance  became 
wildness,  and  wise  liberality  degenerated  into 
unrestrained  and  ineffective  extravagance.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Rome,  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
union, and  attacked  on  all  sides  by  barbaric 
tribes,  tottered.  The  last  blow  to  her  pros- 
perity was  given  when  Constantine  removed  the 
seat  of  government  to  Byzantium,  afterwards 
called  from  him  Constantinople. 

At  this  point  terminates  the  history  of  classic 
architecture,  and  we  enter  upon  that  of  a per- 
fectly distinct  style,  which  may  be  called 
Christian  architecture;  growing  out  of  that 
which  preceded  it,  and  ultimately  developing 
itself,  after  a variety  of  gradual  improvements 
and  changes,  in  the  cathedrals  of  Cologne, 
Strasburgh,  Salisbury,  York,  and  Lincoln. 

“Children  that  came  to  see  these  Saints  in  stone, 

As  day  by  day  out  of  the  blocks  they  rose, 

Grew  old  and  died,  and  still  the  work  went  on. 

And  on,  and  on,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  generation  that  succeeds  our  own 
Perhaps  may  finish  it.  The  architect 
Built  his  great  heart  into  these  sculptured  stones. 
And  with  him  toiled  his  children,  and  their  lives 
Were  builded  with  his  own  into  the  walls, 

As  offerings  unto  God.” 

And  so,  having  reached  a convenient  stop- 
ping-place, farewell  for  the  present,  and  pre- 
pare for  a journey  over  an  entirely  fresh  road 
when  we  next  meet. 

Believe  me,  always  yours, 

iliicijijco. 


Electric  Telegraph  in  the  Bank 
of  England. — The  electric  telegraph  opera- 
tions which  have  for  some  time  been  in  pro- 
gress in  this  establishment  are  now  completed, 
and  a system  of  communication  is  effected 
between  the  various  offices.  The  rooms  of 
the  governor  and  deputy-governor  are  by  this 
means  placed  in  direct  communication  with 
every  important  department  where  business  is 
transacted,  and  seeresy  of  communication  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  Dering’s  patent  appa- 
ratus for  this  purpose,  so  that  a message  in- 
tended for  one  particular  office  cannot  be  read 
at  any  of  the  others. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Newcastle. — The  public  baths  and  wash- 
houses erected  here  at  the  cost  of  the  cor- 
poration, from  a design  by  Mr.  Lynam,  of 
Stoke- upon-Trent,  architect,  have  been  opened. 
The  building,  which  is  situated  in  School- 
street,  is  of  red  bricks,  chequered  with  blue 
patterns,  and  has  stone  plinth  and  dressings  : 
the  gables  are  also  coped  with  stone,  and  ter- 
minate with  finials.  The  stone  was  obtained 
from  a quarry  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  party-coloured  tiles.  The 
entrance  to  the  division  of  either  sex  has  a 
stone  portico,  with  rusticated  columns  and 
antes,  and  moulded  entablature,  surmounted 
by  a carved  shield.  The  fa<;ade  is  Elizabethan. 
Within  are  entrances  leading  to  waiting  rooms 
and  attendants’  room,  and  by  corridors  to  the 
private  baths,  six  in  number,  for  either  sex ; 
also  a vapour  and  shower  bath  to  each  division. 
Open  vestibules  lead  from  the  corridors  to  two 
swimming  baths,  one  being  inclosed  and 
lighted  from  the  roof  and  side  walls,  but  the 
other  open.  These  baths  are  of  uniform  size, 
ten  yards  long  by  six  wide,  and  with  inclined 
bottoms,  3 i feet  deep  at  the  upper  end,  and  4§ 
at  the  lower.  The  private  baths  and  inclosed 
swimming  bath  are  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  There  are  two  rooms  fitted  up  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  with  four  wash- 
tubs,  and  heated  steam  drying  apparatus.  The 
buildings  were  erected,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect,  by  Mr.  Robert  Chapman. 
Since  the  opening,  according  to  our  autho- 
rity, the  Staffordshire  Advertiser,  the  baths 
have  been  extensively  patronised,  especially  the 
plunge  baths. 

Lancashire. — We  regret  that  an  amic- 
able settlement  of  the  brickmakers’  dispute 
has  not  yet  been  effected.  The  men,  we  under- 
stand, have  offered  to  return  to  their  work  at 
the  prices  heretofore  paid,  on  condition  that 
they  be  not  required  to  make  bricks  larger 
than  160  cubic  inches  in  the  mould.  This  pro- 
position, however,  has  not  been  acceded  to. 
Some  of  the  master  brickmakers  have  obtained 
a number  of  new  hands  from  St.  Helens,  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Fylde. — Preston  Guardian. 

New  Radford. — The  schools  in  connection 
with  Christ  Church,  New  Radford,  were  opened 
on  Monday  week,  according  to  the  Notting- 
hamshire Guardian.  They  consist  of  a master’s 
residence,  an  infant  school,  and  a class-room,, 
as  well  as  a large  upper  room,  separated  by  a 
sliding  partition,  and  capable  ofaccommodating 
a large  number  of  children.  About  1.000L 
appears  to  have  been  the  cost  of  these  schools. 

Neithrop. — The  Vicar  of  Banbury  is  about 
to  erect  a chapel  here.  The  excavations  for 
the  foundation  are  in  progress. 

Plymouth. — The  contractors  for  the  works 
connected  with  the  Great  Western  Docks  at 
Millbay  (Messrs.  Hutcheson  and  Ritson)  are 
about  to  recommence  them. 

Rodington. — The  old  parish  church  having 
been  restored  and  enlarged  was  re-opened  on 
9th  ult.  The  alterations  mainly  consist  of 
the  addition  of  a chancel,  terminating  in  an 
apse  in  the  Early  English  style,  with  a new 
north  aisle  containing  about  100  additional 
sittings.  The  church  is  entered  on  the  south 
side  by  an  open-timbered  porch,  the  west  front 
being  surmounted  by  a campanile  of  same 
character.  The  ancient  font  has  been  restored 
to  use.  The  unsightly  pews  have  been  re- 
moved, and  open  sittings  substituted.  The 
churchyard  has  been  levelled  and  surrounded 
by  a brick  wall. 

Shenstone. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  at  Shen- 
stone, near  Lichfield,  was  laid  on  Thursday 
week,  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Manley,  and  at  same  time 
the  foundation-stone  of  a chapel  intended  to 
form  part  of  the  church,  and  dedicated  in 
honour  of  St.  Peter,  was  laid  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Jervis.  The  edifice  will  consist  of  a 
nave  eighty-six  feet  by  twenty,  north  and 
south  aisles  seventy-four  feet  by  twelve,  tower, 
and  organ  chapel.  It  will  be  built  in  the  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  stone,  the 
gift  of  the  Hon.  F.  Gough.  It  will  be  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  600  persons,  150  free. 

Ripon.  — Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a magnificent  window  for 
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Ripnn  cathedral,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be 
defrayed  by  a subscription  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  diocese,  as  a memorial  of  the 
establishment  of  the  bishopric.  I he  subject 
is  the  commission  to  the  Apostles  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  it  will  comprise  thirteen 
figures.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  1,2002. 

— Gateshead  Observer. 

Warwick. — The  new  church  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Nicholas  is  to  be  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Murray.  It  will  consist 
of  a chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  porch,  and 
north  and  south  transepts,  with  tower  and 
spire  at  south-east  angle  of  chancel  and  tran- 
sept. The  style  is  Decorated.  A parsonage 
and  schools  are  to  he  erected  at  the  same  time. 

Coventry. — The  Committee  of  the  Council 
on  Education  has  approved  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  National  Schools  and  residences  for 
teachers,  in  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity*: 
they  will  contain  207  boys,  207  girls,  and  180 
infants,  with  a superior  school  for  333  boys  on 
the  first  floor.  Messrs.  Barry  and  Murray, 

are  the  architects.- The  new  schools  and 

teachers’  house,  at  Ryton  and  Dunsmoor,  by 
the  same  architects,  are  to  he  fortlnvilh  erected, 
on  a site  presented  by  Captain  Dilke.  The 
style  is  Decorated. 

Uxbridge. — A monument  has  just  been 
erected  in  Uxbridge  Church  as  a testimonial 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Macna- 
mara,  many  years  an  esteemed  surgeon  in  that 
town.  A coped  tomb  and  memorial  have  also 
been  erected  in  Iver  churchyard,  the  burial- 
place  of  his  family.  The  cost  of  both  has 
been  defrayed  by  subscription ; a committee 
with  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Price,  vicar  of  Uxbridge, 
chairman,  having  been  formed  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers.  The  monume..t  i6 
in  the  perpendicular  style,  consisting  of  Caen 
stone,  carved  jambs,  cill,  tracery  head,  cornice, 
and  brattishing,  inclosing  a white  marble  tablet 
with  the  inscription  cut  in  church-text  letters, 
rubricate^capitals,  and  the  armorial  bearings 
emblazoneu.  Both  the  monument  and  the 
tomb  atafvopa  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Shop- 
pee,  London,  and  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
J.  Tomlinson,  of  Uxbridge. 

Hemel  Hempstead. — The  new  Town-hall  and 
Corn-market,  recently  erected  in  this  town, 
was  opened  on  Tuesday  last.  It  is  situate  on 
the  west  side  of  the  High-street,  and  has  a 
frontage  thereto  of  83  feet.  The  hall  is  50 
feet  long,  25  feet  wide,  and  25  feet  high  ; and 
has  a range  of  broken  pilasters  supporting  the 
cornice,  from  which  springs  a coved  ceiling, 
enriched  with  an  ornamental  soffit,  and  centre 
flowers  from  which  the  chandeliers  are  sus- 
pended. The  hall  is  lighted  by  five  mullioned 
windows  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  room. 
Adjoining  is  a magistrate’s  room,  and  an  ante- 
room, and  the  access  to  this,  the  principal 
floor,  is  from  a spacious  stone  staircase  placed 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  building. 
The  whole  of  the  edifice  is  carried  upon  a 
series  of  piers  and  arches  and  the  lower  por- 
tion, which  is  entirely  open,  is  used  as  a corn- 
market.  The  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
that  which  was  prevalent,  during  the  reign  of 
James  I. ; and  the  materials  used  are  red  brick, 
with  Caen  stone  dressings,  excepting  to  the 
piers  in  the  corn-market,  which  are  of  Ilorsely 
Castle  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  George 
Low. 

Maidstone. — The  new  baths  and  washhouses 
have  been  opened.  The  centre  of  the  building 
comprises  a residence  for  the  superintendent, 
waiting-halls,  and  pay-office.  The  men’s  side 
has  three  first  and  fourteen  second-class  baths, 
and  the  large  swimming-bath.  The  main 
floor  is  divided  near  the  centre,  to  effect  an 
entire  separation  of  the  sexes.  There  are 
three  private  baths.  The  baths  are  made 
of  glazed  porcelain,  in  one  piece.  The  wash- 
house contains  compartments  for  sixteen 
women.  Two  hydro-extracting  wringing  ma- 
chines in  a few  seconds  remove  fifty  per  cent, 
of  moisture  from  the  linen.  The  tubs  are 
heated  by  steam,  the  closet  by  a tubular  sys- 
tem of  boiling  water  under  pressure,  which 
gives  a heat  of  400  deg.  of  Fahr.  and  not  only 
dries  rapidly,  but  also,  it  is  said,  destroy: 
animalcule  or  their  ova.  The  filterino-  ib 
constructed  on  a self-cleansing  principle  ° by 
which,  at  every  change  of  tide,  40,000  gallon; 


of  water  can  be  reversed  through  it,  so  as  to 
cleanse  it  from  any  impurity.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  Maidstone  Gazette  for  these  particulars. 

Mailing  West. — The  inhabitants  have  deter- 
mined on  establishing  gas  and  water-works. 
Upwards  of  1,000/.  have  been  subscribed  in 
shares,  and  Mr.  Culyer,  engineer,  and  others 
have  engaged  to  supply  any  deficiency  in 
amount,  and  to  erect  the  works  at  a cost  of 
about  2,500/.  The  price  of  gas  is  not  to 
exceed  7s.  fid.  to  begin  with,  and  to  be  re- 
duced as  consumption  increases. 

Exeter. — The  workmen  employed  in  the  re- 
storation of  Pynes  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Staf- 
ford North  cote,  were  feasted  by  Sir  Stafford  in 
a tent  erected  in  front  of  the  house  on  Thursday 
week.  There  were  about  eighty  men  at  work  on 
a substantial  dinner,  with  payment  besides  for 
their  half-day’s  work,  also  given  them  by  Sir 
Stafford.  Mr.  A.  Poynter  is  the  architect  of 
these  restorations,  and  Mr.  Knight  the  clerk 
of  the  works. 

Chester. — A stained  glass  window  has  just 
been  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave  of 
Chester  Cathedral  : it  consists  of  four  com- 
partments, the  principal  subjects  of  which  are 
“Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,”  “Jacob  in 
the  Court  of  Pharaoh,”  “The  Infant  Moses 
found  in  the  Nile,”  and  “ Pharaoh’s  Daughter 
adopting  him.” 

Birmingham. — The  publicbathsin  Kent-street 
have  had  an  addition  made  of  a first-class 
public  swimming-bath,  three  private  plunging 
baths,  and  six  private  warm  baths.  The  swim 
ming-bath  is  86  feet  long  by  37  feet  G inches 
wide,  with  a footpath  8 feet  6 inches  wide,  and 
fifty-six  dressing-rooms  around.  The  whole 
is  roofed  over,  the  greater  portion  with  glass, 
and  ventilated  and  warmed ; and  the  sides  and 
bottom  lined  with  smooth  stone.  The  plung- 
ing-haths  are  about  13  feet  by  11  feet,  lined 
with  similar  stone  to  the  swimming-bath;  and 
a dressing-room  6 feet  by  4 feet  6 inches  is 
provided  to  each  bath. 

Handsworth. — The  new  church  about  to  be 
erected  at  Soho  is  to  be  in  the  Decorated  6tyle, 
and  calculated  to  hold  1,000  persons,  540  free. 
Mr.  W.  Bourne,  of  Dudley,  is  the  architect. 

Manchester. — The  tower  of  the  Cathedral  is 
in  such  a state  of  dilapidation,  that  the  ring- 
ers were  prevented  from  giving  their  usual 
peal  in  celebration  of  the  Queen’s  birthday. 

Preston. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  fire- 
engine  station  has  been  laid  in  Tithebarn- 
street.  Plans,  prepared  by  Mr.  Rampling, 
have  been  approved,  and  the  execution  of 
them  intrusted  to  Mr.  Thompson,  builder,  by 
whom  the  brickwork  has  been  sublet  to  Mr. 
Oakley.  The  building,  according  to  the  local 
Guardian,  will  cost  from  600/.  to  700/.  The 
style  is  Italian.  The  construction  will  be  of 
brick,  with  stone  dressing,  and  include  a lofty 
campanile  for  an  alarm-bell. 

Hoddlesden. — At  Hoddlesden,  near  Over 
Darwin,  on  the  19th  ult.  the  foundation-stone 
of  new  buildings  for  national  schools  was  laid. 
They  will  consist  of  a schoolhouse  for  150 
boys  and  girls,  with  a house  for  the  master ; 
mediaeval  in  style,  and  constructed  of  the  grey 
sandstone  of  this  part  of  Lancashire.  The 
schoolhouse,  containing  two  schoolrooms,  each 
40  feet  by  17  feet  6 inches,  will  be  a single- 
storied building,  with  an  open  roof,  supported 
by  stone  ribs,  to  take  the  thrust  of  which  there 
are  buttresses  on  the  outside.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  1,000/.  provided  principally  by 
the  landowner,  Mr.  O.  Hargreave,  by  whose 
lady  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  jun. 

Southport. — Tenders  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Town-hall  have  been  ordered  to  be  adver- 
tised for.  The  plans,  which  also  comprise  a 
police-station,  magistrates’  office,  &c.  &c.  have 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Withnell,  of 
Southport. 

Bradford. — From  amongst  the  many  proofs 
and  illustrations  afforded  from  time  to  time  of 
the  progress  of  Bradford,  the  evidence  fur- 
nished in  the  surprising  increase  of  its  build- 
ings ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  From 
Jan.  1,  1851,  to  May  1,  1852,  says  the  Brad- 
ford Observer,  the  building  and  improvement 
committee  have  sanctioned  the  erection  of 
1,703  buildings,  of  which  1,340  are  dwelling- 
houses  (some  of  them  in  connection  with 


shops),  31  mills  and  warehouses,  84  shops, 

11  churches,  chapels,  and  schools,  and  236 
buildings  of  a miscellaneous  character.  No 
fewer  than  94  new  streets  have  been  opened 
in  the  above  space  of  time  : there  are  but  few 
demolitions. 

Wakefield.— On  consideration  of  the  plans 
lodged  for  the  proposed  new  church  of  St. 
Mary,  that  of  Mr.  C.  Clapham,  of  Wakefield, 

C.  E.  has  been  adopted  by  the  building  com- 
mittee. A premium  of  10/.  for  the  second 
best  plan  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brodiick,  of 
Hull,  architect.  The  site  selected  is  at  the  top 
of  Primrose-hill,  a short  distance  from  the 
railway,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  Union 
workhouse  now  building.  The  church  is  to 
accommodate  400  adults  and  220  children,  and 
the  cost  is  not  to  exceed  1,600/. 

Dunstall. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Arkwright  to  the  parish  of  Dunstall,  was  laid 
by  Mr.  Peter  Arkwright,  on  the  22nd  ult. 
Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  architect. 

Derby. — An  engraving  of  a design,  by  Mr. 
Duesbury,  for  a new  race-stand,  appears  in  the 
Derbyshire  Advertiser.  The  front  is  princi- 
pally occupied  by  a double  balcony,  communi- 
cating with  an  interior  promenade,  &c.  At 
one  end  is  a square  turret,  with  curved  roof, 
surmounted  by  two  balls. 

Hartlepool. — The  opening  of  the  new  dock 
at  West  Hartlepool  was  to  take  place  on  the 
1st  inst.  It  embraces  an  area  of  14  acres. 
The  outer  harbour,  also,  has  been  enlarged 
from  13  to  44  acres.  The  lock  entrance  to  the 
new  dock  is  60  feet  wide.  The  depth  of  water 
will  be  23  feet.  There  is  a graving  dock  320 
feet  in  length, 

Windermere. — The  Windermere  baths,  which 
were  finished  in  November  1851,  were  opened 
to  the  public  last  month.  They  consist  of 
plunge,  douche,  and  shower-baths. 

Stockton. — The  new  town-hall  was  opened 
on  15th  ult.  on  which  day  also  the  Leeds 
Northern  extension  line  of  railway  was  opened 
to  the  port  of  Stockton.  The  new  hall  has 
been  built  behind  a large  mansion  in  High- 
street,  which  has  been  converted  into  council- 
chamber,  justice  room,  offices,  &c.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  hall,  which  is  unseen  from  the 
street.  The  yard  or  area  in  which  the  hall 
stands  has  been  covered  by  a ridged  roof  of 
glass,  and  made  suitable,  according  to  our 
authority,  the  Gateshead  Observer,  for  a con- 
servatory, and  in  which  flower-shows  may  be 
held.  Its  dimensions  are  72  feet  by  23  feet. 

A lobby,  27  feet  long  and  8 feet  wide,  connects 
it  with  the  hall,  which  is  80  feet  long,  36  feet 
wide,  and  36  feet  high.  So  far  as  the  hall  can 
be  said  to  have  a style,  it  is  Tuscan.  It  is 
lighted  by  two  large  windows,  one  at  each  end, 
and  in  the  centre  are  three  gasiliers,  suspended 
from  the  ceiling. 

Glasgow. — The  town  council  have  agreed  to 
purchase  the  lands  of  Kelvin  Grove,  Wood- 
lands, and  Claremount,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a park  in  the  west-end  ; the  purchase- 
money  for  Kelvin  Grove  being  30,000/.;  Wood- 
lands, 21,000/.;  and  Claremount,  4,525/. 
Before  long  the  town’s  people  will  again  sing, 
“Let  us  haste  to  Kelvin  Grove.” 

Edinburgh. — The  city  council  have  resolved 
to  have  a public  inauguration  of  the  statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  invite  the 
Duke  to  a public  banquet,  to  be  given  by  the 
citizens  on  the  occasion. 

Aberdeen.  — The  commissioners  under  the 
“Aberdeen  County  Records  and  Public  Offices 
Act  ” have  entered  into  contracts  for  the  erec- 
tion of  new  offices  in  connection  with  the 
present  Record  Office  in  this  city.  The  build- 
ings are  to  be  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  J.  and 
W.  Smith,  architects,  and  are  to  be  con- 
structed on  Messrs.  Fox  and  Barrett’s  patent 
fireproof  principle. 

Rliosllanerchruz , near  Ruabon,  Denbighshire. 
— On  29th  May,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of 
the  South  Porch  of  the  new  church  was 
laid  with  great  ceremony  by  Lady  Williams 
Wynn,  of  Wynstay.  The  church  is  in  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture,  cruciform  in 
plan,  and  adapted  to  accommodate  425  per- 
sons in  open  free  sittings,  without  galleries. 
The  transept  and  chancel  are  divided  from  the 
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nave  by  stone  arches.  The  cost  of  the  whole, 
including  the  walls  for  inclosing  the  church- 
yard, and  approaches,  &c.  will  be  about  1.950 /. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Penson.  of  Os- 
westry, and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Thomas,  of  Menai  Bridge. 


STEAM  ENGINEERING. 

AMERICA  V.  THE  “ BRITISHERS.” 

Being  much  struck  by  certain  intimations 
of  American  progress  in  marine  steam  engineer- 
ing, given  in  a letter  by  the  present  proprietor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  inserted  in  that  paper 
on  3rd  September  last,  and  in  which  it  was 
announced  that  the  last  fast  and  extra  fast 
boats  of  the  Cunard  line  were  indebted  to 
American  improvements  for  their  go-a-head 
superiority ; being  moreover,  as  we  confess,  a 
little  jealous  of  our  own  acquisitions,  even 
while  proud  of  brother  Jonathan’s  accom- 
plishments; and  desirous,  therefore,  that  our 
engineers  should  look  to  their  laurels ; we 
quoted  that  portion  of  the  New  York  Sun's 
letter  in  which  such  results  of  hardly  ten  years’ 
American  attention  to  ocean  navigation  were 
announced.  A correspondent,  “ Britannicus,” 
promptly  responded  to  the  announcement,  con- 
tradicting it  in  toto,  and  telling  us  very  plainly 
that — 

“ By  giving  currency,  as  you  have  done  on  this 
and  other  recent  occasions,  without  comment,  to 
the  overweening  estimates  which  the  Americans  form 
of  their  own  superiority,  you  appear  to  me,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  do  much  towards  weakening  the  well- 
founded  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been  enter- 
tained in  the  perfection  of  British  machinery, 
thereby  injuring  British  interests,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  demands  for  engines  from 
foreigners.” 

For  “ Britannicus’s  ” statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  well  as  for  the  previous  allega- 
tions of  the  Neio  York  Sun  proprietor,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  The  Builder  itself.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  state,  that  the  truth  of 
our  correspondent’s  facts  is,  in  turn,  denied, 
and  a counter  statement  made,  in  a long  article 
on  the  subject,  in  the  New  York  Sun,  of  18th 
ult.  in  which  the  whole  matter  is  entered  into 
ad  long  am , and  in  which,  after  requiting  the 
proprietor’s  first  statement,  the  editor  goes  on 
to  say — 

“ This  portion  of  the  letter  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  England,  being  copied  into  the  journals,  and 
commented  upon  by  the  editors  or  correspondents. 
In  the  London  Builder  only  was  its  accuracy 
questioned,  and  there  not  by  its  editor,  but  by  a ' 
very  indiscreet  correspondent — as  the  sequel  will 
show.  As  the  matter  is  one  of  more  than  ordinary  ; 
importance,  we  republish  the  letter  in  The 
Builder,  that  its  wilful  falsities  may  be  the  more 
apparent  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the  truth.” 

Then  follows  “ Britannicus’s  ” letter  to  our- 
selves. 

“ This  letter,”  continues  the  editor,  “ was  copied 
extensively  into  the  English  journals,  as  an  anchor 
of  hope ; and  for  effect,  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  anxiously 
Englishmen  desired  the  impression  to  prevail  that 
the  Americans  were  copyists  ; and  that  for  the  sig- 
nal triumphs  of  their  ocean  steamers  during  the 
summer  of  1851,  they  were  indebted  to  English 
genius,  skill,  and  generous  favour.  The  letter  of 
‘Britannicus’  met  the  eye  of  James  Brown,  Esq. 
(President  of  the  Collins  line)  in  the  columns  of 
Galignani's  Messenger,  of  Paris,  and  he  brought  it 
to  the  notice  of  Stillman,  Allen,  and  Co.  the 
builders  of  the  engines  for  the  Collins  steamers. 

Their  reply,  which  we  now  subjoin,  furnishes 
the  most  satisfactory  confirmation  of  every  word  in 
our  letter,  and  an  overwhelming  refutation  of  the 
sweeping  misstatements  of  ‘ Britannicus.’  In  place 
of  any  agent  or  member  of  the  firm  of  S.  A.  & Co. 
ever  having  visited  ‘ the  Clyde,’  or  the  establish- 
ment of  ‘Napier,  of  Glasgow,’  a son  or  brother 
of  this  same  Napier,  some  time  ago,  came  here 
and  inspected  every  part  of  the  Novelty  Works, 
by  invitation  and  permission  of  the  proprietors. 
One  other  fact  in  favour  of  the  Collins  Steamers’ 
machinery  may  here  be  given.  While  it  only 
requires  one  man  to  work  these  engines,  two  or 
three  are  employed  to  set  those  of  the  Cunard 
steamers  in  motion.  The  only  similarity  between 
the  machinery  of  the  two  lines  is,  that  they  are 
both  ‘ side  lever  engines.’ 

But  here  is  the  le  ter,  and  it  requires  no  com- 
ment at  our  hand.  We  trust  The  Builder,  and 
other  papers  which  inserted  the  statements  of 


4 Britannicus,’  will  be  candid  and  honourable  enough 
to  insert  their  refutation.” 

We  cannot  afford  the  space  necessary  for 
the  insertion  of  this  letter ; but  in  justice  we 
give  the  pith  of  it. 

“ Of  our  foremen,  every  man  (with  one  excep- 
tion) was  born  in  the  United  States,  learned  his 
trade  in  this  country,  and  whatever  they  have 
done,  in  connection  with  marine  engines,  has  been 
at  our  works.  The  one  exception  referred  to  has 
been  employed  at  our  works  for  the  last  nineteen 
years,  and  never  did  any  work  for  marine  engines 
in  any  other  place. 

The  draughtsmen  who  made  the  drawings  are  our 
pupils,  and  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience they  have  in  connection  with  steam-engines 
in  our  drawing-room.  The  men  who  superintended 
the  setting  of  the  engines  are  also  natives  of  the 
United  States,  were  once  our  apprentices,  and 
acquired  at  our  works  whatever  skill  and  experience 
they  have. 

No  man  was  ever  imported  from  the  manu- 
factories of  the  Clyde,  or  from  any  other  quarter, 
with  reference  to  these  engines  ; and  neither  in  the-' 
preparation  of  the  plans,  nor  in  the  construction  of 
the  work,  did  we  ever  receive  any  assistance,  direct 
or  indirect,  from  any  engineer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  or  from  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain.” 

The  Americans  are,  of  course,  surprised  that 
we  should  give  a place  in  our  columns  to 
“ Britannicus’s  ” statement.  “ Britannicus,” 
on  the  other  hand,  is  surprised  that  we  should 
give  a place  in  our  columns  to  American 
statements.  So  here  we  are,  taking  both  par- 
ties by  “ surprise,”  without  intending  it ; but 
not  in  the  least  surprised  ourselves  to  find  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  give  a fair  hearing  to  both 
America  and  England  on  an  important  ques- 
tion, so  that  the  truth  may  be  ultimately 
elicited  between  them,  we,  for  our  own  part, 
obtain  the  approval  of  neither.  That,  however, 
is  a matter  of  small  moment  to  us,  if  we  do  elicit 
the  truth,  and  stir  both  nations  to  exertions. 


PIPE  DRAINS  v.  BRICK  SEWERS. 


works  are  in  full  operation;  and  thpy  who 
assert  that  these  works  have  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  by  time,  should  apply  at  the  office  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  information 
of  earlier  date.  If  I am  not  wrongly  informed 
there  are  nearly  200  miles  of  pipe  drains  now 
doing  their  work  satisfactorily  in  the  metro- 
polis, considerable  lengths  of  which  have  been 
laid  down  upwards  of  Jive  years.  But  it  does 
not  need  that  years  should  pass  away  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  system.  The  facts  now  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  Mr.  Cuthbert 
Johnson’s  edition  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
detailing  the  performances  of  the  sewers  at 
Croydon,  and  more  than  all  an  inspection  of 
the  delivery  at  the  outfall  in  that  town,  will 
not  fail  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  person 
that  a very  extensive  use  of  these  pipes  in 
drainage  works  will  be  both  economical  and 
efficient.  C.  E. 


Information  as  to  size,  dfpth,  construction,  or 
■mode  of  laying  is  not  sought : the  question  is, 
whether  the  public  money  is  properly  expended  in 
laying  down  tube  sewers.  The  application  of  this 
form  of  drain  for  public  streets  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  grave  doubts  are  entertained  by  many 
whether  they  may  not  have  to  be  taken  up  again, 
and  the  expense  have  to  be  incurred  of  laying  down 
one  made  of  bricks  or  other  material. 

In  this  district  (Manchester),  for  the  last  five 
years  the  oval-shaped  tubes  have  been  laid  down  in 
all  newly-paved  streets,  and  the  practice  is  con- 
tinued as  if  it  was  a settled  conviction  and  fixed 
rule. 

To  institute  an  inquiry  by  means  of  your  pages 
appears  to  me  to  be  a fair  and  legitimate  mode,  and 
no  professional  surveyor  need  be  under  any  appre- 
hension of  injury  to  himself  from  the  discussion 
which  may  arise  from  it. 

Manchester  has  had  the  benefit  of  an  early  in- 
troduction of  the  tubes,  and  the  saving  in  cost  to 
the  owners  of  property  has  been  many  thousands 
of  pounds.  Since  they  have  been  in  use  they  have 
given  invariable  satisfaction. 

Member  of  the  Sewering  Committee. 


Tt  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Board  of 
Health  “ recommends ” main  sewers  of  four 
inches  in  diameter  in  the  streets  of  towns,  or 
the  sizes  of  drains  to  be  so  finely  calculated  by 
formulae  as  to  receive  just  the  amount  of 
drainage  from  the  houses,  and  “not  even  a dew- 
drop  more.”  Such  a recommendation  would 
bear  upon  the  face  of  it  the  impress  of  absur- 
dity, because  of  impossibility.  In  the  evi- 
dence given  by  Mr.  Medworth  before  the 
Committee  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  me- 
tropolis, will  be  found  much  upon  which  the 
“ recommendations”  of  the  Board  of  Health 
are  based.  Amongst  other  things  you  will  find, 
that  the  smallest  house  drain  from  one  water 
closet  should  not  be  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter , and  that  other  drains  should  be  of 
proportionate  area.  It  is  also  recommended 
that  all  the  rain  water  falling  upon  roofs  of 
houses,  court-yards,  and  private  premises, 
should  pass  into  the  pipe  drains,  and  that  all 
other  rain  water  should  be  excluded  : with  the 
formula  which  is  also  furnished  for  the  flow  of 
sewage  through  pipes  (which  formula  Mr. 
Beardmore  has  adopted  in  his  tables),  the 
sizes  of  drains,  and  their  rates  of  inclination 
may  be  calculated  without  any  great  labour. 
In  all  towns  with  which  I am  acquainted  there 
is  already  some  system  of  street  drainage, 
which  may  be  made  available  for  carrying  off 
rain  and  town  waters.  These,  not  being  ren- 
dered offensive  by  the  admixture  of  sewage 
matters,  will  exercise  no  deleterious  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  no  scheme  for  town  drainage 
on  the  pipe  system  will  be  permanently  effi- 
cient unless  rain  water  falling  upon  streets 
and  roads  be  excluded;  because  the  detritus 
carried  into  the  sewers  may  gradually  indurate 
and  choke  them  up.  In  any  case,  one  great 
object  of  the  pipe  system  would  be  lost  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  expense  which 
must  necessarily  result  from  making  the 
sewers  sufficiently  capacious  to  carry  off  ex- 
cessive rain  falls. 

That  the  pipe  system  for  the  drainage  of 
towns  does  work  well  your  correspondents,  the 
“ Ratepayer,”  and  “ B.  B.”  and  local  boards 
of  health  throughout  the  kingdom  may  satisfy 
themselves.  Croydon,  Rugby,  and  Richmond 


ARCHITECTURAL  AND  RAILWAY 
MATTERS  IN  IRELAND. 

Additional  museum  accommodation  is  to 
be  immediately  erected  at  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society’s  house.  Plans  and  estimates  have 
been  furnished.  The  society  have  contributed 
1,000/.  and  the  remaining  5,000/.  of  the  in- 
tended expenditure  to  be  incurred  in  executing 
the  necessary  works,  are  being  raised  by  sub- 
scription. 

A new  school-house  is  to  be  erected  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral : a piece 
of  ground  at  the  south  close  of  the  deanery 
has  been  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
intended  building  will  be  erected  by  sub- 
scription. 

The  directors  of  the  Killarney  Junction 
Railway  are  progressing  with  the  line  after  a 
lengthened  suspension  of  the  works.  A total 
alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  the  line  from 
Mill-street  to  Mallow — a distance  of  20  miles 
— has  been  made,  thereby  reducing  the  capital 
from  375,000/.  to  225,000 /.  A loan  of  100,000/. 
has  been  granted  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners.  The  cost  of  constructing  the 
entire  line  is  expected  not  to  exceed  225,000.. 
About  900  men  are  engaged  on  the  works  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kerry,  which  are  being  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Dargan.  Mr.  Wm,  R.  Le 
Faun,  engineer. 

An  extensive  building  for  the  scholastic  and 
other  purposes  of  the  Catholic  brothers  is  to 
be  erected  at  Adare,  by  the  Earl  of  Dunraven. 
Mr.  Hardwick,  we  believe,  is  the  architect. 

The  churches  of  Derryoollen  and  Lisnaskea 
are  to  be  rebuilt. 

A new  workhouse  is  to  be  erected  at  Bally- 
vaghan.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect. 

That  portion  of  the  Newry  and  Enniskillen 
Railway  between  Edward-street,  in  Newry,  and 
the  junction  with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junc- 
tion at  Gorah,  is  to  be  constructed  immediately, 
and  the  directors  are  inviting  tenders. 

New  docks  have  been  for  some  time  in 
course  of  construction  at  Limerick.  The 
large  gates  (of  metal)  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Mallett,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  Barry  D.  Gibbons, 
engineer  to  the  board  of  public  works,  fur- 
nished the  plans. 
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THE  EARL  OF  HARRINGTON’S  MAN- 
SION, KENSINGTON  PALACE  GAR- 
DENS. 

The  new  road  known  as  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  and  leading  from  the  High-street  of 
Kensington  to  the  Bayswater-road,  contains  a 
number  of  important  and  costly  residences, 
each  standing  in  its  own  grounds.  A similar 
assemblage  of  mansions,  indeed,  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere.  The  road  is  of  noble  width, 
and  the  situation  singularly  fine,  For  a time, 
nevertheless,  the  speculation  languished,  and 
some  who  built  early  there  must  have  suffered. 
Its  advantages,  however,  have  at  last  forced 
their  way,  and  the  value  of  the  property  is  in- 
creasing every  day. 

The  accompanying  engravings  show  the  front 
elevation,  and  the  ground  plan  of  a mansion 
which  is  now  being  erected  there,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  road,  for  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
The  ground-floor  contains  a spacious  entrance- 
hall,  30  by  20  feet;  library,  drawing-room, 
waiting  and  dressing  room  ; a grand  staircase 
saloon,  lighted  from  the  roof,  with  a spacious 
picture  gallery,  41  by  31  feet;  two  drawing- 
rooms, and  a large  conservatory.  This  suite 
of  apartments,  when  thrown  into  one,  will 
embrace  an  extent  of  121  feet  in  length,  and 
will  be  well  adapted  for  entertainments.  The 
basement  contains  the  domestic  offices,  with 
coach-house  and  stabling. 

The  style  adopted  for  the  building  is  Gothic, 
somewhat  German  in  character  : the  design  of 
the  windows  is  more  eccentric  than  beautiful. 
The  materials  used  are  white  bricks  with  Bath 
stone  for  the  dressings.  The  original  design 
for  the  exterior  was  made  by  Mr.  Burton,  to 
6uit  plans  sketched  by  the  Earl,  but  the  works 


are  being  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Edgeware-road, 
and  the  estimated  cost  10,000/. 

Kensington  Gardens  just  now,  by  the  way, 
are  looking  perfectly  beautiful : the  fineness 
of  the  trees,  the  variety  of  the  tints  in  the 
foliage,  and  the  scent  of  the  may-bushes,  are 
worth  a journey. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

The  works  at  the  central  station  in  New- 
street,  Birmingham,  are  now  in  active  progress. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a stone  building,  of  the 
Doric  order,  broken  up  into  a projecting  centre, 
five  stories  high,  with  a wing  on  either  side. 
The  wings  and  second  floor  of  centre  will  be 
a hotel.  The  whole  frontage  length  of  the 
building  will  be  314  feet,  and  the  height  88  feet 
from  Stephenson-place,  and  109  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  rails.  These  arrangements  are 
independent  of  the  plans  for  the  business  de- 
partment of  the  station,  which  provide  for  a 
refreshment  saloon  70  feet  long,  and  more 
than  33  feet  wide  ; various  waiting-rooms, 
officers’  apartments,  &c.  on  the  ground-floor ; 
and  on  the  second  floor,  approached  through 
the  colonnade  in  Stephenson-place,  the  book- 
ing-offices of  the  six  different  companies  whose 
passenger  traffic  will  concentrate  at  the  station. 

The  final  operation  of  raising  the  great 

tube  of  the  Chepstow  Bridge  over  the  Wye  to 
its  permanent  position  has  now  been  completed. 
It  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  opened 

in  six  weeks  or  two  months. Mr.  Butler, 

of  this  town,  says  the  Doncaster  Gazette , has 
invented  a railway  gats,  to  be  opened  by  a 


person  at  a distance,  by  merely  forcing  a 
spring,  on  which  the  gate  immediately  un- 
latches and  unlocks  itself,  and  swings  wide 
open,  when  it  is  in  a moment  latched  and 
locked  in  the  contrary  direction.  Mr.  Butler 
intends  to  attach  a contrivance,  by  which  each 
train  may  open  the  gate  without  the  assistance 
of  a gatekeeper.  The  description  of  just  such 
a gate  was  given  some  years  since  in  Th.b 
Builder,  and  since  then  it  has  been  repeatedly 

“invented.” A Brighton  correspondent, 

“T.  M.  F.”  suggests  that  a danger-signal 
between  the  guard  and  driver  of  a train  might 
readily  be  arranged  by  keeping  a coil  of  gutta 
percha  tubing  in  a box  on  the  engine,  with  a 
cord  running  through  it,  and  attached  to  the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  while  the  tubing 
could  readily  be  run  along  the  tops  of  the 
carriages  when  made  up  in  train,  and  hooked 
on  to  the  guard’s  van,  whence,  in  cases  of 
danger,  the  whistle  could  be  sounded.  By 
openings  in  the  tubing,  our  correspond  nt  also 
suggests  attached  cords  could  enable  the 
whistle  to  be  sounded  from  other  points  along 

the  train  if  necessary  or  desirable. It  is 

said  anew  line  of  railway  is  to  be  laid  between 
Edinburgh  and  Peebles  by  a company  of  land- 
owners,  at  a cost  of  only  3,400/.  a mile, — land 
included.  The  length  of  line  will  be  63  miles. 
The  West  Cornwall  line,  too,  with  probably 
less  favourable  gradients,  will  be  carried  out, 

it  seems,  for  6,000/.  a mile. The  railway 

station  at  Stourbridge  is  pretty  far  advanced  in 
its  construction.  A high  and  long  viaduct  of 
timber  is  in  progress  of  formation  over  the 

Stour. The  first  sod  of  the  line  of  railway 

from  Santander  to  Alar  del  Rey,  in  Spain,  has 
been  laid  by  the  Spanish  King  Consort. 
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THE  METROPOLIS  BUILDINGS 
ADMINISTRATION  BILL. 

A Bill  "to  amend  the  Act  for  regulating 
the  Construction  and  the  Use  of  Buildings  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood,  and  to 
improve  the  Administration  thereof,”  has  been 
brought  in  by  Lord  John  Manners.  It  con- 
sists of  26  pages  and  79  clauses.  It  confirms 
the  present  Buildings  Act  (7  & 8 Viet.  cap.  84), 
excepting  where  inconsistent  with  this,  and 
repeals  the  Act  9 & 10  Viet.  cap.  5,  passed  to 
amend  the  latter.  It  provides  for  the  creation 
of  a Law  Court  similar  to  that  in  Lord  Sey- 
mour’s Bill,  the  objections  to  which  we  have 
already  expressed;  with  an  architectural  referee, 
in  case  he  should  be  needed.  Public  buildings 
are  to  be  subject  to  the  architectural  referee 
only,  and  other  buildings  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor only.  The  judgments  are  to  be  given 
in  a summary  way  in  open  court,  but,  upon 
application,  the  judge  may  order  a trial 
by  a jury  of  five.  The  judge  may,  also,  with 
consent  of  the  parties,  refer  questions  to  arbi- 
tration. Questions  as  to  right  of  way, 
lights,  &c.  may  be  tried  by  the  Court.  Appeal 
may  be  made  to  one  of  the  superior  courts 
upon  a special  case.  Costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
party  appealing  if  decision  be  adverse  to  him, 
but  not  otherwise.  Provision  is  made  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  District  Surveyors 
as  opportunity  may  arise.  Commissioners  of 
Works  may  make  modifications  on  receiving 
representation  from  the  Court.  District  Sur- 
veyor is  to  ascertain  whether  new  houses  are 
provided  with  apparatus  for  constant  supply 
of  water,  and  report  to  Water  Company. 

The  Bill  comes  before  us  too  late  for  us  to 
do  more  than  give  this  brief  account  of  its 
contents.  The  present  “ schedules,”  with  all 
their  difficulties,  are  left  untouched,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  final  legislation  on  the 
subject,  even  should  it  be  passed.  Should  it 
be  proposed  to  revise  these  under  the  power  of 
modification  given  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Works,  it  will  produce,  with  the  two  Acts,  and 
the  various  existing  modifications,  such  a 
lengthened  and  complicated  body  of  laws,  that 
builders  will  not  know  what  they  may  do,  and 
what  they  may  not. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Oxford  Society. — At  a meeting  on  the  26tli 
ult.  the  secretary  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee announcing  the  usual  number  of  appli- 
cations for  advice,  and  detailing  the  particulars 
of  an  excursion  which  it  was  proposed  to  make 
on  Whit-Tuesday  to  Didcot,  Faringdon, 
Uffington,  Sparsholt,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  churches.  Mr.  Eld  read  a paper 
on  the  ancient  guilds  of  this  country,  tracing 
their  origin  in  Saxon  times  and  the  rules  by 
which  they  were  then  governed.  He  afterwards 
gave  an  account  of  the  same  kind  of  brother- 
hoods which  became  so  very  numerous  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.  adding 
instances  of  their  internal  regulations  in 
London,  York,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  other 
places,  and  concluded  by  contrasting  them 
with  the  benefit  societies  of  the  present  day. 

Yorkshire  Society. — Last  week  this  society 
examined  St.  John’s  Church  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Church,  in  Leeds,  both  of  which  have  been 
lately  erected,  and  examined  the  architectural 
designs  of  both  edifices.  At  a meeting  after- 
wards, the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  on  taking  the 
chair,  remarked  that  if,  at  any  time,  an  archi- 
tectural society  were  a valuable  institution,  it 
is  especially  so  in  an  age  like  our  own,  which 
has,  to  its  disgrace,  no  style  of  its  own.  The 
future  historian  will  have  to  record  that  there 
exists,  so  far  as  the  church  is  concerned,  no 
architectural  style  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  have  been  building  churches  for  the  last 
half-century,  but  instead  of  considering  our 
requirements,  and  building  churches  adapted 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
have  been  servile  imitators  of  the  churches  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Our  successors  will 
hold  us  in  derision  when  they  record  that  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  reformed  liturgy  we 
built  churches  on  the  model  of  those  erected 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  unreformed  liturgy. 
It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  act  on  sounder 
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principles.  The  examination  of  the  ancient 
churches  is  important,  for  all  new  principles 
to  be  correct  must  be  based  on  old  principles  : 
modern  civilization  is  closely  connected  with 
ancient  civilization,  and  historical  investigation 
and  antiquarian  research  are  necessary  as  well 
as  independence  of  thought.  Still  the  time 
he  had  hoped  was  come,  or  was  coming,  when 
architects  would  rtfuse  to  become  mere  imita- 
tors, and  would  give  full  play  to  their  genius 
and  their  powers  of  invention  in  adapting 
buildings  to  our  existing  wants. — A paper  by 
Archdeacon  Churton  was  then  read ; aLo, 
papers  by  Mr.  Dykes,  “ On  the  History  of 
Church  Arrangements;”  and  by  Mr.  Spark, 
“ On  the  Position  of  Choirs  and  Organs  in 
Churches.” 

Bedfordshire  Society. — A meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.  when  ^a 
paper,  by  Captain  Smythe,  on  “Tradesmen’s 
Tokens,”  was  read.  A paper,  by  Mr.  Griffith, 
was  afterwards  read,  containing  “ Suggestions 
for  a more  perfect  Period  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.” His  view  was  that  a new  style  might 
be  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  by  a 
combination  of  regular  figures ; and  that  all 
decoration  should  be  taken  from  forms  in 
nature,  chiefly  from  flowers  and  foliage  of 
plants.  A paper,  by  Mr.  J.  Tacey  Wing,  on 
El  stow  Church,  concluded  the  proceedings. 


COMPETITION  AMONG  BUILDERS. 

STATE  OF  THE  TRADE. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  and  I believe  by 
nearly  all  connected  with  the  building  trade,  that 
competition  has  reduced  it  to  a degrading  and 
miserable  condition, — a condition  in  which  no 
doubt  all  trades  in  their  present  bearing  are  more 
or  less  affected.  To  such  a state  has  it  come, 
that  the  stability  of  trade  seems  to  be  undermined 
altogether,  and  unless  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
steps  are  taken  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  at  least,  to 
check  its  procedure,  a state  of  depression  almost 
without  a parallel  must  be  the  result.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  gambling,  and  of  so  bad  a nature  that  the 
dice-box  or  the  thimble-rig  cannot  surpass  it.  It 

i<!  a monopoly  raging  witLont  a bound  — an  act  of  a 
most  desperate  suicidal  kind.  Could  it  but  be  seen 
and  felt  in  its  true  light,  and  its  baneful  effects  un- 
veiled, every  honest  and  benevolent  man— every  man 
of  a philanthropic  nature— would  turn  from  it  with 
disgust  and  contempt.  No  man  who  had  at  heart  the 
well-being  of  his  fellows  and  a love  for  his  children, 
and  a desire  for  their  future  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, but  would  at  once  use  all  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind  to  exterminate  so  fatal  a disease.  The 
present  age  is  assuredly  one  of  monopoly  ; a strug- 
gle of  might  against  right, — a struggle  of  the  rich 
and  overbearing  against  tbe  weak  and  the  lowly,  -a 
struggle  of  oppression  against  freedom,  which,  if 
continued  in,  will  in  the  course  of  time  produce, 
I firmly  believe,  the  most  disastrous  results.  We 
know  for  facts,  that  in  our  trading  firms  the  rich 
and  the  noble,  though  kept  in  the  back  ground,  are 
in  reality  partners.  We  say  this  without  fear  of 
contradiction:  against  such  is  it  possible  to  com- 
pete ? Can  a man  of  small  trading  be  satisfied,  or  can 
he  obtain  a livelihood  upon  21,  3,  or  5 per  cent, 
with  which  his  more  powerful  opponents  are  ? (for 
a time).  Can  he  contend  against  such  ? It  is  im- 
possible. His  amount  of  business  may  be  confined 
within  a few  hundreds,  while  theirs  exceed  tens  of 
thousands.  When  we  hear  of  one  man  keeping  his 
six,  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty  shops;  when  we  hear 
of  another  not  satisfied  with  dealing  in  his  own 
particular  branch,  but  combining  a multitude  of 
branches  under  one  roof  ; common  sense  tells  us  the 
little  tradesman  must  sink.  What  happiness  would 
there  be  were  trades  confined  within  reasonable 
limits— what  better  pay  for  services  rendered— 
what  honesty  then  that  does  not  now  exist ! But  to 
the  building  trade  : regarding  it  I would  suggest  two 
or  three  ideas,  and  which  I know  will  be  approved 
by  many  who  read  your  journal  should  you  think 
them  worthy  of  your  pages. 

I object  to  the  present  system  of  furnishing  quan- 
tities when  taken  out  by  one  surveyor.  It  gives  an 
opportunity  to  unlimited  competition  when  tenders 
are  advertised  for,  which  seems  to  be  getting  a pre- 
vailing fashion,  and  one  against  which  I think 
builders  should  set  their  faces.  Were  each  person 
tendering  called  upon  to  take  out  his  own,  instead 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  competitors  we  should 
find  but  four,  five,  or  six.  Can  we  wonder  when 
we  see  building  works  advertised,  and  quantities 
supplied  indiscriminately  to  all  who  may  enter  the 
lists  (no  matter  who  they  be),— can  we  wonder  when 
we  read  of  one  man  offering  to  perform  certain 
works  at  1,000/.  the  value  of  which  is  really  2,000/. 


and  finding  some  other  wiseacre  asking  3,000/.  ; 
can  we  wonder,  I say,  at  such  things  under  the 
present  system  ? 

This  is  one  of  our  great  evils  of  contracting. 
There  are  many  that  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
dwell  upon  were  I inclined,  but  I will  slightly 
touch  upon  another.  It  is  the  abominable  system 
of  “cubing.”  Was  ever  anything  more  preposterous 
than  to  find  a man  cubing  the  dimensions  of  a cer- 
tain building,  perhaps  a workhouse,  or  hospital,  at 
a certain  price  per  foot,  and  cubing  another  build- 
ing filled  with  ornamental  work,  or  fittings,  of  a 
somewhat  expensive  description  ; and  allowing,  at 
guess,  an  extra  farthing  or  halfpenny  per  foot,  re- 
gardless of  rhyme  or  reason,  and  upon  this  alone 
supplying  an  estimate  ? I repeat,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  under  such  circumstances,  that  dis- 
crepancies occur  ; but  there  are  a multitude  of 
other  things  that  I cannot  mention  here,  things  con- 
trary to  arithmetic,  common  sense,  or  argument. 
It  is  a matter  of  surprise,  it  is  the  continual  talk, 
that  a body  of  good,  substantial  men  in  the  trade 
do  not  form  a society,  and  form  rules  for  regulat- 
ing the  trade.  It  wants  but  a spirited  beginning, 
and,  before  many  months,  I feel  satisfied,  great  re- 
sults would  be  arrived  at.  I believe  that,  if  but 
fifty  were  publicly  to  give  out  their  determination 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trade  generally,  before  one  month  tbe  members 
would  be  increased  to  500.  Walter. 


ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  DAYLIGHT  INTO 

BUILDINGS,  PARTICULARLY  IN  THE 

NARROW  AND  CONFINED  LOCALITIES 

OF  TOWNS.* 

Light  has  been  reckoned  by  philosphers  as 
by  no  means  amongst  the  least  necessary  of 
the  substances  or  influences  which  nature  has 
provided  for  the  proper  development  of  the 
functions  of  animals,  especially  of  those  endued 
with  rational  faculties.  Every  rudimentary 
treatise  on  chemistry,  physiology,  or  other 
branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  touches 
upon  the  subjects  of  light  or  of  organic  mat- 
ter, whether  in  the  animal  or  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  connects  the  perfect  development  of 
the  one  with  the  full  influence  of  the  other. 

Lavoisier  writing  in  the  last  century  states — 
“ Thus  much  is  certain ; that  plants  which 
glow  in  darUnocc  are  altogether  white,  lan- 
guid, and  unhealthy,  and  that  to  make  them 
acquire  vigour,  and  recover  their  natural 
colours,  the  direct  influence  of  light  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Something  similar  takes 
place  even  in  animals.  Mankind  degenerate  to 
a certain  degree  when  employed  in  sedentary 
manufactures,  or  living  in  crowded  houses,  or 
in  the  narrow  lanes  of  large  cities ; whereas 
they  improve  in  their  nature  and  constitution 
in  most  of  the  country  labours  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  open  air.”  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  philosopher  has  placed  light  as  an  agent 
of  health  even  before  pure  air,  and  the  other 
sanitary  requirements  which  are  receiving  most 
attention  at  the  present  day.  But  upon  rational 
and  moral  beings  there  is  doubtless  a beneficial 
influence  on  the  mind,  greater  and  more  direct 
than  that  upon  the  body ; so  that  it  may  be 
safely  alleged,  that  habitual  existence  with  de- 
ficiency of  light,  whilst  it  cannot  improve  the 
intellectual  faculties,  is  unfavourable  to  cheer- 
fulness of  mind,  high  standard  of  morals,  and 
health  of  body. 

This  preface,  short  as  it  is,  I almost  feel  to  be 
unnecessary,  before  offering  to  your  attention 
some  remarks  and  suggestions  as  to  some  of 
the  means  by  which  architects  may  carry  into 
practice  in  their  buildings,  especially  in  narrow 
and  confined  parts  of  towns,  where  most  diffi- 
culties on  this  subject  occur,  a sure  system  of 
obtaining  a sufficiency  of  daylight. 

The  objects  to  which  this  paper  is  limited 
are— firstly,  to  demonstrate  the  methods  by 
which  light,  admitted  through  openings,  may 
be  estimated  proportionably  as  to  quantity  and 
effect;  secondly,  by  reference  to  existing 
buildings  to  endeavour  to  settle  the  numerical 
proportions  obtained  by  such  estimate  into 
definite  effects ; and,  thirdly,  to  suggest  means 
where  the  definite  effect  so  ascertained  is  too 
little,  of  increasing  that  effect,  and  of  ascertain- 
ing the  increase. 

Scarcely  any  rules  on  this  important  subject 
have  been  laid  down  by  writers  on  architec- 
ture. Such  as  they  are,  they  will  he  in  most 

* Read  at  the  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
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instances  deceptive,  and  it  will  even  be  safer 
to  trust  to  one’s  general  ideas  of  sufficiency 
than  to  such  rules.  Palladio,  for  instance,  has 
said  that  the  openings  of  windows  should  not 
exceed  a fourth,  nor  be  less  than  a fifth,  of  the 
length  of  a side  of  a room,  and  should  be  in 
height  two  and  one-sixth  times  the  width. 
Mr.  Gwilt  has  given  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
definite  rule  that  I have  met  with,  which  is  to 
allow  1 foot  of  glass  to  100  cubic  feet  of  room. 
The  subject,  evidently,  requires  a more  exact 
system  of  computation;  and  I trust,  that  what- 
ever may  be  your  opinion  of  the  system  now 
proposed,  you  will,  at  least,  pardon  the  attempt. 
Some  matters  which  come  into  a full  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  (it  will  be  seen) 
are  not  ascertained  with  that  precision 
which  will  result,  I think,  from  experiment, 
conducted,  except  in  one  instance,  on  the  basis 
of  the  system  now  to  be  defined.  They  do 
not,  however,  prevent  a practical  use  being  at 
once  made  of  the  system.  One  of  these  is  of 
importance  and  requires  careful  investigation — 
viz.  the  proportion  of  light  which  is  absorbed 
in  its  passage  through  different  kinds  of  glass 
at  different  angles  of  incidence.  Crown,  sheet, 
and  polished  plate-glass,  allow  almost  all  the 
light  to  pass.  Rough  plate  and  ground  glass, 
including  rough  plate  ground  either  on  the 
rough  side,  or  that  which  is  fire-glazed,  are  as 
transparent  in  their  substance  as  the  others, 
and  the  only  additional  absorption  of  light 
which  takes  place  is  owing  to  irregularity  in 
the  refraction  of  rays  at  the  surfaces,  many  of 
them  being  so  refracted  into  the  substance  of 
the  glass  as  to  be  partially  or  wholly  absorbed. 
If,  therefore,  the  respective  action  of  the  three 
surfaces,  viz.  rough,  fire-glazed,  and  ground, 
on  rays  of  light  at  different  angles  of  incidence, 
were  determined,  a very  approximate  proportion 
might  be  found,  showing  the  relative  obstruc- 
tion by  all  these  different  kinds  of  glass. 
Fluted  and  embossed  glass  of  various  kinds 
may  be  added  to  the  list,  though,  if  the  flutings 
and  embossments  are  flat,  probably  they  do  not 
intercept  the  light  more  than  the  glass  first 
above  mentioned. 

In  forming  any  estimate  of  the  light  to  be 
derived  in  any  place,  variableness  in  the  sources 
of  light  must  not  be  taken  into  account,  but 
provision  must  be  made,  especially  in  our 
climate,  for  sufficiency  under  ordinarily  un- 
favourable circumstances.  For  this  reason,  a 
southern*  aspect  must  be  treated  as  a northern, 
and  the  zenith  as  the  horizon  ; though  in  towns 
the  former  is  often  by  far  the  purer  source. 
The  hemisphere  of  sky  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered as  an  equable  source  of  light. 

Methods  of  estimating  the  proportions  of  Light 
passing  through  one  or  more  openings. 


vv  nen  a plane  is  exposed  to  a hemisphere  < 
light,  the  incident  light  is  equal  in  every  pa 
of  it,  and,  therefore,  every  figure  on  that  plar 
receives  light  in  proportion  to  its  area.  \\ 
shall  consider  the  case  of  rectangles,  and  froi 
them  (including  squares)  we  shall  obtain  tl 
proportion  on  the  inscribed  circles,  ellipse 
and  other  figures  by  direct  proportion. 

As  we  must  examine  the  subject  with  ri 
ference  to  the  obstructions  to  the  incident  ligl 
which  ordinarily  occur,  we  must  therefore  fin 
a measure  which  will  give  us  the  quantit 
derived  from  every  portion  of  that  hemispher 
Now,  to  every  point  in  a rectangle  (so  expose 
to  a hemisphere  of  light)  a ray  falls  from  ever 
point  in  the  hemisphere.  Systematising  the: 
rays  according  to  their  parallel  direc-tions- 
they  would  form  an  infinite  number  of  prisn; 
of  which  the  rectangle  is  the  common  bas 
I he  light,  however,  falling  on  the  rectang] 
may  be  measured  proportionally  by  estimatin 
the  proportion  of  rays  falling  on  the  vertic; 
Plan^’  pa,sslP?  through  the  middle  of  il 
length  and  width  respectively. 

neX'  class  of  obstructions  to  day-ligl 
™S'  ! °f  «t.ern“'  objects.  These  are  s 
various  in  their  forms  and  characters,  an 
often  practically  so  difficult  to  measure,  tin 
ootery  precise  rules  can  be  laid  down.  I 
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towns  they  are  chiefly  buildings  which  may  be 
generally  classed  as  either  parallel  or  perpen- 
dicular to  the  wall  of  the  window,  or  nearly  so. 
If  the  buildings  are  opposite  to  a window,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the  window,  the 
angular  height  of  the  buildings,  taken  from 
the  middle  of  the  window,  would  give  the  pro- 
portion of  obstructed  light,  and  then  the  sums 
of  the  sines  must  be  taken  only  to  the  angle 
made  with  the  perpendicular  by  the  line  from 
the  middle  of  the  window  to  the  top  of  the 
opposite  buildings.  This  will  give  the  direct 
light.  The  reflected  light  from  the  buildings 
would  be  found  by  applying  the  formula  to 
the  remaining  angular  height  of  the  buildings, 
multiplied  into  such  a fraction  as  would  repre- 
sent the  ratio  of  the  reflected  light  to  that  of 
the  sky. 

But  in  all  cases  of  objects  which  are  distant, 
it  will  be  easy  to  form  a judgment  of  the  upper 
line  of  that  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
intercepted  lune  of  light,  two-thirds  of  the  side 
obstructions,  measured  spherically,  being 
allowed  to  one-third  of  the  opposite  ones  in 
forming  the  average.  In  practice,  I think  this 
method  will  be  found  very  easy  of  application. 
When  the  buildings  are  near,  and  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  architect’s  measurements,  then 
the  light  will  be  accurately  ascertained  by 
reckoning  the  lines  which  form  the  outline  of 
the  unobscured  portion  of  sky  as  the  outside 
of  the  opening  which  admits  light.*  Where 
there  is  a roof,  as  of  a portico  or  verandah  over 
the  window,  the  outside  lines  of  the  soffite 
must  be  considered  to  be  the  outside  of  the 
opening.  Generally  it  may  be  remarked  on 
this  head,  that  accessible  obstructions  may  be 
estimated  by  supposing  them  as  parts  of  the 
sides  of  the  openings — inaccessible  ones  being 
more  distant,  it  is  of  less  importance  to  estimate 
accurately. 


Method  of  estimating  effective  light  passing  into 
a Room. 

We  have  as  yet  considered  the  proportions 
of  light  passim?  through  openings  : it  remains 
to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the  light  in  a room.f 
The  distance  to  which  light  passes  into  a room 
after  admission,  though  it  makes  no  difference 
as  to  quantity  (because  exactly  as  the  intensity 
of  light  diminishes,  so  the  area  of  surface 
lighted  increases,  viz.  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tances from  the  opening  to  the  parts  where  it 
falls) ; yet,  in  practice,  a room  is  found  to  be 
much  better  lighted  when  the  light  passes  far 
into  a room  than  when  only  to  a short  distance. 
This  effect  is  caused,  perhaps,  first,  by  the  eyes 
adapting  themselves  to  particular  lights  by  a 
slight  alteration  in  their  form,  and  thus,  if  a 
room  be  partially  lighted,  they  adapt  themselves 
to  the  stronger  partial  light,  and  the  other 
parts  appear  more  gloomy.  The  converse  of 
this  is  shewn  by  the  effect  of  sunlight  pro- 
duced at  dioramas,  &c.  by  the  direct  light  from 
the  sky  contrasted  with  the  darkness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  room.  The  second  cause  is, 
perhaps,  the  better  adaptation  of  the  whole 
room  to  use  when  all  is  sufficiently  lighted, 
than  when  part  is  lighter  than  necessary,  and 
part  too  dark  for  comfort.  There  are  pro- 
bably no  means  of  forming  an  exact  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  distance  traversed  by  light 
after  admission  before  it  falls  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  room.  The  value  certainly  varies  where 
the  distance  varies,  but  it  also  does  not  vary 
so  rapidly  as  the  distance.  From  this  (and 
consideration  of  facts),  I think  the  effect 
(though  not  the  quantity)  of  light  may  be 
deemed  to  vary  as  the ’square  root  of  the 
average  distance  through  which  it  traverses  a 
room.  For  ascertaining,  then,  the  effective 
light,  the  numerical  value  of  the  proportionate 
quantity  should  be  multiplied  by  the  square 
root  of  the  distance. 

Little  has  been  yet  said  with  regard  to  the 
light  reflected  from  external  objects.  These 
vary  exceedingly,  not  only  in  the  light  or  dark 
colours  of  the  surfaces,  but  also  in  the  quan- 
tity of  light  falling  on  the  surfaces,  both  which 


. a * lllustrated  by  reference  to  a diagram, 
t I he  difference  occasioned  by  the  manner  in  wl 
room  is  to  be  coloured  or  furnished  cannot  form  th< 
ject  of  any  rule  but  must  be  taken  into  account  bi 
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circumstances  greatly  affect  the  quantity  of  f 
light  reflected  from  them.  Where  opposite  2 
buildings  are  very  near  to  one  another,  they  ; 
will  be  shadowed  by  one  another ; and,  there-  • 
fore,  much  less  reflected  light  will  result  in  i 
such  cases.  Much  may  doubtless  be  done  by  ■ 
having  white  or  light- coloured  surfaces,  but  t 
perhaps  no  surface  obtainable  for  a wall  ex-  • 
posed  to  the  open  air  can  permanently  reflect  ; 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  light  received  li 
upon  it. 

Method  of  ascertaining  definite  effects  of  Light.  J 
A surer  mode  of  lighting  rooms  in  such  i 
places  will  be  proposed  below,  and  I will  now  i 
pass  to  my  second  object,  of  endeavouring  to  ) 
settle  the  numerical  proportions  obtained  by  the  2 
above-mentioned  processes  into  definite  effects.  . 
Now  the  only  means  of  coming  to  a result  on 
this  head  is  to  show  the  numerical  proportions  3 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  forms  of  estimate  : 
before  given,  are  found  in  different  existing  ; 
buildings.  From  our  knowledge  of  the  effect  t 
which  we  can  perceive  in  such  buildings,  we  s 
may  determine,  the  number  which  should  be  : 
assigned  to  rooms  of  different  kinds  for,  say 
every  100  cubic  feet  in  the  room.  At  a future  i 
time,  I hope  to  collect  more  examples  than  I 1 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  do ; and  till  then  I 1 
shall  not  attempt  to  settle  those  numbers  for  t 
fear  of  misleading,  but  will  only  give  the  results  s 
in  a few  buildings  where  the  estimates  have  e 
been  made,  viz. : — 

Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Cubic  contents  (without  side  chapels)  1,889,873ft. 

Numerical  value  of  light 9,003,507 

Numerical  value  per  100  cubic  feet. . 476 

Rotunda,  Bank  of  England. 

Cubic  contents 126,477ft. 

Numerical  value  of  light 1,933,023 

Numerical  value  per  100  cubic  feet. . 1,500 

New  Drawing  Office,  Bank  of  England. 

Cubic  contents 201,240ft. 

Numerical  value 5,879,250 

Numerical  value  per  100  cubic  feet. . 2,922 

Freemason's  Mall,  Great  Queen-street. 

Cubic  contents 98,192ft. 

Numerical  value 2,136,922 

Numerical  value  per  100  cubic  feet. . 2,170 

Great  Hall,  Euston  Terminus. 

Cubic  contents 483,730ft. 

Numerical  value 5,275,452 

Numerical  value  per  100  cubic  feet. . 1,090 

Means  of  obtaining  additional  light  where  de- 
finite effect  is  too  little , and  of  estimating  the  i 
additional  effect. 

This  object,  the  third  proposed,  may  be  1 
obtained  by  the  use  of  reflectors.  Very  little 
use  has  hitherto  been  made  of  this  expedient, 
and  this  is  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty 
(often  the  impossibility)  of  placing  a reflector 
so  that  it  will  be,  at  the  same  time,  in  a proper 
position  for  reflecting  the  light  to  particular 
parts,  and  yet  neither  obstructive  nor  un- 
sightly; and  to  the  difficulty  of  regulating  any 
such  reflector,  and  of  obtaining  reflectors 
which  will  not  be  injured  by  the  sun,  the 
weather,  and  the  atmosphere  of  towns. 

A single  reflector  may  generally  be  placed 
on  either  the  outside  or  inside  of  a window  or 
skylight,  so  as  to  tnrow  the  light  from  the 
(perhaps  small)  portion  of  sky  which  remains 
unobscured  over  head,  to  any  part  in  which 
more  light  is  required.  But  besides  the  objec- 
tions already  mentioned  to  a single  reflector, 
there  is  also  a considerable  loss  of  side  light, 
either  by  the  reflector,  if  within  the  window, 
being  partly  obscured  by  the  window-jambs, 
or  if  without,  by  its  reflecting  part  of  the  side 
light  against  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  not 
into  the  room.  All  these  difficulties  may  be 
overcome,  in  almost  every  case,  by,  as  it  were, 
cutting  up  the  single  reflector  into  strips,  and 
arranging  them  one  above  the  other,  either  in 
the  reveal  of  the  window,  or  in  some  other  part 
where  it  will  not  interfere  with  ventilation  or 
the  action  of  the  sashes.  These  combinations 
may  be  arranged  horizontally,  vertically,  or 
obliquely,  according  to  the  positions  of  the 
centre  of  the  unobscured  portion  of  sky,  and 
of  the  part  into  which  the  light  is  to  be  thrown, 
and  according  to  the  shape  of  the  opening  in 
which  the  combination  is  to  be  placed. 

Robert  Hesketh. 
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TERMS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS  AND 
CONTRACTS. 

Chalk  v.  Brown. 

This  action,  brought  in  the  Brompton  County 
Court,  to  recover  12/.  is  one  of  some  importance  to 
parties  contracting. 

The  plaintiff  is  a plumber  and  glazier,  and  de- 
fendant is  a builder,  of  Turnham  Green,  but  was 
sued  in  his  capacity  of  churchwarden  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Hammersmith,  for  extra  work  done  over 
the  contract  entered  into. 

The  plaintiff  said,  he  with  others  sent  in  estimates 
for  work  required  to  be  done  at  St.  Paul’s  Church. 
That  bis  estimate  was  accepted.  The  specification, 
amongst  other  items,  required  the  contractor  to 
paint  outside  the  church. 

After  performing  his  part  of  the  contract,  the 
defendant  gave  him  orders  to  paint  the  churchyard 
railings,  but  was  not  to  give  more  than  two  coats 
of  paint,  as  there  was  such  a small  rate  for  repairs. 

The  contract  and  specification  were  here  put  in 
as  evidence.  The  specification  drawn  out  by  Mr. 
Brown,  mentioned  the  iron  railings,  whilst  the  con- 
tract written  from  it,  and  signed  by  the  parties, 
bound  the  contractor  to  paint  outside  the  church. 
A long  argument  took  place  upon  the  point,  plain- 
tiff s solicitor  (Mr.  Roberts),  contending  that  the 
precise  words  of  the  contract  should  be  binding, 
whilst  defendant’s  solicitor  (Mr.  Bird),  argued  that 
the  specification  was  as  much  a legal  instrument  as 
the  contract ; and  that  although  the  contract  omitted 
the  churchyard  railings,  the  tenor  of  the  specifica- 
tion could  alone  be  construed. 

For  the  defence,  Mr.  Brown  said,  when  Chalk’s 
estimate  was  accepted,  he  told  him  that  the  iron 
rails  were  to  be  part  of  the  contract.  He  considered 
Chalk’s  claim  outrageous,  as  all  the  other  estimates 
sent  in  included  these  rails.  Considered  the  mat- 
ter so  simple,  and  that  Chalk  fully  understood  what 
he  was  to  do,  that  it  was  needless  to  embody  the 
iron  railings  in  the  contract.  Has  never  said  plain- 
tiff ought  to  be  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  Saunders  said  his  fender  in  competition  was 
16/.  10s.  which  included  the  iron  railings. 

Mr.  Bean,  a surveyor,  said,  with  respect  to  the 
words  painting  outside  the  church,  and  painting  the 
churchyard  railings,  he,  in  drawing  a specification 
out,  would  have  been  more  particular  with  the 
items.  He  should  consider  that  a specification  to 
paint  outside  the  church,  would  include  the  church 
railings. 

The  Judge  said,  he  thought  it  was  a very  nice 
question.  The  specification  written  by  defendant, 
mentioned  these  very  rails,  whilst  the  contract 
signed  alluded  vaguely  to  them  by  merely  agreeing 
to  paint  the  outside  of  the  church.  The  Surveyor, 
who  was  called,  gave  it  as  his  impression,  that  out- 
side the  church  included  the  churchyard  railing. 
He  thought  in  the  absence  of  any  other  professional 
demur  to  this  view,  that  the  defendant  was  entitled 
to  a verdict. 

erdict  for  defendant  and  costs. 


RATING  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY  V.  THE 
POOR-RATE  OF  ST.  PANCRAS. 

On  the  7th  ult.  an  appeal  was  heard  before 
the  assistantjudge,  Mr.  Serjt.  Adams,  against  a 
rate  of  34,331/.  on  the  stations,  line,  and  build- 
ings in  St.  Pancras  parish.  Under  an  arbi- 
tration, the  amount  had  been  fixed  at  16,351/. 

Mr.  Hammack,  when  examined,  said,  he  esti- 
mated the  rateable  value  of  the  company’s  property 
in  St.  Pancras  at  12,594/. 

Cross-examined. — He  had  valued  the  buildings 
with  regard  to  their  public  utility  as  a great  railway 
establishment,  and  had  fixed  such  a rent  to  each 
building  as,  if  the  company  were  disposed  to  let  them 
to  a tenant,  they  would  realise  by  the  year.  He 
did  not  consider  profit  an  element  to  be  taken  in 
estimating  rateable  value,  as  one  person  might  earn 
a very  large  profit  on  a set  of  buildings,  whilst 
another  person  might  fail.  He  had  looked  at  these 
buildings,  as  to  what  they  were  worth,  as  between 
tenant  and  owner,  and  he  had  taken  a view  most 
favourable  to  the  parish.  He  had  not  in  any  way 
taken  into  consideration  the  earnings  of  the  railway. 
He  had  not  estimated,  with  reference  to  the  con- 
siderations which  would  influence  a tenant  in  taking 
a lease  of  the  whole  concern.  He  had  merely  taken 
them  at  a rental  value,  and  had  not  considered  the 
cost  of  construction.  He  had  not  given  any  con- 
sideration as  to  what  principle  a mile  of  the  railway 
out  of  the  parish  should  be  rated  on,  with  reference 
to  the  buildings  in  Euston- square. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  surveyor  to  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  Mr.  J.  Allanson  Picton,  of  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Hardwick,  gave  similar  estimates, 
formed  on  the  same  data.  They  agreed  that  the 
principle  was  a just  and  proper  one. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  average  annual  earnings 


of  that  portion  of  the  line  in  St.  Pancras  was 
10,229/. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  C.E.  was  examined  with  re- 
ference to  the  expenses  chargeable  to  the  10,229/. 
earned  by  the  railway  in  St.  Pancras.  He  showed 
that  when  these  expenses  were  deducted,  1,097/. 
were  left  as  the  rateable  value. 

Mr.  Penfold,  Mr.  C.  Lee,  and  Mr.  Gregory, 
were  examined  in  support  of  the  assessment  for  the 
parish.  It  was  made  on  an  estimate  of  the  original 
cost  of  the  works,  and  on  an  average  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  whole  line. 

The  Assistant  Judge  said  they  found  that  the 
annual  rateable  value  of  the  stations  at  Euston- 
square  and  Camden-town,  taken  upon  the  principle 
of  what  they  were  worth  per  annum,  to  be  occupied 
for  the  purposes  of  a railway,  was  12,718/.  and  that 
the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  portion  of  the  line 
in  the  respondent  parish,  as  the  net  proportion  of 
its  earnings  to  the  earnings  of  the  whole  line,  was 
4,199/.  and  the  Court  fixed  the  assessment  of  the 
company  at  16,917/.  The  principle  set  up  for  the 
respondent  parish  was  one  that  could  not  be  main- 
tained. The  stations  must  be  assessed  at  what  they 
would  let  for,  but  the  portions  of  the  line  must  be 
assessed  on  their  proportion  of  the  profits.  If  the 
parish  were  not  satisfied  with  this  decision,  the 
Court  would  grant  them  a case  for  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench. 


JiottccS  of  33oob3. 

Ancient  Gothic  Churches,  their  Proportions  and 
Chromatics.  Part  III.  By  W.  Petit 
Griffith,  Architect,  F.S.A.  London,  9, 
St.  John’s-square.  1852. 

Mr.  Griffith,  in  this  part  of  bis  work,  has 
given  a chapter  containing  documentary  evi- 
dence and  opinions  in  favour  of  the  theory, 
that  geometry  regulated  architectural  design  in 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  times.  These  are 
collected  from  a variety  of  sources  with  great 
industry,  and  serve  to  show  the  prevalence  of 
the  impression,  to  call  it  nothing  else.  Of 
themselves,  however,  they  are  more  curious 
than  conclusive  : we  can  look  to  the  buildings 
remaining,  and  there  the  proof  is  clear.  There 
can  be  no  question  whatever  that  the  mediaeval 
churches  at  all  events  were  constructed  by  the 
multiplication  of  a given  unit,  and  that  geo- 
metrical principles  regulated  all  their  details. 
M.  Remee  has  pointed  out  a curious  relation 
between  the  number  of  bays  into  which  the 
nave  of  Gothic  churches  is  longitudinally 
divided,  and  the  exterior  and  interior  divisions 
of  which  the  apsis  consisted;  so  much  so 
indeed,  that  from  the  number  of  sides  of  the 
apsis  in  the  German  churches,  the  number  of 
bays  in  the  nave  may  be  always  predicated. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of 
“The  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture,”  recently 
mentioned  by  us,  the  writer  says: — 

“ In  respect  of  nonagonal  termination,  the 
most  extraordinary  instance  of  a coincidence 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  governing 
lodges,  occurs  in  the  Duomo  of  Milan,  com- 
menced at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  completed  (the  western  front  excepted) 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  How- 
ever impure  its  details  may  appear  to  the  rigid, 
it  is  nevertheless  a monument  of  stupendous 
effect,  and  was  doubtless  the  result  of  high 
refinement  in  the  lodge  which  superintended 
its  execution.  Its  apsis  is  formed  by  three 
sides  of  a nonagon,  and  the  bays  in  the  nave 
are  nine  in  number.  One -third  of  the  arc 
contained  under  the  side  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, seems  to  be  the  governing  dimension. 
The  number  three,  submultiple  of  nine,  per- 
vades the  structure.  There  are  three  bays  in 
the  choir,  and  the  like  number  in  the  transepts. 
The  vault  of  the  nave  is  subtended  by  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  The  lower  principal  windows 
are  each  designed  in  three  divisions,  and  in  a 
transverse  section  of  the  nave,  the  voids  are 
just  one-third  of  the  solids.” 

To  return,  however,  to  the  book  before  us 
Let  us  take  some  of  the  examples  ingeniously 
worked  out  by  Mr.  Griffith.  In  King’s  Col- 
lege Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  apex  of  the  first 
triangle  gives  the  height  of  the  cill  of  the 
window,  the  second  triangle  the  position  of 
the  transom,  the  third  the  height  of  the 
columns,  and  the  fourth  the  exact  height  of 
the  compartment  at  the  summit  of  the  groin- 
ing.  The  length  of  the  building  is  limited  to  ; 


twelve  bases  of  the  same  equilateral  triangle  : 
the  entire  width  is  four  times  the  altitude  of 
the  triangle. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
Hereford  Cathedral,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  all 
offer  illustrations  of  this  mode  of  proportion- 
ing. In  Sefton  Church,  near  Liverpool,  an 
equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  which  extends 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  side  walls,  regu- 
lates the  whole  in  a remarkable  manner. 

Mr.  Griffith  adds  an  interesting  chapter 
“On  Architectural  Botany;  setting  forth  the 
geometrical  Distribution  of  Foliage,  Flowers, 
Fruit,  &c.”  and  this  he  has  published  also  in 
a separate  form. 


A Concise  Treatise  on  Eccentric  Turning  ; to 
which  are  added  Practical  Observation  's  on 
the  Uses  of  the  Eccentric  Cutting  Frame, 
the  Drilling  Frame,  and  the  Universal  Cut- 
ting Frame:  illustrated  by  Figures  and 
Eccentric  Patterns,  with  full  Instructions, 
£>-c.  By  an  Amateur.  Pelham  Richard- 
son, Comhill,  London.  1852. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  give  a few 
practical  instructions  to  beginners  who  know 
something  of  the  use  of  the  less  complicated 
lathes  for  eccentric  turning.  Although  it 
would  not  be  very  consistent  with  our  general 
ideas  to  recommend  a serious  devotion  to  the 
production  of  geometrical  and  fancy  patterns 
in  ornamental  art  by  turning,  still  as  an  occa- 
sional amusement,  turning  is  one  likely  to  in- 
duce a love  of  art  in  general,  and  itself  re- 
quires some  taste  and  tact  in  execution,  while 
it  may  also  exercise  the  inventive  faculty.  The 
book  is  nicely  got  up. 


jHtffcellanw. 

Gas  in  Rome. — We  mentioned  a long 
time  since,  that  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  an  English  company  with  the  municipal 
council  of  Rome,  for  lighting  the  Eternal  City 
with  gas.  Numerous  obstacles  have  interposed 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  scheme 
up  to  this  time,  but,  through  the  perseverance 
and  energy  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  the  engineer, 
these  have  all  been  overcome,  and  the  works* 
will,  we  believe,  be  forthwith  commenced 
under  his  directions.  An  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  beset  the  attempt  from  first 
to  last  would  be  interesting  and  instructive. 
Mr.  Shepherd  has  already  successfully  effected 
the  lighting  of  several  continental  towns,  and 
we  cordially  wish  him  success  in  his  present 
undertaking. 

Railway  Accidents.— I am  not  so  san- 
guine as  G.  M.  seems  to  be  of  the  “ convic- 
tion” that  lateral  oscillation  is  to  be  over- 
come, at  least  during  the  existence  of  the 
present  system  of  locomotion.  If  G.  M.  or 
any  other  man  can  devise  a means  of  counter- 
acting this  hitherto  uncontrollable  accompani- 
ment of  a railway  train  at  high  speed,  I would 
congratulate  him  upon  his  valuable  discovery 
I can  fully  agree  with  G.  M.  that  the  breaking 
of  the  tyre  in  the  instance  quoted,  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  atmospheric  influence.  It  is 
known  that  the  intermittentconcussion  thatrail- 
way-work  subjects  them  to,  has  a tendency  to 
crystalize  and  so  deteriorate  the  quality  of  either 
steel  or  iron.  My  object  in  intruding  on 
your  space  is,  to  suggest  a means  of  mitigatino- 
the  melancholy  consequences  that  almost  in" 
variably  attend  the  least  mishap  to  a locomo- 
tive at  high  velocities.  What  I would  pro- 
pose is,  that  to  the  tender  of  every  locomotive 
there  should  be  attached  a self-acting  con- 
trivance, which  would,  by  virtue  of  its  construc- 
tion, detach  itself  at  a given  angle,  and  not  drag 
the  carriages  with  it  down  an  embankment  or 
other  equally  objectionable  place. — W.  M. 

The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  — 
We  understand  that  the  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, instructively  serialized,  are  to  be  used 
in  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds.  Foun- 
tains of  considerable  importance  are  contem- 
plated, and  a collection  of  full-sized  figures 
representing  the  120  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  the  human  race,  prepared  according  to  the 
classification  of  eminent  ethnologists,  and  each 
placed  in  an  attitude  and  situation  suggestive 
of  the  habit  of  his  race. 


[June  5,  1852. 
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Sd  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the  11th 
November  ; and  at  the  present  time  80,000 

cubic  ells  have  been  excavated  from  this  basin 

which  is  to  be  capable  of  containing  35,500,000 
gallons.  The  canal  into  the  hills,  which  is  to 
connect  this  with  the  other  basins  to  be 
formed  in  the  Zwartefeld  and  Rozetvater  val- 
leys  has  also  been  commenced.  1 he  excava- 
tions for  the  engine-house  foundations  are  in 
progress,  and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  the 
masonry.  The  laying  of  the  main  pipe  towards 
Amsterdam  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity 
2.583  yards  being  already  in  the  ground  ; and 
the  directors  have  the  assurance  of  the  con- 
tractors that  the  main  will  be  completed, and  the 
water,  consequently,  delivered  to  Amsterdam 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter.  The  great 
drought  which  has  prevailed  of  late  has  served 
to  prove  the  supply  of  water  to  be  derived 
from  the  springs  in  the  Haarlem  hills  to  be 
inexhaustible. 

The  Irish  Exhibition  Building  at 
Cork.— The  principal,  or  fine  arts  court,  is 
177  feet  long,  and  the  dome  is  53  feet  span 
and  50  feet  in  height.  The  arch  of  the 
dome  will  have  a moulded  cornice,  decorated 
with  shields  and  banners,  supported  on  retir- 
ing columns  backed  with  crimson  drapery. 
The  roof  is  supported  by  16  semicircular 
laminated  ribs,  resting  on  cast-iron  pillars. 
The  end  of  the  hall  is  semicircular.  Ihe 
organ  is  now  in  course  of  erection  there,  and 
in  the  centre  a pyramidal  fountain  is  being 
constructed.  Six  purlins  run  the  full  length 
of  the  building.  Between  the  main  ribs,  and 
abutting  on  the  purlins,  are  intermediate 
smaller  ribs,  which  carry  the  sheeting.  An 
unbroken  line  of  roof-light,  14  feet  wide, 
glazed  with  21 -ounce  glass,  running  the  entire 
length,  surmounts  the  whole.  On  either  side 
of  the  hall  are  two  galleries,  each  150  feet  long 
by  30  feet  wide.  It  will  be  approached  from  the 
northern  hall  by  a vaulted  arch  40  feet  high 
and  18  feet  wide,  supported  on  ornamental 
pilasters,  with  figures  on  pedestals  at  either 
side.  There  are  also  two  squares  of  sheds,  now 
being  covered  in  and  floored, each  110  feetbyS5. 
Thes"e  are  for  the  reception  of  raw  materials, 
machinery,  carriages,  and  heavy  goods.  A 
steam-engine  to  kfep  the  machinery  in  motion 
will  adjoin  this  building.  The  whole  available 
space  of  the  exhibition  buildings  presents  a 
superficial  area  of  42,525  feet.  The  banquet- 
hall  will  be  90  feet  long  by  53  feet  wide,  and  40 
feet  high,  supported  by  columns  decorated 
with  banners  and  festoons  in  the  French  style,  ^ 
and  lighted  by  10  chandeliers.  Attached  will  i 
be  the  drawing-room,  150  feet  long  by  30  feet  | 
wide,  with  a vestibule  or  entrance-hall  fitted  j 
up  in  the  style  of  a Turkish  tent.  They  will  , 
be  lit  with  gas ; and  immediately  adjoining  j 
will  be  a kitchen,  with  cooking  range,  pipe  , 
water,  servants’  rooms,  and  retiring-rooms. 
They  will  be  entirely  apart  from  the  exhibition 
buildings,  and  will  be  approached  by  a sepa- 
rate carriage-way  from  the  main  entrance.  1 he 
executive  committee  are  likely,  according  to 
our  authority,  the  Cork  Constitution,  to  open 
the  exhibition  with  money  in  hand. 

Belfast  School  of  Design  and  Exhi- 
bition.— The  report  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
26th  March  has  been  published,  with  Lord 
Dufferin’s  eloquent  speech,  to  which  we  referred 
at  the  time,  in  full.  The  financial  condition  of  the 
school  seems  satisfactory.  Testimony  is  borne  | 
in  the  report  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Nursey, 

the  first  master. At  the  exhibition  of  works 

of  art,  pictures  to  the  amount  of  517?.  have 
been  sold. 


>een  suiu. 

Improvement  of  Paris. — The  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  at  its  sitting  on  Friday  last, 
voted  a sum  of  12,000,000f.  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  This  sum, 
with  a further  sum  of  ll,755,408f.  will  he  paid 
out  of  the  late  loan  of  50,000, OOOf.  negotiated 
by  the  city  of  Paris. 


Trinity  Church,  near  Vauxhall 
bridge,  was  consecrated  on  25th  ult.  It  has 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  Archdeacon 
Bentinck,  cost  about  12,0007  and  a cruciform 
in  plan,  with  nave,  aisles,  north  and  south 
porches,  transepts,  side  - chapels,  chancels, 
vestry,  with  choristers’  robing-room  over,  and 
central  tower  and  spire,  the  height  of  which 
is  near  200  feet.  There  is  a parapet  to  the 
tower,  with  crocheted  pinnacles  at  the  angles, 
and  angels  bearing  trumpets  for  the  fimala ; 
and  at  the  point  in  the  spire  where  the  broaches 
terminate,  are  niches  containing  figures  of  the 
Evangelists.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
the  walls  are  built  of  Bargate  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  for  the  windows,  arches,  doorways,  Stc. 
The  roofs  are  open-timbered : the  principal 
rafters  of  the  nave  rest  on  foliated  corbels,  and 
at  the  intersection  of  the  labels  to  the  nave 
arches,  are  statuettes  of  angels  standing  on 
foliated  corbels.  The  entire  length  of  the 
church  is  125  feet;  width  of  nave  and  aisles, 

38  feet;  height  of  nave,  50  feet;  width  across 
the  transept,  71  feet ; the  chancel,  42  feet  by 
29  feet  9 inches  wide.  The  pews  are  open,  anu 
will  accommodate  about  800.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  There  is  a sedi ho 
with  three  seats,  and  a credence-table  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  pulpit  Is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  columns  of  Devonshire  marble.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  the  Early  Decorated. 

Bishop  of  London’s  House. — A writer 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
says— In  the  Wards  of  London,  by  H.  lhomas, 
1828,  we  are  told  that— “ The  great  fire  of 
London  having  destroyed  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  which  was  near  St.  1 aul  s 
Cathedral,  this  house  (Peter  House,  which 
stood  on  the  west  side,  about  the  middle  or 
Aldersgate-street)  was  purchased  for  the  city 
mansion  of  the  prelates  of  the  diocese,  one  of 
whom  only  resided  there, — Bishop  Henchman, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  at  Fulham, 
a.d.  1675.  It  was  then  called  London 
House,  and,  being  subsequently  deserted, 
was  let  out  into  private  tenements  until  1768  ; 
when  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  while  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Seddon,  an  upholsterer 
and  cabinet-maker.”  A large  brick  building 
now  covers  the  site,  and  retains  the  name  of 
London  House.  It  is  occupied  by  Mr.  H. 
Burton,  builder.  In  the  work  above  quoted  1 
find  no  mention  of  a residence  of  the  Bishops 
of  London  in  Bishopsgate.  I therefore  con- 
clude that  the  one  I have  alluded  to  is  that 
respecting  which  your  correspondent  wishes  to 
learn. 

Department  of  Practical  Art. 
Classes  for  the  study  of  specialties  are  now 
being  formed  at  Marlborough  House,  and  the 
arrangements  are  already  completed  for  the 
class  of  artistic  anatomy,  to  which  Mr.Towns- 
! end  has  been  appointed  professor,  he  having 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  same  class  at 
Somerset  House.  The  means  of  study  are 
much  more  commodious  than  at  Somerset 
House,  there  being  separate  rooms  for  the 
drawing,  painting,  and  modelling  classes.  Ihe 
j classes  opened  on  Tuesday  last,  and  there 
! were  a considerable  number  of  applications  by 
! students.  Those  who  have  passed  through  the 
j classes  at  Somerset  House,  and  are  reported 
as  competent,  are  privileged  to  attend  at  less 
| than  half  the  fees  paid  by  strangers.  We  un- 
derstand  that  the  next  classes  which  will  be 
ready  for  opening,  are  those  for  the  drawing  of 
practical  construction  and  architecture.  At 
present  there  is  hardly  any  school  where  the 
carpenter  or  mason  who  has  to  make  a mould- 
ing, can  acquire  the  art  of  drawing  a section  of 
it.  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson  will  have  the  super- 
intendence of  these  classes. 

Upton  Bridge  Competition. — The  nine- 
teen designs  sent  in  for  this  bridge  were  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  James  Walker,  C.E.  who  has 
recommended  the  premium  (25?.)  to  be  given 
to  the  author  of  the  plan  signed  “Tubular.” 
The  committee  have  adopted  this  recommenda- 
tion, and  we  understand  have  appointed  the 
author,  Mr.  Alfred  Giles,  to  carry  out  his 
design. 

Decoration  of  Hearses.— Mr.  Rogers 
has  recently  executed  four  carvings  in  wood 
of  the  via  crucis,  for  the  decoration  of  a hearse, 
I to  be  used  in  Manchester. 


Etiquette  among  Builders.  M ill  you 
be  kind  enough  to  print  the  following  letter 
from  a builder  to  my  employer,  on  being  asked 
by  the  latter  for  a tender?— May.- - A.  B. 
begs  to  know  the  time  that  Mr  C.  will  see  him 
and  by  giving  notice  to  that  effect,  Mr.  B.  will 
be  happy  to  attend  to  inform  him  that  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  the  work  according  to  the 
plan  proposed.  It  can  be  done  cheaper  than 
by  working  by  the  surveyor’s  plan  : the  pave- 
ment would  be  better  laid  in  concrete  than  the 
wood  plan.  To  have  an  interview  and  propose 
an  additional  plan  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
more  satisfaction,  and  the  work  likewise  to 
correspond  with  the  house,  Mr.  B.  will  be 
most  happy  to  be  Mr.  C.’s  obedient  servant  at 
any  time  he  may  think  proper  to  appoint. 
What  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  if  my 
employer  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded  ?— 
The  Surveyor,  who  happens  also  to  bean 
Architect  and  Engineer. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress.— Ihe 
Irish  sub-marine  line  of  telegraph,  by  rort- 
patrick,  is  in  progress  of  formation.  Betwixt 
Dumfries  and  Carlisle  the  line  will  run  along 

the  turnpike  road. The  Magnetic  Telegraph 

Company,  it  appears,  have  completed  their 
communication  to  Wigan,  Bolton,  and  Man- 
| Chester,  on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
, way.  Arrangements  are  making  to  connect  by 
it  Bury  and  Preston ; and,  ere  long,  London 
! will  be  reached  by  it,  probably  on  the  Great 
Northern  line. 

Accident  at  Liverpool  Corn  Ex- 
change.— A serious  accident,  attended  with 
fatal  results,  occurred  on  the  1st  inst.  by  the 
failure  of  some  arches  on  which  the  new  Corn 
; Exchange,  at  Liverpool,  is  constructed.  M e 
1 defer  notice  of  it  until  we  have  particulars  that 
may  be  relied  on. 

St.  Alphage  Parish  Church,  London 
Wall,  is  now  undergoing  repair,  together 
with  the  vestibule,  tower,  approach,  &c.  Ihe 
fittings  for  communion,  pulpit,  and  desk  are 
to  be  new ; and  the  church  is  to  be  lighted 
with  gas,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Watson,  the  surveyor  to  the  parish. 

| City  Improvements. — It  is  under  consi- 
deration to  run  a new  street,  sixty  feet  wide 
at  least,  parallel  with  Old  Change,  down  to  the 
river  side,  and  in  a direct  line  with  the  east 
side  of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  and  to  throw  a 
new  bridge  across  the  Thames,  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  by  the  proposed  street.  The 
cleansing  of  the  streets  on  the  “ continuous 
cleansing  system,”  at  an  extra  expense  of 
7,000/.  a year  is  also  spoken  of. 

Cast-iron  Carriage-ways.— We  have 
had  various  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  cast- 
iron  carriage-ways  since  our  notice  of  last  week. 
Amongst  others  a Southsea  correspondent, 
Mr.  II.  Laurence,  suggests  the  formation  of 
cast-iron  plates,  or  gratings  in  the  form  of  a 
honeycomb,  the  interstices  filled  nearly  to  the 
surface  with  cement,  asphalte,  or  some  mate- 
rial that  could  be  reduced  as  the  iron  wove 
away,  or  replaced  if  necessary.  The  plan  of 
1 each  plate,  he  adds,  might  be  a triangle,  sup- 
ported on  three  points  upon  good  timber  sleep- 
ers, the  joints  running  diagonally  to  the  line 
of  street,  or  stone  bearings,  sufficient  metal 
being  left  on  the  underside  to  insure  strength 
and  retain  the  filling-in  material. 


TENDERS 

For  rebuilding  a house  in  St.  Marylebono.  Mr.  Wm. 
Hudson,  Architeot. 

Clemence  £1,375  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham 1,285  0 0 

Lindsay  1,279  0 0 

Pritchard  and  Sons 1,097  0 0 

W.  Lawrence  and  Sons 1,082  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“E.  L.,"  “Mr.  H.,’*  “Mr.  G.,”  “Mr.  L./’  “G. . W. 

“W.  C.  J.,”  “ W.  S.,”  “ B.  &M.”  “ C.  L.  N.,m 

T.  S.,”  “C.  S.  A."  (we  cannot  comply),  “E.  H.  M., 

A.  C.”  (declined  with  thanks.  Left  at  Omoe.)  A 
Magistrate"  (ditto),  “ E.  T. “ S.  and  T.”  (under  our 
mark),  “A.,”  “W.R.  G."  (thanks),  “ G.  W (thanks), 
“W  B."  “J.  L.”  “S.M.,"  “A.  R.,”  “H.  W.R.,'/ 
“W.  S.,"  “G.  W.  R.”  (thanks),  “J.  M.,  “ J.  W., 

“ J.  J.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

N OTICE .— All  communications  respecting  ad  vert  hements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Ecitob,  aud  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

QCHOOL  of  ART  foT ART- ARTISANS,  ami 

0 MUSEUM  of  MEDIAEVAL  ART, 

Canon-row,  W cstininster. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

VISITING  COMMITTEE. 

Charles  Barry,  esq.  J ohn  Gibson,  esq. 

R.  Cromwell  Carpenter,  esq.  George  Godwin,  esq. 

Ewan  Christian,  esq.  Philip  C.  Hardwick,  esq, 

Joseph  Clarke,  esq.  H.  C.  Kendall,  esq. 

Henry  Clutton,  esq.  J.  L.  Pearson,  esq. 

Benjamin  Ferrcy,  esq.  J.  Henry  Wyatt,  esq. 

Francis  C.  Penrose,  esq  Hon.  Sec. 

G.  Gilbert  Scott.  esq.  Treasurer. 

This  School  openei  on  Monday,  the  31st  of  May.  Those  wishing 
to  join  either  of  the  Three.  Classes,  are  requested  to  visit  the 
Bohool,  where  prospectuses  and  all  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  Architectural  Profession  are  invited  to  inspect  the 
Museum.  C.  BRUCE  ALLEN,  Architect,  Direo’.or. 

J une  5, 1853. 

SEVERAL  good  JOINERS  ‘WANTED— Apply 

kJ  to  Messrs.  HARGETTS  and  EYLES,  Oxford. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 
T7XPERIENCED  WORKMEN  may  meet  with 
JLi  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT  in  the  above  branches.  Also 
a STAIRCASE-HAND,  CABINET-MAKER,  and  UPHOL- 
STERER WANTED.  None  but  first-rate  sober  workmen  need 
apply.— Address  (stating  particulars)  B.  DALES,  Jun.  Builder,  Ac. 
Eastgatc,  Louth. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

X\T ANTED,  in  the  Country, aThrce-Branch  Hand, 
• v who  must  be  a good  Plumber.  To  a civil,  obliging,  aud 
active  Mao,  who  is  of  sober  and  good  habits,  the  Situation  is  hoped’ 
to  be  permanent.— Apply  in  own  writing,  staling  age,  references, 
and  wages,  to  T.  95,  Snow-hill,  Birmingham. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

> > WORKS,  or  BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  by  an  experienced 
person.  Good  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  A.  B.  No.  7, 
Queen-street,  Grosvcnor-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 
rPHE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

A having  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 
ducting n Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Wocks  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Priuters  ns  well  as  Publishers, 
they  cau  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 
WANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  aged  17,  a Situation 

» » as  an  APPRENTICE  with  a BUILDER,  who  will  receive 
him  into  his  house.  A moderate  premium  will  be  paid.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  CROSS  aud  SON,  Wisbeach. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  to. 
WANTED,  by  a Practical  Man,  a SITUATION 

Vr  ns  FOREMAN ’of  CARPENTERS,  or  to  take  charge  of  a 
Building  in  Town  or  Country.  Good  references  can  be  given.— 
Addrcsi  X.  J.  at  Mr.  Barnes’s,  49,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  in  one  of 

-l  V the  principal  towns  in  Lancashire,  who  has  becu  in  the  pro- 
fession nearly  twenty  years,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a clever 
business  PARTNEU.— Address  M.  A.  B.  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 
WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  for  a Permanency, 

’ * a SITUATION  as  Three-Branch  nand  iu  the  above  line, 
lie  well  understands  the  ornamental  church  glazing -.  can  have  a 
three-years’  character  from  his  late  employer. — Address  O.  M.  2i, 
Priory-street,  Camden  New  Town. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  LAND  AGENTS. 

"PARTNERSHIP. — A Gentleman  of  twelve  years’ 

A practical  experience  wishes  to  enter  into  Partnership  with 
the  above.  He  is  willing  to  take  the  entire  acting  part  ; or,  to  any 
one  wishing  to  retire  from  business,  a premium  would  be  given 
fora  really  good  and  increasing  practice.  The  country  preferred. 
— Address  P.  H.  A.  33,  Newington-crescent,  Kennington-road. 

TO  PAPER II AN GE R8  AND  DECORATORS. 
WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  who  wishes  to 
* ’ improve  in  the  above,  a SITUATION  for  six  or  twelve 
months.  Wages  to  commence  at  17s.  per  week  : would  not  object 
to  occasionally  assist  in  the  house  painting.— Address,  A.  B.  Mr. 
Kelly’s,  »,  Park-street,  Dorset- square. 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED.— A young 

A ARCHITECT  ami  SURVEYOR,  of  energetic  business  habiis 
is  desirous  of  uniting  in  PARTNERSHIP  with  a Gentleman  having 
a well-established  aud  increasing  practice-  Principles  only  will  be 
treated  with.— Address  X.  A.  office  of  “The  Builder,"  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  (in  town  or  country), 

» » for  the  whole  or  part  of  his  time,  by  a thorough  BU ILDE  R’S 
ACCOUNTANT  and  BOOKKEEPER  of  experience  in  preparing 
and  pricing  the  trade’s  charges ; a’so  in  producing  prime  cost  of 
works,  however  extensive.  (And  if  progressive,  weekly,  if  required.) 
—Address,  A.  C.  :5J,  Westminster-b  ridge-road,  Lambeth. 

PARTNERSHIP.— WANTED,  a PARTNER, 

A either  active  or  steeping,  having  the  command  of  Capital  to 
carry  on  an  old  e-tablisiicd  PAINTING  and  HOUSE  DECO- 
RATING BUSINESS,  of  which  the  Advertiser  lias  bad  the  ma- 
nagement for  many  years.  The  original  Premises  can  be  obtained, 
and  a portion  of  the  excellent  connection  is  now  possible  to  be 
retained  by  the  Advertiser,  who  for  some  years  superintended  the 
internal  decorations  of  two  of  the  Royal  Palaces:  and  he  is  in 
every  way  qualified  lo  conduct  a large  Business.  References  will 
be  given  and  required.— Address,  by  letter  (in  the  first  instance), 
to  ALPHA,  364,  Oxford-street. 

\ CLERK  of  WORKS,  of  extensive  practice,  is 

OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT— Address,  C.  X.  C,  21,  Swal- 
low-street, Piccadilly. 

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
PARTNER  WANTED,  in  an  old-established 
A business  in  tho  trade  of  TIMBER  MERCHANT  and 
BUILDER.— A gentleman,  having  from  2,0002.  to  3,0002.  to  invest, 
either  immediately  or  in  a few  months,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the 
advantages  of  an  excellent  connection,  with  the  experience  and 
local  knowledge  po-sessed  by  the  advertiser,  who  lias,  in  conjunc- 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  ENTERING  an 

ARCHITECT’S  OFFICE,  wtiere  he  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  himself.  A premium  will  be  given,  and  a 
small  salary  required.— Address  A.  H.  Mr.  Reed’s,  stationer,  John- 
street,  Oxford-street. 

tion  with  his  late  partner,  successfully  carried  on  the  business  tor 
the  last  sixteen  years  upon  premises  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  being  immediately  contiguous  to  two  railways,  a branch 
from  one  of  which  running  into  the  workshops.  The  above  affords 
a favourable  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  capital,  with  every 
prospect  of  a large  return.— For  further  particulars,  address  (with 
real  name)  by  letter,  post  paid,  to  A.  B.  at  George  Bovver’s,  uBq. 
solicitor,  C,  Tokenhouse-yard. 

GUILDER’S  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER.— 

XJ  A thorough  practical  Man,  of  considerable  experience,  hav- 
ing bad  the  conducting  of  a large  Business  many  years,  is  open  to 
a RE-ENGAGEMENT ; is  used  to  measuring  up  large  j-.ba, 
taking  out  quantities,  meeting  surveyors,  to  —Address  G.  S. 
Brett's  Newspaper-office,  l,  Rydon-street,  NewNorth-road,  Islington. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  capable 

Vl  of  taking  the  superintendence  of  the  Erection  of  a large 
Building.— Apply  at  14,  Osnaburgh-street,  New-road,  between  nine 
and  ten. 

A BRICKLAYER  of  great  experience,  who 

-Ti_  understands  Gange-work,  Groining,  Tuck  Pointing,  and  the 
setting  out  of  Brickwork,  wishes  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT. 
No  objection  to  Ihe  oountry.  Unexceptionable  reference. — “ C.  D.” 
4,  Somerset-place,  Langthome-street,  Stratford,  Essex. 

TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

WANTED  immediately,  TWO  WORKMEN, 

V V accustomed  to  Painting  in  the  Ancient  Style.— Apply, 
post-paid,  to  W.  HOLLAND,  Stained  GlaBS  Works,  St.  John’s, 

Warwick 

THE  Friends  of  a highly  respectable  Youth  wish 
X to  bind  him  as  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a CAR- 
PENTER and  BUILDER.  References  given  aud  required. — 
Address,  p.p.  stating  premium  required,  to  Mr.  J.  S.  FURBER, 
4,  Ludgate-strcet,  City. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

TXT  ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  in  an 
VV  important  provincial  Town,  a YOUTH  as  APPRENTICE. 
The  business  being  of  an  extensive  and  varied  character,  this 
forms  an  excellent  opportunity  for  any  one  desirous  of  becoming 
oonver.sant  with  the  Profession.  A premium  required.— Address 
H.  T.  B.  Office  of”  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

0 STAINING  COMMON  DEAL  to  imitate  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 
or  SATIN  WOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Dyes,  the  public  are  referred  to  the  WOODYVORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriara-ro.ad, 
w’lio supplied  to  the  workmen  botli  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  ttie  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  thepnblic 
to  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY’  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blaokfriars-road. 

WANTED,  by  an  ARCHITECT  in  the  Country, 

T1  a TURNOVER  PUPIL,  or  other  Young  Gentleman, 
whose  opportunities  of  improving  himself  would  be  considered 
equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent,  to  his  services.  — Address, 
M.  T.  B.  A.  Messrs.  Brown  aud  King’s,  Wholesale  Stationers,  239, 
Upper  Thamcs-street,  Loudon. 

A PUPIL  WANTED  by  an  ARCHITECT  in 

-Ti_  the  Country:  lie  must  be  a well  educated,  intelligent  youth 
and  pofsessa  taste  for  drawiug.— Apply  by  letter,  to  T.  G.  B.  Post- 
office,  Market  Ilarboro’. 

TO  BE  SOLD.— A MAHOGANY  SHOP 

X FRONT  SASH,  8 ft.  6 in.  by  8 ft  with  return  end  glazed 
with  best  plate  glass  in  squares  30  by  24  inches.  — Apply  to 
PRITCHAKD  t SONS,  Builders,  15,  Warwick-lane,  Newgate- 

PUBLIC  BATHS  and  WASHHOUSES.— All 

X Saints,  Poplar.— The  Commissioners  for  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses  in  this  Parish  will  meet  at.  the  Town  Hall.  Poplar, 
on  WEDNESDAY',  the  9th  June  next,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
Evening  precisely,  to  receive  APPLICATIONS  from  parties,  in 
their  own  hand-writing,  accompanied  by  testimonials,  to  FILL 
the  FOLLOWING  OFFICES  iu  the  above  Establishment,  viz. : 
a Superintendent ; a Matron,  being  the  wife  of  the  above,  and 
both  between  the  ages  of  30  and  45  ; an  Engineer ; a Male  aud 
Female  Money-taker.  The  Salaries  and  Duties  required  may  be 
known  on  application  at  the  Town  Hall  aforesaid,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  and  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. CHARLES  C.  CEELY, 

Town  Hall,  Poplar,  May  28, 1852.  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners. 

QAW  MACHINERY.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a new 

0 PATENT  TIMBER  FRAM E : will  take  in  5 feet  6 in.  in  the 
gate  for  ordinary  sawing,  and  in  addition  will  cut  compass  beams 
for  ship  building  in  any  curved  line  ; is  ready  for  use,  with  saws 
and  gear  complete,  of  the  best  description,  and  can  be  seen  at  work. 
—Apply,  by  letter,  to  C.  M.  BARKER,  Engineer,  22,  Portsmouth- 
place,  Kennington-lane,  London. 

TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 
"DOURNE MOUTH,  near  Christchurch  and 
XJ  Poole.— After  much  deliberation,  it  has  been  determined  to 
erect  a Sanatorium  at  Bournemouth,  in  connection  witli  the  Hos- 
pital for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  established  at 
Brompton.  The  extraordinary  salubrity  of  Bournemouth  has 
been  long  acknowledged  by  Sir  James  Clarke,  Dr.  Granville,  and 
other  eminent  physicians,  and  most  abundantly  proved  by  the 
successful  results  which  have  attended  a sojourn  in  that  most 
healthful  vale.  There  has  long  been  a demand  for  houses,  as  well 
for  residents  as  for  visitors,  but  there  has  not  been  any  adequate 
supply  of  sites  suitable  for  building  purposes  until  tne  present 
time.  The  proprietors  of  the  Branksome  Estate,  which  comprises 
both  sides  of  the  Bourne  Valley  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  are  now  prepared  to  OFFER  to  the  publio  most 
eligible  SITES  for  BUILDING,  either  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  very  spot  selected  for  the  Sanatorium,  or  iu  its  neighbourhood, 
or  at  a greater  distance  from  it,  as  may  be  preferred.  Roads  have 
been  formed,  and  various  other  important  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  one  now  in  progress,  for  bringing  into  notice  the 
capabilities  of  this  lovely  locality,  which  for  all  purposes  of  health 
or  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  England. — For  further 
information  apply  to  Messrs.  WINTER,  WILLIAMS,  and  Co. 
Solicitors,  16,  Bedford-row,  London ; or  1,  Richmond-terraco, 
Bournemouth,  near  Poole 

C|T.  LEONARD,  SHOREDITCH,  Middlesex  — 

0 TO  SURVEYORS  —The  Trustees  for  Paving,  Cleansing,  and 
Lighting  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  will  meet  in  the  Vestry  Room  of  the  Parish  Church  on 
Thursday,  the  17th  day  of  June,  1S52,  at  Six  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
to  APPOINT  a competent  person,  being  a housekeeper  within  the 
parish,  and  whose  whole  time  must  be  devoted  to  tho  duties  of  the 
office,  as  a SURVEYOR,  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  relating  to 
the  repairing  the  highways,  paving,  cleansing,  and  lighting  the 
said  parish.  The  person  to  be  appointed  must  be  between  thirty 
and  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  salary  to  be  paid  to  him  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  1502.  per  auuum,  and  suitable  offices  will  be  provided 
fot  transacting  the  business  of  the  parish.  All  persons  desirous  of 
becoming  candidates  for  the  office  are  desired  to  attend  a Com- 
mittee or  the  Trustees  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  J une,  1852,  at  Five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  precisely,  in  the  Vestry  Room  at  the 
Church.  Testimonials  may  be  sent  to  the  Clerk's  Office  (as  under! 
up  to  Twelve  o'clock  at  noon  on  that  day.— N.B.  A competent 
person  is  appointed  to  assist  the  surveyor  in  his  duties. 

W.  G.  DAVIS,  Clerk  to  the  Trustees. 

42,  York-street,  Kingsland-road,  May  29, 1S52. 
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T>  OVAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS,  TRAFALGAR- 

It  SQUARE  -The  EXHIBITION  of  the  R«  >YAL  ACADEMY 
ow  OPEN.  Admission  (from  Eight  till  Seven)  One  Shilling. 
Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

J " li N PRESCoTT  KNI.::iT,  II. A.  See. 

■ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

At  HALF  PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  &c.  &c. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o'clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  ‘‘Paris  by  Night,"  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Pay  or  Evening,  2s. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.), 

MONDAYS,  6d.  each.-At  the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street, 
daily  at  Three,  Evening  at  Eight  o’clock.  Seven  stupendous  Ta- 
bleaux of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  its  contents  painted  by 
J a scale  nearly  equal 

PATRON— H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

Eoyal  polytechnic  institution.— 

Madame  Brigazziwill  give  Vocal  Illustrations  of  the  Melodies 
of  different  Notions  in  their  respective  Languages  daily  at  Four 
o’clock.— Baohhoffner  and  Defrics’s  New  Patent  Polytechnic  Gas 
Fire  exhibited  and  lectured  on,  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Fridays,  at  Half-past  Three,  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Even- 
ings at  Nine. — Lecture  on  Popular  Music,  with  Vocal  Illustra- 
tions. by  George  Buckland,  esq.  assisted  by  Miss  Blanche  Young, 
K.A.  of  Music,  every  evening,  except  Saturday,  at  Eight  o’clock.— 
A Lecture  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Glynn  and  Appel's  Patent  Paper 
for  the  Prevention  of  Piracy  aud  Forgery  by  the  Anastatic  Process. 
—Lecture  by  Mr.  Crispe  on  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 
—Lecture  on  Voltaic  Electricity —A  splendid  new  Series  of  Dis- 
solving Views.— Exhibition  of  the  Microscope,  Ac.  Ac.— Admis- 
: i.  Is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price. 


Reduced  prices.— edward  simms 

(late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
and  Well-seasoned  OA1C  and  DEAL 

} BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 

of  all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  lj  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 

■~J  ” *-■'  "t  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 

tlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Apply  at  F 


aud  thickness,  and 

Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantli: 
Machinery.  Latlis,  &c. 


Machinery.  Latlis,  Ac.-.-’  ipply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  IV.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  W lllon-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 

PREPARED  FLOORING.  — ALFRED 

X ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumers generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 

Sossible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; their  superiority  to  the 
oor-boards  generally  sold  being  sufficiently'  evinced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

REASONED  WOODS,  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

L?  Process.  FOR  SALE,  at  E.  J.  FULLER’S  DepOt,  27,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road. 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 

SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

^TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

-L  and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle; 
Boards,  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  1>V  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 


Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw7  Mills,  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 

THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

A COMPANY,  Timber  WHARF. 

SAWING,  PLANINO  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ac.  cut  and  uncut,  to  any 
extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large  stock 
of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH  BOARDS, 
which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  from  the  company, 
will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 
Buit  them. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prioes 
attached,  may  be  bad  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amouut  of  the  postage  thereon). 

OULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY.— 

AllCnBUTT  and  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings, with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  offered.  A copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  penny  postage  stamps. 

A.  ana  A.  have  also  on  sale 
FLOORING  PREPARED  and  PLANED 
to  a parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery, 
at  greatly  REDU CED  PRICES,  -as  under : — 

Per  square.  I Per  square, 

s.  d.  I s.  d. 

1-inoh  Yellow 16  0 1-inch  White 15  6 

il-incb  ditto  14  6 J-inch  ditto  14  0 

l-inch  ditto  13  0 | 1-inch  ditto  13  6 

140  feet  run  of  9-inch  boards  to  the  square,  and  180  feet  run  of 
7-inch  battens  to  ditto. 

Timber,  Planks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sash-sills,  Ac.  at 
equally  low  prices. 

TERMS  CASH.  Saint  Fancrns  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding 
Mills,  Cambridge-street,  Old  Saint  Paucras-rood,  close  to  the  Goods 
Termiuus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

i H ARLES  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 

and  Joiner  to  the  Trade,  {-• 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Fiusbury-square.  f f 
Well-seasoned  materials,  superior  ; * 
workmanship,  lowest  pricea 
Upwards  of  FOUR  HUNDRED 
D(  >U  Its,  and  a large  variety  of  Sashes 
and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for  , 
the  country.  Steam-struck  mouldings 


T OTICE  of  REMOVAL.-JOHNSON  & PASK, 

a Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Milkers  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
and  the  Public  generally,  that 
they  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD, 
where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi- 
ness. 

N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage- 
stamp.  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  5,  1852. 


T7AMILY  ENDOWMENT  LIFE 

JP  ANCE  and  ANNUITY  SOCIETY , 


William  Buttcrworth  Bayiev,  esq.  Chairman. 
John  Fuller,  esq.  Deputy  ChairmniL 

Lewis  Bum 


_.-t  Bruce  Chioh ester,  esq. 

Major  Henderson 
C.  H.  Latouche.  esq. 

Thirty  per  cent,  bonus 
profit  scale  in  1843. 


Edward  Lee,  esq. 
Colonel  Ouselcy 
. Major  Turner 

| Joshua  Wa  ker,  esq. 

added  to  the  Society's  Policies 


in  mortgage  and  on  security  of  Life  Interests 

INDIA  BRANCH. 

The  Society  has  extensive  Indian  business,  and  grants  Policies 
of  Insurance,  Deferred  Annuities,  and  Endowment-,  in  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  to  Members  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  others.  Parties  calling  at  the  Office  will  be  furnished 
with  full  particulars,  to  which  the  attention  of  Parents  and  Guard- 
ians of  Youths  proceeding  to  India  is  especially  invited. 

JOHN  CAZENOVE.  Secretary. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1834,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  500,0001 
TRUSTrXS. 

Lord  Wenlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Robert  Swann,  esq.  Y'ork. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  Y'ork. 

Actuary  and  Secretary. — Mr.  W.  L.  Newman.  Y'ork. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  lOOl 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


a 8 « 
a 13  o 
a is  9 


1 13  8 
1 16  3 
1 19  9 

a a io 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


—A  gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 

payable  on  " ’ ' 1 ‘ 

Slat.  10s. ; and  a lady  of  tin 


6 1,0001.  I 


i his  decease, “for  an  annual  payment  of 
u secure  the  same  sum  for 

^n  annual  payment  of  192.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages.  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN, 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  YVOOD.  Solicitor,  12,  John-street, 
Bedford-row.  Agent  for  London. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  67, 
Choring-croes,  Westminster. 

directors. 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq.,  F.R.S. 
William  Davis,  esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Henry  Grace,  esq. 


I Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 

I Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 

I J.  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 

C.HampdenTuruer.esq.  F.R.S. 

I Matthew  YVhiting,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodlinrt , esq.  J ohn  Davis,  esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  July,  1347,  the  Bonus 
added  to  Policies  effected  in  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
“Return  System”  averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  t lie  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

LOAN  S in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  th« 
whole  term  of  life 


ROBERT  TUCKElt,  Secretary. 


AT  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

In  association. 


7,  St.  Mart 


~r..  Tuafalgar-square,  London. 
Established  May.  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Institu- 
tion offers  immediate  facilities,  and  au  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  iu teres t yielded  bv  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  em- 
ployed. 

Interest  payable  in  J anuary  and  J uly. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors’ Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  •!  the  Association,  and  ha*  been  provided  in  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  secur.ng  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
ungen-ies,  and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in, 

any  part  of  the  world. 

. MUTUAL  ASSURANCE :- 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  10  0001  on  a Single  Life, 
to  the  Assure‘L  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

luoerty  to  1 ravel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

. COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

It^tUurim^awlferehv>»eIpC0US\rU>?*A^i';XpreS3^y  ^ the  use  Of  this 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities  are  narti 
cularlv  deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  nf 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource 
^“fortune*  agC’  inV°lvi'18'  “ U does’ the  uncertainties^* health 
Full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  anolic 
tion  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  rtie  resneetire 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  vue  respective 

.....  , , PETER  MORRISON.  Managing  Director 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  -Managing  Director. 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatham- 
place,  Blackfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR,  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  are— 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  as  th»y  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  or  the 
Tiounton  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be 

GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 
THOS.  MUSQRAVE,  Secretary. 


Office. 


connection 
be  obtained  at  the 


n Cash,  or  to  the  reduction  aud  ultimate 


TMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

ANew  Scale  nr  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

"juR-riFTiis,  or  80  percent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Poli- 
every  fifth  year,  and  mav  be  applied  to  increase  the 

n immediate  payi 1 s~  *' J — """  1 

notion  of  future  premiums. 

. YE-TiiiHD  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
be  pnid  off  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1,5002.  may  be  in- 
red  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1.0002. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  501.  and  upwards  on  the 
_ jurity  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security.—  Those  who  effect  In-urances  wilh  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
Members  of  Mutual  Societies 

' 5CRANCF.S  without  participation  in  Profits  mav  be  effected  at 
:ed  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL.  Actuary 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

1 STREET  ; CITY  BRANCH:  3,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806. 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared.  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £3,087,738. 

The  Right  Honourable  Eail  GREY. 
directors. 

William  Henry  Stone, esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

snjamin  Oliviora,  esq.  F.R.S. 
illiam  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Pellaft,  esq. 


nenry  Blencoe  Churchill,  esq. 


Frederick  Squire,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,'csq.  Managing  Director. 

PnTSiciAN— John  Maclean.  M.D.  F.R.S.  39.  Upper  Montaguc- 
street,  Montaguc  square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 


Original  Premium. 


£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  a ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


1,332  3 0 
331  17  8 
114  18  10 


Bonuses 

added.  tions  to  be  fur- 
ther  increased. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. 


PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*-  Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament ; Capital,  10,0002.  ; Offices, 
53,  Lime-street,  Lcadenhail-street,  City. 

Architects,  Surveyors.  Builders,  and  all  others  interested  in  

trade,  are  solicited  to  make  known  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
Plate  Glass  Insurance  Company  to  consumers  of  plate  glass,  to 
guard  themselves  against  all  the  numerous  risks  to  which  shop- 
fronts and  private  windows  arc  continually  exposed.  Since  the 
establishment  of  this  Company,  plate  glass  has  in  numerous  in- 
stances superseded  common  glass ; and  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that 
the  trade  would  generally  benefit  themselves  bv  making  known  to 
their  friends  that  a plate-glass  front  of  a fair  average  size  cin  be 
insured  in  this  Company  for  5s.  per  annum,  or  a fraction  over  Id. 
per  week. 

Prospectuses,  and  every  information,  can  be  obtained  on  a-pli 
cation  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Company’s  Offices  ; or  to  ELGER 
■STEPHENSON,  Resident  Director. 


rllE  LONDONand PROVINCIAL  BUILDING 

SOCIETY',  being  a National  Deposit  Fund. 

Empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  shareholders 
incur  no  liability. 

Capital  Stock,  £1,350,000. 
trustees. 

H.  Brown,  esq.  M.P.  | Wm.  Dermer,  esq.  M.D. 

Sir  Samuel  Scott  and  Co.  the  Commercial  Bank  of  London. 

The  Directors  arc  prepared  to  negotiate  loans  for  five,  seven,  ten 
-t  fpurtc-n  years,  upon  every  description  of  real  property  in  the 
estates  K’IDgdoln’  or  for  **le  erection  of  houses,  or  improvement  of 
Also  to  issue  deposit  shares,  securing  to  members  a minimum 
nterest  of  5 per  cent,  with  an  accumulative  bonus. 

I or  prospectuses  and  rules  of  the  metropolitan  and  branch  socie- 
ties,  with  forms  of  application  for  shares,  apply  at  the  Office,  36, 
Great  Gcorge-strcet,  YVestminster. 

THOMAS  BILLINGS.  Solicitor. 


THOUSAND  POUNDS  will  be  submitted 

-"-  to  COMPETITION,  amongst  the  Members  of  the  I.OYI- 

BYRDIANBUILDTNGSbCIETY.No 

w,l'.be  held  at  the  Adelaide  Hotel,  London-bridge. 
on  TUESDAY  evening,  June  15, 1853.  from  half-past  Six  till  Eight 
0 iSf*1.  * «*?“?  taking  shares  at  or  before  the  meeting,  will  be 
entitled  to  bid  for  any  portion  of  the  money.  For  list  oftnis- 
wim’S  whichiTiaybe  had  on  application  to  the 
Manager  Mr.  YV  ILLIAM  LAWLEY,  17.  South-strecr.Manchester- 
square;  to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  WILLIAM  NATHAN,  Lin 
corner ; or  will  be  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a postage  stamp, 
wti  T r'ilx?nnftfT>Vrf-.Man!“^r  or  Secretary,  as  above,  o 
WILLIAM  PURVIS.  199,  Blackfrinrsroad.  The  rules 
«<t. ; by  post.  lPd.  Attendance  will  also  be 
the  Adelaide  Hotel,  London-bridge,  every  Tuesday  evening  (until 
rurther  notice)  from  half-past  Six  to  Eight  o’clock,  to  register 
shares  and  answer  inquiries.  K 


T MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

. MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road.  near  the  Brick- 
en  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
21'1,  fm-ward,  upm  application,  his  DEDUCED  1, 1ST  of  the 
Deals Eand°rTimWS°^hD  ^ORING  MATCHED  BOARD 
Lieals.  and  Timber,  cither  whole  or  cut  into  nnv  thickness  and 
A1s°.  hi*  drawing  of  :)oo  Patterns  of  MOU  LDI NGS. 

a^aSes  L rtnte?  ?f£  amp-  ~T'  co.ntinues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


TMRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

A BARRETT’S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  tho  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE;  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
' om  its  extensive  u.-e  will  be  suflicientlyapparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nnture 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  4e., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  courae  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  whioh  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receivo  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
stem  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
ding  accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 
..  (his  description  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DYVELLING-UOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  4c.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Barrett), 

13,  York-building8,  Adel  phi, 
whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  tin's  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

WANTED,  delivered,  or  within  easy  access  of  any 

of  the  Soutb-Easteru  Railway  stations  from  Rcigatedown. 
about  300,000  BRICKS,  viz.  Botts,  Place,  and  Stock.  — State  the 
quality,  aud  lowest  price  for  casti,  to  Mr.  CLEARY,  Builder,  4c. 
Totteuham-square,  De  Beauvoir  Town,  London. 

TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCH  4 NTS. 

WANTED,  about  1,000,000  j>f  STOCK  and 

PLACE  BRICKS,  delivered  alongside  in  the  Thames; 
also  about  100  LOADS  of  TIMBER,  dcaLs  and  battens  in  propor- 
tion.—Tenders  and  tcrmB  to  be  addressed  to  B.  R.  Office  of  “Tho 
Builder,”  1,  York-slreet,  Covent-garden. 

INTON  and  CO.'S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies.  4c.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability,  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths, 
Covings  for  Grab  s.  Door  Furniture,  YVhite  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  mav  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  YVarehousc,  9,  Albion-place,  Blaokfriars-bndge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory,  Ptoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 

lVTAW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.  — Prices  and 

1TX  Samples  (Plain  or  Glazed)  of  this  beautiful  and  durable 
production  of  medieval  art,  and  Patterns  appropriate  for  the 
floors  or  walls  of  public  and  private  edifices,  in  every  style  of  design 
forwarded  on  application  to  MAW  and  CO.  at  tneir  Works. 
Worcester.  N.B.  — Plans  of  spaces  to  be  paved  covered  with 
arrangements  of  Tile  Patterns,  without  charge. 

ORNAMENTAL  TILING  for  ROOFS— The 

Society  of  Arts  awarded  Mr.  ROBERT  BROWN  a Medal 
for  his  improved  Italian  Tiles,  and  iu  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  they  were  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  and  were  the  only  Italian 
tiles  specifically  named  by  the  jury.  These  tiles  have  been  used  by 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  other  architects,  and  have  met  their 
marked  approval ; they  have  also  received  the  approval  of  eminent 
men  in  most  pans  of  Europe.  The  slight  curve  enables  the  lower 
tiles  to  be  fitted  olos-dy  together  without  mortar  or  cement  The 
horizontal  indentation  forms  a perfect  security  against  the  driving 
rains  : when  on  a building,  thev  have  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
most  admired  form  of  Italian  tiling.  The  grey  or  green  colour  is 
burnt  in,  and  is  permanent.  They  are  supplied  at  a stated  price 
per  square. 

ORNAMENTAL  PLAIN  TILES,  in  great  variety,  made  from 
the  Surbiton  clay,  and  a’so  from  the  Staffordshire  terro-metallio 
clays,  at  p»r  square. 

PLATA'  GOTHIC  RTDGE  TILES,  HOP  and  VALLEY  TILES, 
and  COPING  BRICKS. 

The  GROOVED  RIDGE  TILE,  for  the  reception  of  any  varied 
outline  of  vertical  ornament,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
and  for  which  invention  he  also  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
a medaL  He  now  makes  these  tiles,  of  any  desired  colour,  from 
the  Surbiton  clay,  as  also  from  the  Staftord-hire  terro-metallio 
clay.  Jfe  has  lately  devoted  great  attention  to  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  form,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  periods  of 
Gothic  Architecture.  The  attention  of  architects  is  particularly 
invited  to  those  ridge  tiles  of  a green  colour.  They  are  supplied  at 
a stated  price  per  foot  run.  Mr.  Robert  Brown  trusts  that 
architects  who  consider  the  Grooved  Ridge  Tile  worthy  of  intro- 
duction, will  think  it  but  fair  and  honourable  that  the  inventor 
should  supply  them,  provided  he  does  so  as  cheaply  and  well  as  any 
other  party.  But  should  even  this  hope  not  be  realised,  he  will 
still  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  an  article 
which  has  become  of  universal  adoption. 

TILE  WORKS,  SURBITON-HILL,  SURREY. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

**  BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
TVIvalni  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  4c.  4c. 

KENTIbH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  architects,  can  now  be  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  DEDUCTION  inPRICE. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BEN  JAM  IN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington-cresccnt, 
Newington  Butts. 

PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000;  PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

A per  lono  : FIRE  BHICKS,  65s.  per  1000.— WARD  and  CO. 
Honduras  YVlmrf,  Bankside.  are  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  in  their  Premises, 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Windsor  Loam.  Tiles,  and 
Bricks  ; Fire-clay,  superior,  13  inches  and  9 inches:  Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  price.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 

HOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

Plinths,  Jambs.  Chimney-shafts.  Wall-copings  (at  from  4d. 
to  sd.  per  foot  run! ; Paving  Tiles  of  different  patterns,  in  white, 
red,  and  blue  : Fancy  Roofing  and  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate;  YVhite  Rebate  Ttle8,  for  facing  buildings.  4c.  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns.— Office,  2.  Porlland- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  and  illustrated  pi  ice-lists  may 
be  had  on  application,  post-paid. 

"D  RICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices  : and  as  his  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  City,  H.  I).  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
wilh  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  liis  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves:— 

Marie  cutters 84s.  Per  Thousand. 

Y cllow  seconds 60s.  „ 

Pale  seconds  50s. 

Paviors 45s.  „ 

Pickings  38s.  „ 

Delivered  within  two  mile3  of  the  fields. 

•are  mi?ce’  half-washed  stocks  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
pnccs-  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  aud  unusually  free 
rrom  defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  fa-iug -Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  Host  on  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  H ox  ton.  N.B.— Bed  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
constantly  011  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
river  sand8  *ny  sallnc  matter> is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 

A RCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  are  respectfullv 

* , invited  to  try  JOHN  ROBERTS’S  HOLLOYV  BRICKS, 
made  of  suitable  size  and  shape  to  work  with  ordinary  bricks  ; they 
ire  capnble  of  be’i ring  a pressure  of  six  tons  each,  having  been 
Mien  l>>  ail  eminent  Builder  in  London  ; they  can  be  delivered  in 
Condon  at  prices  below  good  stock  bricks,  and  possess  many  advan- 
tages. too  numerous  to  state  in  an  advertisement  — Amilv  to  JOHN 
ROBERTS,  Upnor  Tile  Works,  near  Rochester!  Kent 
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AWING  is  as  easy  an  acquire- 
ment as  writing,  and  should 
form  part  of  the  commonest 
education  : a knowledge  of  it 
is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  it 
should  be  taught  in  every  educational  institu- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom,  not  excepting  our 
“ National  Schools.”  This  we  have  repeated 
for  years  past  in  various  shapes  and  various 
places,  and  when  it  was  not  everywhere  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say,  therefore,  that  we  cordially  welcome  the 
first  steps  taken  by  the  new  governmental 
“ Department  of  Practical  Art,”  which  are 
founded  upon  this  belief,  and  have  for  their 
object  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation. 
Our  Schools  of  Design,  which  have  now  been 
in  operation  fourteen  years,  have  failed  to  do 
all  that  was  expected  from  them,  not  simply 
because  of  their  mismanagement,  but  because 
a5most  necessarily  they  have  been  mere  draw- 
ing schools,  and  have  been  used  for  teach- 
ing the  means  instead  of  the  end.  Those  who 
entered,  instead  of  going  there  to  study  the 
principles  and  practice  of  decorative  art,  and 
to  apply  their  knowledge  of  drawing,  went 
there  to  learn  how  to  draw,  and  mostly  left 
even  before  they  had  acquired  that.  The 
mismanagement  to  which  we  have  alluded 
as  affecting  the  school  at  different  periods, 
we  never  shrank  from  exposing  and  com- 
batting, and  in  consequence  our  journal  en- 
joyed at  one  time  the  distinction  of  being 
tabooed  at  Somerset  House! 

We  have  called  for  elementary  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  prepare  the  eye  and 
hand  not  merely  of  those  who  proposed,  when 
so  prepared,  to  commence  the  study  of  design 
with  the  view  of  practising  it  as  a profession, 
but  of  the  general  public,  who  must  be  their 
employers  and  judges,  and  elementary  schools 
we  are  about  to  have.  Our  readers  are  already 
aware  that  the  Department  of  Practical  Art 
have  offered  to  aid  the  establishment  of 
elementary  classes,  or  schools  for  drawing  and 
modelling,  in  the  advantages  of  which  all 
Classes  of  the  community  may  share,  by  ap- 
appointing  a competent  master,  and  guarantee- 
ing the  payment  to  him  of  a certain  income 
for  a fixed  period,  in  case  the  fees  to  be  derived 
from  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  should  not 
suffice  to  pay  the  master’s  salary;  and  lending 
suitable  ornamental  drawing  copies,  models, 
coloured  examples,  and  books,  under  certain 
easy  conditions. 

The  Westminster  Mechanics’  Institute  have 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  privileges  offered,  and  on  Friday,  the 
4th  inst.  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Henley,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  presided  over  a 
meeting  there  to  inaugurate  an  elementary 
drawing  school,  in  connection  with  the  Metro- 
politan School  at  Somerset  House.  Sir  W. 
Page  Wood,  in  stating  the  objects  for  which 
the  meeting  had  assembled,  congratulated  those 
interested  in  the  subject  on  the  presence  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  of  whieh 
they  would  not  have  had  to  boast  had  it  not  been 


for  their  steady  attachment  to  good  order  and 
government.  It  should  , be  remembered  that 
by  the  pursuit  of  such  studies  as  those  now 
pointed  to,  they  were  enabled  to  apply  them  to 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

The  chairman  spoke  briefly,  but  earnestly. 
He  said  he  believed  it  would  be  felt  by  all, 
that  to  young  persons  who  had  a taste  for 
drawing,  and  who  wished  to  succeed  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  schools  of  design, 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  that  first  elemen- 
tary schools  should  be  raised  on  sound  and 
good  principles,  because  it  would  be  apparent 
to  all  that  when  persons  begad  to  think  on 
wrong  principle,  there  was  as  much  difficulty 
to  unlearn  what  they  had  been  taught  as  to 
acquire  a sound  knowledge  at  the  outset.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  at  any 
length  into  the  matter  immediately  before  the 
meeting,  as  Mr.  Cole,  the  superintendent  of 
the  department,  was  present,  and  would  lay 
before  them  some  of  the  principles  on  which 
these  schools  proceeded.  He  believed  that 
such  institutions  as  these  were  calculated  to  do 
a great  deal  of  good,  as  they  would  afford  op- 
portunities, for  those  who  sought  to  elevate 
their  minds,  to  accomplish  that  laudable  end. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole  then  read  an  address,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  expressed  his  convic- 
tion that  if  it  were  necessary  to  choose  between 
two  courses  for  fostering  the  production  of 
improved  design  in  manufactures,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  at  large  or  a special  class  of 
artizans,  the  end  would  be  more  readily  secured 
by  teaching  the  public  aright  and  convincing 
it  of  its  ignorance,  than  by  educating  the 
artizan  only.  If  you  leave  the  public  ignorant 
the  educated  artizan  will  not  be  employed ; 
but  if  you  lead  the  public  to  feel  the  want  of 
beauty  and  propriety,— to  be  sensible  of  their 
presence  and  impatient  at  their  absence,— to 
distinguish  between  symmetry  of  form  and 
disproportion,— to  demand  from  art  at  least 
the  aspiration  after  the  perfection  of  Nature 
and  the  recognition  of  Nature’s  eternal  fitness 
and  simplicity,— he  was  sure  the  public  would 
soon  demand  good  designs  in  manufactures 
and  be  willing  to  pay  for  them  ; and  that  the 
instincts  of  traders  for  their  own  interests 
would  teach  them  to  find  the  means  of  sup- 
plying such  demands. 

“A  power  of  drawing,”  said  the  reader,  “is 
too  commonly  regarded  as  a luxury  and  super- 
fluity in  education ; permissible  to  girls,  who 
ultimately  become  women  better  educated  and 
more  refined  than  men,  but  unnecessary  for 
boys,  who  become  men  intensely  skilled  in 
the  anatomical  points  of  a horse,  but  unable  to 
draw  straight  lines.  Drawing  is  regarded  as 
‘ an  extra  in  school  bills,  which  parents  rather 
avoid  than  encourage.  The  same  sort  of 
mistake  used  once  to  be  made  with  writing. 

It  should  be  felt  to  be  a disgrace  to  every 
one  who  affects  to  be  well  educated,  if  he  can- 
not draw  straight  lines,  and  make  at  least 
simple  geometrical  forms.  Those  who  cannot 
do  so  have  no  right  to  expect  you  to  believe 
that  they  can  even  see  correctly ; yet  such  is 
the  anomalous  state  of  matters  on  this  point 
that  persons  who  are  unable  to  use  a pencil 
will  affect  raptures  at  paintings,  and  will  criti- 
cise art  and  announce  canons  of  taste  with 
absolute  dogmatism.  A modern  writer  ob- 
serves, “Ask  a connoisseur  who  has  scampered 
over  all  Europe  the  shape  of  the  leaf  of  an 
elm,  and  the  chances  are  ninety  to  one  that  he 
cannot  tell  you ; and  yet  he  will  be  voluble  of 
criticism  on  every  painted  landscape  from 
Dresden  to  Madrid,  and  pretend  to  tell  you 
whether  they  are  like  nature  or  not.  Ask  an 
enthusiastic  chatterer  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  how 
many  ribs  he  has,  and  you  get  no  answer;  but 


it  is  odds  that  you  do  not  get  out  of  the  door 
without  his  informing  you  that  he  considers 
such  and  such  a figure  badly  drawn.’  * * * 
At  the  present  time  we  all  admit  that  writing 
is  necessary  to  be  taught  to  every  one,  and  is 
serviceable  in  all  relations  of  life  ; but  it  may  be 
easily  shown  that  the  power  of  representing 
forms  by  drawing  is  frequently  quite,  if  not 
more,  needful.  And  it  is  equally  useful  to  all 
classes  of  the  community, — to  him  who  orders 
a house  to  be  built  and  pays  for  it,  to  him  who 
superintends  its  building,  and  to  him  who 
actually  saws  and  joins  the  timber  or  lays  the 
masonry.  All  would  perform  their  respective 
parts  with  greater  power  and  wisdom,  and  with 
greater  saving  of  labour,  if  they  all  knew  what 
straight  lines  were,  and  possessed  the  power  of 
making  them.  But  how  rare  is  the  possession 
of  this  simple  power.  How  many  landlords  in 
the  country  are  able  to  draw  a plan  of  the 
ground  which  their  houses  occupy,  or  to  draw 
the  shape  of  a cupboard  they  wish  to  order 
from  the  village  carpenter?  How  many  manu- 
facturers are  there  who  direct  the  labour  of 
thousands  of  persons  in  producing  ornamental 
works,  and  realize  thousands  of  pounds  from 
them,  but  are  unable  to  draw  correctly  the 
form  of  one  of  their  simplest  patterns  ?” 

Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.  afterwards  read  a paper, 
wherein  he  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
general  question,  as  to  the  advantages  derivable 
from  an  education  in  this  branch  of  the  arts, 
by  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who,  with  small  means,  are 
desirous  of  attaining  proficiency. 

A resolution,  pledging  the  meeting  to  co- 
operate in  facilitating  the  study  of  the  arts  as 
applied  to  practical  purposes,  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  seconded  by  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans, 
M.P.  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cureton, 
the  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s.  The  mover 
alluded  to  the  hopeful  spread  of  a love  of  art 
amongst  the  community,  the  value  to  me- 
chanics, even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  of 
a knowledge  of  drawing,  and  the  want,  on  the 
part  of  architects,  of  artistic  artisans. 

The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  (the  Rev.  H.  Milman), 
in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman, 
dwelt  most  eloquently  on  the  connection  be- 
tween the  beautiful,  as  we  recognise  it  by  our 
senses,  and  the  good,  which  we  acknowledge 
by  our  reason. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a meeting  of  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  students,  fully  attended, 
at  which  Mr.  Burchett,  the  head  master  of  the 
school  at  Somerset  House,  delivered  an  able 
lecture,  describing  the  course  of  study  illus- 
trated by  examples  on  the  walls.  The  classes 
are  to  be  held  at  present  only  in  the  evening, 
and  the  payment  is  to  be  at  the  rate  of  l£d. 
per  lesson  of  two  hours ; so  that  it  may  be 
hoped  that  they  will  be  attended  by  the  nume- 
rous artisans  of  the  neighbourhood, — “ that 
every  carpenter  who  has  to  cut  straight  lines, 
every  smith  who  has  to  forge  them,  every 
bricklayer  who  has  to  lay  them,  will  attend 
this  school  at  their  leisure  hours  in  the  even- 
ing, to  acquire  a power  of  seeing  accurately  by 
means  of  drawing  accurately,  and  will  send 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls;  for,  to  see 
correctly  and  to  draw  correctly  is  quite  as 
useful  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other.”  In  the 
morning,  hereafter,  we  hope  that  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  in  Westminster  will  attend; 
that  the  professional  men  and  the  tradesmen 
will  send  their  children. 

On  the  following  day,  the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
Owen  Jones  gave  his  first  lecture  on  the  arti- 
cles in  the  museum  of  the  department,  at 
Marlborough  House,  to  an  audience  rather 
less  numerous  than  we  expected  to  find  it. 
We  must  content  ourselves  on  the  present 
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occasion  with  giving  the  propositions  which 
were  discussed  by  the  lecturer. 

“1  The  Decorative  Arts  arise  from,  and  should 
properly  be  attendant  upon,  Architecture. 

2 Architecture  is  the  material  expression  of  the 
wants,  the  faculties,  and  the  sentimeuts  of  the  age 
in  which  it  is  created. 

Style  in  Architecture  is  the  peculiar  form  that 
expression  takes  under  the  influence  of  climate  and 
materials  at  command. 

3.  As  Architect* re,  so  all  works  of  the  Decora- 
tive Arts,  should  possess  fitness,  proportion,  har- 
mony, the  result  of  all  which  is  repose. 

4.  Construction  should  be  decorated.  Decora- 
tion should  never  be  purposely  constructed. 

That  which  is  beautiful  is  true  : that  which  is 
true  must  be  beautiful. 

5.  Beauty  of  form  is  produced  by  lines  growing 
out  one  from  the  other  iu  gradual  undulations: 
there  are  no  excrescences : nothing  could  be  re- 
moved and  leave  the  design  equally  good  or  better. 

6.  The  general  forms  being  first  cared  for,  these 
should  be  subdivided  and  ornamented  by  general 
lines  : the  interstices  may  then  be  filled  in  with 
ornament,  which  may  again  be  subdivided  and  en- 
riched for  closer  inspection. 

7.  As  in  every  perfect  work  of  Architecture  a 
true  proportion  will  be  found  to  reign  between  all 
the  members  which  compose  it,  so  throughout  the 
Decorative  Arts  every  assemblage  of  forms  should 
be  arranged  on  certain  definite  proportions  : the 
whole  and  each  particular  member  should  be  a 
multiple  of  some  simple  unit. 

Those  proportions  will  be  the  most  beautiful 
which  it  will  be  most  difficult  for  the  eye  to  detect. 

Thus  the  proportion  of  a double  square,  or  4 to 
8,  will  be  less  beautiful  than  the  more  subtle 
ratio  of  5 to  8—3  to  7,  than  3 to  6—3  to  8, 
than  3 to  9—3  to  5,  than  3 to  4. 

8.  Harmony  of  form  consists  in  the  proper  ba- 
lancing, and  contrast,  of  the  straight,  the  angular, 
and  the  curved. 

9.  In  surface  decoration  all  lines  should  flow  out 
of  a parent  stem.  Every  ornament,  however  dis- 
tant, should  be  traced  to  its  branch  and  root. 

Oriental  practice. 

10.  All  junctions  of  curved  lines  with  curved  or 
of  curved  with  straight  should  be  tangential  to  each 
other.  Natural  law.  Oriental  practice  in  accord- 
ance with  it. 

11.  Flowers  or  other  natural  objects  should  not 
be  used  as  ornament,  but  conventional  representa- 
tions founded  upon  them  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
convey  the  intended  image  to  the  mind,  without 
destroying  the  unity  of  the  object  they  are  employed 
to  decorate.  Universally  obeyed  in  the  best  periods 
of  art,  equally  violated  when  art  declines. 

12.  The  principles  discoverable  in  the  works  of 
the  past  belong  to  us  ; not  so  the  results.  It  is 
taking  the  end  for  the  means. 

13.  No  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  art  of  imperfections  induces 
the  present,  generation  until  all  classes— artists,  I towards  those  of  others, 


D.  Laing,  M.A.  F.R.S.  distributed  the  prize 
books  to  the  successful  competitors,  with  a 
short  address  to  each  ;*  and  on  that  oc- 
casion the  master,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas,  read 
an  address  to  the  students,  wherein  he  pointed 
out  to  the  successful  students  that  their  draw- 
ngs  and  models  stood  well  only  relatively  to 
this  elementary  school ; that  they  had  yet  much 
to  accomplish  before  they  could  arrive  at  the 
excellence  attained  in  older  and  more  advanced 
establishments ; and  he  urged  them  not  to 
allow  success  to  relax  their  efforts.  His  re- 
marks on  what  he  considered  “ the  moral  and 
chief  good  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
drawing  ” we  give  in  full : 

“ If,  in  the  pride  of  an  acquired  power,  of 
increased  means,  or  of  a greater  demand  for 
English  manufactures,”  said  the  speaker,  “ we 
think  ourselves  greater  as  men  or  as  a nation, 
we  are  mistaken ; but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
contemplate  art-education  in  its  humiliating 
tendency,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  morally 
and  socially  improved,  and  every  one  thus 
raised  will  raise  his  country  also  in  the  scale 
of  nations.  Many  of  you  have,  doubtless, 
felt  a pride  in  your  increased  power  of 
delineating  objects.  ‘ My  drawing  is  better 
than  his,’  may  also  have  been  a conclusion 
silently  formed  in  your  own  minds ; but  how 
stands  it  in  comparison  with  the  original? 
Have  you  never  felt  how  limited  your  powers 
— how  imperfect  your  attempts  to  represent 
the  object  before  you  ? If  not,  the  study  of 
drawing  has  as  yet  failed  to  improve  you  as 
men.  It  is  in  this  consciousness  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  rendering  the  truth  and  the  limita- 
tions of  your  powers  that  I would  lead  you  to 
perceive  the  highest  humanising  tendency  of 
this  branch  of  education.  Let  us  reflect  still 
further. 

If  the  exact  apprehension  and  representation 
of  the  substantive  realities  of  nature  and  art, 
which  lie  so  clearly  defined  before  you,  he  so 
difficult,  how  much  more  so  must  be  those 
immutable  truths  of  religion,  morals,  and 
science  which  we  believe  exist  independent  of 
the  oscillations  of  opinion,  but  which  are  only 
dimly  discerned  through  the  obscuring  mists 
of  ignorance. 

As  these  misgivings  of  our  powers  and 
opinions  steal  over  us,  our  self-knowledge 
ness  of  our  own 
charitable  feeling 
If,  with  an  earnest 


The  course  of  instruction  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  give  the  students  a practical  insight 
into  the  various  styles  of  architecture.  Each 
style  has  been  successively  taken  up,  beginning 
with  the  Classic,  and  passing  through,  in  their 
chronological  order,  the  various  periods  of 
Mediaeval  architecture.  Wisely,  the  details 
and  practical  construction  of  each  style,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  so  important  to  the 
workman,  have  been  dwelt  upon  more  than 
general  forms. 

From  the  agencies  now  at  work,  we  may 
fairly  anticipate  a material  assistance  to  the 
progress  of  the  artistic  industry  of  the  country. 


steal  over 

increases.  The  consciousness 


manufacturers,  and  the  public— are  better  educated  | to  ke  truthful,  we  still  fail  in  arriving  at 


in  art,  and  the  existence  of  general  principles 
more  fully  recognised.” 

The  walls  were  hung  with  carpets,  papers, 
&c.  illustrating  the  lecturer’s  “ False  prin- 
ciples ” and  “ True  principles,”  and  he  said 
sufficient  to  damage  pretty  considerably  the 
present  stock  of  nine- tenths  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  : nor  would 
we  have  it  implied  that  he  said  a bit  too  much. 
Without  pledging  ourselves  to  all  the  propo- 
sitions, to  the  extremity  claimed  for  them  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  we  can  affirm  that  we  have 
seldom  listened  to  a more  elegant  discourse,  or 
one  fuller  of  more  useful  teaching.  We  can 
safely  congratulate  the  department,  then,  on 
all  their  first  steps,  and  we  shall  be  sincerely 
glad  if  we  have  never  cause  to  speak  in  any 
other  strain. 

As  intimately  connected  with  the  subject, 
indeed  a part  of  it,  we  may  here  speak  of  the 
Suburban  Artizan  School  at  Camden  Town, 
which  is  pursuing  satisfactorily  a course  of 
usefulness.  A meeting  was  held  there  on  the 
7th,  for  the  distribution  of  the  prizes.  The 
comparative  merits  of  the  prize  drawings  had 
been  adjudicated  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake  in  the 
Art  classes,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  in  the  geo- 
metrical and  perspective  class,  and  by  Messrs. 
Foley  and  T.  Thornycroft  in  the  modelling 
class.  The  president  of  the  committee,  the  Rev. 


truth,  so  may  others  no  less  earnest.  Let  us 
encourage  these  reflections,  therefore,  till  a 
calm  charity  reign  over  us : men  will  then 
whisper  one  to  another — ‘ Let  us  penetrate  the 
mists  which  surround  us,’  that  we  may  be  of 
one  mind. 

This,  then,  is  the  moral  with  which  I would 
point  the  study  of  art, — a moral  which,  if 
vitally  received,  will  confer  a patent  of  nobility 
on  every  man,  as  well  as  add  a dignity  to  the 
country  which  neither  time  nor  arms  will  have 
power  to  cancel.” 

It  appears  from  a statement  made  by  the 
secretary  that  there  have  been  in  the  course  of 
the  year  (that  is,  from  May,  1851,  to  May, 
1852)  330  men  and  lads  studying  in  the  school. 
During  the  current  session,  the  largest  number 
on  the  books  was  during  March  and  April, 
when  there  were  122  in  the  men’s  school,  and 
28  in  the  female  school. 

The  geometrical  class  has  been  well  attended 
since  its  commencement,  in  September  last. 


drawings  of  ornament.— *G.  Jessup;  1.  E.  Mullett ; 2. 
G.  H.  Mills.  Outline  drawings  of  ornament. — 1.  W.  H. 
Horwood  ; 2.  W.  Fewing.  President’s  prize  for  the  best 
unspecified  subject.— Evans,  for  an  elaborate  drawing 
of  ornament.  Modelling. — Bas  relief  from  the  sound. — 1. 
Gray;  2.  W.  Taylor.  Geometry  and  perspective. — 1.  W. 
Taylor;  2.  A.  Sbeldrick  ; 3.  G.  B.  Schwartz.  Female 
School. — Finished  drawing  of  the  figure. — *H.  Essex; 
*F.  Harrison  ; *J.  Scott  (equal).  Finished  drawing  of  orna- 
ment.— 1.  E.  Palmer;  2.  M.  Neal.  Geometry  and  per- 
spective.— E.  Sheldrick.  President’s  prize  for  unspecified 
subject. — J.  Scott,  for  finished  drawing  of  a head.  (Those 
marked  thus  (*)  having  received  the  first  prize  last  year, 
were  precluded  from  receiving  it  again.) 


A FEW  REMARKS  ON  ST.  PAUL’S  AND 
ITS  APPROPRIATE  DECORATIONS.* 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  at  present,  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  has  suffered 
some  depreciation ; but  it  must  always  main- 
tain its  dignity  as  it  deserves  ; and  whatever 
styles  or  forms  of  architecture  may  be  in 
vogue,  I feel  satisfied  that  it  will  maintain  its 
magnificent  supremacy  above  all  the  buildings 
of  its  own  age,  and  I believe  of  any  later  one. 
There  are  many  things  in  St.  Paul’s  which  we 
cannot  altogether  admire,  and  which  deserve 
even  blame ; but  taking  it  on  the  main  idea,  I 
think  we  must  admit  that  there  is  no  building 
to  be  compared  with  if,excepiingthemagnificent 
Vatican.  It  has,  however,  always  retained 
many  admirers  ; and  here,  at  any  rate,  where 
we  meet  to  give  an  impartial  consideration  to 
matters  of  art,  it  must  always  have  admirers,, 
even  among  those  who  study  Gothic  archi- 
tecture chiefly.  I feel  certain  there  is  not  one 
here  who  denies  the  magnificence  of  St.  Paul’s. 
It  may  be  a fashion  with  some  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  whole  sub- 
ject, to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  its  beauties  4 
but  all  who  do  properly  study  architecture, 
must  be  satisfied  of  its  magnificence.  The 
pleasure  given  by  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
building  is  the  surest  test  of  its  great  excel- 
lence ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
combination  of  such  magnificent  science,  both 
theoretical  and  constructive,  in  its  architect, 
and  his  very  great  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
(considering  the  time)  his  very  great  freedom 
from  the  errors  which  were  then  fashionable, 
are  most  remarkable;  because,  if  we  compare 
his  vagaries  with  those  of  Borromini,  who  was 
almost  his  contemporary,  we  shall  find  that  he 
is  perfect  purity  itself.  He  was,  indeed,  most 
lovely  in  his  life;  during  which,  as  in  his 
death,  he  was  scarcely  divided  from  his  build- 
ing. He  lived  to  the  age  of  91  years,  for  fifty 
of  which  he  was  the  surveyor-general,  not 
being  dismissed  from  that  office  till  very  late 
in  life,  in  the  beginning  of  George’s  I.’s  reign. 

We  must  all  admit  that  it  was  a fortunate 
circumstance  which  led  Wren  to  the  study  of 
architecture.  He  was  Savilian  professor  at 
Oxford,  had  professorships  at  Gresham  Col- 
lege, and  was  indeed  thoroughly  grounded  in 
science.  From  fourteen  years  of  age  he  had 
been  grappling  with  difficult  physical  problems. 
It  is  really  astonishing  what  he  did  at  so  early 
an  age  ; and  he  never  flagged  : even  when  his 
limbs  refused  to  carry  him,  his  mind  did  not 
yield.  Possibly,  abstract  science  lost  a great 
assistant  when  Wren  took  to  architecture,  as 
he  was  called  upon  to  do  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  : but  science,  in  fact,  lost 
nothing.  There  was  one  just  behind  him,  and 
almostimmediately  followinghim  up, — Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  was  well  able  to  carry  the  cud- 
gels for  science.  Wren,  though  a great  pro- 
ficient in  astronomy,  in  chemistry,  and  even  in 
medicine,  was  quite  justified  in  leaving  these 
studies  for  that  of  architecture ; and  he  had 
even  done  so  before  the  great  event  of  that 
time,  the  Fire  of  London,  which  required  him 
almost  to  rebuild  the  city.  About  the  year 
1660,  Wren  seems  to  have  bestowed  very  great 
attention  on  architecture.  He  built  several 
buildings  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  have  spent  altogether  upwards 
of  sixty  years  in  the  practice  of  architecture, 


* Read  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  May  31st,  1352. 
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and  with  such  energy  and  activity  as  probably 
has  never  been  paralleled.  We  should  look 
with  affection  at  the  memorials  that  such  a 
man  has  left, — and  what  could  be  a more  de- 
lightful object  than  to  see  completed,  according 
to  his  ideas,  the  magnificent  building  which 
gives  the  greatest  lustre  to  his  name ! 

The  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  is  tolerably  well 
completed.  There  are  some  points  which  he 
intended,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  had 
been  completed  ; but  it  is  not  attention  to  the 
exterior  that  is  so  much  wanted, — it  is  to  the 
interior,  which  is  in  a lamentably  deficient 
state,  not  only  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
decorations  that  were  intended  by  him  having 
been  left  undone,  but  because  there  has  never  | 
been,  since  the  building  was  concluded,  a 
proper  feeling  of  public  spirit  to  maintain  it  in  ' 
the  state  in  which  it  should  be  kept.  The  | 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  done  a great  deal : they  j 
have  kept  the  building,  in  all  essentials,  in  a 
sound  and  firm  condition : the  estates  belong-  j 
ing  to  such  a building  are  not  large, — indeed, 
they  are  only  sufficient  just  to  keep  the  fabric  J 
in  ordinary  repair.  That  has  been  done ; and  ! 
the  question  now  is  one  of  decoration,  which  ; 
does  not  properly  fall  to  them  to  manage,  nor  | 
can  they  be  expected  to  do  so.  It  is  a work, 
indeed,  which  might  be  done  by  an  appeal  to  | 
public  liberality.  We  know  that  when  the 
church  was  building,  a tax  on  coals,  to  a great  [ 
amount,  was  applied  to  the  fabric,  but  that  j 
was  stopped  when  the  building  was  concluded 
in  its  main  features,  but  not  in  its  decoration. 
We  now  see,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  an 
inscription  to  the  memory  of  Wren,  which  is 
known  to  everybody,  — “ Lector,  si  monu- 
mentum  requiris,  circumspice.”  The  modesty 
of  Wren  would  at  any  time  have  made  him 
shrink  from  such  a motto;  but  it  is  almost  an 
insult  when  the  building  in  which  it  is  put  up 
is  left  in  so  unsatisfactory  a state. 

There  has  never,  for  the  last  140  years, 
been  so  hopeful  a time  for  bringing  this  sub- 
ject forward  as  the  present.  What  is  brought 
forward  here  is  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  con- 
sideration as  to  the  best  means  of  proceeding, — 
firstly,  to  understand  what  is  the  fit  and  proper 
decoration  of  the  building,  and  secondly,  to 
carry  in  our  minds  the  possibility  of  urging 
the  subject  on,  and  getting,  if  possible,  the 
public  interest  excited  in  the  matter.  There  is 
one  very  fortunate  circumstance  at  the  present 
time,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  at  any  other. 
The  authorities  generally,  of  St.  Paul’s,  have 
hitherto  discouraged  any  attempt  at  moving 
in  the  matter  (as  many  such  bodies  have) ; but 
now  they  are  very  desirous  — most,  if  not  all  of 
them — that  something  should  be  done  to  put 
the  building  in  a more  satisfactory  state  as 
regards  decoration.  The  Dean,  especially,  ap- 
pears to  have  the  well-being  of  the  church 
more  at  heart  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
since  the  time  of  Sancroft,  who  was  dean  in 
Wren’s  time,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.*  The  present  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s 
has  kindly  encouraged  this  attempt  to  bring  the 
present  subject  before  your  notice.  The  main 
object  to  consider  is  what  decorations  are 
suitable  to  the  building;  and,  in  determining 
this,  the  views  of  Wren,  so  far  as  they  are 
known,  should  be  considered  first,  and  should 
carry  more  weight  than  any  others.  I will 
therefore  read  several  extracts  which  I have 
made  from  the  Parentalia,  and  I shall  be 
obliged  to  appeal  to  your  indulgence  if  they 
are  longer  than  they  should  be  in  an  original 
paper ; but  the  Parentalia  is  a work  composed 
mainly  by  Wren’s  son,  from  his  own  docu- 
ments, and  finally  published  by  his  grandson  ; 
and  therefore,  though  it  is  written  of  Wren,  it 
is  almost  always  Wren’s  own  words  that  are 
used.  In  page  262,  Wren  writes  a letter  from 
France,  which  shows  how  much  he  felt  con- 
cerned in  the  interests  of  art  and  manufac- 
tures : — “ I shall  bring  you  almost  all  France 
on  paper,  which  I found,  by  some  or  other, 
ready  designed  to  my  hand,  in  which  I have 
spent  both  labour  and  some  money.  Berrini’s 
design  of  the  Louvre  I would  have  given  my 
skin  for,  but  the  old  reserved  Italian  gave  me 
but  a few  minutes’  view : it  was  five  little 
designs  on  paper,  for  which  he  hath  received 

* He  was  one  of  the  nonconforming  bishops,  and  no 
longer  archbishop  after  the  Revolution. 


as  many  thousand  pistoles.  I had  only  time  to 
copy  it  in  my  fancy  and  memory.  I shall  be 
able,  by  discourse  and  a crayon,  to  give  you  a 
tolerable  account  of  it.  I have  purchased  a 
great  deal  of  taille-douce,  that  I might  give 
our  countrymen  examples  of  ornaments  and 
grotesks,  in  which  the  Italians  themselves 
confess  the  French  to  excel.  I hope  I shall 
give  you  a very  good  account  of  all  the  best 
artists  of  France.  My  business  now  is  to  pry 
into  trades  and  arts.  I put  myself  into  all 
shapes  to  humour  them  : ’tis  a comedy  to  me, 
and  though  sometimes  expenseful,  I am  loth 
yet  to  leave  it.”  This  was  in  1665,  before  the 
Great  Fire  of  London.  As  soon  as  he  re- 
turned, the  subject  of  repairing  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
which  had  been  long  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
was  mooted.  Inigo  Jones  had  made  some 
repairs  to  the  building,  which  (excepting  the 
portico)  were  not  very  good,  it  seems,  even  so 
far  as  construction  was  concerned  ; and  they 
had  come  to  ruin  in  Wren’s  time,  that  is,  in 
1665. 

Wren  proposed,  in  his  repairs  of  Old  St. 
Paul’s,  to  build  a cupola  round  the  old  tower, 
using  the  latter  for  fixing  the  scaffolding,  so 
that  he  might  first  finish  his  dome  and  then 
take  away  the  tower.  Then  he  says,  with  a 
good  deal  of  knowledge  of  what  people  would 
like,  and  what  would  encourage  them  to  pro- 
ceed : — “As  the  portico,  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
being  an  entire  and  excellent  piece,  gave  great 
reputation  to  the  work  in  the  first  repairs,  and 
occasioned  fair  contributions,  so  to  begin  with 
the  dome  may  probably  prove  the  best  advice, 
being  an  absolute  piece  of  itself,  and  what  will 
most  likely  be  finished  in  our  time  will  make 
by  far  the  most  splendid  appearance — may  be 
of  present  use  for  the  auditory — will  make  up 
all  the  outward  repairs  perfect,  and  become  an 
ornament  to  his  Majesty’s  most  excellent 
reign,  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  this 
great  city,  which  it  is  a pity,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  neighbours,  should  longer  continue  the 
most  unadorned  of  her  bigness  in  the  world.” 
With  regard  to  his  wishing  so  much  for  a 
dome,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  that  in  his  mind 
for  a very  long  time.  Ely  must  have  given 
him  the  most  complete  hints  for  the  result 
which  he  arrived  at  in  the  present  St.  Paul’s. 
The  main  feature  at  Ely  is  the  extraordinary 
and  happy  arrangement  of  the  vistas  through 
the  aisles,  and  through  the  great  arches  of  the 
cupola,  uninterruptedly.  That  he  did  not 
hint  at  in  the  model  first  proposed,  but  that  is 
one  of  the  great  beauties  of  St.  Paul’s.  Wren’s 
uncle  was  Bishop  of  Ely,  and  it  is  very  likely 
that  Wren  was  called  there  very  often,  and 
picked  up  many  hints  from  that  cathedral. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  that  a cupola  was  a 
great  feature  in  a Protestant  Church,  and  he 
always  had  in  view  the  advantage  of  it  to  an 
auditory ; and,  unless  I am  mistaken,  some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  make  his  ideas  useful 
in  the  present  day. 

After  the  fire,  it  became  necessary  to  proceed 
to  some  real  and  thorough  repair,  if  not  re- 
edification of  St.  Paul’s.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  had  endeavoured  to  patch  up  the  old 
building,  but  had  met  with  nothing  but  mis- 
haps, and  it  was  falling  into  a state  of  utter 
ruin.  Wren  had  advised  them  from  the  be- 
ginning that  it  must  be  pulled  down,  but  they 
thought  they  could  avoid  that  alternative.  At 
Iasi,  however,  Dean  Sancroft  was  desired  to 
write  to  Wren,  and  invite  him  to  help  them  in 
making  a new  design.  He  had  offered  to 
make  a design  just  suitable  for  a temporary 
purpose,  but  the  Dean  very  happily  thought 
something  more  might  be  done,  and,  in  fact, 
he  helped  Wren  in  every  way  to  forward  the 
complete  work  as  it  is. 

Most  present  must  have  seen  the  original 
model  by  Wren,  now  preserved  in  St.  Paul’s ; 
but  to  any  one  who  has  gone  into  the  model 
(for  it  is  quite  large  enough  to  walk  bodily 
into  it,  and  look  about  it),  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  perspectives  would  have  been  un- 
rivalled. 

This  design  was  to  have  consisted  of  “ one  order 
of  Corinthian  only,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  magnificence.  Its  effect  among  the  high  houses 
which  now  surround  the  church  might  not  have 
been  so  good  as  that  of  the  present  building  ; but 
in  Wren’s  time  the  houses  were  not  so  lofty.  “ Sir 


Christopher  Wren  endeavoured  to  gratify  the  com- 
missioners and  critics  with  something  colossal  and 
j beautiful,  with  a design  antique  and  well  studied, 
conformable  to  the  best  style  of  the  Greek  and 
! Roman  architecture.  Some  persons  of  distinction 
| wished  to  see  the  design  in  a model.  The  surveyor 
complied  with  their  desires  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
j made  a very  curious  large  model  in  wood,  accurately 
j wrought,  and  carved  with  all  its  proper  ornaments, 

: consisting  of  one  order,  the  Corinthian  only.  This 
; model,  after  the  finishing  of  the  new  fabric,  was 
I deposited  over  the  Morning  Prayer  Chapel  on  the 
■ north  side  ; where  it  is  hoped,  such  public  care  will 
j be  taken  that  it  may  be  preserved,  and  if  damaged 
! repaired,  as  an  eminent  and  costly  performance, 

! and  a monument  among  the  many  others  of  the 
| skill  of  the  greatest  geometrician  and  architect  of 
i his  time.  Thus  much  is  specified  upon  recollection, 
that  the  surveyor  in  private  conversation  always 
j seemed  to  set  a higher  value  on  the  design  than  any 
I he  had  made  before  or  since,  as  what  was  laboured 
' with  more  study  and  success  ; and  (had  he  not  been 
overruled  by  those  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  obey), 
what  he  would  have  put  in  execution  with  more 
cheerfulness  and  satisfaction  to  himself  than  the 
latter.” 

No  doubt,  this  model  has  been  much  ne- 
glected, but  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
be  neglected  any  longer.  Wren  set,  as  is  well 
known,  a very  high  value  upon  this  design, 
and  it  is  even  said  that  when  he  gave  it  up  he 
shed  tears.  The  king,  however,  gave  his  war- 
rant for  building  the  church  we  now  see,  and 
from  that  time  Wren  very  wisely  resolved  to 
make  no  more  models  for  public  inspection, 
nor  to  expose  his  drawings  in  public. 

The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1675.  A little 
further  on  in  the  Parentalia,  we  find  a kind  of 
apology  for  the  use  of  coupled  columns.  The 
magnificent  effect  of  coupled  columns  in  the 
Louvre  and  their  equally  fine  effect  in  the  en- 
trance to  St.  Paul’s,  renders  such  an  apology 
unnecessary ; but  Wren’s  words  are  always 
worth  hearing: — “As  the  ancients  shifted  the 
columns  of  the  portico  for  the  better  approach 
to  one  door,  so  at  St.  Paul’s  for  the  same 
reason,  where  there  are  three  doors,  the  two 
side  doors  for  daily  use,  the  middle  for  solemni- 
ties, the  columns  are  widened  to  make  a more 
open  and  commodious  access  to  each.  Those 
who  duly  examine  by  measure  the  best  remains 
of  the  Greek  or  Roman  structures,  whether 
temples,  pillars,  arches,  or  theatres,  will  soon 
discern  that  even  among  these  there  is  no  cer- 
tain gen  ral  agreement,  for  it  is  manifest  the 
ancient  rchitects  took  great  liberties  in  their 
capitals  nd  members  of  cornices  to  show  their 
own  inventions,  even  when  the  design  did  not 
oblige  them ; but  when  it  did  oblige  them  to  a 
rational  variation — still  keeping  a good  sym- 
metry— they  are  surely  to  be  commended,  and 
in  like  cases  to  be  followed.”  He  proceeded 
zealously  to  make  the  present  structure  as 
magnificent  as  the  design  permitted.  And  he 
makes  the  following  observations  upon  it : — 
“The  surveyor  followed  theTemplum  Pacis,  as 
nearly  as  our  measures  would  admit,  having 
but  three  arcades  in  each  of  the  bodies  west 
and  east,  as  there;  but  where  there  are  no 
arcades,  and  next  the  dome,  he  has  continued 
the  whole  entablature. 

“Again,  this  temple,  being  an  example  of  a 
three  aisled  fabric,  is  certainly  the  best  and  most 
authentic  pattern  of  a Cathedral  Church,  which 
must  have  three  aisles,  according  to  our  custom, 
and  be  vaulted,  though  it  may  not  be  always  neces- 
sary to  vaults  with  diagonal  cross  vaults,  as  the 
Templum  Pacis  and  halls  of  the  Roman  baths  are. 
The  Romans  used  half-spherical  vaultings  also  in 
some  places  : the  surveyor  chose  these  as  being 
demonstrably  much  lighter  (viz.  two-thirds)  than 
the  other.  So  the  vault  of  St.  Paul’s  consists  of 
twenty-four  cupolas  cut  off  half-circular  with 
segments,  to  join  the  great  arches  one  way, 
and  which  are  cut  across  the  other  way  with 
elliptical  cylinders,  to  let  in  the  upper  lights 
of  the  nave.  But  in  the  aisles  the  lesser  cupolas 
are  both  ways  cut  in  semicircular  sections,  and  alto- 
! gether  make  a graceful  geometrical  form,  dis- 
1 tinguished  by  circular  wreaths,  which  is  the  hori- 
zontal section  of  the  cupola,  for  the  hemisphere 
may  be  cut  all  manner  of  ways  into  circular  sec- 
| tions ; and  the  arches  and  wreaths  being  of  stone 
' carved,  the  spandrels  between  are  of  sound  brick 
, invested  with  stucco  of  cockle-shell-lime,  which 
becomes  as  hard  as  Portland  stone,  and  which 
I having  large  planes  between  the  stone  ribs,  are 
capable  of  further  ornaments  of  painting  if  re- 
quired. Besides  these  twenty-four  cupolas,  there 
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is  a half  cupola  at  the  east,  and  a great  cupola  of 
112  feet  diameter  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing  of 
the  great  aisles.  In  this  the  surveyor  has  imitated 
the  Pantheon  or  Rotonda  in  Rome.  . . . The 

Pan'heon  is  no  higher  within  than  its  diameter  : St. 
Peter’s  is  two  diameters.  This  shows  too  high,  the 
other  too  low.  The  surveyor  at  St.  Paul's  took  a 
mean  proportion,  i.e.  1*414  : 1,  which  shows  its 
concave  every  way,  and  is  very  lightsome  by  the 
windows  of  the  upper  order,  which  strike  down  the 
light  through  the  great  colonnade  that  encircles  the 
dome  without,  and  serves  for  the  butment  of  the 
dome,  which  is  brick,  of  two  bricks  thick,  but  as 
it  rises  every  5 feet,  has  a course  of  very  excellent 
brick  of  18  inches  long,  banded  through  the  whole 
thickness.  The  concave  was  turned  upon  a centre, 
which  was  judged  necessary  to  keep  the  work  even 
and  true,  though  a cupola  might  be  built  without  a 
centre  ; but  this  is  observable,  that  the  centre  was 
laid  without  any  standards  from  below  to  support 
it,  and  as  it  was  both  centering  and  scaffolding  it 
remained  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  Every  story 
of  this  scaffolding  being  circular,  and  the  ends  of 
all  the  ledgers  meeting  as  so  many  rings,  and  truly 
wrought,  it  supported  itself.  This  machine  was  an 
original  of  the  kind,  and  will  be  a useful  project  for 

the  like  work  hereafter It  was 

necessary  to  give  a greater  height  than  the  cupola 
would  gracefully  allow  within,  though  it  is  con- 
siderably above  the  roof  of  the  church.  Yet  the 
old  church  having  had  before  a very  lofty  spire  of 
timber  and  lead,  the  world  expected  that  the  new 
should  not  in  this  respect  fall  short  of  the  old 
(though  that  was  but  a spit  and  this  a mountain ) ; 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  comply  with  the  humour 
of  the  age,  and  to  raise  another  structure  over  the 
first  cupola,  and  this  was  a cone  of  brick — so  built 
as  to  support  a stone  lantern  of  an  elegant  figure, 
and  ending  in  ornaments  of  copper  gilt  ; the  cone 
being  covered  and  hid  out  of  sight  with  another 
cupola  of  oak  timber  and  lead,  and  between  this 
and  the  cone  are  easy  stairs  that  ascend  to  the 
lantern. 

“ He  took  no  care  to  make  little  luthern  windows 
in  the  leaden  cupola,  as  are  done  out  of  St.  Peter’s, 
because  he  had  otherwise  provided  for  light  enough 
for  the  stairs  from  the  lantern  above  and  round  the 
pedestal  of  the  same,  which  are  not  6een  below. 
So  he  only  ribbed  the  outward  cupola,  which  he 
thought  less  Gothic  than  to  stick  it  full  of  such 
little  lights  in  three  stories  one  above  the  other  (as 
is  executed  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome), 
which  could  not  without  difficulty  be  mended,  and, 
if  neglected,  would  damage  the  timbers.  The  in- 
side of  the  whole  cupola  is  painted  and  richly 
decorated  by  an  eminent  English  artist,  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  containing,  in  eight  compartments,  the 
Histories  of  St.  Paul.  In  the  crown  of  the  vault, 
as  in  the  Pantheon,  is  a circular  opeuing,  by  which 
not  only  the  lantern  transmits  light,  but  the  inside 
ornaments  of  the  painted  and  gilded  cone  display 
a new  and  agreeable  scene.”  * We  have  here  en- 
gravings of  these  pictures, — St.  Paul  at  Athens,  at 
Ephesus,  before  Felix,  and  at  Malta  ; the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul ; St.  Paul  and  Elymas  the  sooth- 
sayer, and  St.  Paul  at  Lystra  and  Phillippi  ; all  of 
which  are  admirably  executed. 

“ The  first  stone  was  laid  in  the  year  1675.  The 
walls  of  the  choir  and  side  aisles  were  finished 
1685.  Ti  e highest  stone  on  the  top  lantern  was 
laid  in  1710,  by  the  bands  of  Christopher  Wren, 
the  son  of  the  surveyor,  by  him  deputed  to  it,  Sir 
Christopher  being  in  his  78th  year.” — So  much  for 
the  extracts  from  the  Parentalia. 

It  is  well  known  that  Wren  was  averse  to  a 
balustrade  above  the  main  cornice,  and  in 
Elmes’  “ Life  of  Wren  ” there  is  an  amusing 
letter  from  him,  deprecating  the  introduction  : 
it  is  dated  October,  1717,  just  before  his  dis- 


*  “ The  judgment  of  the  surveyor  was  originally,  instead 
of  painting  in  the  manner  it  is  now  performed,  to  liuve 
beautified  the  inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable 
ornament  of  mosaic  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
projected  to  have  procured  from  Italy  four  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  that  profession ; but  as  this  art  was  a 
great  novelty  in  England,  and  not  generally  apprehended, 
did  not  receive  the  encouragement  it  deserved.  It  was 
imagined,  also,  the  expense  would  prove  too  great,  and 
the  time  very  long  iu  the  execution  ; but  though  these, 
and  all  objections,  were  fully  answered,  yet  this  excellent 
design  was  no  longer  pursued.  The  painting  and  gilding 
of  the  architecture  of  the  e..t  eod  of  the  chSrch,  over  th5 
communion  table,  wee  intended  only  to  serve  the  present 
l11  »s  material  could  hare  be™  pro- 

cured  for  a magnificent  design  of  an  altar  consisting  of 
four  pillars  wreathed  of  the  richest  Greek  marbles  sun 
porting  a canopy,  half-.pherical,  with  projer  deooralk!?s 
of  architecture  and  sculpture,  for  which  the 
drawings  and  a model  were  prepared.  Informal!™  and 
partionlar  descriptions  ol  certain  blocks  of  marble  we„ 
onoosent  to  the  lligkt  Ho.  Dr,  Compton,  Bishop  of  Lot 
don,  from  a Levantine  merchant  in  Holland  and 
nicated  to  the  surveyor;  but  unluckily  the  cokmr“d 
scantlings  did  not  answer  his  purpose.  So  it  rested  in 
expectance  of  a fitter  opportunity,  else  probablv  this 
curious  and  stately  design  had  been  finished  at  the  same 
time  with  the  mam  fabric." 


missal,  which  occurred  in  1718.  In  certain 
points  of  view,  as  from  some  of  the  narrow 
streets  adjoining,  the  pierced  work  of  the 
balustrade  has  a happy  effect;  but  Wren 
always  looked  at  St.  Paul’s  as  a work  that 
might  be  seen  from  suitable  points  of  view, 
and  the  cornice  with  the  magnificent  line  of 
trusses  which  he  provided  for  its  support  re- 
quired no  balustrade. 

The  church  was  carried  on  with  every  attempt 
to  make  it  as  rich  and  perfect  as  the  funds 
would  possibly  allow,  in  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 
At  the  accession  of  William  III.  both  he  and 
Queen  Mary  were  well  disposed  to  carry  on 
the  building;  but  they  seemed  to  have  wished 
to  get  over  it  quickly:  they  did  not,  like  the 
Stuarts,  treat  it  as  a work  of  love,  but  as  a 
piece  of  business.  Still  they  were  great  friends 
to  Wren;  and  the  queen,  herself  a Stuart,  was 
his  great  patron  after  the  deposition  of 
James  II.  After  her  death,  in  1695,  his 
enemies  began  to  get  the  better  of  him  ; and 
in  1696,  in  an  Act  of  the  9th  William  III.  “for 
completing  and  adorning  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  St.  Paul,  London,”  a clause  was  inserted  to 
suspend  a moiety  of  the  surveyor’s  salary  till 
the  church  should  be  finished,  “ thereby  the 
better  to  encourage  him  to  finish  it.”  When 
we  consider  that  his  salary  was  only  200 1. 
a year,  and  that  he  received  no  other  advan- 
tage besides  that,  we  see  that  he  was  rather  in 
bad  case  towards  the  end  of  William’s  reign. 
The  king  was  not  inimical  to  Wren,  and  seems 
to  have  been  pleased  with  what  he  did  at 
Hampton  Court,  but  he  was  immersed  in 
politics  to  an  extent  beyond  that  which  other 
kings  have  been  before  or  since.  In  Queen 
.nne’s  reign  the  church  was  still  carried  on, 
but  more  or  less  with  the  same  wish  to  get  it 
over,  and  to  that  fact  we  may  ascribe  what  is 
said  in  the  Parentalia  as  to  the  mosaics. 
These  Wren  certainly  intended,  and  they  were 
no  doubt  practicable.  In  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
however,  Sir  James  Thornhill  obtained  the  com- 
mission to  decorate  the  church,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  these  prints  (and  from  the 
model),  that  Wren  intended  a coffered  ceiling, 
and  generallv.athoroughlyarchitectural  design. 
There  is  still  a good  deal  of  architectural  de- 
vice in  the  present  cupola,  and  we  cannot  much 
blame  that.  So  that,  for  the  first  years  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill’s  commission  (till  about  the 
year  1712),  they  must  have  worked  pretty  well 
together;  but  afterwards  (if  any  faith  be  placed 
in  the  print  by  Wales  and  Gwyn)  the  paintings 
were  sprawled  about  over  the  architecture, 
much  as  they  are  in  the  late  Borrominesque 
churches.  Therefore,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  as  Wren’s  hold  relaxed,  Thornhill’s  be- 
came firmer,  and  the  painter  got  the  slart  of 
the  architect;  so  that  it  is  in  some  degree 
fortunate  that  these  lower  parts  of  Thornhill’s 
design  were  not  executed.  They  would  have 
interfered  with  the  architectural  character  of 
the  building  ; but  if  we  can  eliminate  from  them 
the  ideas  of  Wren,  we  may  do  much  to  form  a 
consistent  scheme  of  decoration.  In  a print, 
engraved  by  Wren’s  permission  and  authority, 
figures  are  shown  in  the  spandrels  of  the  dome, 
somewhat  as  in  the  pendentives  of  St.  Peter’s, 
hut  much  smaller  : in  the  small  cupolas  of  the 
nave  there  are  coffers,  with  figures  in  the 
spandrels,  in  due  subordination  to  the  archi- 
tecture. 

Worse  days  came  for  Wren  : — 

“ Old  times  were  changed,  old  manners  gone  : 

A stranger  filled  the  Stuart’s  throne  : 

The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 

Had  held  his  harmless  art  a crime.” 

And  by  the  accession  of  George  I.  all  the  old 
intention  of  carrying  on  the  building  as  it 
should  he  was  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Here  is  a passage,  in  which  Wren  complains 
of  the  painting  being  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
He  had  applied  for  the  moiety  of  his  salary, 
but  was  told  the  building  was  not  done.  He 
replies  : — “ Nothing  can  be  said  to  he  unper- 
fected but  the  iron  fence  round  the  church, 
and  painting  the  cupola,  the  directing  of  which 
has  been  taken  out  of  my  hands  ; and  therefore 
I hope  I am  neither  answerable  for  them,  nor 
that  the  said  suspending  clause  can,  or  ought 
to,  affect  me  any  further  on  that  account.” 
I his  was  undoubtedly  very  different  treatment 
to  that  which  6uch  a man  deserved.  Moreover, 


as  we  have  said,  the  surveyor’s  salary  was 
only  200/.  per  annum  ! 

The  puritanic  zeal  of  the  time  seems  to  have 
entirely  put  a stop  to  the  decoration  of  the 
church;  and  the  same  feeling  was  strongly 
developed  in  the  case  of  the  window  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  which  was  objected  to  as 
superstitious,  although  it  is  simply  a very 
beautiful  picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  That  dis- 
cussion led  to  the  production  of  an  exceedingly 
able  publication,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  which  was 
published  in  1761.  I will  read  a few  extracts 
from  that  work,  which  I think  furnish  an  ex- 
cellent apology  for  the  introduction  of  historical 
figures  into  St.  Paul’s,  or  any  other  church  ; 
of  course,  always  observing  that  nothing  should 
be  introduced  which  could  in  any  way  offend 
persons  who  might  conscientiously  take  offence. 
Dr.  Wilson  says  : — 

“ It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  made  the 
least  observation  on  mankind  not  to  have  discovered 
the  vast  influence  which  grandeur  and  magnificence 
have  on  our  minds.  The  splendour  of  the  palace 
begets  the  most  respectful  ideas  of  the  prince  who 
inhabits  it ; and  the  courts  of  justice  would  lose  a 
great  share  of  their  dignity  were  the  judges  divested 
of  their  robes. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  objects  of  this  nature 
affect  only  the  vulgar,  whilst  men  of  sense  look 
farther,  and  bestow  their  reverence  on  those  real 
and  internal  qualities  which  alone  deserve  it.  If 
this  be  true,  it  is,  I believe,  certain  that  all  man- 
kind are  the  vulgar  in  this  respect,  since  there  does 
not,  probably,  a human  creature  exist  who  is  not 
in  some  degree  influenced  by  appearances.  . . And 
contempt  is  the  concomitant  of  meanness — and 
reverence  of  splendour. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  men  may  have 
considered  this  as  a kind  of  mechanical  method  of 
exciting  devotion,  and  have,  perhaps,  objected  to  it 
as  if  it  derogated  from  the  dignity  of  true  religion. 

It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  equally  reasonable  to 
object  to  the  use  of  a lever,  because  the  application 
of  it  was  a reproach  to  our  natural  strength. 

It  was  undoubtedly  with  the  religious  hope  of 
doing  something  acceptable  to  God  that  men  were 
led  to  adorn  his  temples,  and  not  from  any  reflec- 
tions, a priori,  that  ornaments  were  capable  of 
raising  devotion.  But  since  experience  convinces 
us  that  this  is  true,  we  have  now  an  additional 
motive  for  embellishing  the  structure  in  which  we  J 
pay  our  adoration  to  the  God  of  all.” 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  that  may  he 
proposed  for  decorations  of  churches,  he  cites 
the  following  highly  important  passage  from 
Archbishop  Wake  (then  reputed  of  the  Low 
Church  party),  in  his  “Exposition  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England:” — “When 
the  pictures  of  God  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost, — so  directly  contrary  to  the  Second 
Commandment,  and  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine, — 
shall  be  taken  away,  and  those  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  blessed  saints  be  by  all  necessary  cau- 
tions rendered  truly  the  hooks,  and  not  the 
snares,  of  the  ignorant,  then  will  we  respect  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.  And  as  some  of  us  now  bow  down 
towards  the  altar,  and  all  of  us  are  enjoined  to 
do  so  at  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  so  will 
we  not  fail  to  testify  all  due  respect  to  his 
representation.” 

Further  on  the  author  says  : — “ As  orna- 
ment and  instruction  are  all  we  contend  for,  I 
should  prefer  large  historical  paintings  to 
single  figures;  and  this  the  more  readily,  be- 
cause adoration  has  at  no  time  nor  in  any  place 
been  paid  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  conceive,  when  a number  of  objects 
are  placed  before  the  eye  in  one  picture,  that  a 
particular  one  can  be  selected  for  this  purpose; 
and  yet  it  must  he  done,  unless  we  can  suppose 
men  be  ridiculous  enough  to  adore  the  thieves 
that  were  crucified  with  our  Saviour  and  the 
guards  who  attended.”  He  then  considers 
whether  the  rules  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  contrary  to  painting,  and  shows  that  they 
are  not  so. 

Now,  we  find  in  St. Paul’s  some  magnificent 
spaces  adapted  for  paintings.  The  various 
cupolas  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  the  spandrels 
of  the  roof,  and  part  of  the  drum  of  the  dome, 
are  all  open  to  the  painter;  and  if  so  decorated, 
of  course  under  due  restrictions,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Protestant  authorities  of  those 
times,  I think  the  church  of  St.  Paul’s  might 
be  made  worthy  of  its  position,  as  the  head 
church  of  this  country.  But  before  that  is 
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done,  there  is  one  very  important  considera- 
tion. The  paintings  by  Thornhill,  in  the 
cupola,  are  in  a very  deplorable  state.  They 
are  painted  in  oil,  and  are  now  about  130  or 
140  years  old;  and,  owing  in  all  probability  to 
the  settlement  of  damp  in  the  church,  a great 
part  of  them  has  perished.  Means  have  been 
taken  which  will  render  the  settlement  of 
damp  much  less  likely  in  future,  so  that  if 
there  were  any  chance  of  restoring  these  paint- 
ings, they  would  be  more  permanent  than  they 
have  been.  Such  opportunities  and  chances 
have  been  brought  before  us,  especially  that 
by  Mr.  Parris,  whose  most  able  and  courageous 
plan  for  restoring  these  works  has  before  been 
mentioned. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  one  of  the  points 
which  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  has  very  much 
at  heart  is  the  restoration  of  these  paintings ; 
and  I think,  with  his  energy  and  determina- 
tion on  the  subject,  it  will  be  done;  more 
especially  as  I believe  I am  justified  in 
announcing  that  Mr.  Parris  is  now  as  willing 
as  he  was  thirty  years  ago  to  undertake  the 
restoration  of  the  cupola.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  would  no  doubt  think  that  if,  by  the 
means  within  their  disposal,  they  should  re- 
store the  cupola,  all  the  other  restorations 
could  be  readily  followed  out  by  a public  sub- 
scription, provided  proper  interest  were  taken 
in  the  work ; and  I cannot  but  think,  with  the 
energy  now  displayed  on  the  subject,  it  only 
wants  a commencement. 

Francis  C.  Penrose. 


NEW  VESTRY  HALL,  KENSINGTON. 

The  parishioners  of  Kensington  have  re- 
cently built  a new  vestry-hall,  the  inconve- 
nience of  the  room  adjoining  the  parish 
church  having  been  long  felt.  Above  we 
give  a view  of  it.  Mr.  Broadbridge  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Corby  the  builder. 
It  is  constructed  of  red  bricks,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  stands  in  the  High-street,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  National  Schools. 


BELFAST:  ITS  BUILDINGS  AND 
SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  bricks  manufactured  in  Belfast  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  of  a light  red  colour,  soft 
and  friable : they  are  always  slop-moulded, 
and  no  breeze  or  other  combustible  matter  is 
incorporated  with  the  clay,  so  that  the  bricks 
are  merely  baked,  and  not  ignited.  They  are 
rather  thicker  than  the  ordinary  English  brick, — 
three  courses,  with  half-inch  beds,  rising  twelve 
inches.  They  are  fired  in  clamps  with  coal  as 
fuel,  and,  probably  from  the  manner  of  stack- 
ing them  when  burned,  the  ends  are  of  a paler 
colour  than  the  sides.  This  gives  a chequered 
appearance  to  the  fronts  of  houses,  which, 
when  not  plastered  over,  are  built  in  Flemish 
bond.  For  ordinary  walling  they  lay  3 feet, 
or  five  courses  of  stretchers  and  one  course  of 
headers,  though  it  is  possible  that  many  of  the 
headers  are  only  bats  and  half  bricks.  The 
price  is  about  20s.  per  1,000. 

Very  little  scaffolding  is  used  in  building 


here,  the  men  working  from  within,  and  the 
joists  of  the  floors  supplying  the  place  of 
scaffolds.  Chimney  stacks,  of  great  height, 
are  always  built  from  within. 

In  consequence  of  the  County  Down  Rail- 
way having  run  a branch  line  in  to  the  Free- 
stone quarries  at  Newtownards,  Scrab  stone 
(as  it  is  called,  from  the  mountain  in  which  it 
is  quarried)  is  coming  very  much  into  use.  It 
is  a sand  stone,  soft  and  laminated,  varying  in 
colour  from  a dull  reddish  brown  through 
every  tint  of  drab  and  gray  : it  is  not  able  to 
withstand  the  atmospheric  influence,  especially 
in  so  damp  a climate,  and  is  very  frequently 
painted  over— a barbarity  for  which  they  de- 
serve a touch  of  criticism.  The  price  is  about 
Is.  per  foot.  Fence  walls,  and  other  rubble 
work,  are  constructed  of  basalt,  which  abounds 
in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  union-house  and 
fever  hospital  are,  however,  huilt  of  basalt, 
with  brick  and  freestone  dressings,  in  a kind 
of  pseudo-Gothic  style,  which  seems  univer- 
sally allotted  to  these  edifices  throughout 
Ireland. 

Excellent  limestone  is  got  from  Cave-hill, 
where  it  crops  out  below  the  basaltic  strata  : 
it  is  a kind  of  indurated  chalk,  very  hard,  and 
with  a conchoidal  fracture.  It  would  probably 
do  very  well  for  lithographic  writing,  were  any 
one  to  take  the  trouble  to  select  clean  blocks 
and  saw  them  into  slabs.  A railway  carries  it 
down  from  the  hill  to  the  shore,  whence  it  is 
largely  exported.  The  price  of  lime  in  Belfast 
is  Is.  per  bushel.  Pit  sand  is  dug  out  in 
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Malone,  just  without  the  borough,  and  Lough 
Neagh  and  sea  sand  are  also  used. 

The  principal  streets  of  Belfast  are  well 
paved  with  broad  flagged  “ trottoirs.”  The 
roadway  is  generally  macadamised,  but  in 
some  few  cases  paved  with  wood.  The  road 
pavement  is  constructed  of  short  cylindrical 
blocks,  cut  from  pine  spars ; and  as  these  leave 
triangular  interstices,  which  are  filled  with 
gravel,  the  pavement  is  seldom  slippery,  and 
seems  to  stand  the  moderate  traffic  over  it  very 
well.  In  some  of  the  smaller  streets  the  foot- 
ways are  laid  with  black  (basalt)  and  white 
(limestone)  pebbles  from  the  shore  of  the 
Lough.  These  are  usually  disposed  in  regular 
geometric  patterns,  and  form  a rude  tesselated 
pavement.  The  street-posts  throughout  the 
town  have  the  cardinal  points  cast  on  the  top, 
with  the  “ fleur-de-lys  ” always  pointing  north, 
so  that  a stranger  can  at  any  time  tell,  at  least, 
his  bearing  when  abroad.  This  plan  might 
furnish  a hint  to  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Com- 
missioners, and  would  be  of  real  use  in  London, 
where  even  natives  lose  themselves  occasion- 
ally. 

In  various  parts  of  the  town  there  are  cast- 
iron  water-troughs  erected  for  horses  and 
cattle  : these  are  put  up  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  supplied  with 
water  gratuitously  by  the  water  commissioners. 
They  are  served  by  a ball-cock,  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  the  water  always  to  stand  up  to  the 
brim.  They  are  covered  and  locked  at  night. 
There  are  no  watering-places  for  dogs,  but  the 
police  regulations  of  the  borough  compel 
owners  of  dogs  to  attach  to  their  collars  a 
block  of  wood  of  a certain  weight,  during  the 
summer  months.  This  may  have  some  occult 
influence  on  the  animal’s  disposition,  but  would 
rather,  one  would  suppose,  increase  than  di- 
minish any  tendency  to  insanity. 

Belfast  is  supplied  with  abundance  of 
tolerably  soft  water  from  the  Cave-hill  Water- 
works, which  are  situated  at  a sufficient  height 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain  to  serve  the  tops 
of  the  highest  houses.  It  is  optional  with 
owners  of  houses  whether  they  will  use  the 
water  or  not,  but  the  tenant  must  pay  the  rate 
if  the  main  pipe  runs  within  a reasonable 
distance  of  his  door. 

Gas  is  manufactured  by  an  English  com- 
pany, and  there  is  a very  great  consumption, 
not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  private  residences 
— the  latter  almost  universally  being  fitted  in 
all  the  rooms  with  burners.  I am  told  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  common  air  is  mixed 
with  the  gas,  which  both  increases  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  light  by  insuring  more  perfect 
combustion,  and  renders  the  manufacture 
more  profitable.  The  price  i3  5s.  per  1,000 
feet;  coals  varying  from  10s.  to  13s.  6d.  per 
ton.  A discount  is  allowed  to  large  con- 
sumers. 

The  town  lying  on  a flat,  very  little  above 
high  water  mark,  and  the  rise  of  the  tide 
being  but  about  10  feet,  the  drainage  is  not 
first-rate.  However,  some  large  sewers  have 
been  lately  constructed,  and  public  feeling 
seems  awakened  to  the  expediency  of  good 
draining  in  a sanitary  view.  A great  part  of 
the  sewerage  is  poured  into  the  Blackstaff 
river,  which  runs  through  the  southern  quarter 
of  the  town,  renderings  pure  mountain  stream 
the  most  horrid  mass  of  filth  and  putrescence 
imaginable.  It  has  been  proposed  to  culvert 
this  river,  and  power  to  raise  money  was  ob- 
tained last  session ; but  the  Blackstaff  is  like 
all  mountain  streams,  subject  to  floods,  and  no 
culvert  could  carry  off  the  great  body  of  water 
rought  down  after  heavy  rain,  which  occa- 
sionally (as  in  last  October)  lays  the  whole 
town  under  water.  A better  plan  would  be,  I 
tmnu  to  construct  a sewer  for  the  sewerage, 
and  leave  the  river  for  river-water  and  rain. 
. street  railings  are  always  made  of  wrought 
iron.  I hey  are  rendered  ornamental  by  hollow 
iron  eastings  being  threaded  on  each  rail, 
forming  a base,  centre,  and  cap,  under  the 
horizontal  bar,  and  having  generally  a floriated 
termination  to  each  rail. 

Intramural  burial  has  never  been  known  in 
Belfast.  All  the  cemeteries  are  beyond  the 
borough  boundary.  These  are,  however,  much 
overcrowded,  especially  the  Roman  Catholic 


burying-ground  at  Friar’s  Bush,  near  Queen’s 
College,  and  this  is  rapidly  becoming  intra- 
mural by  the  increase  of  buildings  in  this 
quarter.  There  are  no  exact  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  rate  of  mortality  in  Ireland,  the 
Act  of  Registration,  &c.  not  extending  to  this 
country;  but  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
funerals  constantly  taking  place,  it  must  be 
very  high.  This  is  denied,  however,  by  some, 
who  argue,  that  from  the  health  of  the  troops 
quartered  in  the  town,  that  of  the  whole 
population  should  be  judged;  but  the  barracks 
are  built  on  high  ground,  open,  and  airy;  and 
military  discipline  enforces  a degree  of  cleanli- 
ness which  is  by  no  means  practised  by  the 
people  generally. 

On  my  first  arrival  here,  two  years  ago,  I 
supposed,  from  the  absence  of  cowls,  pufflers, 
windguards,  &c.  that  the  Belfast  architects 
had  solved  the  problem  of  constructing  a 
chimney  in  which  the  smoke  would  ascend. 
Experience,  however,  teaches  me  that  chimneys 
do  smoke  in  Belfast,  and  that  the  absence  of 
remedial  contrivances  arises  from  the  patient 
and  enduring  character  of  the  natives. 

Houses  here  are  occupied  as  soon  as  finished, 
often  even  before  the  plasterers  are  out : the 
walls  (which  are  never  papered  till  after  some 
lapse  of  time)  stream  with  water  for  months. 
The  wood-work  is  merely  primed ; and  when 
the  walls  are  dry,  the  painting  and  papering  1 
are  completed.  Every  house  is  fitted  with  a 
shower-bath  adjoining  the  water-closet,  and 
the  same  cistern,  and  usually  the  same  closet,  ■ 
serves  for  both : the  better  class  houses  have 
a regular  bath-room. 

Sea-bathing  is  found  at  Holywood,  five 
miles  from  Belfast,  and  at  various  other  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Machines  are  unknown, 
and  the  sexes  bathe  promiscuously  in  a way 
which  at  first  astonishes  an  Englishman.  But 
after  a time  the  feelings  become  “ more  Irish, 
and  less  nice.”  And  nowhere  have  I seen  any 
approach  to  indecorum  or  impropriety. 

“HoNI  SOIT  QUI  MAL  Y PENSE.” 


A BIT  OF  CRITICISM. 
lord  Harrington’s  mansion. 

It  surely  happened  not  a little  curiously  that 
the  very  same  number  of  your  journal  which 
contains  what  I said  relative  to  the  important 
j qualities  of  breadth  and  repose,  under  the 
J heading  of  “ Window  Architraves,”  also  ex- 
hibits an  elevation  that  serves  to  make  mani- 
fest the  value  of  these  qualities,  by  showing 
the  unfortunate  consequences  of  the  total  dis- 
regard of  them.  As  Mr.  Rippingille  says  (in 
his  pamphlet,  “ Obsoletism  in  Art : a Reply  to 
the  author  of  Modern  Painters,  in  his  Defence 
of  Pre-Raphaelitism”),  “ There  are  two  ways  of 
learning;  the  one,  by  going  wrong,  and  the 
other  by  going  right.”  Of  the  former  highly 
undesirable  mode  of  instruction,  a notable  in- 
stance is  furnished  by  the  design  alluded  to  : 
let  us  then  hope  that  it  will  prove  an  efficacious 
one  also.  Were  I to  express  my  opinion  of  it 
without  reserve,  I should  be  compelled  to 
make  use  of  language  and  epithets  which, 
however  justly  merited,  would  be  deemed  as 
illiberal  as  they  would  be  disagreeable.  All, 
then,  that  I will  say  is,  that  it  makes  us  sigh 
for  even  Strawberry-hill  Gothic,  and  that  the 
“Clarendon”  looks  superlatively  aristocratic 
in  comparison  with  it.  Instead  of  “ repose  ” 
we  have  actual  torture — the  very  thumbscrew 
of  design.  You  yourself  admit  that  the  design 
of  the  windows  is  more  eccentric  than  beau- 
tiful. Eccentric,  forsooth  ! I do  not  object 
to  the  ex,  but  the  other  letters  of  the  word 
should  have  been  ecrable. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  mansion  in 
question,  I think  it  exceedingly  poor  at  the 
best,  and  in  many  respects  not  a little  de- 
fective ; but  I reserve  my  remarks  upon  it  for 
the  present,  and  until  I am  encouraged  to 
offer  them  by  the  insertion  of  those  which  I 
now  send.  Q.  E.  D. 


The  Preston  Peel  Statue  was  in- 
augurated on  Whit  Monday.  If  we  may  judge 
correctly  by  an  engraving  of  it  given  in  the 
Preston  Guardian  of  5th  inst.  the  pedestal  is 
much  too  high. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Halsled. — The  church  of  St.  Andrew,  Hal- 
sted  having  been  restored,  was  re-opened  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  edifice  has  the 
appearance  of  a new  building  within  and  with- 
out. The  external  walls,  which  were  of  a cal- 
careous cement,  are  now  of  flint,  with  Caen 
6tone  dressings.  All  the  stonework  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  White,  of  Pimlico.  The  body  of 
the  church  and  the  tower  were  restored  under 
Mr.  Clarke,  the  diocesan  architect.  The  old 
tower  has  been  taken  down  and  a new  one, 
110  feet  in  height,  erected,  25  feet  into  the 
yard,  so  as  to  secure  50  feet  additional,  with 
sittings  under  the  belfry.  The  walls  which 
cut  off  the  side  aisles  from  the  nave  have  been 
removed  and  the  space  thrown  into  the  church. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  oak  and  open  to  the 
rafters.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward, 
of  Colchester,  who  has  adopted  the  decorated 
style.  The  east  wall,  and  part  of  the  north, 
next  the  church,  have  been  taken  down  and 
re-built,  and  a new  stone  doorway,  with  carved 
oak  door,  has  been  erected  for  the  vestry.  The 
low  plastered  roof  is  down,  and  the  whole 
raised  to  a corresponding  height  with  the  rest 
of  the  building,  with  oaken  roof.  The  floor  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Min- 
ton. The  carvings  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Rayner,  of  Halsted,  builder,  the  contractor 
for  the  whole  of  the  work.  The  great  east 
window  is  of  stained  glass,  the  subjects 
being — the  taking  down  from  the  Cross,  the 
Annunciation,  and  Ascension,  executed  by 
Clutterbuck,  and  is  a memorial  to  the  late  Dr. 
Adams.  The  nave  and  aisles  are  fitted  up 
with  low  open  oak  benches,  and  will  altogether 
accommodate  970  persons.  The  sum  expended 
upon  the  work  amounts  to  between  5,000/. 
and  6,000/.  and  a debt  of  900/.  still  remains. 
More  than  30,000/.  raised  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, have  been  expended  in  this  parish  for 
churches  and  schools  in  the  last  ten  years, 
according  to  the  Chelmsford  Chronicle. 

Swindon. — The  new  market-house  com- 
mittee have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  George 
Major  for  building  the  market-house  at  the 
sum  of  1,185/.  The  works  are  to  be  com- 
menced forthwith,  and  to  be  completed  by 
December  next.  The  structure  is  of  the  Doric 
order,  having  a frontage  of  75  feet,  to  be  built 
with  Bath  stone.  Above  the  market  there  will 
lie  an  assembly  room,  47  feet  by  27  feet,  for 
magisterial  and  other  public  purposes,  with 
anterooms,  library,  reading-room,  &c.  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  the  “ Swindon  Library 
and  Literary  Institute.”  The  basement  also 
contains  store-rooms  for  corn,  cheese,  &c. 
Mr.  S.  Sage,  of  Swindon,  is  the  architect, 
whose  estimate  for  the  building  was  1,170/. 
The  following  is  a list  of  the  tenders  sent  in  : — 
Mr.  Frampton,  1,240/. ; Mr.  Barrett,  1,212/.; 
Mr.  Phillips,  1,195/.;  Mr.  George  Major, 
1,185/.  (accepted). 

Rugby. — The  foundation  stone  of  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  Rugby,  was  laid  on  Thursday 
in  last  week. 

Worcester. — A curious  affair  has  taken  place 
here  in  regard  to  the  proposed  enlargement  and 
restoration  of  St.  Nicholas’s  church.  Notes  of 
hand,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  2,500/.  were  pre- 
sented to  the  rector  about  two  years  and  a half 
since,  by  Mr.  W.  Laslett,  member  of  Parliament 
for  Wurcester,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the 
proposed  enlargement,  and  which  he  presented 
along  with  a note,  in  which  he  says  ; — “ I 
hereby  assign  and  make  over  the  notes  of 
hand  and  moneys  to  you  absolutely,  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  or  for  any  charitable  founda- 
tion.” An  architect,  Mr.  Day,  was  accordingly 
consulted,  and  tenders  called  for,  when  some 
difficulty  was  found  in  making  the  amount  of 
the  fund  cover  the  cost  of  the  proposed  en- 
largement, and  thus  various  delays  arose  till 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  when  Mr.  Laslett  ob- 
tained from  the  rector,  Mr.  Havergal,  a loan 
of  one  of  the  notes  of  hand  for  1,000/.  “ as  the 
party  to  the  note  wished  to  pay  it  off.”  In 
March  last,  Mr.  Laslett,  after  a long  illness, 
wrote  to  the  rector,  stating  that  “ the  pa- 
rishioners having  rejected  the  gift,”  he  “ had 
determined  to  erect  twelve  almshouses,”  and 
demanded  back  the  documents,  &c.  in  Mr. 
Havergal’s  hands.  Lawyers  have  been  since 
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consulted  and  employed  in  the  cause,  and  there 
was  a vestry  meeting  about  it  on  Thursday 
week,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  return  the 
fund  if  Mr.  Laslett  would  pay  all  expenses. 
Mr.  Laslett  had  previously  offered  to  pay  the 
architect. 

Gloucester. — Operations  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  construction  of  a new  graving 
dock  at  this  port.  Mr.  Guest  is  the  contrac- 
tor. The  probable  cost  of  the  work  under  his 
contract  will  be  about  5,000/. 

Wotton-under-Edge.  — The  new  Tabernacle 
in  this  town  was  opened  on  the  26th  ult.  It 
is  in  the  early  English  style,  and  will  seat 
800  persons.  The  internal  dimensions  are  — 
length,  71  feet;  width,  41  feet;  height  to  ridge 
of  roof,  52  feet.  The  roof  is  of  pine,  open 
timber  stained,  also  plastered  between  the 
rafters,  and  of  one  span.  There  are  galleries 
at  the  sides  and  end.  The  pews  are  open. 
Direct  access  from  the  chapel  to  the  taber- 
nacle-house is  provided.  The  front  elevation 
comprises  deeply  recessed  doorway,  mullioned 
triplet  window,  and  two  campaniles  to  the 
height  of  70  feet,  set  back  from  the  front  to 
admit  of  egress  door.  The  side  elevation  com- 
prises four  double  lancet  windows,  with 
canopied  and  sloped  buttresses  between,  also 
at  angles,  above  which  is  a corbel  plate.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  slate,  finished  with  orna- 
mental crest.  The  stone  is  from  Cromhall, 
near  Wotton,  and  given  by  EarlDucie;  the 
dressings  from  Bath.  The  woodwork  is  stained 
and  varnished.  The  old  school  was  intended 
to  be  rebuilt,  but  this  at  present  stands  over 
for  want  of  funds.  The  entire  cost,  including 
excavating,  building,  warming  by  hot  water, 
lighting,  ventilating,  entrance  to  chapel-house, 
kitchen,  cellars,  architect’s  and  clerk  of  works’ 
expenses,  is  2,200 Z.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Henry  Masters,  who  was  the  architect  of  the 
Whitfield  Tabernacle,  Kingswood-hill,  opened 
in  June  last. 

Devonport. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  in  the 
district  of  St.  Stephen’s.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
J.  Piers  St.  Aubyn,  and  Messrs.  W.  and  T. 
May  are  the  builders  ; Mr.  Galbraith,  clerk  of 
works.  St.  Stephen’s  is  designed  in  the 
Middle  Pointed  style,  and  intended  to  be  a 
cross  church.  When  completed  it  will  have  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  but  at  present  it  is  pro- 
posed to  build  only  the  nave  and  one  aisle,  the 
site  of  a house  requisite  being  on  lease.  There 
is  to  be  a tower  and  9pire  150  feet  in  height, 
rising  from  the  chancel.  The  lengt  l of  the 
nave  is  67^  feet,  and  the  total  width  of  the 
church  including  both  aisles,  47  feet  9 in. 
The  building,  if  completed  according  to  the 
design,  will  accommodate  738  persons. 

Lozells. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  church 
of  St.  Silas,  according  to  a Birmingham  paper, 
was  laid  on  Wednesday  week  by  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe.  The  building  will  contain  1,000  sit- 
tings, 340  free;  and,  including  1,000/.  endow- 
ment, and  a repair  fund  of  250/.  is  estimated 
to  cost  3,600/. ; the  site  having  been  given  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Burbury,  M.A.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fiddian  is  the  architect.  The  style  is  Early 
English.  The  erection  will  be  cruciform,  con- 
sisting of  nave,  chancel,  and  transepts,  with 
bell-turret  at  north-west  end  of  nave.  The 
roof  is  to  he  of  high  pitch,  and  the  rafters  ex- 
posed. The  windows  are  lancets,  grouped  in 
couplets  on  the  sides  of  the  nave,  and  in  trip- 
lets at  each  gable  end.  The  material  of 
the  walls  is  principally  brick  ; 6tone  to  be 
sparingly  applied  to  a few  details.  The  seats 
are  to  be  all  low  backed,  and  open.  The 
chancel  and  transept  communicate  with  the 
nave  by  double  chamfered  arches,  the  inner 
order  of  which  rests  on  moulded  corbels.  The 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Handsworth,  for  2,250/. 

Bilston. — The  district  church  of  St.  Luke, 
at  Bilston,  Staffordshire,  was  consecrated  on 
Wednesday  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
It  consists  of  nave,  with  clerestory,  and  north 
and  south  aisles  (75  ft.  by  50  ft.),  chancel  and 
chancel  aisle,  porch,  tower  at  east  end  of 
south  aisle,  and  low  brooch  spire;  entire 
height,  97  ft.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is 
occupied  as  the  vestry,  and  the  organ  is  placed 
in  the  chancel  aisle.  The  church  is  built  in 
the  first  Pointed  style,  with  Alvechurch  stone. 


and  lined  with  bricks,  and  the  roof  covered 
with  Staffordshire  ornamental  blue  files.  The 
accommodation  is  for  800  persons.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  roof  and  the  seats  are  of  deal, 
stained  and  varnished.  The  floor  of  aisles  is 
laid  with  the  Staffordshire  blue  and  red  tile, 
and  the  chancel  with  Minton  tiles ; those 
within  the  altar  rail  encaustic.  The  east 
window,  which  is  a triplet,  is  filled  in 
with  stained  glass  by  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle, the  centre  fight  having  the  figure 
of  St.  Luke,  and  angels  in  the  lights  on  either 
side.  A two-light  lancet  window  in  the  north 
aisle  is  also  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  repre- 
senting Saints  Timothy  and  Paul,  the  gift  of 
the  working-men  of  Bilston,  and  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Sunday-school.  The  cost,  exclusive  of 
fence  walls,  will  be  about  2,800/.  Architects, 
Messrs.  Johnson  and  Son,  Lichfield.  Builder, 
Mr.  Jno.  Robinson,  Redditch.  A vicarage- 
house  and  schools  on  the  adjoining  land  have 
also  just  been  completed  by  the  same  architects 
and  builder. 

Nottingham. — The  Duke  of  Newcastle  in 
tends,  it  is  said,  to  appropriate  the  whole  of 
Nottingham  Park  and  adjoining  grounds  to 
building  purposes ; and  the  local  surveyor  is 
about  to  expend  a considerable  sum  in  the 
formation  of  main  road  and  culverts  prepara- 
tory to  the  intended  appropriation. 

Leicester. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  tem- 
perance hall  was  laid  here  on  Wednesday 
week.  The  intended  building  is  from  a design 
by  Mr.  J.  Medland,  of  Gloucester,  architect, 
selected  from  twenty-nine  competing  designs. 
The  external  dimensions  will  be  105  feet  by  58 
feet;  height  of  walls  57  feet,  and  the  pediment 
will  rise  to  an  elevation  of  73  feet.  It  will 
consist  of  two  stories.  The  ground  floor  will 
be  entered  by  a corridor  in  the  centre,  leading 
to  a reading-room,  35  feet  by  20  feet ; a 
library,  20  feet  by  13  feet;  a club-room  or  public 
sale-room,  27  feet  by  20  feet;  a committee- 
room,  20  feet  by  14  feet;  and  a lecture-hall, 
45  feet  by  33  fee t,  arranged  as  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  hall  will  accommodate  from 
300  to  400  persons,  and  the  elevation  at  the 
highest  part  will  be  20  feet.  The  height  of 
the  reading-room,  club-room,  See.  will  be  14 
feet.  The  large  hall  will  be  galleried  in  front 
and  on  two  sides.  The  orchestra  will  accom 


of  a lofty  spire.  The  material  is  stone  lor  the 
whole  of  the  walls  and  spire,  fine  stone  for  the 
dressings.  The  inside  is  lined  with  brickwork. 
The  extreme  length  is  135  feet,  the  width 
(exclusive  of  the  transepts)  67  feet.  The  tower 
and  spire  rise  to  an  altitude  of  150  feet.  The 
church  was  erected  by  Mr.  James  Holmes, 
builder,  Lancaster.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Andrew  Trimen,  of  London.  rlhe  cost  is 
about  5,000/. 

Burnley. — The  new  Wesleyan  schools  at 
Burnley  have  been  opened.  They  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  form  an  extensive  pile 
of  buildings,  consisting  of  a porch,  entrance- 
hall,  two  school-rooms,  four  class-rooms,  and 
two  residences.  The  large  room  is  28  yards 
long,  16  yards  wide,  and  9 yards  high  ; and 
the  other  is  24  yards  long,  10  yards  wide,  and 
9 yards  high.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by 
means  of  a hot-air  apparatus,  erected  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Atkinson,  of  Burnley,  and  ventilated 
by  a perforated  hollow  wooden  beam  which 
runs  through  the  buildings  immediately  under 
the  ridge  of  the  slate  into  flues  at  the  ends  of 
the  rooms.  The  school-rooms  will  accommo- 
date upwards  of  800  children.  The  walls  are 
wholly  built  of  stone,  with  ornamental  portions 
at  the  corners,  porch,  &c.  It  is  principally  of 
the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture,  from  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  architect. 
The  cost  is  about  3,600/.  of  which  2,000/.  were 
raised  by  subscriptions,  and  807/.  from  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  The 
contractors  were — Mr.  Robert  Smith,  mason; 
Mr.  Thomas  Hird,  joiner  and  builder;  Mr. 
Clarke,  painter  and  plasterer ; and  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  whitesmith. 

Leeds. — The  town  council  have  resolved,  on 
the  report  of  the  new  town-hall  committee,  to 
allow  a sum  not  to  exceed  35,000/.  to  be 
expended  in  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
town-hall.  Plans  are  to  be  advertised  for. 

Glasgow. — The  cathedral  of  this  city  is  about 
to  be  improved  by  the  removal  of  a mound  in 
front  of  the  infirmary. 

Kirriemuir. — A Presbyterian  church  is  about 
to  be  rebuilt  in  this  town.  Other  new  build- 
ings are  going  on  in  this  place. 

Comrie. — This  town  has  been  lighted  by 
White’s  hydro-carbon  gas. 


modate  200  performers,  with  a platform  for 
public  meetings,  lectures,  &c.  in  front,  and  an  WINDOW  ARCHITRAVES, 

organ  recess  at  the  back.  The  hall  will  seat  Lest  the  silence  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  en 
upwards  of  1,600  persons,  and  accommodate  route  for  Constantinople,  and  therefore  unable 
from  2,500  to  3,000  standing.  The  ceiling  ; to  reply  to  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent, 
will  be  carved  and  decorated  with  polychromy.  | “ Q.  E.  D.”  upon  his  paper,  should  be  con- 
The  whole  building  will  be  warmed  and  venti-  j strued  into  an  admission  of  the  weakness  of 
lated.  The  cost  of  the  edifice,  including  site,  j his  arguments,  I would  endeavour  to  express 
fittings,  decorations,  iron  palisade,  and  other  my  conviction  of  their  general  truth,  and  would 
incidentals,  is  expected  to  be  upwards  of  J myself  reiterate  his  caution,  to  “ shun  archi- 
7,500/.  j traves  around  windows.”  Of  such,  even  if 

Morecambe  Bay. — The  reclaiming  of  this  : desirable,  one  might  think  there  had  been  a 
bay  is  at  length,  says  a contemporary,  about  to  surfeit  at  length,  since  now  for  some  centuries 
be  carried  into  effect.  The  right  has  been  every  palace,  clubhouse,  prison,  and  work- 
purchased  from  the  Admiralty  by  Messrs,  house,  and  all  the  myriads  of  modern  houses, 
Brogden  and  Co.  and  the  undertaking  will  be  have  had  alike  their  every  “ hole”  thus  gar- 
carried  out  conjointly  with  the  Ulverstone  and  nished  with  what  are  at  best  but  “ tame  and 
Lancaster  Railway.  The  rivers  Crake  and  feeble”  decorations;  and  though,  when  more 
Leven  will  be  confined  to  a fixed  channel,  and  effect  is  sought,  they  are  made  more  “ pro- 


the  bay  will  no  doubt  be  left  in  a great  mea- 
sure to  silt  up.  The  vast  tract,  which  extends 
from  Tridley  Point  (near  to  the  Ulverstone 
Canal  Foot)  to  Greenodd,  comprises  an  area  of 
about  145,000  acres. 

Liverpool. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Holy  Cross  National 
Schools  took  place  on  Monday  week.  The  site 
chosen  is  in  Fontenoy-street,  in  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  Roman  Catholic  population.  The 
building  will  be  7 2 feet  long,  and  40  feet  wide, 
within  the  walls,  and  is  intended  to  contain 
school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  a guild- 
room. — Liverpool  Times. 

Kersal  Moor. — The  new  church  of  St.  Paul, 
recently  erected  on  Kersal  Moor  (the  scene  of 
the  old  Manchester  races),  was  consecrated  on 
Saturday  week.  The  amount  raised  at  present 
for  the  erection  and  endowment  of  the  church 
and  the  building  of  the  parsonage-house,  is 
about  8,759/.  The  church  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  1,200  persons,  one-third  free. 
The  style  is  Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  a 
composition  from  Magdalene,  Oxford,  and 
Carisbrook,  Isle  of  Wight,  with  the  addition 


nonce  ” by  clapping  up  a miniature  imitation  of 
a facade,  with  mock  pediment  and  useless  co- 
lumns, looking  as  if  glued  to  the  wall  as  a 
frame  round  the  opening,  it  is  then  but  a sham, 
unworthy  of  architecture.  That  a simple 
architrave,  executed  in  stone,  and  being  really 
what  it  pretends  to  be,  the  properly  constructed 
lintel  and  jambs,  with  perhaps  a cornice  to 
protect  the  window  from  rain,  is  to  be  tole- 
rated, I am  willing  to  allow,  but  still  agree 
with  Mr.  Bailey,  that  it  is  a tame  and  feeble 
decoration ; but  such  is  rarely  the  case  : it  is 
usually  a useless  plaster  excrescence,  destroy- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  wall,  without  giving 
any  equivalent  quality. 

Your  correspondent  fears,  that  if  debarred 
from  his  favourite  architrave,  “ all  finishing 
round  the  aperture  ” is  dispensed  with  : this 
need  not  be  the  case  : the  angle  may  be  splayed 
or  moulded  with  excellent  effect,  and  the  win- 
dow thereby  incorporated  with  the  wall,  instead 
of  being  ingeniously  disconnected  from  it  by 
a series  of  ugly  ruled  lines.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  these  expedients  require  a slight 
amount  of  thought  and  originality;  whereas 
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the  adoption  of  the  eternal,  monotonous,  un- 
interesting architrave  saves  both : that  the 
slight  thickness  of  our  modern  walls  prevents 
the  attainment  of  effect  without  architraves, 
is  at  once  disproved  by  a reference  to  the  ad- 
mirable old  domestic  architecture  at  Bruges 
and  other  cities  in  Belgium,  where  the  depth  of 
reveal  of  the  windows  is  often  not  more  than 
4§  inches.  As  to  the  definition  of  “ breadth,” 
I am  inclined  rather  to  take  the  explanation 
suggested  by  the  scope  of  the  paper  than  that 
given  by  Q.  E.  D. ; namely,  “ the  comparative 
infrequency  and  smallness  of  the  apertures  in 
a fa9ade,”  since  I imagine  that  that  desirable 
quality  may  even  be  secured  by  their  very  fre- 
quency and  size,  or  by  means  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  wall  surface  by  similar  orna- 
ment, as  in  most  of  the  later  Gothic  struc- 
tures. J.  P.  S. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES. 

Observing  in  your  last  number  but  one  some 
observations  on  the  tides,  signed  “ W.  Adolph,” 
pointing  out  certain  anomalies  of  the  pre- 
sent theory  of  the  tides,  and  arguing  there- 
from that  that  theory  is  not  true,  I beg  leave 
to  offer  the  following  remarks,  which  will  show 
your  correspondent  that  the  objections  which 
he  has  stated  do  not  exist  in  fact,  and  that, 
however  inadequate  our  present  means  may 
be  to  predicate  the  actual  time  and  rise  of  high 
water  in  any  locality,  there  does  not  admit  of 
the  shadow  of  a doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
present  explanation  of  the  tides. 

Your  correspondent,  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Kerigan,  states  that  calculations  founded  on 
the  principles  of  universal  gravitation,  show 
that  the  moon  would  not  be  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  the  mere  force  of  terrestrial  attraction; 
and  as  it  is  desirable  to  correct  this  funda- 
mental error  before  proceeding  further,  I shall 
give  briefly  the  calculations  by  which  it  is 
demonstrated  that  the  moon  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  by  the  earth’s  attractive  force  alone. 

Let  g = the  space  in  feet  fallen  through  by 
a body  under  the  influence  of  gravity  in  one 
second,  at  the  earth’s  surface ; s = the  space 
in  feet  similarly  fallen  through  at  the  distance 
of  the  moon ; r,  = 3,957  miles  = the  mean 
radius  of  the  earth ; ra  = 237,894  miles  = 
the  mean  radius  of  the  moon’s  orbit;  t = 
2,360,592  seconds  = the  time  of  a sidereal 
revolution  of  the  moon ; p = 3"l4l59;  then 
by  the  laws  of  gravitation  the  space  fallen 
through  varies  as  the  attractive  force,  and  both 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  There- 
fore, 

s : g : : r, 3 : r33 


and 


9 = 


sr7 3 


Again,  the  circumference  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
equals  2ra  p ; therefore,  the  space  moved  over 

in  a second  equals  2 ; and  since,  in  a very 


small  arc,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  is  to  the 
length  of  the  arc,  as  the  arc  is  to  its  versed 
sine,  or  by  the  space  fallen  through  by  the 
moon  in  a second,  we  have 


2 r . 2Pr,  . . 2 pr7 
3 t ' ’ t 


s 


and  s — 


and  substituting  this  value  of  s in  the  former 
equation,  we  have 


Substituting  the  values  of  the  various  quan- 
tities, and  performing  the  calculation — 


Logarithm  of  2 ==  ‘3010300 

Log.  p*  = ‘9942997 

L-og.  r 3 = 16*1201505 


Log.  t» 
Log.  r,  ? 


17‘4244802 

127460420 

7‘ 1947322  19*9407742 


r . 3‘4837060 

Log.  52S0(no.of  ft.  in  amile)=  37226339 

Log.  of  16‘082  = T2063399 

We  thus  see  that  the  calculation  giv< 


16  082  feet,  the  same,  within  an  extremely 
smaU  fraction,  as  the  value  derived  by  direct 
experiment,  which  gives  16  0954  feet. 

Your  correspondent  further  appears  to  be 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  and  moon  is  not  mutual,  whereas 
it  may  be  shown  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  phenomena  of  attraction  between  the 
two  bodies,  the  effect  must  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  be  mutual  and  reciprocal. 

And  again,  he  appears  to  suppose  that  the 
atmosphere  influences  the  phenomena  of  the 
tides ; that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  tide,  and  has  to 
be  overcome  when  it  actually  does  rise;  and 
further,  “that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
tides,  the  moon  would  draw  up  the  entire  sea, 
if  the  air  was  not  between.”  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  the  atmosphere  no  more  opposes  the 
rise  of  the  tide  than  it  does  the  rise  of  one  of 
the  scales  of  a balance ; and  for  the  same 
reason,  namely,  that  the  atmosphere  presses 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ocean,  as 
it  does  on  both  of  the  scales  of  the  balance; 
and  that  one  part  of  the  ocean  can  no  more 
rise  without  some  other  part  sinking,  than  one 
scale  can  rise  without  the  other  falling;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  work  performed  by  the 
ocean  in  rising  against  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, is  precisely  equal  to  the  force  imparted 
by  that  pressure  on  the  portion  which  is 
sinking. 

Your  correspondent  inquires,  how  is  it  that 
the  time  of  the  moon’s  passing  the  meridian 
precedes  the  time  of  high  water  ? and,  further, 
what  is  the  reason  why  such  small  tides  are 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  some 
smaller  inland  lakes?  Now  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  are 
the  result  of  water  thrown  into  motion  by  an 
external  force  ever  varying  both  in  direc  ion 
and  amount,  not  of  water  in  a quiescent  state, 
under  the  permanent  influence  of  a uniform 
and  constant  force ; and  they  must  therefore 
be  investigated  by  the  laws  of  dynamics,  and 
not  those  of  statics.  This  fact  is  sufficient 
to  explain  at  once  the  whole  of  the  anomalies  to 
which  your  correspondent  refers:  the  tidal  wave 
does  not  arrive  at  any  given  spot  so  soon  as  the 
moon  because  of  the  obstacles  which  have  to 
be  overcome  in  its  passage,  and  it  rises  to  a 
greater  height  in  some  localities  than  others, 
because  of  the  greater  or  less,  the  more  sudden 
or  gradual,  resistance  which  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  offer.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  other  inland  seas,  the  water  does 
not  rise  under  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
moon,  because  there  is  no  means  of  supply, 
whence  the  enormous  body  of  water  requisite 
to  produce  any  appreciable  rise  in  the  sea, 
could  be  derived  in  so  short  a space  of  time  as 
the  duration  of  the  flow  of  the  tide ; and  the  sea 
itself  is  so  small  that  the. moon  acts  with 
nearly  equal  force  over  its  whole  surface,  any 
small  rise  of  the  tide  which  is  actually  observ- 
able being  due  to  such  inequality  in  the 
moon’s  attractive  force  upon  different  portions 
of  the  inland  sea  itself. 

I will  not  trespass  longer  upon  your  valu- 
able space,  but  at  some  future  period  may, 
with  your  kind  permission,  offer  a few  remarks 
in  explanation  of  some  of  the  tidal  phenomena, 
the  study  of  which  is  so  important  a branch 
of  hydraulic  engineering,  and  therefore  worthy 
of  a place  in  your  journal,  which  I believe  to 
be  as  extensively  consulted  by  the  engineer  as 
by  the  architect.  Lex. 


Royal  Princess’s  Theatre. — The  scene 
of  Mr.  Lovell’s  new  play,  “The Trial  of  Love,” 
is  laid  in  Newark,  during  the  siege  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops  in  1644,  and  admits  of 
several  architectural  views,  of  which  the  artists 
have  taken  very  satisfactory  advantage.  An 
Elizabethan  room,  with  a carved  chimney- 
piece,  and  the  closing  scene — a Gothic  hall, 
with  screen  and  canopy-work — may  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  We  do  not  rank  the  play 
quite  so  highly  as  some  of  our  contemporaries, 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  excellent  production, 
and  will  afford  legitimate  enjoyment  to  all 
play-goers.  It  is  admirably  played  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Kean,  Mr.  Meadows,  and  Miss 
Marshall. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  PORTLAND 
BREAKWATER. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  great  work 
is  one  displaying  in  high  degree  the  perfec- 
tion which  scientific  and  practical  engineering 
has  now  attained,  and  one  which  reflects  credit 
on  those  employed  upon  it.  But  in  these 
times,  when  everything  has  to  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  £.  s.  d.  we  must  take  another  view 
of  the  subject ; and  since  the  nation  has  to 
pay  for  it,  we  must  see  if  the  same  result  could 
not  be  obtained  by  a few  hundred  thousands 
less  expenditure. 

The  creation  of  harbours  of  refuge  is  a 
praiseworthy  object  in  every  respect,  and  we 
could  scarcely  have  too  many;  but  unfor- 
tunately, owing  to  the  costliness  of  the 
mode  of  construction  adopted,  they  must 
inevitably  be  few  and  far  between.  In  op- 
posing a barrier  to  the  fury  of  the  ocean,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Nature’s  own  works 
for  our  model  : that  is  to  say,  when  we  wish 
to  construct  such  a barrier,  it  will  be  quite 
sufficient  to  throw  down  a line  of  rocks  in  the 
required  direction,  each  rock  so  thrown  down 
being  alone  of  sufficient  weight  and  magni- 
tude to  resist  the  utmost  force  of  the  waves. 
It  is  evident  that  if  we  entirely  leave  out  the 
filling  up  with  small  stone  or  rubble  work, 
which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  except  perhaps 
for  injury,  in  offering  a solid  mass  for  the  sea 
to  break  against,  we  shall  have  a breakwater 
containing  less  than  half  the  cubic  contents  of 
solid  stone,  consequently  costing  less  than 
half,  and,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
an  unlimited  supply  of  waste  stone  or  roach, 
as  it  is  locally  called,  close  at  hand,  and  of  any 
dimensions,  not  much  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  breakwater  now' 
constructing  at  Portland. 

It  will  be  said,  however,  that"  such  an  open- 
work breakwater,  though  producing  smooth 
water  inside,  cannot  be  made  available  as  a 
landing  pier,  and  certainly  we  ought  to  com- 
bine these  two  objects  together  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  No;  that  is  the  fundamental  error. 
It  will  be  far  cheaper  to  construct  an  inde- 
pendent landing  pier  within  and  under  the 
lee  of  the  outer  breakwater,  if  such  conve- 
nience should  be  required  : besides,  it  will  be 
quite  sufficient  to  lay  down  the  breakwater  at 
the  national  expense:  private  enterprise  will  do 
all  the  rest. 

This  is  no  new  idea  I am  throwing  out,  for 
all  persons  conversant  with  the  Mediterranean 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  break- 
waters constructed  centuries  since  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ports  and  harbours  of  these 
shores.  They  are  called  by  the  Italians  by 
the  significant  name  of  “ Scogliera,”  in  Eng- 
lish “ rock-work ,”  and  are  formed  entirely  of 
huge  blocks,  roughly  squared,  varying  from, 
20  to  30  tons  each,  without  any  filling  up 
whatever.  They  have  merely  been  pitched 
down  upon  and  between  each  other  until  the 
mass  has  risen  above  the  highest  water-mark. 
All  the  quays,  piers,  and  landings  have  been 
universally  constructed  in  the  smooth  water 
under  the  lee  of  these  Cyclopean  rock-works. 

Unfortunately  in  England  there  is  so  much 
capital  to  be  employed,  that  engineering  plans 
that  do  not  cut  out  much  work  for  the  con- 
tractors are  liable  to  be  shelved  ; for  the  con- 
tractors of  the  present  day  are  big  men,  and 
have  much  influence  they  are  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  have  many  friends  in  and  out 
of  the  House ; so  that  engineers  are  shackled 
and  hampered  in  forming  their  plans,  and 
cannot  reduce  them  to  their  utmost  simplicity, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  are  compelled  by  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control,  to 
introduce  as  much  contractor’s  work  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  nation,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
the  shareholders,  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Henry  W.  Revelry,  C.E. 


Fall  of  a Building  in  France. — It 
was  lately  observed  that  one  of  the  principal 
walls  of  the  hotel,  the  Lion  d’Or,  at  Condoms, 
threatened  to  give  way,  and  an  architect  was 
called  in  to  examine  it.  While  inspecting  it 
a violent  cracking  was  heard,  and  all  at  once 
the  house  fell  in.  By  chance,  every  person 
] residing  in  it  was  out  at  the  time. 
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NEW  CLOCK-TOWER,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 

Mr.  CHRISTOPHER  EDMOXDS,  Architect. 


PROPOSED  CLOCK  TOWER  IN 
SOUTHWARK. 

Mr.  Bennett,  of  Blackheath,  having  libe- 
rally offered  to  place  the  large  clock  contri- 
buted by  him  to  the  Great  Exhibition  in  1851, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  for 
Lighting  the  West  Division  of  Southwark,  they 
have  determined  on  erecting  a tower  in  which 
to  place  it  on  the  spot  where  the  lamp  pedes- 
tal now  stands,  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge, 
at  the  corner  of  Duke-street,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  railway  stations.  A design  was  made 
by  Mr.  Christopher  Edmonds,  the  surveyor  to 
the  Board,  and  of  this  we  give  an  engraving. 
It  will  be  quadrangular,  nearly  60  feet  high, 
and  will  be  constructed  of  cast  iron.  The 
four  dials,  each  6 feet  in  diameter,  will  be  of 
white  glass,  strongly  illuminated  at  night,  and 
the  windows  will  be  filled  with  purple  flashed 
glass.  The  cost  is  calculated  at  700 1.  half  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  the 
other  half  is  to  be  raised  by  subscription. 

It  is  a very  happy  idea,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  the  example  followed.  The  parish 
ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bennett. 

It  must  not  be  considered,  either  in  this  or 
other  cases,  that  because  we  publish  the 
design,  we  necessarily  approve  it.  We 
seek  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with 
such  of  the  new  structures  rising  about  us, 
or  proposed  for  erection,  as  are  likely  to 
! interest  them  on  one  ground  or  another, 

! and  when,  to  enable  us  to  do  thin,  we  are 
obliged  to  apply  to  their  designers  for  the 
materials,  condemnatory  criticism  would  be 
ungracious,  and  we  give  the  views  simply  as 
facts,  without  comment.  In  the  present  in- 
stance we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
design  is  not  satisfactory.  Looked  at  without 
reference  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  to  be 
composed,  the  form  of  the  buttresses  at  the 
angles  is  not  good,  and  windows  in  such  a 
position  are  unmeaning  and  false : but  the 
radical  error  is  this,  that  the  proposed  tower  is 
a reproduction  of  a stone  building  in  iron,  and 
is  for  that  reason  wholly  indefensible.  The 
two  materials  require  entirely  different  treat- 
ment, and  we  shall  have  done  good  service  if 
Mr.  Edmonds,  taking  these  remarks  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  be  led  to 
reconsider  the  matter,  and  produce  a design 
having  proper  reference  to  this  undeniable 
proposition. 


THE  LATE  MR.  JAMES  SAVAGE, 
ARCHITECT* 

Mr.  James  Savage  was  born  at  Hackney, 
Middlesex,  April  10th,  1779.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  a private  school,  he  was 
articled  to  Mr.  Alexander,  the  architect  of  the 
London  Docks,  under  whom  he  acted  for 
several  years  as  clerk  of  the  works.  In  1798 
he  was  admitted  a student  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  the  year  1800  his  design  for 
improving  the  city  of  Aberdeen  obtained  the 
second  premium  of  150/.  he  being  then  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  In  1805  he  was  the 
successful  competitor  among  the  numerous 
architects  who  submitted  designs  for  rebuild- 
ing Ormond-Lridge  over  the  Li ffey,  Dublin ; 
and  in  1808  he  furnished  the  design  for  Rich- 
mond-bridge,  over  the  same  river,  which  was 
carried  into  effect.  In  1S06  he  presented  to 
the  London  Architectural  Society,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  an  essay  on  bridge  building, 
which  they  published  iu  the  second  volume  of 
their  “Transactions.”  In  1815  his  design 
sent  in  competition  for  a stone  bridge  of  three 
arches  over  the  Ouze,  at  Temsford,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, with  the  adjacent  road  and  flood 
bridges,  was  selected  by  the  magistrates  of  the 
county.  In  1819  his  plans  for  building  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  Chelsea,  were  selected,  from 
among  above  forty  designs.  This  church  is 
an  imitation  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  is 
noticeable  for  the  ceiling  of  the  nave,  which 
consists  of  a groined  vault  of  solid  stone,  whose 
lateral  pressure  is  resisted  by  flying  buttresses, 
also  of  solid  stone.  In  the  original  design  for 
this  church  the  tower  was  terminated  with  an 
open  spire,  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  church,  St.  Dunstan’s  in 


* From  a communication  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  by  Messrs.  H.  aud  C.W.  Savage. 
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the  East ; but  the  Board  of  Works  considered 
it  their  duty  not  to  sanction  the  construction 
of  such  a spire,  and  put  their  veto  upon  it 
accordingly.*  In  1823  his  design  for  the  new 
London-bridge  was  submitted  to  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  design  lor 
the  bridge  was  highly  approved,  but  the  com- 
mittee, by  the  casting  vote  of  their  chairman, 
decided  in  favour  of  the  design  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie.  Among  several  others,  he  was  one 
who  made  a plan  (in  1825)  for  improving  the 
river  Thames,  but,  while  they  selected  the 
north  bank  for  their  operations,  he  chose  the 
south  bank.  This  scheme  he  named  the 
Surrey  Quay,  which  he  proposed  should  extend 
from  London-bridge  to  Bishop’s-walk,  Lam- 
beth. Much  of  his  practice  consisted  in  arbi- 
tration cases,  and  the  investigation  of  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  questions  brought 
before  the  courts  of  law.  Among  these  was 
the  long  protracted  Custom-house  case  of  the 
Crown  v.  Peto,  in  which  the  defendant  attri- 
buted his  success  mainly  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Savage. 

About  1830  he  succeeded  the  late  Mr.  Hake- 
well  as  architect  to  the  Society  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  erected  the  Clock  Tower  to  their 
Hall  ; also  Plowden-buildings  in  Middle 
Temple-lane,  and  other  works. 

In  1836  he  published,  “Observations  on 
Style  in  Architecture,  with  Suggestions  on  the 
best  Mode  of  procuring  Designs  for  Public 
Buildings  and  promoting  the  Improvement  of 
Architecture;  especially  in  reference  to  a 
Recommendation  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Designs  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.” 

In  1840  he  was  commissioned  by  the  So- 
cieties of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple  to 
prepare  designs  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  Church ; and  the  works  were  fast 
progressing,  when  a disagreement  between 
the  societies  and  Mr.  Savage  induced  the 
Benchers  to  apply  to  other  architects  to 
carry  on  the  works,  which,  after  some  delay, 
were,  however,  completed  according  to  the 
original  intentions  of  Mr.  Savage,  a few  unim- 
portant alterations  having  been  introduced. 

Among  other  buildings  and  works  which 
he  designed  and  executed,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned  : — Trinity  Church,  Sloane-street; 
St.  James’s  Church,  Bermondsey;  Trinity 
Church,  Tottenham-green  ; St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Ilford,  Essex  ; St.  Michael’s  Church,  Bur- 
leigh-street.  Strand  ; St.  Thomas  the  Martyr 
Church, Brentwood, Essex;  St. Mary’s  Church, 
Speenhamland,  near  Newbury,  Berks ; St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Addlestone,  Chertsey,  Surrey; 
two  bridges  on  the  road  made  through  the 
crown  lands  at  Reading,  Berks  ; the  new  floor 
and  bell  frame,  and  repairs  to  the  broad  tower 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  to  receive  “ Great  Tom,” 
re-cast  by  Mr.  Mears,  of  London,  in  1836; 
repairs  to  the  belfry  floor  and  bell-frame  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  London,  so  as  to 
enable  the  peal  of  twelve  bells  therein  to  be 
rung  with  safety,  which  had  not  been  rung 
out  for  very  many  years  prior  to  the  alteration ; 


the  Baptists’  College,  Stepney;  Bromley  and 
Tenterden  Union  Workhouses,  &e.  &c.  &c. 

One  of  the  last  works  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  till  within  a few  months  of  his  death, 
was  altering  and  beautifying  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary-at-Hill,  London.  He  had  previously 
executed  great  alterations  and  repairs  to  this 
church  in  1827-8,  when  it  was  in  fact  nearly 
rebuilt.  . . , 01  . f 

Mr.  Savage  was  a citizen  and  Skinner  ot 
the  city  of  London.  He  was  also  a Freemason; 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Club  ; and,  for  a long  period  of  his  life,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  fine  arts  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Graphic  Society,  from  the  time 
of  its  formation,  a member  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  a member  of  the  Architec- 
tural Society,  and  for  a short  time  a fellow  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  from  which, 
difference  of  views  upon  some  matters  of  regu- 
lation induced  his  early  withdrawal. 

With  the  exception  of  attacks  of  gout  and 
rheumatism,  he  enjoyed  perfect  health,  till 
within  six  months  of  his  death,  which  took 
place,  after  a fortnight’s  illness,  on  the  7th  of 
May,  1852,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his 
age.  Ilis  remains  were  interred  on  the  12th 
of  the  same  month,  at  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
Chelsea. 


PROVISION  FORTHE  FUTURE— MASTERS 
AND  MEN. 

ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  AND 
ENGINEERING  WORKMEN’S  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 

We  regret  to  hear  that  the  committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  meeting  held  in  Guildhall,  on 
11th  December,  1849,  have  not  succeeded  in 
organising  the  proposed  society,  and  are  about 
to  return  to  the  subscribers  the  amounts  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  total  sum  subscribed 
was  about  1,100/.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  idea  of  forming  a society  for  the  benefit  of 
building  and  engineering  workmen  originated 
with  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  had  long  felt  the 
want  in  this  country  of  some  strong  bond  of 
union  and  good  feeling  between  employers  and 
employed. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  meetings  were 
held,  and  that  the  workmen  themselves,  on 
considering  the  matter,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion— 

“ 1st.  That  unless  a sick  fund  was  included  in 
the  scheme,  the  most  important  element  would  be 
wanting  in  a friendly  society  for  the  building  and 
engineering  classes.  2ndly.  That  very  few  of  them 
could  afford  to  lay  by  sufficient  money  to  purchase 
a deferred  annuity  ; and  that  they  feared  the  average 
length  of  their  lives  would  make  such  an  investment 


ciples  proposed.  Moreover,  the  differences 
that  arose  between  the  engineering  workmen 
and  their  employers,  now  happily  at  an  end, 
having  resulted  in  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  heads  of  the  several  firms,  that  it  is 
equally  their  duty  and  interest  to  aid  the  work- 
men in  the  conduct  of  their  benefit  societies, 
has  led  to  the  formation  among  them  of  a 
separate  institution  of  this  character,  and  has 
issued  in  their  secession  from  the  proposed 
society.  The  result  is,  the  committee  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  establish  the  society  with  any 
prospect  of  adequate  success;  and  they  have 
therefore  abandoned  their  intention. 

Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Piper,  Mr.  G.  Wales,  who 
has  acted  as  hon.  secretary,  and  some  few  others 
have  remained  sanguine,  or  at  least  hopeful, 
with  Mr.  Cockerell,  to  the  last,  and  the  whole 
body  of  workmen  owe  them  thanks  for  their 
praiseworthy  endeavours. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
has  caused  us  so  much  surprise  as  it  has  re- 
gret : at  starting  we  saw  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  issue  was  doubtful.  We  agree  with 
the  deputation  of  workmen,  that  to  make  the 
society  acceptable  a “ sick  fund  was  indis- 
pensable, and  we  think  the  committee  should 
have  taken  the  better  view  of  human  nature, 
and  included  it  in  their  scheme,  even  at  the 
risk  of  an  occasional  imposition.  Care  in  the 
admission  of  members,  proper  regulations,  and 
the  establishment  of  district  committees  might, 
we  think,  be  made  to  protect  the  funds  suffi- 
ciently. 

We  still  look  for  one  great  and  general 
“ Builders’  Provident  and  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion,” uniting  masters,  men,  and  employers 
by  kindly  ties,  and  capable  of  supplying  all  the 
want6  and  necessities  to  which  accident,  misfor- 
tune, or  old  age,  might  expose  them. 


* To  show  the  extent  to  which  prejudice  and  timidity 
may  mislead  not  only  individuals  but  public  bodies,  the 
design  for  this  structure  (Chelsea  Church)  had  been 
approved,  the  working  drawings  and  detailed  specification 
made  out.  the  contractor  engaged,  and  the  building  very 
considerably  advanced,  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
missioners for  building  New  Churches,  under  whose  super- 
intending power  this  work  was  to  be  carried  on,  had 
actually  discovered  that  the  architect  had  designed  to  arch 
the  groined  ceiling  of  the  nave  with  real  solid  stone!  On 
this  information  coming  to  light,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary immediately  to  assemble  a council,  to  take  into  their 
mo3t  serious  consideration  the  danger  which  was  threat- 
ened to  both  Church  and  State  if  so  daring  a mode  of 


procedure  were  allowed  : nor  would  they  permit  it  to 
ceed  until  the  architect  had  been  asked  if  he  ' 


FALL  OF  FLOOR  AT  THE  CORN 
EXCHANGE,  LIVERPOOL. 

The  daily  papers  have  probably  made  the 
majority  of  our  readers  acquainted  with  this 
unfortunate  occurrence,  which  caused  the  death 
of  two  individuals.  The  Liverpool  Corn  Ex- 
change has  been  rebuilt,  and  enlarged,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  and  has 
beneath  it  two  ranges  of  vaulted  cellars,  one 
over  the  other.  At  a moment  when  there  was 
a large  number  of  persons  in  the  building,  two 
of  the  arches  failed,  and  the  floor  fell  in  to  a 
considerable  extent.  An  inquest  has  been  held 
on  the  bodies  of  the  sufferers,  and  the  matter 
carefully  inquired  into.  It  appears  that  the 
, builder  (Leader),  who  undertook  the  contract 
questionable.  3rdly.  That  the  majority  of  the  men  iQ  the  first  jnstance  (for  8,115/.)  failed  to  com- 
were  already  members  of  friendly  societies  ; that  jgte  jfc  an(j  t)iat  an  arrangement  was  then 
there  was  a strong  feeling  in  the  mi"ds  j m ade  with  a second  (Mr .Mackarell),  to  execute 

working  classes  in  favour  of  savings  banks,  because  . . n K.imp  of  the 

of  the  immediate  personal  control  over  their  savings  , ie  re  & ] , , ' trps  remained 

which  was  thereby  enjoyed.”  arches  were  turned,  and  the  centres  remarried 

3 3 m.  These  Mackarell  took  out,  under  the 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  . superintendence  of  the  clerk  of  the  works  (Mr. 
seriatim  the  suggestions  which  the  deputation  | c0de),  in  order  to  turn  other  arches,  and  the 
had  offered,  and  several  inquiries  were  set  on  acci(je’nt  followed.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
foot  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  ques-  j gaj(j  jn  evidence,  that  he  understood  the  archi- 
tions  raised,  and  the  result  of  a protracted  in-  tecfc  tQ  ^ve  or(jerg  for  their  removal  from  the 
quiry  was  to  elicit  the  gratifying  fact  that  sick  Upper  arches,  but  this  the  architect  denied, 
funds  were  found  to  be  almost  universally  | jqe  jiatj  tojcj  Q0de  that  the  centres  already  on 
adopted  by  the  larger  firms,  and  were  in  very  j lhe  prerajses  belonged  to  Mackarell,  and  that 
flourishing  condition.  It  was  found  that  the  ht  have  je(j  t0  the  misunderstanding.  He 
evidence  of  most  of  the  actuaries  and  others  : jla(j  previously  permitted  the  removal  of  those 
taking  interest  in  friendly  societies,  was  to  the  -n  t^e  jower  arches.  Mr.  Picton  6aid,  in  the 
effect  “ that  it  was  impossible  to  watch  with  I course  0f  his  evidence,— 

sufficient,  vigilance  ever  large  sick  societies  spread  j _ | ^ f ^ bad  been  t„rned  eight  or 

nine  months  at  the  time  the  accident  occurred. 


ling 


to  be  answerable  for  the  consequences  in  the  event  of  a 
failure.  In  the  original  design  it  was  intended  to  raise  a 

Sire  on  the  tower,  as  mentioned  above,  somewhat  like 
at  of  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-East,  near  the  Custom  House, 
but  this  was  considered  too  formidable  a proposal : it  was, 
in  fact,  too  ingenious  for  their  comprehensive  powers  to 
understand.  The  architect  produced  a large  model  of  his 


over  wide  districts  and  the  committee  came  | 


to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  attempt  to  , Under  ordi  circumstance3  the  mortar  would 
establish  such  a fund;  that  it  was  not  expedient  I faave  been  sufficiently  consolidated  aud  set  under 


the  mortar  would 


to  offer  deferred  annuities  ; but  that  their 


these  arches.  Since  the  occurrence  I have  examined 


e architect  produced  a large  model  of  his 
proposed  spire,  composed  of  separate  pieces  of  wood 
jointed  proportionally,  and  exactly  as  the  stones  would 
be  if  it  were  executed  : these  distinct  parts  were  merely 
piled  up  without  anything  whatever  between  them  to 
act  as  a cement,  nor  were  the  joints  at  all  banded  or 
joggled  together  as  the  stones  would  be  in  execution  ; yet 
this  rude  model,  with  so  many  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, bore  considerable  vibratory  shocks  before  it  fell ; 
but  the  impression  of  danger  had  already  too  powerfully 
affected  the  minds  of  the  local  and  senatorial  authorities 
to  admit  of  confutation,  notwithstanding  mechanical,  phi- 
losophical, and  mathematical  demonstrations  and  experi- 
ments were  produced  to  elucidate  the  plan  ; consequently 
the  architect  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  project. 


efforts  should  be  directed  entirely  to  the  ques-  tbe  mortar  0f  the  arches  and  the  backing,  and  I 
tion  of  life  assurance.  They  determined  to  ! that  js  not  sufficiently  consolidated.  There 
add  a loan  fund,  whereby  an  assurer  might  j were  n0  means  for  testing  this,  the  arches  being 
borrow  money  on  his  policy ; and  that  by  a covered  by  the  floor  above,  which  had^a  counter  - 


benevolent-aid-society  provision  should  be 
made  for  paying  all  the  working  expenses  of 
carrying  on  the  association. 

At  a second  conference  with  the  deputation, 
the  workmen  repeated  their  conviction  of  the 
necessity  that  a sick  fund  should  form  the 
main  feature  of  a friendly  society,  and  frankly 
stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  society  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  the  workmen  on  the  pri  n- 


ceiling  under  to  prevent  the  cold  drafts  through  the 
boards,  aud  covered  also  by  the  centering  below.  At 
the  time  of  these  arches  being  constructed  it  was  the 
latter  end  of  the  year — a time  of  great  rain.  The 
building  lay  open  for  a long  time,  waiting  for  the 
iron  ribs  of  the  roof  and  the  plate  glass.  Of  course 
all  the  rain  that  fell  saturated  the  arches  and 
backing.” 

The  clerk  of  the  works  said  he  considered 
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the  cause  of  the  accident  was,  that  the  sleeper- 
walls  were  placed  the  wrong  way  of  the  arches. 

Mr.  Edward  Woods,  Engineer,  called  in  by 
the  Coroner  to  assist  in  the  examination, 
said, — 

“ He  was  of  opinion  that  the  workmanship  of  the 
arches  was  executed  with  proper  care.  The  bricks 
were  good.  The  joints  were  close.  The  piers  had 
been  built  in  good  cement.  But  the  mortar  of  the 
arches  had  not  properly  set.  That  the  accident  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  unseasoned  condition  of 
the  mortar  of  the  arches  at  the  time  the  pressure 
came  upon  them.  The  mortar  was  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  had  consequently  little  cohesive 
power,  and  little  capacity  to  sustain  compression. 
That  the  sleeper-walls  being  built  along  the  haunches 
of  the  pi'incipal  arches,  the  weight  of  the  flooring 
and  its  load  exerted  its  pressure  upon  the  haunches 
of  the  arches  only.  That  this  pressure  tended  to 
depress  the  haunches  and  to  raise  the  crown.  The 
soft  state  of  the  mortar  and  the  thickness  of  the 
brickwork  presented  but  a slight  resistance  to  such 
a compression.  That  the  arch  was  consequently 
fractured  across  inwards.  That  the  next  arch  was 
left  unbalanced,  and  the  intermediate  piers  were  con- 
sequently overthrown.  That  the  amount  of  pressure 
which  caused  theaccidentwould  not  suffice  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  arch  had  the  mortar  been  pro- 
perly consolidated.  That,  considering  the  then 
existing  condition  of  the  mortar,  and  also  having 
regard  to  the  general  construction  of  the  building, 
it  would  have  been  a prudent  and  necessary  pre- 
caution to  have  slackened  the  centres  uniformly 
and  gradually  over  the  entire  area,  and  not  removing 
any  of  the  centres  until  the  mortar  had  become 
thoroughly  dry,  and  had  compacted  the  brickwork 
into  a solid  mass.  That  this  premature  removal 
of  the  centres,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circum-  : 
stances  adverted  to,  namely,  the  greenness  of  the 
mortar,  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  and  the  mode  of 
the  distribution  of  the  pressure  upon  its  surface, 
would  conspire  to  cause  the  accident.  The  mortar 
was  of  fair,  ordinary  quality." 

Mr.  Rishton,  one  of  the  borough  surveyors, 
concurred  in  Mr.  Woods’  evidence. 

The  jury,  after  three  hours’  deliberation, 
brought  in  a verdict  of  “ accidental  death,’’ 
and  made  the  following  presentment  : — 

“ That  Philip  Code  is  highly  blameable  for  allow- 
ing the  centres  to  be  removed  from  the  upper  arches 
without  previously  applying  for,  and  obtaining,  the 
express  permission  of  Mr.  Picton,  the  more 
especially  as  he  had  expressed  an  c pinion  that  he 
considered  it  dangerous  to  remove  the  centres  till 
the  whole  of  the  building  was  completed  ; that  he 
was  also  blameable  for  not  requiring  of  Mr. 
Mackarell  to  supply  new  centres  for  the  new  arch, 
according  to  the  specifications. 

That  Mr.  Mackarell  is  not  without  blame,  in 
failing  to  provide  - the  necessary  centering  to  carry 
on  the  works,  agreeably  with  the  specification. 

Neither  do  the  jury  consider  the  Corn  Exchange 
Committee  entirely  free  from  blame,  and  that  it  is  a 
practice  much  to  be  censured  that  public  bodies 
take  the  lowest  tenders  for  work,  without  regard  to 
the  means  of  the  parties  to  carry  that  work  to  com- 
pletion. 

That  the  jury  exonerate  Mr.  Picton  from  blame, 
in  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  centres  of  the 
upper  arches,  believing  that  his  permission  to 
remove  any  of  the  centres  was  specifically  limited  to 
the  lower  arches." 


THE  MEDIAEVAL  BUILDINGS  OF  POITOU, 
IN  FRANCE. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  in  con- 
tinuation of  a memoir  read  during  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
upon  the  principal  Buildings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  the  West  of  France,  and  particularly  in  ! 
the  county  of  Anjou,  addressed  a second  letter  j 
to  Captain  Smyth,  upon  the  buildings  of  the 
same  age  and  character  in  Poitou. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Parker’s  paper  was  two- ! 
fold  : — 

1.  To  show  the  provincial  character  of  the 
buildings  of  Poitou,  which,  though  approach- 
ing more  nearly  to  those  of  Anjou  than  any 
other,  have  still  a certain  distinct  character  of 
their  own,  as  may  be  observed  of  most  of  the 
ancient  provinces  of  France.  This  Poitevin 
character  partakes  of  that  of  the  north  and  of 
the  south  of  France  in  rather  a singular 
manner,  as  might  perhaps  be  expected  from  its 
geographical  position,  the  domical  vaults  being 
borrowed  from  the  south,  while  much  of  the 
detail  resembles  rather  that  of  the  north. 

2.  To  show  that  the  buildings  of  Poitou,  as 


of  Anjou,  are  more  advanced  in  style  than 
those  of  Normandy  at  the  same  period,  and 
still  more  in  advance  of  England.  Four 
churches  are  recorded  to  have  been  built  in 
Poitiers  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  re- 
mains of  these  four  are  so  much  alike,  and  so 
much  what  might  be  expected  from  their  his- 
tory, that  there  seems  strong  reason  to  believe 
the  existing  structures  belong  in  great  part  to 
that  period.  One  of  these,  St.  Hilary,  is  a 
very  large  and  fine  church,  partly  rebuilt  in 
the  twelfth  century,  or  not  completed  till  that 
time.  St.  Saviour  in  Poitou  is  another  large 
and  fine  church,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  that  cannot  be  later 
than  the  eleventh  century,  and  an  inscription 
appears  to  fix  that  date  for  it.  We  had  no 
buildings  of  this  magnificence  in  England  until 
quite  half  a century  later.  The  progress  of 
architecture  appears  to  have  been  from  the 
south  to  the  north,  by  several  distinct  lines 
and  in  successive  stages,  each  having  a certain 
character  of  its  own.  That  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Poitiers,  which  was  built  by  Henry  II., 
consisting  of  the  choir  only,  is  rather  more  ad- 
| vanced  in  style  than  buildings  of  his  style  in 
| England  ; but  not  more  so  than  the  Hospital 
! of  St.  John  at  Anjou,  also  built  by  him.  Mr. 
j Parker  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of 
j English  antiquaries  to  these  English  provinces 
of  France,  and  exhibited  a series  of  drawings  of 
J the  buildings  mentioned. 


| ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  MARBLES. 

' The  following  memoranda  on  marbles  may, 
perhaps,  interest  some  of  your  readers : — 

The  Parian,  or  hard  Greek  Marble,  is  the 
most  white  and  beautiful  of  all  statuary 
marble.  The  surface  is  remarkably  smooth, 
and  the  grain  composed  of  large  scales.  The 
statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Vatican  is  of  Parian 
marble. 

Tyrium,  or  “ Greco  Turchinecchio ,”  has  a 
colour  inclining  to  blue,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  steps  of  the  “ Scala  Santa," 
taken  from  Jerusalem,  are  made  of  it. 

Marmo  Lunense,  or  Carrara,  has  a fine  grain : 
the  colour  is  more  soapy  than  the  Parian,  con- 
taining occasionally  dark  and  apparently 
metallic  blotches.  The  quarries  near  Lima, 
a town  or  bay  in  Tuscany,  on  the  confines  of 
Liguria,  were  worked  in  the  time  of  Julius 
C»sar,  and  the  marble  precisely  corresponds 
with  the  Carrara  of  the  present  day. 

“ Giallo  Antico,”  or  Marmor  Numidicum, 
has  a grain  exceedingly  fine,  ground  always 
yellow:  the  tints  vary  very  considerably,  the 
more  dark  the  more  valuable  the  marble.  It 
has  been  compared  by  ancient  writers  to  many 
different  objects,  such  as  ivory  grown  yellow 
with  age,  the  golden  rays  of  the  sun,  saffron, 
&c.  Sometimes  it  displays  a purple  hue,  and 
sometimes  the  lightest  possible  shade  of 
yellow,  some  as  bright  as  gold  ( Giallo  Dorato ), 
another  orange  ( Giallo  Capo),  again,  another 
sort  the  colour  of  a canary  bird,  which  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  and  rare  ( Giallo  Paglia ); 
finally,  another  of  a reddish  tint  called  Carna- 
gione,  very  beautiful  and  highly  valuable  when 
the  colour,  which  is  sometimes  the  effect  of  fire, 
is  natural.  There  are  six  large  columns  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  and  one  pair  in  the  arch  of 
Constantine  composed  of  Giallo  Antico. 

Marmo  Rosso  Antico. — It  is  an  extraordinary 
fact,  that  neither  the  ancient  name  of  this 
beautiful  marble,  nor  the  country  where  it  was 
quarried,  is  known.  The  colour  is  never  bright 
red,  but  resembling  liver,  and  covered  with 
minute  black  crooked  lines,  like  net-work : 
livid  white  blotches,  characteristic  of  a “ Bre- 
cia,”  on  union-marble,  appear  on  it  occa- 
sionally, and  sometimes  livid  white  veins. 
The  celebrated  Fawns  in  the  Vatican,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  Palazzo 
Doria,  are  all  of  this  marble. 

Marmo  Noro  Antico. — Colour  deep  black, 
fine  texture,  marked  occasionally  with  minute 
white  short  straight  lines,  but  always  broken  and 
interrupted.  Some  fine  specimens  are  in  the 
museum  of  the  capitol;  but  the  largest  masses 
in  Rome  are  a pair  of  columns  in  the  church 
of  Regina  Corla,  and  a table  in  the  Palazzo 
Altempo. 

Marmo  Cipollino. — The  colour  of  this  is 


bright  green  on  a yellow  ground,  or  some- 
times black  on  a white  ground,  and  occa- 
sionally blended  with  a ground  of  yellow. 
This  is  a very  rare  marble.  There  are  co- 
lumns in  the  temple  of  Faustina  and  Anto- 
ninus in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  the  tints  vary 
so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  any : a 
kind  with  white  ground  and  streaks  of  bright 
green  is  very  beautiful,  but  very  rare. 

The  above  only  forms  a mere  outline  of  the 
various  antique  marbles. 


The  marbles  imported  into  this  country 
from  abroad  are  very  various  at  this  time, 
besides  those  of  native  Irish,  some  of  which 
bear  great  affinity  to  the  “antique.” 

Statuary  White  Marble  is  of  the  same 
quality,  and  from  the  same  quarries  as  were  in 
use  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  texture 
is  eminently  beautiful — close  and  fine-grained, 
and  in  colour  white  as  snow.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  perfectly  pure,  the  value  is  very 
great : this  occurs  so  rarely  that  any  price  is 
paid  for  a block  opened,  so  that  the  quality 
may  be  seen. 

Veined  White  Marble. — The  texture  is  some- 
what of  statuary,  close  grained,  but  streaked 
with  blue  and  black  marks. 

Bianca  Chiara,  or  Sicilian. — This  marble 
was  comparatively  unknown  in  England  until 
introduced  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  ( hantrey, 
who  gave  it  the  English  name  of  “ Sicilian,” 
though  it  is  well  known  to  come  from  Tuscany, 
adjoining  the  statuary  quarries.  The  ground 
is  generally  of  a bluer  cast  than  “veined," 
with  “dots”  of  blue  or  black,  instead  of 
“ streaks.” 

Porte  Venere,  or  Black  and  Gold  Marble,  is 
a very  beautiful  black  marble,  with  veins  of 
gold  or  yellow,  variegated  all  over  it.  The 
brilliant  gold-like  colour  has  caused  it  to  be 
highly  esteemed  and  given  its  English  name. 

Dove  Marble,  is  as  its  name  implies,  “Dove,” 
delicately  marked  with  white  blotches.  The 
texture  is  close  and  fine. 

Bardiglia  Marble  is  somewhat  of  the  “Dove,” 
but  more  decided  in  its  marks,  of  either  a 
faint  blue  streak,  or,  in  some  and  more  valu- 
able kinds,  the  colour  approaches  almost 
a black  on  its  dove-ground. 

Siena  is  very  similar  to  “ Giallo  Antico,”  in 
texture  perfectly  so,  and  occasionally  in 
colour.  It  is  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed, 
and  varies  as  much  as  the  description  of  the 
Giallo  Antico,  to  which  I refer. 

I have  lately  seen,  at  Whitehall -wharf,  some 
beautiful  blocks  of  coloured  marbles, — “ red,” 
“ yellow,”  “ green,”  and  a mixture  or  “ rain- 
bow” description;  all  are  equal  to  “antique,” 
and  some  seem  new  in  this  market;  also  some 
Irish  green,  the  colours  of  which  may  in  part 
be  likened  to  “ malachite.”  It  is  very  doubtful, 
if  the  ancients  quarried  blocks  of  black  marble, 
of  such  large  size  as  are  now  imported  into 
London,  from  Galway.  A Merchant. 


METROPOLITAN  BUILDINGS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION BILL. 

As  we  forewarned  our  readers,  nothing  will 
be  done  with  the  Buildings  Act  this  session. 
Lord  John  Manners’s  Bill,  of  which  we  gave 
an  abstract  in  our  last,  has  been  dropped. 
We  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  a very  inefficient 
and  objectionable  Bill,  and  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  it : it  ought  never  to  have  been 
brought  forward.  We  must  strenuously  pro- 
test against  thus  uselessly  occupying  the  public 
attention  and  wasting  the  public  money. 


Competition  for  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Assurance  Buildings. — We 
understand  that  there  were  fifty-four  designs 
submitted,  and  the  directors  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  an  architect, 
awarded  the  premiums  as  follows  : — The  first 
premium  of  50/.  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Gingell,  of  Bris- 
tol ; the  second  premium  of  25/.  to  Mr.  E.  H. 
Martineau,  of  London;  and  an  additional 
premium  of  25/.  to  Mr.  J.  Dobson,  of  Leeds. 
The  selected  design  is  to  be  immediately  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect. 
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REGISTERED  INVERT  BLOCK  FOR  THE  BOTTOM  OF  SEWERS. 


[June  12,  1852. 


committee  report  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  experiments,  although  they  hope  to  do 
so  shortly  ; and  your  council,  therefore,  recommend 
that  these  gentlemen  should  be  requested  to  con- 
tinue their  services  until  their  inquiry  is  completed, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner,  who  has 
rendered  them  considerable  assistance.  This  com- 
mittee wished  to  acknowledge  the  very  polite  atten- 
tion and  assistance  they  have  received  from  Mr. 
Gregson,  at  whose  saw-mills  the  experiments  are 
being  tried.” 


$2oticc4  of  33ooftiJ. 


Fig.  1. 


REGISTERED  INVERT  BLOCK  FOR  THE 
BOTTOM  OF  SEWERS. 

Messrs.  Doulton  and  Co.  have  re- 
cently registered  an  “invert  block,”  which 
is  intended  to  form  a uniform  and  per- 
manent surface  for  the  bottoms  of  sewers  and 
culverts,  in  addition  to  making  a better  foun- 
dation for  the  structure.  The  sectional  ele- 
vation, fig.  1,  represents  the  position  of  the 
block  in  the  sewer.  Fig.  2 is  a view  of  one 
of  the  blocks.  The  concavity  coincides  with 
the  “ egg  ” curvature  of  the  sewer,  whilst  the 
sides  are  inclined  at  the  proper  angle  for  re- 
ceiving and  supporting  the  superstructure. 
The  base  is  level,  to  afford  a good  bearing  sur- 
face, the  hollow  being  to  lighten  the  block,  and 
may  be  used  to  carry  away  the  superfluous 
land-water.  The  block  is  made  of  the  ordinary 
stoneware,  and  appears  to  be  a very  useful 
application  of  it. 


EPISTOLARY  CHAT  FROM  PARIS. 

The  following  extracts  from  a letter  I have 
just  received  from  a friend  now  at  Paris  will, 

I conceive,  not  be  unacceptable  ; therefore,  as 
I shall  not  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  con- 
fidence or  other  impropriety  in  communicating 
them  to  you  for  your  journal,  I venture  to 
do  so : — 

“ I have  made  inquiries,”  says  my  friend, 
“of  all  the  publishers  to  find  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  but  without  success.  Grimm,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Moniteur  des  Architectes,  told  me 
that  Hittorff,  he  believed,  had  given  some  ac- 
count of  that  edifice  in  his  work  on  Poly- 
chromatic Architecture.  To  obtain  a copy  of 
that  book  was  my  next  employment,  for  Grimm 
had  it  not,  neither  had  Matthias,  or  any  of  the 
others  in  trade  whom  I tried.  At  last  I went 
to  the  Bibliotheque  National,  where,  on  asking 
to  see  it,  I was  informed  that,  just  a few  days 
before,  the  Prince  President  had  sent  for  that 
and  several  other  architectural  works,  which 
had  accordingly  been  forwarded  to  the  Elysee. 
This  looks  as  if  the  authorities,  or  rather  the 
authority,  here  takes  a direct  interest  in  archi- 
tecture, even  to  the  extent  of  consulting  books 
upon  it,  and  was  determined  to  judge  for  him- 
self !” 

After  a good  deal  more,  which  I omit,  my 
friend  proceeds  to  say  : — “ From  some  con- 
versation which  I have  had  with  , &c. 

I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  expose 
of  Ruskin’s  doctrines  would  be  not  a little  ac- 
ceptable to  the  architectural  world  here ; for 
even  here  he  has  more  than  one  admirer 
among  the  superficial  or  ignorant,  who  are 
always  caught  by  clap-trap  phrases  and 
chimerical  fancies.” 

That,  whatever  others  may  be,  the  whole  of 
the  profession  in  France,  and  I should  think 
nearly  everywhere  else,  must  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  views  which  are  subversive  of  pre- 
sent practice  and  system,  and  that  not  in 
architecture  alone,  but  in  various  other 
branches  of  art  and  manufacture  also,  scarcely 
* iJV*  doubt.  In  fact,  before  Ruskinism 
could  be  established,  a complete  revolution  in 
taste  must  lie  effected — a species  of  revolution 
not  likely  to  happen  even  in  France. 

In  another  part  of  his  letter,  after  speaking 
of  some  private  affairs,  my  friend  says':— “To 
return  to  matters  more  congenial  to  our  tastes  : 
I have  seen  the  architectural  drawings  of  this 
year’s  Exposition  in  the  Palais  Royal.  What 
a contrast  to  the  way  in  which  they 
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hung  in  a capital  and  well-lighted  gallery, — are 
not  at  all  crowded  together, — nor  are  any  of 
them  placed  much  above  the  line  of  vision. 
Some  of  them  are  quite  gems  of  art.  In  nearly 
all  cases,  too,  projected  buildings  are  fully  ex- 
plained by  as  many  plans,  elevations,  anti  sec- 
tions as  the  particular  subject  may  require. 
In  short,  no  pains  seemed  to  be  spared,  but 
con  amore  6tudy  and  diligence  are  shown. 
There  are  several  projets  for  completing  the 
Louvre,  but  I reserve  my  remarks  upon  them 
and  several  other  things  for  conversation.” 

The  above  extract  docs,  indeed,  exhibit  a 
contrast  the  reverse  of  flattering  to  ourselves. 
If  it  does  not  reproach  us  for  inferiority  of 
talent,  it  does  for  the  unaccountable  apathy 
which  betrays  itself  here  at  home.  Our  Royal 
Academy  embraces  architecture  only  to  smother 
it : it  salutes  it,  but  only  with  the  kiss  of  a 
Judas.  Yet,  verily,  so  long  as  it  does  con- 
tinue to  admit  architecture  into  its  exhibitions, 
it  ought  to  show  itself  equally  attentive  to  it — 
equally  watchful  over  its  interests  as  over  those 
of  painting  ; whereas  at  present  the  former  art 
may  be  said  to  be  rather  insulted  than  fostered 
| by  it,  and  to  be  treated  with  the  most  contu- 
I melious  indignity ; which  could  hardly  happen 
did  those  R.A’s  who  do,  or  are  supposed  to, 
represent  architecture  in  the  august  body, 
perform  their  duty;  and — but,  perhaps,  you 
will  thank  me  for  suppressing,  quite  contrary 
to  my  own  inclination,  what  1 do,  being  very 
doubtful  whether,  although  I alone  would  be 
resposible  for  it,  you  would  allow  me  to  utter 
it  in  The  Builder.  An  Architect. 
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The  report  from  the  council  just  now  pub- 
lished says, — 

“ There  has  been  no  dearth  of  communications 
during  the  session — many  of  great  practical  import- 
ance either  to  the  science  or  the  art  of  architecture. 
In  the  former  may  be  instanced  the  communications 
from  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Blisworth,  on  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  bricks,  and  of  Mr.  ChantrelL  upon  the 
application  of  fire  and  other  clays  to  building  and 
sanitary  purposes.  In  the  latter,  Mr.  F.  Howard’s 
contributions,  and  the  essay  upon  the  use  of  the 
pediment  in  modern  architecture  by  Mr*  Huggins, 
whose  elegant  contributions  to  our  professional 
organ,  Tub  Builder,  have  obtained  extended  cir- 
culation by  translation  into  a continental  language. 
Mr.  Barry’s  communication  upon  the  arrangement 
of  union  workhouses  is  also  of  considerable  value, 
as  treating  of  another  phase  of  professional  prac- 
tice ; and  the  council  hope  that  it  may  be  followed 
n future  sessions  by  similar  descriptions  of  the 
most  desirable  arrangements  for  schools,  club- 
houses, counting-houses,  banks,  hospitals,  and 
other  buildings.  Nor  should  reference  to  the 
several  discussions  in  connection  with  St.  George’s 
Hall  be  omitted,  since  your  council  hope  that  they 
have  resulted  in  a practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  the  position  of  the  organ  as  furnished  in  the  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Horner.  The  proper 
seasoning  of  timber  is  of  vast  importance,  not  only 
in  building  connected  with  architecture,  but  in 
many  other  trades  also, — ship-building  and  cabinet- 
making,  for  example  ; and  it  may  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  members  that  in  the  session  of  1850- 
51  their  attention  was  drawn  to  a mode  of  seasoning 
timber  by  its  exposure  to  streams  of  hot-air,  which 
had  been  patented  by  Messrs.  Davis  and  Symington, 
and  wh:ch  had  been  introduced  into  Liverpool  by 
Mr.  Gregson,  in  his  extensive  saw-mills  in  Har- 
rington. On  the  invitation  of  the  company  who 
now  own  the  patent,  your  council  undertook  to 
conduct  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  testing 
the  value  of  this  system.  For  this  purpose  they 
anage  j appointed  a committee,  consisting  of  the  president, 
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Paris. 

The  objects  of  the  Central  Society  of  Archi- 
tects in  Paris  are  to  offer  a point  of  union  to 
all  architects,  French  and  foreign,  pursu- 
ing either  the  theory  or  the  practice  of  the  art, 
to  induce  amongst  them  sentiments  worthy  of 
their  profession  ; to  examine  any  proposition 
submitted  to  them  touching  architectural  prac- 
tice, art,  jurisprudence,  &c.  and  to  enter  into 
communication  with  other  bodies  established 
for  similar  purposes.  It  consists  of  about  320 
members,  including  the  principal  architects  of 
the  capital.  Candidates  to  be  eligible  must 
possess  a stipulated  amount  of  knowledge, 
have  given  proofs  of  capacity  and  experience, 
and  be  in  no  way  connected  with  undertakers 
of  work  (contractors),  either  as  partner,  clerk, 
or  designer.  It  is  their  practice  to  refer  the 
processes,  propositions,  books,  &c.  submitted 
to  them  to  a small  commission  appointed  out 
of  their  body;  and  the  interesting  volume 
before  us  contains  several  valuable  reports,  the 
result  of  this  practice. 

Mons.  Gourlier  was  the  principal  secretary 
last  year,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mons.  C. 
Daly.  

Schools  and  School-Houses.  A Series  of  Views , 
Plans,  and  Details  for  Rural  Parishes.  By 
Joseph  Clarke,  Architect.  London : 
Masters,  Bell,  and  J.  H.  Parker.  1852. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Clarke  has  given  plans, 
elevations,  and  details,  of  twelve  schools  on 
twenty- five  plates,  and  two  other  plates  show- 
ing the  arrangements  of  schools  as  now  directed 
by  committee  of  council.  We  say  now  directed, 
because  the  committee  appear  to  have  thrown 
overboard  all  the  designs  and  regulations 
which  up  to  that  time  they  had  issued  for 
guidance,  and  without  attention  to  which  there 
was  very  little  chance  of  obtaining  a grant. 
The  number  of  bad  churches,  bad  schools,  bad 
workhouses,  and  unhealthy  dwellings,  which 
we  owe  to  Government  commissioners,  the 
Privy  Council,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  is  dis- 
tressingly large. 

The  schools  given  in  the  volume  before  us 
are  at  Monk’s  Horton,  Lydd,  Little  Bentley, 
Coggershall,  Coopersale,  Wellesborough,  Bra- 
bourne,  Boreham,  Foxearth,  Hatfield,  and 
Leigh.  They  are  mostly  of  simple  character, 
but  fitting  and  appropriate,  and  range  in  cost 
from  120L  to  1,0002.  and  more.  The  principal 
schools  illustrated  are  those  at  Leigh,  in  Essex, 
erected  by  the  private  munificence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  but  of  these  there 
are  no  descriptive  particulars  given.  We  take 
the  following  advice  from  the  introductory 
preface  : — 
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“ In  woodwork,  the  gift  of  green  timber  should 
be  avoided  : rather  let  it  be  sold,  and  invested  in 
sound  Memel  timber.  If  well-seasoned  oak  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  preferable  to  deal,  but  not  where 
it  is  cut  in  the  same  spring,  or-  less  than  three  or 
five  years  old  ; but  one  year  of  English  winter 
felled  oak,  before  the  spring  sap  rises,  is  worth 
years  of  spring-cut  oak,  in  which  every  fibre  rises 
from  the  emptying  of  the  sap  arteries,  and  is  so 
weakened  in  the  grain  as  to  twist,  crack,  and  warp 
more  than  almost  any  other  of  our  native  timber. 
Let  all  timbers  be  large  enough  to  be  mortised,  and 
not  halved,  or  nailed  side  by  side,  depending  on 
their  own  cohesion.  Floors  require  ventilation 
under,  but  not  through,  opposite  walls  : if  possible, 
the  openings  should  be  on  one  side  to  the  external 
atmosphere,  and  on  the  other  inside  the  building. 
The  floor-boards  should  be  grooved,  and  tongued 
with  oak  tongues,  but  not  with  metal.  A low 
skirting  should  always  run  round  all  the  rooms. 
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For  the  sake  of  ventilation — it  need  not  be  said  for 
appearance — as  well  as  sound,  all  roofs  should  be 
of  a high  pitch  and  open.  Boarding  is  better  than 
plastering  under  the  tiles  or  slates  ; but  great  care 
must  be  used,  if  boarding  cannot  be  afforded,  in 
not  plastering  to  the  tile-lathes  or  battens.  For 
the  covering  of  roofs,  much  must  depend  on  the 
locality.  If  tiles  can  be  had,  they  make  the  most 
picturesque  appearance.  It  often  happens  that  old 
tiles  are  difficult  to  procure,  and  new  tiles  are  so 
bright  as  to  be  unpleasing  ; but  by  using  a solution 
of  manganese,  into  which  the  tiles  should  be 
dipped  before  placing  in  the  kiln,  this  is  quite 
obviated.  Great  care  is  necessary  in  securing  the 
ridge  and  hip  tiles ; and  the  valley  tiles  require 
much  care  in  laying.  The  joiners’  work  should  be 
of  the  plainest  description,  but  framed  with  great 
care  : the  windows  should  have  window  boards, 
and  lined  round,  when  these  cannot  be  used  ; and 
where  angles  occur,  these  should  be  protected  by 
wood  beads,  rather  than  plastered.” 

The  book  will  be  found  very  useful  by  all 
interested  in  school  building. 

A Dictionary  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Brands,  F.R.S.  L.  & E. 
assisted  by  Dr.  Joseph  Cauvin,  M.A.  and 
others.  With  illustrations.  London  : Long- 
man, Brown,  Green,  and  Co.  1852. 

If  any  who  read  the  advice  we  lately  gave 
against  ignorance  in  matters  pertaining  to 
“natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  such 
things,”  should  seek  to  be  excused  on  the  plea 
that  they  know  no  publication  treating,  gene- 
rally, and  in  a compendious  and  accessible  form, 
of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  we  would 
point  their  attention  to  this  Dictionary,  of 
which  a second  edition  has  recently  been  issued 
by  Messrs.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Green.  The 
whole  of  the  original  work  has  been  carefully 
revised,  and  such  additions  made  as  were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  progress  of  science,  in 
the  shape  of  a supplement  containing  all  the 
scientific  terms,  processes,  and  improvements 
which  have  come  into  use  since  the  appearance 
of  the  first  edition. 

The  advantages  of  Encyclopedias  are  now 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  endeavour  to  recommend  the 
present  work  by  dwelling  on  their  peculiar 
merits;  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  too  voluminous  and  too  costly  for  more 
than  a limited  use,  embracing,  as  they  do,  an 
infinite  variety  of  treatises  ( rather  than  brief 
and  comprehensive  articles ),  each  making  a con- 
siderable work.  They  are  valuable  substitutes 
for  libraries,  as  repositories  of  the  various 
knowledge  connected  with  the  different  depart- 
ments of  which  they  treat,  but  they  are  too 
ponderous  for  ready  consultation  ; while  the 
extensive  plan  on  which  they  are  compiled 
necessarily  renders  them  far  too  expensive  for 
general  circulation.  The  present  work  was 
prepared  to  avoid  these  objections,  and  supply 
a want.  It  has  been  most  ably  effected  by 
Mr.  Brande  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  arduous  undertaking.  When  we  mention 
amongst  his  coadjutors  Mr.  Lindley,  the  late 
Mr.  Loudon,  the  Messrs.  Merivale,  Mr.  Gallo- 
way, Mr.  M'Culloch,  Dr.  Cauvin,  Mr.  Joseph 
Gwilt,  and  Professor  Owen,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  right  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  insure 
accuracy  and  excellence  in  the  work. 

“ It  must  not  be  supposed,”  says  the  editor, 
“because  the  articles  are  for  the  most  part 
brief  and  compendious,  they  are  either  flimsy 
or  superficial.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
been  compiled  throughout  with  the  greatest 
care.  Popularity  has  not  been  sought  for  at 
the  expense  of  science,  nor  brevity  by  the 
sacrifice  of  useful  facts  or  appropriate  illustra- 
tion. The  work  contains  not  a few  new  and 
original  views : no  statement  has  been  made 
as  to  any  unusual  or  doubtful  matter  without 
referring  to  the  authority  whence  it  has  been 
derived  ; and  when  subjects  of  general  interest 
and  importance  are  noticed,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  works  relating  to  them,  in  which 
they  are  handled  with  the  greatest  ability.”' 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful  to  individuals 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions, — to  the  man  of 
business  and  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  student 
and  the  superficial  reader,  the  busy  and  the 
idle.  Every  one  who  takes  any  share  in  con- 
versation, or  who  dips  how  cursorily  soever 
into  any  newspaper  or  other  publication,  will , 


every  now  and  then  find  the  advantage  of 
having  access  to  this  Dictionary  of  Science, 
Literature,  and  Art. 


Discussion  of  Art  by  German  Artists. 
— The  Diisseldorf  artists  form  a very  connected 
band,  and  amongst  them  the  principle  of 
mutual  cultivation  has  taken  firm  root.  A 
German  paper  on  the  subject,  reprinted  in  the 
American  Literary  World,  says  that  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  and  more,  on  every 
Sunday  evening  during  the  winter,  the  elder 
artists,  including  the  director,  Schadow,  have 
assembled  in  an  apartment  of  some  public 
house  in  the  city.  The  principal  object  of 
these  meetings  is  artistic.  They  are,  however, 
likewise  devoted  to  literature  and  to  the  mutual 
enjoyment  of  it.  Generally  every  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  those  painters  who  form  the 
association  are  obliged  each  to  bring  a draw- 
ing, which  is  examined,  criticised,  and  judged 
by  the  whole  company.  The  artist  finds  him- 
self here,  far  more  than  when  he  exhibits  his 
sketch  to  a particular  individual,  immediately 
in  the  presence  of  a public,  and,  truly,  one 
possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  in  matters 
of  art.  A general  opinion  is  formed,  which, 
as  it  gives  to  one  a still  higher  degree  of 
pleasure  and  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of 
a successful  composition,  deters  another  from 
wasting  time  and  pains  upon  a fadure.  On 
these  evenings,  a spirit  of  extreme  animation 
and  excitement  generally  prevails,  and  so 
much  the  more  when  the  designs  presented 
are  particularly  meritorious,  and  promise  a 
successful  progress  and  result.  Then,  too,  the 
critical  disquisitions  regarding  a drawing  of 
doubtful  merit,  the  projects  suggested  for  the 
remedy  of  its  defects,  and  the  new  discussions 
which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  these 
projects,  occasion,  at  times,  a spirit  and  interest 
of  which  the  lover  of  art  who  derives  his 
knowledge  of  the  drawings  and  sketches  of 
recent  or  elder  painters  merely  from  the  port- 
folio of  the  collector  can  have  no  idea. 

Assessment  of  Small  Tenements. — 
A letter  has  been  received  from  the  Poor  Law 
Board  in  reference  to  an  important  but  much- 
misunderstood  point  in  the  mode  of  assessing 
cottage  property,  under  the  Act  passed  in  the 
session  of  1850.  The  board  having  been 
applied  to  for  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  small  tenements  of  a considerable 
owner  of  property  should  be  assessed,  the 
party  referred  to  having  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  compound  in  respect  of  such  pro- 
perty, the  board,  in  reply,  state  “ that  the 
owner  who  gives  notice  to  compound  cannot 
insist  upon  being  assessed  at  one-half  of  the 
amount  at  which  the  property  would  otherwise 
have  been  by  law  rateable.  One  half  is  the 
limit  fixed  by  the  statute,  beyond  which  the 
reduction  cannot  extend.  Subject  to  that 
limit,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  overseers  to 
rate  the  tenements  at  any  amount  under  three- 
fourths  of  their  rateable  value.” — Eastern 
Counties'  Herald. 

W estminster-bridge. — Therewas  printed 
on  Saturday,  in  a Parliamentary  document,  a 
copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Walker,  the  engineer 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Westminster-bridge, 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  bridge.  The 
letter  is  dated  the  10th  of  November  last,  and 
describes  a site  for  the  new  bridge.  The  cost 
of  a temporary  bridge  would  be  12,000/.  Mr. 
Walker  says,  “ As  respects  security  to  the 
public,  I consider  that  a new  temporary  bridge 
of  timber  would  be  more  secure  than  the 
present  bridge,  of  which  three  of  the  arches 
are  supported  upon  piles  which  have  already 
stood  for  five  years,  and  are  not  to  be  depended 
upon  for  resisting  heavy  pressure  by  ice  or 
blows  by  vessels.  Attention  to,  and  a frequent 
examination  of,  the  state  of  the  piles  and 
centering  of  the  bridge  is  now  considered  to 
be  expedient.  Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Co.  offer  to 
build  a temporary  bridge  in  one  year.”  It  is 
proposed  that  the  new  bridge  be  of  granite, 
and,  when  completed,  with  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  would  have  a good  approach.  j 


Improved  Chain. — Mr.  Sisco,  of  Slough, 
has  recently  enrolled  a patent  for  links  of 
chains,  and  also  anchors,  pulleys,  and  other 
articles  where  great  strength  is  required,  of  a 
series  of  layers  or  laminae  of  iron,  or  iron  and 
steel  soldered  together.  For  the  purpose  of 
forming  the  links  of  chains,  the  patentee  em- 
ploys a ribbon  or  strip  of  iron,  or  two  strips, 
one  of  iron  and  one  of  steel,  which  he  winds 
round  a mould  of  the  exact  form  of  link  re- 
quired, and  to  any  desired  thickness,  and  then 
secures  by  binding  them  with  wire,  or  by  sol- 
dering so  as  to  prevent  the  ends  from  slipping. 
The  apparatus  which  he  employs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  links  is  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  of  the  link  in  process  of  formation 
being  passed  through  that  constituting  the 
end  of  the  chain,  so  as  to  form,  when  com- 
pleted, a perfect  part  of  the  chain,  and,  by 
adding  link  to  link  in  this  manner,  any  re- 
quired length  may  be  produced.  The  links 
may  also  be  rivetted  instead  of  being  soldered 
or  bound  round  with  wire.  The  patentee  also 
constructs  chains  by  making  the  links  of  a 
series  of  flat  pieces  suitably  shaped,  which  he 
connects  together  according  to  any  required 
thickness  or  strength  of  chain  by  rivets  or  by 
soldering.  Links  of  layers  well  rivetted,  com- 
bined with  the  flattened  form  of  Price’s  chain, 
ought  to  make  a cable  of  great  strength, 
compared  with  any  other,  weight  for  weight  of 
metal. 

Harwich  Pier. — The  driving  of  the  first 
pile  of  a new  pier  at  Harwich  took  place  on 
2nd  inst.  The  pier  will  be  336  feet  in  length 
by  22  in  width,  on  a platform  level,  with  an 
arm  extending  eastward  220  feet.  It  will  be 
constructed  of  timber,  at  an  estimated  expense 
of  12,700/.,  and,  according  to  the  contract, 
will  be  completed  and  ready  for  opening  on 
31st  August.  The  site  is  at  the  north-west 
part  of  the  town,  called  Angel  Quay.  The 
work  is  projected  under  the  Harwich  Improve- 
ment Act.  Mr.  P.  Bruff  is  the  engineer;  Mr. 

E.  Smith  the  contractor;  Mr.  Scott  the  super- 
intending engineer.  The  Dutch  Government 
has  granted  a concession  for  the  laying  down 
of  the  electric  telegraph  from  the  Hague  to 
Harwich,  and  the  railway  is  on  the  point  of 
being  completed  from  London  to  Harwich, 
which  will  thus  become  an  important  medium  of 
traffic  between  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  metropolis.  Three  thousand  poor 
people  were  feasted  on  the  occasion  of  driving 
the  first  pile  of  the  new  pier.  A political  bias 
and  colouring,  it  is  said,  has  unwisely  been 
given  to  the  proceedings. 

Metropolitan  Sanitary  Association. 
— The  second  anniversary  dinner  was  held  on 
the  4th  at  the  London  Tavern,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman,  in 
giving  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The  Metro- 
politan Sanitary  Association,”  said,  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  some  years  past  of  talking 
so  much  about  sanitary  reform,  that  the  public 
had  heard  so  much  in  reference  to  the  matter, 
that  they  began  to  think  every  thing  had  been 
done;  but  they  had  met  that  day  to  say  that 
little  after  all  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
sanitary  reform,  more  especially  in  this  great 
metropolis.  Lord  Shaftesbury  spoke.  Mr. 
Brassey  proposed,  “The  Sanitary  Reformers 
of  the  House  of  Commons,”  to  which  Vis- 
count Ebrington  responded.  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  proposed,  “The  Literary  Sup- 
porters of  Sanitary  Reform,”  to  which  Mr. 

F.  O.  Ward  replied.  The  honorary  secretaries 
of  this  institution  deserve  great  credit  for  the 
perseverance  and  determination  with  which,  in 
the  face  at  one  time  of  financial  difficulties, 
they  have  prosecuted  its  objects,  and  main- 
tained its  efficiency. 

Leaf  Iron  and  Iron  Books. — At  the 
Renard  Works  in  Prussia,  sheet-iron  so  thin 
is  manufactured,  that  it  can  be  used  for  paper. 
A bookbinder  of  Breslau  has  made  an  album 
of  it,  the  pages  of  which  turn  as  flexibly  as  the 
finest  fabric  of  linen  rags.  It  is  suggested 
that  perhaps  books  may  hereafter  be  printed 
for  the  tropics  on  these  metallic  leaves,  and 
defy  the  destructive  power  of  ants  of  any 
strength  of  forceps.  Invent  a white  ink,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Of  the  finest  sort  the  ma- 
chinery rolls  7,040  square  feet  of  leaf  iron  from 
1 cwt.  of  metal. 
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The  New  Powder  Magazines  at 
Liverpool. — Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  commencing  the  erection  of  the  store- 
keeper’s, assistant-keeper’s,  and  workmens 
houses,  on  a plot  of  land  at  Brombrough. 
The  land  purchased  comprises  about  two 
acres ; and  the  buildings,  designed  by  Messrs. 
Walter  and  T.  S.  Scott,  of  Liverpool  and 
Birkenhead,  architects,  and,  for  the  present, 
about  ten  in  number,  will  cost  about  2,500/. 
The  powder-vessels,  of  which  there  will  be 
three,  are  to  be  moored  between  Brombrough 
Pool  and  Eastham,  about  a mile,  or  rather 
more,  from  the  shore,  a position  said  to  satisfy 
the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  Two  of 
the  floating  magazines  will  cost  21,000/. ; and 
they  are  now  nearly  ready  for  launching,  one 
from  the  yard  of  Messrs.  Clarke,  and  the  other 
from  that  of  Mr.  Roydon.  No  iron  whatever 
is  used  in  their  construction,  all  being  wood 
and  copper.  Two  syphons,  one  foot  each  in 
diameter,  are  to  be  introduced  into  every 
vessel,  so  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  water 
can  be  poured  in  immediately  in  case  of  need. 
No  fires  are  to  be  allowed  on  board.  Light- 
ning conductors  are  to  be  fitted  up  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris.  The  quan- 
tity of  powder  to  be  stored  is  to  be  increased 
from  10,000  to  15,000  barrels.  These  maga- 
zines ought  surely  to  have  been  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  than  a single  mile  from  the 
shore  and  town  of  Liverpool. 

The  Oxford  Baths  and  Washhouses. 
— A serious  accident,  attended  with  fatal  con- 
sequences, occurred  at  these  baths  on  Monday 
last,  the  first  day  they  v/ere  opened  to  the 
public.  From  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
inquest  (which  is,  however,  adjourned),  it  ap- 
pears the  accident  arose  from  the  hot-water 
tank  bursting,  from  the  want  of  a sufficiency 
of  water  in  it,  steam  being  generated  faster 
than  the  condensing  pipe  could  carry  it  off; 
causing  a tall  brick  chimney  connected  with 
the  apparatus  to  fall  with  a fearful  crash, 
killing  two  persons,  and  severely  injuring 
four  or  five  others.  The  baths  have  just  been 
completed  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bull,  a local 
architect,  and  engineer  to  the  Oxford  Water- 
works, at  a cost  of  2,765/.  towards  which  Mr. 
P.  B.  Duncan,  Fellow  of  New  College,  muni- 
ficently contributed  1,000/. : the  site,  in  Castle- 
street,  was  given  by  the  corporation. 

New  Smoke-Consuming  Apparatus. — 
An  apparatus,  according  to  a Glasgow  paper, 
has  been  originated  by  Mr.  Aitken,  of  Murdoch 
and  Aitken,  Hill-street  East,  of  that  city,  the 
advantages  of  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to 
avail  himself  of  without  payment  of  fees  for 
patent  or  “lordship.”  The  flames  from  three 
furnaces  meet  in  a central  space  or  oven.  The 
furnaces  being  fired  in  succession,  at  intervals 
of  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  two  of  them  are 
generally  in  a white  flame,  and  on  meeting  the 
smoke  from  the  third  furnace  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  newly  kindled)  in  this  oven  be- 
tween the  boilers,  it  is  immediately  consumed 
before  it  can  enter  the  flue  of  the  larger  boiler. 
The  advantages  of  this  apparatus,  in  addition 
to  the  great  feature  of  the  consumption  of 
smoke,  are  described  to  be  a considerable 
saving  of  fuel,  a saving  of  the  tear  and  wear  of 
the  principal  boiler,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  applied  to  boilers  at  present  in  opera- 
tion, at  a moderate  expense,  and  in  a very 
short  time. 

Road-makers’  Estimates. — Annexed  I 
forward  you  a list  of  tenders  received  for  form- 
ing a road,  &c.  upon  the  “ New  Moston 
Estate,”  the  property  of  the  “ Manchester 
Bridgewater  Freehold  Land  Society,”  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  Surveyor. — X.  X. 


Hollinhead 

£2,258 

0 

0 

Jones  

1,800 

0 

0 

King 

1,700 

0 

0 

Mollineux  

. 1,667 

15 

9 

Knight 

. 1,572 

16 

9 

Wright 

. 1,566 

0 

0 

Coldwell 

. 1,560 

0 

0 

Dunkerby  

. 1,550 

0 

0 

Collinge  

. 1,455 

0 

0 

Barber  and  Worthington 

. 1,390 

0 

0 

Higginbotham 

. 1,348 

8 

0 

Thorpe 

. 1,201 

0 

0 

Worsley  

. 1,120 

0 

0 

Barnes  (accepted) 

. 1,010 

0 

0 
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Electro  - telegraphic  Progress. — A 
submarine  line  has  been  laid  down  from  Holy- 
head  to  Howth,  with  continuation  in  progress 
to  Dublin.  This  line  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  a sudden  thought,  as  rapidly  executed,  and 
quite  unconnected  with  those  projects  which 
have  been  making  comparatively  slow  progress 
for  the  last  six  to  twelve  months.  Messrs. 
Newall,  of  Gateshead,  gave  an  order  for  eighty 
miles  of  wire  to  be  covered  with  gutta-percha 
in  a fortnight,  by  the  Gutta-percha  Company, 
and  the  thing  was  done.  The  cable,  however, 
was  then  covered  with  galvanized  iron  wire  at 
Gateshead,  and  sent  on  trucks  in  one  con- 
tinuous line  to  Maryport,  whence  it  was  shipped 
to  Holyhead,  and  thence  laid  down,  the  whole 
work,  it  appears,  being  done  in  about  three 
weeks.  Three  other  Irish  submarine  lines,  it 
is  said,  are  to  follow.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  precipitancy  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  avoided,  care  and  outlay  in  the  first  instance 
being  always  cheapest  in  the  end. 

Competition,  Manchester.  — Twelve 
designs  were  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
new  Congregational  Church,  Bury  New-road, 
from  which  the  committee  have  selected  the 
design  of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Murray,  and  Mr. 
Raffles  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  and  have  awarded 
the  second  premium  to  Mr.  Moffat  Smith,  of 
Manchester. 

The  Marble  Arch. — It  appears  that 
11,000/.  were  voted  as  applicable  to  the  re- 
moval and  rebuilding  of  the  marble  arch.  The 
amount  of  estimate  was  4,339/.  18s.  4d.  The 
sum  expended  in  taking  down  the  arch  was 
626/.  16s.,  and  with  other  expenses  amounted 
to  3,584/.  10s.  5d.,  leaving  6,660 /.  Is.  8d.  out 
of  the  vote  as  applicable  to  the  improvement  of 
the  area  in  St.  James’s  Park,  in  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace. 

Gas  from  Wood. — In  experiments  made 
some  time  ago,  it  was  said  that  a considerable 
quantity  of  illuminating  gas  could  be  obtained 
from  two  ounces  of  wood.  The  process  on  a 
large  scale  is  now,  it  seems,  in  operation  at 
Basel,  and  about  to  be  introduced  at  Zurich, 
Stockholm,  and  Drontheim.  It  is  said  to  be 
far  less  expensive  than  the  manufacture  from 
coal,  and  to  furnish  a gas  free  from  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  besides  several  useful  by-products, 
such  as  charcoal,  wood  tar,  and  vinegar. 


TENDERS 

For  building  ten  fourth-rate  dwelling-bonsea,  fonr  with 
shops,  at  Bromley,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  P.  Pritchard;  Mr. 
Wm.  Jlumber,  surveyor.  Quantities  furnislied. 

Walker  and  Sopor  £2,156  0 0 

Reader 2,441  15  0 

Flack  and  Son  2,300  0 0 

Cooper 2,270  0 0 

Wicks 2,257  0 0 

Watts 2,167  0 0 


For  the  new  St.  Mark’s  Hospital,  for  fistula  and  othe 
diseases,  to  be  erected  in  the  City-road;  Mr.  J.  Wallen 
architect. 

Cubitt  £8,3S0  0 0 

Laurence  aud  Sons 8,142  0 0 

Ashby  and  Sons  8,140  0 0 

T.  and  W.  Piper  7,987  0 0 

Gritn9dcll  7,777  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J.  M.”  Lancashire  (there  can  be  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  our  correspondent’s  christening  his  daughter 
“ Sorillah,”  if  he  desire  to  do  so.  So  far  as.  we  are  con- 
cerned we  can  but  consider  it  a compliment.  The  young 
hristian  who  bears  it  will  at  all  events  stand  alone), 
G.  R„”  “ G.  W.,"  “ L.  V.,’’  “W.  S.,”  “J.  J.,”  “0. 
H.  S.”  (thanks),  “C.  C.  N.”  (ditto),  “ W.  C.  T.”  (ditto), 
“T.  S.”  (ditto),  “E.  T.”  (would  be  ineffectual),  “A.  A.," 
“E.  W.  E.”  (thanks),  “ A Neighbour,”  “ S.  H.,"“A. 
B.”  (declined  with  thanks),  “Dr.  L.,”  “R.  W.,"  “J. 
B."  Notts,  (such  reports  are  usually  too  local  in  interest), 
"J.  J.  L.”  (it  has  been  mentioned  once),  “T.  W.  G.,” 
Burton  Crescent”  (St.  George’s  R.  C.  Cathedral  is 
chiefly  of  Bath  stone;  Lincoln’s-inn  Hall,  magnesian 
limestone.  Caen  stone  is  an  oolite),  “J.N.  W.,"  “W. 
H.,”  “ Ignoramus"  (a  letter  to  similar  effect  was  in  type 
before  our  correspondent’s  arrived),  “ Aldn.  M.,”  “ Mons. 
G.,”  “H.  C.,"  “O.  J.,”  “ J.K.  W."  (we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  the  drawings:  tracings  will  suffice),  “ B.  B.>” 
“ Thalma,”  “ R.  B.,"  “ W.  H.,”  “ J.  J.” 

“ Book*  and  Addre»»e»," — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  ar/rer/isemen 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  th 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  uddre9se 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

rpiIE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

Jl  liming  taken  Premises  well  situated  mid  adapted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  os  Publishers, 
they  can  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION.— 
ILL  W.  TITE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  President. 

A PUBT.IC  DTNNER.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above  Insti- 
tution, will  lie  held  ou  THURSDAY,  JUNE  17th,  at  the  FREE- 
MASONS’ TAVERN,  Great  Queen-street,  Lincolu's-inu-tields. 
The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROBERT  GROSVENOR  iu  the  Chair. 


HONORARY  STEWARDS. 


Sir  John  Vil  tiers  Shelley,  bart 
Sidney  Smirkc.  esq. 

C.  H.  Smith,  esq. 

Thos.  Waklcy,  esq.  M.P. 

Riohd.  Wesimaeott.  esq.  R.A., 
F.R.S. 


James  Chadwick,  esq. 

W.  Cubitt.  esq.  M.P.  Alderman 
Sir  J.  Duke,  bart.  M.P.  Alderman 
Gen.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  M.P. 

J.  A.  Fabricotti,esq. 

J olin  Foot.  esq. 

W.  Freeman,  esq.  Treasurer 
Geo.  Godwin,  esq.  F.R.S. 

ACTING  STEWARDS. 

JohnCarlile  I Wm.  Eosterbrook  I Wm.  Leaoh 

JohnCrokcr  W.  J.  Gilbert  0.  Sainom 

William  Dix  | Wm.  llannam  | Q.  E.  Thompson. 

Dinner  on  Table  at  Six  o’clock.  Tickets.  213.  aud  5a  each. 
Ladies’ Tickets  to  the  Gallery,  including  refre-hmeuts.  3s.  each, 
which  may  be  obtained  of  the  Stewards  and  Committee  ; of  the 
Secretary,  at  his  residence ; and  at  the  Bar  of  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.'  JOSEPH  T.  WHITEHEAD,  Secretary. 

Tohnson-street,  Holywell-strcet,  Westminster. 


For  War  Chandlers’  Hall;  Mr.  Charles  Fowler, 
architect. 


Brass  and  Son  

Tho9.  and  Wm.  Piper 

4,128 

Wm.  Cubitt  and  Co 

3,988 

Henry  Lee  and  8ons  

3,865 

Lawrence  and  Sons 

3,840 

Jay  (accepted) 

0 0 
0 0 


For  erection  of  eight  pairs  cottages,  at  Stratford  ; Mr 
Lambert,  architect. 


Keen 

Kivett  — 

4,320 

Perry  - 

3,976 

Hoskins  

3,000 

THE  OPERATIVE  MASONS’  BENEFIT 

JL  SOCIETY,  held  at  “ The  George," Gre.it  Chapel-street,  Soho. 
Instituted.  lsio  ; Enrolled,  10  Geo. -1,  c.  56. -The  FoRT  Y-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY  of  the  above  Society  will  be  celebruted  on 


Messrs.  G.  Baker  and  f _ 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co. 
Messrs.  T.  aud  VV.  riper 
Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Freeman 
Messrs.  Smi'h  and  Applet  ord 
Mr.  T.  Grisscll,  esq. 

Mr.  T.  Jackson 
Mr.  W.  Clark 
Mr.  J.  Foot 
Mr.  P.  Nowel 


tONORABV  SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  C.  Todd 
Mr.  J.  Rogerson 
Mr.  E.  Farrow 
Mr.  Bcvers 
Mr.  Booth 
Mr.  Robson 
Mr.  Tuckwell 
Mr.  Fluester 
Mr.  Lander 
Mr.  Rutherford. 


STEWARDS. 

Joseph  John  Smith  I Robert  Hassell 
J oseph  Kay  | Georgo  Bcadsworih 

John  Tarran. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  of  Mr.  JOSEPH  JOHN  SMITH,  Sea 
Steward,  27,  Sloane-strcet,  Kn'ghtsbridgc. 

WM.  F.  TARRAN,  Secretary. 


TO  ZINC  MANUFACTURERS,  &c.— 

JL  Any  party  desirous  of  JOINING  iu  CARRYING  OUT 
an  INVENTION  (by  a professional  maul  in  the  above  branch, 
chiefly  in  connection  with  the  buildiug  trade,  which  will 
be  certain  to  come  into  general  use,  and  realize  a good  profit, 
may  have  further  particulars  on  application,  by  letter  in  the  first 
instance,  with  real  name  and  address,  to  “Zinc,”  Office  of  “ The 
Builder.”  York-strect,  Covent-garden.  


LTOUSE  DECORATOR,  &c. — WANTED,  a 

JL  JL  respectable  Youth  as  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  above.— 
Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  J.  WILLSON,  House  Decorator,  High- 
Btreet,  Kmgsland. 


A PPRENTICE,  Out-door,  in  LITHOGRAPHY. 

D.  A premium  required.  Specimens  of  ability  in  mapping, 
mechanical  drawing, or  writing,  to  bo  sent  to  JOHN  LANE,  118, 
Chancery-laue.— An  Apprentice  also  Wanted  to  the  Printing. 


For  sundry  alterations  to  warehouses  at  Messrs.  NeviU's 
Gresham-9treet  West;  Mr.  W.  E.  Williams,  architect. 

Lindsay  £1,718  0 0 

Richelieu  and  Niblow 1,475  0 0 

Norris 1,454  0 0 

J.  J.  Coleman  1,460  0 0 

Carter  and  Ellis  1,391  0 0 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 
THE  Friends  of  a Young  Man  are  desirous  to 
J-  place  him  in  an  office  for  a short  term,  where  he  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of  liis  profes- 
sion.—Address  A.  B.  Post-office,  Witney,  Oxon. 


WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  in  the  City,  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL,  for  a term 
of  three  or fi.e  years.  A moderate  premium  required.— Apply  by 
letter  to  A.  B.  care  of  Messrs.  Williams  aud  Son,  25,  Walbrook, 
City. 


TO  WOOD  CARVERS  AND  MOULD  CUTTERS. 

\VANTED'  t0  turn  OVER,  as  IN-DOOR 

' ' APPRENTICE,  a Youth,  who  has  served  one  year  to  the 
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TO  BUILDERS'  CLERKS. 

A CLERK  is  WANTED  by  a BUILDER  in 

il  consideraolc  practice  in  Birmingham.  None  need  apply 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  duties  of  a builder's  office,  viz. 
measuring  work,  abstracting  account-,  talcing  out  quantities,  Ac. 
—Applications,  elntiug  last  employer  and  salary  expected,  to  be 
addressed, Herald  Office,  Birmingham. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. Ac. 

f’FHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
A ENGAGEMENT;  he  is  well  acquainted  with  Gothic  and 
Italiau  architecture,  prep. ring  finished,  detail,  aud  working 
drawings,  drawing  up  specifications,  Ac.  and  usual  routine  of  busi- 
ness.—Address,  M.  N.  18,  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  is 

■IX.  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  He  understands 
perspective,  both  interior  and  exterior,  getting  out  working  and 
finished  drawings.  Six  Terms  60 1.  per  annum.— Address,  H.  J. 
office  of”  The  Builder,”  1,  York  street,  Covent  Garden. 

To  BUILDUPS*  CLERKS. 

XU  ANTED,  in  the  Country,  about  24  miles 

V V from  London,  a PERSON  in  the  above  capacity. — Address, 
to  F.  M.  Post-office,  Dorking,  stating  age  and  terms.  P.S.— A 

TO  MEASURING  CLERKS. 

XU ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a Person  who 

VV  has  had  considerable  expericnce.in  measuring  and  estimating. 
—Address,  by  letter,  stating  full  particulars  and  age,  to  A.  B. 
Mr.  Arnold's,  bookseller,  Ac.  -15.  Marchmont-street. 

A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all 

A the  branches  of  budding,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. He  c in  make  out  working  drawings,  Ac  Unexception- 
able reference  from  his  late  engagement.— Address  D.  V.  B.  6,  Little 
SL  James-street,  Pall-mall. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  IRON  FOUNDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  MAN,  aged  32  years,  well 

IX.  versed  iu  accounts,  men's  time,  abstracting,  prime  cost,  Ac. 
wi gifts  a RE-ENGAGeMENT  as  CLERK  or  COLLECTOR, 
having  had  many  years' experience  in  the  above.— Address.  A.  B. 

1 . Southampton-street,  Reading,  Berks.  References  of  the  highest 
order. 

WANTED,  by  an  Architect,  who  has  a large  and 

VV  iucp  asine  practice  in  one  of  the  principal  Midland  County 
towns,  a GENT  DEM  AN,  qualifi'-d  in  every  respeet  to  undertake 
the  MANAGEMENT  of  Ins  OFFICE.  The  engagement  to  be  a 
permanency  sliou ' d it  prove  satisfactory.— Address,  stating  all  par- 
ticulars, to  A.  Y.  Z.  Post-offiee.  Gloucester. 

'WANTED,  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS  imme- 

V T dintelj,  to  superintend  the  ERECTION  of  some  WARE- 
HOUSES in  the  City.  It  is  necessary  that  any  party  applying 
should  have  previously  held  a similar  siluation,  and  be  able  to 
make  out  work'ng  drawings.— Reply  by  letters  only,  with  copies  t f 
testimonials,  to  H.  F.  1:17,  Regent-street. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

XU  ANTED,  an  active  experienced  SHOP  FORE- 

VV  MAN,  Thirty  Miles  in  the  Country,  where  about  Twenty 
Men  arc  regularly  employed.  Also,  for  about  Four  Months,  an 
active  Man  to  take  the  Management  of  a Building  about  Twenty- 
Miles  from  Town.  Testimonials  us  to  character  and  ability  will 
be  required. — Addre-s,  post-paid,  to  Mr.  BAXENDELL,  12,  Gros- 
venor-strect,  Cainberwell-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A FULLY  - QUALIFIED  ASSISTANT  is 

1\.  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  of  a permanent  character 
in  the  Office  of  a London  Architect.  Me  has  been  accustomed  to 
prepare  finished,  detail,  and  working  drawings,  perspective  views, 
specifications,  taking  quantities,  Ac.  A>'.  Terms  moderate.  Refer- 
ences unexceptionable.— Address,  D.  U.  0.  Cresswell's  Library,  131, 
Crawford-street.  Marylebone. 

TO  CARVERS  AND  GUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wants  a SITUATION  as 

xi.  GILDER.  Country  preferred.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  8,  Mon- 
mouth-court, Pall-mall  East. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  27,  is  in  WANT  of  a 

ll.  SITUATION  ns  TIME-KEEPER,  CLERK,  or  in  any 
capacity  in  which  manual  labour  is  not  required,  as  hy  au  accident 
he  is  precluded  from  following  his  own  branch  of  the  building 
business.  Unexceptionable  testimonials  and  references  as  to 
character,  Ac.  A permauent  situation  being  desirable,  salary  is 
not  the  chief  object.  — Address,  R.  N.  N.  4,  Queen's-crcscent. 
Ferdiuand-strect,  Hampstead  roud. 

TO  ENGINEERS  AND  BOOKKEEPERS. 

WANTED,  an  ENGINEER  or  MEASURER, 

V V well  versed  in  laying  out  and  measuring  up  railway  works 
Also,  a CASH  IKK  or  Ut'iohK  KKi'Elt,  win,  i,  eil.ete.u  in  keepiug 
contractors’  accounts.  No  parties  need  apply  who  have  not  been 
for  three  vears  at  least  in  the  employ  of  some  respectable  contrac- 
tor. Applicants  to  state  their  age  aud  the  salary  last  obtained. 
Copies  only  of  testimonials  should  he  sent,  aud  the  undersigned 
will  not  engage  to  reply  to  all  or  any  applw  utiou. — Address  \Y.  X.  D. 
Cardiff  Guardian  Office.  Cardiff — June  2, 1852. 

GUILDER’S  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER.— 

I ) A thorough  practical  Sian,  of  considerable  experience, 
having  had  the  conducting  of  a large  business  for  many  years,  is 
open  to  a HE -ENGAGEMENT ; is  used  to  measuring  up 
large  jobs,  taking  out  quantities,  meeting  Surveyors,  Ac.— Address, 
(i.  S.  Brett’s  Newspaper-office,  1,  Rydun-street,  New  North-road, 
Islington. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a Situation 
VV  as  JUNIOR  CLERK  in  an  Architect  and  Surveyor’s 
Office.— Address  W.  7,  Dnlston-terraee  East,  Dalston. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

XU  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  17,  a Situation 
V V ns  au  APPRENTICE  with  a BUILDER,  who  will  receive 
him  into  his  hou-e  A moderate  premium  will  be  paid.— Apply  to 
Messrs.  CROSS  and  >ON,  Wisbeaoh. 

n REAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY.  — CHEAP 

YX  EXCURSION  TRAINS  to  VISIT  BATH  and  CLIFTON. 
Excursion  Trains  will  leave  Paddington  for  Bath  and  Bristol,  on 
SUNDAYS,  the  13th  and  20th  JUNE,  at  7'4j  a.m.  rcturuing  in  the 
eveniig  of  each  day  at  6 30  p.tn.  from  Bri-tol,  and  7 p.m.  trom 
Bath.  Fares  there  and  hack— to  Bath,  93.  and  5s.  ; to  Bristol,  108 
and  6s.  Tickets  only  available  for  the  Excursion  Train,  and  on 
the  .lav  on  which  they  are  issued.  Passengers  having  luggage  will 
only  bo  conveyed  at  the  ordinay  fares.  Tickets  may  lie  previou-ly 
purchased  at  the  Paddington  station  ; 27,  King-street,  Cheapside  ; 
or  269,  Strand. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 
XU  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  thoroughly  conver- 
V V sant  with  the  routine  of  an  Architect’s  or  Engineer’s  Office, 
a SITUATION  as  ASsLSTANT  or  Dl< AUGIITS u AN.  The 
advertiser  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  Gothic  aud 
Italian  architecture,  the  principles  of  perspective,  Ae.  Ac.  A 
moderate  salary  would  he  accepted. — Address  A.  11.  care  of  W.  G. 
Hipltius,  esq.  45,  John-street,  Holland-street,  Blackfriars-road, 

TO  BUILDKHS  AND  SMITHS,  Ac. 

XU  ANTED,  by  a Middle-aged  Man,  a Situation 
VV  ius  FOREMAN  of  SMITHS,  or  Superintendent  of  Out- 
door Work  : having  a perfect  knowlcd.-e  of  the  whole  of  the 
branches  of  the  trade,  combined  with  hot-water  apparatus  nnd 
gas  fitting,  and  ha\  iug  just  left  a situation  which  he  has  filled  for 
the  last  eight  years.- Address  to  A.  B.No.  4,  York-place,  Vauxhall- 
road,  Pimlico. 

OLD  MANSIONS  and  BUILDINGS  of  every 

\J  description  PURCHASED  to  pull  down,  for  immediate 
cash.— Mr.  C.  F.  SMYRK  (late  of  Kenuington  Lane)  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is,  at  all  times,  a purchaser  of  property  of  the  above 
description  to  anv  amount,  no  objection  to  di.-tance,  if  convenient 
to  the  rail  or  water  carriage,  provided  the  purchase  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude.— Apply  to  Mr.  0.  F.  SMYRK,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer, 
Mina  Road,  Old  Kent  Road. 

QANDS  and  EMERY,  ROBERT  - STREET 

O BEDFORD  ROW. 


Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  Work  sup- 
plied on  the  Lowest  possible 
Scale  of  Prices.  Wainscot 
and  Mahogany  Work  done 
in  the  best  manner,  and 
French  polished ; Shop  and 
Office  Fittings  on  the  short- 
est notice;  Glazed  and  Po- 
lished Goods  securely  Packed 
for  the  Country. 


IP- 


□ 


I 


late  THOMAS  WARD,  SASH  and  SHOP 

FRONT  MANUFACTURER  and  JOINER  to  the 

TRADE,  198,  Upper 

i'~"  i*  WhitecrorB  Street, 

" | St.  Luke's, 

I I Established  lfc39t 


Upwards  of  300  good 
seasoned  doors  in 

Workmanship  and 
Materials  of  the  best 

Estimates  given  fbr 
every  description  of 
work. 

By  enclosing  a 

f-osrage  stamp  a full 
bt  of  Prices  will  be 
- returned. 


1 

IK 
1 'Jib 

WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

V * W indow  Blind  Manufacturers,  31.3.  t >xford-street,  adjoining 
Hanovcr-square.  and  3,  Queen-street.  Cheapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLIN DS,  which  they  can 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner Venetian  blinds, 
per  square  foot,  8d.  ; best  hollaud  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d.  ; best  ditto 
on  spring  rollers,  Sd. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  tod.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  8d.  : outside  blinds  or 
striped  cloth  in  cases.  Is.  Dd.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety. 
Engravin  rs,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade, 
forwarded  on  application, post  free. 


THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY  beg  to  remind 

L their  friends  and  the  public,  that  they  have  continually  on 
hand  a perfectly  seasoned  stock  of 

PARQUET  FLOORS  and  BORDERS, 
in  nil  designs, ‘including  the  “ Grate,'’  “Stars,”  “Cross,"  “Dia- 
mond," “ Grecians,"  “ Facet,”  " Zigzag,”  and  innumerable  others. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  dust  arising  from  the  permanent  use 
of  carpets  is  tolally  obviated  in  PARQUET  FLOORS,  which, 
from  the  E DEG  A NCE.  CLEANLINESS,  and  DU  HA  111  DITV.  are 
unequalled  nsa  decoration  to  the  interiors  of  public  buildings  of  all 
classes,  private  mansions,  villas,  Ac. 

Pattern  Sheets,  and  sketches  of  any  of  the  above  designs,  will  be 
forwarded  (with  estimates),  on  application  to 

THE  LONDON  PARQUETRY,  8,  Whitefriars-street,  City. 


PALMER’S  PATENTED  PROCESS  for 

L reducing  or  enlarging  Paintings,  Prints,  Sculp. ure,  Da- 
guerreotypes on  Glass,  Microscopic  Objects,  copying  Landscapes, 
Buildings,  Portraiture,  Ac.  Ac.  and  printing  the  same  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  facility,  cither  hy  the  artist  or  amateur.— 
W.  ELLIuTT  and  SONS,  56,  Strand  Loudon,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
apparatus,  which  may  be  seen  daily  from  twelve  to  two. 


The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.  is  requested  to  the  following  important  letter 


From  the  Rev.  DANIEL  C.  DELAFOSSE, 


SHERE  RECTORY,  NEAR  GUILDFORD. 

“ May  11th,  1852. 

“ Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  communication  relative  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing 
laid  down  in  one  of  my  wells,  I have  to  state  that  as  yet  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  applied,  and  has  proved  far  more  durable  than  the  leaden  pipes  which 
were  hitherto  used. 

“The  fact  is,  my  spring  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which  corrodes  the  lead, 
and  causes  holes  in  the  pipes,  so  that  the  air  getting  in,  prevents  the  pumps  from  acting 
properly.  The  only  inconvenience  that  I experienced  from  the  use  of  the  Gutta  Percha 
Tubing  was,  that  it  gave,  for  a week  or  so,  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water  ; but  after 
this  brief  space  had  elapsed,  the  water  passing  through  the  tubes  was  as  clear  and  tasteless 
as  that  which  had  hitherto  been  raised  through  the  leaden  pipes.  A year,  I think,  has 
nearly  elapsed  since  I tried  your  pipes  for  the  first  time,  and  as  no  damage  has  hitherto 
occurred  to  the  one  now  in  use  during  that  period,  I have  reason  to  hope  that  the  evil 
of  the  leaden  pipes  will  be  permanently  cured  ; or  at  least  that  it  will  take  a far  longer 
time  to  injure  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  than  I have  found  to  be  the  case  as  regards  the 
lead.  “ Yours,  &c.  “ D.  C.  DELAFOSSE. 

“ To  the  Gutta  Percha  Company.” 


N.B. — The  Company's  Illustrated  Circulars , containing  Instructions  to  Plumbers  for  joining  tubes,  lining  tanks,  $c.  will 
be  forwarded  ( post-free ) on  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES,  18,  WIARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD,  LONDON. 
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THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

JL  Wouldliam-on-the-Medwoy.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfc, 
viz.  Canal-road.  Kingsland-road  ^Queen's  Wharf  Great  Cambridge- 
street.  II  aggers  tone  ; or  King’s  Wharf.  New  Wharf- road.  Battle- 
bridge.  N.B.  Laths,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plaster,  Hair,  Welch 
Goods,  Ac.  Ac  Ac. 

PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

JL  WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 

INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital.  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  Important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  oiler  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
everv  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  be 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Hailway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks, 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement, from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  nnd  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  ns 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  he  pointed  or  papered  in  n few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  nnd  everv  information  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PM  I LIP  HARE  nnd  Co.  at-  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Steel-yard,  'Upper  Thames-stree'.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 

P REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

IjT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers.  Archi- 
tects, nnd  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  ana  LIAS 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIORS’,  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

n REY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  BROTHERS, 

VJT  Merstham  Lime  Works,  near  Rcigate.  beg  to  offer  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 

Grey-Stone  Lime 6s.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  23  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure 4s.  fid.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
nil  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
and  delivered  to  nil  parts. 

l’rices  for  Cash  on  delivery 7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 6s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles:  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard;  Is.  per  yard  off.ifpaid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  best.— Address,  Merstham,  near  Rcigate,  Croydon  ; or  Youl's- 
place.  Old  Kent-road. 

TO  BUILDERS.  MASONS,  AND  OTHERS. 
"DUILDERS,  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 
they  can  now  be  supplied  with  YORK  BLOCK.  SAWN 
STEPS,  SLABS,  Ac.  at  unprecedented  prices,  from  the  Caen 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

])  ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  fumisned  on  application. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A LL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

il-  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  nnd 
SON,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-street.  Drury-lnne.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  f'apitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Cliimney 
Slia'ts. 

1JARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
1-  PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  D AYS.-CHARLES  FRANCIS  aud 
SONS,  Potentees,  Nine  Elms,  London, 

MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

ill  BASIN.- MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement. 
Plaster.  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers. 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tu'pnul- 
ineslcton  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain  Pipes.  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 

f'EORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC,  Ac. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  nnd  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs.  Hair,  Whiting,  Ac. 

p O M A N and  OTHER  CEMENTS, 
XI/  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD.  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Omen's,  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses,  Ac. 

Manufactory.  Mill  Wall,  Poplar ; Depflts,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  l’adaington-hasin. 

pORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  he  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT’S- 
PARK-BASIN. 

A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

XA.  esteemed  in  Loudon,  for  pla'toring  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
J"HN  BAZLEY  WHITE  aud  SONS,  Millbank -street,  West- 
minster; and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

rro  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHEAP,  about  1,000 

X tons  of  New  Bromley  Fall  and  other  STONE,  in  random 
sizes ; also  a few  thousand  feet  of  coping,  1 ft.  6 in.  by  6 in.  The 
above  (or  any  portion  of  it)  con  be  shipped  in  cargoes  atid  delivered 
in  the  river,  or  any  port  coastwise  with  immediate  despatch.— For 
price  and  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Mr. 
MORTIMER,  26,  Saint  Thomas’s  street,  Borough,  London. 

TZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

IV  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses— These  well  known 
bard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  he  painted  upon  witiiin  a few 
davs.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
Millbank-slreet,  Westminster. 

T30X  WEATHER  STONE,  of  best  quality, 

XJ  SCALLETT  BLOCK,  Ac.  Ac.  supplied  direct  from  the 
Quarries  bv  ROBERT  STRONG.  Quarry  Proprietor  aud  Stone 
Merchant.  Box.  Wilts.  The  grent~durability  of  the  Box  Ground 
Stone,  withstanding  the  most  intense  frost, renders  it  a desirable 
stone  for  all  external  building  purposes  Orders  to  any  extent 
immediately  attended  to.  DepOt,  Box  Station,  Great  Western 
Railway,  where  an  extensive  stock  is  always  kept.  Every  descrip- 
tion of  StoneWork,  both  plain  and  ornamental,  prepared  ready 
for  fixing.  Ashlar.  Rantrcwork,  Walling  Stones,  alwavs  on  sale. 

VASES  IN  ELEGANT  VARIETY,  URNS,  FOUNTAINS. 

CHIMNEY  PIECES,  Ac.  Ac.  always  on  sole. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

JL  the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
m ir.ar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
so  ud  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbauk-street,  Westminster,  and  Scelstreet, 
Liverpool. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

JL  Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD  - CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  Ac. 

ASPINALL,  Stone  Merchant,  Mason,  and 

• Pavior,  North  Western  Wharf,  Hampstcad-road  bridge, 
Camden  Town,  begs  most  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of 
builders,  masous,  Ac.  to  his  LIST  of  PRICES  for  STONE,  deli- 
vered two  miles,  in  quantities  not  less  than  one  ton.  as  follows, 
viz. Portland  Block  (West  Cliff).  2s.  3d.  per  cubic  foot;  II  ore 
Hill,  H. lid.  ditto;  Caen  ditto,  la 5d.  ditto  ; Inch  Hare  Hill  Slab, 
37s  6d.  per  ino  feet ; Robin  Hood,  40s.  ditto  ; Self-faced  York.  3<>s. 
ditto;  York  Sinks,  Is.  lod.  per  foot;  Tooled  York  Steps,  12  by  e la  5d. 
per  foot  ; 12  in.  or  13  in.  by  2 in.  Quarry-worked  Coping,  8}d.  per 
foot ; 12  or  13  by  3 in.  paralleled,  or  3 by  2J  Quarry-worked  ditto, 
10J  per  foot.  Park  Spring.  Robin  Hood,  aud  Hare  Hill  Landings 
nnd  Slabs  ; Tooled  nnd  Self-faced  York  Landings  to  all  dimensions ; 
Tooled  and  Self  faced  York  Paving  any  thickness;  Portland  and 
other  Ledgers.  Landings,  Steps,  Sills,  and  Head  Stones  cut  to 
order  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  at  prices  that  defy  competition,— 
a full  list  of  which  will  be  forwarded  post-free  on  application.— 
N.B.  The  above  wharf  being  situated  not  more  than  inn  yards 
from  the  North-Western  Goods  Station  at  Camden  Town.  W.  A is 
enabled  to  offer  to  builders,  masons,  Ac.  situated  along  the  above 
line  of  railway  advantages  not  before  attainable. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  difficulty  of 

X procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  thnt  these  two  important  qualities  mav  be 
d pended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufacture!!  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Favcrsham.  Kent.at  which  place,  as  also  at 
liis  Wharfs  in  London,  6.  Upper  Tliamcs-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scot  land-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

X having  commenced  manufacturing  the  ahove  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  one 
quantity  they  may  require, either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplar’; 
St.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 
aril,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  aud  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

X FLEET.  KENT.- Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
durinz  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
pa'.ronice  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  fay  1111  e .—Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 

Mar  :h,  185!. 

. _ 6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington! 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. -CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  thegrea'ert  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
dements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities. 
rr->i-ts  the  action  of  frost  and  hea»,  and  is  more  durable  than  anv 
: do.C!*10t  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack ; combined 
ts  *mlneut  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
t.°f  lhe  da}-  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
ZmiJi?  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 

/“J.OOD  TOOLED  PAVING,  32s.;  ditto  thicker, 

jWs.  ; very  superior.  42s.  to  45s.  E.  and  W.  SPURGE.  Bridge- 
wharf,  Citv-road.  Builders,  and  others,  are  informed  that  the 
pne-s  of  1 avmg.  Sinks,  Steps,  Coping,  Ac.,  have  been  recently 
much  reduced : also.  Drain  Pipes  in  Clay  or  Stone.  A trial  soli- 
cited.— N.B.— Cash  prices  on  the  wharf. 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SSUARE  YARD.— 

. Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
£n c eE S'-,’ wo r"  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
FJL  KINGTON.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMFNT 
OFFICE  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS.  14 r FISH-STREET. 
P*1/ hi~ N-B-  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
archesT  supp'led  wlt*1  t*le  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 

ITERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLIOLA 

J-  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  I’raed-street,  Paddington, 
t rneze8',  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 

trasses,  flower  pots,  and  a 1 ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble  or  stone 
and  mav  be  made  of  black,  red.  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  be  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble,  andarchitectscanhavetlieirown  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

M E ^ 1 -4  4 J.R  0 M A N)  C E M E N T.— The 

I,le  thhepro™rties  ofThe  Shepp^Stone  ‘hut's 

Hjf  centr^pierlif  tbe^^b^a^Bridge  ^^{Tiiai^sfrn^lV'i^U^ 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  8am(r,wn  n„„  r V 'l  l?,'d  '? 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this’i-1  m*  °t 
shingle.  The  work  extends  20J  tot  ft"o  the  sea  0 ttnd 

to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Ch  nuel  in  a Dosir'inn  posed 

former  coustructiou  had  been  repeatedly  wished  away  VK 
inconvenience  of  the  vaned  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  suDer- 
feded  by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture.  re  5uper 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Nine  Elms  London  • xv  . 

Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight  ’ °Ddon  : or  " 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Whart 

PRIZE  MEDAL  for  TERRACOTTA  to 

Kin  M'  a BLANCHARD,  late  of  Coade’s  Original  Works, 
being  awarded  for  quality  of  Material  and  Workmanship 
M H.  B.  begs  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry, 
materia? Vb.f  bi1^’  -°  this  ‘"valuable  and  imperishable 

been  and  is  now  adopted  by  our  eminent  Archi- 
brin-  . ln  tlle  adornment  of  our  noblest  buildings,  its 

2®',“?.  applicable  to  groups,  statues,  friezes,  capitals,  panelling 

f^ai^ 

SBaKisstsKSa?  « 

Works,  King  Edward-strect,  Westminster-road,  London. 

ELIZABETHAN  CHIMNEY-  POTS.  — More 

JLi  than  loo  patterns  of  the  above-meutioned  articles  are  manu- 
factured in  artificial  stone  by  J.  SEELEY,  at  Austiu  and  Seeley’s 
Artificial  Stone  Works,  1 to  4,  Keppel-row,  New-road. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

L3  Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

J.  Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SL  ATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheapertlian  marble. — 
Pricelists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gra’it.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition. — 19  and  50,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 

"\7\ALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS. — The  Valentia 

v Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlrm  Hospital, 
various  lunat  ic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
touville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hcrt'ordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  lore  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman's  Wharf,  Millbank-slreet ; als>  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-strect ; and  Meisrs.  BRADY’S,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


QLATE  SLABS  for  SALE.— About  55  tons  of 

O HEMBLAS  FLAG,  worthy  the  consideration  of  Builders 
and  others:  they  are  of  oonveuient  dimen  ions,  and  the  usual 
various  thicknesses.  To  be  seen  on  board  the  liargo  “ Rose,”  City- 
road  Basin,  Recent’s  Canal. — For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs. 
THOMAS  and  SON,  3,  Fcn-eourt,  Fcnchuroh-strect. 

TO  SCULPTORS,  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Marble.— joiin  bazley  white  and 

SONS  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  a 
large  parcel  of  first-class  MARBLE,  just  landed  at  their  Wharf, 
17,Millbank-street,  Westminster,  consisting  of 
20  Blocks  of  V cin 
17  „ „ Sicilian 

52  ,,  „ Statuary. 

And  also  solicit  the  favour  of  an  inspeotiou  of  their  Stock  generally 
in  Block  and  Slab. 

J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  have  97  Blocks  of  Statuary.  Vein, 
Sicilian,  and  Coloured  Marble  now  arrived  in  the  Docks,  per 
“ Maid  of  the  Mill,”  “ Eagle's  Wing,’’ and  *'  Castor,”  which  will  be 
alongside  in  a few  days. 

100  Blocks  of  Italian  Alabaster  on  Sale. 

TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  AND  CONTRACTORS^ 
/"'OBSERVE  ! ! ! the  Cheapest  Depot  in  England  for 
V/  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  of  superior  quality  and 
workmanship  is  the  Westminster  Marble  Company's  Patent 
Works,  Earl-street,  Holy  well-street,  Millbank.  An  inspection  of 
their  superior  stock  of  statuary,  Sienna,  black  and  gold,  vein,  and 
other  chimney-pieces,  tombs,  monuments,  tablets,  Ac.  is  earnestly 
solicited. 


TVTARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  Proprie- 

tor  of  Marble  Quarries  at  Carrara.  Italy,  begs  to  inform 
the  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Marble  Trade,  that  he  has 
established  in  London  the  moat  extensive  DepOt  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  STATUARY.  Veined.  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and 
Gold  MARBLES,  the  produce  of  his  own  Quarries. 

CA KHAKA-WHAKF,  Thames-bank,  Pimlico,  at  the  foot  of 
Vauzball-bridge.  Office.  8.  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent 


jHenirtial  ffittorfiis, 
Jttemoriafe, 
jfont0,  Remits!,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

CAMUEL  C U N D Y,  Mason  and  Builder, 

hJ  PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stook,"  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  oheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


rro  ARCHITECTS, SCULPTORS,  BUILDERS, 

-L  STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS,  Ac.  Ac.— ALABASTER 
QUARRIES,  CHELLASTON,  near  DERBY.- Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  be  ob- 
tained from  these  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS, 
HORNINGLOW,  near  BURTON-ON -TRENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  for 
topuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  since  that 
period  until  now  has  not  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size.  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  easily  worked, 
and  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London,  Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  58,  Holywell-street, 
Millbank  ; DepOt,  24,  Wharf,  Paddington,  where  a stock  is  always 
on  hand. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

Asphalie  Works.  Rotherhithe  ; established  1831.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  ahove  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Acknowledged  l>v  eminent  engineers  and  architects 
to  be  superior  to  the  article  called  “ Claridge’s,”  and  at  half  the 
price.— Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEVERAL  THOUSAND  BRICKS  to  be  SOLD, 

J bv  Private  Contract  — For  further  particulars  apply  to  F.  W. 
re  of  F.  Byass,  esq.  Town-hall,  Breutford. 


A RCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  are  respectfully 

-FA  invited  to  try  JOHN  ROBERTS’S  HOLLOW  BRICKS, 
made  ofsui table  size  and  shape  to  work  with  ordinary  bricks  ; they 
are  capable  of  hearing  a pressure  of  six  tons  each,  having  been 
tried  by  an  eminent  Builder  in  London  ; they  can  be  delivered  in 
London  at  prices  below  good  stock  bricks,  and  possess  many  ad  van- 
tages.  too  numerous  to  state  in  an  advertisement.— Apply  to  JOHN 
ItO HERTS.  Upnor  Tile  Works,  near  Rochester.  Kent. 


T>  RICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

-L*  BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
' s are  only  a quarter  of  on  hour's  walk 
.estly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 


u order  to  inspect  uia  stock  aud  to  judge  for  them- 
84a.  Per  Thousand. 


with  a ... 
selves: 

Marie  cutters  ... 

Y’ellow  seconds  . 

Pale  seconds  50*.  „ 

Pavtors 453. 

Pickings  383, 

Delivered  within  two  miles  of  the  fields. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks,  and  place  bricks,  at  equally  low 
prices  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
riom  defects  ; a Tery  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  facing. -Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange  walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  lloxton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  bo  preferable  to 
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SATURDAY , JUNE  10,  1852. 

HERE  is  an  evident  anxiety 
amongst  brickmakers  to  produce 
bricks  of  improved  form  and 
better  character  than  those  that 
have  been  long  in  use,  and  even 
the  reproaches  that  we  addressed  to  them  some 
time  ago  have  not  been  without  their  use.  At 
present,  however,  little  has  been  done  : the  re- 
moval of  the  fiscal  hindrances  has  not  yet  pro- 
duced the  good  results  we  looked  for : bricks 
of  the  worst  character  are  6till  used,  and  in  re- 
spect of  decoration  the  attempts  are  but  feeble 
•and  have  not  yet  been  taken  up  by  the  public. 
Still  there  is  a stir  arising : brick  machines  of 
various  sorts  are  patented,  and  bricks  of  dif- 
ferent construction  advertised. 

We  scarcely  anticipate  that  bricks  will  be 
made  more  cheaply  by  machines  than  by  hand, 
but  we  may  have  them  better  for  the  same  cost. 
Those  of  both  sorts  ought  to  be  cheaper  than 
they  are.  We  have  an  account  before  us  of  a 
*'  patent  brick  ” manufactory  conducted  by 
Mr.  Beart,  at  Huntingdon,  not  far  from  Cam- 
bridge. These  bricks  are  perforated : each 
has  twenty-four  round  holes  through  it. 
Steam  grinds  the  clay  and  forces  it  into  the 
machine : a small  metal  screen  prevents 

stones  from  getting  into  the  mill.  The  bricks 
are  wheeled  to  the  drying-stoves  where  they 
are  kept  twenty-four  hours  to  dry,  and  are 
then  built  up  in  a kiln  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  stoves,  to  be  burnt  in  the  ordinary  way. 
These  have  been  proved,  our  informant  says, 
by  Ransome  and  May,  of  Ipswich,  to  be 
“ stronger  than  solid  bricks.”  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  the  perforations  give  a 
stronger  form  of  brick,  but  they  admit  of 
better  burning,  and  allow  the  moisture  to 
■escape  without  producing  fissures.  “ The  cost 
at  which  bricks  can  be  produced  in  the  factory 
is,  for  labour,  including  raising  the  clay,  4s.  to 
5s.  per  thousand,  to  which  the  price  of  half  a 
ton  of  fuel  for  working  steam-engine,  drying- 
stoves,  &c.  is  to  be  added.” 

Hart’s  portable  brick-machine  includes  a 
truck  running  on  a tramway,  to  convey  the 
clay 'to  the  machine  ; a pug-mill,  in  which  the 
clay  is  tempered ; and  an  endless  chain,  con- 
veying moveable  moulds  passing  under  the 
pug-mill.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as 
follows : — The  clay  is  dug  from  the  field, 
watered  down  in  the  usual  manner,  and  placed 
by  the  temperers  in  the  truck,  when  the 
machine  is  set  in  motion  by  two  horses  or 
steam  power.  The  truck  moves  along  the 
tramway  up  an  incline  plane,  and  when  it 
reaches  the  hopper  the  latch  is  lifted  up,  and 
the  bottom  of  the  truck  opens  and  discharges 
the  clay  into  the  hopper : the  clay  is  then  ground 
and  passed  down  into  moveable  moulds,  and 
is  carried  under  the  mill  by  an  endless  chain 
to  the  end  of  the  machine,  where  the  bricks 
are  received  by  two  persons,  who  open  the 
moulds  and  place  them  on  pallet-boards  on  the 
pages  : they  then  place  the  moulds  on  a slide, 
which  carries  them  to  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  when  they  are  again  placed  by  two 
persons  on  the  endless  chain  to  be  again 


filled.  In  this  way,  they  say,  2,000  bricks 
may  be  made  with  ease  every  hour,  and  a 
greater  quantity,  if  required. 

The  same  power  which  makes  the  bricks 
grinds  the  clay.  The  machine  runs  upon  two 
wheels,  and  may  be  moved  with  two  horses  at 
pleasure.  The  cost  of  making  20,000  per  day 
of  ten  hours,  at  London  prices,  according  to 
the  patentee,  is,  by  band-labour,  four  gangs, 

3 1.  16s.  and  by  machine,  1/.  9s. 

In  this  calculation,  however,  he  allows 
nothing  for  the  cost  of  the  machine  (200L), 
wear  and  tear,  cost  of  steam  power,  &c.  so 
that  the  statement  is  not  quite  fair. 

From  Louisville,  United  States,  we  hear  of 
a machine,  invented  by  an  Englishman,  not 
yet  in  operation,  which  is  to  manufacture 
bricks  ready  for  use^in  thirty-six  hours  “at  a 
cost  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  less  than  the 
usual  mode  of  manufacturing  them.” 

Woodworth  and  Mower,  of  Boston,  also  in 
the  United  States,  have  a machine  for  making 
bricks  from  dry  clay,  which  turns  out  3,000 
per  hour.  The  clay  is  pulverised,  and  the 
machine  worked  by  a steam-engine  of  20-horse 
power.  The  clay  is  first  dried,  then  ground 
between  heavy  rollers,  then  screened  or  sifted 
and  passed  into  the  machine  in'  a uniform 
state,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  immense 
power  of  the  machine,  and  a beautiful  brick 
is  said  to  be  produced,  almost  as  smooth 
and  dense  as  polished  marble.  The  bricks 
are  taken  from  the  machine  and  immediately 
set  in  the  kiln  ready  for  burning,  without 
spreading  previously  on  the  yard  to  dry.  The 
denseness  and  polish  spoken  of  must  inter- 
fere with  the  adherence  of  the  mortar. 

The  machine  patented  by  Messrs.  Randell 
and  Saunders,  of  Bath,  has  been  already 
described  in  our  pages.  It  consists  of  a hori- 
zontal reservoir  for  the  clay,  on  a strong  iron 
frame,  in  which  revolve  two  shafts  geared 
together  by  spur  wheels.  One  of  the  shafts  is 
prolonged  outside  the  frame,  on  which  is  a 
spur-wheel  connected  with  a pinion  on  the 
same  shaft  as  a fast  and  loose  pulley,  through 
which  the  power  is  applied.  Each  of  the  shafts 
in  the  receiver  carries  a clay  traversing  screw, 
the  threads  of  which  are  formed  very  deep  and 
hollow,  and  in  their  revolutions  not  only  force 
the  clay  which  is  continuously  fed  from  a 
hopper  forward,  but  pug  it  as  it  proceeds,  until 
it  is  forced  out  in  a continuous  stream  at  the 
mouth- piece,  which  may  be  of  the  form  of  the 
common  brick  or  tile,  or  by  the  introduction 
of  a core  they  may  be  made  hollow,  or  pipes  of 
any  form  or  calibre  may  be  produced.  On 
leaving  the  orifice  of  the  mould  they  are 
received  on  an  endless  band  passing  over 
rollers,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  the  friotion 
of  the  clay,  and  on  the  end  roller  is  a cone 
pulley  with  grooves  of  various  diameters,  from 
which  a crossed  endless  cord  actuates  a self- 
acting cutting  apparatus,  which,  by  shifting 
the  cord  on  the  cone,  can  be  made  to  cut  off 
the  material  in  lengths  from  3 inches  to  3 feet. 

Amongst  those  who  are  entering  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  bricks  is  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt, 
who  has  opened  extensive  grounds  on  the 
Medway,  set  up  steam-engines  with  lofty 
furnace-shaft,  and  is  otherwise  preparing  for 
large  operations  in  machine-made  bricks. 
The  arrangement  he  has  in  use  at  Tharaes- 
bank  is  that  known  as  the  Ainslie  machine, 
with  some  improvements.  One  of  these, 
attended  by  three  boys,  turns  out  1,000  bricks 
per  hour,  a limit  fixed,  not  by  the  machine, 


but  by  the  ability  of  the  attendants  to  remove 
those  made.  The  clay  passes  through  two 
rollers  out  of  the  pug-mill,  by  which  means 
the  air  is  driven  out, — a very  important  point 
to  be  considered  in  examining  the  operations 
of  any  brick- machine.  Oil  runs  in  behind 
the  die,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  clay 
through  it,  and  this  assists  in  giving  a smooth 
face  and  ends  to  the  brick,  while  the 
wire  which  cuts  each  off  leaves  a rough  top 
and  bottom  for  the  mortar.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  clays  will  not  suit 
brick-machines.  There  is  a nice  adaptation  of 
the  Ainslie  machine  for  making  large  earthen 
pipes,  with  a “ collar  ” at  the  end  of  each,  by 
one  operation. 

Mr.  Moon’s  “ hollow  chimney  bricks  ” are 
slowly  making  their  way  into  use ; but  it  takes 
a long  time  to  obtain  an  extended  adoption  of 
any  new  arrangement.  The  way  in  which 
smoke  flues  are  formed  in  the  large  majority  of 
houses  now  built  is  most  unworkmanlike  and 
barbarous,  full  of  evil,  and  in  some  cases* 
danger  : the  bricks,  or  more  usually  bats,  are 
put  together  without  the  least  care,  and  the 
interior  is  coarsely  plastered  over  with  mortar 
or  with  pargetting,  which  is  very  speedily 
destroyed  by  the  apparatus  used  for  sweeping 
chimneys,  and  then  the  smoke  finds  it  way  out 
through  the  open  joints  to  the  destruction  of 
the  paint,  paper,  furniture,  and  comfort  of  the 
occupant  on  either  side,  if  nothing  worse  ensue. 
The  flues  formed  by  the  chimney  bricks  are 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  thickness  be- 
tween each  brick  9 inches.  This,  in  some 
positions,  might  be  an  objection. 

The  bricks  for  “ British  bond,”  registered 
by  Mr.  W.  Austin,  are  made  to  dovetail : the 
headers  have  the  form,  on  plan,  of  two  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  joined  together  at  the  narrow 
ends.  They  are  a simplification  merely  of 
Hitch’s  “ Rebated  bricks.”  Like  the  latter, 
they  admit  of  continuous  spaces  in  the  wall 
for  pipes,  ventilation,  &c. 

The  coloured  and  glazed  bricks  now  manu- 
factured offer  materials  for  adaptation ; and 
Minton’s  examples  of  ornament  in  baked 
earth,  exhibited  at  Marlborough  House,  should 
show  architects  that  there  is  an  unworked 
field  open  to  them  for  the  display  of  artistic 
talent  and  ingenuity. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  OF 

SCOTLAND* 

The  site,  on  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis, 
must  have  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon.  All  structures  depend  much  on 
situation  for  effect,  more  especially  the  Grecian 
Doric  Temple,  from  its  unity  and  simplicity  of 
composition.  The  Greeks  generally  chose 
elevated  and  commanding  sites,  not  unfre- 
quently  rural,  and  far  removed  from  the  bustle 
of  cities ; in  illustration  of  which,  besides  the 
Temples  of  the  Acropolis,  the  following  exam- 
ples, among  many  others,  may  be  enumerated  : 
the  Temple  of  Minerva,  on  the  promontory  of 
Suniura ; of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Panhellenius, 
in  Egina;  of  Apollo,  on  Mount  Cotylus, 
amidst  the  forests  of  Arcadia;  the  temples  on 
the  rocky  heights  of  Delphi  and  Eleusis ; the 
Temple  of  Esculapius,  near  Ligurio,  situated 
in  a grove  surrounded  by  mountains;  the 
Doric  temple  on  the  precipitous  rocks  of 
Segesta;  the  Temple  of  Venus,  on  Mount 
Eryx ; besides  those  of  Juno,  Lucina,  Con- 
cord, Hercules,  and  Jupiter  Olympius,  on  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Agrigentum. 


* The  following  formed  part  of  a paper  read  before  tho 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland.  The  paper  gave  also 
a sketch  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  commence- 
ment of  the  monument,  and  remarks  on  the  ancient  and 
modern  state  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  or  Parthenon. 
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The  Calton  Hill,  bearing  so  striking  a re- 
semblance to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  would 
be  admirably  suited  to  the  display  of  the 
majestic  beauties  of  a restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon. Inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  durable  freestone  in  the  vicinity 
offer  materials  for  its  construction  equal  in 
appearance  to  the  finest  marble.  The  archi- 
tects and  operative  masons  of  Edinburgh  are 
inferior  to  none  in  Great  Britain,  and  have 
already  proved  themselves  capable  of  execut- 
ing the  most  delicate  and  difficult  members 
of  Grecian  architecture.  In  erecting  a great 
national  structure,  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  fix  on  some  model  of  known 
and  approved  excellence,  which  will  admit 
of  being  executed  on  its  full  scale,  and 
in  all  its  grandeur.  Had  a composition 
with  a dome  been  adopted,  it  must,  how- 
ever handsome,  have  presented  but  a paltry 
and  diminutive  imitation  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome, 
St.  Paul’s  of  London,  or  perhaps  a caricature 
of  the  Pantheon.  In  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
we  could  never  hope  to  equal  the  new  Louvre 
of  Paris,  or  the  splendid  structures  of  Italy, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe.  The  unap- 
proachable beauty  and  delicacy  of  our  Gothic 
cathedrals,  waiving  all  considerations  of  their 
cost,  would  have  rendered  any  attempts  in 
that  style  utterly  hopeless.  In  selecting  the 
Parthenon  as  our  model,  no  such  risk  is  in- 
curred. The  chaste,  majestic,  and  faultless 
beauty  of  the  Grecian  Doric  temple  will 
eclipse  the  most  costly  and  magnificent  works 
of  modern  times.  Provided  the  restora- 
tion be  correctly  executed,  and  accompanied 
with  appropriate  sculpture  and  pictorial  deco- 
rations, a certain  and  glorious  success  must 
be  achieved,  the  influence  of  which  on  the 
future  efforts  of  national  taste  and  genius  in 
the  three  sister  arts,  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
appreciate. 

The  Walhalla  of  Ratisbon  ^Regensburg), 
the  national  monument  of  Germany,  begun 
about  1830,  and  completed  and  inaugurated  in 
1842,  is  a Grecian  octostyle  Doric  temple,  with 
seventeen  columns  in  the  flanks,  in  imitation 
of  the  Parthenon.  The  whole  is  constructed 
of  a hard  limestone  or  marble  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Salsburg.  When  I visited  it  in  1839, 
the  external  architecture  was  finished,  and  the 
sculpture,  by  Rauch  and  Schwanthaler,  were 
placed  on  the  pediments,  but  boarded  over. 
The  interior  was  only  bare  walls.  From  the 
description,  however,  by  the  overseer,  of  the 
intended  plans,  the  interior,  it  would 
appear,  is  one  great  hall,  with  an  entrance 
at  each  front,  exclusively  destined  for  the 
reception  of  statues  and  busts  of  the  great 
men  of  Germany,  after  death.  There  is 
a gallery  supported  by  columns  over  each 
entrance  in  the  great  hall,  on  which  are 
placed  caryatides  supporting  the  ceiling.  There 
are  likewise  narrow  galleries  on  the  sides,  con- 
necting with  those  over  the  entrances,  with  a 
projection  in  the  centre  of  each,  having  two 
caryatides  supporting  the  ceiling.  I saw  two 
of  the  caryatides  nearly  finished  in  a shed 
where  the  sculptors  were  at  work.  They  were 
of  white  marble,  but  the  overseer  told  me  they 
were  to  be  stained,  and  partly  gilt,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  statues  of  ivory  and  gold.  There 
is  to  be  no  pictorial  decoration.  The  building 
is  fire-poof,  without  a particle  of  wood  in  its 
construction,  the  roof  being  of  iron  and 
bronze,  and  the  portals  of  bronze,  or  some 
less  costly  metal,  adorned  with  sculpture. 
Under  the  structure  are  extensive  substruc- 
tions, in  which  are  placed  the  statues  or  busts 
of  eminent  men  living,  which,  after  death,  are 
transferred  by  a species  of  apotheosis  to  the 
upper  temple.  The  Walhalla  is  placed  on  the 
brink  of  a hill  close  to  the  Danube,  the  prin- 
cipal approach  being  by  a double  flight  of 
massive  stairs  and  terraces  up  the  steep  ascent 
from  the  river.  I he  effect  of  this  confused 
mass  of  white  marble,  as  I saw  it  from  the 
opposite  plain  of  the  Danube,  was  most  un- 
seemly, and  destroyed  the  beauty  and  unity  of 
the  temple  from  the  very  point  of  view  which 
would  have  been  the  most  striking  and  in- 
teresting. The  Scottish  national  monument 
was  projected  and  begun  more  than  eight 
years  before  the  Walhalla.  Whether  the  kina 
of  Bavaria  ever  heard  of  the  intended  Scottish 


restoration  is  doubtful ; but  whether  he  did  or 
not  is  of  little  consequence.  Scotland  is  at  all 
events  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  antici- 
pated the  plans  of  a prince  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  a man  of  the  most  refined 
taste,  in  all  that  regards  art,  in  Europe. 

English  architects,  and  writers  on  architec- 
ture, are  not  backward  in  eulogising  the  per- 
fection of  Grecian  architecture  in  the  abstract, 
but  both,  with  few  exceptions,  evince  the  most 
decided  aversion  to  its  being  restored  in  its 
purity  and  true  dimensions.  No  sooner  was 
it  announced  that  the  Scottish  National  Monu- 
ment was  to  be  in  its  external  architecture  a 
restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  than  all  these 
gentlemen  raised  a simultaneous  outcry  against 
such  an  attempt  as  preposterous  and  too  ab- 
surd to  be  listened  to.  The  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers signalised  themselves  as  their  cham- 
pions in  a long  and  elaborate  article  in  No.  LIV . 
An  able  answer  was  made  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  No.  LXXV.  but  not  quite  so  full 
as  the  subject  demanded.  The  following 
passage  from  the  Quarterly  Review  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  mode  of  reasoning : — 

“ When  employed  by  its  authors  and  inventors, 
the  architecture  of  Athens  is  faultless.  The  separate 
members  of  the  building  have  a definite  relation  to 
the  whole.  They  are  aggregated  by  affinity,  and 
connected  by  apposition.  Each  one  is  in  its  proper 
place  : no  one  is  extraneous  or  superfluous  : all  are 
characterised  by  fitness  and  propriety.  Grecian 
Architecture  is  a composition  of  columns,  which  are 
intended  to  assemble  themselves  into  the  form  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  They  seek  to  enter  into  no  other 
combination.  Beauty  and  elegance  result  from 
their  union.  The  long  unvaried  horizontal  line  of 
entablature  rests  in  stable  tranquillity  upon  the  even 
ranging  columns  below,  and  the  conical  shafts  are 
repeated  in  unbroken  symmetry.  The  edifice  is 
perfect  in  itself,  therefore  it  admits  of  no  change  in 
its  plan,  of  no  addition  to  its  elevation.  It  must 
stand  in  virgin  magnificence,  unmated  and  alone. 
The  Grecian  temple  may  be  compared  to  a single 
crystal,  and  to  the  process  of  crystallization.  Dis- 
turb the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  the  crystal, 
and  they  will  set  into  a mis-shapen  fragment.  In- 
crease the  number  of  their  crystals,  allow  them  to 
fix  themselves  upon  each  other,  and  their  individual 
regularity  will  be  lost  in  the  amorphous  mass.  Thus 
in  the  Grecian  temple  the  component  parts  have 
settled  themselves  into  a shape  of  perfect  harmony, 
such  as  is  required  by  their  integral  figure  ; but  it 
is  a shape  that  cannot  be  varied  in  its  outline,  nor 
can  it  be  changed  in  its  proportions.  Neither  does 
it  submit  to  be  annexed  to  any  other.  Every 
attempt  that  is  made  to  blend  the  temple  with  any 
other  design  produces  a lame  and  discordant  effect. 
We  must  reject  the  arch,  the  noblest  invention  of 
architectural  science.  Porticoes  cannot  be  dupli- 
cated. Doric  columns  cannot  be  raised  in  stories. 
No  windows  can  open  to  the  cella.  No  wing  can 
be  added  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  which  does  not 
at  once  convince  the  observer  that  it  has  no  real 
relationship  to  the  centre  which  it  obscures.  No 
adaptation  can  be  given  which  will  reconcile  it  to 
utility.  Plate-glass  windows  glaring  through  the 
intercolumniation  ; chimneys  and  chimney-pots 
arranged  above  the  pediment,  are  just  as  appropriate 
as  English  nouns  and  verbs  in  a Greek  hexameter." 

All  this  is  a mere  tissue  of  truisms  totally 
inapplicable  to  the  subject  in  discussion  ; for 
on  the  assumption  that  the  architecture  of  the 
Scottish  National  Monument  is  externally  to  be 
a classic  restoration  or  fac  simile  of  the  Parthe- 
non, all  their  truisms  and  poetic  imagery  fall 
to  the  ground.  Indeed  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  it  was  intended  as  a satire  on 
their  own  Anglo- Greek  buildings,  which  are 
characterised  by  the  very  faults,  discordant 
combinations,  and  corruptions  alluded  to  in 
the  above  passage.  Grecian  Architecture,  ac- 
cording to  the  reviewers,  is  a composition  of 
columns,  which  assemble  themselves  into  the 
form  of  a Grecian  temple,  and  seek  to  enter 
into  no  other  combination.  Were  temples  the 
only  structures  raised  by  the  Greeks  ? Vitru- 
vius describes  various  other  combinations  of 
columns, — the  forum,  with  its  numerous  por- 
ticoes, colonnades,  basilicae,  curiae;  the  gymna- 
sium or  palaestra,  with  its  xysta,  extensive 
peristyles,  halls,  exhedrae,  baths,  &c. ; the 
theatres,  including  their  porticos  and  hypae- 
thral  walks.  Even  the  Grecian  temple  itself 
assumes  a great  variety  of  form,  proceed- 
ing not  only  from  the  different  orders 
and  degrees  of  intercolumniation,  but  from 
the  several  distinct  species  of  temple,  differ- 


ing materially  from  each  other  in  size* 
form,  arrangement,  richness  of  decoration,  and 
disposition  of  the  interior — from  the  simple 
temple  in  Antis,  to  the  prostyle,  amphiprostyle, 
peripteral,  pseudoperipteral,  dipteral,  hypae- 
thral,  monopteral,  circular — not  to  mention  the 
extensive  periboli  which  generally  encircled 
the  larger  temples,  embracing  porticoes,  gal- 
leries, statues,  & c.  In  short,  Grecian  archi- 
tecture included  all  the  graceful  variety  of 
which  columnar  architecture  was  susceptible. 
Besides,  are  we  to  reject  Grecian  architecture, 
acknowledged  by  the  reviewers  to  be  so  “ fault- 
less," “ perfect,”  “ beautiful,”  and  “ harmo- 
nious,” because  the  arch  cannot  be  introduced 
— porticoes  cannot  be  duplicated — columns  can- 
not be  raised  into  stories — nor  wings  added ; 
— in  short,  because  we  cannot  succeed  in  viti- 
ating and  corrupting  it  according  to  our  own 
wayward  fancies  ? Had  the  reviewers  been 
consistent,  they  would  have  regarded  the 
steeple  or  tower  equally  incompatible  with 
Grecian  architecture  as  the  introduction  of  the 
arch,  duplication  of  stories,  or  chimneys  or 
chimney-pots  surmounting  the  pediments. 
But,  so  far  from  this,  we  find,  in  a subsequent 
page,  the  following  passage  : — “There  is  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  combining  a steeple  with 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  Wren 
mastered  the  difficulty,  and  produced  combi- 
nations scarcely  inferior  to  the  Gothic.”  This 
is  disturbing  with  a vengeance  “the  primitive 
molecules  of  the  crystal,”  if  not  making  a bar- 
barous and  unwarrantable  attack  on  “ its  vir- 
gin magnificence,  unmated  and  alone.” 

The  reviewers  maintain  that  “ the  restora- 
tion of  the  Parthenon  will  teach  nothing  to 
the  architectural  student  which  he  cannot 
learn  from  the  accurate  drawings  with  which 
he  is  presented  by  his  contemporaries.”  But, 
admitting  this  proposition  to  a certain  extent, 
of  what  avail  is  such  a knowledge  if  it  is  never 
to  be  reduced  to  practice,  but  reserved  for  the 
libraries  and  portfolios  of  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessional men  ? Would  it  not  equally  apply  to 
the  Gothic,  Italian,  and  other  styles  ?* 

George  Cleghorn. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

On  Wednesday,  June  9tli,  Mr.  S.  R.  Solly, 
F.S.A.  V.P.  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Pidgeon  exhi- 
bited two  ancient  chess-men  of  jet  found  in 
the  Moot  Hill,  Warrington,  Lancashire.  Mr. 
Baigent  made  a further  report  of  his  progress 
in  the  discovery  of  mural  paintings  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Winchester. 

Drawings  of  various  antiquities  in  the  mu- 
seum of  Mr.  Bateman,  of  Goulgreave,  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Brushfield ; also  a very 
curious  reliquary  set  in  a silver  box,  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  stone  coffin  containing 
the  remains  of  Benedict  Biscop,  obiit  703,  in 
St.  Peter’s  Monastery,  at  Monkwearmouth, 
Durham,  during  some  alterations  in  1803.  It 
was  accompanied  by  an  interesting  letter  from 
the  present  proprietor,  to  whom  it  had  been 
given  by  the  person  who  took  it  out  of  the 
coffin ; but  the  workmanship  of  the  box  was 
thought  by  several  members  to  be  of  as  late  a 
date  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  question, 
therefore,  arises,  was  it  really  the  coffin  of 
Benedict  Biscop  ? If  so,  it  must  have  been 
disturbed  at  some  earlier  period,  and  the  reli- 
quary at  that  time  placed  in  the  coffin,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  the  work  of  the 
eighth  century. 

Mr.  Rolfe  exhibited  two  spurs,  not  a pair, 
but  both  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 

Mr.  Burkitt  read  a paper  on  the  ancient 
signs  of  houses  in  London,  and  enumerated 
many  that  still  exist.  The  paper  was  full  of 
curious  and  amusing  matter,  and  very  agree- 
ably terminated  the  last  public  meeting  of  the 
session. 

The  chairman  stated  that  the  exact  day  in 
August  for  convening  the  congress  at  Newark 
could  not  be  fixed  until  something  more  defini- 
tive was  known  respecting  the  dissolution  and 
re-assembling  of  Parliament,  and  that  the  ear- 
liest notice  would  be  given  to  the  members,  of 
the  period  that  would  be  most  convenient  to 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  so- 
ciety then  adjourned  to  November  10th. 

* To  be  continued. 
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DIAGRAMS  AS  TO  ADMITTANCE  OF  LIGHT  TO  BUILDINGS. 


ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  DAYLIGHT 
INTO  BUILDINGS.* 

The  following  demonstrations  will  serve  to 
make  the  subject  more  intelligible  : — 

Let  ABEF  (Fig.  1)  be  a section  through  a 
rectangular  opening  for  light  exposed  to  a 
hemisphere  of  sky,  the  section  being  at  right 
angles  with  two  of  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 
Let  the  sides  AC,  BD,  of  the  opening  be 
square  with  the  face,  and  let  CE,  DF,  be 
splayed  off  at  equal  angles  one  to  the  other. 
Let  us  consider  first  only  the  plane  of  the 
section.  Join  BC  and  BE,  and  bisect  them 
in  G and  L respectively.  With  centre  G rad. 
GC  describe  circle  CHB,  passing  through  A 
(because  BAC  is  a right  angle).  With  centre 
L rad.  LE  describe  circle  EIIB.  Produce  EC 
cutting  circle  CHB  in  H.  Join  HB.  Then 
H is  a point  in  circle  EHB  also,  because 
EHB  is  a right  angle.  Through  B draw  MK 
parallel  to  EH.  Now  BE  is  the  line  of  one  of 
the  two  extreme  oblique  rays  which  can  pass 
through  the  opening  (AF  being  the  other). 
Also  from  every  point  in  that  part  of  the  sky 
which  is  intercepted  between  EB  and  FA  pro- 
duced, triangles  of  rays  will  pass  through  the 
opening  limited  by  its  sides.  These  rays,  if 
systematized  according  to  their  parallel  direc- 
tions will  form  parallelograms  parallel  to  every 
line  between  BE  and  AF.  Taking  these 
parallelograms  in  order,  from  the  line  of  the 
extreme  ray  BE  to  the  line  of  the  other  ex- 
treme ray  AF,  their  widths  on  BE  is  O ; their 
widths  then  continually  increase  up  to  the 
perpendicular  to  AB,  and  then  continually 
diminish  till  on  AF  they  are  again  O. 

A very  approximate  proportional  value  of 
these  parallelograms  may  be  obtained  by  taking 
the  widths  at  certain  small  equal  angular  in- 
tervals as  they  pass  from  BE  to  AF.  These 
small  intervals  will  subtend  equal  angles  so 
Jong  as  the  centre  lines  of  the  successive 
parallelograms  pass  through  the  centres  of  the 
circles  on  which  the  degrees  are  measured,  and 
let  us  take  two  degrees  as  the  equal  intervals. 
Take  any  such  parallelogram  HEKM — then 
CHB  is  a right  angle,  BH  (or  chord  of 
rare  BH)  measures  its  width.  So  the  chords 
(of  the  arcs  from  B to  BH  (rad.  LB),  taken  at 
'two  degrees  intervals,  measure  all  the  parallelo- 
grams at  such  intervals  as  far  as  the  parallel 
tof  EH.  Thus  far  B and  E have  been  the 
epoints  which  limit  the  widths  of  the  parallelo- 
grams, but  on  passing  the  parallel  of  EH,  B 
land  C become  the  limiting  points.  At  this 
^parallel  BH  is  the  chord  of  both  circles  BHE 
land  BHC.  Also  the  chords  from  arc  BH  to 
arc  BHA  taken  at  such  2°  intervals  will 
icmeasure  all  the  remaining  parallelograms  at 
isimilar  intervals,  as  far  as  the  perpendicular 
ito  AB.  .’.  the  sum  of  the  chords  of  arcs  from 

* See  p.  36-1,  ante. 


B to  arc  BII  (rad.  LB)  added  to  the  sum  of 
the  chords  from  arc  BH  to  arc  BHA  (rad. 
GB),will  measure  proportionally  all  the  parallel- 
ograms passing  at  such  intervals  through  the 
opening  from  BE  to  the  said  perpendicular  to 
AB.  Also  the  same  will  measure  the  parallel- 
ograms passing  through  the  opening  from  AF 
to  the  said  perpendicular  to  AB.  .‘.  twice  the 
said  sums  of  chords  will  measure  all  the 
parallelograms  passing  at  such  intervals 
through  the  opening  on  the  plane  of  the  said 
section.  But  the  chord  of  an  arc  = 2 x sine 
of  the  arc.  .‘.(taking  now  degrees  as  the 
intervals  instead  of  2 degrees)  2 x sum  of 
sines  from  B to  £ arc  BH  X rad.  LB  -f  2 x 
sum  of  sines  from  ^ arc  BH  to  5 arc  BHA  X 
rad.  GB  measure  the  same. 

But  4 arc  BH  rad.  LB  is  represented  by 
ZBEH  (which  = ]Z  BLH.) 

And  4 arc  BH  rad.  GB  is  represented  by 
Z BCH  (which  = J Z BGH.) 

And  i arc.  BHA  rad.  GB  is  represented  by 
Z BCA  (which  = \ L BGA.) 

Now,  putting  the  diameter*  BE  for  twice  the 
rad.  LB  and  the  diameter*  BC  for  twice  the 
rad.  G B,  we  have  : BE  x sum  of  sines  from 
0°to  z BEC  + BC  X sum  of  sines  from 
BCE  (supplement  of  BCH)  to  BCA  measure 
the  same.  A similar  formula  will  apply  to  the 
section  perpendicular  to  the  other  two  sides  of 
the  rectangular  opening,  and  the  results  of  the 
two  formulte  multiplied  together  will  give  a 
number  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  light 
passing  through  the  opening. 

The  following  general  theorem  may  be  de- 
duced in  like  manner.  Let  Fig.  2 represent 
a section  perpendicular  to  two  sides  of  a 
rectangular  opening,  the  sides  being  irregular. 
Figure  the  two  points  which  are  in  the  line  of 
one  of  the  extreme  rays  1,  2.  Then  consider- 
ing the  successive  parallelograms  which  would 
passthrough  the  opening,  beginning  from  line 
1,  2,  these  points  1 and  2 will  at  first  limit  the 
width  of  such  parallelograms.  The  succession 
continuing,  another  point  will,  perhaps,  be- 
come one  of  the  limiting  points  instead  of 
either  1 or  2.  Let  this  point  be  instead  of  1, 
and  figure  it  3 ; say  the  next  limiting  point  is 
instead  of  point  2,  and  figure  it  4 ; the  next 
is  (say)  instead  of  point  3,  and  figure  it  5; 
now  suppose  the  next  limiting  point  is  instead 
of  5 (and  therefore  on  the  same  side  of  the 
opening  as  5)  : in  this  case  recur  to  point  4, 
and  assign  it  a second  figure  6,  then  figure  the 
limiting  point  instead  of  5,  7 ; let  the  next  be 
instead  of  point  and  figure  it  8,  and  so  on. 
The  even  numbers  will  thus  be  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  odd  numbers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
opening.  This  being  done  the  table  which 
follows  will  give  the  proper  result : — 


Diagonals.  Sum  of  Sines, 

x from  0°  to  Z 213 


hereafter  called  diagonals, 
pressive  of  lines  passing  through  the  angles  formed  by  the 
sides  of  the  opening. 


\2 

2^3 

\4 
(4-5 ; 

1 5^— 6 J 

V 

7—8 


Z 132  to  Z 324 
Z 243  to  90° -j-90°  to  Z 435 
Z 354  to  Z 657 

Z 576  to  Z 768 
Z 687  to  0° 


The  following  are  the  rules  for  constructing 
the  table.  (1.)  Put  diagonals  in  order  1.  2, 
2.  3,  &c.  as  far  as  the  figures  on  the  diagram 
extend.  (2.)  If  the  same  diagonal  is  repre- 
sented on  two  lines,  bracket  them  as  ^ ^ ‘ g | 
(3.)  Put  (or  suppose)  zigzag  lines  from  2 to  1, 
1 to  3,  3 to  2,  &c.  as  shown.  This  forms  the 
first  column  of  diagonals.  The  second  column 
shows  the  angles  between  which  the  sums  of 
the  sines  are  to  be  taker,  at  successive  intervals 
of  degrees.  (4.)  Look  to  the  column  of  dia- 
gonals and  take  the  angles  in  the  zigzag  order, 
as  shown  213,  Z 132,  324,  &c.  The  first  lin6 
will  be  from  0°  to  Z2I3,  the  second  Z132 
to  Z 324,  &c. ; and  the  last  line  will  be  from 
the  last  three  figures  (as  above,  687)  to  10°. 
(5.)  If  two  obtuse  angles  come  in  the  same 
line  (as  in  the  third  line  above),  put  down 
from  first  angle  to  90°  added  to  90°  to  the 
second  angle.  (6.)  The  third  column  is  the 
multiple  The  use  of  the  table  is  as  fol- 
lows: — (1.)  Measure  the  diagonals  1.  2,  2.  3, 
&c.  and  put  down  the  measures  in  order  in 
feet  and  decimals.  (2.)  Measure  the  angles 
213,  132,  &c.  and  put  down  the  number  of 
degrees  in  order.  (3.)  Find  from  the  table 
below  the  sums  of  sines  (taking  the  supple- 
ments where  obtuse)  and  note  them  in  their 
place.  (4.)  The  result  is  found  as  follows  : 
Diag.  1.  2 X sum  of  sines  from  0°  to  Z213. 
+ diag.  2.  3 X sum  of  sines  from  Z132  to 
Z 324,  aud  so  on.  The  sum  of  the  quotients 
to  be  multiplied  into  the  third  column  (£). 

Sc  long  a formula  will  seldom  be  required 
in  practice.  Where  the  sides  of  the  opening 
are  similar  it  will  be  sufficient  to  go  only  up  to 
90°  from  the  line  of  the  extreme  ray.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  1,  which  is  figured  according  to  the 
rule,  the  formula  is — 

Diagonals.  Sum  of  Sines. 

(1  — 2) 

< from  0°  to  324 


mm* 


Diagonals. 

Sum  Sines. 

1 . 2 

X 

from  0°  to  213 

2 . 3 

X 

„ 132  to  324 

f-4) 

„ 243  to  546 

x h = 

<4.5  i 

5 . 6 

X 

,,  465  to  0° 

Table  of  the  Sums  of  Sines  of  Arcs  taken  a 

intervals  of  degrees,  from  0°  to  90°  radius  1,  to 
2 decimal  places  : — 


11- 84 

12- 45 
1303 

13- 73 

14- 39 
1505 

15- 73 

16- 43 
1713 

17- 85 

18- 59 
1933 
20  08 

20- 85 

21- 63 

22- 41 

23- 21 
2402 


3 21 


2908 
29  95 

30- 84 

31- 73 

32- 63 

33- 53 

34- 45 

35- 36 

36- 30 
3723 
3817 
3911 
40-06 


42-95 


43- 91 

44- 89 
45  87 

46- 86 

47- 84 

48- 83 

49- 82 
50'81 
51  80 
52-80 
5380 
54-80 


Note. — To  find  the  sum  of  sines  between  any  two  arcs, 
-deduct  the  number  opposite  the  smaller  arc  from  that 
• opposite  the  larger  are,  thus:  sum  of  sines  from  16°  to 
'61°=  29'95* — 2'36+  = 27"59.  It  will  be  generally  sufficient 
Ao  use  only  one  decimal  place  for  the  suras  of  sines,  and 
one  only  for  the  parts  of  a foot  in  measuring  the  diagonals. 


John  Abel  and  his  Town-halls. — With 
reference  to  the  notice  of  John  Abel  recently 
given,  a correspondent  reminds  us  that  views 
and  full  particulars  of  his  works  there  men- 
tioned, are  given  in  Mr.  Clayton’s  “ Ancient 
Timber  Edifices,”  published  in  1S46.  The 
town-halls  of  Hereford  and  Leominster  are 
the  most  curious  and  perfect  buildings  of  their 
kind  ever  erected,  especially  the  former.  The 
lower  part  is  open,  and  there  were  two  stories 
above  carried  on  pillars  and  arches.  In  Mr. 
Clayton’s  drawings  the  upper  story  is  restored! 
The  old  hall  at  Weobly  and  the  school-house 
there,  both  by  Abel,  are  also  represented. 


ST.  MARY  CHURCH,  SOUTH  DEVON. 

The  present  condition  of  the  parish  church 
in  this  village  is  very  deplorable,  and  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  obtain  a more  fitting 
edifice. 

Plans  have  been  prepared,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hugall,  of  Cheltenham  : a faculty  has  been 
granted  for  building  a new  chancel,  external 
to  the  present  church,  and  rebuilding  the  whole 
of  the  present  structure,  the  area  of  which, 
with  a considerable  addition  on  the  south  side, 
will  be  covered  by  the  new  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  the  two  chancel  aisles.  An- 
nexed we  give  an  engraving  of  the  design,  and 
we  take  from  The  Churchman's  Companion*  the 
following  particulars  : — The  entire  internal 
length  of  nave  and  aisles  will  be  98  feet;  width 
of  nave,  23  feet  4 inches  ; width  of  south  aisle, 
22  feet ; width  of  north  aisle,  9 feet  3 inches ; 
length  of  chancel,  48  feet  6 inches  ; width  of 
chancel,  23  feet  4 inches  ; chancel  aisles,  each 
22  feet  6 inches  by  16  feet.  There  will  be  a 
south  porch  12  feet  by  11  feet  in  the  second 
bay  from  the  west.  The  nave  and  aisles  will 
be  seated  transversely  with  open  benches.  The 
font  will  stand  under  a canopy  on  the  west 
side  of  the  south  door;  the  pulpit  against  the 
north  pier  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  the  prayer- 
desk  on  the  opposite  side.  The  chancel  is  to 
be  stalled  on  both  sides  with  subsellce,  all 
formed  of  cedar. 

Four  sedilia  will  occupy  the  space  to  the 
west  of  the  south-eastern  window,  and  in  the 
north  a “ sedes  majestatis,”  with  a high  stone 
canopy,  supported  on  maible  shafts,  and  ter- 
minating in  a spire,  will  be  set  apart  for  the 
bishop. 

The  style  adopted  by  the  architect  is  the 
Geometrical.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  arcades  of  six  arches  : the  nave-aisles 
communicate  with  the  chancel  aisles  by  means 
of  arches,  and  the  chancel  aisles  have  arcades 
of  two  bays,  separating  them  from  the  chancel. 
The  roofs  of  the  nave  and  aisles  will  be  open 
timbered  ; that  of  the  chancel  vaulted  in  oak, 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  carved  bosses. 


DR.  FARADAY  AND  JUSTICE  TO  THE 
ALCHEMISTS. 

We  have  occasionally,  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  ventured  to  withstand  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  to  which  the  old  chemists  usu- 
ally called  the  alchemists  had  till  then  been 
perpetually  exposed  as  the  wildest  of  vision- 
aries and  the  grossest  of  impostors.  Having 
had  occasion  to  look  closely  into  the  ancient 
history  of  chemistry,  we  found  internal  evi- 
dence in  their  writings,  of  the  fact,  that  they 
were,  as  a class,  neither  visionaries  nor  im- 
postors, and  that  they  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  we  call  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  chlorine,  even  bromine  and  other  of 
the  most  recently  “ discovered  ” and  most 
recondite  of  chemical  elements.  Moreover,  we  : 
went  so  far  as  to  point  out  at  some  length  the 
singular  correspondenee  between  their  doctrine  : 
of  transmutation  and  Professor  Graham’s  i 
very  advanced  and  enlightened  theory  of  the  : 
constitution  or  nature  of  metals.  As  to  the  : 
alchemists  being  merely  theorists,  however,  in 
search  of  transmutative  agencies,  we  have  ! 
clearly  shown  that  this  they  could  not  be,  , 
for  that  they  gave  grave  and  elaborate,  though  i 
enigmatical,  instructions  how  to  transmute  : 
the  metals,  and  that  therefore  they  could  l 
not  rank  amongst  mere  theorists  or  enthu-  • 
siastic  searchers  after  such  agencies,  but 
must  either  be  the  most  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  of  impostors,  or  the  most  ; 
practical  and  matter-of-fact  transmuters  of  I 
metals.  The  merits  of  the  alchemists  are  now  > 
coming  to  be  regarded  in  a very  different  light  1 
from  that  in  which  they  were  held  before  we  : 
had  the  courage  thus  to  question  the  public  : 
opinion  in  regard  to  them ; and  we  are  now  i 
pleased  to  find  a corroboration  of  the  truth  of  I 
the  report  that  Dr.  Faraday,  at  the  last  meet-  • 
ing  of  the  British  Association,  had  admitted  i 
the  principle  of  transmutation  to  merit  prac-  ■ 
tical  investigation;  inasmuch  as,  in  a recent  i 
lecture  by  the  Doctor  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  Carbon,  it  is  reported  that — 

“Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  the  i 
lecturer  spoke  emphatically,  prophetically  almost, 
on  some  probable  developments  of  chemistry.  The  i 
course  of  experiment  had  at  length  brought  us,  he  < 
said,  into  tracts  very  similar  to  those  of  the  i 
alchemists,  and  although  the  exact  objects  proposed  : 
by  these  enthusiasts  for  solution  might  not  be  i 
achieved,  chemists  are  now  warranted  in  expecting 
results  something  similar  : in  short,  trunsmutationg 
of  a certain  kind,  as  between  elements,  were  now  i 
far  from  improbable." 

Dr.  Faraday  must  reconsider  the  term 
"enthusiasts,”  as  applied  to  the  alchemists. 
As  we  have  shown,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
shelter,  from  utter  condemnation  as  the  most 
unaccountable  of  liars  and  impostors,  under 
any  such  soft  and  amiable  title  as  that  of 
" enthusiasts.”  If  their  positive  teachings  be 
not  irrefragible  truth,  as  they  solemnly  assert 
them  to  be,  they  must  be  deliberate,  unmiti- 
gated, and  most  inexcusable  falsehoods,  not 
mere  hopeful  and  “ enthusiastic  ” theories, 
hypotheses,  or  illusions.  This  is  a curious 
question,  and  one  of  grave  importance  in  this 
Californian  " age  of  gold.” 


Board  of  Health,  Derby. — On  Mon- 
day, in  last  week,  at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  Mr.  David  Jones,  of 
Mansfield,  was  appointed  surveyor  to  the 
Board.  The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
testimonials,  and  recommend  to  the  Board, 
had  received  fifty-three  applications,  and  se- 
lected two  candidates  out  of  that  number  for 
the  Local  Board  to  choose  from. 


* Masters,  Aldersgate-street. 


NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  ARTS  AND 
MANUFACTURES  AT  CORK. 

The  Exhibition  of  Irish  arts  and  processes 
at  Cork  has  been  opened  : trumpets  have  been 
blown,  banquets  eaten,  balls  attended,  and  the 
fact  is  accomplished.  That  it  may  prove 
advantageous  to  the  sister  country  we  sin- 
cerely hope : at  all  events,  it  has  given  plea- 
sure to  many,  and  will  send  an  extra  number 
of  tourists  to  a country  which  they  ought  to 
know.  Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the 
size  of  the  various  apartments  in  which  the 
Exhibition  is  held.  The  nucleus  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Corn  Exchange,  which  stands  upon 
Albert  quay.  To  this  an  addition  was  made,  now 
called  the  Fine-Arts  Hall,  177  ft.  long  and  53  ft. 
wide,  with  a semi-circular  roof,  with  laminated 
girders,  lighted  from  a continued  top-light, 
20  ft.  wide.  A semi-circular  end  serves  as  the 
orchestra.  The  ball  and  banquet  rooms  are 
fitted  up  with  fluted  coloured  cotton,  with 
banners  and  shields  : the  Fine-Arts  Hall  is 
hung  with  " flocked  calico  ” of  crimson  colour, 
a new  material  executed  by  the  tradesmen  in 
the  building. 
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LETTEES  TO  A 1ADT, 


EMBODYING 

SI  ^npUr  nf  ijje  listnrt]  uf  Slrtjjifrtfnrr, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


treat*  J-Portllai) : 

I ended  my  last  letter  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith,  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  to 
Byzantium.  Under  his  rule  the  followers  of 
the  new  religion  emerged  from  the  caves  and 
crypts  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  severe 
laws,  and  sought  fitting  temples  wherein  to 
worship  God.  There  were  in  Rome,  as  I said, 
halls  built  for  the  administration  of  justice  and 
as  places  of  assembly  for  the  merchants  during 
winter,  called  basilica,  and  these  offered  the 
most  convenience  for  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  rites.  In  one  of  the  side  divisions,  or 
aisles,  the  male  applicants  for  justice  waited, 
in  another  the  females.  At  the  end  next  the 
tribune,  and  terminating  the  aisles,  there  was  in 
some  of  them  a division  in  a transverse  direction 
for  advocates,  which  simply  wanted  elongating 
to  make  the  whole  present  the  form  of  the  cross. 
The  Christian  basilica  afterwards  built  in 
Rome  was  a repetition  of  its  Pagan  predecessor. 
Constantine  was  anxious  to  render  his  new  city 
equal  to  Rome,  and  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  effect  this.  Not  merely  did  he  take  all  the 
best  artificers  that  were  left  in  the  ancient 
capital,  but  he  carried  off  marbles,  bronzes, 
and  columns,  wherewith  to  construct  new 
edifices.  A description  of  the  city,  composed 
about  a hundred  years  after  its  foundation, 
enumerates  a school  of  learning,  a circus,  two 
theatres,  eight  public  and  153  private  baths, 
fifty-two  porticoes,  five  granaries,  eight  aque- 
ducts, four  halls,  fourteen  churches,  fourteen 
palaces,  and  above  4,388  houses  distinguished 
by  their  size  or  beauty.  As  the  number  and 
I skill  of  his  architects  were  unequal  to  the 
greatness  of  Constantine’s  designs,  the  magi- 
: strates  of  the  various  provinces  were  directed 
to  appoint  professors,  and  to  induce  a number 
I of  youths  who  had  received  a liberal  education 
) to  engage  in  the  study  of  architecture. 

Constantinople  became  the  resort  of  men  of 
.skill  from  all  countries.  Artists  of  every  kind 
were  invited  from  various  parts,  especially  from 
[Greece.  Constantine  raised  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  buildings  ; but  they  were  built  so  hastily 
rand  with  so  little  care  for  stability,  that  in  a very 
[short  time  they  required  re-erection.  Justinian, 
who  ascended  the  throne  of  the  East  in  527, 
renewed  such  of  his  buildings  as  were  left, 
nand  with  increased  splendour.  Sta.  Sophia, 
rfirst  built  by  Constantine,  and  destroyed  by 
rfire,  was  rebuilt  by  Justinian  so  magnificently, 
'that  he  was  able  to  exclaim  when  he  had  com- 
pleted it  (thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign),  “ I 
shave  vanquished  thee,  O Solomon  !”  Gibbon 
ithinks  that  the  cost  of  it  must  have  been  more 
ithan  a million  sterling. 

* * No-  x-  See  also  pp.  100, 133,  104,  196,  233,  300,  393, 
324,  and  350. 


Anthemius  of  Thrales  and  Isidorus  of 
Miletus  were  the  architects  of  Sta.  Sophia. 
Justinian  employed  more  than  500  architects 
to  repair  buildings  and  erect  new  ones.  Sta. 
Sophia,  as  erected  by  Justinian,  was  the  great 
type  of  the  second  period  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture, and  on  this  was  founded  all  the  sub- 
sequent architecture  of  the  Eastern  world. 

Byzantine  art  necessarily  influenced  many 
structures  erected  in  Italy,  too.  The  octagon 
church  of  St.  Vital,  in  Ravenna,  is  an  example 
of  early  Byzantine  art,  and  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice 
exhibits  a strong  Byzantine  influence. 

Some  of  the  features  of  Byzantine  architec- 
ture (induced  by  the  use  of  columns  and  mate- 
rials ready  to  their  hands,  desire  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a heathen  temple,  and  increased 
skill  in  the  construction  of  vaults)  were  semi- 
circular arcades  one  over  the  other, semi-circular 
openings  containing  within  them  two  or  more 
smaller  arches,  and  the  use  of  Cupolas,  the 
main  offspring,  indeed,  of  the  style.  The 
body  of  the  churches  was  covered  in  many 
cases  by  a dome  carried  on  four  piers  or  pil- 
lars placed  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  so  as  to 
form  a cross  of  equal  arms,  since  called  the 
Greek  cross.  In  the  Latin  cross  (the  plan  of 
most  of  our  own  cathedrals)  the  transept  or 
transverse  arms  are  shorter  than  the  longitu- 
dinal arms — the  western  arm  longer  than  the 
eastern.  The  large  flat  surfaces  which  the 
walls  presented  led  to  the  use  of  mosaics,  and 
painted  and  gilded  decorations,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  so 
excelled  that  some  mosaic  work  was  universally 
termed  opus  Grcecum.  They  maintained  their 
superiority  in  this  respect  for  several  centuries. 
In  the  art  of  fresco-painting  and  glass-staining 
they  attained  considerable  skill.  Many  of  their 
buildings  thus  decorated,  the  walls  coated  with 
marbles  and  the  cupolas  plated  with  gold, 
must  have  presented  a dazzling  appearance. 

Eusebius,  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  describes 
many  of  the  buildings  erected  by  him,  and 
shows  that  they  were  magnificently  adorned.  Of 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  for  example,  he 
says  (Book  III.),  that  when  he  had  carried  the 
whole  of  this  temple  to  an  immense  height,  he 
rendered  it  splendid  with  various  kinds  of 
stone,  encrusting  it  from  the  base,  even  to  the 
roof,  with  marble.  The  roof  was  delicately 
ornamented  and  gilt,  and  the  whole  building, 
as  a protection  against  the  weather,  was  covered 
with  brass,  which,  again,  being  overlaid  with 
gold,  was  so  resplendent,  that  it  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  spectators  afar  off  by  the  reflection  of 
the  sun’s  rays. 

To  Byzantium,  as  I have  said,  we  owe  the 
cupola,  and,  as  Hope  remarks,  so  much  does 
this  feature  prevail  in  the  old  churches,  both  in 
Italy  and  in  Germany,  that  the  Latin  word 
domus,  or  house,  applied  to  that  of  worship, 


par  excellence,  and  retained  alike  in  the  Italian 
appellation  of  duomo,  and  the  German  one  of 
dom,  given  to  the  cathedral  of  each  city,  has,  in 
French  and  English,  been  transferred  and 
restricted  to,  and  become  synonymous  with 
that  peculiar  part  thereof  more  properly  called 
cupola. 

Mohammedan  and  Moorish  architecture 
grew  out  of  that  of  Byzantium ; so  also  the 
architecture  of  Russia  : its  influence,  indeed,  as 
you  will  find,  was  felt  everywhere.  For  the 
second  time,  then,  as  you  see,  the  Greeks 
obtained  dominion  over  architecture ; and  from 
them  again  were  the  first  lessons  in  it  given  to 
the  world. 

I am  afraid  you  will  think  all  this  very 
prosy,  but  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
master  this  period,  which  forms  the  turning- 
point  between  ancient  and  modern  history, 
you  will  find  it  has  a value. 

To  return  for  a short  time  to  the 
ancient  capital.  Long  before  the  reign  of 
Justinian — namely,  in  the  fourth  century — 
Rome  was  besieged  several  times,  and  ravaged 
by  the  Goths,  and  numberless  fine  specimens 
of  ancient  art  were  destroyed.  When  these 
energetic  people,  however,  obtained  possession 
of  Italy,  their  chiefs  showed  considerable 
anxiety  to  protect  rather  than  injure,  and 
sought  by  such  means  as  were  in  their  power 
to  advance  the  arts. 

Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  western  empire  in 
493,  had  been  educated  in  Constantinople,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  architec- 
ture. He  called  to  Rome  Greek  architects, 
and,  with  his  minister  Cassiodorus,  insisted  on 
the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  and 
aided  in  the  erection  of  new.  At  his  death, 
however,  which  happened  after  a prosperous 
reign  of  thirty-three  years,  darkness  came 
over  Rome,  and  the  arts  remained  for  many 
years  extinct.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  architecture  we  call  Gothic  was  invented 
by  these  Goths.  They  seem  simply  to  have 
imitated,  at  first  unskilfully,  what  was  before 
them.  Though  the  manner  of  building  then 
in  use  was  actually  the  mode  out  of  which 
grew  Pointed  Architecture,  this  owed  nothing 
to  the  Goths.  The  term  “ Gothic”  was  applied 
to  Pointed  architecture  in  much  later  times  by 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  and  then  by  Evelyn,  simply 
as  an  epithet  of  opprobrium  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  works  of  the  classic  period. 

In  the  year  553  Rome  was  re-united  to  the 
Eastern  Empire.  Soon  afterwards  Italy  was 
overrun  by  the  Lombards,  a rude  people,  who, 
however,  soon  attained  a considerable  degree  of 
civilisation,  and  influenced  greatly  both  com- 
merce and  art. 

The  Lombards,  had  no  architecture  of 
their  own,  but  they  employed  the  artists  of 
Constantinople,  and  their  buildings  were  after 
the  Roman  manner  ( more  Romano), — Ro- 
manesque, as  it  is  termed.  The  Roman  basi- 
licae,  and  the  churches  of  Byzantium,  both 
assisted  to  produce  the  style;  and  the  churches 
of  the  Rhine  are  its  noblest  results.  Semicir- 
cular arches,  columns  of  any  height  according 
to  the  necessity,  without  reference  to  the  dia- 
meter, as  in  classic  times,  and  vaulted  ceilings, 
are  amongst  the  characteristics  of  the  style. 
They  covered  the  fasades  of  some  of  their 
buildings  with  a number  of  small  arcades,  rising 
one  over  the  other,  and  enriched  them  with  a 
profusion  of  sculptured  ornament:  the  windows 
were  mostly  small  round-headed  openings,  and 
their  doorways  were  richly  adorned  with  shafts 
at  the  sides,  and  sculpture  in  the  semi-circular 
arches  over  the  square-headed  doorway.  They 
adopted  the  long  nave  and  apses  of  the  Basi- 
lica and  the  dome  of  the  Byzantines;  and  we 
have  to  thank  them  for  one  very  important  new 
feature,  and  that  is  the  development  of  the 
bell-tower  or  steeple,  notwithstanding  that 
towers  probably  first  arose  in  Constantinople. 

This  style  endured  long  in  Italy,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Lombards  to  the  13th  century, 
and  was  variously  modified,  but  I need  not 
trouble  you  with  more  minute  particulars. 

The  cathedral  at  Pisa,  which  you  remember 
very  well,  was  commenced  in  1063  or  1064,  was 
finished  in  1113,  and  became  the  type  for  many 
other  churches.  The  west  front  presents  tiers 
of  small  arcades,  one  above  the  other.  It  is 
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covered  with  carvings  and  mosaics,  and  has 
hands  of  blue  marble  on  the  face  of  the  wall. 
You  must  not  attribute  the  whole  of  the 
church,  though,  as  you  now  see  it,  to  the  period 
mentioned,  because  it  was  repaired  after  a fire 
in  1596. 

The  famous  leaning  tower  at  Pisa,  too, 
forming  one  of  the  singularly  interesting 
group  of  buildings  there,  is  a later  specimen 
of  the  same  style. 

With  reference  to  the  progress  of  architec- 
ture on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  let  me  say  here 
that  in  the  8th  century  Charlemagne  (and 
never  let  us  forget  this  means  Charles  the 
Great),  bent  on  restoring  civilization,  drew 
from  Byzantium,  Rome,  and  Lombardy  artists 
of  all  descriptions  to  decorate  Germany,  as 
indeed  had  been  previously  done  on  a more 
limited  scale  in  England  and  France,  so  that  all 
over  Europe  this  round-arched  style  prevailed, 
until  it  gave  place  universally  to  the  Pointed 
style,  of  which  we  have  in  our  own  country 
such  noble  specimens. 

Cologne,  the  “ Rome  of  the  north,”  one  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  in  Europe,  notwith- 
standing its  bad  smells,  and  that  it  is, — 


“ a town  of  monks  and  bones. 

And  pavements  fanged  with  murderous  stones,” 

contains  many  fine  specimens  of  the  Lombard 
style,  some  of  them  showing  very  strongly 
the  influence  of  Byzantine  art.  I dare  say 
you  remember  the  church  of  the  Apostles 
there,  with  its  absides,  steeples,  cupola,  and 
galleries  of  small  arches.  St.  Gereon,  too, 
one  of  the  only  two  good  things  that  Coleridge 
found  in  this  city, — 

“Mr.  Mum’s  Rudesheimer  and  the  church  of  St. 
Gereon, 

Are  the  two  things  alone,  that  deserve  to  be 
known. 

In  the  body  and  soul  stinking  town  of  Cologne ;” 
St.  Martin’s,  St.  Cunibert’s,  and  several  others 
might  be  mentioned.  The  oldest  church 
there,  “ Santa  Maria  of  the  Capitol,”  i3  even 
more  Byzantine  than  the  others. 

O,  pleasant  Rhine  ! Green  and  swiftly 
flowing  river!  with  thy  castle-crested  crags, 
pleasant  villages,  picturesque  old  towns,  and 
world-famous  memories,  how  full  of  beauty 
are  thy  banks  ! how  charming  the  recollections 
which  I have  of  thee ! 

Do  you  happen  to  know  Poitiers  and 
Angouleme,  in  France,  on  the  road  toBordeaux? 
Notre  Dame  in  the  first  and  the  Cathedral  in 
the  second  of  these  ancient  towns  occur  to  me 
as  interesting  examples  of  this  round-arched 
style,  Lombardic  if  you  like,  but  still  impressed 
with  the  Byzantine  stamp.  The  mention  of 
these  places,  too,  recalls  recollections  of  many 
bright  days  and  pleasant  rambles,  with  knap- 
sack on  back  and  note-book  in  hand,  at  a time 
when  travelling  abroad  was  less  easy  and  con- 
venient than  it  is  now,  though  not  very  long  ago 
either,  but  perhaps  fuller  of  incident  and  more 
varied  in  character. 

I have  mentioned  Charlemagne  and  the  8th 
century,  and  this  is  a satisfactory  starting 
point  for  modern  history.  Architecture  spread- 
ing out  from  the  parent  plant,  took  root  in  the 
various  countries  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  In 
tracing  its  further  progess  I will,  for  a time  at 
all  events,  confine  myself  to  one  offshoot,  and 
that  will  be  the  branch  that  grew  up  in 
“ Merry  England.” 

The  magnificence  of  the  Romans,  of  which 
something  has  been  said,  was  not  confined  to 
Rome.  Amphitheatres,  circuses,  and  villas, 
were  built  in  all  the  Italian  states,  and  ulti- 
mately all  over  the  world.  Wherever  the 
Romans  obtained  possession  there  they  at  once 
erected  buildings,  and  led  the  inhabitants  to 
practise  the  arts  of  peace.  They  were  teachers 
as  well  as  conquerors. 

The  Romans  had  possession  of  Britain 
about  400  years  and  during  that  time  erected 
here  theatres  baths,  aqueducts,  halls,  and 
temples,  which  they  decorated  with  statues  and 
other  works  of  art.  They  also  instructed  the 
inhabitants,  so  that  until  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  architecture  flourished  greatly  and 
Britain  became  so  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
her  artificers  that  they  were  sent  for  to  go  into 
other  countries.  For  example,  when  Con- 
stantius,  the  father  of  Constantine,  rebuilt  the 


city  of  Autun,  in  Gaul,  lie  was  chiefly  fur- 
nished with  workmen  from  Britain. 

Numerous  remains  of  Roman  work  are  still 
to  be  found  in  England,  baths,  tombs,  roads, 
and  city- walls,  which  attest  the  extent  of  their 
labours.  The  number  of  tesselated  pavements 
of  great  beauty  which  have  been  dug  up  from 
time  to  time  is  quite  extraordinary,  and  fresh 
discoveries  are  made  every  day.  Bath  is  said 
to  have  had  its  temple  to  Minerva;  and 
London  its  temple  to  Diana,  where  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  now  stands.  At  Lincoln  there  is  a 
fine  Roman  Gateway,  and  60  there  was  at 
Chester,  until  a short  time  ago,  when  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Corporation, — to  their  shame 
be  it  said.  In  Roman  walling  of  stone  you 
will  often  find  occasional  layers  at  regular  dis- 
tances of  Roman  bricks.  These  bricks,  or 
rather  tiles,  are  larger  and  thinner  than  ours. 
Their  presence,  however,  is  not  always  a proof  of 
Roman  work,  for  the  Saxons  and  Normans  occa- 
sionally re-used  them  in  their  structures.  When 
the  mortar  contains  small  pieces  of  pounded 
brick,  some  antiquaries  maintain  that  the  work 
is  undeniably  Roman,  but  there  are  early 
records  of  materials  used  in  the  mediaeval 
times  which  tend  to  lessen  one’s  faith  even  in 
this  test  : all  the  concurrent  circumstances 
must  be  considered  to  arrive  at  a correct  judg- 
ment. Richborough  Castle  ( Rutupium ),  near 
Sandwich,  in  Kent,  is  a fine  relic  of  the  Roman 
occupation  of  this  country,  and  standing,  as  it 
does,  far  away  from  any  modern  construction, 
deserted  and  silent,  the  associations  which  it 
recalls  are  not  interfered  with.  You  may 
people  it  again  with  the  soldiers  of  the  2nd 
Legion,  and  watch  them  march  through  the 
Decuman  gate,  ten  abreast  (whence  its  name) : 

“ I listen,  half  in  thought,  to  hear 
The  Roman  trumpet  blow — 

I search  for  glint  of  helm  and  spear 
Amidst  the  forest-bough.” 

At  Leicester,  very  interesting  foundations  of 
a Roman  building  have  been  recently  opened: 
indeed,  all  over  the  country  vestiges  of  their 
structures  exist.  In  London,  many  have  been 
found,  but  few  have  been  preserved  in  situ. 
The  Hypocaust  in  Thames-street,  discovered 
when  preparing  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Coal  Exchange,  and  carefully  preserved 
beneath  that  building,  is  a most  interest- 
ing exception.  In  Trinity-square,  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  there  is  a portion  of  the 
Old  London  Wall,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  evidently  of  Roman  workmanship,  and 
shows  the  bonding-courses  of  tiles  alluded  to. 
This  wall  would  have  been  destroyed  ruthlessly 
a few  years  ago,  but  for  the  exertions  of  some 
who  feel  the  importance  of  preserving  those 
few  relics  of  the  past  which  time,  ignorance,  and 
the  course  of  improvement  have  left.  Monu- 
ments of  this  description  become  historical 
evidences,  nationally  important,  and  are  found 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  when  tracing  those 
changes  in  our  state  and  manners  which  time 
is  constantly  effecting.  As  I have  elsewhere 
said,  they  are  awakeners  of  sentiment— silent 
teachers — and  have  never  been  destroyed  with- 
out much  after-regret  and  condemnation. 

“ Past  and  future  are  the  wings, 

On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined, 
Moves  the  great  spirit  of  human  knowledge.” 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  antiquity  is 
now  very  universally  admitted.  It  was,  at  one 
time,  the  custom  amongst  the  people  generally 
to  reward  the  labours  of  the  antiquary  with 
ridicule  and  contempt;  to  consider  the  investi- 
gation of  a ruined  building,  the  preservation  of 
a piece  of  pottery,  or  the  noting  down  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  past  ages,  as  the 
mere  idlings  of  weak  minds ; and  that  he  who 
so  employed  himself  was  not  merely  unworthy 
of  praise,  but  deserving  of  censure  for  mis- 
applying time.  The  value  of  the  works  of  this 
class  of  men  is  now,  however,  better  under- 
I stood,  and  therefore  more  duly  appreciated, 
i Through  the  exertions  of  these  “musty”  an- 
j tiquaries,  the  civilised  world  is  able  to  look 
j back  upon  itself  and  contemplate,  in  a great 
I degree,  its  actual  state,  so  far  as  regards  the 
arts  which  flourished,  the  sciences  which  were 
understood,  and  the  consequent  position  of  the 
people,  at  various  periods  of  its  age  ; and  that, 
too,  not  merely  in  the  accounts  of  contempo- 
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rary  and  succeeding  writers,  but  in  the  very 
results  of  these  arts  so  practised, — in  the  coins 
used,  the  dresses  worn,  the  furniture  em- 
ployed in  their  houses,  and  the  buildings 
raised  for  ecclesiastical,  for  warlike,  or  for 
domestic  purposes. 

The  architecture  of  a people  especially,  offers 
important  evidence,  in  the  absence  of  written 
records,  towards  the  elucidation  of  their 
history;  perhaps,  I may  say  the  most  impor- 
tant— for  it  speaks  plainly  of  the  state  of 
society  at  each  particular  period,  and  hints  at 
the  degree  of  knowledge  possessed  by  indivi- 
duals, or  by  the  people  at  large.  As  the  com- 
parative anatomist  can  from  one  bone  deter- 
mine the  size,  the  shape,  and  the  habits  of  an 
animal,  which  he  has  neither  seen  nor  heard 
of,  so  we  may  almost  discover,  from  the  ruined 
building  of  a people,  their  prevailing  habits, 
their  religion,  their  government,  and  the  state 
of  civilization  to  which  they  had  arrived. 

These  relics,  then,  should  never  carelessly  be 
suffered  to  decay,  still  less  be  wilfully  destroyed. 
Too  much  devastation  has  been  committed 
already,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  every  fresh 
proposal  to  remove  ancient  remains  will  be 
examined  most  seriously  before  it  be  ac- 
ceded to. 

Immediately  after  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  perhaps  before,  architecture  and  the 
other  arts  declined  in  Britain,  and  by  the  time 
that  the  Saxons  arrived  in  the  year  446,  were 
quite  extinguished.  A hundred  years  after  this 
the  latter  had  obtained  dominion  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Britain,  and  shortly  afterwards 
began  to  the  extent  of  their  power  to  imitate 
the  Romans  in  their  policy  and  arts  : they 
came,  I may  remind  you,  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Germany,  contiguous  to  Den- 
mark. When  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  the  commencement  I 
of  the  seventh  century,  structures  wherein  to 
perform  divine  service  became  necessary.  The 
missionaries  from  Rome  brought  with  them 
workmen  : others  were  sent  for,  probably  some 
of  them  Greeks;  and  numerous  buildings  which 
excited  admiration  at  the  time,  were  erected  in 
imitation  of  those  in  Rome  and  Byzan- 
tium. It  was  the  habit  not  many  years 
ago  to  term  all  the  most  ancient  buildings 
wherein  appear  short  columns  supporting 
semi-circular  arches,  adorned  with  zigzag 
mouldings  and  rude  sculptures,  Saxon;  but 
it  is  now  generally  maintained,  that  there  are 
very  few  buildings  remaining  in  England  of 
that  date,  and  that  those  so  pointed  to  belong 
to  the  Norman  period.  Doors,  windows,  and 
towers  are  to  be  found,  but  there  are  few  whole 
buildings  which  can  with  certainty  be  termed 
Saxon.  In  truth,  however,  there  may  really 
be  more  than  some  architectural  antiquaries 
are  disposed  to  admit.  Anglo-Saxon  architec- 
ture was,  in  its  broad  character,  that  round- 
arched  style  which  I have  spoken  of  as 
Romanesque  and  Lombardic,  and  so  was  the 
Norman  which  followed.  The  differences  they 
presented  require  more  minute  analysis  than  I 
can  expect  you  to  follow.  I may  mention, 
however,  some  obvious  features  which  belong 
especially  to  it,  the  occurrence  of  which  would 
enable  you  to  say  that  the  building  in 
which  any  one  of  them  appeared,  belonged  to 
a period  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  though 
their  absence  alone  would  not  enable  you  to 
pronounce  to  the  contrary.  Amongst  them 
are  angular-headed  openings,  or  straight-sided 
arches,  rs  they  are  sometimes  called,  which 
are  also  found  in  the  earlier  Romanesque 
works  of  Germany  and  France.  You  will  re- 
member, too,  that  I described  them  as  occur- 
ring in  the  works  of  the  early  nations. 

Fig.  22  is  a sketch  of  one  of  these  arches, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  of  Trinity 
Church,  Colchester,  which  is  of  the  Saxon 
period.  The  angles  of  buildings  ascribed  to  . 
this  »era  are  often  formed  of  hewn  stones  placed 
alternately  flat  and  on  end,  which  have  been 
called  “ longs  and  shorts  the  walls  often 
show  flat  strips  of  stone  running  up  the  face 
of  them,  and  projecting  slightly  from  the  sur- 
face, appearing  like  the  uprights  in  a timber 
construction,  where  the  spaces  between  are 
plastered.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  occasional 
use  of  a rude  baluster  (a  short  swelling  shaft 
divided  by  a band  in  the  middle)  to  form  a 
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window  into  two  lights,  as  in  the  tower  of  St. 
Benet’s,  Cambridge,  and  the  church  of  Earl’s 
Barton,  Northamptonshire. 

Of  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  I need  say  nothing.  Their  houses 
were  for  the  most  part  rude,  and  their  require- 
ments simple.  The  chief  and  his  “hearth- 
men,”  or  “ hearth  companions,”  as  they  were 
expressively  termed,  sat  by  the  fire  at  which 
their  meat  was  cooked,  and  shared  the  same 
sleeping  apartment.  They  had  able  artizans 
nevertheless,  good  workers  in  iron  and  the 


other  metals  especially,  and  were  altogether 
much  more  advanced  as  a people  when  they 
were  overcome  than  is  usually  thought.  Their 
descendants  have  been  manfully  fighting  their 
way  upwards  in  their  own  country  ever  since, 
and  have  fought  a fight  for  the  world  at  the 
same  time. 

But  I must  conclude,  or  I shall  weary  you, 
Believe  me  with  equal  respect  and  regard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

^rggco. 


Fig.  22.- SAXON  DOORWAY  IN  THE  TOWER  OF  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  COLCHESTER. 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON  * 

The  sketches  given  in  connection  with  our 
last  paper  are  almost  the  only  pictorial  records 
we  have  of  London  previous  to  the  publication 
of  Agas’s  bird’s-eye  view  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558— 1603).  This 
scanty  supply  of  information  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  when  we  consider  how  few  specimens 
of  the  street  architecture  of  London  remain 
which  can,  at  the  present  time,  he  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  period  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  After  several  years’  careful  examina- 
tion of  London  antiquities,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  the  house  in  Tothill- street,  Westminster, 
(No.  7),  is,  with  the  exception  of  Gerrard’s 
Hall,  the  oldest  fabric  for  commercial  purposes 
which  exists  in  a tangible  shape  at  present. 
No  doubt  there  are  portions  of  buildings  of  an 
equally  old  date  remaining  ; but  these  have 
been  almost  as  much  changed  for  their  greater 
convenience  and  preservation  as  the  knife  of 
the  sailor,  which  had  been  twice  rebladed,  and 
once  treated  with  a new  handle.  The  Cock 
at  Westminster  is  composed  in  a similar  style 
of  massive  Gothic  timber-work  to  the  example, 
No.  6,  which  has  for  some  years  been  demo- 
lished. Respecting  the  ancient  hostelry,  there 
is  a tradition  that  it  was  used  as  a lodging 
and  pay  house  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  the 
erection  of  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  This  inn  was  old,  even  in  the 
time  of  Stowe,  and  in  further  corroboration  of 
the  above  tradition,  some  carvings  of  consider- 
able antiquity  and  of  much  beauty  of  design  and 
execution  are  still  preserved  inside  the  house, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  artists 
employed  at  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel.  The  sign 
of  the  house  (the  Cock)  has,  no  doubt,  been 
intended  originally  as  the  emblem  of  St.  Peter, 
the  patron  saint  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  first  stage-coach  which 
ran  from  London  started  from  this  place.  The 
present  exterior  appearance  is  very  picturesque 
although  plastered  and  painted.  Several  steps 

* Sec  p.  342,  ante. 


descend  into  the  interior,  which  is  built  in  a 
substantial  manner,  with  huge  beams  of 
chesnut,  as  shown  in  engraving  No.  8. 

It  has  been  mentioned  by  several  (amongst 
others,  by  Saunders,  in  Charles  Knight’s 
“London”),  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  Tabbard  Inn,  in  the  Borough,  is  of  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  and  was  probably  the  identical 
hall  in  which  were  assembled  the  pilgrims  so 
graphically  described  by  the  great  poet.  We 
are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  this 
opinion,  which  is  so  interesting  in  associations, 
for,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  Tabbard, 
the  writer  is  led  to  think  that  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  present  building  older  than  the  time 
of  James  I. 

Smith,  in  his  “ Antiquities  of  London  and 
Westminster,”  says:  “The  instances  of  early 
dates  on  buildings  in  London  are  very  rare  : 

I have  only  met  with  two,  those  of  1595  and 
1599,  the  former  on  the  bracket  of  a house  on 
the  east  side  of  Gray’s-inn-lane  ” (see  our  en- 
gravings, Nos.  17  and  18),  “the  latter  across 
the  back  beam  of  a house  in  Duke-street, 
West  Smithfield  (No.  6).*  It  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  a date  of  1430  is  to  be  seen  on  the 
front  of  the  White  Hart,  Bishopsgate-street.” 

The  houses  lining  the  streets  of  London 
previous  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  appear  not  to 
havebeen  remarkable  for  the  extentof  theircarv- 
ing  or  decoration,  but  were  probably  intended 
more  for  use  than  ornament.  The  circum- 
stance that  the  houses  built  opposite  the  cross 
in  Cheapside  were  looked  upon  at  the  time  of 
their  erection  with  wonder  for  their  richness 
and  beauty,  together  with  the  existing  drawings, 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  few  domestic  build- 
ings existing  in  London  at  that  time  were  at 
all  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Coventry, 
Chester,  &c. 

Norden  states,  with  regard  to  domestic  archi- 
tecture, that  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
there  were  few  high  buildings,  and  fewer 
of  stone,  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  England, 

* This  date  was  only  on  a portion  of  the  home,  and  was 
I probably  added  some  time  after  the  buildings  were  erected. 


excepting  the  palaces  of  the  first  nobility, 
cathedrals  ami  parish  churches,  and  the  greater 
monasteries  : the  rest  were  mostly  mud  wall 
tenements  of  the  cottagers,  lesser  free-traders, 
and  villagers.  The  timber  and  lath  buildings 
of  cities  and  towns  were  houses  erected  with 
6trong  oaken  posts  interlaced  with  bricks  and 
mortar,  and  which,  like  the  examples  in  Tothill- 
street  and  Duke-street,  would  have  stood 
several  hundred  years,  unless  purposely  re- 
moved or  destroyed  by  fire. 

Houses  in  former  times,  before  they  were 
erected,  were  framed  ready  ; that  is  to  say,  that 
while  their  foundations  were  being  dug  in  one 
place,  the  timbers  were  being  framed  in  another. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  his  exchequer  was 
in  a building  called  Cornet’s  Tower,  which 
must  have  stood  about  the  west  end  of  the 
Poultry.  This  tower  afterwards  came  into  the 
possession  of  Buckle,  or,  as  Stowe  calls  him, 
“one  Buckle.”  This  worthy  citizen,  who  w'as 
of  the  Grocers’  Company,  considering  a shop 
of  more  use  than  the  ancient  tower,  resolved  to 
pull  it  down,  and  erect  a more  fashionable 
edifice.  During  the  demolition  he  was  killed 
by  the  falling  of  abeam,  and  his  widow  shortly 
afterwards  married,  and  her  second  husband 
set  up  the  frame  of  timber  which  had  been 
commenced  by  his  predecessor. 

Nonesuch-house  (16),  which  formerly  stood 
on  Old  London-bridge,  was  brought  from 
Holland,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was 
entirely  constructed  of  wood,  brought  over  in 
pieces  from  Holland,  and  erected  in  this  place, 
with  wooden  pegs  only.  This  remarkable 
edifice  stood  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  arches 
of  Old  London-bridge  from  the  Southwark 
end.  On  the  London  side  of  the  bridge  the 
Nonesuch-house  was  partly  joined  to  numerous 
small  wooden  dwellings,  of  about  2 7 feet  in 
depth,  which  hung  over  the  parapet  on  each 
side,  leaving,  however,  a clear  space  of  20  feet 
in  the  centre  : over  all  these  its  carved  gables, 
cupolas,  and  gilded  vanes  majestically  towered. 
Twosun-dials,  declining  east  and  west.crowned 
the  top  on  the  south  side,  on  the  former  of 
which  was  painted  the  old  and  appropriate  ad- 
monition, “ Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man” 
The  southern  front  shown  in  the  engraving, 
was  unconnected  with  any  building,  and  must 
have  had  an  excellent  effect,  and  presented  the 
appearance  of  a large  building  projecting  over 
the  bridge  on  either  side.  The  whole  of  the 
front  was  ornamented  with  a profusion  of  tran- 
som-casement windows,  with  carved  wooden 
galleries  before  them  ; and  richly  sculptured 
wooden  panels  and  gilded  columns  were  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  it.  In  the  centre  was 
an  arch  of  the  width  of  the  drawbridge,  leading 
over  the  bridge ; and  above  it  on  the  south 
side  were  carved  the  arms  of  St.  George,  and 
those  of  Elizabeth,  France,  and  England, 
quarterly.  From  this  circumstance,  and  from 
a building  answering  the  description  of  None- 
such-house being  mentioned  in  a document  of 
the  date  1585,  it  is  supposed  that  this  struc- 
ture was  erected  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Many  of  the  old  houses  near  the 
Southwark  end  of  London-bridge  (13)  were 
also  brought  from  Holland. 

Although  the  houses  of  Old  London,  up  to 
the  period  at  present  under  notice,  would  ap- 
pear, with  a few  exceptions  such  as  Nonesuch- 
house,  to  have  been  only  plain  and  substantial, 
yet  we  learn  from  various  accounts,  that  the 
interiors  were  greatly  adorned  with  tapestry, 
and  leather  hangings,  richly  gilt  and  orna- 
mented. Turkey  and  Persian  carpets  are  seen 
in  paintings  of  this  period,  covering  the  tables 
of  the  rich  and  middling  classes  of  the  com- 
munity : the  floors  were  still  strewed  and 
matted  with  rushes,  although  the  ceilings  were 
richly  decorated.  Stephen  Perlin,  a French 
physician,  who  visited  England  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  says,  “The  English  make  great 
use  of  tapestries  and  of  painted  linens,  which 
are  well  done,  and  on  which  are  many  mag- 
nificent roses,  embellished  fleurs  de  lis  and 
lions,  for  you  can  enter  but  few  houses  where 
you  do  not  find  these  tapestries.”  In  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  ornaments  of  china  for 
domestic  purposes  had  been  brought  from 
Laly,  but  shortly  after  her  death  (about  1631) 
they  became  regular  matters  of  importation  by 
the  East  India  ships. 
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The  extent  and  increase  of  London  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  the  greatest 
alarm  to  the  Government;  yet  in  comparison 
with  the  present  extent  and  progress  of  Lon- 
don, how  idle,  at  a first  glance,  seems  the  fear  : 
still  when  we  consider  the  sanitary  condition  of 
London  at  that  time,  and  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  roads  throughout  England,  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  dread,  particularly  as  plague 
and  famine  were  frequent  visitors  to  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  London  citizens.  In  Agas’s  Map 
of  London  there  are  only  a few  houses  shown 
outside  the  City  wall  from  St.  Botolph’s,  near 
the  Tower,  to  Bishopsgate : the  Spital -fields 
are  without  a house,  and  the  space  which  is  at 
present  occupied  by  a dense  population  of  silk 
weavers,  &c.  is  studded  on  the  map  with 
archers  practising  their  games,  and  cows  and 
milkmaids.  The  continuation  of  Bishopsgate- 
street  is  shown  with  a single  line  of  houses  on 
each  side,  stretching  as  far  as  Houndsditch. 
From  Bishopsgate  to  Moor-gate  there  are  only 
one  or  two  detached  houses  outside  the  wall : 
one  of  them  is  called  the  “ Dogge  House 
here  in  the  green  fields  are  numerous  persons 
bleaching  linen,  &c.  The  Finsbury-fields  are 
shown  with  footpaths  across,  the  only  build- 
ings upon  them  being  four  windmills.  The 
space  between  Broad-street  and  Coleman-street 
is  occupied  by  large  gardens.  Outside  Cripple- 
gale,  Grub-street,  now  Milton-street,  and  one 
or  two  other  small  streets  are  shown : except 
these  buildings,  all  is  fields  and  gardens. 
Aldersgate-street,  from  the  corner  of  Barbican 
runs  but  a short  distance.  The  Charter  House 
abuts  upon  the  fields.  The  “ Schmyt  Fyeld  ” 
is  planted  with  two  rows  of  trees : the 
sites  occupied  by  the  houses  22  and  25  are 
marked  as  built  upon:  Cock-lane,  Hozier- 
lane,  and  Coney-lane  are  short  rows  of  houses 
leading  to  the  fields.  Cow-cross  and  a por- 
tion of  St.  Jolm’s-street,  Clerkenwell,  and  a few 
houses  at  Holborn-bridge,  end  London  in  that 
direction.  Field-lane  is  planted  with  trees,  the 
Fleet  running  at  their  side.  Ely-gardens,  men- 
tioned by  Shakespear,  as  famous  for  the  growth 
of  its  strawberries,  are  shown  of  great  extent. 
Holborn  has  a single  row  of  houses  on  each 
side,  with  fields  on  the  north,  and  gardens  and 
plantations  on  the  south.  Gray’s-inn-lane  is  the 
only  branch  to  the  north  in  the  whole  extent 
of  Holborn,  and  the  house.  No.  18,  which  is 
still  near  Liquorpond-street,  is  probably  that 
shown  in  the  map  as  the  end  of  London  in 
this  part.  Holborn  continues  until  about  as 
far  as  Red  Lion-street,  and  then  becomes  a 
country  road,  with  hedges  on  each  side,  and 
so  continues  to  the  little  village  of  St.  Giles, 
which  is  in  the  midst  of  fields.  No  houses 
appear  nearer  than  the  Strand  on  the  south. 
St.  Martin’s-lane  and  the  Haymarket  are  green 
lanes,  through  which  the  Oxford-road  and 
the  “ Waye  to  Redinge”  pass. 

What  changes  have  taken  place  since  that 
day  ! what  wonderful  extension  ! and  still  Lon- 
don in  1852  is  not  only  better  supplied  with 
provisions  than  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but 
also  vastly  improved,  notwithstanding  our 
numerous  abuses,  in  sanitary  condition. 

In  addition  to  the  sweating  sickness,  the 
plague,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
visited  London  several  times  : in  1563,  20,372 
persons  died;  in  1569,  a very  large  number. 
About  this  time  the  City  laid  out  8147.  15s.  8d. 
in  cleansing  the  City  ditch,  between  Aldgate 
and  the  Postern  on  Tower-hill,  and  making  a 
new  sewer  and  wharf  of  timber  from  the  head 
of  the  Postern  into  the  Tower-ditch,  which 
before  this  time  had  always  laid  open.  In 
1590,  nearly  11,000  persons  died;  and  in 
1603,  the  year  in  which  Elizabeth  died,  the 
plague  carried  off  30,578  persons,  3,090  of 
whom  died  in  one  week. 

In  1579  the  alarm  to  which  we  have  alluded 
respecting  the  increase  of  London,  was  so 
great  that  an  inquisition  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  of  the  number  of  foreigners  in  London, 
when  it  appeared  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased threefold  in  twelve  years.  In  1567 
the  number  of  strangers  in  London  was, 
Scots,  40  ; French,  428  ; Spaniards  and  Por- 
tugese, 45 ; Italians,  140;  Dutch,  2,030;  Bur- 
gundians, 44 ; Danes,  2 ; Liegois,  1 ; in  all, 
2,730:  in  1579,  the  number  was  8,190.  This 
increase  produced  a remonstrance  from  the 


Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  against  the  number 
of  new  buildings  and  inhabitants  within  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  London.  In  consequence 
of  which  her  Majesty  issued  a proclamation, 
forbidding  any  new  buildings  of  a house  or 
tenement  within  three  miles  from  the  gate  of 
the  City,  where  no  former  house  could  be  re- 
membered to  have  stood,  and  likewise  not  to 
suffer  more  than  one  family  to  inhabit  any 
house.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  empowered  to 
commit  offenders  against  this  proclamation,  or 
to  hold  them  to  bail. 

In  1564,  the  common  council  of  London 
ordered  that  all  such  citizens  as  should 
thenceforth  be  constrained  to  sell  their  house- 
hold goods,  leases  of  houses,  or  such  like, 
should  first  cause  the  same  to  be  cried  through 
the  City  by  a man  with  a bell,  and  then  to  be 
sold  by  the  common  outcrier  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  he  to  receive  one  farthing  in 
the  pound  for  his  trouble. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  several 
improvements  were  introduced  amongst  them. 

A description  of  police  was  established  com- 
posed of  beadles,  &c.  of  the  various  wards,  to 
preserve  order  amongst  vagrants,  &c. 

In  1556,  Christopher  Draper,  alderman  of 
Cordwainer-street  Ward,  appointed  a man  to 
go  about  his  ward  at  night  with  a bell,  and  at 
certain  places,  with  an  audible  voice,  to  bid 
the  citizens  be  careful  of  their  fires  and  lights, 
to  help  the  poor,  and  pray  for  the  dead.  This 
institution  was  soon  after  adopted  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  City. 

In  the  year  1566,  a proposition  was  made  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  merchant,  of  London,  to 
erect,  at  his  own  expense,  a commodious  build- 
ing for  merchants  to  meet  and  transact  busi- 
ness, provided  they  would  find  a conve- 
nient site  for  the  same.  The  citizens,  agreeing 
to  this  proposal,  purchased,  for  the  sum  of 
3,532 /.  eighty  houses  in  the  two  alleys  called 
New  St.  Christopher’s  and  Swan  Alley,  lead- 
ing out  of  Cornhill  into  Threadneedle-street, 
the  materials  of  which  eighty  houses  were  sold 
for  478/.  and  the  ground,  being  cleared,  was 
conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who,  on 
the  7th  of  June,  accompanied  by  several  aider- 
men,  laid  the  first  brick  of  the  new  building  : 
each  alderman  also  laid  a brick,  and  a piece  of 
gold  for  the  workmen,  who  persevered  with 
such  assiduity  that  the  building  was  roofed  by 
the  month  of  November  in  the  next  year,  and 
was  soon  after  finished  under  the  title  of  the 
Burse  (14).  On  23rd  Jan.  1570,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, attended  by  the  nobility,  went  into  the 
City  and  dined  with  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  at 
his  house  in  Bishopsgate-6treet.  After  dinner 
her  Majesty  returned  through  Cornhill,  went 
into  the  Burse,  and  after  viewing  it  in  all  parts, 
commanded  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a 
herald,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  that  thence- 
forth it  should  go  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  by  will  dated  26th 
November,  1579,  devised  the  Royal  Exchange, 
its  profits,  &c.  to  the  Mayor  and  citizens  of 
London  and  the  Company  of  Mercers,  to  be 
equally  enjoyed  amongst  them,  on  condition 
that  the  citizens,  out  of  their  moiety,  should 
pay  a salary  of  50 Z.  per  annum  each  to  four 
persons,  who  should  read  lectures  in  divinity, 
astronomy,  music,  and  geometry,  in  Gresham 
College,  and  to  pay  61.  13s.  4d.  per  annum 
each  to  eight  almspeople  situate  behind  the 
said  college,  in  Broad-street,  and  10/.  yearly  to 
each  of  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  Ludgate, 
King’s  Bench,  Marshalsea,  and  Wood- street 
Compter;— that  the  Mercers,  out  of  their 
moiety,  should  pay  50/.  each  per  annum  to 
three  persons  to  read  lectures  in  law,  physic, 
and  rhetoric,  in  his  Mansion-house,  and  100/. 
for  four  quarterly  dinners  to  be  provided  in 
their  hall  for  the  entertainment  of  the  whole 
company,  and  also  to  pay  10/.  per  annum  to 
the  following  places,  viz.  the  Poultry  Compter, 
Christ’s  Hospital,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  the 
Spital,  Bethlehem,  and  St.  Thomas’s. 

In  1576,  Mr.  William  Lamb,  citizen  and 
clothworker,  erected  a conduit  on  Snow-hill, 
which  he  fed  from  a water  source  near  the 
Foundling  Hospital : part  of  the  covering  of 
this  well  is  still  remaining  in  a garden  near  the 
“ Lamb,”  Lamb’s  Conduit-street.  An  effigy 
of  this  public  benefactor  will  be  found  in  the 


chapel  attached  to  an  hospital  endowed  by 
him,  at  the  north  end  of  Monkwell-street, 
Cripplegate. 

In  1582  Peter  Maurice,  a German  engineer, 
proposed  a scheme  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
aldermen  for  erecting  a machine  to  supply  the 
City  with  Thames  water,  which  scheme  being 
approved  of,  the  same  was  erected  in  the  river, 
near  London-bridge.  As  an  encouragement 
for  this  piece  of  ingenuity,  Maurice  obtained  a 
lease  of  one  arch,  and  a place  for  fixing  his 
engine  upon  the  north  end  of  London-bridge, 
for  the  term  of  500  years,  at  the  rent  of  10s. 
per  annum.  Two  years  after  this  he  obtained 
the  lease  of  a second  arch,  and  the  citizens 
finding  the  advantage  of  this  invention,  he 
and  his  posterity  grew  wealthy  by  its  improve- 
ment. In  1701  they  sold  the  property  to 
Richard  Soams,  a goldsmith,  for  36,0007. 
Maurice  having  first  obtained  another  lease  of 
the  fourth  arch.  Soams  got  from  the  City  a 
confirmation  of  Maurice’s  lease  at  the  yearly 
rent  of  20s.  and  300/.  fine,  after  which  Soams 
divided  the  whole  property  in  300  shares,  at 
500/.  each,  and  made  it  a company. 

Having  extended  this  notice  as  far  as  our 
space  will  permit,  we  will  give,  in  our  next, 
illustrations  of  the  shops  and  houses  in  Lon- 
don at  the  time  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  and 
glance  briefly  at  the  history  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  that  period. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  ENGRAVINGS. 

13.  Old  Houses  near  the  south  end  of  London- 

bridge,  from  a view  of  London  published  at 
Amsterdam,  1616. 

14.  Front  of  the  first  Royal  Exchange,  built  by 

Gresham,  1566-67.  (Wilkinson’s  Londina 
Illustrata.) 

15.  The  Custom-house,  from  a print  in  Wilkin- 

son’s Londina  Illustrata,  copied  from  a 
scarce  engraving  of  the  date  of  1634. 

16.  Nonesuch  House,  formerly  on  London-bridge, 

from  Agas’s  Map. 

*17.  Bracket,  with  date  1595,  on  house  in  Gray’s- 
inn-lane. 

*18.  Elizabethan  House,  east  side  of  Gray’s-iuu- 
lane. 

19.  House  and  Shop,  West  Cheap,  as  it  appeared 

in  1585,  engraved  in  Wilkinson,  from  a 
drawing  by  R.  Triswell. 

20.  House  formerly  in  Grub-street  (now  Milton- 

street).  (Smith’s  Antiquities.) 

*21.  Bracket  on  house  in  Milton-street. 

*22.  Houses  in  Long-lane,  Smithfield. 

*23.  Part  of  House  in  Carey-street,  Chancery-lane. 
*21.  Old  House,  St.  Clement’s-lane,  Strand. 

*25.  House  in  Long-lane,  Smithfield. 

The  engravings  marked  * are  drawn  from  existing 
examples. 


PARSEY’S  COMPRESSED  AIR 
LOCOMOTIVE. 

After  a long  absence  Mr.  Parsey  has  again 
appeared  : having  built  an  experimental  com- 
pressed air  engine,  permission  was  given  to  try 
it  on  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  on  the 
25th  May  last,  when  the  locomotive,  with  eight 
persons  on  it,  travelled  (as  we  are  informed) 
from  Stratford  Station  to  Lea  Bridge  and 
back,  a distance  of  four  miles.  The  engine 
weighs  about  1|  ton,  pistons  9 in.  stroke, 
2\  diameter,  capacity  of  the  reservoirs  of  highly 
compressed  air,  about  39  feet,  which  were 
charged  to  11  atmospheres,  or  165  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  The  regulator  was  set  to  give 
an  uniform  pressure  on  the  piston  of  about 
20  lbs.  per  inch.  The  object  of  this  part  of 
the  engine  is  to  keep  a self-acting  uniform 
working  pressure.  The  gradual  decline  of 
pressure  has  hitherto  been  the  failing  point  of 
all  attempts  to  make  use  of  compressed  air  as 
a motive  power.  We  are  told  that  less  than 
40  cubic  feet  at  a density  of  1 1 atmospheres 
drove  the  engine  and  eight  persons  four  miles 
— about  2 tons,  from  which  data  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  power  may  be  ascertained.  This  is 
the  first  time  a compressed  air  engine  has  run 
upon  a railway. 


The  Iron  Trade. — Prices,  it  is  reported, 
are  looking  up,  and  orders  are  on  the  increase. 
Some  charcoal  iron  has  been  imported  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  it  is  thought  that  this  iron, 
which  is  well  adapted  for  steel  of  the  best  qua- 
lity, and  which  obtained  a medal  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  may  ultimately  compete  with  that 
from  Sweden  and  Russia. 
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LECTURES  ON  PRACTICAL  ART  AT 
MARLBOROUGH-HOUSE. 


The  following  are  the  propositions  enforced 
by  Mr.  Owen  Jones  in  his  second  lecture.  The 
subject  was,  “The  laws  which  govern  the 
employment  of  colour  illustrated  by  the  woven 
fabrics  of  the  collection.” 

14.  Colour  is  used  to  assist  in  the  development 
of  form,  and  to  distinguish  objects  or  parts  of  ob- 
jects one  from  another. 

15.  Colour  is  used  to  assist  light  and  shade, 
helping  the  undulations  of  form  by  the  proper  dis- 
tribution of  the  several  colours. 

1C.  These  objects  are  best  attained  by  the  use  of 
the  primary  colours  on  small  surfaces  and  in  small 
quantities,  balanced  and  supported  by  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  colours  on  the  larger  masses. 

17.  The  primary  colours  should  be  used  on  the 
upper  portions  of  objects,  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
on  the  lower. 

18  (Field’s  Chromatic  Equivalents).  The  prima- 
ries of  equal  intensities  will  harmonise  or  neutralise 
each  other,  in  the  proportions  of  3 yellow,  5 red, 
and  8 blue, — integrally  as  16. 

The  secondaries  in  the  proportions  of  8 orange, 
13  purple,  11  green, — integrally  as  32. 

The  tertiaries,  citrine  (compound  of  orange  and 
greeu),  19  ; russet  (orange  and  purple),  21  ; olive 
(green  and  purple),  24  ; integrally  as  64. 

It  follows  that, — 

Each  secondary  being  a compound  of  two  prima- 
ries is  neutralised  by  the  remaining  primary  in  the 
same  proportions, — thus,  8 of  orange  by  8 of  blue, 
11  of  green  by  5 of  red,  13  of  purple  by  3 of 
yellow. 

Each  tertiary  being  a binary  compound  of  two 
secondaries  is  neutralised  by  the  remaining  secon- 
dary— as  24  of  olive  by  8 of  orange,  21  of  russet  by 
11  of  green,  19  of  citrine  by  13  of  purple. 

19.  The  above  supposes  the  colours  to  be  used 
in  their  prismatic  intensities,  but  each  colour  has  a 
variety  of  tones  when  mixed  with  white,  or  of 
shades  when  mixed  with  grey  or  black. 

When  a full  colour  is  contrasted  with  another  of 
a lower  tone,  the  volume  of  the  latter  must  be  pro- 
portionally increased. 

20.  Each  colour  has  a variety  of  hues,  obtained 
by  admixture  with  other  colours,  in  addition  to 
white,  grey.'or  black  : thus  we  have,  of  yellow, — 
orange-yellow  on  the  one  side  and  lemon-yellow  on 
the  other  ; so  of  red, — scarlet-red  and  crimson-red  ; 
and  of  each  every  variety  of  lone  and  shade. 

When  a primary  tinged  with  another  primary  is 
contrasted  with  a secondary,  the  secondary  must 
have  a hue  of  the  third  primary. 

21.  In  using  the  primary  colours  on  moulded 
surfaces,  we  should  place  blue,  which  retires,  on 
the  concave  surfaces  ; yellow,  which  advances,  on 
the  convex  ; and  red,  the  intermediate  colour,  on 
the  undersides  ; separating  the  colours  by  white  on 
the  vertical  planes. 

When  the  proportions  required  by  proposition 
18  cannot  be  obtained,  we  may  procure  the  balance 
by  a change  in  the  colours  themselves ; thus,  if  the 
surfaces  to  be  coloured  should  give  too  much 
yellow,  we  should  make  the  red  more  crimson  and 
the  blue  more  purple — i.  e.  we  should  take  the  yellow 
out  of  them  ; so  if  the  surfaces  should  give  too  much 
blue,  we  should  make  the  yellow  more  orange  and 
the  red  more  scarlet. 

22.  The  various  colours  should  be  so  blended 
that  the  objects  coloured,  when  viewed  at  a distance, 
should  present  a neutralised  bloom. 

23.  No  composition  can  ever  be  perfect  in  which 
any  one  of  the  three  primary  colours  is  wanting, 
either  in  its  natural  state  or  iu  combination. 

24.  When  two  tones  of  the  same  colour  are 
juxtaposed,  the  light  colour  will  appear  lighter,  and 
the  dark  colour  darker. 

25.  When  two  different  colours  are  juxtaposed 
they  receive  a double  modification, — first,  as  to 
their  tone  (the  light  colour  appearing  lighter  and 
the  dark  colour  appearing  darker);  secondly,  as  to 
their  hue,  each  will  become  tinged  with  the  com- 
plementary colour  of  the  other. 

2G.  Colours  on  white  grounds  appear  darker  ; on 
black  grounds,  lighter. 

27.  Black  grounds  suffer  when  opposed  to  colours 
which  give  a luminous  complementary. 

28.  When  ornaments  in  a colour  are  on  a ground 
of  a contrasting  colour,  the  ornament  should  be 
separated  from  the  ground  by  an  edging  of  lighter 
colour, — as  a red  flower  on  a green  ground  should 
have  an  edging  of  lighter  red. 

29.  W hen  ornaments  in  a colour  are  on  a gold 
ground,  the  ornaments  should  be  separated  from  the 
ground  by  an  edging  of  a darker  colour. 

30.  Gold  ornaments  on  any  coloured  ground 
should  be  outlined  with  black. 

31.  Ornaments  of  any  colour  may  be  separated 
from  grounds  of  any  other  colour  by  edgings  of 
white,  gold,  or  black. 


32.  Ornaments  in  any  colour,  or  in  gold,  may  be 
used  on  white  or  black  grounds,  without  outline  or 
edging. 

33.  In  “ self-tints,”  tones,  or  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  a light  tint  on  a dark  ground  may  be  used 
without  outline ; but  a dark  ornament  on  a light 
ground  requires  to  be  outlined  with  a still  darker 
tint. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cambridge. — A proposal  was  recently  made 
to  erect  a new  lunatic  asylum  for  Bedford- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  &c.  at  a cost  of  about 
50,000 1.  for  500  or  600  patients ; Cambridge  to 
subscribe  20,0002.  Bedford  and  Herts  15,0002. 
each,  and  Hunts  10,0002.  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, has  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
building  of  its  own  asylum,  Bedford  having 
declined  the  proposed  union.  Tenders  are 
accordingly  to  be  advertised  for.  The  county, 
isle,  and  borough,  it  appears,  contain  about 
180  lunatic  and  idiots. 

Warwick. — Mr.  Rammell,  C.E.  accompanied 
by  Mr.  J.  Tibbits  and  the  surveyor,  has  been 
examining  the  various  sources  of  water  supply 
for  this  borough.  Mr.  Rammell  is  to  report 

to  the  Local  Board  of  Health. Extensive 

improvements  and  additions  are  about  to  be 
made  to  the  Grand  Stand  on  the  race-course  at 
Warwick.  The  committee  have  resolved  on 
expending  about  7002.  upon  the  work. 

Oulton  Park,  Cheshire. — The  new  schools 
recently  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the 
park,  through  the  munificence  of  Sir  Philip 
Malpas  De  Grey  Egerton,  hart,  have  just  been 
completed.  The  provision  for  the  children 
consists  of  two  school-rooms  (connected  by  a 
cloister),  and  residences  for  the  mistresses 
attached.  The  design  is  of  Early  Decorated 
character,  by  Mr.  Chas.  Vickers,  of  London. 

Rugby. — The  first  stone  of  the  intended 
Church  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity,  at 
Rugby,  was  laid  on  Monday  week. 

Great  Crosby. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Luke,  Great  Crosby,  was  performed  on  Wed- 
nesday week.  The  church  is  being  built  from 
a plan  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  Holme. 

Nottingham. — The  debt  on  the  parish  church 
has  been  liquidated,  and  the  vicar  will  now 
take  steps  for  the  erection  of  two  new  district 
churches,  one  in  Millstone-lane,  and  the  other 
at  the  top  of  Back-lane,  near  the  general 
cemetery.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
some  time,  and  each  building,  it  is  said,  is  to 
accommodate  upwards  of  500  worshippers. 

Sheffield. — The  Gas  Consumers’  Company- 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  the  Butterley  Iron 
Company,  for  the  supply  of  about  2,000  tons 

of  mains  and  pipes. The  foundation-stone 

of  the  schools  about  to  be  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  Trinity  Church,  Wicker,  was  laid  on 
Monday  in  last  week.  The  schools,  which 
wi'l  be  built  from  designs  of  Messrs.  Flockton 
and  Son,  will  be  a plain  edifice.  There  will  be 
accommodation  for  about  500  scholars.  The 
total  cost  will  be  about  2,600 2.  but  of  this, 
1,2002.  has  been  paid  for  the  site.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  have  given 
620 2.  and  2002.  were  from  the  National  School 
Society.  The  rest  has  been  raised  by  private 
subscription. 

Elsecar. — This  village  is  situated  near  Went- 
worth, and  on  the  estates  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
at  whose  expense  chiefly  there  have  just  been 
completed,  at  a cost  of  nearly  1,0002.  exclusive 
of  a grant  from  government,  a set  of  school- 
buildings  containing  a mixed  school,  infant 
school,  and  class-rooms,  together  with  a 
teacher’s  residence.  The  opening  of  these 
schools  was  celebrated  on  Whit-Tuesday. 

Balderstone. — The  church  of  St.  Leonard’s  is 
in  a fair  way  of  being  replaced  with  something 
more  in  character  with  the  sacred  object  for 
which  it  is  set  apart,  than  that  which  the  pre- 
sent rude  and  ruinous  structure  presents.  The 
tenders  were  opened  on  Friday  last,  when  the 
Messrs.  Hargreaves,  builders,  Clitheroe,  were 
declared  the  successful  competitors.  We  are 
informed  that  the  works  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  on  the  22nd  of  next  month. — 
Blackburn  Standard. 

East  Retford. — The  ancient  font  in  the 
j parish  church  has  been  restored,  under  the 


superintendence  of  Mr.  George  G.  Place,  of 
Nottingham,  architect.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  of  Boston, 
builder,  was  the  supervising  draughtsman,  and 
Mr.  John  Mee,  of  Derby,  the  operative  sculptor. 
The  cost  has  been  defrayed  by  an  inhabitant ; 
and  the  improvement  has  led  to  the  restora- 
tion or  rebuilding  of  the  porch  by  some  other 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  parish,  who 
have  contracted  with  Mr.  Lee  for  the  work. 
An  offer  has  also  been  made  to  restore  the 
great  western  entrance,  which  is  in  a dilapi- 
dated state;  and  it  is  thought  not  improbable 
that  other  parts,  if  not  the  whole  edifice,  may 
thus  by  degrees  be  restored,  in  consequence 
of  the  example  given  in  the  case  of  the  font. 

Bradford.  — The  proposed  cemetery  for 
Bradford  is  in  a fair  way  towards  realization, 
as  the  company  for  carrying  out  the  project  has 
been  formed  and  registered,  and  the  purchase 
of  a site  is  to  be  effected  forthwith. 

Doncaster.  — The  erection  of  St.  James’s 
Bridge  across  the  Great  Northern  and  South 
Yorkshire  railways,  at  the  point  where  the 
latter  joins  the  former,  is  now  proceeding  with 
activity.  The  stone-work  at  the  base  of  the 
piers  has  been  commenced  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool.  The 
approach  is  abrupt.  The  bridge  will  consist  of 
seven  arches,  one  of  which  will  be  a skew. 
Each  arch  will  be  of  24  feet  span.  They  will 
be  of  the  flat  segment  kind,  with  moulded 
cornices.  The  height  of  the  arches  from  the 
level  of  the  rails  will  be  16  feet;  and 
from  the  top  of  the  bridge  to  the  level  of 
the  rails,  22  feet.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  bridge  will  be  about  230  feet.  It 
will  be  of  stone,  except  the  filling  up  of  the 
arches.  The  stone-work  will  be  stroke-tooled 
and  chamfered  quoins,  plinths,  imposts,  arch- 
quoins, coping,  &c.  The  ashler  work  between 
will  be  rock-faced.  The  works  are  under  the 
engineering  skill  of  Sir  William  Cubitt,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Glaister,  the  manager  to  the 
Messrs.  Holme.  The  estimated  cost  is  between 
3,0002.  and  4,0002.  The  stone  is  from  the 
quarries  of  Messrs.  J.  and  T.  Palfreyman,  of 
M exborough,  who  have  contracted  to  discharge 
eighty  tons  per  day.  The  approach  each  way 
to  this  bridge  will  be  very  steep.  Cherry-lane 
will  be  considerably  widened.  The  opening 
will  take  place  before  Doncaster  races. 

Sunderland. — The  south  entrance  to  the  new 
docks  at  Sunderland  is  now  finished.  Another 
dock  of  ten  acres  is  agreed  for.  The  directors 
have  arranged  with  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry to  bring  60,000  chaldrons  of  coals  along 
the  Pensher  branch  railway  to  the  docks  as 
soon  as  the  rails  are  laid. 

Edinburgh. — The  rental  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, within  the  police  bounds,  has  risen,  it 
is  said,  during  the  last  five  years,  more  than 
20  per  cent.  The  rental  now  is  somewhere 
about  450,0002. — more  than  100,0002.  having 
been  added  to  it  within  the  time  specified.  It 
is  understood  that  rents  have  reached  a maxi- 
mum, and  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
increase  them  further. 

Dunkeld. — Preparations  are  being  made  to 
erect  an  episcopal  church,  with  schools  at- 
tached, at  a cost  of  about  3,0002.  Large  sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  made.  The  only 
licensed  place  of  worship  within  a circuit  of 
twelve  miles  of  Dunkeld,  in  connection  with 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  is  in  a hired 
room  over  a coach-house. 

Guernsey. — The  contract  for  the  harbour 
works  at  St.  Peter’s  Port  is  not  yet  signed ; 
but  the  contractors  are  opening  the  quarries 
and  forming  a road  on  the  islet  of  Jethou  for 
the  shipment  of  the  stones. 

Walcot. — A new  church  has  been  conse- 
crated here ; Mr.  Warner  Goodman,  architect. 
An  ecclesiastical  appearance  has  been  obtained 
with  small  expenditure.  It  will  accommodate 
200  adults,  and  cost  4502.  ! 


The  Harmonious  Relations  of  Co- 
lour.— A diagram  to  illustrate  the  harmo- 
nious relations  of  colour  has  been  prepared  for 
the  use  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  de- 
partment of  practical  art,  and  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall.  It  will  be  found 
useful  in  architects’  offices  and  elsewhere. 
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The  Building  erected  in  Hyde  Park  for  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Industry 
of  all  Nations,  1851.  ByCHARLES  Downes, 
Architect,  and  Charles  Cowper,  C.E. 
London,  John  Weale.  1852. 

So  many  descriptions  of  the  Exhibition  Build- 
ing have  been  published,  that  some  readers  will, 
perhaps,  ask  what  occasion  there  can  be  for  the 
portly  quarto  here  described.  Never  was  there 
an  event  so  fully  chronicled,  never  was  there 
a building  so  minutely  described  ! The  pre- 
sent work,  nevertheless,  stands  alone : it  con- 
sists of  28  large  plates  by  Mr.  Downes,  from 
the  working  drawings  of  the  contractors,  with 
technical  descriptions  by  Mr.  Charles  Cowper. 
Besides  plans  and  elevations,  the  plates  give 
the  details  of  columns,  wood  trusses,  and 
wrought  and  cast  iron  girders,  the  galleries, 
roofs,  gutters,  trusses,  in  fact,  of  the  whole 
construction,  so  that  those  who  desire  to  erect 
a similar  building,  or  to  apply,  without  the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  themselves,  any  of  the 
arrangements  used  there,  may  do  so. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of 
one  primary  dimension,  24  feet;  but  what  fixed 
this  primary  is  not  so  generally  known.  Mr. 
Cooper  says : — “ To  facilitate  the  whole  of  the 
operations,  they  determined  to  adopt  one  unit 
of  length  throughout  the  building.  It  was 
found  that  sheet-glass  could  be  procured  of 
the  length  of  49  inches,  but  that  a greater 
length  would  be  much  more  expensive,  from 
the  difficulty  of  blowing  and  handling  such 
long  pieces.  Glass  of  this  length,  placed  on  a 
slope  of  2|  to  1,  was  found  suitable  for  a 
ridge  and  valley  roof,  in  which  the  pitch  on 
distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  gutters  is 
8 feet.  Three  times  this  pitch,  or  24  feet,  was 
considered  to  be  a convenient  length  for  the 
cast-iron  girders,  and  was,  therefore,  adopted 
as  the  unit  of  length.  The  wider  avenues  were 
made  twice  this  unit,  or  48  feet  wide,  and  the 
central  avenue,  or  nave,  was  made  three  times 
this  unit,  or  72  feet  wide.  We  thus  see  that 
the  difficulty  of  manufacturing  glass  of  greater 
length  than  about  4 feet  was  the  primary  cause 
which  determined  the  dimensions  employed 
throughout  the  building.” 

All  the  plates  are  very  clearly  drawn  and 
lithographed. 

Ancient  Halls  of  Lancashire.  From  original 
Drawings  by  Alfred  Rimmer,  Architect. 
Liverpool,  Deigliton ; London,  Bogue.  1852. 
We  have  here,  in  a thin  quarto,  twenty  plates, 
on  stone,  illustrating  a number  of  the  old  halls 
of  Lancashire;  as,  for  example.  Peel  Hall  (half 
timbered);  Wardley  Hall  (the  same);  Smithell’s 
Hall,  a fine  panelled  dining-room;  Hoghton 
Tower,  one  of  the  best  of  the  views;  Salmes- 
bury  Hall;  Rufford  Hall,  with  its  bold  roof; 
and  others.  Salmesbury  Hall  has  a fire-place 
14  feet  10  inches  wide.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  the  large  fire-places  was,  according  to  a 
family  MS.  of  the  Cunliffes,  that  the  young 
folks  could  sit  and  crack  nuts  and  divert  them- 
selves, and  “in  this  manner  the  sons  and 
daughters  got  matching  without  going  much 
from  home.” 

There  is  a quaintness  in  the  writings  of  early 
days  amusing,  and  sometimes  touching.  Take 
this  extract  from  the  diary  of  one  John  Ireland, 
when  he  was  building  an  old  hall  in  Newton 
Valley,  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester : 
the  date  is  1634 

“ ‘ Oct.  the  13th,  1634. — Aboute  buildingel 
did  spend  the  whole  of  this  day  * * * * 

Resonably  well  spente  I this  day  in  sivell 
outeward  cariage ; but  inwardlye  I am  but 
worlcHy  miended,  could  in  devotion,  and  quite 
could  in  zeal,  too  earthly  minded  and  troubled 
aboute  bilding. 

16th.— This  was  our  rearinge  day,  and 
about  this  busines  I spent  this  whole  day. 

17th. — Much  troubled  with  bildinge. 

19th. — Sunday,  my  minde  verye  much  dis- 
quieted about  my  bildinge. 

24th.—  Incumbered  very  much  with  my 
bildinge. 

Nov.  11. — Aboute  my  bildinge  I spent  all 
this  whole  daye : worldlye  miended,  and  my 


thoughts  are  very  much  entangled  about  my 
bildinge. 

December  1st.— This  morning,  after  I had 
saied  my  morninge  prayers,  I wente  to  the 
new  bildinge,  and  theare  my  selfe  alone  did  pray 
and  meditate.’  &c.  The  window  dressings  of 
this  house  are  enriched  with  stone  diamonds 
and  fleur  de  lis,  coloured  black.” 

Mr.  Rimmer’s  book  offers  two  subjects  for 
regret — 1st,  that  it  does  not  include  all  the 
halls  in  the  county ; and  2ndly,  that  through 
want  of  previous  acquaintance  with  lithography 
the  drawings  are  not  so  effective  as  they  might 
be.  So  many  ancient  buildings,  however, 
have  been  swept  away  of  which  we  have  no 
record,  that  he  has  our  thanks  for  what  he  has 
done. 


The  British  Winter  Garden  : being  a practical 
Treatise  on  Evergreens ; showing  their  general 
Utility  in  the  Formation  of  Garden  and 
Landscape  Scenery,  and  their  Mode  of  Pro- 
pagating, Planting,  and  Removal,  from  One 
to  Fifty  Feet  in  Height ; as  practised  at 
Eloaston  Castle.  By  William  Barron, 
Head  Gardener.  Bradbury  and  Evans. 
London,  1852. 

The  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden : con- 
taining full  Directions  for  the  Hothouse,  the 
Greenhouse,  and  every  Branch  of  Fruit, 
Flower,  and  Vegetable  Culture.  By  Practical 
Gardeners  and  Florists.  Lloyd,  London. 
The  Gardener’s  Record,  and  Amateur  Florist’s 
Companion.  Under  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Neville.  London,  Groombridge. 
Nos.  1 to  4. 

In  the  first  of  these  little  volumes  we 
have  an  explanation  of  all  those  mechanical 
and  other  processes  through  which  the 
constant  verdure  and  pictorial  landscapes 
of  Elvaston  have  become  celebrated ; and 
whereby  desired  effects  may  be  at  once  pro- 
duced by  transplantation  of  trees  of  nearly  all 
sizes  and  ages  by  wholesale,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  awaiting  the  slow  processes  of  Nature’s 
gradual  adornment  by  the  growth  of  trees 
planted  only  in  their  infancy.  The  volume 
also  contains  advice  as  to  the  species  and 
habits  of  trees  desirable  for  such  purposes, 
and  as  to  modes  of  distribution.  The  author, 
we  observe,  contemplates  the  publication  of 
fifty  lithographs  from  calotype  views  taken  at 
Elvaston,  whenever  a sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  have  indicated  their  desire  to  pos- 
sess them. 

In  the  second  book  of  the  lot  we  have, 
month  by  month,  all  that  is  likely  to  re- 
quire attention  in  the  ordinary  conduction  of 
gardening  operations.  The  book  is  cheaply 
got  up,  but  it  contains  a good  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous and  useful  information  to  all  who 
delight  in  ornamenting  the  vicinity  of  their 
domiciles  with  the  ever-varying  beauties  of 
nature,  or  wish  to  do  so. 

The  last  of  the  trio  at  the  head  of  this  no- 
tice, is  a pleasant  and  promising  cheap  serial, 
which  adds,  to  the  practical  information  it  gives, 
a touch  of  that  sentiment  and  poetry  properly 
belonging  to  Nature’s  pets. 


Great  Yarmouth. — The  association  for 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  Great  Yarmouth 
have  issued  a statement  of  the  objects  they  have 
in  view,  which  comprise  the  establishment  of 
public  amusements,  such  as  concerts,  instru- 
mental music  at  promenades,  balls,  &c. ; and 
also  the  advocacy  of  public  improvements,  as 
by  the  suggestion  of  a public  company  to  erect 
a promenade  pier,  extending  from  Victoria- 
terrace  650  feet  into  the  sea,  or  100  feet  beyond 
the  present  jetty,  so  as  to  allow  steamers  to 
land  passengers;  the  formation  of  a public 
promenade  and  carriage-drive  from  Victoria- 
terrace  to  Britannia-terrace,  with  approaches 
from  the  town  and  the  beach;  the  widening  of 
the  jetty  entrance,  and  throwing  open  of  a 
large  space  in  a semi-circular  form,  with 
carriage-ways  and  footpaths  ; the  improvement 
of  the  Chapel  denes,  v/aste  grounds,  rope  walks, 
and  quay;  sanitary  improvement  of  the  town, 
&c.  A subscription  list  for  publication  is  in 
course  of  formation  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the 
association,  of  which  Mr.  A.  Gourlay  is  the 
treasurer. 
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Norwich  Cathedral. — Various  altera- 
tions and  improvements  have  been  made,  and 
are  still  going  on,  in  this  cathedral,  according 
to  the  local  papers.  The  choir  galleries  have 
been  removed,  and  about  two-thirds  of  either 
transept  thrown  into  the  choir,  and  separated 
by  screens.  The  floor  of  the  choir  had  been 
lowered  about  18  inches  to  its  original  level, 
which  allows  the  carved  work  of  the  benches 
to  be  seen,  forming  a rise  of  two  steps  east- 
ward of  the  tower.  The  open  archways  from 
the  aisles  to  the  transepts  have  been  filled  in 
with  stone  screens  of  a perpendicular  cha- 
racter— the  panels  filled  with  plate  glass.  In 
the  south  aisle  a small  Norman  arch  recessed 
is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  as  a memorial  window. 
Two  new  stained  windows  have  been  recently 
inserted,  one  in  the  north  aisle,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Professor  Smyth,  by  Warrington,  of 
London ; the  other  in  the  south  aisle,  in. 
memory  of  a Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale,  by  Wailes. 

It  is  hoped  that  several  other  windows  in  this 
cathedral  will  be  similarly  filled  with  stained 
glass,  which  are  now  blocked  up  with  masonry. 
St.  Luke’s  Chapel  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  Norman  character.  The  north  aisle, 
next  the  Bishop’s  garden,  has  been  renovated 
similarly  to  St.  Luke’s  Chapel.  The  architect 
who  has  had  the  management  and  superintend- 
ence of  all  these  improvements  is  Mr.  John 
Brown,  of  Norwich. 

Eastcheap. — Just  now  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eastcheap  furnishes  plenty  of  matter  for 
remark.  The  end  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  Church 
having  been  laid  bare,  presents  some  stone 
ornaments  very  different  from  [the  rest  of  the 
church,  which  at  some  time  or  other  has  been 
stuccoed  over  stone.  A little  way  further 
down  Love-lane,  on  the  right-hand  side,  is  an 
old  mansion,  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
which  has  just  been  purchased  for  the  Ward 
School.  One  room  on  the  ground  floor  is 
covered  with  curious  old  panel  paintings.  The 
church  of  St.  George,  Botolph-lane,  ought  to 
be  visited  at  the  same  time.  It  has  just  been 
discovered  that  within  a foot  of  the  flooring  of 
the  church  are  numbers  of  bodies  and  remains, 
and  something  is  about  to  be  done.  In  the 
vault  is  to  be  seen  a mummy,  or  rather  the 
body  of  a woman,  (so  it  is  said)  quite  brown, 
and  hard,  which  is  put  in  a sort  of  box  up- 
right— pro  bono  pew-opener. — A Neighbour. 

Condition  of  the  Working  Classes. 
— In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  11th  inst. 
Mr.  Slaney  moved, — “That  it  is  expedient  that 
a department  standing  committee,  or  unpaid 
commission,  be  appointed  to  consider,  suggest, 
and  report  from  time  to  time  preventive  and 
remedial  measures  to  benefit  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes,  and  for  removing 
social  and  other  obstacles  to  their  improve- 
ment.” He  entered  at  some  length  into  the 
subject,  at  first  in  the  face  of  a little  impatience 
on  the  part  of  members  present;  and  after 
various  speakers  had  addressed  the  House  for 
and  against  the  appointment  of  such  a com- 
mission as  that  proposed,  of  which  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, on  the  part  of  the  Government,  dis- 
approved, the  motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

CONTEMPLATED  DESTRUCTION  OF  OLD 
Yerulam. — In  reply  to  the  notice  in  our 
pages  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith’s  remarks  on  this 
subject,  the  *■  National  Freehold  Land  Society,” 
who  have  purchased  the  site,  state  in  their 
Circular  that  “ the  only  part  of  the  allusion 
that  applies  is,  that  the  land  has  been 
purchased  for  the  members ; but  as  the 
tenancy  of  the  present  occupier  will  not  expire 
until  more  than  twelve  months  hence,  we  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  land  has  not 
been  * marked  out  for  excavations  for  houses,’ 
at  least  not  by  us;  and  as  to  the  contemplated 
destruction  of  the  ruins  which  the  writer  so 
pathetically  deplores,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
have  not  contemplated  anything  of  the  sort, 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  namely,  that 
until  we  have  possession  we  have  no  power  to 
touch  them.”  We  cannot  say  much  for  the 
logic  of  the  reply,  but  have  reason  to  believe 
it  augurs  a good  intention. 
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Sydney  Dwelling-houses.  — The 
stranger  is  much  struck  by  the  handsome  ap- 
pearance given  by  the  profuse  use  of  cedar  in 
the  fittings  of  the  Sydney  dwellings.  It  has 
all  the  beauty  in  colour  and  figure  of  the 
Spanish  mahogany : indeed,  the  experience  of 
an  upholsterer  is  necessary  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence by  sight  alone.  In  solidity  and  closeness 
of  grain,  the  Australian  cedar  is,  however, 
greatly  inferior  to  mahogany.  The  doors, 
sashes,  window-frames  and  shutters,  staircases 
and  balustrades,  skirtboards  and  cornices,  and, 
in  a few  instances,  the  floors  and  ceilings  are  of 
cedar.  Even  the  housemaids’  closets  have  all 
the  exterior  appearance  of  polished  mahogany 
doors.  This  profusion  of  dark-coloured,  un- 
painted wood  in  the  fitments  of  a house  pleased 
my  eye  exceedingly;  but  my  taste  was  dis- 
puted by  many,  some  going  so  far  as  to  state 
that  it  made  a dwelling-house  look  like  a gin- 
palace  ! — Mundy’s  “ Our  Antipodes.” 

Roman  Bath  and  Pavement  at  Lyme. 
— An  ancient  Roman  bath  and  a tesselated 
pavement  have  been  opened  out  in  an  enclosure 
with  old  stone  walls  and  earth,  called,  from 
time  immemorial,  the  churchyard,  and  situate 
at  Holcombe  Farm,  in  Uplyme  parish,  Lyme 
Regis.  The  pavement  was  first  discovered 
about  two  years  ago,  but  was  covered  up  again 
till  lately.  The  enclosure  is  about  300  feet 
long  by  42  feet  broad,  and  is  6aid  to  contain  a 
great  quantity  of  old  building  materials.  Some 
hundreds  of  loads  of  worked  stone  were  many 
years  since  taken  out  of  this  enclosure  for 
drainage  purposes. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  London. — The 
liberties  that  are  being  taken  with  the  faQade 
of  the  City  Exchange  in  connection  with  the 
“improvement”  of  the  shops  with  which  it  is 
associated,  still  form  the  subject  of  urgent 
protests  on  the  part  of  our  correspondents. 
We  regret  to  think  that  the  letter  we  published 
some  weeks  since  has  not  as  yet  put  a stop  to 
these  proceedings,  and  it  is  of  little  use,  we 
fear,  printing  the  communications  of  “Civis” 
and  others  to  a similar  effect,  still  forwarded 
to  us  on  this  subject. 

The  Thames  Tunnel. — A project  is  on 
foot  to  complete  the  approaches  to  the  Thames 
Tunnel  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  A very  large 
traffic  is  constantly  going  on  between  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  Thames  and  Wapping,  Limehouse, 
Poplar,  &c.  all  of  which  has  now  to  be  con- 
veyed an  unnecessary  circuit  of  nearly  six 
miles.  London-bridge  would  be  relieved  of  a 
great  portion  of  this  traffic  by  the  opening  of 
such  a communication,  which  would  also  give 
to  Southwark  and  its  outlying  districts  a short 
and  easy  access  to  and  from  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Railway  terminus,  and 
thence  to  the  whole  net-work  of  railways  north 
of  the  Thames. 

A Carbonic-acid  Gas  Engine. — Years 
since  we  pointed  attention  to  a piece  of  common 
marble  as  a hopeful  source  of  useful  power 
in  place  of  steam,  where  fuel  was  scarce  but  sul- 
phuric or  other  acid  abundant.  In  marble — a 
carbohate  of  lime, — or  in  carbonate  of  soda,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  “ fixed  air,”  as  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  once  called, — air  fixed,  but  easily 
set  free, — a sort  of  bottled  wind, — wherewith 
cylinders  might  be  filled,  and  machinery 
worked.  The  idea  has  been  latterly  realized, 
we  know  not  with  what  success,  by  a Mr.  J. 
F.  Lackerstein,  who  has  patented  certain  appa- 
ratus for  obtaining  power  by  the  use  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  generated,  as  he  prefers,  from 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  solution,  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  but  also  from  other  carbonates, 
such  as  that  of  lime,  and  by  means  of  other 
acids  besides  the  sulphuric.  The  products  are 
in  many  cases  so  valuable  as  to  greatly  econo- 
mise the  working  power.  The  operation  of 
the  acids  on  the  apparatus  is  of  course  guarded 
against,  in  this  case,  by  protection  with  plat - 
num  or  gold.  Enamelled  iron,  such  as  acid 
conserves  are  made  in  for  household  use,  would 
be  cheaper  than  either  gold  or  platinum. 

Cambridge  Asylum  for  Soldiers’ 
Widows. — The  first  stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  on  Tuesday,  the  15th,  in  Norbiton  Park, 
Kingston,  Surrey,  by  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. 
The  design,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  is 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Allom.  Messrs.  Locke  and 
Nesham  are  the  contractors. 


Thames  Embankment. — The  Bill,  as 
amended  by  the  select  committee,  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  of  Works  to  make  an 
embankment  from  Vauxhall  to  Chelsea-gar- 
dens,  has  just  been  printed.  A clause  has 
been  added,  that  the  Act  is  not  to  affect 
agreements  already  entered  into  between  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  and 
other  parties. 

St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street. — The  interior 
of  this  church  is  about  to  be  repaired,  painted, 
marbled,  and  gilded,  under  direction  of  Mr. 
John  Shaw.  The  tenders  were, — Clarke  and 
Barnes,  669/.;  George  Cooke,  644/.;  Robert 
Cooke,  549/. 

Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission. — 
Mr.  Richard  Jebb,  of  Old-square,  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor as  chairman  of  the  commission. 

Metropolitan  Cattle  Market. — It  is 
now  definitively  settled  that  the  market  will  be 
established  in  Copenhagen-fields ; the  Cor- 
poration having  purchased  land  for  that  pur- 
pose. 


TENDERS 

For  new  ebureh,  Thornhill-square,  Islington  : 
Newman  and  Johnson,  architects. 

Beckensell  (Abingdon) £6,950  0 

Myers 6,500  0 

Curter  and  Ellis  (Islington) 6,999  0 

Jay  6,717  0 

Dove  (Islington,  accepted)  5,600  0 

Quantities  not  furnished. 


For  building  four  dwelling-houses  and  a warehouse  at 
Whitechapel.  Mr.  William  Dobson,  architect. 


K'"C  

Starkie  

£2,198 

1,959 

0 

10 

Parke  

1,957 

0 

Hill  

1,945 

0 

Webb  

1,945 

0 

Perry  

1,935 

0 

Haynes  

1,887 

0 

Brake  

1,812 

0 

Case  and  Higgs  

1,677 

0 

Livermore  ... 

1,619 

0 

For  restoration  and  additions  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cam' 
bridge.  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  architect. 

Peck  £0,400  0 0 

Qumseo  and  Attack  (Cambridge)  6,380  0 0 

Bell  (Cambridge) 5,353  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford  5,160  0 0 

Lawrence  and  Son  5,066  0 0 

Myers  4,990  0 O 

Holland  4,967  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers  4,950  0 0 

Kelk 4,665  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  new  church  at  Bitterne.  Mr 
Guillaume,  architect. 

King  and  Vero £3,481  10  0 

Chapman  3,260  0 0 

Haines  3,170  0 0 

Langdou 2,998  0 0 

Brown  (Southampton)  2,936  0 0 

Brown  (Winchester)  2,935  0 0 

Fry  2,936  0 0 

Gambling  2,850  0 0 

For  a house  at  the  Sugar  Refinery,  Plymouth.  Quan- 
tities furnished.  Mr.  W.  Damunt,  architect. 

Stitson  £1.066  13  6 

Bovey  and' Matcham  1,060  0 0 

Westlake 993  0 0 

Roberts  and  Co 970  0 0 

T.  Marshall 964  5 0 

C.  Dwelloy  960  O 0 

J.  Marehall  (accepted)  895  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Morning  Advertiser 
office.  Mr.  Stevens,  architect. 

Perkins  

Mills 

Weston  

Gammon 

Cooper 

Locke  and  Nesham  

Chesterman  

Rudkin  

Norris 

Bensby  


. £2,670  0 
..  2,590  0 
..  2,510  0 
..  2,287  0 
..  2,135  0 
..  2,128  0 
..  2,015  0 
..  1,983  0 
..  1,975  0 
..  1.893  0 
..  1,771  0 


For  work  at  Betlilem  Hospital, 
architect. 

Holland,  H.  and  R 

Willson  

Baker  and  Son 

Grimsdell  

Ha  ward  aud  Nixon 

Pritchard  

Lee  and  Sou 

Todd  

Piper,  T.  und  W 

Locke  and  Nesham 

Lucas  

Jay  

Myers 


Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 

..  £4,974  0 0 
...  4,817  0 0 
...  4,632  0 0 
. 4,595  0 0 
..  4,497  0 0 
..  4,472  0 0 
..  4,415  0 0 
..  4,428  0 0 
..  4,370  0 0 
..  4,330  0 0 
. 4,232  0 0 
..  4,261  0 0 
..  3,863  0 0 


For  works  at  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  Mr.  Ashpitel, 
architect. 

Holland,  H.  and  R £3,099  0 0 

Barber 3,084  0 0 

Myers  2,994  0 0 

Jay  2,761  0 0 

Coleman 2,588  0 0 

Piper,  T.  and  W 2,583  0 0 

Norris  (accepted) 2,480  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ Tar.”— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me 
what  I can  introduce  into  some  Stockholm  tar  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  dry,  hard,  and  quick  ? 

“ Theory  of  the  Tides." — Several  correspondents  have 
addressed  us  on  this  matter,  simply  assenting  to  or’ dis- 
senting from  the  views  to  which  we  recently  gave  insertion 
The  inquiry  would  not  be  advanced  by  printing  their  com 
munications. 

“Cloricus”  (the  arrangement  proposed  for  heating 
churches  would  not  be  satisfactory.  Amongst  other  ob- 
jections the  air  admitted  would  be  burnt  instead  of  warmed). 
“ ”,  " W.  “ J.  H.”  (under  our  mark), 

M.  C.  (do),  “ Grono,”  “ Vindex,"  (the  " College”  in 
question  has  expired),  “ J.  T.  W.”  “ One  of  Mr.  Baker’s 
Hodmen  “ 8.  H.,”  “ C.  C.  N.  ” « W.  P.”  (declined  with 
thanks),  C.  J.  R.”  (was  made  aware  of  the  proceeding), 
“I.  8.,”  “ T.  P.,”  “J.  A.F.,”  “ Rural  Rambler  ” (the 
minister  may  have  some  good  reason,  of  which  we  are  not 
aware,  for  not  allowing  tiles  to  be  laid  down  at  King’s 
Norton  church), Young  Antiquary”  (the  signature  of 
the  minister  of  his  parish,  or  any  known  inhabitant,  will 
obtain  him  a card  to  read  at  the  British  Museum,  or  tho 
Head  of  the  firm  from  which  he  dates  his  letter),  “ M.  and 
H.”  (will  appear),  “ Q.  E.  D.”  (ditto),  “ Footpad,"  “ F.  H. 
M.,’’  “ E.  T.,"  “ G.  T.  R.,"  “ W.  A."  (we  have  the  pub- 
lished report),  “ W.  H.”  (we  shall  be  glad  to  have  block). 


NOTICE.— Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


•ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A STEADY  PARTNER  WANTED,  to  join  the 

, Advertisers  8m>  who,  oan  succeed  a Civil  Engineer,  with 
wliom  he  has  been  engaged  several  years.  An  intelligent  young 
man  may  soon  heinstnioted.  About  3001  capital  required.— Apply, 
bv  letter,  to  P.  C.  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  1,  York-street 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  QUARKYMEN 
AND  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  BUILDERS.  ’ 

DARTNER  WANTED,  by  John  Wilson,  of 

A-  Grantham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  — In  consequence 
of  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Neale  (Mr.  Wilson’s  late  partner) 
an  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  a gentleman  who  can  under- 
take to  manage  a proportion  of  either  of  the  above  branches,  and 
such  gentleman  having  from  2.000/.  to  3.000/  to  invest  either  im. 
mediately,  or  in  a few  months,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  con. 
nection  possessed  by  the  advertiser,  of  sixteen  years’  standing. 
For  building  purposes,  the  workshops  arc  exceedingly  wefi 
arranged,  aud  very  extensive,  principally  on  the  ground  floor 
For  the  timber  trade,  the  yard  is  capable  of  doing  any  amount  of 
business,  wirh  excellent  cranes,  and  every  convenience  close  to 
m,inVn  a11  nre  sixty-norse  power.  A branch 
from  the  Ambergnte  Railway  runs  through  the  yard  and  work- 
No°rthern  Railway^1  ’ “ feW  Weeks’  bc  iutcrsectcd  by  the  Great 

1 ANCASTEk'I'TONE  QUARRIES.— These  quarries  are  in  the 
occupation  uf  the  Advertiser,  and  will  form  a portion  of  the  part- 

carriase  building  department  is  complete  with  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  such  as  lathes,  drilling,  sorewing,  punching 
twelve  forges.'11110^63’ Wlt  1 fitt  ng  shops  and  smithy,  containing 
The  above  affords  a favourable  opportunity  for  (lie  investment  of 
capital,  with  every  prospect  of  a large  return.— For  Anther  parti- 
culars apply  to  Messrs.  NEALE  and  WILSON'S  Offices, 


CHOP  FOREMAN  WANTED,  capable  of  super- 


■piRB-CLAY  GAS  RETOETS.— WANTED- 

, immediately,  ONE  or  TWO  GOOD  HANDS  accustomed  to 
Leeds! aDUfaCtUre  °f  fire‘cliiy  retorte-— Address,  F.  C.  PosUoffice, 


WANTED  a few  good  BENCH  JOINERS,  at 

Norfolk  C°un  y Wa8c3--App'y  to  F.  CUSLINU,  Elmham, 


, „T  TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS.  “ 

ANTED,  Eight  or  Ten  GOOD  HANDS.— 

nearBridPgPenyorth.Ku2,ERT  0BUTITHS-  Builder’  <*»«**. 


WANTED  a FOREMAN,  who  thoroughly 

» T understands  the  whole  routine  of  a Saw.milL-AppFy  at 
Caledonian  Mill,  New  Wharf-road.  Caledoniau-road.  ' p y M 


WArsTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  fully  con- 

T V vcreaiit  with  the  duties  of  the  office.  —Apply,  stating  salary 
SfllnuS'lSju  par,V,cuJ?ra.  of.  Ia\t  engagement,  4c.  to  S.  O.  1?.  office 
of  The  Builder,”  1,  York-street.  Co vent-garden. < 


WANTED,  in  the  Country,  a GENERAL 
BUILDER'S  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER.  H e Ynurt 
S“QeM  ™easurin5  alJ  k,uds.  of  works,  and  taking  out  quanti- 
ties, &e.  btate  age  and  salary  — Address,  88,  Cheapside. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  the  north  of 

England,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN  anil  upxpr  it 
ACCOUNTANT.  On?  who  ha,  been  bZght  up  in  a bS  or 
Svmderiand0ftCe  W°uld  b*  preferred- -Address,  A.  B.  Post-office^ 


___.  , " TO  PLUMBERS.  ' 

WANTED,  a steady,  acti.e  MAN,  as  Three. 

.ad as*  $ rasas 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CASHIER" 
VV  TIME-KEEPER,  or  CLERK,  by  a person  thoroughly  ex’ 
pcnenced  in  contractors’  accounts ; he  has  been  accustomed^ 
measuring,  and  is  fully  competent  to  the  superintendence 
works,  & 4c.  Testimonials  from  and  references  to  eminent  con- 
tractors with  whom  he  lias  been.-Address,  D.  D.  Railway  Coffe?- 
house,  75,  Seymour-street,  Euston-square,  London.  3 Oollee 

~ TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  an  active  WORKING  FOREMAN 

U T a d0ll|cr’s  Shop  fifty  miles  from  Loudon.  A person  nor 
beyond  middle  age  would  be  preferred  1 el“on  nol; 

WANTED,  also,  an  OUT-OF-DOOR  GENERAL  FOREMAN 
competent  to  superintend  the  several  branches  of  the  building 
business.— Addresses,  post  paid,  stating  particulars,  references5 
street!  Uice“u™“  Wh*n  at  liberty' to  J-  p-  W.  toSSJSS 


. XT  . TO  BUILDERS.  " ’ 

A N aSt'Je  experienced  FOREMAN  is  in  want  of 

a SITUATION  as  WALKING  or  SHOP  FOREMAN 

SttsMaajiig1  bt  w'u 


ACANC\  lor  a CHECK  CLERK,  in  a factory. 

» The  duties  are  to  keep  time  and  accounts,  also  to  ring  the 
workmen  iu  and  out.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a person  of  very 
regular  habits,  ability,  and  nerve,  to  keep  a large  number  of  workmen 
iu  order  in  the  absenoe  of  the  foreman.  A middle-aged  man,  from 
the  country  preferred,  without  a large  family,  as  he  will  have  to 
reside  on  the  premises.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  age  and  last 
employment,  to  T.  K.  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  1,  York-street 
Corent  Garden. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[June  19,  1852. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  JOINERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
WANTED,  bv  a rMpeetaWe  xoung  Mra  in  the 
W count rv.  & SITUATION,  in  a good^p.M  1 MPROVEft  , in 
or  near  London  preferred.-PI««  •^s  A.B.O.  to  be  left  at 
Wroughton  Post-office,  near  Swindon,  Wilts.  


-'to  PT,HMBEBS.MKTERS,  OTjAZIHR^ 

TTrANTED.  bv  a Young  Man,  EMPLOYMENi 
W as  PLUMBER.  No  objection  to  fill  up  bis  of 

Painting  and  Glazing  in  town  or  country.-Addrcss.  A.  B.  Office  of 

“The  Builder."  1.  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  

TO  PAINTERS.  BUILDERS, Ac.  

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION 

*ns  W K ITER  and  DRAINER.  He  thoroughly  unders’nnd- 
House  Painting,  and  has  no  objection  to  fill  up  his  time.  .Speci- 
mens may  be  seen. — Address  H.  D.  21 
cross 


21,  Caledonio-strcet,  King’s- 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  in  bis  31st  year,  a 
SITUATION  in  a BUILDER'S  OFFICE,  oron  the  Work'--. 
He  is  practically  acquainted  with  building,  and  lias  had  some 
experience  in  a Surveyor’s  Office.  — Address,  pre-paid,  W.  K.  e. 
15,  Egsex-strcct,  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TXT  ANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  aged  38  years,  a 

VV  PERMANENT  EMPLOY : he  understands  painting, 
paperhanging,  and  johbing  carpentering,  brickwork.  &c.  Can 
look  after  a horse  and  ca-t  No  objection  »«  the  *n..trv.  Can  he 
strongly  recommended.— Address,  J. 

Kensington  Gravel-pits. 


THE 


TO  FONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

[E  Advertiser,  a Young  Married  Man,  for  several 

years  engaged  on  public  works,  as  Clerk,  TP— "" 

- - perma: 


Gauger,  wishes  a PERMANENT  ENGAGEMENT  at.  home  oi 
abroad.  Can  take  out  quantities,  measure  work,  and  survey. 
Address,  H.  M.  'Mr.  Bayley’s,  Stal 
ford,  Rutland. 


Ironmonger  street,  Stam- 


TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS.  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  27,  a first-rate  Plumber, 

and  who  also  understands  and  hat  been  used  to  Painting 
and  Glazing,  both  common  nnd  goodwork.  desires  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT either  in  Town  or  Country.  He  has  undeniable  references 
as  to  strictness  and  punctuality,  and  would  he  found  deserving 
any  appointment,  of  trust.— Address  W.  R.  24,  Hereford-street, 
■»; e,  London. 


A RCHITECTS  and  BUILDERS  are  in- 

xY  inspect  Messrs.  BOWER  and  CO.’s  PATENT  AID 


! invited  to 

r ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ORNATURE.  by  which  an  immense  saying  is  effected 
both  in  tim  ' nnd  expense.  Price  of  the  Illn  trated  Tariff.  Is  : post 
free.  is.  Md.  Patterns  to  be  seen  at  21a.  Hatton -garden.  The  Prize 
Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  and  Co.  for  this  invention. 


OLD  "MANSIONS  and  BUILDINGS  of  every 

description  PURCHASED  to  pull  down,  for  immediate 
cash.— Mr.  C.  F.  8MYRK  (late  of  Kennington  Lanel  bees  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is,  at  all  time--,  a purchaser  of  property  of  the  above 
description  to  anv  amount,  no  objection  to  di.-tanee,  if  convenient 
to  the  rail  or  water  carriage,  provided  the  purchase  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude.  — Apply  to  Mr.  C.  F.  SMYRK,  Auctioneer  and  Valuer. 
Mina  Road.  Old  Kent.  Road, 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

BOURNEMOUTH,  near  Christchurch  and 

Poole.— After  much  deliberation,  it  has  been  determined  to 
erect  a Sanatorium  at  Bournemouth,  in  connection  with  the  Hos- 

Sital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  established  nt 
rompton.  The  extraordinary  salubrity  of  Bournemouth  has 
been  long  acknowledged  by  Sir  James  Clarke.  Dr.  Granville,  and 
other  eminent  physicians,  and  most  abundantly  proved  by  the 
successful  r suits  which  have  attended  a sojourn  in  that  most 
healthful  vnle  There  has  long  been  a demand  for  houses,  as  well 
for  residents  as  for  visitors,  but  there  has  not  been  any  adequate 
supply  of  Bites  suitable  for  building  purposes  until  the  present 
time."  The  proprietors  of  the  Rmnksome  Estate.  which  comprises 
both  sides  of  the  Bourne  Valley  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two 
miles  in  length,  are  now  prepared  to  OFFER  to  the  public  most 
eligible  SITES  for  BUILDING,  either  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  very  spot  selected  for  the  Sanatorium,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
or  at  a greater  distance  from  it,  os  may  be  preferred.  Roads  have 
been  formed,  and  various  other  important  improvements  have 
been  made,  and  one  now  in  progress,  for  bringing  into  notice  the 
capabilities  of  this  lovely  locality,  which  for  all  purposes  of  health 
or  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  surpassed  in  England— For  further 
■’  apply  to  Messrs;,  WINTER,  WILLIAMS,  and 


Solicitors,  16.  Tied  ford  -r  o w , London 
Bournemouth,  near  Poole. 


1 1,  Richmond-terrace, 


Ti>  ARCHITECTS. 

AN  ARCHITECT  in  London  is  willing  to 

DISPOSE  OF  bis  PRACTICE,  having  been  engaged  for  some 
years  on  various  public  nnd  private  works.  Til's  would  be  a 
desirable  opportunity  for  any  one  about  to  enter  the  profession.— 
Apply  by  letter  to  F.  S.  G.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street, 
Covent-garden.  


Barbican  foundry,  Plymouth,  with 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  4c.  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
Possession.— The  Steam  Engine.  Plant,  Patterns,  Lathes,  Proving 
Machines,  Fla-ks,  Tools,  4-.  will  be  Let  with  the  Foundry,  or  may 
be  taken  at  a Valuation.  The  Premises  are  extensive,  and  adjoin- 
ing Scutliside  0'>ay. 

are  in  good  order,  and  can  be  immediately  set  to  work.— Apply  to 
Mr.  BAILY,  Solicitor,  Plymouth. 


Desirable  wharf  to  let,  on  the  Re- 

gents  Canal,  at  Battle  Bridge. — TO  BE  LET,  on  lease  fora 
term  of  Sixty-Five  years,  a very  convenient  WHA  R F,  with  Dwel- 
ling House,  and  offices  suitable  for  the  Stone.  Timber,  or  Coal 
Trades,  orthc  erection  of  a Factory  of  any  description.  The  depth  is 
about  330  feet,  with  water  frontage  on  two  sides,  230  fe  t in  length, 
and  very  convenient  approaches. — For  further  particulars,  apply  at 
39,  Gray’s  Inn-lane. 


TO  GLASS  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THOMAS  ENGELBACK,  Glass  Bender, 

L No.  10,  T brawl-street.  Brick-lane,  Spitaltields  begs  to  inform 
them  that  he  has  built  a rery  large  Furnace  for  Beii'ing  Glass, 
nnd  ran  undertake  to  bend  any  size  glass  up  to  12  feet  long,  by 
feet  wide,  at  low  prices.  


CTEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

OBTAINING  COMMON  DEALto  imitateOAK.  MAHOGANY, 
or  SATIN  WOOD  colour--.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Pvm  the  public  are  referred  to  the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  nnd  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 

which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54,  Stnmford-slreet.  Blnckfriars-rond, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  nnd  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
l,  Stamford-strect,  Blackfriars-road. 


W 


ANTED,  to  PURCHASE,  a new  STEAM- 


e required  for  cash,  with  aud  without  the  boiler  and  therewi  th 
iniculnrs  of  dimensions,  nnd  weight  of  boi  h.— Address,  post  paid, 
> A.  B.  the  Chapter  Coftee-house,  St.  Paul’s,  London. 


TEAM-ENGINES  of  every  description,  Corn 

and  Flour  Mills.  Paper  Machines,  Rag  Machines,  Saw  Mills, 
ougar  Mills,  Water-wheels,  Girders,  and  all  other  sorts  of  Iron 
Castings,  manufactured  bv  ROBERT  DOUGLAS,  Strathedcn 
Works,  Cupar  Fife.— JAMES  MELROSE,  Agent,  78,  Hatton- 


garden. 


STEAM-ENGINE  BOILERS  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Wrought-imn  Girders,  Gasometers,  Ship  Tanks,  Sugar 
and  Salt  Pans.  Canal  Boats.  Cisterns,  and  General  Wrought-iron- 
work,  manufactured  by  ME1  ROSE  and  COWLEY,  Bradley 
Works,  near  Bilston,  Staffordshire.— Office  in  London,  78,  Uatton- 


QUARTZ-CRUSHING  and  GOLD-WASHING 

MACHINERY.— ATLAS  WORKS  COMPANY,  Emerson- 
Btreot.  near  Soutliwark-bridge.  Engineers,  Millwrights,  and  Cop- 
persmiths.— Engines  and  machines  made  on  the  most  improved 
principles;  repairs  promptly  executed  : contracts  entered  into  for 
large  or  small  orders.  To  be  seen  at  the  works,  Gwynne’s  Patent 
Amalgamator  and  Pulveriser,  for  the  grinding,  washing,  and 
separating  of  gold,  quartz,  &c.  All  communications  addressed  to 
THOMAS  ELLIS.  Secretary,  either  at  the  City  Office,  4.  Dow- 
gate-hill,  or  tho  works,  Emerson-street,  near  Southwark-bridge. 


TO  GAS  COMPANIES  AND  OTHERS. 

PARTIES  having  any  SECOND-HAND  GAS 

APPARATUS  to  DISPOSE  OF  arc  requested  to  forward 
particulars  of  same,  stating  the  size,  weight,  aud  price  to  J USIAH 
F.  FAIRBAN  K , Gas  Engineer.  Scarborough. 

Scarborough  Gas  Works,  June  15,  1852. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BO  \ KD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLdGICAL  GARDENS,  Uegent’s-park,  and  various  other  pub- 
lic aud  private  buildings;  in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 

^PATENT8"  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  flue  out  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt  at.  8a  15s.  and  31s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 

Lead,  5s;  Greens  and  Blues. Hs  uer  gallon.  , 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  : only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood.  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  aud  will 
drv  in  an  hour.  In  casks  ol  1 cwt  at  14s 
G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  3,  Wellington-strect,  Goswell- 
street,  Loudon. 


WHITE,  or  OXIDE  of  Z I N C.— 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

Patentees  nnd  sole  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  can 
now  furnish  SHIPPERS  aud  theTRADE  with  a large  and  regular 
supply  of  WHITE  ZINC,  for  paint,  enamelling,  puper-s’aining, 
glass,  gutta  percha,  floor-cloth,  4c.  ic.  of  uniform  quality  and 
colour,  and  superior  body.  . 

Monthly  contracts  made,  and  sample  casks  of  not  less  than 
1 to  2 cwt  forwarded  (warranted  purei  from  their  works, 

Grand  Surrey  Caual  Dock,  Rotherhitbe.  London. 


TO  CABINET  MAKERS.  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

pOULSON’S  REGISTERED  MORTISING 

YX  MACHINE. -This  machine  is  of  a verysurcrior  make,  being 
entirely  built  of  wrought  iron  and  east  metals;  is  fitted-up  with 
six  chisels,  will  mortise  hard  wood  as  well  as  soft,  and  works  by  a 
hand-lever,  not  by  a toot-spring.  For  case  in  working,  correctness, 
and  durability,  it  bv  fnr  surpasses  any  other.— For  particulars.  4c 
apply  to  WILLIAM  COULSON,  No.  36,  Fetter-lane.  York.  Cash 
price.  10L  10s.— N.B.  Pnrticscan  also  be  furnished  with  cutters  to 
the  above  machine  for  tenoning,  if  required. 


pOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES.— Sole 

YX  Manufacturers.  CHARLES  COLLINGE  and  CO..  64  and 
65,  Bridge-road.  Lambeth,  where  a great  variety  are  rlwnys  on 
view  for  church,  park,  railroad,  coachhouse,  and  other  gates  and 
doors  of  large  nud  small  dimensions,  a gate  of  a ton  weight  moving 
with  these  hinges  as  easily  as  a wicket.  Ornamental  hinges, 
adapted  for  drawing-rooms',  4c. ; doors  fitted  with  them  may  be 
removed  nnd  replaced  in  an  instant.  Rising  and  don1  ile-acting 
spring  hinges,  and  superior  cate  fastenings,  at  moderate  prices 
None  genuine  unles-  marked  " Charles  Collinge,  Patent.  Lam- 
beth." Plain  aud  ornamental  cast  and  wrought  iron  work,  for 
building  and  other  purposes.  Engines,  machinery,  patent  axle- 
trees.  sugar-mills.  4c. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  tho  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  vears  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufaetiireon  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent.  _ 
in  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  he  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hubbcck’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  iu  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it.  . 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  tho  substitution  of  the  inferior 
points,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  if  the  cask  lias  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdere  1 White  Zinc  also  may  be  ha  1 for  grinding  in  oil  ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  f >r  japanners.for  guttapercha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit.,  4c.  4c. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  aud  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks.  


FOUNDRY  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

68.  DRURY-LANE,  and  CHARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Stock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns.  Balconies,  Railing.  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  aud  Street  Posts.  Tanks,  Pipes 
Wheels,  Pinions.  Latbes.  and  Steam-engines  ; ltangeand  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  8oot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  stock  of  Rain-water  Pipes.  Plain  nnd  O O Gutters.  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings. 
Hurdles,  4c. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Yases  20  percent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wrought-lron  Roofing, 
Greenhouses,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors, 
Book-safes  and  Strong  Kooms,Tanks  and  Boilers,  and  even-  descrip- 
of  ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every 


TO  LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near 
Maidenhead  Station.  The  field  is  in  full  work,  with  every  prepa- 
ration for  making  1.800,000  stock  and  washed  bricks.  The  clav  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  is  10  feet  deep,  6 feet  of  which  is  malm 
earth.  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  last  season  were  much  ap- 
proved of  in  the  London  market. — Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WETllERED, 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 


TO  PAPER  MAKERS. 

rpO  BE  SOLD  BY  PRIVATE  CONTRACT, 

L the  VALUABLE  MACHINERY  of  the  IPSWICH  PAPER 
MILLS,  which  have  be<  n erected  without  reran!  expense  by  the 
late  proprietors  within  the  last  three  years,  for  making  fine  papers. 
The  machinery  consists  chiefly  of- 
A powerful  high-pressure  and  condensing  steam-engine  (Sim9’s 
patent)  of  40-horse  power,  with  Hall’s  patent  condenser,  nnd  two 


drive  the  two  paper  machines. 

Eight  beating  engines  ant  rag  washers,  hv  Piper  and  others. 

One  paper  machine  (with  cast-iron  stuff  vat.  agitator,  nnd  gear- 
work,  12  feet  diameter),  fitted  with  lot,  2nd.  and  3rd  press  roll-  air 

pumps,  vacuum  boxes,  drying  cylinders,  calendars,  4c.  4c.  for60-i’nch 

paper,  and  dnvine  gearing  complete. 

One  ditto  as  ditto,  for  4S-inch  paper. 

One  of  Ran'on’s  patent  sizing  machines  for  48-inch  paper,  with 
’rivmg  gear  complete. 

Two  of  Ranson’s  patent  drying  machines,  for  60-inch  paper  with 
driving  gear  complete. 

Two  excellent  60-inch  cutting  machines. 

Four  sets  of  glazing  rolls,  fitted  driving  apparatus,  tables,  4c. 
complete. 

One  double  powerful  hydraulic  press  and  pumps,  used  for  paper 


One  hydraulic  press  nnd  pnmp.  used  for  half-stuff. 

Three  bleach  preparing  vats,  with  agitators  nnd  gear-work. 
One  stone  bleaching  engine,  and  twenty  bleaching  stone  vats, 
Further  particulars  mav  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
GEORGE  HURWOOD,  C.E.  Ipswich. 


A SAVING  of  TIME  and 

XX  MATERIALS,  with  solidity  of 

NATHAN  GOUGH’S  PATENT 
PORTABLE  STEAM-ENGINES  of 
2, 3,  4,  nud  6-horse  power,  for  grinding 
mortar,  raising  building  materials, 
driving  piles,  circular  saws,  pumps, 
4c.,  46,  Albert-street,  Manchester. 
TESTIMONIAL 
from  Charles  Barry.  Esq. : — 

2,  Great  Georg  e-street.  Westminster, 
London.  Oct.  27, 1849. 

Mr.  Nathan  Gough. 

8ir,— I have, for  Mr.  Barry,  the  plea- 
sure  of  replying  to  your  request  of  the 
4th  inst,  for  a testimonial  of  the 
working  of  three  steam-engines  you  have  supplied  to  the  New 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  by  saying  that  they  have 
fully  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  required,  viz- 
hoisting  the  building  materials  ; nud  two  of  the  three  have  been  at 
--ork  for  some  years,  with  very  little  repairs,  aud  with  considerable 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

1 the  VIEII.LF.  MoNTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  aud  grows  very  bard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is.  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
poi'gh.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  bysea-wnter,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  anv  gases,  and 
preserve--  its  original  colour,  which  white  lea  l does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  thehumanframe  ; neither  painter’s 
cholic,  nor  paralyse,  4c.  4c.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  nnd  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 

Ser-ons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  ai  arrm  nts  are  also  liable. 

ince  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  beemes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  ofl  on  outside 

WThe  VTEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  Y.M.  are  only  to  be 
considered  os  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull.  Newcastle.  Leif.'  .Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwioh,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  aud  J ersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “pure”  to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  l he  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Atreuts,  Messrs.  0. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  62,  King  William-street.  City.  London  ; and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith,  Scot- 
land. Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likew'se  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BI.UNDEL  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  11.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  f -r  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  offices,  12,  Man- 
chester-buildiugB,  Westminster-bridge,  London.  


Mam: 


rs  of 


economy  of  fuel.— I a 


.ir  obedient  servant. 

Per  pro  CHARLES  BARRY, 

ALFRED  MEESON. 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 


■REGISTERED  CAST-IRON  CHIMNEY- 

IV  HOPPER  and  CHIMNEY  BAR  COMBINED,  ensuring 
a perfect  formation  of  the  Flue,  and  rendering  smoky  chimneys 
impossible.  One  trial  will  cause  their  adoption  in  every  building. 


RAIN-WATER  PIPE  and  EAVE  GUTTERS,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also.  <>.  G.  gutters,  sa-li  weights.  STABI.E  FITTINGS, 
pumps,  tomb  railing,  cattle  and  pig  troughs,  and  COLD  MNS  with 
caps  and  i u.ses.  ind  every  kind  of  builders’  castings,  in  stock,  at 
LYNCH  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London, 
near  Blackfriars-bridge. 


PATTINSON’S  OXICH LORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

-L  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson's  Oxiehloridc  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lend  before  their  friends  and  the 

Eublic,  quite  sure  that  >t  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
ecause  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxiehloridc  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lea  l.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
oonclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  ns  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  oxiehloridc  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  it-  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
again- 1 which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  pei  firmed,  in  the  larve  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100,  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
os  100  lbs.  of  the  be  t White  Lend,  the  Baying  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  aud  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  iu  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
a-  usual  botli  for  work  technically  called  Flattine,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  nnd 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  con-umers.  both  onac- 
connt.  of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
OFFICE  IN  LONDON. — Mr.  K.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-laue. 
Office  of  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  N e Wcostle-on-Tyile,  January  1. 1852. 
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GREAT  EXHIBITION— CLASS  XXII. 

“CHUBB  AND  SON  — FOR  LOCKS,  PRIZE  MEDAL  AND  SPECIAL  APPROBATION.” 

BY  APPOINTMENTS, 

MANUFACTURERS  TO  THE  QUEEN  AND  H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  but  one  other  Lock-maker  in  the  United  Kingdom,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  Exhibitors  in  this  department,  has  received  the 
award  of  “Special  Approbation.”  The  undoubted  character  of  Chubb’s  Locks  for  simplicity,  durability,  and  safety,  against  all  surreptitious  attempts  by 
thieves  to  pick  or  open  them,  has  thus  been  recognised  and  rewarded.  These  Locks  have  now  been  used  for  more  than  thirty  years  by  Bankers,  the  Govern- 
ments of  this  and  other  Countries,  and  by  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals,  and  no  instance  has  ever  occurred  of  any  robberies  having  taken  place 
through  these  Locks  having  been  picked  or  opened  by  false  keys.  The  great  care  exercised  in  their  manufacture,  and  the  moderate  prices  at  which  they  are 
sold,  still  cause  them  to  maintain  their  pre-eminent  position  as  the  most  secure  Locks  for  general  as  well  as  special  purposes.  } 

Chubb  and  Son  have  from  time  to  time  invented  and  applied  such  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  their  Locks,  so  as  to  combine  the  greatest  security 
with  that  simplicity  which  is  essential  to  Locks  used  tor  ordinary  purposes.  They  have  lately  added,  besides  other  improvements,  a Patented  Invention  of  great 
simplicity,  which  will  in  future  be  applied  without  any  additional  cost. 

Chubb  and  Son  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  publishing  Testimonials  of  the  practical  worth  and  efficient  security  of  their  Locks  and  Fire-proof  Safes 
the  universal  approval  by  all  purchasers  having  rendered  this  course  unnecessary.  They,  however,  think  it  proper  to  bring  before  the  public  the  following 
Testimonials : — 6 


Recent  Attempt  to  rob  the  Dundee  Bank  frustrated  by  Chubb’s  Lock. 

“ Dundee  Bank,  Dundee,  Feb.  6,  1852. 

“ Gentlemen, — I suppose  it  will  be  gratifying  to  you  to  receive  the  following 
testimonial  of  the  seourity  of  your  Looks.  An  attempt  was  made  upon  this  Bank  on  the 
night  of  Saturdaj'  last  by  a set  of  thieves  evidently  quite  accomplished  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  part  of  our  property  which  they  selected  for  their  operations  was  an  iron 
door  secured  by  one  of  your  Locks,  in  attempting  to  pick  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
all  their  ingenuity  was  at  first  expended,  as  the  only  alternative  was  the  tedious  and 
laborious  one  of  boring  into  the  Lock,  in  order  to  destroy  it.  Before  this  could  be 
accomplished  a sudden  alarm  made  them  take  to  flight ; but  the  work  done  in  boring, 
&c.  could  not  have  occupied  less  than  four  or  five  hours,  plainly  showing  that  they 
despaired  of  being  able  to  open  your  Lock  in  that  time.  And  as  in  their  flight  they 
left  all  their  implements  behind  them,  including  a perfect  set  of  lock-picking  instru- 
ments, it  is  also  seen  that  they  were  amply  furnished  for  their  work,  had  they  believed 
it  practicable. 

“ So  fur  as  the  construction  of  your  Locks  is  concerned,  their  safety  seems  very 
efficient ; all  that  appears  to  be  wanting  is,  that  they  should  be  enclosed  on  all  sides  in 
case-hardened  steel,  and  their  security  would  seem  to  be  complete. 

“ I am,  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently, 

“Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  “ Geobge  C.  Boase,  Cashier. 

“ 67,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.” 

In  the  Bankers’  Safes  made  by  Chubb  and  Son,  the  plan  of  covering  the  Locks  with 
case-hardened  steel  plates  is  adopted,  and  has  been  so  for  some  years. 


On  the  morning  of  Monday,  Feb.  9,  1852,  the  counting-house  of  Messrs.  Arthur  and 
Smith,  Bridewell-street,  Bristol,  was  found  to  have  been  burglariously  entered  during 
the  previous  day,  and  after  forcing  open  several  desks  the  thieves  turned  their  attention 
*"  an  iron  Safe,  the  door  of  which  was  secured  by  Chubb’s  Lock.  This  they  first  un- 
icessfully  endeavoured  to  pick,  and  then  tried  to  destroy  it  by  drilling  through  the 
door,  but  were  completely  foiled.  Chubb  and  Son  have  received  the  following  letter  on 
the  subject  from  Messrs.  Arthur  and  Smith  : — 

" Bristol,  17th  February,  1852. 

“Gentlemen— In  reply-  to  your  favour  of  yesterday,  we  have  to  say  that  our 
repository  was  provided  with  one  of  your  Locks,  upon  which,  no  doubt,  the  thieves 
Srst  tried  their  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  pick  it,  but  failing  in  this,  they  had  recourse 
to  drilling.  “We  are,  gentlemen,  yours  respectfully 

“Messrs.  Cura  and  Son,  ‘ “ Ahthpk  and  Smith. 

67,  St.  Paul  s-churchyard,  London. 

" Me,s"'  Cn™!  “d  " 83,  Limekiln-lane,  Liverpool. 

Ttomday  last  one  .hop  was,  foe  the  third  time  within  the  last 
two  months,  attempted  to  be  entered  by  thieves,  which  attempts,  owing  to  vour  lock 
being  on  the  door,  we  are  happy  to  say  were  frustrated.  So  determined  were  the 
Fnrn'owov  ““ftf’  *hat  considerable  foroe^must  have  been  used,  as  the  woodwork  was 


torn  away,  as  if  by  a crowbar. 
“21st  February,  1852.” 


“We  are,  gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 

“ A.  and  J.  Lawson  and  Co. 


THE  PRIZE  MEDAL,  WITH  “SPECIAL  APPROBATION,” 

HAS  BEEN  AWARDED  FOR 

CHUBB’S  FIRE-PROOF  SAFES, 

BY  THE  JURORS  OF  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


Chubb  and  Son  have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  the  only  Fire-proof  Safes  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  have  received  the  award  of  “ Soecial  Armmho 
tion,”  were  of  their  manufacture.  The  decision  of  the  Jury,  made  after  a full  and  careful  consideration  and  comparison  of  the  merits  of  the  Safes  evhihiV^  • 
therefore  conclusive  of  the  great  superiority  of  Chubb’s  Wrought-Iron  Fire-proof  Safes,  as  being  the  strongest  against  the  attacks  of  burgK  and 
giving  the  greatest  security  to  Books,  Deeds,  and  Papers,  from  fire.  uurgiars,  ana 

Many  thousands  of  these  Safes  have  been  supplied  to  Bankers,  Merchants,  and  others,  both  at  home  and  abroad ; and  in  every  case  thev  have  tnven  • *. 

protection  from  fire  and  thieves.  Many  Safes  which  are  sold  as  Fire-proof,  are  made  of  the  thinnest  plate  iron,  and  must  necessarily  be  crushed  And  „ 

tents  destroyed  in  case  of  timbers  or  brickwork  falling  upon  them.  Chubb  and  Son’s  Safes  are  made  of  double  casings  of  strong  wrought-i^on  the 
mediate  spaces  being  filled  w.th  the  best  proved  non-conducting  substances;  they  are  fastened  strongly  together  with  rivets,  dovetails,  and  angleSon  sHw 
£ the  whole  building  in  which  they  may  be  placed  should  fall,  they  would  remain  uninjured.  The  whole  of  them  are  fitted  with  Chubb’s  improved  Detector 

The  Visitors  at  the  Great  Exhibition  would  not  fail  to  notice  the  Koh-i-noor  Safe  and  Cage,  and  the  Safe  containing  the  magnificent  TpwaU  nf  a t n 
Hope,  esq.  M.P.  both  of  which  were  manufactured  by  Chubb  and  Son.  The  Safe  used  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  SSuTthe  300  000/  teA 
admission  money,  was  also  made  by  them.  6 ,WU(.  raisen  as 

A decided  testimony  in  favour  of  the  efficiency  of  Chubb's  Safes  to  preserve  Books  and  Papers  from  Fire,  was  borne  by  Mr.  Braidwood  the  S.meria.™ 
dent  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  at  a meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1S49,  when  the  subject  of  " Fire-proof  Buildings  ” was  under  Hi™  ■ 
Such  an  opinion,  founded  on  the  great  experience  of  this  gentleman,  will  speak  for  itself.  uiscussion. 


From  an  Article  on  the  Great  Exhibition  in  the  “ Illustrated  London 
News,”  May  24th,  1851 : — 

“ Various  contrivances  to  protect  books,  papers,  and  valuable  documents  against 
the  ravages  of  fire  are  exhibited  in  the  Building.  They  resolve  themselves  into  two 
classes— those  which  resist  the  action  of  tiro  from  being  non-conductors  of  heat,  and 
those  which  give  off  a gaseous  material.  The  best  specimen  which  we  have  seen  is 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Chubb,  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Its  case  contains  such  an 
extreme  thickness  of  non-conducting  matter,  that  we  should  not  hesitate  to  trust  any 
document  with  it,  no  matter  how  important,  in  any  moderate  Are.” 

As  to  the  security  of  these  Safes  from  the  attacks  of  burglars,  the  folloiving 
facts  are  submitted.  From  the  “ Stamford  Mercury,”  Jan.  19,  1849 
“Bukglabt. — On  Friday  night  last,  the  offices  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  solicitor, . in 
Peterboro1,  were  entered  by  thieves,  who  picked  the  lock  of  the  door,  and  so  obtained 
an  entrance.  The  chief  point  seems  to  have  been  a large  iron  chest  in  Mr.  W.’s  office  ; 
this  at  the  time  contained  a considerable  amount  in  cash — notes,  gold,  and  silver— which 
had  been  omitted  to  be  paid  into  the  bank  during  the  day.  The  chest  was  one  of 
Chubb’s  celebrated  make  ; in  this  the  burglars  broke  their  picklocks,  which  were 
abstracted  by  means  of  a magnet  the  following  morning.  Having  failed  with  the  lock, 
they  next  tried  to  force  open  the  lid ; but  here  again  they  were  foiled  : the  metal  was 
too  tough  to  break,  and  too  solid  to  be  wrenched  or  cut,  and  the  thieves  were  baulked 
of  their  expected  prize.  Money  appears  to  have  been  their  object,  as  beyond  the 
trilling  damage  done  in  opening  the  desks,  &c.  nothing  was  injured  or  taken  away.” 


rjxiracioj  a seller  jrom 


iron  chests 


1849,  addressed  to  CHUBB  and  SON '!*  aaiea  APrtl  ™th' 
bsd  my  office  broken  into  l„t  night,  and  several  locki  smashed ; one  of  vour 
sets  fortuoately  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  robbers,  although  they  tried  hard." 

Desperate  Attempt  to  open  CHUBB'S  SAFE  completely  baffled. 

“ 128,  Cross-street,  Manchester,  Feb.  3,  1852 

“ Sirs,— My  premises  have  been  entered  twice  by  thieves  in  the  course  of 
two  months,  and  an  attempt  made  to  open  my  safe,  which  is  one  of  your^nako  and  hf  s 
one  of  your  Patent  Locks  upon  it.  I have  the  satisfaction  to  state  to  yo  “that  thev 
not  succeed  m either  case  in  opening  the  same.  The  last  attempt  was  made  on7 
evening  of  Friday  last,  the  30th  of  January.  ^ maue  on  tlle 

“ I am  yours  obediently,  « jos.  Clarke. 

“ Messrs.  Chubb  and  Son,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London.” 

In  the  above  inslanee  the  ihievee  had  picked  no  lees  than  sight  Locks  of  the  ovdi 
nary  kind,  and  then  tried  the  Safe  Locks  with  such  violence  as  to  break  one  of  th  •* 
picks,  a part  of  which  was  found  in  the  Lock.  Finding  themselves  thus  Med  tlT 
atvempted  to  force  open  the  Safe,  but  it  resisted  all  their  efforts.  ’ ^ 


STRONG-ROOM  DOORS  AND  FRAMES,  WROUGHT-IRON  AND  FIRE-PROOF, 

OF  ALL  SIZES,  KEPT  ON  SALE. 

DETAILED  PRICED  LISTS  OF  SIZES  OF  ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  WILL  BE  FORWARDED  ON  APPLICATION 

CHUBB  AND  SON,  57,  ST.  PAUL’S  CHURCHYARD,  LONDON; 

28,  LORD-STREET,  LIVERPOOL; 

16,  MARKET-STREET,  MANCHESTER;  AND  HORSELEY-FIELDS,  WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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T OANS.— Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD- 

1 i VANCES  from  502.  to  2501.  upon  approved  personal  security, 
repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  s lengthened 
nerind  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITLMI 

Mutual  subscription  loan assurance  classes. 

Prospectuses,  reporta  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Ofhcc,  17,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfrinrs.  Rules  Sd.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note.— 
Four  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for  London,  and 
will  immediately  commence  operations. 


l\/rONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

1>I  Anuum.-A  KNEW  AY’S  CII A R I T Y.  — NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Banes,  St  George,  Hanover-square, 
St  James.  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St. 
Paul.  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31.  per  cent  per  anuum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  mav 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street.  St.  Jnmes’s  Park. 

Hy order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON. 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 


MERCHANT’S  and  TRADESMAN’S 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  OFFICE,  5,  Chatliam- 
place,  Blackfriars,  London. 

JOHN  MACGREGOR.  Esq.  M.P.  Chairman. 

The  Advantages  offered  by  this  Society  arc — 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE,  unless  obtained  by  fraud. 

All  the  MEDICAL  FEES  PAID  by  the  Society. 

Policies  payable  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Assured. 
Non-forfeiture  of  Policies.  Assurers  who  liud  it  inconvenient  to 
pay  their  premiums  ns  th'y  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  of  the 
amount  on  application  to  the  Board. 

LOANS  granted  on  Personal  and  other  Securities  in  connection 
with  Life  Assurance. 

Prospectuses  and  eTery  information  may  be  obtained  at  tli» 
Office.  GEORGE  THOMSON.  Manager. 

THUS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


pLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

VV  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Persons  of  all  nge9,  and  in  every  station,  may  assure  with  this 
Society,  and  the  assured  can  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Land.  Egypt,  Madeira,  the  Capo,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  most  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  without  extra 
charge. 

FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  FIFTH  BONUS  was  declared  in  January  last,  and  the 
amount  vnried  with  the  different  ages,  from  24j  to  55  per  cent,  on 
the  premiums  paid,  during  the  lost  five  years  ; or  from  12.  to  22.  10s. 
per  cent,  per  anuum  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  small  share  of  profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  share- 
holders being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the 
amount  made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  wi'l  hereafter 
derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of 
an  ample  Proprietary  Capital — thus  combining,  iu  the  same  office, 
all  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

A copy  of  the  last  report,  setting  forth  full  particulars,  with  a 
prospectus,  can  now  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  agents,  or 
by  addressing  aline  to 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD,  Resident  Secretary. 

99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


PHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Lombard-street,  and  Cbaring-cross,  London, 
Established  in  1782. 

TRUSTEES  AND  DIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.  M.P. 


James  He 
John  Dorrien  Magcns,  esq. 

J.  Mosterinan.  esq.  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
Richard  Price,  esq. 

Geoi^e  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw,  esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq. 


Hecimus  Burton,  esq. 

Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq. 

William  Cotton,  esq. 

William  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  esq. 

Henry  Grace,  esq. 

Joseph  Owen  Harris,  esq. 

Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  esq. 

Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 

Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

John  Davis,  esq.  John  Hodgson,  esq. 

■William  Hammond,  esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Wilmer  Harris,  esq.  George  William  Lovell,  esq. 

Architect  and  Sprvetor. — John  Shaw,  Esq. 
Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 
COMPANY  npon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 


PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 

GLOBE  INSURANCE,  Cornhill  and  Pall-mall, 

London. 

ESTABLISHED  1803. 

I Empowered  by  Special  Acla  of  Parliament.) 

ForFIRF..  LIFE.  ANNUITIES,  and  the  PURCHASE  of 
REVERSIONS  and  LIFE  CONTINGENCIES. 

James  Wm.  Freshfield,  esq.  M.P.  F.R.S.  Chairman. 

Fowler  Newsarn,  esq.  Deputy  Chairman. 

George  Carr  Glyn,  esq.  M.P.  Treasurer. 
nenry  Alexander,  esq.  Boyd  Miller,  esq. 


John  S.  Brownrigg,  esq. 

Boyce  Combe,  esq. 

Thomas  M.  Coombs,  esq. 
William  Dent,  esq. 

Edward  Goldsmid,  esq. 

Sir  I.  L.  Goldsmid,  hart.  F.R.S. 
Robert  Hawthorn,  esq. 

John  Hodgson,  esq. 


Sheffield  Neave, 

William  Phillimore,  esq. 

W.  H.  C.  Plowden,  esq.  M.P. 
Robert  Saunders,  esq. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  bart. 

Wm.  Thompson,  esq.  aid.  M.P. 
William  Tite,  esq.  F.lt  S. 
Henry  J.  Wheeler,  esq. 

Josiah  Wilson,  esq. 

Benjamin  Q.  Wiudus,  esq. 


ONE  MILLION  Sterling,  the  Whole  Paid  up  and 
I nvested. 

NEW  TABLES  of  Life  Premiums,  on  a just  and  liberal  basis, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  “GLOBE  INSURANCE,"  combining 
the  Plan  of  Participation  with  those  principles  of  Solidity  and 
Security  which  have  distinguished  the  Company  from  its  forma- 

TWO  SCALES  of  Premiums,  Participating  and  Non-Partici- 
pating. 

TWO-THIRDS  of  Profits  divided  as  BON  US  every  Seven  Yean?. 

ONE-THIRD  of  the  Premium  may  remain  unpaid  as  a debt 
upon  the  Policy— and  other  facilities  afforded  to  Insurers. 

Insurances  taken  to  the  extent  of  10,0001  on  a Single  Life. 

Every  class  of  FIRE  and  LIFE  Insurance  business  transacted. 

PROSPECTUSES  with  full  Tables,  and  Details-and  Forms; 
may  be  had  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company ; or  of  any  of  the 
Agents.  By  order  of  the  Board, 

WILLIAM  NEWMARCH,  Secretary. 

Fire  Policies  due  at  Midsummer  must  be  paid  on  or  before  the 
9th  J lily. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Capital,  300,0002. 

Lord  Wcnlock,  Escrick  Park. 

G.  L.  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 

Robert  Swann,  esq.  York. 

Bankers  — Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 


Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  Insuring  1001. 


Whole  Life  Premiums 
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2 13  0 

2 19  9 

3 5 3 


1 8 10 
1 11  6 
1 13  8 


2 17  2 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


3 11  8 

4 1 9 
4 11  6 


5 12  8 

8 9 6 
7 10  8 

9 7 6 
11  2 6 
13  1 9 
15  12  10 


* Example. — A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  ...  ....... 

insure  1,0002.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
232.  10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  ago  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  192.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

.gents are  wanted  in  those* ' *-v*' 

n made.  Applications  to 

Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12.  John-strcet, 
Bedford-row,  Agent  for  London. 


LAWRENCE  and  SON,  Carpenters  and  Sash 

Makers,  REMOVED  to  No.  1,  Brook-street,  New-road,  i 
Tottenham  Court-road. 


c 


the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 


■e  not  liable 


Insurances  with  this  Compnuy  expiring  at  Midsummer 

renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  offices.  Lombard-street 
and  Chnring-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


p UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

vJT  COMPANY,  No.  11,  Lombard-street, London. 

DIRECTORS. 

Thomson  Hankey,  jun.  esq.  Chairman. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar.  hart.  Deputy  Chairman. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  esq. 
J ohn  Dixon,  esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  esq. 
John  Harvev.  esq. 

John  G.  Hubbard,  esq. 
George  Johnstone,  esq. 
John  Labouchere,  esq. 

J ohn  Locli,  esq. 

George  Lyall,  esq. 


Stewart  Marjori banks,  esq. 
John  Martin,  esq.  M.P. 
Rowland  Mitchell,  esq. 
James  Morris,  esq. 

Henry  Norman,  esq. 

Henry  R.  Reynolds,  jun.  esq. 
John  Thornton,  esq. 

James  Tulloch,  esq. 

Henry  Vignc,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

I Henry  Sykes  Thornton,  esq. 

I J ohn  Henry  Smith,  esq. 


George  Keys,  esq.  Secretary. 

Griffith  Danes,  esq.  F.R.S.  Actuary. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.-Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
parliament,  tms  Company  now  offers  to  future  Iu-urers  Four- 
nfths  ofthe  Profits,  with  Quinquennial  Division,  or  a Low  Rate  of 
Premium  without  participation  of  Profits. 

v Pro6H"U1  declared  in  June  1815.  when 
aU  1 articipating  Policies  which  Bhall  have  subsi-ted  at  least  one 
ye*r.a*i,ClinstmliS  185?  Tl  he  a"°wed  to  share  in  the  Profits. 

i>  nu  s^'cral  E*®*  Divisions  of  Profits  made  bv  this  Company, 
the  Reversionary  Bonuses  added  to  the  Policies  from  One-Halt  the 
aU  ?ueraKC  of  !he  different  ages,  to  about  One 
Jaded  at  the  5““s.  insured,  and  the  total  Bonuses 

6dFOREIGNf  mSKi'eS  ExS0  pVemSm^  for  the 

East  and  West  Indies  the  British  Colonies,  and  the  northern  parti 
* [NVAnn  f wsf  •p?rnca’  hiavchecn  materially  reduced 
INVALID  LIV ES.— Persons  who  are  not  in  such  sound  health 
ns  would  enable  them  to  insure  their  Lives  at  the  Tabular 
Premiums,  may  have  their  Lives  insured  at  Extra  Premiums 
LOANS  granted  on  Life  Policies  to  the  extent  ofThe  “values, 
provided  such  Policies  shall  have  been  effected  a sufficient  time  to 
have  attumed  in  each  case  a value  not  under  sol. 

ASSIGNMENTS  of  POLICIES. — Written  Notices  of,  received 
and  registered.  ’ 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Mid- 
summer must  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  at  this  Office  or  with 
Mr.  SAMS.  No.  1,  SL  James-street,  corner  of  Pall-inall  ;’ur  with 
the  Company’s  Agents  throughout  the  Kingdom,  otherwise  thpv 
become  void.  J 


H ARLES  WM.  W A T E R L O W, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 
and  J oiner  to  the  Trade, 

121,  Bunhill-row,  Fiusbury-squarc. 

Well-seasoned  materials,  superior 
workmanship,  lowest  prices. 

Upwards  of  FOUR  HUNDRED 
D<  'OKS,  and  a large  variety  of  Sashes 
and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glased  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  count ry.  S team-struck  mould ings 

N.li.  \his  Establishment  is  worth 
the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


T IGHTERAGE.  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

JLi  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prioes  that  defy  compe- 
tition.—CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


BUILDING  MATERIALS  of  every  description 

WHARFED,  Ac.— Timber  loaded  at  Is.  per  load  ; carted  at 
Is.  per  load  per  mile  ; other  goods  in  proportion. 

BEST  COALS,  21«.  per  ton  : Seconds,  20s.  thoroughly  soreened.— 
THOMAS  LAMBERT,  St.  George’s-wliarf,  Upper  Belgrave-place, 
Pimlico. 


DALMER’S  PATENTED  PROCESS  for 

L reducing  or  enlarging  Paintings,  Prints,  Sculpture,  Da- 
guerreotypes on  Glass,  Microsoopic  Objects,  copying  Landscapes, 
Buildings,  Portraiture,  Ac.  Ac.  and  printing  the  same  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  facility,  either  by  the  artist  or  amateur.— 
W.  ELLIOTT  and  SONS,  56,  Strand.  London,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
apparatus,  which  may  be  seen  daily  from  twelve  to  two. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

A TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps.  Ao.-JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Goswcll-road,  London,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  nnd  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
FIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  nnd  size  to  order. 

*#*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  th« 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order.  


n.UTTA  PERCHA  TUBING.— Many  inquiries 

VJT  having  been  made  as  to  the  durability  of  this  tubing,  the 
Gutta  Peroha  Company  have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
following  letter,  received  from  Mr.  C.  Hacker,  Surveyor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  :— 

“ Office  of  Works,  Woburn  Park,  Jan.  10, 1852. 

’■  In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing 
for  Pump  Suctions,  I find  that  the  water  has  not  affected  it  in  the 
least,  although  it  will  eat  lead  through  in  two  yeara  ; we  have 
adopted  it  largely,  both  on  account  of  being  cheaper  than  lead, 
much  ea  ier  fixed,  and  a more  perfect  job. 

“ Yours.  Ac.  C.  IIACKER." 

N.B.  The  Company’s  Illustrated  Circulars,  coutainiug  instruc- 
tions to  plumbers  for  joining  tubes,  lining  tanks,  Ac.  will  bo  for- 
warded on  the  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES,  18, 
WHARF-ROAD,  CITY-ROAD.  LONDON. 

Wholesale  City  DepOt.  Messrs.  BURGESS  and  KEY, 
103.  Newgute-street. 


Minton  and  co.’s  encaustic  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham, 
brie  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  aud 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  mav  be  had  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-piace.  Blackfriars-bridge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory,Ptoke-upon-Trcnt,  Staffordshire. 


ORNAMENTAL  TILING  for  ROOFS— The 

V_/  Society  of  Arts  awarded  Mr.  ROBERT  BROWN  a Medal 
for  his  improved  Italian  Tiles,  and  iu  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  they  were  awarded  a Prize  Medal,  and  were  the  only  Italian 
tiles  specifically  named  by  the  jury.  These  tiles  have  been  used  by 
Sir  Ciiakuks  Bauht,  nnd  other  architects,  aud  have  met  their 
marked  approval ; they  have  also  received  the  approval  of  eminent 
men  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  slight  curve  enables  the  lower 
tiles  to  be  fitted  closely  together  without  mortar  or  cement.  The 
horizontal  indentation  forms  a perfect  security  against  the  driving 
rains  : when  on  a building,  thev  have  the  exact  appearance  of  the 
most  admired  form  of  Italian  tiling.  The  grey  or  green  colour  is 
burnt  in,  and  is  permanent.  They  are  supplied  at  a stated  price 

^ ORNAMENTAL  PLAIN  TILES,  in  great  variety,  made  from 
the  Surbiton  clay,  aud  also  from  the  Staffordshire  terro-metallic 
clavs,  at  per  square. 

PLAIN  GOTHIC  RIDGE  TILES,  HOP  and  VALLEY  TILES, 
nnd  COPING  BRICKS. 

The  GROOVED  RIDGE  TILE,  f..r  the  reception  of  any  varied 
outline  of  vertical  ornament,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
and  for  which  invention  he  also  received  from  the  Society  of  Arts 
a mednL  He  now  ninkcs  these  tiles,  of  any  desired  colour,  from 
the  Surbiton  clay,  as  also  from  the  Staffordshire  terro-metnllio 
clay.  He  has  lately  devoted  great  attention  to  the  varied  con- 
ditions of  form,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  periods  of 
Gothic  Architecture.  The  attention  of  architects  is  particularly 
invited  to  those  ridge  tiles  of  a green  colour.  They  are  supplied  sit 
a stated  price  per  foot  run.  Mr.  Robert  Brown  trusts  that 
architects  who  consider  the  Grooved  Ridge  Tile  worthy  of  intro- 
duction, will  think  it  but  fair  and  honourable  that  the  inventor 
should  supply  them,  provided  be  docs  so  ns  cheaply  and  well  as  any 
other  party.  But  should  even  this  hope  not  be  realised,  he  will 
still  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  been  the  inventor  of  an  article 
which  has  become  of  universal  adoption. 

TILE  WORKS.  SURBITON-HILL.  SURREY. 


N 


J OTICE  of  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON  & PASK, 

Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
nnd  the  Public  generally,  that 
they  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD, 


be  had  by  return  of  post. 


Y'1  OLLAN  KELLY  and  SON,  Sash,  Shop  Front, 

and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  customers 
- — ..  and  the  publio  generally  that  they 

are  now  prepared  to  supply  their 
goods  lower  than  any  other  house 
in  the  Trade. 

2,  ARTHUR-STREET,  near 
OXFOH  O-STREET,  and 
COAL-YARD,  DRUKY-LANE, 

BLOOMSBURY. 


^TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

„TnntUi?ing  ACpaJrS’,/CAi'FUl',r)  ,CUKI’  and  ^’cry  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
mo-t  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIOGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
< ity.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Hoard  of  Ordnance. 


IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

aninl.  P tudjL  £,^!!uc':  £>«>  Economy.-JAMES  COOK’S  three 
guinea  French-polished  Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  Bedding 
cabinet.  Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Esti- 
mates given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  per  1000;  PLAIN  ditto,  32s.  6d. 

per  1000  ; EIRE  BRICKS,  65s.  per  1000— WARD  and  CO. 
Honduras  Wharf.  Baukside.  are  now  offering  their  Fire  Goods 
(being  about  to  make  a considerable  alteration  iu  their  Premises, 
at  very  reduced  prices.  Dutch  Clinkers,  Windsor  Loam,  Tiles,  and 
Bricks  : Fire-clay,  superior,  12  inohes  and  9 inches  ; Paving  Tiles, 
of  a rich  colour,  at  a very  low  prioe.  Gas  Bricks  and  shaped  Tiles. 


HOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

Plinths,  Jambs.  Chimnev-sliafts,  Wall-copings  (at  from  4cL 
to  Sd.  per  foot  run) ; Paving  Tiles  of  different  pi.ttems,  in  white, 
red,  nnd  blue  : Fauey  Roofing  and  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate ; White  Rebate  Tiles,  for  facing  buildings,  Ac.  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns.— Office,  9,  Portland- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  and  illustrated  price-lists  may 
be  had  on  application,  post-paid. 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 

pnttem. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS  ; also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers.  Ac.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAO  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  architects,  can  now  be  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE. 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH.  37,  Newingtou-crc3cent, 
Newington  Butts. 


RICKS  of  the  FIRST  QUALITY,  at  the  lowest 

possible  prices  for  Cosh,  to  be  had  at  E.  ASHENDEN’S, 
Yauxhall  Wharf,  Shipping  aud  Draw-Dock,  Milibank,  Westmin- 

E.  ASHF.NDEN  has  to  acquaint  the  Public,  that  liavingtaken 
the  above  Premises,  he  will  have  constantly  for  sale  a large  quan- 
tity ot  Bricks,  Ac. 

Orders  addressed  as  above,  or  to  his  Brickfields.  Sittingboume, 

_ , , Kent,  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Red-facing  Bricks,  Black  Headers,  aud  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

JVTOON’S  PATENT  HOLLOW  CHIMNEY 

„ ERICKS,  for  Circular  Flues,  10  inches  diameter;  strong 
aj"1  fire-proof  for  Chimuey  Buildiug.— Particulars  to  be  had  of 
Mr.  HENRI  CLAYTON,  the  Prize  Brick  aud  Tile  Machine 
Maker,  Atlas  \\  orks,  Upper  Park-place,  Dorset-squaro,  London. 
The  Bricks  to  be  had  at  the  following  places,  viz. 

Stevenage,  Herts i Makers. 

King’s-cross,  London j Warren  and  -Matthews. 

Epping,  Essex  Miss  Hinde. 

Leyland,  Lancashire  Henry  Holland. 

Swansea.  South  Wales  

Kyde,  Isle  of  Wight  

Birkenhead,  Cheshire  J.  J.  Whittingham  and  Co. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  26,  1852. 

AKE-SHIFT  is  the  present  order 
of  the  day  in  legislation.  Just 
enough  to  pacify  is  given,  in- 
stead of  the  right  thing, — a 
“ lick  and  a promise  ” instead 
of  fulfilment.  Matters  concerning  the  comfort, 
health,  and  life  of  the  community  have  occu- 
pied no  small  share  of  the  attention  of  the 
present  Government ; indeed,  the  principal 
measures  that  will  be  passed  by  them  will 
have  reference  to  these  important  objects. 
The  Metropolis  Water  Supply  Bill,  the  Metro- 
politan Burials  Bill,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Sewers  Bill  are  virtually  passed ; but  are  these 
satisfactory  to  any  who  have  given  thought  to 
the  subjects  ? We  unhesitatingly  answer.  No. 
And  the  great  and  serious  misfortune  is,  that 
what  is  now  done  will  have  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting for  many  years  to  come  any  more 
complete  and  comprehensive  improvement. 
Ministers  have  manifested  a desire  to  act  use- 
fully in  this  respect,  but  they  and  our 
legislators  generally  have  feared  to  deal 
with  the  question  in  that  large  and  complete 
manner  which  is  demanded.  We  want  water 
of  the  best  quality,  laid  on  always  and  every- 
where, at  the  smallest  possible  cost : we  re- 
quire the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  taken 
harmlessly  away  and  economically  applied;  the 
Thames  freed  from  pollution ; and  the  suicidal 
practice  of  interring  the  dead  in  the  midst  of 
the  living  entirely  prevented.  Unfortunately 
we  are  not  assured  of  obtaining  any  one  of 
these  crying  necessities  by  the  Bills  which  are 
about  to  become  Acts.  After  an  inquiry  in 
the  matter  of  the  water  companies  which  has 
not  cost  less  than  100,000/. — in  other  words, 
which  will  lead  to  the  transference  of  that 
sum  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  to 
those  of  Parliamentary  agents,  barristers,  soli- 
citors, engineers,  and  others, — the  main  point 
assured  is  that  after  August  1855  (three  years 
hence,  mark),  the  companies  are  to  be  re- 
stricted from  taking  water  for  supplying 
the  metropolis  from  the  Thames  below 
Teddington  Lock ! The  weight  of  evidence 
is  wholly  against  making  the  Thames  the 
source  of  our  supply.  Irrespective  of  its 
present  fearfully  polluted  state  by  the  sewers, 
the  enormous  quantity  of  lime  which  it  con- 
: tains  gives  it  a degree  of  hardness  that  makes 
•it  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  an  enormous 
i secret  tax  upon  the  community, — a tax  paid 
on  our  cleanliness,  our  washing,  our  tea,  our 
beer,  and  other  items,  amounting  to  hundreds 
4)f  thousands  of  pounds  per  annum.  Strong 
evidence  has  been  given  of  the  superiority  of 
) pure  hill-top  gathered  waters,  as  urged  by  the 
: Board  of  Health,  over  that  from  the  valleys ; 
) T»ut  this  has  been  completely  ignored  by  Par- 
iliament. 

The  same  view  as  that  set  forth  by  the 
1 Board  of  Health  was  taken  120  years  ago 
) by  a leading  experimentalist,  Dr.  Stephen 
1 Hales,  in  his  Statical  Essays.*  It  may  be 
v worth  while  to  quote  a passage.  He  says 
\ (vol.  ii.  p.  240), — 

“ Yet  there  ere  some  waiers  which  deposit  no 
* Loudon,  1733. 


tartarine  incrustations  in  the  vessels  they  are  boiled 
in  : such  is  the  water  which  is  conveyed  in  a pipe 
for  the  public  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hodsdon, 
in  Hertfordshire,  which  rises  from  a gravel,  and 
boils  up  through  a fin©  white  sand,  which  has  no 
incrustation  in  a boiler  that  has  been  used  for  fifteen 
years  : and  such  is  the  water  with  which  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Baynes’s  finely  situated  house,  at  Havering- 
hill,  in  Essex,  is  supplied  with;  the  top  of  that 
hill,  whence  it  flows,  and  on  which  the  ancient 
Royal  Bower  stood,  being  gravel ; whence,  as  also 
from  sand,  the  purest  spring  water  has  been  ob- 
served to  flow,  if  it  have  not  first  passed  through 
strata  that  it  can  dissolve.  Such  also  is  the  water 
which  his  Majesty’s  Palace  at  Hampton  Court  is 
supplied  with,  which  leaves  no  incrustation  in  the 
coffee-house  boiler  that  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
fourteen  years.  It  has  the  same  quality  at  the 
fountain  head  at  Mr.  Harvey's,  at  Comb  ; and  it  is 
the  same  with  the  waters  which  arise  at  North 
Homes,  and  in  Old  Park,  which  supply  the  Dean 
and  Prebendaries,  and  other  inhabitants  of  Canter- 
bury. These  waters  come  from  gravelly  hills,  and 
are  conveyed  thence  in  leaden  pipes,  one  from 
Comb-hill,  in  Surrey,  and  the  other  from  a like  hill 
about  a quarter  of  a mile’s  distance  from  Canter- 
bury. So  that  water  seems  not  to  contract  any  tar- 
tarine quality  from  gravel.” 

And  again  : — 

“ The  Comb  water  is  observed  to  be  softer,  and 
to  wash  linen  clean  with  a less  quantity  of  soap  than 
either  Thames  water  or  the  water  of  the  river  which 
runs  across  Hounslow-heath  to  Hampton  Court. 
Whence  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  hardness 
of  many  waters,  and  their  curdling  and  coagulating 
of  soap,  may  be  in  a good  measure  owing  to  the 
tartarine  quality  with  which  they  are  impregnated.” 

Without  insisting  on  the  correctness  of  the 
statements  of  those  who  advocate  the  hill-top 
gathered  water,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  ques- 
tion should,  at  all  events,  have  been  set  at  rest 
by  the  best  attainable  evidence;  and,  if  the  ad- 
vantages had  been  found  to  be  as  stated,  the 
source  pointed  out  should  have  been  adopted. 
Individuals  have  learned  that  the  most  com- 
plete arrangements  pay  best  in  the  long  run, 
and  are  beginning  to  estimate  the  wisdom  of 
expenditure  by  the  amount  it  will  return : 
surely  with  a community  there  i3  more  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  this  wise  policy. 

The  administration  of  the  water  supply  and 
of  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  should  be  in 
the  same  hands : until  they  are  so,  neither  can 
be  perfect.  The  condition  of  both  at  this 
moment  is  a disgrace  to  a civilised  commu- 
nity. “ It  is  absolutely  astonishing,”  says  Dr. 
James  Johnson,  “that  in  these  days  of  re- 
finement, and  in  a metropolis  whose  inhabit- 
ants pride  themselves  on  delicacy  and  cleanli- 
ness, a practice  should  obtain  at  which  pos- 
terity will  shudder  if  they  can  credit  it.  A 
time  must  come  when  the  people  of  London 
will  open  their  eyes  to  this  scene  of  corruption, 
veiled  as  it  is  by  iron  pipes  and  stone  pave- 
ments.” 

The  last  step  taken  in  the  Sewers  Commis- 
sion was  not  a wise  one.  The  most  eminent 
of  the  engineers  who  accepted  the  unpaid 
offices  of  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  were  on 
the  point  of  resigning,  we  believe,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  refusal  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the 
last  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  remove 
the  technical  difficulties  to  the  borrowing  of 
money,  which  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
large  drainage  works  for  the  metropolis,  of 
which  the  plans  had  been  approved.  The  con- 
dition of  things  at  that  time  was  fully  pointed 
out  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Ebrington  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  on  the  Sewers  Bill, 
which  we  have  before  now  quoted.  The  Com- 
missioners were  then  persuaded  to  remain  in 
office.  On  the  accession  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment, some  annoyance  was  expressed  at  the 
mode  in  which  the  present  Sewers  Bill  was 
brought  forward,  without  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners’  propositions.  On  the  death 


of  Mr.  Lawes  we  understand  that  the  expres- 
sion of  a hope  was  conveyed  to  the  proper 
authorities  that  no  one  would  be  appointed 
chairman  who  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
Commissioners.  In  this  respect  they  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  as  little  consulted  as 
they  were  upon  the  proposed  Bill.  No  personal 
objection  is  felt  to  the  chairman  who  has  just 
been  appointed : he  is  alike  stranger  to  the 
Commissioners  and  to  the  works,  and  indeed  to 
the  law  and  practice  on  the  subject.  But 
as  if  their  own  legal  secretary  would  not 
furnish  sufficient  law,  a legal  chairman  is 
again  appointed,  while  what  was  wanted  on 
the  commission  was  a man  well  versed  in  the 
subject-matter  with  which  he  would  have  to 
deal,  one  in  whom  the  Commissioners  could 
place  confidence,  not  for  his  law,  but  for  his 
superior  powers  of  management  and  direction 
in  an  important  and  difficult  trust,  a man  who 
would  assist  the  Commissioners,  and  not  one 
whom  they  may  be  required  to  assist.  This 
is  the  reported  position  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  result  is,  from  this  or  some 
other  cause,  that  Sir  William  Cubitt,  Mr, 
Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Peto,  and  Mr. 
Rendel  have  now  sent  in  their  resignations, 
which  have,  we  believe,  been  accepted.  Who 
will  say  when  the  Thames  is  to  be  purified  ? 

The  Burial  Act  may  be  made  useful  even 
as  it  is,  if  it  be  carried  out  with  knowledge 
and  vigour.  If  we  are  to  judge,  however,  from 
a sentence  in  the  speech  of  the  mover,  little 
will  be  done  with  it.  Lord  John  Manners  said, 
“ As  it  was  proposed  to  close  only  such  burial 
grounds  as  should  be  proved  a public  nuisance, 
no  compensation  could  be  demanded,  and 
none  ought  to  be  paid.  It  might  be  objected 
that,  as  the  Bill  stood,  the  Home  Secretary 
might  close  grounds  as  nuisances  which  in  the 
eye  of  the  common  law  were  no  nuisances  at 
all.  All  he  could  say  was,  that  nothing  was 
more  likely  than  that  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
present  Home  Secretary  would  exercise  that 
power  in  a manner  to  avoid  such  a difficulty.” 

If  only  such  grounds  are  to  be  closed  as  are 
proved  public  nuisances,  what  with  the  ignor- 
ance on  the  subject  which  still  exists,  the 
wilful  blindness  of  some,  and  the  struggles  of 
interested  parties,  the  evil  work  will  long  go 
on.  Burial  within  towns  ought  to  be  at  once 
and  wholly  forbidden.  It  is  an  enormity  which 
barbarian  nations  from  the  earliest  times  have 
recognised  and  avoided,  an  enormity  proved, 
an  enormity  pronounced  against  by  the  people 
and  by  Parliament,  and  which  is  nevertheless 
still  to  be  practised.  What  we  are  speaking  of 
are  not  trifling  matters  : they  concern  a city 
where  156  persons  die  every  day,  and  thousands 
die  annually  from  preventible  causes  ; where, 
during  the  next  thirty-one  years,  there  will  be 
twoand  a quarter  millions  of  bodies  to  be  buried. 
In  England  and  Wales  there  are  of  the  male 
population  266,000  constantly  sick ; and 
165,000  of  these  are  to  be  found  in  London 
alone; — this  London  where  every  year  16,000 
persons  are  shot  out  from  the  prisons  on  to 
the  streets  without  resources,  where  30,000 
naked  children  roam  on  the  pavements,  where 
one  out  of  every  twenty  of  the  inhabitants 
awakes  without  knowing  where  to  find  food  or 
shelter ! It  is  time  that  large  evils  were  looked 
at  with  large  minds. 


Platina  in  Galloway. — This  valuable 
metal  has  been  discovered  on  a farm  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Urr,  parish  of  Buittle. — Edin - 
burgh  Evening  Post. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

At  an  ordinary  general  meeting  held  on 
Monday  evening,  the  14tli  inst.  Signor  Aclnlle 
Pulli  of  Naples,  was  elected  honorary  and 
corresponding  member.  A paper  was  read— 
“On  a revived  manufacture  of  Coloured  Glass 
used  in  ancient  Windows,”  by  Mr.  Winston, 
which  we  give  in  full ; and  a discussion  ensued 
in  which  Mr.  Mocatta,  Mr.  Papworth,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Garling,  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  Powell, 
and  others  took  part. 

On  the  28th  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  B.D.  will 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Topography  of  the 
Roman  Forum  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinus 
and  on  that  occasion  Earl  de  Grey,  president, 
will  distribute  the  medals  and  prizes. 

An  extra  meeting  will  be  held  July  5 to 
close  the  session,  when  the  discussion  on  the 
decorations  suitable  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
will  be  resumed. 


ON  A REVIVED  MANUFACTURE  OF 

COLOURED  GLASS  USED  IN  ANCIENT 

WINDOWS. 

The  point  to  which  I have  to  direct  atten- 
tion is,  “ a revived  manufacture  of  gh.ss  used 
in  ancient  windows,” — but,  in  order  that  the 
importance  of  the  subject  may  not  be  under- 
rated, I wish  to  make  some  remarks,  in  the 
first  place,  on  the  harmony  observable  between 
the  design  and  execution  of  glass  paintings 
and  the  quality  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  composed — a harmony  which,  though  more 
remarkable  at  some  periods  than  at  others, 
may  yet  be  observed,  in  a greater  or  less 
degree,  in  all  works  having  any  pretension  to  i 
originality.  It  is  only  when  the  perception  of 
the  artist  has  become  blunted,  and  his  inven- 
tion paralysed,  by  a habit  of  servile,  unreflect- 
ing imitation,  that  all  trace  of  this  harmony  is 
lost.  I cannot  better  illustrate  my  meaning 
than  by  contrasting  the  glass  paintings  of  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

At  this  early  period,  when  the  richest,  the 
most  beautiful,  and  the  deepest  colouring  in 
glass  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  was  em- 
ployed, we  always  find  that  the  picture  was 
Doth  designed  and  executed  in  the  simplest 
manner.  There  are  no  complicated  groups — 
no  atmospheric  effects — hardly  any  effect  of 
light  and  shade— and  no  high  finish.  If  a 
group  is  represented,  the  figures  all  appear  to 
be  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  be  cut  out  by  a 
Stiff  background  of  deep  blue  or  red.  A land- 
scape is  rarely  attempted : when  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  symbolised  rather  than  represented 
by  trees,  buildings,  or  other  accessories,  of 
most  mediaeval  cut  and  conventional  character, 
which  always  appear,  by  the  positiveness  of 
their  colouring,  to  be  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
figures,  and,  like  them,  are  cut  out  by  the 
aforesaid  stiff  background.  The  whole  ex- 
pression of  the  drawing  is  conveyed  by  means 
of  strong  black  outlines,  the  effect  of  which  is 
Usually  heightened  by  a simple  wash  of  shadow 
in  half  tint,  the  edges  of  which  are  left  hard. 
In  short,  the  artists  of  this  early  time  seem  to 
have  aimed  at  producing  little  else  than  a rich 
mosaic,  of  the  most  vivid  and  harmonious 
hues. 

I say  they  seem  to  have  done  so, — for  I am 
morally  certain  that  they  were  really  as  ambi- 
tious of  pictorial  effect  as  any  of  their  succes- 
sors, and  that  their  not  having  achieved  it 
resulted  rather  from  circumstances  and  want 
of  skill  than  from  any  lack  of  intention.  Had 
these  men  really  adopted  a flat  style,  on  prin- 
ciple, they  could  hardly  have  failed  to  avoid 
those  inconsistencies  which  are  so  obvious  in 
their  works, — such  as  representing  a landscape 
at  all,  under  such  conditions,— shading  the 
figure  and  giving  it  greater  relief  than  the 
canopy  under  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  placed, 
and  regulating  the  depth  of  the  shading  rather 
by  the  size  of  the  figure  than  the  intended 
position  of  the  painting  in  the  church. 

Had  they  acted  on  a well  understood  prin- 
ciple, we  might  have  expected  to  find  some 
attempt  made  to  lessen,  if  not  obviate,  the  in- 
distinctness resulting  from  a flat  treatment,  by 
means  of  a proper  arrangement  of  the  colour- 
ing; but  the  instances  where  the  entire  colour- 


ing of  a group  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
hue  of  the  background,  are  so  rare  as  to  justify 
the  supposition  that  they  were  accidental.  I 
am,  I confess,  led  by  these  and  similar  con- 
siderations irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  glass  painters  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  though  great  colourists,  were  not  in 
other  respects  great  artists;  and  that  whatever 
we  find  good  in  their  works  is  the  rich 
legacy  of  antiquity — that  as  we  undoubtedly 
owe  to  Pagan  times  the  art  of  imparting  these 
magnificent  colours  to  glass,*  so  do  we  owe  to 
the  influence  of  Pagan  art  that  style  of  low 
relief,  which,  corrupted  by  the  Byzantines,  and 
misunderstood  in  the  ages  of  feythe,  is,  never- 
theless, so  far  as  it  is  developed  in  the  windows 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  so  truly 
admirable,  because  so  excellently  well  adapted 
to  the  stiff  and  intense  colours  of  the  period — 
colours  so  intense  and  unvarying  in  depth,  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  being  made 
subservient  to  those  pictorial  effects  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  satisfactory  representation 
of  a subject  whose  composition  would  rank 
above  that  of  a bas-relief. 

The  contrast  afforded  by  turning  to  a glass 
painting  of  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  very  striking.  We  no  longer  behold  a stiff 
mosaic  depending  for  success  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  richness  of  its  colouring ; but, 
on  the  contrary,  a picture,  brilliant,  it  is  true, 
but  resting  its  claims  quite  as  much  on  its 
composition  and  general  treatment  as  on  the 
vivacity  of  its  hues.  Here  complicated  fore- 
ground groups,  as  well  as  important  archi- 
tectural accessories  are  introduced  : they  are 
delineated  correctly,  and  highly  finished.  The 
relative  distances  of  the  various  objects  are 
preserved  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  landscape  background,  monotonous  as  it 
may  appear  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  oil 
or  fresco  painting,  recedes  and  disengages 
itself  from  the  figures  and  architecture,  im- 
parling to  the  picture  an  effect  of  atmosphere. 

The  glass  of  which  this  picture  is  composed 
will  be  found  on  examination  to  differ  widely 
from  that  used  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries.  In  general  it  is  thinner  in  sub- 
stance— it  is  always  weaker  in  tint, — and  on 
that  account,  if  regarded  simply  as  a vehicle 
for  colour,  would  be  far  inferior  to  the  older 
material.  Yet  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
applied  it  could  not  be  more  suitable.  Its 
pellucidness  and  lightness  of  tint  are  admirably 
calculated  to  display  the  high  finish  of  the  paint- 
ing, to  favour  atmospheric  effect,  and  vivid  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade.  Nor  does  the  employ- 
ment of  a material  comparatively  so  flimsy  and 
weak  impart  a corresponding  flimsiness  or  weak- 
ness to  the  picture.  A good  specimen  of  cinque 
cento  work  will  be  found  as  imposing  in  effect 
as  a window  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Let  any  one  endeavour  (o  recall  to  mind 
the  glass  at  Chartres,  and  that  filling  the  four 
windows  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Miraculous 
Sacrament,  in  Brussels  cathedral.  I am  sure 
he  will  feel  an  impression  that  he  has  seen 
something  at  both  places  equally  striking — 
something  equally  removed  from  flimsiness  or 
poverty.  The  paradox  is  easily  explained, 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  mosaics  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  effect  of 
the  glass  is  but  little  aided  by  contrast  of 
colour,  or  by  shading  ; whereas  in  the  pictures 
of  the  cinque  cento  period,  not  only  is  the 
colouring  arranged  in  broader  masses,  which 
is  of  itself  a great  assislance  to  a poor  ma- 
terial, but  the  strongest  contrasts  of  colour  and 
of  light  and  shade  are  employed. 

I have  now  compared  the  best  exponent  I 
have  been  able  to  find  of  a flat  style  of  glass 
painting  with  what  I believe  to  be  a perfect 
exponent  of  the  rotund  or  pictorial  style  of 
glass  painting,  and  I have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  that,  in  each  specimen,  the  quality  of 
the  glass  and  mode  of  painting  it  are  alike 

* The  truth  of  this  will  sufficiently  appear  on  comparing 
the  glass  of  the  twelfth  century  with  the  specimens  of 
Roman  and  Greek  glass  in  the  British  Museum.  So  com- 
plete an  identity  of  colour  argues  an  ideulity  of  manufac- 
ture, which  manufacture,  there  is  good  ground  for  believ- 
ing, was  handed  down  from  Pagan  times.  The  strong  re- 
semblance which  the  most  superficial  observer  must  recog- 
nls®’  the  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  century  draperies 
and  figures,  to  those  of  the  Greek  school  of  art,  raises  a 
reasonable  inference  that  the  glass  painters  of  those  times, 
though  in  all  probability  natives  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  practised,  derived  their  art  from  the  Byzantines. 


different ; and  further,  that  each  kind  of  glass, 
and  each  mode  of  using  it,  are  severally  cal- 
culated to  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  so 
as  to  set  both  off  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

It  will  be  useful  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther, and  show  that  during  the  whole  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  abandonment  of 
the  flat  or  mosaic  style,  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  or  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  rotund  or  pictorial 
style,  which  it  took  two  centuries  to  perfect  in 
the  cinque  cento,  a certain  harmony  existed 
between  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the 
mode  of  working  it.  It  would  be  rather  a 
matter  of  curiosity  than  of  practical  advantage 
to  speculate  on  the  causes  which  led  to  these 
changes  in  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the 
mode  of  working  it.  If  I might  hazard  a 
conjecture,  I should  be  inclined  to  say  that  it 
was  a change  in  the  manufacture  which 
induced  or  necessitated  a change  in  the  paint- 
ing, and  not  the  reverse ; because  we  know 
that  from  Pliny’s  time,  downwards,  the  effort 
has  always  been  to  improve  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  glass, — that  is,  to  render  the  material 
more  pure  and  pellucid,  and  better  fitted  for 
domestic  purposes,  without  reference  to  its 
employment  in  painted  windows.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  each  change  in  the  manufac- 
ture, and  each  change  in  the  mode  of  painting 
were,  in  general,  contemporaneous. 

There  was  but  little  change  in  the  quality  of 
the  glass  between  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  and  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  if 
perhaps  we  except  the  deterioration  of  some 
of  the  colours.  The  deep  blue  appears  to  have 
lost  its  sapphire-like  hue,  with  the  decline  of 
Byzantine  influences,  soon  after  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  And,  during  the  same 
period,  the  principles  of  the  flat  style  were 
subjected  to  scarcely  any  greater  violation 
than  they  had  already,  if  not  always,  sustained. 
But  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  as  it  would  appear,  in  this  country 
at  least,  about  1380,  an  important  change  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  material  took  place. 
The  white  glass  became  purer,  and  all  the 
coloured  glass  lighter  in  tint.  Simultaneously 
an  equally  important  change  in  the  mode  of 
painting  was  effected.  It  is  true  that  the 
colouring  had  become  broader  and  less  mosaic, 
and  the  designs  somewhat  more  pictorial,  pre- 
viously to  the  change  in  the  material  in  1380 
— and  this  is  particularly  remarkable  in  the 
glass  paintings  of  Germany,  in  which  country 
I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  altera- 
tion in  the  glass  manufacture  originated.  But 
the  change  to  which  I would  now  particularly 
advert,  is  in  the  execution  of  the  painting. 

Wykeham’s  glass,  at  New  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  specimens, 
may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of  it.  The 
outlines  became  thinner,  the  shadows  broader 
and  softer,  the  painting  altogether  higher 
wrought  and  finished,  and  the  treatment 
generally  more  pictorial.  By  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  new  style  of  execution 
was  established,  as  we  see  it  in  the  east  window 
of  York  Minster;  but  though  rotund  and 
pictorial  in  principle,  it  was  not  rotund  or 
pictorial  in  effect,  till  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
bolder  practice  of  the  cinque  cento  artists 
broke  out  in  all  its  vigour.  Still,  though  we 
must  regard  the  works  of  this  long  inter- 
mediate period  as  inferior  alike  to  the  painted 
glass  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  cinque 
cento  time,  having  neither  the  depth  of  colour 
of  the  one,  nor  the  pictorial  power  of  the 
other  ; it  is  impossible  to  examine  them  with- 
out perceiving  that  their  authors  must  have 
felt  that  the  more  delicate  material  with  which 
they  were  furnished,  invited,  if  not  demanded, 
a more  delicate  mode  of  execution. 

Again,  we  may  trace,  in  all  works  executed 
since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  down 
to  the  present  time,  except,  indeed,  the.  recent 
. imitations  of  mediaeval  glass  paintings,  a cer- 
! tain  degree  of  harmony  between  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  the  mode  of  working  it.  I 
do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  by 
the  cinque  cento  artists,  who  used  an  enamel 
1 colour  only  for  the  purposes  of  shading;  and 
1 of  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  subse- 
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quently,  according  to  which  enamel  colours 
tvere  used  more  or  less  in  substitution  of  glass 
coloured  in  its  manufacture,  though  I admit  I 
entertain  a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Former, — because  I know  that  the  question  is 
extensive  enough,  if  gone  into,  to  form  the 
subject  of  a separate  inquiry.  But,  apart  from 
this  consideration,  we  see  in  all  the  works  of 
the  Van  Binges,  the  Prices,  the  Gervaises,  and 
lastly  in  the  modern  Munich  glass,  a very 
ielicate  and  finished  style  of  painting,  com- 
bined with  the  use  of  a material  so  delicate  and 
pellucid  as  to  appear  extremely  flimsy,  were  its 
thinness  notdi«guised  by  the  mode  of  painting  it. 
In  all  glass  paintings,  therefore,  of  whatever 
period,  with  the  single  exception  I have  named, 
do  we  find  the  execution  and  design  of  the 
painting  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  glass — 
being  simple  when  the  glass  was  rich  in 
Colour,  and  not  over  transparent;  and  propor- 
tionally more  and  more  delicate  and  compli- 
cated as  the  glass  became  weaker  in  colour, 
more  pellucid,  and  more  thin  in  effect.  And 
if  any  proof  was  wanting,  either  that  these 
corresponding  changes  were  intentional,  or 
dictated  by  good  taste  and  sound  sense,  it  is 
amply  afforded  us  by  the  modern  copies  of 
mediteval  glass  ; and  even  by  the  devices  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  insure  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  fidelity  of  the  imitation — and,  I am 
jorry  to  add,  the  enormous  mendacity  not  un- 
Frequently  relied  upon  in  support  of  a bad 
case. 

The  works  to  which  I allude  are  copies  of 
glass  paimings  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries.  Some  persons 
roundly  assert  that  there  exists  a positive  iden  - 
tity of  effect  between  these  copies  and  the 
wiginals  : others  seek  to  excuse  any  apparent 
difference  by  the  remark  that  age  alone  is 
wanting  to  complete  the  identity.  In  dealing 
with  these  assertions,  I shall  assume  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  exact  copies  of  the  design 
and  manipulation  of  ancient  glass  paintings; 
For  though  I have  never  met  with  an  instance 
jf  such  exactness  in  English  work,  I certainly 
have  met  with  it  repeatedly  in  French.  I 
shall,  therefore,  found  whatever  I have  to  urge 
in  disproof  of  this  alleged  identity,  or  would- 
be  identity,  upon  an  examination  of  the  nature 
and  quality  of  the  material  of  which  these 
copies  are  composed. 

I have  discovered  a simple  mode  of  testing 
whether,  on  the  one  hand,  glass  is  sufficiently 
jpaque,  so  as  not  to  appear  flimsy  or  watery 
when  put  up  in  a window,  unassisted  by 
3hading— according  to  the  practice  of  the  flat 
ityle  of  glass  painting, — on  the  other,  whether 
it  is  sufficiently  clear  to  produce  as  brilliant  an 
effect  as  the  old  does  ; as  follows  : — If  the 
glass  when  held  at  arm’s  length  from  the  eye, 
Mid  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a yard  from 
in  object,  does  not  permit  of  that  object  being 
distinctly  seen  through  it,  the  glass  will  be 
rafficiently  opaque.  And,  if  when  held  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  eye,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  not  more  than  a yard  from  the  object, 
permits  of  its  being  distinctly  seen  through 
the  glass,  it  will  be  sufficiently  clear  and  trans- 
parent. 1 have  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  a 
great  many  pieces  of  glass  of  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  which 
had  been  rendered  clear  by  polishing  the  sur- 
face, or  which  were  already  quite  clear ; for  it 
is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  all  old  glass 
has  been  rendered  dull  on  the  surface  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  I have  seen  a good 
deal  of  glass  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  that  is  as  clear  now  as  when  it  was 
first  made,  its  surface  not  having  been  cor- 
roded in  the  least.  But  the  glass  of  which 
these  imitative  works  are  made  is  either  smooth 
on  the  surface  and  so  pellucid  or  watery  as, 
when  held  at  arm’s  length,  to  permit  of  any 
object  being  perfectly  seen  through  it,  which  is 
at  the,  distance  of  100  or  even  1,000  yards,  or 
more, — or  else  is  artificially  roughened  on  the 
surface — a practice  which  reduces  the  condi- 
tion of  the  glass  nearly  to  that  of  ground 
glass — for  when  held  at  arm’s  length,  it  will 
not  permit,  of  any  object  being  seen  distinctly 
through  it,  which  is  distant  more  than  an  inch 
from  the  glass. 

The  practice,  not  unfrequently  resorted  to 
)y  the  imitators  of  old  glass,  of  antiquating 


smooth  surfaced  glass — that  is,  dulling  it  with 
the  enamel  colour  used  tor  painting  the  out- 
lines— renders  it,  when  held  at  arm’s  length, 
nearly,  if  not  quite  as  opaque,  as  rough  sur- 
faced glass;  indeed,  almost  the  only  percep- 
tible difference  in  this  respect  between  rough 
surfaced  glass  and  smooth  surfaced  glass  that 
has  been  antiquated  is,  that  the  former  is  free 
from  the  tint  necessarily  imparted  to  the  latter 
by  the  enamel  colour  with  which  it  is  anti- 
quated. Thus  we  find  that  imitations  of  glass 
of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, if  executed  in  smooth  surfaced  glass  that 
has  not  been  antiquated,  are  poor  and  watery, 
in  comparison  with  original  work  of  the  period. 
And  that,  if  executed  in  glass  that  has  been 
antiquated,  or  in  rough  surfaced  glass,  they 
are  much  too  opaque.  In  the  one  case,  to 
speak  popularly,  the  vision  passes  too  uninter- 
ruptedly through  the  glass;  in  the  other,  it  is 
stopped  at  the  surface  of  the  glass,  instead  of 
passing  about  a yard  through  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  ancient  work. 

I might  show  the  non-identity  of  modern 
glass  with  ancient,  even  by  a reference  to  the 
difference  of  its  colouring.  The  old  being 
invariably  harmonious  and  rich,  the  modern 
almost  as  invariably  raw,  crude,  and  poor  in 
tone,  a circumstance  arising  partly  from  the 
use  of  colouring  materials  different  from  those 
formerly  employed,  partly  from  a difference  in 
the  make  of  the  glass.  But  I am  content  to 
leave  the  case  as  it  stands.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  the  remark  that  it  is  most  amus- 
ing to  find  many  earnest  admirers  of  medieval 
imitations,  who,  though  apparently  ignorant 
of  the  practice  of  roughing  the  surface  of 
glass,  are  aware  of  the  pernicious  effect  of 
“ smudging”  or  “ antiquating”  that  which  is 
smoothly  surfaced,  attributing  to  windows  on 
which  neither  of  these  practices  has  been  em- 
ployed, the  effect  of  ancient  ones,  because,  as 
they  assert,  “ the  glass  then  remains  clear  and 
pure  as  in  ancient  times.”  Was  there  ever 
so  entire  a misconception  ! Is  flimsiness  or 
wateriness  a characteristic  of  ancient  glass  ? 
Do  we  ever  find  the  glass  even  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  flimsy  and  watery  as  that  used  in 
the  works  to  which  they  allude,  as  exact 
imitations  of  glass  paintings  of  the  thirteenth  ? 
Of  course,  we  do  not.  I say,  of  course, — 
because  recent  analysis  has  discovered  the 
presence  of  at  least  one  constituent  of  old 
glass,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  modern, 
and  which,  on  being  purposely  introduced, 
produces  that  self-same  effect  of  solidity  and 
richness  which  we  perceive  and  admire  in  the 
old. 

It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  revived 
manufaclure  of  glass,  which  constitutes  the 
text  of  this  paper.  And  in  doing  so,  I must 
disclaim  any  merit  that  may  attach  to  the  dis- 
covery beyond  having  started  the  inquiry 
which  led  to  it,  and  sometimes  having  given 
an  opinion  on  the  quality  of  the  colours  pro- 
duced. The  merit  of  the  discovery  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  chemical  science  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Medlock,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Che- 
mistry, and  the  practical  skill  of  Mr.  Edward 
Green,  of  Messrs.  Powell’s  glass-works  in 
Whitefriars. 

I was  anxious  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  to 
procure  some  blue  glass  like  that  of  the  twelfth 
century,  thrt  is  to  say,  not  a raw  positive  blue, 
such  as  we  see  in  modern  windows,  but  a soft, 
bright,  intense  blue,  or  rather  a sort  of  neu- 
tralised purple.  And  for  this  purpose  I sub- 
mitted some  twelfth  century  blue  glass  to  Mr. 
Medlock  for  analysis.  He  completed  his 
analysis  in  Easter  week,  1850,  and  thereby 
determined  that  the  colouring  matter  was 
cobalt ; thus  putting  an  end  to  many  ingenious 
speculations  that  had  been  previously  formed 
on  the  subject;  some,  I am  afraid,  without 
much  reflection.  The  lapis  lazuli  theory, 
which  has  been  embraced  by  Mr.  Hendrie  in 
his  translation  of  Theophilus,  and  Mrs.  Mer- 
rifield  in  her  Ancient  Practice  of  Painting,  is 
indeed  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mer- 
rett  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a note  by 
him  on  the  Treatise  of  Neri,  where  he  declares 
that  he  had  ascertained  by  experiment  the 
impossibility  of  colouring  glass  blue  with  lapis 
lazuli,  about  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Medlock  intends,  I know,  to  prosecute 


his  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  blue  glass, 
and  to  analyse  various  specimens  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
we  know  that  cobalt  was  employed,  so  as 
to  form  a series,  which,  when  connected  with 
the  analysis  of  Roman  and  Greek  glass  made 
by  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche,  and  others,  will 
form  a most  valuable  chain  in  the  history  of 
the  manufacture.  It  would  therefore  be  un- 
becoming in  me  to  anticipate  Mr.  Medlock’s 
Memoir  by  giving  a more  detailed  statement  of 
this  analysis.  I may  however  add,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  true  colouring  matter,  was 
but  one  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  analysis; 
for  in  working  it  out  practically,  in  which  due 
attention  was  paid  to  the  ancient  receipts,  the 
ancient  art  of  making  white  and  coloured  glass 
was,  in  effect,  revived.  I say  revived,  for 
between  the  glass  that  has  been  already  made, 
and  the  old,  I can  discover  no  perceptible 
difference,  though  I have  tested  it  in  every 
way  that  I can  conceive,  short  of  actually 
having  a window  made  of  it.  I had  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  subjected  to  this  test 
ere  now : but  it  will  at  all  events  be  very 
shortly  submitted  to  it;  and  as  the  blue  in 
question,  and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  new  glass 
already  made,  i3  destined  for  some  windows  in 
the  round  part  of  the  Temple  Church,  in 
which  my  friend  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  and 
myself  are  interested,  I need  not  say  that  you 
will  all  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
yourselves  w'hether  or  not  the  experiment  is 
successful.  It  is,  of  course,  never  wise  to 
halloo  till  you  are  out  of  the  wood,  and  had  I 
foreseen  the  unavoidable  delays  that  have  re- 
tarded the  manufacture,  I should  have  de- 
clined addressing  you  at  present.  However, 
as  my  name  was  actually  put  down,  I did  not 
think  it  right  to  cause  any  fresh  arrangements 
to  be  made, — more  particularly  as  I have 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment. 

I have  now  to  offer  a few  remarks  in  con- 
clusion, which,  considering  the  time  1 have 
already  trespassed  on  your  attention,  I have 
condensed  as  much  as  possible.  I have  to  appeal 
to  you,  the  professors  of  the  noblest  of  arts,  in 
favour  of  this  unhappy  art  of  glass  painting. 
I call  it  an  art,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
look  at  the  glass  at  Chartres,  Angers,  or  Brus- 
sels, without  feeling  that  glass  painting  was 
once  practised  by  artists.  I will  ask  you  by 
whom  it  is  now  practised  in  this  country  ? for 
abroad  it  is  still  artistical,— and  further,  whose 
fault  is  it  that  it  continues  in  such  bad  hands  ? It 
cannot  be  for  lack  of  pecuniary  encouragement, 
for  I doubt  not  but  that  if  all  the  money  that 
has  been  expended  on  painted  windows  within 
the  last  twenty  years  were  added  together,  it 
would  be  found  to  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the 
sums  paid  to  Raphael  or  MichaeJangelo.  The 
fault  lies  in  those  who  have  imbibed  the  ex- 
aggerated and  ra'her  sentimental  estimate  of 
the  middle  ages  which  is  so  fashionable, — who 
persist  in  regarding  those  ages  at  a distance, 
which,  softening  down  deformities,  keeps  mean 
and  debasing  objects  out  of  sight,  and  leaves 
only  the  more  noble  and  lofty  ones  con- 
spicuous,— who  suffer  their  feelings  to  be  so 
captivated  by  the  pleasing  phantom  of  their 
imagination,  as  to  admit  neither  beauty  nor 
propriety  in  anything  that  does  not  remind 
them  of  the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  prefer 
copies  of  mediaeval  work  to  anything  that  the 
art  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  invent.  To 
such  persons  I have  long  ceased  to  address 
myself : it  is  no  use  arguing  against  a man’s 
feelings,  however  conclusive  may  be  the  facts 
adduced.  I therefore  appeal  to  you  who  possess 
collectively  so  great  an  influenceinthese  matters, 
whether  it  is  enough  to  have  improved  in  the 
manufacture  of  coloured  glass?  And  here  I 
would  especially  address  myself  to  the  Greeks, 
with  whom  I am  connected  by  all  my  early 
associations,  by  my  Pagan  education.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  painted  glass  should  be 
banished  from  buildings  in  the  classical  style? 
For  Palladian  churches  you  have  the  cinque 
cento  style  made  to  your  hands,  a style  sus- 
ceptible of  high  artistical  development,  and 
which  neither  in  its  treatment  nor  in  its  orna- 
ments is  more  severe  than  the  architecture  of 
the  building.  I advert  to  this  circumstance, 
because  in  a neighbouring  church,  St.  James’s, 
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Piccadilly,  mediaeval  influences  have  so  far 
triumphed  as  to  cause  the  introduction  of 
painted  glass  more  severe  in  style  than  the 
church  itself,— glass  which  I have  often  heard 
made  the  theme  of  extravagant  admiration. 
And  for  churches  in  the  Greek  style,  surely  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  form  an  artistically 
flat  style  : I say  flat,  because  a flat  style  may 
be  made  more  severe  than  a rotund  style  could 
be  in  painted  glass,  using  the  powerful  and 
beautiful  colours,  whose  resuscitation  I have 
proclaimed,— and  resorting  to  the  pure  models 
of  antiquity  for  the  forms.  Recent  researches 
have  exploded  the  idea  that  weak  colours  only 
are  appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  Greek 
architecture : why  not,  then,  use  deep  colours 
in  the  windows,  and  shame  the  medimvals  into 
some  sort  of  improvement,  by  associating 
beautiful  colouring  with  exquisite  drawing  ? 

Charles  Winston. 


SMITHFIELD  AGAIN  IN  LONDON. 

In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act 
14  & 15  Viet.  cap.  61,  which  empowers  the 
Corporation  of  London  to  provide  a place  for 
holding  a cattle-market  in  lieu  of  the  market 
now  held  in  Smithfield,  and  a meat-market, 
with  slaughter-houses,  and  lairs  for  cattle, 
they  have  agreed  to  purchase  of  Mr.  C.  Lee 
seventy-two  acres  of  the  Copenhagen  Estate, 
Islington,  for  the  sum  of  54,000 1.  The  Copen- 
hagen Tavern  is  about  the  centre  of  the  site. 

Recently  published  statistics  serve  to 
show  that  at  the  last  census  the  number  of 
occupied  houses  in  the  metropolis  was  307,722, 
and  that  to  supply  the  population  which  in 
fifty  years’  time  it  is  likely  may  be  resident 
here,  will  require  an  addition  of  435,000;  more 
than  double  the  present  number ; and  that 
while  the  people  within  the  last  ten  years  have 
increased  21  per  cent,  their  dwellings  have 
only  increased  17  per  cent. 

Now  if  such  statements  have  any  value,  or 
bear  any  approximation  to  truth,  they  avail 
before  all  things  to  prove  the  imperative  ne- 
cessity of  increasing  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  especially  all  in  authority,  to 
every  proposed  plan  of  improvement  calcu- 
lated to  affect  permanently  the  general  conve- 
nience and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  city. 

It  should  be  borne  continually  in  mind  that 
the  great  fight  of  the  public  is  ever  with  close 
monopolies  and  class  interests.  It  is  these  alone 
which  have  compelled  us  so  long  to  subsist,  and 
to  so  great  an  extent,  on  filthy  water  and 
tainted  meat;  to  inhale  all  the  impurities  of 
open  sewers  and  cesspools,  overcrowded  and 
suffocating  church  vaults  and  graveyards  ; to 
suffer  from  the  numberless  cruelties  and  abo- 
minations of  our  slaughterhouses  and  cattle 
markets  ; and  to  have  the  entire  atmosphere 
polluted  by  dense  volumes  of  sooty  smoke  and 
vapour,  accompanied  with  every  noxious  exha- 
lation from  fever-disseminating  and  unwhole- 
some trades  and  avocations. 

Such  foes  are  not  easily  routed.  However 
discomfited  for  a time,  they  return  again  and 
again  upon  the  least  lull  of  public  attention, 
and,  with  a tenacity  of  purpose  and  lavishness 
and  ingenuity  of  resource  which  no  temporary 
defeat  or  discouragement  can  entirely  subdue, 
they  resume  their  intrigues  and  labours  till 
they  finally  become  triumphant  over  all  oppo- 
sition. 

Not  to  draw  an  example  from  the  history  of 
railroads,  where  such  desperate  conflicts  and 
mighty  ruin  have  occurred,  the  case  of  Smith- 
field,  which  is  more  immediately  to  our  present 
purposes,  furnishes  the  most  notable  and  recent 
instance. 

Condemned  by  universal  public  opinion, 
and,  as  a consequence,  denounced  by  the 
entire  independent  press,  and  at  length,  as 
was  fondly  hoped  and  thought,  finally  de- 
feated, it  again  threatens  to  reappear,  within 
a very  short  distance  of  the  precise  locality 
from  which  it  has  but  recently  been  so  ignomi- 
niously  driven.  At  the  very  last  moment, 
after  having  recourse  to  every  species  of  re- 
sistance, the  City  authorities,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Government,  undertake  to  carry 
the  new  measure  into  effect ; and  what  are 
they  going  to  do  ? 


It  must  be  evident,  from  what  is  stated  above, 
that  Copenhagen-fields,  the  site  chosen  for  the 
new  market,  will  soon  be  required  for  the  erec- 
tion of  private  dwellings,  and  that,  in  a very  few 
years,  the  neighbourhood  will  become  as  thickly 
peopled  as  that  of  the  present  Smithfield  it- 
self, and  that  thus  provision  is  made  before- 
hand for  the  reiteration  of  all  the  old  objec- 
tions to  the  market  being  held  in  the  metro- 
polis at  all,  which  it  has  cost  the  press  and  the 
public  so  much  labour  and  so  many  years  of 
agitation  to  get  rid  of.  If  it  is  now  too  late  to 
prevent  this,  the  public  will  at  least  do  well  to 
scan  with  the  closest  scrutiny  all  the  arrange- 
ments connected  with  the  carrying  the  scheme 
into  effect.  What  is  the  use  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  Sanitary  Association, 
and  the  Commissioners  for  Metropolitan  Im- 
provements, if  they  do  not  interfere  to  point 
out,  if  needs  be,  to  the  Government,  the  objec- 
tions which  in  all  such  cases  it  is  their  peculiar 
province  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  possible, 
prevent?  Footpad. 

***  We  have  received  from  some  friends  of 
Mr.  Dunhill,  papers  showing  that  it  was  he 
who,  in  1847,  brought  before  the  corporation 
and  the  select  committee  of  House  of  Com- 
mons the  advantages  of  Copenhagen-fields  as 
a site  for  the  new  market,  and  the  general  out- 
line of  the  scheme  they  have  now  adopted,  and 
complaining  of  want  of  acknowledgment  and 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Markets 
Committee.  The  committee  should  take  this 
into  consideration.  For  our  own  parts,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  recognise  the  advantages  of 
the  site : we  agree  with  the  correspondent 
whose  letter  we  have  printed  that  it  is  too  near 
the  metropolis. 


STIR  IN  THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

The  calm  that  has  for  some  time  prevailed 
in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been  recently 
disturbed  by  amotion  to  reduce  the  admission- 
fee  from  8Z.  8s.  to  5 1.  5s. ; and  the  annual 
subscription  from  4 1.  4s.  to  2 1,  2s. ; the  terms 
which  prevailed  in  the  society  up  to  1807- 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  treasurer,  in  a letter  to  Lord 
Mahon,  the  president,  had  set  forth  that  the 
onward  progress  of  the  society  had  been 
checked  by  the  alteration  at  that  time.  The 
letter  showed  that  the  average  number  of  new 
members  admitted  annually,  taking  the  twelve 
years  before  the  alteration,  was  37,  and  of 
compounders,  20^ ; while  the  average  number 
during  the  last  twelve  years  was  17,  and  of 
compounders,  5^.  In  1807  there  were  813 
members  : in  1851,  there  were  but  484.  The 
declension  has  been  gradual,  but  uninter- 
mitting. On  consideration  of  this  statement 
and  the  subject  generally,  the  council  deter- 
mined on  submitting  a proposition  to  the 
society  for  altering  the  fee  and  subscription  to 
the  sums  formerly  payable ; and  on  the  27th 
ult.  this  was  carried  at  a special  meeting  of 
the  members  by  55  to  41.  At  the  same  time, 
with  a view  to  prevent  the  admission  of  im- 
proper persons,  the  ballot  was  made  more 
stringent  ; one-fifth  black  balls,  instead  of 
one-third  as  now,  being  sufficient  to  exclude. 
The  motion  was  very  ably  opposed  by  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  and  that  gentleman  has  since 
published  a pamphlet  on  the  subject,  while 
Mr.  Lott  has  given  notice  of  a motion  to  re- 
scind the  resolution.  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  society  will  not  be  led  to  do  so.  Without 
going  the  length  of  attributing  the  falling  oft’ 
in  numbers  wholly  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription, we  are  satisfied  that  a large  number 
of  working  antiquaries  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  would  join  it  if  it  were  less,  by  whose 
means  the  works  of  the  society  would  be 
greatly  benefited.  Let  fitness  be  the  test  for 
membership  rather  than  the  ability  to  pay 
4 1.  4s.  annually.  We  look  at  this  change  as 
the  first  step  to  great  improvements  in  the 
society  and  increased  activity.  The  society 
ought  to  have  at  least  as  many  members  now 
as  it  had  in  1807,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased number  of  similar  bodies,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  it  would  have  if  the 
new  arrangements  had  fair  play,  and  the 
efforts  to  improve  were  continued.  The 
society  ought  to  let  the  country  hear  it  is 
alive  whenever  and  wherever  its  interference 


can  be  useful : committees  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  determine  on  the  publication  of 
papers,  and  illustrations  where  required 
should  be  of  the  best  character  : those  in  the 
last  part  of  the  Archaologia  are  far  from  credit- 
able. We  quite  agree,  too,  with  a suggestion 
from  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  “ the  interests  of  the 
society  would  be  promoted  by  the  vice-presi- 
dents holding  their  seats  for  two  years  instead 
of  a permanency.” 

We  sincerely  hope  that  no  animosity  and  ill- 
feeling  will  be  induced  by  the  present  discus- 
sion. Surely  one  gentleman  may  think  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  society  may  be  increased 
by  reducing  the  subscription,  and  another  that 
this  will  not  be  so,  without  personally  quarrel- 
ling or  ascribing  improper  motives  one  to  the 
other.  Those  who  have  compounded  may  feel 
themselves  personally  aggrieved,  but  even 
these  should  regard  the  change  as  one  of  the 
chances  of  life,  and  remember  that  if  circum- 
stances had  led  the  society  to  increase  the  sum 
payable,  they  would  not  have  been  called  upon 
for  a further  contribution. 


ORATORY  IN  THE  BEAUCHAMP  CHAPEL 
AT  WARWICK. 

The  picturesque  oratory  which  we  this 
week  engrave  is  not  only  architecturally  beau- 
tiful in  its  proportions,  decoration,  and  general 
effect,  but  has  the  additional  interest  of  con- 
taining objects  which,  by  their  appearance,  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  past  events.  The  little 
oratory  in  Beauchamp  Chapel  might,  if  divested 
of  its  contents,  be  looked  over  by  many  with  a 
passing  glance,  but  the  rusty  and  grim- 
looking  helmets,  the  ancient  carved  chest,  and 
other  objects  like  the  withered  garlands,  por- 
tions of  armour,  coronets,  and  tattered  ban- 
ners sometimes  met  with  in  country  churches, 
fix  the  attention  and  lend  a charm  to  the 
architecture. 

The  oratory  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Mary’s  at  Warwick, 
which  was  founded  according  to  the  will  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who 
was  in  his  day  an  eminent  statesman  and 
soldier.  The  oratory,  which  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a confessional,  is  5 feet  6 inches 
above  the  level  of  the  chapel : the  confessional 
is  raised  somewhat  higher,  and  communicates 
with  the  chancel  of  the  church,  where  there  is 
a grating  of  decorated  ironwork  : the  aperture 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  : the  groined  ceiling 
is  richly  ornamented  with  fan  tracery  and 
pendants.  At  the  east  end,  where  the  helmets 
are  now  placed,  was  formerly  the  altar,  with 
an  elaborate  niche  on  either  side  : these  niches 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  oratory  were,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit,  in  a sad  state  of  decay. 
The  building  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and  oratory 
was  commenced  by  the  executors  of  Richard 
Beauchamp  in  1439  and  finished  1464,  at  the 
cost  of  2,48 1Z.  4s.  7d.  a large  sum  at  that 
time.  The  tomb  of  the  founder,  which  is  of 
great  beauty,  is  situated  in  the  chapel:  this 
tomb  is  the  more  interesting  in  conse- 
quence of  the  contracts  of  the  various  work- 
men being  still  preserved  : these  are  printed 
in  Dugdale’s  “ Warwickshire,”  and  Britton’s 
“Architectural  Antiquities,”  vol.  4.  There  are 
other  curious  tombs  in  the  chapel,  amongst 
which  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  of  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  is  made  one  of 
the  actors  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novel  of 
“ Kenilworth.”  On  the  tomb  of  Richard 
Beauchamp  is  the  following  inscription  : — 

“ Preieth  devoutly  for  the  Sowel  whom  god 
assoille  of  one  of  the  moost  worshipful  knightes 
in  his  dayes  of  raonhode  & conning  Richard 
Beauchamp  late  Eorl  of  Warrewik  lord  Des- 
penser  of  Bergevenny  & of  mony  other  grete 
lordships  whos  body  resteth  here  under  this 
tumbe  in  a fulfeire  vout  of  Stone  set  on  the 
bare  rooch  thewhuch  visited  with  longe  siknes 
in  the  Castel  of  Roan  therinne  decessed  ful 
cristenly  the  last  day  of  April  the  yer  of  oure 
lord  god  a Mccccxxxix,  he  being  at  that 
tyme  Lieutenant  gen’al  and  governer  of  the 
Roialme  of  ffraunce  and  of  the  Duchie  of  Nor- 
mandie by  sufficient  Autorite  of  our  Sou’aigne 
lord  the  King  Harry  the  vi.  thewhuch  body  with 
grete  deliberacon’  and  ful  worshipful  condiut 
Bi  See  And  by  lond  was  broght  to  Warrewik 
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the  iiii  day  of  October  the  yer  aboueseide  and 
was  leide  with  fill  Solenne  exequies  in  a feir 
chest  made  of  Stone  in  this  Chirche  afore 
the  west  dore  of  this  Chapel  according  to  his 
last  wille  And  Testament  therin  to  reste  til 
this  Chapel  by  him  devised  i’  his  lief  were 
made  A1  thewhuche  Chapel  founded  On  the 
! Rooch  And  alle  the  Membres  therof  his 
iExecutours  dede  fully  make  And  Apparaille 
SBy  the  Auctorite  of  his  Seide  last  Wille  and 
Testament  And  therafter  By  the  same  Auctorite 
Theydide  Translate,  fful  worshipfully  the  seide 
i Body  into  the  vout  aboueseide  Honored  be 
i god  therfore  ” 


Cork  Harbour. — A tinted  lithographed 
i view  of  Cork  Harbour,  from  Spy-hill,  has  just 
enow  been  published  (Day  and  Son),  from  a 
r drawing  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Stopford.  It  will  serve 
sas  a pleasant  memorial  to  those  who  may  be 
‘•led  to  this  fine  locality  by  the  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition there. 


REASONS  FOR  THE  COMPLETION  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  OF 
SCOTLAND* 

Mr.  Elmes,  the  English  architect,  in  his  life 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  takes  an  opportunity 
of  eulogizing  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view, and  stigmatizing  restoration  “ as  plagi- 
arism, and  downright  theft,  without  even 
enough  of  that  ingenuity  to  conceal  it  which, 
among  the  Lacedemonians,  procured  pardon 
for  a thief.”  Sir  William  Chambers,  another 
| eminent  English  architect,  in  his  Treatise  on 
, the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture, 

; indulges  in  a virulent  attack  on  Stuart’s 
j Athens,  expressing  his  decided  opinion  “ that 
it  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  study  ! 
of  the  architectural  student,”  since  “ Grecian  i 
structures,  even  in  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
| Alexander,  do  not  deserve  much  notice,  either 
for  dimensions,  grandeur  of  style,  rich  fancy, 

, or  elegant  taste : it  follows  that  a knowledge 


ought  not  to  be  collected  from  them,  but  some 
purer  and  more  abundant  source,  which,  in 
whatever  relates  to  art,  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Roman  antiquities  yet  remaining  in  Italy.” 
He  asserts  that  “ the  famous  Parthenon,”  as 
he  calls  it  in  derision,  “is  inferior,  botli  in  size 
and  beauty  of  architecture,  to  St.  Martin’s 
Church.” 

After  exhausting  every  possible  objection  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  and  any  at- 
tempt to  execute  a national  decorative  sculp- 
ture, the  reviewers  “ beg  leave  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  their  objections  are  mainly  gathered 
from  the  most  competent  judges  in  their  beht/r< 
That  they  have  hardly  ventured  to  mak-  any 
remark  which  has  not  been  sanctione*  in  SU'J_ 
stance  by  the  sculptors,  architect  an^  dilet- 
tanti of  the  southern  metropo-vs*”  1°  short, 

“ they  confidently  assert  they  are  “V? 

faithful  organs  of  the  6e?eral  sentiment,  and 
that  the  best  inform^  artists,  and  lovers  of  art 
in  England,  oppose  themselves  to  the  scheme, 
because  they  are  fairly  convinced  that  it  would 
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powerfully  Impede  the  progress  and  cultivation 
of  original  design.”  They  claim  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  as  “ one  of  their  faithful  organs,  and 
triumphantly  refer  to  a passage  in  his  work  in 
confirmation  of  their  doctrine.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted his  lordship  should  have  expressed  any 
opinion  that  could  afford  a colour  of  support 
to  those  whose  bad  taste,  narrow-minded 
bigotry,  and  exclusive  pretensions,  are  suffi- 
ciently exposed  by  most  of  the  public  works 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  they  have  ••xecuted 
in  the  “southern  metropolis”  within  the  last 
half  century, — works  which  totally  disqualify 
them,  even  admitting  that  they  are  the  faithful 
organs  of  the  public  sentiment  (of  which  there 
seems  reason  to  doubt)  from  being  “ the  most 
competent  judges  of  art.”  How  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Parthenon,  as  the  national  monu- 
ment of  Scotland,  should  powerfully  impede 
the  progress  and  cultivation  of  original  design, 
or  interfere  with  the  adaptation  of  modified 
Greek  to  ordinary  buildings,  is  a paradox  too 
palpable  and  absurd  to  require  refutation.  To 
be  consistent,  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  along 
with  “ the  best  informed  artists  and  lovers  of 
art  in  England,”  ought  “ to  have  opposed 
themselves”  to  the  construction  of  the  Wal- 
halla  of  Germany,  which,  as  already  remarked, 
is  a Grecian  temple  after  the  Parthenon.  If  it 
be  difficult,  on  the  plea  of  ignorance  and  pre 
judice,  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  perverted 
taste  of  two  architects  like  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers and  Mr.  Elmes,  what  can  be  alleged  in 
palliation  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  and  their  dilettanti  friends.  Can  we 
really  believe  these  gentlemen  were  sincere  in 
taking  so  deep  an  interest  in  our  national 
monument  ? Were  they  and  their  artistic 
friends  not  rather  actuated  on  this  occasion  by 
a slight  ebullition  of  jealousy,  lest  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  structure  and  decorations 
should  eclipse  the  architectural  glories  of  the 
southern  metropolis,  not  excepting  the  Athe- 
nian St.  Pancras,  with  its  double  Pandrosiura, 
and  the  boasted  fagades  of  Regent-street. 

Though  England  was  the  first  to  bring  to 
light  the  treasures  of  Grecian  art  by  the 

Eublication  of  Stuart's  and  Revett’s  works,  she 
as  been  the  last  to  benefit  by  them.  While 
France  and  Germany  have  raised  noble  exam- 
ples of  the  Grecian  Temple  on  its  full  scale, 
and  in  all  its  massive  grandeur  and  rich  deco- 
ration, England  has  not  produced  one  build- 
ing entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Grecian, 
either  in  composition,  materials,  dimension, 
or  decoration.  Her  Anglo-Greek  practice  has 
extended  no  farther  than  attaching  porticoes 
indiscriminately  to  every  building,  whether  a 
church,  a theatre,  a palace,  a club-house,  or  a 
jail, — nay,  even  to  shop  fronts,  railway  tunnels, 
markets,  and  fish-stalls.  Nor  can  this  excite 
surprise  after  the  doctrines  and  principles  so 
dogmatically  inculcated  by  her  writers  and 
professional  men : — “ It  is  an  easy  matter,” 
says  Blackwood,  “ for  the  citizens  of  London, 
revelling  in  their  superior  wealth,  and  in  pos- 
session of  the  seat  of  government,  to  deride 
the  twelve  columns,  the  fragment  of  a mighty 
undertaking,  on  the  Calton-hill.  These  twelve 
columns,  formed  on  the  purest  and  chastest 
model,  are  the  same  benefit  to  the  arts  and  the 
public  taste  which  the  poems  of  Virgil  and 
Homer  are  to  literature : they  will  exist,  if  not 
destroyed  by  external  violence,  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  will  be  admired  when  the  mere- 
tricious piles  of  London  are  re  uced  to  heaps 
of  their  mother  clay.  Even  now,  they  are  the 
most  imposing  objects  of  the  kind  in  Britain. 
They  surprise  strangers  more  than  any  other 
edifice  of  the  island ; and  if  the  structure 
is  completed,  by  the  munificence  of  dona- 
tions and  bequests,  on  the  same  scale  of 
magnificence,  it  will  give  to  the  Scottish 
metropolis  a distinction  beyond  what  any  capi- 
,of  Europe  can  boast.”* 
interpJollowins  PassaSe  is  from  an  able  and 

BhckwZl  *T-XC  e'  °n  tl>e  Same  s“%«.  in 

° Magazine  so  far  back  as  1819  : — 

mi  hi  ip  w*sb  to  impress  upon  the 

Fncr  hP  P ’ the,-fore>  the  propriety  of  select- 
ing  the  Parthenon  as  tht  m0(M  for  thye  Nationa, 

for  anHpen,  7 f ’ ^ ^ blind  partiality 
for  ancient  art,  or  from  any  propensity  to  under- 
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value  the  genius  of  contemporary  artists,  but  from  a 
sober  survey  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
eminence  of  art  in  other  states,  and  by  which  the 
celebrity  of  our  own  literature  and  poetry  has  been 
created.  We  cannot  forget  that  the  works  of  anti- 
quity were  restored,  and  their  spirit  diffused  over 
Europe,  before  the  “ Jerusalem  Delivered  ” or  the 
“ Paradise  Lost  ” were  written.  It  is  from  a wish  to 
obtain  similar  advantages  for  the  arts  in  this  country 
that  we  press  so  earnestly  for  the  restoration  of  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  antiquity  in  the  National 
Monument.  It  is  just  because  we  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  genius  of  our  own  artists  that  we 
wm.ld  wish  to  (rive  them  the  immense  advantage  of 


would  wish  to  give  them  the  immense  advantage 
having  the  finest  monument  of  ancient  art  continu- 
ally before  their  eyes.  It  is  by  such  habitual  con- 
templation, more  than  by  the  hurried  impression  of 
a transient  visit,  that  the  spirit  of  ancient  excellence 
is  to  be  inhaled;  and  could  they  obtain,  in  this  way, 
the  advantages  which  the  Italian  artists  have  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Coli- 
seum, we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
genius  of  this  country  would  rival  the  architecture, 
as  it  has  long  done  the  poetry  of  Italy.  Such  a 
measure  would  be  the  same  service  to  the  arts  in 
this  country  that  the  restoration  of  Virgil  and  Cicero 
were  to  the  poetry  and  eloquence  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that,  till  such  an  edifice  is 
erected,  the  influence  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Athens  is  as  much  lost  towards  forming  the  public 
taste  in  this  country,  as  the  vEneid  or  the  Orations 
of  Cicero  would  have  been  had  they  still  remained 
undiscovered  amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  monastic 
libraries  ; and,  were  it  accomplished,  we  are  san- 
guine enough  to  imagine  that  the  genius  of  Britain 
would  make  the  same  addition  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Grecian  original,  that  the  fancy  of  Tasso  or 
Milton  did  to  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But 
if  the  present  opportunity  be  suffered  to  escape,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  an  opportunity  may  again 
occur  of  adorning  our  northern  metropolis  with 
this  matchless  edifice,  or  of  transferring  to  its  inha- 
bitants the  taste  which  grew  up  in  Athens  round 
the  works  of  Phidias.  Centuries  may  revolve  before 
another  similar  opportunity  occurs ; and  never, 
perhaps,  in  the  future  history  of  this  country,  will  it 
fall  to  the  lot  of  its  inhabitants  to  erect  a building 
in  which  public  feeling  will  be  so  deeply  and  univer- 
sally interested The  influence 

which  an  ornamental  edifice  exercises  upon  the 
public  taste  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  estima- 
tion. Whether  it  is  good  or  bad — it  must  stand 
for  oenturies,  and  determine  the  taste  of  those  who 
view  it  when  the  name  even  of  its  orginal  author  is 
forgotten.  Of  what  incalculable  importance  then 
to  choose  well  the  design  of  an  edifice  from  which 
such  important  effects  upon  the  national  taste  must 
follow The  genius  of  Michel- 

angelo, and  Braraante,  has  sought  in  vain  to  de- 
viate from  the  rules  which  the  Athenian  edifices 
have  established  ; and  at  this  day  men  of  all  descrip- 
tions, differing  from  one  another  in  every  other 
subject  of  human  thought,  unite  in  admiration  of 


from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Modern  Rome 
and  the  cities  of  Italy  owe  their  celebrity 
almost  entirely  to  their  works  of  ancient  and 
modern  art.  Had  it  not  been  for  her  remains 
of  ancient  grandeur,  Rome  herself  would  have 
irrecoverably  sunk  under  her  civil  wars  and 
accumulated  disasters.  It  were  needless  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  of  restoring  one  of  the 
most  admired  works  of  antiquity,  as  a standard 
of  permanent  attraction,  which  would  survive 
the  fluctuating  fashions  of  the  day,  and  remain 
a model  of  taste  to  future  generations.  In  the 
fine  arts,  more  especially  architecture  and 
sculpture,  the  models  and  great  works  are 
confined  to  certain  localities,  beyond  which 
their  influence  is  little  felt. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  those  who 
advocate  the  restoration  of  the  Parthenon  are 
so  bigotted  in  iheir  admiration  of  the  pure 
Greek  as  to  think  it  could  be  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  buildings.  The  very  selection  of  the 
Parthenon  implies  the  reverse;  that  they  think 
it  is  only  suitable  for  those  structures  of 
national  grandeur  which  will  admit  of  being 
executed  on  their  full  scale  of  dimensions,  and 
with  all  their  requisite  decorations.  To  apply 
the  temple  on  a reduced  scale  to  ordinary 
buildings  is  sure  to  terminate  in  failure.  That 
it  is,  however,  very  possible  to  compose  a 
mixed  Greek,  adapted  to  a certain  description 
of  modern  edifices,  is  exemplified  in  the 
Glyptothec  of  Munich,  with  its  beautiful  por- 
tico, and  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  with  its  noble 
colonnade  of  eighteen  columns  ; to  which  may 
be  added  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh  on 
the  Calton  Hill.  In  none  of  these  buildings  is 
the  arch  introduced.  For  the  generality  of 
public  buildings  and  street  architecture,  the 
Roman  and  Italian  styles  are  the  most  appro- 
priate. 

The  want  of  a Gallery  of  Honour  or  National 
Monument  for  monumental  statues  and  busts 
is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  sister  kingdom. 
Nor  can  the  English  people  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  incongruous  anomaly,  if  not  desecration, 
of  transforming  their  two  great  metropolitan 
churches  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey 
into  depositories  of  purely  secular  monuments 
of  statesmen,  warriors,  philosophers,  poets, 
artists,  &c.  huddled  together  without  order, 
consistency,  or  propriety,  and  utterly  destitute 
of  all  religious  character —of  the  slightest  allu- 
sions to  the  Christian’s  hope  of  a future  life. 
Any  stranger  who  should  for  the  first  time 
visit  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  after  observing  the 
numerous  statues  and  medallions,  with  the 
figures  of  Mars  and  Victory,  of  Neptune  and 
Fame,  with  all  their  attendant  lions,  tigers, 


their  unequalled  beauties,  and,  forgetting  the  rival- I cannons,  flags,  and  blood-stained  standards, 
ries  of  nations,  meet  in  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis  to  i mjght  well  he  excused  if  he  supposed  himself 


do  homage  to  that  perfection  of  design  which,  for 
above  2,000  years,  has  stood  unrivalled  among  the 
works  of  men.  In  suggesting,  therefore,  the  Par- 
thenon as  the  model  of  the  National  Monument,  we 
are  not  presumptuously  setting  up  our  own  opinion 
above  that  of  our  contemporaries  infinitely  better 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  subject  than  ourselves.  It 
is  just  because  we  distrust  our  own  opinion,  and 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
selecting  an  unexceptionable  model,  that  we  make 
the  suggestion  ; trusting  in  support  of  our  opinion 
to  the  united  suffrages  of  the  greatest  men  whom 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  the  concurring  opiniun 
of  twenty  centuries  on  the  only  subject,  perhaps,  in 
which  perfect  unanimity  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  human  affairs." 

But,  besides  giving  a powerful  impulse  to 
architecture  and  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  its  completion,  by  commemora- 
ting the  great  men  and  warlike  achievements 
of  Scotland,  will  effect  another  national  and 
most  important  object : it  will  resuscitate  and 
keep  alive  that  patriotic  independence  and 
martial  spirit  for  which  our  countrymen  were 
so  distinguished,  when  Scotland  was  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  but  which  is  apt  to  die 
away  when  united  to  a larger  and  richer  king- 
dom like  England. 

The  embellishment  of  the  Scottish  capital 
ought  to  be  a matter  of  national  and  general 
interest.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
.sustain  the  renown  and  prosperity  of  a coun- 
try, to  improve  the  taste,  and  elevate  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants,  as  the  possession  of 
yreat  and  distinguished  monuments  of  art. 
The  ruins  of  Athens  still  attract  admiration 


in  a Pantheon  of  military  honour,  or  temple 
dedicated  to  Mars.  No  country  can  boast  a 
greater  number  of  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious men  than  Great  Britain,  but  no  country 
has  done  so  little  to  honour  their  name  or  per- 
petuate their  fame.  “ Why,”  exclaims  Mr. 
Edwards,  “ are  the  testimonials  of  national 
gratitude  delayed  till  their  object  is  insensible 
to  the  glory  they  confer  ?”* 

Some  malicious  persons  there  are  belonging 
to  a class  opposed  to  everything  national  and 
patriotic,  who  have  presumed  to  assert  that 
the  National  Monument  can  be  regarded  in  no 
other  light  than  a monument  dedicated  to  war 
and  the  horrors  of  war.  The  very  reverse  is 
the  truth.  Like  its  great  prototype  on  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  its  original  object  was  in 
reality  a monument  not  merely  in  commemo- 
ration of  British  and  Scottish  achievements, 
including  the  signal  victories  of  the  British 
arms  by  sea  and  land  in  the  last  war,  but  in 
celebration  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  independ- 
ence, the  consequences  of  the  glorious  and 
triumphant  termination  of  a long  and  calami- 
tous war,  in  which  Great  Britain  fought  single- 
handed  against  banded  Europe  for  the  preser- 
vation of  her  laws,  her  liberties,  and  her  altars. 

No  dishonour  could  have  attached  to  Scot- 
land, any  more  than  to  England,  for  not  rais- 
ing a National  Monument.  But  after  all  her 
pledges,  meetings,  and  resolutions ; after  all 
her  pretensions,  and  prospectuses  for  so  many 
years,  not  confined  to  the  British  Islands,  but 


* “ Edwards’  Administrative  Economy  of  the  Fine  Art* 
of  England.” 
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circulated  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe ; 
after  having  obtained  two  Acts  of  Parliament 
authorizing  its  erection;  after  having  actually 
commenced  the  structure,  and  expended  upon 
it  15,000/. ; after  all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
strangers,  and  our  neighbours  of  England, 
should  sneer  at  it  as  an  emblem  of  our  pride, 
presumption,  and  inconstancy.  In  short,  we 
have  raised  a monument,  not  to  the  glory  and 
honour  of  of  our  country,  but  to  its  dishonour 
and  reproach,  and  that  on  a site  so  elevated 
and  conspicuous,  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  every 
stranger  who  visits  our  metropolis,  whether 
he  enters  the  city  from  the  south,  north,  east, 
or  west.  All  strangers  and  foreigners  of  taste, 
it  is  true,  admire  this  modern  ruin  more  than 
any  other  structure  in  the  city.  But  no 
sooner  do  they  learn  its  history,  than  they 
express  their  wonder  and  surprise  that  the 
people  of  Scotland,  more  especially  those  of 
the  capital,  should  be  so  dead  to  all  sense  of 
national  glory  and  patriotism — so  devoid  of  all 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  as  not  to  complete  the 
monument.  George  Cleghorn. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ipswich. — The  new  building  for  the  Ipswich 
Grammar  School  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
head  master  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  on 
the  1st  July. 

Gravesend.  — St.  James’s  Church,  Graves- 
end, erected  on  a site  at  the  western  entrance 
of  the  town,  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of  Darnley, 
was  consecrated  on  Friday  week.  It  contains 
827  sittings,  52 7 free.  Its  total  cost  is  3,400/. 
towards  which  the  Church  Building  Commis- 
sioners granted  300/.  and  the  Church  Building 
Society,  480/.  A deficiency  of  800/.  still  re- 
mains to  be  supplied  by  private  subscriptions. 

Southampton. — From  an  advertisement  in 
the  Hampshire  Advertiser , it  appears  that  the 
local  board  of  health  are  wanting  a loan  of 
20,000/.  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with  the 
necessary  works  for  the  sewerage  of  the  town. 

Wilton. — It  is  proposed,  according  to  the 
Wilts  Mirror,  to  light  this  place  with  gas  by 
pipes  from  Salisbury.  A correspondent  of  the 
Mirror,  however,  advises  the  erection  of  a gas- 
work  at  Wilton  itself,  as  costing  less  than  a 
Continuation  of  pipe,  &c.  from  Salisbury. 

Worcester. — The  new  market-house  recently 
built  has  a span  roof  something  in  the  style  of 
the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ; but  as  only 
the  central  portion  was  required  to  be  of  glass, 
the  sides  have  been  filled  up  with  corrugated 
iron.  The  side  aisles  scarcely  correspond,  it  is 
said,  with  the  centre,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  building,  it  is  thought,  would  have  been 
improved,  if,  instead  of  stalls  down  the  middle 
of  it,  there  had  been  a central  aisle,  as  in  the 
old  house.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Armstrong, 
of  Bristol,  and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Wall- 
burton  and  Walker,  of  ‘London.  The  east 
front,  facing  the  shambles,  has  four  en- 
trances, as  well  as  several  fish-stalls.  The 
Stalls  down  the  middle  of  the  building  will  be 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  fruit,  poultry,  &c.  The 
painting  of  the  whole  is  deferred  for  the 
present. 

Feckenkam. — The  lay-proprietor,  Mr.  E.  V. 
Neale,  has  given  orders  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  which,  in 
addition  to  disfigurement,  is  in  a dilapidated 
and  almost  dangerous  condition.  The  walls 
are  of  great  thickness,  but  they  bulge  out 
threateningly  in  various  places.  The  architect 
intrusted  with  the  work  is  Mr.  Butterfield. 
Such  of  the  features  of  the  present  chancel  as 
belong  to  its  original  conception  will  be  copied 
in  the  new  work,  and  particularly  some  cha- 
racteristic lancet  windows.  The  roof,  which 
will  be  pitched  a trifle  more  sharply  than  at 
present,  will  be  open,  with  framed  principals, 
the  timbers  being  dressed,  stained,  and  var- 
nished. This  will  give  room  for  an  east  window 
of  the  full  proportionate  dimensions.  About 
one-half  of  the  chancel  will  contain  oaken 
benches,  the  other  half  will  be  kept  clear  of 
seats  to  make  room  for  the  communion  table 
and  approach  to  the  altar  rails.  The  floor  of 
the  chancel  will  be  paved  with  encaustic  tiles, 
interspersed  with  Yorkshire  stone.  Whilst 
the  work  is  in  progress  the  chancel  arch  will 
be  bricked  up.  The  stone  to  be  used  will  be 


from  the  Inkberrow  quarries,  and  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Redditch, 
whose  men  have  already  commenced  opera- 
tions. A local  paper  suggests  that  the 
parishioners,  as  a next  and  early  movement, 
should  take  down  the  brickwork  which  blocks 
up  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  tower,  and 
obstructs  the  view  of  a good  window  in  the 
west  side  of  the  latter. 

Dorchester. — The  restoration  of  the  old 
Abbey  Church  of  Dorchester  is  resumed. 
The  builder  is  now  engaged,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  last  named,  in  restoring 
and  cleaning  portions  of  the  stone  work,  and 
in  reflooring  and  seating  that  portion  of  the 
church  now  used  for  Divine  service.  It  is  also 
in  contemplation  to  raise  the  pitch  of  a portion 
of  the  roof  to  the  height  of  that  of  the  eastern 
extremity.  Great  interest  has  been  taken  in 
the  restoration  of  this  church  by  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society,  under  whose  direction, 
and  by  whose  aid  the  east  end  of  the  chancel 
roof  was  raised  to  its  original  height,  the 
windows  of  the  Sacrarium  restored,  and  much 
important  work  effected.  What  is  now  in  pro- 
gress, it  seems,  was  greatly  needed. 

Cheltenham. — The  new  Highbury  Chapel  for 
Congregationalists,  in  Winchorab-street,  was 
opened  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  calculated  to 
seat  1,200  persons,  including  300  school  chil- 
dren and  100  free  poor.  The  building  is  of 
Decorated  Gothic  architecture.  The  fa9ade 
consists  of  three  porches  opening  en  suite,  and 
thence  connected  with  the  three  aisles.  The 
roof  is  Queen-post,  with  the  tie-beam  fixed 
some  distance  up  the  principal  rafters. 
This  ceiling  is  divided  into  eight  panels 
or  compartments,  intersected  by  Gothic  ribs, 
and  supported  by  pendants.  The  roof  itself 
consists  of  timber  and  iron  framings,  the 
latter  having  been  constructed  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson.  The 
ventilation  connected  with  the  roof  was 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  George  Free- 
man, and  is  60  arranged  that  the  denser  atmo- 
spheric air  cannot  prevent  the  ascent  and 
escape  of  the  more  rarefied  air  from  the  interior. 
The  heating  apparatus  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Mallory,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  at 
Cheltenham  College,  the  object  being  to  impart 
uniform  heat,  without  dryness.  The  pulpit  is 
of  Riga  oak,  carved  by  Mr.  Elliot,  and  is  much 
larger  than  the  pulpits  recently  erected  in 
neighbouring  places  of  worship.  It  is  arranged 
with  gutta  percha  tubes  connected  with  pews 
appropriated  to  persons  labouring  under  deaf- 
ness. To  meet  the  convenience  of  divided 
pews,  a narrow  aisle  has  been  introduced. 
“ The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  chapel,”  says 
the  Cheltenham  Free  Press  in  describing  it,  “is, 
that  whilst  it  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
best  ecclesiastical  models,  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions either  to  sight  or  sound,  thus  deferring 
to  the  utilitarian  views  of  the  age,  rather  than 
to  the  elaborate  designs  of  pillar  and  other 
grand  obstructions,  so  prevalent  in  a previous 
age.”  The  interior  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
galleries,  the  eastern  end  being  occupied  as  a 
singing  gallery  and  organ-loft,  a recess  exactly 
adapted  to  the  size  required  having  been  con- 
structed for  that  purpose.  The  predilection  in 
favour  of  lead  lights  is  said  to  have  prevented 
the  intended  use  of  ground  plate-glass  through- 
out the  windows  of  the  church.  The  whole 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
S.  Onley,  jun.  architect,  without  the  assistance 
of  a professional  clerk  of  works,  Mr.  George 
Freeman  having  carried  out  the  intentions  of 
the  architect.  At  the  back  of  the  pulpit  has 
been  placed  a new  organ  erected  by  Messrs. 
Andrews  and  Foster,  of  Hull,  and  consisting 
of  a great  organ,  and  choir  organ;  the  great 
organ  being  enclosed  in  a large  swell  box,  pro- 
ducing a double  effect.  It  contains:  1,  Bour- 
don ; 2,  Tenoroon ; 3,  Open  Diapason;  4, 
Viola  di  Gamba;  5,  Stop  Diapason,  Bass ; 6, 
Stop  Diapason,  Treble;  7,  Principal;  8,  12th; 
9,  15th  ; 10,  Tierce;  1 1,  Sesquialtra  ; 12,  Horn  ; 
13,  Hautboy.  The  choir  organ  contains  : 1, 
Open  Diapason  : 2,  Stop  Diapason;  3,  Clara- 
bella ; 4,  Principal ; 5,  Wald  Flute;  6,  15th. 
In  addition  to  which  it  is  prepared  to  receive  a 
Dulciana  and  Cromorn  in  the  choir  organ,  and 
Double  Open  Diapason  from  c.c.c.  16  feet  on 
the  pedals. 


Newport. — The  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  re- 
cently erected,  was  consecrated  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week.  It  is  situated  in  a new  district 
formed  in  the  district  of  St.  Paul.  The  site 
has  been  given  by  the  Tredegar  Wharf  Com- 
pany and  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  bart.  For  the 
erection  of  the  church,  the  district  is  mainly 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  S.  Homfray, 
the  principal  of  the  firm  just  mentioned,  who 
also  supplied  the  heating  apparatus  and  bell 
for  the  church,  laid  out  the  ground  round  it, 
and  provided  the  iron  fence  railings.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Early  English,  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  consists  of  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  a chancel,  tower,  and  vestry. 
The  nave  is  70  feet  long,  24  feet  6 inches  wide, 
24  feet  high  to  the  square,  and  37  feet  high  to 
the  ridge  board  of  the  roof.  The  aisles  are 
each  70  feet  long,  14  feet  6 inches  wide,  24  feet 
high  to  the  square,  and  35  feet  high  to  the 
ridge-board  of  the  roof.  The  chancel  is  18  feet 
deep  and  16  feet  wide,  22  feet  high  to  the 
square,  and  32  feet  high  to  the  ridge  board  of 
the  roof.  The  tower  is  18  feet  square,  and 
7 2 feet  high.  There  are  545  sittings,  301  free. 
Accommodation  is  also  provided  for  96  chil- 
dren. The  cost  of  building  amounted  to  about 
2,500/.  of  which  about  500/.  remain  unde- 
frayed. The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  H. 
Langdon. 

Liscard. — On  Tuesday  week,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  laid  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  Catholic  chapel  at 
Liscard.  The  new  building  will  be  close  beside 
the  small  old  church.  It  will  be  96  feet  long 
by  45  feet  wide,  and  be  capable  of  containing 
700  persons.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the 
Ornamented  Gothic  of  the  twelfth  century.  It 
will  have  a tower  and  steeple  120  feet  high. 
Messrs.  Eyre  and  Hansom,  of  Liverpool,  are 
the  architects. 

Bridgnorth. — The  mains  for  supplying  this 
town  with  water  are  being  laid  down  in  the 
streets.  The  engine-house,  reservoir,  shafts, 
&c.  are  progressing. 

Bilston. — The  plans  of  Mr.  Bidlake,  of 
Wolverhampton,  architect,  have  been  selected 
for  the  town-hall,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Ash- 
pitel  and  Whichcord,of  London,  for  the  baths 
and  wash-houses  about  to  be  erected  here. 
The  estimated  cost  of  each  building  is  rather 
more  than  2,000/.  The  town-hall  (which  will 
be  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture)  will  em- 
brace, on  the  ground  floor,  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Town  Commissioners, 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  and 
offices.  On  the  first  floor  there  will  be  a large 
room  for  public  purposes,  together  with  com- 
mittee rooms,  cloak-room,  and  rooms  for  the 
hall-keeper.  The  building  will  be  erected  on 
a part  of  the  Market-place  fronting  Church- 
street.  There  will  be  an  entrance  into  the 
market  through  a large  archway  in  the  centre 
of  the  building.  The  baths  and  washhouses 
(the  architecture  of  which  will  also  be  Italian) 
are  to  be  erected  in  Hall-street,  and  will  con- 
sist of  first  and  second  class  private  baths,  a 
plunge  bath,  rooms  for  the  bath-keeper,  and 
washhouses  for  the  working  classes. 

Ashton. — Another  new  mill,  erected  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  Mason  and  Sons,  has  just 
been  completed  here  so  far  as  the  building  is 
concerned.  It  is  284  feet  long,  by  47  feet 
wide,  and  six  stories  high,  and  is  uniform  with 
the  one  erected  some  time  ago  by  the  same 
firm,  both  on  land  between  Ashton  old  road, 
leading  to  Guide-bridge  and  the  canal.  Mr. 
Bcllhouse  was  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Sigley  the  contractors.  The  workmen,  about 
fifty,  engaged  on  the  work,  were  treated  to  a 
dinner  by  the  Messrs.  Mason;  Mr.  Michael 
Coffey,  foreman  of  the  works,  in  the  chair. 

Lichfield. — It  has  been  unanimously  resolved 
at  a vestry  meeting  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  that 
Mr.  Gorton,  builder,  be  instructed  by  the 
churchwardens  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  doing  the  repairs  necessary  to  the  tower 
and  body  of  the  church,  and  that  another 
meeting  be  convened  to  take  that  estimate 
into  consideration. 

Doncaster. — The  first  stone  of  a new  gas 
tank  was  laid  on  Monday  week  at  the  corpora- 
tion gas  works. 

Blackburn. — It  is  believed  that  the  local 
Peel  Monument  Committee  will  resolve  on 
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erecting  baths  and  washhouses  as  a suitable 
fulfilment  of  their  official  purpose;  and  that 
the  additional  subscriptions  necessary  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Wigan. — The  plans  of  the  public  hall,  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Manchester,  archi- 
tect, have  been  approved  of  at  a meeting  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week  in  the  town-hall.  The 
structure,  it  is  calculated,  will  cost  from  2,500/. 
to  3,000/.  The  site,  it  would  appear,  will  be 
in  King-street,  measuring  783  square  yards, 
with  frontage  of  53  feet,  and  depth  to  wall  of 
grammar  school  121  feet ; cost  about500/.  About 
3,250  shares  of  1/. each  have  already  been  taken, 

and  1,000  more  are  to  be  issued. Plans 

for  a new  Independent  Chapel  at  West 
Houghton  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard 
Aughton,  jun.  of  Preston,  builder,  and  ap- 
proved of.  That  gentleman,  says  a local 
paper,  was  also  the  successful  competitor  for 
the  contract?  The  chief  stone  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week.  The  site  is  adjacent  to  the 
old  chapel,  which  is  to  be  converted  into  a 
school-house.  The  new  chapel  will  be  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  calculated  to  accommodate 
about  700  people,  and  will  cost  about  1,400/. 
towards  which  about  1,000/.  have  already  been 
contributed. 

Arbroath. — A number  of  improvements  and 
alterations  in  various  of  the  shops  and  premises 
in  the  High-street  of  this  town  have  recently 
been  made,  including  the  clearing  away  of  out- 
side stairs,  an  old  nuisance  of  a very  general 
order  in  Scotland,  though  usually  connected 


TRINITY-SCHOOL,  READING. 

This  school  and  teacher’s  residence,  now 
nearly  completed,  adjoins  Trinity  Church, 
Reading  : it  is  intended  for  100  children,  and 
has  an  entrance-porch,  class-room,  and  room 
for  bonnets.  The  residence  contains  sitting- 
room,  kitchen,  and  scullery,  and  three  bed- 
rooms. The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  of 
faced- flint  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
bell-turret,  which  also  serves  as  a ventilator,  is 
of  oak,  with  a gilded  cross  for  the  termination. 
The  school  has  an  open  timber  roof,  framed 
with  curved  braces,  collar,  &c.  and  covered 
with  slates : it  is  lined  with  ashlar  to  the 
underside  of  windows.  The  porch  is  roofed 
with  Bath  stone,  supported  on  stone-ribs. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  style  of  the  building  is 
Early  English.  The  expense,  including  fences 
and  fittings,  &c.  complete  for  occupation,  will 
be  900/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Billing. 
Messrs.  Wells,  of  Reading,  are  the  builders. 

REFERENCES. 

A School,  20  feet  by  40  feet. 

B Class-room,  10  feet  by  12  feet. 

C Sitting-room  (Mistress),  12  feet  by  15  feet. 

D Kitchen,  10  feet  by  12  feet. 

E Scullery,  10  feet  by  5 feet  9 inches. 

F Washing  and  Bonnets. 

II  Porch. 

I W.  C. 

K W.  C.  (Mistress) 


EXCAVATIONS  AND  ANTIQUITIES  ON 
THE  VIA  APPIA,  ROME* 

^ ^ The  minister  of  public  works,  Signor 

with  the  complete  subdivision  of  houses  for  I Jacobini,  induced  by  the  discoveries  of  master- 

separate  families  so  well  carried  out  there. I pieces  of  art,  that  had  been  made,  from  time  f° 

The  Episcopal  congregation  of  Arbroath  are  I time,  on  the  site  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome, 
talking  of  erecting  a place  of  worship  for  them-  determined  to  make  methodical  and  scientific- 

selves. A correspondent  of  the  Arbroath  j ally  conducted  excavations  on  and  adjoining 

Guide,  under  the  name  of  “ Christopher  Wren  to  that  road.  Pius  IX.  approved  of  the  pro- 


Tertius,”  has  some  jocular  strictures  on 
Church  Architecture  in  Arbroath.  “ Free 
Ladyloan  Church,”  he  says,  “ boldly  invites 
public  observation  with  exactly  that  degree  of 
modesty  which  we  usually  find  in  persons 
dressed  out  in  garish  cast-off  finery.  It  has 
evidently  been  6et  down  in  its  present  site 
with  the  utmost  precipitation,  all  unsuspicious 
of  the  mere  possibility  that  the  eminence  on 
which  it  stands  could  ever  become  converted 
into  the  street  of  a town.  The  awkwardness 
of  its  situation  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
tact  evinced  in  the  plan  and  collocation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  adjacent,  which  is  as 
much  superior  to  it  in  external  appearance  as 
it  is  palpably  inferior  to  the  Presbyterian 
chapel  in  its  internal  arrangements.  The 
interior  of  Free  Ladyloan  certainly  tends  some- 
what to  mitigate  the  repugnance  with  which 
the  outside  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the 
beholder.  If  those  unfortunates  (a  pretty 
large  number,  I reckon)  who  are  exposed  to 
the  fire  shot  darted  through  the  gaping 
western  window  on  Sabbath  afternoons  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  their  lot,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  grumble,  or  stir  them  up  to  discontent 
or  sedition  against  their  rulers  : we  only  hope 
their  ocular  nerves  are  a little  stronger  than 
ours.  If  common  report  hold  good,  the 
church  has  acquired  more  dclat  from  the 
mechanism  of  the  precentor’s  desk  than  that 
displayed  in  the  pulpit.” 

Inverness. — Operations  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  bridge  have  been  commenced  by 
Messrs.  Hutchins  and  Co.  who  have  opened 
the  contract  by  walling  off  a large  enclosure 
for  the  workmen. 

Llangristiolys,  Anglesea. — The  parish  church 
having  been  restored,  or  rather  rebuilt,  was 
re-opened  last  week.  The  whole  except  the 
west  and  east  walls  was  razed  within  3 feet  of 
the  ground.  A perpendicular  window  in  the 
latter  was  restored,  and  this,  with  a stone  arch 
dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  and  the 
stone  work  of  the  inner  and  outer  doorways  of 
the  south  porch,  restored,  are  the  only  portions 
of  the  old  church  remaining.  The  roofs  are 
open,  stained,  and  varnished.  The  benches 
are  open,  and  have  moulded  ends.  The  robing- 
room  is  a moulded  and  carved  wooden  inclo- 
sure, at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave, lighted 
by  a window  in  the  north  wall.  Mr.  Henry 
Kennedy  was  the  architect ; and  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Thomas  the  contractor. 


ject,  and  the  works  were  begun  in  December, 
1850,  by  some  150  labourers,  at  the  fourth 
mile-stone  from  the  Porta  Capena,  in  the 
direction  of  Albano.  * * * The  first 

appearance  on  visiting  the  spot  is  nowise  in- 
viting,— newly  turned  up  ground  between  dead 
walls,  with  two  other  lines  of  stones  between  them, 
standing  some  centimeters  above  the  level,  and 
forming  a kind  of  stone  avenue — that  is  all. 
Yet  this  avenue,  stretching  away  in  a right 
line  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  somewhat 
striking.  On  approaching,  however,  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  operation,  every  step  adds  to  our 
astonishment.  The  uncovered  graves,  at  first 
few,  appear  more  and  more,  closer  and  closer, 
and  at  last  seem  even  to  cover  one  another,  till 
they  range  thick  together  in  the  view,  like 
houses  in  a street,  and  another  Pompeii  seems 
to  be  before  us.  * * * The  present  exca- 

vations include  the  level  of  the  street  and  the 
monuments  immediately  adjoining — in  all  a 
regular  breadth  of  22  metres.  Investigation 
beyond  this  limit  is  reserved  for  a later  time. 
At  first  the  fragments  of  sculpture  were 
divided,  when  found,  into  two  classes : those 
of  any  worth  were  placed  in  a neighbouring 
magazine  for  further  investigations:  the  others 
were  left  on  the  spot.  But  subsequently  a 
better  system  has  been  followed.  Each  monu- 
ment, as  laid  open,  is  marked  with  a number, 
and  every  piece  recognised  as  belonging  to  it 
was  marked  with  the  6ame  mark.  Then,  when 
possible,  a restoration  of  the  whole  monument 
is  attempted  with  the  remaining  fragments. 
* * * The  remains  consist  chiefly  of  three 

classes, — temples,  tombs,  and  ustrina  (places 
for  burning  the  dead), — the  first  and  last  more 
rare,  the  second  innumerable.  * * * Of 

the  early  times  of  the  Republic  mention  should 
be  made  of  the  tombs  with  very  well  pre- 
served capitals  of  various  orders,  the  enta- 
blature and  ornaments  of  excellent  workman- 
ship, generally  in  Peperin  or  Travertine 
stone,  which  were  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  larger  buildings.  * * * A peculiar 

kind  of  tomb  of  this  epoch  is  seen  in  those 
which  are  circular  in  plan,  full  of  earth,  and 
apparently  terminated  in  a tumulus,  on  which 
trees  were  planted.  Their  style  of  construc- 
tion, the  size  of  the  blocks,  &c.  call  forcibly 
to  mind  the  Etruscan  type.  Of  the  end  of 


the  republic,  the  time  of  Augustine,  and  that 
of  the  decline,  there  are  many  remains.  Some 
have  several  orders,  and  are  encased  with  the 
most  varied  marble  ornaments : others  are 
constructed  with  the  “ opus  reticulatum,”  and 
others  betray  the  period  of  the  decline  in  their 
construction  and  ornament.  The  entablature 
of  a lofty  building,  in  white  marble,  of  espe- 
cially excellent  workmanship,  was  fortunately 
brought  to  light.  So  also,  a round  tomb  ha& 
afforded  admirable  fragments  of  Greek  marble* 
which  lead  to  the  expectation  that  the  whole 
can  be  again  perfectly  restored.  So  much  for 
the  architectural  remains,  most  of  which  are. 
of  value,  at  any  rate  for  the  history  of  the  art, 
if  they  are  not  remarkable  for  their  workman- 
ship.” 

The  letter  then  goes  on  to  describe  the. 
statues,  mostly  draped  and  headless,  which 
have  been  found  In  connection  with  the  monu- 
ments which  they  adorned.  Many  of  them, 
have  been  held  worthy  of  transport  to  the 
museum  of  the  Vatican.  Marble  vessels,  con- 
taining the  ashes,  and  many  altars  in  Greek 
style,  sculptured  with  figures  of  men  and 
animals  in  various  forms,  have  also  been 
found.  The  inscriptions  on  the  base  of  the 
monuments  are  numerous,  and  afford  a rich 
field  of  speculation  for  the  lover  of  palaeo- 
graphy, to  whom  they  present  many  novel 
combinations  of  characters.  The  characters 
of  the  old  republican  times,  cut  in  Albano  stone, 
betray  the  most  archaic  forms : they  improve 
in  later  times,  cut  in  Travertine ; and  in  the 
latest  period  of  the  republic  and  the  most 
favourable  epoch  of  the  arts  are  seen,  correct 
and  beautiful,  engraved  in  marble,  till  they 
ultimately  degenerate  with  the  art  in  its  de- 
cline. 

Besides  these  funeral  monuments,  other  ob- 
jects connected  with  building  have  beenbrought 
to  light.  The  villa  of  the  Quintitieri,  with  its 
splendid  entrance,  the  bases  of  the  columns 
in  situ,  the  shafts  fallen  down  alongside;  near 
it  a nymphaeum,  superior  to  any  hitherto  dis- 
covered among  the  remains  of  antiquity.  The 
excavations  as  yet  extend  for  a length  of  about 
three  miles  : it  is  proposed  to  continue  them 
next  to  Monte  Albano,  then  to  the  old  town 
Bovilla,  which  operations  will  altogether  form 
a length  of  eleven  miles.  Fancy  all  this  done, 
and  all  possible  restorations  made  ! It  will  be 
a school  for  antiquaries,  historians,  palseogra- 
phists,  and  artists,  such  as  the  Eternal  City 
alone  can  produce  !* 


* The  following  extracts  from  a letter  from  Rome, 
obligingly  translated  from  the  Allgemcine  Bauzeitung,  by 
Mr.  0.  C.  Nelson,  further  elucidate  the  communication  we 
recently  published,  from  Mr.  Tite. 


THEORY  OF  THE  TIDES. 

The  paper  signed  “W.  Adolph,”  which 
appeared  in  The  Builder,  disputing  the 
received  opinion  in  all  the  text-books  on  the 
subject,  calls  forth  observations  on  the  as- 
serted anomalies  of  the  question.  The  dia- 
gram he  gives  represents  the  theory,  but,  of 
course,  it  is  very  exaggerated,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  in  a drawing  to  show  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  tidal  wave,  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  earth : it  can  only  be  imagined,  not 
delineated  : thus,  assuming  a globe  the  size  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  a diameter  of  120 
feet,  as  a model  of  the  earth,  and  taking  a tidal 
elevation  of  20  feet,  by  a common  rule  of 
arithmetic  this  tidal  wave  would  on  such  a 
scale  occupy  but  a 27tb  part  of  the  thickness 
of  a bank-note  (of  300  to  the  inch).  This 
observation  is  made  rather  to  show  the  consi- 
derate bounty  of  the  Creator  in  making  such 
an  arrangement,  because  if  the  tidal  elevations 
were  of  great  amount,  the  best  land  next  the 
rivers  and  much  of  the  coast  would  be  spoilt, 
useless,  or  inconvenienced.  The  objection  to 
the  difference  of  the  action  of  the  moon  at  St. 
Helena  and  at  Land’s  End  is  founded  on  an 
erroneous  idea,  for  “ W.  Adolph  ” appears  to 
have  overlooked  causes  produced  by  the  cen- 
trifugal motion  which,  near  the  equator,  raises 
the  water  13  miles  high;  therefore,  it  must  be 
expected  that  the  common  tidal  wave  cannot 
in  such  situations  exhibit  much  effect. 

This  applies  to  “ W.  Adolph’s  ” other  ob- 
jections to  the  torrid  zone.  A very  conclusive 
account  is  given  on  the  subject  in  question  in 
Partington’s  Natural  and  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy, pp.  393  and  394.  T.  HlGGS. 


* A lithographic  view  of  the  excavations  accompanies  the* 
letter-press  in  the  original. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre. — Comedy  and  farce 
are  in  full  vogue  here,  and  appear  to  command 
the  success  they  merit.  The  last  novelty, 
“The  Foundling,”  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Buck- 
stone,  a lively  and  interesting  piece,  introduc- 
ing some  good  acting  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Keeley,  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam,  the  author,  &c.  does 
not  admit  of  much  display  in  the  way  of 
scenery.  There  is  a drawing-room  scene  which 
is  very  complete  in  its  appointments. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre. — Many  years  ago, 
when  the  green  curtain  was  an  imposing 
mystery  and  the  ring  of  the  prompter’s  hell 
made  our  eyes  open  and  heart  beat,  there 
was,  we  remember,  a dramatic  version  of  Lord 
Byron’s  alarming  tale,  “ The  Vampire,”  but 
it  was  not  assisted  either  by  the  acting 
or  the  stage  effects  which  are  bestowed 
on  the  drama  on  the  same  subject  now 
being  acted  at  the  Princess’s.  Mr.  Bour- 
cicault  sustains  the  principal  part  very  effi- 
ciently. The  scenery  entitles  Mr.  Gordon  to 
very  great  praise.  The  “ Village  of  Raby 
Peveryl,”  in  the  first  drama,  and  the  same  spot 
after  a lapse  of  200  improving  years,  in  the 
third,  are  charmingly  painted.  There  is  a 
very  cleverly-painted  interior,  “ Alan  Raby’s 
Bedchamber,”  in  the  same  period,  which 
specially  deserves  mention.  We  should  ques- 
tion, however,  the  propriety  of  the  light  em- 
ployed in  the  scene  in  which  the  resuscitation 
of  the  evil  disposed  gentleman  takes  place, — 
“The  Peaks  of  Snowdon,” — as  somewhat 
marring  what  would  otherwise  be  a fine  pre- 
sentation of  moon-struck  mountain  scenery. 
It  may  be  a local  peculiarity,  but  it  has  clearly 
more  the  effect  of  the  sun,  and  that  one  of  the 
hottest,  than  of  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon. 

Rosherville  Gardens. — Neither  a finer  scene 
nor  a prettier  sight  can  be  found  than  these 
gardens  just  now.  Accident  led  us  there  a 
week  ago,  and  though  at  that  time  the  con- 
stellation Aquarius,  whatever  astronomers  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been  in  the 
des-cendant,  there  were  sufficient  intervals  of 
sun-light  to  judge  of  them.  They  are  laid  out 
with  great  taste,  and  the  pains  bestowed  on 
their  maintenance  give  ample  returns.  Nature 
and  art  are  very  happily  joined. 


FOREIGN  ARTISTICAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

Annual  Meeting  of  German  Architects  and 
Civil  Engineers. — This  annual  gathering,  re- 
sembling those  held  in  this  country,  but  consist- 
ing of  the  profession  of  the  whole  of  Germany, 
has  been  just  held  at  Brunswick.  The  society 
visited  the  several  churches  of  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  Guelphs,  whence  the  members 
were  conveyed  by  a gratuitous  train  to  Wolfen- 
biittel  to  view  the  new  town  church  and  the 
library.  The  number  of  the  members  regu- 
larly inscribed  amounts  to  216,  amongst  whom 
there  are  102  foreign  architects  and  engineers; 
considerably  more  than  in  any  previous  meet- 
ing. The  different  branches  of  the  Brunswick 
ministry,  as  well  as  the  civic  authorities,  were 
fully  represented  in  the  interesting  meetings 
of  the  associations,  where  important  topics  of 
general  interest  were  discussed. 

The  Monument  of  Rembrandt. — The  city  of 
Amsterdam,  including  the  population  from  the 
king  downwards,  has  been  kept  in  a pleasant 
excitement  by  the  inauguration  of  the  monu- 
ment of  the  great  Dutch  artist.  The  bronze 
statue  of  Rembrandt,  including  the'  plinth, 
which  are  cast  in  one  piece,  measures  15 
Amsterdam  feet,  and  is  a work  of  M.  Royer’s. 
The  figure  expresses  quiet  and  repose,  resting 
on  the  right  leg,  the  left  stepping  forth,  by 
which  an  easy  natural  posture  has  been 
achieved.  The  arms  are  placed  crossways,  so 
that  the  left  grasps  the  cloak,  hanging  down 
from  the  shoulder,  while  the  right  holds  the 
crayon.  The  costume  is  in  accordance  with 
the  time  of  Rembrandt,  and  the  under-garment 
displays  a full,  vigorous  form,  hinting  at  the 
artist’s  sound  healthfulness.  The  postament 
is  rather  simple,  and  consists  of  grit.  On  the 
front  the  name  of  the  great  artist  is  inscribed. 
On  the  rear  we  read  : “ Hulde  van  het  Nogel- 
schlacht  ! Anno,  1852.”  The  king  was  pre- 
sent at  the  inauguration,  when  the  president  of 
the  Haag  Art  Commission  spoke  to  his  Majesty 


as  follows  : — “ But  this  statue  does  not  alone 
speak  to  us  of  art,  which  never  can  progress 
isolately  with  any  nation  : it  speaks  to  us  of 
times  when  our  people  could  develop  them- 
selves widely  in  6tate  and  church,  in  science 
and  art,  although  in  the  turmoils  of  strife  and 
contention.”  The  King  on  replying  called  forth 
a Hoezee ! to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
An  art-festival  in  the  park  exhibited  a fine 
display  of  decorations  and  pictured  emblems 
and  symbols. 

Monument  to  Johannes  Muller,  the  Historian. 
— This  personage,  who  died  as  one  of  the  minis- 
ters of  King  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  reposed 
hitherto  under  a scanty  slab  of  stone  in  the 
churchyard  of  Cassel.  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria 
has  now  a suitable  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  1 1 represents  the  entrance 
to  an  antique  temple,  where  two  marble  statues 
(History  and  Criticism)  are  placed.  Above 
is  the  bust  of  Muller,  executed  in  life  size. 
The  inscription  (in  German)  runs  thus  : “ Se- 
pulchre of  J.  de  Muller,  born  at  Shaffhouse 
in  1752,  died  at  Cassel  in  1809.  What  Thu- 
cydides was  to  Hellas,  and  Tacitus  to  Rome, 
this  was  he  to  his  native  land.  This  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  King  Ludwig  I.  of 
Bavaria,  the  admirer  of  his  historical  works.” 
The  humble  stone  which  had  hitherto  marked 
the  place  has  been  embodied  in  the  new 
structure. 

D'usseldorf. — The  programme  of  this  year’s 
spring  festival  of  artists  has  been  published. 
It  comprises  the  combination  of  several  old 
cycles  of  traditions  into  one  pageant,  exhibiting 
a variety  of  decorations  and  costume.  The 
procession  will  start  from  the  seat  of  the  artists’ 
locale  (Malkasten)  to  the  Grafenberg,  one  of 
the  finest  sights  near  that  fair  Rhine  city. 


MASONS’  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  increasing  success  of  this  meritorious 
institution  was  marked  and  stimulated  by  u 
public  dinner  on  Thursday,  the  1 7 th,  in  the 
Freemasons’  Hall.  To  enable  the  working 
members  of  the  trade  to  participate  in  the  fes- 
tival, tickets  were  issued  to  them  at  five  shil- 
lings each ; whilst  such  of  the  patrons  and 
supporters  of  the  society  as  preferred  another 
course  were  indulged  with  wines,  &c.  and  a 
seat  at  the  chairman’s  table,  on  the  usual 
terms  of  such  meetings.  In  the  whole  a body 
of  more  than  100  persons  were  assembled,  in 
the  utmost  cordiality  and  good  will ; and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  as  promoting  a more  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  employers  and  the 
employed,  the  meeting  will  be  the  precursor 
of  many  others  of  a similar  kind. 

Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  M.P.  had  engaged 
to  take  the  chair,  but  was  unfortunately  pre- 
vented doing  so  by  the  fact  that  three  im- 
portant public  measures  (the  Water  Supply 
Bill,  the  Sewers  Bill,  and  the  Interments  Bill) 
demanded  his  attendance  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ; and  other  members  of  Parliament  were 
absent  from  the  same  cause.  The  chair  was, 
however,  ably  filled  by  Mr.  William  Freeman, 
treasurer  of  the  Society,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  Mr.  Behnes,  Mr. 
Soward,  Mr.  Russell  Freeman,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith,  Messrs.  Martin  and  Wood,  Mr.  Mather, 
Mr.  M‘Swiney,  Mr.  Farley,  and  other  friends 
of  the  Institution. 

The  loyalty  of  the  meeting  was  warmly  elicited 
by  the  Chairman  in  proposing  the  introductory 
toasts  ; and  he  then  proceeded  to  give  “ Prosperity 
to  the  Masons’  Provident  Institution.”  The  neces- 
sity of  such  an  association,  he  observed,  was 
obvious;  and,  although  circumstances  had  deprived 
it  for  a few  years  past  of  that  fclat  which  many 
similar  bodies  had  obtained,  that  was  no  cause  for 
discouragement.  Other  institutions,  which  now 
boasted  of  their  almshouses  and  lists  of  pensioners, 
and  were  in  a flourishing  condition,  had  been  kept 
for  a long  time  in  a similar  state  of  infancy  and 
inefficiency.  Without  alluding  further  to  the  past, 
all  the  differences  which  had  existed  were  now  dis- 
sipated ; and  the  members  of  the  society  were  con- 
siderably on  the  increase.  If  they  exerted  them- 
selves, they  would  secure  even  more  support  from 
their  employers  and  others  interested  in  their  wel- 
fare than  they  had  yet  received,  but  his  great  desire 
was  that  the  institution  should  be  self-supporting. 
A body  of  men  so  capable  as  the  masons  of  pro- 
viding for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  ought  to  be  independent  of  every  other 


class  in  the  community  in  the  promotion  of  a bene- 
volent object  immediately  concerning  themselves. 
He  remembered  the  time  when  he  was  associated 
with  working  masons,  and  was  taught  the  use  of  the 
tool  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  understood  by  them  ; 
and  he  looked  back  to  that  time  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. Adverting  to  the  casualties  and  dangers  to 
which  their  trade  exposed  them,  he  urged  upon  the 
members  the  merits  of  this  society,  and  the  import- 
ance of  advocating  them  ; and  concluded  with  giving 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Institution.” 

Mr.  Soward,  as  a friend  of  the  chairman  of  fifty 
years’  standing,  and  as  a very  old  mason,  represent- 
ing the  fifth  generation  of  his  name  in  the  trade, 
acknowledged  the  toast  on  behalf  of  masons  gene- 
rally. The  improved  management  of  the  institu- 
tion would  render  it  beneficial  to  the  trade  at  large. 

The  Chairman  reminded  the  meeting  that  Mr. 
Tite,  their  president,  bad  aided  them  in  the 
time  of  need,  and  if  he  had  been  in  England  and  in 
good  health,  would  have  presided  on  that  occasion. 
They  would  all  regret  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
England,  and  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  re-establishment 
of  his  health,  and  of  his  intended  return  by  easy 
journeys.  The  tide  having  thus  turned  in  his 
favour,  there  could  not  be  a better  time  to  express 
the  good  feeling  they  all  entertained  towards  him, 
and  their  best  wishes  for  his  perfect  recovery  and 
speedy  return. 

In  reply  to  the  toast,  “ The  Vice-Presidents,” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  returned  thanks,  and  said  that, 
feeling  himself  to  be  “ thorough  bred  ” in  the  trade, 
he  always  felt  peculiar  pleasure  in  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  society  ; and  so  far  as  his  means 
went,  his  services  ia  its  behalf  might  always  be  re- 
lied on. 

Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A.  proposed  the  health  of 
the  Chairman.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  was  a 
nobleman  who  dignified  his  rank  by  his  talents,  and 
by  his  readiness  to  aid  all  classes  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  bad  not  deserted  them  on  this 
occasion  without  a satisfactory  cause;  for  the  supply 
of  water  was  a most  important  measure.  His 
lordship’s  absence  had  thrown  some  cold  water  on 
their  chairman,  but  none  at  all  upon  the  meeting, 
in  consequence  of  the  Chairman’s  able  conduct  of 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Freeman  was  well  known 
and  respected  by  them  all ; and  for  himself  he  had 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  attending  such  a meeting. 
If,  as  a Royal  Academician  and  a sculptor, 
he  was  the  head  of  the  masons,  he  knew 
not  where  he  should  look  for  hands  unless  to 
such  a company  as  the  present.  Looking  at  the 
admirable  workmanship  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  other  ancient  edifices  of  England,  it  was  a 
source  of  pride  to  feel  that  there  had  been  great 
names  among  the  British  masons  of  the  olden  times. 
In  proposing  the  “ Army  and  Navy,”  the  chair- 
man had  referred  to  the  splendid  club-houses,  by 
erecting  which  these  classes  had  benefited  the 
masons.  He  (Mr.  Westmacott)  prayed  that  the 
army  and  the  navy  might  only  be  called  upon  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  erecting  as  many  of 
these  splendid  palaces  as  they  could  find  room  for  '. 
he  should  be  very  glad  to  see  swords  turned  into 
chisels.  The  ahle  advocacy  of  the  institution  by 
the  chairman  deserved  their  gratitude.  As  he  had 
said,  it  ought  to  be  self-supporting,  and  it  would 
then  be  a source  of  pride  to  every  member.  Every 
time  they  met  to  carry  out  the  high  object  they  had 
in  view,  they  would  stand  a step  higher  in  public 
opinion. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  his  thanks,  said,' in 
the  hope  of  meeting  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  he 
had  beeu  prepared  to  mention  a circumstance  which 
might  have  interested  him.  His  lordship  had  once 
inquired  of  him  as  to  the  site  of  Peterborough 
House,  Millbank,  in  which  he  was  born ; but 
which,  in  the  many  changes  in  that  neighbourhood, 
had  been  swept  away.  He  (the  Chairman)  found 
that  that  house  had  stood  on  the  site  of  the  stone- 
yard  now  occupied  by  his  friend  Mr.  Chadwick; 
and  that  gentleman,  he  was  happy  to  add,  had  for- 
warded him  five  guineas  as  a contribution  to  the 
I funds  of  the  institution.  He  was  gratified  by  the 
! thanks  of  the  meeting,  and  by  the  presence  of  the 
many  old  friends  around  him.  In  such  friendship 
there  was  much  to  be  thankful  for,  and  the  power 
to  promote  a benevolent  object  was  one  of  a man’s 
highest  privileges. 

A numerous  list  of  subscriptions  was  then  read, 
comprising  the  following  amounts  : — Lord  Robert 
Grosvenor,  10/.  10s.  ; Mr.  James  Tulloch,  F.R.S. 
10/.  10s.  ; Mr.  R.  Westmacott,  R.A.  51.  5s.  ; Mr. 
Sidney  Smirke,  R.A.  51.  5s. ; Mr.  Chadwick,  5/.  5s.; 
Mr.  J.  Russell  Freeman,  5/.  5s.  ; Mr.  Thomas 
Freeman,  51.  5s.  ; Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  31.  3s.;  Mr. 
G.  Myers,  3/.  3s.  ; Mr.  John  Foote,  31.  3s.  ; Mr. 
Samuel  Nowell,  21.  2s.  ; Mr.  William  Harrison, 
21.  2s.  ; Mr.  Soward,  21.  2s.  ; Mr.  Fa.iey,  21.  2s.  ; 
Mr.  E.  Farrer,  21.  2s.  ; and  many  others. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Whitehead,  the  Secretary, 
being  given,  he  adverted  to  the  difficulties  (almost 
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disheartening)  which  the  society  had  encountered 
end  to  its  now  increasing  and  steady  progress. 
He  also  referred  to  the  presence  m the  room  of  two 
pensioners,  who  were  in  receipt  of  weekly  allow, 
ances  from  the  funds, -the  one,  an  infirm  mason 
upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age  ; the  other,  aged 
fort}’,  afflicted  with  paralysis  m both  arms.  He 
trusted  that,  supported  by  the  trade,  the  society 
would  flourish,  and  that  they  might  enjoy  many 
more  such  festivals  as  the  present.  fj  . 

The  Chairman  then  proposed  “The  Press,  in 
connection  with  the  health  of  the  Editor  of  The 
Builder.  He  adverted  in  flattering  terms  to  the 
efforts  of  thut  paper  in  diffusing  information,  and 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and 
kindly  expressed  regret  at  the  accident  which  kept 
the  Editor  from  them  on  that  occasion. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

On  the  11th  the  Scottish  Institute  visited 
Stirling  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  examined 
the  Gothic  building  comprising  the  East  and 
West  churches,  Dunblane,  Doune  Castle,  &c. 
One  of  the  objects  of  the  meeting  was  to 
entertain  the  Hon.  Secretary  at  dinner,  in 
token  of  his  services,  and  about  a hundred 
persons  sat  down  to  partake  of  it,  with  Sheriff 
Gordon  in  the  chair.  Sheriff  Bell,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks,  said  : — The  architect 
ought  to  possess  the  painter’s  eye,  the  sculp- 
tor’s hand,  and  the  mathematician’s  mind,  for 
if  our  mountains  and  hills  and  valleys  be  the 
poetry  of  the  country,  architecture  is  the 
poetry  of  mighty  cities.  In  thinking  of  the 
graces  of  a great  city,  it  is  not  its  rows  of 
streets,  it  is  its  public  buildings  we  think  of.  If 
we  mention  London, — St.  Paul’s,  Westminster 
Abbey,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  start  up 
before  the  mind’s  eye ; if  we  speak  of  Paris, — 
the  Louvre  and  Notre  Dame  appear  distinctly 
before  us;  and  these  are  the  features  that,  in 
all  great  cities,  give  the  associations  to  the 
city.  But  without  going  to  cities, — even  in  the 
country,  what  more  beautiful  than  the  garden 
teraplp,  or  the  hill  dotted  with  villas,  or  the 
palace  in  the  stately  park  ? T ran  conceive  of 
a city  so  meagre,  mean,  and  paltry  in  its 
buildings,  that  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  are 
not  mean  and  paltry;  but  the  moment  we  see 
such  a city  as  Rome,  with  its  numberless 
towers  and  palaces,  we  feel  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  city  must  have  been  men  of 
majestic  minds. 

The  “ Institute  of  British  Architects  ” was 
one  of  the  toasts.  Amongst  the  architects 
and  artists  present  were  Mr.  Rhind,  Mr. 


Electric  Telegraph  Company,  it  will  be  re- 
membered,  are  the  limited  liability  of  the 
shareholders  [which  may  present  an  obstacle 
to  future  “amalgamation”],  and  the  power  of 
compulsorily  laying  down  their  wires  over  any 
railway  in  the  kingdom. 

The  arrangements  pending  between  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  for 
the  establishment  and  transmission  through- 
out London  and  the  provinces  of  mean  Green- 
wich or  uniform  time,  being  completed,  the 
construction  of  apparatus  to  carry  out  the 
object  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Edwin  Clark, 
the  company’s  engineer,  upon  the  dome  of  the 
company’s  west-end  station,  opposite  Hunger- 
ford  Market.  A scaffolding  was  first  erected 
on  the  top  of  the  cupola,  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Sandys,  the  constructor  of  the 
apparatus,  designed  by  Mr.  Clark.  This  scaf- 
folding was  30  feet  high,  the  total  height  at 
which  the  apparatus  stands  being  about  110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Thames.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a quadrangular  hollow 
shaft  or  pillar  of  wood  38  feet  high,  and  8 feet 
in  circumference,  formed  of  three  sections. 
The  first  section  was  fixed  by  the  workmen 
into  the  floor  of  the  room  underneath  the 
dome,  and  thence  carried  through  and  joined 
on  to  the  second  section,  and  the  third,  the 
latter  of  which  was  then  passed  through  the 
centre  of  a large  globe  or  ball,  intended,  by 
means  of  sympathetic  electrical  action,  to  fall 
every  day  simultaneously  with  the  well-known 
ball  on  the  top  of  Greenwich  Observatory, 
between  which  and  the  Strand  the  electric 
wires  have  been  completed  for  the  purpose. 
The  ball  is  nearly  6 feet  high,  and  16  feet  in 
circumference.  It  is  formed  of  zinc,  painted 
black,  with  a broad  white  belt  diametered 
about  it,  making  it  look  something  like  a 
ringed  Saturn.  The  shaft  is  continued  a few 
feet  above  tlic  ball,  and  at  the  extremity  is  a 
bright  gilded  weather  vane,  with  “ E.  T.  C.” 
on  the  arms.  The  apparatus  is  provided  with 
an  air  cylinder  in  connection  with  the  tele- 
graphic wires  between  London  and  Greenwich, 
and  when  the  ball  at  Greenwich  falls,  an  in- 
stantaneous shock  of  electricity  will  be  com- 
municated along  them,  and  this  acting  on  an 
electrical  trigger  connected  with  the  ball  in 
the  Strand,  will  cause  it  to  fall  simultaneously 
with  that  at  Greenwich.  The  cost  of  carrying 
out  this  new  chronometrical  machine  is  esti- 
mated at  1,000/. 

The  Morse  line  of  telegraph  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  has  just  declared  a 


Peddie,  Mr.'  Rochead,  Mr.  Cousin,  Mr.  quarterly  dividend  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per 
Ballantyne,  Mr.  D.  R.  Ilay,  Mr.  Handyside  j cent,  per  annum,  although  it  is  subjected  to 
Ritchie,  &c.  &c.  active  competition,  and  adopts  a scale  of 

I charges  which,  as  compared  with  those  in 

England,  are  merely  fractional. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  purposes  to 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  following  statement  respecting  the  con-  1 introduce  a new  word  fnto  the  vocabulary,  the 


test  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  | object  of  which  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
Commons  appears  in  the  Daily  News  : — The  ; using  two  words  when  one  will  answer.  The 
British  Electric  Telegraph  Company  have  word  referred  to  is  telegram,  to  be  used  instead 
proved  signally  successful  in  their  struggle  j 0f  " telegraph  despatch,”  or  of  “ telegraphic 
against  the  combined  opposition  of  no  less  communication.”  To  telegraph,  it  is  explained, 
than  twenty-seven  railway  companies,  besides  j is  to  write  from  a distance.  The  telegram  is 
the  old  Electric  Telegraph  Company.  The  j the  writing  itself,  executed  from  a distance, 
preamble  of  their  Bill  was  proved  on  Wednes-  Monogram,  &c.  it  is  added,  are  words  formed 
day  morning,  and  all  .the  clauses  were  likewise  i upon  the  same  analogy  and  in  good  accepta- 
Wllk  ^ie  exception  of  five  or  six,  j tion.  The  House  line  in  their  communications, 
which  were  reserved  for  discussion.  We are  recommended  to  use  the  word  teletypes, 
understand,  however,  that  the  company  have  as  they  are  printed,  not  written. 

assented  to  the  offer  of  the  railway  companies,  

who  express  themselves  willing  to  waive  all 

opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Enormous  Plank. — On  Tuesday  there 
provided  these  clauses  are  made  subject  to  an  was  at  the  Bridgewater  Canal-yard,  Chester- 
amicable  arrangement.  This  result  is  most 1 road,  Manchester,  an  enormous  plank,  which 
satisfactory,  as  it  is  another  step  towards  the  had  been  brought  from  Liverpool  by  the  canal, 
establishment  of  a system  of  cheap  and  efficient  Its  dimensions  are — length,  144  feet ; breadth, 
telegraphic  communication,  which  could  never  20  inches  ; and  thickness,  6 inches  throughout, 
be  attained  so  long  as  the  entire  telegraphic  , It  is  of  a species  of  wood  known  as  gum  wood, 
wires  of  the  country  were  under  the  exclusive  or  African  oak,  and  was  imported  from  Africa 
control  of  a single  monopolist  company.  [It  is  into  Liverpool  during  last  summer.  The  tree 
to  be  seen  yet,  however,  whether,  as  in  some  from  which  this  plank  has  been  sawn  must 
instances,  the  result  be  not  an  “amalgamation”  have  been  of  a gigantic  height,  probably  not 
that  would  constitute  a still  more  monstrous  ! much  less  than  300  feet, 
monopoly  than  ever.  The  Legislature  ought  j London  Wall. — A correspondent  informs 
to  look  to  such  possibilities  of  “ amalgama-  us  that  in  digging  out  the  ground  for  some 
ion,  and  prevent  its  evil  consequences  in  buildings  in  George-street,  Tower-hill,  he  has 
such  cases  as  this,  if  they  can. ^ The  chief , laid  bare  the  foundations  of  the  old  Roman 
o jects  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  the  British  | wall,  consisting  of  massive  masonry. 


IRELAND  FOR  THE  ENGLISH. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  a stream  of  visitors 
is  setting  in  towards  the  sister  island  ; and  the 
reports  from  some  who  have  been  there  are 
likely  to  increase  it.  They  are  unanimous  in 
their  admiration  of  the  scenery,  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  cordiality  they  found. 

About  1,300  persons  have  crossed  from 
Holyhead  to  Kingstown,  by  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Company’s  express-boat,  during  the 
last  fortnight.  The  two  mail-boats  have  also 
brought  over  large  numbers  within  the  same 
period.  Nearly  400  “tourist  tickets”  have 
been  issued  since  the  system  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  holders  are  chiefly  from  London, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester ; but  there  have 
also  been  visitors  from  all  the  other  towns  at 
which  these  tickets  are  issued. 

The  Irish  Exhibition.  — A Cork  corre- 
spondent of  the  Dublin  Neivs  Letter  says,— 
“Those  who  come  to  the  regatta  in  July  will 
have  the  best  view  of  the  Exhibition,  for  then 
all  the  articles  will  have  been  arranged,  labelled, 
ticketed,  catalogued,  and  classified.  A second 
exhibition  is,  in  point  of  fact,  about  being 
added  to  the  first.  Public  spirit  has  been 
aroused— private  and  national  enterprise  has 
been  stimulated,  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  Exhibition  will  be  a much  finer  one  than 
could  have  been  expected.  The  carpenters 
are  busily  at  work  erecting  an  additional  build- 
ing, 150  feet  long,  25  feel  high,  and  as  many 
broad,  leading  from  the  eastern  court  into  the 
ball-room.  There  must  be  somewhat  about 
300  packages  unpacked.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  Crystal  Palace  may  be  indisposed  to 
look  at  anything  Irish  : indeed,  this  feeling  has 
prevailed  more  with  Irishmen  than  with  those 
of  England.  There  are  those  who  sneer  at 
the  products  of  the  land  that  gave  them  birth, 
and  from  which  they  derive  their  means  of 
existence,  and  forget  that  it  is  less  laudable  to 
patronise  and  praise  the  manufactures  of  a 
prosperous  nation  than  to  prop  up,  encourage, 
and  sustain  the  infantine  and  struggling  arts 
and  manufactures  of  our  own  country.  As  Mr. 
Barry,  in  a very  clever  ode  relative  to  the 
Exhibition,  has  written — 

‘ We  boast  not  of  wealth  of  foreign  lands, 

But  what  our  own  fair  island  yields  : 

The  produce  of  her  teeming  fields, 

The  labours  of  her  children’s  hands. 

The  tissues  of  her  loom, 

The  varied  marbles  of  her  hills 
The  ores  that  pave  her  pebbly  rills. 

May  here  find  room.’” 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Dargan  has  made 
an  offer  to  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  to  expend  10,000/.  or,  if 
necessary,  20,000/.  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  connection  with,  or  upon,  their 
grounds,  for  the  purposes  of  a grand  National 
Exhibition,  the  profits  incidental  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  to  be  derived  by  him,  and 
the  articles  and  products  exhibited  to  comprise 
those  of  native  growth,  cultivation,  and  work- 
manship, and,  in  addition  to  these,  such  foreign 
products  as  may  be  available  and  productive  in 
Ireland. __ 


Notices  of  33oohg. 

A Theory  of  the  Negative  Sign  ; in  which,  from 
Principles  general  and  new  in  application, 
the  Algebra  of  Positive  and  Negative  Quan- 
tities is  simply  and  logically  deduced.  By 
Henry  B.  Browning,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  author  of  an  “ Algebra  of 
Ratios,”  &c.  Samuel  Sharp,  Stamford : 
1852. 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  inculcate 
clear  and  correct  notions  of  the  affection  and 
use  of  the  negative  sign  in  algebra,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  it  in  a train  of  reasoning. 
Those  who  have  previously  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject  from  other  elemen- 
tary works,  will  readily  assent  to  the  principles 
here  employed ; but  we  suspect  that  those 
who  come  unprepared  will  not  so  readily 
overcome  the  obstacles  that  present  themselves 
in  the  separation  of  the  quantities  to  be  ope- 
rated upon  ; nevertheless,  we  consider  the 
motive  for  which  the  system  has  been  drawn 
up  a good  one,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  students  of  algebra,  that  they 
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should  clearly  perceive  the  import  of  the  signs 
positive  and  negative,  and  be  impressed  with 
a full  confidence  of  their  use  in  a process  of 
reasoning. 

The  principles  here  adopted  are  rigorous  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  the  mode  of  applying 
them  is  interestingly  novel;  but  we  cannot 
accord  assent  to  the  confused  appearance  of 
the  pages,  for  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  a 
succinct  system  of  ordering  the  steps  of  opera- 
tion greatly  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the 
subject,  and  gives  the  reader  a taste  for  accu- 
rate arrangement.  We,  however,  recommend 
the  work  to  the  students  of  algebra  as  being 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  namely,  showing  the  use  and  appli- 
cation of  the  positive  and  negative  signs. 

Elementary  Practical  Geometry.  London  : 
Groombridge  and  Sons,  1852. 

As  the  author  of  this  useful  little  manual  states 
in  his  announcement,  it  is  one  intended  for  the 
young  workman,  or  for  pupils  in  schools  where 
theoretical  geometry  is  not  taught.  It  ex- 
plains the  more  simple  facts  and  operations  in 
that  science,  which  every  person  ought  to 
know,  in  a manner  essentially  practical,  most 
of  the  workings  out  being  in  accordance  with 
the  system  currently  recognised  as  the  “rule 
of  thumb.”  Ex.  gra. — For  drawing  an  ellipse, 
“ stick  two  pins  upright  into  paper  on  a board, 
a distance  apart.  Tie  one  end  of  a stout  thread 
to  each  pin,  but  let  the  thread  be  very  loose. 
Cut  a notch  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point  of 
a pencil ; put  the  thread  into  that  notch,  and 
mark  round  with  the  pencil,  always  keeping 
it  upright,  and  the  thread  stretched.  The  less 
loose  the  thread  is,  the  narrower  the  ellipse 
will  be.”  This,  however,  alone  would  give  a 
meaner  notion  of  the  book  than  it  deserves. 


iUrTteccIlmtea. 

British  Mutual  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety.— The  report,  read  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Society  on  the  22nd,  showed  that 
during  the  past  year  the  business  transacted 
has  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  26 1 poli- 
cies having  been  issued,  assuring  44,108/.  15s. 
Since  the  accounts  were  made  up,  73  more 
policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  14,095/.  10s. 
making  the  gross  total  assured  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Society,  258,244/.  4s. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  now  27  proposals 
for  assurances,  amounting  to  7,599 Z.  which 
have  either  been  accepted  and  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted, or  are  under  consideration.  The  deaths 
during  the  year  have  been  but  three,  involving 
claims  amounting  to  600/.  which  were  imme- 
diately admitted  and  paid  ; and  it  may  be  here 
worthy  of  remark,  that  of  these  three  claims 
one  was  a case  in  which  the  assurance  was 
effected  to  secure  the  repayment  of  a debt,  and 
that,  in  the  other  two  instances,  the  benefits 
resulted  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
assured,  and  at  a cost  only  of  about  4/.  6s.  8d. 
per  cent,  upon  the  amount  they  received.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  while  the  amount  received 
upon  policies  which  have  become  claims,  and 
those  which  have  been  allowed  to  lapse  is  3,887/. 
10s.  lid.  the  claims  paid,  up  to  the  date  of 
these  accounts,  amount  only  to  3,498/.  19s. 
The  subscription  loan  classes  have  been  very 
successful.  About  forty  of  these  classes  are 
now  in  full  operation : many  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  subscribed  and  lent  out  to 
deserving  persons,  as  far  as  the  directors  are 
capable  of  judging,  who  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  advances  they  have  obtained, 
while  only  a surprisingly  trifling  amount  of 
loss  by  bad  debts  has  been  incurred.  While  a 
channel  has  thus  been  provided  for  the  exten- 
sion of  business,  in  the  shape  of  new  policies, 
the  Society  has  been  enabled  materially  to  aid 
the  operations  of  the  classes  by  way  of  loans, 
and  it  is  believed  that  satisfaction  has  been 
given  to  all  who  have  connected  themselves 
with  them. 

Wages  at  Devonport  Dockyard. — 
The  smiths  in  the  dockyard,  whose  pay  was 
reduced  by  the  late  Board  of  Admiralty  from 
4s.  4d.  to  3s.  6d.  a day,  have,  by  order  of  the 
present  Board,  had  their  original  pay  restored 
to  them. 


A “ Commercial  Credit  Mutual  As- 
surance Society.” — A society  for  mutual 
assurance  against  bad  debts  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  the  City.  It  is  said  to  be  based  on 
principles  similar  to  those  which  have  already 
been  in  operation  for  some  years  in  Paris. 
The  society  gives  to  the  assured  the  full  benefit 
of  all  the  premiums ; thus  differing  from  a 
proprietary  society  raising  a capital,  and  giving 
to  shareholders,  instead  of  the  assured,  all  the 
profit  arising  therefrom.  A reserved  fund, 
however,  is  to  be  accumulated  to  a certain 
amount  wherewith  to  aid  assured  in  times  of 
commercial  pressure,  and  a premium  fund  for 
the  reduction  of  future  premiums  to  the  pre- 
viously assured.  Any  excess,  every  five  years, 
is  to  be  divided  proportionably  amongst  the 
assured.  The  practical  rules  of  the  society 
are  said  to  have  been  laid  down  with  a view, 
amongst  other  purposes,  to  prevent  fraud  or 
improper  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  assured, 
to  restrict  individual  rights  to  mutual  advan- 
tage, and  to  afford  the  assured  information  as 
to  the  commercial  stability  of  traders  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom. 

Memphis  and  Nimrud. — At  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  Society,  on  the  8th  inst.  a letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Harris,  of  Alexandria,  with  an 
account  of  the  French  excavations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Memphis.  There  had  been 
opened  a gallery,  tunnelled  into  the  hills,  2,000 
feet  long,  with  cells  on  each  side,  each  cell 
containing  a huge  granite  sarcophagus  of  one 
of  the  sacred  bulls.  There  were  thirty  of  these 
great  sarcophagi.  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  an  account 
of  Mr.  Harris’s  new  work  on  the  standards  of 
the  Egyptian  towns,  containing  the  curious 
discovery  of  the  list  of  towns  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  each  temple.  Some  of  the  stand- 
ards Mr.  Harris  has  been  able  to  identify  with 
the  names  of  the  towns.  They  are  all  arranged 
in  geographical  order,  from  Nubia  to  Memphis, 
and  Sais  in  the  Delta.  Mr.  Ainsworth  read  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Grotefend,  “ On  the  Plan  and 
Destination  of  the  Edifices  of  Nimrud,  accord- 
ing to  the  Specifications  in  Mr.  Layard’s 
Work.”  Dr.  Grotefend’s  two  papers  entered 
largely  into  details  concerning  the  destination 
of  the  various  edifices  and  apartments  of 
Nimrud,  and  developed  the  mythology  of  the 
Assyrians  from  a primeval  worship  of  the 
starry  hosts,  with  their  golden  chariots  and 
their  leaders,  to  Baal,  the  leader  of  the  most 
perfect  chariot,  imaged  in  the  well-known 
circles  which  are  so  variously  modified. 

A Revolving  Wardrobe,  says  a con- 
temporary, has  been  made  by  Mr.  Johnston, 
of  Gloucester.  It  can  be  made  to  contain  any 
number  of  hooks  from  twelve  upwards,  on 
each  of  which  a dress  of  any  kind  can  be 
hung  : by  pulling  a cord  the  whole  of  these 
revolve,  so  that  the  particular  dress  required 
can  be  at  once  removed  without  disturbing  the 
others.  Underneath  is  a space  for  hat  or  band- 
boxes,  &c.  which  also  revolves  with  the  hooks. 
This  seems  to  be  just  an  adaptation  of  the  idea 
of  a revolving  desk  for  business  papers,  &c. 
such  as  appeared  at  the  International  Exhibi- 
tion. 

Astronomical  Observatory  and 
Museum. — I take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to 
the  enterprising  class  who  read  your  journal, 
the  propriety  of  supplying,  what  I have  long 
thought  to  be  a very  great  and  remarkable 
want,  among  the  public  buildings  of  so  re- 
nowned a mercantile  country,  viz.  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  and  museum,  where  that 
wonderful  science  might  not  only  be  taught 
and  illustrated,  but  also  practically  pursued.  I 
should  think  that  Government  would  not  re- 
fuse to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  such  a 
building,  or  a site  for  it  in  one  of  our 
public  parks,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  vibration 
of  passing  carriages,  or  on  Primrose-hill,  if 
the  passing  of  the  railway  trains  through  the 
tunnel  there  should  not  render  that  situation 
ineligible.  They  might  even  be  disposed  to 
found  a college  of  astronomy,  and  in  course  of 
time  it  might  become  the  custom  of  captains 
of  merchant  vessels  to  pass  an  examination 
there  before  they  obtained  the  command  of  a 
ship  of  any  consequence.  Such  an  institution 
would  do  honour  also  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
and  to  others  of  our  great  seaport  towns. 

John  Perceval. 


Inauguration  of  the  Wellington 
Statue. — The  colossal  statue  of  the  duke, 
weighing  about  twelve  tons,  having  been  safely 
removed  from  Mr.  Steel’s  foundry,  and  de- 
posited and  fixed  on  its  pedestal  in  front  of  the 
Register  House,  Edinburgh,  was  inaugurated 
with  great  ceremonial,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  people,  on  Friday  last.  The  un- 
covering was  somewhat  appropriately  accom- 
panied not  only  by  the  firing  of  the  Castle 
guns,  but  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
bronze  of  the  statue,  for  the  present,  retains 
its  natural  bright  colour,  Mr.  Steel  preferring 
the  slower  tarnish  of  natural  influences  to  the 
more  rapid  and  blackening  agencies  of 
chemistry.  The  pedestal  is  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  and  was  designed  by  Mr.  Bryce,  archi- 
tect. The  removal  was  effected  under  the 
practical  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Gowans.  The  day  of  inauguration  was  a com- 
plete holiday  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  inaugura- 
tion was  graced  by  a grand  masonic"  and 
general  procession,  with  military  music  and 
other  holiday  accompaniments. 

The  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  In- 
dustrious Classes  has  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  Willis’s  Rooms.  Sir  Ralph 
Howard  presided.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor,  Viscount  Ebrington,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  and  several  ladies  of  distinction, 
were  present.  The  Chairman  stated  a number 
of  facts  which  went  to  show  that  the  affairs  of 
the  association  are  becoming  remunerative, 
even  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  gross 
rent  from  the  buildings  in  Old  Pancras-road 
have  yielded  a net  balance,  after  deducting  ex- 
penses, of  773/.  Is.  9d.  being  19/.  12s.  4d.  more 
than  last  year.  The  family  dwellings  in  Albert- 
street  Mile-end  New  Town,  have  yielded  a 
similar  balance  of  523/.  4s.  lid.  The  cham- 
bers for  single  men,  in  the  same  street,  have 
not  answered  so  well,  the  net  return  being 
137/.  2s.  From  the  Soho  Chambers  the  asso- 
ciation derived  a surplus  available  for  interest 
on  capital  of  340/.  19s.  id.;  from  the  houses 
in  Pleasant-row,  108/.  15s.  7d. ; from  those  in 
Pelham-street,  134/.  19s.  10d.;  and  from  those 
in  Guy-street,  Borough,  36/.  10s.  The  report 
speaks  favourably  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
Ramsgate  and  Brighton  branches  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  expresses  regret  that  other  towns 
have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit 
which  the  association  offers.  The  directors 
mean  to  confine  their  efforts  for  the  present  to 
providing  dwellings  for  families. 

Explosion  at  the  Oxford  Baths  and 
Washhouses.— The  jury  on  the  inquest 
have  given  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  in 
which  they  say,  “ We  are  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion that  the  hot-water  cistern  should  have 
been  an  open  instead  of  an  enclosed  vessel, 
and  that  the  escapement  pipe  and  valve  were 
too  small  for  the  purposes  intended,  and  inef- 
fectual in  their  operation.  Having  examined 
the  building,  we  express  our  opinion,  that  its 
erection  had  been  satisfactorily  completed,  and 
the  foundations  were  found  after  the  accident  to 
be  in  a perfect  state.  The  jury  cannot  separate 
without  earnestly  recommending  to  the  com- 
mittee that  in  the  restoration  of  the  baths  and 
wash-houses  they  should  adopt  measures  to 
reconstruct  the  machinery  in  accordance  with 
the  system  adopted  in  many  similar  institutions 
in  other  parts  of  this  kingdom.” 

City  Improvements:  Medal  pre- 

sented to  Mr.  R.  L.  Jones.— Several  of 
the  more  influential  members  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  have  presented  to  Mr.  Richard 
Lambert  Jones  a gold  medal,  as  a testimonial 
of  their  gratitude  for  the  exertions  made  by 
him  in  introducing  into  the  City  of  London  a 
variety  of  improvements  by  which  the  city  has 
been  advanced,  art  encouraged,  and  health  and 
commerce  promoted. 

Improvement  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Rotheriiithe. — The  committee  for  improv- 
ing this  church  having  waited  on  Mr.  Peter 
Rolt,  the  contractor,  fora  subscription  towards 
the  purchase  of  an  organ,  he  offered  at  once  to 
erect  one  at  his  own  cost,  and  present  it  to  the 
church,  as  a proof  of  the  kindly  feeling  that 
he  entertained  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district,  with  the  greater  part  of  whom  he  had 
been  acquainted  from  his  childhood. 
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The  New  Houses  of  Parliament. — I 
The  public  will  hear,  with  some  surprise  pro- 1 
bably,  that  Mr.  Grissell,  who  has  been  engaged  j 
for  so  many  years  on  the  New  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  is  indeed  identified  with  them  i 
as  the  builder,  has  lost  the  appointment.  | 
Tenders  were  obtained  from  Messrs.  W.  , 
Cubitt  and  Co.  Kelk,  Jay,  and  others,  which  j 
ranged,  we  believe,  from  more  than  180,000/.  j 
to  153,000/. ! and  the  tender  of  the  last-named 
gentleman  at  the  lowest  of  the  sums  will  pro- 
bably be  accepted.  Mr.  Grissell  declined  to 
tender. 

Saint  Wilfrid’s  Needle,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Burton,  “ they  used  to  try  maids 
whether  they  were  honest,”  is  not  a stone,  but 
a narrow  passage  in  the  crypt  beneath  the 
central  tower  of  Ripon  Minster.  This  crypt 
is  of  Saxon  workmanship,  and  is  probably 
either  a part  of  the  original  church  built  by 
Saint  Wilfrid,  or  “ the  new  work,”  which, 
according  to  Leland — 

“ Oflo.  Archebishop  of  Cantewarbyri  . . . causid 
to  be  edified,  wher  the  Minstre  now  is.” 

This  passage  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
place  of  ordeal  through  which  maidens  of  sus- 
pected honesty  were  caused  to  pass, — a feat 
which  none  but  a virgin  could  accomplish. — 
K.  P.  L).  E. — Notes  and  Queries. 

Letting  of  Metropolitan  Roads. — A 
residue  of  lots  left  over  to  enable  the  commis- 
sioners to  lower  the  rents  of  the  Exhibition 
year,  as  clamorously  required  by  the  old  lessees 
and  others,  have  just  been  let  by  auction  ; 
when,  according  to  the  Morning  Advertiser, 
they  realized, on  the  average,  rents  considerably 
higher  than  those  of  that  year ! The  chair- 
man, Earl  of  Lonsdale,  put  up  in  one  lot  the 
first  and  second  districts,  comprising  the  Ken- 
sington, Brentford,  and  Isleworth  roads,  at 
15,450/.  (old  rent  15,890/.)  Mr.  Lewis  Levy 
(of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  head  of  a toll 
contracting  firm)  bid  at  once  15,600/.  and  after 
a spirited  contest,  his  lordship  knocked  the 
lot  down  to  Lewis  Levy,  for  16,530/.  The 
tenth  district  (City-road),  was  put  in  first  at 
3,150/.  (old  rent  3,200/.)  but  from  violent  com- 
plaints that  this  sum  was  much  too  exorbitant, 
his  lordship  consented  to  put  it  up  without 
reserve,  at  3,000/.  and  the  lot  let  for  3,240/.  to 
the  old  lessee,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bolton.  The  last  lot 
the  New  North-road,  put  up  at  650/.  (old  rent 
780/.)  produced  830/.  During  the  whole  of 
the  letting,  adds  the  Advertiser,  the  recrimina- 
tions of  all  the  contending  parties  were  bois- 
terous and  continuous. 

Ventilation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.— On  the  15th  inst.  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Hindlpy  asked  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works  what  course  the  Government  intended 
to  pursue  in  reference  to  the  report  and  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  on  the  ventilation 
and  lighting  of  the  house ; and  whether  Dr. 
Reid  is  to  be  restored  to  the  position  he  occu- 
pied before  1846,  and  to  have  the  charge  of 
ventilating  and  lighting  the  house  and  its 
appurtenances  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  observation,  to  be  appointed 
annually  by  the  House,  in  order  to  report  their 
opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  management 
is  conducted?  Lord  John  Manners  replied 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Government  was  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  one,  and  he  believed  they 
had  every  disposition  to  carry  that  recommen- 
dation into  effect.  With  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  some  competent  person,  he  was  not  at 
present  in  a position  to  state  who  the  person 
was  likely  to  be  : at  the  same  time  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  ventilation  suggested 
by  Dr.  Reid  had  not  received  that  amount  of 
fair  play  which  would  enable  the  House  to 
judge  of  it  properly.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
Dr.  Reid  to  refer  to  the  matter  without  saying 
so  much  in  his  behalf. 

Sewer  Invert  Blocks.  — In  The 
Builder  of  the  12th  inst.  you  published  an 
engraving  of  Doulton’s  Registered  Sewer 
Invert  Block,  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
prices.  I suggested  nearly  six  years  ago,  to 
the  Corporation  of  Chester,  sewer  blocks  of 
Bimilar  construction,  but  the  great  expense 
attending  them  was  the  obstacle  to  their  in- 
troduction.— B.  Baylis. 


The  Oxford  Architectural  Society. 
— A meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
Society’s  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday 
week.  A description  of  the  churches  in  each 
of  the  places  visited  lately  during  an  excur- 
sion, namelj',  Didcot,  Stamford,  Baulking. 
Uffington,  Sparsholt,  and  Childrey,  was  read 
by  Mr.  Parker.  The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard, 
Magdalen  College,  read  some  notes  of  a visit 
to  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  France,— 
viz.  Abbeville,  Amiens,  Beauvais,  Paris, 
Rouen,  Caen,  Bayeaux,  St.  Lo,  and  Cotance. 
The  Rev.  O.  Gordon,  of  Christ  Church,  called 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  a project  for 
the  improvement  of  the  buildings  of  Oxford 
in  1773.  The  great  object  of  the  author  of 
the  proposal  seemed  to  be  to  disengage  and 
throw  open  the  University  buildings.  The 
paper  was  received  by  the  audience  with  mani- 
festations of  great  amusement.  The  thirteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  to  be  held  on 
Monday  last,  when  a paper  was  to  be  read  by 
the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.D.  Exeter  College, 
Vice-President, on  “The  Application  of  Plato’s 
Theory  of  the  Beautiful  to  Gothic  Archi- 
tecture.” 

Grand  Model  of  Europe. — It  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Abbe  Moigno,  a scientific 
writer  of  some  note,  to  establish  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a model  in 
relief  of  Europe,  with  all  its  towns,  cities, 
rivers,  lakes,  railways,  mountains,  and  forests. 
This  singular  model  would  occupy  several  acres. 
The  expense  of  forming  it  would,  it  is  admitted, 
be  enormous;  but  that,  the  Abbe  contends,  is  an 
unimportant  consideration,  compared  to  the 
instruction  it  would  afford  not  only  to  youth, 
but  to  people  of  all  ages  and  professions,  and 
to  the  striking  addition  it  would  prove  to  the 
curiosities  of  the  grande  ville. — Literary  Ga- 
zette. 

Drainage  of  Cardiff. — A difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  pipe  drainage  has 
arisen  at  Cardiff  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
discussion  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  conflicting  facts  and  reports  urged 
on  either  side  of  the  question  ; the  result  of 
all  which,  so  far  as  regards  Cardiff,  is  the 
risk  of  its  being  left  without  any  drainage  at 
all. 

Setting  out  Land. — Mr.  James  Wylson, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Freehold 
Land  Society,  has  published  a very  useful 
Table,  shewing  the  required  length  of  a plot 
of  land  of  any  given  width,  from  1 foot  to  100 
feet,  to  contain  an  acre  or  any  aliquot  part,  or 
showing  what  part  of  an  acre  is  contained  in 
any  given  lot  embraced  by  these  limits. 

King’s  College  Hospital. — The  first 
stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  on  the  17th. 
It  will  occupy  a site  bounded  by  Portugal- 
street,  Carey-street,  Grange-court,  and  St. 
Clement’s-lane,  including  the  disused  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Clement’s  parish.  Mr.  Bellamy 
is  the  architect ; Messrs.  Holland  the  builders. 
We  may  give  some  particulars  hereafter. 

Electricity  in  Whale  Capture.— 
The  whales,  it  appears,  are  about  to  be 
astonished  not  a little  by  a new  Yankee  con- 
trivance, whereby  the  labour  and  risks  of  long 
chase  in  their  capture  will  be  superseded  by 
more  rapid  manoeuvres.  The  New  Bedford 
(U.S.)  Mercury  gives  an  account  of  some  ex- 
periments in  illustration.  “ Every  whale,” 
it  says,  “ at  the  moment  of  being  struck  by  the 
harpoon,  is  rendered  powerless,  as  by  a stroke 
of  lightning,  and,  therefore,  his  subsequent 
escape  or  lose,  except  by  sinking,  is  wholly 
impracticable;  and  the  process  of  lancing  and 
securing  him  is  entirely  unattended  with 
danger.  The  electricity  is  conveyed  from  an 
electro-galvanic  battery  in  the  boat,  by  means 
of  a metallic  wire  attached  to  the  harpoon,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  reconduct  the  electric  current 
from  the  whale  through  the  sea  to  the  machine. 
The  machine  itself  is  enclosed  in  a strong 
chest  weighing  about  360  lbs.  and  occupying  a 
space  in  the  boat  of  about  3 j feet  long  by  2 feet 
in  width,  and  the  same  in  height.  It  is  capable 
of  throwing  into  the  body  of  the  whale  eight 
tremendous  strokes  of  electricity  in  a second, 
or  950  strokes  in  a minute,  paralyzing  in  an 
instant  the  muscles  of  the  whale,  and  depriving 
it  of  all  power  of  motion,  if  not  actually  of 
life.” 


Cement  Concrete  Houses. — A corre- 
spondent says,  at  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  gravel  on  the  spot  has  been  advantageously 
turned  to  account,  by  building  a pair  of  cottage 
villas  entirely  of  concrete,  composed  of  one 
part  of  Francis’s  Medina  Cement  mixed  with 
six  parts  of  coarse  gravel,  and  two  of  hoggin 
or  coarse  sand.  The  walls  are  carried  up,  as 
well  as  the  chimneys,  by  fixing  two  or  three 
boards  vertically,  and  filling  in  the  concrete 
between,  about  12  to  14  inches  thick,  by  which 
method,  in  consequence  of  the  quick  setting 
of  the  cement,  the  walls  are  carried  up  and 
the  boards  shifted  within  three  or  four  hours 
after  the  wall  is  built.  Even  the  arches  are  all 
formed  with  it,  and  no  bricks  are  used.  This 
cement,  which  is  manufactured  on  the  island 
by  Messrs.  Francis,  is  largely  used  in  the 
works  at  Dover  Harbour. 


TENDERS 

For  Congregational  Chnrch,  Rochester,  Kent : Mr. 
Tarring,  archilect.  Quantities  furnished. 

Clements  and  Son  £1,215  10  0 

Robins  and  Sons  4,093  3 1 

Walter  and  Sutton 3,897  17  0 

Myers 3,468  0 0 

Naylor 3.406  10  0 

Brass  and  Son  3,356  0 0 

Harris  and  Co 3,528  0 0 

Hopkins  and  Son 3,124  0 0 

Foord  and  Sons  8,027  0 0 

For  finishing  thirteen  fourth-rate  houses,  Brake-road, 
Dalston  : Mr.  Tatloek,  surveyor. 

Groome  £1,465  0 0 

Hockin  1,146  0 0 

Park 1,020  0 0 

Dent  and  Co.  (accepted)  987  0 0 

Warren  650  0 0! 

For  finishing  seven  houses  at  Poplar,  for  Mr.  Lynes. 

Carter £1,610  0 0 

Chapman  1,675  0 0 

Hilton  and  Jones 1,552  0 0 

Harmer  1.4.S0  0 0 

Dent  and  Co 1.470  0 0 

Former  1,427  0 0 

For  the  reconst  motion  of  a carcase  for  an  intended 
public-house  at  the  corner  of  Hornsey-road  and  Seven 
Sisters'-road  : Mr.  Septimus  Hoskins,  architect. 

Norris,  Camden  Town  £1,465  0 0 

Richards,  ditto 1,286  0 0 

Scott  and  Cornwall,  Shoreditch  1,119  0 0 

Radford,  Camd. Town  (accepted)  1,075  0 0 

For  a new  police  station  at  Reigate,  Surrey,  for  the 
magistrates  of  the  county,  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Lapidgc.  Quantities  uot  furnished. 

Bachelor,  Belcbworth  £1,593  0 0 

Loe,  Guildford  1,567  0 0 

Reeves.  Reigate  1,560  0 0 

Loe,  Chertsey  1,542  10  0 

Thornton,  Reigate  1,535  0 0 

For  a Mansion  for  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold,  at  Barnes, 
Surrey.  Mr.  T.  Allom,  architect. 

Airs  £1,710  0 0 

Carter  and  Ellis  1,477  0 0 

Mills  (Egbarn)  1,332  0 0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Q.  E.  D.”  (MS.  seems  still  incomplete:  the  folios  are 
marked  1,  2,  3,  4,  9,  un  i 10.  Plan  is  engraved),  “ E.  H.” 
(thanks  for  kind  offer),  “ W.  A.  1’.”  “ C.  J.”  “ R.  H.  D.” 
(see  lust  No),  “ Unsuccessful”  (under  our  mark),  “ T.  P.” 
“ W.  P."  “ 0.  T.  J.”  (will  appear),  “ W.  M.  B.”  (ditto), 
“O.  L."  (thanks),  “J.  B.”  City,  “ B.  B.”  “ O.  P.  E.” 
“ L.  C.  H.”  “ J.  D.  P.”  (we  have  before  now  mentioned  it), 
“R.  E.”  “W.  M."  “Mr.  B.”  “H.  A”  “ W.  J.”  (it  is 
contrary  to  our  custom  to  point  out  books.  Apply  to  an 
architect),  “T — s."  (we  might  commit  injustice  by  an- 
swering the  question  on  an  exparte  statement),  “ T.  C.  H.” 
(the  patentee  of  the  electric  light  would  doubtless  under- 
take it),  “ No  Architect,  “Mr.  M.”  “ W.  M.”  “ G.  L." 
“T.  D.”  “ J.  H.”  “F.  B.”  (in  Vol.  V.  p.  196  of  The 
Buildeii  will  be  found  an  article  on  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  lightning  conductors.  There  are  various  other 
notices, to  which  we  have  not  time  to  refer  : see,  however, 
p.  307  of  the  current  volume,  on  the  Influence  of  Magnet- 
ised Steel  at  the  Point  of  a Conductor),  “T.  N.”  (under 
our  mark),  “ R.  E.”  (we  do  not  know  of  any  account  of 
the  houses  in  question). 

“ Book * and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertitemento 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVEATISBMSBTTS. 

pOPYRIGHT  for  SALE.  — DESIGNS  for 

Vy  TU'  OK.  GOTHIC,  and  ELIZABETHAN  VILLAS,  with 
their  plaus  complete:  gardens,  details,  and  furniture;  accom- 
panied l>y  estimates  and  descriptions.  The  villas  are  now  on  a 
scale  to  cost  from  m<l.  to  12,0ool  Several  of  them  are  now  being 
erected.  The  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  containing  124 
Plates;  proposed  publishing  price,  51  n&  The  author's  works  on 
sim  lar  subjects,  at  prices  XL  (is.  and  121  12s.  have  sold  from  500  to 
800  copies  each.— Apply  It.  2,  Keppel-strcet,  Russell- square. 


rPHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

. inform  B >■■  rds  of  Direct  >rs  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 

in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  .or  the  use  of 
their  patented  improvements  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  wi  h Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer, 
:t.  Great  Geiove-street,  Westminster  Lately  of  tin  firm  of  Ransomed 
and  May.  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  iraus  ictiom.  Communica- 
tions made  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersign  d,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary  . 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 
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rpiMBER  TRADE— A Partner,  with  7,0001.  to 

J.  10,00(4  cnpiral.  would  be  tiiken  by  the  Advertier  to  oontinue 
»n  old-established  business  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  senior  of  the 
present  firm.— Address  by  letter  only  to  A.  A.  care  of  Messrs. 
CHURCH  1 I.L  and  Si M , 39,  Old  Broad-street,  London 


SQUARE  -The  EXHIBITION  of  the  Ri’YAL  ACADEMY 
is  now  OPEN.  Admission  (from  Eight  till  Seven)  One  Shilling. 
Catalogue,  One  Shilling. 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.  Pec. 


TO  BUILDERS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  QUARRYMEN, 
AND  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  BUILDERS. 

PARTNER  WANTED,  by  John  Wilson,  of 

Grantham,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  — In  consequence 
Of  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Neale  (Mr.  Wilson’s  late  partner), 
an  opportunity  now  presents  itself  to  a gentleman  who  can  under- 
take to  manage  a proportion  of  either  of  the  above  branches,  and 
Suoh  gentleman  having  from  3,0001.  to  3,0001  to  invest  either  im- 
mediately, or  in  a few  months,  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  con- 
nection possessed  by  the  advertiser,  of  sixteen  years'  standing. 
For  building  purposes,  the  workshops  are  exceedingly  well 
arranged,  and  very  extensive,  principally  on  the  ground  floor. 
For  the  timber  trade,  the  yard  is  capable  of  doing  any  amount  of 
business,  whh  excellent  cranes,  and  every  convenience,  close  to 
the  saw-mills,  which  mills  in  all  are  sixty-norse  power.  A branch 
from  the  Anibergate  Railway  runs  through  the  yard  and  work-  j 
shops,  whioh  line  will,  in  a few  weeks,  be  intersected  by  the  Great 
Northern  Railway. 

AN  CASTER  STONE  QUARRIES.— These  quarries  are  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Advertiser,  and  will  form  a portion  of  the  part-  j 
nership. 

The  railway  carriage  building  department  is  complete  with  all 

kinds  of  mach  ' — ' ’ ’ ””  - — v*~ 

and  planing  n 
twelve  forges. 

The  above  affords  a favourable  opportunity  for  the  investment  of  ; 
oapital,  with  every  prospect  of  a large  return.— For  further  parti-  1 
oulars  apply  to  Messrs.  NEALE  and  WILSON’S  Offices,  j 
Grantham. 

■yACANCY  for  a CHECK  CLERK,  in  a factory. 

v The  duties  arc  to  keep  time  and  accounts,  also  to  ring  the 
workmen  in  and  out.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a person  of  very 
regular  habits,  ability,  and  nerve  to  keep  a large  number  of  work- 
men in  order  in  the  absence  of  the  foreman.  A middle-aged  man, 
from  the  country  preferred,  without  a large  family,  as  he  will  hare 
to  reside  on  the  premises.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  age  and  last 
employment,  to  T.  K.  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Co  vent  Garden. 


The  new  society  of  painters  iu 

WATER  COLOURS.— The  Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition 
IS  NOW  i ’PEN,  at  their  GALLERY,  53,  Pall-mall,  near  St, 
James's  Palace,  from  nine  o’clock  ti'l  dusk.  Admission,  Is. 

JAMES  FAHEY.  Secretary. 


"ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

IV  HALE  PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  Ac.  Ac. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  " Paris  by  Night,"  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2b. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLORAMA.  Albany-strect,  dnily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o'clock.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition and  its  contents  painted  by  Mr.  Mac  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  and  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  scats,  2s. 


PATRON— H R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T>  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION  — 

lv  Lectures  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burton  Bitter  Ale  with  Strychnine,  and  on  the 
Prevention  of  Piracv  and  Forgery  by  the  Anastatic  Process. 
— Bavhhoflher  and  Defries’s  New  Patent  Polytechnio  Gas  Fire 
exhibited  and  lectured  on — Vocal  Illustrations  of  the  Melodies 
of  different  Nations,  by  Madame  Brcgazzl— L cture  on  Popular 
Music,  with  Vooal  Illustrations,  by  George  Buckland,  esc.  assisted 
by  Miss  Blanche  Young.— Lecture  by  Mr.  Crispe  on  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge.— Lecture  on  Experimental  Philosophy.— New 
Series  of  Dissolving  Views.— Exhibition  of  the  Microscope,  Ac.  Ac. 
—Admission.  Is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
half-price.  For  hours  sec  Programme. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

WANTED,  an  active  WORKING  FOREMAN, 

" " who  thoroughly  understands  general  works  iu  building 
trades.  Also,  a few  good  Caxpe~  ‘ ~“  — J T ... 

F.  CUSHING.  Elmham.  Norfolk. 


T^TANTED,  in  the  Country,  a GENERAL 

H BUILDER’S  CLERK  and  BOOKKEEPER.  He  must 
it  quaati- 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  aYoungMan.an  ENGAGEMENT 

“ » OS  DRAUGHTSMAN  or  CLERK • competent  to  fulfil  the 
duties.— Address,  B.  C.  55,  Swinton-street,  Gray's-inn-road. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION  as 

GRAINER,  Ac.  in  town  or  country.— Address  to  R.  W. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

\\f  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  age  28,  Employment 

TT  as  SHOP  HAND,  will  undertake  books,  Ac.  Wages  re- 
quired moderate.— Address,  prepaid,  A.  S.  caro  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
80.  Ossulston-street,  Somer’s-town. 


jf  WORKS.  The  Advertiser  is  well  experienced  in  all  the 
branches  of  building,  can  make  out  working  drawings.  Ac.  Unex- 
ceptionable reference  from  his  late  engagement. — Address  A.  B. 
46,  Besborougli-place.  V nuxhall-road. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  in  Town  or 

» ” Country,  for  the  whole  or  part  of  his  time,  by  an  Account- 
ant and  Bookkeeper,  of  experience  in  the  price  of  materials,  and 
producing  the  prime  coat  of  works  however  extensive ; as  also 

“* — **■- aud  pricing  the  trade’B  charges 

3,  33,  King-street,  Westminster. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ao.. 

A N Assistant,  well  experienced,  is  desirous  of  an 

il  ENGAGEMENT;  he  can  manage  an  office  if  required,  or 
will  undertake  drawings  and  designs,  Ao. — Address  to  A.  B. 
f,  Tbomes-ch ambers,  Adelphi 


A N ARCHITECT,  of  undoubted  talent  and  great 

A exrercnce.  both  in  office  and  general  duties,  is  open  to  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  He  is  master  of  Gothio  and  Italian,  and  com- 
pletely versed  in  their  separate  details,  Ao.  He  is  also  capable  of 
drawing  and  colouring  prospcctives  in  a first-rate  manner. — Let- 
ters to  be  addressed  to  8.  S.  S.  Post-office,  East-place,  Kennington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS, 

A YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  age  20,  who  has 

been  for  a considerable  time  with  an  Archlteot  and  C.E.  is  a 
fair  draught- man,  and  has  some  knowledge  of  surveying,  is 
desirous  of  entering  an  offico  of  standing  for  i ho  sake  of  improve- 
ment. No  salary  required.— Address,  A.  B.  Messrs.  NORTH  and 
OO.  190,  Fleet-street 


TO  AHCHITECT8  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  21,  wishes  for  a Situation 

in  an  office  (cither town  or  country) ; is  a fair  draughtsman 
and  penmnn,  can  get  out  working  drawings,  and  is  willing  to  make 
himself  generally  useful.  Can  refer  to  the  gentleman  he  has  just 
left  Only  a moderate  salary  required.— Address  R.  J.  B.  A.  21, 
South  Molton-btrect,  Bond-street. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GOOD  and  expeditious  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  up  working  and 
finished  drawings,  perspectives.  Ac.  is  a good  oolourist,  and  under- 
stands the  routine  of  an  office,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Salary,  moderatc.-Address,  H.  S.  31,  St  Peter’s- 
Btreet,  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

T^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant 
X with  Gothic  and  Italian  Architecture,  preparing  finished, 
detailed,  and  working  drawings,  drawing  up  specifications  and 
general  routine  of  business,  is  desirous  of  mcctiug  with  au 
ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  F.  F.  13,  Cannon-row,  Parliament- 
street.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rPHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  EMPLOYMENT 

JL  in  the  office  of  a London  architect ; he  is  accustomed  to 
prepare  working,  finished,  detail,  perspective,  and  competition 
drawings,  specification--,  Ac.  Good  references.  Terms  moderate.— 
Address,  W.  G.  at  Creswell’s  Library,  121,  Crawford-street,  Mary- 
lebone. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 
^PHE  Advertiser,  a Practical  Man,  of  good  address 
A.  (who  can  measure  and  make  out  estimate-),  who  has  the 
entire  management  of  a highly  respeotable  business,  wishes  to 
meet  with  a similar  SITUATION,  either  in  town  or  country; 
Willing  to  a«sist  and  make  himself  useful  The  most  satisfactory 
references  will  be  given.— Address,  A.  K.  T.  71,  Fore-street,  City. 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

^PHE  ADVERTISER,  aged  22,  is  desirous  of  an 

X ENGAGEMENT.  Ho  can  undertake  writing  in  any  cha- 
racter, and  grain  moderately  well ; is  a thorough  house  painter 
and  glazier,  and  has  been  muon  accustomed  to  measuring  and 
bookkeeping.  In  consideration  of  four  or  six  months,  very  low 
wages  would  be  required.  No  objection  to  any  part.— Address, 
R.  E.  Office  of  " The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, Covent-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

pOMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.— 

Y7  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Pioturesquc  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent.  Rouen."  Ac.  and  of  “Londoi 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

1VTR.  EDWARD  L.  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

i’-L  meeting  Gentlemen  who  require  COLOURED  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWINGS.  External.  Internal,  Isometrical 
Perspectives  got  up  ; outlines  of  same  neatly  coloured,  with  back- 
ground, on  terms  that  will  ensure  approvaL  Temporary  assistance 
given  in  getting  up  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail,  and  Work- 
ing Drawings  — Mr.  E.  L.  P.  makes  a consideration  in  his  charge 
where  competition  drawings  prove  unsuccessful  and  further  begs 
to  state  that  he  has  removed  his  Offices  to  8,  Rathbone-place. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  MACHINISTS,  GAS  ENGINEERS, 
BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  INVENTORS,  Ac. 
rpHE  Advertisers,  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
-l  with  the  detail  of  Mechanical,  Architectural,  and  Decorative 
Drawing,  undertake  to  PREPARE  DESIGNS,  PLANS,  DRAW- 
INGS, Ac.  in  the  best.  style,  upon  moderate  terms.— Drawings  of 
inventions  executed  for  registration.— Address  to  E.  E.  2,  Piokard- 
Btreet,  City- road. 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  prinoipal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  of  private  and  publio  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


A RCHITECTUR E. — MR.  ARTHUR  W. 

ii.  HAKEWILL  gives  INSTRUCTION  in  CLASSICAL 
ARCHITECTURE  to  a limited  number  of  pupils.  The  study  of 
the  ORDERS ; Drawing,  with  accuracy  of  expression  as  well  as  with 
precision ; Measuring,  Drawing,  and  otherwise praotically  examin- 
ing the  most  celebrated  Buildings  in  (lie  Metropolis  and  the 
Provinces ; and  the  delivering  of  Lectures  to  the  Students  constitute 
the  chief  features  of  Mr.  HAKEWILL’S  mode  of  instruction. 
24,  Arundel-street,  Strand. 


A RCHITECTURE,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

Jl  SURVEYING,  Ac.— Offices,  68,  Chancery -lane,  Holborm— 
Established  above  forty  years.  Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform 
those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  nbove  sciences,  that  he 
continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION  to  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes ; where,  besides  architecture,  cto.  ornamental,  perspec- 
tive, and  landscape  drawing,  with  access  to  an  extensive  and 
valuable ’collection  of  models  and  works  on  the  fine  arts.  — Mr. 
GRAYSON  in  attendance  from  Nine  n.m.  to  Two  p.m.  and  from 
Six  to  Nine  p.m. 


PURVEYING,  &c.— SCHOOL  for  the  STUDY 

O of  ARCHITECTURAL  MENSURATION.  36  Bloomsbury- 
street,  Bedford-square.  Conducted  by  JOHN  REID  and  SON. 
This  Sohool  is  established  as  a medium  for  imparling  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  the  Science  of  Measuring,  Estimating,  and 
Valuing  every  description  of  Builders'  Work:  together  with  Ar- 
chitectural Drawing ; affording  increased  facilities  to  Students  for 
such  acquirements  os  will  fit  them  for  Praotice  os  Surveyors,  or  to 
fill  situations  of  responsibility  in  Architects’  and  Builders’  Offices. 
—The  prospectus  and  Terms  may  be  had  on  application,  or  by 
enolosiDg  a postage-stamp. 


REID'S  SURVEYOR’S  AND  BUILDER’S  PRECEPTOR. 
Ini  vol.  4to..  price  18s  . c'oth. 

rFHE  YOUNG  SURVEYOR’S  PRECEPTOR; 

JL  a clear  Analysis  of  Architectural  Mcusuration,  by  whioh  the 
Student  may  teach  hitnself  to  ascertain  correctly  the  Dimensions, 
Quantities,  and  Value  of  every  description  of  Builders’  Work  ; to 
which  is  prefixed,  instructions  for  making  out  Bills  of  Quantities, 
Specifications,  Ac.  Illustrated  bv  Plans,  Sections,  Diagrams,  Ac. 
By  JOHN  REID.  Surveyor. 

AYLOTT  and  JONES,  8,  Paternoster-row. 


SELECT  DESIGNS. 

J Shop-Fronts  in  Lithography,  6 plates,  published  1S62,  7s.  64 
Furniture,  miscellaneous.  24  plates,  published  1850, 18s. 

Window  Curtains,  Cornices,  Ac.  12  plates,  published  1852. 128. 6d. 
Oheffoniers  and  Bookcases,  12  plaies,  published  1839, 12s.  6d. 
Sideboards.  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  6J. 

Bedsteads  (ucarly  ready!,  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  6d. 
Designs.  Working  Drawings,  Ac.  prepared  for  the  embellishment 
of  interiors,  arrangement  of  furniture,  Ac. ; also  for  alterations  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  shops,  warehouses,  Ac. 

LAUGHER- DWYER,  and  GREENBUKY,  Architects  and 
Designers,  17,  Poland-street,  London. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

1-  patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  np  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS, from  the  best  manufacturers  ’n  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choioest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2a  6d.  per  yard ; flour  cloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabrio,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER’8,  451,  Oxford-street. 


ANGINO  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Gracechurch-street, 
City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  the  follow- 
prioes.  In  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  v.x.  :— 

Stout  lining  paper Sd. 

Sunerior  ditto 6d.  and  74 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at  64 

An  excellentoak  paper «* 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  bleudcdgroands 
Hand-mode  marbles 


Gc 


Flock  papers.^. 

Hand-made  granites  . . 


7d.  to  94 
9d.  to  Is.  64 
la  64  to  2a  oa 
2a  o4  to  2a  64 
o la  o4. 


Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wooda 
N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  ana  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  ths 
amount  of  the  order  given. 


RRICK  EARTH.— WANTED,  to  RENT  or 

J-*  PURCHASE,  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  LAND,  with  a vein 
of  sound  Brick  Earth,  close  to  a railway  or  canal,  in  the  viciuity  of 
a populous  town  in  the  midland  counties— Particulars  and  terms 
to  be  addressed  to  A.  B.  care  of  Thos.  Morland,  50,  Eastcheap. 


OLD  MANSIONS  and  BUILDINGS  of  every 

description  PURCHASED  to  pull  down,  for  immediate 
cosh.— Mr.  C.  F.  SMYRK  (late  of  Kenuington  Lane)  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  iB,  at  all  times,  a purchaser  of  property  of  the  above 
description  to  any  amount,  no  objeotion  to  distance,  if  convenient 

to  the  rail  or  water  carriage, ; “■  — • 

magnitude.— Apply  to  Mr.  C. . 

Mina  Rood,  Old  Keut  Road. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES,  ENGINEERS,  AND  IRON 
MERCHANTS. 

rp  YOUNGHUSBAND  and  SON,  Railway 

A-  • Carriers  and  General  Agents,  23,  Old  Bailey,  have  TRUCKS 
constructed  to  carry  from  Five  to  Thirty  Tons  each,  and  also  one 
built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  railway  engines,  trucks, 
or  carriagea 

'T'ARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

-I-  during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  UBed  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
City,  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

’ » Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313,  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hanover-square,  and  3,  Queen-street,  Chcapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLINDS,  whioh  they  con 
recommeud  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner Venetian  blinds, 
per  square  foot,  84  ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d.  ; best  ditto, 
on  Bpring  rollers,  84  ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  Kid.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  8d.  ; out-ide  blinds  of 
striped  cloth  in  oases.  Is.  9d.  Transparent  Minas  iu  great  variety. 
Engravings,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade, 
forwarded  on  application. post  free. 


SURVEYING,  ARCHITECTURE. 

O Engineering,  Levelling  Draining,  Measuring,  and  Valuing  of 
Land.  Timber,  Buildings,  Drawing,  Mathematics.  Ac.  TAUGHT, 
in  ashnr*.  course  of  practical  lessons, by  Messrs.  HYDE,  SMITH, 
and  LEWIS,  civil  engineers, architects,  surveyors,  Ac.  Terms  very 
moderate.  Steady  and  clever  pupils  may  be  in'roduced  *-  — 

’ >ply  at  the  Office 
instruction  given. 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

rj.UTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

vJI  RINGS.— These  Rings  have  been  much  approved  by  the 
Fooulty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patienta  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rines  do  not  moke 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  ro4  The  following  sized 
may  be  had.  either  with  or  without  loops :— Sizes  : 1 inch  diameter, 
lj  inch  ditto,  2 inch  ditto,  21  inch  ditto,  3 inch  ditto.  31  inch  ditto. 
TUBING.  LINTNG  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCIIA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  Cily-road,  London. 
Wholesale  City  Depflt,  Messrs.  BUKQESS  and  KEY, 
103,  Ncwgatc-street. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  Ao. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  : ditto  in  lengtha 
GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


TJILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  and  SON, 

JD  Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despaten,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


CTEPHENS’S  PATENT  PROPELLING  PEN- 

O CILS.— A new  kind  of  ever-pointed  Pencil  in  Wood,  lined 
throughout  with  lead,  requiring  no  cutting,  as  the  lead  is  propelled 
to  the  point  by  a novel,  easy,  and  ingenious  contrivance  ; is  more 
economical  than  even  the  wood  pencil  which  is  destroyed  as  used, 
whereas  in  these  pencils  the  lead  only  is  consumed,  the  pencil  re- 
maining as  perfect  as  at  first,  ready  to  he  refilled,  aud  this  -- 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

-L  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  Ao.— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (aud  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Goswcll-road,  London,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  aud  upwardsTm 
lengths  from  60  to  100  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  lloSE  for 
FIR E ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*»*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


Mouldings  by  machinery.— 

ARCHBUTT  aud  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
ucw  and  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings. with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  offered.  A oopy 
will  be  forwarded  on  reoeipt  of  four  penny  postage  stampa 
A.  and  A.  have  also  on  sale 
FLOORING  PREPARED  and  PLANED 
to  a parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery, 
at  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES,  as  under  :- 
Per  square.  I 


Per  square. 

1-inoh  "ttpilte 15  6 


1- inch  Yellow 16  i 

2- inch  ditto  14  i _ 

i-inch  ditto  13  0 | 1-inoh  ditto  12  6 

140  feet  run  of  9-inch  boards  to  the  square,  and  180  feet  run  of 

7-inoh  battens  to  ditto.  J 

Timber,  Planks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sash-sills,  Ao.  at 

equally  low  prices.  “5 

TERMS  CASH.  Saint  I’ancras  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding 
V ills.  Cambriiige-street,  old  Saint  Paucras-road,  olose  to  the  Goods 
Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
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British  assurance  company, 

2,  King-street,  Cheapside. 

Chairman— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  A B.A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  nnd  Life  Assurance  are  ns  low  as  can 

mw  bi  b“‘l  “ ,bjoH»  aaa>8dfatfy 


T'HE  WESTMINSTER  and  GENERAL  LIFE 
JL  OFFICE,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE,  27, 


George  Dodd,  esq.  M.P. 


Colonel  AY.  II.  Meyrick. 


parti-  ipat'ng  in  the  profits  of  the  Association, 
consistent  with  security. 

The  additions  made  to  the  sums  assured  by  policies  which  have 
participated  in  the  three  divisions  of  profit  declared  In  1842,  1847, 
and  1852,  have  averaged  one-half  of  the  premiums  paid  on  them. 

Every  restrictive  condition  of  assurance,  not  absolutely  neees- 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  office,  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
policies. 

mci  my 

_ . d nny  ini „ . . , 

life  assurance,  can  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office 

W.  M.  BROWNE,  Actuary. 

Agents  required  in  the  principal  county  towns. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

ill  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  5,  Chatham-place,  Black- 
friars,  London,  aud  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

John  Macgregor,  esq.  M.P.  I David  Fergusson,  esq. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  I Thomas  How,  eso. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  de'criotion  effected. 

NON  FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  provinces,  arc  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  influential  nnd  nctive  persons,  accom- 
panied with  a reference.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

TnOS.  MUSORAVE.  Secretary. 


Persons  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  station,  may  assure  with  this 
Society,  and  the  assured  can  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Land.  Egypt.  Madeira,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  most  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  without  extra 
charge. 

FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  FIFTn  BONUS  was  declared  in  January  last,  and  the 
amount  varied  with  the  different,  ages,  from  24J  to  55  per  cent,  on 
the  premiums  paid,  during  the  last  five  years  ; or  from  ll.  to  H.  10s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  small  share  of  profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  share- 
holders being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the 
amount  made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter 
derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of 
an  ample  Proprietary  Capital— thus  combining,  in  the  same  office, 
all  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

A copy  of  the  last  report,  setting  forth  full  particulars,  with  a 
prospectus,  can  now  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  agents,  or 
by  addressing  aline  to 


PHOENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X Lombard-street,  and  Cbaring-cross,  London, 

Established  in  1782. 

TUUSTFES  AND  DIRECTORS. 

SIR  ROBERT  HARRY  INGLIS,  Bart.  M.P. 

Janies  Horne,  esq. 

John  Dorrien  Magens.  esq. 

J.  Masterman,  esq.  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
Richard  Price,  esq. 

George  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
Benjamin  Shaw.  csn. 

Charles  Hampden  Turner,  esq. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

Thomas  Wilson,  esq. 


George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  esq. 

Henry  Grace,  esq. 

Joseph  Owen  Harris,  esq. 
Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  IIodgBor  - — 


Assistant  Director— Thomas  Richter,  esq. 

John  Davis,  eso.  John  Hodgson,  esq. 

William  Hammond,  esq. 

Wilmer  Harris,  esq.  George  William  Lovell,  esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor.—  John  Shaw,  Esq. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons,  Angel-court. 

Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHtENIX 
COMPANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 
the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

Persons  insuring  with  the  PIKENIX  COMPANY  are  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  others,  ns  is  the  case  in  some  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Midsummer  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

Receipts  arc  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices,  Lombard-street 
and  Charing-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agent*  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

STREET;  CITY  BRANCH:  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established 

Invested  Capital,  £1,811.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153, OoO.  Bonuses  Declared,  £743,0no. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY’. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  Blencoe  Churchill,  esq. 

George  Dacrc.  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  hart. 

The  Hon. Arthur  Kinnaird.M.P. 

Thomas  Maugham,  esq.  _ _ 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Managing  Director. 

Phtsician— John  Maelean.  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Moutague-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
lusured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Apslcy  Pcllatt,  esq. 


1808 

1818 


£■  | £.  s.  d. 

2.500  | 79  10  lo  extinguished. 

1.000  33  1 9 2 ditto 

1.000  34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


1,223  2 0 
231  17  8 
114  18  10 


EXAMPLES  OF  BONUSES  ADDED  TO  OTHER 
POLICIES. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


T)  EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

XX  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 


Flooring  Manufactory,  AVilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


PREPARED  FLOORING.  — ALFRED 

X ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumers generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; their  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  geneially  sold  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  this  country  a 


TAD  AMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

• MERCHANT!,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers'Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
will  forwnrd,  upon  application,  his  KEDUCED  LIST  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD. 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  nny  thickness  and 
scantling.  Ac.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS, 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements.  


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEASONED  WOODS,  bv  the  Patent  Desiccating 

Process,  FOR  SALE,  at  E.  J.  FULLER'S  DepOt,  27,  Wharf- 

road,  City-road. 


English  and  foreign  timber  and 

DEALS,  of  any  length  and  scantling. 

Oak  and  Ash,  from  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  per  foot  cube ; Sash  Sills,  3d. 

} inch  Yellow  or  White  Batten  Floor-hoards,  prepared,  12?.  6d.  to 
11«.  6d.  per  square.  1 inch  ditto,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  square. 

Yellow  Deals,  from  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  each.  Plank,  from  211.  per 
hundred. 

Dantzig  Timber,  from  52s.  fld.  per  load,  and  all  other  descriptions 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

THMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle; 
Boards.  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  hv  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Qillingham-street,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

X COMPANY,  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  AVaterloo-hridge, 
prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ac.  cut  and  unout,  to  any 
extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  ke“t>  a large  stock 
of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH  BOARDS, 
which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  from  the  company, 
will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 
suit  them. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  and  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 


T AWRENCE  and  SON,  Carpenters  and  Sash 

AJ  Makers,  REMOVED  to  No.  1,  Brook-street,  New-road,  near 
Tottenham  Court-road. 


0 


Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  nnd  all  other 
kindsof  Joiner's  Work  sup- 
plied on  the  Lowest  possible 
Scale  of  Prices.  Wainscot 
and  Mahogany  Work  done 
in  the  best  manner,  and 
French  polished  ; Shop  and 
Office  Fittings  on  the  short- 
est notice  ; Glazed  nnd  Po- 
lished Goods  securely  Packed 
for  the  Country. 


TH 

by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wh'ai 
viz.  Canal-road,  Kingsland-road  ; Queen’s  Wharf.  Great  Cambridge- 
street,  Uaggerstone  ; or  King’s  AVharf.  New  Wharf-road,  Battle- 

bridge.  N.B.  La*1--  *-  '"-i 

Goods,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


OMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

Wouldbam-on-the-Medway._  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms,  London, 


HEORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

UT  CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER,  MASTIC, 

Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting,  Ac. 


ROMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS, 

XV  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pota, 
Trusses,  Ac. 

O'l  J , - 1 — i — - .....  * wuua,  , — -r-  wvuiui 

Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 


'JOLLAN  KELLY  and  SON,  Sash,  Shop  Front, 

' and  Door  Mnkersto  the  Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  customers 
nnd  the  public  generally  that  they 


n the  Trade. 

2.  ARTHUK-STREET. 
NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  and 
ftnT.vipn  noiTiivi  »np 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

A esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


minster  ; and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  nnd  can  be  painted  upon  within  a fevr 
days.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Mi’llbank-street,  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

X the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
snnd  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbank-strcct,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool 


PORTLAND 

X Imperial  Bush< 


CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 


Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

X procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  hns  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
liis  Wharfs  in  London.  6.  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scot  land-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


PORTLAND  CEMENT— JAMES  WESTON, 

X haring  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
luantitv  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  M ill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
it.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blaekfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
,-ard,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

r FLEET.  KENT.- Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured— Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Sootland-yard,  Whitehall 
March.  1352. 


6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement;  doe^not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 
trade. 


n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. — The superio 

VA  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core,  dhe^atisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 


tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  i: 


est  recommendation. 


CEM  ENTS  of  the  hest  quaiitv. 

SECONDS.  PAVIORS’,  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 
CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


1,882  12 
2,360  5 I 
8,558  17  : 


United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 


n REY-STONE  LIME. — HALL,  BROTHERS, 

VJ  Meretham  Lime  Works,  near  Rcigate,  beg  to  offer  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 

Grey-Stone  Lime Cs.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure 4s.  0<L  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  0<L  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  stations  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilpg  daily,  at  the  Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
and  delivered  to  nil  parts. 

J£.ces.for  Ca8h  deUvny  :-7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; Ss.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
^,oi,iq.UU',‘!1n''i.-  booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off.  if  paid 
the  heh«y‘  aC,i°hU  i$  <£i£ged  for-  th?  <IuaUt>’ » warranted  to  be 
Ke«“‘e'  Cr"rt“i  ” 


M1  

Isle  of  W ight.  I t has  all  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  *i3 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  eeutre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Meuai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bav.  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  209  feet  into  the  sen,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  hail  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 


. -ded  by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton,  H.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 


West 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  haring  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
even-advantage  over  the  common  Lime  AVash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  be 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  AVASH  OFF-is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  aud,  being  a non-ahsorbimt,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks, 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement, from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  bard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  lie  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  he  obtained, 
application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  C~ 


A TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Sc. 

L L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  j.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  &c.  42,  Parker-street.  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  aud  other  Capitals;  Centre 
t lowers.  Balusters,  1 russes,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
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SATURDA  Yt  JULY  ; 


O proof  need  be  given  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that 
the  furniture  and  decoration  of 
our  houses  require  improve- 
ment, an  improvement  which 
becomes  the  more  difficult,  inasmuch  as  our 
children,  brought  up  amidst  vagaries  of  the 
vilest  taste,  are  reconciled  by  habit  to  ugliness 
and  incongruity.  The  evil  thus  perpetuates 
itself.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  a move- 
ment in  a right  direction  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time ; but  in  these  matters  we  are  so 
greatly  dependent  on  others  that  little  has 


house  in  bad  taste,  decorating  a shop  with  un- 
sightly sign-boards,  and  filling  its  windows 
with  productions  vicious  in  form  and  colour, 
as  by  openly  violating  some  at  least  of  the  laws 
which  society  has  established  for  regulating 
the  morals. 

Children  born  in  an  age  of  ugliness  like  the 
present  cannot  hope  to  have  their  instincts 
quickened  for  the  beautiful,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  natural  instinct  will  be  extinguished, 
and  will  no  longer  be  born  with  them. 

"We  can  each  do  much  towards  at  least 
putting  our  own  house  in  order.  Reform 
should  begin  in  your  nurseries : all  those 
hideous  papers  which  decorate  your  nursery- 
walls,  and  those  ungainly  toys  which  serve  to 
amuse  your  children,  but  educate  them  down- 
wards, must  at  once  be  banished.  The  moral 
influences  received  in  childhood  are  well  known 
as  the  most  lasting:  many  men  through  life 
have  but  little  more  of  faith  than  the  remnant  of 
what  they  gained  upon  their  mother’s  knees, 


been  effected.  We  cannot  select  proper  hang- 
ings  or  furniture,  if  there  be  only  bad  to  choose ! whlch  the  friction  of  their  sch°o1  da>’a  and  after- 
from:  the  manufacturer  cannot  produce  good  llf<  enfeeble-  but  can  never  thoroughly 


designs  if  the  public  will  buy  only  the  bad 
The  third  lecture  delivered  at  Marlborough 
•House,  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  was  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  this  subject,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  give  our  readers  the  substance  of 
-the  discourse,  interspersing  such  objections  or 
•remarks  as  mayoccur  to  us.  They  will,  therefore, 
-consider  that  it  is  the  lecturer  who  is  speaking, 


eradicate. 

Instead  of  endless  repetitions  of  views  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  men  and  horses  standing 
on  each  other’s  heads,  steamers  floating  on 
each  other’s  masts,  all  over  your  nursery  walls, 
we  will  ask  of  you  to  take  care  that  none  but 
pure  forms  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  within 
those  walls  where  the  rising  generation  (to 


excepting  where  otherwise  pointed  out.  No- ! "'hora  the  fl,ture  deatlniea  of  this  great  country 
thing  is  more  common,  said  he,  with  reference ' 'vil1  one  be  committed)  are  born  and  bred, 
■to  the  difficulty  just  now  alluded  to,  than  I And  when  your  children  descend  to  your  dra-v- 
when  you  go  to  an  upholsterer’s,  and  ask  j 1"K-r00m  “>ke  care  (.foot  for  yourselves,  at 
to  see  a carpet  or  other  article  of  furniture,  for  | least  for  tl,em)’ that  the  lnfIuence  thus  happily 
(the  upholsterer  to  say  to  his  assistant,  “ Bring  j commenced  may  be  continued ; so  that  although 
me  down  No.  90,  Lord  A.’s  carpet;”  and  if  you  cannot  control  the  evil  influences  of  un- 


you  object  that  it  does  not  appear  to  you  to 
■possess  any  especial  recommendation  for  good 
taste,  he  will  reply  : “ I assure  you  it  is  most 
fashionable.  It  is  Lord  A.’s  own  design, 
and  we  have  laid  it  down  at  this  part  and  that 
part ; and  only  yesterday  it  was  chosen  by 
Lady  Emily  B.”  These  arguments  are  gene- 
rally conclusive  with  customers  who  may  not 
■have  any  decided  opinion  of  their  own ; or,  on 
the  contrary,  a very  strong  one,  and  end  by 
choosing  something  considerably  worse.  So 
the  original  error  of  Lord  A.  is  perpetuated, 
and  gives  birth  to  abortions  still  more  mon- 
strous ; and  the  next  time  Lady  Emily  B. 
lias  to  choose,  she  has  to  choose  a little  lower 
down  the  scale,  which  she  has  herself  helped 
to  make  sliding. 

Mr.  Babbage  suggests,  in  his  “ Bridgewater 
"Treatise,”  that  as  every  word  we  utter  causes 
certain  vibrations  in  the  air,  which  can  never 
stop,  but  are  continued  through  all  eternity,  it 
might  possibly  be  one  of  the  torments  of  the 
•wicked  in  that  place  which  is  said  to  be  re- 
served for  them  hereafter,  that  their  sense  of 


gainly  forms,  which  their  daily  walks  in  the 
streets  may  give,  you  may  prepare  for  them  a 
shield  to  guard  them,  and  they  may  daily 
return  to  their  own  homes  with  a growing 
sense  of  beauty  and  refinement. 

Let  us  here  mention,  in  a parenthesis,  with- 
out making  the  lecturer  responsible  for  the 
statement,  that  we  have  found  the  children  of 
the  Sovereign  at  nine  in  the  morning  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Art;  and  on  another 
occasion,  at  the  same  hour,  amidst  the  Elgin 
marbles, — not  the  only  wise  hint  to  the  mothers 
of  England  to  be  found  in  the  highest  place. 
Accustom  your  children  to  find  beauty  in 
goodness  and  goodness  in  beauty. 

The  lecturer  then  spoke  of  the  paper  stainer. 
The  art  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  this 
! country,  and,  indeed,  is  but  little  better  in 
France,  at  least,  as  exhibited  in  its  produc- 
tions which  are  imported  into  this  country. 
They  exhibit  the  same  vicious  principles  which 
are  to  be  found  everywhere  in  those  of  our 
own  manufacture,  but  are  much  more  perfect 
in  execution,  so  that  we  have  a false  principle 


hearing  should  be  so  sharpened,  that  all  the  under  the  most  pleasing  guise : we  have  vice 
wicked  -words  they  had  ever  uttered  might  be  under  the  mask  of  virtue,  but  only  the  more 
continually  sounding  in  their  ears.  It  would  hideous  on  that  account.  He  maintained  that 
he  useful  if  Lord  A.  and  Lady  B.  and  all  who  j one  of  the  first  principles  to  be  attended  to  in 


follow  after  them,  would  act  in  future  as  if 
some  such  fact  were  possible  with  regard  to 
sight.  We  should  be  very  glad  if  they  would 
act  as  if  they  might  be  condemned  hereafter  to 
have  a Great  Exhibition  of  their  own  of  all  the 
works  of  their  choice  and  their  unhappy  results. 
•Let  them  at  least  remember,  that  the  evil 
which  men  do  lives  after  them.  A man  may 
do  as  much  harm  to  society,  by  building  a 


adorning  the  walls  of  an  apartment  is,  that 
nothing  should  disturb  their  flatness;  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a paper  that  does  not  in 
some  way  violate  this  rule : they  are  either 
large  masses  of  conventional  foliage  in  high 
apparent  relief,  surrounding  masses  of  un- 
broken colour,  or  representations  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  ribbons,  twisted  into  the  most  un- 
warrantable of  positions.  Nothing  is  more 


common  than  to  find  strawberries  and  cherries, 
or  other  equally  impossible  combinations, 
growing  on  the  same  stalk ; and  although 
great  pains  are  taken  to  make  the  flowers  and 
fruits  as  much  like  nature  as  the  paper- 
stainer’s  art  can  make  them,  it  only  increases 
the  inconsistency.  Strawberries  do  not  grow 
on  walls,  but  on  the  ground;  and  although 
roses  may  be  trained  over  walls,  they  are  not 
endless  representations  of  the  same  bunches, 
nor  are  they  interlaced  with  satin  ribbons. 

All  direct  representations  of  natural  objects 
in  paper-hangings  should  be  avoided  ; firstly, 
because  it  places  these  objects  in  unseemly 
positions;  secondly,  because  it  is  customary 
in  almost  every  apartment  to  suspend  on  the 
walls  pictures,  engravings,  or  other  ornamental 
works,  and  therefore  the  paper  should  serve 
as  a background,  and  nothing  on  it  should  be 
obtrusive  or  advancing  to  the  eye. 

Diaper  patterns  in  self  tints  are  safest  for 
this  purpose ; but  when  varieties  of  colours  are 
used,  the  Oriental  rule  of  so  interweaving  the 
form  and  colour  that  they  may  present  a 
neutralized  bloom  when  viewed  at  a distance, 
should  never  be  departed  from. 

The  prevailing  colours  of  the  walls  of  rooms 
hung  with  printed  paper  should,  of  course,  vary 
with  the  character  of  the  room  and  the  aspect. 
Halls  and  staircases  look  well  hung  with  green, 
because  the  eye  on  entering  a house  is  generally 
fatigued  by  the  strong  glare  of  daylight,  and 
the  green  is  the  most  refreshing.  Studies  and 
dining-rooms  look  well  with  dull  reds  in  dia- 
pers or  flocks,  which  may  be  enriched  with 
gold : these  form  good  back-grounds  for 
engravings  or  pictures;  but  the  reds  or  greens 
must  never  be  positive  colours,  but  low-toned 
and  broken,  so  as  not  disagreeably  to  impinge 
upon  the  eye.  In  drawing-rooms,  where  the 
papers  have  to  do  more  towards  furnishing 
and  beautifying  a room,  they  may  be  more  gay  : 
almost  any  tone  and  shade  of  colour  heightened 
with  gold  may  be  used,  provided  always  that 
the  colours  are  so  arranged,  and  the  forms 
so  interwoven,  that  a perfect  balance  be  ob- 
tained, and  the  eye  never  attracted  to  any  one 
portion.  Instead  of  floral-patterned  papers  for 
bed- rooms  we  should  choose  a paper  of  very 
low-toned  secondaries  or  tertiaries,  and  on  it 
we  would  suspend  a fine  engraving  from  the 
old  masters,  or  other  work  of  art,  as  perfect  a3 
our  means  would  allow : this  would  enliven 
the  room  and  furnish  contemplation  for  the 
mind  when  feverish  or  restless. 

In  treating  of  the  house  painter,  the  lecturer 
showed  himself  tolerant  in  respect  of  imita- 
tions of  woods  and  marbles,  maintaining  as  a 
proposition  that  they  are  allowable  only  when 
the  employment  of  the  thing  imitated  would  not 
have  been  inconsistent. 

The  upholsterers  exercise  more  influence 
both  for  good  and  evil,  over  the  taste  of  the 
present  day  than  any  other  persons.  Unhappily 
the  furnishing  of  our  houses  has  been  handed 
over  to  them  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  this  question  their  own.  The  architect 
has  abandoned]  to  inferior  and  unguided 
hands  that  which  was  his  especial  province. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  in  the 
selection  of  furniture  is  that  it  should  be  fit 
for  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied:  that 
which  is  appropriate  in  a mansion  would  be 
misplaced  in  a cottage. 

The  use  in  all  cases  should  define  the  form. 
All  ornamentation  should  grow  out  of  and 
never  interfere  with  the  general  form.  There 
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should  be  no  ornaments  constructed  or  added  j 
on  with  no  reason  for  their  existence  but  ^ 
caprice  or  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  uphol- 
sterer to  give  the  customer  as  much  wood  as 
possible  for  his  money. 

All  ornamentation  in  direct  imitation  of 
nature,  such  as  elaborate  carvings  of  bunches 
of  fruits,  birds,  or  flowers,  Mr.  Jones  thinks, 
should  be  avoided,  because,  as  in  paper-hang- 
ings, they  place  these  objects  in  unseemly 
positions ; and,  moreover,  direct  imitation  of 
nature  in  a material  not  her  own,  can  never 
give  lasting  satisfaction.  A bunch  of  fruit 
or  the  feathers  of  a bird  carved  in  wood  on  a 
piece  of  furniture  may  attract  for  an  instant 
from  the  sense  of  difficulty  vanquished,  but 
can  give  no  permanent  pleasure,  such  as  we 
derive  from  an  idealized  representation. 

Light  woods  will  admit  of  more  carving 
than  dark  woods,  which  should  be  more 
simple,  and  depend  more  on  general  form  and 
outline. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  with  chimney- 
pieces.  A chimney-piece  in  statuary  marble 
admits  of  a much  higher  amount  of  ornament- 
ation than  chimney-pieces  in  dark  or  strongly 
veined  marbles. 

As  to  curtains,  it  is  a general  custom  to 
make  the  curtains  the  same  colour  as  the 
covering  of  the  furniture,  but  this  is  not  neces. 
sary,  and  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable  not 
to  do  so,  viz.  when  the  amount  of  colour  pro- 
duced by  the  curtains  and  furniture  together 
would  give  too  much  of  that  particular  colour. 
As  a general  rule  the  covering  of  the  furniture 
should  be  of  a darker  tone  than  the  curtains, — 
this  because  the  curtains  are  seen  against  the 
light, — and  have  the  colour  still  further 
deepened  by  shade  in  the  folds,  whilst  the 
furniture  receives  the  light  more  directly,  and 
would  consequently  he  too  prominent. 

When  the  walls  are  rich  and  elaborate  in 
pattern  the  curtains  should  be  more  simple  : 
when  the  walls  are  quiet  and  retiring  the  cur- 
tains may  be  more  rich. 

The  patterns  of  curtains  should  be  such  as 
will  not  suffer  by  being  folded,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  look  well  when  drawn  : all 
shaded  patterns,  or  patterns  with  strongly 
marked  horizontal  lines,  are  therefore  incon- 
sistent, as  are  also  groups  of  natural  flowers, 
which  must  be  broken  by  the  folds. 

Diaper  patterns,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Chinese  silks,  are  safest,  or  plain  colours  of 
velvets,  which  hang  in  large  and  rich  folds. 

With  the  lecturer’s  utter  condemnation  of 
floral  patterns,  whether  on  walls,  hangings,  or 
furniture,  we  are  unable  wholly  to  agree.  We 
do  not  recognise  so  strongly  as  he  does  “ the 
inconsistency  of  sitting  on  (the  representations 
of)  nosegays  and  inoffensive  puppy  dogs,” 
however  disinclined  we  may  be  to  scrunch  the 
realities.  Floral  patterns  have  been  grossly 
abused,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  deny  them  to 
the  hand  of  taste  and  knowledge  for  proper 
application. 

On  entering  a man’s  house  a visitor  should 
be  impressed  with  the  station,  and  in  some 
measure  with  the  taste  and  character,  of  the 
occupant.  A mean  or  neglected  hall  will  im- 
press a visitor  more  unfavourably  if  the  rest 
of  the  house  is  grand  and  luxurious.  The 
interest  should  be  in  a regularly  ascending  scale 
from  the  hall  to  the  study,  from  the  study  to 
the  dining-room,  and  from  this  to  the  drawing- 
room. Never  make  all  your  show,  like  Rich- 
ardson’s at  the  fair,  on  the  outside. 
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These  transitions,  like  all  changes  of  form 


or  of  colour,  must  be  gradual — there  must  be 
no  sudden  jumps. 

Halls  and  staircases,  as  we  have  said,  should 
be  cool  and  refreshing,  and  with  no  simulated 
grandeur  in  the  shamming  of  costly  marbles, 
which  the  whole  fortune  of  the  occupant  would 
not  purchase.  The  dining-room  should  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  appear  too  hot  in  summer, 
nor  too  cold  in  winter ; but  as  our  winters 
unfortunately  are  longer  than  the  summers, 
it  is  safer  to  lean  to  the  warm  side. 

To  his  injunction  “ never  convert  your 
dining-rooms  into  picture-galleries,  but  if  you 
are  rich  enough  buiU  one  for  the  purpose,”  we 
demur.  Those  who  are  not  rich  enough  to 
build  a gallery  must  not  deny  themselves  the 
advantage  of  contemplating  works  of  art. 

The  walls  should  be  quiet  and  subdued. 
The  ceilings  of  dining-rooms  may  be  more 
elaborately  decorated  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  room,  as  your  guests  will  at  table  have 
more  convenience  for  examining  them. 

The  study  should  be  what  its  name  implies, 
but  as  it  is  the  master’s  own  room,  we  may  | 
leave  him  to  do  what  he  likes  with  it,  and  only 
hope  he  will  not  make  it  a growlery. 

The  decoration  of  drawing-rooms  admits  of 
such  infinite  variety,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do 
more  than  give  some  general  rules  for  pro- 
ducing a harmonious  effect. 

The  general  tone  to  be  given  to  the  room 
depends  largely  on  the  fortune  of  the  occupier, 
the  quantity  of  light,  and  the  aspect.  It  may 
either  be  given  by  the  walls,  or  curtains  and 
furniture. 

Whenever  colour  is  used  in  masses,  it  must 
be  broken  either  in  shade  or  in  light.  You 
may  have  large  masses  of  pale  blue,  because 
the  white  in  the  blue  helps  to  give  repose  to 
the  eye  : so  you  may  have  large  masses  of 
purple  red,  as  shade  here  gives  the  same 
repose;  but  pure  blue  or  pure  red  must  be 
used  in  very  small  quantities. 

The  recognition  of  the  law  that  three  parts 
of  yellow  will  neutralise  five  parts  of  red  and 
eight  parts  of  blue,  will  be  of  essential  value  in 
bringing  the  whole  together.  The  walls  of 
drawing-rooms,  whether  hung  with  satin  or 
with  paper,  should  be  flat.  Elaborate  panel 
papers,  such  as  are  now  the  fashion,  should 
be  avoided  from  their  violation  of  this  rule. 

Painted  walls,  unless  painted  by  a Raphael, 
which  they  never  are,  rarely  can  be  so  arranged 
as  to  afford  permanent  pleasure.  We  think 
it  best  to  adopt  plain  elegant  diapers  formed 
in  panels  if  the  arrangement  of  the  room 
permits  it,  with  margins  of  plain  colour  in 
paint  separated  by  gold  mouldings.  The  ceil- 
ings and  cornices  may  be  elaborately  orna- 
mented, allowing  always  blue  and  white,  or 
pale  blue,  largely  to  predominate. 

Of  carpets,  the  modest  Kidderminster  rarely 
goes  wrong,  because  it  cannot : it  has  to  deal 
with  but  two  colours,  and  consequently  much 
mischief  is  beyond  its  reach.  The  Brussels 
carpet,  which  deals  with  five  colours,  is  more 
mischievous.  The  tapestry  carpets,  where  the 
colours  are  still  more  numerous,  is  vicious  in 
the  extreme;  whilst  the  recent  invention  of 
printed  carpets,  with  no  bounds  to  its  ambi- 
tion, has  become  positively  criminal. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  more  space  to 
the  subject  now,  interesting  and  important 
as  it  is,  and  ably  as  it  was  treated, 
further  than  to  say  that  what  we  want  is,  that 
every  man,  and  woman  too,  should  have  the 


eye  so  educated  that  they  may  see  correctly, 
and  the  mind  so  informed  that  they  may  dis- 
tinguish good  from  bad.  An  ignorant  public 
fill  the  manufacturer’s  stores  with  bad  designs, 
and  these  in  their  turn  serve  to  keep  the 
rising  generation  in  the  same  state  of  error 
and  confusion. 


ARCHITECTURE  CONSIDERED  AS 
EVIDENCE  OF  SOCIETY. 

How  frequently  do  we  hear  the  assertion 
made  that  the  architecture  of  the  present  age 
is  deficient  in  style,  is  wanting  in  character  ; 
that  it  possesses  no  general  or  peculiar  prin- 
ciple whereby  to  characterise  it  in  after  times. 
But  is  this  assertion  true  ? Does  it  arise  from 
thoughtful  conviction,  from  well-directed  con- 
templation, or  is  it  merely  the  remark  of  indi- 
viduals unpossessed  of  either  observation,  per- 
ception, or  reflection  ? 

The  subjoined  observations  may  perhaps 
tend  to  show  what  degree  of  credibility  may 
be  attached  to  the  assertion,  and  whether  its 
basis  is  firm  or  unsound;  for  how  often  do 
we  find  a subject  which  on  analysation  pre- 
sents only  a mass  of  rottenness  and  falsehood, 
covered  with  the  veil  of  apparent  truth ; how 
often  is  a deep-laid  scheme  of  villany  and 
depravity  sealed  with  the  external  impress 
' of  candour  only  the  more  easily  to  deceive  its 
J victim,  the  more  fatally  and  surely  to  hurl 
him  to  destruction ; in  short,  as  the  great 
bard  of  humanity  has  it — 

“There  is  no  art 

To  read  the  mind’s  construction  in  the  face.” 

Nor  should  we  be  prepared  to  admit  a seeming 
truth  upon  so  slight  an  authority  or  without  a 
due  and  careful  examination.  We,  therefore, 
propose,  in  order  to  put  the  question  in  its 
broadest  light,  and  the  more  fully  to  investi- 
gate it,  to  subdivide  the  history  of  architecture 
into  a series  of  types  or  ages,  giving,  as  far  as 
we  are  capable,  a slight  sketch  of  each  indivi- 
dual type  as  connected  with  the  social  and 
moral  attributes  and  condition  of  its  epoch, 
and  to  endeavour  to  trace  thereby  the  advance 
of  each  successive  period,  begging  indulgence 
at  the  same  time  for  the  unavoidable  generali- 
sation which  the  nature  of  the  subject  and 
want  of  space  alike  demand. 

In  the  primitive  ages  of  architecture,  when 
the  increasing  intelligence  of  man  had  im- 
planted in  him  the  desire  to  advance  his  con- 
dition, and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  com- 
forts; when  his  intellectual  development,  rude, 
but  true  to  the  nature  of  its  gift,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  of  its  Divine  Giver,  pro- 
gressive and  onwards  in  its  tendency,  urged 
him  to  seek  some  habitation  more  secure  and 
suitable  to  his  condition  than  the  imperfect 
shelter  which  the  gloomy  recesses  of  some 
rocky  cavern,  or  the  hollowed  bosom  of  an 
aged  tree  could  afford ; the  habitation  he  then 
constructed,  composed  probably  of  branches 
interlaced  and  besmeared  with  mud  and  clay 
to  guard  him  more  effectually  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  though  rude  to  a 
degree,  and  perhaps  little  more  comfortable 
than  his  primitive  abode,  was  still  in  advance  of 
that,  a marked  sign  of  extended  intellect,  and 
concomitant  increasing  desire,  a progessive 
forward  step,  since  it  rendered  him  indepen- 
dent to  a certain  extent  of  locality,  taught  him 
to  rely  more,  on  his  own  power  and  ingenuity, 
and  less  on  accidental  effects;  rendered  him  less 
the  creature  of  circumstances,  and  more  their 
creator  ; taught  him  to  make  use  of  the  noble 
though  undeveloped  faculties  with  which  he 
had  been  gifted,  and  to  make  nature  in  some 
repects  subservient  to  his  requirements.  In 
this  homely  branch-built,  mud-bedaubed  hut, 
constructed  alike  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world,  as  by  untutored  savages  of  wild  and 
uncivilised  regions  of  our  own  day,  from  the 
exercise  and  influence  of  similar  conditions  re- 
sulting in  similar  effects; — in  this  simple  abode, 
the  combined  effect  of  primitive  necessity  and 
ingenuity,  rearing  its  rude  form  in  some  lonely 
glen  or  on  some  dreary  wild  of  the  then  thinly- 
populated  earth,  according  as  its  locality  offered 
advantages  for  the  chase,  the  sole  means  of 
subsistence  of  a race  of  beings  yet  barely 
emerging  from  the  depths  of  barbarism  and 
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degradation  ; — in  this  rude  domicile  of  the 
savage  is  there  no  significance — is  there  no 
peculiar  attribute  to  mark  its  character,  no  type 
to  denote  that  of  its  occupants  ? Does  it  pass 
away  and  leave  no  sign  ? It  does  pass  away, 
but  in  the  absoluteness  of  its  oblivion  leaves 
most  firmly  marked  the  impress  of  its  nature. 
It  recalls  the  roving  savage  subsisting  on  what 
the  chance  of  the  chase  may  produce,  thinking 
only  of  the  day’s  requirements,  providing  not 
for  the  necessities  of  the  morrow.  It  recalls 
days  of  danger  and  uncertainty  and  peril — 
times  when  the  insecurity  of  property  led  men 
to  be  disregardful  of  its  accumulation;  a wild, 
lawless  state  of  society,  but  yet  an  advancing 
one,  such  as  at  present  exists  amongst  the 
savages  of  Polynesia ; — yes,  it  has  passed  away, 
but  it  has  left  a sign,  though  anomalous  it  be, 
oblivion  records  distinctly  this  primitive  age  of 
architecture.  Let  us  pass  on. 

The  attributes  of  the  second  age  differ 
but  little  from  those  we  have  just  described, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  society  had  not  much 
advanced  : still,  however,  there  was  an  on- 
ward 6tep,  although,  from  its  peculiar  con- 
dition, there  is  but  little  for  us  to  mark  its 
progress  The  possession  of  flocks  and  herds 
required  a greater  amount  of  locomotion  than 
the  previous  state  of  society  had  necessitated : 
this  wandering  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
food  for  their  living  property  (man  not  having 
yet  advanced  sufficiently  to  provide  for  his 
wants  and  that  of  his  flocks  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil),  led  naturally  to  the  adoption  of  a j 
species  of  architecture  fitted  to  their  predial 
mode  of  life,  a habitation  that  could  be  removed 
as  oftenas  necessityshoulddictate;consequently  , 
we  see  this  purpose  answered  by  the  adoption  J 
of  tents,  which,  being  removable  at  pleasure, 
ensured  to  the  wanderers  a covering  wherever  J 
they  should  choose  to  fix  their  temporary  resi- 
dence. The  Arabs  of  to-day,  as  those  of  the  time 
of  Ishmael,  show  perhaps  this  state  of  society 
more  forcibly  than  any  other,  though  possibly 
these,  hemmed  in  by  the  halo  of  centuries  of 
civilisation,  have  felt  in  some  degree  its  benign 
influence.  But  even  in  this  wandering  state 
of  existence  have  we  no  prevailing  style  to 
mark  the  architecture  of  the  age  ? Is  there 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  last?— to 
point  out  to  the  wayfater  on  the  dim  track  of 
the  past  the  then  existing  condition  of  society  ? 
Does  not  the  moveable  habitation  denote 
plainly  its  use  ? Does  it  not  clearly  define 
the  character  of  the  wanderer  whom  it  served 
to  cover  ? Does  not  the  tent  he  owned  for  his 
sole  home  proclaim  at  once  his  nomadic  exist- 
ence ? Is  it  not  typical  of  his  roving,  yet  pas- 
toral habits?  Yes,  it  cannot  be  denied,  the 
tent  of  the  wandering  herdsman  of  that  day 
characterises  distinctly  this  second  age  of 
architecture  : though  in  substance  the  nomad’s 
home  exists  no  more,  we  still  can  see  its  sign 
as  we  trace  in  the  dark  mirror  of  the  past  the 
wild  traits  of  the  tentman’s  nature. 

New  visions  greet  our  eyes  : the  age  of 
nomad  architecture  is  past  : the  tent  of  the 
wanderer  is  changed  : once  more  the  home  of 
mankind  is  fixed.  But  how  vast  is  now  the 
change.  Faintly  and  slowly  rise  before  us  the 
dim  outlines  of  congregated  habitations  : the 
abode  of  man  in  a new  sphere  of  existence,  an 
existence  still  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his 
creation — progressive,  developing.  The  first 
faint  rays  of  civilisation  have  now  fairly  dawned 
above  the  social  horizon.  Property  accumu- 
lated shows  in  its  effects  its  powers  and  pur- 
poses. The  aggregate  abode  of  man  was 
now  a city, — yes,  a city.  And  what  a host 
of  reflections  crowd  over  the  thoughtful 
mind  at  the  announcement.  No  more  the 
poor  dependent  on  chance,  no  more  claiming 
his  attachment  to  a locality  according  to  the 
supply  of  food,  and  eking  out  a subsistence 
barely  more  than  precarious.  No ! Man’s 
godlike  intellect  had  now  begun  to  declare  its 
right  to  render  the  forces  of  nature  subservient 
to  him,  and  to  summon  her  to  his  aid  as  occa- 
sion should  require.  Commerce  had  now  be- 
gun to  exert  her  civilizing  influence  on  him, 
to  extend  his  faculties,  to  open  new  paths  for 
the  development  of  his  resources,  to  increase 
the  sphere  of  his  requirements,  and  conse- 
quently to  elevate  his  enjoyments.  Man  had 


now  become  gregarious,  and  commixture  with 
his  fellow  man  had  been  beneficial  to  his  na- 
ture, and  enlarged  the  circle  of  his  utilities  and 
powers.  He  had  become  conscious  of  a nobler 
existence,  and  his  works  bore  the  impress  of 
that  consciousness.  But  when  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  now  urban  abode  of  man,  we 
must  not  admit  the  present  as  the  foreground 
of  our  mental  tableau.  No  proud  towers,  no 
vaulted  domes,  no  high-lifted  columns,  no 
splendid  palaces  of  pomp  and  wealth  and 
power  marked  the  city  of  that  day;  but  lowly 
and  humble  as  it  was,  undeniably  it  was  a vast 
advance  in  the  moral  history  of  man ; an  era  of 
incalculable  importance  to  his  future  condition 
and  welfare  : lowly  and  humble  though  it  were, 
it  had  marked  the  commencement  of  an  epoch 
of  rapid  development,  an  episode  of  mighty 
importance  to  the  future,  and  of  which  the 
posterity  of  all  time  was  to  reap  the  benefit — 
the  Hegira  of  civilisation,  from  whence  the 
chronology  of  humanity  could  dale  : but  lowly 
and  humble  it  was  not  long  to  remain.  No. 

We  have  said  the  era  of  development  had 
begun,  and  that  man’s  faculties  had  spread 
their  wings  for  their  universal  flight : his 
destiny  lay  before  him  : it  remained  for  him  to 
wing  his  course  towards  its  fulfilment,  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  creation  in  con- 
tributing his  quota  to  the  happiness  of  his  j 
species.  Nor  doe6  he  belie  his  nature : gradually  ! 
we  see  arise  on  every  side  significant  tokens  | 
of  advancing  prosperity  : stately  edifices  begin 
to  rear  their  heads  proudly  above  the  crowd  of  i 
meaner  dwellings  : grand,  stern,  and  gloomy,  J 
their  crude  unhewn  masses  bore  the  aspect  of! 
that  day’s  humanty,  hitherto  a block  that  had 
received  but  the  few  first  rough  touches  of  the 
sculptor’s  chisel:  we  read  in  their  rude  and  . 
simple  beauty  and  massive  majesty,  their  sig- 
nificance, chronicled  as  it  is  in  records  of  im- 
perishable granite.  As  examples  of  this  j 
period  of  architecture,  or,  a3  we  have  called  it, 
the  urban  age,  we  may  cite  the  gigantic 1 
monuments  of  Egypt,  her  pyramids  and 
propy  lions,  her  temples  and  her  tombs.  And 
though  the  name  and  lineage  of  the  kingly  ' 
founders  of  those  mighty  structures, — j 

“ Egypt’s  boast. 

Those  lofty  pyramids  which  high  in  air 
Rear  their  aspiring  heads 
To  distant  times  and  Memphian  pride 
A lasting  monument,” 

may  have  passed  away,  though  ages  since  ' 
decay  has  done  its  work  on  all  that  remained 
of  their  mortality,  yet  on  each  stone  of  these  | 
edifices  is  graven  in  deep  cut  characters,  on  j 
the  one  side  kingly  arrogance  and  pride  and  ! 
power,  on  the  reverse,  abject  submission, r 
despotism,  and  degradation.  Again,  we  might 
cite'as  further  examples  the  recent  discoveries 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Yucatan,  where 
similar  monuments  have  been  found  to  exist, 
and  bearing  the  impress  of  a condition  of 
society  resembling  in  its  broader  features  that 
which  we  have  just  described,  although  doubt- 
less of  considerably  later  date.  In  the  deep 
recesses  of  the  gloomy  forests,  far  from  the 
traces  of  human  habitation,  rarely  trodden  by 
human  foot,  where  all  around  is  deathlike 
silence,  save  when  the  deepening  shades  of 
night  draw  the  conger  and  jackal  from  their 
lair,  to  waken  the  dismal  echoes  with  unearthly 
howls,  and  the  murmurings  of  myriads  of 
insects  and  reptiles  fill  the  still,  heavy  air, 
entombed  in  these  primeval  solitudes,  the 
traveller,  as  he  pursues  his  lonely  way,  is 
startled  as  these  records  of  the  past  burst  sud- 
denly on  his  view  in  these  trackless  woods, 
and  awaken  in  his  mind  memories  of  a mighty 
nation  now  passed  away. 

And  thus  it  is  the  samp,  whether  we  regard 
the  mighty  monuments  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  or  the  ruined  temples  of  Palenque 
and  Uxmal ; the  same  whether  on  the  parched 
plains  of  Egypt,  or  embowered  in  the  sombre 
gloom  of  the  forests  of  Central  America, 
reason  leads  us  to  similar  conclusions  : though 
the  nations  who  reared  them  are  long  passed 
away,  they  have  left  behind  them,  petrified,  as 
it  were,  the  workings  of  their  minds— enduring 
records  of  creed,  character,  and  condition — 
stone  facts  and  silent  histories.  Reader,  has 
this  third  age  of  architecture  left  no  character 
behind  it,  no  lamp  of  light  to  guide  us  in  the 


dim  obscurity  of  the  past  ? We  pause,  and 
pass  to  classic  Greece. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  specific  characters 
and  distinctive  attributes  of  the  three  preceding 
ages  of  the  art,  and  have  seen  that  each  suc- 
cessive stage  was  in  advance  of  the  last : we 
have  marked  the  intellect  of  man  pursuing  the 
“even  tenor  of  its  way;”  majestic  alike  in 
sunshine  and  in  storm,  still  pressing  onwards 
to  the  goal  of  its  mighty  career.  We  are 
arrived  at  the  fourth  age  of  architecture,  and 
pause  on  the  song-immortalised  soil  of  Greece 
to  mark  a mightier  civilisation  than  had  hitherto 
existed. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  minuter  details 
of  this  grand  distinctive  period  of  the  art,  but 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  a few  observa- 
tions on  its  more  general  features,  taking  cog- 
nisance at  the  same  time  of  its  particular 
development,  whilst  we  endeavour  to  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  character  as  connected 
with  the  social  condition  of  its  era,  and  to 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  object  we  have  in  view 
of  demonstrating,  as  far  as  we  are  capable,  the 
simultaneous  advance  of  architecture  with  the 
extension  of  the  intellect  of  mankind.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  n' t blind  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  times  of  architectural  and  social  re- 
trogression have  occurred  ; but  we  again  re- 
peat that  it  is  here  our  aim  to  deal  with  the 
generalities  of  both  rather  than  with  the  indi- 
vidualities of  either. 

From  all  that  can  be  gleaned  on  the  subject 
we  will  regard  it  as  a fact,  that  the  principles 
of  Greek  architecture  were  borrowed  from 
Egypt,  and  the  closer  our  investigations  we 
shall  probably  be  the  more  confirmed  in  our 
views  that  this  surmise  is  correct,  and  that 
from  the  "cradle  of  civilisation”  were  gathered 
the  ideas  which  ultimately  led  to  the  lealiza- 
tion  of  the  sublimest  architectural  concep- 
tions which  have  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  remains  of  which,  as  long  as 
they  endure,  must  ever  call  into  action  the 
noblest  feelings  of  our  admiration  whilst  there 
exists  within  us  a spark  of  appreciation  and 
regard  for  that  which  is  sublime  and  pure  and 
beautiful.  As  in  the  land  of  its  origin  the 
architecture  of  Greece  probably  owes  its  mas- 
sive grandeur  to  that  necessity  for  security 
which  exists  in  all  the  earlier  periods  of 
society  : this  distinctive  feature  of  massiveness 
remained  throughout  every  stage  of  its 
development,  until  its  decline,  when  a foreign 
stock  was  grafted  upon  it,  from  which  time  it 
gradually  assumed  a more  florid  character, 
and  Greece  no  longer  boasted  of  a school  that 
could  be  called  essentially  her  own.  And  now 
let  us  dwell  for  a moment  on  those  attributes 
of  beauty  for  which  she  has  gained  so  lasting 
a renown,  let  us  mark  the  massiveness  and 
purity  of  her  structures,  their  grandeur  and 
sublimity,  and  then  let  us  ask  ourselves  if 
these  convey  no  ideas  of  her  social  condition 
at  that  day,  if  they  record  no  history  of  the 
past,  if  they  call  up  no  memories  and  asso- 
ciations, and  lead  us  from  that  which  was  to 
that  which  is,  aye,  and  even  open  the  vista  of 
futurity  to  our  imagination. 

Turn  to  the  Parthenon  — 

" The  pile 

Whose  beauty  well  may  claim 

Homage  from  taste  arid  challenge  endless  fame.” 

I Gaze  on  its  noble,  stern  serenity, — its  severe 
and  sublime  proportions.  Does  no  feeling 
arise  in  the  mind  of  him  who  conceived  and 
designed  so  grand  an  object  P Was  his  soul  a 
stranger  to  the  nobler  aspirations  of  our  nature, 
and  did  it  not  swell  with  generous  pride  at  its 
own  grand  conceptions  and  lofty  inspirations  ? 
And  there  it  stands,  seemingly  an  eternal 
tribute  of  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  endowed 
its  designer  with  a mind  capable  of  such 
wonderful  conceptions. 

But  not  the  Parthenon  alone  is  it  that  stamps 
this  fourth  age  of  architecture  with  the  impress 
of  a majesty  no  succeeding  age  has  possessed : 
many  other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  all 
bearing  the  same  mark  of  exquisite  chasteness. 
Purity,  and  grandeur,— all  tending  alike  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  a mighty  development  of  the 
mind  and  of  a vast  social  amelioration.  Man’s 
first  necessities  provided  for,  a breathing  time 
had  been  allowed,  and  in  the  interval  the 
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“ ministry  of  ihe  beautiful  ” had  touched  upon 
the  finer  chords  of  his  nature,  and  by  its 
influence  had  brought  forth  the  brighter  and 
nobler  faculties  of  his  sou!  and  given  higher 
aims  to  his  existence.  His  physical  wants 
supplied,  the  unfettered  genius  of  his  soul 
declared  herself  in  all  her  majesty,  and  stamped 
upon  his  works  that  originality  of  thought  and 
conception  of  which  every  branch  of  art  and  [ 
literature  in  the  early  stages  of  its  advance, 
bears  so  striking  an  impress,  “ portraying,”) 
as  the  eloquent  Allison  says  in  his  able  essay 
on  three  master-minds  of  the  earlier  ages  of  j 
the  arts,  “ what  they  severally  felt,  undisturbed 
by  fear,  unswayed  by  example,  unsolicitous 
for  fame,  they  were  unconscious  of  excellence, 
and  each  pursued  fearlessly  the  path  of  his 
great  career.” 

The  majesty  of  architecture  had  now  reached 
its  climax  : simplicity  and  refinement,  purity 
and  grandeur,  qualities  possessed  by  the  highest 
degrees  of  excellence  alone,  were  the  distinc- 
tive attributes  of  the  fourth  age,  and  may  well 
confer  upon  it  the  title  of  the  age  of  archi- 
tectural refinement.  For  a while  let  us  carry 
our  imagination  to  the  shores  of  the  Piraeus, 
and  silently  reflect  on  all  the  glorious  histories 
and  events  recalled  by  the  noble  monuments 
of  antiquity  around  us,  where  each  sculptured 
stone  is  pregnant  with  some  mighty  record  of 
the  past,  where  every  mouldering  pile  bears 
silent  testimony  to  the  great  and  honoured 
dead  whose  names  are  hallowed  by  the  vene- 
ration of  centuries,  and  where  the  very  soil 
beneath  our  feet  is 

“ Haunted,  holy  ground.” 

Unenviable  and  dull,  indeed,  must  be  the 
feelings  of  him  in  whose  mind  is  not  awakened 
■the  spirit  of  the  past  by  the  old  memories  ami 
associations  these  classic  shores  recal.  The 
exquisite  marbles  of  the  sculptor  Phidias  ; the 
stern,  manly  eloquence  of  Demosthenes ; the 
noble  intrepidity  of  Themistocles ; sage,  states- 
man, sculptor,  warrior,  poet,  philosopher,  and 
all,  mingle  in  one  mighty  unity  to  give  undying 
interest  to  the  land.  Again,  we  ask,  does  not 
this  fourth  age  of  architecture  typify  distinctly 
the  social  character  of  its  epoch,  and  are  not 
the  records  of  that  period  in  unison  with  it> 
architectural  features  ? We  feel  we  cannot  but 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  believe  we 
have  not  erred  in  denominating  it  the  period 
of  architectural  refinement;  and  is  the  era  un- 
marked by  any  corresponding  extension  of  the 
mind  of  man,  by  any  advance  in  his  social  and 
moral  position,  or  do  his  noble  works  in  this 
age  bear  no  testimony  to  his  general  progress, 
to  the  ennoblement  of  his  nature,  to  the 
onward  course  which  was  ordained  for  him  at 
his  creation  ? Let  the  reader  decide  : we  fear 
not  for  the  result. 

And  now  how  great  the  change,  how  mourn- 
ful, silent,  desolate, 

"Her  cities  waste,  her  mountains  stern  and  lone!” 
Arts  and  empire  alike  passed  from  her  soil,  her 
sons  the  by-word  and  reproach  of  nations. 
The  age  of  classic,  refined,  Greek  architecture 
has  departed  ; but  her  sacred  mantle,  fallen  on 
other  lands,  still  retains  some  portions  of  its 
virtues.  Great  truths  are  ever  the  same,  and 
whether  they  be  the  manifestations  of  religion, 
of  art,  or  of  science,  they  remain  ever  one  and 
unchangeable  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions  : they  are  the  bright  lights  which 
God  has  implanted  in  our  nature  to  guide  us 
on  to  happiness  and  lead  us  to  all  the  per- 
fection of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  They 
are,  says  Cowper, — 

“The  lights  we  walk  by,  kindled  from  above.” 

The  love  of  that  which  is  pure,  and  holy, 
and  beautiful,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
great  and  noble  truth,  the  silent  soul-felt 
tribute  of  our  spirit  to  Him  who  is  the  creator 
of  all  that  is  good  and  lovely,  awakening  the 
better  and  higher  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
teaching  us  to  regard  the  welfare  of  every 
sentient  being  as  essential  to  our  own.  The 
spirit  of  truth  which  breathed  itself  over  the 
divine  creations  of  the  purest  Greek  art,  was 
of  a nature  calculated  to  kindle  the  loftiest 
emotions,  and  to  instil  itself  into  every  gene- 
rous mind.  It  is  this  spirit  of  truth  which 
has  proved  its  surest  safeguard  and  buckler 
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against  the  ravages  to  which  all  that  is  mean 
and  insignificant  has  successively  fallen  a prey; 
it  is  this  spirit  of  truth  which  has  ever  held  a 
silent  sway  over  our  nature,  and  which  ruth- 
less time  itself  has  acknowledged  and  spared. 

But  the  destiny  of  Greek  grandeur  now 
approached  its  accomplishment : she  had  enun- 
ciated mighty  truths  : it  remained  for  them 
to  take  root  and  spread  on  other  soils  ; to  widen 
and  extend  their  civilizing  and  ennobling 
influences.  Torn  by  internal  dissension  and 
civil  strife,  Greece  at  length  fell  a prey  to  the 
all-conquering  powers  of  Rome ; but,  con  - 
quered, subdued,  and  prostrate,  her  proud 
victors  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge  and  to 
imitate  her  great  and  glorious  truths.* 

W.  M.  B. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Horspath  ( Oxfordshire ). — The  church  of) 
this  place  was  reopened  on  24th  ult.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  greater  portion  of 
this  church  has  been  restored,  and  a new 
north  transept  added.  It  is  in  the  Early 
English  style.  Mr.  Edward  G.  Bruton,  of 
Oxford,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Cowley  the 
builder. 

Faringdon. — On  Saturday  week,  during  a 
heavy  thunderstorm,  the  lightning  struck  the 
steeple  of  the  church  at  Shellingford,  near 
Faringdon,  and  completely  split  it  in  two. 
Fart  of  the  steeple,  falling  on  the  roof,  forced 
its  way  through  into  the  body  of  the  church, 
and  thereby  did  great  damage  to  the  edifice. 
There  was  no  lightning  conductor,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  in  such  circumstances,  and  now 
it  will  cost  the  expense  of  many  lightning  con- 
ductors to  replace  what  the  outlay  of  one  such 
simple  apparatus  would  have  in  all  probability 
saved.  It  is  said  that  a single  fire  sometimes 
causes  a run  upon  the  insurance  offices  : we 
hope  that  this  “ accident”  will  help  to  create 
a run  forthwith  upon  lightning  conductors. 
In  the  present  instance  the  want  even  of  a little 
paint  to  cover  the  metal-work  of  the  vane  is 
believed  to  have  promoted  the  mischief. 

Margate. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health,  a letter  from  Mr.  Caveler, 
the  surveyor  of  the  pier  company,  was  read  by 
the  clerk,  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  and  esti- 
mates were  sent  to  the  Board,  but  that  the  cost 
of  construction  considerably  exceeded  the 
original  estimate,  and  altogether  would  amount 
to  about  15,000/.  The  directors,  it  was  said, 
must  open  the  erection  of  the  intended  jetty 
to  public  competition,  and  the  clerk  proposed 
the  formation  of  a committee  of  the  Board  to 
consider  the  plans  and  estimates,  and  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  them.  The  formation  of 
such  a committee  was  agreed  to. 

Bridgwater. — Since  the  presentation  of  the 
painted  window  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  by  the 
mayor,  Mr.T.  Ford,  other  gentlemen  and  ladies 
have  promised  also  to  place  memorial  windows 
in  this  church.  A portion  of  the  window  in 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  given  by  the 
pence  of  the  poor  who  frequent  the  church. 
It  is  executed  by  Warrington,  and  the  sub- 
ject chosen  is  appropriately  an  illustration  of 
the  parable  of  the  widow’s  mite.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  procure  a stained  glass  window 
for  the  chancel  of  Trinity  Church,  subscriptions 
for  which  have  been  raising  for  some  time  past, 
and  a portion  of  the  window  has  been  put  in 
with  what  money  has  been  raised.  From  what 
we  have  ourselves  heard  of  the  portion  done, 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  quote  the  local 
papers,  which  complain  of  “ the  injudicious 
and  hasty  manner  in  which  the  part  of  the 
work  done  is  executed,  especially  that  part 
of  it  intended,  we  imagine,  to  represent  the 
descent  of  a dove,  but  which  partakes  far  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  flight  of  a barn- 
door fowl.  We  hope  this  will  be  again  taken 
out,  and  the  design  altered,  the  original  of 
which  we  believe  was  bad,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  copied  from  by  the  manufacturer.” 

Hay. — The  High-street  and  Castle- street  of 
this  town,  it  appears,  have  assumed  quite  a 
new  aspect  of  late,  by  help  of  the  architect 
and  the  plate-glass  manufacturer.  Further 
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improvements  in  these  and  other  streets  are 
spoken  of. 

Dudley. — A row  of  houses  built  on  the 
Pensnett  Chase,  at  Dudley,  over  the  pit  work- 
ings of  the  British  Iron  Company,  have  sud- 
denly given  way,  in  consequence  of  the 
ground,  as  it  is  technically  called,  “ crowning 
in ;”  and  the  general  opinion  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  that  other  misfortunes  of  a similar 
nature  will  occur. 

Manchester. — The  lightning,  in  a recent 
thunderstorm,  has  done  serious  injury  to  one 
of  the  Old  Ouay  Company’s  warehouses,  ad- 
joining the  Irwell,  in  Water-street.  From  an 
adjoining  building  rises  the  engine  chimney,  a 
square  pyramidal  erection  of  brick,  of  con- 
siderable height.  The  lightning  struck  this 
chimney,  cutting  off  diagonally  from  northi 
south  about  10  or  12  yards  of  the  upper  par 
of  it,  of  which  portions  fell  through  the  roo 
of  the  Victoria  warehouse,  breaking  one  prin- 
cipal beam,  and  through  the  flooring  of  the 
uppermost  floor.  Other  portions  fell  upon 
the  roof  of  the  engine  and  boiler  house, 
breaking  its  beams  and  rafters.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a considerable  projectile  force 
from  north  to  south  ; and  the  chimney  thus 
struck  is  within  a band  or  belt  along  the 
southern  part  of  Manchester,  along  which,  it 
is  a curious  fact,  noticed  by  the  local  Guardian . 
that  most  of  the  serious  injuries  to  life  and 
buildings  in  this  town  have  been  caused  by 
lightning  during  the  last  twenty  years.  This 
belt  includes  the  Northumberland  Arms  Inn. 
on  the  Stretford-road,  and  the  school  and  other 
places  struck  last  summer,  near  the  Chester- 
road,  Hulme,  as  well  as  the  cottages  in  Silver- 
street,  in  former  years,  and  the  warehouse  of 
the  Bridgewater  Trust,  near  the  viaduct,  last 
year.  Such  a fact  is  well  worthy  of  close  in- 
vestigation, as  a discovery  of  the  reasons  or 
causes  predisposing  a locality  to  electric  shocks 
might  be  of  great  importance  in  reference  to 
the  selection  of  sites  for  elevated  structures 
such  as  spires  and  chimneys. 

Carlisle. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
bridge  across  the  Caldew,  connecting  the 
Borough  Mill  Field  with  Denton  Holme,  was 
to  be  laid  on  Saturday  last  by  the  mayor. 
This  bridge  is  to  be  built  by  subscription,  at  a 
cost  of  about  3,400/.  It  will  be  composed  of 
three  elliptical  arches,  36  feet  span  each,  and 
32  feet  between  the  parapets.  The  arches  are 
expected  to  be  turned  in  course  of  the  year 
and  the  road  to  be  opened  early  in  1S53. 
Denton  Holme,  according  to  the  local  Journal, 
will  by  that  time  be  studded  with  houses,  as 
several  streets  have  been  projected,  and  some 
are  already  laid  out.  The  vale  of  the  Caldew, 
by  these  and  other  improvements,  will  be 
opened  out  for  villa  sites.  Hitherto  the  value 
of  Denton  Holme  has  been  about  150/.  an 
acre,  and  it  is  said  that  already,  for  a site  at 
the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  an  offer  has  been 
made  of  9s.  a yard,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,1 60/.  au 
acre.  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  these  im- 
provements is  the  mayor,  Mr.  Nelson,  who  set 
out  in  life  as  a journeyman  mason. 

Glasgow.  — Building,  we  observe,  says 
the  Glasgow  Herald , is  going  on  briskly 
all  over  the  city  and  suburbs,  both  to  pro- 
vide dwelling-house  accommodation,  and  an 
extension  of  the  business  establishments  of 
the  city.  A stately  three-story  house,  on  the 
south  side  of  Argyll-street,  near  the  head  of 
Jamaica-street,  is  in  course  of  removal,  and 
on  its  site  will  be  erected,  we  learn,  a fine 
structure  for  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  our 
wholesale  houses,  in  what  is  termed  the 
country  trade.  It  has  also  been  arranged  to 
build  up  the  whole  of  the  vacant  ground  in 
Howard-street.  Plate  glass  in  a unique  form 
will  be  employed  in  these  Howard-street  shops 
and  warehouses,  to  an  extent  never  before 
adopted  in  Glasgow.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  resident  masons  are  fully  em- 
ployed, and  we  are  informed  that  additional 
hands  would  readily  obtain  work. 


A Roman  Railway. — It  is  said  that  the 
surveys  for  the  construction  of  a railway  be- 
tween CivitaVecchia  and  Rome  are  completed ; 
that  a company  has  been  formed  ; and  that  it 
has  already  lodged  the  caution-money. 
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THE  DERBY  TEMPERANCE  HALL. 

The  ceremonial  stone  of  this  building 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  inst.  by  Lawrence 
Heywortb,  esq.  M.P.  for  Derby,  and  above 
we  give  a view  of  it.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Stevens,  and  will  be  erected  by  Messrs. 
Bradbury  and  Humphreys,  contractors.  The 
work  is  being  superintended  gratuitously  by 
Mr.  Wale. 

The  external  dimensions  will  be  85  feet  by 
i 49  feet.  The  height  to  top  of  the  pediment  is 
60  feet.  It  will  consist  of  two  stories,  the 
. sub-story  comprising  a lecture-room,  60  feet 
by  22  feet;  a club-room,  39  feet  by  22  feet; 
reading-room,  20  feet  by  22  feet;  ante-room, 

: 20  feet  by  10  feet;  kitchen,  &c. ; four  turret 
i staircases,  by  which  ingress  and  egress  will  be 
i facilitated  from  the  sub-story  to  the  galleries 
and  large  hall,  which  will  extend  over  the 
|i  whole  of  the  sub-story,  and  which,  together 
i with  galleries  supported  by  cantilevers,  will 
; seat  1,000  persons,  and  will  upon  particular 
p occasions  accommodate  1,500.  The  roof  will 
i;  be  open-timbered.  The  whole  cost  of  the  edi- 
r fice,  including  site,  fittings,  &c.  will  be  upwards 
: of  2,4002. 


Portsmouth  Savings’  Bank  Compe- 
i tition. — Sixteen  designs  were  submitted  to 
:i  the  trustees  and  directors  for  the  Portsmouth 
n and  Portsea  Bank  for  Savings,  and  they 
p selected  one  bearing  the  motto  “Sober  colour,” 
' found  to  be  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Livesay,  of  Ports- 
i mouth.  The  design  by  Mr.  Philip  Lee,  jun. 
I*  was  spoken  well  of.  A competitor  complains 
;1  the  plans  were  returned  three  days  after  they 
it  were  sent,  so  that  only  one  meeting  of  the 
d directors  could  have  taken  place  to  decide  on 
tl  the  respective  merits  of  sixteen  designs. 


BUILDING  MEMORANDA  IN  IRELAND. 

A new  “iron”  factory  has  recently  been 
erected  in  the  county  Leitrim.  Upwards  of 
600  persons  are  at  present  receiving  constant 
employment  therefrom.  A steamer  laden  with 
machinery  for  the  works  in  progresa  has  lately 
arrived.  Two  large  smelting  furnaces  and  an 
engine  house  for  a hot  blast  are  in  course  of 
erection,  and  it  is  expected  that  from  5,000  to 
6,000  tons  of  iron  will  be  annually  turned  out 
from  each  furnace. 

The  Limerick  floating  docks  in  progress 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry  D.  Gibbons, 
engineer  to  the  harbour  commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  are  expected  to  be 
opened  on  the  1st  Nov.  The  entrance  is  70  feet 
in  width,  and  will  admit  of  the  largest  Atlantic 
steamers  passing  through  it.  The  dock  gates, 
which  are  to  be  hung  in  August,  are  being 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Mallet,  of  Dublin,  and 
weigh  from  70  to  80  tons. 

In  this  city  a new  flax  mill  and  con- 
cerns are  in  course  of  erection  at  the  North 
Strand,  and  an  expenditure  of  80,0002.  will  be 
incurred : when  completed  the  factory  will 
afford  employment  to  6,000  persons. 

New  Schools  are  to  be  erected  at  Derry  by 
the  Christian  Brothers.  The  site  selected  is 
on  the  grounds  of  the  new  cathedral.  A sum 
of  3002.  has  been  already  collected. 

The  “Church  of  the  Poor,”  near  Crook- 
haven,  is  to  be  built  by  subscription,  an 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Ainsworth, 
having  contributed  125 2. 

At  Downhill,  on  the  Derry  and  Coleraine 
Railway,  a large  number  of  men  are  engaged 
in  forming  the  tunnel  and  laying  the  per- 
manent rails.  On  the  completion  of  this  por- 
tion, the  line  to  Coleraine  will  be  proceeded 
with  immediately.  By  this  line  a communica- 


tion will  be  opened  with  a very  thriving  town, 
and  it  will  form  the  last  link  of  an  almost 
continuous  railway  from  the  extreme  northern 
and  southern  points  of  Ireland  per  the  eastern 
coast. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
erected  by  the  Augustinian  Friars  in  the  town  of 
Galway.  The  drawings  are  in  course  of  pre- 
paration by  Mr.  John  J.  Lyons,  architect,  lhe 
building  is  designed  to  accommodate  2,000 
persons,  and  will  consist  of  a nave  120  feet  in 
length,  with  side  aisles,  chancel,  sacristy, 
baptistery,  &c.  Style,  Gothic  ; roof  of  open 
framed  work;  tower  at  north-west  gable;  ex- 
terior of  rubble  masonry,  with  chiseled  lime- 
stone dressings.  The  amount  of  expenditure 
will  probably  be  between  3,0002.  and  4,0002. 

Extensive  alterations  and  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  workhouse  of  the  Babrothery 
Union,  according  to  the  drawings  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners’  architect. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  county  Armagh  have 
advertised  for  tenders  for  the  building  of  a 
new  wing  to  Armagh  gaol,  according  to  plans 
by  Mr.  Boyd,  architect. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new'  Presbyterian 
(Unitarian)  church  has  been  recently  laid  at 
Hill-street  in  Newry.  It  is  designed  to  accom- 
modate about  500  persons,  and  the  expenditure 
will  probably  be  1,7002. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  con- 
struction of  a line  of  submarine  telegraph  be- 
tween Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee. 


Suburban  Artisan  Schools.— The  pre- 
sident and  committee  of  this  institution  intend 
I to  hold  a soiree  in  connection  with  it  on  the 
j 6th  inst.  at  University  College,  London,  lo 
those  who  have  not  seen  it,  the  Flaxman 
I Gallery  there  will  be  an  additional  attraction. 
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A PLAN  CONSIDERED  AND  ALTERED. 


Sf  According  to  promise,  I now  send  some 
remarks  on  the  plan  of  the  new  mansion  in 
Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  and  accompany 
them  with  a drawing  that  shows  a portion  of  it 
somewhat  differently  shaped  out,  and,  as  I 
conceive,  materially  improved,  although  that  is 
what  I must  leave  others  to  decide.  The  inser- 
tion of  them  may  induce  increased  attention  to 
the  highly  important  matter  of  plan, — which 
is  all  the  more  deserving  of  study,  because  the 
opportunities  of  applying  it  are  comparatively 
of  every-day  occurrence— not  merely  in  build- 
ing, but  in  adding  to  or  altering  what  is 
already  built.* 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  then;  what  strikes 
me  as  being,  if  not  a positive  inconvenience,  a 
want  of  convenience,  in  limine, — is  an  obvious 
want  of  shelter  at  the  entrance.  There  is  an 
ascent  up  to  it  of  no  fewer  than  twelve  steps 
(some  of  which  might  as  well  have  been  got 
out  within  the  hall),  and  no  kind  of  porch 
either  externally  or  internally  ; wherefore,  I 
apprehend,  it  will  now  be  found  necessary  on 
every  occasion  of  an  evening  party  - at  least  in 
bad  weather,  to  have  recourse  to  the  fussy 
expedient  of  erecting  an  ugly  temporary  awn- 
ing, in  order  to  obtain  the  shelter  which,  if  it 
be  actually  required,  might  be  far  more  com- i 
modiously  provided,  once  for  all,  by  means  of! 
a carriage-porch,  for  which  desirable  append-' 
age  (unobtainable  in  a street  or  other  unin-1 
terrupted  row  of  houses)  the  site  of  the' 
mansion  in  question  affords  sufficient  space.  1 
Passing  over  what  I should  term  the  objec- 
tionableness of  putting  two  such  rooms  as  a 
library  and  dining-room,  for  both  of  which  a 
certain  degree  of  privacy  is  desirable,  into 
immediate  connection  with  the  entrance-hall,  I 
Pfo-ed  to  consider  the  dining-room  itself; 
and  there  we  surely  detect  inconsistencies  and 
want  of  contrivance.  In  the  first  place,  the 
multiplicity  of  windows  is  extravagant:  one 
side  of  the  room  is  entirely  occupied  by  them  ; 
and,  as  if  that  ivere  not  sufficient,  there  are 
two  others  at  the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  with 
the  fire-place  between  them  ! So  much  of  win- 

fnv  ™nUld  be  qulte  d,5Pr°l>°r‘i°nate  in  almost 
any  room,  more  especially  than  in  one  appro- 
priated exclusively  as  a dining-room,  it  beino 
the  very  one  which  least  of  all  requires  a max“ 

tho3|eeD^a^e^°n  hail'hae  noticed,  wlio  may  adopted 

the  best  arrangements  to  meet  special  requirement  VVe 
prefer  indeed,  that  ihe  observations  should  be  considered 
as  app  v.ng  to  an  abstract  plan  sneh  as  we  gave  rather  than 
to  the  house  of  any  particular  individual.— Ed.  aD 


mum  or  window  light,  and  that,  for  the  plai 
common- sense  reason  that,  with  the  exeeptio: 
of  about  two  months  out  of  twelve,  it  is  th 
custom  now,  as  it  was  with  the  Romans,*  t 
dine  in  the  evening.  Nevertheless,  in  the  plai 
here  spoken  of,  there  are  more  windows  in  th 
dining-room  than  in  any  of  the  other  apart 
raerns.  An  immoderate  proportion  of  apertur 
or  window  surface;  and  although  such  doe 
not  seem  to  he  the  general  opinion  there,  immo 
deration,  faulty  n imie/y  in  that  respect  as  well  a 
in  other  matters,  is  apt  to  produce  a certain  ai 
of  chilly  discomfort  and  unpleasant  exposed 
ness.  However,  not  to  dwell  too  long  upoi 
this  single  point,  I will  proceed  to  notice  wha 
I cannot  help  calling  a special  defect  in  th 
present  case. 

In  laying  out  a mansion  of  this  descriptioi 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  at  least  the  sami 
degree  of  commodiousness  and.  completeness 
which  is  to  be  met  with  in  some  preceding 
instances.  In  the  present  one,  there  are  noni 
of  those  appendages  which  go  towards  consti 
tuting  a complete  dining-room,  viz.  a separati 
entrance  for  servants,  a serving-room  with  ; 
lift  in  it,  a retiring  closet,  and  a staircase  im 
mediately  from  the  kitchen  offices.  Beside: 
the  want  of  accommodation  of  that  kind,  ant 
some  of  it  was  thought  of  and  actually  pro 
vided  full  a century  ago,  we  here  miss  that  dis 
tinctive  and  eminently  characteristic  feature— 
that  architectural  sine  qua  non , a sideboan 
alcove.  However  costly  it  may  be  in  itself,  i 
sideboard  is  a mere  piece  of  furniture,  whicl 
may  he  placed  in  any  room,  but  does  no 
therefore  decidedly  stamp  the  character  of  tin 
room,  as  being  specially  devised  for  the  pur 
pose  to  which  it  happens  to  be  applied 
whereas  an  alcove  not  only  produces  positivi 
character,  but  maybe  made  to  produce  striking 
effect  also. 

„ Njwiti  will  perhaps  be  said,  at  least  thought 

All  this  is  mighty  fine  ; but  talking  and  doing 
are  quite  different  things,  and  you  see  that  : 
recess  of  the  kind  could  not  be  formed  in  tin 
room  you  are  speaking  of.”  It  is,  indeed,  tot 
late  now  ; but  that  it  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  some  modification  of  that  part  o 
the  plan  will,  I think,  be  conceded  after  look 
ing  at  my  altered  version  of  it ; and  it  will  per 

* nhfre,  °“  be  n°  donht,  that  the  Latin  word  Cam 
vould  be  better  interpreted  by  the  English  one,  “dinner1 
than  by  supper.  Its  etymon  distinctly  points  out  tbi 
bSS  ^"esP°ndenoe  11  hears  to  the  modern  dinner,  i 
oeing  the  KOlVT)  or  common,  t.  «.  social  meal,  at  which  th< 
tamily  and  guests  assemble  together  in  common. 


haps  be  allowed  that,  if  I do  censure  freely,  I 
do  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  find  fault 
without  being  able  to  show  how  the  alleged 
faults  could  have  been  avoided.  At  any  rate, 
the  annexed  cut  makes  evident  the  possibility 
of  not  only  forming  a recess  for  a sideboard, 
but  in  such  manner,  too,  as  to  correspond  with 
the  window  recess  or  bay  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room,  whereby  is  obtained  what,  desirable 
as  it  is,  is  either  not  understood  or  seldom 
attended  to,  namely,  balance  or  correspondence 
of  arrangement.  Facing  a bay  between  two 
windows,  there  would  be  a recess  between  two 
doors,  from  which  a general  symmetry  would 
result  that  would  he  all  the  more  pleasing,  be- 
cause accompanied  with  some  diversity  also. 
Even  the  mere  getting  rid  of  the  two  windows 
at  the-further  end  of  the  room,  and  the  project- 
ing break  for  the  fire-place,  would  of  itself  be 
a material  improvement,  by  substituting  repose 
for  that  crowded  and  squeezed-up  appearance 
which  must  now  prevail,  in  direct  contrast,  too, 
to  the  opposite  end,  where  the  only  feature  is  the 
door  from  the  entrance-hall.  Within  the  side- 
hoard  alcove  is  a door  (placed  so  as  to  be  out 
of  sight  of  company  seated  at  table),  by  which 
servants  could  freely  pass  to  and  fro  ; and 
although  the  adjoining  serving-room  is  some- 
what smaller  than  could  be  wished,  it  is  better 
than  no  accommodation  of  the  kind,  and  would 
possess  that  most  convenient  apparatus  for  the 
railroad  transit  of  dishes  from  the  culinary 
regions,  a lift.  According  to  the  actual  plan, 
on  the  contrary,  dinner  cannot  be  served  up 
except  through  what  is  called  the  “ staircase 
saloon;”  nor  can  servants  gain  access  to  the 
dining-room  by  any  other  way. 

As  I have  not  yet  discovered  the  means  of 
putting  a quart  into  a pint  measure,  I have 
been  obliged,  in  order  to  secure  the  above- 
mentioned  accommodation,  to  remove  the 
waiting-room,  and  place  it  next  the  inner  hall 
and  staircase,  like  which  it  would  be  lighted 
through  its  ceiling.  So  situated,  it  would 
serve  the  additional  purpose  of  a small  gallery 
through  which  company  might  pass  on  pro- 
ceeding to  dinner,  instead  of  going  again  into 
the  entrance- hall.  To  this  alteration  the  ob- 
jection, no  doubt,  will  be,  that  the  “staircase 
saloon,”  as  it  is  called,  would  be  destroyed. 
That  that  inner  vestibule  would  be  reduced  in 
space,  is  not  to  be  denied  ; but  for  a vestibule 
it  would  still  be  of  sufficient  size;  quite  as 
much,  indeed,  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  plan;  whereas,  at  present,  it  inju- 
diciously makes  too  much  promise,  and  causes 
the  drawing-rooms  to  look  small  in  compari- 
son. Should  it  be  said  that  such  is  also  the 
case  in  very  many  other  large  mansions,  where 
the  hall,  though  only  a room  of  passage,  is 
made  the  most  spacious  and  notable  part  of 
the  interior,  my  reply  is,  why  then  adopt  such 
defective  arrangement — such  mode  of  archi- 
tectural non-sequitur  and  anti-climax? 

Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  liic  promissor  liirtu  ? 

Without  being  inordinately  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  rooms,  to  which  it  is  merely 
the  approach,  a vestibule  may  surely  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  striking,  and  to  exhibit  de- 
cided effect ; more  strictly  architectural,  indeed, 
than  can  be  done  in  other  rooms  where  up- 
holsterer and  decorator  are  generally  allowed 
to  play  the  first  fiddle  uncontrolled  by  archi- 
tect, and  directed  by  no  other  standard  of 
taste  than  that  which  happens  to  be  dictated 
by  the  freakish  “ Cynthia  of  the  minute,” 
hight  Fashion.  I find  I am  getting  satirical! 

To  come  back,  then,  to  the  plan  as  here 
shown,  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that 
if  there  be  curtailment  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  staircase  or  inner  vestibule,  there 
is  some  architectural  improvement  also.  In- 
stead of  the  wide  folding-doors  of  the  hall  and 
picture-gallery  coming  in  at  the  corners  of  a 
square,  the  effect  of  which  must  be  excruciating 
to  any  architectural  eye, — did  I say  excru- 
ciating ? I believe  I did  : and  if  the  reader 
considers  the  expression  too  weak,  I leave  him 
to  find  a stronger  and  more  appropriate  one, — 
the  altered  plan,  on  the  contrary,  brings  those 
doors  into  a central  situation;  and  although 
the  so-called  “saloon”  is  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  a modest  vestibule,  more  of 
effect  than  would  thereby  be  lost  might  be  ob- 


tained  by  filling  in  the  compartment  of  the 
wall  which  faces  the  lower  flight  of  the  stairs 
with  looking-glass — in  such  manner,  perhaps, 
as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  an  openwork 
carved  screen. 

Having  now  gone  over  that  part  of  the  plan 
which  the  annexed  cut  shows  remodelled,  I 
will  bring  these  remarks  to  a close  by  merely 
observing  in  addition,  that  what  is  called  the 
“ picture  gallery  ” seems  to  he  very  little 
suited  to  such  purpose,  there  being  so  many 


a mode  which  has  been  compared  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  a rocket  may  be  made  to  move 
spontaneously  through  water,  or  which  we  may 
regard,  in  some  measure,  as  a sort  of  artificial 
wind,  only  issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  ship, 
and  rushing  out  immediately  into  and  against 
the  adjoining  water,  in  place  of  issuing  through 
the  air  and  impinging  on  the  sails  attached 
to  a ship. 

We  shall  not  express  any  very  decided 
opinion  on  this  proposed  mode  of  propulsion  ; 


Milieu  bu  puui  |jui  jjuae,  imeiu  •*  - r r * ■ . 

windows  and  large  folding-doors  as  to  leave  j hut  the  main  idea  is  at  least  correct,  that  a 


hut  small  space  on  the  walls  for  pictures.  A 
capital  room  for  a gallery  of  the  kind  might 
be  easily  formed  by  erecting  another  wing, 
corresponding  with  the  conservatory, — that  is, 
in  plan  and  size,  but  lighted  from  its  ceiling. 
Even  were  its  exterior  quite  bare,  that  would 
not  matter  where  there  is  no  beauty  to  mar  : 
besides,  screening  by  planting  out  would  suf- 
ficiently cut  it  from  the  rest  of  that  garden 
front.  Such  addition  to  the  plan  would  be 
attended  with  material  improvement  internally, 
as  there  would  then  be  a superior  suite  of  re- 
ception rooms,  with  a conservatory  at  one 
end,  and  a picture  gallery  (serving  occasionally 
as  a ball-room)  at  the  other.  Q.  E.  D. 

A Carriage  porch. 

B Hall. 

C Dining-room. 

d Sideboard  alcove. 

E Serving-room. 

/ Lift. 

G Corridor  and  waiting-room. 
h h Screen  filled  in  with  looking-glass. 


THE  POWER  OF  HEAT  IN  PROPELLING 
SHIPS. 

Steam,  as  we  lately  reminded  our  readers, 
is  but  one  way  of  using  the  power  of  heat  in 
marine  or  other  propulsion.  Another  mode 
we  at  same  time  noted  as  at  present  on  trial  at 
New  York,*  namely,  by  means  of  air  as  the 
instrument.  Even  air  or  gaseous  products, 
however,  may  be  used  as  an  instrument  of 
power  in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  case 
under  notice  atmospheric  air  was  used  much 
as  steam  has  been,  along  with  pistons,  cylin- 
ders, shafts,  and  other  pieces  of  machinery. 
But  another  mode  of  using  air  and  other 
gaseous  matter  in  marine  propulsion,  almost 
without  machinery  at  all,  has  been  suggested, 
* A correspondent  says  on  this  subject, — “ Whatever 
may  be  the  po-ahead  propensities  of  brother  Jonathan,  it 
is  a decided  fact  that  ‘ caloric  enpines,’  like  the  ‘ reaping 
machine,'  is  an  invention  of  the  Britishers.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  Messrs.  Stirling  were  trying  experiments  ;ip< 
them  in  the  Dundee  or  East  7oundry,  Dundee,  and  thi  _ 
superseded  steam  not  only  in  their  own  establishment,  but 
’ ' " ""  •’  ’-Fla  " ’ '• 


also  in  the  Chapelshade  Flaxspinning  Mills,  Dundee.” 


rushing  powerful  wind,  issuing  like  a gale  or 
hurricane  in  miniature  from  behind  a ship, 
and  instantly  striking  against  the  water  in 
which  she  floats,  will  have  a reactive  power  of 
propulsion  on  the  ship  itself.  That  it  will  do 
so  with  practical  efficacy  or  sufficient  power, 
the  projector,  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon,  is 
very  sanguine.  We  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself,  and  add  such  illustrations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  our  readers  fully  to  under- 
stand the  author’s  project : — 

The  proposers  of  hot-air  engines  have  taken  the 
steam-engine,  subsequent  to  the  discoveries  of  New- 
comen, as  their  model,  whilst  I propose  to  show 
that  they  should  have  reverted  at  once  to  the  en- 
gines of  Savery  and  of  Papin  ; that  they  should  be 
referred  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  scantlings  ; 
and  even  to  the  smokejack  of  Hieronymus  Cardan 
in  1557  ; and  that  ships  may  be  propelled  by  the 
simple  application  of  the  hot  products  of  combus- 
tion rushmg  at  high  velocity  from  close  furnaces 
fixed  in  the  ship,  against  and  beloiv  the  water,  in- 
stead of  employing  steam-engines  acting  upon  the 
water  by  means  of  paddle  wheels  or  screws  ; the 
blow  being  given  to  the  water  by  the  hot  air  rush- 
ing out  against  the  water  at  the  rate  of  1,330  feet 
per  second,  if  required,  instead  of  the  blow  given, 
as  in  the  case  of  a steam  engine,  by  wooden  or  iron 
paddles,  at  the  rate  of  only  20  feet  per  second. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  employed  the  pressure 
of  steam  in  A to  act  at  once  and  directly  upon  the 
water  in  B,  which  he  desired  to  force  up  to  C (see 
Fig.  1).  Savery,  also,  used  steam  in  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  water.  Denis  Papin  improved  on 
these  by  interposing  a loose  floating  piston  between 
the  steam  and  the  water  to  be  moved. 

Now,  had  any  of  these  inventors  used  (instead  of 
steam)  the  hot  products  of  combustion  from  a 
close  furnace,  the  steam-engine  would  not  now  be 
the  only  available,  inanimate,  artificial  power  -in 
use  for  such  purposes  as  raising  water,  and  for 
locomotion  and  navigation. 

Endeavours  have  been  made  to  propel  vessels  by 
the  rushing  out  of  common  air  from  a state  of  com- 
pression : these  have  failed  because  air  has  first  to 
be  compressed  by  a steam-engine,  and  then  com- 
pressed air  requires  a long  time  to  regain  its 
thermal  equilibrium  by  taking  back  heat  from  the 
water. 


It  is  shown  that  151bs.  pressure  on  a steam -engine 
piston  is  obtained  by  8 lbs.  of  fuel,  and  that  15  lbs. 
pressure  of  hotair  can  be  had  for  2'68  lbs.  or  only 
one- third  of  the  quantity  of  fuel. 

It  appears  that  in  a marine  steam-engine  one 
half  of  all  the  heat  produced  (1000°— 500)  is  lost  by 
rushing  off  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  ; and  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown  by  the  Woolwich  Dyna- 
mometer, that  of  the  other  half  of  the  heat,  which 
does  not  escape  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  is  absorbed  by  the  air-pump,  the 
friction,  radiation,  &c.  &c.  ; so  that  only  thirty 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  furnaces  is 
practically  available  for  impelling  the  ship. 

My  invention  bears  resemblance  to  the  action  of 
a rocket  in  water.  It  is  a mild  rocket  without  the 
explosive  mixture.  It  is  the  rushing  out  of  air 
charged  wilh  heat,  which  expands  on  the  instant  of 
liberation. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  as  follows  : — Into 
a boat,  26  feet  long  and  4J  feet  broad  (see  Fig.  2), 

I fitted  a close  furnace  or  retort,  A,  and  a common 
small  forge  bellows,  B.  The  close  furnace  being 
opened  at  top  and  at  bottom,  an  intense  fire  was 
got  up  : the  bonnets  at  top  and  at  bottom  were 
then  luted  and  fitted  tight.  Each  stroke  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bellows  passed  air  through  the 
close  fire,  and  the  hot  products  of  combusion  rushed 
out  against  the  water  by  the  pipe,  C.  [We  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Gordon’s  illustration  here  gives  a 
very  forcible  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the  hotair  will 
rush  out  at  a high  pressure  or  velocity  against 
the  water:  Fig.  2 gives  a better  idea  of  it.] 
The  discharge-pipe  was  3 inches  in  diameter,  and 
was  immersed  12  inches.  Each  stroke  of  the  port- 
able forge  bellows  sent  cold  air  into  the  close  fur- 
nace. The  appropriation  of  oxygen  to  support 
combustion  was  immediate  ; and  the  heating  of  all 
the  aeriform  body,  which  passed  off  under  water, 
was  equally  so.  The  products  of  combustion, 
almost  altogether  aeriform,  but  also  occasionally 
mixed  with  smoke,  dust,  and  ashes,  rushed  out 
under  and  against  the  water  at  a very  high  velocity 
(at  a temperature  of  800°  or  900°),  and  impelled 
the  boat  in  her  course  : the  fire,  with  one  man  to 
blow  it,  did  the  work  of  two  men  rowing. 

Fig.  3 explains  the  principle  upon  which  I would 
construct  the  close  furnace,  for  sixty-horse  power, 
as  an  auxiliary  for  a large  ship,  or  full  power  for  a 
smaller  ship  : — 

A is  a section  of  one  or  two  close  furnaces,  the 
fire  inside  being  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
air,  forced  in  at  either  or  both  of  the  pipes  d d,  so 
as  to  be  blown  either  through  the  fire  or  over  it, 
as  more  or  less  power  (i.e.  intensity  of  fire)  is  re- 
quired. The  furnaces  to  be  opened  once  in  two 
hours,  and  supplied  with  additional  fuel  by  the 
upper  close  door,  or  bonnet,  a ; the  blast  of  air 
being  for  the  occasion  turned  off  from  the  furnace 
which  is  to  be  opened.  B B are  boilers,  which 
surround  the  close  furnaces.  The  water  taking  up 
the  transmitted  heat  affords  steam  to  drive  the 
simplest  form  of  steam-engine,  C.  The  air-pump, 
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D,  is  worked  by  the  engine,  C.  The  fires  in  the 
close  furnaces  are  thus  kept  in  activity,  and  under 
complete  control,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
are  allowed  to  rush  out  at  a high  velocity  under  the 
bilges  of  the  ship,  at  a temperature  of  from  500°  to 
1000°  ; the  discharge- pipe  wheu  inside,  or  in  con- 
tact with  the  ship,  being  surrounded  by  a non- 
conducting medium.  When  the  products  of  com- 
bustion have  attained  the  temperature  of  500°, 
their  tendency  is  to  rush  out  even  against  a 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  square  inch  ; and  when 
liberated,  they  do  rush  out  at  the  rate  of  1,332  feet 
per  second,  each  of  such  hot  blasts  through  1 foot 
area  of  discharge-pipe  under  water  giving  an  im- 
pulsijfe  action  equal  to4,1731bs.  These  discharged 
jiroaucfs  cannot  condense  as  steam  u-ould,  and  they 
cannot  escape  through  the  water  without  giving  the 
full  extent  of  their  impact,  and  thus  propelling  the 
vessel.  I do  not  yet  venture  to  determine  whether 
a high  velocity  of  discharge  from  a small  area,  or  a 
lower  velocity  of  discharge  from  a larger  area,  will 
be  found  the  best  in  practice. 


THE  EARL  OF  KILMOREY’S  NEW  MAN- 
SION, ST.  MARGARET’S,  ISLEWORTH. 

In  the  beautiful  park  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  between  Richmond  and  Isleworth, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  a 
mansion  has  been  recently  erected  for  the  Earl 
of  Kilraorey,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  architect.  A few  weeks 
ago,  floating  pleasantly  on  the  Thames,  in  an 
afternoon  to  be  remembered,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  it,  and  were  surprised  by  its 
size  and  extent.  Our  readers  have  here  a 
view  of  it. 

The  building  is  faced  with  a light- coloured 
brick,  and  has  red  brick  quoins  and  dressings. 
The  cornices,  balustrades,  architraves,  &c.  of 
windows,  the  basement  story,  and  the  portico, 
are  of  Portland  stone  and  Portland  cement. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  domestic  offices  are 
in  the  basement  story;  but  the  kitchen  is  in  a 
detached  building  of  an  octagon  form. 

On  the  entrance  front  is  a Doric  portico, 
approached  by  a flight  of  stone  steps  ; opening 
from  this  is  the  entrance-hall,  50  feet  by  25  feet. 
In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a broad  flight  of 
nine  steps,  rising  to  the  level  of  the  principal 
story.  Each  end  of  the  hall,  right  and  left, 
will  be  decorated  with  sculpture.  At  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and  entered  from  the  hall,  is  an 
octagon  vestibule,  14  feet  diameter,  in  the 
centre  of  the  principal  suite  of  rooms  which 
lie  along  the  garden  front;  and  beyond  the 
vestibule  is  the  conservatory,  which  projects  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden  front.  On  the  right 
and  left  of  the  vestibule  are  ante-rooms,  size, 
17  feet  by  16  feet  6 inches  each,  fitted  up  with 
bookcases;  from  these  the  dining-room  and 
drawing-room  are  approached,  the  dining- 
room being  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  draw- 
ing-room on  the  left ; each  of  these  is  35  feet 
by  22  feet.  Beyond  these,  and  terminating  the 
suite,  are  the  gentleman’s  study  at  one  end  and 
the  lady’s  boudoir  at  the  other;  size  of  each, 
13  feet  G inches  by  22  feet  6 inches.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance-hall  is  the  principal  stair- 
case, and  on  the  opposite  side  a room  to  be 
used  as  a museum  of  antiquities. 

The  dimensions  of  the  block  of  the  building 
are  154  feet  6 inches  by  57  feet  6 inches;  and 
the  cost,  as  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cubitt  and  Co.  is  16,920/. 

Do  you  know  the  neighbourhood,  reader  ? 
It  is  full  of  pleasant  places  and  interesting 
recollections.  At  Richmond,  where  Thompson 
‘sang  the  seasons  and  their  change,”  Queen 
Elizabeth  died,  and  Charles  the  First  made  the 
shining-—  formerIy  called  Sheen,  or 

“ Say,  shall  we  ascend  thy  hill,  delightful  Sheen?” 


DRAINAGE  OF  HIGHGATE. 

Recently  two  poor  laundresses  were  sum- 
moned before  Messrs.  Chester,  Warner,  and 
Herring,  magistrates,  at  the  Highgate  Petty 
Sessions,  by  Mr.  Bird,  the  road  surveyor,  for 
allowing  soap-suds  and  other  filth  to  accumu- 
late on  and  about  their  habitations  in  a place 
called  Swaine’s-lane,  near  the  Highgate  Ceme- 
tery. The  defendants  severally  admitted  the 
charge  ; but  excused  themselves  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  convenience  wherein  to 
deposit  the  matters  in  question. 

Mr.  Herring  was  very  unwilling  to  punish 
the  defendants : the  parish  officials  were  at 
fault,  and  were  not  in  court  with  clean  hands. 

Complainant  6aid  there  w as  neither  money 
nor  power  to  make  a drain. 

Mr.  Chester  said  that  was  all  nonsense.  He 
exonerated  the  complainant,  individually,  from 
blame,  but  the  parish  authorities  were  utterly 
regardless  of  the  comforts  of  the  ratepayers. 
As  to  want  of  authority  to  form  a drain,  it  was  a 
mere  subterfuge,  for  the  law  was  imperative  on 
a surveyor  to  “ scour,  cleanse,  and  keep  clean 
all  open  drains  and  gutters  in  a public  high- 
way, and  see  to  a proper  drainage.”  The  vestry 
(St.  I’ancras)  were  ever  at  war  with  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  inhabitants  at  large,  and 
the  chief  surveyor  had  not  done  his  duty. 
Should  a nuisance  over  which  the  authorities 
had  control  come  near  his  (the  chairman’s) 
abode,  he  would  soon  see  whether  the  law  was 
not  strong  enough  to  teach  them  a lesson.  The 
defendants  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  the  law,  and  as  the  court  was  bound  to 
convict,  it  would  do  so  in  the  penalty  of  Is. 
and  costs  instead  of  40s. 


SITE  OF  NEW  CATTLE  MARKET. 

To  the  public  the  selection  of  a good  site  for 
a new  cattle-market  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Agreeing  entirely  in  your  observations 
respecting  the  contemplated  selection  of  Copen- 
hagen-fields,  allow  me  to  suggest  publicly, 
through  The  Builder,  a situation  which  I 
have,  in  private,  mentioned  in  several  quarters, 
some  months  since.  I allude  to  the  East  Ham 
Level,  opposite  Woolwich,  a locality  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  superior  to  every  other  situa- ; 
tion,  having  the  ready-made  and  three-fold 
advantage  of  approach  by  river,  railway,  and 
road.  For  the  Level  is  bounded  on  its  south 
margin  by  the  Thames,  which  bears  all  the 
traffic  from  Holland  and  Scotland  past  the 
very  spot;  the  North  Woolwich  Railway  ter- 
minates in  the  Level  itself ; and  the  Ilford  and 
Barking  roads,  the  great  highways  from  the 
Eastern  Counties,  form  the  northern  boun- 
dary. The  Level  contains  between  three  and 
four  thousand  acres  of  fine  pasture  land,  some 
hundreds  of  which  might  be  procured  at  less 
cost  than  the  seventy-two  acres  in  Copenhagen- 
fields,  the  price  of  which,  700/.  per  acre,  is,  in 
truth,  a building  speculation  sum, — a fact 
which  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  unfitness  of 
the  selection  of  this  site,  which,  not  being 
three  miles  from  Smithfield,  is  contrary  to 
stipulation,  an  objection  alone  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  choice.* 

The  North  Woolwich  Railway  is  already  in 
part,  and  may  be  easily  altogether,  connected 
with  all  the  railways  north  of  the  Thames,  and 
that  noble  highway  would  connect  the  East 
Ham  Level  with  the  railways  on  its  south 
bank,  affording  also  a cheap  mode  of  transit, 
by  ferry,  already  provided,  to  the  supply  of 
animals  from  Kent,  and  thus  there  would  be 
no  excuse  for  a single  animal  being  driven 
through  the  streets  of  London  in  future. 

There  would  be  no  occasion  for  an  expen- 
sive outlay  in  such  a locality,  whilst  its  very 


the  Phll°l°gers  be  right  in  giving 
the  same  root  to  “shining”  and  “beauty,” 
we  need  no  other  reason  for  the  title 
Henry  the  Seventh  changed  the  name  when  he 
rebuilt  the  pa.ace.  In  the  church  here,  Thomp- 
son, the  poet,  and  Kean,  the  actor,  were 
buried.  At  Kew.  S,r  Peter  Lely  lived,  and 
Gainsborough  lies,  At  Barn  Elm,  ,ve  are  re- 
minded  of  Fonson,  and  the  Kit  Kat  Club  • 
and  if  we  continue  on  to  Putney,  we  mav 
remember  that  there  was  born  Gibbon  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  Fall.  ’ 


vre  nave  received  lour  other  letters  to  this  s 
elTeet,  but  apprehend  that  their  writers  are  in  erre 
supposing  thut  the  Act  for  Removal  of  Smithfield  Ma 
contains  a stipulation  that  will  prevent  the  adop 
of  Copenhagen  hields  as  the  site  for  the  new  mar 
It  may  be  formed  m any  situation  that  may  nppea 
the  commissioners  convenient  for  the  purpose,  prov 
by  one.of  her  Majesty's  principal  Se 
tanes  of  State.  The  misapprehension  has  probably  ar 
from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  clause  x.  which  say. 

And  no  new  market  for  the  sale  of  cattle  or  horses  f 
hnrn,?eKedf ’c  at7  of  London  or  Westminster,  or 
A2  •SoU“w*rlf’,  ” *«?  pl*re  distant  l.n  I 

a rrom  St-  Nani's  Cathedra 

let.  don'-  But  ' commencement  of  the  eh 

Mder  Sd,  of  the  markets  pros! 
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position  affords  every  facility  for  the  carriage 
of  building  materials  ; and  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  will  give  the  market,  free  of  charge,  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  water  for  flushing  and 
cleansing  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  of  preserving  and  removing  the 
manure.  One  great  inconvenience  of  a cattle- 
market  with  limited  resources  arises  from  the 
necessity  of  driving  off  the  unsold  cattle,  to  be 
brought  again,  perhaps  from  a great  distance* 
on  a subsequent  market-day.  To  obviate  this* 
the  situation  should  be  able  to  command  a 
large  extent  of  pasturage,  and  to  foreign  beasts 
a week’s  feeding  in  fresh  meadows  after  a sea 
voyage  would  prove  highly  beneficial. 

Looking  at  a map  of  London  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, it  appears  to  me  that  the  locality  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  is  without  a rival  in 
its  many  (and  possessing  water-frontage  un- 
equalled) advantages,  whilst  the  access  to  it  is 
already  provided  for  in  various  modes  of  rapid 
conveyance,  and  that,  at  all  events,  for  an- 
eastern,  if  not  for  a central,  market,  no  situation 
can  be  more  desirable  in  respect  of  economy* 
convenience,  salubrity,  and  freedom  from  nui- 
sance. George  Russell  French. 


TO  HARDEN  TAR. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  who  asks 
respecting  “ tar,”  pitch,  in  the  proportion  of 
3 lbs.  to  one  gallon  of  tar,  boiled  together,  will- 
make  the  tar  set  quite  hard  and  quick. 

G.  O. 

To  one  gallon  of  Stockholm  tar,  put  one 
pint  of  good  old  boiled  oil,  and,  when  heated 
nearly  to  boiling,  add  2 lbs.  of  litharge  and  a. 
i lb.  of  white  copperas,  well  stirring  the  whole 
together  over  the  fire  until  it  becomes  properly 
mixed.  The  natural  colour  of  the  tar  is  not. 
materially  altered  by  the  incorporating  of  the. 
driers  ; and,  if  colour  is  not  an  object,  a small 
quantity  of  pure  Venetian  red,  added  and 
mixed  with  the  litharge  at  the  same  time,  will 
be  found  to  improve  it.  This  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  is  applicable  to  new  work;  but 
if  to  be  applied  to  work,  either  wood  or  canvas* 
that  has  been  covered  before,  l£  lb.  of  litharge* 
and  half  the  quantity  of  copperas,  will  be  suffi- 
cient : too  much  of  the  driers  may  cause  cracks, 
and,  if  on  canvas,  its  flexibility  may  be  lessened 
by  the  same  cause.  Z.  Z. 


DISFIGUREMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL 
EXCHANGE. 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  ARCHITECTS’  WORKS. 

After  an  absence  of  many  months  on  the- 
continent  in  search  of  health,  I returned  to 
London  only  a few  days  since.  On  passing 
the  Royal  Exchange,  I was  greatly  grieved  to 
see  the  works  in  progress  for  bringing  forward 
the  shop-fronts  on  the  south  side  and  south- 
east corner  of  that  building.  As,  however,  I 
had  delivered  over  the  edifice  to  my  employers, 
the  Joint  Grand  Gresham  Committee,  on  its 
completion,  and  its  management  and  control 
rested  entirely  with  that  body  and  their  sur- 
veyor, I felt  I had  no  right  to  occupy  the 
public  with  my  regrets,  whether  personal  or 
professional.  Some  of  my  friends,  however, 
have  drawn  my  attention  to  a paragraph  in  your 
valuable  paper  of  the  22nd  ult.  referring  to  a 
previous  communication  of  the  22nd  May,  in- 
which  your  correspondent  desires  to  know  by 
whose  sanction  these  changes  have  been  made, 
or,  in  his  own  words,  “ to  fix  the  laches  on 
some  one,  as  poor  Mr.  Nobody  is  often  the 
wrong  doer.”  To  preserve  silence  after  this- 
question  is  thus  asked,  would  imply  that  the- 
alterations  had,  at  least,  been  made  with  my 
sanction ; and  to  prevent  this  erroneous  con- 
clusion, I beg  you  to  permit  me  to  say,  that  in 
a letter  I addressed  to  the  committee  from  Pisa 
on  the  3rd  January  of  this  year,  I protested 
most  strongly  against  the  proposed  changes, 
and  adduced  such  reasons  as  I hoped  would 
have  satisfied  that  body  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  made.  I never  received  any  answer  what- 
ever to  this  appeal,  but  I was  informed  that 
the  commissioners  applied  subsequently  to  my 
friend  Mr.  Cockerell  to  undertake  the  work, 
but  that  that  gentleman,  finding  that  thechange 
was  contrary  to  my  strongly  expressed  opinion, 
declined  to  interfere.  William  Tite. 


SEAT  OF  LORD  KILJIOUKY,  ST.  MARGARET'S,  ISLEWORTH. Mu  Lewis  Vellumv,  Architect. 
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THE  ST.  JAMES'S,  WESTMINSTER, 

PAROCHIAL  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  parish  officers  of  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, following  the  example  set  by  the 
North  Surrey  School  Union  in  endeavouring 
to  ameliorate  and  improve  the  condition  of 
their  pauper  children,  have  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.C.  Lee,  architect,  extensive  build- 
ings for  the  accommodation  of  200  children 
on  Battersea-common,  Surrey. 

The  site,  which  was  granted  by  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  Spencer,  contains  20  acres  of 
land,  on  which  it  is  intended  to  employ  the 
boys,  and  thus  educate  them  in  agricultural 
work  instead  of  making  them  all  shoemakers 
or  tailors,  as  is  now  the  practice  in  London 
workhouses. 

This  establishment  was  opened  on  the  22nd 
inst.  The  buildings  contain  school  and  class 
rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  dormi- 
tories, infirmary,  domestic  offices,  apartments 
for  the  officers,  laundry,  washhouse,  shops, 
playgrounds,  and  all  the  appurtenant  accom- 
modation to  ensure  the  full  working  efficacy 
of  the  establishment,  which  is  to  be  strictly 
industrial,  the  girls  performing  all  the  cook- 
ing, washing,  and  other  domestic  work. 


SOCIETY  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  CON- 
DITION OF  THE  LABOURING  CLASSES. 


The  eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  useful 
society  was  held  on  Saturday  week,  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
in  the  chair.  The  chairman  congratulated  the 
meeting  on  the  very  favourable  report  which 
the  committee  had  to  present  to  them,  although 
there  was  little  of  novelty  to  record  beyond  the 
fact  of  a continued  degree  of  success.  They 
had  exhausted  the  field  of  experiment,  and 
entered  on  that  of  certainty.  The  establish- 
ment of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poorer 
classes  was  proved  to  be  a remunerative  specu- 
lation, and  the  society  did  not  act  on  an 
eleemosynary  principle.  It  had  had  many 
imitators  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  had  imitators  in  this  metropolis, 
and  he  heartily  wished  them  God  speed ; but 
he  might  remark,  that  this  society  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  originator  and  parent  of  other 
societies;  and  that  from  experiments  which 
this  society  had  instituted  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  go  on.  He  said  this  without 
any  feeling  of  rivalry,  but  he  thought  he  had 
a right  to  claim  this  small  amount  of  praise, 
though  other  societies  had  attempted  to  ignore 
their  prior  claim.  Their  great  object  was  to 
show  in  what  way  the  large  masses  of  the 
people  might  be  benefitted  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense.  They  proposed  in  the 
ensuing  year  to  look  out  some  of  the  most 
filthy  alleys  and  portions  of  the  metropolis 
which  were  row  the  sources  of  loathsome  dis- 
ease and  vice,  and  to  see  at  how  small  an 
expense  they  could  ventilate  and  drain  them, 
and  to  make  thoroughfares  where  there  were 
now  blind  alleys  or  courts.  This  might  he 
done  in  some  cases  at  a moderate  expense.  If 
they  only  materially  benefitted  forty  or  fifty 
families,  they  would  achieve  a great  object. 

The  report,  which  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Wood,  stated  that  the  allotment  system 
was  being  rapidly  extended  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  With  regard  to  lodging-houses, 
the  society  had  within  the  last  year  completed 
and  opened  the  Thanksgiving  lodging-house, 
in  Portpool-lane,  which  provided  accommoda- 
tion for  twenty  families,  and  138  single 
females,  who  were  only  charged  Is.  per  week, 
j There  was  also  accommodation  for  thirty- four 
persons  to  wash  at  a time.  The  George-street 
lodging-house  left  a net  profit  of  305/. ; the 
I Greek-street  lodging-house,  a profit  of  36/ ; the 
Charles-street,  193/.;  the  Streatham-street, 

I 442/. ; and  the  Bagnigge-wells  lodging-house, 
308/.  The  City  of  London  had  advanced  no 
■ less  a sum  than  42,467/.  for  the  erection  of 
|i  model  houses  in  the  city.  In  Chelsea,  St. 

1 George’s  Hanover-square,  St.  James’s,  West- 
i minster;  and  in  Leeds,  Ramsgate,  and  Windsor, 

I under  the  patronage  of  her  Majesty,  model  lodg- 
ing-houses had  been  erected,  in  every  instance 
1 with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  pro- 
j perty  now  belonging  to  the  society  amounted  J 


in  value  to  30,000/.  which  was  encumbered 
with  about  15,000/.  of  debt. 

'The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Mr. 
Montagu  Gore,  M.P. ; Mr.  Mechi,  of  Tip- 
tree ; the  Rev.  R.  Burgess,  rector  of  Chelsea ; 
Dr.  South  wood  Smith;  Mr.  Slauey,  M.P. ; and 
other  gentlemen  ; and  the  report,  together  with 
various  appropriate  resolutions,  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


RECOVERY  OF  CHARGES  BY  LAND- 
AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

HUNT  V.  CRUTCHLEY. 

An  action  was  tried  before  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  at  Guildhall,  on 
the  1st  June  in  the  result  of  which  estate  agents  and 
surveyors  are  interested. 

The  plaintiff,  who  is  an  estate  agent,  claimed 
about  45/.  of  the  defendant,  who  is  a retired 
builder.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant  had  some 
land,  to  let  on  building  lease  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  goods  station  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  in  Camden-town,  and  that  he 
employed  the  plaintiff  to  let  it  for  him.  The  plain- 
tiff advertised  the  ground  for  letting,  set  up  a board 
on  the  land,  and  eventually  a builder  took  the  land 
on  a building  lease,  agreeing  to  pay  a ground-rent 
of  22/.  Is.  a-year  for  ninety-nine  years.  It  was 
proved  on  the  trial  that  there  was  a small  shed  on 
the  land,  which  was  sold  by  the  plaintiff’s  instru- 
mentality to  the  same  builder,  who  gave  51.  for  it. 
The  plaintiff  claimed  a commission  for  letting  the 
land,  22/.  Is.  being  one  year's  full  ground-rent, 
and  he  claimed  5s.  for  selling  the  shed,  being  5 per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  it.  The  plaintiff  also  claimed 
certain  sums  for  his  trouble  and  expenses  relative 
to  the  building  of  the  houses  on  the  land,  and  also 
some  other  charges  for  attempting  to  let  or  sell  a 
house  at  Broxbourne  for  the  defendant.  But  the 
principal  point  in  dispute  between  the  parties  was 
whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a year’s  ground- 
rent  for  letting  the  land  at  Camden-town  on  build- 
ing lease,  no  special  agreement  having  been  made 
on  the  subject.  The  plaintiff  failed  to  establish  the 
other  items  of  his  demand. 

The  defendant  paid  10/.  into  Court,  and  con- 
tended that  tlffit  sum  was  as  much  as  the  plaintiff 
was  entitled  to.  On  the  trial  witnesses  were  called 
by  the  plaintiff,  who  proved  that  one  year’s  full 
ground  rent  is  the  usual  commission  for  letting 
land  on  building  lease  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
agreement  on  the  subject. 

The  defendant  called  witnesses  to  prove  that  such 
commission  is  not  usual,  and  that  in  fact  such  a 
charge  is  exorbitant. 

The  learned  judge  who  tried  the  cause,  summed 
up  the  evidence,  and  the  jury  gave  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff  for  12/.  6s.  in  addition  to  the  10/.  paid 
into  Court,  thus  establishing  the  custom  that  the 
commission  due  to  a surveyor  or  estate  agent  for 
letting  land  on  building  lease  is  one  year’s  ground 
rent,  and  that  5/.  per  cent,  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
shed  was  the  proper  amount  of  his  commission  for 
selling  the  same. 

Plaintiff's  attorneys,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Horn, 
78,  King  William-street,  City. 

Defendant’s  attorneys,  Messrs.  Stokes,  Hollings- 
worth, and  Co.  Gresham- street,  City. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Association,  held  June 
25th  (being  the  last  meeting  of  the  session), 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  as  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  session  : — 

President,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt  ; vice-president, 
Mr.  J.  Edmeston  ; treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  Gray  ; 
secretaries,  Messrs.  Alfred  Bailey  and  Arthur  Cates ; 
committee,  Messrs.  J.  K.  Colling,  G.  Truefitt, 
J.  P.  Seddon,  C.  C.  Creeke,  Thomas  Hill,  Arthur 
Allom,  J.  T.  Irvine,  R.  W.  Billings,  V.  T.  Horder, 
G.  R.  Clarke ; honorary  solicitor,  Mr.  Francis 
Truefitt;  auditors,  Messrs.  W.  J.  Worthington  and 
J.  W.  C.  Williams;  registrar,  Mr.  Arthur  Billing; 
curators,  Messrs.  G.  Lufkin,  W.  Kerby,  S.  Hewitt, 
R.  Burt. 

The  Class  of  Design  will  meet  on  Friday, 
J uly  2nd.  Subject  for  sketch,  “ The  Entrance 
to  a Railway  Tunnel.” 


The  St.  Alban’s  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  this  society  the  annual  report  of 
the  committee  was  read,  in  which  a review  of 
the  progress  of  the  society  since  its  establish- 
ment, seven  years  since,  was  given,  and  the 
members  congratulated  on  the  course  of  use- 
fulness through  which  it  had  passed,  and  on 
its  present  position  and  prospects. 


ARCHITECTS’  PRIZES  AND  COMMITTEES’ 
LIBERALITY. 

The  Aberdare  Market  Company  have 
•offered  to  architects,  through  our  advertis- 
ing columns,  what  they  have  the  bravery 
to  call  “a  prize  of  forty  pounds”  for  a 
design  for  a market  and  slaughter-houses,  not 
to  cost  more  than  LQQO /.;  with  which  they 
require  a specification  and  all  the  working 
drawings!  And  they  expressly  say,  “The 
usual  architect’s  commission  is  not  intended 
to  be  paid,  either  in  addition  to  this  premium 
or  otherwise.”  A pretty  prize  forsoothS^Tphey 
know  what  the  usual  architect’s  commission 
is — that,  for  what  they  require,  supposing  they 
do  not  also  expect  the  “fortunate  competitor” 
to  superintend  the  work,  which  is  not  clear,  a 
hundred  pounds  would  be  a moderate  charge; 
and  yet  they  offer  the  remote  chance  of  obtain- 
ing for  it  not  the  half  of  this  sum,  as  a prize  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  profession.  This  is 
really  too  bad.  Those  who  compete  for  it 
deserve  no  belter  prize. 


Notices  of  J5oo&3. 

The  Engineers'  and  Contractors'  Pocket-Book 
for  the  Years  1852  and  1853.  Weale,  High 
Hoi  born. 

The  contents  of  this  pocket-volume  are  so 
varied  and  so  numerous  that  a mere  list  of 
them  would  occupy  not  far  short  of  a page. 
We  shall  run  over  a few  of  its  more  prominent 
suhjects,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the 
almanac  and  other  ephemeral  items  constitute 
but  a very  small  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of 
the  work,  which  is  likely  to  be  as  useful  in 
1863  as  in  1853.  The  tabular  information  is 
very  varied  and  full,  comprising  all  that  relates 
to  weights  and  measures,  coins,  values,  strengths, 
&c.  &c.  ever  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  engi- 
neer or  contractor,  together  with  an  epitome 
of  mensuration  itself.  The  other  subjects  also 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  tables.  Among 
these  subjects  are  articles  or  chapters  on  lime, 
mortar,  cements,  concrete,  &c.;  on  stones, 
woods,  sewers  and  sewage  manures,  pipes,  and 
hydrants;  bar  and  plate  iron,  cast  iron  pipes, 
columns,  posts,  girders,  binders,  See.;  on  floor- 
ing, roofs,  and  strength  of  constructive  mate- 
rials ; on  motion  of  wheels,  &c.;  on  resistance, 
&c.  of  ropes  ; traction  of  carriages  ; windmills; 
on  hydrodynamics,  including  hydrostatics  and 
hydraulics,  water-wheels,  turbine,  overshot, 
&c.;  on  effects  of  heat;  lineal  expansion  of 
metals,  boilers,  furnaces,  chimneys,  fuel,  com- 
position of  differentcoals.steam,  steam-engines, 
and  steamers;  on  saw  mills;  pile-driving; 
flour-mills;  bridges  and  viaducts  of  brick, 
stone,  iron,  and  wood;  iron  roofs;  bricklay- 
ing, well-sinking,  limestones;  masonry;  car- 
pentry; zinc  in  house  building;  slating; 
docks — cum  multis  aliis. 


Richmondshire  ; its  ancient  Lords  and  Edifices  : 
a Concise  Guide  to  the  Localities  of  Interest 
to  the  Tourist  and  Antiquary  j with  short 
Notices  of  memorable  Men.  By  Mr.  W. 
Hylton  Longstaffe.  G.  Bell,  Fleet- 
street.  1852. 

Tiie  Richmond  of  Yorkshire,  like  that  of  our 
own  metropolitan  vicinity,  presents  a fine  field 
for  healthful  excursion.  It  is  regarded  as  “ the 
fairest  spot  on  one  of  the  lovliest  streams  which 
Yorkshire  can  produce  amid  her  thousand 
rivulets.”  Its  neighbourhood,  too,  is  full  of 
interesting  archieological  and  historical  asso- 
ciations. Here  was  the  chosen  family  seat  of 
the  “ king  maker  ” himself,  the  Neville  of 
Nevilles  ; as  well  as  that  of  the  Marmions,  the 
Scropes,  the  Richmonds,  and  Fitzhughs.  The 
castle  of  Richmond  is  an  interesting  ruin  of  a 
fortress  of  great  strength.  The  Abbey  of  St. 
Agatha,  Hornby  Castle,  Snape  Castle,  Jerveaux 
Abbey,  Bolton  Castle,  Arthur’s  oven,  and 
numerous  other  records  of  times  of  old  here 
attract  the  attention  of  the  tourist. 

The  present  little  work  is  none  the  worse  for 
the  modest  pretensions  of  its  author.  Chiefly 
indebted  to  previous  writers,  he  has  made 
intelligent  use  of  his  authorities  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  interesting  and  amusing  volume, 
even  apart  from  its  merits  as  a mere  guide ; 
and  considerable  personal  observation  and  re- 
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search,  besides  that  of  friends,  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  its  descriptive 

^Wsf'may  quote  a few  remarks  as  to  the 
“Black-dike,”  and  the  origin  of  the  name  ot 
Richmond,  as  a specimen  of  the  authors 


the  rapidly  advancing  science  of  outward 
things,— so  few  ever  think,— a circumstance, 
indeed,  quite  unaccountable,  except  on  phy- 
siological and  psychological  principles  them- 
selves, of  which  the  many  know  as  little  as  do 
the  lower  animals,  who,  wonderfully  clever 
each  in  his  own  little  sphere  of  intuition,  are 


style:—  ,,  , all  eve.  all  ear,  all  scent  and  taste,  without  a 

“ ^ is  possible  that  both  1 Qhl  Richmond  an  Y inner  wherewith  to 

,ke  Richmond  ^ “JveSy  or  even  to  „Lt  and  How, 

otherwise  than  suh-consciously,  that  they 
themselves  exist.  Such  is  the  influence  of  the 
external  world  and  its  teeming  interests  even 
on  the  race  of  man,  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation ; and  that  cannot  but  be  a salutary 


name  from  the  ancient  dike,  or  Richemound.  The 
dike  is  ttapught  to  have  served  as  a boundary  or 
defedoBncl  from  the  names  on  its  course  it  evi- 
dent1! was  used  sooner  or  later  as  a road.  At 
Stanmck  it  quite  environs  the  place,  as  if  the  for- 
tification of  a British  village  * m,“ 


The  Roman  road, 


or  Watling-street,  running  nearly  parallel,  is  now  jnterva|  t0  the  traveller  which  will  initiate  him 
the  great  thoroughfare.  But  doctors  disagree,  and  a jittje  jnto  « the  way  the  blood  forms  the 

some  suppose  the  Stanwick  mounds  at  least  to  be  | „ «,  j_|)e  way  we  move,  and  the  influence 

nothing  more- than  the  park,  enclosures  of  some  mind  upon  the  body” — “the  way 

early  Richmoud  Ear.  This  ‘Black  " a Jotber  ways,  means,  of  l 

racte'oftb J w^kTn  Norlhamberknd,  as described  creature  so  “ fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  ” 

by  the  Rev.  J.  Collingwood  Bruce,  in  Lis  elegant!  as  man  is.  

work  on  the  Roman  Wall,  differs  materially  from 


that  in  Yorkshire.  There,  the  great  embankment 
is  on  the  east  side,  nnd  no  stones,  or  such  only  as 
were  derived  from  the  cutting,  have  been  used  in 
its  formation.  But  near  Richmond,  a portion 
where  the  surface  has  been  broken  discloses  a sort 
of  rubble  formation,  as  if  the  chippings  from  the 
squared  stones  of  a hundred  palaces  had  all  been 
huddled  into  this  strange  compound  of  mysteries.  “ 
We  are  fond  of  fathering  dateless  dikes  and 
mounds  on  the  Danes  and  Scots  : our  Saxon  sires 
preferred  their  demi-gods.  Watling-street  was 
4 the  street  of  the  sons  of  king  Woetla,’  who,  not 
content  with  a mania  for  roads  on  earth,  carried  it 
to  the  Halls  of  Odin  ; and  constructed  the  milky 
way,  which  Chaucer  roundly  calls  the  Watling- 
street.  Erman  lives  in  his  Ermine-street.  Ricken 
is  a German  word  for  a hero.  Thus  we  have  two 
Ryche-mounds  on  the  Black  Dike,  and  Rychedike 
near  Newmarket ; parallel  in  both  instances  with 
the  Giants’  hedge  of  Cornwall.  So  too,  there  is 
the  Wreckendie  in  Durham,  portion  of  the 
Rickenilde-street,  4 the  road  of  ancient  heroes.' — 

4 There  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  dags — 
mighty  men  of  old — men  of  renown.' 

• Tradition  ! oh,  tradition  ! thou  of  the  seraph  tongue, 

The  ark  that  links  two  ages,  the  ancient  and  the  young.’  ” 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  several  en- 
gravings, and  is  otherwise  well  got  up.  . 

Before  closing  it  we  may  note  a circum- 
stance mentioned  by  the  author,  and  which  in 
these  days  of  metal-digging  activity  may  be 
of  some  interest, — namely,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond  there  were  anciently  copper  and 
lead  mines. 

“ Copper,”  says  the  author,  “ has  been  worked 
to  a considerable  extent  at  Middleton-Tyas,  and  I 
have  seen  plans  of  similar  mining  operations  on  the 
Allan  manors  of  Barton.  The  machinery  was 
however  of  a rude  description  in  former  days,  and 
the  end  of  the  Barton  copper  mines,  at  all  events, 
was  that  the  excavators  were  drowned  out.  It  is 
strange  that  no  attempt  to  reach  the  ore  has  sug- 
gested itself  in  the  present  day.  At  Richmond  the 
copper  and  lead  mines  of  Whitcliffe  have,  from 
time  immemorial,  been  leased  by  the  Corporation 
to  various  persons,  up  to  the  present  century,  but 
they  are  discontinued  for  lack  of  ore.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  a company  with  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester  at  their  head,  had  a grant  from 
the  king  of  a mine  of  copper  near  the  very  city  of 
Richmond.” 

The  Traveller's  Library. 

Longman  and  Co.  1852. 

This  excellent  serial  issue  is  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. We  have  here,  “Sketches  in  Canada 
and  Rambles  among  the  Red  Men  ;”  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  two  parts;  being  a reprint  of  the 
most  amusing  and  interesting  chapters  of  her 
elegant  book,  “ Winter  Studies  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Canada,”  now  out  of  print ; — 
“ Brittany  and  the  Bible;  with  Remarks  on  the 
French  People  and  their  Affairs;  by  I.  Hope,” 
a portion  of  which  appeared  in  the  Church  of 
England  Magazine ; and  “The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Creation;  by  T.  Lindley  Kemp,”  j 
little  brochure  containing  some  wholesome 
knowledge  to  sight-seeing,  surface-dwelling 
travellers,  on  the  inward  depths  and  mysteries 
of  their  own  wonderful  nature,  of  which, — and 
it  is  a strange  circumstance  in  the  history  of 


Instructions  to  Gas  Consume',  s on  its  Economical 
Management . By  James  Brown  ; late 
Inspector  of  Meters  to  the  Sheffield  United 
Gaslight  Company.  Longman  and  Co. 
This  little  shilling  pamphlet  ought  to  he  in 
the  hands  of  every  gas  consumer.  It  would 
enlighten  him  considerably  on  the  use  of  his 
meter  and  the  general  management  of  his  gas. 
It  contains  various  woodcuts  representing  the 
different  parts  of  the  meter,  with  explanations 
and  advice,  as  to  its  proper  regulation,  which 
would  enable  the  consumer  himself  to  judge 
whether  he  is  fairly  dealt  with  by  it  or  not..  A 
good  deal  of  general  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  gas,  too,  may  be  acquired  from  its  pages,  a 
knowledge  which  ought  now  to  be  general, 
and  which  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  prevent  those  manifestations  of  gross  igno- 
rance whereby  explosions  and  other  accidents 
with  gas  are  still  occasionally  produced. 


Leland  was  greatly  struck  by  these  " divers  hillethc., 
cast  up  by  hand,  and  many  ditches,  whereof  some  be 

filled  with  water The  ditches  and  hills  were  a 

camp  of  men  of  war,  except  men  might  think  they  were 
of  ruins  of  some  old  town.” 


^HteccIIanea. 

The  Electrical  Light. — We  have  not 
heard  much  of  late  about  the  electric  light  in 
the  metropolis  : why  it  has  gone  to  the  country 
we  do  not  know,  unless  it  be  merely  as  a 
novelty  : we  observe,  however,  that  it  is  at 
present  being  exhibited  at  Liverpool,  where 
there  is  perhaps  a somewhat  better  or  opener 
field  than  in  the  narrow  river  of  the  metropolis 
for  the  extension  of  its  uses  in  connection  with 
shipping.  The  light,  says  a Liverpool  paper, 

“ was  exhibited  from  the  tower  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Prince’s  dock  shortly  after  the 
mail  steam-ship  Africa  entered  the  river.  It 
was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  could  be  dis- 
tinguished at  a great  distance.  The  experi- 
ment was  considered  decidedly  successful. 
The  inventor  has  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  dock  committee  to  test  the  advantages  of 
his  light  by  showing  it  at  the  landing-stage, 
or  other  suitable  position  along  the  line  of  the 
docks.”  With  steadiness  of  lustre,  the  power 
of  the  electric  light  would  be  invaluable  as  a 
guide  to  sailors. 

Iron  and  Copper. — In  1851,  the  iron 
manufactured  in  Great  Britain  amounted  to 

2.500.000  tons ; of  which  750,000  tons  were 
made  in  South  Wales;  775,000  tons  in  Scotland; 

600.000  tons  in  South  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire; and  400,000  tons  in  other  districts  ; 
one-third  of  the  produce  being  employed  in  cast- 
ings, and  two-thirds  in  malleable  manufactures. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  quantity,  7,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  2,700,000  tons  of  limestone,  and 
13,000,000  tons  of  coal  had  to  be  extracted 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; while,  in  addition 
to  steam  power,  the  labour  of  from  650,000  to 

700.000  individuals,  directly  or  indirectly 

employed,  was  required. Mr.  S.  H.  Black- 

well,  of  Dudley,  F.G.S.  recently  delivered  a 
lecture  “ On  the  Iron-making  Resources  of 
the  Kingdom,”  before  the  Mechanics’  Institute 
at  Northampton,  in  which  he  introduced  a 
reference  to  the  ore  recently  brought  into 
notice.  Mr.  Blackwell  said  iron  had  been 
largely  smelted  in  Northampton  at  the  time  of 
its  occupation  by  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  it  had 
been  discontinued  since  the  substitution  of 


coal  for  wood  as  fuel.  For  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  he  obtained  some  specimens  from  Gene- 
ral Arbuthnot,  rnd  forwarded  them.  Hitherto 
the  stone  had  been  found  to  yield  from  twenty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  of  iron.  It  may  be  found 
largely  developed  all  along  the  line  of  the 
railway  from  Peterborough  to  Gay  ton  and 
Towcester.  In  admixture  with  other  ores,  it 
makes  iron  of  a good  quality,  and  may  be 
cheaply  raised,  and  is  practically  exhaustless. 

In  the  price  of  copper,  the  Birmingham 

trade  circulars  announce  an  advance  of  5 1. 
per  ton,  and  another  rise  has  since  been 
rumoured.  The  quotations  in  the  Birming- 
ham Gazette  of  last  week  were — best  selected, 
101/.  per  ton;  tough  cake,  98/.;  tile,  9 71. 
Quantities  smaller  than  three  tons,  20s.  per 
ton  extra  on  the  above  prices.  The  rapid  and 
heavy  advance  of  price  on  this  important 
article  in  Birmingham  is  attributed  to  the  de- 
sertion by  the  workmen  of  the  copper  mines  of 

Australia  for  the  gold  diggings. A return 

was  issued  on  Saturday,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  value  of  wrought  iron  and  copper  and 
of  machinery  exported  to  the  foreign  West 
India  Islands,  to  Brazil,  and  to  the  foreign 
West  Indies  and  Brazil  jointly,  in  1851,  was 
158,771/- 

Brick  Machines— In  reply  to  our  remark 
on  Mr.  Hart’s  statement  as  to  the  saving 
resulting  from  the  use  of  his  machine,  that 
gentleman  says, — “ To  make  20,000  bricks  per 
day,  requiring  four  gangs  of  men,  will  require 
four  horses  to  pug  the  clay.  To  make  an 
equal  number  by  my  machine  will  require  a 
2-horse  engine.  The  cost  on  one  side  stands 
thus  : — four  horses,  at  15/.=60/. : they  will 
work  say  ten  years ; the  annual  charge,  there- 
fore, will  be, — interest  on  60/.  at  5 per  cent.=- 
3/.;  the  depreciation  = 6/. ; cost  of  keep,  at 
10s.  6d.  each  per  week  = 109/.  4s.;  total, 

1 18/.  4s.  besides  cost  of  tackle,  pug-mills,  wear 
and  tear.  See.  On  the  other  side,  the  machine 
costs  200/. ; a 2-horse  engine,  80/.  These  will 
work  five  years.  The  interest  on  280/.  at  5 per 
cent,  is  equal  to  14/.;  annual  depreciation  to 
56/.;  cost  of  fuel,  12cwt.  per  week,  at  10s.  6d. 
= 2 71. 6s.  per  annum ; total,  97/.  6s.  which,  de- 
ducted from  the  118/.  4s.  amount  as  above, 
leaves  a clear  annual  saving  of  20/.  18s.  which  I 
would  have  been  justified  in  setting  forth,  and 
the  statement  would  even  then  have  been  per- 
fectly fair ; but  I have  refrained  from  bringing 
forward  those  items  which  are  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  in  both  cases,  and  only  put  forth 
the  evident  advantages  resulting  from  the  use 
of  my  machine,  and  even  these  very  much 
within  the  mark.  The  present  cost  of  mould- 
ing bricks  by  hand-labour  in  London  is  4s.  6d. 
per  1,000.  My  machine,  if  fully  worked,  re- 
duces the  same  to  lOd.  per  1,000.” 

Turner’s  Pictures. — It  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  had 
access  to  Turner’s  dwelling-house,  that  the 
pictures  he  has  bequeathed  to  the  country  are 
in  such  a 8tate  as  to  require  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  “restorer;”  and  if  something 
be  not  soon  done,  they  will,  in  a very  short 
time,  be  comparatively  worthless  as  works  of 
art.  We  believe  that  Turner,  during  his  life- 
time, applied  to  Mr.  John  Seguier  to  undertake 
the  task,  but  was  alarmed  at  the  price  named 
by  the  latter.  The  first  question  that  arises  on 
the  subject  is — what  steps  can  the  trustees  of 
the  National  Gallery,  and  the  executors  under 
the  will  of  a deceased  artist,  take  to  avert  the 
threatened  calamity?  Turner’s  will  is  now 
before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court ; but  so  far  as 
our  legal  knowledge  extends,  we  presume  that 
an  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
obtain  from  the  Court  an  order  for  the  ex- 
penditure, out  of  the  estate,  of  a sufficient  sum 
of  money  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
Supposing  this  to  be  granted,  the  next  thing  is 
to  find  an  individual  every  way  qualified  to 
execute  so  important  a charge : the  pictures  of 
Turner  are  not  of  a character  to  bear  the 
ordinary  processes  oil-paintings  usually  un- 
dergo when  in  the  hands  of  the  restorer;  so 
that  whoever  may  be  entrusted  with  them, 
should  be  a person  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  artist’s  method  of  painting  and  the  vehicles 
he  made  use  of.  Under  any  circumstances, 
the  task  will  require  the  most  judicious  and, 
careful  management — Art- Journal. 
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The  Sanitary  Movement  and  As- 
surance Offices. — The  Atkenceum  suggests 
that  now  that  every  prudent  man  insures  his 
life, — that  the  revenue  of  the  societies  is  be- 
ginning to  be  counted  by  millions  a year, — it 
may  become  worth  the  while  of  these  bodies 
to  assume  some  form  of  superintendence  of 
the  public  health.  The  writer  says  we  know 
not  if  this  idea  has  as  yet  occurred  to  them ; 
but  they  have  begun  to  complain  that  the  bad 
drains  are  destroying  lives  for  which  they  have 
to  pay.  A case  has  just  occurred,  in  which  a ' 
good  life  and  a thousand  pounds  were  sacrificed  ! 
to  a defective  sewer.  The  public  health  is  here  [ 
found  to  be  an  element  in  the  success  of  a 
great  commercial  speculation, — and  where  the 
higher  motive  has  failed  to  operate,  the  lower 
one  may  be  advantageously  let  in.  Might  not 
the  various  insurance  offices  appoint  a com- 
mittee of  inspection,  empowered  to  look  after 
the  drains,  heaps,  and  water-courses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  clients  ? Might  it  not 
be  worth  their  while  to  contract  with  the 
parishes  for  due  attention  to  everything  which 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  in  its  highest  state  ? They  pay  the 
medical  man  to  detect  disease  for  them, — 
might  they  not  pay  the  scavenger  to  sweep  it 
away  ? A few  shillings  would  have  cleansed 
the  drain  whose  foulness  cost  one  of  the  so- 
cieties a thousand  pounds.  The  loss  to  all 
the  offices  in  London  arising  directly  or  in- 
directly from  imperfect  sanitary  arrangements 
must  be  very  great — perhaps  greater  in  amount 
than  would  be  the  sum  required  to  put  the 
whole  metropolis  in  good  sanitary  condition. 
We  throw  out  this  hint  for  the  consideration 
of  ,the  insurance  companies:  their  interests 
are  precisely  identical  with  those  of  the  public. 

The  Smoke  Nuisance. — A petition  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
Lord  Redesdale,  from  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  praying  for  the  extension  to 
the  whole  of  the  metropolis  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  London  Sewers  Act  of  1851, 
for  abolishing  the  nuisance  of  smoke  from 
steam  engines  and  furnaces.  On  presentation 
of  the  petition  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  &aid 
that  if  any  of  their  lordships  would  go  to 
Whitechapel  or  Lambeth,  they  would  see  how 
the  comforts  and  decencies  of  life  were  vitiated 
by  this  nuisance  of  smoke.  It  was  injurious 
not  only  to  the  health,  but  to  the  pockets  of 
the  inhabitants  to  allow  the  smoke  of  manu- 
factories to  go  unconsumed.  He  knew  an  in- 
stance where  an  intimate  friend  of  his  own  — a 
large  manufacturer — consumed  his  own  smoke, 
and  effected  a saving  thereby  of  300 /.  a year. 
He  believed,  then,  that  the  general  adoption  of 
the  practice  by  manufacturers  would  benefit 
not  only  their  health,  but  their  pockets.  The 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  Wellington  Statue  at  Edin- 
burgh.— Though  we  have  duly  recorded  the 
inauguration  of  this  statue,  we  have  said 
little  as  yet  about  its  appearance  or  its  merits. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a look  of  it 
ourselves  first;  but  in  the  meantime  we  gather 
a few  details  from  the  local  papers,  which  are 
all  quite  enthusiastic  in  its  praise,  declaring  it 
to  be  “ admitted  by  the  most  critical  judges 
that  of  all  the  monuments  raised  to  Welling- 
ton, Steel’s  is  the  most  worthy  of  the  illustrious 
hero.”  The  horse  is  in  the  act  of  rearing, 
(a  doubtful  position),  and  is  so  balanced 
that  the  hind  legs  and  flowing  tail  alone  sus- 
tain the  whole  weight  of  horse  and  man,  with- 
out any  clumsy  adjunct  such  as  a tree  stump 
sticking  through  the  belly  of  the  former.  The 
Duke’s  figure  is  said  to  form  a striking  con- 
trast, from  its  repose,  to  the  free  and  bold 
action  of  the  horse.  The  pedestal — from  a de- 
sign by  Mr.  Bryce — is  of  red  Aberdeen  granite. 
It  is  13  feet  in  length,  6 in  breadth,  and  122 
feet  high.  The  equestrian  figure  itself  is  about 
13  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  secured  on  the 
plinth  by  strong  bolts  of  copper.  Its  weight 
is  10  tons  (12  tons  of  metal  of  the  best  quality 
having  been  melted  down  for  it  at  an  expense 
of  1,000 /.).  The  colour  of  the  bronze  is 
bright,  if  not  brilliant,  and  will  remain  so  till 
darkened  by  the  natural  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  site  selected  for  the  statue  at 
the  front  of  the  Register-office,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  public  situations  that  could 


have  been  selected  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  was  clearly  designed  by  the  architect,  as 
we  have  before  said,  for  an  imposing  group  of 
statuary.  The  only  question  that  required  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  it  probably 
was  that  of  proportion,  which  we  trust  has  , 
been  duly  considered. 

Architectural  Society  of  Arch-  j 
deaconry  of  Northampton. — At  a com- 
mittee meeting,  held  on  14th  ult.  it  was  stated 
that  the  plans  for  St.  Mary’s,  Stamford,  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  committee,  are  about 
to  be  carried  out.  Some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  been  requested  to  meet  Mr.  Scott, 
at  Geddington,  respecting  the  restoration  and 
re-seating  of  that  church  and  chancel,  which 
have  been  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  vicar  and 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  committee  re- 
solved itself  into  a St.  Sepulchre’s  committee. 
Lord  Henley  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Butlin  and  Mr. 
Hutton  stated  that,  with  former  subscrip- 
tions, they  had  promises  for  1,270 /.  Mr. 
Scott’s  more  detailed  and  amended  plans 
were  produced  and  approved.  The  Lon- 
don committee  for  raising  a memorial  to  the 
late  Marquis  of  Northampton  had  declined  to 
make  the  restoration  of  the  round  part,  that 
memorial,  preferring  to  erect  an  altar-tomb  in 
the  new  part  of  the  church,  making  either  the 
aisle  in  which  it  stands,  or  portions  of  the 
chancel,  as  the  pavement,  stalls,  or  glass, 
memorial  also.  This  would  throw  the  repair 
or  restoration  of  the  round  upon  the  local  com- 
mittee. It  was  probable  that  not  less  than 
4,500/.  would  be  required  for  the  whole.  The 
altered  plans  would  give  kneeling  accommoda- 
tion for  about  900.  The  architect  has  pro- 
posed an  apsidal  east  end,  following  in  this 
the  authority  of  Little  Maplestead. 

Curved  Lines  in  Architecture. — 
Allow  me  to  suggest,  to  those  concerned  in 
the  erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  its  new 
location,  attention  to  a fact  I have  observed  in 
the  construction  of  almost  all  large  cathedrals, 
of  both  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  visit ; viz.  “ that  as  well 
in  the  plans  as  the  construction,  what  seem  to 
be  straight  lines  are,  in  fact,  slight  curves.” 
In  some  cases  this  arrangement  is  so  evident 
I as  to  have  suggested  an  idea  that  some  parts 
i of  the  substruction  of  the  building  have  given 
j way.  This  has  been  stated  in  respect  to  Lich- 
field cathedral,  without,  I believe,  any  founda- 
tion. The  curve,  so  evident  in  the  nave  of 
that  beautiful  conception,  seems  to  have  been 
evidently  designed  on  the  part  of  the  archi- 
tect; and  a slight  curve,  both  in  the  plan  and 
also  in  the  horizontal  lines,  appears  to  add 
greatly  to  the  effect.  The  plan  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Lyons  is  slightly  serpentine.  Earlier 
cavillers  would  attribute  these  arrangements 
to  defects  of  construction  on  the  part  of  the 
builders,  as  though  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
duce straight  lines,  and  were  ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  plummet.  In  these  days,  however,  a 
more  humble  spirit  may  teach  us  to  discover 
excellences  in  what,  in  less  enlightened  periods, 
others  have  only  fancied  defects ; and  the  per- 
spective advantages  produced  by  these  curved 
lines,  fully  warrant  the  opinion  that  they 
should  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  high 
thought  and  genius  in  design,  rather  than  of 
inability  in  execution.  I have  just  risen  from 
your  review  of  Mr.  Penrose’s  work  on  the 
Parthenon,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  an- 
cients and  the  mediaeval  artists  both  worked 
on  the  same  principles  of  curves,  not  straight 
lines.  The  Maison  Carree,  at  Nismes,  will 
fully  bear  out  his  views. — M.  Mitchell. 

Value  of  Building  Land,  Wimble- 
don.— Eighty  lots  of  freehold  building  land, 
forming  portions  of  the  Wimbledon  Park  and 
West  Hill  Estates,  Wimbledon  and  Wands- 
worth, were  offered  by  auction  on  the  24th 
June,  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  and  Galsworthy. 
The  sale  called  together  a large  attendance,  and 
a spirited  competition  was  evinced.  Nearly  all 
the  lots  were  sold  at  prices  ranging  between 
350/.  and  600/.  per  acre,  being  far  beyond  the 
prices  hitherto  realised  for  similar  plots  of  land 
upon  these  estates.  The  lots  varied  from  a 
quarter  to  four  acres,  and  are  chiefly  adapted 
for  villas.  The  total  result  of  the  sale  was  j 
upwards  of  19,900/.  Wimbledon-park  partakes  i 
much  of  the  character  of  the  Regent’s-park.  j 


Portland  Breakwater. — The  stageing 
now  extends  nearly  half  a mile  in  length  from 
the  shore.  The  piling  is  complete  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  first  section  of  the  breakwater, 
and  a series  of  piles  diverging  from  the  direct 
line  in  the  form  of  a crescent  is  being  laid 
down  to  form  the  workmen’s  roadway  from 
this  to  the  second  or  main  section,  which  will 
be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
While,  however,  the  temporary  road  is  being 
made  by  some  classes  of  workmen  and 
labourers,  others  find  ample  employment  in 
preparing  and  depositing  the  stone  for  the  first 
division  of  the  breakwater,  very  many  thousand 
tons  being  still  required.  The  roadway  a^^Jed 
to  will  stand  25  feet  above  the  level  of  trraBea 
at  low  water,  and  the  general  depth  of  wafWat 
the  ebb  is  about  57  feet,  so  that  the  piles  sup- 
porting the  roadway  must  be  80  feet  high. 
They  are  made,  like  masts,  of  several  pieces, 
and  weigh  each  about  7 tons.  The  shoes,  or 
spiral  fittings,  weigh  upwards  of  ,^^wt.  each. 
The  piles  are  screwed  down  into  th^oWor  shale 
by  means  of  a capstan  head  ancIMaarS;  with  an 
endless  rope  attached  to  a crab,  a system  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Son,  en- 
gineers, Belfast.  The  piles,  as  they  are  screwed 
down,  are  braced  together  by  longitudinal  and 
cross  beams  on  the  top,  by  chains  running 
from  the  lower  part  of  one  to  the  top  of 
its  neighbour,  and  by  similar  chains  running 
transversely  from  one  to  another  at  about  low 
water  mark,  thus  securely  uniting  the  whole 
body.  The  piles  are  in  rows,  30  feet  apart ; 
and  on  the  top  of  them  the  necessary  super- 
structure for  carrying  three  lines  of  railway 
and  a horse-track  is  fixed.  Screw  moorings 
are  screwed  down  at  regular  intervals  on  each 
side  of  the  staging  for  the  purpose  of  steady- 
ing the  piles.  A screw  is  temporarily  attached 
to  one  end  of  a large  pile,  from  end  to  end  of 
which  is  bored  a hole,  through  which  is  passed 
the  chain  with  one  end  permanently  secured 
to  the  screw  : the  screw  is  then  towed  to  the 
spot,  and  by  powerful  machinery  on  board  a 
large  barge,  the  pile  is  placed  in  an  upright 
position,  the  screw  end  sinking  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water.  It  is  turned  round  a sufficient 
number  of  times  for  the  screw  to  penetrate  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  5 or  6 feet : the  tem- 
porary pile  is  then  hauled  up,  the  chain  be- 
coming drawn  out  from  it,  and  on  being  re- 
leased, the  upper  end  is  taken  by  other  tackle, 
and  conveyed  to  the  pile  to  be  moored,  to 
which  it  is  tightly  strained  and  securely  fixed. 
The  quantity  of  stone  deposited  in  the  break- 
water per  day  is  about  1,200  tons,  and  we  un- 
derstand, from  the  local  papers,  that  the  quan- 
tity already  so  deposited  amounts  to  about  a 
million  of  tons. 

Limerick  School  of  Design. — This 
new  and  much  needed  school  of  art  was  in- 
augurated on  Wednesday  week.  The  Limerick 
Examiner,  in  noticing  the  circumstance,  says 
— “There  is  no  portion  of  the  empire — we 
may  add  there  is  no  portion  of  the  civilized 
world — labouring  under  such  disadvantages  as 
Limerick,  in  whatever  relates  either  to  example 
or  instruction  in  the  arts.  We  have  neither 
the  modern  nor  the  antique  schools  of  statuary. 
We  have  no  picture  gallery;  and  if  there  are 
some  pictures  which  might  instruct,  they  are 
all  but  inaccessible  to  the  student.  We  have 
neither  copy,  nor  example,  nor  model,  of  even 
the  most  ordinary  architectural  character,  and 
the  result,  we  regret  to  say,  is  perfectly  appa- 
rent whenever  we  find  it  necessary  to  construct 
a new  building,  and  commit  to  the  hands  of  a 
home-instructed  native.  It  is  to  training  in 
the  arts  that  Cork  owes  her  present  exhibi- 
tian.” 

Warrington  Markets  Competition. 
— An  architect  informs  us  that  five  designs 
were  sent  in  reply  to  advertisement,  and  that 
one  of  the  competitors  has  been  allowed, 
during  three  weeks’  delay,  free  access  to  the 
other  plans,  and  opportunity,  through  the  good 
offices  of  some  conscientious  councillor,  to 
submit  a sixth  plan,  embodying  the  best  points 
of  each  of  the  other  five  ! 

Museum  of  Practical  Geology. — A 
course  of  lectures  on  gold  has  been  commenced 
'<  here  with  a view  to  the  instruction  of  emigrants 
I about  to  proceed  to  Australia.  The  first  was 
j given  on  the  30th  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Jukes. 
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Metropolitan  Water  Supply.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  Water  Supply  Bill 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury said  he  trusted  this  bill  would  not  pre- 
clude the  introduction  of  some  other  measure 
for  the  supply  of  purer  water  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  Earl  of  Derby  said  the  only  alter- 
native was  to  pass  or  reject  the  present  bill. 
He  admitted  the  subject  had  not  been  fully 
considered,  but  still  the  only  course  left  open 
to  the  government  was  to  propose  the  present 
measure  or  postpone  legislation.  If  the  mea- 
sure were  rejected  for  another  year,  most 
likely  the  public  would  be  found  in  the  same 
disadvantageous  position  in  which  they  were 
at.jflRsent.  There  was  this  merit  in  the  bill, 
trnit  it  provided  a purer  supply  of  water  to  the 
people  of  the  metropolis  than  was  at  this 
moment  within  their  reach. — Lord  Campbell 
expressed  a hope  that  the  government  would 
apply  their  attention  to  the  general  subject  of 
a waters  suuply  to  the  public,  hitherto  much 
neglectaffi,  jBe  should  like  to  see  measures  of 
this  kinoof^inated  in  their  lordships’  house. 

Approach  to  British  Museum. — Al- 
though it  is  not  yet  done,  it  must  surely  be 
intended  to  lay  down  a flagged  causeway  from 
the  entrance  gates  to  the  portico  of  the  British 
Museum.  On  going  into  the  building  the 
Other  day,  I was  surprised  to  find  that  nothing 
had  been  done  to  form  a tolerably  commodious 
and  firm  foot-road  up  to  it.  Owing  to  a pass- 
ing shower  a short  time  before,  the  ground  was 
in  very  quagmire  condition,  and  bepatched  with 
pools  of  standing  water.  What  I complain  of 
is  not  the  hardship  but  the  so//ship  of  having 
to  tread  tiptoe  all  that  way  upon  pulp,  and 
avoid  plumping  into  miniature  lakes,  to  the 
consternation,  I presume,  of  their  presiding 
naiads.  It  is  dryads  not  naiads  whom  we 
would  there  meet;  at  all  events  have  a dry 
and  cleanly  path.  The  trustees  or  authorities 
ought  to  mend  their  ways  in  the  literal,  and 
perhaps  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  words 
also.  As  to  the  railing  next  the  street,  1 can- 
not help  considering  that  an  extravagant 
affair;  extravagant  in  point  of  taste,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  cost.  The  colour  chosen  for  it,  too, 
is  such  as  to  give  it  the  look  of  painted  wood- 
work. A greenish  hue  would  certainly  have 
harmonised  far  better  with  gilding  than  does 
the  present  deep  brown.  Neither  is  the  gild- 
ing well  distributed  : there  surely  ought  to  have 
been  some  in  a vertical  as  well  as  horizontal 
direction,  for  its  being  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  latter  occasions  a straggling  and  rather 
patchy  look. — 

Etiquette  among  Architects.  — A 
builder  complains,  under  this  heading,  of  an 
architect  employed  to  restore  and  repew  two 
parish  churches,  who  has,  in  each  case,  per- 
suaded his  employers  that  he  can  execute  the 
works  at  a much  more  reasonable  rate  than  a 
builder,  and  employs  his  own  mechanics  to 
carry  on  the  works.  Before  complaining, 
however,  it  would  be  right  to  be  certain  that 
the  proceeding  was  not  forced  on  the  archi- 
tect. Few  architects  would  willingly  take 
upon  themselves  the  increased  trouble  and 
responsibility  entailed  by  this  course.  If  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  architect  is  making 
money  by  the  arrangement  he  is  acting  most 
improperly. 

Securityof  Public  Buildings  against 
Fire. — An  American  paper,  in  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  securing  the  interior  as 
well  as  the  exterior  of  public  buildings  against 
fire,  states  that  a manufactory  of  material  use- 
ful for  such  a purpose  has  been  established  at 
New  York  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Gillies,  of  Broadway. 
The  material  is  iron,  enamelled  and  finished  in 
imitation  of  marble,  or  of  some  of  the  richest 
and  finest  woods.  The  manufacture  is  new  to 
America,  but  not  to  Europe.  As  remarked  by 
the  paper  in  question,  “ The  most  expensive 
and  permanent  materials  are  generally  em- 
ployed in  constructing  the  outer  walls  of 
public  buildings,  while  the  most  frail  and  com- 
bustible are  used  in  completing  the  interior. 
The  outside  is  made  fire-proof,  but  the  inside 
is  not.  Whereas  experience  has  shown,  that 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater  caution  is  required 
within  than  without,  as  conflagrations  originate 
more  frequently  within  than  from  the  outside 
of  public  buildings.  Our  city  hall  (New  York) 
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has  been  several  times  on  fire,  and  all  its  muni- 
cipal and  judicial  records  threatened  with  irre- 
mediable destruction ; but  the  fire,  in  every 
instance,  has  originated  within  the  building. 
Such  also  has  been  the  case  with  the  Treasury 
building  at  Washington.  The  Patent  Office 
building,  at  Washington,  shared  a much  worse 
fate,  having  been  wholly  consumed.  The  Con- 
gressional Library  Rooms  also  took  fire  from 
the  inside.  The  outer  walls  escaped  uninjured, 
but  the  library  was  destroyed.  There  was 
security  for  the  outside,  but  none  for  the  inside. 
The  points  of  greatest  danger,  to  wit,  the 
interior  parts  of  the  building,  were  lost  sight 
of  and  left  exposed.  The  building  itself,  which 
in  case  of  loss  could  easily  have  been  replaced, 
was  saved,  but  the  rich  and  valuable  treasury, 
the  accumulations  of  a whole  century,  which 
the  building  was  intended  to  preserve,  and 
which  in  many  cases  cannot  be  duplicated  or 
replaced,  were  irretrievably  lost.  The  princi- 
pal object  of  strong  outside  walls  is  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  to  the  building;  but  it 
is  perfectly  idle  to  rely  upon  them  alone  for 
protection  against  fires.  To  effect  this  there  is 
only  one  remedy — make  the  insides  as  well  as 
the  outsides  fire-proof.” 

Railway  Jottings. — It  is  understood 
that  a contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the 
directors  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company  with  Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Man- 
chester, for  the  construction  of  a number  of 
express-train  engines,  designed  by  the  com- 
pany’s locomotive  engineer,  for  the  attainment 
of  high  speed.  It  is  fully  expected  that  these 
engines,  which  Messrs.  Fairbairn  have  under- 
taken to  complete  in  four  months,  will  run 
from  Euston- square  to  Birmingham,  a dis- 
tance of  113  miles,  with  loaded  trains,  in  two 
hours ; and  it  is  anticipated,  therefore,  that, 
before  the  close  of  1852,  the  important  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  districts  of  South 
Lancashire,  will  be  brought  within  an  easy 
journey  of  three-and-a-half  hours  of  the  metro- 
polis.  The  Great  Northern  station  at  Ret- 

ford, according  to  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  is  fast 
approaching  to  completion.  It  is  situate  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  line,  with  which  it  here  forms 
a junction.  The  buildings  altogether  are  small 
and  i significant.  Approaching  from  the 
north,  to  the  right  hand  of  the  up-line  is  a 
coke-h  use  : a little  farther  on  is  the  engine 
shed  : in  front  and  behind  the  engine-house  is 
a paved  platform — in  front  100  yards  in 
length, — which  in  passing  onwards  communi- 
cates with  the  down-train  waiting-room,  of 
small  dimensions.  Nearly  opposite  to  this, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  is  the  goods  i 
warehouse.  Near  rhere  are  some  cottages  for  j 
servants,  and  a residence  for  the  station  master  [ 
and  the  clerk  in  charge.  To  the  southward  is 
the  general  station,  the  first  of  which  is  the 
refreshment  room,  dimensions  20  feet  4 inches  ; 
by  1 1 feet  6 inches,  and  which  let  at  the 
annual  rental  of  52 1.  The  next  is  the  ladies’ 
waiting-room,  adjoining  which  is  the  first  class 
waiting-room  ; then  comes  the  booking-office 
and  the  clerk’s  room,  with  other  appendages. 
Almost  immediately  adjoining  is  the  engine- 
house  for  supplying  the  tanks  with  water. 
This  building  is  opposite  to  the  main  junction, 
where  the  two  main  lines  cross  each  other. 
At  present  there  is  only  one  road  to  the  Great 
Northern  station,  and  that  is  considerably 
more  than  a mile  distant  from  the  Retford 
market-place,  by  a tortuous  and  somewhat 
unpleasant  route.  It  is  said  to  be  worse 
situated  for  tourists,  travellers,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Retford,  than  any  other  station  on 
the  whole  line  between  London  and  York. 


TENDERS 


For  three  houses  in 
George  Low,  architect. 

Reid 

Carter  

Clifford  

Starkey  

Willshire 

Peek 


Maiden-lane,  Islington. 

£1,125  0 0! 

1,085  0 0 

1,084  10  0 

1,070  0 0 

030  10  0 

870  0 0 

705  0 0! 


Mr. 


For  the  erection  of  parochial  schools  and  master's- 
house  at  Putney.  Mr.  Ferrey,  architect. 


Building  Association  £1,407  0 0 

Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Son  1,319  0 0 

Messrs.  Aviss 1,214  0 0 


For  National  Society’s  Training  Institution,  West- 
minster. Mr.  H.  Clulton,  architect. 

Rigby £37,897  0 0 

Cubit  t and  Co 37,816  0 0 

Little  37,095  0 0 

Grirasdale 36,8-18  0 0 

Locke  and  Neshani  36,840  0 0 

Smith  and  Appleford 36,403  0 0 

Holland 34,899  0 0 

Kclk  31.278  0 0 

Piper 33,362  0 0 


For  additions  to  Woodhall,  Worcestershire.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Cole,  architect. 

Davis,  Birmingham £2,762  0 0 

Hardwick  and  Son,  Birmingham  2,704  0 0 

Wood,  Worcester 2,497  0 0 

Tombs,  London  (accepted)  2,333  0 0 


TO  COBKESPONDBNTS. 

“A.  C.,”  '‘Veras,'*  “E.  M.”  (it 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a perfect  list),  “Mr.  L.,”  “ B. 
and  M„”  “ Q.  E.  D.,”  “ C.  S„”  “J.  B.,’’  “ J.  A.,” 
“ H.  A.,”  “ P.  L„"  “ L'.  N.  G.,”  “ J.  F.  M.  ” “ J.  P.  P.,” 
“L.  V.,”  “ A Subscriber  ” (spirits  of  wine,  unless  used 
with  the  greatest  judgment  and  care,  will  ruin  your  pic- 
tures), “ \V.  II.  \V.”  (a  disputed  point:  use  I.H.S.), 
“Watchman"  (will  appear),  “ F.  T.  P.”  (we  are  unable 
to  refer),  “J.  D.  W.,”  “Investigator,”  “ J.  C.,” 
“ G.  L.,”  “ W.  T.”  (send  us  copy  of  the  letter),  “Mr. 
R.,”  “ B.  W.”  (legally,  the  district  surveyor  couid  claim 
the  fee),  “T.  D.”  (go  and  see  Mr.  Hart’s), 

“ E.  S.  R.”  (give  us  some  account  of  the  mansion  named), 
“ G.  W.”  (local  Act,  ifany,  and  other  circumstances  would 
have  to  be  considered, — consult  an  architect),  “J.  Y." 
(will  find  them  at  York-street  after  Monday). 

NOTICE.— Allcommunications  respecting  ui/uerfisemen/s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor:”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
ti  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISH  MEKTS. 

POPYRIGHT  for  SALE.  — DESIGNS  for 

\J  TUDOR,  r,  ITHIC,  and  ELIZABETHAN  VILLAS,  with 
their  plans  complete;  gar  lens,  details,  and  furniture;  accom- 
panied by  estimates  ami  descriptions.  The  villas,  on  a scale 
to  cost  from  8001.  to  13, (knit  .-cv.-rol  of  them  arc  now  being 
crcc'ed.  The  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  containing  124 
Plates  ; proposed  publishing  price,  51  5s.  The  author's  works  on 
similar  subjects,  at  prices  fit  «s.  and  121  12s.  Uuve  sold  from  500  to 
800  copies  each.— Apply  R.  2,  Kcppel-street,  Russell-square. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

pOMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.— 

\J  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of”  The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris,  Ghent.  Kouen."  he  and  of  “ l.ondou  as  it  is,” 
otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  4c.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  ami  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address.  Mr.  HOYS.  13.  Albauy-strcet.  Regcnt’s-park. 


Decorative  paintin  g.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANO.  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  ail  other 
manner,-  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  lie  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  lias  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  cnnbled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the emheliis'imento  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Medieval,  or  Modern  Styles. — Apply  to 
F.  SANO,  Decorative  Artist,  ri8,  Pall-mall,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS  AND  DECORATORS 

f''  II  ARLES  BLACKMORE,  26,  Store-street, 

Bedford -square,  WRI  TER  and  DECORATIVE  PAINTER, 
WRITER  ON  GLASS.  4c.  Illuminated  Writing.  Emblems. 
P apers  for  Organ  Pipes,  and  other  Church  Decorations  executed 
iu  the  beat  manner.  Country  orders  attended  to  with  promptness. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES.  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  & c. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  &c. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS. 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS.  65  to  68,  London-wnll ; and 
49.  Parliament  street.  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  and  son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vnst  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


Thomas  freen  and  co.  lime  burners, 

Wouldham-on-tlie-Medway.  Orcy  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  orfre-h  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Cana'-road.  Kingsland-road  ; Queen’s  Wharf  Great  Cambridge- 
street.  Haggerstone  ; or  King’s  Wharf,  New  Wllftrf-road,  Battle- 
bridge.  N.B.  Laths,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plas  er.  Hair,  Welch 
Goods,  he.  he  he. 

GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

mauner  in  which  the  above  is  grouud  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  au  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  Tlie  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions, Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIoRS’,  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  HICIIAKD3QN,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

GREY-STONE  LIME.— HALL,  BROTHERS, 

Merstham  Lin.e  Works,  near  Reigate.  beg  to  offer  to  Builders 
and  others  a list  of  their  prices  for  Cash  on  delivery. 

Grey-Stone  Lime 6s.  Od.  per  Yard,  or  22  Bushels. 

Ditto,  for  Manure 4s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

Ditto.  Ashes  Is.  6d.  ditto  ditto 

Black  ditto 3s.  Od.  ditto  ditto 

In  not  less  than  Six  Yard  quantities,  and  put  on  the  Railway  for 
all  goods  st  itions  on  the  London  and  Brighton  and  South-Eastern 
Railways,  or  lines  connected  with  them.  A fresh  supply,  hot  from 
the  kilns  daily,  nt  the  Bricklayers'  Arms  and  Croydon  Stations, 
and  delivered  to  all  parts. 

Prices  for  Cash  on  delivery :— 7s.  per  yard  at  the  stations  or 
works  ; 8s.  per  yard  delivered  within  five  miles;  in  not  less  than 
2-yard  quantities.  Booking,  2s.  per  yard  ; Is.  per  yard  off,  if  paid 
monthly.  Collecting  charged  for.  The  quality  is  warranted  to  be 
the  best.— Address,  Merstham,  near  Reigate,  Croydon  ; er  Youl’s- 
place,  Old  Kent-road. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A N experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN,  having  a 

■A  few  leisure  hours  daily.  OFFERS  his  SERVICES,  in  de- 
signing, copying,  or  reducing  all  kinds  of  maps,  plans,  perspectives, 
4c.  Terms  excecdin-ly  moderate,  occupation  being  the  chief  ob- 
ject.—Address  S.  Miss  Butcher's,  No.  2,  Clarendon-road,  Notting- 

TO  BUILDERS. 

A N active,  experienced  Foreman  is  in  want  of  a 
-tl  SITUATION  as  SHOP  or  WALKING  FOREMAN,  4c. 
References  unexceptional.  — Direct,  J.  E.  81,  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SOLICITORS,  ANO  OTHERS. 

A HANDSOME  PREMIUM  will  be  paid  to 

-Tl.  any  gentleman  who  will  introduce  a respectable  party  to 
BUILD  SIX  HOUSES  on  the  advertiser's  ground,  at  a moderate 
ground-rent.  It  is  500  feet  frontage,  and  150  feet  deep,  in  a public 
road  and  most  desirable  situation,  twelve  miles  from  town,  and 
close  to  a railway  station,  where  houses  of  about  1201.  a year  arc 
mu  oh  required.— Apply  to  Mr.  PILCHER,  43,  Great  Tower-street, 
City. 

T'O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a powerful  iron 

A PURCHASE  CRANE.  Also,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET.  a most 
vuhmble  PLOT  of  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  with  a 
frontage  of  about  140  feet,  facing  the  main  road,  Brix ton-bill,  for  the 
erection  of  houses,  with  shops,  which  are  in  great  request.— Apply 
to  O.  P.  39,  Frith-street,  Soho. 

TO  BUILDERS.  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rPO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  TWO  large  Descending 

A STOVES  (Cundy’s  patent!,  suitable  for  n Church,  Exhibi- 
tion-room, or  large  Offices,  where  a good  degree  of  heat  is  re- 
quired. As  they  are  not  wanted  for  further  use,  they  will  be  sold 
at  a great  reduction  of  the  original  cost.— May  be  seen  on  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  BROWNE,  Ironmonger,  8,  Tabernacle- walk,  Finsbary- 
squarc. 

Kojjal  letters  patent. 

| rPHOS.  HAWKINS  begs  to  inform  Builders, 

A Painters,  and  the  Trade  generally  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
j a large  stock  of  his  newly  patented  Brushes,  made  on  an  entirely 
new  principle,  aud  warranted  to  stand  any  tvs'.  One  triul  will  he 
sufficient  to  prove  the  superiority  of  these  brushes  over  any  other 
article  now  in  use  by  the  trade.  Terms,  e . sli . — Address,  THOMAS 
HAWKINS, 3. 1 nveruess-terrace,  Bishop^-terrace,  Bayswater. 

"DOBSON  and  SON’S  IMPROVED  WHEEL 

I A TIRE,  for  lessening  the  draught  of  Vehicles,  nnd  reducing 
the  friction  upon  the  axles.— R.  and  Son,  Wheelwrights  aud  Hoop 
Tire  smiths,  liaving  registered  an  Improved  Iron  (which  i<  manu- 
factured by  a process  recently  patented),  arc  prepared  to  tire  wheels 
with  the  above  iron,  which  has  many  advantages  over  the  flat 
tire,  as  the  strain  is  removed  from  the  front  and  back  edges  to  the 
centre,  thereby  decreasing  the  draught  greatly,  in  vehicles  with 
six-inch  tire  a- d under.— N.B.  Old  wheels  can  be  new  tired  with 
the  above  iron.— Lists  of  prices  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
factory,  Liquorpond-strect,  and  Laystall-street,  Gray's-inn,  Hol- 
born,  London. 

DALMER’S  PATENTED  PROCESS  for 

L reducing  or  enlarging  Pa'ntings,  Prints,  Sculpture,  Da- 
guerreotypes on  Glass,  Microscopic  Objects,  copying  Landscapes, 
Buildings,  Portraiture,  4c.  4c.  and  printing  the  same  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  facility,  either  by  t e artist  or  amateur.— 
W.  ELLIOTT  and  SONS,  56,  Strand.  Loud"  , Sole  Agents  for  the 
apparatus,  whioh  may  be  seen  daily  from  twcl  e to  two. 

PLUMBERS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with 

A CAST  and  MILLED  LEAD  in  sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions. 
Patent  and  Funnel  Pipe  Lead,  Trap  and  Service  Boxes,  nt  whole- 
rale  prices.  WILLIAM  DENT,  21.  NEWCASTLE-STREET. 
STRAND,  Manufacturer  of  Engine-pumps,  Water-closets,  nnd 
every  description  of  Plumbers’  Rrnsswork.  The  Registered  Urinnl 
Basins  now  selling  at  the  reduced  prices  of  17s.  20s.  22s.  and  25s. 
according  to  colour  and  fittings.  Also  an  Earthenware  Slab  and 
Wash-hand  Basin  of  improved  construction. 

STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 
Obtaining  common  deal  to  imitate  oak,  mahogany-, 

or  SATINWOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Dves.  the  public  are  referred  to  the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
which  were  coloured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54,  Stamford-street,  Blnckfrinrs-rond, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  menns  of  colouring  wood,  so  ns  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental effect  of  the  natural  grain  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  nnd  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfrinrs-road. 

TO  PARTIES  ABOUT  TO  BUILD  OR  ALTER  CHAPELS. 

TMIE  Trustees  of  the  Old  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Luton, 

A are  deirous  of  SELLING—].  The  whole  of  the  PE  WING, 
including  framed  backs,  doors,  and  elbows,  with  mahogany  cap- 
ping, seats,  bearers,  nnd  other  fittings  of  a gallery,  64  feet  by  37 
feet,  including  an  excellent  moulded  front,  with  circular  ends, 
a A deal  painted  and  grained  PULPIT,  witli  stairs  and  mahogany 
handrail,  and  ornamental  iron  balusters.  Tenders,  stating  sepa- 
rate amounts  for  the  above  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  GUSTAVUS 
JORDAN,  Luton,  Beds,  of  whom  further  particulars  may  be 
known.  The  highest  or  any  other  tender  will  not  necessarily  be 
accepted. 

IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

A who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.— JAMES  COOK’S  three 
guinea  Frenuh-polislied  Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  Bedding, 
Cabinet.  Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Esti- 
mates given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 

BRoMPTON  HOUSE,  23  and  23,  QUF.EN'S-BUILDINGS, 
KNIGHT8B  RIDGE. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

AA  CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  con- 
tains designs  and  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different 
Bedsteads,  in  Iron,  Bra^s,  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
gany, Rosewood,  and  Walnut-tree  Woods;  also  their  priced  List 
of  Bedding,  nnd  their  new  wnrerooms  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 
each  design  fixed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  addition  to 
their  usual  stock,  a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
ported.— HEAL  and  SON,  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
190  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottcnham-court-road. 

A SURVEYOR  in  the  Country  ie  in  immediate 

want  of  an  ASSISTANT.  He  must  De  competent  (o  execute 
Town  Survey  and  take  1 c vela. — Communications,  stating  'alary 
oxpected,  Ac.  Ac.  to  be  addressed  to  P.  care  of  Messrs.  \V.  U.  Smith 
and  Son,  136,  Strand,  London. 


TfOREMAN  of  SMITHS.— WANTED  in  a large 

A Building  Establishment,  a respectab'e  MAN  in  the  above 
capacity.  He  must  possess  undoubted  ability  for  conducting  and 
arranging  the  internal  details  of  a large  shop,  and  must  be  practi- 
cally acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  wrought. iron  gliders, 
iron  roofs,  Ac.  and  the  usual  work  of  a smith's  shop.— Address, 
stating  age,  lust  employment,  references,  and  salary  required,  to 
X.  X.  care  of  Messrs.  Waterlow,  Stationers,  London- wall.  City. 


WANTED,  in  a Railway  Office,  a first-rate 

Vt  ARCHITECTURAL  and  ENGINEERING  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and  ASSISTANT  having  a knowledge  of  levelling  and 
surveying.  He  must  have  a practical  acquaintance  with  builders' 
work,  and  be  competent  to  get  up  neat  architectural  drawings,  ns 
well  as  those  for  heavier  works,  as  viaducts,  bridges,  roofs,  Ae. 
Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  a leading  contractor  upou 
some  important,  line  of  railway,  and  who  possesses  good  experience 
in  station  works,  will  lie  preferred.  As  a liberal  salary  will  be 
given,  none  but  superior  hands  need  apply.— Address,  with  full 
particulars,  to  Mr.  R.  J ACOM  B HOOD.  Brighton  Railway  Office, 
London-bridge,  until  Saturday,  10th  July,  after  which  date  uo 
application  will  be  received. 


WANTED,  a Man  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 

with  the  manufacturing  of  gas.  to  SUPERINTEND  a 
SMALL  GAS-WORK,  and  look  after  the  fittings  ; who  also  under- 
stands general  Plumber's  work.— Letters  addressed,  X.  Y.  Z. 
of  Messrs.  COLES.  CHILD,  and  CO.  Greenwich-wharf,  Green ’ 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  STAIRCASE 

HAND.  No  objection  to  the  country-- Address,  J.  D. 
Victoria-terrace,  8t.  Jolin’s-wood. 


WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a well-educated 

YOUTH,  1 J years  of  nge,  to  ft  Carpenter  and  Builder,  where 
he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  the  business.  A premium  of  201.  will  be  given.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  MADDRliN,  Great  Russell -street,  opposite  the  British 
Museum. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

\\T ANTED,  bv  a sober,  steady  Man,  somewhat 
’ ' above  the  middle  nge,  a SITUATION  to  superintend  the 
Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing  department.  He  is  fully  com- 
petent from  long  experience  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the 
above  branch'-"-',  including  bookkeeping,  measuring,  Ac.  The  most 
respectable  references  can  be  given.— Apply  to  A.  B.  40,  Charles- 
street,  St.  John’s  wood. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a PERMANENT  SITUATION  as 

» * BUILDER'S  CLERK,  by  a Young  Mau,  capable  of  under- 
taking the  management  of  n business;  he  can  make  working  or 
finished  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  measure  works,  and  is 
practically  acquainted  with  (lie  general  routine.  Town  preferred. 
References  as  to  every  requisite  qualification  will  be  given.— 
Address,  Q.  Z.  at  Mr.  Evaus's,  Beaufort  Library,  King's-road, 
Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  Ac. 

A N ASSISTANT,  well  experienced,  is  desirous 
-lA  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Salary  moderate.— Address  A.  B. 
0,  Thames-chambers,  York-buildings,  Adelphi. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 
ARCHITECT  and  ENGINEER,  in  a large 

Town  in  the  West  of  England,  has  n VACANCY  in' his  Office 
for  a PUPIL  tube  articled  for  a term  of  three  or  five  years. — P 
mium,  100!.— Address  BETA,  Hayward’S  Library,  Bath. 


AN, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  .ARCHITECT,  accustomed  to  a first- 

closs  prnol  ice.  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  designing  in 
the  Italian  and  Gothic  styles  of  architecture,  would  he  happy  to 
furnish  DESIGNS,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  or  SPECIFICA- 
TIONS to  builders  or  parties  requiring  assistance.— Address,  U.  B. 
18,  Bridge-street,  Westminster. 


A GENTLEMAN  of  some  experience  wishes  to 

■Tx.  meet  with  a SITUATION  in  the  office  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
ARCHITECT,  where  he  may  improve  himself.  Salary  nut  so 
much  an  object  as  improvement— Address,  G.  Y.  Post-office,  Five- 
ways,  Birmingham. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  experience,  possessing 

capital,  would  be  happy  to  JOIN  a GOOD  HOUSE  of 
BUSINE8S.  to  take  charge  of  the  engineering  and  surveying 
department,  drawings,  and  c-timates  — Addiess,  by  letter,  P.  H. 
Office  of"  The  Builder,"  1,  York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


To  CONTRACTORS,  ENGINEERS.  4c. 

A GENTLEMAN,  aged  22,  is  desirous  ol 

EMPLOYMENT  w ith  a Contractor,  where  lie  con  exorcist 
his  ability  and  habits  of  industry  in  promoting  his  principal’! 
interest,  fie  is  a good  draughtsman,  can  take  out  quantities,  quick 
at  calculations,  and  writes  agood  hand.  He  is  an  expert  leveller, 
and  is  used  to  field  and  office  work.  He  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
moderate  salary,  nud  cau  be  wall  recommended  by  an  eugineer  in 
whose  office  he  lias  been.  Security  would  lie  given  if  required.— 
Address,  J.  R.  Post-office,  Hemingford-plaoe,  Bamsbury  Park, 

Islington.  


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUTH  (one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the 

Trade!  is  desirous  of  APPRENTICING  himself  for  a few 
years  in  a PLUMBER'S  SHOP.  No  premium  given —Address, 
prepaid,  /.  at  Mr.  Payne's, 6.  Cursitor-.-trcot,  01. an 


TO  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS, 
COMPANIES,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  lias  served  his  time  to  a 

Painter,  Writer, and  Grainer,  4c.  wishesto  take  a CONSTANT 
SITUATION  in  the  above  business.— For  particulars  arply  to 

H.  T.  23,  Carolinc-place,  Copcnhagen-street,  Islington,  

TO  ARCH ITECTS,  BU RVEY ORB,  and  BUILDERS.. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  was  last  engaged  in  a 
large  Builder’s  Office  in  designing  measuring,  specification 
writing,  bookkeeping.  4c.  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT. 
First-rate  testimonials,  botli  os  to  character  and  abilities.— Ad- 
dress, 10,  Old-street.  St.  Luke's,  London. 


CLERK  of  WORKS.— The  Advertiser  having  just  finished 


As 

his  last  engagement,  is  opin  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  in  eitl 
of  the  above  capacities.  Perfectly  understands  making  < 
working  drawings,  taking  out  quantities,  and  estimating  for  san.„ 
Satisfactory  reference  can  be  given  as  to  capability,  4c.— Address, 
post-paid  to  A.  Z.  14,  Huntley-street,  Frances-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road. 


A RESPECTABLE  Young  Man,  aged  23,  who 

II  has  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a Builder,  arid  since  then 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  a Surveyor's  office,  is  desirous 
of  an  ENGAGEMENT  witli  a Builder,  either  ns  CLERK,  or 
TIMEKEEPER  on  a Building,  or  in  any  situation  where  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  improving  himself.  Salary  would  be  a 
secondary  consideration. — Address,  A.  G.  W.  Mr.  Leathwait's, 
No.  1,  Pope's-head-nlley,  Cornhill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  &c. 

/ A THOROUGH  and  EXPEDITIOUS 

• -IA  DRAUGHTSMAN,  having  been  twelve  years  in  the  profes- 
i sion,  and  understanding  all  the  trades  belonging  to  building, 
i)  taking  out  quantities,  estimating,  surveying,  making  working, 
t detail,  and  perspective  drawings,  is  hi  want  of  n SITUATION  to 
it  either  of  ttve  above  professions.— Address,  J.  H.  B.  M.  office  of"  The 
l.  Builder,”  1,  York-strect,  Covent-garden. 


rpHE  BEST  SHOW  of  IRON  BEDSTEADS  in 

A the  KINGDOM  is  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON’S.  He  has 
added  to  his  Show-Rooms  TWO  VERY  LARGE  ONES,  which 
are  devoted  to  the  EXCLUSIVE  SHOW  of  Iron  and  Brass 
Bedsteads  and  Children's  Cots  (with  appropriate  Bedding  and 
Mattresses).  Many  of  these  are  quite  new,  and  all  are  marked,  in 
plain  figures,  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that  have  tended 
to  make  his  estabbshment  the  most  distinguished  in  this  country. 
Common  Iron  Bedsteads,  from  12s.  6d.  ; Portable  Folding  Bed- 
steads,  from  13s.  6d.  ; Patent  Iron  Bedsteads,  fitted  with  dovetail 
joints  and  patent  sacking,  from  lfis.  6d. ; and  Cots,  from  20s.  each. 
Handsome  ornamental  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  in  great  variety, 
from  31.  5s.  to  311 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  TEN  LARGE  SHOW-ROOMS 
(all  communicating),  exclusive  of  the  shop,  devoted  solely  to  the 
show  of  GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY  (includ- 
ing Cutlery,  Nickel  Silver,  Plated  and  Japanned  Wares),  so 
arranged  and  classified  that  purchasers  may  easily  and  at  once 
make  their  selectiona — Catalogues,  with  engravings,  sent  iper  post) 
free.  The  money  returned  for  every  article  not  approved  of. 

39,  OXFORD-STREET  (corner  of  Newman-street)  ; Nds.  1 and  2, 
NBWMAN-STREET  ; and  4 and  5,  PERRY’ S-PLACE. 


■DEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

-Lv  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
nt  his  Manufactory  (the  finst  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  IJ  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 


T ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

J-  MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers’ Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
will  forward,  upon  application,  bis  REDUCED  LIST  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD. 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  an v thickness  and 
scantling,  4c.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS, 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

OEASONED  WOODS,  by  the  Patent  Desk 

LJ  Process,  FOR  SALE,  at  E.  J.  'FULLER'S  DepOt,  27, 
road.  City-road. 


icdKpg 


SAW  MILLS,  GILL  I NG  HAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

rPIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS.  DEALS, 

A nnd  BATTENS,  4c.,  sawn  on  the  most  nppyof^principlc  : 
Boards,  4c.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  ■K'Hwr's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  oil  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Orosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
oharge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strcet,  Phnlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


Mouldings  by  machinery.— 

ARCIIBUTT  and  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings, with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  ottered.  A copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  reoeipt  of  four  penny  postage  stamps. 

A.  and  A.  have  also  on  sale 
FLOORING  PREPARED  aud  PLANED 
to  a parallel  width  and  thickness  by  Improved  patent  machinery, 
nu  under: — 

Per  square. 


it  greatly  REDUCED  PRICES, 


Per  square.  I 

8.  d.  o.  u. 

1-inch  Yellow 16  0 1-inch  White 15  6 

I-inch  ditto  14  6 J-inch  ditto  n o 

1-iuch  ditto  13  0 | |-inoh  ditto  12  6 

HO  feet  run  of  9-inch  boards  to  the  square,  and  180  feet  run  of 
7-inoh  battens  to  ditto. 

Timber,  Plunks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sash-sills,  4c.  at 
equally  low  prices. 

TERMS  CASH.  Saint  Pancraa  Sawing,  Planing,  nnd  Moulding 

fills  Cambridee-atreet  1 iM  Hnint  Pmu.rnd.rA, .1 


H ARLES  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 

and  J oincr  to  the  Trade,  i - — — 

121,  Bun  ill  11  row,  Finsbury-squnre.  r 
Well-seasoned  materials,  superior  J 
workmanship,  lowest  prices.  *. 

Upwards  of  FOCK  HUNDRED  I 
DuORS.ond  a large  variety  of  Sashes  * 
and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  mouldings 
• in  any  quantity.  | 

J N.B.  This  Establishment  is  worth  ; 

J J. .! .... ,.  - 


the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


IV  OTICE  of  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON  & PASK, 

1 V Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
and  the  l’ublio  generally,  that 
they  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD, 
where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi- 


N.  B.  By  i nclosing  a rostage- 
stamp.  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


T O ARCHITECTS,  sculptors,  builders 

A STONE  and  MARBLE  MASONS.  4c.  4c — ALABARTPR 
QUARRIES,  CHELLASTON,  near  DERBY.— Alabaster  in  blocks 
of  almost  any  size,  and  of  very  superior  quality,  may  now  be  oh 
tamed  from  these  quarries  on  application  to 

Messrs.  JOSEPH  SMITH  and  SONS, 
HORNINGLOW,  near  BUKTON-ON-TRENT. 

This  stone  was  extensively  U6ed  during  the  Middle  Ages  or 
Monuments  and  other  Ecclesiastical  Decorations,  and  since  that 
period  until  now  has  not  been  obtained  in  blocks  of  any  size  Its 
colour  is  white,  and  beautifully  variegated.  It  is  en«ilv  worked 
and  capable  of  taking  a high  polish,  which  renders  it  suitable  for 
every  kind  of  internal  House  Decoration. 

Agent  in  London,  Mr.  WILLIAM  FIELD,  58,  Holywell  streef 
MiUbank  ; DepOt,  24,  Wharf.  Paddington,  where  a sto^k  is  affi 


-CHRE-PROOF  CONSTRU CTI ON. — FOX  and 

1 BARRETT’S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  published  returns  of  firea 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  witli  former  rears  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  dav 
This  result  aflords  strong  corrohoration  of  a fact  stated 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  timber 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE:  and  when  to  this  fficHt  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from-'ts  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  arising 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  oftnosc  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materials  of  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors  Ac 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  olasses,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 

£iV/Trr,‘r„&rS:“1“rto‘ "“‘"•I'.sM.fi 

riding  accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; nnd  for  buildings 
of  this  description  and  magnitude,  as  well  ns  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES.  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES.  4c.  Upo? 
sesses  very  great  advantages.  p “ 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
the°paten°n'may  bC  obtamed  ou  BPPlicati°u  to  .the  Proprietor  of 


whose  offices  form  part  of  n building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 
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IVTORTGAGE  SECURITIES.— The  Sams  of 

ILL  1,3001.  l.nooL  and  BOOt.  are  ready  to  be  advanced,  immediately, 
at  41  per  cent.  for  a term  of  seven  years  certain,  on  freehold  lands. 


—Apply  to  Mr.  COLE.  Solicitor,  la.  Furnivo 


l\/rONEY.  — Gentlemen  requiring  ADVANCES 

on  HEAL  PROPERTY  may  he  advantageously  and  ex- 

T OANS.— Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD- 
i i V \ NOES  from  501  to  2501  upon  approved  personal  security, 
repayable  hv  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a lenethened 
* . - 1 , invitfiri  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 

Mutual  subscription  loa/ assurance  classes. 

Vrnsnectines.  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Oflice.  17.  New  Bridge- 
street.  Blaekfrinrs.  Rules  fid.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note.- 
Your  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for  Lc-nacu,  and 
will  immediately  commence  operations. 


TVfONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

i\L  Annum.-A  KNEW  AY’S  CHARITY. -NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  (! I YEN.  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
-witliin  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say. 
u-ilhin  tli*'  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
smfhne,  Soho.  St.  Clcmcut  Danes.  St  George,  Hanovcr-square, 
St  James.  St  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  St  MapMc-Strand,  and  St 
Paul.  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
loot  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  bv  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  ofTenand 
Three  o'clock  in  the  day.  at  the  ollice  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 

J Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.LTlitorustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  forloans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable.  


TYTATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

lN  ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  MARTix’s-rLACE,  Tbavaloar-squari,  London. 

Established  May,  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAYINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
-to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surolus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Institu- 
tion offers  immediate  facilities,  and  an  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  bv  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  cm- 

ployed.  Interest  payable  in  J anuary  and  J uly. 

CAPITAL  8TOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors'  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  tho  Premium  Fund,  n guarantee  for  the 
engagements  i»f  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  in'order  to 
fender  the  security  of  the  Amured  complete. 

FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies. and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  aud  reside  in, 

any  part  of  the  world. 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE:— 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  10.000L  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  helong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
nnnual  premium,  may.  in  the  event  of  death,  aecure  to  a Child, 
-either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  au  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money.  , _ , 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
Endowments  for  Children,  are  in  course  of.construction,  and  will 
shortly  be  published.  _ . , . 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  an 
cularlv  deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a mi 
providing  fora  particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  agai 

casualties  of  age,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 

CUFull  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 


British  assurance  company, 

2,  King-street,  Cheapside. 

Chairman— Sydney  Smirke,  Esq.  A.R.A.  _ 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Aesi 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  premiums 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  » 

_ , i .j — . i , i — ......  i . . i. n i f Vj e hf—  , 

JOHN  REDDISH.  Mi 


jt  Life  Assurance  made 

_____  lured.  Prospectuses  and 

alTparticulars  may  be  liad  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the 
agents. -TnwN  KRnr 


inager. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON  FIRE  and 

A LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (established  18361.8  and 
10,  Water-street,  Liverpool,  and  20  and  21.  Poultry.  London. 
Capital,  2,000,0001.  sterling.  Reserved  funds,  316,0001.  Liability  of 
proprietors,  unlimited. 

Midsummer  Policies  should  be  renewed  within  fifteen  days  after 
(he  24th  June.  The  renewal  receipts  are  in  the  hands  of  the 

a?Fire  insurance  at  home  and  abroad  on  liberal  terms. 

Life  insurance  in  ad  its  branches. 

Life  policies,  when  tnken  out  under  Table  2,  have  fixed  bonuses 
guaranteed  to  them,  not  contingent  on  profits,  without  any  liabi- 
lity of  partnership  to  the  assured,  and  at  moderate  premiums. 
Prospectuses  andjilHn formation  may-  be^iad  <m  applicant*"* 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

l’l  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  5.  Chntham-piace,  Black- 


John  Macgregor,  esq.  M.P.  I David  Fergusson,  esq. 

Jefferv  Smith,  esq.  I Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 
board.  .... 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  m and 
round  the  metropolis  aud  throughout  the  i rovinces,  are  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  influential  and  active  persons,  accom- 
panied with  a reference.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THUS.  MUSGRAVE.  Secrc'arv. 


PLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  . , . 

Persons  of  all  ages,  and  in  every  station,  may  assure  with  this 
Society,  and  the  assured  can  reside  in  any  part  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Land.  Egypt,  Madeira,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  in  most  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  without  extra 

ChargC'  FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  FIFTH  BONUS  was  declared  in  January  last,  and  the 

amount  varied  with  the  different  ages,  from  24J  to  55  per  cent,  on 

the  premiums  paid,  during  the  last  five  years  ; or  from  11.  to  21.  los. 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  small  share  of  profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  share- 
holders being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the 
amount  made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter 

’ 11  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with,  at  the 

ne,  complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of 
e Proprietary  Capital— thus  combining,  in  the  same  office. 


Ey  addressing  ”qE0  h PINCKARD,  Resident  Scoretary. 

99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57, 
Charing-cross,  Westmim 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
Willinm  Cotton,  esq.,  F.R.8. 
William  Das' 


Thomas  Hodgsi .. 

Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 

. J.  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 

_ F.R.S.  C.  Hampden  Turner, esq.  F.R.S. 
Henry  Grace,  eiq.  I Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

ADDITOnS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  John  Davis,  esq. 

John  naggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  J uly,  1847,  the  Bonus 
added  to  Policies  effected  in  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
Return  System " averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

LOANS  in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  tha 
whole  term  of  life  :— 


T IGHTERAGE,  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Aj  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prioes  that  defy  compe- 
tition.— CHARLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


WHITE,  or  OXIDE  of  ZIN  C.— 

LANGSTON.  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 
i -...I-  Hie  United  Kingdom,  can 

""  large  aud  regular 

— g.  pnper-Btaiuing, 

glass,  gutta  perclia,  floor-cloth,  4o.  4c.  of  uniform  quality  and 
clour,  and  superior  body.  _ , 

Monthly  contracts  made,  and  sample  casks  of  not  less  than 
to  2 cwt  forwarded  (warranted  purel  from  their  works. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhitlie,  London. 


‘atentees  and  sole  Manufacturer*  ji 
,ow  furnish  SHIPPERS  and  the  TRADE  with  a 
ipply  of  WHITE  ZINC,  for  paint,  cnainellin 


\AMP  WALLS.— NEW  PATENT  PAINT,  as 


HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  tl 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regeut'spark, 
public  and  private.buililings ; in  quantities  tc 
yards  for 


TUNNEL ; 
finish  twenty  square 


PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  aud  3 
cwt.  nt  8s.  15s.  and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 

Lead,  5s  ; Greens  and  Blues,  fis.  per  gallon.  , 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 

price : only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  forinside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt.  at  14s. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-strcet,  Goswell- 
strect,  London. . 


JJ  U B B U C K ' S_  PATENT  WH ITE  ZINC 


PAINT— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  nnd  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  tnough  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

^H  bbbock's  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  Inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  P 
and  if  the  cask  lias  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil  ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japauners.for  gutta  pcrcha,  o 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  "» 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit,  &c.  4c.  e 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

JL  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 


of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is’ superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  afterit  13 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work, 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirety  free  from  all  p 


THE  NATIONAL  PATENT  STEAM  FUEL 

COMPANY,  provisionally  registered,  pursuant  to  7 & 8 Viet, 
c 110,  to  he  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  Royal  Charter, 
limiting  the  liability  of  shareholders.  Capital,  50,0001  in  shares  of 
1?.  each,  to  be  paid  upon  allotment,  after  complete  registration. 

Sir  Robert  Price,  bart.  M.P. 

Samuel  Gurney,  jun.  esq.  I Thomas  Hankey,  esq. 

PROVISIONAL  DIRECTORS. 

•Sir  Robert  Price,  hart.  M.P.  Stretton-street,  Piccadilly,  and 
Foxley-park,  Herefordshire. 

George  Davey,  esq.  Briton  Ferry.  Glamorganshire. 

Capt.  R.  W.  Pellv.  R.N.  Upton,  Essex. 

Samuel  Gurney  Fry,  esq.  Frnehurch-strcet 
Matthew  Crawford,  esq.  Middle  Temple. 

Edwin  Fox,  esq.  St  Ilelen's-place. 

Henry  Baker,  esq.  Upper  Gowcr-street,  Bedford  square. 
Bashers— Messrs,  llaukeyaud  Co.  Fenchurch-street 

■Capt.  Thos.  N.  Were,  H.E.I.C.S.  John  Searie,  esq.  Dulwich. 
Solicitor— George  Jackson,  esq. 

Secretart— Osmund  Lewis,  esq. 

Offices,  49.  Fenchurch-strect. 

The  directors  have  carefully  estimated  the  cost,  from  actual 
experience,  of  manufacturing  1,000  tons  of  fuel  per  week,  an 
•amount  very  far  below  the  demnnd  which  may  be  fully  calculated 
upon,  and  they  feel  warranted  in  stating  that  the  sale  of  even  that 
limited  quantity  will  not  only  enable  the  Company  to  pay  a divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  invested,  but  likewise  to  set 
aside  a reserved  fund  for  an  extension  of  their  works. 

Various  certificates  respecting  the  merits  of  this  fuel  used  _ 
hoard  Government  and  other  steamers,  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of 
the  company. 

Applications  for  the  remaining  shares  may  be  made,  according 
to  the  annexed  form,  to  the  Secretary  or  Solicitor,  at  the  offices  of 
the  Company,  49.  Fenchurch-street,  where  prospectuses  nnd  every 
information  respecting  the  working  results  of  this  undertaking 
may  be  obtained.  Applications  may  also  be  made  to  Messrs. 
Huggins  nnd  Co.  14,  Austin-friars,  Old  Broad-street,  the  share- 
brokers of  the  Company. 

p'""n  of  Application  for  Shares. 

v,  the  National  Pat — * 

Geutlemen,— I request  you  will  allot 
Company,  aud  I hereby  undertake  to  i _ 

number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  pay  tlie  sum  of  lL  per 
share  when  required. 

Dated  thi*  day  of  , 1853. 

Name  in  full  

Usual  Signature 

Profession  or  Occopatioi 
Address  < Residence  . 

I Office,  if  auy 


Referee  . 


TPHE  NATIONAL  PATENT  STEAM  FUEL 

L COMPANY  - No  FURTHER  APPLICATIONS  for 
SHARES  In  this  Company  will  be  received  after  S VTL'RDA  Y 
the  3rd  of  JULY  next— By  order, 

OSMUND  LEWIS,  Secretary 
Offiocs,  49,  Fenchurch-street,  J une  21st,  1352.  ° ‘ 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


ceptible  of  a high 

ty-  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 

unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  does  not  do.  _ 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter's 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  &c.  4c.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint  Tlie  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  '-out  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  on  outside 

"The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
..•om  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Leith.  Glasgow.  Bristol. 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure”  to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  maybe 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Qrinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  nnd  Co.  62,  King  William-street,  City,  Loudon;  and 
Messrs.  ROUT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith.  Scot- 
land. Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
—gent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  offices,  12,  Man- 
ohester-building8.  We3tminster-bridge.  London. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  nt  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  500,0001. 

Ralph  Creyke.  esq.  Rawcliffe  Hall. 

John  Swnnn.  esq.  Askliam. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff' Hutton  Park. 

Bankers. — Messrs.  Swann.  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  nnd  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Nei 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
..iis  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  nnd  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 


E \ t fr.iin  the  Tahle  . .f  Pr.-miums  for  insuring  lnol 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


7 10  8 
9 7 6 
11  2 6 
13  1 9 
15  12  10 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30, 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  liis  decease,  for  au  annual  payment  of 
221. 10s.  ; nnd  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the 
an  annual  payment  of  1»1. 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  i 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agent*. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  are  wau ted  in  those  towns  where  uo  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  *' 

Aotuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12.  Job 

Bedford-row,  Agent  for  Loudon. 


r? V?.  L.  NEWMAN, 


OLD  MANSIONS  and  BUILDINGS  of  every 

description  PURCHASED  to  pull  down,  for  immediate 
cash. — Mr.  C.  F.  8MYRK  date  of  Kennington  Land  begs  to  an- 
nounce that  he  is,  at  all  times,  a purchaser  of  property  of  the  above 
description  to  any  amount,  no  objection  to  distance,  if  convenient 
to  the  rail  or  water  carriage,  provided  the  purchase  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude.— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  F.  SMYRK,  Auctioneer  aud  Valuer. 
I Mina  Road,  Old  Kent  Road. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

JL  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson's  Oxichloride  of 
Dead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
nnd  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  tlie  present  nge,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  nnd  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson's  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  aud  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lend  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

Bat  the  chief  nud  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 

Eossesses  is,  its  remarkable  anil  very  decided  superiority  of  Body : 
y which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  earl v period  drawn  to  this  circumslance,  nnd  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  ns  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coatiug  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint 
In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
n-  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  anil  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint 
OFFICE  IN  LONDON.— Mr.  It.  COOKE,  No.  7,  Sise-lane. 
Office  ol  the  Washington  Chemical  Company, 

73,  Grey-street,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne,  January  1, 1852. 
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SATURDAY. . JULY  10,  1852. 

PN  all  sides  there  is  an  outcry 
against  the  formation  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  in  Copenhagen-fields, 
as  we  expected  there  would  be 
as  soon  as  the  determination  became  known. 
Without  meaning  any  disrespect,  we  must  say 
that  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  has  not  done 
'his  duty  in  the  matter.  Under  any  ordinary 
Act  of  Parliament  notices  would  probably 
have  been  required,  which  would  have  brought 
■the  intention  prominently  before  the  public, 
and  would  have  enabled  those  who  were 
interested  to  object  in  time.  In  the  present 
case  the  public  were  supposed  to  be  pro- 
tected as  to  the  selection  of  a fitting  site 
by  requiring  in  the  Act  that  it  should 
be  approved  of  by  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretaries  of  State  : there  is  no 
other  protection  whatever  against  the  re- 
moval of  the  present  market  to  Finsbury- 
circus  or  the  Artillery-ground,  or  any  other 
nice  open  site  in  the  neighbourhood,  if 
the  Corporation  could  quietly  buy  it ; j 
and  yet,  when  a deputation  of  gentlemen  I 
interested  in  the  Camden  estate  urged  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  give 
n mere  formal  assent  to  the  site  selected  by 
the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  but 
that  he  should  exercise  his  right  of  approval 
more  as  a judicial  than  as  a Ministerial  act, 
.and  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  fixing  the 
market  on  any  given  site  before  signifying  his 
approval  of  it, — Mr.  Walpole  objected  to  that 
view  of  the  question,  and  said,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  any  Secretary  of  State  to  take 
upon  himself  judicial  powers,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  make  such  a survey  of  the  site  as 
it  would  entail.  Why,  then,  was  his  approval 
required  ? The  preamble  of  the  Removal  Act 
sets  forth  that  it  is  expedient  a new  market 
“ should  be  provided  in  a more  suitable  place, 
more  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  metro- 
polis j”  and  a clause  provides,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  that  after  the  market  has  been 
formed  as  authorized  by  the  Act,  no  new 
market  for  the  sale  of  cattle  shall  be  opened 
at  any  place  distant  less  than  seven  miles,  in  a 
straight  line  from  St.  Paul’s.  There  is  no 
i restriction  whatever  as  to  the  site  of  the 
i market  to  be  opened  under  the  Act,  except  the 
veto  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  now  the 
! honourable  gentleman  says  he  gave  his  assent 
: as  a matter  of  course,  or,  at  all  events,  had 
■ written  a letter,  which  he  thought  morally 
i compelled  him  to  assent  when  called  upon, 

: and  was  “afraid,”  according  to  the  published 
: report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  interview,  that 
1 he  could  not  retract.  The  honourable  gentle- 
i man  admitted  that  the  Act  was  very  arbitrary 
i in  permitting  the  selection  of  the  site,  without 
s either  the  production  of  plans  to  the  House  of 
( Commons,  or  notice  in  the  Gazette,  or  any 
i intimation  whatever  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
r neighbourhood,  and  yet  he  omitted  to  exercise 
|t  the  power  confided  to  him  for  the  protection  of 


the  public.  The  Home  Secretary  evidently 
sees  the  error  he  has  committed,  and  should 
take  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  remedy  the 
oversight.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  de- 
putation alluded  to  that  a church  had  been  built, 
squares  commenced  closely  adjoining  the  pro- 
posed site,  and  that  the  land  is  already,  indeed, 
surrounded  by  a population  almost  as  dense  as 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  it  was  proposed 
to  remove  the  market ; with  this  distinction, 
that,  whereas  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smithfield  had  principally  chosen  their 
residence  there  in  consequence  of  its  contiguity 
to  the  market,  as  convenient  for  their  business, 
those  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Copen- 
hagen-fields had  chosen  it  in  consequence  of 
its  being  a respectable  and  ornamental  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  the  full  conviction  that  they 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  establishment 
of  a nuisance  almost  at  their  very  doors. 

Mr.  D unhill,  who,  in  1847,  began  to  advo- 
cate the  removal  of  Smithfield  Market  to  | 
Copenhagen-fields,  has  called  upon  us  to  in- 
sert a long  defence  of  the  proposition  in  reply 
to  the  letter  on  the  subject  in  our  last  week’s 
paper,  but  this  we  are  unable  to  do.  There 
is  the  less  reason  for  it,  inasmuch  as  the 
writer  admits  fully  the  impropriety  of  adopt- 
ing this  site,  except  as  a matter  of  expediency 
and  a choice  of  evils.  He  says  : — 

“ The  proximity  of  Copenhagen-fields  to  a popu- 
lous section  of  the  metropolis  is  urged  as  an  insu- 
perable objection,  and  I am  free  to  confess,  except 
j for  other  considerations,  no  one  would,  in  sober 
seriousness,  have  proposed  a mere  transfer  of  the 
market  to  that  site  as  a remedy  for  the  evils  of  the 
ancient  nuisance,  well  knowing  that  the  whole 
population  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved  entirely 
from  a huge  live  cattle  market  in  any  suburb,  how- 
ever distant ; and  when  called  before  the  Royal 
Commission,  in  1850,  I submitted  a project  for 
effecting  this  desirable  termination  to  the  mono- 
polies and  abuses  of  Smitt  field. 

My  proposition  was,  that  Smithfield  market 
should  be  abolished,  and  any  new  establishment 
within  a ten-mile  radius  should  be  forbidden; 
it  so  happening  that  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  at  that  distance 
from  London,  are  located  the  nearest  existing 
cattle  markets,  viz.  Barnet,  Romford,  Croydon, 
and  Southall,  each  situate  on  main  trunk  lines  of 
railway,  and  now  largely  attended  by  London 
butchers.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  the  trade  would 
economise  both  time  and  money  by  attending 
these  markets  ; their  distance  apart  and  distinctive 
character  avoiding  the  objections  advanced  against 
a plurality  of  markets. 

The  transmission  of  cattle  to  convenient  abattoirs 
in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  would 
be  safe,  expeditious,  and  economical,  so  that  car- 
cases only  would  have  to  be  conveyed  through  the 
streets  to  the  butchers’  shops,  or  to  a grand  central 
dead  meat  market,  established  at  Smithfield  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Less  comprehensive  measures  may  never  be  re- 
garded as  absolutely  permanent  by  future  genera- 
tions ; nevertheless,  while  propounding  this  scheme 
to  the  commissioners  with  the  conviction  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  must  ultimately 
obtain,  the  experience  of  many  years’  war  waged 
against  close  monopolies  and  class  interests, 
forbade  me  to  exclude  another  conviction, — that 
to  effect  anything,  the  cosmopolitan  view  must  for 
the  nonce  be  ignored,  and  present  concessions 
made  to  confirmed  habits  and  inveterate  pre- 
judices.” 

This  view  of  it  we  cannot  admit.  The  me- 
tropolis must  not  be  satisfied  with  a half 
measure  in  such  a case,  and  this  now  proposed 
by  the  Corporation  is  not  a half  measure  nor 
a quarter  measure ; it  is  simply  a shifting  of 
the  nuisance.  Those  citizens  who  in  1380 
petitioned  that  the  butchers  might  be  forced 
to  kill  their  beasts  at  “ Knyghtsbrigg  ” 
(Knightsbridge),  or  some  other  place  equally 
distant  from  the  city,  looked  a great  deal  fur- 
ther into  the  future  than  those  who  would  now 
remove  the  nuisance  of  Smithfield  into  Copen- 


hagen-fields, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  houses 
and  towards  which  the  town  tide  is  unques- 
tionably setting  in. 

Bow  Common,  suggested  by  the  deputation 
as  a proper  site,  though  less  objectionable  than 
Copenhagen-fields,  is  less  advisable  than  the 
level  opposite  Woolwich  Reach,  mentioned  by 
a correspondent  last  week.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  an  engineer,  pub- 
lished a pamphlet,  with  plans,  recommending 
this  position,  and  urging  wisely  that  we  should 
reject  any  half  measure  which  might  suffice 
for  to-day,  and  establish  a market  on  a scale 
worthy  of  the  metropolis  now,  and  sufficient 
to  meet  the  views  and  wants  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  follow.  We  have  ourselves  no 
wish  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  any^particular 
site  : our  object  is  simply  to  declare^-enuously 
against  the  formation  of  the  market  in  Copen- 
hagen-fields. We  have  much  greater  faith 
than  some  of  our  contemporaries  in  the  good 
intentions  and  ability  of  the  Corporation 
of  London  and  their  officers,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  hope  that,  hearing  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing objections  to  the  site  named,  they  will  re- 
consider the  question,  and  prevent  the  necessity 
for  such  an  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  as  should  otherwise  be  invited. 


GREEK  PERIPTERAL  ARCHITECTURE 
AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  DESIGN. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nations  in 
primitive  times  and  southern  climates  resorted 
for  worship  to  the  depths  of  woods,  nor  that, 
led  by  the  solemnity  of  such  localities,  they 
built  their  earliest  temples  in  groves.  When 
temples  came  afterwards  to  be  raised  in  towns, 
and  on  a greater  scale  of  magnificence,  the 
colonnade,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
petrifaction  of  the  original  line  of  trees  of  the 
sylvan  situation  (its  aesthetic  type)  was  exten- 
sively used.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Wren, 
was  the  origin  of  the  portico  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  temple;  an  opinion  that  is  not  without 
support : the  Indian  and  Chinese  pagodas 
have  each  their  peristylar  accompaniments; 
and  the  adytum  or  sanctuary  of  the  Egyptians 
was  approached  through  a forest  of  columns. 
Nor  was  the  fore-Christian  Church,  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  without  them.  And  this  columnar 
ordonnance,  though  only  brought  to  perfection 
by  the  Athenians,  may  be  viewed  as  the  joint 
result  of  the  geometric  skill  and  art-feeling  of 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  all  other  imaginative 
and  ingenious  nations  preceding  them. 

Another  cause,  doubtless,  contributed  to 
this  appropriation  of  the  peristyle,  viz.  its 
intrinsic  beauty  and  grandeur  : the  shrine  of 
religion  was  deemed  in  every  nation  the  most 
important  building  : David  took  shame  to 
himself  that  he  should  “ dwell  in  a house  of 
cedar  ” while  the  Ark  of  God  dwelt  “between 
curtains and  this  sentiment  could  not  fail 
to  result  in  the  most  powerful  elements  being 
sought  for  its  construction  and  embellishment. 
Nevertheless,  the  chief  reason,  as  I conceive, 
was  its  peculiar  expressional  fitness,  and  the 
classical  and  other  ancient  nations  used  it 
under  a sense  of  its  entire  and  exclusive  capa- 
city for  exciting  those  solemn  emotions  that 
should  attend  the  worship  of  the  divinity. 

Besides,  the  peripteral  arrangement  or  entire 
surrounding  of  the  temple  with  columns,  ex- 
pressed to  them  a state  of  being  set  apart, — 
cut  off  from  the  world  and  devoted  to  an 
appointed  use.  They  would  naturally  wish  to 
give  the  sanctuary  a distinct  air,  unlike  all 
adjacent  buildings;  and  nothing  would  do  this 
like  the  enveloping  porticoes.  The  most  strik- 
ing structural  object  on  earth  is  a Greek 
temple.  In  such  a building  the  colonnade  is 
really  a feature  of  utility,  separating  the  house 
of  God  from  others,  and  proclaiming  it  as 
holy.  How  impressive,  how  affecting,  even 
its  ruins  at  the  present  day  : at  Paestum,  the 
traveller  of  sensibility  feels  as  on  sacred  ground, 
and  owns  “ the  religion  of  the  place.”  Why 
have  these  qualities  been  disregarded  by  eccle- 
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siastical  architects  generally?  Tlie^e™ 
grandeur  and  repose  of  the  Greek  te“Ple 
to  me  long  marked  it  out  as  a fit  model  as 
recards  its  exterior,  on  which  the  religious 
structures  of  the  day  should  be  framed, -as  a 
true  and  enduring  type  of  sacred  architecture 
Christianity,  if  I rightly  understand  it  would 
find  in  Greek  columnar  architecture  the ^ com- 
pletes! and  sublimest  expression  possible  to 
the  art.  If  classic  architecture  be  applied  at 
all,  in  any  of  its  modifications,  to  this  purpose, 
it  is  the  peripteral  or  temple  style  that  should 
he  aimed  at ; and  if  this,  i.  e.  pure  detached 
columnar  architecture,  be  not  ht,  no  other 
form  of  classic  architecture,  no  Palladian  or 
Italian  corruption  of  it,  is  so.  I look  upon  the 
Greek  temple  as  “ an  apotheosis  in  stone  : its 
conception  sprang  from  the  religious  feeling, 
the  devout  contemplation  of  the  Supreme  and 
Eternal,  and  was  to  enshrine  the  idea  of  God 
in  all  the  glory  and  beauty  of  which  architec- 
ture is  susceptible.  Framed  upon  such  model, 
the  church  of  the  day  would,  I consider,  by 
its  grand  architectural  qualities  alone,  and  in- 
dependency of  all  sculptural  illustration,  by 
striking  those  chords  that  vibrate  in  unison  in 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  declare  itself  none  other 
than  the  “ House  of  God  ;”  and  we  should 
henceforth  have  a truly  catholic  style,  in  which 
each  denomination  of  Christians  might,  accord- 
ing to  its  peculiar  rite,  erect  its  shrine  to  the 
common  Lord.* 

As  to  the  horizontal  spirit  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture, why  should  that  be  excluded  from 
ecclesiastical  design  ? Why  should  all  point 
upwards,  as  if  earth  were  not?  The  symbolism 
of  verticality  has  been  overrated,  or  too  exclu- 
sively aimed  at.  Religion  lias  reference  to 
earth  as  well  as  to  heaven,  and  there  is  that  in 
it  which  may  be  aptly  symbolized  by  the 
sublime  repose  of  the  Greek  architecture,  which 
is  as  applicable  as  the  aspiration  of  the  Gothic. 
If  the  one  directs  to  heaven,  the  other  says, 
“ Peace  on  earth and  the  Christian  temple, 
transfused  with  the  horizontal  spirit,  would 
very  fitly  be  an  object  of  peaceful  repose,  and 
relief  to  the  eye  from  the  necessarily  broken 
and  picturesque  line  and  forms  presented  by  the 
domestic  and  secular  buildings  around. 

But  the  Greek  temple,  says  some  objector, 
was  raised  to  a false  worship,  and  breathes  of 
that  worship.  Architecture,  it  might  be  replied, 
can  go  no  farther  than  an  embodiment  of  reli- 
gion in  the  abstract;  and  the  Greek  temple 
reached  the  ultimatum  of  this  expression,  and 
is  quite  independent,  therefore,  of  Paganism 
for  its  effect.  “The  temple,”  says  Schiller, 
“ remained  holy  to  the  eyes  long  after  the  gods 
had  served  fur  laughter and  it  is,  I would 
add,  holy  still:  the  fane  of  Minerva  is  as 
sacred  in  the  eye  of  taste  to-day  as  it  was  to 
the  blindest  worshipper  of  the  goddess.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  deities,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  the  fountains  and  dispensers  of 
life,  wisdom,  and  immortality,  and  their  earthly 
abodes  were,  in  their  artistic  expression,  to 
excite  emotions  such  as  might  co-exist  with 
the  contemplation  of  universal  dominion, 
eternity  of  duration,  almighty  power,  infinite 
knowledge, — attributes  which,  though  ascribed 
towhatever  creatures  of  the  imagination,  belong 
to  the  one  true  God, 

“ Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord,” 
and  forming  the  highest  theme  that  could  be 
rendered  in  stone,  would  require  the  highest 
qualities  of  art  for  its  expression. 

Let  us  not  suppose  that  art  was  in  its  origin 
a mere  ceremonial  adjunct  to  idolatrous  rites, 
an  extraneous  addition  of  splendour,  subser- 
vient to  the  wiles  of  priestcraft : as  such  neither 
the  statues  nor  the  shrines  of  the  gods  could 
have  been  produced.  The  essential  nature  of 
art  lies  in  its  spirituality  of  apprehension,  and 
its  true  manifestation  can  only  be  wrought  out 
in  integrity  of  heart,  in  independence  of  soul. 
It  may  be — it  is — fallible  through  the  weakness 
of  the  finite  intellect,  but  it  is  never  false 
through  its  wickedness ; and  though  the 
highest  works  of  art  have  been,  and  may  he, 
degraded  to  the  most  false  and  grovelling  uses, 
it  is  as  impossible  for  the  artist,  with  a set 

* As  we  have  said  before,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
we  necessarily  agree  in  all  the  views  set  forth  in  our 
pages. 


purpose  of  fraud  or  wrong,  to  produce  such 
works,  as  it  would  he  for  him  to  reverse  the 
law  of  gravitation,  and  cause  the  grosser  ele- 
ments to  supersede  the  more  ethereal. 

Among  other  recommendations  presented 
by  that  peripteral  disposition  I am  recommend- 
ing, is  its  adaptiveness  to  the  simplest  forms. 
The  character  of  the  Greek  temple  may  be  had 
without  its  entailing  the  necessity  for  any 
expletive  or  obsolete  feature.  But  though 
adapted  to  the  simplest  arrangement,  it  may 
be  applied  to  the  more  complex.  The  feature 
that  gives  the  Greek  temple  its  perfection  as  a 
work  of  art,  viz.  the  peristyle,  is  admissible 
without  mutilation  into  the  Christian  temple, 
whatever  its  external  form,  though  the  simplicity 
of  the  general  outline  of  the  Greek  temple 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of ; and  though  the 
porticoes  may  be  useful  as  covered  ambula- 
tories, and  a9  such  have  an  air  of  welcome  and 
protection  very  appropriate  to  their  place,  yet 
I plead  for  this  peripteral  distribution  of 
columns  chiefly  on  account  of  its  simplicity, 
entirety,  and  completeness,  qualities  certainly 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  tendency  of 
Christianity.  The  Greek  temple,  the  most 
pure  and  perfect  architectural  work  ever 
evolved  from  the  art-spirit  of  man,  is,  I think, 
worthy  of  thus  standing  as  a type  for  the 
Christian  sanctuary.  Simplicity,  and  grandeur, 
and  beauty — independence  on  outward  orna- 
ment, are  characteristic  of  genuine  Christianity; 
and  these  are  the  distinguishing  features  also 
of  Greek  architecture.  A chaste  beauty,  a 
noble  simplicity,  unaffected  purity,  and  truth, 
are  proper  art- qualities  to  associate  with 
Christian  worship;  and  in  no  style  cam  these 
excellences  reign  in  such  perfection  as  in  the 
architecture  of  the  Greeks; — I say  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greeks,  for  it  is  emphati- 
cally the  architecture  of  proportion,  which  is  its 
distinguishing  principle,  “ the  stamen  which 
they  drew  out  into  one  immense  connected 
web  ; ” and  being  the  perfection  of  propor- 
tion it  is  less  dependant  than  any  other  upon 
decoration, — the  most  unadorned  of  beautiful 
architecture, — the  most  beautiful  of  unadorned 
construction. 

The  rejection  by  the  first  Christians  of  the 
ancient  temple  which  was  before  their  eyes 
affords  no  presumption  of  its  unfitness.  Their 
preference  of  the  Basilica  as  the  model  of  their 
churches  must  be  attributed  to  other  causes. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
nor  in  the  material  requirements  of  its 
worship  that  forbade  the  exterior  colonnade, 
or  called  for  so  perverse  a rejection  of  classic 
beauty  as  their  first  basilical  churches  evinced. 
It  was  not  inevitable  that  the  portico  of  the 
Pagan  edifice  was  not  admitted  into  Christian 
architecture.  I cannot  consider  the  discarding 
of  the  entablature  as  a necessary  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  new  spirit  of  Christianity, 
but  as  being  the  fruit  of  the  accidental  meet- 
ing of  that  spirit  with  a depraved  taste  in  the 
art  among  the  Romans.  Had  there  existed 
at  the  time  sufficient  purity  of  artistic  feeling 
to  have  regulated  the  religious  zeal,  which  was 
undiscriminating  against  all  that  was  Pagan, 
the  antique  architecture  had  been  adopted  by 
the  church  builders  in  another  manner.  Had 
Christianity  become  the  religion  of  the  empire 
two  or  three  centuries  sooner, — in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  instead  of  Constantine,  while  Greek 
genius  was  yet  potent, — had  the  new  art  sprung 
up  amid  the  prosperity  and  glory,  instead  of 
the  degradation  of  the  empire, — very  different 
I suspect,  had  been  the  character  of  our 
Christian  and  mediasval  architecture  generally. 
In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  what 
height  of  glory  and  excellence  the  art,  formed 
from  a pure  type,  germinating  from  a healthy 
root,  and  re-animated  by  Christianity,  might 
not  at  this  time  have  attained.  If  the  temple 
{ was  associated  with  the  idolatry  so  much 
J hated,  and  a return  to  which  was  so  much 
I dreaded  by  the  first  Christians,  so  were  the 
; architectural  elements  and  materials  which  they 
: hesitated  not  to  use.  They  worshipped  in 
structures  erected  with  the  spoils  of  heathen- 
ism : would  artistic  arrangement  of  these 
j elements,  their  continued  devotion  to  the 
| beautiful,  have  polluted  their  sanctuary  or 
I marred  their  rites?  "Would  it  not,  on  the 
j contrary,  have  been  the  best  apology  for 


using  them?  Certainly  we,  with  our  better 
and  broader  views  of  ai  t,  can  make  a more  re 
fined  use  and  wiser  application  of  the  temple 
ordonnance ; for  what  but  the  most  inartistic 
conjunction  of  corrupted  details  was  the  com- 
position of  the  church  basilica?  Its  front 
exemplifies  a complete  perversion  of  all  classic 
principle  in  the  use  of  classic  architecture;  an 
adoption  of  the  worst  elements,  and  a sup- 
pression of  the  best;  and  the  side  of  the 
building  is  either  a dead  wall,  or  a wall  re- 
lieved only  by  superficial  features,  blank 
arches,  and  a break  which  is  neither  pilaster  nor 
buttress  ; while  the  open  timber  roof,  exposing 
the  common  straight-lined  supporting  prinr 
cipals,  has,  as  indeed  it  must  ever  have, 
however  gorgeously  painted,  a rude  and  barn- 
like appearance.  Surely  reproduction  of  the 
hybrid  temples  of  Constantine,  though  in  a 
later  and  somewhat  purer  dress,  is  unworthy 
the  talents  of  a great  architect  of  the  present 
day.  We  pay  but  a poor  compliment  to 
Christianity  when  we  enshrine  its  worship  in 
corrupt  styles,  or  rather  transitory  manners  and 
fashions,  and  associate  it  with  barbarism  in  art. 

It  cannot  be  pleaded  that  it  was  an  awakened 
desire  for  a new  structural  principle  that  in- 
spired the  change,  and  that  here  was  the  first 
and  latent  rise  of  the  Gothic  style,  however 
the  change  effected  by  the  Constantinal  archi- 
tects may  have  ultimately  led  to  it;  for  though 
the  entablature  was  banished,  the  horizontal 
principle  was  not  rejected,  and  the  continuous 
cornice  of  the  ancient  temple  retained  its  place 
above  the  arches,  and  elsewhere,  both  in  the 
exterior  and  interior. 

The  temple,  it  is  true,  presented  no  guide  to 
the  first  builders  as  regards  their  interior  dis- 
tribution, which,  with  them,  was  the  only,  or 
at  least  the  chief  consideration  ; while  the  an- 
tique basilicse  were  well  lighted,  and  required 
but  little  modification.  And  if  the  assertion 
of  an  Italian  writer  be  true,  that  the  first 
churches  were  considered  as  tribunals  where 
the  bishops  administered  penance  to  the  guilty 
and  the  eucharist  to  the  absolved,  such  des- 
tination of  them  may  have  been  an  additional 
reason  for  the  choice  of  a tribunal  of  justice  a& 
their  model  or  type. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  these 
temple  grandeurs  were  eschewed  chiefly  be- 
cause thsy  appeared  a part  of  the  Pagan  wor- 
ship, and  essential  to  its  pomps;  and  it  was, 
perhaps,  prudent  to  make  the  new  temple  differ 
in  its  general  character  from  the  old  : but  the 
mere  fact  that  the  temple  ordonnance  was  an 
issue  of  the  human  imagination  under  the  sway 
of  Paganism  should  not  prejudice  or  exclude 
it  now,  if  its  intrinsic  qualities  do  not  unfit  it  for 
the  sacred  uses  of  the  day.  The  self-Cintred 
mind  that  observes  and  reflects  free  from  the 
theoretical  entanglement  of  art  schools,  and 
unawed  by  the  absolutism  of  conventional  cri- 
ticism, would  allow  no  influence  to  such  con- 
siderations. As  to  associations  of  Paganism, 
temple  architecture  has  lain  quarantine  long 
enough ; and  centuries  of  neglect  and  spolia- 
tion ought  to  have  purged  it  from  these. 
What  the  mind  I have  just  described  would 
deem  it  necessary  to  do,  and  what  we  have  to 
endeavour,  is  dispassionately  to  consider  how 
far  the  sentiment  it  awakens  is  consonant  with 
that  of  Christianity,— what  the  latter  enjoins 
and  what  it  prohibits.  Is  there  anything, 
it  might  be  asked,  in  the  Christian  code 
that  commanded  arches  to  usurp  the  entabla- 
ture ? Is  theological  truth  opposed  to  archi- 
tectural truth  ? The  beauty  of  holiness  to  the 
beauty  of  art?  Is  the  destruction  of  the 
poetic  a part  of  the  mission  of  the  Gospel  r 
Greek  temple  architecture  has  been  too  flip- 
pantly spoken  and  disposed  of : it  has  been 
narrowly  and  superficially  judged  : a deeper 
and  broader  insight  would  show  us  that  it  has 
a catholic  meaning  and  use  that  renders  it  a 
denizen  of  every  age.  To  me  it  has  always 
worn  the  aspect  of  entire  modernness,  and 
yielded  the  correct  and  permanent  expression 
of  religion. 

Nor  were  the  further  deviations  from  the 
temple  style,  by  the  subsequent  modifications  of 
the  Basilicse,  more  essential  than  the  rest.  The 
desire  to  give  the  form  of  the  cross,  and  the 
further  desire  to  decorate  the  intersection  of  its 
two  limbs, — neither  of  which  was  necessary  in 
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an  artistic  point  of  view,  nor  called  for  by  exi- 
gencies, either  physical  or  spiritual, — being  the 
sole  causes  of  the  wide  departure  from  the 
original  oblong,  though  the  cruciform  plan  and 
curved  termination  of  the  east  end,  with  other 
of  the  modifications  it  received,  might  have  been 
introduced, — I consider, — without  betraying 
the  beauty  and  truth  of  the  art,  provided  the 
transept  were  kept  at  one  end,  as  it  was  in  more 
than  one  of  the  churches  of  Constantine,  to 
avoid  cutting  up  the  length, — a cause  of  great 
lack  of  grandeur  in  Gothic  cathedrals.  That 
the  first  Christian  churches  had  aisles  was 
owing  to  their  being  formed  on  the  model  of 
the  Roman  Basilicte,  which  Constantine  placed 
at  their  service;  and  as  to  symbolism,  which, 
doubtless,  had  its  influence  in  these  changes, 
it  is  entitled  to  little  weight,  as  symbolism 
should  be  carried  out  by  simpler  means,  not 
by  so  interfering  with  the  main  forms  of  fabrics 
as  to  clash  with  the  principles  of  art  and 
beauty. 

I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I am  not 
recommending  the  severer  character  of  the 
Athenian  temples  exclusively,  which  were  Doric 
and  Ionic,  chiefly  the  former : I would  widen 
the  field  of  expression,  from  the  grave — the 


The  column,  like  other  features,  depends  for 
its  effect  upon  its  mode  of  treatment : it  may 
be  so  treated  as  to  beget  insipidity  and  excite 
disgust  in  the  spectator,  as  it  really  does  in 
numerous  extant  buildings.  Detached  columns, 
I consider,  are  the  essence  of  the  grand  style  : 
the  most  powerful  effects  cannot  be  had  with- 
out the  colonnade  in  some  shape,  and  attached 
columns  must  always  fail  to  produce  greatness, 
however  lavishly  introduced.  Palladio,  though 
the  most  renowned  of  modern  architects, 
appears  not  to  have  understood  the  column, 
for  he  degraded  it  to  the  strangely  subordinate 
place  of  a superficial  appendage  to  his  facades, 
where,  having  lost  its  true  character,  it 
could  not  even  rank  high  as  a decoration ; and 
so  little  or  so  ill  is  the  effect  that  is  generally 
produced  by  such  works,  that  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Italy  are  those  in  which  columns  have 
been  omitted  altogether  as  principal  features. 

But  columnar  architecture  has  not  only  been 
misused,  it  has,  when  properly  treated,  been 
misappropriated;  i.e.  applied  to  the  wrong 
buildings.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  confined 
it  almost,  and  the  Egyptians  entirely,  to  their 
temples  or  mausolea,  where  it  is  most  signifi- 
cant : the  moderns  omit  it  in  their  sacred 


awful— of  Greek  Doric, to  the  more  graceful  yet  ■ edifices,  and  employ  it  where  it  is  more  or  less 
solemn  effect  of  the  Roman  Corinthian  pen-  discordant— to  commercial  edifices,  to  shops 
style  of  the  earlier  Greco-Roman  period.  There  and  buildings  of  the  meanest  use;  nay,  we 
is  a cairn  d.gmty,  highly  befitting  a rel.gious  offer  insult  t0  the  sanctity  of  art  by  prosti- ! 
edifice,  about  the  Grecian  Ionic  which  it  will  tuting  the  most  soleran  elements  of  architec-  1 
be  rememnered  was  the  sepulchral  order  of : ture  to  the  embellishment  of  the  gin-palace, 
the  Iomans.  Nor  would  I confine  myself  At  the  Paris  Bourse,  the  Birmingham  Town- 1 
to  the  simple  parallelopipedal  form,  and  , hall,  anc]  m buildings  of  purely  secular 
aim  at  Greek  sublimity  by  copying  the  temple  j pUrp0se,  the  peristyle  is  profusely  employed ; 
plan  : the  solemn  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  while  St.  Peler’s,  at  Rome>  has  not  one  insu_ 
temple  can  be  had  consistent  with  every  iated  column,  — I mean,  of  course,  in  the  j 
rational  and  artistic  diversity,  of  external  and  ( church  itse]f?  and  on  the  scale  of  the  prin. 

internal  arrangement^  as  the  tnpk  temple  of  cipal  order.  The  latter  building  owes  its 


the  Acropolis  (which  exhibits  the  widest 
departure  from  the  simple  oblong)  will  satis- 
factorily attest.  In  fine,  the  temple  character 


failure,  I consider,  entirely  to  its  departure 
from  the  spirit  of  Greek  architecture.  Its 
interior  produces,  I believe,  an  impression  of 


might  be  blended  both  inside  and  outside  with  gaiety  . it  is  be!u,tifulj  bllt  not  wbat  we  should 
all  our  necessary  forms,  which  would  not  only  | expeot  from  its  dimensions,  and  what  it  might 
go  far  to  destroy  associations  of  Paganism  and  have  bcen  otber„,ise  treated-sublime  : imagine 
stamp  it  as  Christian,  but  give  individuality  ' tbe  interior  effect  of  St.  Peter’s  (and  the  re- 
and  something  of  picturesque  combination,  mark  a lies  as  well  t0  its  Lonil„n  competitor), 
which  the  Greek  temple  architecture  generally  , if>  jnstead  of  tb„  blank  lif(.les9  U1  ks 
lacks.  Greek  architecture  is  more  ductile  and  aisles  bad  been  <livj,]ed  by  files  of  columns  on 
more  copious  than  it  is  generally  supposed,  and  the  gigantic  scale  of  the  exterior  order, 
variety  might  be  obtained  in  it  without  impair-  vr  • i -u  ..  . . 

ing  its  higher  qualities.  The  interior  of  St.  L , N°r  18  ,lhe  ^consequence  of  deviation  from 
Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  is  something  like  the  Jhe  S?1*  le?,s  felt  on  the  extenor : the 

aspect  it  would  assume  on  the  inside, -an  1 fa<?ad?8  of  St>  Pa,Jl  !\the  fastest  of  any  of 
enlightened  application  of  temple  architecture  1 1 S,-  cJass>  are  palatial  rather  than  ecclesi- 
to  an  interior.  The  exterior  decorative  expres-  a?tlcaL  fTo  av0ld  monot°ny,  and  produce  the 
sion  suited  to  such  an  interior,  or  that  such  an  ! ?h\r™  of  var,et>r’  no}  str,,k?  the  pagination 
interiorwould correspond withor  suggest, isthat 1 ,7  -e  £reatne®s  whole,  was  evidently 

for  which  I am  here  contending.  Now,  the  octa-  j the  aim  of  the  des,«ne.r*. 

gonal  form  is  admirably  suited  to  the  Protestant ! To  the  shrine  of  religion,  the  most  intrinsic 
worship,  and  an  octagonal  periptery  would  have  an^.  genuine  qualities  of  art  do  of  right  belong, 
the  solemn  beauty  of  the  temple  with  but  little  j 1°  it  everything  should  be  sterling — nothing 
of  its  association.  But  we  could,  if  required,  1 meretricious.  It  should  exhibit  the  most 
indicate  tbe  cross,  which  might  have  the  peri-  j powerful  effect,  obtained  in  the  most  legiti- 
style  applied  either  to  tbe  whole  or  to  one  limb  raate  manner  : e.  g.  by  exquisite  precision  and 
only,  as  the  chancel  or  choir  portion,  which,  as  1 truth  of  detail,  along  with  simplicity  and  gran-  1 
the  most  sacred  part  of  the  edifice,  it  would  j ^eur  general  form,  greatness  of  design,  and 


not  be  improper  so  to  distinguish.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  any 
forms  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  to 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  or  tbe  full  carrying  out 
of  the  principles  of  church  design.  The  temple 
character  might  even  be  had  with  clerestory 
arrangement,  producing,  of  course,  but  a qua- 
lified grandeur,  and  it  might  be  truthfully 
obtained,  as  in  the  Gothic,  i.e.  without  the 
masking  of  the  real  form.  In  short,  I would 
use  those  elements  that  render  Greek  archi- 
tecture expressive  of  the  great  and  solemn — 
that  breathes  of  deity  and  religion ; but  I 
would  marry  these  to  the  plans  which  the 
ritual  of  the  day  and  country  requires ; and 
for  decorative  embellishment  I would  draw 
upon  our  own  natural  and  historical  resources, 
and  no  longer  satiate  the  eye  of  taste  by  the 
everlasting  changes  rung  upon  the  honey- 
suckle and  other  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
orders;  while  all  mythic  or  sacrificial  allusions 
could  he  omitted  or  substituted  without  weak- 
ening the  qualities  sought  to  be  expressed. 
In  fine,  it  is  an  advocacy  of  the  right  use  of 
the  colonnade  in  church  architecture — the 
principle  on  which  the  peripteral  disposition  is 
founded, — that  is  the  object  of  these  remarks. 


purity  of  decoration.  In  the  well-designed 
church  the  lower  excellencies,  as  sensuous  and 
abstract  beauty,  are  sacrificed  to  the  higher 
and  more  intellectual.  The  picturesque  dis- 
play that  gratifies  the  eye  is  waived,  as  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  deity  to  be  reflected. 
But  in  no  architecture  are  these  conditions  so 
completely  fulfilled  as  in  the  Greek.  The 
temple  ordonnance,  in  short,  is  the  simplest 
arrangement  that  ever  spoke  so  forcibly  to  the  1 
mind  and  imagination,  or  awoke  emotions  so  1 
unutterable. 

The  few  attempts  hitherto  made  to  render  it 
available  for  ecclesiastical  edifices  have,  for  the  [ 
most  part,  been  made  in  a pint  of  servile  imi- 
tation, and  have,  therefore,  failed  to  give  satis-  j 
faction  : make  a fac-simile  of  a Greek  temple, 
and  it  will  look  like  a Greek  temple,  and  can 
never,  whatever  the  purpose  it  be  applied  to,  ! 
look  like  anything  else.  St.  Pancras  Church,  j 
whatever  purity  of  taste  it  evinces,  was  designed  , 
in  too  timid  and  narrow  a spirit,  and  will  not 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  mv  suggestions ; 
and  St.  Madeleine’s  at  Paris  (which,  by  the  way,  j 
is  a Roman  example),  heaides  being  too  much  , 
a reproduction,  has  failed  through  mistreat- 
ment,  its  character  partaking  more  of  richness  1 


and  sumptuousness  than  of  religious  so- 
lemnity. 

With  regard  to  lighting,  I would  remark 
that  to  preserve  its  genuine  expression  and 
repose,  windows  should  be  cautiously  intro- 
duced behind  a colonnade,  the  effect  of  which 
is  perhaps  in  some  measure  impaired  by  win- 
dows, however  skilfully  inserted.  Neverthe- 
less, the  objection  so  much  urged  against 
windows  in  connection  with  Greek  or  Roman 
colonnades  arises,  I am  convinced,  more  from 
their  mismanagement  than  from  anything  in 
the  essential  nature  of  the  window.  Common 
sliding  sashes  are  wholly  inadmissible : the 
filling  up  must  he  made  architectural  as  well 
as  the  dressings,  if  it  is  to  unite  with  them  in 
the  production  of  a whole.  This  condition 
fulfilled,  there  would  he  little  complaint  of 
want  of  harmony  between  windows  and  the 
columns  before  or  otherwise  associated  with 
them.  Why  is  it  that  the  door  harmonises 
with  the  rest  in  most  buildings,  modern  as 
well  as  ancient  ? Because  the  valve  or  leaf  is 
generally  a design,  and  has  some  artistic  taste 
exercised  on  its  panelling  and  decoration,  as 
well  as  on  the  architrave  that  surrounds  it.  I 
believe  that  division  by  wide  mullions  and 
transoms  to  receive  the  light  is  what  our  win- 
dows most  want  to  render  them  fit  associates 
for  columnar  architecture,  and  I believe  such 
mullions  and  transoms  are  as  proper  in  Classic 
as  they  are  in  Gothic.  The  window  so  divided, 
instead  of  being  one  large  rectangular  perfora- 
tion, the  vertical  sides  of  which  interfere  with 
the  columns  in  front  of  it,  might  become  a 
series  of  small  ornamentally  shaped  perfora- 
tions, that  would  interfere  with  it  (if  at  all)  in 
hut  a very  slight  degree. 

There  is  a far  more  substantial  reason  than 
that  usually  stated,  why  windows  should  be 
omitted  within  a portico  or  a loggia  : the  latter 
generally  so  much  diminishes  their  utility  by 
the  obstruction  of  light,  that  in  peripteral 
structures  other  or  additional  means  of  light- 
ing must  be  resorted  to. 

But  the  objection  to  windows  of  whatever 
nature  presents  no  great  difficulty,  I conceive, 
in  ecclesiastical  design.  We  are  not  depend- 
ant upon  windows  for  light  to  churches  : sky- 
lights, which  might  he  variously  and  beauti- 
fully formed,  are  good  substitutes.  Light 
might  be  admitted  through  geometrically 
formed  panels  or  compartments  in  cylindrical 
and  flat  ceilings;  or,  by  that  clerestory 
method,  according  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Fergusson  (doubtless  the  true  one),  of 
the  Greeks  themselves ; or  it  might  be 
admitted  after  the  manner  of  St.  Made- 
leine’s Church,  Paris,  through  a segmental 
dome  or  domes.  One  large  light  in  the 
ceiling  produces  a broad  and  simple  distri- 
bution of  light  and  shade  below,  and  by  the 
omission  of  apertures  in  the  walls,  another 
advantage  is  gained,  viz.  the  exclusion  of  noise 
from  without,  which  in  large  towns  is  worthy 
of  attention.  The  admission  of  light  in  a 
central  stream  from  above  seems  an  appro- 
priate arrangement  in  a place  of  worship,  and 
will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  advocate  of  sym- 
bolism. 

Again,  let  me  disclaim  the  advocacy  of  the 
mere  reproduction  of  the  Greek  temple:  I am 
but  suggesting  that  true  and  artistic  employ- 
ment of  the  column  which  it  exemplifies ; an 
emulation  of  the  speaking  beauty,  the  sublime 
eloquence  of  the  peristyle,  and  a devotion  of 
it  to  its  right  purpose.  It  is  not  the  form  to 
which  I would  call  attention,  but  its  expres- 
sion ; not  the  fact,  but  the  poetry  of  the 
temple  ; which  might  he  aimed  at  as  far  as  they 
consist  with  the  essential  and  material  demands 
of  accommodation  and  convenience.  My 
suggestions  all  refer  to  those  abstract  qualities 
that  constitute  its  excellence ; and  columns  in 
which  they  inhere,  as  here  viewed,  can  never 
be  inconsistent  with  fitness  in  our  churches 
at  variance  with  geometrical  unity  and  truth, 
or  opposed  to  the  present  modes  of  con- 
struction. 

This  I know  could  only  be  done  by  the 
architect  capable  of  penetrating  the  spirit  of 
the  antique  temple,  and  discriminating  its 
peculiar  qualities ; hut  such  an  architect  is  a 
poet,  who  would  employ  his  elements,  however 
obtained,  but  as  the  symbols  of  his  emotion 
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Such  an  architect  would  look  upon  his  model 
as  a germ  from  which  he  must  develope  a style 
of  church  architecture  for  himself.  He  would 
find  full  scope  for  his  powers  of  combination 
and  invention,  and  so  far  from  slavishly  copy- 
ing would  produce  works  in  every  true  sense 
of  the  word  original, — works  that  would  have 
each  its  distinct  and  separate  emotion  and 
sentiment,  and  exhibit  effects  hitherto  un- 
known. I have  before  suggested  that  the 
ecclesiastical  architect  need  not  confine  his 
imagination  within  the  simple  oblong  of  the 
Greek:  now,  in  departing  from  this,  the 
genius  of  Roman  design  would  render  him 
aid,  and  he  might  emulate  the  grand  disposi- 
tions and  striking  compositions  that  embel- 
lished the  Eternal  City,  among  which  circular 
and  polygonal  plans  were  not  uncommon.  He 
need  not  fear  modification  of  his  plans,  such 
as  a slight  indication  of  the  cross,  Greek  or 
Latin,  nor  forbid  the  dome  to  assert  its  sub- 
limity above  : the  latter  feature  does  not  con- 
travene this  style  of  decoration,  but  might 
be  employed  with  greater  simplicity  and  purity, 
and  with  more  complete  unity  with  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  than  it  has  yet  been  ; and  by  the 
omission  of  the  surmounting  lantern  of  modern 
times  admitting  a broad  and  charming  dis- 
tribution of  light  from  the  summit  into  the 
interior,  yield  that  peculiar  beauty  for  which 
the  form  is  so  preeminently  calculated. 

Finally,  he  would  not  tie  himself  down  to 
fixed  rules,  and  be  bound  to  one  model  or 
proportion  for  the  order  he  adopted  as  settled, 
or  attempted  to  be  settled,  by  Vignola  and 
other  Italian  system-makers,  who,  instead  of 
considering  how  many  different  entire  exam- 
ples of  beautiful  and  perfect  orders  might  be 
adduced  from  extant  works  of  the  ancients, 
endeavoured  to  tie  down  their  contemporaries 
to  one  invariable  form  and  proportion  for  each, 
and  leave  to  posterity  a stereotype  edition  of 
the  antique  architecture.  Both  Greeks  and 
Romans  gave  great  diversity  of  character  to 
the  orders  they  originated.  The  architect  of 
sound  judgment  and  imaginative  power  would 
not  only  avail  himself  of  every  variety  they 
have  bequeathed,  but,  by  treating  the  antique 
ordonnance  in  a free,  independent,  and  artistic 
spirit,  and  studying  every  further  shade  of 
expression,  increase  their  amount. 

So  produced,  the  Christian  temple  would  be 
neither  Greek  nor  Roman,  nor  Greco- Roman  ; 
for,  besides  being  enriched  with  the  arch  and 
the  dome,  and  all  gifts  of  modern  and  ancient 
invention  and  discovery,  it  would  be  revivified 
from  higher  sources  of  inspiration, — by  new 
importations  from  the  vast  gallery  of  nature, 
and  from  the  stores  of  sacred  history  and 
allegory.  It  might,  indeed,  be  any  one  of 
these — Greek,  Roman,  or  both— and  yet  not 
be  architecture  at  all,  for  column  and  peristyle 
do  not  constitute  architecture.  They  are 
results,  not  causes,  and,  like  other  results, 
are  capable  of  being  used  in  disconnection  with 
their  causes.  The  true  architect,  therefore, 
would  not  begin  his  design  by  borrowing  the 
Greek  peristyle,  but  would  work  from  within 
towards  it,  and  “adorn  nature  with  a new 
thing.”  He  would  penetrate  the  spirit  of 
Greek  design,  attain  to  the  same  region  of 
thought  from  which  it  flowed,  and  conceive 
and  operate  from  thence,  and  so  inform  his 
productions  with  the  sacred  fire  of  art.  The 
work  of  his  hand  would  be  from  a spiritual 
apprehension  of  his  type,  i.  e.  he  would  recast 
it  in  the  mould  of  ideality,  and  petrify  into  stead- 
fast form  the  inward  faculty  divine,  that  faculty 
which,  in  its  working,  renders  its  material 
forms  translucent  with  the  glory  of  their 
higher  meaning.  Reproductions  of  the  Greek 
temple  we  have  in  abundance,  but  the  Greek 
temple,  repassed  through  the  alembic  of  genius, 
is  yet  to  be  made  manifest. 

Samuel  Huggins. 


Submarine  Telegraphs. — We  fear  the 
contemplated  telegraphic  communication  be- 
tween Holyhead  and  Houth  will  prove  a signal 
failure — the  defective  parts  of  the  line  appear- 
ing to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  promoters. 
When  we  ventured  on  a caution  against  haste 
and  incomplete  work  for  such  undertakings, 
the  mischief  was  done. 


itfi > ticar  Jr-ovtllalj  : 

The  Saxon  reigned  in  England  when  we 
last  talked  together : Alfred,  the  great  and 
good,  encouraged  learning,  and  sought  to  foster 
the  arts.  Let  us  look  at  a coming  change. 

In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  coasts 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Britain  were  ravaged 
by  predatory  bands  of  pirates  from  the  north, 
known  generally  as  the  Northmen,  or  Normans. 
So  dreaded  were  these  barbarians,  that  a prayer 
for  protection  from  them  was  added  to  the 
liturgy, — “ From  the  fury  of  the  Northmen, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us!  ” The  kings  of  France 
bought  peace  by  ceding  to  them  the  fertile 
province  of  Neustria,  afterwards  called  Nor- 
mandy. In  1066,  these  same  barbarians  (then 
considerably  advanced  in  civilisation),  with 
one  William  at  their  head,  invaded  and 
obtained  possession  of  England.  No  sooner 
were  they  fully  established  here,  than  the 
Norman  clergy  proceeded  to  rebuild,  in  a more 
magnificent  manner,  the  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  monasteries,  with  which  the  land  was 
covered.  The  accounts  which  have  been 
handed  down  of  the  rage  for  building  in  the 
twelfth  century,  are  almost  past  belief : dispen- 
sations were  granted  by  the  pope  to  those  who 
assisted  in  the  erection  of  particular  edifices  : 
money  flowed  in  from  all  quarters;  and  the 
whole  land,  it  has  been  said,  became  one  large 
mason’s  yard.  Besides  religious  edifices,  the 
kingdom  was  covered  with  castles : in  the 
reign  of  king  Stephen  alone,  a period  of  nine- 
teen years,  it  is  asserted  that  no  less  than  1,100 
strongholds  were  erected.  The  buildings 
erected  within  150  years  after  the  Conquest 
must  always  excite  wonder. 

The  architecture  we  call  Norman,  and  which 
is  the  English  version  of  what  is  elsewhere 
called  Romanesque,  is  massive,  and,  in  the 
earlier  examples,  plain.  The  arches  are  semi- 
circular, the  windows  small.  The  walls  being 
very  thick,  buttresses  were  scarcely  needed, 
and,  when  used,  projected  but  slightly.  The 
chevron,  or  zigzag,  is  the  most  characteristic 
moulding  of  the  style,  such  as  you  see  indi- 
cated on  the  interlaced  arches  in  Fig.  23.  The 


* No.  XI.  See  also  pp.  100,  133,  161,  196,  228,  260,  292, 
324,  356,  and  389. 


chapel  in  the  White  Tower  is  the  best  example 
in  the  metropolis,  but  this  is  at  present  inac- 
cessible, being  filled  with  records.  When  the 
new  Record  Office  is  completed,  we  may  hope 
to  be  able  to  see  the  ancient  structure.  The 
interior  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  in  Smithfield,  will  afford  you  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  Norman  work,  and  if  you 
look  into  the  story  of  the  edifice  previously, 
you  will  find  a visit  to  it  full  of  pleasure.  The 
nave  of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  the  transept  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  Southwell  Minster, 
Romsey  Abbey  Church,  parts  of  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral, and  scores  of  other  structures  scattered 
over  England  are  of  this  period.  When  you  next 
visit  Brighton,  that  pleasant  piece  of  London  by 
the  side  of  the  sea,  go  to  Shoreham,  and  you 
will  find  the  church  there  a very  good  speci- 
men of  the  Norman  style ; in  plan  a cross 
with  square  massive  tower  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept,  semi-circular  arches, 
zig-zag  mouldings,  and  flat  buttresses.  In 
many  cases  these  grand  old  buildings,  con- 
structed of  stone,  solid,  truthful,  and  durable, 
are  the  nucleus  round  which  the  village  or  the 
town  has  grown,  and  which  in  some  cases 
alone  keeps  it  together.  Fig.  24  represents  the 
entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  at  Bristol,  an 
interesting  piece  of  Norman  work  of  rather  a 
late  period.  This  Chapter-House  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  apartments  of  the  Norman 
period  remaining  in  this  country.  It  is 
approached  from  a vestibule,  or  porch,  of 
the  same  period,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity 
and  beauty.  The  Chapter  House  in  early  docu- 
ments is  sometimes  called  the  Capitulum,  and 
the  Domus  Capitularis.  The  vestibule  before 
us  may  be  considered  an  example  of  what 
Ducange  calls  the  Antecapitulum. 

The  round  towers  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk, 
which  are  peculiar,  and  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  disquisitions,  are  without  doubt 
of  the  Norman  period. 

In  the  12th  century  a general  change  was 
made  in  architecture  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Pointed  Style,  called  Gothic.  Greater 
lightness  was  introduced  : the  massive 

cylindrical  column  was  divided  into  numerous 
shafts,  and  continued  up  the  whole  height  of 
the  building  till  it  lost  itself  in  the  branching 
tracery  of  the  vaultings.  The  arches  were 
made  pointed.  Walls  were  made  thinner,  and 
projecting  buttresses  were  applied  externally 
to  receive  the  thrust  of  the  roof.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  the  lines  became  vertical  instead 
of  horizontal.  The  round  part  of  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  dedicated  in  1185,  by 
Heraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  shows  a 
mixture  of  semi-circular  and  pointed  arches,  a 
state  of  transition. 

An  earlier  specimen  of  this  transition  period 
is  the  church  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
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Fig.  24.— ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CHAPTER-HOUSE,  BRISTOL. 


commenced  by  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of 
King  Stephen,  about  1136.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Cross,  the  “alms-house  of  noble  poverty,” 
which  stands  about  a mile  from  the  city,  retains 
more  fully  its  ancient  appearance  and  customs 
than  any  similar  establishment  in  the  king- 
dom. The  brethren,  with  their  black  gown 
and  metal  cross  on  the  left  breast,  the  dining- 
hall  with  the  old  “black  jacks”  for  ale,  and 
other  implements  given  by  Cardinal  Beaufort ; 
the  quiet  cloister,  the  ancient  church  em- 
bowered by  trees,  and  the  pretty  residences  of 
the  brethren  around  it,  serve  to  take  back  the 
mind  to  a much  earlier  period  in  our  history, 
and  suggest  that  in  a rude  and  violent  age  the 
monastery — which  St.  Cross,  though  never  so 
used  (being  simply  a hospital  and  a refuge), 
closely  resembles — must  have  offered  strong 
attractions  to  all  studious  or  timid  men,  who 
were  unwilling  or  unfitted  to  encounter  in  the 
world  the  more  boisterous  spirits  of  the  time. 

Originally,  besides  the  resident  brethren, 
100  miscellaneous  poor  were  fed  daily  in  what 
was  called,  in  consequence,  “ Hundred  Menne’s 
Hall,”  but  is  now  a brewhouse.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  all  who  apply  at  the  gatehouse  may 
receive  a horn  of  beer  and  slice  of  bread, — that 
is  until  two  gallons,  the  day’s  allowance,  have 
been  expended ; nor  are  the  applicants  for  this 
I few. 

An  American  writer,  who  visited  the  hospital 
a short  time  ago,has  pointed  out  to  his  country- 
men this  adherence  to  a bequest  during  many 
centuries,  as  a wonderful  instance  of  integrity 
I and  faithkeeping,  honourable  to  England.  It 
may  be  a question,  nevertheless,  whether  the 
spirit  of  the  bequest  is  followed  out  as  it  should 

be.  You  may  remember  friend  H ’s 

eloquent  denunciation  of  the  sour  beer  and  dry 
bread  which  he  found  there,  and  my  own  ex- 
perience is  to  much  the  same  effect.  The 
church  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety 
[ from  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Milner,  follow- 
i ing  a suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Rev.  J. 

" Bentham,*  has  appealed  to  the  interlaced 

! semicircular  arches  in  the  choir,  where  pierced 


j * Bentham  says,  in  his  “ History  of  Ely  Cathedral 
j Church,  1771,”  when  speaking  of  the  origin  of  pointed 

i arches  : — “ Some  have  imagined  they  might  possibly  have 

|i  taken  their  rise  from  those  arcades  we  see  in  the  Early 

j Norman  and  Saxon  buildings  on  walls,  where  the  wide 

| semicircular  arches  cross  and  intersect  each  other,  and 

- form  thereby,  at  their  intersection,  exactly  a narrow  and 

I Biarp-pojj)te4  ftrgjj.  In  the  wall  south  of  the  PbojfRt  St. 


for  light,  as  being  probably  the  first  open 
pointed  arches  in  Europe.  If  you  look  at 
fig.  23  you  will  understand  what  he  meant.  The 
precise  origin  of  the  pointed  style  of  architec- 
. ture  is  still  as  doubtful  as  it  was  before  the 
appearance  of  any  of  the  numerous  disserta- 
tions to  which  it  has  given  rise.  Nevertheless, 
I the  inquiry  cannot  be  deemed  useless  : as,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  and  elixir 
vit(B,  the  enthusiastic  student  of  alchemy  dis- 
covered many  new  substances  and  enlarged  the 
science  of  chemistry  ; so,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
origin  of  the  pointed  style  of  architecture, 
much  valuable  information  has  been  gathered. 

Whichever  theory  may  be  the  most  correct, 
it  is  certainly  not  that  deduced  from  the  in- 
tersecting arches  at  St.  Cross.  Apart  from 
less  obvious  objections  to  any  deduction 
founded  on  the  present  appearance  of  this 
arcade,  the  main  arches  in  the  choir,  below 
it,  are  pointed,  as,  too,  is  the  vaulting  of  the 
aisles ; by  which  we  must  be  led  to  believe 
either  that  considerable  alteration  was  made  in 
the  choir  at  a later  period,  when  the  practice 
of  the  Pointed  style  was  more  advanced,  and 
which  might  have  extended  to  the  interlaced 
arches  in  question,  or  that  the  date  of  its 
original  construction  is  somewhat  more  recent 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  it.  Moreover, 
other  structures  in  England,  the  date  of  which 
is  asserted  to  be  even  anterior  to  that  of  St. 
Cross,  as,  for  example,  Buildwas  Abbey,  dis- 
play likewise  an  intermixture  of  pointed  and 
circular  arches.  The  circumstances,  however, 
which  occurred  in  many  cases  to  delay  eccle- 
siastical buildings  for  years  after  the  recorded 
date  of  their  foundation,  and  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  alterations  and  reconstructions  made 
at  a remote  period,  prevent  us  from  arriving 
with  any  certainty  at  a satisfactory  conclusion. 

There  have  been  many  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pointed  style  : — Bishop  Warburton 
maintained  that  it  proceeded  from  the  imitation 
of  groves  of  trees  ; that  they  erected  buildings, 

“ The  arcades  of  an  alleyed  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone 


Cross  is  a facing  of  such  wide  round  interlaced  arches  by 
way  of  ornament  to  a flat  vacant  space  : only  so  much  of  it 
as  lies  between  the  legs  of  the  two  neighbouring  arches, 
where  they  cross  each  other,  is  pierced  through  the  fabric, 
and  forms  a little  range  of  sharp-pointed  windows  : it  is  of 
King’s  Stephen’8  time  i whether  they  were  originally 
pierced  I cannot  learn.” 


Sir  James  Hall  6aid,  from  wicker-work;  one 
from  the  section  of  the  Ark — giving  it  a 
Hebrew  origin  ; and  another,  from  the  Pyra- 
mids ! Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  of  opinion 
that  it  came  from  the  Saracens  ; and  many 
think  with  him.  Others  show  that  the  vaulting 
produced  it.  Some  give  it  to  the  English,  some 
to  the  French,  some  to  the  Germans.  The 
pointed  arch  is  not  the  pointed  style,  although 
it  is  a very  important  and  characteristic  por- 
tion of  it.  Pointed  arches  are  of  very  early 
date : the  form  is  to  be  found  in  those  very 
primitive  structures  I spoke  of,  where 
the  covering  is  made  by  the  gradual  overlap-- 
ping  of  stones,  as  in  the  Treasury  of  Atreus. 
Pointed  arches  are  found  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Saracens,  in  Sicily,  for  example,  from  the 
ninth  to  the  eleventh  century  ; and  M.  Hittorff, 
in  bis  beautiful  work  on  the  buildings  of  that 
country,  endeavours  to  find  there  the  origin  of 
the  style.  The  Normans  visited  Sicily  in  1061, 
and  entirely  conquered  it  in  1089-  All  the 
buildings  erected  by  the  Normans  there  be- 
tween 1071  and  1185  were  copied  from  the 
Saracenic  pointed-arched  buildings.  All  these 
structures  give  evidence,  in  the  richness  of  the 
mosaics,  and  the  paintings  which  cover  the 
walls,  of  the  employment  of  Greek  (Byzantine) 
artists,  who,  having  emigrated,  formed  then  a 
part  of  the  population  of  Sicily,  and  had  pre- 
served the  superiority  in  art  which  their  ances- 
tors possessed  in  so  high  a degree. 

The  walls  of  many  of  the  Norman  buildings 
in  England  were  covered  with  paintings,  be- 
traying the  influence,  of  this  Byzantine  school. 

We  have  seen  that  colours  were  used  by  all 
the  early  nations  in  the  decoration  of  their 
buildings.  In  the  Byzantine  churches  the 
system  was  pursued  to  a great  extent,  and 
afterwards  obtained  wherever  the  Greek  church 
prevailed. 

| The  Saxon  church  of  St.  Andrew,  at  Hex- 
j ham  (founded  674)  was  profusely  polychroma- 
| tized.  Prior  Richard,  who  wrote  about  the 
| end  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  “ the  arch  of 
| the  sanctuary  was  decorated  with  historical 
j representations,  imagery  and  various  figures  in 
I relief,  carved  in  stone,  and  painted  with  a most 
j agreeable  variety  of  colours.”  St.  Stephen’s 
| Chapel,  Westminster,  after  restoration  by 
| Edward  III.  presented  a striking  example  of 
the  extent  to  which  colours  and  gilding  were 
I employed  in  decoration  at  that  period.  At  the 
I time  of  the  Reformation,  all  the  coloured 
adornments  of  our  churches  were  whitewashed 
i over,  or  otherwise  obliterated.  The  whitewash 
j has  served  in  many  cases  to  preserve  that  which 
| it  seemed  to  destroy  : every  day  brings  to  light 
on  the  walls  of  our  village  churches  interesting 
I examples  of  such  decorations. 

| At  a time  when  few  persons  comparatively 
could  read,  pictorial  representations  of  the 
i principal  events  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
j were  valuable  as  a means  of  instruction,  and 
| were,  consequently,  put  up  in  every  available 
| position. 

| There  is  at  this  time  a disposition  to  intro- 
duce paintings  into  churches,  and  certainly 
| means  of  encouraging  the  higher  branches  of 
art  are  much  needed.  About  seventy  years 
j ago  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  West,  Barry,  Dance, 
j Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Kauffman  offered  to 
adorn  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  with 
paintings,  with  the  view  of  convincing  the 
public  of  the  improvement  in  our  sacred  build- 
ings which  might  be  effected  by  this  means, 
and  so  of  obtaining  an  opening  for  the 
encouragement  of  British  art.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  could 
not  be  induced  to  entertain  the  proposition,  on 
the  ground  that  it  savoured  of  Popery,  and  the 
idea  was  abandoned  in  consequence.  A similar 
offer  at  this  time  would  probably  be  better 
received.  I am  sure  I need  not  urge  upon  you 
that  all  are  interested  in  advancing  the  fine 
arts.  Apart  from  their  great  general  power 
over  mind  and  manners, — by  the  warrior  and 
the  statesman,  they  are  seen  to  be  the  means  of 
perpetuating  worthily  their  deeds  and  memory; 
by  the  author,  the  only  expounder  of  his  ideas 
with  universal  significance;  and  by  the  Chris- 
tian, the  most  powerful  illustrator  and  exponent 
of  the  truth.  As  affecting  our  commercial 
relations,  too,  the  promotion  of  taste  is  na- 
tionally important.  Improvement  in  this 
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respect  amongst  our  operatives  would  remove 
a great  disadvantage  under  which  we  now 
labour,  as  compared  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers. By  the  power  of  art  that  which  is 
evanescent  and  fleeting  is  arrested  and  made 
permanent,  to  minister  constantly  to  our  delight 
and  improvement:  from  her  works  we  have 
obtained  some  of  our  most  distinct  impressions 
of  the  past,  our  be£t  knowledge  of  things 
remote  : moreover,  as  I have  again  and  again 
urged  in  all  quarters,  admiration  of  what  is 
beautiful  is  not  far  from  admiration  of  what  is 
good. 

No  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  extending 
the  elevated  enjoyments  which  the  arts  present ; 
and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  influential  public 
bodies  will  aid  the  efforts  now  being  made  in 
their  favour,  by  expending  some  of  their  surplus 
revenues  in  portraying  on  their  walls  noble 
actions  or  elevated  feelings,  and  setting  up,  in 
marble,  memorials  of  their  good  and  great 
men. 

The  larger  number  of  the  wall  paintings  to 
which  I referred  have  been  destroyed  ; nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  remember 
tfce  extent  to  which  ancient  buildings  them- 
selves have  been  ill-treated  and  removed.  A 
more  preservative  spirit  has  been  induced,  in 
late  years,  by  the  works  of  a few  writers  and 


its  erection,  and  so  view  it  with  much  more 
knowledge  and  much  more  pleasure. 

Believe  me  always  sincerely  yours, 

Sftccjfjfo. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRIZES— ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

On  28th  June,  Earl  de  Grey  took  the  chair, 
and  said  that  a pleasing  duty,  and  one  which 
he  had  executed  with  very  great  satisfaction 
before,  devolved  on  him  on  the  present  occa- 
sion,— the  distribution  of  the  prizes  awarded 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  to  different 
competitors  in  different  gradations  of  the  pro- 
fession. Whilst  his  duty  was  most  gratifying, 
the  selection  of  the  candidates  to  receive  the 
rewards,  which  fell  on  the  council,  was  not  so 
light  a task,  and  was,  indeed,  accompanied 
with  the  fear  of  doing  unintentional  injustice 
in  making  the  award,  llis  lordship  then  pro- 
ceeded to  present  the  prizes  which  had  been 


and  that  the  decoration  of  that  city,  enjoying 
an  European,  and  indeed  universal,  reputation, 
was  due  in  the  greatest  degree  to  his  talents, 
his  taste,  and  his  exertions.  The  British 
Architects  had  therefore  done  themselves  great 
credit  in  selecting  such  an  individual,  to  con- 
fer the  medal  upon,  and  he  trusted  that,  in 
transmitting  it,  M.  de  Cetto  would  be  kind 
enough  to  convey  the  feelings  which  he  hoped 
had  been  expressed  by  the  meeting  on  that 
occasion,  those  feelings  which  they  all  wished 
to  convey  to  him,  namely  the  warmest  tribute 
of  their  respect  and  admiration. 

The  Baron  de  Cetto,  in  receiving  the  medal, 
assured  the  chairman  that  M.  Von  Klenze 
would  accept  it  with  a high  degree  of  pride  at 
having  been  thought  worthy  of  it  by  a body  of 
such  eminent  men  as  those  forming  the  Insti- 
tute,— and  the  more  so,  as  it  was  an  honour 
which  so  many  others  were  ambitious  of  obtain- 
ing. He  thanked  his  Lordship  for  the  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  he  had  been  pleased 


awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  Lightly,  J.  C.  Tarring,  “**  ” 

and  B.  Fletcher,  students  (the  first-  named ; to  mention  Von  Klenze,  and  expressed  the 
receiving  two  prizes),  accompanying  the  pre-  gratification  he  should  feel  in  conveying  those 
sentation  with  congratulatory  and  encouraging  , sentiments  to  him. 

remarks  to  the  recipients,  the  medal  of  merit  j The  Chairman  said  that  he  had  on  more 
was  then  presented,  with  like  observations,  to  : than  one  occasion  urged  upon  the  members, 

Mr.  Knowles,  jun.  The  next  prize,  his  lord-  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  Institute, 

ship  said,  which  he  had  to  present,  was  the  | importance  of  doing  something  to  contri- 
, - . , Roval  gold  medal,  placed  at  their  disposal  by  bute  to  the  interest  of  its  proceedings.  For 

by  the  various  archseologtcal  and  antiquarian  j > “I  . _racious  Maiestv  who  with  the  himself,  he  was  an  advocate  for  making  ex- 

societies established  throughout  the  country,  j est’  iufer‘ality  and  frankness,  had  always  ample  and  precept  go  hand  in  hand.  Two 
As  a memher  of  one  of  the  bodies  sines.—  geen  Hnd  e ,[t0  sanction  the  recommends-  years  ago  the  Institute  were  kind  enough  to 

listen  with  attention  to  some  remarks  he  had 


As  a member  of  one  of  the  bodies  sings,— 

“ These  clerks  sturdy  men  were  they. 

As  ever  wore  gown  and  hood  ; 

And  they  wander’d  about  from  day  to  day. 

In  coif  of  black  velvet  and  jacket  of  grey. 

And  they  visited  every  church  by  the  way, 
Wherever  they  walk’d  or  rode  j 
And  they  measur’d  each  buttress  and  tower  and 
pier, 

And  decipher’d  black  letters  on  every  bier; 

And  they  climbed  the  tall  ladders  to  trace  the  old 
glass. 

And  they  fell  on  their  knees  as  they  rubbed  the 
bright  brass ; 

And  they  thought  themselves  wonderful  wights, 
no  doubt, 

To  make  such  illegible  writing  out. 

And  to  tell  all  the  people  far  more  about 
Their  own  parish  church,  than  the  yeoman  stout 
Who’d  been  the  churchwarden  (as  who  could 
doubt) 

For  twenty  long  years  and  more ; 

Or  the  rector  so  fat.  or  the  vicar  so  lean  ; 

Or  the  curate,  as  yellow  as  vellum  with  spleen ; 

Or  the  clerk,  or  the  sexton,  or  she  who  should 
clean, 

But  does  not,  the  church  every  Saturday  e’en; 

Or  the  sturdy  archdeacon,  or  sturdier  dean, — 
Cathedral  or  rural, — or  bishop,  I ween; 

Or  patron  himself,  with  his  visage  so  keen, — 

So  vast  and  profound  their  lore  !” 

To  our  friend  Mr.  Britton,  for  his  efforts,  in  this 
respect,  at  a time  when  most  people  seemed  to 
think,  with  Evelyn,  that  Gothic  buildings  were 
“dull,  heavy,  monkish  piles,  without  any  just 
proportion,  use,  or  beauty,”  the  thanks  of  all 
are  due.  To  him  belongs  the  merit  of  having 
formed  the  present  efficient  school  of  architec- 
tural illustrators  and  engravers.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a digression. 

Gothic  architecture  passed  through  several 
stages,  which  have  been  termed,  in  the  broad- 
est division  of  them, — 

The  Lancet,  or  Early  English  ; 

The  Decorated  ; and 
The  Perpendicular. 


tion  made  by  the  Institute  as  to  its  appropria- 


tion, without  any  intervention  whatever  on  her  put  together  respecting  the  excavations  then 
own  part.  He  had,  on  two  occasions,  had  an  going  on  at  Fountains  Abbey,  lorksbire.  1 he 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Prince  Albert  on  works  had  been  since  continued,  and  bethought 
the  subject,  and  he  knew  that  both  her  Majesty  j it  possible  that  a few  additional  remarks  might 
and  the  Prince  had  great  pleasure  in  learning  possess  some  slight  interest  to  those  who  had 
that  the  Royal  medal  had  been  so  productive  felt  it  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work, 
of  advantage  to  the  important  profession  on  j lu  the  course  of  the  paper  the  writer  said, 
which  it  was  bestowed,  lhe  distribution  of  “Such  loose  and  decayed  stone  or  mortar  as 
the  medal  was,  of  course,  at  all  times,  a matter  j could  easily  and  safely  be  removed  by  hand,  witli- 


of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  was  not  restricted 
to  works  of  any  immediate  specific  nature,  but 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  awarded 
were  very  extensive, — as  would  appear  from 
the  paper  respecting  it  which  had  been  pub- 
licly put  forth  by  the  Institute.  The  Chevalier 
von  Klenze,  to  whom  it  had  this  year  been 
awarded,  was  a man  whose  fame  was  now 
European.  His  works  were  perhaps  mainly 
confined  to  the  city  of  which  he  was  an  inha- 
bitant, but  his  fame  was  universal.  It  might 
have  been  imagined,  and  it  would  not  have 
been  an  unnatural  feeling,  that,  as  many  in 
this  country  were  looking  forward  to  obtaining 
this  honourable  mark  of.  distinction,  they 
should  feel  a desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own 
nation  ; but  he  thought  the  Institute  of  British 
architects,  although  called  “ British  Archi- 
tects,” had  done  themselves  the  greatest 
honour  by  the  entire  impartiality  they  had 
shewn  in  not  confining  this  reward  solely  to 
the  members  of  their  own  country.  He  had 
before  presented  the  Royal  Medal  to  a gentle- 
man not  a native  of  Great  Britain  (Canina), 
and  he  had  then  expressed  the  same  sentiment, 
because  he  was  quite  sure  that  the  Institute 
would  be  held  in  higher  estimation  by  men  of 


out  the  risk  of  shaking  the  remainder,  was  carefully 
taken  out,  and  mortar,  or  cement,  or  grout,  care- 
fully and  sloivly  put  in,  so  that  one  portion  might 
set  before  too  much  was  accumulated. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  wall  thus  fitted  up,  has 
then  been  fairly  levelled,  with  a weathering  to  carry 
off  the  wet  in  the  most  favourable  direction  ; and  as 
the  maintenance  of  picturesque  effect  was  most 
desirable  where  it  could  be  managed,  in  many  parts 
the  stones  of  the  upper  course,  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently light  and  loose  to  be  safely  moved  by  hand, 
were  taken  off  and  set  aside  with  the  moss,  or 
herbage,  or  even  shrubs  adhering  to  them,  and 
afterwards  replaced  upon  the  levelled  surface  ; thus 
affording  protection  to  the  wall  below,  by  the  new 
work,  and  yet  preserving  the  broken  line,  and  effect 
of  foliage  and  antiquity  upon  the  margin.” 

The  Rev.  Richard  Burgess,  B.D.  then  read 
a paper  on  the  Topography  of  the  Roman 
Forum  and  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  to  which 
we  shall  refer  hereafter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  it,  Mr  Tite  offered  some 
observations  on  the  subject,  being  the  results 
of  his  recent  investigations  on  the  spot. 


that  there  was  no  petty  jealousy,  and  no  nepo- 
tism in  the  awarding  of  this  medal;  and  that 
, it  was  not  given  to  a man  merely  because  he 
. ^ arious  other  titles  have  been  given  to  was  an  Englishman,  or  a memher  of  the  In- 
tfiem,  hut  I am  disposed  to  retain  the  old  stitute.  Mr.  Cockerell,  it  should  be  remem- 
on^s>  simply  adopting  one  further  division, — bered,  was  not  a member  when  the  medal  was 
The  Geometrical,  between  the  Early  English  awarded  to  him. 
and  the  Decorated, — instead  of  speaking,  as  j His  lordship  then  addressed  M.  le  Baron 
was  formerly  done,  of  Early  Decorated  and  j de  Cetto,  the  Bavarian  Minister,  who  at- 
Late  Decorated.  tended  on  behalf  of  the  Chevalier  von  Klenze, 

In  very  broad  terms.  


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

St  Ives. — The  new  station,  goods’  shed,  &c. 
their  own  profession  abroad,  when  it  was  seen  were  opened  to  the  public  on  Monday  week. 


, we  will  look  a little 
more  closely  at  the  matter  hereafter,  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  characteristics  of  these 
styles  : you  may  call 

Norman,  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth 
century  ; 

Early  English,  of  the  thirteenth  century ; 

Decorated,  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; and 

Perpendicular,  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Thus,  you  see,  when  you  have  learned  how 
to  distinguish  the  styles  -and  I will  try  and 
tell  you  how  to  do  this  easily  in  my  next — you 
will  at  once,  on  falling  upon  one  of  our  old 
cathedrals  or  churches,  recognise  the  period  of 


to  receive  the  medal,  thanking  him 
the  part  of  the  Institute  for  his  kindness  in 
being  present.  As  they  could  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  M.  de  Klenze  himself,  it 
was  the  more  desirable  that  some  gentleman 
should  be  present  who  would  be  kind  enough 
to  report  to  him  the  feeling  with  which  the 
gift  of  the  Royal  Medal  was  accompanied. 
He  had  not  himself  visited  Munich  since  Von 
Klenze  had  resided  at  Munich;  but  they  all 
knew  that  besides  the  works  of  that  distin- 
guished architect  in  that  city,  there  were  many 
others  which  might  be  honestly  attributed  to 
him  as  the  work  of  his  pupils  or  students, 


The  passengers’  station,  with  four  fronts, 
waiting  and  master’s  rooms,  with  other  con- 
venience, has  been  but  ten  weeks  in  erection* 
under  Mr.  Peshcroft,  the  Eastern  Counties 
engineer.  On  the  left  of  the  passengers’  sta- 
tion is  a goods  shed,  extending  160  feet,  built 
by  Mr.  Peck,  of  Cambridge,  with  sheds  to 
accommodate  the  cattle  market  of  St.  Ives. 
It  is  contemplated  by  the  Eastern  Counties 
Company  to  let  the  field  out  on  building 
leases. 

Melton  Mowbray. — Little  Dalby  Church  has 
been  restored  and  reopened.  Mr.  E.  B.  Har- 
topp,  of  Dalby  House,  and  the  late  Mr.  Samuel 
Ilartopp,  who  held  the  vicarage,  are  said  to 
have  borne  the  greatest  cost.  The  architect 
employed  was  Mr.  Brandon,  and  Messrs. 
Broadbent  and  Handley,  of  Leicester,  the 

builders. Ab-Kettleby  Church,  which  has 

become  much  dilapidated,  is  under  repair,  at  a 
cost  of  about  700/.  partly  borne  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bingham,  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  partly 
by  public  subscriptions. 

Sunderland.  — The  contract  for  completing 
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ihe  north  pier  of  south  entrance  of  the  new 
dock,  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Thomson  and 
Hunter,  who  have  completed  several  previous 
contracts.  The  south  pier  contract  remains 
unlet.  The  excavation  of  the  half  tidal  basin 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  James  Frazer. 

Southport. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  town-hall  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Thos. 
Stanley,  of  this  town,  at  the  sum  of  2,249 1- ; 
less  200/.  to  be  allowed  by  the  contractor  for 
the  old  building.  The  building  is  to  be  com- 
pleted, under  a weekly  penalty,  by  1st  February 
next.  The  sum  named  by  Mr.  Stanley  in  his 
tender  was  about  500/.  lower  than  the  next 
above  him.  There  were  no  other  tenders 
from  resident  builders,  and  only  two,  it  is  said, 
from  elsewhere. 

Birmingham.  — According  to  the  Midland 
Herald,  there  appears  every  prospect  of  the 
speedy  restoration  of  St.  Martin’s-spire,  with- 
out a resort  to  any  other  means  than  the  libe- 
rality of  the  townsmen.  A considerable  amount 
has  already  been  promised.  The  committee 
are  very  anxious  to  renovate  the  tower  also. 
The  estimated  cost  of  spire  is  2,450 Z. ; that 
of  tower  (if  repaired  with  same  scaffolding), 
1,100/.  more. — A new  house  is  in  course  of 
erection  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Edgbaston, 
for  the  reception  of  the  Victoria  Regina.  The 
structure  will  be  of  glass,  in  wood  sashes, 
the  roof  being  supported  by  iron  pillars  and 
brackets. 

Northwich. — A new  Independent  chapel  is 
about  to  be  erected  at  this  place  in  a central 
situation.  It  will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with 
Runcorn-stone  dressings.  It  will  consist  of 
a nave  of  five  bays,  the  two  extreme  bays 
having  transeptial  projections  with  two  gables. 
The  transept  at  one  side  will  be  much  deeper 
than  the  other,  and  will  contain  the  vestries, 
with  the  gallery  for  school  children  above.  At 
the  other  angle  of  the  nave  will  be  an  octa- 
gonal turret,  with  wooden  belfry  and  lofty 
slated  spire  with  gilt  cross.  The  style  is  the 
Geometrical.  The  shape  of  the  land  necessi- 
tates the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  building. 
Ihe  architect  is  Mr.  Raffles  Brown. 

Feckenham.—  Mr.  E.  V.  Neale,  the  lay  im- 
propriator of  this  living,  is  said  to  have  given 
orders  for  rebuilding  the  chancel  of  Feckenham 
Church  ; Mr.  Butterfield  to  be  the  architect, 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Redditch,  the  builder. 
f Stourbridge. — The  building  for  the  School 
of  Design  here  (late  the  theatre)  is  nearly 
completed. 

Chester.  Seven  new  first  and  second-class 
bathing  boxes  have  been  erected  at  the  public 
baths  of  Chester,  and  private  warm  baths  will 
be  completed  in  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
A tolerable  number  of  the  poorer  class  con- 
tinue to  visit  the  baths. The  piers  of  the 

Dredge  suspension-bridge  over  the  river  are 
now  erected,  and  the  chain  is  carried  across 
the  river.  I he  bridge  was  commenced  on  23rd 
April,  and  all  the  materials  have  been  made  in 
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POSITION  OF  MR.  A.  W.  PUGIN. 

It  has  been  a source  of  grief,  and  long 
known,  that  Mr.  Pugin’s  mind  had  given 
away  under  an  excessive  strain  of  professional 
work  and  nervous  excitement,  and  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  a private  asylum.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  the  profession  has^jjiade  greater  self- 
sacrifices  than  Mr.  Pugin,  and  certainly  no 
believer  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  ever 
been  more  devoted  to  it,  giving  away  all  he  had 
to  build  churches,  schools,  &c.  Considering 
his  means,  no  one  has  applied  his  worldly 
earnings  as  Mr.  Pugin  has  done  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  religious  convictions.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  now  so  reduced  to  beggary  by  his 
religious  zeal  that  there  are  no  funds  to  sup- 
port him,  and  that  he  has  actually  been 
removed  to  a public  hospital ! Not  a generous 
friend  in  or  out  of  the  pale  of  hisj  religious 
faith  to  come  forward  to  spare  Rim  this  dis- 
grace, if  he  should  ever  recove^To  feel  it ! 
Not  one  of  the  many  who  know’  what  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  owe  to  his  ability : not 
one  of  his  many  Roman  Catholic  brethren 
who  know  the  thousands  of  pounds  he  has 
spent  on  their  Church!  Not  even  a tradesman 
or  manufacturer,  Roman  Cathqlic  or  otherwise, 
who  has  benefited  by  executing  his  designs  ! 
It  seems  to  me  most  discreditable  to  such  par- 
ties. I have  no  faith  in  Mr.  Pugin’s  notions  of 
art;  6till  less  in  his  religious  beliefs;  but  I 
respect  his  genius,  and  would  gladly  not  see 
him  among  public  paupers.  If  a subscription 
could  be  started  to  relieve  him  from  his  present 
degraded  position,  my  guinea  at  least  is  ready 
for  such  a purpose.  F.  S. 

[ We  fully  participate  in  the  writer’s  remarks 
on  this  melancholy  subject,  and  hope  some 
endeavours  will  be  made  in  the  direction 
pointed  out. — Ed.] 


upon  the  principle  of  “Nothing  like  leather,” 
and  the  more  of  it  the  better;  and  while  archi- 
tects look  down  upon  gentry  of  their  calling 
as  being  only  a sort  of  men-milliners  to  houses, 
they  look  upon  the  others  as  the  u re  first 
shapers-out  of  what  is  not  even  presentable 
until  decked  out  comme  il  faut  by  themselves. 
Thus,  many  a modern  dra^ving-room  is  be- 
dizened out  with  such  anfbseinblage  of  hete- 
rogeneous fineries  .as  to  look  like  a .furni- 
ture bazaar,  or  a Noah’s  ark  of  gmeubletnept 
and  knick-knackery,  equallyjfashionable  and 
vulgar.  W 

This  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things ; nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  corrected  until  employers 
themselves  shall  begin  to  acquire  some  well- 
established  and  sound  principles  of  taste,  in- 
stead of  being  governed  by  their  own  wayward 
whims,  or  else  blindly  submitting  to  the  equally 
arbitrary  and  capricious  mandates  of  mere 
fashion.  Instead  of  fashion  governing  taste, 
it  is  taste  that  should  control  fashion,  which  is 
now  the  ready-made  substitute  for  the  other, 
and  of  very  Brummagem  quality  it  generally 
is.  Such  would  not  be  the  case  were  people 
but  half  as  ready  to  pay  for  taste  as  they  are 
for  fashion.  Is  taste,  then,  to  he  bought? 
Yes;  but  the  purchase-money  for  it  is  — 
thoughtful  study ; whereas  fashion  requires 
nothing  like  rational  study  of  any  kind. 

Q.  E.  D. 


THE  STxVTE  OF  BLACKFRIARS-BRIDGE. 


built  at  the  bridge.  Mr.  Dredge  is  superin- 
tending operations.  It  is  to  the  spirit  of  a 
fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Gerrard,  says  the  Chester 
Chronicle,  we  are  indebted  for  this  last  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  bridges  at  Chester. 

Plymouth.  Resolutions  have  been  passed  at 
an  influential  public  meeting  in  favour  of  the 
establishment  of  public  gardens  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  proposed  to  purchase  Greenbank,  a pro- 
perty of  about  II  acres,  for  about  8,000/.  and 
to  sell  3 acres  of  it  for  building  ground, 
restrictions  in  the  title  allowing  that  portion 
only  to  be  built  on.  The  union  of  the  two 
local  Horticultural  Societies  in  the  promotion 
of  this  scheme  is  contemplated. 

Guernsey. — The  first  stone,  of  the  harbour- 
works  is  to  be  laid,  it  is  believed,  on  21st  inst. 

Modern  Monumental  Brasses.— 
Messrs.  Waller  have  recently  completed  a 
monumental  brass  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Will, am  Cross  Q.C.  and  his  wife  Ellen,  in 
Crrimeearch  Chapel,  near  Preston.  It  is  of 
very  large  size;  includes  figures  of  the  two 
i persons  commemorated,  under  very  elegant 
canopies  and  is,  in  arrangement  and  drawint. 

r,n°f  i fT’  '[  n0t  the  best'  work 

of  the  kind  that  has  come  before  us. 


DECORATIVE  ART. 
n his  lecture  on  this  subject,  reported  last 
week,  Mr.  Owen  Jones  gave  utterance  to  some 
very  stringent,  and  far  more  truthful  and  whole- 
some than  complimentary  remarks.  The 
highest  class  in  the  land— those  who  ought 
to  be  the  intelligent  patrons  of  art— are  almost 
uneducated  in  art,  consequently  incapable  of 
encouraging  it,  they  themselves  being  guided 
in  their  taste  chiefly  by  fashion  and  by  the 
interested  advice  of  those  who  are  the  imme- 
diate ministers  of  fashion  and  its  arbitrary 
whims  and  capricgs.  The  middling  classes 
are  proujpto  en\ylate  the  taste  of  their  supe- 
riors, no  matter  how  worthless  it  may  be,  and 
thus  “a  most  viciouS  circle  is  established,  out 
of  which  it  is  impossim^to  escape.”  Even  if 
fashion  be«  occasionally*  right,  it  is  so  only 
accidentally,  and  merely  temporarily.  Genuine 
art,  on  the  contrary,  is  independent  of  fashion; 
and  it  ought  to  posse'ss  that  influence  which  is 
now  usurped  and  exercised  by  the  latter.  And 
I myself  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
such  sinister  influence  is  in  a great  measure  to 
be  attributed  to  the  superciliousness  with 
which  those  who  stand  before  the  public  in 
the  special  and  recognised  character  of  artists, 
have  hitherto  looked  down  upon  and  ignored 
as  alien  from  their  own  special  and  particular 
province,  those  subordinate  and  more  me- 
chanical branches  of  art  which  nevertheless 
stamp  and  direct  popular  taste. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  at  any  rate  archi- 
tects would  qualify  themselves  for  directing 
and  superintending  the  internal  completion  of 
the  buildings  erected  by  them,  especially  when, 
as  in  dwelling-houses  of  first-rate  class,  so 
much  more  than  the  mere  fahric  itself  is  re- 
quired for  ultimate  completeness.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  quite  exceptionally  that  any  of 
them  even  pretend  to  do  so.  They  hold 
fitting-up  ami  furnishing  to  be  no  concern  of 
theirs;  so  leave  all  such  finishing  touches  to 
their  work  to  he  added  a discretion,  which  is 
accordingly  generally  done  without  any  dis- 
cretion at  all ; without  regard  to  the  economy 
of  taste,  or  economy  of  any  other  kind.  It  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  beauty  of  a room  is  totally 
independent  of  furniture  and  other  accessories  ; 
because  if  so,  a room  which  is  really  beautiful 
in  itself  ought  to  please  just  as  well  when  un- 
furnished as  when  fully  attired  by  decorator 
and  upholsterer.  The  two  last  usually  act 


By  a somewhat  slow  process  of  reasoning 
and  supposition,  the  authorities  interested  have 
come  at  length,  after  the  unavailing  expendi- 
ture of  a good  deal  of  money,  to  the  conclusion 
long  since  declared  by  us  to  be  inevitable,  that 
permanent  and  efficient  repair  of  the  present 
bridge  is  impossible,  and  that  a new  one  ought 
to  be  built.  Moreover,  we  have  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  slate  that  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  this,  bridge  will  be 
in  any  degree  compensated  by  the  conversion 
of  it  into  a temporary  way  until  the  new  one 
shall  be  opened  ; for  a temporary  bridge  as 
well  as  a new  one  is  recommended  to  be 
erected,  and  the  one  that  now  is  to  be  at  once 
pulled  down. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  now’  given  in 
a report  by  the  Bridge-house  Committee  to  the 
City  Council,  based  on  a report  to  the  com- 
mittee itself  by  Messrs.  Walker  and  Burges, 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Cubitt 
and  Mr.  Brunei,  who  were  consulted  in  the 
matter. 

In  defence  of  past  outlay  on  the  present 
sinking  structure,  it  is  stated  in  the  engineers’ 
report  that  when  a repair  was  recommended 
in  1833  “at  a cost  of  80,000/.  exclusive  of 
abutments  and  approaches,  which  proves  in 
1850  not  to  be  permanent,”  they  “ did  not 
suppose  the  bed  of  the  river  would  have  been 
allowed  to  get  so  low  as  they  found  it  in  18£0, 
close  to  the  fifth  pier,  nor  did  they  anticipate 
the  sinking  of  the  clay  under  the  piers  ” in  the 
way  described.  But  why,  then,  after  all  this 
unavailing  expense  and  disappointment,  still 
persist,  even  in  1S50,  in  so  desperate  an  under- 
taking ? Little  is  said  of  the  recommendations 
then  made  and  the  expense  then  incurred,  only 
it  is  stated  that  there  has  since  been  no  further 
sinking;  but  of  what  avail  is  it  that  from  August 
1851,  when  the  work  was  finished,  no  further 
sinking  has  been  observed,  since  we  are  now  told 
thao  the  bridge  must  come  down,  and  in  fact 
that  if  not  taken  down  “ there  is  little  doubt 
not  only  that  the  present  defective  pier  will 
sink  still  lower,  but  (that  the  sinking)  will  be 
extended  to  the  other  piers.” 

Messrs.  Cubitt  and  Brunei  recommend 
that  a new'  bridge  should  be  constructed  on 
a plan  similar  in  general  principle  to  that 
of  a design  proposed  by  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burges.  This  bridge  would  be  of  cast- 
iron,  and  have  only  five  arches  instead  of 
seven,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  piers  from 
six  to  four.  The  centre  arch  would  be  150 
feet  span,  and  the  two  side  arches  be  also  en- 
larged to  140  and  130  feet  respectively.  The 
width  is  proposed  to  be  considerably  greater 
than  at  present. 

The  committee  recommend  in  their  report 
to  the  council  that  they  be  empowered  to  oh- 
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ADOPTED  PLAN  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  THE  LOUVRE,  PARIS. 


REFERENCES : 

A.  and  B.  Buildings  for  administration  of  the  Interior  : 
Police,  &c. 

C.  C.  Attendants;  and  for  the  annual  Exposition  of 
Pictures. 

a.  b.  Here  will  be  placed  two  Statues  of  Napoleon  and 
Louis  XIV. 

G.  P.  G.  shew  Passage-way  to  be  opened  to  Palais- 
Royal. 

J.  J.  Gardens. 


Qua  1 


JUNCTION  OF  THE  LOUVRE  AND  THE 
TUILERIES. 

The  accompanying  plan  will  interest  some 
of  our  readers.  The  communicant  says  : “ As 
i far  as  I can  judge,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
i that  this  plan  (though  adopted  by  a special 
I commission  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
' Works)  is  the  best.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the 
1 irregularity  or  want  of  parallelism  in  the  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  the  non- coincidence,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,  of  the  central  open- 
ings of  the  two  palaces.  This  irregularity,  it 
is  thought,  will  be  greatly  diminished  by  con- 
i structing  the  four  courts  A B,  and  C C;  yet  1 
|i  apprehend  that  the  reducing  the  length  of  the 
irnorth  and  south  inner  ranges  of  buildings  next 
E the  Tuileries,  will  cause  their  obliquity  to  be 
all  the  more  apparent.  In  this  year’s  exhibi- 
tion of  architectural  drawings  here,  there  is  a 
Hi  design  by  C.  F.  Nepveu  for  accomplishing  the 
bunion  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  (illustrated 
;by  two  plans,  two  elevations,  and  a general 
libird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  assemblage  of 
bbuildings),  which  I think  superior.  That 
i projet  proposes  the  formation  of  two  other 
['(courts  (marked  by  me  on  the  plan  C*  C*)  at 
((angles  next  the  Tuileries,  corresponding  to 
I lA  and  C next  the  Louvre,  in  the  present  plan, 

Iithat  marked  B,  and  the  other  C,  being  omitted. 
'This  seems  to  me  a happier  solution  than  the 
rone  adopted,  of  a difficult  problem,  which  has 

I: repeatedly  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  French 
•architects.”  The  works  are  commenced. 


| A Statue  of  Charlemagne  is  about  to 

Iebe  placed  in  the  principal  court  of  the  Post- 
lioffice,  in  the  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 
ICharlemagne  first  founded  the  post-office. — 
nGalignani. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

At  a dinner  given  last  week  by  Messrs. 
Randell  and  Saunders  to  their  workmen  at 
Corsham,  the  former  gentleman  said  in  ad- 
dressing his  guests — “ If  I were  called  on  to 
name  a motto  to  be  adopted  by  those  who 
serve  as  well  as  by  those  who  are  served,  I 
think  it  should  be  this, — c Do  justly  and  love 
mercy.’  With  a disposition  on  each  side  to  do 
that  which  is  just  and  right,  to  amend  what 
arises  amiss,  and  to  ameliorate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, anything  injurious  or  unpleasant, 
there  never  can  be  any  wide  differences  be- 
tween masters  and  servants  ; and  these  are  the 
feelings  I would  desire  to  reciprocate  with 
you.  There  are  other  labours,  other  energies, 
besides  those  purely  physical  required  in  the 
development  of  undertakings  of  the  character 
of  that  in  which  we  are  engaged  ; and  depend 
on  it  the  anxieties  and  happinesses  of  the 
several  stations  of  society  are  much  more 
nearly  balanced  than  we  generally  imagine. 

“ Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  : 

Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies.” 

I cannot  sit  down  without  congratulating 
you  on  the  improved  condition  of  the  industrial 
position  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  coun- 
try. I do  not  refer  to  mechanics  and  artisans  in 
the  observation  I am  about  to  make,  but  it  is 
not  many  years  since  that  the  agricultural 
labourer  of  this  country  was  paid  not  according 
to  the  services  he  had  rendered,  but  according 
to  the  number  of  children  he  bad:  his  so-called 
wages  were  regulated  by  the  question  of  whe- 
ther he  had  a wife  and  children  to  keep  : that 
day  has  passed.  In  some  districts  of  this  country, 
in  the  good  old  times,  as  we  hear  them  fre- 
quently called,  the  labourer  was  paid  a por- 
tion only  of  his  wages  by  the  party  who  em- 
ployed him,  and,  shame  to  say,  was  sent  to  the 


pauper  table  to  have  eked  out  to  him — not  the 
residue  of  his  just  earnings  but — the  amount 
that  might  be  considered  sufficient  to  keep 
together  the  bodies  and  souls  of  himself  and 
his  family. 

The  agricultural  labourer  has  risen  in  the 
scale  of  society : the  bottom  tier,  the  lower 
course  of  the  building,  has  been  raised,  and  all 
above  is  carried  up  with  it.  Your  condition, 
too, has  been  improved.  Never  was  employment 
more  abundant  in  this  country  than  it  now  is. 
You  can  now  secure  a good  day’s  wages  for  a 
fair  day’s  work  ; and  never  did  a day’s  labour 
command  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
life  than  it  now  does.  Such  hasbeen  the  improve- 
ment in  the  general  productions  of  this  country 
that  your  daily  labour  now  commands  for  you 
many  comforts,  and  not  a few  of  the  luxuries, 
which  were  formerly  hardly  accessible  to  per- 
sons in  what  is  called  the  middle  walks  of 
life.  In  the  “ good  old  times  of  Good  Queen 
Bess,”  a lady  might  hesitate  long  whether  she 
could  afford  a cotton  gown ; such  was  then  the 
cost  of  its  production. 

With  wisdom  to  spend,  and  with  a provident 
spirit  to  save  and  improve,  remember  your  own 
progress  is  in  your  own  hands  : no  one  can  help 
those  who  will  not  help  themselves.  It  is  not 
what  we  have  given  to  us  that  improves  us,  or 
does  us  much  good.it  is  whatweearn — what  our 
heads  and  our  hands  carve  out  for  us — what  we 
feel  we  have  created,  as  it  were : this  is  what 
we  enjoy,  and  this  is  what  we  take  care  of.  To 
improve  your  position  you  must  improve  your- 
selves : improved  ideas,  whether  obtained  by  re- 
flection or  by  observation,  improved  methods, 
improved  skill, renewed  application, — theseonly 
are  the  means  of  progress;  and  look  to  this  in 
your  families : would  you  that  the  labour  of  your 
children  should  command  more  of  the  comforts 
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and  abundances  of  life  than  your  own  does,  then 
educate  them, — prepare  them  for  the  battle  of 
life  by  superior  information.  If  they  are  to 
rise  higher  they  must  be  superior,  they  must 
have  superior  information  or  superior  skill. 
Look  not  to  others:  your'success  under  God’s 
blessing  is  in  your  own  hands.  May  you  have 
the  heart  to  determine,  the  head  to  design,  the 
skill  to  execute. 


RECOVERY  OF  ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

MOFFATT  V.  DICKSON. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  case,  tried  in  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  was  an  architect : the  de- 
fendant is  clerk  to  the  visiting  committee  of 
the  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of  North- 
umberland ; and  the  action  was  brought  to 
recover  437/.  10s.  for  preparing  drawings,  &c. 
for  the  new  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of 
Northumberland. 

In  1848,  the  erection  of  this  lunatic  asylum  was 
contemplated,  and  the  plaintiff  was  engaged  to  pre" 
pare  the  “ requisite  probationary  drawings.”  He 
accordingly  sent  in  his  plans,  and  attended  before 
Sir  Charles  Monk  and  the  other  committeemen,  to 
explain  them.  The  committee  considered  the 
matter,  and  thought  the  plans  likely  to  promise  well 
for  the  uses  intended  ; but  they  disapproved  of  the 
elevation,  both  for  its  appearance  and  for  the  pro- 
bable cost  of  its  erection,  and  requested  him  to 
prepare  amended  plans.  About  this  time  the 
Lunacy  Commissioners  made  some  alterations  in 
their  regulations,  and  the  plaintiff  had  to  send  in  a 
fresh  set  of  plans  altogether ; but  these  were  re- 
jected without  any  specific  ground  of  complaint 
being  made.  An  extra  claim  made  by  the  plaintiff 
was  for  twenty  guineas,  for  two  journeys  down  to 
the  north,  and  the  defendant  paid  100/.  into  court, 
upon  the  count  for  work  and  labour. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  plaintiff’s  case,  several 
questions  of  law  were  raised,  which  his  lordship 
reserved  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  left  it  to 
the  jury  to  say  what  was  the  amount  of  the  plaintiff’s 
damage,  without  reference  to  the  money  paid  into 
court. 

The  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for 
437/.  10s.  without  interest  or  money  for  the  journeys. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  OF  PIPE  DRAINS. 


About  five  years  ago  I had  a bouse  in  towr 
drained  with  4-inch  pipe  drains.  The  fall  was 
very  good.  My  tenant  constantly  complained 
of  the  drain  acting  badly,  and  I had  mud 
trouble  in  getting  it  cleared.  At  last,  I deter- 
mined to  have  it  thoroughly  examined  ; and  i' 
was  then  found  that  there  was  a most  imper- 
fect junction  of  two  of  the  pipes,  their  ends  no' 
meeting,  and  one  being  much  below  the  other 
The  junction  was  made  good,  and  the  drair 
works  well.  The  fault  here  was  not  in  tin 
pipes,  but  in  the  pipe-layers. 

About  two  years  ago  I had  a house  in  tin 
country  drained  with  4-inch  drain  pipes,  and  . 
induced  a neighbour  to  do  the  same.  Eacl 
house  has  offices,  stables,  coach-house,  anc 
yards.  The  whole  internal  and  external  drain 
age  of  each  house  is  carried  off  by  its  own  om 
4-inch  pipe  drain,  and  the  two  drains  unite  ant 
discharge  the  united  sewage  through  one  4-incl 
pipe  drain  into  a manure  tank  in  a meadow 
There  is  a very  good  fall,  and  the  drain: 
answer  perfectly.  The  pipe-layer  was  a cleve 
man,  and  did  his  work  carefully. 

I have  another  house  near  town,  where  " 
have  had  4-inch  pipe  drains  in  use  for  variou 
periods,  from  three  years  to  one.  Havinj 
occasion  lately  to  have  the  ground  opened  nea 
one  of  them,  I examined  the  state  of  the  pipes 
It  was  most  satisfactorily  clear.  There  has  no 
been  anything  like  a stoppage,  except  in  one 
and  that  was  owing  to  either  an  accidental  o 
a mischievous  damage  to  it.  The  fall  is  ver 
slight,  but  the  pipe-layers  were  careful. 

1 understand  that  there  is  an  instructiv 
Coffege^  Sma  Plpe  draiDa£e  at  St-  Mark’ 

My  experience  and  observation  lead  me  t 
beheve  that  where  the  work  is  done  well,  an 
the  fall  is  reasonable  (not  less  than  1 inch  i 
10  feet),  and  there  is  a due  supply  of  watt 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  drain  (whic 
can  generally  be  got  from  a water-closet  or 
stack  pipe),  a 4-inch  pipe  drain  is  amply  suff 
cient  for  an  ordinary  house.  N.  R. 


PIPE-DRAINAGE,  RICHMOND. 

I understand  that  during  the  recent 
heavy  rains,  the  pipe  sewer  in  the  Queen’s- 
road,  Richmond,  was  blown  up,  owing,  it 
has  been  supposed,  to  some  portion  of  the 
surface  drainage  of  Richmond-park,  with 
the  washings  of  the  neighbouring  roads, 
having  been  turned  into  it,  contrary  to  the 
original  plan.  Fortunately  the  accident  was 
discovered  in  time,  though  not  before  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  earth  had  been  washed 
away,  or  else  some  serious  casualty  might  have 
occurred,  for  the  sewer  is  here  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  road,  at  a depth  of  about  10  feet 
below  the  surface.  This  seems  to  corroborate 
the  correctness  of  the  views  taken  by  many  of 
the  speakers  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, when  discussing  the  subject  of  sewerage, 
who  opposed  very  strongly  the  thick  and  thin 
support  given  by  some  parties  to  the  as  yet 
comparatively  untried  pottery  pipes ; and  bears 
out  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  Donaldson,  the  au- 
thor of  the  paper  on  the  drainage  of  Rich- 
mond, which  gave  rise  to  the  discussion  in 
question,  that  if  pipe  sewerage  was  to  succeed 
at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  entire  separation  of 
the  house  and  surface  drainage.  Should  such 
an  accident  occur  in  the  High  street,  the  result 
would  be  most  disastrous,  as  the  sewer  is  there 
laid  through  a running  sand,  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  stop  when  once  in  motion,  be- 
fore great  injury  was  done  to  the  foundations 
of  the  adjacent  houses.  A.  B.  C. 


SUBURBAN  ARTISAN  SCHOOLS. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  president  and  com- 
mittee of  these  schools  received  their  friends 
and  supporters  at  a soiree  in  the  Library  and 
Flaxman  Hall,  of  University  College,  London. 
An  interesting  collection  of  works  of  art,  con- 
sisting of  paintings  and  drawings,  bronzes, 
gold  and  silver  work,  pottery,  bookbinding, 
wood-carving,  &c.  &c.  contributed  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  and  Roskill,  Elkington  and  Co.  Cave 
Thomas,  Day,  Leighton,  Rogers,  Minton, 
Claudet,  Fenton,  Armytage,  Jackson  and 
Graham,  Thorney croft, Marochetti,  &c.  &c.  was 
displayed  in  the  fine  library  of  the  college,  and 
gave  ample  sources  of  amusement  and  pleasure 
to  a numerous  company.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  the  lion,  secretary  read  a short  state- 
ment of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  schools 
from  the  spring  of  1849  to  the  present  time, 
including  the  formal  report  for  the  past  year, 
and  the  president  explained  that  the  committee 
were  desirous  to  receive  contributions  of  books 
towards  the  school  library,  and  of  money  to 
the  general  fund,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
institution  it  cannot  be  altogether  self-sup- 
porting. 

In  one  of  the  compartments  a number  of 
drawings  executed  by  the  students  of  the  school 
were  exhibited,  and  served  to  give  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in 
it.  The  Flaxman  Hall  was  effectively  lighted. 
The  kindness  of  the  college  in  granting  the 
use  of  it  on  this  occasion  deserves  acknowledg- 
ment. 


ASYLUM  FOR  IDIOTS.— COMPETITION. 

A new  building  is  about  to  be  erected  for 
this  institution,  at  Earlswood,  near  Reigate, 
where  the  board  of  management  have  pur- 
chased a farm  of  ninety  acres,  which  affords, 
at  one  part  of  the  land,  a remarkably  fine 
elevated  site  for  building,  commanding  for  a 
long  distance  the  two  lines  of  railway  which 
meet  in  the  vicinity  The  establishment  is  to 
accommodate  400  inmates,  of  both  sexes,  and 
of  all  ages,  from  the  infant  upwards.  The 
classification  must  consequently  provide  sepa- 
rate departments  for  nursery  children,  school 
children,  and  adults,  besides  infirmary,  super- 
intendent’s residence,  and  accommodation  for 
other  officers  and  attendants,  and  for  the 
domestic  department. 

Eight  designs  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Board  in  competition,  the  decision  has  resulted 
in  favour  of  the  one  presented  by  Mr.  Robert 
Kerr  and  Mr.  George  Morgan.  This  design 
is  Italian  in  character  : the  wall  material  is  the 
stone  of  the  locality,  of  which  there  have 
lately  been  opened  new  quarries,  said  to  be  of 
the  ancient  quality  (the  modern  quality  being 


very  inferior) ; and  the  estimated  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  certain  matters  set  forth,  stands  at 
21,200/. 

The  proportion  of  idiots  in  our  population 
is  much  laiger  than  is  generally  supposed;  and 
yet  it  is  remarkable  that  with  lunatic  asylums 
all  over  the  country,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  the  public  mind  has  been 
aroused  to  perceive  the  want  of  idiot  asylums. 
Of  late,  however,  the  charity  now  in  question 
has  sprung  up  and  grown  into  position,  under 
the  management  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed,  whose 
name  is  known  to  the  English  public  in  con- 
nection with  more  than  one  of  the  noble  list 
of  our  benevolent  institutions. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  Mr.  Kerr’s  success, 
and  have  no  doubt  he  will,  in  conjunction  with 
his  partner,  produce  a building  creditable  to 
himself  and  satisfactory  to  his  employers. 

Amongst  the  competitors  were  Messrs. 
Moffatt,  Daukes,  Ashpitel  and  Co.  &c. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSES  OP 
PARLIAMENT  TO  ART. 

If  we  are  ever  to  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  excellence  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
fine  arts  to  which  other  nations,  in  less  aus- 
picious times,  and  under  circumstances  less 
favourable  than  those  in  which  we  are  placed, 
have  attained,  it  can  only  be  by  conforming  to 
the  spirit  by  which  they  were  animated,  and 
aspiring  to  the  fame  which  they  achieved. 

To  what  purpose  do  we  compass  sea  and 
land,  and  expend  vast  sums  for  the  precious 
relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  transcendent  con- 
ceptions of  lost  genius,  if  no  kindred  emotions 
are  to  stir  our  own  souls,  and  no  adequate 
resources  are  afforded  to  quicken  and  sustain 
our  emulation.  Regarded  in  this  light,  what- 
ever judgment  may  hereafter  be  passed  upon 
the  architectural  style  and  character  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  can  never  be 
denied  that  the  public  spirit  and  costly 
liberality  displayed  in  the  construction  and 
decoration  of  these  buildings  is  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  the  genius  and  generosity  of 
a great  and  enlightened  nation. 

Stimulated  and  encouraged  by  the  examples 
here  presented,  future  architects  and  artists 
may,  and  probably  will,  attain  to  greater  mag- 
nificence in  conception  and  grandeur  of  effect, 
to  more  skill  in  arrangement,  or  dexterity  in 
execution;  but,  nevertheless,  these  splendid 
structures  must  ever  remain  a munificent 
monument  of  the  ardent  and  intelligent  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  our  own  times. 

It  should  likewise  be  noticed  that  these 
works  constitute  a new  era  in  the  history  of  art 
in  this  country.  In  regard  to  cost  they  are 
essentially  the  work  of  the  people  themselves  j 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  most  rigidly 
economical  of  their  representatives ; and 
while  they  unmistakeably  evince  the  social 
progress  of  the  nation  in  intelligence  and  taste, 
they  form,  at  the  same  time,  a worthy  tribute 
to  their  loyalty  and  patriotism.  “They  are 
not  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  any 
one  portion  of  the  community,  but  all  have  an 
interest  in  them,  as  all  may  aspire  to  a voice 
and  a seat,  and  even  a niche  of  fame,  in  these 
magnificent  halls.”  These  noble  and  com- 
manding edifices  have  been  reared  by  no 
tyrannical  prince  at  the  expense  of  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  servile  vassals  and  serfs,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  his  own  self-indulgence  and  personal 
aggrandizement ; but  they  are  the  deliberate 
and  self-chosen  work  of  a free  people  for  the 
intelligent  gratification  of  a refined  taste,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  highest  constitutional  and 
legislative  functions.  If  all  our  national  edi- 
fices had  b.en  conceived  and  carried  out  in  the 
same  enlarged  and  patriotic  spirit,  we  should 
not  now  have  to  complain  of  the  waste  of  so 
much  of  the  public  money  upon  buildings, 
which  a parsimonious  and  unwise  economy  in 
the  first  instance  have  rendered  altogether 
valueless  and  unsuitable,  as  compared  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  present  age. 

We  can  have  nothing  good  in  art,  and 
especially  in  architectural  art,  without  its  pro- 
portionate cost. 

In  a rich  and  prosperous  country  like  this, 
and  for  buildings  absolutely  required  for  the 
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service  and  advantage  of  the  public,  it  is  not 
money,  but  its  inconsiderate  misappropriation, 
that  ever  need  be  objected  to.  Our  prominent 
buildings,  as  works  of  art  merely,  should  be 
made  sources  of  more  general  interest  and  at- 
traction. But  we  cannot  have  great  works 
without  corresponding  means. 

We  cannot  determine  upon  a well-considered 
plan,  and  having  begun  upon  it,  depart  from 
the  design,  and  yet  attain  the  desired  effect. 
If  Sir  Charles  Barry  is  at  length  allowed  to 
finish  his  great  work  in  its  full  integrity,  and 
with  the  same  unstinting  spirit  in  which  it  was 
originally  planned  and  begun,  we  may  yet 
hope  to  see  a monument  completed,  to  the 
country’s  glory,  which  shall  endure  as  long  as 
the  constitution  and  fame  of  the  empire  itself 
shall  last. 

There  appears  to  be  one  anomaly  connected 
with  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, which  seems  to  have  escaped  general 
notice.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to  repre- 
sent or  indicate  our  immense  and  wonderful 
and  magnificent  colonial  empire  and  pos- 
sessions. Surely  this  is  either  a mistake  or  an 
oversight.  Watchman. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  BY  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  principal  pictures 
purchased  since  our  last  list : — 

Father  Thames,  150J.  S.B.A. — J.  Tennant 
The  Village  Letter-writer,  100Z.  N.I. — J.  G.  Middleton 
The  Action  in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed,  100Z.  R.A. — 
W.  A.  Knell 

Lake  Leman,  Switzerland,  80Z.  R.A. — T.  Danby 
A Flower  Girl  of  Seville,  80Z.  S.B.A. — F.  Y.  Hurlstone 
Returning  from  Church,  70Z.  N.I. — W.  Underhill 
Glen  Nevis,  Inverness-shire,  80Z.  N.W.C.S. — W.  Bennett 
A quiet  Valley  Autumn,  100Z.  S.B.A. — H.  J.  Boddington 
St.  Brelade’s  Bay,  Jersey,  60Z.  S.B.A. — A.  Clint 
Smugglers  disposing  of  their  Cargo,  60Z.  S.B.A.  T.  Clater 
The  Bird's  Nest  in  Danger,  60Z.  R.A.— \V.  F.  Withering- 
ton,  R.A. 

Bolton  Abbey,  Yorkshire,  60Z.  B.A. — W.  Havcll 
The  old  Boat-house  at  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  50 Z.  N.I. — 
E.  C.  Williams 

Noon,  55 Z.  N.I.— G.  A.  Williams 
Gipsies  in  a Barn,  50Z.  N.I. — W.  Underhill 
The  Lake  of  Thun,  60Z.  W.  C.  S.— W.  C.  Smith 
One  for  me,  40Z.  R.A. — W.  H.  Knight 
The  Swing,  40Z.  N.I. — E.  C.  Cobbctt 
Snowdon,  50 Z.  W.C.S.— Copley  Fielding 
The  frozen  River,  40?.  N.I. — A.  Montague 
Welsh  Peasants,  10Z.  N.I.— C.  Dukes 
On  the  Conway,  40Z.  N.I. — F.  W.  Hulme 
Road  to  the  Saeter,  36Z.15s.  S.B.A. — W.  West 
Dou  Quixote  and  Saneho,  40Z.  N.I. — J.  Peel 
On  the  Frith  of  Forth,  44Z.  R.A. — R.  Mclnnes 
Scene  near  the  Upper  Falls,  Lynmouth,  30Z.  N.I. — H.  B. 
Willis 

Off  Purflcet,  river  Thames,  26Z.  5s.  R.A. — R.  H.  Nibbs 
Going  to  Market,  25Z.  R.A. — J.  Stark 
Demise,  Lamartine’s  Stone-cutter  of  St.  Point,  25Z.  N.I. 
O.  R.  Campbell 

Morning,  30Z.  N.I.— G.  A.  Williams 
Waterfall  at  Bralludt,  Norway,  30Z.  S.B.A. — W.  West 
Summer  Evening,  Tramps  descending  to  a Village,  35Z. 
S.B.A.— J.  W.  Allen 

Roses,  17Z.  17s.  N.W.C.S.— Mrs.  Margetts 
Cinderella,  20Z.  B.I. — W.  S.  Burton 
The  Close  of  a Sultry  Day,  20Z.  R.A.— E.  Williams,  jun. 
Returning  to  Post,  Evening,  20Z.  S.B.A.— J.  W.  Yarnold 
Wargram,  Berks,  20Z.  R.A. — A.  Barland 
Old  Manor  House  at  Salterns,  Dorset,  20Z.  S.B.A. — A. 
Clint 

| The  Mouse,  31Z.  10s.  R.A.— H.  P.  Parker 
[ An  Autumn  Evening  in  the  Bay  of  Monaco,  28Z.  R.A. — 

I H. . I. Johnson 

I Youth  and  Age,  22Z.  10s.  S.B.A. — J.  Noble 
I Calm,  River  Thames,  early  Morning,  25Z.  S.B.A. — R.  H. 

I Nibbs 

I The  Stream  in  June,  20?.  R.A. — J.  Middleton 
I Isabella,  20Z.  S.B.A.— W.  Gale 

I The  Forester  and  his  Favourites,  20Z.  R.A. — H.  B.  Willis 
► Dutch  Ferry  Boat,  Morning,  20Z.  N.I. —A.  Montague 
I The  Nevis,  Inverness-shire,  17Z.  17s.  N.W.C.S.  — W. 
I Bennett 

I Canal,  St.  Fronaro,  Venice,  20Z.  N.I. — W.  Oliver 
I Clovelly,  North  Devon,  20Z.  R.A. — H.  Jutsum 

View  from  Denison’s-hill,  Surrey,  20  Z.  B.I. — G.V.  Cole,  jun. 
River  Scene,  Showery  Weather,  20Z.  N.I. — E.  Williams,  sen. 
A Gleaner,  20Z.  S.B.A.— F.  C.  Underhill 
A Peep  at  By-gone  Times,  21Z.  R.A.— W.  S.  P.  Henderson 
On  the  banks  of  tho  Yare,  15Z.  R.A. — J.  Stark 
li  Distant  View  of  Conway,  15Z.  15s.  W.C.S.— D.  Cox,  jun. 

I Calais  Pier,  Fresh  Breeze,  15Z.  N.W.C.S. — T.  S.  Robins 
i On  the  Thames  near  Chiswick,  15Z.  S.B.A. — J.  Tennaut 
I On  the  Coast  nearOstend,  15Z.  S.B.A. — J.  Wilson 
I:  Shallow  Stream,  North  Wales,  20Z.  R.A. — C.  Marshall 
il  Fruit  from  Nature,  31Z.  10s.  B.I. —Miss  Stannard 
I;  Children  Playing  at  Jink-stones,  15?.  R.A. — A.  Hunt 
li  Tho  Mill,  Chigford,  Devon,  45Z.  R.A. — J.  Gendall 
f.  Gipsies,  15Z.  S.B.A.— G.  Cole 
li  Children  at  Play,  12Z.  12s.  N.I. — Miss  Hewitt 
i On  the  Coast  of  Kent  near  Broadstairs,  15Z.  15s.  B.I. — 
J.  Dugardin 

i Evening  on  the  Common,  15Z.  N.I. — G.  A.  Williams 
1 A Path  by  the  Woodside,  15Z.  N.I. — T.  J.  Soper 
[ Tho  Path  to  Church,  15Z.  S.B.A. — H.  J.  Boddington 
‘ Dynas  Rock,  Vale  of  Neath,  15Z.  R.A. — W.  Williams 

0 She  dwelt  among  tho  untrodden  Ways,  &o.  15Z.  N.I. — F. 

1 Wyburd 

■ Coast  Scene,  Linton,  16?.  S.B.A. — W.  West 
1 Reigate  Heath,  15Z.  N.I. — W.  E.  Bates 
\ A Shepherd  Boy,  15Z.  15s.  S.B.A. — J.  J.  Hill 
ii  Langdale  Pikes,  14Z.  14s.  N.W.C.S. — T.L.Rowbotham, jun. 
It  The  Sunny  Hour,  26Z.  5s.  N.W.C.S.-J.  H.  Mole 
111  A Heathy  Scene,  Isle  of  Skye,  15Z.  W.C.S. — W.  Turner 
A Lynmouth,  North  Devon,  22 Z.  12:.  N.W.C.S.— S.  Cook. 


DESIGN  OF  A MONUMENT  TO  THE 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  (U.S.) 

INSTITUTE. 

An  American  paper  gives  an  account  of 
what  it  calls  the  “ glorious  design  ” for  a 
monument  to  Smithson,  by  Horatio  Stone. 
The  design  has  been  shown  at  Washington, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  commission 
the  artist  to  execute  the  work  for  the  Smith- 
son  Institute.  The  subject  is  symbolical,  some- 
what high  flown,  and  in  some  points  scarcely 
in  good  taste.  “Young  Freedom”  is  the  hero; 
and  “ the  sage  philanthropist  ” — Smithson,  we 
imagine, — is  his  mentor.  Franklin,  however, 
gives  him  “ the  key  of  knowledge  ” and  “ the 
thunderbolt  on  the  kite.”  In  a group  on 
the  part  of  the  pedestal  fronting  the  statue 
Knowledge  feeds  the  lamp  of  Young  Freedom, 
who  is  garnished  with  his  stars  and  stripes. 
Fulton  holds  a merited  place  in  the  sculptures, 
and  Morse,  we  think,  is  rather  too  much  made 
of : he  is  saying  “ in  words  on  the  scroll  of 
the  telegraphic  machine,  ‘ Let  there  be  light.’ ” 
The  wires  ascend  to  the  frieze,  and  being  dis- 
tributed above  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  are  j 
borne  by  angels  around  the  circle  of  the  world. 
The  peculiar  architecture  of  the  four  quarters  J 
of  the  globe  occupy  the  frieze  fronting  the 
statue.  Beneath  the  cornice,  and  over  Ame- 
rica, are  the  telegraphic  angels,  because  “ from 
thence  first  proceeded  the  * still  small  voice  ’ 
of  the  electric  wires  (?),  and  from  the  Capitol 
was  the  first  telegraphic  Word  made  mani- 
fest to  the  world  !” 

“An  important  member  of  the  base-mould- 
ings, upon  which  the  whole  work  rests,  is 
formed  of  the  shields  of  all  the  states,  bound 
together  by  a wreath  of  olive.  When  enlarged 
in  marble,  the  heraldic  figures  and  devices 
proper  to  the  several  states  will  be  sculptured 
upon  the  shields.  The  statue  of  Smithson, 
surmounting  the  illustrative  pedestal,  is  to  be 
9 feet  in  height.  It  is  draped  in  the  appro- 
priate mantle  of  the  Sage.  In  the  left  hand  of 
the  statue  is  placed  a crystalline  substance,  to 
indicate  the  science  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life.  In  the  right  hand  is  held  a stylus  dis- 
posed in  readiness  to  record  the  result  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  cylindrical  shaft  of  the  pedestal,  on 
which  the  principal  illustrations  are  to  be 
sculptured,  furnishes  a circumference-surface 
of  20  feet  by  4^  in  height : the  figures  on  this 
surface  are  to  be  made  in  alto-relief,  and  3 feet 
in  height.” 


fHtScclIanca. 

Self-Acting  Time  Signals. — Some  time 
ago  we  put  a question  suggestively  to  men  of 
ingenuity  as  to  the  possibility  of  inventing  a 
railway  signal  which,  fixed  on  the  line,  and 
acted  on  by  a passing  train,  as  in  the  rise  and 
subsequent  fall  of  some  prominent  mark  on  a 
post  or  pole,  and  by  a light  to  rise  and  fall  by 
night,  would  show  to  subsequent  trains  the 
length  of  time,  within  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
so,  which  had  transpired  since  the  train  setting 
the  signal  in  action  had  passed.  Such  a signal 
as  we  then  pointed  out  would  be  especially 
useful  to  trains  on  entering  long  tunnels,  in 
which  serious  accidents  have  happened  from 
want  of  it.  In  fogs,  too,  and  in  curves  and 
low  levels  or  hollows  by  day,  as  well  as  by 
night  under  all  circumstances,  such  signals 
would  be  invaluable.  An  invention  has  lately 
come  under  our  notice,  which  might,  perhaps.be 
adapted  to  the  self-acting  mechanism  required 
and  still  to  be  invented.  “ The  machine,”  it 
is  said  “ is  of  simple  construction,  consisting 
merely  of  a pole  16  feet  high,  upon  which 
slides  up  and  down  a copper  ball,  of  18  inches 
in  diameter.  This  ball  is  wound  up  to  the  top 
of  the  pole  by  clockwork  directly  a train  has 
passed ; [“  trouble  attending  the  manipula- 
tion ” is  alluded  to,  so  that  it  is  unfortunately 
not  self-acting,  or  put  in  trim  by  the  train  itself] 
and  as  it  occupies  exactly  ten  minutes  in  its 
descent,  the  driver  of  the  following  engine  can 
discern  at  a glance  how  long  a time  [within  ten 
minutes]  has  elapsed  since  the  last  train  passed, 
and  by  which,  at  one  view,  he  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  distance  the  next  train  before 
him  has  gone  on,  and  instructing  him,  the  while, 


to  shut  off  his  steam,  or  proceed  at  a more 
rapid  rate.  In  the  day-time  the  ball  itself  is 
sufficiently  conspicuous,  but  in  the  night-time, 
or  foggy  weather,  top  and  bottom  lamps  are 
employed,  with  a different  colour  to  the  one  in 
the  ball ; thus  making  it  an  unmistakeable 
night  signal.  The  trouble  of  attending  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine  itself  is  so  slight 
as  scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The 
uses  of  this  invention  are  so  multifarious  and 
self-evident,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  de- 
scribe them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  needless  on 
the  other.”  The  inventor  is  a Mr.  Tidmarsh, 
who  was  awarded  a silver  medal  by  the 
Scottish  Society  of  Arts  as  a token  of  their 
appreciation  of  its  ingenuity. 

The  Birmingham  School  of  Orna- 
mental Art. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
donors  and  subscribers  to  the  Society,  of  Arts 
and  Government  School  of  Design  at  Bir- 
mingham was  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week  at 
the  rooms  of  the  institution,  in  New-street.  In 
the  absence  of  the  president  (the  Earl  of 
Stamford)  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  M.  Yorke 
occupied  the  chair.  The  treasurer  read  an 
abstract  of  the  accounts,  which  showed  the 
entire  receipts  for  the  year  ending  31st  May 
(including  a balance  in  hand  from  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months  of  10 ll.  3s.  4d.)  to  have 
been  1,2S4/.  89.  6d.  of  which  sum  287/.  10s. 
were  derived  from  subscriptions  and  donations, 
and  156/.  10s.  6d.  from  students’  fees.  The 
government  contribution  to  this  school  is  600/. 
a year.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  find  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
meeting,  without  one  word  urging  the  manu- 
facturing and  other  able  inhabitants  of  Bir- 
mingham to  increase  their  subscriptions, 
nevertheless  hoping  that  Government  would 
“ see  the  propriety  ” of  increasing  their  grant, 
which  he  (the  speaker)  thought  ought  to  be 
doubled  ! Not  one  of  those  who  addressed 
the  meeting,  if  correctly  reported  in  the  local 
I apers,  could  “ see  the  propriety  ” of  re- 
monstrating with  their  townsmen  for  not 
at  least  equalling  the  generosity  of  the  Go- 
vernment towards  them  and  their  interests  in 
the  charitable  support  of  their  own  school  of 
art.  The  modelling  class  of  this  school  is 
considered  to  present  its  most  complete  fea- 
ture as  a whole,  that  class  having  continued  its 
operations  without  interruption  during  the 
recent  changes. 

Enclosure  of  Land  from  the  Sea  in 
the  Netherlands. — The  first  sod  of  the 
lands  conceded  to  the  Netherlands  Land 
Enclosure  Company  by  the  Government  of 
Holland  was  turned  by  Captain  Pelly,  on 
Thursday  in  week  before  last,  at  Hanswerk, 
Zeeland,  Holland,  in  the  presence  of  a 
| large  concourse  of  the  population.  In  the 
Scheldt,  between  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Ant- 
werp, there  exist  large  tracts  of  land  covered 
at  high  water  by  the  sea,  and  at  low  water 
presenting  a varying  surface  of  several  feet  in 
depth  of  the  richest  alluvial  soil,  ever  on  the 
increase.  To  redeem  and  dispose  of  this  land 
is  the  object  of  the  company  named,  which  is 
composed  of  practical  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel,  with  Sir  John  Rennie  as  engineer- 
in-chief.  The  necessary  powers  have  been 
granted  for  ninety-nine  years  from  last  August, 
under  which  the  company  may  recover  and 
enclose  land  to  the  extent  of  35,000  acres.  The 
reclamation  will  cost  20/.  per  acre  they  say, 
and  the  land  reclaimed  will  be  worth  from 
60/.  to  70/.  per  acre. 

Gas. — The  Coventry  Gas  Company  have 
announced  a reduction  on  1st  July,  to  prices 
graduating  from  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.  per  1,000 

feet. An  effort  is  being  made  to  establish 

a new  Gas  Company  at  Yarmouth,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  Gorleston  and  South- 
town  with  gas.  At  same  time  the  old  company 
have  determined  on  reducing  the  price  of  gas, 
after  Michaelmas  quarter,  from  5s.  6d.  per 

1,000  feet  to  5s. The  increasing  prosperity 

of  the  Kelso  Gas  Company,  according  to  the 
local  Chronicle,  is  so  great  as  to  require  an 
extension  of  accommodation  at  the  work  to 
meet  the  extending  consumption.  A dividend 

of  lo  per  cent  has  just  been  declared. The 

Stranraer  Gas  Company  have  reduced  the 
price  of  gas  to  8s.  a thousand  cubic  feet. 
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The  Patent  Laws. — By  the  Amendment 
Bill,  which  lately  made  its  way  through  Lords 
and  Commons,  one  patent  is  made  sufficient 
for  the  whole  of  the  three  United  Kingdoms 
and  the  colonies.  On  payment  of  a fee  of  5 /. 
on  leaving  petition  for  grant  of  letters  patent, 
provisional  protection  for  six  months  to  be 
granted,  during  which  the  invention  to  be 
patented  might  be  published  and  used  without 
prejudice  to  any  letters  patent  to  be  granted 
for  same.  Within  six  months  this  protection 
to  lapse,  unless  notice  to  proceed  given,  and  5 /. 
paid,  af.er  which  the  following  fees  : — On  seal- 
ing of  letters  patent,  5/. ; on  filing  specifica- 
tion, 51. ; at  or  before  expiry  of  third  year,  40/. ; 
at  or  before  expiry  of  seventh  year,  80 /.  Other 
fees : — On  objection  to  letters  patent,  2 /. ; on 
search,  1 s. ; entry  of  assignment  or  license,  5s.; 
certificate  of  same,  5s. ; filing  application  for  ; 
disclaimer,  5 /. ; caveat  against  disclaimer,  2 /.  j 
Stamp  duties  to  be  paid  : — on  warrant  of  law 
officer  for  letters  patent,  5 /. ; on  certificate  of 
payment  of  fee  at  expiry  of  third  year,  10/.; 
at  expiry  of  seventh  year,  20/.  All  specifica- 
tions to  be  printed  and  sold,  and  indices  of 
specifications  to  be  kept  open  to  the  public. 
New  office  of  patents  to  be  opened,  and  com- 
pensation given  to  old  officers.  Law  to  take 
effect  on  1st  October,  1852. 

How  low  Tenders  are  carried  out. 
—Some  months  since  persons  were  invited  to 
tender  for  the  re-seating,  &c.  of  one  of  the 
largest  churches  in  this  country  : many  others 
as  well  as  myself  were  at  considerable  expence 
and  trouble  to  arrive  at  the  real  value  of  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  new  seating  consisted 
of  open  benches,  to  be  made  of  the  “ best  dry 
Riga  w ainscot”  in  quality  equal  to  a model 
seat  prepared  (of  real  size)  as  a specimen  for 
the  competitors  to  value  their  work  by.  This 
seat  was  made  of  good  dry  Riga  wainscot 
according  to  the  specification,  the  value  o 
market  price  of  which  was  not  less  than  8 . 
per  foot  superficial,  and  thinking  the  c<j  - 
mittee  were  in  earnest  in  what  they  had  set 
forth,  1 valued  my  work  accordingly,  but  to 
my  great  surprise  I found  myself  considerably 
beaten  in  price  when  the  tenders  were  opened, 
and  I have  not,  till  very  recently,  been  able  to 
understand  how  it  was.  But  upon  being  offered 
by  my  timber  merchant  some  “ Baltic  oak”  at 
2s.  per  foot  cube,  or  2d.  per  foot  superficial, 
which  he  assured  me  was  the  very  same  timber 
as  that  he  had  supplied  for  the  fittings  of  the 
church  in  question  a few  weeks  before,  I saw 
at  once  how  my  brother  competitor  was  about 
to  make  himself  right,  and  get  a much  larger 
profit  than  I had  ever  contemplated,  if  the 
committee  will  only  allow  him  to  set  them  up. 
—X.  Y.  Z. 

Irish  National  Exhibition  Lectures 
at  Cork. — The  series  of  lectures  intended  to 
be  given  in  connection  with  the  Cork  Exhibi- 
tion has  been  opened  by  Archbishop  Whateley. 
The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  banquet- 
room,  which  was  filled  by  a crowd  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  His  grace,  in  delivering  the 
introductory  lecture,  stated  that  the  lectures 
themselves  were  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
course  of  education  even  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, but  merely  as  specimens  of  the  instru- 
ments which  existed  in  that  country  for  cul- 
tivating the  human  mind  in  the  shape  of  good 
instruction. 

The  National  and  Infant  Schools 
of  Christchurch,  Marylebone.  — The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  schools  in  the 
district  of  Christchurch,  Marylebone,  was  laid 
on  Saturday  last  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  site  is  a large  plot  of  land  closely  adjoin- 
ing to  Christ  Church,  and  forming  the  corner 
of  Lisson-6treet  and  Stafford- street,  Lisson- 
grove ; and  for  site,  as  well  as  building,  the 
district  is  indebted  to  Miss  Lewis,  of  Sussex- 
gardens,  Kent-terrace,  Regent’s-  park,  who 
has,  at  least,  given  600/.  towards  the  site,  and 
is  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  building,  which 
is  estimated  at  4,300/.  It  is  designed  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Flemming,  to  accommo- 
date about  750  children,  and  will  also  con- 
tain apartments  for  masters,  mistresses,  and 
teachers  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  poor. 
The  erection  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Winsland  and  Co.  builders. 
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Frightful  Accident  with  Melted 
Iron. — One  of  those  shocking  casualties  of 
which  a sight  of  the  “ladling”  process  in 
large  foundries  leads  one,  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  to  dread  a much  more  frequent  recur- 
rence than  actually  takes  place,  has  just 
occurred  at  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Mare  and 
Co.  at  Blackwall,  in  course  of  an  immense  cast- 
ing, for  which  a “ ladle,”  containing  twelve  tons 
of  red  hot  liquid  iron,  and  mounted  on  wheels, 
had  been  filled  and  was  being  conveyed  to  its 
destination.  One  of  the  wheels  suddenly , 
broke,  and  upset  the  liquid  among  the  poor 
fellows  at  work  with  it,  scalding  and  burning  1 
their  feet,  arms,  legs,  and  faces,  and  various 
parts  of  their  bodies.  One  of  them,  named 
Garlick,  was  discovered  under  the  hot  metal 
shockingly  burnt  and  quite  dead.  Eight  of 
those  who  had  received  the  worst  injuries  were 
placed  in  carts  and  conveyed  with  all  possible 
care  to  the  accident-ward  of  the  London 
Hospital.  Two  of  them  are  very  extensively 
injured. 

What  we  live  amongst.— Nothing  can  ' 
be  more  true  than  the  observation  I met  with 
in  your  excellent  journal,  namely,  that  “ Our 
children  brought  up  amidst  vagaries  of  the 
vilest  taste,  are  reconciled  by  habit  to  ugliness 
and  incongruity.”  Is  it  not,  then,  to  be . 
lamented  that,  in  almost  all  buildings,  lately  , 
erected,  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  no  other  ! 
taste  is  exhibited  than  one  fitting  for  the  con-  . 
struction  of  poor-houses  and  prisons  ? Why 
are  all  our  charitable  institutions  to  be  models 
of  gloom  and  darkness — windows  few  and 
small — roofs  high,  and  chimneys  obtruding 
themselves  as  beauties — a capricious  irregu-  j 
larity  of  plan,  with  much  space  consequently  ( 
lost — no  symmetry  or  grace,  and  an  outline 
unpicturesque  and  mean  ?— A Londoner. 

Bristol  Hospital  Competition. — The  j 
drawings  submitted  in  competition  are  still  j 
under  consideration  we  believe.  In  reply  to  | 
some  inquirers,  if  the  directors  have  not  ob-  | 
tained  the  assistance  of  a competent  profes-  . 
sional  man  in  the  examination  of  the  drawings,  1 
they  ought  unquestionably  to  do  so.  We  are  | 
not  disposed  to  publish  the  letter  of  a , 
“ Bristolian  ” without  proof  of  its  correctness. ' 
There  has  been  a correspondence  in  the  local  : 
papers  concerning  some  of  the  candidates, 
which  has  a curious  aspect,  considering  that 
the  matter  is  still  sub  judice. 

Falling  Balconies. — A poor  man  was 
killed  a few  days  ago  by  the  falling  of  a bal-  ! 
cony  attached  to  a newly-built  house  in  Den-  J 
bigh-place,  Pimlico.  The  deceased  had  been 
in  the  balcony  only  a few  minutes  when  it 
gave  way.  Thomas  Casey,  superintend-  j 
ent  of  the  masons’  work,  said  he  believed 
the  accident  arose  in  consequence  of  the  set-  ] 
tlement  of  the  building,  which  had  crushed  ( 
the  stone  supporting  the.  balcony,  or  that  some 
heavy  substance  had  fallen  on  the  balcony.  1 
The  stone,  which  was  built  with  the  house,  ! 
was  2b  inches  thick,  and  was  inlaid  9 inches 
in  the  wall.  It  was  3 feet  projecting  under 
the  balcony.  There  were  only  two  persons  in 
the  balcony  when  it  gave  way,  and  the  pressure 
on  it  (the  balcony)  was  about  3 cwt.  After 
the  accident,  there  was  no  flaw  observed  in 
the  stone.  We  have  before  now  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  dangerous  condition  in  which  bal- 
conies are  often  left.  It  is  desirable  that  stone 
bottoms  for  balconies  should  have  cantilevers, 
however  sufficient  the  tailing  in  may  be,  for 
fear  of  flaws  in  the  stone.  Many  of  the  iron 
balconets  that  are  put  up  are  little  better  than 
nailed  to  a brick  wall ! 

Value  of  Land  at  Kingston.  — Mr. 
Nightingale  has  recently  sold  by  auction,  in 
sixteen  lots,  4 acres  of  building  ground  : one 
lot,  only  a quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent,  sold  for 
300/. ; and  the  whole  realized  2,630/.  On  the 
same  day  a close  of  land  at  Walton,  let  for  71. 
a-year,  he  sold  for  400/.  being  upwards  of 
fifty-seven  years’  purchase. 

The  Gerard’s  Hall  Crypt  at  Basing- 
lane. — The  committee  of  the  city  council 
appointed  to  consider  as  to  the  preservation  of 
this  memorial  of  antiquity,  by  removal  and  re- 
construction under  the  Guildhall,  have  deter- 
mined against  the  proposal,  on  account  mainly 
of  the  cost,  which  they  estimate  at  4,000/.  to 
5,000/. 
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' The  Iron  Trade. — The  quarterly-meeting 
masters  appear  to  be  still  unable  to  realise  a 
general  rise  in  prices,  and  have  resolved  to 
abide  by  the  old  nominal  rates  at  their  fortli- 
! coming  meeting.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
the  actual  trade  prices  are  below  these  nominal 
ones  of  the  high  price  supporters ; the  latter 
being  admittedly  “high  prices.” 

New  LevellingInstrument.—  A patent 
has  been  granted  to  Mr.  W.  Gillespie,  of  Tor- 
banehill,  near  Bathgate,  in  Scotland,  for  a new 
instrument  which  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
Edinburgh  Evening  Post: — “The  new  imple- 
ment at  once  either  adjusts  itself  mechanically 
to  the  slope  sought  to  be  ascertained,  or  may  be 
mechanically  adjusted  to  any  slope  that  work- 
men may  wish  to  make.  The  patentee,  under 
these  circumstances,  conceives  that  his  simple 
yet  ingenious  device  must  be  found  extensively 
applicable  in  the  formation  of  all  future  public 
works,  and  of  most  private  improvements  con- 
nected with  land,  such  as  railways,  canals, 
piers,  roads,  embankments;”  and  the  Post, 
after  having  seen  the  working  model  deposited 
for  inspection  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Telford, 
recommends  the  contrivance  “to  the  notice  of 
all  engineers,  drainers,  and  contractors,  having 
no  doubt  that  saving  of  labour  and  expense 
may  to  a great  extent  be  accomplished  through 
i's  instrumentality,  and  not  only  so,  but  a 
decided  improvement  effected  at  the  same  time 
n the  execution  of  the  works.” 

Nuisance  of  Gas-liquor  in  New 
Bridge-street,  City. — Complaints  having 
been  made  of  an  intolerable  nuisance  of  daily 
occurrence  in  this  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  Mr. 
Haywood,  investigated  the  subject,  and  re- 
ported that  it  arose  from  the  practice  of  the 
City  of  London  Gas  Company  discharging 
their  waste  liquor  into  the  Thames.  The 
nuisance  was  worse  than  usual  when  this  was 
not  done  with  the  ebb-tide,  and  a mere  want  of 
sufficient  storage occasionallyled  to  thisincrease 
of  the  nuisance.  The  surveyor  recommended 
increased  storage  as  a temporary  expedient  till 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  either  the  Thames 
or  the  sewers  from  being  thus  polluted — a 
question  at  once  referred  to  the  committee  of 
general  purposes.  Other  gas  companies  north 
of  the  river  appear  to  discharge  their  waste 
liquor  through  the  sewers,  complaint  of  which 
has  also  been  made,  especially  as  regards  the 
Fleet  sewer. 


TENDERS 

For  building  two  houses  in  Newington  Causeway  for 
Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Win.  Rogers,  architect. 

Bunney  £1,310 


Tombs 

997 

Taylor  

991 

Maria  Ward  

9-17 

London  and  Westminster 

Bank  alterations  and 

Nicholson  

£7,090 

Hayward  and  Niion 

6,950 

Lee  and  Son  

6,935 

Cubit!  and  Co 

6,880 

Grinisdell  

...  • 6,767 

Piper  

0,558 

Myers  

6,216 

Jav  

6,984 

For  new  schools,  &o.  at  Nottingham  for  the  Midland 
Institution  of  the  Blind.  Messrs.  Aickin  and  Capes,  ar- 
chitects. 

Simpson,  Nottingham £3,250 

Haslem,  Matlock 2,930 

East  and  Hill,  Nottingham  2,895 

Hall,  Nottingham 2,890 

C.  C.  and  A.  Dennet,  Nottingham 
(accepted)  2,783 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Riga”  (red  and  yellow  fir  is  imported  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  &e.  Some  also  comes  from  Scotland.  It 
is  perhaps  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  species.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  much  difference  between  the 
strength  of  red  and  yellow.  The  common  white  deals 
come  from  Norway.  Note  was  overlooked). 

“ R.  G.  T.  (doors  of  Honduras  mahogany  veneered  with 
Spanish  would  best  answer  the  purpose.  Slate  makes  a 
wholesome  cistern.  The  ovidenoo  in  favour  of  gutta 
percha  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water  seems  satis- 
factory so  far  as  it  goes),  “ W.  E.,”  “ E.  L.  G.,” 
“Author  of  the  Pamphlet,”  “H.  C.,”  “J.  D.  W.," 
“ Messrs.  D.  & R.,”  “ R.  K. ,”  “ W.  A.”  (will  find  note  at 
the  office),  “A.  G.”  (we  have  before  protested),  “ Koe” 
(Stockholm),  “ General  M.”  " C.  S.  and  Co.,”  “ T.  D.,” 
“A.  P„”  “T.  B.  S.,”  “J.  W.  H.,”  “T.  S.  W.,” 
“ A.  and  C.,”  “ II.  C.  B.”  (under  our  mark),  “ M.  M.” 
(ditto),., “J.  B.  W.”  (ditto),  “ P.  P."  (ditto),  “ J.  B.,” 
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You  X.— No,  492.] 


Tubular  drain-pipes.  — wanted,  a 

person  as  TOWN  TtiAV  ELLE  R,  to  take  orders  for  the  above 
and  for  other  articles  used  by  builders,  4c.— Letters,  stating  quali- 
fications, and  the  amount  of  remuneration  required,  to  be 
addressed  to  P.  I’,  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  Vork-street, 
Co  rent-sard  eu. 


WANTED,  a Person  to  GIVE  LESSONS,  three 

” T times  a week,  to  a Youth,  in  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAW- 
ING, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westbouruo-termce,— Addre-s, 
stating  terms,  by  letter,  toE.|M.  Mr.  CalJor's  Library, ),  Bathurst  - 
street.  Hyde-park-gardens. 


WANTED,  a CORRESPONDING  CLERK, 

v ' who  must  lie  a good  letter  writer  and  nocountant,  oapoble 
of  writing  specifications,  taking  out  quantities,  and  measuring 
works.— Address,  G.  G.  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden. 


WANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  office  near  Birming- 
ham, a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT.  He  must  be  a pood 
draughtsman  and  accustomed  to  the  duties  of  an  architect’s  office. 

‘ ‘ ’ • ' ices,  to  be  addresser 

*t,  Covcnt  garden. 


WANTED,  a clever  ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  to  prepare  finished  and  working  draw- 
ings.—Apply,  with  specimens  of  drawings,  and  references,  at 
!M1,  Oxforil-street,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and  Three,  on  Tues 
day,  the  13th  J uly. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  DR AU  Hli' 


WANTED,  a first-rate  ARCHITECTURAL 

v v DRAUUTSMAN,  who  has  a thorougli  Practical  knowledge 
of  the  Gothic  and  Ilalion  styles  of  architecture.— Address,  stating 
terms,  aud  euclosing  testimonials  and  specimens  of  drawing,  to 
Messrs.  BOWMAN  and  CROWTHEH.  Archit.-cts,  68,  George- 
Streef,  Manchester. 


TO  BUILDERS’ CLERK  . 

T\f  ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office  in  London,  a 

vT  YOUNG  .MAN,  who  is  a draughtsman,  and  can  assist 
generally  in  the  duties  of  the  office.— Address,  stating  references, 
age,  salary  required,  and  where  last  engtged,  to  L.  A.  Office  of 
“The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Coven t-garaen. 


\\f  ANTED,  by  an  Architect  of  extensive  practice, 
a MANAGING  CLERK,  who  must  be  a pood  draughtsman 
and  thoroughly  conversant  with  Italian  and  Elizabethan  details, 
the  preparation  of  specifications,  and  the  general  routiue  of  busi- 
ness in  an  Architect’s  office.  U ncxecptionaule  refereucesrequired. 
—Apply  personally  at  541,  Oxford-street,  between  the  hours  of  ten 
and  three,  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  July. 


To  SURVEYORS. 

WANTED  immediately, THREE  ASSISTANTS, 

v ’ who  are  competent  to  be  employed  on  a town  survey,  and 
to  tako  levels.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  parties  should  be  able 
to  plot  aud  draw  the  plans  well  to  the  scale  required  by  the  Board 
of  Health.  None  but  those  who  have  been  engaged  on  similar 
plans  need  apply.  The  engagement  will  be  for  about  four  montlis. 
—Communications,  stating  salary  required  and  where  previously 
employed,  addressed  B.  care  of  \Y.  T.  Heminin,  14,  Great  Maryle- 
bone-stri-et,  P'-rtland  i lave. 


WANTED,  an  active  FOREMAN  of  CARPEN- 

vT  TERS,  who  is* aocustomed  to  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners' 
Work,  required  in  the  erection  of  Warehouses,  Mills.  Ac.  by  a 
Contractor,  near  Manchester.  He  must  be  competent  to  take 
charge,  ana  conduct  the  workmen  under  his  care,  set  out,  and 
measure  work,  and  will  be  required  to  work  himself.— Address 
C.  C.  C.  (stating  terms),  to  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-gardeu. 


TO  BELLHANGER8  AND  LOCKSMITHS. 

"WANTED,  a steady,  respectable  MAN,  who 

" ’ thoroughly  understands  his  business  and  is  accu-tomed  to 
the  jobbing  trade.  A permanent  situation  is  offered.— Address 
(stating  age,  where  employed,  aud  the  tim  ’ ‘ " * “ "" 

Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-gardeu. 


Ty  ANTED,  by  a builder  of  considerable  practice 

” in  the  country,  a well-qualified  and  experienced  ASSIST- 
ANT. A good  draughtsman  aud  penman,  with  a fair  knowledge 
of  surveying,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  practical  part  of  the 
business,  will  be  fairly  treated  with.  Good  testimonials  will  be 
■'  .tion  may  probably  be  permanent  to  a 
man.— Apply  by  letter  (postpaid),  to  Mr. 
rent-street,  London  ; or  Mr.  PRITCHARD, 


TO  ARi’lllTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS,  &c. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

»V  RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  ASSISTANT  in  either  of  the 
above  offices.  Good  references  given.— Address  A.  B.  21,  Well-street, 
Cripplegate,  City. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  Twenty-three, 

V V as  THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  a permanent  SITUATION, 
as  PLUMBER,  PAINTER,  and  GLAZIER.— Direct,  A.  Z.  14, 
Great  Georgc-strcet,  Bermondsey. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  GLAZIERS,  PAINTERS,  BUILDERS,. &c. 

Ty ANTED,  by  a Person  of  good  practice  in  the 

Vt  above  branches,  a SITUATION.  Is  perfectly  conversant 
with  measurement,  understands  contracting.— Address,  pre-paid, 
to  M.  E.  C.  No.  3,  Bruton-plnce,  Berkeley-square. 


TT7" ANTED,  by  an  experienced  Man,  a SITUA- 

* V TION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN.— For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  the  Foreman  of  Mr.  MARSHALL  and  CO.  Lavender- 
dock  Pottery,  Rotherhithe. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

Ty  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  Man 

V V who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  practical  building,  can 
make  fair  and  working  drawings,  write  specific!' ions,  take  out 

auantities,  measure,  estimate,  and  is  capable  of  generally  con- 
noting u busiues.  under  (he  direction  of  the  principal.—  Address 
S.  B.  at  Mr.  Drew’s,  4.  Charles-street,  Berkeley-square. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  experience,  possessing  capital, 

would  be  happy  to  JOIN  a GOOD  HOUSE  of  BUSINESS, 
to  take  charge  of  the  engineoriug  and  surveying  department, 
drawings,  and  estimates.— Address,  by  letter,  P.  H.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A GENTLEMAN,  in  his  Twenty-third  year,  is 
desirous  of  EMPLOYMENT  with  a CONTRACTOR,  where 
he  can  exercise  his  ability  and  habits  of  industry  in  promoting  his 
principal's  interest.  Ho  is  a good  draughtsman,  can  take  out 
quantities,  quick  at  calculations,  and  writes  a good  hand.  He  is 
an  expert  leveller,  and  is  used  to  field  nnd  office  work.  He  would 
be  satisfied  with  a moderate  salary,  and  can  be  well  recommended 
by  an  engineer  in  whose  office  be  has  been.  Security  would  be 
given,  if  required.— Address,  T.  R.  PoBt-offioe,  Hemingford-place, 
Barnsbury-park,  Islington. 


TO  BUILDER8  OR  LANDLORDS. 

A THOROUGH  PRACTICAL  SURVEYOR 

il-  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT  ; would  not 
object  to  a builder’s  office,  in  the  duties  of  which  he  is  well  prac- 
tised.— Address  T.  S.  F.  Post-office,  Charles-street,  Middlesex 
Hospital. 


A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS. 

STEADY  YOUNG  MAN,  about  28  years  of 

ago,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  in  either  of  the  above 


N.B.  No  objection  to  the  country. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  between  eighteen  and  nineteen, 

wishe- to  IMPROVE  in  PLUMBING,  or  as  Plumber’s 
Labourer.  He  is  used  to  the  trade.  Either  in  Town  or  Country. 
—Address  to  C.  C.  36,  Adam-street  West,  Oxford-street 


FAIR  HEAD  HARBOUR  COMPANY. — Pro- 
visionally registered,  7 4 8 Viet  c.  110.  Capital  250,0001  in 
shares  of  ]Z.  each,  to  be  paid  on  allotment.  The  extent  of  the 
works  limited  to  the  subscribed  capital,  therefore  without  further 
liability  to  the  shareholders.  The  Fair  Head  Mining  Company, 
the  property  of  which  is  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  have  agreed  to 
set  aside  one-fifth  of  their  net  annual  profits  towards  the  payment 
of  the  divi  lends,  by  means  of  which  it  is  expected  that  the  share- 
holders in  this  Company  will  reocivc  a minimum  dividend  of  6 per 
cent,  per  annum. 

TRUSTEES. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  DEVON. 

The  Lord  KINGSALE. 

Licut.-Colonel  BRANDLING. 

DUIECTOnS. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON,  Chairman. 

The  Lord  Kingsale,  Kin  sale,  Ireland. 

John  Allan,  esq.  (Messrs.  Allan,  Defffell,  and  Co.  of  Calcutta), 
Heathfield-lodge,  Cliiselhnrst. 


Lieut.-Colonel  Brandling,  IP,  Gloueester-place,  Portman  square. 
Herbert  Cornewall,  esq.  Delbury-hall,  near  Ludlow. 

'amain  Denny  (Committee  of  the  General  Shipowners’  Society, 
firm  of  Denny,  Clarke,  and  Co.),  Great  St.  Helen's. 


Francis  FitzRoy,  esq.  6,  Lyall-place,  Belgrave-square. 

The  Hon.  Adolphus  Graves,  Gravesend-house,  Devonport. 

John  Holland,  esq.  Hastings. 

The  Hon.  Cant  Hotham,  R.N.  ' 

Captain  W.  B.  Monypenny,  R.I 

George  W.  Speth,  esq.  (Messrs.  Speth  and  Co.),  1,  Cathcrine-court, 

Seething-lane. 

George  Thornton,  esq.  F.G.S.  The  Grange,  Gargrave,  Yorkshire. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  construct  a harbour  at. Fair  Head, 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ireland,  upon  a plan  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  strongest  anil  least  expensive  character,  and  which 
received  the  only  reward  of  its  class  at  the  Exhibition  of  1861. 
(Class.,  No.  165.) 

The  shipping  interest  generally  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
harbour  at  this  place,  as  the  coast  for  a distance  of  nearly  sixty 
miles  may  be  said  to  be  destitute  of  shelter  or  harbours  of  refuge 

It  is  proposed  to  apply  for  the  necessary  licence  to  lay  down  the 
submarine  telegraph  between  the  harbourand  the  Mull  of  Oautire, 
ou  the  Scottish  coast,  with  all  necessary  approaches  nnd  communi- 
cations, which  will  enable  ships  to  be  reported  in  Glasgow,  Liver- 
pool, London,  &c.  immediately  they  sight  the  land. 

This  harbour  will  mainly  contribute  to  the  full  development  of 
the  extensive  mineral  district,  hitherto  closed  for  want  of  such 
accommodation,  and  which,  combined  with  the  general  mercantile 
and  agricultural  operations  of  that  part  of  Irelnud  nnd  its  near 
proximity  to  the  Clyde  ports,  will  not  fail  to  make  this  Company 
one  of  the  profitable  undertakings  of  the  day.  Independently  of 
which,  the  proprietors  of  the  Fair  Head  Mines,  which  comprise 
nearly  4,000  acres,  adjoining  the  harbour,  considering  the  great 
advantage  it  will  be  to  them,  have  agreed  to  set  aside  one-fifth  part 
of  their  annual  net  profits  towards  the  payment  of  the  dividends, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  expeoted  that  the  shareholders  in  this 
Company  will  receive  a minimum  dividend  of  6 per  cent,  per 
annum. 

A deed  of  settlement  will  be  forthwith  prepared,  aud  an  Act  of 
l’arliament,  or  Royal  Charter,  will  be  applied  for,  to  enable  the 
Company  to  take  tolls,  also  for  limiting  the  liability  of  share- 
holders, and  generally  for  carrying  out-  the  objects  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Directors  will,  in  the  meantime,  exercise  the  power  of 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  amount  of  capital  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  and  of  commencing  the  operations  os  soon  as  possible. 
The  length  of  the  works  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
capital  subscribed. 

The  prospectus  may  be  obtained  at  tho  Office  of  the  Company, 
where  also  maps  of  the  locality  may  lie  inspected. 

Applications  for  shares  upon  the  printed  form  on  the  prospectus 
may  lie  made  to  the  Secretary,  at  tlie  Office,  28,  Cornhifi  ; also  of 
Messrs.  PHILLIPS  and  SONS,  Solicitors.  11,  AbchoTch-lane ; and 
of  the  Brokers  of  the  Company,  Messrs.  ErKYN,  BROTHERS,  22. 
Change-alley,  CornhilL 


DURABILITY  OF  CUTTA  PERCHA  TUBING. 


The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  &c.  is  requested  to  the  following  important  Letter 

From  the  Rev.  DANIEL  C.  DELAFOSSE,  Shere  Rectory,  near  Guildford. 

“May  11th,  1852. 

“Gentlemen, — In  reply  to  your  communication  relative  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  laid  down  in  one  of  my  wells,  I 
have  to  state  that  as  yet  it  has  fully  answered  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  has  proved  far  more  durable  than  the 
leaden  pipes  which  were  hitherto  used. 

“ The  fact  is,  my  spring  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  which  corrodes  the  lead , and  causes  holes  in  the  pipes,  so 
that  the  air  getting  in,  prevents  the  pumps  from  acting  properly.  The  only  inconvenience  that  I experienced  from  the  use  of 
the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  was,  that  it  gave,  for  a week  or  so,  an  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water,  but  after  this  brief  space  had 
elapsed,  the  water  passing  through  the  tubes  was  as  clear  and  tasteless  as  that  which  had  hitherto  been  raised  through  the 
leaden  pipes.  A year,  I think  has  nearly  elapsed  since  I tried  your  pipes  for  the  first  time,  and  as  no  damage  has  hitherto 
occurred  to  the  one  now  in  use  during  that  period,  I have  reason  to  hope  that  the  evil  of  the  leaden  pipes  will  be  permanently 
cured  ; or  at  least  that  it  will  take  a far  longer  time  to  injure  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  than  I have  found  to  be  the  case  as 
regards  the  lead.  “ Yours,  &c.  “D.  C.  DELAFOSSE. 

“To  tbe  Gutta  Percha  Company.” 


From  W.  BIRD  HERAPATH,  Esq.  M.R.C.S.  M.B.  London  University,  &c. 


SECOND  TESTIMONIAL. 

“ February  18tb,  1851,. 

“ In  reply  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Cistern  and  Tubing  of  Gutta  Percha,  which  I had  erected  in  my  house  for  the 
dispensing  department,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  answer  most  admirably.  I had  occasion  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  cistern  (which  holds  200  gallons),  the  other  day,  and  I found  the  surface  of  the  Gutta  Percha  wholly 
free  from  ary  erosion  or  trace  of  decay.  The  Tubing  is  without  a fault;  not  the  slightest  trace  of  leakage  has  appeared, — the 
water  is  clean  and  wholesome,  and  destitute  of  all  impurities,  such  as  it  must  have  contained  had  lead  been  employed  instead  of 
your  incomparable  material.” 


From  JOHN  GOODWIN,  Esq.  Pershor  and  Holt  Mills,  Worcester. 

“April  12th,  1862. 

‘ I purchased  some  Gutta  Percha  Tubing  from  you,  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  cider,  &c.  part  of  which  having  been 
under  ground  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  without  any  apparent  injury  arising  therefrom,  I feel  much  pleasure  in  expressing 
my  thorough  approval  of  it,  and  recommending  the  same  to  any  one  requiring  its  use. 

“ To  Mr.  Whiting,  Worcester.” 


N.B. — The  Company  s Illustrated  Circulars , containing  Instructions  to  Plumbers  for  joining  tubes,  lining  tanks,  8?c.  will 
be  forwarded  (post-free)  on  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 


THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES,  18,  W1ARF-R0AD,  CITY-ROAD,  LONDON. 
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TIIE  BUILDER. 


[July  10,  1852. 


NEW  EDITION,  CORRECTED  TO  1853. 

Just  published,  in  1 vol.  Svo.  with  woodcuts,  pnce  60s.  cloth  ; or 
31  Ss.  half-bound  in  russia.  with  flexible  back. 

BRANDE’S  DICTIONARY  of  SCIENCE, 

LITERATURE,  and  ART.  Second  Edition,  corrected  ; with 
a Supplement,  containing  many  Additions,  with  the  chief  Scien- 
tific Terms,  Processes,  and  Improvements  that  have  come  into 
general  use  since  the  publication  of  the  First  Edition. 

*,*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  pnce  3s.  6d. 

“ Professor  Brande’s  valuable  Dictionary  has  reached  a second 
edition ; and  is  rendered  still  more  valuable  by  a supplement, 
which  extends  the  original  1,343  pages  to  nearly  a hundred  more 
in  which  some  of  the  latest  discoveries  are  very  fully  treated  of. 
We  may  cite,  for  instance,  the  accounts  given  of  the  screw  propel- 
ling power  and  the  tubular  bridges.”— Examiner. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


rpHE 


EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CXCV. 

will  be  published  on  FRIDAY  next. 


contests  : — 


I.  Police  of  London, 
n.  The  Thug  - " 

III.  Piedmont. 

IV.  Dutch  Diplomacy  and  Native  Piracy  in  Indian  Archipelago. 
V.  Life  of  Niebuhr. 

VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 

VII.  English  Agriculture  iu  18-12. 

VIII.  Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord  Clarendon . 
IX.  National  Defences. 

X.  Oxford  University  Commission  Report, 

London:  LONGMAN  and  Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  and  C.  BLACK. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CLXXXI. 

J-  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

T.  Art  and  Nature  under  an  Italian  Sky. 

II.  Kaye's  History  of  the  War  in  Afghanistan. 

III.  New  Reformation  in  Ireland. 

IV.  Count  Mollien— the  Finance  Minister  of  Napoleon. 

V.  Lord  Cockburn’s  Life  of  Jeffrey. 

VI.  Fontempornry  History— Sir.  Roebuck  and  Miss  Martineau. 
VII.  Lady  Theresa  Lewis's  Clarendon  Gallcrv. 

VIII.  Lord  Holland’s  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party. 

Postcript — the  General  Election. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albcmarlc-streeL 


POPULAR  WORKS  ON  BOTANY.  BY  DR.  LINDLEY. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY,  Structural  and 
Physiological.  With  a Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  and 
numerous  Illustrations.  12s.  cloth. 

THE  ELEMENTS  of  MEDICAL  and 

ECONOMICAL  BOTANY.  Numerous  Illustrations.  8vo. 
Price  14s.  cloth. 

SCHOOL  BOTANY- ; or,  The  Rudiments  of 

Botanical  Science.  400  Illustrations.  8vo.  Price  6s.  Gd.  half- 
bound. 

NEW  WORKS  ON  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY. 

PAXTON’S  BOTANICAL  DICTIONARY, 

Comprising  the  Names.  History,  and  Culture  of  all  plants 
known  in  Britain  ; with  a full  Explanation  of  Technical  Terms 
Crown  8vo.  lfis. 

***  The  Supplement,  containing  all  the  New  Plants  since  the 
First  Edition,  may  be  had  separately,  price  5s. 

TOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A SMALL  GARDEN. 


Hc 


HP  HE  LADIES^"  COMPANION  TO  THE 

A FLOWER  GARDEN.  By  Mrs.  Loudon.  Fifth  Edition. 
Price  7s.  cloth. 

PAXTON’S  FLOWER  GARDEN.  Edited  by 

Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and  Dr.  Lindley.  Each  volume  is 
Illustrated  bv  36  highly-finished  Plates,  and  more  than  3no  beau- 
tiful Wood  Engravings.  Vols.  1.  and  II.  are  published  Price  33s. 
each,  elegantly  noun  din  cloth.  Also  in  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 
BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-street 


SELECT  DESIGNS. 

Shop-Fronts  in  Lithography.  0 plates,  published  1852,  7s.  6d. 
Furniture,  miscellaneous.  24  plates,  published  1850,  18s. 

Window  Curtains,  Comices.sc.  12  plates,  published  1S52. 13s.  6d. 
Cheffoniers  and  Bookcases,  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  6d. 
Sideboards,  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  Gd. 

Bedsteads  (nearly  ready),  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  Gd. 
Designs.  Working  Drawings,  &e.  prepared  for  the  embellishment 
of  interiors,  arrangement  of  furniture,  Ac. ; also  for  alterations  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  shops,  warehouses.  Ac. 

LAUGHER,  DWYER,  and  GREENBUKY,  Architects  and 
Designers,  17,  Poland-street,  London. 


Just  published.  Part  I.  (to  be  completed  in  Four  Parts),  of 

THE  HISTORY  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  SAINT 

DAVID’S. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  BASIL  JONES.  M.A.  Fellow  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford,  General  Secretary  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  ; and  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  M.A. 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ; Author  o(  the  “ History 
of  Architecture,  “ Llandafl  Cathedral,"  Ao. 

The  letter-press  will  be  copiously  illust  rated  with  steel  engravings 
by  Le  Keux.  and  woodcuts  by  Jewitt,  from  drawings  taken  on  the 
spot  by  the  latter  eminent  architectural  artist. 

Price,  in  royal  4to.  India  proofs,  to  subscribers,  complete  in  one 
vol.  cloth.  Si.  8s. ; to  non-subscribers,  31.  In  demy  4to.  to  sub- 
scribers, in  one  VoL  cloth,  ll.  10s. ; to  non-;ubscribers,  21.  Deli- 
vered free. 

. . *«.*  Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  at  the  subscription  price 
till  the  publication  of  the  Seoond  Part. 

London:  W.  PICKERING,  ,T.  H.  PARKER,  and 
J.  PETHERAM.  Tenby:  R.  MASON. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

✓ SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

. PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  5 


lithographed  or  engraved. 
BUILDERS'  and  CO! 


f MACHINERY,  Ac. 


TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  : ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49,  Parliament-street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


"HOLDER'S  BUSINESS.— TO  be  LET,  with 

Possession,  convenient  PREMISES,  eligiblv 
lu  the  best  part  of  the  City,  with  a small  connection,  and 
win1  n ve.ry  !°.w  rent.— For  particulars,  apply  to  II.  B.  care  of 
oriyran^tr^te'f’ p.  Conduit-strcet,  Regent-street  Principals 


A xtv  SxhSoI/RxtLA,YER8*  CARPENTERS,  Ac. 

A NY  PERSON  desirous  of  PURCHASING  a 

^R!°«LS'ESTABUSHEI)  BUSINESS  in  tlie  above 
ft? MATTHPW8  l^eir  Atrte,ntion  on  application  to 

City.  A T T H E W SJEstate  Agent  and  Valuer,  45,  Liverpool-street, 


N ELIGIBLE  OPENING  for  a BUILDER, 

in  an  important  Sea-port  Town.  TO  BE  SOLD  (the  nroserH 
Proprietors  retmng  from  business),  an  extenrive  verv  mbstnu- 
tially  built  Carp  inter  s Shop,  with  Saw  Mil?  Ac  part  Freehold 
and  part  Leasehold  for  CTO  years,  at  the  low  wound  rent  of  lli  - 
rt^d^roa^,^n^rIthe^Eurtoivsta\\lo1?ie.er’  Cardin^-^et,  Hamp- 

^O  LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

X possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Rn,|w„„  „„„„ 
Maidenhead  Station.  The  field  is  iu  full  work,  witheverv^reruu 
ration  for  making  1,800,000  stock  and  washed  bricks  Therlavfe 
of  very  superior  quality,  is  10  feet  deep,  6 feet  of  which  is  malm 
earth.  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  last  season  were  much  ap- 
proved of  in  the  London  market.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WETIIERFD 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  • 


BRITISH  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

2,  King-street,  Cheapside. 

Chairman— Sydney  Smirks,  Esq.  A.R-A. 

The  rates  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  are  as  low  as  can 
with  safety  be  taken.  The  premiums  for  Life  Assurance  made 
payable  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  assured.  Prospectuses  and 
all  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  head  office,  or  of  any  of  the 
agents.  JOHN  REDDISH,  Manager. 


OHO  THE  MIDDLE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

A CLASSES  of  every  profession  and  business,  and  all  others 
who  wish  to  provide  for  their  Wives  or  Families  in  case  of  their 
premature  decease.  or  for  themsei.ves  in  ndvancing  years. 

An  INSTITUTION,  founded  on  equitnble  and  sound  principles, 
and  especially  framed  to  accommodate  persons  of  moderate  incomes, 
who  have  not  the  means  of  accumulating  money,  has  recently  been 
ESTABLISHED  under  the  auspices  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Hardwick,  Postmaster-GencraL  — Prospectuses  and  further  in- 
formation mav  be  obtained,  bv  applying  personally,  or  addressing 
a letter  to  WILLIAM  SWINEY,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Secretary  to 
the  Institution,  49.  Moorgate-strcet,  London. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

l’l  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  5,  Chntbam-place,  Black- 
friars,  London,  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  I David  Fcrgusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  case?  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pav  Ihcir  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

Lonns  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  tlie  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  province?,  are  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  influential  and  active  persons,  accom- 
panied with  a reference.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


pLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Persons  of  ail  ages,  and  in  every  station,  may  assure  with  this 
Society,  and  the  assured  can  reside  in  any  p'art  of  Europe,  the 
Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Madeira,  the  Cape,  Australia,  Now  Zealand, 
and  in  most  parts  of  North  and  South  America,  without  extra 
charge.  FTFTTT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  FIFTH  BONUS  wns  declared  in  January  last,  and  the 
amount  varied  with  the  different  ages,  from  24  j tor.5  per  cent,  on 
the  premiums  paid,  during  the  last  five  years  ; or  from  ll.  to  21  10s. 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  smaH  share  of  profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  share- 
holders being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the 
amount  made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter 
derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with,  at  the 
same  time,  complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of 
an  ample  Proprietary  Capital— thus  combining,  in  tlie  same  office, 
all  the  advantages  of  both  systems. 

A copy  of  the  last  report,  setting  forth  full  particulars,  with  a 
prospectus,  can  now  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  agents,  or 
by  addressing  aline  to 

GEO.  H.  PINCKARD.  Resident  Secretary. 

99,  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

L 1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  esn.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scai.e  op  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction 
has  hecn  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  percent,  of  the  Profits,  arc  assigned  to  Poli- 
cies every  fifth  year,  and  mav  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured, 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  Cash,  orto  the  reduction  aud  ultimate 
extinction  of  future  premiums. 

Ove-tiiird  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  polioy, 
to  be  paid  off  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1,5001.  may  be  in- 
sured for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1.0002. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  501.  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security.— Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
Members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

Insurances  without  participation  in  Profits  may  be  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


WHITE,  or  O X I D E of  ZINC. 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

■ntees  and  sole  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom,  can 
furnish  SHIPPERS  and  the  TRADE  with  a large  and  regular 
supply  of  WHITE  ZINC,  for  paint,  enamelling,  paper-staS" 
gloss,  gutta  pereha,  floor-cloth,  &c.  &c.  of  uniform  quality  and 
colour,  and  superior  body. 

Monthly  contracts  made,  and  sample  casks  of  not  less  than 
l to  . cwt  forwarded  (warranted  pure)  from  their  works. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhithe,  Loudon. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent's-park,  and  various  other 
public  and  prlvatejbuildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  ami 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
owt  at  8a  15s.  and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s : Greens  and  Blues,  fis.  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  : only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  he  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  aud  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  ot  1 cwt  at  14?. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-street,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  O 

J-  STREET  ; CITY  BRANC 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1.806. 

Invested  Capi 
Annual  Income,  £153, ooo. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establish 

PRESI 

The  Right  Honour 

DIREC 

William  Henry  Stone 
Henry  B.  Alexander, 
Henry  Blencoc  Churchill,  esq. 
George  Dacre.  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  bart. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.M.P. 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq. 
PnrsiciAN— John  Maclean,  M. 

street,  Monta 
Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  p 
iusured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TnF,  EXT 
BY  THE  SURREND 

FFICE,  50,  REGENT  - 

H : 2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
al,  £1,311.761. 

bonuses  Declared,  £743,000. 
ment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 

ENT. 

able  Earl  GREY. 

esq.  Chairman, 
sq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Benjamin  Oliviera,  esq.  F.R.S. 
William  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  esq. 

George  Round,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Jnmes  Sherman. 
Frederick  Squire,  esq. 
Managing  Direotor. 

D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
•gue-square. 

rofits  are  divided  among  the 

NOTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
ER  OF  BONUSES. 

Date  of 
Policy. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 

llSi  Original  Premium. 

1806 

1811 

1818 

£.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

2,500  79  10  10  extinguished.  1,222  2 0 

1.000  33  19  2 ditto  231  17  8 

1.000  34  16  10  ditto  114  18  10 

EXAMPLES  OF  BONUSES  ADDED  TO  OTHER 
POLICIES. 

PNo?r 

Date. 

Iusured. 

Bomiscs 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 

521 

1174 

3392 

1807 

1810 

1820 

£ 

900 

1.200 

5,000 

£ s.  d. 
982  12  1 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 

£ s.  d. 
1,882  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 

prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation  tothc  Agent?  of  tlie  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50.  Regent-street 

PILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  and~  SON; 

t J Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  BiUs  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspecti  ves  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET.  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 

HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
b.v  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  co_ r j 

brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  production?,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  tlie  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hl  bbuck's  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  inusc,aud 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  1" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  f or  japauners,  for  gutta  pereha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used, 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit,  &c.  &c. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  bo  had  of  THOMAS 
nUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 

PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

1 the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  uncqunllcd  iu  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 

- ~ ?* : *?—?..»—  «_ ’’  - ----- ous  influences,  is 

■r  any  gases,  and 


preserves  it. 

WHITE  . 

committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter's 
cholio,  nor  paralysis,  &c.  See.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartment?  are  also  liable, 
bince  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  on  outside 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil.  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith, Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  ” to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  62,  King  William-street,  City,  London:  and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith,  Scot- 
land. Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 


For  further  particulars  npply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
j».gent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  office?,  12,  Man- 
cheater-buildings,  Westminster-bridgc,  London. 


Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

i-  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattiuson's  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  aud  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  os  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattiuson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead;  it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Cnrbenate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  n paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 


understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
wus  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstauce,  and  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  plaoing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  aud  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lend,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materia’s  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  aud  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
oount  of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint 
AGENTS. 

„ „„„  ("Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 

LONDON  7 9.  Upper  Thames  st 

(Mr  Richd.  Cooke,  7.  Sis -laae. 

LI  VERPOOI M easrs.  Johnson  aud  M.  Gowan. 

Mr.  James  Douela?. 

LF.EDS  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  G.  Jcpson. 

80NDKRLAND M r.  J ohn  Y oung. 

DEVONSHIRE  AND  ) Mr  Kichd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 

CORNWALL  / Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST)  Mr.  Wm  Bailey,  jun.  Orce^iidc- 
COAST  OF  SCOTLAN 0..  j place.  Edinburgh. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST ) „ T . oi-  u 
COAST  OF  SCOTLAND  r John  blimshaw,  Glasgow. 

AND  SOUTH  OF)  Mr.  P.  Linskey,  91,  Middle  Abbey- 
1 RELAND / street,  Dublin. 
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SATURDAY , JULY  17,  1852. 

HE  letter  published  by  us  last 
week,  setting  forth  that  Mr. 
Pugin,  unhappily  deprived  tem- 
porarily of  reason,  had  been 
removed  from  the  private 
asylum  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  there 
being  no  funds  to  support  him,  and  transferred 
to  a public  hospital,  has  excited  considerable 
sensation.  We  record  the  first  response  to  it 
which  reached  us : it  is  dated  “ Pembroke 
Lodge,  July  10,  1852,”  and  was  therefore 
written  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  our 
journal : — 

“ Sir, — I do  not  know  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  assertion  of  a correspondent  of 
your  paper,  that  Mr.  Pugin  has  been  reduced 
to  beggary.  I hope  not.  But  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  statement,  and  a subscription  is 
opened  for  Mr.  Pugin’s  relief,  I beg  that  my 
name  may  be  put  down  for  10/. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  Russell.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  noble 
writer  has  scarcely  recovered  from  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  a contested  election,  that  at 
this  moment  the  fate  of  political  parties  hangs 
in  the  balance,  the  prompt  kindness  and  con- 
sideration which  dictated  this  letter  will  be 
recognised  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  our  correspondent’s  statement, 
and  find  it  perfectly  true,  at  all  events 
to  this  extent,  that  Mr.  Pugin  has  been 
removed  from  a private  establishment  at 
Kensington,  Dr.  Philp’s,  and  placed  in 
“ Bedlam,” — Bedlam,  with  all  its  distressing 
traditions,  and  where  he  will  be  one  of  the 
sights  with  “ Oxford,  who  fired  at  the  Queen,” 
and  the  man  “who  shot  Mr.  Drummond.” 
It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  not 
the  “ Bedlam  ” of  former  times ; that  chains 
and  whips  are  now  unknown  there;  that 
Tom  o’  Bedlams  no  longer  wander ; that  the 
greatest  kindness  is  shown  to  the  inmates; 
and  that  all  that  science  can  prompt  is  applied 
to  their  recovery : still  it  is  an  establishment 
for  criminal  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  the  dis- 
grace of  being  sent  there  will  be  acutely  felt 
by  him  should  he  happily  be  restored.  Well 
may  F.  S.  exclaim, — “ Not  a generous  friend 
in  or  out  of  the  pale  of  his  religious  faith  to 
come  forward  to  spare  him  this  disgrace  ! not 
one  of  his  many  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
who  know  the  thousands  of  pounds  he  has 
spent  on  their  church  ! Not  even  a tradesman 
or  manufacturer,  Roman  Catholic  or  other- 
wise, who  has  benefited  by  executing  his 
designs  1”  On  the  church  and  buildings 
erected  by  him  at  Ramsgate,  which,  we 
believe,  have  wholly  passed  away  from  him, 
we  understand  he  has  spent  more  than 
10,000/.  Whether  or  not  he  and  his  large 
family  are  actually  left  unprovided  for, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say  : we  sincerely  hope 
not ; but  it  must  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment of  those  who  have  placed  him  where  he 
is  that  the  removal  is  a matter  of  necessity. 
Indeed,  his  admittance  to  Bethlehem  is  itself  a 
proof  of  it,  one  of  the  four  requirements  pre- 
vious to  the  reception  of  a patient  being— evi- 


dence that  he  could  not  be  maintained  in  a 
private  establishment. 

When  first  placed  under  restraint,  Mr.  Pugin 
was  exceedingly  violent,  and  destroyed  every- 
thing within  his  reach,  but  just  previously  to 
his  removal,  we  are  informed,  he  had  become 
much  more  tranquil,  and  was  otherwise  so 
much  improved  that  his  medical  attendant 
expresses  bis  conviction  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued to  make  the  same  progress  for  six 
weeks  he  might  have  been  set  at  large.  What 
effect  the  removal  may  have  had,  if  any,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  at  this 
moment  he  is  in  so  sad  a state  that  his  nearest 
connections  are  not  permitted  to  see  him. 

One  of  our  correspondents  attributes  a 
motive  to  those  who  have  taken  him  to  the 
j neighbourhood  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral 
I which  we  may  not  repeat.  Few  of  our  readers 
probably  are  aware  that  Mr.  Pugin,  as 
we  are  positively  told,  has  manifested  a 
desire  to  quit  the  Romish  Church,  if,  indeed, 
he  has  not  formally  done  so ; that  he 
has  expressed  great  remorse  for  the  abuse  he 
j has  lavished  on  the  Anglican  Church ; and  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  in  quieter  moments, 
has  drawn  cheques  of  large  amount,  as  being 
due  from  him  to  the  church  which  he  now 
thinks  he  has  erroneously  vilified.  Once,  as 
we  understand,  he  said, — “ The  rest  of  my  life 
must  be  one  of  penitence,  to  seek  forgiveness 
for  the  wrongs  I have  done  to  the  Anglican 
Church !” 

With  this  new  phase  in  his  singular  life, 
however,  we  have  nothing  to  do  : we  are 
simply  anxious  to  obtain  such  an  asylum  for 
him  in  his  great  misfortune  as  befits  the  man ; 
and  it  must  rest  with  his  family  and  immediate 
friends  to  say  in  what  way  this  can  most  satis- 
factorily be  effected.  The  offers  of  assistance 
are  numerous. 

After  the  above  was  in  type,  and  imme- 
diately before  going  to  press,  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Pugin  contradicting 
F.  S.’s  statement  that  his  father  “has  been 
removed  to  a public  hospital  for  want  of  funds 
to  support  him;”  and  concluding  thus  : — “I 
need  hardly  say  that  the  question  of  making  a 
public  subscription  is  one  that  ought  not  to 
have  been  put  forth  without,  at  least,  some 
authority.  For  the  rest,  I trust  I may  be  able 
to  carry  out  my  father’s  professional  engage- 
ments; and,  with  the  continued  assistance  and 
encouragement  of  his  friends,  to  maintain  the 
family  till  such  time  as  it  may  please  God  to 
restore  him  to  us.”  Further  interference  on 
our  part  would  therefore  be  indelicate  : we 
have  simply  to  add  from  F.  S.  that  want  of 
funds  was  the  reason  given  for  Mr.  Pugin’s 
removal  by  those  who  have  placed  him  in  the 
hospital,  and  that  he  had  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  truth  had  been  disguised. 

Fall  of  a House  in  St.  Paul’s  Church- 
yard.— On  Monday  morning  a house  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Co.  situate  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  southern  portico  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  with  the  exception  of  the 
front  wall,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash.  The 
premises  adjoined  others  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Cook  and  Son,  the  whole  of  which  have  been 
recently  removed  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing, in  pursuance  of  arrangements  made  by 
the  firm  and  the  City  of  London  Improvement 
Commissioners,  the  line  forming  part  of  the 
new  Cannon-street  West.  The  party  wall 
appears  to  have  been  an  old  one,  older  than 
the  rest  of  the  brickwork.  Fortunately  no 
person  was  hurt.  The  matter  should  be  in- 
quired into. 


ARCHITECTURE  CONSIDERED  AS 
EVIDENCE  OF  SOCIETY.* 

With  the  subjugation  of  Greece  terminates 
the  fourth  age  of  architecture,  the  loss  of  liberty 
checking  all  further  advancement.  We  have 
now,  therefore,  to  follow  the  art  in  its  fifth  age, 
and  to  examine  in  a similar  manner  to  the  last 
the  various  attributes  and  characteristics  of  the 
Roman  epoch.  We  do  not  purpose  extending 
our  inquiry  into  the  particular  architectural 
details  of  the  period,  but  shall  content  our- 
selves by  showing,  as  shortly  as  possible,  the 
more  general  adaptation  of  the  art,  and  shall 
endeavour,  in  accordance  with  the  end  we  have 
in  view,  to  trace  its  connection  with  a corre- 
sponding social  advance  ; and  although  we 
cannot  attempt  to  claim  for  the  fifth  age  similar 
attributes  of  grandeur  and  beauty  to  those 
which  characterised  the  Greek  period,  we  yet 
maintain  that  the  ends  of  the  art  were  more 
fully  answered  by  rendering  it  more  commonly 
subservient  to  the  promotion  of  general  happi- 
ness and  well-being,  and  contend,  without,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 
imputation  of  sheer  utilitarianism,  that  the 
decline  in  actual  purity  and  majesty  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  increased  utility  ; 
and  that  a larger  practical  wisdom  and 
more  enlightened  state  is  evident  from 
an  increased  employment  of  the  art  upon 
edifices  which  the  advanced  requirements 
of  the  times  necessitated,  and  which  a new 
order  of  things  had  called  into  existence.  We 
will  at  once  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
fifth  age,  and  attempt  to  point  out  the  main 
features,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  proclaim  the  progression  of 
society.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal mark  of  difference  between  the  Greek  and 
Roman  epochs  of  the  art  consisted  in  the  more 
general  adaptation  of  its  principles  to  the 
requirements  of  mankind,  rather  than  in  the 
further  development  of  those  qualities  of 
grandeur  and  majesty  for  which  the  former 
period  stands  pre-eminent ; rather  the  appro- 
priation and  practical  application  of  known 
truths  than  in  the  discovery  of  new  ones;  and 
on  this  ground  we  propose  to  support  our 
argument  of  the  practical  superiority  of  the 
age  we  are  describing  over  the  preceding  one, 
it  being  our  aim  throughout  to  show  the 
advancement  of  the  art,  as  contemporary  with 
that  of  man’s  social  and  moral  nature ; in  fact,  to 
lay  before  the  reader  a hasty  sketch  of  the  social 
history  of  architecture,  and  following  up  the 
plan  we  have  laid  down,  we  will  cite  a few 
examples  of  the  age,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader 
to  decide  as  to  the  correctness  of  our  views. 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  struc- 
tures which  peculiarly  mark  the  Roman  epoch 
are  not  so  exclusively  confined  in  their  objects 
as  those  of  the  fourth  age,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal if  not  the  sole  application  of  the  art  was 
to  objects  of  a religious  nature;  and  although  the 
pantheism  which  prevailed  amongst  the  Greeks 
obtained  to  some  extent  with  the  Romans,  we 
believe  we  may  justly  claim  for  the  latter 
more  practical  views  than  the  speculative  ab- 
stractions of  the  former  admitted.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  us  here  to  instance  particular 
examples  of  the  various  edifices  with  which 
Rome  abounded,  and  upon  which  the  beauties 
of  architecture  were  lavished  with  no  sparing 
hand.  The  remains  of  the  thermie  or  baths, 
aqueducts,  roads,  and  cloacre  are  sufficient 
of  themselves  to  denote  the  higher  advance- 
ment of  human  development,  as  affording 
advantages  to  health,  welfare,  and  civilization 
which  the  mere  beauty  of  the  preceding  period 
never  possessed.  A recent  writer  in  The 
Builder  quotes  the  Coliseum  or  Amphi- 
theatre Flavium  as  an  instance  of  the  “ ma- 
terial greatness  and  moral  degradation  of 
ancient  Rome  the  example  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect, but  it  does  not  follow  as  a natural  con- 
clusion that  the  degradation  is  the  greater  for 
our  being  the  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
it  than  with  that  of  other  countries  and  other 
times,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  just 
to  believe  that  a nation  which  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  records  of  material  great- 
ness should  not  have  been  wholly  wanting  in 
the  higher  order  of  social  and  moral  qualifi- 
cations ; and  we  believe  in  the  examples  we 


* See  p.  418,  nute. 
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,1,1  „ have  instanced  suffi- ' tulle  was  eminently  fitted  for  the  cultivation 
have  already  noticed  » h development 1 of  the  peaceful  arts  : circumstances  had  oe- 

o.ent  to  render  evident  a wide  d 1 P a_  : curred  „hich  had  given  a new  impulse  to  the 
of  those  insmutton.  whose  » tl  I sure  , ies  and  intellectual  powers  of  mankind, 
nent  benefl  of  an  and  a new  field  had  been  opened  for  heir 

principles  fh/'™Kralt0we“are>  and  the  pro- ! exertion,  a new  religion  had  arisen  whose 
interest  in  the  ffeiteral vveiia  I creed  was  eventually  to  extend  its  influence 

motion  and  preservation  o those  pnvileges  c™ea  wJhi<.h  was  to  embrace  the 

which  are  the  8~t.  \ KtaU  of  humanity,  and  whose 

spirit  was  universal  charity  and  sympathy, 
7 now  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  which  allowed  of  no  mean  distinction  of  class 


from  1 whole’  brotherhood  of  humanity  and  whose 
, . „„  ndvantaires  arise  We  trust  spirit  was  universal  charity  and 

which  those  Jv  u dwelt  upon  this  which  allowed  of  no  mean  distinct 

ra  or  JchitectuTe  to ^itrengC  *e  belief  of  or  caste,  and  which  placed  the  pnnoe : and 
nnr  readers  in  the  correctness  of  onr  argument;  1 peasant  on  an  equal  level.  Is  then  a religion 
and  that  although  but  imperfectly  developed,  whose  principles  are  the  binding  of  humanity 
our  conclnsions^will  we  hope,  be  found  in  the  into  one  grand  family,  which  declares 
main  true  and  reasonable.  We  believe  we  have  existence  in  this  world  as  inseparably  con- 

again  rendered  suflicienlly  obvious  the  pro-  nected  with  our  future  being,  which  was  to 

gression  of  human  intelligence  attested  by  breathe  into  our  nature  the  noblest  sentiment 
architectural  records,  silent  but  truthful  and  , that  has  ever  inspired  the  mind  of  man, 
impartial  historians  of  the  social  condition  of  and  whose  whole  spirit  vvas  love,— l is  such 
their  age  If  the  vices  of  old  Rome  were  a religion  to  be  considered  as  inferior, 
greater  than  those  of  ancient  Greece,  yet  were  as  less  noble,  less  exalted,  less  expand- 
her  virtues  higher  and  more  numerous,  as  in  ing  to  the  mind,  as  tending  less  to  the 

nature  the  deepest  shade  ever  accompanies  the  unity  of  the  races  of  mankind,  than  the  one 

brightest  light  If  Greece  could  boast  of  more  ■ which  it  had  superseded,  whose  basis  was  fear, 
illustrious  names  amongst  her  sons,  yet  in  superstition,  ami  idolatry,  whose  rites  were 
Rome  the  diffusion  of  talent  vvas  the  more  mystic,  and  whose  success  and  extension  were 
general : if  the  institutions  of  the  one  were  the  m proportion  to  the  degradation  of  humanity  . 
more  magnificent,  in  the  other  they  possessed  It  it  be  so,  then  do  we  acknowledge  that  our 
the  higher  merit  of  being  more  calculated  to  ] attempt  to  shew  the  development  of  mankind 
promote  the  common  good  : if  the  intellectual  lias  been  utterly  fruitless,  and  that  we  have 
flame  of  the  former  were  the  more  brilliant,  I entirely  failed  in  our  argument ; but  if,  as  we 
with  the  latter  it  vvas  the  more  steady  and  | believe,  the  Christian  religion  is  at  once 
generally  diffused  : if  the  Greeks  were  eminent  better,  nobler,  grander,  and  more  exalted  in 
for  individual  virtues,  the  Romans  shone  con-  its  nature  than  the  heathen  creed  which  pre- 
spicuous  in  those  which  distinguish  the  citizen  j ceded  it,  we  venture  to  urge  that  our  labour 
and  advance  the  prosperity  of  a republic.  He  has  not  been  entirely  wasted,  nor  our  efforts  in 
who  surpassed  in  eloquence  at  the  Olympic 
games  received  the  highest  reward  that  Greek 
ambition  could  aspire  to — a wreath  of  bay  : to 
the  Roman  who  saved  the  life  of  a fellow- 
citizen  was  decreed  a mural  crown. 

But  it  was  written,  “ Rome  shall  perish,” 

and  in  a flood  of  barbarism  her  once  mighty  . , . 

power  was  annihilated  and  extinguished;  but  J tend  also  most  to  its  expansion  and  develop- 
she  had  served  her  purpose  in  the  great  career  j ment.  Now  it  is  evident  that  that  which  tes- 
of  humanity,  and  the  whirlwind  which  swept  i tifies  advance  and  development  must  be  ot  a 
alike  arts  and  empire  from  her  grasp  was  superior  nature  to  that  over  the  ad- 


vain  and  useless.  To  admit,  therefore,  the 
superiority  of  the  religion  of  Christ  over 
that  which  obtained  in  previous  ages  is  at 
once  to  allosv  a marked  progression  in  the 
human  mind,  for  it  follows  as  a necessary 
condition  that  those  thoughts  and  ideas  which 
tend  most  to  the  ennoblement  of  our  nature 


destined  to  invigorate  society,  to  distribute 
fresh  life  and  energy  through  the  enervated 
frame  of  the  civilised  world. 

Having  concluded  the  Roman  period  of  the 


ancement  is  shewn,  and  it  must  be  there- 
fore regarded  as  even  a logical  conclusion  that 
the  architectural  features  of  the  age  marking 
the  extended  condition  of  humanity  must 


art,  at  which,  although  we  have  taken  hut  a necessarily  themselves  have  advanced  in  a 
cursory  glance,  we  yet  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  1 corresponding  degree,  and  we,  therefore,  con- 
to  render  clear  and  distinct  to  our  readers  the  j tend  that  we  have  satisfactorily  proved  the 
views  we  have  adopted,  the  wider  development  progression  claimed  for  the  sixth  age  in  cora- 
of  which  in  this  paper  the  want  of  space  neces-  mon  with  all  the  other  periods, 
sarily  precludes,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  Let  it  not  he  for  a moment  imagined  by  our 
the  sixth  agp,  which,  from  its  peculiar  charac-  readers  that  we  attempt  to  claim  a superiority 
teristics,  we  have  deemed  proper  to  denominate  I for  this  age  in  points  of  pure  beauty  of  the 
the  G )thic  Ecclesiastic,  or  Religious  Age,  from  j art:  in  that  quality  we  have  already  specified 
the  fact  of  the  ecclesiastic  being  the  paramount  | the  Greek  period  as  the  climax— an  opinion  to 
and  distinguishing  power  of  the  epoch,  and  which  we  adhere,  but  we  reiterate  that  we 
therefore  stamping  the  structures  of  the  time  treat  the  subject  of  the  art  in  this  paper,  in  an 
with  those  peculiar  features  from  which  we  ethic  rather  than  an  aesthetic  point  of  view, 
have  adopted  the  name  which  we  have  applied  and  that  we  regard  its  adaptation  to  the  welfare 
to  distinguish  this  age  of  the  art.  of  society  as  the  highest  attribute  of  architec- 

Although  the  ecclesiastic  period  is  appa-  ture  in  common  with  every  other  branch  of 
rently  less  marked  by  any  actual  advance  in  human  wisdom.  “ Knowledge,”  says  Dr. 
the  social  condition  of  the  era,  or  by  any  vast  Combe,  “ only  becomes  valuable  in  propor- 
development  of  the  intellect  of  the  human  race,  ‘ tion  as  it  is  rendered  subservient  to  the  im- 
we  yet  hope  we  may  he  able  to  convince  our  provement  and  happiness  of  man.”  All  art 
readers  that  our  views  in  this  instance  are  not  can  therefore  only  pretend  to  the  highest  claim 
only  tenable,  hut  that  after  a fair  examination  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  the  advancement 


of  its  peculiar  attributes  and  features,  we  may 
claim  for  the  sixth  age  a degree  of  importance 
which  it  has  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly 
understood  to  possess,  and  which,  if  studied 


of  this 

We  have  called  this  the  religious  age,  nor 
was  the  prevalence  of  priestcraft  amongst  the 
least  of  the  peculiarities  which  demonstrated 


aright,  will  be  found  to  occupy  a most  im-  advance,  for  we  have  seen  that  the  Roman 
portant  page  in  social  history.  To  the  Gothic  I epoch  was  one  peculiarly  marked  by  a purely 
age  belong  those  religious  edifices  which  physical  character.  “ It  is  better,”  says 
abound  in  the  majority  of  the  middle  age  Macaulay,  “ that  men  should  he  governed  by 
cities  of  Western  Europe,  and  which  at ' priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence;  by  such  a 
once  distinguish  the  period  with  a character  j prelate  as  Dunstan,  than  by  such  a warrior  as 
so  marked  and  definite  as  to  render  it  unneces- I Penda.  A society  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
sary  for  us  to  consider  its  characteristics  in  1 ruled  by  mere  physical  furce  has  great  reason 
respect  of  these  peculiar  structures.  At  no  to  rejoice,  when  a class,  of  which  the  influence 
period  of  the  history  of  the  art  does  it  more ' is  intellectual  and  moral,  rises  to  the  ascen- 
clearly  attest  the  contemporary  social  position. 1 dancy  ; such  a class  will  doubtless  abuse  its 
To  the  convulsion  and  tumult  with  which  ] power,  but  mental  power,  even  when  abused, 
society  had  been  distracted  at  the  close  of  the  is  still  a nobler  and  better  power  than  that 
Roman  period,  had  succeeded  an  interval  of  1 which  consists  in  mere  corporeal  strength.” 
repose  and  lassitude,  the  reaction  consequent  We  have,  then,  before  us  the  most  un- 
upon  a previous  state  of  intense  excitement  i doubted  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  this  over 
and  social  disturbance.  This  period  of  quie- 1 the  fifth  age.  We  have  architectural  structures 


marking  a religious  era  in  contradistinction  to 
the  physical  one  which  preceded  ; nor  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  these  edifices  record  the  advance 
of  society  in  a religious  light  alone.  The  life 
of  comparative  leisure  followed  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  religion  led  naturally  to  the  study 
of  both  the  physical  and  moral  sciences,  to 
which  the  seclusion  of  a monastery  was 
eminently  favourable,  and  in  these  hours  of 
leisure  and  relaxation  were  made  many  of 
those  grand  discoveries  of  which  posterity  has 
reaped  the  benefit.  New  truths  were  dis- 
covered, which  were  to  guide  the  intellects  of 
future  generations,  and  in  those  lonely  silent 
cells  was  it  that  often  were  brought  to  light 
many  of  those  wonderful  relations  of  science 
that  have  from  time  to  time  effected  a marked 
change  in  the  condition  of  humanity.  At- 
tracted by  the  sanctuary  of  the  monastery, 
and  by  the  employment  to  which  it  naturally 
gave  rise,  numerous  and  powerful  commu- 
nities had  generally  established  themselves  in 
the  vicinity,  and  in  most  instances  these  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  those  towns,  whose 
rapid  extension  is  a feature  so  remarkable 
in  the  present  day,  and  as  each  one  of  these 
communities  were  assembled  and  increased, 
so  were  tightened  the  bonds  of  society,  so  was 
liberty  developed  and  oppression  resisted; 
each  man,  allying  himself  with  his  fellow  for 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  property,  and 
for  security  against  the  rapine  and  tyranny  of 
the  lawless  and  powerful  nobles,  valued  his 
freedom  the  more  as  its  certainty  was  thereby 
secured  to  him,  and  he  could  demand  those 
rights  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  ; and  it 
was  this  consciousness  of  gradually  increasing 
power  and  importance  which  gave  to  the 
burgher  of  the  middle  ages  that  spirit  of  manly 
independence  and  maintenance  of  his  rights 
against  tyranny  and  oppression  which  is  at 
once  a remarkable  feature  of  the  age  and  a 
striking  instance  of  mental  progression,  and 
which  at  length  established  a system, —again 
we  quote  Macaulay,  — “which  taught  the 
fiercest  and  mightiest  ruler  that  lie  was  like 
the  meanest  bondsman  — a responsible  agent.” 

And  now,  in  concluding  this  age  of  archi- 
tecture, let  us  remark,  that  the  impression 
conveyed  by  the  edifices  of  the  period  are 
eminently  those  which  fit  the  mind  for  objects 
of  a devotional  character.  “ It  is  difficult,5' 
says  a modern  waiter,  “ for  the  noblest  Grecian 
temple  to  convey  half  so  many  impressions  as 
does  a cathedral  of  the  best  Gothic  taste.”  The 
essential  difference  in  this  respect  is,  that  the 
first  calls  forth  our  admiration,  whilst  the  latter 
ever  inspires  us  with  a sentiment  of  adoration, 
and  infuses  into  our  minds  that  devotional 
feeling  of  awe  which  the  infinity  of  Gothic 
architecture  is  wonderfully  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  we  have  now 
rendered  clearly  manifest  to  our  readers  a 
marked  superiority  of  the  religious  over  the 
Roman  period  and  the  preceding  one ; and 
although  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Gothic  era 
embraces  the  period  of  history  known  as  the 

Dark  Ages  ” (“  so  called,”  observes  a caustic 
and  observant  writer,  “ because  we  are  so  little 
acquainted  with  them  ”),  yet  we  trust  we  have 
shown  that  although  without  those  brilliant 
minds  which  shed  a lustre  on  preceding  ages, 
the  condition  of  mankind  had  advanced  on  the 
whole  to  a far  higher  standard  ; the  wave  of 
progression  had  still  rolled  on,  impetuous  and 
resistless;  the  destiny  of  man  was  yet  higher 
and  nobler. 

A marked  change  was  approaching ; silently 
and  imperceptibly  the  distinctive  features  of  a 
religious  age  of  architecture  were  giving  way 
before  a state  of  things,  in  comparison  to 
which  the  wonders  of  all  preceding  periods 
sink  into  mere  insignificance.  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  hut  that  the  grand  discoveries 
which  the  deep  thought  of  the  mighty  minds 
of  an  eminently  studious  epoch  had  made 
known,  were  to  pave  the  way  to  an 
order  of  social  existence  which  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients  had  never  dreamt  of.  The 
boasted  structures  of  Egypt;  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  Greek  art ; the  monuments  of  the 
power  and  grandeur  of  old  Rome,  and  the 
dim  mystery  and  deep  sentiment  of  Gothic 
architecture  were  now  to  be  embraced  in  one 
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mighty  fusion,  one  vast  concentration  of  excel- 
lence, which,  whilst  it  at  once  bewilders  and 
perplexes,  bears  a testimony,  aye,  a living, 
breathing  witness  to  a development  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind,  which  the  sages 
of  past  centuries  might  have  looked  upon  as 
fabulous,  and  which,  even  to  the  thinking  mind 
of  the  present  generation,  is  an  almost  incon- 
ceivable  rea'ity.  The  romance  of  antiquity  is 
the  realisation  of  the  present,  and  these  few 
words  comprise  the  whole  history  of  social 
progression.  And  yet  how  strange  that  with 
proofs  of  advance  so  simple  there  should  still 


of  the  day  with  a character  which  belongs  to 
no  other  period.  And  yet  how  strange  to  hear 
it  repeated  at  all  times  that  our  age  is  pe- 
culiarly deficient  in  any  distinctive  feature  of 
the  art ! Is  it  possible  that  those  in  whose 
mouths  the  assertion  is  constant,  can  have 
thought  for  a moment  on  the  mighty  and 
glorious  institutions  which  surround  them, 
upon  the  noble  development  of  the  intellect  of 
man  which  is  everywhere  visible,  upon  the 
vastness  of  our  commercial  institutions,  and 
the  splendid  benevolence  of  our  charities,  each 
moulded  as  it  were  in  stone  ? Is  it  possible 


exist  advocates  of  human  retrogression.  To  to  be  cognizant  of  these,  and  yet  to  assert  that 
advocate  the  latter  is  to  reduce  humanityalmost ! our  age  is  wanting  in  architectural  character  ? 
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to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation  ; it  is  to  place 
the  instinct  of  the  brute  on  a par  with  the 
reason  of  man,  inasmuch  as  whilst  the  one  is 
stationary  the  other  has  undergone  a continual 
recession  and  degradation,  and  seems  (accord- 
ing to  this  theory)  to  promise  an  existence  of 
hopeless  idiocy  to  some  future  generation  : such 
a theory  is  almost  too  absurd  to  be  dwelt  upon, 
yet  something  closely  akin  to  this  must  surely 
be  contended  by  the  enlightened  advocates  of 
the  inferiority  of  existing  society  to  that  of 
antiquity.  We  would  refer  such  to  the 
historian  already  quoted,  and  whose  study 
of  the  byeways  of  the  past  has  been  so  won- 
derfully shown  in  the  reflection  and  depth  of 
his  writings.  “Those,”  says  the  writer  in 
question,  “ who  compare  the  age  on  which 
their  lot  has  fallen  wtth  a golden  age  which 
exists  only  in  the  imagination,  may  talk  of 
degeneracy  and  decay,  but  no  man  who  is  in- 
formed as  to  the  past  will  be  disposed  to  take 
a morose  or  desponding  view  of  the  present.” 
In  treating  of  the  seventh  age  of  architec- 
ture, and  which,  from  its  peculiar  features,  we 


Such  an  assertion  must  surely  be  regarded  as  a 
palpable  denial  of  facts,  and  which  a moment’s 
reflection  must  refute.  Our  age,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  has  witnessed  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent the  application  of  the  principles  of  archi- 
tecture to  those  ends  which  are  the  best 
calculated  to  serve  and  advance  the  interests 
of  humanity,  and  to  increase  its  moral  and 
physical  well  being;  and  if,  as  we  assume,  an 
art  reaches  its  highest  standard  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  tends  to  the  amelioration  and 
elevation  of  the  condition  of  mankind  (and 


lived  energy  in  pulling  down  the  houses  which 
obstructed  the  view,  and  uprooting  the  trees 
which  graced  the  classical  landscape.  The 
only  satisfaction  we  have  is,  that,  as  on  the 
Boulevards  of  Paris,  so  along  the  margin  of 
the  Via  Sacra,  the  trees  may  grow  again  before 
the  next  revolution,  while  the  houses  which 
obstructed  the  view  and  concealed  the  ancient 
topography  are  gone  for  ever.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  future  student  and  anti- 
quary may  be  indebted  to  the  Republic  for  a 
better  view  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  despot- 
ism had  its  seat,  and  clearer  conceptions  of 
the  limits  of  the  Forum,  where  liberty  luxu- 
riated into  license.  Our  learned  friend  and 
fellow  observes,  that  the  foundations  of  the 
Basilica  Julia  are  cleared  out,  and  the  ascent 
of  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  Capitol  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. He  adds,  that  the  result  of  all  these 
excavations  certainly  tends  to  clear  away  all 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  to  the  Forum  of  the 
emperors,  the  Forum  as  it  was  from  the  time  of 
Julius  Cajsar.  These  observations  of  our 
learned  colleague  have  induced  me  to  take  up 
a subject  which  some  may  consider  to  be  worn 
out» — “The  Topography  of  the  Roman  Forum;” 
but  I flatter  myself  that  at  an  Institute  of 
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which  we  feel  confidently  assured  is  the  highest  Architects  anything  that  tends  to  illustrate  that 
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merit  to  which  any  art  can  pretend),  then  do 
we  claim  for  the  architecture  of  our  day,  pre- 
cedence over  that  of  all  past  ages  in  which  its 
application  was  more  partial,  its  limits  more 
narrow  and  confined. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  but 
not,  we  trust,  without  having  made  evident  to 
at  least  some  of  our  readers  the  fallacy  of  the 
remark,  that  our  architecture  can  claim  no 
distinctive  attribute,  whereby  posterity  shall 
class  - ' 1 ' ’ 


classical  ground,  and  the  models  of  architecture 
which  once  stood  upon  it,  and  v.*hoc,c  lemains 
still  exist,  can  nevf-r  be  unacceptable.  The 
object  I have  in  view  in  this  paper,  is  to  assign 
to  what  Mr.  Tite  calls  the  Forum  of  the 
Emperors  its  proper  limits  and  dimensions, 
which  have  so  long  been  a matter  of  antiquarian 
controversy, — not  that  I presume  to  set  that 
controversy  at  rest,  but  I mean  to  offer  such 
proofs  from  the  present  state  of  the  ground  and 


and  distinguish  the  spot  of  sunshine  and  of ' these  proofs  be  satisfactory  or  not.  For  the 
shadow,  is  totally  incapable  of  rising  to  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  rendering  the  subject 
recognition  of  that  grand  breadth  of  light  and  ! more  accessible  to  your  attention,  1 lay  down 
shade,  which  is  the  surest  mark  of  extended  j the  order  in  which  I propose  to  treat  this  ques- 
genius,  and  widely  developed  mental  power.  lion.  I shall  first  glance  at  the  various  opinions 
YVe  trust  that  throughout  we  have  made  j of  antiquaries,  and  the  commonly  received 
evident  the  gradual  and  progressive  develop-  opinions  up  to  the  period  of  the  modern  evca- 
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pursue.  To  notice  individual  examples  will  be 
totally  unnecessary,  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  an  epoch  whose  spirit  is  peculiarly  dif- 
fusive : it  therefore  remains  only  for  us  to 
compare  its  general  features  with  those  of  the 
preceding  eras,  nor  must  we  attempt  to  fix  any 
precise  period  from  which  to  date  its  rise,  the 
transition  was  so  gradual  and  imperceptible; 
for  the  erection  of  a mighty  edifice,  the  due 
settlement  of  the  foundation  is  of  incalculable 
importance  ; without  it  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  is  endangered,  its  permanence 
doubtful. 

The  grand  distinctive  feature  of  the  seventh 
age  is  the  extraordinary  rise  of  cities  with  which 
it  is  marked.  That  great  cities  had  previously 
existed  is  unquestionable  ; but  it  is  equally 
unquestionable  that  the  great  cities  of  antiquity 
were  units  which,  although  exercising  a vast 
influence  on  society,  can  barely  be  recognised 
is  a distinctive  feature  in  the  history  of  social 
irchitecture.  “Our  age,”  it  has  been  stated, 

‘is  pre-eminently  that  of  great  cities.  Babylon, 
rhebes,  Carthage,  and  Rome  were  great  cities, 
but  at  no  period  has  the  earth  been  so  covered 
with  cities  as  at  the  present  time,  and  never 
bas  society  generally  been  so  leavened  with 
the  spirit  natural  to  them.”  And  certainly  at 
no  period  has  there  existed  a corresponding 
association  of  those  excellencies  which  are  at 
)nce  the  highest  attributes  of  the  art.  On 
-very  side  we  behold  edifices  destined  for  some 
rrand,  or  noble,  or  useful  end,  and  to  which 
irchitecture  has  lent  graces  whose  charms  are 
Joubly  enhanced  by  utility.  And  as  the 
truest  ornamentation  is  that  which  is  made 
subservient  to  utility,  it  consequently  follows 
hat  an  art  of  the  nature  of  architecture  is  of 
he  higher  development,  as  the  services  it  ren- 
ders to  mankind  are  increased  and  multiplied, 
rhe  graces  of  Greek  architecture  existed  only 
n her  temples;  in  Rome  we  have  marked 
m extension  of  the  adaptation  of  the  art  to  her 
Jalaces  and  public  edifices ; we  have  observed 
he  fresh  impulse  received  in  the  sixth  age; 

Jut  in  the  present  age  alone  do  we  find^its 
general  diffusion  over  structures  of  every 
'lass  and  description.  What  an  impression 
s to  be  conveyed  to  the  thinking  mind 
iy  the  edifices  surrounding  us  ; their  name 
s legion,  their  ends  the  same.  Religion, 
iducation,  arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  and 
•harity  are  alike  represented,  at  every  moment 
ireak  on  our  view,  and  mark  the  architecture 


ment  of  the  condition  of  society,  contemporary 
with  an  advanced  condition  of  architecture, 
that  we  have  read  aright  the  lesson  taught  us 
by  its  impressive  records  which  speak  to  us  so 
truthfully  of  the  bygone,  and  which  evidence 
so  plainly  the  present.  There  are  thoughts 
equally  sublime,  aye,  and  grander  and  nobler, 
and  impressions  as  deep  to  be  conveyed  in 
dwelling  upon  the  living  structures  of  the  pre- 
sent as  upon  the  ruined  monuments  of  the 
past.  The  past  is  beyond  recal,  the  present  is 
ours  to  improve;  we  can  gaze  earnestly  and 
hopefully  upon  the  bright  dreams  of  the  future. 
It  is  a far  nobler  philosophy  which  looks 
forward  to  the  perfection  of  our  species  than 
the  mean,  narrow  doctrine  of  man’s  moral 
degradation ; to  encourage  the  latter  is  to 
silence  the  better  promptings  of  our  nature; 
the  glorious  spirit  of  the  former  is  the  surest 
incentive  to  moral  purity;  the  spirit  which 
makes  our  bosoms  yearn  with  nobler  aspira- 
tions and  with  loftier  feelings. 

W.  M.  Buckxall. 


ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ROMAN 
FORUM  AND  THE  CLIVUS  CAE1TO- 
LINUS,  AND  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF 
TEMPLES  THEREON.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  ordinary 
general  meeting  of  the  Institute  on  the  evening 
of  the  31st  May  just  past,  some  extracts  were 
read  from  a letter  addressed  by  one  of  our 
fellows  to  one  of  our  vice-presidents,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  a good  deal  was  going  on  at 
Rome  to  interest  the  architect  and  the  archmo- 
logist.f  The  author  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Tite, 
whom  we  are  all  glad  to  see  again  amongst  us 
in  restored  health  and  vigour,  has  been  sur- 
veying with  the  eye  of  a man  of  taste  that 
interesting  “ field  in  which  a thousand  years 
of  silenced  factions  sleep,”  The  Roman  Forum: 
he  has  given  us  a sketch  of  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  made  by  the  Republic  of  184S,  on  that 
sacred  ground,  which  equally  exerted  its  short- 
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vations  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Forum  ; but  in- 
asmuch as  the  question  of  limits  is  materially 
affected  by  the  adjacent  places,  and  especially 
by  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  I shall  have  to  ex- 
amine the  names  and  positions  of  the  three 
temples  whose  remains  still  exist  upon  it,  and 
then  bring  the  argument  to  hear  upon  the 
limits  of  the  Forum,  with  special  reference  to 
the  discovered  basement  of  the  Basilica  Julia. 

I do  not  mean,  by  referring  you  to  the  various 
opinions  of  antiquaries,  to  bring  up  those 
opinions  for  the  sake  of  refuting  them,  but 
simply  to  state  what  they  are,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  few  points  in  which  they  agree, 
for  this  will  be  so  much  gained  towards 
the  object  I have  in  view.  They  all  agree, 
for  instance,  from  Camucei  in  1500,  to  Pro- 
fessors Fea  and  Nibby  in  1340,  that  one  angle 
of  the  Roman  Forum  was  at  the  Mamertme 
Prison,  which  now  exists  beneath  the  Church 
of  St.  Joseph,  near  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus.  Marliano,  one  of  the  earliest  of  anti- 
quarian writers  who  deserves  attention,  con- 
sidered the  Forum  to  be  100  paces  in  length 
extending  from  the  Arch  of  Severus  to  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina;  and  hetook 
the  width  of  fifty  paces  across  to  the  north 
angle  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  including  the  three 
celebrated  columns  now  standing  : he  even 
prolonged  it,  but  by  another  name,  as  far  as 
the  Arch  of  Titus.  Donatus,  the  Jesuit,  showed 
this  to  be  an  error,  from  the  authorities  of  Dio- 
nysius and  Livy,  who  describe  the  Forum  as 
occupying  the  space  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  Hills;  and  so  completely  has  this 
portion  of  the  argument  prevailed,  that  a 
second  angle  of  the  Forum,  with  the  consent 
of  all,  has  been  fixed  near  the  Temple  of  Anto- 
ninus, in  a line  with  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus,  and  where  the  Arch  of  Fabius,  who 
conquered  the  Allobroges,  once  stood  : the 

question  of  limits  was  then  reduced  to  this, 

whether  did  these  two  angular  points,  upon 
which  all  were  agreed,  define  the  length  or  the 
width  of  the  Forum.  Until  Nardini  came,  all 
unanimously  said  the  lengih  : since  the  t’ime 
of  Nardini,  by  far  the  majo.ity  of  an  iquari.es 
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have  said  the  width;  but  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century,  the  German  antiquaries 
and  architects,  led  on  by  the  great  name  of 
Niebuhr,  and  followed  up  by  the  learned  dili- 
gence of  Bunsen,  have  unanimously  returned 
to  the  opinion  of  the  old  antiquaries. 

Vitruvius  informs  us  that  the  Greeks  made 
their  fora  square,  with  wide  and  double  por- 
ticoes, but  in  the  cities  of  Italy,  he  adds,  they 
were  of  a different  form,  on  account  of  the 
gladiatorial  shows  which  custom  had  intro- 
duced into  them.  They  ought  not  to  be  made, 
he  says,  too  large,  so  that  a crowd  would 
appear  lost  in  them,  nor  too  small  for  the 
population;  and  the  length  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  width  as  three  to  two  :*  this 
proportion,  however,  was  not  always  observed, 
for  the  Forum  of  Pompeii  is  only  one-third  of 
its  length  in  width  ; but  still  we  may  infer  that 
if  the  Roman  Forum  had  differed  from  those 
proportions  laid  down  by  Vitruvius,  he  would 
at  least  have  remarked  the  circumstance  : it  is 
therefore  fair  to  conclude  that  the  Roman  Forum 
was  a rectangular  space  in  the  Vitruvian  pro- 
portions. Now,  to  apply  them  to  the  ground,  it 
should  be  observed,  that  between  the  Arch  of 
Severus  and  the  supposed  site  of  the  Arch  of 
Fabian,  is  a distance  of  about  400  feet : if  this 
be  taken  for  the  length  of  the  Forum,  then 
270  fett  across  for  the  width  will  bring  us 
near  the  large  brick  fabric  supposed  to  be  the 
Curia,  and  the  rectangle  completed  will  join 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus  just  behind  the  Temple 
of  the  eight  columns.  If  on  the  other  hand 
400  feet  be  the  width,  then  the  Forum  will  be 
laid  out  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Nardini, 
that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  a rectangular  space 
about  a diagonal  drawn  from  the  Arch  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  to  the  Church  of  S.  Teodoro. 
I have  already  said  that  the  first  is  now  the 
favourite  theory  of  the  Germans.  The  Italian 
antiquaries  have  not  yet  relinquished  the 
second,  but  Canina  (whose  plan  is  now  before 
you),  an  architect,  but  not  an  archaeologist, 
appears  to  agree  mainly  with  the  Germans. 
The  numerous  passages  cited  by  all  parties 
from  ancient  authors  have,  of  course,  been 
applied  according  to  ever}'  one’s  theory  : it  is 
not  my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  many  of 
these,  but  rather  to  see  how  the  modern  exca- 
vations may  be  cited  to  bear  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  The  important  discovery  of  the 
Basilica  J ulia  will  throw  great  light  upon  the 
limits  of  the  Forum,  but  this  object  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  and  therefore  I proposed  as  the 
next  step  in  our  argument  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  three  temples  whose  remains  will 
* Lntitudo  autem  ita  finiatur,  uti  longitudo  in  t res  parte3 
quum  divisa  fuerit,  ex  liia  du®  partes  ei  dentur.— Lib.  T. 


be  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  visited  Rome. 
Those  temples  are  marked  upon  the  plan  A, 
B,  C.  C is  the  Temple  of  Concord,  about 
which  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute.  There 
were  found  in  18l7several  inscriptions  amongst 
its  ruins  with  the  word  Concordia,  and  happy 
it  is  that  the  temple  of  such  a goddess  should 
afford  no  matter  of  discord,  even  “ where 
her  altars  are  no  more  divine.”  The  other 
two  have,  however,  frequently  changed  their 
appellation,  and  are  yet  destined  to  undergo 
more  changes.  A,  with  the  eight  granite 
columns,  still  standing,  had  usurped  the  name 
of  Concord  ever  since  1431,  when  Poggio 
Bracciolini  saw  it  nearly  perfect  in  the  last 
days  of  Pope  Eugenius.  That  learned  Floren- 
tine ascended  the  Capitoline  Hill  with  a friend, 
and  sitting  down  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tarpeian 
citadel,  he  moralised  on  the  vicissitudes  of  all 
human  things,  and  has  left  his  reflections  in  a 
book  entitled  “ De  Varietate  Fortuna?”  “ The 
Forum  of  the  Roman  People,”  he  says,  “ where 
they  assembled  to  enact  their  laws  and  elect 
their  magistrates,  is  now  enclosed  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  pot-herbs,  or  thrown  open  for  the  re- 
ception of  swine  and  buffaloes.  The  public  and 
private  edifices  that  were  founded  for  eternity 
lie  prostrate,  naked,  and  broken,  like  the  limbs 
of  a mighty  giant,  and  the  ruin  is  the  more 
visible  from  the  stupendous  relics  that  have 
survived  the  injuries  of  time  and  fortune.” 
The  description  which  the  learned  Tuscan  then 
gives  of  the  ruins  shows  that  a moralist  and 
an  antiquary  are  not  always  combined  in  the 
same  person,  and  among  other  rash  conjec- 
tures upon  the  names  of  the  ruins  he  saw,  he 
fixed  that  of  Concord  upon  the  eight  columns 
on  the  Clivus,  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Con- 
cord being,  however,  discovered,  as  I have 
already  intimated.  His  own  goddess.  Fortune, 
succeeded  to  the  honours,  by  common  consent, 
of  the  Roman  Ciceroni.  Fortune,  however, 
has  her  day,  and  what  could  this  goddess  ex- 
pect but  vicissitudes,  who  had  herself  brought 
vicissitudes  on  so  many  of  her  votaries.  She 
has  of  late  years  been  obliged  to  yield  up  her 
honours  again  to  Vespasian;  but  Vespasian 
must  yield  again,  according  to  the  German 
theory,  if  Canina  is  right,  to  a god  no  less 
venerable  than  old  Saturn  himself.  The  three 
columns  which  remain  of  the  temple  marked  B. 
have  long  been  invested  with  the  title  of 
Jupiter  Tonans. 

The  origin  of  the  thundering  Jove  is  this. 
Augustus,  during  his  expedition  in  Spain,  was 
travelling  one  stormy  night,  when  the  litter  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  the  slave  carrying  the  torch  before 
him  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  emperor, 
grateful  for  his  narrow  escape,  vowed  a temple 


to  the  master  of  the  thunderbolt : it  was  built,  , 
according  to  the  expression  of  Suetonius,  on  1 
the  Capitol,  in  Capitolio.  Dion  Cassius  de-  • 
scribes  it  as  occurring  in  the  ascent  to  the  1 
Capitol.  Pliny,  who  often  mentions  it,  says  it  t 
was  on  the  Capitol.  Publius  Victor,  in  the  ? 
fifth  century,  says  it  was  on  the  Clivus.  It  t 
is  exhibited  on  a medal  extant,  with  six  c 
columns  in  front ; and  the  statue  of  the  god,  , 
which  was  a chef-d’aiuvre  of  Leocars,  is  repre-  • 
sented  standing  in  the  midst.  As  soon  as  the  ° 
temple  was  erected,  the  worship  of  Jupiter  r 
Tonans,  out  of  compliment  to  the  emperor,  , 
became  very  popular, — so  much  so,  as  to  cause  2 
inconvenience  about  the  passage : it  was  con-  - 
sidered  desirable  to  turn  the  tide  in  another  1 
direction  : for  this  purpose  Augustus  had  a 3 
dream  : Jupiter  Capitolinus  appeared  to  the  ( 
emperor  asleep,  and  complained  that  he  had  i 
taken  away  all  his  worshippers  by  setting  up  a ; 
rival  Jupiter  : the  emperor  consoled  the  1 

Optimus  Maximus  Jove,  by  assuring  him  that  I 
he  intended  Tonans  to  be  nothing  more  than  a ; 
porter’s  lodge  to  his  Capitoline  majesty ; and  ; 
shortly  after  he  put  bells  upon  the  pediment, 
to  show  that  it  was  a mere  entrance.  Now  all  1 
this  would  appear  to  take  Jupiter  Tonans  : 
higher  up  the  hill  than  the  three  angular  1 
columns,  and  I conceive  we  are  at  liberty  to  1 
make  some  changes  among  these  imperial  1 
deities.  I shall  this  evening  have  to  remove  1 
the  Thunderer  from  the  place  he  has  usurped,  I 
and  put  Vespasian  in  possession  of  his  honours. ; 
You  will  now  very  naturally  require  that  I 
should  produce  my' reasons.  It  is  the  custom  1 
among  the  Roman  antiquaries,  before  they; 
proceed  to  deliver  their  own  opinions,  and  give 
their  proofs  and  reasons  for  them,  to  summon  1 
up  one  by  one  the  opinions  of  antagonists,  and  1 
dispose  of  them  as  mere  dreams,  or  as  the 
baseless  fabric  of  a vision.  I should  not  have 
time,  nor  you  patience,  to  allow  of  proceeding  ; 
after  that  manner,  but  I shall  be  content  with 
stating  why  I think  the  three  columns  called 
Jupiter  Tonans  ought  to  be  called  the  Temple, 
of  Vespasian,  and  the  eight  columns,  com-i 
monly  called  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  should 
belong  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn. 

Mabillon  found  a MS.  in  the  Convent  of: 
Einsiedlen,  in  Switzerland,  which  has  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents! 
to  the  Roman  antiquary  of  any  that  time  hasi 
spared.  It  bears  no  name,  but  appears  to. 
have  been  the  faithful  record  of  a pilgrimage; 
of  a pious  German  or  Swiss  who  visited  Rome: 
in  the  eighth  century.  To  perform  his  devo-: 
tions  according  to  the  prescribed  canons  ofi 
those  days,  he  visited  all  the  seven  Basilica?,: 
and  in  going  from  one  to  the  other  registered: 
every  building  and  inscription  that  came  ini 
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iis  way.  This  curious  document  is  published 
>y  Mabillon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
‘Analecta  Vetera;”  butNiebulir  made  a journey 
,0  Einsiedlen  on  purpose  to  seek  out  the  MS. 
i gain.  He  found  it,  and  I was  permitted  by 
iis  successor  at  Rome  to  copy  from  the  fac- 
limile  the  portion  I now  design  to  use.  The 
inonymous  pilgrim  arriving  at  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  copies  the  inscriptions  which  he  read  on 
,kree  temples,  but  all  these  inscriptions  are 
written  in  the  MS.  without  any  more  marked 
fivisions  of  the  words  and  lines  than  that 
which  the  context  points  out.  They  read 
thus:  “ Senatus  PopulusqueRomanus  incendio 
consumptum  restituit.  Divo  Vespasiano  Au- 
justo  Csess.  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Impp.  Caess.  Severus 
it  Antoninus  pii  felic.  aug.  restituerunt.”  I 
need  not  insert  the  rest,  which  relates  to  the 
l’emple  of  Concord.  Now  upon  the  entabla- 
ture which  rests  upon  the  eight  granite 
columns  we  still  read  the  words  which  Anony- 
mous read  in  the  eighth  century — “ Senatus 
Populusque  Romanus  incendio  consumptum 
restituit and  we  read  nothing  more.  The 
German  antiquaries  say  we  ought  to  go  on, 
and  add  the  three  following  words  of  Anony- 
mous, Divo  Vespasiano  Augusto,  and  then  the 
portico  of  the  eight  columns  would  be  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian.  But  it  is  triumphantly 
asked,  where  is  the  space  for  the  additional 
words  ? the  frieze  is  filled  up,  and  who  ever  saw 
an  inscription  upon  an  architrave  or  a cornice  ? 
Oh,  but  they  say,  Divo  Vespasiano  was  inscribed 
on  the  other  elevation,  which  is  now  demolished, 
and  so  we  should  have  to  send  Anonymous  to 
the  other  end  of  the  temple  to  discover  the 
three  additional  words  before  he  proceeded 
with  the  other  inscriptions  which  were  before 
his  eyes  : besides,  whoever  saw  the  name  of 
an  emperor  to  whom  a temple  was  dedicated 
inscribed  on  the  back  elevation  ? or  if  it  be 
alleged  that  the  demolished  part  was  the  front 
elevation,  then  it  may  still  be  asked,  who  ever 
saw  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people,  the 
awful  S.  P.  Q.  R.  put  behind  a temple?  We, 
therefore,  take  the  three  words  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  inscription,  and  then  it 
reads,  Divo  Vespasiano  Augusto,  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
Impp.  Caess.  Severus  et  Antoninus,  pii  felic. 
aug.  restituerunt.  This  inscription  belongs  to 
the  three  angular  columns  supporting  a beauti- 
ful piece  of  entablature,  on  which  is  read 
EST1TVER,  being  part  of  the  word  restitue- 
runt; from  all  which  it  appears  that  Septimius 
Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla  repaired  that 
temple  to  the  honour  of  Vespasian  the  Em  - 
peror. I think  this  a sufficient  proof,  but  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  add  another  when  I 
take  you  down  into  the  Forum.  To  return 
now  to  the  portico  of  eight  columns.  It  is 
true  we  learn  neither  from  Anonymous,  nor 
from  the  inscription  as  it  exists,  to  what 
divinity  this  temple  belonged,  for  that  inscrip- 
tion never  said  any  more  than  it  now  says, 
that  the  Senate  and  Roman  people  repaired 
the  temple  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  : 
we  must,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  some 
other  mode  of  proof.  I could  cite  passages 
from  various  ancient  writers  to  show  that  the 
Temple  of  Saturn  was  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Clivus,  or,  as  Varro’s  expression  is,  “in 
faucibus  Clivi.”  Servius  describes  it  as  being 
“ante  Clivum  juxta  Concordia  templum.”  It 
was  also  very  near  the  Milliarium  Aureum. 
There  was  a difficulty  in  applying  these 
descriptive  passages  to  the  eight  columns 
before  the  excavations  were  made,  because  the 
portico  appeared  to  be  standing  on  a basement 
considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
Forum,  and  consequently  some  way  up  the 
Clivus ; but  now  that  the  ground  has  been 
cleared,  we  see  that  basement  magnificently 
constructed  of  peperine  and  travertine  stone, 
rising  from  the  very  bottom  of  the  Clivus, 
where  the  ascent  began,  and  there  is  now  no 
longer  any  difficulty  in  saying  that  the  temple 
marked  in  the  plan  A stands  in  “ faucibus 
Clivi,”  or  “ infimo  Clivo ;”  nor  is  there  any- 
where space  to  be  found  where  another  temple 
could  have  stood.  I am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  temple  which  has  so  long 
been  called  the  Temple  of  Fortune  is  really 
■the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and  that  commonly 
tailed  Jupiter  Tonans  the  Temple  of  Ves- 
pasian. I may  not  conceal  the  fact  that 


I am  here  in  conflict  with  all  the  German 
school  of  antiquaries,  who  insist  upon  the 
temple  B as  being  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  and 
they  rely  upon  the  words,  “ juxta  acdem  Con- 
cordise ;”  and  upon  a votive  altar,  found  in 
the  narrow  space  between  the  temples  B and 
C,  on  which  were  the  words,  AB.  AER.  SAT.* 
Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 


MODERN  APPLICATION  OF  GREEK 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Whether,  earnest  as  it  is,  Mr.  Huggins’s 
advocacy  of  Greek  architecture  as  a very  suit- 
able style  for  modern  churches  will  stir  up 
formal  opposition  to  it  on  the  part  of  eccle- 
siologists  and  medisevalists  is  as  yet  doubtful. 
After  what  he  has  said  they  must  do  some- 
thing more  than  reiterate  the  usual  claptrap 
vapouring  about  our  ancestors,  &c.  and  raising 
the  bugbear  cry  of  “ No  Paganism.”  Should 
they  think  proper  to  reply  to,  or  notice  him  at 
all,  one  prominent  argument  brought  against 
him,  perhaps,  will  be  that  the  style  which  he 
so  strenuously  recommends  has  been  tried  by 
us  already,  and  with  so  little  success,  that  we 
ought  now  to  be  fully  convinced  of  its  actual 
unsuitableness,  at  least  for  religious  edifices ; 
whereas  Gothic  supplies  us  with  innumerable 
examples  of  buildings  of  that  class,  all  stamped 
with  unmistakeable  character. 

Now,  it  certainly  must  be  conceded,  first, 
that  among  all  the  extant  monuments  of 
classical  architecture,  there  is  not  one  which 
offers  an  express  model  for  a Christian 
church ; secondly,  that  all  our  soi-clisant 
classical  churches  are  more  or  less  very  un- 
satisfactory— some  of  them  decidedly  anti- 
classical  in  every  respect,  and  of  terribly 
Cockney  physiognomy.  Well,  what  then  ? 
unless  it  be,  Tant  mieux  ! since  there  is  still 
something  to  be  for  the  first  time  accom- 
plished,— a fortunate  discovery  to  be  made,  a 
signal  victory  to  be  gained,  where  others  have 
hitherto  met  only  discomfiture  and  defeat.  It 
is  said  of  a certain  personage,  that  when  he 
cannot  swim,  he  throws  the  blame  on  the  water ; 
and  such  has  been  pretty  much  the  case  with 
those  who  practised  during  our  Greco-mania. 
They  fancied  that  the  style  itself  would  do 
everything  for  them,  without  their  endeavour- 
ing to  do  aught  in  return  for  the  style.  They 
made  a perfect  milch-cowof  Stuart’s  “ Athens,” 
adding  to  what  they  extracted  from  it  just  so 
much  of  their  own  as  to  make  very  “milk- 
and-water”  messes,  till  the  public  began  to  tire 
of  thrice-skimmed  classicality,  and  the  frigid 
artificial  enthusiasm  of  those  who,  affecting  to 
admire,  were  fain  to  accept  double-distilled 
dulness  for  due  decorum  of  design.  Accord- 
ingly, the  style  got  an  ill  name,  fell  into  dis- 
credit, and  was  dismissed, — of  course,  very 
deservedly,  seeing  that,  instead  of  exciting 
imagination  and  stimulating  to  kindred  inven- 
tive power,  it  rarely  enabled  those  who  em- 
ployed it  to  achieve  anything  at  all  better  than 
respectable  humdrum,  tricked  out  in  a livery 
of  Doric  or  Ionic  columns,  indisputably  ortho- 
dox because  stereotyped.  In  a word,  the  style 
was  in  many  instances  absolutely  Pecksniffed, 
Greek  features  and  details  being  applied  quite 
as  blunderingly  as  Mrs.  Malaprop’s  fine  words. 

Strange  to  say,  although  not  liberty  merely, 
but  downright  licentiousness  of  design, has  been 
tolerated  in  other  respects,  the  dread  of  being 
reproached  with  the  unpardonable  heresy  of 
innovation  has  deterred  architects  from  at- 
tempting to  give  such  further  development  to 
Greco-Romano  architecture  as  would  render  it 
a more  copious  yet  equally  consistent  style, — 
one  susceptible  of  greater  variety  of  ex- 
pression and  readily  accommodating  itself 
to  our  actual,  purposes  and  increased  re- 
quirements. Under  the  specious  pretence  of 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  style,  but  rather, 
it  may  be  suspected,  for  the  same  reason  which 
deterred  the  fox  from  taking  the  grapes,  those 
who  have  set  themselves  up  for  legislators  in 
architecture,  have  deprecated  the  least  exercise 
of  inventive  talent,  and  insisted  upon  the  most 
servile  and  plodding  copyism  with  regard  to 
the  orders.  At  any  rate,  this  is  not  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  ancients  themselves,  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  few  examples  of 
* To  be  continued. 


one  and  the  same  order  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  scarcely  two  will  be  found  precisely 
alike,  some  of  them  so  widely  different  from 
others  that  they  might  be  reckoned  as  quite  dis- 
tinct species,  though  belonging  to  the  same  ge- 
neral class.  Undoubtedly,  a certain  normal  con- 
figuration, proportions,  and  character  are  to  be 
observed  for  each  order,  but  there  is  as  surely 
a sufficiently  wide  scope  for  diversity  in  all 
other  respects. 

This,  it  will  be  said  by  some,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly latitudinarian  doctrine,  and  would  open 
the  door  to  all  sorts  of  crude  fancies  and  wild 
caprices,  which  is  very  much  like  saying  that 
architects  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  degree 
of  rational  freedom,  as  they  would  be  sure  to 
abuse  it ; nay,  that  they  are  and  ever  must 
continue  to  be  so  destitute  of  artistic  feeling  as 
to  be  incapable  of  producing  anything  but 
monstrosities,  if  permitted  to  originate  any 
fresh  ideas  for  columns  and  entablatures. 
Little  wonder  is  it  that  inventive  talent  of  that 
particular  kind  should  be  so  exceedingly  rare 
in  modern  times,  when,  instead  of  encouraging 
and  fostering  it,  the  utmost  pains  have  all 
along  been  taken  to  repress  it  by  decrying  it  as 
pernicious,  and  stigmatising  it  beforehand  as 
the  evidence  of  a corrupt  and  barbarous  taste. 
Repeal  the  unlucky  prohibition  now  in  force  : 
proclaim  free  tiade  in  design  for  those  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it:  depend  upon 
it,  we  should,  sooner  or  later,  obtain  some- 
thing better  than  mere  novelty, — even  sterling 
originality.  And  here  it  may  not  be  wholly 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  there  is  a wide 
difference  between  mere  novelty  and  originality. 
While  the  former  turns  out  as  frequently  as 
not  to  be  extravagance  or  absurdity — or  if 
j tolerably  good,  to  be  so  only  by  haphazard  and 
; good  luck, — originality  is  the  result  not  of 
i chance,  but  of  earnestness  of  intention  and 
genuine  feeling,  whether  it  be  appropriated 
with  good  taste  or  not;  also,  whether  it  ex- 
hibit or  not  anything  strikingly  dissimilar  from 
what  has  been  before  done.  There  exists, 
too,  this  further  difference  between  them,  that 
the  novel  is  so  only  for  a time,  while  what  is 
•genuinely  original,  bearing  on  it  the  stamp  of 
1 gusto  and  mind,  is  so  for  all  time. 

| Now,  that  excessive  timidity  and  over- 
cautiousness which  would  keep  the  door  fast 
I bolted  against  everything  in  the  shape  of  in- 
i novation,  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  may  be, 
keeps  it  shut  against  originality  also;  or  should 
the  latter  attempt  to  force  its  way  in,  an  alarm 
is  instantly  raised,  and  a bucketful  of  the  cold 
water  of  prejudice  is  flung  in  the  face  of  the 
unluckly  intruder  who  presumes  to  disturb 
the  comfortable  apathy  of  the  drowsy  conclave 
of  our  architectural  police. 

The  insisting  upon  the  strict  observance  of 
precedent  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  be  followed 
— which,  by  the  bye,  is  not  much  unlike  insist- 
ing upon  plagiarism  — in  order  to  preserve 
purity  of  style,  is,  after  all,  unavailing,  since 
we  often  find  such  would-be  purity,  be  it  either 
Greek  or  Gothic,  merely  superficial,  floating 
like  oil  upon  water,  on  what,  but  for  such  ad- 
mixture, would  show  itself  to  be  very  honest, 
unsophisticated  John  Bullism  of  taste  and 
design.  Equally  inveterate  and  irrational  pre- 
judices, and  a morbid  dread  of  “ fancies,”- 
have  gone  far  to  suppress  all  exercise  of  fancy 
itself,  and  of  creative  imagination,  thereby 
reducing  what  should  be  artistic  design  to 
little  better  than  a mechanical  process;  which 
being  the  case,  we  need  not  wonder,  however 
much  we  may  grieve,  that  we  so  rarely  find 
aught  of  real,  unborrowed  artistic  feeling  and 
spirit,  even  in  our  best  buildings.  As  to 
“ crude  fancies  and  mere  caprices,”  they  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  ; yet 
wherefore  need  “ fancies,”  so  to  call  them,  to 
be  crude,  or  fresh  ideas  be  no  better  than 
caprices  ? We  ask  only  for  such  as  shall  be 
the  result  of  diligent,  con  amore,  aesthetic  study 
and  cultivated  taste.  If  architecture  is  now 
incapable  of  receiving  any  further  accession  of 
ideas,  if  it  does  not  admit  of  any  further  exer- 
cise of  imagination,  it  is  either  not  a fine  art  at 
all,  or  is  one  that,  having  lost  its  former 
vitality,  is  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
dead  language  ; as,  indeed,  we  do  not  scruple 
to  let  people  see  ; for  many  a building  with  its 
portico  “after  the  Parthenon,”  has  about  as. 
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much  of  Greek  character  as  pothecaries’  Latin 
has  of  the  style  of  Cicero. 

Although  I have  not  gjven  utterance  to  half 
that  I intended  to  say,  and  that  the  subject 
suggests,  I must  now  lay  down  my  pen,  and 
trust  that  Mr.  Huggins’s  last  paper  will  elicit 
something  further  from  others;  for  it  cannot 
but  have  struck  those  who  have  read  it  as  the 
production  of  an  unprejudiced  thinker,  and  as 
being  highly  worthy  of  attentive  consideration. 

Q.  E.  D. 

INTERIOR  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Through  various  circumstances,  there  was 
little  real  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects  on  the  5th;  and  as  I 
feel  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  a rea- 
sonable scheme  for  completing  the  decoration 
of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  I venture  to  en- 
deavour to  show  why  there  could  not  be  any 
vote  of  recommendation  of  the  project  as  at 
present  developed.  Sir  Christopher’s  views 
are  not  ch  ar  upon  the  subject  of  decoration, 
and  any  views  of  his  contemporaries  may  he 
thrown  aside  as  merely  rubbish : they  only 
complicate,  without  helping,  the  matter  in 
hand. 

The  mode  adopted  for  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  Institute  was  too  equivocal.  The 
affair  was  not  propounded  as  based  upon  a j 
report  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  susceptible  only  of 
an  approving  vote,  nor  as  based  upon  a scheme 
to  which  Mr.  Penrose  would  commit  himself 
in  furtherance  or  contradiction  of  that  report, ' 
r or  as  a collection  of  schemes  for  choice  ; the 
parties  most  interested  did  not  seem  to  be 
agreed  with  each  other ; and  all  that  did  ap- 
pear to  be  unsusceptible  of  discussion,  but  in 
fact  the  actual  topic  of  the  evening,  was  the  ; 
restoration  of  the  dome,  as  agreed  upon  by  i 
the  promoters. 

Now  this  restoration  of  the  dome  appears  to  ' 
my  mmd  the  point  which  determines  every- 
thing else;  and  I cannot  even  agree  with  Mr. 
Penro.-e’s  iJea  of  beginning  and  finishing  a 
portion,  say  the  choir,  by  way  of  experiment; 
because  we  might  live  to  see  every  portion  of 
the  building  treated  in  a distinct  manner,  and 
nobody  left  wise  enough  to  wash  off  all  that 
was  wrong.  The  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Hale 
enchanted  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  ar. 
idea  of  something  in  the  dome  perfectly  daz- 
zling with  glory,— it  may  be  supposed  with 
gold;  and  Mr.  Parris  tried  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty of  taking  the  dome  in  either  case  for  a 
key,  by  recommending  the  panacea  of  house 
painters,  viz.  monochrome  white  and  gold, 
which  Goethe  has  pronounced  to  be  the  refuge 
of  an  infirm  taste. 

It  would  seem  to  be  too  easy  to  be  neces- 
sary to  show  the  fallacy  of  adopting  the  dome 
at  once  for  restoration,  and  then  discussing  the 
question  of  decoration  ; but  as  I suppose  that 
the  archdeacon,  as  well  as  others,  did  not  use 
that  word  in  its  technical  sense,  I beg  for 
space  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the  question 
of  decoration  involves  the  consideration  of 
everything,  — propriety,  light,  destination, 
magnificence,  solemnity,  &c. ; while  the 
system  of  ornamentation  involves  simply  the 
proper  mode  of  working  upon  the  key  given 
by  the  determination  of  the  principle  of  deco- 
ration ; and  no  sane  aitist  would  surely  ever 
decide  upon  his  principle  of  decoration  with- 
out regard  to  his  system  of  ornamentation.  It 
is,  therefore,  much  to  bo  lamented  that  Mr. 
Lockerell’s  report  did  not  contain  anythin^ 
calculated  to  lead  his  auditors  to  a sense  o? 
ms  views  upon  the  subject  of  ornamentation, 
for  from  him  they  might  have  received  notions 
different  from  those  usually  held, -notions  not 
couched  in  the  vague  terms  in  which  “ deco- 
ration  is  usually  spoken  of,  and  notions 

Fmwarn  hfe  T*et  Previous  °P»nions. 
lor  want  of  such  guides,  those  who  had  pre- 
conceived ideas  felt  bound  either  to  be  silent 
or  to  appear  to  oppose  the  Professor,  when 
after  all,  it  was  nut  evident  that  any  one  was 
speakmg  to  the  purpose,  which  really  was, 

email  anything  be  done?” 

The  next  point  was  the  proposal  of  the  Very 
Rev  Archdeacon  Hale  to  ornament  the  whole 
of  the  Cathedral  with  a series  of  illustrations 


from  the  Bible,  consisting  of  types  and  anti- 
types contrasted  with  each  other.  Now  there 
exists  in  this  an  enormous  difficulty,  viz.  the 
want  of  appropriate  spaces  for  such  pictures  : 
hence  they  can  only  be  comparatively  cabinet 
paintings,  and  thence  the  Cathedral  will  be 
simply  a gallery  of  art;  but  where  are  the 
artists  ? No  one  will  presume  to  say  that 
works  of  the  class  of  merit  of  those  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  are  too  good  for  the 
church,  or  are  in  the  right  style  for  it,  and  in 
that  case  is  Mr.  Parris,  “ the  eminent  painter,” 
as  the  opener  termed  him,  to  be  considered  as 
able  to  supersede  even  these  attempts  at  fine 
decorative  paintings  ? But  the  Archdeacon 
talked  of  teaching  the  Scriptures  to  the  visitors 
of  the  new  gallery  by  means  of  these  paint- 
ings ; and  Mr.  Penrose  quoted,  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  an  opinion  that  the  portraits  of 
saints  should  be  introduced  as  appliances  to 
excite  veneration  in  the  spectators.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  such  tuition  may  be  all  very 
well  in  countries  like  Italy,  where  the  holy 
Bible  is  not  allowed  to  be  seen  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  while  the  very  persons  supposed  to  be 
influenced  by  such  pictures  here  would  be 
absolutely  repelled  by  conscientious  feelings 
from  being  pleased  with  the  position  of  such 
images  on  account  of  the  shock  given  to  their 
sense  of  decorum,  propriety,  and  truth  ; let 
us  hear  how  the  visitors,  as  imbued  with  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  beautiful,  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  such  works  of  art  as  ' 
might  be  worthy  of  a place  in  the  Cathedral,  J 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to 
imagine  observations  : it  will  be  possible  to 
translate  an  enthusiastic  rhapsody  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  German  professors,  a 
director,  too,  of  a royal  gallery,  upon  no  less  1 
a subject  than  the  Madonna,  S.  Sisto,  by  ! 
Raftaeilo. 

“ Among  all  the  Madonnas  created  by  llie 
sublime  pencil  of  the  great  master  of  Urbino, 
none  is  more  divinely  conceived  than  this. 
What  human  talent  and  skill  are  capable  of 
accomplishing  has  been  achieved  in  this  pic- 
ture, which  may  he  pronounced  truly  unique. 
In  all  the  other  Madonnas  and  Holy  Families 
by  this  master,  he  has  mingled  with  the  ten- 
derest  expression  of  maternal  love  an  infantine 
innocence,  and  the  graceful  sportiveness  of 
buoyant  youth,  which  always  operates  irre- 
sistibly on  pure  minds — nay,  a certain  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  nature ; but  still  he  adopts 
ordinary  circumstances  as  motives  of  action  in  1 
these  compositions.  Even  the  Madonna  della  1 
Sedia,  though  so  highly  extolled,  is  only 1 
a young  and  blooming  mother,  animated  | 
with  ardent  affection  for  her  child,  such 
as  the  painter  had  probably  met  with  in  real  I 
life  ; hut  this  Madonna  is  from  head  to  foot  a ' 
genuine  Queen  of  Heaven.”  Two  saints, ! 
Barbara  and  Sixtus,  “ are  seen  invoking  the  j 
Queen  of  Heaven  in  fervent  prayer.  They ! 
are  the  representatives  of  the  whole  human 
race  in  the  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Mother, 1 
whose  celestial  coronation  Raphael  has  de- ! 

picted  with  such  magnificence The  | 

Salvi  Regina  resounds  from  the  choir  of 
cherubs  composing  the  glory  which  over-  j 
arches  her.  No  earthborn  child  ever  looked 
like  this  divine  infant,  nor  did  merely  human 
mother  ever  appear  in  such  mingled  majesty 
and  mildness.  Here  all  mankind  must  bow 

the  knee The  tiara  or  papal  crown — 

the  most  exalted  of  the  insignia  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  is  removed  from  the  head  of  the 
Pope  and  deposited,  by  way  of  homage,  on  the 
ground.  . . . . Two  angels  underneath,  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation,  poetically  fill  the 
remaining  space : one  ot  them,  with  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent  countenance,  and  supporting 
his  head  with  his  elbow,  looks  -upward,  while 
the  other,  whose  mien  betrays  more  of  childish 
curiosity,  lolls  at  his  ease  upon  both  arms.” 
Now,  if  an  extremely  sensible  man  can 
write  advisedly  nothing  better  than  such  a 
droll  mixture  of  verbiage,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  majority  of  the  future  visitors  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  improved  by  an  inspection 
of  the  proposed  gallery  of  historical  pictures  in 
illustration  of  the  Bible ; which  sounds  very 
fine,  but  leads  in  no  way  to  the  determination 
of  what  is  the  proper  mode  of  decorating  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s.  Although  made  by  the 
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archdeacon  the  jioint  d'appui  of  his  appeal  to  il 
public  sympathy,  we  shall  judge  how  the  case  *j 
stands  by  the  views  of  another  eminent  German  ij 
critic,  who  says  of  Protestant  Europe,  that  in  i 
addition  to  the  sense  of  a need  of  religion,  the  : 
nations  have  come  to  want  a means  of  exter- 
nally imbibing  a devout  feeling  ! 

Without  entering  into  doctrinal  controversy,  , 
we  may  safely  assert  the  falsehood  of  such  a i 
proposition.  The  merely  curious  spectator  is  : 
not  to  be  warmed  into  a state  fit  for  devotional  1 
exercise  by  the  finest  works  of  art;  and  the  :| 
most  careless  worshipper  will  not  be  recalled  li 
to  his  duties  the  better  for  having  to  abstract  . 
himself  from  pictures  literally  obtruding  them-  • 
selves  upon  his  attention. 

In  the  same  manner,  and  equally  unaccept-  I 
able,  as  inapplicable,  with  sound  sense,  to  our  i 
cathedral,  should  I venture  to  consider  the  j 
employment  of  stained  glass,  if  it  were  to  re-  •! 
ceive  figure  subjects,  as  was  evidently  intended  li 
both  by  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  1 
by  the  verbal  recommendations  of  Messrs.  . 
Penrose,  Hale,  and  Scott.  I should  in  justice  • 
observe,  that  Mr.  Penrose  did  not  express  - 
himself  as  if  quite  at  ease  upon  the  subject  : 
of  figure  illustration,  as  he  carefully  excluded  1 
apocryphal  subjects,  by  which  may  he  inferred  1 
legendary  and  traditional  passages,  and  also  r 
every  incident  and  detail  in  any  subject  which  i 
he  could  point  out;  for  if  the  present  mania  r 
for  representing  Scripture  stories  by  means  of  f 
Egyptian  fellahs  of  the  present  day  be  adopted  I 
by  the  painters  and  glaziers,  we  are  likely  to  > 
see  even  more  extraordinary  parodies  upon  our  • 
general  views  than  anything  yet  exhibited  on  i 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  not  much  i 
less  offensive  than  the  unintentional  careless-  - 
ness  of  Rubens. 

The  floor  was  never  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  I may  expect  that  you  will  ! 
steadily  and  frequently  enforce  the  necessity  , 
of  architects  showing  themselves  masters  in  i 
decoration.  A fair  opportunity  w’as  lost  the  : 
other  evening,  for  only  Messrs.  Gatling  and  I 
Scott  took  up  the  ground  in  that  manner.  If  I 
the  architects  do  not  take  into  their  hands  this  • 
and  similar  branches  of  art,  the  profession  will  I 
never  be  consulted  upon  them. 

At  present  our  chief  decorators  are  almost  t 
spoiled  for  Italian  works  by  their  exclusive  ; 
employment  in  the  rnediasval  styles.  This  will 
for  some  time  cause  Mr.  Cockerell  no  little  \ 
trouble ; for  I dare  to  say,  that  unless  he  will 
give  a constant  superintendence,  his  views  will  ! 
be  thwarted,  and  his  remonstrances  received  1 
with  a contempt  which  can  only  be  disgraceful  I 
to  those  who  may  run  contrary  to  the  direction  i 
which  he  gives. 

I should  like  to  notice  other  features  which  i 
present  themselves,  but  I must  not  occupy  , 
more  of  your  columns.  Let  me  add,  with  no  i 
intention  of  putting  forward  a scheme  of  my  , 
own,  that  I foresee  a steady  and  irreconcileable  - 
opposition  to  any  plan  for  the  decoration  of  1 
St.  Paul’s  which  does  not  possess  the  merits  s 
of  avoiding  pictures  in  improper  places,  whe-  ■ 
ther  in  glass,  fresco,  mosaic,  oil,  or  distemper;  ; 
including  cleaning  the  dome  : indeed,  I believe  ; 
that  a resolution  moved  to  that  effect  would  : 
have  been  almost  unanimously  adopted  by  the  t 
meeting  of  Monday  week;  but  this  would  have  f 
been  decidedly  an  attack  upon  the  promoters, 
without  giving  an  answer  to  the  question. 
What  shall  he  done?  which  is  moreimportant 
than,  “Shall  anything  be  dm?’ 

John  W.  Papworth. 


Margate  Jetty  Competition. — If  it  be  i 
true  that,  according  to  the  plans  and  estimates  : 
of  the  successful  competitors  for  the  Margate  i 
Jetty,  the  cost  will  now  be  15,000/.  instead  of  p 
12,000Z. — the  limit  to  which  competitors  were 
restricted  by  the  instructions  forwarded  to  them  ; 
for  making  their  designs, — the  directors,  unless 
they  wish  to  forfeit  all  character  for  fair  deal- 
ing, will  either  re-open  the  whole  matter,  and  i 
adopt  the  best  design,  fulfilling  the  conditions 
of  their  instructions,  or,  as  they  have  employed  i 
Mr.  Rendell  as  consulting  engineer,  let  them 
recall  all  the  designs;  and  as  they  do  not 
appear  to  understand  much  about  the  matter  : 
themselves,  submit  them  to  him  to  name  the 
best  design. — J.  B. 
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THE  MARBLES  OP  CONNEMARA* 

Th  e Marbles  of  Connemara  are  worthy  of 
a place  in  the  foremost  list  of  the  beautiful 
productions  of  the  earth.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  they  are  so  little  known. 

The  “ kingdom  ” of  Connemara — for  thus 
was  this  wild  region  once  styled,  before  the 
curiosities  of  good  roads  were  introduced  there, 
— embraces  a wide  expanse,  extending  from 
the  old  Spanish-built  town  of  Galway  to  the 
harbour  of  the  Killery.  The  mighty  Loughs 
of  “Corrib”  and  “Mask”  form  interesting 
features  in  the  district. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ballyna- 
hinch  a quarry  has  been  slightly  worked,  con- 
taining very  beautiful  varieties  of  green  and 
often  rose  and  white  coloured  marble.  These, 
with  similar  found  at  Clifden,  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  Connemara.  Beyond  the  making 
of  such  ornaments  as  rings,  brooches,  seals, 
inkstands,  and  bottles,  little  has  been  done  in 
its  manufacture. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  a “ slab  ” or 
“ chimney-piece,”  but  only  often  enough  to 
create  regret  that  so  much  real  beauty  lies  for 
the  most  part  neglected.  I may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  if  I introduce  a paragraph  from  an 
article  I met  with  a short  time  since,  and 
which  observes, — “ So  far  as  6tone  is  employed 
in  large  blocks  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, strength  and  durability  are  the  chief 
qualities  for  which  the  material  is  valued ; but 
when  we  have  a substance  such  as  marble,  in 
which  delicacy  and  purity  of  colour  are  com- 
bined with  a susceptibility  of  receiving  a high 
polish,  and  of  being  cut  into  elegant  forms,  a 
new  measure  of  value  is  obtained,  our  notions 
of  taste  and  beauty  are  at  once  appealed  to, 
and  the  refining  influence  which  objects  of 
taste  exert  on  mankind  is  shared  by  this  sub- 
stance in  common  with  some  others. 

At  Clifden,  nine  miles  from  Ballynahinch, 
other  quarries  yielding  similar  coloured  marbles 
have  also  been  slightly  worked,  but  only  slightly. 
It  is  in  this  town  that  all  the  ornaments  are 
made.  Clifden  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  town, 
small  and  very  dean  ; within  two  miles  of  it  is 
Clifden  Castle,  the  seat  of  Hyacinth  Darcy 


ing  which,  the  lime  prepared  from  it  was  white ; 
in  time  however  it  became  an  oclirey  or  reddish 
yellow  colour. 

The  first  process  in  working  a quarry  is 
“ stripping,” — that  is,  in  removing  the  lime- 
stone in  beds  or  layers  of  one  or  two  feet 
thick  : here  the  aid  of  powder  must  be  called 
in:  a range  of  ground  is  laid  out,  and  “ strip- 
ping” is  continued  the  entire  length,  until 
the  beds  of  marble  make  their  appearance : the 
rubbish,  such  as  the  so-called  quarryings, 
namely,  the  small  pieces,  which  are  broken  or 
chipped  off  from  the  different  kinds  of  mate- 
rials which  are  found,  and  wrought  in  quarries 
while  they  are  undergoing  their  different ^re- 


remainder  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  Mount, 
of  Wasing-place,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Wasey,  of 
Prior’s-court.  The  former  has  inclosed  the 
graveyard  with  a wall  at  his  own  cost. 

Chichester. — The  new  church  recently  erected 
in  West-street,  Chichester,  for  the  subdeanery, 
was  consecrated  on  Thursday  week. 

Winchester. — The  ancient  east  window  has 
now  been  restored  by  Mr.  Edward  Baillie,  of 
W ardour-street,  London.  The  window,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  remember,  comprises 
figures  of  Our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  St. 
Swithin  (Bishop  of  Winchester  in  the  ninth 
century),  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Peter,  St. 
Andrew,  and  St.  Paul,  the  prophets  Jeremiah 


parations  for  various  uses, — these  substances  and  Haggai,  Bishops  Wykeham.  aud  Fox, 
when  they  are  of  the  hard  description,  are  ex-  Ethelwold,  Henry  VII.(?),  &c.  &c.  The  tradi- 
tremely  well  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  tion  is,  that  the  original  window,  representing 
forming  and  repairing  roads,  as  they  are  nearly,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  was  destroyed  during 


if  not  quite,  in  a state  fit  for  immediate  appli- 
cation in  that  way  : hence  it  follows  that  mate- 
rials of  this  kind  ought  not  to  be  neglected, 
where  they  can  conveniently  be  had,  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  roads,  as  they  will  save 
much  expense  and  trouble  in  a great  number 
of  cases.  Quarries  are  kept  dry  by  draining 
and  by  pumps  : in  using  the  pumps,  the  water 
gained  by  cutting  the  drains  may  be  of  great 
use  : however,  I may  add,  without  the  aid  of 


the  Commonwealth,  the  angelic  choir  alone  sur- 
viving, and  that  the  present  window  was  sub- 
sequently formed  from  other  windows.  “ Mr. 
Baillie,”  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  “ pro- 
fiting by  his  opportunity  of  examining  the 
glass  in  the  work  of  restoration,  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  variously  manufactured.  The 
ruby,  for  instance,  was  of  three  kinds: — 
1.  Half  the  thickness  ruby,  half  white  ; 2.  Ruby 
between  two  thin  layers  of  white;  3.  A thin 


natural  streams,  which  are  capable  of  being  coating  of  ruby  on  white.  Purple  glass  was 
converted  to  this  purpose,  it  is  rarely  possible  ! found  to  be  formed  of  a layer  of  light  blue  on 
to  find,  by  means  of  drains,  a quantity  of  a layer  of  light  ruby.  In  another  instance, 


water  sufficient  to  drive  weighty  machinery  in 
a situation  of  proper  height  to  have  the  full 
and  necessary  command  of  it. 

Henry  Bird. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES 
Colchester. — A valuable  collection  of  anti- 
quities has  been  bequeathed  to  the  town  of 
Colchester  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Vint,  on  the 
very  proper  proviso  that  a fire-proof  building 
shall  be  provided  for  their  safe  keeping  within 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  bequest. 

Pinner  (Harrow). — A site  has  been  purchased 
at  Pinner,  on  which,  within  the  next  two  years, 


a building  will  be  erected  for  the  Commercial 
esq.  : on  one  side  the  grounds  rise  to  a per-  j Travellers’  Orphan  Schools,  now  at  Wanstead. 
pendicular,  against  which  the  Atlantic  throws  These  schools  were  established  in  1S45,  and 
up  its  waters.  As  a pleasing  proof  of  un-  j have  a sum  at  present  in  hand  of  25,000/.  with 
remitting  industry  and  perseverance,  it  may  be  an  annual  income  of  4,000/.  The  [ resent 
gratifying  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  fancy  , building  is  inadequate  to  the  increasing  wants 
workers  of  Connemara  marble:  they  consist  'of  the  institution.  Towards  the  cost  of  the 
but  of  two  men,  Alexander  and  James  M‘Don-  new  building,  10,000/.  have  already  been  col- 
nall  (genuine  Connaught  men,  although  the  lected. 

name  has  a northern  sound) : they  cut  from  J Swindon. — The  new  market-house  will  be 
the  quarry  with  a chisel  and  mallet  the  por-  completed,  it  is  thought,  in  about  seven 
tions  of  marble  their  ingenuity  turns  to  such  months.  “ Swindon,”  says  the  Reading  Mer- 
tasteful  articles  : their  only  working  tools  are  a Cliry>  “is  certainly  making  progress  as  regards 
chisel,  small  saw,  and  files : with  these  they  architectural  improvements.  Besides  new 
perform  their  work  to  the  admiration  of  all  private  houses  and  buildings,  no  less  than 
visitors,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rapidity  three  important  public  edifices  will  have  been 
with  which  the  articles  are  disposed  of;  and,  erected  within  the  brief  period  of  three  or  four 


taking  into  consideration  their  extreme  toil, 
their  charges  are  very  moderate. 

Unraistakeable  proofs  are  to  be  found  of  the 
existence  of  marble  in  many  parts  of  Conne- 
mara, besides  the  two  I have  alluded  to. 
Nature  invites  man’s  art  to  bring  it  forth 
for  his  own  benefit  and  a world’s  admiration. 
Serpentine  and  talc  are  greatly  intermixed  in 
all  the  rocks  of  Connemara,  thus  at  once 
forming  a distinguishing  mark  from  any 
others  of  Ireland.  Precious  serpentine,  of 
various  shades  of  green  and  yellow,  often 
striped  and  somewhat  mottled,  is  met  with, 
intermixed  with  the  white  and  rose  coloured 
marble;  and  so  beautiful  a marble  does  this 
then  become,  that  I question  much  whether 
anything  of  the  kind  to  surpass  it  can  be 
found  at  home  or  abroad.  It  may  not  be 
generally  known  that  the  splendid  chimney- 
piece  presented  to  George  IV.  and  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Carlton  Club-house,  came  from  a 
quarry  in  Connemara.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Outerarde,  between  that  town  and  Lough 
Corrib,  very  pure  black  marble  is  largely 
found,  resembling  much  in  appearance  the 
unrivalled  black  marble  of  Kilkenny.  Black 
marble  owes  its  colour  to  a slight  admix- 
ture of  iron  : some  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain five  per  cent,  of  that  metal;  notwithstand- 


Condensed  from  a paper  read  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Kilkenny  Scientific  Institution. 


years,  viz.  the  New  Church,  the  Savings’  Bank 
in  Victoria  - street,  and  now  the  Market- 
House.” 

Sevenoaks. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel,  adjoining  the  County  Court- 
house here,  was  laid  on  Friday  in  week  before 
last. 

Oare  (Newbury). — The  chapel  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew in  this  village  has  been  restored  and 
reopened,  and  the  graveyard  added  to  it  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  re- 
storation has  been  effected  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Hugall,  of  Cheltenham,  and  from  plans 
furnished  by  him.  A stone  bell  cot  has  been 
placed  on  the  west  wall,  and  new  windows, 
and  an  enlarged  south  doorway  have  been 
inserted.  There  are  open  benches  and  other 
fittings  in  oak,  and  open  timbered  roofs,  a new 
chancel  arch,  and  stained  glass  windows.  The 
east  window,  of  three  lights,  is  filled  with 
Wailes’s  flowered  quarries;  the  two-light 
south  window  is  made  a memorial  to  four 
children  of  the  incumbent,  and  contains  sub- 
jects illustrative  of  our  Lord’s  love  for  children, 
executed  by  Wailes.  The  floors  are  laid  with 
Minton’s  tiles,  and  the  windows  in  the  nave 
are  filled  with  Powell’s  g’ass.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  the 
vicar  has  also  re-built  the  west  wall,  with  its 
stone  bell-cot.  The  parish  have  borne  the 
cost  of  roof  to  nave,  and  the  expense  of  the 


a layer  of  ruby  was  placed  between  two  layers 
of  light  blue.  Some  of  the  colours  were  pot- 
metal,  others  flashed.  Where  yellow  stain 
was  used,  the  glass  was  more  perfect  than  the 
surrounding  portions,  owing,  it  is  supposed, 
to  the  greater  resistance  offered  by  the  silver 
(of  which  the  yellow  stain  is  made)  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.”  It  is  to  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  that  Mr.  Baillie  is  indebted  for 
being  selected  to  perforin  this  task,  the  Dean 
of  Winchester  having  chosen  him  as  the 
artist  who  contributed  the  painted  window 
“ Shakspeare  reading  a Play  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  Court.” 

Roehampton. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  connection 
with  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus,  at  Roehampton,  was  laid  cn  Saturday 
week.  This  convent  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Ellenborough,  but  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  occupied  as  a convent. 
The  chapel  is  intended  to  accommodate  between 
400  and  500. 

Pembroke  Dock. — “ It  is  remarkable,”  says 
the  Nautical  Standard,  “ to  what  an  amount 
the  sale  of  refuse  or  waste  timber  rises  at  the 
monthly  sale  at  Pembroke  Dockyard.  Some 
lots  of  valuable  mahogany,  which  originally 
cost  90/.  reached  the  unusual  price  of  12 
guineas,  and  other  lots  went  a few  pounds 
lower — which  cost  the  country  some  hundreds 
of  pounds.  There  is  a contractor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  repairs  in  this  dockyard  ; 
and  it  is  a fact,  that  the  timber  rejected  as  use- 
less is  again  repurchased,  in  order  to  effect  re- 
pairs in  the  very  yard  from  which  it  has  been 

rejected  ! ” According  to  the  Devonport 

Independent,  a new  tower,  designed  hy  Mr.  J. 
Clark,  Board  of  Ord  nance  superintendent,  has 
been  completed  on  the  Stack  Rock,  at  the  en- 
trance to  Milford  Harbour,  for  the  defence  of 
the  approaches  to  Pembroke  Dockyard.  It 
speaks  of  another  of  larger  dimensions  to  be 
erected  on  a contiguous  island. 

Ross. — The  noted  spireof  Ross  Church,  Here- 
fordshire, has  been  greatly  shattered  by  light- 
ning in  a recent  storm,  and  now  shakes  in  the 
wind  so  that  the  work  of  repair  will  be  one  of 
much  danger,  requiring  a large  outlay.  The 
height  of  this  spire  is  about  204  feet.  Our 
contemporaries  of  the  newspaper  press  have 
extensively  circulated  our  last  note  on  light- 
ning conductors,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may 
do  some  good. 

Tividale. — The  Birmingham  Journal  states 
that  a number  of  houses  here  have  been  un- 
dermined and  cracked  to  pieces,  as  if  by  earth- 
quakes. The  reckless  and  mercenary  system 
of  extracting  the  supports  or  pillars  usually 
left  in  mines  is  said  to  have  led  to  this,  and 
the  house  owners  look  to  the  mine-worker  for 
compensation. 
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Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
school,  in  connection  with  St.  Joseph’s  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  this  town,  was  laid  on 
Monday  week.  The  site  of  the  intended 
erection  is  at  the  corner  of  Edgar-street, 
Marybone.  The  building  will  be  of  stone,  the 
style  chosen  being  the  Gothic,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  1,600/. 

Rotherham. — Tenders  have  been  lodged  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  Mechanics’  Institute  in 
this  town,  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Blackmore, 
architect.  The  building  will  comprise  a 
lecture-room,  with  two  laboratories,  and  a 
dwelling-house  for  the  librarian.  There  will 
be  an  assembly-room,  built  in  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  will  also  be  a news  and 
reading  room. 

Blackburn. — The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  building  to  be  occupied  by  the  District 
Bank,  in  the  New  Market  place,  has  just  been 
taken  by  Mr.  W.  Stones,  and  the  buiiding  will 
be  proceeded  with  immediately. 

Coventry. — The  new  baths  in  Hales-street, 
Coventry,  have  been  opened  to  the  public. 
The  plunge  bath  is  60  feet  by  30.  The  prices 
charged  are  id.  for  the  plunge  bath,  and  2d. 
for  a warm  private  bath  with  use  of  towel. 
There  were  upwards  of  1,000  bathers  on  the 
day  of  opening.  The  committee,  according  to 
the  local  Herald,  contemplate  the  formation  of 
two  large  private  and  two  more  plunging 
baths  of  a superior  class,  one  for  women  and 
the  other  for  men. 

Derby. — A meeting  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Derby, 
and  Rutland,  was  lately  held  at  Derby,  when  it 
was  stated  that  land  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
premises  has  been  obtained,  and  the  sum  of 
3,100/.  subscribed  or  promised  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  more  is  requisite 
to  complete  the  buildings.  In  the  first  in* 
stance  it  is  intended  that  the  building  shall  be 
fitted  to  receive  sixty  inmates,  and  so  con- 
structed that  additions  may  afterwards  be 
made  as  the  number  of  applicants  may  re- 
quire, and  the  finances  of  the  institution  may 
admit. 

Clifford. — The  formal  opening  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Training  Schools  took  place  on  Friday 
week.  The  school  is  41  feet  by  21  feet  within, 
and  has  class  rooms  and  a master’s  house 
contiguous.  Messrs.  Roberts,  Bateson,  Whar- 
ton, and  Jennings,  were  the  contractors. 

Doncaster. — Mr.  M.E.  Hadfield,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Weightman,  Hadfield,  and  Golby, 
has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  memorial 
glass  for  the  west  window  of  the  parish  church 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  without  extensive  repa- 
ration of  the  stonework,  much  of  the  tracery 
being  disjointed  and  fractured,  and  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch  separated.  Settlements  have 
taken  place  in  the  side  walls  of  the  nave,  from 
the  weight  of  the  organ  and  west  gallery, 
which  are  to  be  removed.  The  organ  is  re- 
commended to  be  placed  in  the  north  chapel 
and  some  other  requisite  alterations  and  im 

provements  are  pointed  out. The  first  stone 

of  a sawmill  was  laid  on  Wednesday  week,  in 
presence  of  the  mayor  and  others,  by  a boy, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Elwis,  the  proprietor.  The 
chimney  will  be  20  feet  square  towards 
the  base,  and  the  rest  rounded,  with  cast  metal 
cap,  and  will  be  90  feet  high,  and  formed  on 
the  smoke-consuming  principle. The  Don- 

caster Gazette  recommends  the  re-erection  and 
enlargement  of  the  Grand  Stand  of  the 
Doncaster  races,  with  other  improvements  on 

the  course. A building  committee  has 

been  appointed,  to  prepare  a suitable  site  and 
estimate  of  costs  for  the  erection  of  an  in- 
firmary for  Doncaster. 

Edinburgh.  The  City  Council  have  had  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  Mr.  Charles  Millar,  of 
Dundee,  a proposal  to  move  the  public  clocks 
and  ring  the  church  bells  by  means  of  water. 
He  stated  that  as  much  water  as  would  pass 
through  a goose-quill,  with  three  feet  of  a fall, 
would  be  enough  for  his  purpose.  The  pro- 
posal was  referred  to  the  plans  and  works 

committee. The  capital  expended  on  the 

Pilrig  model  buildings,  according  to  the  local 
News,  amounts  to  about  4,000/.  and  the 


secretary  have  liberal  salaries,  but  the  services 
of  directors  are  gratuitous.  The  rate  of  speed 
in  America  is  not  so  great  as  in  England.  The 
ordinary  velocity  of  a passenger  train  is  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  Special  trains  frequently  keep 
up  a speed  of  forty-five  miles  an  hour  for  a 
long  distance.  In  New  England  the  average 
price  per  mile,  first  class,  is  about  a penny. 
The  second  class  throughout  the  country  is 
only  used  by  railroad  labourers,  emigrants, 
negroes,  and  other  persons  of  the  same  class. 
From  New  York  to  Boston  the  fare  is  about  a 
penny  farthing  per  mile;  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  about  a penny  three  farthings  ; 
and  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  three 
halfpence. 

RAILWAY  JOTTINGS.  CAST-IRON  GRAVE  PLATE. 

The  gross  receipts  of  railway  traffic  for  There  is  a cast-iron  mural  grave  plate 
week  before  last,  according  to  Herapath,  about  4 feet  long,  15  inches  wide,  and  1 inch 
amounted  to  305,869/.  ; for  corresponding  thick  (meaSured  by  eye),  fastened  against  a 
week  of  last  year,  329,441/.  The  number  of  ljuttresa  at  the  east-end  of  Withyham  Church, 
miles  travelled  over  same  week  was  6,729;  near  Tonbridge  Wells,  Kent,  and  thus 
against  6,377  in  corresponding  week  of  1851.  jnscribed  : 


7i  per  cent,  on  the  capital  expended. In 

the  Victoria  lodging-houses  there  are  now  at 
the  rate  of  5,796  men,  756  women,  and  214 
children,  a month,  as  lodgers. 

Glasgow. — Preparations  have  been  com- 
menced by  the  contractor  of  the  Victoria- 
bridge  for  the  casting  of  one  of  the  arches. 

A weir  is  in  course  of  construction  above 

the  jail-bridge,  where  it  is  proposed,  by  a cor- 
respondent of  the  local  Gazette,  to  form  a 
plunge  bath  on  a large  scale,  flagged  with 
stones  and  from  2 to  5 feet  deep.  Other  im- 
provements about  the  Glasgow-green  have 
been  suggested,  and  some  of  them  carried  out, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 


The  amount  received  per  mile  per  week  was 
46/.  3s.;  for  corresponding  period  of  1851, 

51/.  13s.;  showing  a decrease  of  5/.  10s.  The 
total  amount  received  from  January  1st  is 
6,918,524/.;  corresponding  period  of  1851, 

6,626,444/.;  showing  an  increase  over  1851  of 

292,080/. Report,  states  the  Sunderland 

Tunes,  “ says,  that  the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick  Railway  Company  will  undertake  to 
make  the  new  dock  at  Stockton.  The  site  of 
the  dock  is  close  to  the  station  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway,  and  through  that 
line  a communication  opens  to  the  York, 

Newcastle,  and  Berwick  Railway.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Leeds  Northern  line  says  that 
when  the  Tees  Conservancy  Bill  is  passed, 
which  would  secure  a site  for  the  dock,  that 
company  would  make  suitable  approaches  to  it 
from  their  line.  These  great  rival  companies 

of  this  new  district : the  public  are  reaping  the  j “x'd  "ow  <if  PlU  tlinZi s^n 

advantage;  and  passengers  can  travel  from  ",ayis.of(i MO  years  ago,  and  is  cur  ous  as  an 
o.  , * ’ r j • , r ■ , early  instance  of  cast-iron  in  a part  ot  the 

Stockton  to  Leeds,  a distance  of  sixty-one;  \ ami 

’ , 3 - country  where  much  iron  ore  exists,  and  where 
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The  letters  are  raised  from  the  plate,  and  are 
one  inch  long,  with  spaces  of  £ of  an  inch 
,rom  tneir  me.  ,,iese  great  rival  companies  b Tbe  who|e  £ . d ,ervalion> 

are  now  vieing  with  each  other  for  the  trafhc  . , ,,  „„„  [if  * ..  ,L  timei  u„. 


miles,  for  two  shillings.” A correspondent. 

“ R.  A.”  suggests,  for  the  self  acting  time- 
signal  proposed  by  us  to  be  invented,  a revolv- 
ing light,  showing  a full  red  circle  instantly 
the  train  passes,  and  gradually  receding  (dimin- 
ishing ?)  for  ten  minutes,  until  no  light  what- 
ever is  visible  to  the  following  train.  The 
apparatus  required,  he  remarks,  would  be  very 
simple,  and  the  intimation  more  likely  to  be 
correctly  judged  of  by  the  driver  of  the  coming 
train,  especially  in  running  down  a curved 


casting  in  iron  was  practised,  and  also  as  an 
instance  of  the  durability  of  cast-iron  in  a 
pure  air,  as  it  appears  never  to  have  been 
painted.  The  lower  part  of  plate  is  blank,  and 
a raised  diamond  mark  separates  the  words. 

Rus. 


PINE  TIMBER. 

Allow  me  to  amplify  your  recent  reply  to 

_.r v o ...  a querist  about  red  and  yellow  pine.  The 

incline,  than  by  the  invention  alluded  to  in  | red  fir  or  pine  is  the  “ Pinus  Sylvestris  ” 
our  last  notice  of  the  subject.  Signal  lights  of  common  to  the  north  of  Europe, — by  our 


any  kind  of  course  would  be  suitable  mainly 
at  night,  except  in  fogs,  snow-storms, 

&c. The  same  correspondent  suggests 

the  use  of  lamps  over  the  doors  of  car- 
riages, worked  by  springs  inside,  as  a 
signal  from  passengers  to  guards.  There 
must  really,  however,  be  first  of  all  some  mode 
of  transit  invented  whereby  the  guards  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  pass  along  to  the 
carriage  signalled  from. It  has  lately  be- 

come the  practice,  it  is  said,  on  Austrian  rail- 
ways to  place  a looking-glass  on  the  top  of 


people  called  Scotch  Fir  : in  commerce,  it  is 
called  Baltic  Fir,  Riga  Fir,  Memel  Timber,  &c. 
It  grows  also  in  British  America  and  the 
north  of  the  United  States  ; and  is  called  Red 
Pine  in  commerce  : it  appears  to  be  identical' 
with  the  Red  Fir  of  the  north  of  Europe,  but 
seems  to  grow  quicker,  being  a freer  wood, 
with  fewer  knots.  The  European  is  always 
called,  in  shipbuilding,  Fir ; the  British  Ame- 
rican, Pine.  The  White  Pine  is  the  “Pinus 
Strobus,”  and  is  a softer  and  much  freer  wood, 
shows  scarcely  any  fibre,  and  is  indigenous  to 


the  locomotive,  inclined  in  such  a way  as  to  | the  North  American  continent  only,  especially 
enable  the  engine-driver  to  see  the  whole  train  to  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  This  is  the 

largest  of  the  pines  or  firs  of  commerce,  and 


reflected,  so  that  he  can  at  once  stop  in  case 
of  accident.  This  plan  has  just  been  adopted 

on  the  railway  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp. 

An  official  statement  concerning  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — The  number  of  miles  in  operation 
in  the  States,  on  1st  January,  1852,  was  about 
10,814.  At  same  time  there  were  in  course  of 
construction  about  10,898  miles.  Most  of  the 
new  lines  will  be  in  operation  in  about  five 
years.  The  length  of  line  opened  since 
January  1,  1848,  is  5,224  miles.  During  1851 
2,153  miles  were  completed.  About  1,000  to 
1,500  miles  will  be  put  under  contract  this 
year.  The  management  of  the  American,  like 
that  of  the  English  railways,  is  entirely  in 
private  hands.  Their  concerns  are  managed 
by  corporations,  chartered  by  the  respective 


, r . P . — w | states,  and  having  for  officers,  a president, 

dwellings  to  forty-four  in  number,  while  the  secretary,  and  directors.  Each  of  the  directors 
rental  is  upwards  of  300/.  a year,  or  more  than  | must  be  a stockholder.  The  president  and 


par  excellence  the  house-carpenter’s  wood. 
The  deals  from  it  are  the  largest  import  of 
wood  stuffs.  The  finest  growth  is  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to 
Quebec,  and  frequently  called  Yellow  Pine:  its 
colour  inclines  to  a pale  yellow : perhaps  its 
vicinity  to  salt  atmosphere  and  the  sea  may 
have  some  influence  on  it.  The  white  wood' 
of  Europe  is  the  Norway  Spruce  (“  Abies  ”), 
from  which  the  ordinary  deals  of  commerce, 
called  White  Spruce,  are  manufactured — the 
inferior  qualities  being  very  knotty.  The 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  wood,  is  found 
in  North  America,  especially  in  New  Bruns- 
wick ; but  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
foreign  wood  is  greatly  interfering  with  their 
import.  As  to  strength  and  value  in  ship  or 
house  building,  the  red  and  the  white  differ 
greatly  * — the  Red  Fir  and  Pine  being  the 


* We  spoke  of  the  Red  and  the  Yellow. — Ed. 
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hardest,  the  strongest,  and  least  subject  to 
decay  or  rot.  The  White  Pine  is  far  inferior 
in  strength,  and  more  subject  to  rot;  but,  in 
fact,  the  most  useful.  The  Spruce  seldom 
comes  in  size  for  timber,  and,  when  used  in 
shipbuilding,  is  given  to  very  early  decay. 

N.  G. 


| The  front  of  this,  as  also  the  residence  for 
the  surveyor  of  pavements  on  the  other  side, 
is  finished  with  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings, 
which,  with  the  front  of  the  board-room  and 
I offices,  are  of  Caen  stone.  The  cost  of  the 
erection,  including  the  surveyor’s  house,  in- 
| closure  walls,  and  fittings,  was  3,200/. 


NEW  TOWN-HALL,  ST.  MATTHEW’S, 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 

This  building,  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind 
built  specially  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
unnecessary  to  hold  meetings  in  the  church, 
has  been  recently  erected  by  the  Commissioners 
for  Improving  the  Parish,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds.  The  builder  was  Mr. 
John  Perry,  of  Hackney.  The  building  con- 
sists of  a board-room  on  the  upper  story, 
38  ft.  6 in.  by  26  ft.  in  clear  of  main  walls, 
with  four  bays  with  tracery-headed  windows, 
one  being  in  front  over  the  porch,  and  three  at 
the  rear.  On  the  ground  story  there  is  a com- 
mittee-room, 26  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.  with  three 
bays;  at  the  rear  of  the  board-room  a waiting- 
room,  20  ft.  by  9 ft.  6 in. ; a clerk’s  office, 
11  ft.  6 in.  by  9 ft.  6 in.;  and  a fire-proof 
i closet.  Domestic  offices  and  cellars  are  formed 
1 under  the  whole.  The  entrance  to  the  com- 
i mittee-room,  &c.  on  the  ground  story,  is  in 
t the  centre;  that  to  the  board-room  at  the  side 
( (which  is  approached  by  a stone  staircase). 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  MANSION- 
HOUSE,  LONDON. 

Our  readers  were  informed  that  the  atten- 
I tion  of  the  Common  Council  had  been  drawn 
to  the  entire  absence  of  any  specimens  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  building,  even  where  the 
architect  had  evidently  originally  designed 
convenient  situations  for  such  ornaments.  In 
the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  forms  the  principal 
apartment,  there  are  sixteen  niches  in  the  side 
walls,  where  doubtless  the  architect  intended 
sculptured  groups  or  figures  should  be  placed. 
The  City  architect,  Mr.  Bunning,  proposed 
“ That  some  of  our  first-rate  sculptors  be 
applied  to  for  statues  in  plaster,  so  that  the 
niches  be  at  once  filled,  and  that  they  be 
remunerated  for  so  doing  by  giving  an  order 
to  one  or  more  of  them  in  each  year  for  a 
statue  in  marble  (to  displace  those  in  plaster) 
representing  some  passage  from  our  national 
history,  or  from  the  works  of  our  English 
poets.” 

He  has  since  reported  that  the  proposal 


could  be  carried  out  at  an  expense  of  about 
700/.  per  subject;  and  adds,  — “I  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  delight  I feel  that 
the  corporation,  in  the  midst  of  their  important 
business  transactions,  should  consider  the  en- 
couragement of  this  branch  of  the  arts  as 
worthy  of  their  attention  and  patronage;  and 
I am  sure  it  will  reflect  great  credit  on  this 
committee,  that  from  them  the  suggestion  will 
have  emanated.  The  patronage  of  the  cor- 
poration will  excite  gratitude  in  artists,  ad- 
miration in  the  public,  and  give  encourage- 
ment (so  much  required  in  this  country),  to 
art  in  general.” 

The  General  Purposes  Committee  have  re- 
commended the  Court  to  adopt  the  proposi- 
tion, in  which  recommendation  we  sincerely 
concur. 


Thames  Embankment. — The  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  are  empowered  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  has  just  been  printed,  to 
construct  an  embankment  and  public  road,  to 
extend  from  Vauxhall-bridge  to  the  Chelsea- 
gardans.  What  improvement  this  may  be  for 
the  public  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

Monumental. — Rauch,  the  sculptor,  has 
finished  a design  for  a monument  of  the  late 
King  of  Hanover,  which,  having  been  ap- 
proved, is  to  be  immediately  executed  in 
marble.  • 
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ROOF  OF  THE  SIIELDONIAN  THEATRE,  OXFORD. 

SIR  C.  "WREN,  Architect. 


70  BO  BO 


THE  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  THE 
BEVELS  IN  THE  QUOINS  OF  AN 
I OBLIQUE  SEMICIRCULAR  ARCH,  IN 
WHICH  THE  SEVERAL  COURSES  RUN 
IN  THE  SAME  DIRECTION  AS  THE 
ABUTMENTS. 

Various  theories  of  the  oblique  arch  have 
been  proposed  by  different  individuals.  It  is 
not,  however,  our  present  object  to  inquire 
into  the  merit  of  any  particular  scheme,  but 
simply  to  show  the  method  of  finding  the 
proper  bevels,  and  constructing  the  moulds 
for  the  quoins  of  an  oblique  semicircular 
arch,  when  the  several  courses  run  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  abutments ; the  obliquity  of 
the  plan  or  its  deviation  from  the  square,  and 
the  number  of  courses  being  known. 

In  resolving  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  form  of  the  coursing-joints  or 
beds  of  the  courses,  and  also  the  angles  that 
j  *  l',e  face  of  the  quoins  makes  with  these  beds, 
the  planes  of  which  being  all  conceived  to  meet 
in  the  central  line  of  the  plan  when  extended 
to  that  plane,  the  central  line  being  parallel  to 
the  abutments. 

| This  leads  us  to  the  contemplation  of  a rigbt- 
j angled  triangular  pyramid;  that  is,  a pyramid 
! formed  by  the  mutual  intersection  of  three 
j triangular  planes,  two  of  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  the  third  subtending 
| the  angle  of  their  inclination,  and  which  may, 
j therefore,  be  termed  the  bypothenusal  plane. 

| It  is  on  the  nature  of  the  triangular  pyramid 
! formed  in  this  way,  that  the  solution  of  the 
j problem  depends  ; and  we  shall,  therefore,  in 
! the  first  place,  proceed  to  consider  the  pyra- 
| mid  as  being  developed  upon  a plane. 

I It  is  a well-known  principle  in  solid  geo- 
j metry  that  the  inclination  of  one  plane  to 
j another  plane  is  measured  by  the  anyle  con- 
| tained  under  the  two  straight  lines,  which  being 
, drawn  one  in  each  plane,  to  the  same  point  of 
j their  common  section,  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
j common  section. 

| LetAVBand  C\  B(Fig.  1)  be  the  twoperpen- 
j dicular triangular  planes, expanded  upon  aplane 
I surface  by  turning  about  BV,  the  line  of  their 
common  section;  and  let  CVD  be  the  third 
j plane  of  which  the  pyramid  is  composed,  ex- 
panded upon  the  same  flat  surface  by  turn- 
i about  CV,  the  line  of  common  section 
of  the  planes  CVB  and  CVD  ; then  is  VABCD 
the  expanded  pyramid,  of  which  V is  the 
vertex  ; and  the  parts  to  be  determined  are  the 
angles  BEC  and  CVD  or  their  supplements, 
the  one  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  planes 
AVB  and  CVD,  and  the  other  being  the 
DVC  VCr^eX  bypothenusal  plane 


ROOF  OF  THE  SHELDONIAN  THEATRE 
OXFORD. 

Annexed,  are  illustrations  of  the  roof  of 
the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  Oxford,  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  These  explain  the 
construction,  and  for  a more  detailed  explana- 
tion the  “ Parentalia”  may  be  referred  to. 

G.  T.  Jarvis, 


u TOM  SPRING’S’'  MONUMENT,  AND 
OTHERS. 

We  find  it  stated  that  it  has  been  decided  to 
entrusttheexecutionof  the  monumentin  honour 
of  the  late  boxer  to  Mr.  Carew,  jun.  “ It  will  be 
a square  pillar  surmounted  by  a model  of  the 
cup  presented  to  Spring  by  his  friends  at 
Hereford,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a beer  barrel ! 
At  the  base  are  a lion  and  lamb  reposing 
together,  and  in  the  centre  is  a medallion  of  i 
u lcx’chamP>on-”  Surely  it  is  time  to  leave 
the  barrel  when  we  reach  the  bier ; to  give  up 
the  “ fancy  ” when  we  deal  with  the  grave. 
Let  those  who  have  the  ordering  of  it  think 
again  and  spare  us  the  contemplated  error. 

You  have  recently  done  much  good  service  J 


j by  exhibiting,  for  public  condemnation,  some 
of  the  wretched  effusions  which  so  discredit 
| our  churchyards,  in  the  shape  of  " epitaphs.” 
I his  morning,  a3  I passed  the  workyard  of  a 
statuary  near  Kennington-cross,  I observed  a 
newly-executed  headstone,  about  to  be  placed 
bv  the  grave  of  two  men,  a driver  and  a fire- 
man, lately  killed  on  some  railway.  The  usual 
inscriptions,  including  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  deceased  met  with  their  deaths,  were 
followed  by  these  couplets  : — 

“ The  two  that  lie  beneath  this  sod 
Were  suddenly  summon’d  to  meet  their  God  : I 

The  rail  of  life  no  more  they’ll  travel, 

Called  the  reveal’d  future  to  unravel.” 

I had  thought  the  age  of  such  doggerel 
nonsense  had  passed  away  with  a former  gene- 
ration ; but  we  seem  still  to  have  among  us 
some  “ grave  ” poets,  emulous  of  sharing  the  ^ 
honours  of  their  predecessors.  It  is  a great 
pity  no  authority  exists  to  prevent  the  intro-  ^ 
duction  into  the  sacred  repositories  of  the  dead 
of  what  must  only  tend  to  excite  ridicule. 

D. 

[The  incumbent  has,  surely,  power  to  pre- 
vent it. — Ed.] 


Fig.  i. 

Take  any  point  C in  the  straight  line  VC, 
1 and  from  the  point  C thus  assumed,  demit  the 
perpendicular  CB  on  the  line  VB;  and  in 
j like  manner,  from  the  point  B thus  determined, 

| Jemit  BA  perpendicularly  to  VA;  make  BE 
equal  to  BA  and  draw  CE;  then  does  the 
jangle  BEC  measure  the  inclination  of  the 
I planes  AVB  and  CVD,  which  is  one  of  the 
parts  required  to  be  found. 

Upon  CV  as  a diameter  describe  the  semi- 
circle CDV,  and  inflect  VD  equal  to  VA,  or 
CD  equal  to  CE  : they  will  meet  in  the  point 
D,  and  DVC  will  be  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of 
the  hypothenusal  plane,  which  angle,  or  its 
supplement,  is  the  other  part  required  by  the 
problem. 

The  truth  of  this  construction  will  be  clear!;, 
comprehended  by  recomposing  the  pyramid  aa 
follows : — Let  the  planes  AVB  and  CVD  be 
conceived  to  be  turned  about  the  lines  BVand 
CV,  until  AVB  be  perpendicular  to  BVC ; 
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then  will  the  lines  VA  and  VD  coincide  in 
every  point,  for  they  are  equal  by  the  con- 
struction; and  in  like  manner  let  the  plane 
BliC  he  conceived  to  he  turned  about  the  line 
BC  until  BE  coincides  with  BA,  and  GE  nitn 
CD;  then  will  the  plane  BEC  be  perpendicu- 
lar to  each  of  the  two  planes  AVB  and  D\ C, 
for  two  sides  of  it,  namely,  BE  and  CE,  or 
their  equals,  BA  and  CD,  are  perpendicular  to 
the  same  point  of  the  line  of  common  section, 
AV  and  DV  becoming  one  line  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  planes,  and  the  points  A and  D 
coinciding.  . ..  ..  c ,, 

In  a similar  manner  the  inclination  oi  the 
planes  BVC  and  DVC  may  be  determined; 
but  as  that  inclination  does  not  enter  the  solu- 
tion of  the  original  problem,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  consider  it.  We  shall  therefore  now  proceed 
to  investigate  the  rules  for  calculating  the 
angles  BEC  and  DVC,  the  same  rules  being 
general  for  the  several  courses  in  the  arch. 

Put  a = the  angle  CVD  at  the  vertex  of  the 
hypothenusal  plane  ; 

Put  b ==  the  angle  BVC  at  the  vertex  of  one 
of  the  perpendicular  planes  ; 

Put  c = the  angle  AVB  at  the  vertex  of  the 
other  perpendicular  plane  ; and. 

Put  <p  — the  angle  BEC.  the  inclination  of 
the  two  planes  AVB  and  CVD. 

Here,  then,  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the  straight 
line  VB  he  assumed  as  radius,  BC  will  be  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  BV  C to  that  radius,  and 
VC  the  secant  of  the  same  angle;  while 
AB  = BE  is  the  sine  and  AV  = VD  the  co- 
sine of  the  angle  AVB  ; therefore,  by  express- 
ing these  quantities  in  terms  of  our  notation, 
we  get  BC  = tan.  b ; V C = sec.  b ; AB  = BE 
= sin.  c ; and  AV  = VD  = cos.  c ; hence,  in 
the  right-angled  triangle  BEC,  we  have  given 
the  two  sides  BC  and  BE,  to  find  the  angle 
BEC  ; wherefore,  by  plane  trigonometry,  it  is 
BE  : BC  ::  rad.  : tan.  BEC;  that  is, 

, j rad.  x tan.  b 

sin .c  : tan.  o : : rad.  : tan.  </>  = 
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and  for  the  other  half  it  will  he  acute,  the 
opposite  halves  reversing  the  inclinations. 

By  the  question,  there  are  to  be  25  equal 
courses  in  the  arch  : this  gives  twelve  courses 
on  each  side  of  the  crown  course;  but  in  re- 
solving the  problem,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
determine  the  moulds  for  twelve  courses,  as 
the  same  moulds  can  also  he  accommodated  to 
the  other  twelve  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
crown  course.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid 
confusion  in  the  figure,  we  shall  only  show  the 
construction  of  the  moulds  for  one  couise; 
and  this  we  shall  take  at  the  sixth  course  or 
division  from  the  abutment,  which  will  em- 
brace 43°  12'  of  the  arch,  each  course  occupy- 
ing a space  of  7°  12' ; hence  the  following 
construction. 

Let  BV  (Fig.  2)  be  equal  to  1 9 feet,  or  half  the 
span  of  the  arch  according  to  the  question  ; and 
at  the  centre  V,  make  the  angle  BVC  equal  to 
45°,  the  given  obliquity  ; then  is  VC  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  plan,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  abutments : make  also  the  angle  BV  F 
equal  to  43°  12',  the  portion  of  the  arch  for 
which  the  construction  is  intended.  In  V C 
take  any  point  C,  no  matter  where,  and  from 
C demit  the  perpendicular  CB  upon  VB, 
thereby  determining  the  position  of  the  point 
B.  From  B as  thus  found,  let  fall  the  perpen- 
dicular BA ; make  BE  equal  to  BA  and  draw 
CE  ; then  is  the  angle  BEC,  or  its  supplement 
CEV,  tiie  inclination  between  the  face  of  the 
arch  and  its  plan,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
arch  for  which  the  construction  is  made. 


the  other  must  he  used  according  to  the 
semi- arch  in  which  the  course  occurs. 

Next,  to  find  the  inclination  between  the 
line  of  joint  in  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  the 
corresponding  joint  along  the  soffit ; this  re- 
quires the  application  of  formula  B,  and  the 
rule,  expressed  logarithmically,  is  as  follows  : — 
Rule- -Add together  the  logarithmic  cosines 
of  the  constant  obliquity,  and  that  portion  of 
the  arch  for  which  the  inclination  is  required, 
and  the  ‘sum,  less  ten  in  the  index,  will  be  the 
logarithmic  cosine  of  the  required  inclination. 

According  to  this  rule,  the  operation  is  as- 
follows : — 

Given  obliquity  of  plan, 

450  0' log.  COS.  9’S494S5 

Given  portion  of  the  arch, 

430  ]2' log.  cos.  9‘862709 

Required  angle  of  inclina-  

tion,  58°  58',  or  121°  2'  log.  cos.  9712194 
Here,  as  in  the  case  above,  the  inclination  is 
of  two  values,  answering  to  the  two  semi- 
arches,  the  obtuse  value  answering  to  one  semi- 
arch, and  the  acute  value  to  the  other.  And 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  may  all  the  other 
ales  of  bevel  be  calculated  for  every  point  of 


the  arch. 


T. 


sin.  c. 

from  which,  by  assuming  the  radius  equal  to 
unity,  and  substituting  the  term  cosec.  c as  a 
multiplier,  instead  of  sin.  c as  a divisor,  we 
get  the  following  equation,  viz.: — 

tan.  <p  = tan.  b cosec.  c.  (A) 

Now,  this  expression  is  common  for  the 
angle  of  inclination  between  the  planes  AVB 
and  CVD,  and  it  means,  that  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  inclination  between  the  hypothe- 
nusal  jilane  and  one  of  the  perpendicular 
planes,  is  equal  to  the  cosecant  of  that  plane, 
multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  the  other  perpen- 
dicular plane. 

We  have  next  to  determine  the  angle  CVD 
at  the  vertex  of  the  hypothenusal  plane,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  have  given  the  sides  VC 
and  VD  in  the  right-angled  triangle  CVD: 
hence,  by  plane  trigonometry,  it  is 

VC  : VD  : : rad.  : cos.  CVD ; that  is, 

, 1 rad.  X cos.  c 

sec.  b : cos.  c : : rad.  : cos.  a = . 

sec.  b. 

from  which,  by  assuming  the  radius  equal 
to  unity,  and  substituting  cos.  b as  a multi- 
plier for  sec.  b as  a divisor,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing equation,  viz : — 

cos.  a = cos.  b cos.  c.  (B) 

The  meaning  of  this  equation  is,  that  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  hypo- 
thenusal plane,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
cosines  of  both  the  angles  at  the  vertices  of 
the  perpendicular  planes. 

Having  thus  shown  the  method  of  con- 
struction, and  determined  (A  and  B)  the 
formulae  of  calculation,  we  must  now  proceed 
to  show  how  they  are  to  be  applied  in  deter- 
mining the  bevels  of  the  quoins  in  an  oblique 
semicircular  arch. 

Example. — Required  the  bevels  of  the 
quoins,  and  the  form  of  the  coursing  joints, 
in  an  oblique  semicircular  arch  of  25  equal 
courses,  the  span  being  38  feet,  and  the  obli- 
quity 45°. 

In  resolving  this  question,  it  will  materially 
assist  the  conception  to  consider  the  bed  of 
each  course  as  a parallelogram,  one  side  of 
which  is  the  line  of  joint  down  the  face  of  the 
arch,  and  the  other  the  corresponding  line 
along  the  soffit;  and  the  object  to  be  deter- 
mined, is  the  inclination  of  these  two  lines, 
which  for  one  half  of  the  arch  will  be  obtuse. 


Upon  CV  as  a diameter  describe  the  semi 
circle  CDV,  in  which  inflect  the  chord  VD 
equal  to  VA  ; then  is  the  angle  CVD,  or  its 
supplement  DVG,  the  inclination  between  the 
joint  line  in  the  face  of  the  arch,  and  the  cor- 
responding joint  line  along  the  soffit. 

It  will  here  be  seen  that  the  figure  VABCD 
in  the  second  diagram  as  referred  to  the  arch, 
is  precisely  the  same  as  the  expanded  pyramid 
in  the  first  figure,  only  here  the  vertex  of  the 
pyramid  is  at  the  central  point  of  the  span. 

From  what  we  have  done  above,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  same  mode  of  construction  will 
apply  to  any  point  of  the  arch,  whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  the  course;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  each  course  in  the  semi-arch  will 
require  its  own  moulds,  which  moulds  will  also 
answer  for  the  corresponding  courses  in  the 
other  semi-arch.  It  now  remains  to  show  how 
to  apply  the  formulae  (A  and  B)  in  calcu- 
lating the  angles  of  bevel ; and  first,  for  the 
bevel  between  the  face  of  the  quoin  and  the 
coursing  joint  or  bed  of  the  succeeding  course  ; 
this  requires  the  application  of  formula  A, 
and  the  rule,  logarithmically  expressed,  is  as 
follows  : — 

Rule. — To  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
constant  obliquity,  add  the  logarithmic  cosecant 
of  that  portion  of  the  arch  for  which  the  angle 
of  bevel  is  wanted,  and  the  sum,  less  ten  in  the 
index,  will  be  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the  re- 
quired angle. 

The  process  of  calculation  for  the  sixth 
course  from  the  abutment  is  as  under : — 
Given  obliquity  of  the 

plan,  45°  0'  . . log.  tan.  lO'OOOOOO 

Given  portion  of  the 
arch,  43°  12'  . log.cosec.lOTG4597 

Required  angle  of  bevel. 


55°  36',  or  124°  24'  log.  tan.  10*164597 
Here  the  angle  has  two  values,  and  the  one 


IRISH  BUILDING  MEMS. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church,  with  school 
attached,  is  to  be  erected  in  each  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Gian  and  Derry.  The  expenses  will 
be  defrayed  by  subscription. 

Alterations  and  additions  are  to  be  made  to 
Drogheda  prison,  according  to  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  John  Neville,  Dundalk,  architect,  by 
whom  tenders  are  being  received. 

The  first  stone  of  St.  Catherine’s  new  Roman 
Catholic  church,  at  Meath- street,  Dublin,  b as- 
been  laid  by  the  R.  C.  Archbishop,  Dr.  Cullen. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Clonmel 
Mechanics’  Institute  are  about  erecting  ad- 
ditions to  the  present  buildings.  On  the 
ground-floor  will  be  an  entrance-hall,  10  feet 
wide,  with  a reading-room  and  library  to  the 
left,  and  a museum  to  the  right  ; and  overhead 
an  exhibition-room,  47  feet  6 inches,  is  pro- 
vided, in  connection  with  the  present  lecture- 
hall,  which  is  64  feet  by  21  feet  6 inches.  The 
style  of  the  new  buildings  will  be  Grecian. 

A new  campanile  of  large  dimensions  is  to 
be  erected  in  connection  with  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  designs  have  been  furnished  lor 
same  by  Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  of  Belfast, 
architect. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  Kilmoree,  by  subscription,  and  the 
designs,  which  we  believe  are  in  the  Gothic 
style,  are  by  Mr.  John  S.  Butler,  architect. 

At  Thurles  a new  schoolhouse  is  to  be 
built. 

Mr.  Dargan’s  offered  advance  of  20,000/. 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a building  on  the 
premises  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Mer- 
rion-square,  for  hold'ing  an  extensive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom 
in  the  year  1853  (if  the  scheme  be  carried  out 
satisfactorily),  will,  no  doubt,  be  a stimulus  for 
the  permanent  establishment  of  periodical 
exhibitions  on  a much  more  important  and 
extensive  scale  than  hitherto  attempted.  And 
in  the  selection  of  plans  for  the  proposed 
building  (which,  we  understand,  are  to  be 
competed  for)  we  hope  that  the  committee  will 
display  more  business-like  disposition  than 
they  manifested  on  a recent  occasion  when 
the  plans  of  competitors  were  detained  for 
upwards  of  twelve  months  while  deliberating 
on  the  award  of  a small  “ premium  ” of  10/. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  local  influence  will 
interfere  with  a fair  spirit  of  competition. 
Upwards  of  100,000  superficial  feet  are  to  be 
provided,  and  the  cost  of  erection  is  not  to 
exceed  15,000/. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  Church  of  Knap- 
pagh,  near  Westport,  has  been  laid  by  the 
bishop,  and  the  ceremony  was  witnessed  by 
upwards  of  600  spectators. 

A new  terminus,  goods  store,  and  engine 
shed  are  to  be  erected  in  connection  with  the 
Killarney  Junction  Railway  at  Killarney  ac- 
cording to  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Hargrave,  jun.  architect. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  now  at  work  on 
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the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway  between 
Galway  and  Athlone.  We  understand  that 
the  company  intend  establishing  offices  for 
telegraphic  purposes  at  Galway,  Athewry, 
Woodlawn,  Ballinasloe,  Athlone,  Mullingar, 
Enfield,  and  Moate. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  church  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Limerick. 

A committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Dublin 
have  waited  on  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton  respecting  the  erection  of  a new 
bridge  near  the  Custom-house.  The  deputa- 
tion was  graciously  received,  and  a favourable 
reply  given.  Alterations  to  the  exterior  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  is  now  being  con- 
verted into  a town-hall,  are  in  contemplation. 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  ROME. 

Everything  is  now  settled  preparatory  to 
commencing  the  works  : the  Pope  and  autho- 
rities have  expressed  themselves  as  much  in- 
terested in  the  undertaking,  and  the  ground  is 
purchased  for  the  works.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  the  sanitary  committee  could  be 
brought  to  approve  of  a site,  and  where  do  our 
readers  think  the  deed  of  enlightenment  is  to 
be  begun?  On  the  site  of  the  Cir  cum  Maximus, 
in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aven- 
tine  hills.  Opposite  what  will  be  the  entrance- 
gate,  is  the  house  of  Cicero,  and  right  above 
are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ! 
Permission  for  the  use  of  the  ground  is  granted 
on  condition  that  Mr.  Shepherd  build  his 
works  only  in  the  arena  of  the  circus  : he  is 
forbidden  to  touch  the gradines  or  seats,  which 
preserve  perfectly  the  form  of  the  whole,  and 
convey  a fine  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
circus.  If  we  may  judge  from  some  old 
engravings,  the  chimney  will  be  erected  on  the 
spot  where  formerly  stood  the  fine  obelisk 
which  now  adorns  the  Place  St.  John  de 
Lateran,  and  close  to  where,  if  tradition  reports 
truly,  Androcles  extracted  the  thorn  from  the 
lion’s  paw  ! Tempora  mutantur. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  agog,  also,  about  the 
railway  from  Rome  to  Ancona  and  Bologna. 
It  is  feared  there  will  be  some  delay,  but  there 
seems  every  probability  a road  from  Rome  to 
the  frontier  of  Naples  will  be  soon  commenced 
by  a Belgian  engineer,  Courtine  : the  deposit 
is  paid,  and  he  daily  expects  the  concession. 


potters  of  33oofcg. 

Great  Artists  and  Great  Anatomists.  By 
R.  Knox,  M.D.  &c.  London,  John  Van 
Voorst.  1852. 

We  have  here  “two  parallel  biographies,”  or 
rather  disquisitions  on  the  lives  of,  first,  Cuvier 
and  Geoffroy,  and  secondly,  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Raphael.  It  con- 
tains much  acute  and  interesting  writing,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  a disappointing  book.  The 
author  says  his  object  is  threefold — 

“ 1st.  To  establish  the  exact  relation  of  descrip- 
tive anatomy  to  the  science  of  the  animal  organic 
world,  as  it  now  is  and  as  it  once  existed.  In  the 
life  and  labours  of  George  Cuvier,  as  he  views 
them,  the  author  finds  this  relation  fully  made  out. 
Before  Cuvier  appeared,  geology  was  a farce,  a 
subject  of  ridicule  ; cosmogony  a myth  ; the  his- 
tory of  creation  a tissue  of  error  and  absurdities. 
2nd.  To  trace  transcendental  anatomy  to  its 
essence,  and  to  show,  in  the  life  and  labours  of 
Geoffrey  (St.  Hilaire),  that  the  philosophy  of  the 
creation  of  animals  is  explicable  only  by  descrip- 
tive anatomy.  3rd.  To  discover,  if  possible,  in 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  immortal  artist  who 
painted  the  ‘ Cena,'  and  of  his  great  rivals,  Angelo 
and  Raphael,  the  true  relation  of  descriptive 
anatomy  to  art.” 

It  is  something  even  to  attempt  such  a task. 
The  main  point  insisted  on  in  the  inquiry,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  art  is,  that  anatomy  has  been 
wrongly  studied  by  artists  ; that  it 

“ Has  unhappily  induced  the  artist  to  display 
what  he  knows,  instead  of  enabling  him  cunningly 
to  conceal  that  knowledge,  as  Nature  has  done, 
from  the  gaze  of  the  world.  He  begins  where  he 
should  end,  and  by  drawing  anatomically  he  dis- 
plays that  knowledge  which  he  should  keep  in 
reserve  merely  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  power 
of  observing  living  forms.’’ 


Our  artists  have  mistaken  the  dead  for  the 
living. 

“ On  canvas  we  have  death-like  dissected  figures  ; 
in  marble,  cold,  frigid,  lifeless  statues.  Look  at 
the  sculptures  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  ask 
yourself  how  it  is  that  so  few  of  those  marbles, 
single  or  in  groups,  rouse  your  sympathies  and 
receive  your  admiration.  I shall  tell  you.  It  is 
the  almost  total  absence  of  that  life-like  surface 
which  alone  distinguishes  the  living  from  the  dead  ; 

the  Venus  de  Medici  from  . Art  then  at  its 

origin,  at  its  commencement,  owed  nothing  to 
anatomy.  Art,  as  it  arose  in  Italy,  and  as  it  has 
existed  since,  endeavoured  to  assume  a new  posi- 
tion, to  adopt  another  ally — science.  One  thing  at 
least  is  certain,  the  canon  of  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Perfect  was  already  displayed  to  the  Italian  mas- 
ters, in  the  remains  of  Antique  Art ; Niobe  and 
her  daughters  ; the  Venus  de  Medici  and  of  Melos  ; 
the  Mars  and  the  Apollo  were  not  to  be  surpassed. 
They  were  disinterred  at  or  about  the  time  of  Da 
Vinci.  The  question  which  it  was  for  them  first  to 
solve  was,  how  were  these  matchless  remains  to  be 
read  or  understood.  The  grosser  minds  of  modern 
men,  at  least  of  the  European  mind  of  that  period, 
a compost  of  the  barbaric  faces  of  the  eastern  and 
western  worlds,  minds  sunk  into  conventionalism, 
brutality,  and  the  most  deplorable  superstition, 
could  not  at  first  discover  ‘ Nature  in  Antique  Art.’ 
This  was  natural  enough.  But  the  great  Italian 
masters  made  the  discovery  at  once.  They  did  not 
exactly  copy  or  imitate  the  ancient  masters  ; they 
studied  their  remains,  and  tried  to  understand 
them.” 

Leonardo’s  Sketch-Book,  now  in  the  Queen’s 
private  library  at  Windsor,  proves,  the  author 
says,  that  Leonardo  never  suffered  his  anato- 
mical studies  to  mislead  him  for  a moment  as 
an  artist. 

“ There  is  but  one  school  of  art — Nature.  But 
to  read  her  volume  profitably,  artists  must  study 
profoundly  the  antique  Greek,  and  ancient  Italian 
school,  formed  by  the  era  of  Leonardo,  Angelo, 
and  Raphael. 

It  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  coincide  with  the 
study  of  the  living  figure  ; still  these  immortal 
works  must  be  your  guide  ; for,  whether  it  be 
composiiion,  or  colouring,  or  design,  you  are  likely 
to  find  that  these  masters  read  Nature  more  clearly 
than  you  ever  can.  But  do  not  copy  nor  imitate 
them  further  than  as  objects  of  study. 

Learn  anatomy  by  all  means  ; but  do  not  forget 
its  object.  When  you  draw  a dissected  limb,  be 
sure  to  sketch  the  living  one  beside  it,  that  you  may 
at  once  contrast  them  and  note  the  differences.  In 
drawing  from  the  nude  figure,  contrast  your  sketch 
with  the  antique  ; you  will  find  in  it  many  defects. 
Never  forget  that  perfection,  the  result  of  a high 
specialisation  of  Nature’s  law  of  individuality,  is 
rare ; the  opposite,  that  is,  imperfection,  the  result 
of  a tendency  to  unity  of  organisation,  is  by  far  the 
more  common.” 


jHtocellanea. 

Artificial  Production  of  Fish. — A 
new  and  rather  an  extraordinary  branch  of 
manufacture  has  arisen  suddenly  in  France, 
where  a couple  of  poor  fishermen  of  the  Vosges, 
despondent  on  account  of  the  decline  of  their 
staple  article,  the  trout,  set  to  work  with  a 
series  of  experiments  devoted  to  the  revival  of 
their  trade.  The  artificial  production  of  fish 
(as  well  as  of  small  reptiles,  such  as  frogs  or 
toads),  has  been  long  known  as  a scientific 
fact,  and  was  at  one  time  carried  out  to  some 
extent  in  Scotland ; but  it  is  only  now 
that  the  fact  has  been  fairly  and  fully 
combined  with  practice.  It  is  even  said  that 
the  two  fishermen  alluded  to  have  not  only 
made  practical  use  of  the  fact,  but  that  they 
rediscovered  it  for  themselves.  However  this 
may  be,  they  appear  to  be  fully  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  originators  of  the  practical  and 
successful  manufacture  of  fish,  which  are 
now  produced  by  millions  — we  had  almost 
said  by  billions — every  season.  Of  course,  it 
is  only  by  making  use  of  the  milt  and  the  roe 
of  the  fish  at  the  proper  season,  and  disposing 
of  these  to  the  best  advantage  by  artificial 
arrangements,  that  the  young  stock  is  col- 
lected. We  cannot  enter  into  the  details  of 
the  manufacture  here,  however,  but  must  refer 
to  a recent  little  shilling  pamphlet  on  “The 
Artificial  Production  of  Fish,”  by  Piscarius, 
published  by  Messrs.  Reeve  and  Co.  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  poor  men  to  whom  France  is 


indebted  for  this  new  and  most  important 
manufacture  have  been  patronised  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  appointed  by  his  Government 
to  superintend  the  introduction  of  this  new 
branch  of  industry  into  various  parts  of 
France ; and  we  earnestly  hope  that  our  own 
Government  will  act  in  a similar  spirit,  so  as 
to  establish  the  fish  manufacture,  or  piscicul- 
ture, amongst  the  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and 
streams  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Paddy 
might  thus  have  something  else  than  “ point  ” 
to  his  potatoes ; and  as  his  conscience  revolted 
against  the  idea  of  “ taking  all  the  fish  out  of 
the  sae,”  as  a coasting  fisherman,  he  may  find 
it  more  easy  to  reconcile  his  Brabminical 
scruples  by  an  artificial  increase  of  the  article 
which  it  would  do  him  so  much  good  to  dimi- 
nish by  aid  of  his  maxillary  apparatus. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— On  Wednesday  week  a special  gene- 
ral meeting  of  this  Institution  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  M’Connell, 
engineer  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  pre- 
sided. A paper  was  read  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Centrifugal  Pump,  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  London. 
The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  paper,  that 
practically  considerably  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
could  be  obtained  by  centrifugal  power,  was 
combatted  by  the  friends  of  Messrs.  Appold, 
Bessimer,  and  Gwynne  on  the  onehand,  and  by 
the  advocates  of  the  old  system  on  the  other. 
On  the  part  of  the  former  it  was  contended  by 
Mr.  Crampton  and  others  that  the  result  of 
the  trials  made  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
by  Mr.  Hensman  showed  a clear  result  of 
seventy-five  per  cent,  and  that  pumps  since 
constructed  by  Mr.  Appold,  had  given  from 
sixty-nine  to  seventy  percent.  Mr.  Vignolles 
stated  that  the  whole  question  of  the  value  of 
this  class  of  pumps  resolved  itself  into  the 
profitable  conversion  of  speed  into  power,  and 
as  no  evidence  had  been  given  on  the  point 
they  were  unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  on 
the  subject.  Further  discussion  of  the  paper 
was  adjourned  to  next  meeting.  The  remain- 
ing papers  read  were: — On  the  “Expansive 
Action  of  Steam  in  Locomotive  Engines,”  by 
Mr.  Daniel  K.  Clark,  of  Edinburgh ; on  the 
“ Expansion  of  isolated  Steam  and  the  total 
Heat  of  Steam,”  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Siemens, 
of  London ; on  “ Bourdon’s  Metallic  Baro- 
meter, Indicator,  and  other  Applications  of  the 
same  Principle,”  by  Mr.  Charles  Cowper,  of 
London  ; on  an  “ Improved  Screw  Propeller,” 
by  Mr.  George  Bovill,  of  London;  and  on 
a “New  Direct-acting  Steam-pump,”  by  Mr. 
Wm.  K.  Whytehead,  of  London. 

Visit  of  Liverpool  Architects  to 
Manchester. — The  members  of  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society  paid  a visit  to  Man- 
chester on  Monday,  the  5th  inst.  The  excur- 
sionists proceeded  along  Strangeways,  and 
spent-  some  time  in  examining  the  wrought- 
iron  gate  and  its  piers  of  the  Old  Hall, 
Returning  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
they  examined  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral. 
The  principal  attraction  in  Salford  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Chapel,  as  an  adaptation  of  “ cheap 
architecture.”  The  old  timber  house.  Smithy 
Door,  received  a passing  notice ; and  the 
Exchange,  Cheetham  College,  and  Sir  Ben- 
jamin Iieywood’s  Bank,  were  visited.  It  is  a 
subject  of  remark,  that  the  architects  of  Man- 
chester did  not  exhibit  any  desire  to  welcome 
their  brethren  from  Liverpool.  This  surprises 
us  the  less,  because  we  remember  that  when 
the  British  Archseological  Association  visited 
Manchester,  the  architects  of  that  town,  with 
one  or  two  excellent  exceptions,  neither  shewed 
the  slightest  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  meet- 
ing, nor  the  smallest  amount  of  good  feeling 
towards  the  visitors. 

Improvement  in  Gas  and  Coke  Manu- 
facture.—A patent  has  been  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  for  a 
method  of  producing  a coal  gas,  free  to  a 
certain  extent  of  bituminous  oils,  and  a coke 
suitable  for  smelting,  locomotive,  and  other 
furnaces.  The  apparatus  is  a modification  of 
a patent  secured  by  Messrs.  Pauwels  and 
Dubochet  in  April  1850. 

A Tubular  Iron  Bridge,  in  the  style  of 
those  in  England,  is  to  be  constructed  over 
the  Ourthe,  at  Tilff,  in  Belgium. 
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New  Workhouse  at  Hull. — On  Wed- 
nesday in  week  before  last  the  new  workhouse 
at  Hull  was  opened.  It  stands  about  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  Anlaby- 
road.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Elizabethan. 
The  material  is  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  building  presents  a frontage  to  the  Anlaby- 
road  of  270  feet,  and  is  covered  with  buildings 
and  courts  to  the  extent  of  530  feet  in  depth. 
The  entrance  building,  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  clock  turret,  contains  the  board 
and  committee  rooms,  clerks’  and  relieving 
offices,  with  accommodation  for  male  and 
female  vagrants  and  probationers.  The  main 
building,  100  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  entrance- 
building, contains  apartments  for  the  master 
and  matron,  the  able  and  infirm  men  and 
women,  and  schools  and  day-rooms  for  boys 
and  girls.  Connected  with  the  centre,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  main  building,  is  placed  a 
dining-hall,  80  feet  by  40  feet,  capable  of 
dining  550  persons  at  one  time.  Along  the 
right  side  of  the  dining-hall,  and  connected 
with  it  by  communicating  doors,  extend  the 
matron’s  room,  the  kitchen,  sculleries,  larders, 
and  bakehouse.  The  scullery  contains  a 
copper,  capable  of  holding  300  gallons,  for  the 
supply  of  hot  water  to  the  baths,  washhouses, 
and  laundry.  The  chapel  is  a short  distance 
in  the  rear  of  the  dining-hall,  and  is  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  a covered  way  on 
each  side.  The  chapel  is  a building  60  feet  by 
34  feet.  The  roof,  which  is  slightly  orna- 
mental, is  of  open-dressed  timber,  stained  and 
varnished.  The  workshops  are  on  the  side  of 
the  chapel,  at  the  rear  of  the  men’s  courts,  and 
the  washhouse  and  laundry  is  at  the  rear  of  the 
women’s  courts.  The  extreme  rear  of  the  pre- 
mises is  occupied  by  the  infirmary,  with  a 
surgery,  a kitchen,  and  rooms  for  the  nurses. 
At  the  extreme  rear  is  a piece  of  ground 
1 % acres  in  extent,  intended  for  a garden,  to 
afford  some  little  work  for  the  deserving  poor, 
desirous  of  doing  something  for  the  sustenance 
daily  afforded  them.  The  building  contains 
twenty-four  courtyards.  The  building  is  erected 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  H.  F.  Lockwood 
and  W.  Mawson,  architects,  Bradford.  The 
house  will  contain  900  to  1,000  paupers.  The 
whole  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  10,411/. 
being  89/.  within  the  estimate.  The  clerk  of 
the  works  was  Mr.  James  Ogilvie,  of  Hull. 

Fees  of  Surveyors  and  Architects. 
— In  a case  tried  at  the  Birmingham  County 
Court,  on  the  25th  ult.  and  reported  in  the 
local  Journal,  the  plaintiff,  a building  surveyor 
and  architect,  sued  the  defendant,  a person 
engaged  in  building,  for  1/.  as  a fee  for  advice 
given.  Plaintiff,  Mr.  Cutts,  had  been  em- 
ployed by  a solicitor,  to  examine  defendant 
Price’s  houses  weekly.  Money  became  scarce, 
and  Norton,  a plaisterer,  and  contractor  with 
Price,  served  his  employer  with  a writ  for  sums 
due  for  labour,  &c.  Price  afterwards  saw  Mr.  j 
Cutts,  and  asked  his  advice  on  the  subject,  j 
Mr.  Cutts,  according  to  defendant,  instead  of' 
giving  his  own  advice,  took  him  to  Mr.  Nichols,  j 
a solicitor,  who  said,  “ by  all  means  compro- 
mise with  Norton.”  This  was  subsequently 
done,  and,  as  stated  by  plaintiff,  he  had  as- 
sisted at  such  compromise  and  arrangement. 
Price  added  that  Mr.  Nicholls  sent  him  a legal 
charge  of  6s.  8d.  for  the  advice  given.  The 
magistrate  said  the  points  on  which  Mr.  Cutts, 
as  surveyor  and  architect,  had  claimed,  would 
not  hold.  They  were  properly  the  province  of 
a solicitor,  and  therefore  he  should  give  his 
verdict  for  defendant.  Curious  law  ! 

Architectural  Competitions. — With 
reference  to  the  behaviour  to  the  competitors 
for  the  Aberdare  market,  Portsmouth  savings- 
bank,  and  \\  arringl  on  markets,  a correspon- 
dent says,  “ Would  not  this  evil  die  a natural 
death  if  the  liberal,  hasty  (J),  and  honourable 
men  composing  competition  committees  were 
to  find  their  opening  days  a perfect  blank ? 
>o  doubt  of  it,  but  unfortunately,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  terms,  there  seem  to  be  always 
some  persons  ready  to  compete. 

The  Dusty  Condition  of  the  Roads 
at  the  west  end  of  London  is  vcrv  discredit- 
able to  the  commissioners,  and  demands  in- 
quiry. In  the  Brompton-road,  for  example, 
the  dust  is  Hying  in  clouds  three  parts  of  I 
the  day. 


Electro  - telegraphic  Progress.— 
Another  new  route  has  been  proposed  for  a 
sub-marine  Atlantic  telegraph  between  Europe 
and  America,  namely,  from  Norway  by  Iceland 
(120  miles),  Greenland  [60  miles  farther),  and 
Davis  Straits  (where  100  miles  wide)  to  Labra- 
dor, and  thence  by  land  to  New  York;  while 
from  Norway,  a short  line  would  bridge  across 
the  Skager  Rack,  and  put  the  main  ^ line  en 
rapport  with  Calais,  and  hence  with  England, 
&c.  It  is  said  that  “the  comparative  success 
of  the  telegraph  across  the  Irish  Channel  has 
at  length  led  some  speculators  to  entertain 
seriously  the  project  of  laying  down  a tele- 
graphic communication  between  Europe  and 
. America.”  This  sentence  was  probably  written 
| before  the  recent  misadventure  which  befel 
this  Irish  telegraph.  Its  quotation  now  may 
show  the  importance  to  the  general  progress 
of  telegraphic  sub-marine  communication  of 
circumspection  and  avoidance  of  haste;  the 
| probability  of  future  progress  being  very  much 
dependent  on  the  way  in  which  past  efforts 
may  be  carried  out.  We  do  not  speak  in 
reference  to  the  scheme  just  noticed,  but  to  the 
extension  of  sub-marine  communication  in 
general. 

Whitchurch,  near  Edgeware. — Can 
any  of  your  correspondents  furnish  a history  or 
an  account  of  the  above  church  ? It  is  a small 
church,  which  has,  no  doubt,  originally  been 
Gothic,  but  now  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  in 
the  Italian  or  Roman  style  of  architecture.  The 
whole  interior  (as  regards  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  body  of  the  church)  is  painted,  in 
compartments,  with  various  subjects  from  Scrip- 
ture ; the  walls  with  representations  of  the 
four  Evangelists,  and  with  the  subjects  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity;  the  ceiling,  in  scrip- 
tural subjects,  and  ornamental  foliage,  &c.  The 
walls  at  the  back  of  the  communion-table  are 
lined  with  tapestry,  also  in  scriptural  subjects; 
and  the  ceiling  in  stars  of  gold  on  a blue 
ground,  and  figures.  There  is  a screen  of 
columns  at  the  east  end,  stated  to  be  carved 
by  Grinling  Gibbons;  and  if  so,  might  not 
the  ceiling  have  been  painted  from  designs  by 
Sir  James  Thornhill,  or  that  school?  The 
church  is  worth  attention. — W. 

Southport  Station. — The  Liverpool, 
Crosby,  and  Southport  Railway  Company  have 
just  completed  the  extension  of  their  line  from 
Birkdale  into  Southport,  and  have  erected  a sta- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  the  many  visitors 
to  this  watering-place.  The  style  is  Italian. 
There  are  wings  on  each  side,  and  two  porches, 
the  right  leading  to  superintendent’s  residence, 
the  other  to  the  booking-office,  &c.  The 
waiting  and  refreshment  rooms  and  different 
offices  are  alongside  the  platform.  Mr.  George 
Latham  is  the  architect;  Messrs.  Holmes,  of 
Liverpool,  the  builders. 

Prince  Albert’s  Model  Houses. — The 
descriptive  accounts  of  H.  R.  H.  Exhibition 
Model  Houses,  with  specification  and  detailed 
estimate,  reviewed  by  us  on  its  publication 
about  twelve  months  since,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  and  published,  with  the 
plans,  &c.  by  Herr  Busse,  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy, Berlin.  This  is  only  one  amongst 
many  proofs  of  the  great  interest  taken  by 
foreigners  in  this  effort  for  improving  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes. 

Patent  Profits. — During  the  twenty-four 
years  the  American  “Woodworth”  planing 
machine  patent  has  been  in  existence,  one  of 
the  partners,  it  is  said,  has  received  426,350/. ; 
another  nearly  the  same  amount ; and  a third 
a very  large  sum.  The  first-named  is  now  in 
receipt  of  1 dollar  per  1,000  feet  planed  in  100 
mills,  each  of  which  turns  out  10,000  feet  per 
day. 

Excavations  at  Athens. — The  French 
Government,  on  the  demand  of  the  Academie 
des  Inscriptions,  has  granted  M.  Ernest  Beule 
! a sum  of  1,200  francs  for  continuing  his  ex- 
cavations in  the  vicinity  of  the  Parthenon.  A 
I letter  from  Athens  states  that  that  gentleman 
has  already  discovered  sundry  walls  and  stair- 
! cases  of  architectural  curiosity,  the  entrance 
to  the  Acropolis,  a subterranean  passage,  seve- 
ral fragments  of  sculpture,  a basso-relievo, 
representing  a Pyrrhic  dance,  part  of  a statue 
of  \ ictory,  and  a number  of  inscriptions,  very 
rew  of  which  are  complete. 


Cologne  Cathedral. — The  ceremony  of 
fixing  the  keystone  of  the  arch  over  the  western 
portal  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  performed 
recently  by  the  King,  aided  by  the  Prince,  of 
Prussia,  with  great  pomp.  A friend  who  has 
recently  returned  from  Cologne  says,  there  are 
about  300  men  engaged  at  the  cathedral,  and 
that  the  work  is  going  on  with  much  spirit. 

Fire  by  Sun’s  Rays. — A small  wooden 
building  at  Camberwell  is  said  to  have  become 
so  heated  by  the  sun’s  rays  on  Monday  week, 
when  the  air  was  exceedingly  hot  and  still, 
that  it  took  fire  and  was  almost  entirely  con- 
sumed. 

Cheap  Coal  for  London. — A company 
is  said  to  be  in  course  of  formation  for  work- 
ing the  coal  mines  of  Darlaston  estate,  near 
Coventry,  only  90  miles  from  London. 

Gasometer. — One  of  the  largest  gasome- 
ters in  the  kingdom  is  now  being  erected  at 
Messrs.  Westwood  and  Wright’s  Ironworks, 
Brierley-hill.  The  diameter  is  157  feet,  depth 
40  feet : the  weight  of  iron  necessary  for  its 
completion  will  be  400  tons,  and  it  will  con- 
tain about  800,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. — Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle. 


TENDERS 

For  Merchants'  and  Tradesmen’s  Assurance  Office, 
Martin's-lane,  Cannon-street,  City  ; Mr.  A.  Mosley,  archi- 


tect : — 

Bunning ~ £2,480 

Geo.  Mansfield  and  Son 2,384 

Pollock  and  M'Lellan 2,3-18 

Myers  (accepted) 2,300 


and  Co.  Mr.  Stoner,  architect. 

Lawrence  and  Son  £1,384 

J.  and  C.  Rigby  1,380 

Lucas,  Brothers  1,349 

Gammon 1,333 


For  a mansion  to  be  built  for  Mr.  C.  de  Murrieta 
Mr.  S.  Smirke,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  by  Messrs 
ltaggel  and  Wright : — 

Haward  uud  Nixon £6,270 

Leo  and  Son  6,112 

Baker  6,967 

Jay  6,890 

Lawrance  6,772 

Holland  6,619 

Griru9dell  6,467 

Lucas,  Brothers  6,200 


For  a mansion  for  Mr.  An.  De  Arroyave.  Sir.  S. 
Smirke,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Raggol  and  Wright  : — 


I.ce  und  Son  

Haward  and  Nixon  

£5,055 

4,964 

4,874 

Lucas,  Brothers  

.....  4,280 

For  the  Norwich  Diocesan  Training  School  for  Females. 
Mr.  John  Brown,  architect.  Quantities  furnished  by 


Mr.  J.  Roberts  : — 

Messrs.  Cattermall £1,280 

Stannard 1,275 

Adkins 1 ,260 

Worman  1 ,248 

Minns  1,235 

Lncas,  Brothers  1,220 


For  the  erection  of  the  Upton  on  Severn  Bridge 


Gordon  and  Bond,  London  £8,069  ' 

Guest,  Gloucester....™ 6,760 

Smith,  Stourbridge 6,979 

Rigby,  London  5,-442 

Nowell,  Birmingham  (accepted)  ...  4,650! 

The  quantities  were  furnished  Dy  the  engineer,  Mr. 


Giles. 


For  villa  residence,  to  be  erected  at  Norwood,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Frederick  Coulson.  Mr.  Alfred  Cook,  architect 


Messrs.  Friend £1,260 

Barrett  1,147 

Messrs.  Coleman 1,090 


For  erecting  the  new  Vestry-hall,  Lambeth.  Messrs. 
Willshire  and  Parris,  architects  : — 

11.  W.  Cooper  £4,728 

Haynes  anu  Co 4,595 

T.  1)  Carter  4,600 

J . Ashley  4,503 

J.  Harding 4,387 

M VV.  Hovington  4,298 

J.  P.  Faithful  4,115 

W.  Reeding  4,023 

Wm.  Higgs  3,987 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Blinds  to  Greenhouses. — A subscriber  asks  for  " the  beat 
method  for  fixing  outside  blinds  to  greenhouses,  so  as  to 
work  easily  and  simply.” 

t “ C.  M.  P.,"  “Old  Subscriber ’’  (under  our  mark), 
“ J.  C.,"  “ S."  (has  a wrong  impression  of  the  accident  in 
question.  Fear  of  offending  never  prevents  us  from  doing 
what  is  really  our  duty),  “ C.  F.  D.”  (thanks.  All  right 
again),  “H.  C.”  (evidently  an  error),  “ G.  & D 
“ Mr.  B.,”  “H.  R.,”  “ Ignoramus”  (the  requirements  in 
a town-hall  vary  with  localities),  “ W.  & P.,"  “ T.  J.  G.,’’ 
“ St.  Martin's,”  “ A.  C.,”  “ W.  H.,”  “ J.  W.  B."  “ C.  L.,” 
“H.A..”  “Subscriber,”  Carmarthen  (stamps  and  order 
were  not  received),  “ J.  F.  E."  (we  have  no  further  inform 
mation). 

“ Boohs  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I G H T N I N G C ONDUCTORS. 

H.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE. 


AUSTIN’S  IMPERIAL 

) ATENT  SASH  and  BLIND  LINE, 

can  bo  obtained  of  ell 

FACTORS  AND  WHOLESALE  HOUSES  IN 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a 

GENERAL  QUARTERLY  MEETING  of  Members  of  the 
INSTITUTION  of  BUILDERS'  FOREMEN  nud  CLERKS 
of  WORKS  will  take  place  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING  next, 
at  the  Buy  Tree  Tavern,  St.  Swithin's-lane,  for  tbc  purpose  of 
electing  a Board  of  Directors  of  the  Provident  Fund,  Officers  of 
the  Institution,  and  other  general  business. 

T'HIERE  is  a VACANCY  in  an  Architect’s  Office 

A for  an  IMPROVER,  who  will  have  the  advantage  of  occa- 
sionally superintending  works  in  progress.— Address,  stating  parti- 
culars, Messrs.  AICKIN  nnd  CAPRo,  3.  Furuival’s-inn. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N ARCHITECT  and  ENGINEER,  in  a large 

-Ti.  Town  in  the  West  of  England,  has  a VACANCT  in  his  Office 
for  a PUPIL  to  be  articled  fora  term  of  three  or  five  years.— Pre- 
mium, 100!.—  Address  BETA,  Hayward's  Library,  Bath. 

A FIRM  conducting  an  old-established  business 

-TA  in  London,  comprising  a branch  of  the  building  trade, 
REQUIRES  the  SERVICES  of  a GENTLEMAN  competent  to 
undertake  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  and  superintendence. 
It  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
duties  of  a builder’s  office,  be  conversant  with  the  bookkeeping  and 
account",  tbc  keeping  men’s  time,  payment  of  wage",  the  general 
management  of  workmen,  Ac.  Security  and  first  rate  referen  — 


rpO  THE  MIDDLE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

A CLASSES  of  every  profession  and  business,  and  all  others  | 
who  wish  to  provide  for  their  Wives  or  Families  in  case  oftheir  , 
premature  decease,  or  for  themselves  in  advancing  years. 

An  INSTITUTION,  founded  on  equitable  and  sound  principles, 
and  especially  framed  to  accommodate  persons  of  moderate  incomes,  [ 
who  have  not  the  means  of  accumulating  money,  has  recently  been 
ESTABLISH  ED  under  the  auspices  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  , 
Hardwick,  Post  mas  ter- General.  — Prospectuses  and  further  in-  \ 
formation  may  he  obtained,  by  applying  pers 
a letter  to  WILLIAM  SWINEY,  Esq.  Actuary 
the  Institution,  40,  Moorgnte  street,  London. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1VJL  LIFE  ASSUR  ANCE  SOCIETY,  n.  Cliatbam-piaee,  Blaok- 
friars,  London,  and  all  the  principal  towns  iu  the  kingdom. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  I David  Forgusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  11Y  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  >n  oases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Aesurauces  of  every  de-cription  effected. 

NONFORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconrenieut,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  hare  a credit  on  application  to  the 
board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
I with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  nnd  throughout  the  province-,  are  ready  to 


paiiied  with  a reference. 


THOS.  MUSGRA VE.  Secretary. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BO  \ KD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regen  t's-park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private_buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  ins. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  flue  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  uf  Oil  Paint  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt  at  8s.  15s.  and  31s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  pemvinence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stoue  and 
Lead,  5" ; Greens  and  Blues, (is.  tier  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  ; only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  he  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  iu  an  hour.  In  casks  ol  1 cwt  at  14". 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-strcet,  Gos well- 
street,  London. 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN.— WANTED,  imme- 
diately, SEVERAL  FIRST-RATE  PRACTICAL  MEN, 
who  hare  been  a-customcd  to  the  management  of  large  work.— 
Addres",  pre-paid,  B.  V.  Mr.  Williams,  Stationer,  29,  Moorgatc- 
street,  City. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE,  in -doors,  a 

respectable  Youth,  14  years  of  age,  to  a CARPENTER  and 
JOINER.  A liberal  premium  will  be  given.— Apply  by  letter  to 
Mr.  W.  PATIENCE,  17,  Great  Bath-street,  Clcrkcnwell. 


| 

fi  LERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

I VV  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

| Persons  of  all  ages,  nnd  in  every  station,  may  assure  with  this  \ 
Society,  and  the  n-sured  can  reside  in  anyp'artof  Europe, the 
] Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Madeira,  the  Cape,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  ! 
i and  in  most  parts  of  North  and  Soutli  America,  without  extra 
charge. 

FIFTH  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS. 

The  FIFTH  BONUS  was  declared  in  January  last,  and  the 
i amount  varied  with  the  different  ages,  from  244  to  55  per  cent,  on 
the  premiums  paid,  during  the  last  five  years  ; or  from  11.  to  21  los.  ! 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sums  assured. 

The  small  share  of  profit  divisible  iu  future  among  the  .'hare- 
holders  being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the 
amount  made  by  tbc  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter 
derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegaut  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 


n though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 


\\f  ANTED,  immediately,  HALF  - A - DOZEN 

* * GOOD  BRICKLA  YERS,  and  one  capable  of  doing  gauged, 
rubbed,  and  moulded  work.  Also  FOUR  GOOD  CARPENTERS 
and  JOINERS.— Apply  to  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Builder,  Luton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

\\f  ANTED  immediately,  in  the  Office  of  an 

» > A rchitect,  ON  E or  TWO  competent  ASSISTANTS.-Apply 
l>y  letter  (post-paid'  to  C.  E.  Office  of  “The  Builder, "1,  York-strect, 
Covent-gnrdcu. 


I all  the  advantages  of  both  systems.  1 

I A copy  of  the  last  report,  setting  forth  full  particulars,  with  a 
| prospectus,  can  now  he  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  agents,  or  | 
by  nadrf~~ ’’ 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

-I  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  600,000!. 

TRUSTEES. 

Ralph  Creyke.  esq.  Rawclifte  Hall. 

John  Sw.'.nn.  esq.  Askham. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Pa 
Barkers.— Messrs.  Swai 
Actuary  nnd  Secretary.  - 
The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  hetween  male  and  female  livi 


Y\T ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  London,  the 
r T OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  of  a thoroughly  qualified 
person  to  prepare  working  nnd  detailed  drawings.— Address  (post- 
paid) A.  B.  C.  Office  of  “The  Builder,"  l,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden.— None  need  apply  who  oannot  have  a testimonial  of 
efficiency  from  parties  by  whom  they  have  been  engaged. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ANTED,  in  the  office  of  a Builder,  a respect - 
vr  able,  gentlemanly,  nnd  educated  YOUT1I,  about  sixteen 
years.  No  premium  required,  nnd  no  salary  given  for  the  first  three 
years.  Good  references  required. — Apply,  per  letter,  to  W.  E. 
i 'fficc  of  " The  Builder,”  1 . York-street,  Covent-garden. 

N.B.  An  APPRENTICE  also  WANTED.  Premium  required. 


W’ ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  age  30,  a RE- 
ENGAGEMF.NT  ns  {GENERAL  FOREMAN  ; by  trade  a 
Joiner;  perfectly  understands  making  out  working  drawings, 
fie.— Address  II.  R.  08,  Charringtou-street,  St.  Pancras. 


WANTED, 

>>  INTENDENT . 


a pply  t< 


SITUATION  as  SUPER- 

r CLERK  of  WORKS,  by  a man  who  is 
—For  particulars 


n the  Table  of  Pre 


' for  insuvine  loo' 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


43 


next 

birth- 


80 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


8 4 l 
10  0 . 
11  16  : 


5 13 
fi  9 
7 10 


15  12  10 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac, 

Y\f ANTED,  by  an  experienced  workman,  a 
" SITUATION  a"  n first-rate  BELLHANGER,  SMOKE-  j 
JACK  and  RANGE  MAKER;  he  can  forge  nud  turn,  and  is  | 
used  to  general  jobbing.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  R.  T.  M.  Office  of  i 
“The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Coveut-garden.  N.B.  Satisfactory  l 
references  can  be  given. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

\\f ANTED,  bv  a thorough  practical  man.  a 
’ 1 SITUATION  'as  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  ; 
lias  been  employed  in  the  above  capacities  for  ten  year",  and  accus- 
tomed to  Gothic  work;  can  produce  good  testimonials  from  his 

“TheB 

TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

'\\f  ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  of  respectable 
V T connection,  aged  Twenty-six.  a SITUATION  os  ASSISTANT 
either  in  the  SHOP  or  OFFICE.  Has  been  brought  up  to  the 
bench  ; is  a good  draughtsman  ; understands  planning,  measuring 
off'  works,  nnd  land  surveying.  No  objection  to  the  country.— 
Address,  A.  B.  C.  No.  9,  Vassal-road,  North  Brixton. 


* Example. — A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,000!.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
32!.  10s. ; aud  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  19!.  17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 

' — ' “he  Agents. 

FI l(E  INSURANCES 
this  Company,  on  the  mof 

.... i in  those  towns  where  no  

mndc.  Applications  to  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN 

Actuary  and  Secretary,  York  ; or  to 

Mr.  RICH.  WOOD,  Solicitor,  12,  John  street, 
Bedford-row.  Agent  for  London. 


N- 


ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION, 

St.  Martin’s-place,  Tuakaloar-rquare,  London-. 
Established  May,  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 


— ..ipital  of  the  nffluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 

the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous  of 
placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seeking  secu- 
rities, and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this  Institu- 
tion offers  immediate  facilities,  and  au  opportunity  of  realizing 
the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  securities,  in 
which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is  cm- 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  aud  separate  from  the 
Depositors’  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  ®f  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  in  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  having  recently  completed  his 

articles,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  au  Architects 


Office.  He  understands  perspective,  and  ttie  general  routine  of  the 
office.— Address  T.  U.  B.  No.  fi,  Post-office,  Stourport,  Woreestcr- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

^N  ASSISTANT,  who  has  been 


desirous  of  EMPLOY- 


\ CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all 

H the  branches  of  building,  is  now  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT. Con  make  out  working  drawings,  Ac.  Unexceptionable 

reference  from  bis  late  enga * ' J * " " ” 

borough-place,  V auxhall-road. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A N Engineer,  of  practical  experience,  holding  a 

FA  responsible  situation  in  a large  manufacturing  establish- 
ment, who  has  had  considerable  practice  in  designing  all  descrip- 
tions of  steam  engines  aud  machinery,  estimating  the  cost  of  new 
works,  and  repairs,  is  prepared  to  FURNISH  DESIGNS  and 
ESTIMATES  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  P.  Q.  Mr.  Clifford's, 
5,  Inner  Temple-lane. 


FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  aud  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  con- 
tingencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  aud  reside  in, 
any  part  of  the  world. 


a Single  Life. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  :— 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  50!.  to  10.000!.  o ... 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 
Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 
Medical  men  remunerated  for  tlioir  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence,  greatly  extended, 


COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
cither  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
Endowments  for  Children,  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providingfor  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 
and  fortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained,  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director. 
Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


ties  for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

• ' •’  ’ild 

iginal,  even  though  Bold  under  the 

Hubbuck’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  iu  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  oask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zac  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  iu  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  f -r  japanners,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
fur  plustcr  decoration",  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
witli  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit,  ko.  ko. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 

PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

1 the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  bard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffe  cted  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  docs  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  paiuter's 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  &c.  ko.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  arc  subject,  nud  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zino  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  on  outride 

WThe  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  iu  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  tbeir  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  ns  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  iu  oiL  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Lcitb,  Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  ” to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  may  be 
also  ohtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  tbeir  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  62,  King  William-street,  City,  London;  and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith,  Scot- 
land. Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likew'se  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE  aud  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCHMOT.L,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company's  office",  12,  Man- 
chester-buildings,  Westminster-bridge,  London. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T  YNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

A The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last. 

year  established  a Manufactory  of  Pnttinson's  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
aud  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  tbeir  friends  and  the 

Eublic,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
ecause  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  nnd  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

PattinRon's  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemioal 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  wluit  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Leaf.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  ns  a paiut,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects.  Is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  bos  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 


is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  carl  v period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  nnd  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemioal  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  lar.e  way,  by  various  practical  men" 

to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power’ as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  ns  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  oost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coatiDg  is  thicker  and  more  pro 
tective.both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  In  the  materials  with 
whica  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  emnWwt 
ns  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers, the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
ncwly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  onoc 
count  ol  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsio  good  qualities  as  a paint 
AGENTS. 

I Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co 
- 9.  Upper  Thames -st. 

( Mr.  Rlchd.  Cooke,  r.Sise-lane. 
Messrs.  Johnson  nnd  M.  Cowan. 

M r.  James  Douglas. 

*■ ■ T.  and  E.  G.  J opson. 


LONDON  

LIVERPOOL  .., 
M \ N'CHESTKR, 

LEEDS  

SUNDERLAND. 

DEVONSHIRE 

CORNWALL 


AND 


Mr.  John  Young. 

Ur  KIctad.  Penrose.  Tavistock  and 

Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST)  Mr.  Wm  Bailor,  inn  Grccnslde- 
COAST  OF  SCOTLAND..  ) plane,  Edinbnrgh.  ° 

GLASGOW  A Nil  WEST  1 ,r,  ...  , ,, 

COAST  OF  SCOTLAND.,  j -ur-  J0Un  blimsliaw,  Glasgow. 
DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH  OF)  Mr.  P.  Linskey,  91,  Middle  Abbev- 

IRELAND ) street,  Dublin. 

BELFAST  ..  '.Messrs.  William  Stevenson,  jun 

J and  Co. 


ill 

IS 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  17,  1852. 


GLASS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  MANUFACTURED 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  IMPORTER  AND  DEALER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITHOUT. 


CLASS. 


SHEET  GLASS,  1G  oz.  to  tlic  foot,  in  100-feet  Boses,  and  many  other 
10}  by  81  121  by  91  13  by  13  17  by  13 

111  by  91  121  by  1«1  19  by  14 

Cases  in  large  sheets,  superior,  for  Shop  F ronts  or  cutting 
HOUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  for  Skylights,  Conservatories,  and  Pavements,  from 


at  18s.  each,  box  included. 

- ...  — 19  by  l(i  221  by  £0 

20  by  15  15  by  101  211  by  15 

either  10',',  200,  or  300  feet  ease?,  at  2«s.  per  lt>0  feet,  or  2}d.  per  foot. 

thick.  Estimates  given  for  Plate  Gloss  and  Patent  Plate,  for  Shop  Fronts,  See. 


£3  12 
5 2 0 


pure  white,  for  models.  &c. 

SLATES  AND  TILES,  with  every  article,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

SHEET  IEAD  AND  PXUIVTBERS'  BRASS  WORK, 

MILLED  SHEET  LEAD,  PATENT  LEAD  PIPE,  SOIL  PIPE,  COCKS,  WATERCLOSETS. 

Pan  Closet,  with  While  Boson,  Hound  Valve,  complete  £15  0 

Bright  Pan  Closet,  White  Bason,  Best  Hound  Valve,  complete  1 n 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  with  Sunk 

Iron  Pumps  for  Gardens  and  Stableyards. 


Lift  Pumps,  on  planks,  be-t  manufactured. 


3l  inch  £G  0 0 

4 ,,  6 10  0 

(There  is  a cheaper  nrticlc,  but  not  recommended.) 


with  Sunk  Handle 
2 inch 
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£2  10  0 

3 0 0 i 2 17  G 

2 5 0 (With  Wrought-iron  Handle,  complete.) 


VARNISHES  AISTX)  COXOURS. 


Fine  Pale  quick-drying  Onk  per  imperial  gallon. 

,.  ,,  Wainscot  12s.  ..  ,, 

Japan  Gold  Size  *0*  ••  •• 


Fine  Pale  Carriage., 
„ Copal  .. 
Super.  Body  Copal  . . 


12s.  to  14s.  per  gallon. 
lGs.  to  18s. 

20s.  to  243.  „ 


GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD,  BRUNSWICK  GREENS,  BLUE,  CHROMES,  PAINTERS’  BRUSHES,  GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS  AND  TOOLS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

l-8th  thick,  or  2 lb9.  to  the  foot ; 3-16th9,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  41bs.  to  the  foot,  for 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 


ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

The  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  is  manfactured  in  sizes  expressly  for  Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofs,  giving  a span  of  from  8 to  12  feet,  at  a price  not  exceeding  weignt  for  weight  that  of  common  Crown  Glass 
Not  being  transparent,  blinds  are  unnecessary,  and  when  used  in  Greenhouses  no  scorching  occurs  ; its  NONTRANSPARENCY  and  strength  render  it  eminently  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Cousor- 
otories  and  Roofs  of  all  kinds ; also  Factories,  Workshops.  &c.,  for  which  purposes  it  is  supplied  in  squares  of  all  sizes,  from  8 by  0 inches  and  upwards. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY  and  CO.,  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunderland. 

N.B.— The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.— May  1, 1851. 


GLASS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  &c 


Of  three  thicknesses,  in  long  lengths: 


HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY 


GLASS, 

particularly  requested  to  this  beautiful  article ; eamp'e 


JOSEPH  CHATER  AND  SON’S,  ST.  DUNSTAN’S-HILL,  TOWER-STREET,  LONDON. 


NEW  PATENT  SHEET  GLASS,  sold  in  cases, 

containing  25  sheets,  43  inches  long  by  38  inches  wide— 300 
feet,  at  31. 9s.  per  - ' " " 


net  cash.  Especial  attention 


SHEET  GLASS,  16  ouuces  to  the  foot,  packed  in  boxes,  contain- 
ing 100  feet,  sizes  from  11  by  9 to  20  by  14,  at  20s.  per  box. 

CROWN  SQUARES,  same  sizes,  16s.  8<1.  per  100  feet.  Boxes  2s. 
extra,  but  full  price  allowed  when  returned. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  very  superior  quality,  packed  in 
•cases  of  200  feet,  and  in  Bizes  varying  from  3G  by  26  to  44  by  :.u 
lnche3.  a-  38°.  and  40s.  per  ease 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  for  Con- 
servatories, Public  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Skylights,  See.  J inch 
thick.  Packed  in  boxes  of  50  feet  each. 

6 hy  4 nnd  6)  by  4}  ... . 10s.  6d.  I 7 hy  5 and  71  by  5}  ... . 12s.  Od. 

8 by  6 and  8}  by  6*  ....  13s.  64  I 9 hy  7 and  10  by  8 ....  15s  Od. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS,  Blass  Tiles,  \ of  an 
Inch  thick,  31. 10s.  per  ease  of  50,  case  included. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  nnd  CO.  116,  Bishopsgate-street  Without, 
London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  fee. 

TAMES  MILES’S  cheap  ENGLISH  and 

FOREIGN  WIN DOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Churoh- 
Btrect,  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Terminus. 
Cases  of  foreign  sheet,  various  sizes,  41s.  200  feet ; crates  of  sheet, 
14  to  16  oz.,  2id.  per  foot, ; good  crown  C C,  18, 30s.  per  crate  ; patent 
plate;  Hartley's  ROUGH  PLATE;  stained,  ground,  and  orna- 
mental glass;  crown  squares  of  ever}’  s:zc  in  stock;  sheet  lead  ; 
pipe;  patent  gas-pipe;  solder  nnd  plumbers'  brass  work  of  alt 
kinds;  white  lead.  oils,  and  colours,  at  low  prices ; LARGE 
STUCK  of  PAPER-HANGING^  ; old  lead  bought  in  any  quan- 
tity, or  taken  in  exchange.  Sashes  glazed  and  primed  in  oil  at 
very  low  prices,  in  any  quantity.  


T?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

J-l  • attention  of  Builders  and  tlic  Trade  to  the  Li  >W  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  ; ROUGH  PLATE, 
GROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows,  either 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates 
nnd  lists  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
STREET. 


p HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  to 

A-/  inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  nnd.  owingto  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  n.v  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ON  E SH ILLTNG  PER  FOOT  SUP. 
and  Borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
No.  1,  King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cosh  only. 


TO  UPHOLSTERERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

OSVERAL  large  size  SILVERED  PLATES  T0 

i SOLD,  at  extremely  low  prices:  sizes,  viz.  133  hy  80.  144 

hy  67,  lo8  by  70,  91  by  76.  85  by  60,  which  are  all  warranted  of  the 
finest  quality.  C.  A.  NOSOTTI  would  submit  cstimntes  for  look- 
ing-gla-ses,  in  gin  frames  nnd  cornices,  which  could  not  fail  to 
, ,'n,°  at  his  extensive  Manufactory  and  Show-rooms, 
398,  399,  Oxford-street. 


T.t  9I^‘VSSJ!t/;UCH ANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

HOMAS  ENGELBACK,  Glass  Bender, 

„ N0- IhrawLstreet,  Brick-lane.  Spitalfields,  begs  to  inform 
tkorolkathe  has  built  a very  large  Furnace  for  Bending  Glass, 

7 fec^idc  at  fowp19  ',end  auy  slze  gla83  up  to  12  fe£t  *onE’  ^ 


w 


lUNDOW . BUNDS.-' TYLOR  and  PACE, 

' Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313.  Oxford-street,  adjoining 

per  square  foot.  Sd°;Vrt  hoUand'blind^on^ 
on  spring  rollers,  8d. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogr.:- ■■  frames 
is.  lud.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto,  is.  8d.  ; out-ide  bli™di  of 
striped  cloth  in  cases,  is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety 
•Engravin  t.  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade 
orwarded  on  application,  post  free. 


WHISHAW’S  REGISTERED 

IMPROVED  TELEKOUPHONON 

FOR  SPEAKING-PIPES. 

By  means  of  this  invention  speaking-pipes  may  be  rendered  more 
"‘.c  Buildings,  - ” " 


generally  available  for  Public  buildings.  Club  Souses,  Noblemen’s 
Mansions,  City  Warehouses,  Offices,  &c.  &c.  Itconsists  ofa  whistle- 
mouthpiece  of  ivory ,_  wood,  or  metal,  with  an  indicator  attached, 
by  means  of  which,  in  case  of  t wo  or  more  speaking-tubes  being 
carried  into  one  room,  tlic  mouthpiece  from  which  a wliistle  pro- 
ceeds is  readily  ascertained. 

The  newly-registered  invention  also  embraces  a plan  (as  shown  in 
the  right-hand  figure  annexed)  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  blowing 
into  a spealung-pipe  when  the  whistle  at  the  further  end  is  required 
to  be  sounded. 

_____  Manufactured  solely  by 

KEPP  and  COMPANY,  40,  41,  and  42,  Chandos-street, 
Charing-oross ; 

And  to  be  had  retail  of  all  respectable  ironmongers. 


Undertakes  the  entire 

BUILDING,  RESTORATION,  AND  FITTING 
OF  CHURCHES,  &c.  &c. 

including  every  kind  of 

CARVING  IN  WOOD,  STONE,  OR  ALABASTER  ; 
which  important  part  of  those  works  he  is  fully  prepared 
to  execute  in  a 

PROPER  STYLE  AND  CHARACTER 
(suited  to  the  period  or  the  design),  and  to  introduce 
THE  TRUE  SPIRIT  AND  FEELING  OF  ANCIENT  WORKS, 
and  for  any  of  which, 

ESTIMATES  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT  THE  SHORTEST 
NOTICE. 

N.B.-TWO  OR  THREE  GOOD  WOOD  CARVERS  WANTED 


T OANS. — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD- 

VANCES  from  5uL  to  250/,  upon  approved  personal  security, 
repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a lengthened 
»re  invited  to  exomiuc  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 
MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE  CLASSES. 
Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfrinrs.  Rules  6d.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post.  Note. — 
I our  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for  London,  and 
" ill  immediately  commence  operations. 

lyTONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

A' 1-  Annum.— A RNEW  AY’S  CHARITY  —NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  st.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Han  over-square, 
St  James,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St 
i aul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
lOol.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  31  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  13  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
I Tinted  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary'  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  nnd 
l hree  o clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON. 

C'lcrk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE. -The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
moutli,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  ns  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

JL  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes,  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  4c.— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswcll-mews,  Goswell-road,  Loudon,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  so  to  100  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
FIRE  ENGINES.  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  nnd  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


STEPHENS’S  ORIGINAL  DYES,  for 

O STAINING  COMMON  DEAL  to  imitate  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 
or  SATINWOOD  colours.  For  specimens  of  the  effects  of  these 
Dyes,  the  pubiic  are  referred  to  the  WOODWORK  of  the  GREAT 
EXHIBITION,  and  particularly  the  ENTRANCE  DOORS, 
w b ich  were  c> doured  with  the  stains  invented  and  manufactured 
by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  of  54,  Stamford-street.  Blackfriars-road, 
who  supplied  to  the  workmen  both  stain  and  varnish,  and  who 
was  the  first  person  to  introduce  and  call  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  this  means  of  colouring  wood,  so  as  to  bring  forth  the  orna- 
mental cftect  of  the  natural  grain  and  thus  save  the  expense  of 
artificial  imitation.— Prepared  and  sold  by  HENRY  STEPHENS, 
54,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-road. 
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SATURDAY,  JULY  24,  1852. 

HOSE  who  know  Ireland  only 
through  the  London  newspa- 
pers, have  a very  different  no- 
tion of  the  country  from  the 
right  one.  The  most  effective 
Step  that  can  be  taken  to  interfest  the  English 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  sister-country  is  to 
lead  them  to  visit  it.  They  may  be  assured  of 
finding  everywhere  pleasant  looks,  kindness, 
and  attention.  The  means  of  transit  are  ex- 
cellent, the  roads  good,  and  the  objects  of 
interest  numerous.  Up  to  this  time  the  visitors 
from  England  have  been  comparatively  few ; 
but  juster  notions  are  spreading,  the  facilities 
are  increased,  and  the  visitors  increasing. 

Finer  natural  scenery  is  not  to  be  found  than 
many  parts  of  Ireland  present;  and  those 
of  our  readers  who  view  with  more  pleasure  the 
remains  of  earlier  times, — the  cromlech,  the 
chambered  mound,  the  sculptured  cross,  the 
ruined  church, — will  ’ find  here  no  want  of 
objects  for  examination.  You  may  breakfast 
in  London,  and  be  in  Dublin  by  half-past  ten 
the  same  night ; and  those  who  are  now  orga- 
nising the  traffic  expect  to  shorten  this  an  hour 
and  a half  before  long. 

On  Friday  morning  we  were  in  London, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  were  pelting  along 
Dn  an  “ outside  car  ” in  Wicklow  county, 
through  some  of  the  finest  and  most  striking 
Iscenery  that  eye  ever  rested  on.  At  starting, 
we  fell  on  the  Shanganagh  Cromlech,  close  to 
Dublin,  the  covering  stone  of  which  is  about 
9 feet  long,  and  7 feet  broad. 

The  division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings 
gives  wonderful  richness  to  the  view  when  you 
gaze  down  into  the  valleys  from  the  mountain 
side.  We  are  not  about  to  write  a “ guide,” 
or  we  should  have  to  tell  of  the  Dargle,  with 
its  woods  and  water;  the  Powerscourt  de- 
mesne; the  Waterfall;  and  Sir  Philip  Framp- 
ton’s  Cottage  by  the  side  of  Lough  Bray. 
We  should  mention,  too.  Sir  George  Hod- 
son’s  residence,  a house  of  some  importance, 
.n  the  Tudor  style,  built  of  enduring  granite, 
from  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Y.  Mor- 
•ison.  It  is  beautifully  placed,  and  the  grounds 
ire  charming,  but  its  completeness  is  marred 
)y  the  introduction  of  classic  vases.  The 
new  from  the  Sugar  Loaf  mountain,  as  we 
jassed  over  it,  was  very  fine  : the  surrounding 
iills  were  covered  with  deep  shadows,  showing 
aevertheless  bright  patches  here  and  there: 
uhe  clouds  were  kissing  the  tops,  and  would 
nhen  sweep  off*  and  leave  the  outline  sharp 
i igainst  the  blue  sky  behind.  Through  what  is 
I cnown  as  the  Scalp,  a sharp  cleft  in  the  moun- 

■ ains,  you  get  a view  of  Dublin  county  also. 

■ i)ur  destination  when  we  took  this  road  was 
r die  wild  valley  of  Glendalough  and  the  ruins 

f the  Seven  Churches,  which  no  tourist, 

I whether  antiquary,  architect,  or  simply  lover 
; if  the  beautiful  should  miss.  The  structures 
:re  very  early  in  date.  One  of  these,  known 
s St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen,  has  a portion  of  a 
• itound  Tower  springing  from  the  roof. 

\ We  will  be  a little  more  precise  hereafter, 
Star,  in  truth,  the  place  deserves  it.  It  is  full 
;sf  6tory;  and  there  is  an  eccentric  wild  guide. 


one  George  Winder,  who  boasts  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Mrs.  Hall,  “Master  Tommy  Moore,” 
Lord  John,  and  the  Wise  Men,  meaning 
the  members  of  the  British  Association. 
He  reproached  some  begging  - girls  for 
“going  after  us,  instead  of  after  Chris- 
tian docthrine  or  the  catechism,”  and  mixed 
up  with  some  useful  information  strange 
stories  of  Cyclops,  giants,  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  lake  o’er  which  the  lark  never 
sings.  There  are  some  notices  of  the  ruins  in 
Mr.  Wakeman’s  very  useful  “ Handbook 
of  Irish  Antiquities,”  published  by  Mr. 
M'Glashan,  to  whom  literature  in  Ireland  is 
much  indebted.  “ The  Beauties  of  the  Boyne,” 
also  published  by  him,  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  to  mention.  The  book  you  see 
in  most  hands  just  now  is  Mr.  Roney’s 
“ Hand  Book,”  which  contains  a large 
amount  of  information  pleasantly  conveyed. 
In  a succeeding  edition  it  will  be  advisable  to 
amplify  the  accounts  of  architectural  antiqui- 
ties. It  will  be  needed,  at  all  events,  for  the 
influx  of  visitors  to  the  proposed  Great  Exhi- 
bition next  year,  the  arrangements  for  which 
are  making  progress.  Premiums  have  been 
offered  for  designs  for  the  building  to  be  sent 
in  by  the  last  day  of  this  month,  and  though 
not  advertised  in  the  London  papers, — an  error 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  as  it  seems  to  us, — 
plans  would,  of  course,  be  received  from 
English  architects.  It  is  so  desirable  to 
obtain  a first-rate  building,  that  we  hope  the 
committee  will  be  led  to  enlarge  the  time. 

One  word  as  to  the  26th  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  which  is  now  open, 
though  it  is  not  very  remarkable  for  excel- 
lence. It  consists  of  395  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding a large  number  of  portraits.  There 
are  several  excellent  sketches  by  J.  F.  Lewis  ; 
Mulready’s  picture,  “ Train  up  a child  in  the 
way  he  should  go ;”  a painting  from  Don 
Quixote  (105),  by  the  late  Arthur  Joy;  and  a 
clever  female  portrait,  by  Cregan  (125).  The 
architectural  works  are  few  in  number,  and 
poor  in  character.  Mr.  Mulvany,  being  a 
member  of  the  Academy,  should  have  set  a 
good  example,  by  sending  a better  drawing  of 
his  terminus  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
Railway.  Amongst  the  sculpture  are  a few 
good  busts,  and  a statue  of  the  late  Sir  M. 
O’Loghlin,  by  Christopher  Moore.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Dublin  has  no  public  collection 
of  paintings,  or  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  is 
to  be  desired  that  steps  should  forthwith  be 
taken  to  found  a gallery. 

Next  week  we  will  look  a little  farther. 


ON  THE  DECORATION  SUITABLE  TO 
ST.  PAUL’S. 

Reference  was  made  in  a communication 
last  week  to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  record  some  of  the  observa- 
tions that  were  made.  A report  by  Mr.  Cock- 
erell in  1849,  based  on  the  recorded  intentions 
of  Sir  C.  Wren,  respecting  the  decorations  of 
this  noble  pile,  was  read.* 

Mr.  Cockerell’s  recommendations  were, — 
“ First,  to  restore  the  painting  and  gilding  of 
the  dome  and  parts  adjacent  thereto,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  that  magnificence  designed  and 


r,*£ar, fnta-lia,  p.  291.  — “The  twenty-four  cupolas  of 
bt.  1 aul  s are  formed  of  brick  with  stone  wreaths,  the 
brick  invested  with  cockle-shell  lime,  which  becomes  as 
hard  as  Portland  stone,  and  which  having  large  planes  be- 
tween the  stone  ribs,  are  capable  of  further  ornaments  of 
painting  if  required.”  Parentalia,  p.  293.—“  The  judg- 
ment of  the  surveyor  was  originally,  instead  of  painting  iu 
the  manner  it  is  now  performed,  to  have  beautified  the 
inside  of  the  cupola  with  the  more  durable  ornament  of 
mosaic  work,  as  is  nobly  executed  in  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome, 
which  strikes  the  eye  of  the  beholder  with  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  splendid  appearance,  and  which,  without  the 
least  decay  of  colours,  is  as  lasting  as  marble,  or  the  build- 


directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren  himself;  as,  however 
different  in  style  from  that  at  present  ap- 
proved, it  is  highly  decorative  and  appropriate 
to  the  architecture,  and  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  eye  to  challenge  minute  criticism. 
Secondly,  to  carry  out  the  gilding  and  paint- 
ing of  the  symbols  and  ornaments  of  the 
choir,  as  already  commenced  at  the  commu- 
nion end,  together  with  all  the  becoming 
ornaments  to  the  gates,  the  pulpit,  the  stalls, 
the  organ,  the  communion  rail  and  table,  &c. 
Thirdly,  to  reglaze  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
three  lower  windows  on  the  floor  of  the  Ca- 
thedral with  Scripture  subjects  in  coloured 
glass,  offering,  as  this  occasion  would,  the  first 
grand  opportunity,  since  the  Reformation,  of 
illustrating  the  unadulterated  word  of  God  in 
spirit  and  in  truth,  and  uncontaminated  by 
the  apocryphal  and  superstitious  representa- 
tions, which  occupied  this  noble  art  under  the 
Papistic  doctrines  and  direction. 

Such  a mode  of  decoration  is  at  once  the 
most  conformable  to  Christian  and  ancient 
associations,  and  the  most  economical  that 
could  be  devised,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
the  most  splendid,  since,  as  the  vehicle  of 
light,  it  transmits  all  that  effect  and  lustre  to 
the  interior  which  mural  decoration  fails  to 
effect  in  the  same  degree,  and  which,  in  fact,  it 
supersedes.” 

Mr.  Penrose  said,  the  first  thing  which  he 
had  to  inform  them  was,  that  the  restoration 
of  Sir  James  Thornhill’s  cupola  had  taken  a 
very  definite  shape.  He  was  authorised  to 
state  that  it  had  become  a practical  question 
with  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  no  pains 
would  be  spared  on  their  part  to  get  the  whole 
of  the  cupola  and  the  drum  effectually  restored. 
Mr.  Penrose  stated,  in  continuation,  that  the 
restoration  of  the  cupola  in  chiaro-scuro,  with 
a very  large  amount  of  gilding,  must  be  taken 
as  the  starting  point  for  other  decorations  of 
the  cathedral.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
surface  painting  in  colours  would  be  out  of 
place,  with  the  exception  of  the  windows, 
which  should  be  of  stained  glass.  Where  the 
walls  of  a building  and  the  windows  were  alike 
highly  coloured,  there  was  a want  of  harmony. 
In  the  most  highly  coloured  Italian  buildings 
not  much  light  was  admitted,  and  that  almost 
always  through  comparatively  pure  glass. 
Where  coloured  glass  was  employed,  natural 
colours,  or  natural  materials,  were  used  on  the 
walls,  so  that  they  never  had  the  glaring  or 
prominent  effect  of  surface  colouring.  The 
apse  was  already  ornamented  with  a sufficient 
or  satisfactory  amount  of  gilding;  but  a cer- 
tain amount  of  chiaro-scuro  decoration  was 
wanted  (as  in  the  cupola)  to  bear  out  that  gild- 
ing. He  pointed  out  the  architectural  features 
of  the  vaulting,  consisting  of  three  small 
cupolas  with  their  spandrels,  separated  by  a 
magnificent  guilloche.  If  the  depths  of  the 
latter  were  increased  by  a little  chiaro-scuro, 
and  a great  deal  of  gilding,  that,  he  thought, 
would  be  sufficient  for  it.  The  spandrels 
were  evidently  intended  by  Wren  for  some 
coloured  decorations,  and  they  furnished  ad- 
mirable situations  for  the  introduction  of  single 
figures  or  small  groups.  In  the  small  cupolas, 
however,  figures  would  be  objectionable,  and 
therefore  these  surfaces  would  be  better  orna- 
mented architecturally  with  painted  coffers, 
slightly  differing  in  shape  from  the  actual  cof- 
fers to  the  eastward,  but  brought  into  harmony 
with  them.  The  spandrels  of  the  main  arches 
of  the  choir  were  admirably  adapted  for  paint- 
ing in  monochrome.  It  might  be  fitting  to 
insert  coloured  porphyries  or  marbles  into  the 
panels  beneath  the  windows,  or  even  to  paint 
them, — as  the  pilasters  in  the  apse  were  already 
most  effectively  painted  in  imitation  of  lapis 
lazuli.  He  had  not  yet  considered  the  deco- 
ration of  the  aisles,  his  object  being  merely,  by 
these  observations,  to  elicit  the  opinions  of 
members. 


-raremaoia  p m*.-"  The  painting  and 
gilding  of  the  architecture  at  the  east  end  of  the  church 
over  the  communion  table  was  intended  only  to  serve  tho 
present  occasion,  till  such  time  as  materials  could  have 
been  procured  for  a magnificent  design  of  an  altar-piece 
consisting  of  four  pillars,  wreathed  of  the  richest  Greek 
marbles,  &c.  for  which  the  respective  drawings  and  a 
model  were  prepared.  Information  and  particular  de- 
scription of  certain  blocks  of  marble  were  once  sent  to  the 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  &c.  but  un- 
luckily the  colours  and  scantlings  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose,” &c.  r 
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Mr.  Jennings  was  disposed  to  object  to  the 
use  of  stained  glass  at  all  m . a> 
Cathedral.  As  a general  princ. pie,  colour  had 
a tendency  to  decrease  the  effect  of  size  in  a 
building.  Possibly,  however,  by  the  introd'uc- 
tion  of  paintings  in  the  panels,  which,  by  the 
distance  at  which  they  were  seen,  would  give 
an  apparent  increase  of  size,  the  deci eased 
effect  of  size  necessarily  caused  by  the  use  ot 
colour  might  be  remedied.  If  colour  were  at 
all  introduced,  stained  glass  could  not  be 
effectively  employed.  As  he  had  before  ob- 
served, he  thought  the  removal  of  the  organ 
and  organ-screen  further  westward  was  essen- 
tial. He  objected  to  the  dark  colour  of  the 
pilasters  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  Perhaps 
the  effect  of  size  would  be  greater  if  all  the 
pilasters  throughout  were  to  be  of  white  or 
veined  marble. 

Archdeacon  Hale  said  he  would  commence 
with  the  dome —the  restoration  of  which  there 
was  now  every  prospect  of  being  accomplished. 
He  believed,  until  that  should  be  done  no 
person  would  be  thoroughly  able  to  judge 
what  ought  to  be  done  to  the  rest  of  the 
building.  Many  years  ago  Mr.  Cockerell  had 
lent  him  an  old  book,  in  which  that  dome, 
now  so  dirty  and  dingy,  was  described  as  so 
splendid  in  appearance,  from  the  quantity  of 
gold  that  shone  upon  its  walls,  that  it  was 
compared  with  the  aurora  borealis  in  splendoui 
and  brilliancy.  When,  therefore,  the  restora- 
tion of  the  dome  had  taken  place,  those  who 
undertook  the  decoration  oi  the  remainder  of 
the  edifice,  instead  of  having  to  contend  with 
a dark  and  gloomy  recess,  would  find  that  part 


Bible.  Near  the  entrance  should  be  delineated 
the  early  parts  of  Scripture  history;  at  the 
transepts,  the  middle  portion,  and  in  the  choir 
and  aisles,  subjects  from  the  New  Testament. 
Before  the  admission  fee  had  been  got  rid  of 
he  had  said,  “ Paint  the  Cathedral  so,  and 
Joseph  Hume  shall  have  his  way,  and  people 
shall  come  in  from  morning  till  night,  to  read 
and  study  these  beautiful  pictures.”  He  would 
fill  the  church  with  pure  historical  Scripture 
subjects,  with  the  texts  they  illustrated  in 
letters  of  gold  beneath  them.  The  beautiful 
cupola  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  a painting  of  the  Deluge, 
typifying  the  church  itself  as  the  ark  in  which 
God  enclosed  his  flock;  and  the  prophetic  types 
of  the  events  shown  in  pictures  in  the  choir 
might  be  represented  in  corresponding  pictures 
from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  nave.  With 
the  effect  of  the  cathedral  painted  in  this  way 
he  thought  the  light  transmitted  through 
painted  glass  would  seriously  interfere.  The 
decoration  of  the  architectural  members  and 
details  of  the  building  he  must  leave  to  the 
artist.  Descending  to  the  floor,  he  expressed 
what  might  be  thought  a heterodox  opinion ; 
namely,  that  the  floor  could  never  be  rightly 
decorated  till  the  monuments  of  sculpture  now 
placed  in  the  cathedral  were  removed.  He 
admired  them  as  works  of  art,  but  heroes  and 
heathen  subjects  (with  thanks  to  man  for  con- 
quest, without  in  one  instance  any  acknow- 
ledgment to  God  for  victory)  were  unsuited  to 
a Christian  temple.  They  well  suited  the  taste 
of  the  last  century,  but  he  hoped  the  day 
would  come  when  they  might  be  removed  to  a 
Walhalla,  where  the  country  might  more  appro- 


of  the  building  come  forward  with  the  greatest.  a«..a..a,  .uw  } 

brilliancy,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  deco-  priately  do  honour  to  its  heroes.  In  the  bold- 
rate  the  rest  of  the  edifice  very  highly  to  ; ness  of  his  views  on  this  subject  he  (Arch- 


accord  with  it.  He  was  sorry  to  say  he  dif-  deacon  Hale)  had  asserted  that  for  20,000/. 


aocoru  worn  n.  iic  - , ' : , . c t>„  • 

fered,  toto  calo,  from  bis  friends  Mr.  Cockerell  ; down,  the  whole  decoration  of  bt.  Paul  s,  in 
and  Mr.  Penrose,  on  the  question  of  painted  , the  manner  he  had  proposed,  might  be  accom- 
glass.  On  that  subject  he  had  some  expe-  plished.  It  would  be  remembered  that  there 
rience,  having  worked  with  his  friend  Mr.  were  eighteen  compartments  to  decorate,  which, 
Winston,  and  devoted  much  consideration  to  to  be  done  with  due  care  and  consideration,  so 
the  effects  produced  by  that  branch  of  art,  and  . as  not  to  involve  subsequent  regret,  would 
to  its  present  condition.  One  of  his  objec- ! occupy  something  more  than  eighteen  years, 
tions  to  that  mode  of  decoration  was,  that  he  At  the  time  he  made  that  assertion  20,000/. 
believed  we  had  yet  to  see  the  art  of  staining  Consols  would  have  produced  600/.  a year, 
glass  fall  into  hands  much  higher  in  the  scale  For  600/.  the  scaffolding  to  enable  an  artist  to 
of  art  than  any  that  had  yet  exercised  it.  paint  one  compartment  could  be  made.  Artists 
When  the  pigments  which  the  ancients  pos-  , should  be  solicited  to  submit  cartoons  and 
sessed  should  be  discovered,  and  when  the  suggestions  for  the  decorations  of  the  parts, 
artist  could  work  his  colours  on  glass  with  the  and  if  600/.  were  given  to  them  in  prizes,  that 
same  facility  as  oil  and  water  colours  now  , 600/.  might  be  received  again,  and  remain  in 
flowed  from  his  pencil,  so  that  the  highest  hand,  from  the  exhibition  of  these  cartoons, 
artists  would  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  1 Having  that  600/.  he  conceived  there  were 
practise  it, — then,  and  not  till  then,  would  be  many  artists  who  would  be  willing  to  draw  lots 
the  time  to  introduce  stained  glass  in  the  win-  for  the  commission  to  paint  the  first  compart- 
dowsof  such  a cathedral  as  St.  Paul’s.  More-  ment  for  that  sum.  The  first  successful  effort 
over,  he  was  of  opinion  that  when  stained  would  excite  the  public  zeal  : subscriptions 
glass  was  employed,  it  became  the  sole  and  i would  flow  in  : a duke,  or  a distinguished 
absorbing  point,  and  attracted  people  from  lady,  or  the  dean  and  chapter,  would  defray 
picture  to  picture  in  the  windows,  to  the  dis-  ^ the  cost  of  other  compartments  ; and  they 
regard  of  the  architectural  beauties  and  the  ■ would  soon  be  so  much  pressed  with  the 
form  and  majesty  of  the  building.  From  a set  means  of  carrying  out  the  work,  that  the  only 
of  four  designs  by  Sir  James  Thornhill,  pre-  J care  requisite  would  be  not  to  go  on  with  it  too 
served  in  the  cathedral  (representing  the  four  rapidly  or  carelessly. 

Evangelists),  it  was  evident  that  he  had  in-  j Mr.  G.  Foggo  rejoiced  to  hear  the  great 
tended  the  building  to  be  adorned  with  figures  J difficulty  overcome  of  illustrating  our  great 
The  whole  of  the  church  was  panelled,  and  j Protestant  cathedral  by  pictorial  representa- 
apparently  expressly  for  paintings.  He  had  tions.  The  plan  suggested  by  Archdeacon 
no  doubt  it  was  Wren’s  intention  that  every  Hale  was  both  rational,  religious,  and  practi- 
part  of  the  church  should  be  painted  ; some  [ cal.  He  (Mr.  Foggo)  was  glad  that  Mr.  Parris 
parts,  at  a distance,  with  pictures  which  might , had  been  consulted,  and  was  likely  to  be  con- 
exercise  the  skill  of  a subordinate  class  of  sidered  in  this  great  work,  for  which  his  pro- 
artists, and  others,  close  to  the  eye,  with  beau-  | found  knowledge  of  perspective  especially 
tiful  cabinet  pictures,  the  minute  beauty  and  fitted  him.  If  the  magnificent  idea  of  Arch 


perfection  of  which  might  be  contemplated  at 
leisure.  He  had  long  desired,  and  expressed 
a desire,  to  have  that  design  carried  out ; and 
he  had  been  laughed  at  for  the  notion.  To 
the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and  the  Rev. 
Canon  Tyler  he  had  expressed  the  conviction 
that  he  should  live  to  see  St.  Paul’s  painted 
from  one  end  to  the  other ; but  they  had 
laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  had  even  sketched 
the  general  design  of  such  an  undertaking. 
He  would  have  in  every  panel  a picture  of  the 
highest  class  of  art  which  could  be  produced  ; 
and  so  treated  as  to  give  no  offence  to  the 
feelings  of  those  who  feared  lest  superstition 
should  creep  into  the  church  by  the  mere  use 
of  pictures.  He  had  thought  that  the  Cathe- 
dral might,  in  fact,  be  made  a great  pictorial 


deacon  Hale  were  to  be  carried  out,  it  would 
be  essential  that  the  monuments  in  the  cathe- 
dral should  be  removed,  but  he  feared  it  might 
take  some  time  to  reconcile  the  public  mind  to 
such  a measure. 

Mr.  Garling,  jun.  thought  the  curved  sur 
face  of  the  dome  was  not  well  adapted  for  his- 
torical paintings,  especially  at  such  a distance 
from  the  eye,  where  the  figures  must  he  of  such 
a size  (if  they  were  to  be  visible  at  all)  as  very 
much  to  reduce  the  apparent  size  of  the  build- 
ing. The  human  figure  was  the  scale  by  which 
the  size  of  other  objects  was  most  readily 
estimated,  and  nothing  tended  more  to  dimi- 
nish them  than  any  exaggeration  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  form.  From  what  Mr. 
Penrose  had  said,  it  appeared  that  he  consi- 


dered the  small  domes  should  be  painted  in 
coffers  in  chiaro-scuro ; but  he  thought  that 
a very  inappropriate  mode  of  decoration,  if 
only  because  it  was  a deception. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  considered  that  the 
first  duty  of  an  artist,  when  such  an  immense 
mass  of  building  came  under  his  hands  for 
decoration,  was  to  decide  what  was  the  general 
effect  to  be  produced ; and  he  therefore  wished 
to  ask  whether  anything  had  yet  suggested 
itself  to  Mr.  Penrose  as  to  the  general  effect, 
or  the  general  key  of  colour,  in  this  instance. 
The  effect  might  be  either  splendour,  immen- 
sity, or  majesty ; and  this  would  depend  upon 
the  general  key  of  colour  to  be  adopted  ; which 
in  its  turn  would  at  once  regulate  all  the  minor 
details  of  the  decoration.  If  the  key  was  to 
be  chiaro-scuro,’  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  building  being  as  gloomy  and  miserable  as 
at  present.  No  amount  of  gilding  could  pos-  . 
sibly  relieve  the  general  brown  tints  so  pro-  . 
duced.  In  settling  the  general  key  of  colour 
it  was  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  idea  of 
vastness,  or  grandeur,  or  majesty,  should 
predominate ; those  being  the  only  three  sen- 
timents to  be  considered  in  such  a building ; 
and  in  following  the  question  out  it  should  be 
considered  whether  historical  pictures  (not  de- 
corative painting)  and  stained  glass,  would  - 
accord  with  these  ideas.  Many  gentlemen 
would  probably  agree  with  him  that  a temple, 
such  as  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  should  not  be  a 
mere  exhibition  gallery  of  pictures.  He 
thought  the  whole  question  turned  upon  whe- 
ther the  decoration  of  the  dome  really  was  a 
fixed  matter,  because  if  so,  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  was  quite  unneces- 
sary, that  point  involving  both  the  key  of 
colour  and  the  question  of  the  introduction  of 
historical  decorative  pictures. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  agreed  with  Mr.  Papworth  . 
that  a monotonous  tone  of  colour  throughout  .. 
would  produce  a very  melancholy  and  dismal 
effect;  but  as  in  a piece  of  music,  though  set 
in  a given  key,  a discord  was  occasionally 
allowed,  so  it  might  be  in  painting.  He  thought  , 
Wren’s  idea  must  have  been  white  and  gold; 
and  that  the  general  idea  in  his  mind  was  that 
of  form  and  line, — outline  combining  form 
throughout,  — not  internally  alone,  but  ex- 
ternally. There  was  not  a line  in  the  building, 
internally  or  externally,  which  was  not  artisti- 
cally beautiful.  Everything  was  strongly 
marked  by  a bold  outline.  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  idea  of  converting  St.  Paul’s  into 
a picture-gallery,  even  if  it  were  filled  with 
pictures  and  stained  glass.  In  considering  , 
the  restoration  of  the  dome,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  regard  to  the  views  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill,  and  to  his  other  works.  The  ceil- 
ing of  Whitehall  Chapel  was  executed  about  : 
the  year  1630,  and  was  imitated  by  French 
artists  at  the  Louvre,  Versailles,  &c.  Le  Brun 
and  his  pupils  became  immensely  popular,  and 
Verrio,  Laguerre,  and  Delafosse,  executed 
many  painted  ceilings  in  England.  Wren, 
who  was  familiar  with  these  works,  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  so  far  biassed  by  the  prevail- 
ing  fashion  as  to  have  even  contemplated  the 
small  cupolas  at  St.  Paul’s  being  painted  in 
that  style.  Thornhill  imitated  Delafosse  and 
Verrio  in  all  his  other  works,  and  in  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul’s  he  was  probably  only  restrained  . 
by  the  architect.  The  chiaro-scuro  there  era- 
ployed  was  not  a mere  imitation  of  bas-relief, 
but  was  far  more  effective.  A great  deal  of  it 
might  be  called  architectural  ornamentation, 
intended  to  assist  the  architecture  by  a cheap  • 
painted  imitation.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
admirably  executed.  Because  Thornhill  was 
restricted  from  the  use  of  colours  in  the  dome, 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  equally  to  be 
excluded  in  other  parts.  Many  passages  in 
the  “ Parentalia”  showed  that  "Wren  intended  to 
employ  colour,  but  of  course  he  would  not  use 
it  in  the  dome,  where  it  could  not  be  seen  to 
advantage.  Thornhill’s  predilections  would 
have  led  him  to  use  colour  in  imitation  of  the 
domes  abroad.  With  respect  to  stained  glass, 
he  (Mr.  Parris)  thought  Sir  C.  Wren  fully  in- 
tended to  have  stained  glass  in  the  windows — 
not  painted  glass,  but  pot  metal — the  effect  of 
which  in  the  dome  would  be  exceedingly 
beautiful.  Whilst  it  would  not  obstruct  the 
light,  it  would  obscure  it  a little,  and  lower  the 
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cutting  rays  which  now  strike  across  the  dome 
and  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  paintings. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  building  colour  was 
certainly  contemplated  originally.  A mosaic 
pavement  was  proposed,  and  no  architect  would 
use  such  a pavement  without  stained  glass  in 
the  windows.  The  art  of  painting  on  glass  he 
thought  would  not  succeed  in  this  or  any  other 
country — not  for  want  of  talent,  or  of  peculiar 
pigments — (for  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
the  juxta-position  of  colours  was  most  com- 
plete), but  from  the  mistaken  notion  of  pro- 
ducing a picture  as  on  canvas.  The  works  of 
West  and  Jarvis  were  total  failures;  but  in 
the  ancient  stained  glass,  the  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  figures  in  the  most  brilliant  and 
positive  colours,  cut  out  with  a hard  outline  in 
lead,  on  the  same  principle  as  the  paintings  on 
the  Etruscan  vases.  He  thought  an  excellent 
effectmightbe  produced  by  the  useofpot  metals. 
He  noticed,  in  conclusion,  the  existing  pre- 
judice against  painting  in  churches,  especially 
if  assuming  a mediaeval  character,  a prejudice 
which  it  would  take  fifty  years  more  to 
obliterate.  His  own  ambition  led  him  only  to 
a comparatively  insignificant  portion  of  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s, — namely,  the  mere 
restoration  of  the  dome  as  an  antiquary : 
the  remainder  of  the  works  he  wished  to  see 
accomplished  by  the  very  best  artists  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Parris,  said, 
that  he  would  carry  out  every  part  of  the 
building  at  all  remote  from  the  eye  structurally 
and  architecturally,  and  only  in  form,  and 
light  and  shade ; but  in  the  panels  nearer  the 
ground,  and  wherever  the  parts  approached 
near  the  eye,  he  would  have  colour,  because 
these  parts  could  be  looked  at  separately;  and 
he  would  also  have  stained  glass.  He  thought 
if  colour  were  admitted  in  the  dome  it  would 
entirely  destroy  its  effect.  St.  Paul’s  was 
totally  different  from  St.  Peter’s.  The  latter 
was  prepared  to  be  cut  up  into  a number  of 
splendid  parts,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
real  magnitude,  appeared  actually  small ; and 
in  that  building  there  was  a balance  of  colour 
and  enrichment  throughout.  The  large  and 
ponderous  masses  of  St.  Paul’s  were  not  pre- 
pared for  colour,  and  if  it  were  to  be  employed 
in  the  dome,  it  would  render  it  an  isolated 
canopy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  build- 
ing would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  observed,  that  a question 
seemed  to  be  raised  as  to  whether  coloured 
decorations  and  stained  glass  should  be  ad- 
mitted in  the  same  building ; and  he  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  they  did 
not  militate  against  each  other;  even  when 
richly  painted  glass  was  used.  He  had  found 
in  practice  that  richly  decorated  interiors, 
without  stained  glass  windows,  were  crude  and 
almost  offensive  to  the  eye;  and  as  by  degrees 
the  light  was  toned  down  by  filling  the  win- 
dows with  stained  glass,  the  decorations  on 
the  wall  became  first  sufferable,  then  pleasing, 
and,  when  the  last  window  was  filled  in,  de- 
lightful. He  was  inclined  to  think  the  case 
would  not  be  very  different  where  the  deco- 
rations consisted  of  pictures.  The  chapel  of 
Giotto,  at  Padua,  now  appeared  crude  in  its 
: colouring,  the  windows  being  of  plain  glass ; 
but  it  was  evident  on  examining  the  cuspings 
. at  the  top  that  there  had  been  originally  stained 
! glass  of  a very  rich  description.  In  the  church 
I of  Sta.  Croce,  at  Florence,  every  part  of  the 
wall  was  covered  with  the  finest  frescoes  of  the 
school  of  Giotto’s  followers  ; all  the  windows 
were  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  the  richest 
land  deepest  colours;  and  he  had  not  the 
[slightest  recollection  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  frescoes  being  obscured  in  any 
(degree  from  their  being  so  lighted.  The 
igreat  artists  of  these  works  could  not 
itherefore  have  supposed  that  coloured  glass 
would  spoil  the  effect  of  them.  The  greater 
lintensity  of  light  in  Italy  would  be  met 
Ijby  larger  and  more  numerous  windows  in 
(,ithi6  country.  In  objecting  to  painted  glass, 
ehe  presumed  Mr.  Parris  and  Archdeacon  Hale 
j> to  mean  enamelled  painted  glass.  He  did  not 
Ji think  glass  was  at  all  a material  on  which  an 
if  artist  should  desire  to  paint  as  freely  or  in  the 
jisame  manner  as  he  could  on  canvas.  Enamel 
''glass  painting,  therefore,  however  adapted  to 


a drawing-room,  would  be  quite  out  of  place 
in  a church  or  other  large  building,  where  it 
would  probably  injure  the  effect  of  frescoes  or 
pictures;  but  the  ordinary  system  of  glass 
painting,  as  practised  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  centuries  (pot  metal  glass  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  black  shading),  would  not 
be  at  all  open  to  that  objection.  In  Mr. 
Winston’s  recent  paper  on  coloured  glass,  the 
windows  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gudule  at 
Brussels  had  been  mentioned.  They  were 
certainly  wonderfully  beautiful,  but  the  win- 
dows of  St.  Paul’s  should  be  founded  upon 
the  earlier  specimens  of  the  art.  He  should 
not  think  of  introducing  a direct  imitation  of 
medieval  glass  into  a Palladian  building,  but 
it  was  not  necessary  to  resort  to  an  inferior 
principle  because  it  happened  to  be  coincident 
with  the  period  of  the  structure.  What  he 
should  like  to  see  would  be  stained  glass  of 
the  best  principle  (that  of  the  earlier  or  middle 
period  of  the  range  he  had  referred  to),  with 
the  very  finest  art,  and  the  best  drawing  in 
the  figures,  and  with  such  ornaments  as 
should  coincide  with  the  general  character  of 
the  building.  In  saying  that  the  finest  art 
should  be  displayed  in  the  windows  of  St. 
Paul’s,  he  did  not  mean  that  our  best  painters 
should  execute  them  as  if  they  were  working 
on  an  easel  picture,  because  the  first  principle 
in  such  works  was  that  of  outline  with  very 
little  shading.  Conceding  that  the  restoration 
of  the  dome  was  the  point  from  which  to  work,  j 


in  that  case  would  be  dull  and  heavy.  On  the  J 
other  hand  the  rich  colours  of  the  late  Italian 
works  would  neither  suit  the  feelings  nor  the  1 
climate  of  this  country;  but  a considerable 
amount  of  colour  might  be  fairly  introduced. 
He  thought  the  practice  of  representing  by  1 
colour  forms  which  might  have  been  produced  , 
in  masonry,  was  highly  objectionable;  and 
therefore  he  differed  from  Mr.  Penrose  as  to 
the  propriety  of  painting  the  small  domes  in  ' 
coffers.  If  Wren  had  wished  them  coffered 
he  would  have  coffered  them  ; and  to  paint 
them  so  now  would  be  an  attempt  to  supply  a ! 
deficiency  in  his  architecture.  In  painting  the 
different  surfaces,  modes  adopted  should  vary 
according  to  the  duties  each  part  had  to  per-  j 
form  constructively;  as,  the  lower  panels,  the 
vaulted  ceilings,  and  the  pendentives.  In  the 
cupolas  any  representation  of  figures  should  j 
he  almost  entirely  in  line,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  natural  form  of  the  dome,  as  was  the  case 
in  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  If  the  money  could  be 
obtained  for  it,  mosaic  was  certainly  the  proper 
material  both  for  the  domes  and  the  penden- 
tives. Wren  meant  to  have  mosaics;  and  it 
should  be  done  now  if  possible.  The  concep- 
tion of  Archdeacon  Hale  was  the  finest  that 
could  be  imagined,  and  ought  to  be  the  key 
note  of  everything  that  was  done,  but  it  did 
not  militate  against  the  use  of  stained  glass, 
with  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  might  be 
brought  into  perfect  unison. 


AMERICAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Gore  Hall,  Harvard  College,  Cambridge. — 
The  books  of  Harvard  College,  comprising 
about  80,000  volumes,  are  kept  in  Gore  Hall, 
a Gothic  edifice  built  in  1841,  for  the  exclusive 
accommodation  of  this  library.  A description 
of  this  hall  is  given  in  Norton’s  Literary 
Gazette,  from  which  we  glean  the  following 
particulars.  The  style  is  that  of  the  fourteenth 
century;  but  the  hard  sienite  or  Quincy  granite 
used  in  its  construction  made  it  necessary  to 
omit  elaborate  ornaments.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a Latin  cross  ; the  length  of  the  body  being 
140  feet,  and  across  the  transepts,  8I5  feet. 
The  main  entrances  are  flanked  by  octagonal 
towers,  83  feet  high,  surmounted  by  lofty 
mitred  pinnacles,  described  as  somewhat  like 
those  of  King’s  College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge, 
England.  The  outer  walls  are  of  rough  stone, 
laid  in  regular  courses,  with  hammered  stone 
buttresses,  towers,  pinnacles,  and  drip-stones. 
The  inner  walls  and  columns  are  of  brick, 
stuccoed.  The  main  floor  is  also  of  brick, 
resting  on  brick  arches,  filled  above  to  a level, 
and  covered  with  hard  pine  boards.  The  roof 
and  gallery  are  supported  by  wrought-iron 


rafters,  and  the  partitions  are  strengthened  by 
concealed  iron  columns.  The  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  building  forms  a hall,  112  feet 
long  and  35  feet  high,  with  a vaulted  and 
ribbed  ceiling,  springing  from  two  ranges  of 
ribbed  columns.  The  spaces  between  the 
columns  are  divided  by  partitions  into  stalls 
or  alcoves  for  books,  having  a light  gallery 
above,  protected  by  an  ornamented  iron  balus- 
trade. One  of  the  transepts  is  used  as  a read- 
ing-room : the  other  is  divided  into  three 
apartments  for  books.  Great  caution  was 
used  to  guard  against  injury  by  fire,  and  the 
hall  is  heated  by  steam.  A self-acting  con- 
trivance regulates  the  draft,  so  as  to  check  or 
increase  the  generation  of  steam. 

The  Private  Residences  of  New  York. — 
An  account  of  a number  of  new  buildings 
now  going  up  in  the  city  of  New  York,  chiefly 
for  private  residences,  is  given  in  the  New 
York  Herald.  Most  of  them  that  journal  re- 
presents as  of  magnificent  and  beautiful  styles 
of  architecture.  Among  the  private  residences 
is  one  estimated  to  cost  40,000  dollars ; 
another  35,000  dollars  ; and  a number  costing 
from  slightly  beneath  40,000  dollars  to  20,000 
dollars  each.  Forty-two  of  these  mansions 
will  cost  an  aggregate  of  1,170,000  dollars, 
averaging  27,000  dollars  each.  One  firm  of 
two  partners  is  building  seven  that  are  to  cost 
270,000  dollars  (nearly  39,000  dollars  a piece), 
which,  when  completed,  it  adds,  might  almost 
be  styled  a row  of  palaces. 

An  American  Architect.— The  Boston  Tra- 
veller, of  29th  ult.  gives  a short  memoir  of 
Captain  A.  Parris,  who  died  on  1 6th  ult.  aged 
72.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  Capt.  Parris 
was  well  known  as  an  architect  in  Boston,  and 
during  its  continuance,  he  volunteered  in  the 
service,  holding  the  rank  of  superintendent  of 
artificers,  with  the  title  of  captain,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  at  Plattsburgh,  and  else- 
where on  the  Lakes.  His  profession  was 
resumed  at  the  close  of  the  war;  for  many 
years  after  which  time  a large  proportion  of 
the  architectural  engineering  in  the  town  and 
city  of  Boston  was  undertaken  by  him.  “ In 
fact,”  says  The  Traveller , “ to  no  other  person 
do  so  large  a number  of  the  imposing  and 
substantial  edifices  which  characterise  our 
city,  owe  their  distinctive  merits.  The  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  Dr.  Young’s,  St. 
Paul’s,  Dr.  Barrett’s,  and  other  churches, 
Quincy  Market,  with  its  stores  on  North  and 
South  Market  streets,  both  the  Court-houses, 
many  if  not  most  of  the  edifices  built  on 
Beacon,  Tiemont,  and  Summer  streets  about 
this  period,”  are  specified  as  amongst  the 
numerous  structures  designed  by  Mr.  Parris. 
He  received  the  appointment  of  Superintendent 
of  Charlestown  Navy-yard  about  1830,  being 
superintendent  in  the  construction  of  the  dry 
dock,  the  rope-walk,  and  other  granite  edifices 
in  the  yard.  This  office  was  held  until  1843 
or  1844,  since  which  he  had  been  stationed  at 
Portsmouth,  in  a similar  capacity.  Many  of 
the  lighthouses  on  the  northern  and  eastern 
coasts  of  the  States,  comprising  almost  the  only 
permanent  erections  of  the  class,  it  is  said,  have 
been  built  from  his  plans  and  under  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  a member  of  the  fraternity  of 
Masons,  and  participated  in  the  ceremonies  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Banker-hill 
Monument  as  the  master  mason  in  laying  the 
stone.  Several  of  the  engineers  and  architects 
of  Boston  were  formerly  his  pupils  : Messrs. 
G.  I.  F.  Bryant,  Chas.  Hastings,  Calvin 
Brown,  Luther  Briggs,  jun.  and  Robert  Briggs, 
jun.  are  named  as  amongst  the  number. 


Sir  James  Macadam,  the  originator  of 
the  modern  system  of  “ macadamising  ” roads, 
died  on  Wednesday  in  week  before  last,  at  his 
residence  in  Finchley-road,  London. 

New  Church  at  Blackheath:  “Look 
to  your  Coin  Deposits.”— The  foundation- 
stone  of  this  building  was  laid  on  Friday  in 
last  week  by  Mr.  J.  Angerstein,  at  whose  sole 
expense  the  building  is  to  be  erected.  The 
site  chosen  is  in  the  lane  leading  from  Myrtle- 
place,  to  Blackheath.  On  Sunday  night  some 
scoundrels  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  steal 
the  coins  deposited  beneath  the  stone ! they 
had  removed  one  or  two  courses  laid  above  it 
when  they  were  disturbed. 
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COTTAGES  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

PLANS  OF  THE  COTTAGES  FOR  FOUR  FAMILIES. 


BED-ROOM  FLOOR. 


GROUND  FLOOR. 


PLANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  COTTAGES. 
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GROUND  FLOOR.  FIRST  FLOOR. 

PLAN  OF  THE  CENTRE  BUILDING  FOR  EIGHT  FAMILIES. 
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DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

We  here  give  plane  of  the  houses  pro- 
posed to  be  erected  by  the  Windsor  Royal 
Society,  recently  formed  to  promote  and  carry 
out  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
Working  Classes  in  Windsor.  It  is  consti- 
tuted on  the  principle  of  a joint-stock  com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  6,000 1.  to  be  raised  in 
10 l.  shares,  and  is  empowered  to  increase  the 
same.  The  amount  of  dividend  payable  to 
the  shareholders  is  limited  to  five  per  cent, 
leaving  any  surplus  return  available  for  the 
extension  of  the  Society’s  operations. 

Freehold  ground,  midway  between  the  Long 
Walk  and  the  cavalry  barracks,  containing 
nearly  1§  acre,  has  been  purchased  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests,  for  28 71.  19s.  3d.  in- 
cluding expenses,  and  laid  out  for  the  erection 
of  two  rows  of  houses,  opposite  one  another, 
to  accommodate,  together,  about  forty  families, 
each  having  a small  garden. 

A contract  for  building  one-half  of  these 
houses  has  been  recently  made,  amounting  to 
2,240 1.  which  includes  concrete  foundations, 
drains,  and  two  tanks. 

The  houses  are  in  five  blocks,  the  centre 
block,  and  the  two  corner  blocks,  each  com 
bining  two  plans,  and  the  remaining  blocks 
being  alike. in  plan.  There  are  four  tenements 
on  each  of  these  five  plans  : twelve  of  them 
have  three,  and  eight  have  two  bed-rooms. 

The  centre  building,  90  feet  in  length,  con- 
tains eight  tenements,  four  on  the  ground 
floor  and  four  on  the  upper  floor.  The 
middle  compartment  is  on  the  plan  of  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert’s  Exhibition  Model  Houses, 
somewhat  increased  in  scale  : these  four  tene- 
ments have  three  bed-rooms  each.  On  either 
side  is  a house  arranged  for  two  families,  one 
above  the  other,  with  distinct  entrance  access, 
and  a fire-proof  floor  between  them : these 
tenements  have  two  bed-rooms.  The  next 
building  on  either  side,  36  feet  in  length,  is  a 
pair  of  double  cottages,  with  living-room, 
scullery,  pantry,  and  three  bed-rooms  up- 
stairs. Each  of  the  two  extreme  buildings, 
70  feet  in  length,  comprises  two  cottages 
in  the  centre,  with  living-room,  scullery, 
pantry,  and  two  bed-rooms  over,  whilst  the 
two  outer  cottages  have  three  bed-rooms  over. 
The  whole  are  to  be  constructed  of  hollow 
bricks,  contracted  for  at  32s.  per  1,000,  in 
the  field  within  two  miles  of  the  buildings  : 
their  size,  it  is  stated,  renders  this  price  equi- 
valent to  18s.  per  1,000  for  common  bricks. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Bates,  of  Hertfordshire. 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts  acts  as  honorary  architect. 


trian  statue  of  Domitian,  he  names  five  monu- 
ments, which  respectively  stood  in  front,  in  the 
rear,  and  on  the  flanks  of  this  colossal  statue, 
and  he  turns  the  horse’s  head  towards  the 
Palatium.  The  Temple  of  Julius  Caesar  in 
front  he  thus  describes  : 

“ Hinc  obvia  limina  pandit 
Qui  fessus  bellis  adscitie  munere  prolis 
Primus  iter  nostris  ostendit  in  rethera  divis.” 


ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  ROMAN 

FORUM  AND  THE  CLIVUS  CAPITO- 

LINUS,  AND  THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF 

TEMPLES  THEREON.* 

The  celebrated  fane  of  Saturn,  wherever  it 
was,  contained  the  public  treasure  of  the 
Romans,  and  a prefect  was  appointed  to  the 
care  of  it.  Ancient  rescripts  or  registers  of 
contracts  were  also  preserved  in  the  Temple 
of  Saturn,  and  the  reason  why  all  these  valua- 
ble articles  were  placed  under  his  care  was, 
because,  in  the  golden  age  of  that  old  god, 
there  was  no  such  crime  as  theft,  and  in  those 
primitive  times  avarice  and  bad  faith  were 
unknown;  but  besides  this  treasury,  which 
was  considered  as  the  public  exchequer,  there 
was  also  attached  to  Saturn’s  Temple  a “sanc- 
tus  asrarium,”  and  the  wealth  stowed  up  here 
was  not  to  be  touched  except  in  the  greatest 
emergency.  The  Germans  say  they  can  dis- 
cover vestiges  of  a door  or  opening  which  led 
from  their  Temple  of  Saturn  into  this  reserved 
treasury.  I recollect  using  every  faculty  of 
sight  I could  command,  but  never  could  I find 
the  traces  spoken  of,  and  for  reasons  I shall 
shortly  give,  I must  turn  Saturn  in  another 
direction.  However  important  and  decisive 
may  be  thought  the  discoveries  made  by  exca- 
vation, they  must  be  adjusted  with  the  passages 
descriptive  of  buildings  and  places  which  we 
find  in  the  ancient  writers.  The  poet  Statius, 
contemporary  with  Domitian,  has  given  us  a 
general  view  of  the  Forum  as  it  was  in  his 
time.  When  he  describes  the  famous  eques- 


The  two  basilicas  on  each  flank,  and  the  two 
temples  of  Concord  and  Vespasian  behind  the 
horse,  are  comprised  in  the  three  following 
verses : — 

“ At  laterum  gressus  hinc  Julia  tecta  tuentur. 

Illinc  belligeri  sublimis  regia  Pauli. 

Terga  Pater  blandoque  videt  Concordia  vultu.” 
The  rest  of  the  passage  describes  the  objects 
which  the  Emperor  was  supposed  to  see  from 
his  seat  on  the  horse,  and  amongst  these  objects 
the  nova  Palatia,  which  Domitian  himself  had 
made,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  are  mentioned. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  Roman  Forum  this 
has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  passages 
which  the  records  of  antiquity  have  preserved  : 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  place  Domitian’s 
horse  in  some  central  place  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  Hills,  and  then  take  our 
general  survey.  The  Temple  of  Julius  Ctesar 
is  gone : no  one  pretends  to  exhibit  a vestige 
of  it — no,  not  even  a Roman  architect;  but  the 
two  temples  which  saw  the  horse’s  tail  are  re- 
maining on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Of  the 
one.  Concord,  there  is  no  dispute : the  temple 
whose  ruin  consists  in  the  three  angular 
columns,  Jupiter  Tonans,  has  alone  the  same 
aspect.  The  expression,  “ terga  Pater”  (Ves- 
pasianus),  and  “ Concordia  videt,”  alludes  to 
the  statues  looking  out  of  their  respective 
cellas  upon  the  horse’s  tail ; but  unless  the 
cellas  had  been  turned  in  that  direction,  this 
description  would  not  merely  have  been  un- 
poetical,  but  false.  Now,  the  temple  with  the 
portico  of  eight  columns  has  its  flank  behind 
the  statue,  and  therefore  cannot  answer  to  the 
words,  “ Terga  Pater  videt ; ” but  the  tempi 
called  Jupiter  Tonans  does  answer,  and  I take 
this  authority  to  be  enough  to  complete  the 
proof  that  the  temple  marked  B is  rightly 
named  the  Temple  of  Vespasian.  It  may, 
however,  be  still  asked,  where  is  the  equestrian 
statue  to  be  placed  ? This  question  is  answered 
by  the  excavations,  and  is  shown  thus  : On 
each  side  of  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian 
was  a basilica.  In  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  church  of  S.  Adriano,  in  1665,  a mutilated 
inscription  on  a marble  pedestal  was  discovered, 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  a basilica,  and 
this  is  generally  allowed  to  point  out  the  site 
of  the  “regia  Pauli,”  mentioned  by  Statius, 
synonymous  with  the  Basilica  Emilia.  Taking 
Statius  for  our  guide,  we  look  at  once  in  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Forum  for  the  Julia  tecta ; 
and  just  in  the  direction  where  we  ought  to 
look,  the  steps  leading  into  the  supposed 
Basilica  J ulia  have  been  discovered  in  the  late 
excavations : the  ground  which  has  been  the 
most  effectually  laid  open  is  about  the  Column 
of  Phocas.  The  specator  of  the  ruins  of  the 
Forum,  when  standing  on  its  present  level,  is 
elevated  about  20  feet  from  the  base  of  that 
honorary  column,  and  he  descends  by  the 
Clivus  and  passes  under  an  archway  (now 
made  for  convenience)  to  arrive  at  the  ancient 
level  of  the  Forum.  At  the  width  of  about 
15  feet  from  the  enclosure  of  Phocas’  Column 
have  been  discovered  the  steps  just  described; 
and  although  it  might  be  shown  from  the 
authority  of  classical  writers  that  the  Basilica 
Julia  was  at  least  on  this  side  of  the  Forum 
now  in  question,  yet  there  is  one  stronger  proof 
than  all  the  rest  to  be  adduced.  In  the  spring 
of  1835,  when  the  first  step  of  the  supposed 
Basilica  Julia  was  brought  to  light,  a fragment 
of  an  honorary  basement  just  appeared,  and 
as  if  it  would  refuse  to  give  any  evidence  on  a 
disputed  point,  fell  into  the  “ cloaca  ” which 
runs  under  the  steps,  and  so  disappeared. 
Professor  Emeliano  Sard,  who  kept  a constant 
watch  over  these  excavations,  was  the  only 
person  who  observed  the  fragment  with  the  eye 
of  an  antiquary.  He  communicated  the  secret 
to  Kellermann,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  who 
immediately  aroused  the  Cavaliere  Bunsen  to 
go  with  diplomatic  authority  and  fetch  up  the 


precious  relic  from  the  cloaca.  It  was  taken 
up  and  scraped  and  washed,  for,  like  a piece 
of  buttered  bread,  it  had  fallen  with  the  in- 
scription side  downwards,  and  when  it  was  set 
to  the  light,  Kellermann  read  these  letters  ; — 
A 

ASILICA 

ER.  REPARATAE 
SET.  ADIECIT. 

Any  one  but  a determined  antiquary  might 
have  asked,  And  what  then  ? But  in  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  of  Gruter  there  had  been 
read,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
found  or  seen  in  the  Forum  ; it  runs  thus! — 
“ Gabinius  Vettius  Probianus,  V.C.  Prsef.  urb. 
statuam  quae  Basilicae  Juliae  a se  noviter 
reparatae  ornamento  essetadjecit;”  and  by  com- 
paring the  odd  letters  with  the  full  Gruterian 
inscription,  there  was  no  doubt  remaining  of 
the  proper  way  to  fill  up  the  lacunae  of  the 
cloaca  fragment : this  was  either  the  inscription 
which  Gruter  had  seen  and  copied  in  its  entire 
form,  or  it  was  a duplicate ; for,  being  on  a base- 
ment, and  making  mention  of  a praefect,  who 
in  the  year  307  restored  the  Basilica  Julia;  it 
is  most  probable  it  would  be  more  than  once 
repeated  : however  that  may  be,  the  inscription, 
from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  leaves 
no  rational  doubt  that  the  Basilica  Julia'  is 
found,  and  it  speaks  much  for  the  ingenuity 
of  Canina  that  he  marked  the  place,  as  in 
No.  XVIII.  of  his  plan,  before  the  inscription, 
which  confirmed  his  conjecture,  was  brought 
to  light.  The  Basilica  Julia  being  then  found, 
and  the  Basilica  Emilia  being  acknowledged 
to  be  near  the  church  of  S.  Adriano]  oil  the 
east  side  of  the  Forum,  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Domitian  must  be  placed  between  them.  But 
having  found  these  vestiges  of  the  step8;:  *tnd 
nothing  else,  it  will  very  naturally  be  asked, 
how  is  the  plan  of  the  whole  Basilica  knoWn  ? 
To  answer  this  question  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  fragments  of  a marble  plan  of  Roihe, 
made  in  the  time  of  Severus  and  Caracalla, 
and  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  broker*  to 
pieces,  in  the  church  of  SS.  Damiana  e Costna. 
It  is  now  encrusted  into  the  wall  of  the  stair- 
case leading  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and 
must  be  well  known  to  all  architects' 1 who 
have  been  to  Rome,  and  to  all  ’ Who 
have  not  it  will  be  familiar  by  the  illustra- 
tions of  Piranesi,  under  the  title  of  Piiirita 
Capitolina.  One  of  these  fragments,  although 
broken,  exhibits  a ground-plan  of  a build- 
ing of  immense  proportions,  on  which  we  read 
Julia,  and  on  a corresponding  piece  the  letter 
B.  I need  not  presume  to  describe  to  you 'the 
form,  parts,  and  uses  of  an  ancient  Basilica, 
but  I may  remark  upon  the  Basilica  Julia, 
that  according  to  the  ichnography  of  the 
Pianta  Capitolina  it  had  five  naves,  divided  by 
four  rows  of  pilasters  : the  wall  which  en- 
closed it  was  also  decorated  externally  with 
pilasters,  and  between  them  were  windows  : in 
other  words,  it  may  be  described  as  formed  of 
three  peristyles  one  within  the  other : the  out- 
ward one  had  twelve  pilasters  in  front,  and 
twenty-three  on  the  flanks;  the  middle  one 
eight  in  front,  and  fifteen  on  the  side;  the  in- 
nermost six  in  front,  and  eleven  on  the  sides  : 
it  must  have  been  a most  splendid  edifice;  for 
according  to  Pliny  the  younger  it  afforded  ac- 
commodation for  four  tribunals  of  forty-five 
judges  each.  Caligula  made  his  bridge  to 
pass  over  it,  to  go  from  his  Palatine  residence 
to  the  Temple  of  J.  O.  M,  and  when  he  got  on 
the  top,  “fastigium  Basilicae,”  he  used  to 
throw  pieces  of  money  down  among  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  we  have  made  suffi- 
cient space  for  the  Basilica,  according  to  the 
ichnography  and  the  site  which  these  argu- 
ments now  alleged  will  assign,  it  takes  us 
about  350  feet  from  the  column  of  Phocas  in 
the  direction  of  the  Velabrum. 

But  we  have  yet  to  deal  with  another  frag- 
ment of  the  Pianta  Capitolina,  showing  the 
ichnography  of  this  N.W.  angle  of  the  Forum. 

It  is  usually  adjusted  with  that  fragment  we 
have  already  considered  as  marking  the  three 
peristyles  of  the  Basilica  Julia  : it  exhibits  an 
open  space  with  the  letters  VRNI,  which  no 
one  doubts  is  the  left  limb  of  SAT  VRNI : an 
open  space  of  this  description  was  called  an 
area,  and  such  areas  before  the  porticoes  of 
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temples  were  not  unusual. 

Julia  has  its  length  from  north  to  south, 


If  the  Basilica  ] sions  are  for  the  most  part  tedious  to  all  but 


and 


antiquaries  : the  architect  has  the  pleasing  task 
- • • ’ ' ' from  the  discovered 


the  space  through  which  the  Vicus  Jugarius  proportion  : 
1 . ii  .. „ punprpi’t  nis 


from  the  section  of  a column  he 


ran.  and  actually  brings  us  up  to  the 'eight  | ban^recthis i portico,  and  fill  up  his  tympanum 


This  may  be  taken  as  a kind  of  j with  N.obe  aSd  her  children,  and  crown  the 

...  1 . Ulo  nmlimnnt  until  St.ntllPS  ftf  UOflS 


reflexive'  evidence  of  the  eight  columns  be-  angles  of  his  pediment  with  statues  of  gods 

*'■  - , r-.  ° IT  i l fnw  i.rlllnL  3 TYlPfLll  Will  CTlVfi  [11 


; Ul  iuo  cit£u<>  t-i/mtiiuo  - “"o  i ...  i • 

longing  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn;  and  I must  and  heroes  for  which  a medal  will  give  him 
say? that,  pulling  aside  all  envy  and  jealousy,  I authority.  The  poor  office  of  antiquary^  to 


vy  and  jealousy, 
shall  be  glad  to  learnfrom  our  learned  traveller, 
Mr.  Tite,  when  he  comes  to  give  us  the  result 
of  his  observations,  whether  this  said  Basilica 
hfld  its  elevation  towards  the  Forum  or  its 
flank;  if  the  former,  then  our  fragment  VRNI 
will  1 ail  us,  and  we  must  still  rest  the  claims  of 
Saturn  upon  the  other  arguments.  But  we 
have  another  remarkable  passage  of  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum,  which  says,  “ Forum 
Julium  et  Basilicam  quae  fait  inter  aedem 
Castoris  et  a?dem  Saturni.”  The  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  Temple  of  Saturn 


put  the  inscription  on  the  frieze,  which  few 
will  care  to  read  when  enraptured  with  the 
indescribable  harmony  which  reigns  in  archi- 
tectural proportion.  I cannot,  however,  omit 
this  opportunity,  as  a humble  labourer  in  that 
field,  to  solicit  your  votes  and  interest  in  favour 
of  Vespasian  and  old  Saturn,  against  the  next 
general  election  of  those  temples  on  the  Clivus, 
to  serve  in  a representation  of  the  ruins  of 
Rome  ; and  in  doing  this,  I am  running  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  deserting  my  former 
constituents,  for  in  my  “Antiquities  of  Rome,” 


classical  scholar,  whose  youthful  imagination 
has  led  him  to  form  ideas  of  the  Forum  as 
colossal  as  the  deeds  with  which  its  fame  is 
emblazoned,  stands  astonished  at  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  such  scenes  were  acted ; 
and  what  neither  painter,  nor  sculptor,  nor 
architect  supplies  to  his  fancy,  the  poet  sings 
to  the  balmy  breeze  standing  on  the  Capitol — 
Dirl  the  conquerors  heap 
Their  spoils  here  ? Yes  : and  in  yon  field  below 
A thousand  yeurs  of  silenced  factions  sleep. — 
The  Forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  glow, 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes— burns  with, 
Cicero. 

Richard  Burgess,  B.D. 


were,  according  to  this  monumental  inscrip- 
tion, divided  by  the  Basilica  ; now  the  Temple 
of  Castor  was  that  which  Caligula  turned  into 
a portico  for  his  Augustan  House,  which  all 
agree  overlooked  the  south  side  of  the  Forum, 
and  which  must  have  been  very  near,  if  not 
identified  with,  the  large  square  brick  building 
usually  called  the  Curia.  A line  drawn  across 
the  Forum  would  come  to  the  eight  columns, 
and  cut  the  Basilica  Julia  longitudinally,  and 
answer  exactly  to  the  Ancyra  inscription  ; and 
thus  we  should  obtain  a third  fixed  angle  of 
the  Forum  beneath  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
behind  the  present  Church  of  Madonna  della 
Consolazione,  and  gain  another  particle  of  evi- 
dence for  driving  Fortune  away,  and  bringing 
back  Saturn  to  his  own  again.  Now  if  we 
adhere  to  the  Vitruvian  precepts,  which  teach 
that  Basilicse  are  to  be  placed  near,  that  is,  on 
tlie  sides  of  the  open  area  of  the  Forum,  we 
may  now  walk  round  the  Campo  Vaccino  (the 
name  applied  to  the  sacred  ground  ever  since 
Poggio’s  buffaloes)  and  adjust  the  limits.  On 
the  east  side,  measuring  from  the  arch  of  Sept. 
Severus  to  the  site  of  the  Fabian  arch,  there 
are  400  feet.  The  Basilica  Emilia,  and  another 
Basilica  of  the  same  name,  used  by  the  Roman 
Municipia  as  a guard-house,  have  long  had 
peaceable  possession  of  the  east  side  of  the 
Forum,  and  we  are  here  denied  the  pleasure  of 
disputing.  Proceeding  from  the  S E.  angle, 
we  pass  along  the  south  side  under  the  Palatine 
Hill,  until  we  have  measured  from  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Fabian  arch  500  feet,  which 
will  bring  us  to  the  west  side  of  the  square 
brick  building  called  the  Domus  Caligulae: 
fixing  our  S.W.  angle  there,  and  completing 
the  paralellogram,  we  are  brought  to  the 
Madonna  della  Consolazione,  where  I should 
very  much  like  to  leave  you  all,  as  some  sort 
of  recompense  for  the  weary  chase  I have  led 
you. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  ground  in  the 
world  which  has  been  put  to  such  ingenious 
torture  by  the  skill  of  restoring  architects  as 
the  space  I have  gone  over.  I believe  it  will 
be  allowed  that  architects  in  all  countries 
build  more  castles  in  the  air  than  on  solid 
ground  ; but  in  Rome,  since  the  apostolic 
coffers  have  been  emptied  by  a variety  of 
vicissitudes,  and  the  popes  who  patronized 
the  arts  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  architects 
have  nowhere  to  build  but  in  the  air;  and 
hence  the  pleasure  they  take  in  putting  in- 
flexible and  tasteless  antiquaries  to  the  torture 
by  filling  up  a space  which  authors  say  was 
clear,  and  driving  into  a corner  a most  classical 
monument  because  it  was  not  of  the  right 
dimensions  for  completing  a general  plan.  I 
may  just  add,  that  I agree  with  the  direction 
Canina  has  given  to  the  three  vice  which  led 
into  the  Forum  from  the  Velahrum— the  Via 
Nova  under  the  Palatine  Hill,  the  Vicus  Juga- 
rius  under  the  Capitol,  and  the  Vicus  Tuscus 
in  the  middle. 

I may  not  proceed  to  make  any  further 
experiments  upon  your  patience,  by  passing  to 
any  other  objects  in  and  around  the  forum 
than  those  I have  already  treated  of.  Every 
inch  of  that  classic  ground  must  ever  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; 
but  every  inch  must  be  coniended  for  by  the 
topographer  and  the  antiquary : such  discus- 


although  I had  the  prudence  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion somewhat  open,  I did  incline  for  Jupiter 
Tonans  and  Fortune.  Nay  more,  by  a refer- 
ence to  my  chapter  on  the  “ Roman  Forum,” 
it  will  be  seen  that  I split  my  vote  between 
Vespasian  and  Jupiter,  and  showed  the  greatest 
anxiety  to  find  space  for  Saturn ; but  anti- 
quaries, like  all  other  responsible  advisers, 
must  be  allowed  to  alter  their  opinions  when 
fresh  proofs  are  excavated,  new  diggings 
opened,  and  circumstances  are  changed.  Some 
of  the  Italian  professors,  whose  theories  will 
never  be  able  to  stand  against  the  evidence  of 
the  discovered  basilica,  have  not  yet  brought 
themselves  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  the 
basilica;  and  they  wait  in  hopes  it  may  lead  to 
some  building  of  the  middle  ages,  and  so 
maintain  the  theory  of  Nardini’s  forum.  I 
confess,  although  the  discovery  interferes 
somewhat  with  my  preconceived  and,  what  is 
worse,  my  published  notions,  I think  it  pru- 
dent to  yield  in  time.  It  is  long  before  we 
give  up  conservative  principles ; and  an  old 
opinion  is  often  retained  for  the  sake  of  con- 
sistency long  after  we  have  ceased  to  think  it 
infallible.  It  is  an  admirable  provision  in  our 
moral  constitution,  that  men  should  be  attached 
to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers,  for  this  often 
prevents  rash  innovations,  not  only  in  the 
names  of  temples,  but  of  churches  and  consti- 
tutions : at  the  same  time,  we  have  long  learned 
to  reject  the  maxiin  that  what  is  is  best,  for 
with  this  we  might  go  on  sanctioning  error 
which  had  become  hoary  by  time;  and  looking 
upon  all  reform  and  improvements  as  elements 
of  destruction,  we  might  have  refused  to  enter- 
tain the  notion  of  a Crystal  Palace  because 
Vitruvius  spoke  of  nothing  but  peperine  stone 
and  marble ; and  if,  as  professors  of  civil 
architecture,  we  had  kept  to  the  narrow  streets 
and  gable  ends  of  olden  time,  we  might  still 
have  had  a six-bedded  room  and  a back 
kitchen  for  a model  lodging-house.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  both  in  the  material  and  intellectual 
departments  we  are  to  innovate,  but  innovate 
with  all  the  advantages  of  what  has  gone 
before, — to  know  well  the  discoveries  and 
works  of  genius  which  others  have  produced 
before  us, — and  starting  from  the  platform 
which  others  have  erected,  rear  our  Pantheon 
in  air,  which  was  before  on  the  ground. 

I am  aware  that  this  paper  is  more  of  a topo- 
graphical than  an  architectural  description,  and 
for  such  I ought  to  crave  your  indulgence  while 
occupying  your  time  ingratifying  myself;  butas 
I have  had  the  honour  to  remark  before  now, 
the  very  names  of  the  Forum  and  the  Capitol 
are  always  a passport  to  your  attention  ; for 
whether  it  be  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  or  of 
Saturn,  whether  it  be  the  Basilica  Julia  or  the 
Temple  of  Concord,  it  is  still  Vitruvius — that 
perpetual  President  of  an  Architectural  Society. 
Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits,  if  they  be  refined  they  must  all  meet 
in  the  Roman  Forum  : there  the  painter  loves 
to  use  his  pencil,  under  the  deep  blue  sky  by 
which  the  time-worn  ruins  are  arched  : there 
the  sculptor  loves  to  linger  over  the  exquisite 
fragments  which  time  has  spared  to  excite  his 
admiration  and  his  envy  : th  re  the  disciple  of 
Palladio,  and  the  ardent  admirer ’of  Michael- 
angelo’s  bold  genius,  grows  into  the  propor- 
tions of  the  things  around  him  ; whilst  the 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
Deddington. — Clifton  chapel  of  ease,  in  con- 
nection with  Deddington  Church,  will,  it  is  ex- 
pected, be  open  for  divine  service  in  about  two 
months.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  built 
of  stone  dug  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
covered  with  Stonesfield  slates.  Messrs. 
Buckler,  of  Oxford,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
style  is  Early  English.  The  cost  is  estimated 
at  about  1,000/.  of  which  700/.  will  be  con- 
tributed, it  is  said,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Risley, 
of  Deddington. 

Caiisbrooke  ( Isle  of  Wight).— The  sloping 
meadow  adjoining  the  historical  ruins  of 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Caris- 
brooke,  has  been  advertised  to  be  sold  off  in 
building  lots  by  public  auction. 

Winchester. — Several  ancient  mural,  paint- 
ings have  been  discovered  on  the  north  wall  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  John,  Winchester. 
The  subject  represented  in  the  portion  at  pre- 
sent discovered  appears  to  be  the  Crucifixion. 
Christ  is  represented  as  being  fastened  to  a 
cross,  not  of  the  Roman  shape,  but  that  of  St. 
Andrew.  The  two  thieves  are  represented. 
An  apostle  or  saint  appears  to  be  looking 
towards  heaven,  and  a woman  is  in  an 
attitude  of  adoration  at  the  foot  of  the  crucified 
thief  on  the  right  hand.  The  Saviour  and  the 
apostle  have  their  heads  surrounded  by  the 
nimbus.  The  work  of  restoration  is  being 
carried  on. 

Worcester. — Some  house  property  at  Wick 
lately  sold  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase.  A 
piece  of  ground  at  Chaddesley  Corbett  has  also 
been  sold  at  forty-four  years’  purchase  on  the 
gross  rental. 

Devonport. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  market  here  (Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  archi- 
tect, and  Mr.  T.  Clift,  builder)  was  laid  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  T.  Galbraith. 

Aberdare.—  The  new  church  of  Aberdare  is 
nearly  completed.  It  will  cost  about  4,000/. 
and  will  accommodate  700  persons.  Mr.  A. 
Mosely,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
G.  N.  Strawbridge,  of  Clifton,  the  builder. 

havernock. — The  church  of  Lavernock,  in 
the  diocese  of  Llandaff,  has  been  rebuilt  and 
re-opened.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Corbett,  who  superintended  the  rebuilding. 

Stratford-on- Anon.  —The  interior  walls  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Guild  of  Holy  Cross,  have 
been  recently  cleansed,  and  the  windows 
painted  to  resemble  cathedral  g’ass.  The 
exterior  is  falling  into  decay;  hut  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Corporation  are  about  to  repair 
and  renovate  it.  The  interior  has  been  deco- 
rated with  a carved  oak  screen,  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  chapel,  and  containing 
nine  panels,  the  arches  filled  with  tracery, 
surmounted  with  pierced  work,  and  crested 
with  the  Tudor  flower.  The  design,  which 
includes  various  scrolls,  texts,  and  other  de- 
tails, was  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Ward,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  was  executed  by  him 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Ward,  artist.  A 
stained-glass  east  window  has  also  been  put  up. 
It  contains  five  lights,  and  as  many  subjects  ; 
1.  Our  Lord’s  Baptism.  2.  Prayer.  3.  Cru- 
cifixion. 4.  Resurrection.  5.  Ascension.  Each 
subject  is  in  an  ornamented  canopy,  and  placed 
upon  a bracket,  with  an  inscription  under 
it.  The  design  is  also  by  Mr.  William 
Ward,  and  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Chance, 
Birmingham. 

Kinrar  ( Staffordshire ). — A new  school  has 
lately  been  opened  here,  affording  accommo- 
dation for  250  children.  The  building  has 
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been  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Stourbridge.  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Kidderminster,  was  the  builder.  The  plan  is 
cruciform,  and  the  walls  are  built  of  grey 
bricks,  upon  a terrace  and  plinth  of  red  sand- 
stone. The  dressings  are  white  (Elmly)  stone. 
It  is  lighted  by  side  triplets,  and  a richly 
traceried  window  in  each  of  the  four  gables. 
The  roof  timbers  are  open  to  view,  6tained  and 
varnished. 

Shirley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  Union 
chapel  was  laid  on  Wednesday  in  last  week. 
It  is  intended  to  accommodate  about  300 
persons,  in  addition  to  which  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  erection  of  galleries  when  neces- 
sary. The  cost  will  be  about  350/. 

Dewsbury.  — A committee  has  begn  ap- 
pointed at  a public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  market  cross  and  removing 
it,  converting  its  site  into  an  open  space.  The 
building  is  partly  occupied  by  barbers  and 
others,  using  fires  with  smoke-pipes,  &c.  and 
hence  and  otherwise  is  said  to  have  become  a 
nuisance  which  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of. 

Edinburgh. — Morningside  Church  was  lately 
struck  by  lightning,  which  displaced  the  stones 
at  the  top  of  the  spire  above  the  clock,  and 
shattered  every  pane  in  the  building  except 

.those  belonging  to  the  great  window. The 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  have  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  town  council,  praying  them 
to  “ proceed  with  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  collegiate  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
demolished  in  1848,  in  fulfilment  of  agreements 
entered  into  previous  to  its  destruction,  and 
with  the  express  view  to  which  the  sum  of 
17,000/.  was  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  town  by 
the  directors  of  the  North  British  Railway.” 
This  sura  the  memorialists  state  was  got 
mainly  through  their  influence,  and  was  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  re-erection  of  the 
church  on  a new  and  suitable  site,  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  original  materials,  which 
were  removed  and  preserved  for  that  purpose. 
-Ihey  further  submit  “that  the  needless  de- 
struction of  ancient  monuments,  and  examples 
of  early  national  art,  has  ever  been  considered 
peculiarly  discreditable  to  the  perpetrators  of 
such  acts ; and  when  done — as  in  the  case 
of  our  ancient  City  Cross— thoughtlessly  or 
in  ignorance,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
recrimination  and  unavailing  regret  when  too 
late  to  repair  the  public  injury.”  The  allega- 
tions of  the  memorial  have  been  denied  by  some 
of  the  members  of  council,  but  they  have  re- 
mitted it  to  a committee. The  council  have 

resolved  to  have  inscribed  on  the  new  Corn 
Exchange  the  name  of  the  Lord  Provost  for 
the  time  of  its  erection,  and  the  name  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Cousins. 

Forfar.— The  Peel  Monument,  says  a local 
paper  is  now  all  but  finished.  The  ground 
around  the  monument  is  railed  in.  The 
sphinxes,  which  have  given  such  great  dissatis- 
faction, are  to  be  removed ; and  an  idea  is 
entertained  of  placing  them  on  the  top  of  the 
Academy  building.  The  trusses  to  be  put  in 
place  of  the  sphinxes  are  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. A bust  of  the  deceased  Baronet  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  is  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Anderson,  of  Perth,  sculptor. 

Glammis.— Messrs.  W.  and  C.  Burnup,  of 
Newcastle,  have  just  completed  the  whole  of 
the  wainscot- work  for  the  large  dining-room  of 
Glammis  Castle,  in  Forfarshire,  the  seat  of  the 
^ r °f  Strathmore.  The  chimney-piece  stands 
16  feet  high  by  14  feet  wide.  In  the  centre 
panel  are  the  Strathmore  arms;  at  the  sides 
groups  of  flowers  and  lions’  heads,  carved  ; 
on  the  top,  two  lions,  holding  shields;  and 
below,  mottoes  and  initials  cut  in  Old  English 
letters.  The  walls  of  the  dining-room”  are 
lined  throughout  with  framed  and  moulded 
wainscoting,  8A feet  high,  with  massive  moulded 
base,  and  carved  frieze  and  surbase.  In  the 
centre  panels  are  placed  shields  and  the  coats- 
ot-arms  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Strath- 
more  family  There  are  five  large  mullion 
windows  with  moulded  shutters,  fluted  pilas- 
teis,  and  cornices  enriched  with  jewelled  orna- 
ments  ; and  the  recess  for  the  sideboard  at  the 
end  of  the  room  is  fitted  up  with  pilasters  and 
cornme,  snndar  to  the  windows,  but  on  a larger 
scale,  lhe  floor  is  laid  with  wainscot,  closely 


jointed ; and  above  the  large  windows  are 
smaller  ones,  with  coats  of  arms  executed  in 
stained  glass.  The  whole  of  the  work  has 
been  executed  from  designs  by  the  Hon.  T. 
Liddell,  of  Ravensworth  Castle.  The  building 
itself  has  been  illustrated  in  the  lately  pub- 
lished work  of  Mr.  Billings,  on  the  Baronial 
and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland. — 

Newcastle  Chronicle. Messrs.  Sopwith,  of 

Newcastle,  have  supplied  costly  furniture  for 
Glammis  Castle,  richly  carved.  — Gateshead 
Observer. 

Glasgow. — The  operative  masons  here  have 
struck  work  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  a 
union  is  about  to  be  reconstituted,  much 
against  the  wish,  it  would  appear,  of  some  of 
the  men  themselves.  One  “ journeyman  ma- 
son,” who  gives  his  name  and  address,  thus 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Reformer' s 
Gazette,  a tried  and  steady  defender  of 
the  rights  of  the  poor  against  the  rich : — 

“ The  masons’  wages  in  1846  were  23s.  per 
week,  and  were  raised  to  24s.  by  my  then  em- 
ployer, without  as  much  as  a single  man  hav- 
ing asked  it,  and  it  became  general  imme- 
diately thereafter.  The  wages  fluctuated  till 
1851,  when  21s.  per  week  were  paid  us.  At 
the  autumn  a rise  took  place  to  22s.  per  week, 
and  this  time  without  being  asked.  Now, 
there  were  no  trades’  unions  in  existence  at 
these  periods, — there  was  no  strike,  no  com- 
pulsion of  any  sort  used  towards  our  em- 
ployers, and  the  rise  took  place  solely,  I 
suppose,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a 
demand  for  men.  The  trade  getting  rather 
duller  this  spring,  the  wages  were  reduced  to 
21s.  per  week;  but  not  content  with  what  I 
think  is  a fair  wage,  considering  the  price  of 
provisions,  a number  of  discontented  men 
must  again  have  a union  started,  and  the 
whole  process  of  former  years  gone  through, 
that  is,  weekly  collections,  then  seeking  out 
grievances,  then  striking  for  what  is  called 
‘ our  rights,’  then  confusion  of  the  books, 
then,  perhaps,  the  treasurer  making  himself 
scarce  with  the  funds,  then  finishing  just  where 
toe  began.  High  wages  are  very  good,  and  the 
higher  the  better ; but,  certainly,  there  is  only 
one  proper  cause  for  a rise  at  any  time,  and 
that  is  the  demand  for  men  : any  other  way, 
as  combination,  is  utterly  false  and  delusive. 

I am  well  aware  that  many  privileges  that  we 
enjoy  will  be  withdrawn  if  more  striking  takes 
place.  It  is  not  human  nature,  although  it  is 
the  precept  of  the  Bible,  ‘ to  return  good  for 
evil.’  I therefore  warn  my  fellow  masons, 
especially  those  that  are  married  men  and  have 
constant  employment,  to  pause  and  consider 
well  before  they  become  members  of  a union 
that  has  created  so  much  ill-feeling  and  distress 
in  former  years.  I mind  in  the  year  1833  we 
struck  in  the  middle  of  November  for  a higher 
rate  of  pay  through  the  winter,  and  after  going 
idle  until  the  middle  of  February,  or  twelve 
weeks,  we  were  glad  to  « swallow  our  leek,’  as 
the  saying  is,  and  begin  at  the  old  wages,  after 
being  nearly  ruined  and  everything  in  the 
pawn.  I leave  the  effects  of  the  new  patent 
machines  for  hewing  until  another  time.” 


is  the  house  formerly  in  Grubb-street  (now 
Milton-Btreet),  No.  20,  which  is  engraved  in  a 
former  number.  In  this  building  many  of 
the  mouldings  and  other  embellishments  re- 
tain the  characteristics  of  the  erections  oi  the 
period  of  Gothic  architecture.  In  several  of 
the  compartments  the  quatre-foil  and  other 
ornaments  of  the  former  style  are  introduced, 
and  the  whole  presents  a somewhat  rude  yet 
picturesque  approach  towards  the  perfection 
of  this  style  in  a succeeding  reign. 

Elizabethan  architecture  in  London  advanced 
in  refinement  during  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Thorp,  an  architect, 
extensively  employed  during  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth, James  I.  and  Charles  I.  rebuilt  Holland 
House,  in  1606,  where  it  now  stands,  at  Ken- 
sington. Various  designs  by  the  architect  are 
preserved  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum.  Some 
of  the  best  have  been  engraved  in  Mr.  Richard- 
son’s work. 

The  examples  shown  in  this  week’s  illus- 
trations are  of  the  time  of  James  I.  No.  *42, 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON.* 

The  style  of  architecture  known  broadly  as 
Elizabethan”  extends  over  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary,  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  and  II.  During  this  time  a com- 
plete change  took  place  in  the  tastes  and  feel- 
ings  of  the  English  people.  The  Reformation 
caused  a dislike  for  the  established  method  of 
church  architecture  and  arrangements.  The 
whole  country  was  in  a state  of  transition,  and 
the  old  feudal  system  of  government  giving 
way  to  the  liberal  principles  which  have  since 
then  been  gradually  but  surely  advancing. 
During  this  period  the  religious  edifices  erected 
in  this  country  are  comparatively  few,  and 
these  generally  of  the  most  unassuming  de- 
scription. The  decoration,  extent,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  domestic  buildings  at  this  time  are, 
however,  remarkable,  and  in  London  embrace 
various  phases  of  this  architecture  from  as 
early  even  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  till  that 
of  Charles  II.  Amongst  the  earliest  examples 


* See  pp.  342,  391,  ante. 
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Sir  Paul  Finder’s  house,  Bishopsgate-street, 
and  No.  *41,  in  Aldgate-street,  are  exam- 
ples of  rich  and  picturesque  decoration. 
No.  *23,  in  Carey-street,  engraved  in  last 
paper,  shows  a purer  Italian  taste : the  interior 
of  this  house  remains  very  perfect,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  houses 
of  the  London  citizens  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
were  more  remarkable  for  the  comfort,  &c.  of 
their  interior  arrangement  than  for  their 
exterior  adornment.  The  exterior  views  in 
last  engraving  (*18,  19,  and  *24)  seem  to  be 
of  this  period,  and  are  distinguished  by  plain 
fronts,  projecting  in  each  story  towards  the 
roof.* 

The  houses  above  alluded  to,  and  others 
which  we  are  inclined  to  date  of  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  are  destitute  of  the  projecting 
windows  which  are  shown  on  the  house  in  Bell- 
yard,  Fleet-street  (No.  *39),  Sir  Paul  Pinder’s 
house  (No.  *42l,  and  that  in  Aldgate-street 
(No.  *41).  During  the  reign  of  James  I.  many 
of  the  London  houses  were  composed  of  slight 
work,  covered  on  the  outside  with  painted 
planks,  and  plastered  inside,  similar  to  the  top 
story  of  the  house  in  Gray’s-inn-lane  (*18). 
A square  court,  formed  of  buildings  of  this 
description,  still  remains  up  a passage  in 
Bell-yard,  a little  to  the  north-west  of 
No.  *39:  this  is  a place  worthy  of  a visit,  in 
order  to  form  some  conception  of  the  inflam- 
mable nature  of  London  before  the  fire  of 
1666.  Some  other  buildings  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  still  be  seen  near  Cripplegate  Church, 
but  which  are  probably  somewhat  older  than 
those  mentioned. 

The  houses  at  present  remaining  in  London 
of  the  time  of  James  I.  are  more  varied  than, 
perhaps,  those  of  any  other  similar  space  of 
English  history.  We  meet  with  the  following 
peculiarities  : — 

Houses  with  flat  fronts,  decorated  with 
panels,  similar  to  that  wrongly  ascribed  to  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  adjoiuing  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  Temple:  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  feathers  and  other  devices  clearly  show 
it  to  be  of  the  time  of  James  I.  the  feathers 
most  probably  having  reference  to  Prince 
Henry  (see  engraving  No.  *38).  Inside  this 
house  is  a very  fine  ceiling,  which,  for  several 
years,  was  covered  with  a flat  coat  of  plaster, 
part  of  which  falling  by  accident  showed  the 
ornament  beneath,  and  so  led  to  its  restora- 
tion. It  is  possible  that  many  ceilings  in  the 
old  houses  of  London  are  covered  in  a similar 
manner.  In  the  centre  of  this  ceiling  are  the 
letters  P • H,  the  initials  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
eldest  son  of  James  I. 

Houses  with  projecting  windows,  greatly 
enriched  with  panels,  brackets,  and  other 
carvings,  like  Sir  Paul  Pinder’s  house  and 
lodge  (Nos.  31,  *42). 

Houses  with  heavy  projecting  roofs  and 
massive  work  of  brick  and  stone,  plastered 
like  the  front  of  Staple’s-inn,  Holhorn  (No. *35) 
and  (No.  *36)  in  Cloth-fair,  Smithfiehi.  These 
and  several  other  houses  still  remaining  in 


* A correspondent  mentions  that  the  house  in  Gray’s- 
inn-lane  (No.  *18)  is  not  one  house,  but  three  houses. 
Although  it  may  at  the  present  time  be  divided  into  three 
it  has  evidently  been  originally  only  one  house,  and  which 
has  probably  been  a hostelry  on  the  road  to  Theobald's. 
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London  resemble  (allowing  for  difference  of 
materials)  the  French  style  of  buildings  at 
that  time  in  use  to  some  extent  m Edinburgh. 

There  are  also  amongst  the  existing  London 
domestic  edifices  of  this  reign  several  which 
approach  more  or  less  the  classic  style  intro- 
duced by  Inigo  Jones,  amongst  which  are 
Shaftesbury  House,  Aldersgate-street  (No. 
*34),  and  the  house  in  Great  Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  of  which  we  engrave 
one  of  the  window-tops  No.  *36) : both 
these  buildings  were  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 
as  were  also  the  several  houses  on  the 
west  side  of  Lincoln’s-inn-fields  (now  much 
altered),  portions  of  Westminster  school,  the 
Piazza  of  Covent-garden  Market,  &c. 

In  1606,  three  years  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  proclamation  before 
mentioned  to  prevent  the  increase  of  new 
buildings  in  and  about  London  not  having 
proved  effectual,  new  foundations  having 
proved  ineffectual,  another  proclamation  was 
made  this  year  to  enforce  the  said  Acts  : but 
this  not  being  regarded,  the  matter  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
many  persons  were  censured  for  not  regulating 
their  buildings  according  to  the  royal  edict. 
To  prevent  the  decay  and  danger  of  slight 
wooden  buildings,  it  was  also  enjoined  that  all 
persons  should  either  build  the  fronts  of  their 
houses  with  stone  or  brick.  At  this  period  many 
of  the  wooden  London  houses  have  evidently 
been  composed  to  meet,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
regulation,  and  many  were  built  with  frame- 
work of  wood  interlaid  with  brick  and  then 
plastered  : the  back  parts  of  the  houses  were, 
however,  composed  entirely  of  wood.  In  1609, 
the  late  proclamation  not  having  effect,  and 
the  King  being  apprehensive  that  it  might 
in  time  bring  the  plague  to  Whitehall,  he,  by 
the  advice  of  his  council,  again  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  erection  of  buildings  on  new  foun- 
dations within  two  miles  of  the  City,  on  a 
penalty  of  having  them  demolished.  In  1617, 
James  commanded  all  noblemen,  knights,  &c. 
who  had  residences  in  the  country,  within 
twenty  days  to  depart  to  their  mansions  in  the 
country,  with  their  wives  and  families.  This 
was  a vain  and  useless  attempt  to  prevent 
national  progress,  and  probably  tended  as 
much  as  any  other  cause,  by  stopping  the 
erection  of  new  dwellings  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  increasing  population,  to  increase 
the  evils  of  the  plague  and  other  dreadful 
disorders. 

Notwithstanding  the  short-sighted  policy 
which  dictated  the  suppression  of  buildings, 
several  important  sanitary  improvements  were 


exoresslv  command  and  forbid  that  no  hackney  tion.  Ttvo  or  three  of  the  shops  in  Fleet- street, 
toed  coaStes  be  used  or  suffered  in  London,  | near  the  Temple,  have  beenjntle^changed  «- 


Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof,  except 
they  be  to  travel  at  least  three  miles  out  of  the 
same ; and  also  that  no  person  shall  go  in  a 
coach  in  the  said  streets  except  the  owner  of 
the  coach  shall  constantly  keep  up  four  able 
horses  for  our  service  when  required.’  ” This 
ridiculous  order,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
met  with  very  brief  attention. 

Amongst  the  patents  of  the  same  year  is  a 
grant  to  John  Day,  citizen  and  sworn  broker 
of  London,  of  the  sole  privilege  of  vending,  for 
fourteen  years,  a certain  weekly  list  of  the 
several  rates  or  prices  of  all  commodities  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Christendom. 

1626  produced  a more  important  novelty, — 
the  first  establishment  of  a regular,  though 
limited,  international  post. 

These  varied  and  important  improvements 
together  with  the  enactments  against  the 
increase  of  London,  are  proofs  of  the  advancing 
condition  of  the  national  commerce  during  the 
reign  of  James  I.  which,  although  not  so 
marked  as  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was 
still  considerable. 

Amongst  other  commercial  domestic  im- 
provements, the  progress  of  the  London  shops 
must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  In  doing 
this  we  will  as  briefly  as  possible  glance  at  the 
arrangements  of  the  London  tradesmen  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  James  I. 

Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  says Men  of  all  trades,  sellers  of  all 
sorts  of  wares,  labourers  in  every  work,  every 
morning  are  in  their  distinct  and  several 
places.”  These  situations  were  sometimes 
varied,  and  in  the  time  of  Stow  are  by  him 
described  as  follows  : — 

“ The  goldsmiths  of  Guthren’s-lane  and  the 
Old  Exchange  are  now  for  the  most  part  re- 
moved into  the  south  side  of  the  West-Cheap. 
(Engraving,  No.  9.) 

The  pepperers  and  grocers,  of  Soper-lane, 
are  now  in  Bucklersbury  and  other  places  dis- 
persed. 

The  drapers  of  Lombard-street  and  of  Corn- 
hill  are  seated  in  Candlewick-street  and  Wat- 
ling-street. 

The  skinners  from  St.  Mary  Pellipus,  or  at 
the  Axe,  into  Bridge-row  and  Wallbrook. 

The  stock  fishmongers  in  Thames-street, 
wet  fishmongers  in  Knight  Rider-street  and 
Bridge-street,”  &c.  &c. 

Before  the  settlement  of  the  various  crafts 
into  rows  of  shops,  they  depended  for  the  sale 
of  their  goods  to*a  great  extent  on  the  regular 
fairs,  which  were  then  the  principal  means  of 


cept  by  the  introduction  of  glass,  &c.  since  the 
times  of  James  I.  Our  readers  passing  that  way 
may  notice  the  heavy  projection  and  small  win- 
dows peculiar  to  the  period.  Until  within  a short 
time  ago,  a shop,  one  of  the  last  of  the  bulk 
shops,  had  probably  remained  with  but  little 
alteration  since  the  time  referred  to. 

In  the  interesting  old  town  of  Shrewsbury  are 
some  shops  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
altered,  not  even  by  the  introduction  of  glass, 
since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  James  I. 
We  engrave  one  of  the  latter  period  (No.  *33). 
In  this  the  old  shutters  for  fastening  the 
windows  at  night  were  still  in  use.  These  con- 
sisted of  two  shutters,  one  fastened  to  the  roof 
in  the'daytime  (B) : the  other  (A)  opening  for- 
ward, serves  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the 
goods  of  the  shopman : these  are  fastened 
when  closed  by  a bolt  and  fastening. 

The  projecting  shops  in  Aldgate- street, 
shown  in  No.  *41,  are  amongst  the  oldest  ia 
London.  In  thenext  paperwewill  give  examples 
of  London  houses  in  the  time  of  Charles  L 
and  a short  description  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  London  previous  to  the  plague  in 
1665  and  the  Great  Fire  of  the  following  year. 


effected  during  the  reign  of  James  I. : amongst  I traffic.  At  that  period  Bucklersbury  and 
these  was  the  completion  of  the  New  River  by  other  localities  of  the  several  trades  would 


Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  in  1613.  In  1614, 
Smithfield,  the  public  market-place  for  cattle, 
having  been  so  ruinous  that  it  was  almost 
impassible,  his  Majesty,  to  prevent  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  attending  the  same, 
enjoined  the  citizens  to  pave  it  at  their  own 
cost,  to  which  they  readily  complied,  set 
about  it,  and  finished  it  in  six  months,  at  the 
expense  of  1,600£. 

In  1615  the  citizens  of  London  began  paving 
the  sides  of  the  principal  streets  with  freestone, 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  passengers. 

In  1625  hackney  coaches  are  said  to  have 
made  their  first  appearance  in  London:  they 
were  then,  says  Mr.  Craik,  in  Knight’s 
“ London,”  “ only  twenty  in  number,  for  the 
whole  of  the  capital  and  contiguous  parts  ; and 
they  did  not  ply  in  the  streets,  but  were  sent 
for  by  those  who  wanted  them  to  the  stables 
of  certain  inns,  where  they  stood.”  Ten  years 
later,  however,  we  find  the  King  publishing  a 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declares  that  “ the 
great  number  of  hackney  coaches  of  late  time 
seen  and  kept  in  London,  Westminster,  and 
their  suburbs,  and  the  general  and  promis- 
cuous coaches  there,  were  not  only  a great 
disturbance  to  his  majestie,  his  dearest  con- 
sort the  queen,  the  nobility,  and  others  of 
place  and  degree,  in  their  passage  through  the 
Streets,  but  the  streets  themselves  were  so 
pestered,  and  the  pavements  so  broken  up, 
that  the  common  passages  were  hindered  and 
made  dangerous,  and,  besides,  the  prices  of 
hay  and  provender  made  exceedingly  dear; 
‘Wherefore,’  concludes  the  proclamation, ‘ we 


consist  of  a sort  of  village  of  rude  dwelling^ 
in  which  the  workmen  carried  forward  their 
trades.  In  course  of  time  some  of  the  more 
active  or  skilful  would  exhibit  specimens  of 
their  manufactures  outside  the  doors  and  at 
the  windows  of  their  houses.  Some  would 
then  add  a stall  covered,  as  a means  of  defence 
from  the  weather.  These  would  gradually 
give  place  to  permanent  erections,  projecting 
from  the  dwelling,  similar  to  those  we  see  in 
Aldgate-street,  High-street,  Camden  Town, 
and  other  places  where  private  houses  have  been 
altered  for  the  purposes  of  trade.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  novel  of  the  “ Fortunes  of  Nigil, 
thus  describes  the  shop  of  a London  tradesman  ' 
in  the  time  of  James  I.  which  he  says: — 
Was  something  very  different  from  those  we 
now  see  in  the  same  locality.  The  goods  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  cases,  only  defended  from 
the  weather  by  a covering  of  canvas,  and  the 
whole  resembled  the  stalls  and  booths  now 
erected  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
dealers  at  a country  fair,  rather  than  the  esta- 
blished emporium  of  a respectable  citizen.  But 
most  of  the  shopkeepers  of  note,  and  David 
Ramsey  amongst  others,  had  their  booth  con- 
nected by  a small  apartment,  wbicli  opened 
backward  from,  and  bore  the  same  resemblance 
to,  the  front  shop  that  Robinson  Crusoe’s 
cavern  did  to  the  tent  which  he  erected  before 
it.”  Although  the  above  graphic  description 
would  apply  to  a considerable  portion  of  the 
London  shops  at  the  time  alluded  to,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  shops  near  Temple 
Bar  were  then  of  a more  finished  descrip- 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ENGRAVINGS. 

31.  Plaster  Ornament  on  Sir  Paul  Pinder’s  Lodge, 

formerly  near  Bishopsgate-street. 

32.  Sir  Paul  Pinder’s  lodge,  ditto. 

*33.  Shop  of  the  time  of  James  I.  at  Shrewsbury. 

*34.  Shaftesbury-house,  Aldersgate-street,  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones. 

*35.  Staples- Inn,  Holborn. 

*36.  House  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  Great  Uueen- 
street,  Lincoln’s-Inn-lields,  probably  one  ot 
the  earliest  examples  of  an  entirely  brick 
house  in  London. 

This  street  was  built  1629,  and  so  called 
after  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  to  Charles  I. 
Howes,  in  his  edition  of  Stow,  speaks  of 
“ the  new  fair  buildings  called  Queene  s, 
leading  into  Drury-lane and  Walpole 
tells  us,  “that  manv  of  the  houses  were 
built  by  Wrebb,  Inigo  Jones,  andNolan/ 
All  the  good  houses  were  on  the  south 
side,  looking  to  the  fields  beyond  St. 
Pancras.  Several  eminent  persons  who 
lived  in  this  street  are  mentioned  in  the 
“ Handbook  for  London  j”  among  them 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  Lord  Chancellor 
Finch,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and  Hudson, 
the  painters,  and  Sir  Robert  Strange,  the 
famous  engraver. 

*37.  Devices  in  houses  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  in 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 

*38.  Devices  in  Prince  Henry’s  house.  Temple. 

*39.  House  in  Bell-yard,  north  side  of  Fleet-street, 
near  Temple-bar.  . 

Pope  has  several  letters  addressed  to  his 
Friend  Fortescue,  “his  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,”  “at  his  house  at  the  upperpart 
of  Bell-yard,  near  unto  Lincoln’s-Inn. 

*40.  Decorated  House  in  Moorfields. 

*41.  Houses  and  projecting  shops  in  Aldgate. 

The  panels  in  this  house  are  decorated  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers,  fleur-de-lis, 

the  portcullis  (the  badge  of  W estminster), 
and  armorial  bearings  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  decipher. 

*42.  Sir  Paul  Pinder’s  House,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Sir  Paul  Pinder,  who  was  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish merchant,  died  1650,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  taste  for  architecture, 
and  the  large  sums  he  gave  towards  the 
restoration  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  in  loans 
for  the  service  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
There  is  a very  good  ceiling  and  mantel- 
piece inside  the  house. 

*43.  House  in  Clothfair,  Smithfield. 

Those  marked  * are  sketched  from  existing  examples. 


Chloroform  as  a Motive  Power.— The 
French  Government  have  ordered  steam- 
engines  for  the  Galilee , man-of-war,  and  other 
two  vessels,  in  which  a saving  of  fuel  and  heat 
is  to  be  attempted  by  help  of  chloroform,  which 
is  to  abstract  the  heat  from  the  steam,  and 
therewith  constitute  a motive  power  in  aid  of 
that  of  the  steam,  to  he  employed  in  separate 
cylinders,  after  which  the  heat  of  the  chloro- 
form is  to  be  extracted  by  means  of  cold  water, 
which,  as  well  as  the  condensed  steam,  are  to 
supply  the  boiler,  while  the  condensed  vapour 
of  chloroform  is  returned  for  use  as  before.  A 
saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  fuel  is  thus  calculated 
on.  The  invention  is  a modification  by  M.  La 
Fond,  a French  naval  officer,  of  one  by  M.  Du 
Tremblay,  a French  civil  engineer,  in  which 
ether  was  used,  but  found  to  be  highly  dan- 
gerous from  its  combustibility. 
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WATER  WASTE-PREYENTER. 


WATER  WASTE-PREVENTER. 

This  arrangement  is  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  and  preventing  waste  of 
water  supplied  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  by 
waterworks,  whether  such  waste  be  wilful  (as 
is  too  often  the  case  amongst  the  occupiers  of 
cottage  property),  negligent,  or  accidental  from 
leakage  or  bursting  of  pipes,  leaving  open 
taps,  &c. 

Fig.  1 shows  “ the  Preventer  ” in  section, 
with  the  ball  in  two  positions,  one  as  when  the 
supply  of  water  has  been  drawn,  and  the  ball 
thereby  brought  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  closing 
the  service  aperture,  as  at  B ; the  other,  when 
all  is  shut  off,  as  at  A. 

Fig.  2 shows  “ the  Preventer  ” with  ferrule 
for  connecting  to  the  main  pipe,  as  at  A,  and 
to  the  service  supply  pipe,  as  at  B. 

The  Water  Waste-Preventer  consists  of  a 
tube  of  cast-iron,  or  other  material,  having 
flanges  at  each  end,  one  to  attach  to  the  main 
supply  pipe,  the  other  to  the  service  supply 
pipe:  a ball  of  peculiar  material  and  gravity  is 
inserted  in  the  tube.  The  tube  when  attached 
to  the  main  supply  pipe  is  laid  at  an  elevation 
varying  according  to  the  pressure  at  which  the 
water  is  supplied,  the  service  end  being  the 
highest : if  there  is  no  leakage  or  draw  upon 
the  pipes,  the  ball  will  be,  and  remain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tube,  as  indicated  on  the  draw- 
ing by  the  letter  A ; but  when  water  is  required 
to  be  drawn,  and  the  tap  is  opened  for  that 
purpose,  or  should  the  pipe  be  burst,  or  water 
running  to  waste  from  any  cause,  the  ball  im- 
mediately and  gradually  ascends  until  the 
quantity  of  water  the  machine  is  intended  to 
deliver  has  taken  place,  when  the  ball  will  have 
moved  to  the  top  of  the  tube  (as  at  B),  and 
closed  the  aperture  of  the  service  supply  pipe, 
and  the  delivery  will  have  ceased  until  the  tap 
be  closed,  or  the  defects  remedied,  when  the 
ball  will  return  again  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube,  and  further  deliveries  in  succession  may 
be  obtained. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the  directors  of 
the  South  Wales  line  were  conveyed  over  one 
line  of  rails  on  the  Chepstow  Bridge,  the  other 
portion  of  the  bridge  being  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  opening  of  this  bridge  will 
complete  the  line  of  communication  by  railway 
from  London  to  Swansea.  The  bridge,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  of  novel  construction, 
consisting  of  four  spans,  one  of  300  feet 
and  three  of  100  feet  each.  The  latter  por- 
tion has  been  completed  some  time.  The 
roadway  is  formed  on  wrought-iron  girders, 
8 feet  in  depth,  and  supported  by  cast-iron 
cylindrical  piers  sunk  down  to  the  hard  rock 
about  48  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
lower  edge  of  the  girders  supporting  the  road- 
way of  the  bridge  is  50  feet  above  high-water, 
and  they  extend  600  feet,  or  the  whole  length 
of  the  bridge  from  shore  to  shore.  The  other 
portion,  which  crosses  the  Wye  by  a span  of 
300  feet,  is  constructed  in  a peculiar  way, 
partly  on  the  suspension  principle.  A wrought- 
iron  tube,  309  feet  in  length,  and  9 feet  in 


diameter,  strengthened  in  the  interior  by  iron 
discs  20  feet  apart,  is  placed  horizontally  on 
two  piers  or  standards  50  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  railway.  From  each  end  of  the  tube 
chains  are  brought  down  obliquely  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge  to  the  continuous  iron 
girders,  so  as  to  join  them  at  points  distant 
100  feet  from  the  base  of  the  piers  or  standards 
upon  which  the  ends  of  the  tube  rest.  At 
these  points  vertical  frames  or  trusses  secure 
the  roadway  to  the  tube.  To  these  are 
attached  a series  of  wedges  to  tighten  the 
chains  and  screws  to  the  girders,  adjust  the 
equilibrium  of  the  whole,  and  render  the 
structure  as  rigid  and  inflexible  as  possible. 
Mr.  Brunei,  the  engineer-in-chief;  Capt.  Sim- 
mons, R.E.  the  Government  inspector;  Mr. 
W.  G.  Owen,  the  resident  engineer,  and 
others,  were  present.  In  order  to  test  the 
stability  of  the  bridge,  a train,  consisting  of 
ten  heavily  laden  trucks,  drawn  by  two  loco- 
motive engines,  was  driven  slowly  backwards 
and  forwards  over  it.  The  weight  of  the  train 
was  about  200  tons,  and  the  deflection  pro- 
duced by  it  on  the  centre  of  the  300  feet  span 
appears  not  to  have  exceeded  seven-sixteenths 
of  an  inch.  It  was  calculated  by  Mr.  Owen, 
the  resident  engineer,  that  the  greatest  move- 
able  weight  that  could  possibly  be  brought  on 
the  bridge  at  one  time  would  be  about  one  ton 
per  foot  run,  or  300  tons  over  a bridge  of  that 
span.  That  load  could  only  be  produced  by 
forming  a train  of  locomotive  engines.  It  was 
stated  that  this  portion  of  the  bridge  was  tested 
on  the  ground  before  it  was  erected  in  its  pre- 
sent position,  by  loading  it  with  nearly  1,000 
tons,  and  that  the  deflection  on  that  occasion 
did  not  exceed  one  inch  and  a half.  The 
weight  of  the  tube  is  220  tons,  and  of  the 
chains,  plates,  &c.  120  tons,  together  340  tons, 
or  720  tons  for  the  two  lines  of  way,  over  a 
span  of  300  feet.  The  ironwork  of  the  other 
portion  of  the  bridge  weighed  about  700  tons, 
making  the  total  weight  of  iron  used  in  this 
bridge  of  600  feet  in  length,  for  a double  line  of 
railway,  about  1,400  tons.  The  total  cost  of 
the  bridge,  including  foundations,  piers,  tubes, 
&c.  would  be  65,000/.  The  cost  of  the  two 
tubes,  the  girders,  and  the  roadway  complete, 
not  including  the  cast-iron  piers  and  founda- 
tions, would  lie  28,000/.  which  sum  is  included 
in  the  65,000/.  The  tube  and  ironwork  for  the 
second  line  of  rails  will  soonbeready.  The  public 

opening  was  to  take  place  on  19th  inst. 

The  Penzance  Gazette  says, — “Mr.  Pearce, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  West  Cornwall 
Railway,  has  expressed  his  intention  of  pro- 
posing to  the  board,  that  reporters  for  the 
press  of  this  country  should  have  free  tickets 
on  the  line  in  journeys  specially  in  connection 
with  the  press.  We  are  sure  that  our  brethren 
of  the  fourth  estate,  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but 
we  might  even  say  throughout  the  kingdom, 
will  join  with  us  in  regarding  this  liberal- 
minded  offer  as  a most  graceful  and  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  important  position  which 
the  press  now  holds  in  a social  point  of  view. 
We  believe  such  an  offer  is  wholly  unprece- 
dented.”  The  main  line  of  the  Great 

Northern  Railway  was  opened  on  Thursday  in 


last  week.  This  new  line,  says  the  Leeds 
Intelligencer,  will  shorten  the  distance  to 

London  20  miles. Mr.  Bidder, civil  engineer, 

has  left  Berlin  for  Flensburg,  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  the  survey  of  the  Flensburg 
Railway,  on  the  part  of  the  London  house  of 
Peto,  to  whom  a concession  for  the  construc- 
tion of  this  line  has  been  granted. One  of 

the  longest  tunnels  in  the  world  is  now  in  a 
forward  state  of  completion.  It  is  siiuaied  in 
Hungary,  and  leads  from  the  shores  of  the 
River  Gran,  not  far  from  Zarnowiiz,  to  the 
mines  in  the  Schemnitzer  Hills.  It  is  about 
10  English  miles  long,  and  is  intended  to 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  a channel  to 
drain  off  the  water  accumulating  in  the  works, 
and  of  a railway  to  transport  the  ore  from  the 

mines  to  the  river. The  bridge  now  in  course 

of  completion  on  the  Buffalo  and  New  York 
City  Railway,  where  it  crosses  the  Genessee 
River,  near  Portageville,  when  completed 
will  be  230  feet  high  and  500  feet  span. 
Stone  piers,  set  on  the  rock,  are  carried  up 
30  feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  a few 
rods  above  the  upper  falls.  From  the  top  of 
the  piers  the  woodwork  rises  200  feet.  Over 
30  tons  of  iron  will  be  consumed  for  bolts  in 
the  construction  of  this  bridge.  The  timber 
from  160  acres  has  been  purchased.  It  is 
calculated  that  210  acres  will  afford  timber 
enough  to  complete  the  bridge. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 
BUILDINGS. 

A monthly  review  of  architecture  as  a 
fine  art  is  given  in  The  Critic,  founded,  as  the 
writer  states,  on  the  engravings  given  in  our 
pages  and  those  of  other  illustrated  contem- 
poraries. We  quote  a few  paragraphs  from 
the  last  part: — 

“St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool,  in  scale,  in 
general  form,  in  the  breadth  of  its  great  masses, 
and  in  its  columnar  magnificence,  perhaps 
transcends  all  other  recently  erected  Greco- 
Roman  structures  in  Christendom.  We  may 
wish  that  the  great  crowning  cube,  which  pro- 
nounces the  noble  altitude  of  the  vast  hall,  had 
been  less  box-like  in  its  simplicity,  and  that 
the  attic  range  of  the  tambour  of  Wren’s  great 
dome  had  been  emulated,  rather  than  the  un- 
relieved solidity  of  the  square  coffer  which 
crowns  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  The  rich 
assemblage  of  vertical  lines,  and  the  highly 
ornate  character  afforded  by  the  Corinthian 
portico  and  lateral  colonnades,  makes  one  feel 
that  the  unbroken  extent  of  plain  horizontal 
surface  in  the  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
building  just  alluded  to,  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  rest.  Even  the  intermediate  parapet 
courses  between  the  top  of  the  colonnades  and 
the  terminating  mass,  might,  with  manifest 
advantage,  have  been  also  relieved  by  vertical 
divisions  answering  the  outline  of  the  columns. 
We  are  no  friends  to  pseudo  architecture;  but 
in  this  case  it  would  not,  in  sentiment,  have 
been  such  ; for  the  idea  conveyed  would  have 
been  nothing  more  than  that  of  strengthening 
a long  extent  of  masonry,  by  piers  at  intervals, 
instead  of  expending  the  required  substance  in 
continuous  thickness. 

Even  with  these  objections,  the  best  exam- 
ples of  Berlin  and  Munich  are  far  more  than 
rivalled  by  Elmes’s  great  work,  in  which  the 
pictorial  is  united  in  a singular  degree  with  the 
severest  elegance. 

Not  so  happy  an  example  is  the  Exchange 
at  Manchester  : we  speak  of  its  exterior,  though 
the  upper  part  of  it  suggests  the  improvement 
of  the  more  defective  parts  of  the  great  Liver- 
pool building.  It  is  otherwise  most  faulty; 
being,  as  it  were,  a Greek  peripteral  Doric 
temple,  with  the  cell  raised,  and  the  side  colon- 
nade filled  in  with  arches,  which,  having  no 
imposts,  look  as  if  they  would  slip  down  to 
the  stylobate.  Nothing  can  be  more  discordant 
than  the  united  aspect  of  the  herculean  portico 
and  the  delicate  character  of  the  turrets,  win- 
dows, and  other  parts  of  the  building.  This 
is  not  a Graeco- Roman  structure,  neutralised 
by  modification,  but  an  inharmonious  combi- 
nation of  positive  Greek  and  positive  Italian. 
It  is  not  like  a beautiful  green,  but  an  offensive 
juxtaposition  of  bright  blue  and  radiant 
yellow. 
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Having  done  honour  to  Liverpool  for  the 
classic  taste  displayed  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  we 
turn  with  less  satisfaction  to  the  Sailors 
Horae,— a great  four-turreted  building  in  the 
Elizabethan  Tudor  style.  A critic,  in  describ- 
ing it,  says  it  forms  ‘ a beautiful  contrast  with 
the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  Custom 
House,’  in  conjunction  with  which  it  is  seen. 
What  does  this  mean  ? That  there  is  merit  in 
mere  ‘contrast?  ’ or  does  it  imply  that  there 
is  ‘beauty’  in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  build- 
ings, the  one  ‘ vast  and  grand,’  the  other,  by 
inference,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  or 
vast  without  grandeur,  or — what  ? ‘ Contrast’ 
there  is,  indeed ! Such  contrast  as  would 
appear  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the 
Erectheion  of  Athens  and  Hardwicke  Hall;  in 
Derbyshire  ; or  between  the  fire-altar  of  the 
Greek  vestal  and  an  inverted  English  gridiron. 
Nothing  can  be  more  gratuitously  violent  and 
offensive  to  severe  taste  than  the  direct  oppo- 
sition between  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
Custom  House,  with  its  fine  Ionic  portico,  and 
the  great  cube  of  the  Sailors’  Home,  with  its 
little  antiquated  gables,  towers,  vanes,  and 
ogee-headed  roofs,  its  multiplicity  of  mullioned 
windows,  its  parvum  in  multo.  Of  character- 
istic expression  it  has  none.  But,  was  there 
no  allowed  admission  of  certain  forms  and 
symbolic  details  which  would  have  associated 
Jack’s  land- home  with  his  sea  calling  ? Was 
there  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  stern  and 
the  prow  of  his  loved  ship  ? ” 


THE  OPERATIVE  MASONS'  BENEFIT 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  old  and  useful 
society  was  held  at  Highbury-barn  Tavern,  on 
Monday  last,  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson  in  the 
chair.  The  society  having  been  established  in 
1810,  this  was  its  forty-second  anniversary. 
After  partaking  of  a substantial  dinner,  the 
meeting,  which  consisted  of  nearly  seventy 
persons,  responded  with  hearty  loyalty  to  the 
usual  preliminary  toasts,  in  course  of  which 
the  chairman,  in  reference  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort,  said  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Prince  contemplated  the 
foundation  of  a great  building  and  establish- 
ment, in  which  theory  would  be  combined  with 
practice,  in  the  advancement  of  science  and 
art,  by  a concentration  of  talent  and  skill. 

On  giving  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Pros- 
perity to  the  Operative  Masons’  Benefit  So- 
ciety,” the  chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the 
society  to  be  the  raising  and  securing  of  a 
fund  for  the  mutual  relief  of  its  members  in 
sickness  and  superannuation,  and  for  burial  of 
members  or  their  wives,  in  case  of  death. 
During  illness  a member  receives  1/.  a-week 
for  eight  months,  10s.  a-week  for  eight  months 
longer,  and  5s.  a-week  for  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  or  so  long  as  the  society  may  be  in 
existence  short  of  that  period,  the  super- 
annuated member  being  exempt  altogether 
from  contribution.  This  society,  said  the 
chairman,  in  no  way  encourages  disagreements 
between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  It 
leaves  the  men  entirely  to  their  own  feelings 
and  conscience  : neither  does  it  meddle  with 
political  questions  : it  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
a prudential  foresight  and  preparation  for  the 
evil  day  of  sickness  or  of  death.  In  these 
circumstances  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  countenance 
and  encourage  this  society ; and  he  appealed  to 
other  practical  men — to  men,  he  meant,  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  practical  masons,  as  well 
as  to  those  still  struggling  as  such  in  the  pre- 
sent  day,  to  assist  and  to  increase  its  funds  and 
its  ability  to  do  good. 

The  Secretary  being  called  on,  read  the 
usual  report,  which  stated,  amongst  other 
details,  that  the  funds  of  the  society  in  stock 
at  present  amounted  to  6CS l.  12s.;  and  had 
been  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  rise  for 

m 1850Int  th?y  amounted  t0  *691.  odd  ; 
m 1850,  to  4,61. ; m 1851  to  5331.;  and  in 

t TV  85L  ‘Pc609''  A 8um  “f  291.  lie 
had  been  added  by  gentlemen  present.  In 
course  of  last  year  eighteen  members,  and 
since  that  time  eight  more,  had  been  benefited 
by  the  institution.  The  income  of  the  society 
from  January  last  up  to  the  present  time  was 
8 71.  108.  4d. 


Letters  of  apology  and  of  good  wishes  from 
Messrs.  Baker,  Cubitt,  Grissell,  Piper,  Todd, 
and  others  whose  names  we  did  not  distinctly 
hear,  were  enumerated  by  the  chairman,  whose 
health  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kay,  and  warmly 
responded  to;  and  shortly  afterwards  we  left 
the  meeting  still  enjoying  themselves,  without 
much  speechifying,  but  with  perfect  good  fel- 
lowship, interspersed  with  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental. 


VENTILATION. 

The  Sessions  House  of  the  Grey  Friars  j 
Church  has  been  ventilated  by  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Halifax.  The  principle  employed  is  demon- 
strated by  means  of  an  oblong  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  8 or  9 inches  in  diameter,  open 
below,  and  having  a globular  top,  from  which 
rises  a neck  or  funnel  about  l£  inch  diame- 
ter and  5 or  6 inches  high. 

When  this  apparatus  is  placed  over  a lighted 
candle,  in  a shallow  vessel  containing  water, 
the  oxygen  contained  in  the  cylinder,  notwith- 
standing the  proportionably  large  vent  at 
the  top,  is  speedily  exhausted,  and  the  candle 
“ goes  out.”  But  if,  before  the  extinction  is 
fully  accomplished,  a thin  plate  be  introduced 
into  the  funnel,  forming  a vertical  diaphragm, 
by  which  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  tubes,  a 
double  current  is  immediately  established — 
the  vitiated  air  is  withdrawn  by  the  one  tube, 
and  a current  of  pure  atmospheric  air  intro- 
duced by  the  other ; the  effect  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  revival  and  continued  support 
of  the  flame  of  the  candle  previously  on  the 
eve  of  expiry. 

The  result  at  the  Session  House  of  Grey- 
friars  Church  is  said  to  be  successful ; but  the 
accounts  that  have  reached  us  and  those  in  the 
local  papers  are  far  from  sufficient,  of  them- 
selves, to  establish  for  the  arrangement  any 
claim  to  particular  attention. 

We  have  before  us  some  of  the  reports  and 
papers  connected  with  the  recent  inquiry  into 
the  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  at  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament ; but  vve  are  anxious  to 
have  the  whole  subject  before  us  before  we 
deal  with  a part  of  it. 

It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have  before  said,  that 
we  are  giving  up  simple  and  efficient  means 
provided  by  nature,  to  adopt  elaborate,  costly, 
and  inefficient  complexities. 


DISTRICT  SURVEYOR’S  FEES. 

Edwards  v.  Goldby. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Shore- 
ditch County  Court,  before  Mr.  Serjt.  Storks, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  4 1.  4s.  due  to  the  plain- 
tiff for  fees  as  district  surveyor  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  The  defendant  is  a 
builder  residing  at  Standgate  Cottage,  King 
Henry’s  Walk,  Ball’s  Pond, 

Mr.  Wakeling,  who  appeared  (on  the  20th 
inst.)  for  the  plaintiff,  referred  to  the  13th 
section  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act 
(7  & 8 Viet.  c.  84),  by  which  the  builder  is 
bound  to  give  notice  to  the  district  surveyor 
before  he  commences  any  new  building.  The 
defendant  gave  the  required  notice  on  the  31st 
of  January,  JS51,  and  immediately  commenced 
building  two  houses,  but  subsequently  stopped; 
and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the  same  year, 
gave  another  notice ; and  Mr.  Edwards,  through 
his  assistant  Mr.  Frederick  Edwards,  super- 
vised the  building.  The  plaintiff,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  delivered  his  account, 
claiming  his  fees  as  specified  in  schedule  L, 
viz.  2 1.  2s.  for  each  house,  being  fourth-rate 
(first  class)  buildings ; and,  agreeably  to  the 
directions  of  section  77,  tendered  a receipt 
signed  with  his  Christian  and  surname.  He 
(Mr.  Wakeling)  might  add  that  the  defendant 
had  promised  payment.  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  to  conceive  what  answer  he  could 
now  have  to  the  plaintiff’s  claim. 

The  defendant  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
not  liable,  having  since  sold  the  houses. 

Mr.  Serjt.  Storks. — But  you  are  liable  as 
the  builder.  The  77th  clause,  to  which  Mr. 
Wakeling  has  directed  my  attention,  enacts 
that  the  surveyor  is  entitled  to  receive  his  fees 
from  the  builder,  or  from  the  owner,  or  from 
the  occupier  of  the  building.  Ail,  therefore. 
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that  I have  to  decide  is,  whether  the  plaintiff 
has  complied  with  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Frederick  Edwards  was  then  called  and 
proved  the  facts  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wakeling. 
Whereupon 

Judgment  was  given  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
debt  and  costs  to  be  paid  in  a week. 


ASSESSMENT  OF  EXETER  HALL. 

APPEAL. 

Last  week  a special  session  was  held  in  the 
Vestry-hall  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields,  to  determine  the  rateable  value  of  this  pro- 
perty. 

It  appeared  that  the  building  was  formerly 
assessed  in  the  sum  of  2,500/.  which,  upon  appeal 
to  quarter  session  about  three  years  ago,  was  re- 
duced to  2,000/.  The  appellants,  in  consequence 
of  a reduction  in  their  receipts,  and  from  other 
causes,  sought  to  be  assessed  at  1,200/.  per  annum. 

Mr.  Cantwell,  surveyor,  proved  the  assessment 
of  the  building,  according  to  the  receipts  of  the 
company,  to  be  at  the  rateable  value  of  2,250/. 
after  striking  out  certain  items  of  deduction  claimed 
by  the  proprietors,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  not 
comprised  in  the  strict  meaning  of  “ deductions,” 
as  allowed  in  the  Parochial  Assessment  Act.  He 
had  surveyed  the  old  Covent-garden  theatre,  also 
that  portion  of  Drury-lane  within  St.  Martin's 
parish.  Exeter  Hall  associated  more  with  theatrical 
property  than  with  any  other. 

Mr.  Paine,  surveyor,  corroborated  Mr.  Cantwell’s 
calculations,  but  estimated  the  rateable  value  at 
2,200/.  He  had  surveyed  the  present  Italian  Opera, 
assessed  at  the  rateable  value  of  3,000/.  and  also  that 
portion  of  Drury-lane  within  Covent-garden  parish, 
which,  as  an  entirety,  was  assessed  at  2,100/.  He 
had  also  made  the  valuations  of  the  Lyceum, 
Strand,  Olympic,  Victoria,  and  Astley’s  theatres. 
In  his  opinion  theatrical  property  was  far  more 
precarious  than  Exeter  Hall. 

Messrs.  Edmeston,  Lockyer,  and  Ainger,  sur- 
veyors, supported  the  assessment  at  1,200/.  claiming 
the  deductions  before  alluded  to. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  C.  T.  Antrobus),  after  the 
hearing  of  the  appeal,  directed  the  room  to  be 
cleared,  and  on  return  the--  Bench  confirmed  the 
assessment  of  2,000/. 


iPltecellaiua. 

The  Irish  Great  Exhibition  of  1853. 
— On  the  1st  of  May,  1853,  will  be  seen  in 
Dublin  what  Ireland  can  produce  in  the  way 
of  an  industrial  exhibition.  The  Royal  Dublin 
Society  then  holds  its  triennial  exhibition  of 
manufactures,  but  this  usual  exhibition  will  be 
merged  into,  and  no  doubt  quite  eclipsed  by, 
the  exhibition  designed  for  1853.  Mr.  Dar- 
gan,  the  eminent  Irish  railway  contractor,  has 
accompanied  his  promise  of  20,000 l.  with  an 
intimation  that,  should  that  sum  be  insufficient 
to  help  the  committee  well  through  with  their 
great  undertaking,  he  will  add  to  it— double  it, 
if  necessary.  Mr.  C.  P.  Roney  is  the  hono- 
rary secretary  to  the  Exhibition  committee. 
We  understand  he  declined  to  take  a salaried 
office  lest  it  should  involve  a tie  upon  his 
time,  or  interfere  with  his  present  duties.  The 
Exhibition  will,  however,  be  of  material  im- 
portance to  the  railway  interests  with  which 
Mr.  Roney  is  associated  ; and,  therefore,  his 
support  of  the  Exhibition  is  quite  consonant 
with  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  the 
Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company. 
Possessing  as  Mr.  Roney  does  great  influence 
in  Ireland  amongst  the  upper  classes — ac- 
quired by  family  connections  and  associations 
with  public  movements— he  is,  no  doubt,  just 
the  party  to  be  of  service  to  the  Irish  Great 
Exhibition.  Mr.  John  Deane,  who  was  hono- 
rary secretary  to  the  Dublin  branch  of  the 
Cork  Exhibition,  is  the  paid  assistant  secre- 
tary to  the  coming  Exhibition.  He  is  a gen- 
tleman of  much  energy. — Herapath’s  Journal. 

“Post”  Receiving  Boxes. — The  prac- 
tice of  erecting  cast-iron  posts  or  pillars  in  the 
streets,  and  forming  letter-receiving  boxes  in 
them,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  on  the 
Continent,  is  about  to  be  introduced  into 
Jersey  as  an  experiment,  previous,  no  doubt, 
to  its  introduction  into  England.  The  post- 
office  authorities  in  St.  Martin’s-le-grand  have 
ordered  four  cast-iron  pillars,  with  letter- 
receiving places  in  them,  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Helier’s,  Jersey. 
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Chemistry  in  Agriculture.— At  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Lewes,  last  week,  Lord  Palmerston  said, — “ I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  progress  of  chemical 
science,  and  the  application  of  that  science  to 
practical  agriculture,  may  lead  you  to  some- 
thing which  will  render  you  less  anxious  and 
solicitous  about  guano,  and  that  instead  of 
sending  to  the  other  end  of  the  world  for  more 
manure  for  our  fields,  we  shall  find  something 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  within  a few  hun- 
dred yards  of  our  dwellings.  Now,  gentlemen, 
I have  heard  a definition  of  dirt.  I have  heard 
it  said  that  dirt  is  nothing  but  a thing  in  a 
wrong  place.  Now,  the  dirt  of  our  towns  pre- 
cisely corresponds  with  that  definition.  The 
dirt  of  our  towns  ought  to  be  upon  our  fields, 
and  if  there  could  be  such  a reciprocal  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  country  and  the 
towns— that  the  country  should  purify  the 
towns,  and  the  towns  should  fertilise  the  coun- 
try— I am  much  disposed  to  think  the  British 
farmer  would  care  less  than  he  does,  though 
he  still  might  care  something,  about  Peruvian 
guano.  We  all  acknowledge  that  there  are 
certain  laws  of  nature,  and  that  those  who 
violate  these  laws  invariably  suffer  for  it. 
"Well,  it  is  a law  of  nature  that  nothing  is 
destroyed.  Matter  is  decomposed,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  again  assuming  some  new 
form,  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  human 
race.  But  we  neglect  that  law.  We  allow  all 
decomposed  substances  in  towns  to  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  to  ruin  the  health,  to  produce 
premature  misery,  to  be  pestilent  to  life,  and 
destructive  of  existence.  Well,  gentlemen,  if, 
instead  of  that,  there  could  be  a system  devised 
by  which  these  substances,  which  are  noxious 
where  they  now  are,  could  be  transferred  so  as 
to  fertilise  the  adjoining  districts,  I am  per- 
suaded that,  not  only  would  the  health  of  the 
town  populations  be  thereby  greatly  improved, 
but  the  finances  of  the  agricultural  population 
would  derive  considerable  benefit  from  the 
change.  You  all  know,  gentlemen, — all  who 
have  attended  to  Jhe  subject  and  read  recent 
publications  must  know — that  for  an  expen- 
diture per  acre  far  less  than  that  which  pro- 
duces one  manuring  of  Peruvian  guano,  you 
may  establish  permanent  arrangements,  by 
which,  bringing  from  the  towns  fertilising 
liquids,  you  would  improve  your  property,  and 
a permanent  improvement  would  be  made  in 
the  land  at  a far  less  expense  than  is  now  re- 
quired to  produce  a single  crop.  I therefore 
recommend  you,  gentlemen,  to  ponder  the 
maxim  that  “knowledge  is  power;”  and,  as 
the  diffusion  of  the  most  useful  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  one  of  the  main  objects  for  which  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  was  established,  I 
am  persuaded  it  will  tend  mainly  and  most 
efficiently  to  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
and  the  power  of  the  agricultural  class  of  the 
country.” 

Improved  Dwellings  for  Married 
Soldiers. — A meeting  of  officers  was  lately 
held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  Colonel  Angerstein  in 
the  chair,  at  which  the  following  resolutions 
were  agreed  to  : — “ That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  improved  sanitary  dwellings  for 
the  married  soldier  may  be  constructed  on  a 
principle  combining  a fair  remuneration  to 
the  landlord,  with  increased  convenience  to 
the  tenant.  2.  That  his  Serene  Highness 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Lord  Col- 
ville, the  Hon.  F.  Vdliers,  M.P.  Colonel  the 
Hon.  Arthur  Upton,  Colonel  Angerstein, 
Colonel  Wigram,  Lieutenant  - Colonel  H. 
Daniel],  Captain  Cocks,  Captain  Carleton, 
Captain  Higginson,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Browne, 
and  Mr.  Montagu  Gore  be  appointed  trustees 
for  carrying  out  this  object,  and  they  are 
hereby  empowered  to  act  accordingly.”  Funds 
were  subscribed  to  the  extent  of  about 
4,000Z.  The  trustees  are  in  treaty  for  a site 
on  which  to  commence  operations. 

The  Shop  Sun-blind  Nuisance. — In 
i many  other  towns  besides  London  this  great 
] nuisance  seems  to  prevail.  In  Southampton 
1 the  magistrates  have  been  of  late  appealed  to 
; against  tradesmen  for  having  these  blinds 
i under  seven  feet  from  the  pavement.  It  is 
f full  time  the  power  of  the  metropolitan  magis- 
t trates  were  appealed  to  against  the  same  nui- 
{ sance. 


Gasworks  and  Statistics. — Plans  and 
specifications  for  the  erection  of  a gas  work  at 
Knighton  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Eunson, 
of  Wolverhampton,  gas  engineer,  who  has  con- 
tracted for  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  works,  which  belong  to  a company  recently 
formed  for  the  supply  of  gas,  coke,  and  coal  to 
the  town  of  Knighton. The  old  gas  com- 

pany of  Ludlow  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  cause 
of  their  extinction  having  been  a foolish  deter- 
mination to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  gas  to 
1 2s.  a thousand  cubic  feet.  The  new  com- 
pany appear  to  be  inclined  to  follow  in  the  old 
path,  for  even  their  prices  are  now  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  another  work  will  be  started 

unless  a reduction  be  shortly  made. The 

Girvan  Gas  Company  are  said  to  have  reaped 
a profit  during  last  year  equal  to  14  per  cent, 
on  their  share  capital.  Their  works  are  to  be 
extended,  a new  gas-holder  made,  and  the 

price  of  their  gas  reduced. The  gas  company 

at  Cupar  have  declared  their  usual  dividend  of 

per  cent,  and  resolved  to  reduce  the  price 

of  their  gas  from  8s.  4d.  to  7a.  6d. The 

Buckhaven  Gas  Company  have  declared  a 

dividend  of  6 per  cent,  for  the  past  year. 

The  Elgin  Gas  Company  have  been  so  little 
injured  or  rather  so  much  benefited  by  reducing 
the  price  of  their  gas  last  year,  that  they  have 
been  discussing  the  propriety  of  making  a 
further  reduction  this  year.  They  have  just 
declared  a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  at  the 
twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  their  share- 
holders. 

Results  of  Electric  Shocks  in  Whale 
Fishing. — In  reference  to  the  process  of 
stunning  whales  in  capture,  the  Liverpool 
Albion  states  that  some  successful  experiments 
have  been  announced  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Heineken,  of 
Bremen,  the  inventor,  as  having  been  reported 
to  him  by  Captain  Georken,  of  the  Bremen 
whale  ship  Averick  Heineken.  Capt.  Georken, 
in  a letter  dated  New  Zealand,  Dec.  13,  1851, 
writes  as  follows  “The  first  experiment  we 
made  with  the  new  invention  was  upon  a shark, 
applying  the  electricity  from  the  machine  with 
one  magnet.  The  fish,  after  being  struck,  in- 
stantly turned  over  on  its  side,  and,  after  we 
had  poured  in  upon  him  a stream  of  electri- 
city for  a few  moments,  by  turning  the  handle 
of  the  machine,  the  shark  became  stiff  as  a 
piece  of  wood.  We  have  as  yet  had  but  one 
chance  to  try  the  experiment  upon  a whale, 
which  was  made  by  the  four  magnet  machine. 
The  whale,  upon  being  struck,  made  one  dash 
onward,  then  turned  on  his  side,  and  was  ren- 
dered perfectly  powerless.  Although  I have 
as  yet  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  test  the 
invention  in  more  instances,  I have  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  same,  and  doubt  not  to  be 
able  to  report  the  most  astonishing  results  on 
my  return  from  the  Arctic  Seas,  where  I am 
now  bound.” 

Fall  of  a Ceiling  on  Four  Hundred 
People.  — At  a Mormonite,  or  “ Latter-day 
Saints”  Conference, held  lately  at  Newport,  in 
Wales,  a heavy  ceiling,  beams  and  all,  fell 
suddenly  on  the  assemblage, — strange  to  say 
“ without  injury  to  one  single  Mormon,”  a 
circumstance  which,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  is 
in  some  sense  to  be  regretted,  considering  the 
influence  which  it  will  undoubtedly  have  in 
extending  the  Mormonite  imposture,  more 
especially  as,  according  to  the  Morning  Herald, 
obscure  hints  or  promises  had  been  held  out 
previously  by  the  “ prophets  ” of  the  sect,  that 
“ miracles  would  be  performed.”  “ When  the 
party  were  all  extricated,”  adds  the  Herald, 
“ another  hall  was  obtained,  and  there  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  an 
ovation  to  the  elders  and  the  prophets  who 
had  wrought  the  anticipated  miracle  of  causing 
a ceiling  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  saints 
without  injury.  The  occurrence  has  occasioned 
a remarkable  sensation  in  the  town.”  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  “ miracle  ” wherewith  a 
thoughtless  Jack  Tar  of ' England  once 
astonished  the  natives  of  a Dutch  port.  Jack 
had  given  obscure  hints  that  he  would  do 
something  to  astonish  them,  but  while  really 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  do  so,  by  an  awkward 
attempt  to  stand  on  his  head  at  the  extremity 
of  the  topmast,  he  tumbled  down  amongst  the 
rigging,  and  alighted,  by  a rare  chance,  on  his 
feet,  strange  to  say  without  breaking  one 


single  bone,  when  he  coolly  looked  about  him, 
and  asked  his  Dutch  mates  if  any  of  them 
could  do  the  like  of  that.  The  Mormonite 
profits  will,  doubtless,  be  largely  multiplied  by 
the  “ decided  hit”  at  Newport,  which  will  be 
so  much  trading  capital  to  the  “ saints  ” fot 
years  to  come. 

Roof-rearings,  &c. — The  Lyceum  at  Sun- 
derland has  just  been  covered  in.  The 
music-hall  is  103  feet  long  by  45  wide,  and  is 
estimated  to  hold  2,500  persons  (being  the 
largest  room  in  the  district).  The  lecture- 
hall  is  59  feet  by  40.  There  will  be  also  a 
news-room,  library,  observatory,  &c. ; in  all, 
17  rooms  or  halls.  On  Monday  in  last  week 
the  operatives  employed  in  the  erection,  to 
the  number  of  about  one  hundred,  according 
to  the  Gateshead  Observer,  were  treated  with  a 
sumptuous  dinner  in  the  music-hall,  at  the 
expense  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  R.  F.  Cunning- 
ham, to  celebrate  the  covering  in. On 

Friday  week,  according  to  the  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Richard  Ellison,  of  Sudbrooke 
Holme,  gave  a supper  at  Scotherne,  to  the 
workmen  employed  in  erecting  a residence  for 
Mr.  Battersby,  and  also  to  his  labourers. 
About  sixty  sat  down  to  a bountiful  repast, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George  Bacon, 
foreman  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  builder  of  the 
house.— —A  substantial  dinner  of  good  old 
English  cheer,  says  the  Staffordshire  Adver- 
tiser, was  given  on  9th  instant,  by  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  the  proprietor  of  Sandon  Hall 
(now  in  course  of  erection),  to  about  eighty 
workmen  employed  at  the  works.  Mr.  Parker, 
contractor  for  the  mason  work,  occupied  the 
chair.  Mr.  Leigh,  clerk  of  the  works,  offic:a,ted 
as  vice-president.  Amongst  other  appropr  ate 
proceedings,  Mr.  M'Leish  proposed  the  health 
of  Mr.  Burn,  the  architect,  also  Messrs,  of 
James  Paton  and  Sons,  contractors  for  the 
carpenter  and  joiner  work. 

Proposed  Monument  at  Chelsea. — A 
monument  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Chelsea  (to 
the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  India)  in 
the  small  park  or  square  fronting  the  Hospital 
in  the  Queen’s-road  : a model,  full  size,  is  now 
in  course  of  erection.  It  is  of  the  obeliscal 
form,  with  three  steps  at  the  base  : height, 
25  feet;  breadth  at  top,  2 feet;  at  bottom  of 
needle,  3 feet  10  in.  surmounted  by  a ball. 
The  steps  as  now  made  are  ill  proportioned, 
and  the  whole  will  appear  without  taste,  as 
much  from  the  position  as  the  design.  The 
position  chosen  is  between  the  double  row  of 
fine  trees  in  the  centre  walk  in  that  portion  of 
the  square  before  mentioned,  and  will  be  com- 
pletely hid  by  the  trees;  whereas,  if  either 
side  of  the  walk  was  chosen,  a large  space 
(several  acres)  would  enable  the  monument  to 
be  seen.  Unless  prevented,  we  shall  have 
an  ^unsightly  erection  in  an  improper  place. — 

Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin. — According  to  a con- 
temporary, “ Mr.  Pugin  is  now  in  his  old  age !” 
which  is  so  far  from  being  correct,  that  he 
cannot  be  more  than  forty-two — a time  of  life 
at  which  most  people  would  be  affronted  at 
having  the  vague  epithet  of  “ elderly  ” applied 
to  them.  The  name  of  Pugin  has  indeed  been 
before  the  public  very  long;  but  it  was  first  as 
that  of  the  father,  whose  “ Gothic  Examples,” 
and  similar  works,  did  so  much  for  the  study 
of  that  style  of  architecture.  Father  and  son 
appear  to  have  been  confounded  together  in 
more  than  one  instance,  the  most  remarkable 
one  of  all  occurring  in  Hagler’s  “ Kiinstler- 
Lexicon,”  where  the  elder  Pugin,  who  had  then 
been  dead  several  years,  is  spoken  of  as  living 
at  the  time,  and  as  having  erected  many 
churches  and  chapels ; while  the  son  is  not 
mentioned  at  all.  This  egregious  mistake  is  to 
be  paralleled  only  by  the  startling  omission  in 
another  German  publication,  the  “ Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon  fur  Bilden  de  Kunst,”  where, 
notwithstanding  that  many  obscure  architects 
have  articles  assigned  them,  there  is  not  so 
much  as  the  name  of  Charles  Barry  ! — A.  Z. 

Church  Steeple  struck  by  Light- 
ning.— The  steeple  of  the  church  of  Husum, 
in  Schleswig  Holstein,  was  struck  by  lightning 
on  Tuesday  in  week  before  last,  and  set  on 
fire.  The  fire  extended  with  great  rapidity, 
and  destroyed  thirty-one  houses. 
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Leeds  Town-Hall  Competition. — 
What  architects  are  thought  of,  and  the 
meanness  they  are  treated  with,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  municipality  of  Leeds  is  a rich 
example.  Wanting  “ designs  for  a Town-hall 
and  judicial  buildings,  with  plans,  sections, 
elevations,  explanatory  and  working  drawings, 
accomp  mied  by  a general  and  minute  specifi- 
cation of  the  manner  of  executing  the  works, 
sufficient  for  contracting  for  the  same,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  in  detail,”  limiting  that, 
however,  to  35,000/.  with  a condition  that  the 
accepted  plans  are  to  become  their  property,  and 
not  binding  themselves  to  employ  the  author; — 
what  do  they  offer  for  this  ? 200/.  Now, 
either  they  must  have  a very  low  estimate  of 
the  profession,  to  expect  that  any  one  would 
be  idiotic  enough  to  give  for  200/.  that  which 
he  would  be  fairly  and  honourably  entitled  to 
carry  into  effect  upon  the  usual  commission, 
which  would  amount  to  1,750/.;  or  the  condi- 
tions have  been  so  arranged  to  favour  some 
individual.  If  these  terms  are  responded  to, 
we  may  expect  that  next  a further  condition  1 
will  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  superintendence  of  i 
the  works  shall  be  included  in  the  paltry  dole. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  on  the  subject  of  com- 
petitions.— An  Architect. 

Street  Crossing. — A writer  in  The 
Builder  has  cleverly  suggested  that  bridges 
might  be  erected  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  London  for  the  convenience  of  foot- 
passengers,  woo  lose  so  much  valuable  time  in 
crossing.  As  the  stairs  would  occupy  a con- 
siderable rpace,  and  occasion  much  fatigue,  I 
beg  to  propose  an  amendment.  Might  not  the 
ascending  pedestrians  be  raised  up  by  the  de- 
scending ? The  bridge  would  then  resemble 
the  letter  IT,  and  occupy  but  little  room. 
Three  or  four  at  a time,  stepping  into  an  iron 
framework,  would  be  gently  elevated,  walk 
across,  and  perform  the  same  friendly  office 
for  others  rising  on  the  opposite  side.  Surely 
no  obstacles  can  arise  which  might  not  be  sur- 
mounted by  ingenuity.  If  a temporary  bridge 
were  erected  in  one  of  the  parks  the  experi- 
ment might  be  tried  at  little  cost,  and,  at  any 
rate,  some  amusement  would  be  afforded. — 
Notes  and  Queries. 

LightningConductors  for  Churches. 
— Trite  and  familiar  proverbs  still  require  to  be  ; 
frequently  repeated.  One  of  the  best  known 
is  also  one  of  the  most  neglected,  viz.  “ Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.”  Applying  this 
maxim  to  lightning  conductors  for  church 
steeples  or  towers,  allow  me  to  make  a sugges- 
tion which,  if  carried  out,  would  occasion  but 
a trifling  cost  whilst  churches  are  being  built, 
and  save  a great  future  expense,  which  must 
sooner  or  later  be  incurred  where  the  proper 
precaution  is  neglected.  As  many  of  the  new 
churches  are  built  by  the  help  of  grants  from 
“ The  Incorporated  Society  for  Building 
Churches,”  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  so- 
ciety to  stipulate  that  every  church  aided  by 
their  funds  should  have  a lightning-conductor, 
and  this  rule  would,  no  doubt,  be  followed  by 
the  local  societies  and  committees  throughout 
the  land.  It  may  also  be  added  that  architects 
themselves  should  always  impress  upon  their 
employers  the  necessity  of  lightning  con- 
ductors being  attached  to  the  churches  under  | 
their  supervision  as  a matter  of  primary  con- 
sideration.— G.  R.  F. 

A Perpetual  (?)  Light. — A curious  cir- 
cumstance is  slated  in  the  Messager  de  Lavgres. 
On  7th  ult.  some  workmen  were  busy  digging 
the  foundations  of  a new  building,  when  they  ' 
discovered  a vault  at  a depth  of  15  feet,  in  the  j 
Gallo-Roman  soil,  in  a perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation, which  they  thought  sufficiently  strong 
to  support  the  new  fabric.  The  contractor  bid 
them  break  it  up,  which  they  did,  not  without ! 
much  difficulty,  the  cement  having  acquired 
the  hardness  of  stone.  Scarcely  had  an  open- 
ing been  made,  when  one  of  the  workmen  ex- 
claimed that  he  saw  a light  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cavern  thus  discovered.  This  flame,  at  first 
taken  for  a Jack-o’-Lantern,  proved  to  be  the 
light  of  a bronze  lamp  suspended  from  the 
roof  by  rings  of  the  same  metal.  It  was  a 
sepulchral  lamp  of  remarkable  workmanship, 
and  believed  to  have  burnt  here  for  many  ages. 
These  workmen,  continues  the  Messager,  “had. 
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therefore,  discovered  a perpetual  lamp,  the 
theme  of  so  many  disputes  among  the  learned. 
In  1540  a similar  discovery  was  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Viterbo;  but  since  then  we  are  not 
aware  that  others  have  been  discovered.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  discovery 
just  marie  at  Langres  is,  that  the  lamp  was 
entirely  filled  with  alimentary  matter  to  keep 
up  the*  flame : in  other  words,  the  lighting  prin- 
ciple had  not  diminished  in  the  slightest 
degree,  although  the  combustion  had  lasted 
many  ages.”  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this 
narration,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
lamp  was  prepared  with  matter  spontaneously  ; 
combustible  on  the  accession  of  air,  and  that, 
in  fact,  in  place  of  burning  for  ages,  it  only 
began  to  burn  when  the  cavern  was  opened,  j 

Transmigrations  of  the  Proteus 
Iron. — The  transmission  of  iron,  in  a chemi- 
cal form,  through  chalybeate  springs,  is  of 
itself  curious ; but  how  much  more  so  its 
passage  and  subsequent  accumulation,  as  in 
bog  iron,  and  the  iron  of  the  coal  measures, 
through  the  agency  of  vegetation ! How 
strange,  if  the  steel  axe  of  the  woodman  would 
have  once  formed  part  of  an  ancient  forest ! — 
if,  after  first  existing  as  a solid  mass  in  a pri- 
mary rock,  it  should  next  have  come  to  be 
diffused  as  a red  pigment  in  a transition  con- 
glomerate— then  as  a brown  oxide  in  a chaly- 
beate spring — then  as  a yellowish  ochre  in  a 
secondary  sandstone — then  as  a component 
part  in  the  stems  and  twigs  of  a thick  forest  of 
arboraceous  plants — then  again  as  an  iron 
carbonate,  slowly  accumulating  at  the  bottom 
of  a morass  of  the  coal  measures — then,  as  a 
layer  of  indurated  bands  and  nodules  of  brown 
ore,  underlaying  a seam  of  coal — and  then, 
finally,  that  it  should  have  been  dug  out,  and 
smelted,  and  fashioned,  and  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  handicraft,  and  yet  occupy,  even  at 
this  stage,  merely  a middle  place  between  the 
transmigrations  which  have  passed,  and  the 
changes  which  are  yet  to  come ! — Miller's 
Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Electro-Tele  graphic  Progress. —The 
second  attempt  to  connect  England  and  Ire- 
land by  a submarine  telegraph  has  also  failed. 
The  first  line  from  Holyhead  to  Howth  was 
a single  wire,  which  we  presume  was  not  pro- 
perly insulated,  as  we  cannot  find  that  any  | 
communication  ever  traversed  it,  and  the  wire 
has  been  taken  up.  The  second  line,  by  way 
of  Portpalrick  and  Donaghadee,  we  understand, 
was  covered  with  rope  yarn,  and  when  seven 
miles  had  been  laid  the  strength  proved  insuf- 
ficient to  resist  the  currents  and  tides  of  that 
narrow  channel,  and  the  works  have  been  sus- 
pended. These  rivals  appear  to  have  been 
running  a neck  and  neck  race  to  transmit  the 
first  message  from  shore  to  shore,  and  have 
simply  verified  the  proverb  ; “ more  haste,  less 
speed.” — We  hope  a better  fate  awaits  the 
cable  which  the  original  company  (the  “ Irish 
Submarine  Telegraph”)  have  been  preparing 
for  some  months  past.  This  company,  which 
is  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  proposes  to 
lay  a cable  consisting  of  four  separately  insu- 
lated wires,  covered  by  an  anhydrous  coating, 
and  encased  with  plaited  iron  wire,  preserved 
from  oxidation.  It  is  to  run  from  Holyhead 
to  Howth  as  speedily,  it  is  said,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  security. 

Poplar  and  Blackwall  Public  Baths. 
— These  baths,  which  have  recently  been 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  East-India 
Dock-road,  were  opened  on  Saturday  last. 
The  edifice  stands  on  a plot  of  ground  120 
feet  square,  and  is  of  Italian  character,  with  a 
tower  enclosing  the  shaft  of  the  boiler-house. 
There  are  two  large  tepid  baths.  The  private 
baths  of  first-class  comprise  twelve  for  men 
and  six  for  women ; and  there  are  twenty- 
four  of  second  class  for  men  and  six  for 
women  ; besides  vapour  and  shower-baths. 
The  mechanical  apparatus  enables  the  bather 
to  provide  himself  with  hot  or  cold  water  at 
will.  The  washing  and  drying  departments 
consist  of  forty-eight  separate  washing-tubs 
and  drying-horses,  together  with  ironing- 
rooms,  &c.  The  total  cost  of  land,  erections, 
and  fittings,  amount  to  about  1 1,500/.  which 
have  been  raised  on  security  of  the  poor-rates, 
to  be  defrayed  within  twenty  years. 


Ignition  by  the  Sun’s  Rays. — Another 
instance  of  spontaneous  ignition  has  occurred 
since  our  last  notice.  At  Old  Newton,  in 
Suffolk,  a quantity  of  light  litter  lying  in  con- 
tact with  a piece  of  black  flint  stone,  took  fire, 
and  would  have  destroyed  some  adjoining 
buildings  had  not  the  fire  been  immediately 
put  out. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  two  houses  at  Walhamgreen,  and  altera- 
tions to  others  Messrs.  Willshire  and  Parris,  architects. 

Charles  Pollard £1,645 

XV  m.  Elliott  1,416 

J.  S.  Faithful 1,410 

B.  Wire  1,260 

HiggsandCase 1,297 

It.  Dean  1,193 

T.  Humphreys  1,180 

John  llurat" 1,085 


For  a public-house  and  five  houses,  to  be  built  for  Mr. 


Herrington,  at  Notting-hill. 

Harding  

Mr.  Mumford,  architect. 
£3,470 

Wright  

3,350 

3,225 

Corby  

Trigg  

3,173 

2,895 

For  finishing  two  villas  at  Brixton-rise,  for  Mr.  William 
Morris.  Mr.  Mammon,  architect. 

Hardiman  £2,287 

Baker  2,213 

Gerry 2,133 

Elston 2,088 

For  new  wing  to  the  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall 
Hospital,  Plymouth.  Mr.  Datnant,  architect. 

Wilcox £1,130 

Steer  and  Conway  99-1 

Stitson 933 

Fowler 918 

John  Marshall  875 

Wru.  Jeffery 839 

C.  Dwelley 820 

Thos.  Marshall 795 

Hancock 790 

Roberts  and  Co.  (accepted) 783 


For  building  addition,  &o.  to  Beech-house,  Tottenham, 
for  the  Rev.  J.  Hall.  Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton,  architect. 
Pritchard  and  Sons  (War wick-lane)  £694 

Morris  (Hackney)  669 

Perry  (ditto) 420 


For  drawings  of  an  estate  at  Turnham-green,  for  Mr. 

D.  Hughes,  consisting  of  2,480  feet  of  whole  brick  sewer,., 
2,100  feet  of  12-inch  pipe  drains,  and  other  works. 

Brick  Sewer.  Pipe  Drain.  Total. 

B.  Green £2,559  0 0 £80S  0 0 £3,368  0 0 

Geo.  Merritt  ...  1,661  0 0 717  0 0 2,278  0 0 

Wm.  Dethick...  1,135  0 0 299  0 0 1,434  0 0 

Jonas  Greigson  1,080  0 0 350  0 0 1,430  0 0 

Wm.  Hill 1,359  0 0 

W.  Thompson*  1,020  14  0 284  2 6 1,304  16  6 

J.  H.  Brown  ...  1,000  0 0 280  0 0 1,280  0 0 

J.  & S.  Williams  1,250  0 0 

Barues&Turner  1,230  0 0 

Smith  & Cole 1,200  10  0 

J.  Mayors  (pipes  only)  345  6 0 

G.  Homester  ...  (ditto)  318  8 8 
* Accepted. 


For  Convalescent  Asylum,  Walton-upon-Thames.  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  of  Stratford-placc,  architect.  Quantities 
taken  out  by  Mr.  Yeldham. 

Pipers  £10,670 

Lawrence  and  Sons  10,420 

11  award  and  Nixon  10,100 

Myers  9,984 

I' Anson  9,946 

Rigby 9,365 

Locke  and  Nesham  9,300 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H.  C.  O.,”  “ W.  H.,”  *•  C.  R.  P .,”  “ J.  J.,”  " G.  M. 
H.”  “ C.  E.  J.,”  “ J.  H.  H.,”  “ T.  B.  D.,”  “ H.  W.  J.  ” 
“ Q.  E.  D.”  “ J.  E. ,”  “ R.  B.,”  “ A Reader,”  “ F.  W.  K .” 
(not  our  province),  “ G.  G.  S.,”  “ G.  A.,”  “C.  F.  D.,” 
“ J.  P.,”  “ C.  H.,”  “ W.  P.,”  “ Mr.  B.,”  “ Stylobate.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses.” — We  have  not  time  to  point  oat 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
11  Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

I G H T N I N G C ONDUCTORS. 

1 It.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 


OTEPHENS’S  PATENT  PROPELLING  PEN- 
O C1LS. — A new  kind  of  ever-pointed  Pencil  in  Wood,  lined 
throughout  with  lead,  requiring  no  cutting,  os  the  lead  is  propelled 
to  the  point  by  a novel,  easy,  and  ingenious  contrivance  : is  more 
economical  than  even  the  wuod  pencil,  which  is  destroyed  as  used, 
whereas  in  these  pencils  the  lead  only  is  consumed,  the  peuoil  re- 
maining as  perfect  as  at  first,  ready  to  he  refilled,  and  this  is  re- 
quired only  at  long  intervals.  Prepared  and  sold  bv  the  Proprietor, 
HENRY  STEPHENS,  54,  Stamford-street,  Blaokfriars-road, 
London.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers  ; where  also  may  be 
had  his  Writing  Fluids,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Steel  Pena 


FOR  SALE — for  England,  Scotland,  and  the 

British  Colonies,  separately  or  for  any  portion  of  t‘>o  same, 
ns  may  be  agr-e  l upou— INTEREST  in  an  1NVEN  TION,  pro- 
tected by  patent,  of  an  improved  method  of  making  Gas  for  light- 
ing and  other  useful  purpo-es,  alike  suitable  for  n single  consumer 
and  for  the  largest  gas  manufactory,  iu  whi;h  process  the  operation 
is  simplified,  and  th-  accumulation  of  tar  and  ammoniacal  liquor 
is  dispensed  with.— Plans  nud  specifi  -at-ions  may  be  seen  daily, 
from  Eleven  till  Two  o’clock,  till  the  31st  July  current,  at  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  15,  West  Oeorge-street,  Glasgow.  — Letters  may  be 
addressed  " Gas  Interest,”  and  left  there,  and  offers  will  be  received 
till  the  above  date. 
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THE  NEW  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in 

1 WATER  COLOURS  WILL  CLOSE  their  EI< i HTEENTI I 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  on  SATURDAY  next.-Gallery,  53. 
I’all-mall.  near  St.  James's  Palace.  Open  from  Niue  o'clock  till 
dusk.  Admission.  Is.  JAMES  FAHEY,  Secretary. 


T>  O Y A L COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

AY  HALF  PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  Loudon,  Saloon  of 
8culpture,  Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  4c.  4c. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clook.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  “ Paris  hy  Night,”  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLOltAMA,  Albuny-street,  daily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o’clock.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition and  its  contents  painted  by  Mr.  Mae  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  and  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON— H.  R.  II.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T>  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

XY  Lectures  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and  on  the 
Australian  Gold  Districts;  and  also  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burton  Bitter  Ale  with  Stryobnlne. — BjiDr.  Baclihoffner,  on  the 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire  ; and  on  Experimental  Philosophy, — 
By  Mr.  Orispe,  on  Morratl's  Patent  Needles. — By  George  Bucklaud, 
esq.  on  Music,  Classical  and  Popular,  assisted  by  Madame  Bregozzi 
and  Miss  Blanche  Young,  R.A.  of  Music.— New  Scries  of  Dis- 
solving Views.— Exhibition  of  the  Microscope,  4c.  &c.— Admission, 
Is. ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  half-price.  For 
hours  see  Programme. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A party  who  has  for  some 

years  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  of  every-day  consumption,  and  who  has  recently  added 
thereto  a new  important  and  very  profitable  branch  requiring 
additional  capital,  would  be  glad  to  negotiate  a Partnership  with 
any  gentleman  who  has  4,0001.  or  5,0001  at  command.  The  strictest 
inquiry  and  investigation  will  be  courted. — Forparticulars  apply 
to  Messrs.  8TURMY  and  CO.  14a,  Philpot-lane,  Eastcheap. 


"117 ANTED,  a CLERK,  in  a General  Builder’s 

* » Office.  Ilonrssix  till  six.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  parti- 


culars, to  37,  Bclvidcre-road,  Lambeth. 


TO  JOINERS. 


117 ANTED,  Three  or  Four  good  JOINERS. - 

W Apply  to  Mr.  G.  SNOWDEN,  Builder.  Alton,  Hants. 


T17 ANTED  immediately,  a good  STAIRCASE 

HAND. — Apply,  with  references,  to  Mr.  BURT,  0,  Old 


TO  GLASS  PAINTERS. 

117’ANTED,  a WORKMAN  who  thoroughly 

» * understands  Designing  and  Figure  Painting  in  the  Ancient 
Style.  A respectable  reference  will  be  required  —Apply  (post-paid) 
to  W.  HOLLAND.  Stained  Glass  Works,  Decorator,  4c.  Warwick. 


) BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 


"ITU" ANTED,  by  a London  firm,  a Young  Man, 
»V  who  is  a good  draughtsman  and  will  make  himself  gene- 
rally useful  in  tlic  office.— Address,  stating  references,  age,  and 
•alary  required,  to  W.  L.  N.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street, 
CoYcnt-gardeu. 


To  IRONMONGERS’  SHOPMEN,  &c. 

~Y\f  ANTED,  a Young  Man,  who  is  lately  out  of  his 
» V time,— active  and  steady,  of  business  habits,  must  under- 
stand the  stove  and  range  department,  and  keep  accounts.  Salary 
moderate,  with  a comfortable  home.— Apply  by  letter  only,  post- 
paid, statiDg  particulars,  addressed  T.  F.  9,  Cnarterhouse-street, 
London. 


HANDS  WANTED;  also  an  APPRENTICE, 

to  the  MARBLE  TRADE.  Clever  experienced  marble 
masons  and  polishers  can  have  regular  employment  by  applying  at 
the  Westminster  Marble  Works,  Earl-street,  Millbank,  early  in 
the  morning  only.  For  au  apprentice,  apply  by  letter,  to  Mr. 
HARTLEY,  ns  above.  A small  premium  expected. 


A VACANCY-  for  a MAN,  to  drive  a Horse  and 

Cart,  and  collect  small  accounts  ; he  must  know  how  to  use 
his  two-feet  rule  in  taking  orders  amongst  cnbiuet-raakers  aud 
builders.  Security  required,  and  a single  man  from  the  country 
preferred.— Apply  by  letter  to  F.  K.  4,  Little  Georgc-street,  West- 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  &e. 

117 ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a thorough  Prac- 

tV  tical  Man,  as  PLUMBER,  or  Three-Branch  Hand,  or  a_ 
Foreman  to  the  above  Branches.  Is  fully  competent  in  Gas,  Hot 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND  SURVEYORS. 
"Wf  ANTED,  by  a Youth,  whose  articles  have  ex- 
V V pired,  who  is  capable  of  making  Flans,  Seotions,  4c.  and 
who  understands  French  and  German  (salary  not  an  object)  an 
ENGAGEMENT,  where  his  services  may  be  well  employed  and 
improvement  in  the  profession  obtained.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Haries’, 
23,  Tiehborac-street,  Haymaiket. 


ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  educated  as  a Sur- 
Vl  veyor  and  Draughtsman,  and  who  has  a taste  for,  aud 
practically  understands  Mechanics,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an 
ENGINEER’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  with  a view  to  a permanent 
Engagement.  One  who  is  concerned  in  Iron  Ship  Building  would 
be  preferred.  As  the  advertiser  is  possessed  of  a competence,  salary 
for  a year  or  two  would  be  of  no  importance.—  Address  R.  S.  care  of 
II.  Turner,  esq.  Solicitor,  Carnarvon,  North  Wales. 


117 ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  in  his  twenty-third 
V V year,  a SITUATION  in  the  office  of  a Builder,  Surveyor, 
cr  Civil  Engineer  ; he  is  a good  draughtsman,  cau  take  out  quan- 
tities, and  a fair  penman,  is  an  expert  leveller,  and  can  make  neat 
plans  and  sections.  He  can  be  well  recommended  by  au  engineer 
in  whose  office  he  lias  been.  Security  would  be  given  for  his 
integrity  if  required.— Address,  J.  R.  Post-office,  Ilemingford- 
placc,  Barnsbury-park,  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  having  high  testimonials  of 

ability  in  the  above  professions,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT.—Address  (postpaid)  to  L.  caro  of  Mr.  SuiFell, mathematical 
instrument  maker.  Long-acre,  London.  Country  employment 
would  be  preferred.  


TO  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  to 

a BRICKLAYER  for  Twelve  Months.— Address  T.  W.Offioe 
«f  “ The  Builder.”  1,  York-street.  Coveut  Garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  commanding  most  respectable 

references  and  testimonials,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT ; is  expert  at  getting  out  quantities,  levelling,  and^survey- 

ing,  and  a first-rate  draughtsman  ‘ 1 ' T 

Coflcehouse,  13S.  Whitechapel 


A Y'OUNG  MAN,  aged  25,  in  good  health,  of 

1\.  active  steady  habits,  is  desirous  of  engaging  himself  in  a firm 
where  trust  and  confidence  is  required.  Was  brought  up  a wheel- 
wright, but  has  been  obliged  to  discontinue  that  business  on 
account  of  dulnc8S  of  trade.  A situation  in  n limber-yard,  or  one 
in  which  diligent  oversight,  4c.  is  needed,  is  what  he  feels  lie  eau 
confidently  undertake.  Is  a g'>od  scholar  and  can  write  well,  and 
is  desirous  of  doing  his  utmost  to  please.— Address  H.  W.  J.  M. 
Post-office,  Hounslow. 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS,  GKA1NEK8,  4e. 
Advertiser  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as 
GRAINER;  has  no  objeotion  to  fill  up  time  iu  painting. 
Satisfactory  references  can  be  given  and  specimens  of  work  seen. 
—Address,  W.  B.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 


Cn  the  31st  instant,  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
tlie  Sixth  N limber  of 

Bleak  house.  By  Charles  dickens.  ! 

With  Illustrations  bv  II.  K.  Browne. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-strcet. 

On  the  31st  inst.  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling,  the  Eighth  ! 
Number  of 

MR.  SPONGE’S  SPORTING  TOUR.  By  the 

Author  of  •’ Ilandlcy  Cross,”  “Jorrocks's  Jaunts.”  4c  ! 
Illustrated  with  One  Coloured  Engraving  and  numerous  Wood- 
cuts,  by  J oiin  LEKcrr. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouveric-street. 


PAXTON’S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

On  the  31st.  will  be  published,  price  2s.  64  Part  30  of 

DAXTON’S  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Y By  Dr.  LINDLEY  and  Sir  JOSEPH  PAXTON. 

Illustrated  with  Beautifully  Coloured  Large  Plates,  and  Pine 
Engravings  on  Wood, 

»*.  The  First  and  Second  Volumes,  price  12.  13s.  each,  bound  in 
cloth,  may  bo  had  by  order  of  any  Bookseller.  Also  Parts  1 to  30. 
BRA D 1! U RV  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-strcet. 


QHORT  HINTS  to  the  STUDENT  in 

O ARCHITECTURE,  price  2s  6d. 

’’  Prom  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  we  have  received  some  ‘Short  Hints 
to  the  Student  in  Architecture,'  which  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
practical.  He  lias  also  added  some  useful  annotations  on  the  art  of 
mensuration.”—  The  Critic. 

WHITTAKER  and  Co.  Ave  M aria-lane. 


TNTERIOR  and  EXTERIOR  FINISHINGS. 

A 20  plates  of  Working  Drawings,  cloth,  18s. 

BOOK  of  ALPHABETS  and  INITIAL  LETTERS,  4to.  cloth. 
6s. 

THE  HANDBOOK  of  ORNAMENT,  above  100  illustrations, 

2s.  ed. 

THE  BUILDERS’  GUIDE  and  PRICE  BOOK,  with  165  illus- 
trations. cloth,  15s.  6d. 

ATCHLEY  and  CO.  106,  Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square, 
London. 


QELECT  DESIGNS. 

kJ  Shop-Fronts  in  Lithography,  6 plates,  published  1862,  7a  64 
Furniture,  miscellaneous.  24  plates,  published  1850, 18s. 

Window  Curtains,  Cornices,  4a  12  plates,  published  1852.  12s.  6d. 
Clieffouiers  and  Bookcases,  12  plates,  published  1852, 12a  6d. 
Sideboards,  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  6d. 

Bedsteads  (nearly  ready),  12  plates,  published  1852, 12s.  6d. 
Designs,  W orking  Drawings,  4a  prepared  for  the  embellishment 
of  interiors,  arrangement  of  furniture,  4c. ; also  for  alterations  of 
exteriors  and  interiors  of  shops,  warehouses,  4a 

LAUGHER,  DWYER,  and  GREEN  BURY,  Architects  and 
Designers,  17,  Poland-street,  London. 


Just  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tobies,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  aud  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  4c. ; the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
and  Bolts  ; the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Rooting,  Flooring,  Shoring,  4c. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Building.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Property. 

By  1 1 EN  R Y M ALP  A , Surveyor. 

London:  ROUSE  and  CO.  47,  iiow-lane,  Cheapside. 


TVT ANUFACTURING  PREMISES  WANTED, 

ILL  East  of  London,  within  one  mile  of  the  City.  Yard  aud 
extensive  Premises,  suitable  for  steam-power,  either  waterside  or 
otherwise.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Z.  Mr.  Stephenson’s,  stationer, 
53,  Lime-street,  City. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

"DINNER  (near  HARROW). — Some  very  superior 

BUILDING  SITES  Tu  BE  LET,  on  advantageous  terms. 
Bricks  aud  cash  advanced.— Apply  to  Mr.  RICHARD  FIELD. 
Surveyor,  34,  Coleman-street,  City. 

BUILDING  LAND,  REGENT’S-PARK.  — A. 

PLOT  of  GROUND  for  Three  Residences,  iu  the  Gloucestcr- 
rond.  Primrosc-hill-park,  within  three  minutes' walk  of  the  Hnmp- 
stead-road  Station  of  the  North-Western  Railway,  TO  BE  LET, 
for  about  niDety-six  years,  at  a moderate  ground-rent  Roads  and. 
sewers  made,  aud  ground  enclosed.— Particulars,  No.  40,  Cirences- 
ter-place,  St  Marylcbone. 

DUILDING  GROUND,  adapted  for  a manufac- 

tory,  or  for  small  dwelling-houses,  together  with  a most  sub- 
stantially erected  DWELLING-HOUSE,  situate  in  Loman-street, 
Suuthwark,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  several  large  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  property  has  a frontage  next  the 
street  of  about  100  feet,  by  a depth  of  100  feet,  and  presents  a most 
desirable  site  for  the  erection  of  a manuf  ictory.  or  small  dwelling- 
houses,  which  are  in  much  request  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
tenure  is  nearly  equal  to  freehold,  being  held  on  lease  for  lives, 
renewable  for  ever.-For  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  PULLER 
and  HORSEY,  Billiter-street,  City. 

n IIELSEA.  — CONVENIENT  WATER-SIDE 

V.^  PREMISES  TO  LET,  known  as  OLD  SWAN  WHARF, 
Chelsea,  and  wii  bin  five  minutes'  walk  of  the  College.  The  situa- 
tion is  commanding,  and  well  adapted  for  any  purpose  requiring- 
river  froutige.  — Particulars  may  be  had  of  Messrs.  DKUCE, 
KRUSE,  and  BULL,  Coal  Merchants,  Swan  Wharf,  Chelsea. 


DESIRABLE  WHARF  TO  LET,  on  the  Re- 
gents Canal,  at  Battle  Bridge.— TO  BE  LET,  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  Sixty-Five  years,  a very  convenient  WHARF,  with  Dwel- 
ling House  and  Offices,  suitable  for  the  Stone,  Timber,  or  Coal 
Trades,  or  the  erection  of  a Factory  of  any  description.  The  depth  is 
about  130  feet,  with  water  frontage  on  two  sides,  230  feet  in  length, 
and  very  convenient  approaches.— For  further  particulars,  apply  at 
39,  Gray’s  Inn-lane. 


CARCASSES. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  in 

the  price  of  bricks,  builders  and  others  are  invited  to  view 
some  Carcasses  at  a low  price  or  at  a rental.— For  a plan  of  the 
estate  apply  to  Mr.  HUGHES,  Solicitor,  25,  Old  Jewry  ; or  on  the 
spot,  to  Mr.  TATLuCK,  Surveyor,  Shrubland-road,  Dalstou  ; or 
Mr.  GREEN,  Grove-road,  Upper  Holloway. 


Now  publishing,  in  Parts  at  Oue  Shill  ing,  handsomely  printed  in 
super-royal  8vo. 

A CYCLOPEDIA  of  USEFUL  ARTS, 

7 A Mechanical  and  Chemical  Manufactures,  Mining,  and  Civil 
Engineering.  Edited  by  CHARLES  TOMLINSON,  Esq.  with 
several  hundred  engravings.  Comprising  detailed  accounts  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  processes,  mechanical  inventions,  and 
chemical  operations  in  actual  use,  either  in  Great  Britain,  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  or  the  United  States. 

London  : VIRTUE  and  CO. 


MUSEUM  of  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

1t±  VoL  II.  Part  II.  JUNE  30,  1852.  Price  6s  64  or 
12.  Is.  per  annum. 

I.  On  the  City  and  Port  of  Seleucia  Pieria.  By  W.  Holt 
Yates,  M.D. 

II.  The  Throne  of  Amyclamn  Apollo.  By  W.  Wat  kiss  Lloyd. 

III.  On  the  Mountains  of  Lycia.  By  Professor  Scuof.nboux. 

IV.  On  the  Theatres  of  Verona  and  Yicenza.  By  Edward 

V.  Observations  on  the  Theatre  of  Verona.  By  Cota  Orti 

M AVAR  a. 

Illustrated  with  Four  Engravings  and  Ten  Woodcuts,  including 
some  unpublished  Drawings  by  Palladio. 
RICHARDS,  Printer, 37,  Great  Queen-street 


TO  BUILDING  MATERIAL  DEALERS  AND  OTHERS. 

BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD— TENDERS  are 

requested  for  the  immediate  PURCHASE  aud  REMOVAL 
of  Nos.  1 and  2,  Hamilton-row.  To  lie  delivered  on  or  before 
Wednesday  next— Further  particulars  obtained  at  Mr.  HODGE’S 


HPO  LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 
-L  possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near 
Maidenhead  Station.  The  field  is  in  full  work,  with  every  prepa- 
ration for  making  1,800,000  stock  and  washed  bricks.  The  clay  is 
of  very  superior  quality,  is  10  feet  deep  6 feet  of  which  is  malm 
earth.  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  last  season  were  much  ap- 
proved of  in  the  London  market— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WETHERED 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 


Au  eligible  opening  for  a Builder,  in  an  important  sea-port  town. 

T^O  BE  SOLD  (the  present  proprietor  retiring 

L from  businesl,  an  extensive,  very  substantially-built  CAR- 
PENTER'S silOP,  with  Saw-mill,  4c.— par’  freehold  and  part 
leasehold  for  999  years,  at  the  low  ground-ient  of  111.— Apply  to 
Mr.  LEHEW,  A etioneer,  2,  Cardingtou-street,  Hampstead-road, 
near  the  Euston  Station. 


CJTEAM  SAW- MILL  on  the  Banks  of  the 

LJ  Thames.— TO  BE  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEASE,  including  the 
use  of  the  Machinery,  a newly-erected  STEAM  SAW-MILL, 
situate  at  Millbank,  Westminster,  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
fittod  with  machinery  of  the  best  description,  including  five  vertical 
saw  frames,  for  deals,  plank.-.,  and  timber ; one  circular  saw  bench, 
driven  by  a double  cylinder  steam  beam  engine  of  twenty-five  horse 
power,  by  Easton  aud  Amos.  A Wharf,  having  a frontage  of 
120  feet  next  the  Thames,  fitted  with  an  overhead  travelling  crane, 
equal  to  fifteen  tons,  overhanging  the  river ; also  a five-ton  iron  Jib 
Crane.  The  buildiDgs  are  most  substantial,  spacious,  and  conve- 
nient, and  there  are  two  convenient  dwelling  houses  attached.— 
1 or  further  particulars  apply  to  Messrs.  FULLER  and  HORSEY. 
Billiter-street,  City. 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY. 

OnSaturday,  July  31,  will  b:  published,  in  16mo.  price 
One  Shilling. 

T? LECTRICIT Y and  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 

-Li  GRAPH.  To  which  is  added.  The  CHEMISTRY  of  the 
STARS.  By  Dr.  GEORGE  WILSON. 

Also,  on  the  same  day,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling, 

LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay's  “ Critical  and  His- 
torical Essays.” 

»***  The  above  two  works  will  form  the  26th  and  25th  Parts  of 
The  Traveller's  Library. 

Just  published  in  this  Scries, 

BRITTANY  and  the  BIBLE  : with  Remarks  on 

the  French  People  nnd  their  Affairs.  By  I.  Hope.  16mo.  price  la 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  CREATION. 

By  T.  Lixdley  Kemp,  M.D.  Ifimo.  price  One  Shilling. 

’ ***  To  be  continued  monthly,  price  One  Shilling  eaeli  part. 
Loudon:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


CAPITALISTS  desirous  of  embarking  in  more 

V_/  of  a Commercial  than  a speculative  undertaking,  and  com- 
manding from  3.0102.  to  7,0002.  may  find  a lucrative  investment, 
either  in  the  Rental  or  Purchase  of  an  excellent  Slate  Quarry,  in 
North  Wales,  within  six  miles  of  an  eminent  shipping  port  for 
slates  ; the  reports  of  which  are  highly  respectable  and  satisfactory. 
—For  further  particulars  apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  JOHN 
GOODFELLOW,  Accountant  and  General  Agent,  Bayswatcr. 


Barbican  foundry,  Plymouth,  with 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  4c.  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
Possession.— The  Steam  Engine,  Plant,  Patterns,  Lathes,  Proving 
Machines,  Fla-ks,  Tools,  4c.  will  be  Let  with  the  Foundry,  or  may 
be  taken  at  a Valuation.  The  Premises  are  extensive,  and  adjoin- 
I ing  Southside  Quay,  in  Sutton  Harbour.  The  Engine  and  Plant 
■ are  iu  good  order,  aud  can  be  immediately  set  to  work.- Apply  to 
Mr.  BAILY,  Solicitor,  Plymouth. 


NEW  EDITIONS  OF  NESBIT’S  MENSURATION, 
LAND-SURVEYING.  4c. 

A new  and  improved  edition,  augmented  by  a Treatise  on 
Levelling,  in  12mo.  price  6a  bound, 

A TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 

il.  TION,  in  Ten  Parts, Jeon taining— 

The  most  approved  Methods  of  Drains, Canals, Marl pits.Ponds, 


drawing  Geometrical  Figures 
Mensuration  of  Superfices 
Land-Surveying 
Mensuration  of  Solids 
The  Use  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule 
Timber  Measure,  in  which  is 
shown  the  Method  of  Measur- 
ing nnd  Valuing  Standing  Tim- 
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Mill-dams,  Embankments, 
Quarries,  Coal-licaps,  and  Clay- 

-onic  Sections  and  their  Solids 
The  most  useful  Problems  in 
Gauging,  according  to  the  New 
Imperial  Measures 
Plane  Trigonometry,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  the  Mensuration 
Artificers' Works,  illustrated  by  of  Heights  and  Distances 
the  Dimensions  and  Contents  Trigonometrical  Surveys 
of  a House  A Dictionary  of  the  Terms  used 

Mensuration  of  Haystacks, I in  Architecture. 

By  A.  NESBIT. 

N ew  edition,  enlarged  aud  greatly  improved.  To  which  is  added, 
a TREATISE  on  LEVELLING.  The  whole  illustrated  by  nearly 
Seven  Hundred  Practical  Example!,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred 
Woodcuts. 

KEY  to  NESBIT’S  PRACTICAL  MENSURA- 
TION : containing  Solutions  to  all  Questions  which  are  not 
answered  in  that  work  ; with  References  to  the  Problems.  Rules, 
and  Notes,  by  which  the  Solutions  are  oblained.  New  Edition, 
corrected  and  greatly  improved.  l2mo.  price  6s.  bound. 

By  the  same  Author,  New  Edition,  8vo.  with  Plates,  Woodcuts, 
aud  Field-Book,  price  12s. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  LAND  SUR- 
VEYING. Corrected  and  improved,  with  the  addition  of  Plaue 
Trigonometry,  including  the  use  of  the  Theodolite,  aud  Railway 
Surveying,  Railway  Engineering,  Levelling,  Planning,  Laying  out 
Curves,  4c.  by  T.  Baker. 

TREATISE  on  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Part  I.  5s.  ; Key,  5s.— Part  H.  7s.  64  ; Key,  7a 

INTRODUCTION  to  ENGLISH  PARSING. 

18mo.  2s.  6d. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  immediately,  in  a 

-L  thriving  town  in  Norfolk,  a convenient  DWELLING- 
HOUSE,  builder's  shops,  yards  in  the  rear,  4c.  4c.  The  business 
upwards  of  thirty  years  established.  The  above  presents  an  eligible 
opportunity  lor  any  youug  man  of  small  capital  The  proprietor 
retiring  from  business,  part  of  the  purchase-money  may  remain  on 
mortgage,  if  required.  — For  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  WM. 
CANDLER,  28,  St.  Jamcs-strect,  Lynn. 


TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

T^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  owing  to  the  Death  of 

-L  its  late  Possessor,  an  improving  established  BUSINESS  in 
the  THREE  BRANCHES,  Good  House  aud  Premises,  Cart  Gate- 


par r ...  — _. 

Twickenham,  Middlesex. 

N.B.  The  above  would  suit  a young  steady  good  Workman,  pos- 
sessing 2002.  or  3002.  wishing  to  commence  business.  A Lease  of  14 
years  unexpired,  rent  under  202.  that  reduced  by  a part  of  House 
being  now  let. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  valuable  LEASE 

and  GOODWILL  of  a capital  BUSINESS  in  the  above 
line,  including  the  plumbing,  decorating,  and  painting  trades 
(established  iu  1805),  situate  in  a highly  respectable  neighbour- 
hood, within  about  four  miles  of  the  City.  Tlie  premises  comprise 
a convenient  residence,  yard,  drying-shed,  sawpit,  carpenters’, 
painters’,  and  plumberr  shops,  4c.  Held  for  an  unexpired  term 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  at  a rental  of  about  half  the  annual  value. 
The  stock  (which  is  small)  and  fixtures  to  be  taken  a valuation.— 
For  particulars  nnd  terms  apply  to  Mr.  MARSH,  Auctioneer  and 
Land  Agent,  2,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house. 


WANTED,  to  PURCHASE  a good  SECOND- 

’ * HAND  JENNY-FRAME,  complete  with  blocks,  chain, 
4c.  and  wheels  and  ironwork  for  traversing  frame,  from  25  feet  tc 

k-  l-'-  not  less  than  6 tons  ' " 

— „ — „ ranes,  varying  in  pon  

3 tons  to  10  tons.— Parties  having  the  above  articles  to  dispose  of 
will  please  to  address  letters,  stating  particulars,  price  deli- 
vered in  the  Thames,  London,  aud  where  they  oan  be  seen, 'to 
T.  S.  0UTBILL,  Esq.  2,  New  Broad-street,  London. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[July  24,  1852. 


TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

X during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  ana 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOlT,  115.  Fore-street, 
City,  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 


EDUCED  PRICES —EDWARD  SIMMS 

(late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  1 inch  to  1}  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 


Prepared  flooring.— Alfred 

ROSLING  begs  to  call  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con- 
sumers generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  in  the  best 
possible  manner,  and  fit  for  present  use  ; their  superiority  to  the 
floor-boards  generally  sold  being  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  greatly 
increased  demand.  A.  ROSLING  is  in  a position  to  offer  every 
description  of  Baltic  and  other  deals  imported  into  this  country  at 
the  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  fair  trading ; and  begs  to 
solicit  the  orders  or  those  who  have  not  as  yet  favoured  him.  feel- 
ing assured  he  can  offer  them  advantages  which  they  will  ap- 
preciate.—Southwark-bridge  Wharf,  Bankside. 


TAD  AMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

• MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  Ncw-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers’ Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
will  forward,  upon  application,  his  REDUCED  LIST  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD, 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  any  thickness  and 
scantling,  Ac.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS, 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


DEALS,  of  any  length  and  scantling. 

Oak  and  Ash,  from  2s.  4d.  to  3s.  per  foot  cube ; Sash  Sills,  3d. 

1 inch  Yellow  or  White  Batten  Floor-boards,  prepared,  12s.  6d.  to 
11s.  6J.  per  square.  1 inch  ditto,  15s.  to  17s.  6d.  per  square. 

Yellow  Deals,  from  2s.  9d.  to  4s.  each.  Plank,  from  21l.  per 
hundred. 

Dantzig  Timber,  from  52s.  6d.  per  load,  and  all  other  descriptions 
at  equally  low  prices  for  cash. 

Apply  to  Mr.  MAY,  90,  Leadenhall-street 


Mouldings  by  machinery.— 

ARCHBUTT  and  ATKINSON  have  just  published  a 
new  and  enlarged  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams  of  Mould- 
ings, with  prices  attached,  lower  than  any  ever  yet  offered.  A copy 
will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  four  penny  postage  stamps.  Also, 
SEASONED  FLOORING. 

Timber,  Planks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sash-sills,  Jto.  at 
equally  low  prices. 

TERMS  CASH.  Saint  Pancrns  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding 
Mills,  Cambridge-street,  Old  Saint  Pancrns-road,  close  to  the  Goods 
Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGHAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

ITHMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

X and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle-, 
Boards,  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muir's  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  and 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-strcet,  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood-cutting 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  WHARF. 

SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc. 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ac.  cut  and  uncut,  to  any 
extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large  stock 
of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH  BOARDS, 
which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  from  the  company, 
will  find  tlieir  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 
suit  them. 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW. MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  tile  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 
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Sashes  and  Frames.  Shop 
Fronts,  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner's  Work  sup-  I mvi 
plied  on  the  Lowest  possible  ||jllj 
Scale  of  Prices.  Wainscot 
and  Mahogany  Work  done 
in  the  best  manner,  and 
French  polished ; Shop  and 
nfli-,  «u  the  Bhort- 


By  inclosing  a postage  stamp, 
a full  List  of  Prices  will  be 
returned. 


OOLLAN  KELLY  and  SON,  Sash,  Shop  Front, 
Vy  and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade,  beg  to  inform  their  customers 
and  the  public  generally  that  they 
are  now  prepared  to  supply  their 
goods  lower  than  any  other  house 
in  the  Trade. 

2,  ARTHUR-STREET, 

NEW  OXFORD-STREET,  and 
COAL-YARD.  DRUKY-LANE, 

BLOOMSBURY. 


C.  K.  and  Son  have  a quantity  of 
yarned  square  doors  on  stock  at  7s. 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage  stamp,  a full  list  of  prices  may  he  had 
by  post. 


late  THOMAS  WARD,  SASH  and  SHOP 

• FRONT  MANUFACTURER  and  JOINER  to  the 
TRADE,  198,  Upper 
i 2 Whitccross  Street, 
St.  Luke's. 
Established  1829. 

Upwards  of  300  good 
seasoned  doors  in 

W orkmanship  and 
Materials  of  the  best 
description. 

Estimates  given  for 
every  description  of 
work. 

By  enclosing  a 
postage  stamp  a full 
list  of  Prices  will  be 
returned. 


TM  PORT  ANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

X who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.  — Frenoh -polished 
Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  three  guineas;  Bedding,  Cabinet, 
Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Estimates 
given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 

JAMES  COOK,  BROMPTON  HOUSE.  22  and  23,  QUEEN’S- 
BUILDINGS,  KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

X patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard  ; floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  6 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER’S,  451,  Oxford-street 


PAPER  HANGINGS.— R.  HORNE,  PAPER- 

X HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Graccchurcli-street, 
City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  he  is  enabled  to  offer  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  in  stock  quantities,  for  cash  only,  viz. 

Stout  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto 

Bea-room  papers,  in  great  variety  .... 

An  excellent  oak  paper 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds 

Hand-made  marbles 

Good  satin  papers  

Flock  papers 2s.  Od.  to  2s.  .... 

Hand-mode  granites 9d.  to  Is.  Od.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always 
on  hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  woods. 

N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  oountry,  by  post,  showing  the  style 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  and  the  goods 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the 
amount  of  the  order  given. 


1.  and  7d. 


7d.  to  9d. 
9d.  to  Is.  fid. 
Is.  64  to  2s.  0s. 


TVT ARBLE. — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

■I*  J-  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
marble  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive DcpOt  of  Statuarv,  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF, THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 
Mr.  TIIOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 

A PUBLIC  AUCTION  will  take  place  at  the  above  Wharf,  on 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  2nd.  See  Advertisement. 


iHctucbal  COovfi0, 
iHcmortal0, 

4font0,  ^events,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 

SAMUEL  C U N D Y,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  arc  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  &c.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

Belveilere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WE1.SH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

X Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble. — 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
grati  i.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder' Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


Y^ALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS. — The  Valentia 

v Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  nt  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millbank-street : also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-street;  nnd  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST 

A N D E L L and  S 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE- 
BATH. 
(DEPOTS.) 

Great  W cstern  Railway  Station. . . , 
Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  

Castle-fields 


QUALITY. 

AUNDERS, 

MERCHANTS, 


PADDINGTON. 

BRISTOL. 

LIVERPOOL. 

MANCHESTER. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

■i?.P^I'i> — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  a'tcntion 
or  Guilders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
ingsleton  litre  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes.  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff',  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


PORSHAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE. — MARTIN  aud  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  nt- 
PARKBASIN1^  addre3Sed  t0  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT'S- 


-T.TTTT  ANJ>  OTHERS. 

T3UILDERS,  MASONS,  and  others  are  informed 

RTPPq  be  s.upplicd  ™th  YORK  BLOCK.  SAWN 

Wha^Rothtrhitha0'  at  mJpre°cdentcd  pricea-  from  the  Caen 


YORKSHIRE  FAIRHEAD  BRAMLEY  FALL 

A QUARRIES.— This  Stone,  of  superior  quality,  can  now 

be  supplied  at  a very  low  price,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
charges  of  carriage.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  from  the  quarries  to 
London  aud  all  parts  of  the  coast.— For  application  of  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  BEWICK,  Grosmont,  near  Whitby,  Yorkshire  ; or  to 
Mr.  O.  H.  CLARK  (London  Agent),  Devon  Haytor  Wharf,  Rother- 


hithe,  London. 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

rFO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHEAP,  about  1,000 

A tons  of  New  Bramley  Fall  and  other  STONE,  in  random 
sizes;  also  a few  thousand  feet  of  coping,  1 ft.  G in.  by  6 in.  The 
above  (or  any  portion  of  it)  can  be  shipped  in  cargoes  and  delivered 
in  the  river,  or  any  port  coastwise  with  immediate  despatch.— For 
price  and  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Mr. 
MORTIMER,  26,  Saint  Thomas's-street,  Borough,  London. 


PAVING  FLAGS.— A BARGAIN.— 8,000  feet 

A of  first-rate  Irish,  far  superior  to  York,  in  large  or  small  lots. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

A Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  nnd  tlie  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET- 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  aud  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  aud 
arches. 


PAVING,  323.  ; Superior,  38s.;  and  Large  thick 

Paving,  42 j.  to  45s.  per  100  feet.  Sinks,  Is.  9d.  per  foot.  Sills, 
coping,  steps,  &c. : Hare-hill,  Robin  Hood  selfaoed  slab.  All  goods 
of  the  best  quality,  and  at  lowest  trade  prices.  In  stone  pipes  a 
large  discount  off  the  usual  priced  list.  Clay  pipes,  chimney-pots, 
tiles,  slates,  Ac.  Builders  and  Masons  are  invited  to  inspect ; 
country  builders  supplied  with  a list  of  prices  free  on  application. 
E.  and  W.  STUKOE,  Bridge  Wharf,  Cit.v-road.  Established  1821. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTT1T,  Trinidad 

-IX.  Asplialte  Works,  Rotherhithe ; established  1834.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Asphnlte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  Im- 
porter of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


Terra  cotta  and  scagliola 

manufactured  by  J.  M BLASH FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wh  > rf.Praed-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes,  oapit  Is,  coats  of  amis,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  all  oi  namental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  mav  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  be  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  ormarble.  and  architects  can  have  their  own  designs  modelled 
and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  tlie  artist 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-strect,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

X FLEET.  KENT.-Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  publio  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured. — Ocdora 
received  nt  the  Works,  nnd  at  Great  Scotlaud-yard,  Whitehall, 
March,  1852. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

X PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

-IX.  esteemed  iu  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting cement  that  requires  no  colouring. — Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster;  and  Seel-strcct,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses. — These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
days.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS. 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  iB  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
aud  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Secl-Btreet, 
Liverpool 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

X Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.  — CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 


Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  difficulty  of 

X procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
aud  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  aud  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

X having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 


6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. -CHARLES 

X RICHARDSON  lias  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  lie,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who,  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  |arts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  tlie 


George  and  thomas  karle, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC, 

Importers  of  MARBLE  nnd  POZZOLAN A. 
Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting,  &c. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
rutentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarra  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  and  French  Plaster.  Terra  Cotta  Chimncv  Pots. 
Trusses,  sc. 


Manufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar ; Depots,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 
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1UBLIN  has  two  cathedrals.  St. 
Patrick’s,  the  first,  i9  in  a 
miserable  condition,  both  exter_ 
nally  and  internally.  Works  are 
going  on.  Some  of  the  pillars 


in  the  nave,  for  example,  have  been  restored 
for  safety’s  sake,  and  the  choir  is  new  seated  ; 
but  the  works  are  mainly  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  dean,  who  devotes  his  time  as  well  as 
money  to  the  undertaking.  The  Protestants 
of  Ireland  neglect  their  duty  when  they  allow 
the  cathedral  church  to  remain  in  its  present 
ruinous,  indecent,  and  unsafe  condition.  The 
choir  is  Early  English,  of  good  design,  with 
an  enormous  Elizabethan  monument,  in  the 
chancel,  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cork  : it  is  in  four 
stories,  and  perhaps  45  feet  high.  The  chapels 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  in  ruins. 

Christ  Church,  the  second  cathedral,  is  of 
earlier  date.  In  the  south  transept  the  semi- 
circular arch  prevails,  of  the  transition  period  : 
the  nave  is  Early  English ; the  whole  miser- 
ably defaced.  The  chancel  was  restored  (to 
misapply  the  term),  in  1844,  under  some 
ignorant  hand,  and  fearfully  disfigured, — 
repaired  and  stupified,”  a friend  of  ours 
suggests ; but  this  is  not  coarse  enough. 
Disgust  is  a mild  term  for  the  strong  feeling 
a view  of  it  excites.  In  the  nave  is  an  inte- 
resting ancient  effigy  of  Strongbow. 

Trinity  College  has  a fine  library;  but  thereis 
i great  need  in  Dublin  of  a library  accessible  to  all; 

! and  surely  this  could  be  obtained  by  Irishmen 
•for  themselves  without  much  difficulty,  if  they 
were  to  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  There  has 
[ been  a disposition  heretofore  to  trust  too  much 
I to  Government  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  The 
n series  of  busts  in  the  College  library,  is  a good 
feature,  though  some  of  them  would  seem  to  be 
misnamed.  The  monument  to  Dr.  Baldwin, 
by  Hewetson,  in  the  Examination  Hall,  has 
scarcely  had  the  praise  it  deserves  : parts  of  it 
are  singularly  fine.  In  the  museum  there  are 
casts  of  selfish  Swift’s  face,  and  the  skull  of 
Mrs.  Hester  Johnson;  poor  “Stella!”  In  the 
nave  of  the  Cathedral  is  a mural  monument  in 
memory  of  this  lady,  and  by  the.  side  of  it  one 
to  the  Dean.  The  museum  of  The  Royal  Irish 
Academy  is  rich  in  ancient  gold  frontlets,  arm 
lets,  and  what  is  usually  called  “ ring-money.” 
It  would  puzzle  a modern  goldsmith  to  form 
isome  of  the  twisted  girdles  made  by  the  “ bar- 
barians” of  early  times.  There  is  part  of  a 
crozier  here,  attributed,  on  reasonable  grounds, 
ito  the  year  540 ; another  belonging  to  Dr. 
Wiseman,  made  in  the  1 1th  century,  exhibiting 
( ifine  enamelling;  and  a third,  singularly  beauti- 
ful, made  in  the  year  1123.  They  have  a very 
Imperfect  MS.  of  the  New  Testament,  dating 
from  a.d.  809,  with  a leather  case  for  it,  made 
lin  907,  the  characteristic  pattern  on  which  is 
pressed  out  from  the  inside.  There  is  another 
.i  IMS.  of  the  Gospels  of  earlier  date;  it  was  used 
\by  St.  Patrick ; but  the  leaves  adhere  to  each 
other  and  are  not  separated  without  risk. 

Large  numbers  of  workmen  are  busily  em- 
■ lployed  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Boyne,  at  Drogheda,  on  the  line  from 


Dublin  to  Belfast,  but  progress  has  been  re- 
tarded by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a proper 
foundation  for  some  of  the  piers,  through  a 
quicksand  of  great  depth.  We  gave  particu- 
lars of  this  large  viaduct  some  time  since.  The 
viaduct  is  to  consist  of  eighteen  arches,  each 
upwards  of  sixty  feet  span,  and  three  openings 
for  the  navigation,  one  of  250  and  two  of  125 
feet  each,  at  water  level,  clear  between  the 
piers.  The  height  of  the  iron  lattice-work, 
which  is  intended  to  span  the  three  openings, 
is  to  be  90  feet  over  flood  level,  or  100  feet  over 
ordinary  tides:  it  will  be  of  malleable  iron.  The 
machinery  formerly  used  at  the  Conway  and 
Britannia  bridges  is  being  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  moving,  punching,  and  riveting  the  iron. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  Evans,  who  built 
the  Conway  Tubular  bridge,  and  the  resident 
engineer  is  Mr.  A.  Schaw. 

Drogheda  is  an  old  town,  and  shows  much 
destitution.  Two  of  the  ancient  gates  still  re 
main,  and  here  we  give  a view  of  the  principal 
of  them. 


St.  Lawrence’s  Gate,  Drogheda. 

The  archway  is  semi-circular.  The  footways 
of  one  of  the  oldest  streets  is  paved  with  very 
small  stones,  disposed  in  rude  patterns  so  as 
to  approach  mosaic  work. 

About  five  miles  from  Drogheda  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  relics  of  the  past  in  the 
kingdom — the  chambered  mound  of  New 
grange,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  often  quoted 
because  of  its  resemblance  to  the  Treasuries 
of  ancient  Greece  and  other  structures  of  the 
Pelasgic  period.  The  mound  in  which  the 
apartment  is  formed  is  of  large  size,  is  covered 
with  grass  and  trees,  and  had  around  the  base  of 
it  a circle  of  upright  stones,  some  of  which,  7 or 
8 feet  high  and  4 or  5 feet  square,  still  remain. 
The  chamber  is  approached  by  a gallery  about 


50  feet  long,  the  outer  half  of  which  is  about 
4 feet  high,  with  sloping  sides  of  upright 
stones,  3 feet  2 inches  apart  at  the  top,  and 
3 feet  6 inches  at  the  bottom,  covered  with 
flat  stones.  In  one  part  of  the  gallery  the 
stones  have  been  squeezed  together  at  the  top, 
so  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  upon  the  hands 
and  knees  to  obtain  access.  The  plan  of  the 
chamber  is  made  cruciform  by  three  recesses, 
one  in  front  of  the  entrance  gallery,  and  the 
others  east  and  west.  The  chamber  is  domed 
over  by  large  stones  placed  flat  one  upon  the 
other,  each  slightly  overhanging,  and  gradually 
approaching  the  centre,  where  a single  flat  stone 
covers  in  and  completes  the  whole,  at  the  height 
of  about  20  feet  from  the  floor.  The  width  of 
the  chamber,  from  east  to  west,  may  be  20  feet. 
In  each  of  the  three  recesses  is  a large  flat 
stone,  slightly  hollowed  on  the  upper  face,  so 
as  to  form  a sort  of  basin.  This  singular  con- 
struction is  made  further  extraordinary  by  the 
circumstance,  that  on  the  face  of  many  of  the 
stones  are  carved,  or  rather  engraved,  volutes, 
circles,  and  zig-zags.  The  flat  stones  over  the 
gallery  at  the  entrance  are  of  considerable  size, 
12  or  14  feet  long.  The  annexed  sketch  of 
the  entrance  to  the  passage,  and  of  a stone 
which  lies  against  the  face  of  the  ground  in 
front  of  it,*  shows  some  of  the  markings  to 
which  we  have  referred. 

Within  a mile,  at  Dowth,  there  is  a similar 
chambered  mound,  which  was  opened  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in  1847,  and 
found  to  resemble  Newgrange  in  its  principal 
features.  The  whole  centre  of  the  mound  has 
been  scooped  out  and  destroyed.  The  chamber 
and  galleries,  for  there  were  two,  are,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  preserved,  but  we  could  find  no 
means  of  getting  in.  The  records  of  Ulster, 
according  to  Mr.  Wakeman,  show  that  this 
mound  was  searched  by  the  northmen  of 
Dublin  as  early  as  a.d.  862.  If  they  had 
done  it  as  thoroughly  as  our  friends  of  the 
Irish  Academy,  there  would  have  been  less 
left  for  the  study  of  the  present  generation. 
We  may  mention  that  those  who  visit  New- 
grange should  take  with  them  three  or  four 
candles  and  some  matches. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  several 
watch-towers  and  castellated  mansions.  We 
give  a sketch  of  the  Castle  of  Scurlogstown. 
The  outline  is  good,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  built  of  the  watch-towers.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  W.  Wilde,  in  the  “Beauties  of 


* Which  may  serve  c 
Mr.  Wakeman’s  very 
Book." 


3 an  example  of  the  illustrations  in 
ntclligent  and  interesting  “ Hand- 


jlMlhOH. 

Mouth  of  the  Passage  leading  to  Chamber  within  the  Cairn  of  Newgrange. 
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the  Boyne,”  it  was  built  in  1180,  by  William 
tie  Scaring,  one  of  the  Anglo-Norman  fiefs  of 
Meath.  It  is  the  type  of  several  ether  Knglish 
castles  in  this  part  of  the  country.  According 
to  tradition,  Cromwell  ” made  a hole  in  its 
battlemints,”  hut  we  will  not  vouch  for  the 
fact. 


Seurlogstown  Castle. 


Again,  a few  miles,  but  not  farther  from 
Drogheda  than  the  wonderful  cairn  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  and  vve  reach  Monas - 
terboice,  a singularly  interesting  collection  of 
monuments,  namely,  a Round  Tower,  the  re- 
mains of  a small  13th-century  chapel,  other 
remnants  of  one  much  earlier,  and  three 
sculptured  crosses  full  of  surprising  interest. 
The  doorway  of  the  tower  is  circular-headed ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  circle  being  worked  out 
of  a horizontal  stone  : the  doorway  is  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  the  top. 

The  window  immediately  above  the  door  has 
the  triangular  head  mentioned  elsewhere.  The 
tower  is  covered  with  a green  moss,  and  is  much 
bowed  and  dilapidated.  Steps  should  be  taken 
to  repair-the  upper  portion  of  it,  or  it  can  scarcely 
last  many  years.  Indeed,  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  condition  of  several  of  these 
towers  so  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  which 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  suffered  to  fall 
away.  We  do  not  want  restoration,  but 
simp’y  such  repair  as  will  enable  them  to 
withstand  the  weather.  The  head  of  the 
doorway  of  the  ancient  church  is  formed  by 
two  stones  overlapping  and  meeting  in  the 
centre,  or  it  may  be  that  it  was  originally  one 
stone,  which  has  decayed.  The  largest  of  the 
crosses  is  about  20  feet  high,  and  is  covered 
with  sculptured  figures,  loops,  snakes,  &c. : 
age  and  wantonness  have  so  affected  the 
lower  part  of  the  stem  as  to  render  it  likely 
that,  unless  strengthened,  it  will  be  overthrown. 
The  carving  on  the  second  cross  is  better 
executed  and  in  a more  perfect  state  than  that 
of  the  largest : it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
monuments  of  its  class  existing,  and  includes 
groups  of  boldly  sculptured  figures,  represent- 
ing the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  Temptation, 
and  other  Scriptural  events.  The  Irish  Annals 
have  been  quoted  to  show  that  these  crosses 
were  executed  at  thecommencement  of  the  tenth 
century,  and  the  monuments  themselves  seem 
to  justify  the  inference.  None  should  miss 
seeing  Monasterboice.  The  three  crosses, 
two  chapels,  overgrown  with  high  grass  and 
trees,  and  the  ancient  tower,  moss-covered, 
waiting  to  fall,  form  a group  scarcely  to  be 
equalled,  and  to  one  standing  amongst  them 
a scene  of  surpassing  interest  and  an  enduring 
recollection. 

The  earliest  of  the  chapels  at  Monasterboice 


is  of  the  same  character,  and  apparently  of  the 
same  period,  as  the  chapel  called  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Glendalough , the  “valley  of  two  lakes, 
referred  to  last  week.  This,  and  some  other 
similarities,  may  excuse  us  for  giving  here  a 
few  particulars  of  the  latter,  although  it  is  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  Glendalough, 
from  which  the  Bishop  of  Dublin  takes  part  of 
his  title,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Ireland, 
combining  the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
works  of  man.  Moore  has  made  it  known,  in 
connection  with  St.  Kevin  and  the  ill-fated 
Cathleen,  to  all  lovers  of  song.  Of  its  moun- 
tains and  waters, — its  lake  of  beauty  and  story, 
— St.  Kevin’s  bed,  and  the  Inn,*— we  need 
not  speak.  In  the  cemetery  lie  Irish  kings, 
and  over  it  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Round  Towers  peculiar  to  Ireland  throws 
its  mysterious  shadow.  The  tower  is  called 
110  feet  high,  and  about  IS.  feet  in  diameter. 


it  has  a semi-circular  vault,  which  gives  a room 
between  that  and  the  roof.  The  doorway  is 
at  the  west  end,  and  has  a horizontal  lintel 
and  a semicircular  arch  above  that, — the  open- 
ing, as  in  the  other  and  similar  buildings,  wider 
at  bottom  than  top.  About  half  the  thickness  of 
the  lintel  projects  over  the  doorway  6 inches,  and 
there  is  an  upright  hole  through  this  projection 
on  one  side,  apparently  for  a pin  on  the  top  of 
the  door  to  work  in  as  a hinge.  Some  of  the 
angle  stones  in  this  very  interesting  building, 
which  is  miserably  disfigured  by  its  use  as  a 
stable  for  cattle,  measure  as  much  as  3 feet 
6 inches  on  both  faces.  The  date  of  the 
building  would  unquestionably  seem  to  be 
anterior  to  the  Norman  Invasion.  These 
early  stone-roofed  churches  are  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  his  work  on 
“ The  Practical  Geology  and  Ancient  Ar- 
chitecture of  Ireland,”'!'  regards  them  as 
forming  a step  between  the  Round  Towers 
and  churches  of  later  date.  The  room  in  the 
roof  gives  the  security,  as  a place  of  retreat  or 
deposit,  which  some  think  the  Round  Towers 
were  built  to  afford.  The  access  to  this  room 
at  St.  Kevin’s  is  simply  by  a hole  through  the 
crown  of  the  arch  below. 

The  “ Lady’s  Church,”  another  of  the 
group,  has  a doorway  very  Pelasgic  in  cha- 
racter, and  wholly  distinct  from  Norman 
work. 

The  public  roads  in  Ireland  are  for  the  most 
part  good,  and  there  are  few  turnpikes.  The 
roads,  with  the  bridges, &c.  are  under  the  control 

* Amongst  the  impressions  of  travellers  expressed  on 
glass  or  wall  at  the  little  inn  in  this  beautiful  spot, 
such  as, — 

“ If  you  value  your  fingers, 

Beware  of  the  wind-ers,” 

with  reference  to  the  want  of  sash-lines, — we  found  the 
following : — 

“ "Tis  said  that  two  churches  are  Ireland’s  curse ; 

With  neither  ’tis  certain  she  could  not  be  worse  ; 

Yet  here  we  find  more  were  once  tried  by  St.  Kevin, 
But  in  vain  ; for  ’tis  still  desolation  with  seven.” — 11. 

T Murray,  London,  1816.  Curry,  Dublin. 


The  doorway,  which  is  about  11  feet  from  thei 
ground,  has  a semicircular  head  cut  out  of  onei 
stone.  The  chapel  we  have  called  St.  Peter’s 1 
consists  of  the  ruins  of  a nave  and  chancel,  1 
the  first  about  48  feet  long  and  30  feet  widest 
the  second  about  38  feet  long  : it  has  a 
piscina  and  aumbry  adjoining  each  other,  withl 
square  head.  The  lower  part  of  the  building,; 
6 or  7 feet  from  the  ground,  is  formed  of  very] 
large  stones,  with  little  mortar — the  upper  a 
part  of  smaller  stones.  The  doorway  is  in  the  i 
west  wall : it  is  wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  ( 
top,  and  has  a horizontal  lintel  with  a large  arch  i 
over  it,  the  width  of  the  doorway.  In  the 
walls  several  frusta  of  large  stone  columns  i 
have  been  worked  in,  and  we  thought  it  sin-i 
gular  to  find  a similar  frustum  at  Monaster-- 
boice.  A smaller  chapel,  called  St.  Kevin’s' 
Kitchen,  has  a stone  roof,  and  a small  rounds 
tower  at  the  west  end  carried  on  it.  Within,.) 


of  county  surveyors.  In  the  county  of  Cork,J 
which  forms  one-tenth  of  all  Ireland,  and  is  in 
two  divisions,  there  are  3,200  miles  of  roads, 
under  contract  as  to  repairs.  In  the  larger  of 
the  two  divisions,  under  the  control  of  Mr- 
Benson,  who  has  under  him  about  a thousand 
contractors,  the  annual  expenditure's  about 
17,000Z. 


Doorway  of  Lady’s  Church. 

The  National  Exhibition  of  the  Arts  and 
Products  of  Ireland,  now  open  in  Cork,  is 
most  creditable  to  those  who  organised  it,  and 
must  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  tem- 
porary building  erected  for  the  works  of  fine 
art  has  a much  better  effect  than  we  were  led 
to  anticipate  by  some  of  the  accounts  that 
reached  us.  The  roof  is  a semi- circle  53  feet 
in  diameter,  and  consists  chiefly  of  laminated 
ribs  12  feet  apart,  with  two  smaller  ribs  inter- 
mediate, carrying  purlins,  and  boarded  with  inch 
boarding  covered  with  canvas  and  painted.* 

* Each  of  the  larger  rib3  consists  of  a central  board  14 
inches  deep  and  1$  thick,  with  a 13-inch  board,  a 12-ineh 
board,  and  a 7-inch  board,  all  1 inch  thick,  on  each  side  of 
it.  The  hall  is  177  feet  long,  and  the  height  in  the  centre 
43  feet. 


St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen. 
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It  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  the 
gentleman  last  named,  Mr.  Benson,  in  24 
days,  and  cost  about  1,000Z. 

There  are  several  pleasing  points  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Exhibition,  as,  for  example, 
an  early  sketch  by  Maclise  (of  Sir  Walter 
Scott)  under  one  of  his  most  recent  works, 
“The  Spirit  of  Justice;”  and  the  first  work  of 
Hogan,  a head  of  Minerva  in  wood,  in  connec- 
tion with  a finished  production  of  his  matured 
skill.  “ The  Fall  of  the  Angels  ” and  “ The 
Veiled  Prophet,”  both  by  Ford,  who  died  in 
early  life,  some  years  ago,  show  that  Ireland 
lost  in  him  one  who  would  have  been  a great 
painter.  “The  Connoisseur,”  by  Mac  Donald, 
gives  good  promise,  and  the  6ame  may  be 
said  of  West’s  picture  of  “Charles  the  First 
and  Rubens.”  The  selected  design  for  the 
Town-hall  at  Cork,  by  Messrs.  Atkins  and 
Johnson,  has  a Corinthian  portico  (hexastyle), 
with  wings,  and  a campanile  at  each  side  of  it. 
A peculiarity  in  it  is  the  introduction  of  an 
enclosure  wall,  under  the  portico,  in  a line  with 
the  wings,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  portico,  but  rising  only  part  of  its 
height.  The  design,  which  received  the  second 
premium,  by  Mr.  Hargrave,  jun.  shows  the 
peculiarity,  we  ought  to  call  it  the  vagary,  of  an 
open  apsis,  with  its  half-dome,  behind  a range 
of  columns  carrying  a horizontal  entablature. 
Messrs.  Deane  and  Woodward’s  design  for 
the  same  building,  is  founded  on  the  Belgic 
Town-halls.  We  must  mention  a portrait  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Pain,  architect,  because  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  exhibit  a cultivated 
taste  in  the  public  buildings  of  Cork. 

Some  carvings  by  Irish  peasants  show 
what  might  be  done  there  in  this  way  with 
proper  encouragement.  The  crochet  work  by 
young  girls,  under  an  organization  originated 
by  the  late  Lady  Deane  during  the  famine,  is 
perfectly  beautiful,  and  is  making  its  way  all 
over  the  kingdom.  Five  thousand  pounds* 
worth  has  been  purchased  since  the  manufac- 
ture was  commenced.  Some  chimney-pieces, 
by  Egan,  of  varied  marbles,  show  the  resources 
of  Ireland  in  this  respect.  For  internal  deco- 
ration these  might  advantageously  be  more 
largely  employed  in  England  than  they  are. 
There  is  a collection,  too,  of  the  building 
stones  found  in  Ireland.  Thelnstitute  of  British 
Architects  should  endeavour  to  obtain  a dupli- 
cate of  this  to  add  to  their  present  collection. 
Some  imitations  of  woods  by  a village  painter, 
John  Enright,  are  very  good ; and  the  bricks, 
tiles,  and  draining-pipes  from  the  Florence 
Court  Tile  and  Pottery  Works  are  equal,  both 
in  material  and  workmanship,  so  far  as  they 
go,  to  any  that  we  have  seen.  The  most  satis- 
factory proof  is  afforded  by  the  Exhibition  that 
there  are  workmen  in  the  country  capable  of 
carrying  out,  under  proper  direction,  any 
undertakings  that  may  be  entrusted  to  them. 

The  finest  modern  building  in  Cork  is  the 
Queen’s  College,  by  Sir  Thos.  Deane,  of  which 
we  gave  a view  some  time  since.  It  is  built  of 
the  limestone  of  the  locality,  of  an  excellent 
colour,  and  is  throughout  congruous  and 
effective.  It  has  a fine  hall,  90  feet  long, 
36  feet  wide,  and  60  feet  high  to  the  ridge  of 
the  hammer-beam  roof.  The  cost  of  the 
structure  was  about  27,OOOZ. 

The  Lunatic  Asylum  here,  designed  by  Mr. 
Atkins,  is  now  completed  : it  is  Gothic  in 
character;  consists  of  three  distinct  piles,  with 
adjacent  chapel,  and  displays  much  artist-like 
feeling ; but.  it  is  spoilt  by  the  turrets,  which  are 


discordant  in  colour  (being  of  brick,  while  the 
rest  of  the  building  is  of  stone),  and  not  good 
in  outline.  It  contains  a large  Recreation 
Room,  a capital  kitchen  with  open  roof,  is  built 
to  accommodate  500  patients,  and  has  cost 
about  53,000Z.  The  situation,  like  that  of  the 
Queen’s  College,  is  admirable. 

The  new  station  for  the  Bandon  line,  now 
nearly  completed,  is  a poor  affair. 

At  Cashel,  Kilmallock,  Buttevanf,  and  other 
places  on  the  road  to  Cork,  there  are  many 
very  interesting  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
stopped  at  Cashel,  and  will  tell  of  what  we 
saw  on  the  rock  there  hereafter.  Kilmallock 
is  full  of  ruins.  The  origin  of  the  name  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  founding  of  a Kill,  or 
church,  by  Mochcallag,  or  Molach.  One  of 
the  mountains  here,  however,  is  called  Maeloch. 
Buttevant*  was  anciently  called  Kilnamullagh, 
or  the  church  near  the  Mullagh  chain  ofj 


mountains, — of  which  Maeloch  is  one  of  the 
highest. 

Spenser  has  celebrated  these  as  the  Moun- 
tains of  Mole,  and  the  river  near  Buttevant  as 
Mulla, — 

“ Mulla,  the  daughter  of  old  Mole  so  bright. 

The  nymph  which  of  that  water-course  hath 
charge, 

That  springing  out  of  Mole  doth  run  down  right 
To  Buttevant,  where  spreading  forth  at  large. 

It  giveth  name  unto  that  ancient  city 
Which  Kilneaiullagh  ’cleped  is  of  old.” 

Here  we  must  draw  rein.  Our  tour  was  a 
short  one,  but  so  many  interesting  matters 
came  of  themselves  before  us,  and  we  are  so 
anxious  to  aid  in  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  draw  the  two  islands  closer  together, 
that  we  shall  venture  to  return  to  our  note- 
book next  week.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
there  is  a bright  future  for  Ireland.  Earnestly 
we  wish  it. 


Antrim  Tower. 


ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GLASS  ! 

PAINTING. 

I beg  to  request  that  the  few  following 
remarks  may  be  admitted  to  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  and  widely-circulated  journal. 

I have  heard  and  seen  of  late  so  many  im- 
perfect and  contradictory  opinions  on  coloured 
windows,  that  1 fear  those  who  follow  glass 
painting  as  a profession,  and  the  patrons  of 
this  beautiful  art  as  well,  run  some  risk  of 
having  no  settled  idea  on  the  subject  at  all. 
Now,  apart  from  questions  purely  technical, 
there  are  one  or  two  principles  which  govern 
this  art,  and  that  are  also  an  unfailing  test  of 
what  is  good  and  true  in  it,  from  what  is  false, 
and  therefore  bad.  The  first  object  in  a win- 
dow is  to  admit  light,  and  that  of  course  must 
be  preserved  in  the  required  measure,  accord- 
ing to  the  aspect,  whether  north,  south,  east, 
or  west,  an  open  sky  behind,  or  shut  in  with 
other  buildings — a common  case  in  towns. 
But  next  to  the  obvious  consideration  of  light, 
a"window  should  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
building  it  is  set  in;  therefore,  whatever  be  its 
design,  an  appearance  of  flatness  must  be 
essential.  In  our  dwelling-houses,  windows 
are  made  to  look  out  of,  as  well  as  to  admit 
light,  but  the  fact  is  different  with  churches 
and  public  buildings  generally : in  these,  if 
the  windows  be  vacant  and  clear  to  the  sky, 
the  solidity  and  beauty  of  the  interior  (if  it  be 
beautiful)  must  suffer,  more  especially  if 
the  openings  be  large.  By  the  same  rule, 
perspective  pictures  or  objects  represented  in 
full  relief,  are  equally  inappropriate,  as 
they  pierce  the  building  with  holes  and 


* At  a meeting  of  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society, 
on  the  7th  inat.  Mr.  R.  Brash  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  antiquities  of  this  place, — Buttevant. 


destroy  its  consistency.  Windows,  in  my 
opinion,  should  form  a part — an  unmistakeable 
and  very  important  part— of  the  interior  de- 
coration of  such  edifices  : they  should  belong 
to  the  wall,  and  retain  the  eye  within  the 
building.  Again,  the  design  and  composition 
of  these  windows  must  be  ruled  in  great  mea- 
sure, if  not  entirely,  by  the  lines  and  propor- 
tions of  the  architecture,  and  be  in  harmony 
with  the  interior  and  mural  decorations,  and  the 
distribution  cf  colour  and  detail  so  arranged 
as  to  carry  across  and  throughout  the  whole 
one  harmonious  unity. 

I find  it  difficult  to  keep  these  few  rules — 
apparently  so  trite,  yet  so  constantly  violated — 
in  a concise  and  portable  shape.  Still  they 
are  of  the  first  importance,  and  I have  been 
more  immediately  induced  to  request  a place 
for  them  in  your  columns  from  some  remarks 
of  Mr.  Papworth’s,  in  your  last  week’s  number, 
on  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  from 
your  report  of  a discussion  held  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  that  noble 
scheme  : allusion  also  had  been  made  to  it  at 
a previous  meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  a paper 
read  by  a gentleman  to  whose  learning  and 
research  all  lovers  of  glass  painting  are  largely 
indebted,  and  whose  knowledge  is  justly  held 
in  the  highest  respect.  I differ,  however,  from 
many  of  the  conclusions  in  his  present  essay. 
I cannot  agree  with  him  that  the  glass  painters 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were 
ambitious  of  pictorial  effects;  nor  that  their 
failure  was  from  lack  of  skill;  nor  that 
their  representing  trees  in  conventional 
forms,  was  owing  to  their  want  of  know- 
ledge in  aerial  perspective.  These  artists 
worked  on  true  mosaic  principles, — never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  their  windows  were 
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part  of  the  building,  nor  sought  to  produce 
effects,  which,  though  they  may  be  allowed  to 
belong  to  a more  advanced  period  of  pictorial 
art,  are  yet  very  undesirable  in  windows. 
Equally  does  my  experience  disagree  with  his, 
that  the  best  works  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  are  distinguished  by  strong 
contrasts  of  colour,  and  light  and  shade  : the 
windows  in  Brussels  quoted  by  him,  if  my 
recollection  serves  me  truly,  would  not  sup- 
port any  such  view.  I think  I may  safely 
assert  that  the  characteristics  he  mentions 
never  obtained  but  a very  partial  influence, 
and  were  attempting  to  emulate  oil  pictures  in 
effects  as  far  beyond  their  reach  as  they  were 
destructive  of  those  fine  qualities  of  brilliancy 
and  colour  legitimately  belonging  to  glass,  and  j 
which  the  highest  efforts  of  pictorial  art  can 
never  attain.  I may  quote  a very  late  (and  in  j 
some  respects  a very  fine)  window,  now  in  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  where  the  flatness 
is  perfectly  preserved,  in  support  of  these 
remarks.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
a greater  amount  of  shading  was  not  used  in 
the  later  styles,  and  used  with  greater  skill 
and  delicacy.  What  I wish  to  insist  on  is 
this,  that  where  the  qualities  and  true  use  of 
painted  glass  have  been  properly  understood, 
the  importance  of  flatness  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of,  and  that  its  preservation  was  not 
merely  an  accident  with  the  early  painters,  nor 
was  neglected  by  the  more  finished  artists 
of  later  times.  And  having  said  this 
much  on  the  architectural  and  relative 
hearings  of  painted  windows,  would  you  permit 
■me  a few  words  in  reference  to  the  proposed  i 
scheme  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  ? I i 
cannot  see  that  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  any  ! 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  third  section  of  j 
Mr.  Cockerell’s  report,  viz.  to  reglaze  the ! 
whole  of  the  twenty-three  lower  windows  of 
the  cathedral  with  Scripture subjectsin coloured 
glass.  The  very  rev.  the  Archdeacon  speaks 
of  lost  pigments;  but  1 hope  I am  not  disre- 
spectful when  I say,  that  it  is  neglected 
principles,  not  lost  pigments,  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  deplore.  Mr.  Papworth  would 
seem  to  assert,  that  our  country  has  no  artist 
fit  to  lay  pencil  on  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  that  the  painters  and  glaziers,  as  he  is 
pleased  to  term  the  makers  of  stained  windows 
(I  must  suppose  him  to  include  the  designers), 
will  be  likely  to  produce  even  more  extraor- 
dinary paradoxes  than  anything  yet  exhibited 
on  the  walls  of  the  “ Academy  exhibition !” 
Such  things  are  easily  said,  and  I have  no 
dispute  with  nicknames,  but  when  he  says 
“ that  the  employment  of  stained  glass  in 
figure  subjects  would  be  unacceptable — inap- 
plicable with  sound  sense  to  our  cathedral” — I 
think  he  assumes  too  much ; and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  by  usage,  precedent,  and  sound 
sense,  the  windows  in  the  interior  of  a great 
church  like  St.  Paul’s,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  Jit  place  for  such  representations — the 
eye  being  naturally  drawn  to  them,  and  the 
whole  building  acting  as  one  magnificent 
"frame. 

I have  no  conscious  desire  of  raising  the  art 
of  glass  painting  to  an  undue  elevation.  I have 
said  before  that  it  must  be  subject  to  the  archi- 
tecture. 

Some  there  are  who  fear  that  mediteval  taste 
and  influences  may,  through  means  of  the 
glass,  force  their  way  with  evil  effect  into  St. 
Paul’s : to  this  I have  one  remark,  i.  e.  that 
the  beauty  of  ancient  windows  results,  more 
than  is  generally  admitted,  from  the  perfect 
knowledge  the  artists  of  those  days  had  of  the 
quality  and  capability  of  their  material,  and 
the  purposes  and  relation  of  their  art.  The 
same  truths  acted  upon  will  render  coloured 
windows  as  applicable  and  advantageous  to  St. 
Paul’s  as  to  Chartres,  Strasbourg,  or  Cologne  ; 
and  though  St.  Paul’s  may  demand  a fuller  and 
grander  character  of  design,  I can  scarcely 
allow  our  country  to  be  totally  wanting  in 
artists  equal  to  such  an  achievement:  at  all 
events,  let  not  the  glass  or  the  windows  bear 
the  burden.  They  offer  scope  for  the  most 
elevated  design.  The  light  is  supplied  to  them 
direct  from  heaven,  while  the  beauty  of  the 
material  — its  brilliancy  and  purity  (quite 
separate  and  superior  to  any  other  kind  of 
transparent  painting)— the  simplicity  of  its 


treatment,  and  the  regularity  of  its  composi- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  give  it  a peculiar  appro- 
priateness for  such  subjects  as  are  proposed  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  to  be  represented  in  the  windows 
of  St.  Paul’s.  F.  W.  O. 


iconoclasm,  for  we  know  what  the  hand  is  that 
is  lifted  with  “ axes  and  hammers.”  F.  H. 


THE  DECORATION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a few  remarks  upon  a 
subject  which  interests  not  alone  the  authori- 
ties of  St.  Paul’s,  not  alone  the  architects  and 
artists  of  the  metropolis,  but  every  Protestant 
Englishman,  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  and  all 
who  love  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  this  great 
camp  of  the  English  race. 

Of  a thousand  fanes  which  lift  their  fronts 
into  the  summer  sky,  this  alone,  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  the  great  preacher  and  expositor 
of  the  Gospel,  has  been  the  work  of  a people 
and  its  kings, — more  than  this,  stands  alone, 
even  unto  opprobium,  the  peculiar  temple  of 
the  Reformed  Faith  throughout  the  world. 
There  would  be  a marked  indecency,  then,  in 
adopting  in  the  decoration  of  this  edifice  any 
model,  however  consecrated  in  the  traditions  of 
art,  however  acceptable  to  individual  predilec- 
tions, which  should  be  alien  to  the  affections 
or  offensive  to  the  tastes  of  the  great  common- 
wealth of  Protestantism.  Neither  have  we 
Here  a fitting  theatre  for  experiment  in  edu- 
cating the  English  mind  to  a knowledge  and 
love  of  art;  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mightiest  edifice  wherein,  over  the  whole 
world,  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ  is  appointed 
to  be  preached  by  the  voice  of  man. 

While,  therefore,  I would  carefully  shrink 
from  any  expression  which  might  be  inter- 
preted as  offensive  to  any  of  those  who  have 
put  their  hands  to  a great  work,  I submit  that  ^ 
we  cannot  argue  this  question  as  a mere , 
matter  of  art,  or  as  submitted  for  final  solu- 
tion  to  any  self-constituted  court  of  appeal.  I 
regret  to  hear  of  decisions  so  far  advanced 
that  we  are  already  told  the  work  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill  is  to  be  restored.  I cannot  think 
that  Wren  ever  allowed  his  cupola  to  be  over- 
laid with  the  architectural  portraiture,  now 
these  many  years  happily  half  effaced,  with 
other  than  a heavy  heart.  That  mighty  span 
grew  not  under  his  hands  to  appear  at  last  an 
imposture,  a distortion,  an  impending  wreck,  at 
the  will  of  an  illustrator.  Colour,  gild  to  the 
full ; make  it  a glory  to  stand  over  the  tomb  of 
Nelson,  and  lift  up  one’s  eyes  on  high  ; but 
use  the  cunning  pencil  of  Him  who  painted  the 
golden  and  tender  azure  tints  of  our  own 
northern  sky.  Let  it  be  a canopy  of  melodious, 
interwoven  quiet  and  splendour ; let  us  look 
up  as  amid  the  trees  to  a glorious  summer 
heaven  ; but — but  “ the  Lord  deliver”  it  from 
Sir  James  Thornhill.  Neither,  to  be  con- 
sistent and  true,  can  we  make  the  walls  of  St. 
Paul’s  a canvass  on  which  to  illustrate  the 
history  or  the  epochs  of  the  dealings  of  the  Un- 
seen with  men.  For  it  is  not  to  this  or  that 
god,  whose  exploits  are  the  creations  of  fancy — 
whose  form  some  symbol  of  nature — we  may 
haply  receive  from  the  hand  of  an  approved 
delineator  of  fables,  that  we  have  reared  this 
marvellous  dome,  these  stately  walls,  this 
majestic  portal.  No  ecstasy  of  passionate  art 
can  recall  to  the  eyes  of  men  the  effigies  of 
Him  once  “ manifest  in  the  flesh;”  no  trace 
remains  to  us  of  the  likeness  of  those  whose 
words  and  works  are  written  for  us  with  the 
pencil  of  truth.  Leave  the  fabler  alone  with 
the  fabulous  : Bacchus  or  Ariadne  we  meet  not 
in  the  realms  of  futurity.  I would  say,  then, 
if  we  must  intrude  the  sensuous  food  of  the 
j eye  where  the  voice  of  man  was  intended  to 
, reign  omnipotent,  at  least  go  not  beyond  the 
I golden  path  of  the  parables  of  the  Saviour. 
For  myself,  I can  turn  my  back  on  the  gaudy 
walls  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  to  learn  of  the 
truth  loving  Moslem.  I can  recall  to  remem- 
brance the  village  church  of  our  youth,  and, 
while  I would  strain  splendour  and  beauty  to 
the  utmost  reach  of  munificence  and  art,  I 
would  let  no  other  voices  speak  from  the  walls 
of  our  temple  than  those  which  Guttemberg 
has  scattered  over  the  world  on  the  pages  of 
holy  writ.  Lastly,  I would  say,  waste  no 
valued  hours,  do  no  work  for  the  ages  to  come 
that  will  not  stand  the  search  of  a coming 


As  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  what  has 
been  reported  concerning  it,  the  recently- 
started  project  for  decorating  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul’s  has  elicited  only  vague  general 
ideas,  more  or  less  conflicting,  without  being 
confronted  with  each  other.  Unless  the 
matter  should  now  be  dropped  altogether,  the 
rational  and  only  safe  way  of  proceeding  would 
be,  before  any  of  them  were  determined  upon 
for  adoption,  to  test  the  several  schemes  by 
means  of  such  drawings  and  views  as  would 
show  the  respective  ideas  fully  shaped  out  so 
that  they  might  be  fairly  judged  of  and  com- 
pared with  each  other.  That  course  of  pro- 
ceeding would,  of  course,  be  attended  with 
some  trouble  and  expense,  but  might  save 
considerable  perplexity  afterwards,  if  not  ex- 
pense likewise. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  opinion  of  an  un- 
known individual  is  not  likely  to  have  any 
weight,  I venture  to  give  mine  upon  two 
points— the  dome  and  the  windows.  Most 
strongly  am  I opposed  to  the  restoration  of 
the  present  paintings  by  Thornhill,  or  the 
substitution  of  anything  similar,  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  dome ; because,  so  applied,  not 
only  does  painting  (i.  e.  picture ) usurp  the 
place  of  architectural  ornamentation,  but  does 
so  greatly  to  its  own  disadvantage:  for  while 
the  concavity  is  cut  up,  and  the  idea  of  cover- 
ing overhead  is  in  a manner  destroyed  and 
done  away  with,  pictures  cannot  possibly  but 
show  themselves  imperfectly,  and  more  or  less 
distorted  in  such  preposterous  situations,  more 
especially  at  such  a height  from  the  floor  as 
are  those  in  St.  Paul’s — a height,  besides, 
nearly  double  the  diameter  of  the  dome  itself. 
Should  paintings  so  placed  be  of  any  value  as 
works  of  art,  they  are  thrown  away,  since 
they  cannot  be  enjoyed  as  they  deserve,  but 
almost  any  unmeaning  dabs  of  colour  would 
produce  an  equal  degree  of  general  effect.  Or 
else,  at  such  a distance  from  the  eye,  figures 
require  to  be  enlarged  to  such  colossal  dimen- 
sions as  considerably  to  reduce  the  scale  of 
the  architecture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
unusual  elevation  of  the  dome  above  the 
floor  is  greatly  in  favour  of  its  being 
ornamented  architecturally  with  painted  cof- 
fers or  compartments,  because  the  deception 
could  hardly  be  detected  from  below.  Some 
will  protest  against  that  as  sham.  Well, 
call  it  sham,  if  you  like, — at  any  rate  it  is  a 
very  innocent  sort  of  hypocrisy — would  that 
we  had  never  any  worse  ! — and  has  the  merit 
of  being  free  from  absurdity  and  contradic- 
tion. It  would,  indeed,  be  a substitute  for 
a reality,  but  for  a very  natural  and  legitimate 
one. 

If  anything  is  to  be  done  at  all,  something 
must  be  done  to  the  windows,  or  else  they 
will  show  as  positive  blemishes.  Even  now 
they  have  a very  sulky  look,  and  are  mean  and 
dingy  even  to  shabbiness.  I myself  have 
always  regretted  that  the  architect  did  not  dis- 
card side  windows  altogether,  except  those  of 
the  clerestory,  and  light  the  aisles  through  the 
small  segmental  domes  in  the  vaulting,  open- 
ing and  glazing  them,  instead  of  leaving  them 
solid.  In  lieu  of  the  present  windows,  there 
would  then  have  been  compartments  for  fresco, 
which,  seen  through  the  arcades  of  the  nave, 
with  the  light  diffused  upon  them  from  above, 
would,  I conceive,  have  produced  a strikingly 
beautiful  effect.  The  exterior,  too,  would  have 
been  greatly  the  better  for  the  absence  of  win- 
dows, the  present  ones  being  quite  the  reverse 
of  ornamental  in  every  respect, — certainly  of 
most  rude  and  poverty-stricken  appearance  in 
their  glazing. 

No  scheme  of  improvement  which  does  not 
include  entirely  fresh  windows  as  a sine  qua 
non  in  it  can  be  satisfactory;  and  perhaps  im- 
provement ought,  instead  of  finishing,  to  begin 
with  them,  because,  if  they  could  be  ren- 
dered decidedly  ornate  features,  and  made  to 
give  an  air  of  general  richness  to  the  interior, 
a moderate  degree  of  embellishment  in  other 
respects  might  be  found  sufficient.  This  advice, 
it  may  be  thought,  smells  strongly  of  either 
glazier  or  glass-painter ; and  if  the  reader  can 
reconcile  such  suspicion  with  a dislike  to  side 
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’inclows  in  churches  which  are  in  any  other 
tyle  than  that  of  mediaeval  architecture,  I am 
uite  willing  to  submit  to  it.  A.  Z. 

.PROPOS  TO  OUR  FUTURE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

That  another  building  for  a National  Gal- 
:ry  will  ere  long  be  erected  there  can  be  little 
oubt ; wherefore  it  would  not  be  even  now  at 
11  premature  were  architects  to  begin  to  give 
leir  attention  to  a subject  which  lies  out  of 
be  course  of  their  usual  studies, — one  for 
rhich  no  perfectly  satisfactory  model  is  to  be 
aund,  and  relative  to  which  very  little  infor- 
lation  is  to  be  derived  either  from  architec- 
ural  books  or  others.  Of  course,  no  one  can 
hape  out  a design  definitively  beforehand, 
without  knowing  the  extent  of  accommodation 
hat  will  be  asked  for,  or  the  site  of  the  struc- 
ure,  and  sundry  other  particulars  ; still  archi- 
ects  may  and  ought  to  be  prepared  beforehand 
idth  ideas  which  can  be  afterwards  embodied 
iy  them,  whenever  they  shall  be  formally 
ailed  upon  to  do  so.  Careful  study  of  the  j 
ubject  generally  ought  to  precede  the  making 
iut  an  individual  design,  more  especially  if  the  I 
ubject  itself  be  so  remote  from  every-day 
iractice  and  routine  as  is  a public  picture- 
;allery.  It  is,  therefore,  or  ought  to  be,  fortu- 
late  that  time  is  afforded  for  giving  it  delibe- 
ate  consideration.  And  perhaps  Government 
vould  do  well,  as  a preliminary  step,  to  employ  j 
ome  one  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  princi- 
lal  existing  galleries  abroad,  carefully  noting 
heir  respective  defects  or  recommendations. 
Although  we  may  not  be  able  to  ensure  com- 
pete success,  let  us  at  least  take  the  course 
nost  likely  to  secure  it ; so  that  if  we  are  to  fail, 
et  it  not  be  attributable  to  heedlessness  and 
lurry,  which,  so  far  from  any  valid  excuse,  are 
n themselves  utterly  inexcusable  where  any 
>ublic  work  of  importance  is  at  stake.  In  all 
irobability,  our  public  buildings  generally 
vould  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  they  are 
vere  longer  time  allowed  for  preparing  designs  ; 
ind  although  committees  do  not  appear  at  all 
o suspect  it,  there  is  a wide  difference  between 
nerely  getting  up  a set  of  competition  draw- 
ngs,  and  producing  a thoroughly  considered 
ind  matured  design.  As  matters  are  usually 
nanaged,  architects  are  compelled  to  send  in 
iheir  first  ideas  unrevised  ; indeed,  to  suppose 
he  contrary,  would  be  anything  but  charitable 
;owards  many  whose  designs  when  executed 
jetray  strange  negligences  and  a degree  of 
:arelessness  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for, 
save  by  imputing  them  to  incapacity  which  has 
lone  its  best — to  incapacity  which  would  not  be 
;olerated  were  the  public,  and  those  who  in 
such  cases  decide  for  the  public,  less  ignorant 
}f  architecture,  or  else  less  indifferent  to  its 
nterests. 

Irrelevant  as  the  immediately  preceding  re- 
marks may  be  deemed  to  the  question  of  a 
aew  National  Gallery,  they  may  at  least  be 
sxcused  as  serviceable, — as  pointing  out  the 
root,  and  exposing  the  vicious  system,  from 
which  our  architectural  failures  in  the  majority 
of  our  public  works  arise.  Not  only  is  very 
insufficient  time  allowed  architects  for  the  due 
preparation  of  designs, — unless,  indeed,  they 
happen  to  be  quite  disengaged  at  the  moment, 
— but  similar  disastrous  hurry  shows  itself  in 
the  selecting  one  from  those  sent  in;  nor  is 
anything  suffered  to  transpire  relative  to  that 
stage, — and  most  assuredly  it  is  not  the  least 
important  one, — of  an  architectural  competi- 
tion. Those  who  act  as  judges  on  such  occa- 
sions are  allowed  to  be  totally  irresponsible. 
They  may  or  may  not  be  competently  qualified 
for  the  delicate  office  they  undertake,  their 
decision  may  have  been  conscientious  or  the 
contrary;  but  the  capability  of  self-constituted 
judges,  and  the  judiciousness  of  their  deci- 
sions, will  ever  be  exposed  to  awkward  and 
ugly  suspicions,  so  long  as  the  veil  of  secresy 
is  allowed  to  be  thrown  over  them. 

With  regard  to  another  structure  for  the 
purpose  of  a National  Gallery,  much  greater 
surface  of  wall  ought  to  be  provided  than  is 
afforded  in  the  present  rooms,  where  half  as 
much  again  is  required  for  properly  disposing 
the  same  number  of  same-sized  pictures.  A 
permanent  gallery — be  it  a public  or  a private 
one — ought  not  to  have  the  air  of  an  ordinary 


exhibition-room,  so  called,  perhaps,  upon  the 
principle  of  lucus  a non  lucendo,  one  half  of 
the  performances  hung  up  in  it  being  exhibited 
only  by  titles  being  printed  in  the  catalogue. 
Another  point  which  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration beforehand — although,  indeed,  it 
seems  hardly  to  demand  any  at  all — is  whether, 
in  a new  structure  for  the  purpose,  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  systematic  arrangement 
or  classification  of  the  subjects.  Besides  the 
usual  and  more  obvious  mode  of  classifica- 
tion according  to  schools,  there  ought  to  be 
some  regard  paid  to  tolerable  uniformity  of 
size  in  paintings  hung  up  together  in 
the  same  room.  Nay,  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  go  much  farther,  and  adopt 
a principle  which  has  hitherto  been  either 
strangely  overlooked,  or  else  as  strangely 
disregarded,  that  of  classifying  or  subdivid- 
ing the  classification  of  pictures  according  to 
their  subjects,  so  as  to  avoid  the  chaotic  and 
Babel-like  confusion  which,  in  that  respect,  is 
now  allowed  to  prevail.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
distinction  to  have  pictures  marshalled  as 
“historical”  “ landscape,”  &c.  because  even 
such  technical  division  of  subjects  affords  no 
security  against  startling  incongruities.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  a correspondent  of 
The  Times  animadverted  on  the  scandal  of 
making  a “ Virgin  and  Child  ” and  a “ Venus 
and  Adonis  ” pendants  or  companion  pictures. 
Yet  such  is  *ffie  case  more  or  less  in  every  col- 
lection : subjects  of  the  most  opposite  nature, 
and  which,  if  they  affect  the  mind  at  all,  except 
according  to  the  artistic  power  displayed  in 
them,  must  necessarily  excite  very  different 
emotions,  are  frequently  brought  into  the 
closest  propinquity,  as  if  it  were  intended  that 
they  should  operate  as  antidotes  to  neutralise 
each  other.  Sacred  and  profane,  poetical  and 
familiar,  pathetic  and  comic,  imaginative  and 
mere  matter  of  fact  subjects  are  mingled 
together  without  distinction.  Even  in  land- 
scape there  ought  to  be  regard  paid  to  classifi- 
cation. Ideal  compositions  in  that  branch  of 
the  art  ought  to  be  kept  separate  from  views 
which  profess  to  be  portraits  of  particular 
spots. 

Few  private  collections  are  of  such  extent  as 
to  admit  of  attempt  at  such  classification  of  i 
subjects ; neither  is  it  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
temporary  exhibition  of  pictures,  want  of  time 
for  making  it  rendering  it  there  impossible. 

I But  in  a permanent  national  collection  it  surely 
ought  to  be  observed  ; and  the  adoption  of  it 
would  confer  upon  our  future  National  Gal- 
lery a decided  superiority  in  that  respect  over 
all  existing  ones.  In  a library,  works  upon 
utterly  dissimilar  subjects,  or  else  of  quite  dis- 
similar character,  may  be  placed  together  with- 
out any  obvious  incongruousness.  Upon  a 
bookshelf,  “ Comus  ” and  “ The  Beggars’ 
Opera”  might  stand  together  in  amicable  con- 
tact, they  being  read  neither  simultaneously 
nor  consecutively.  But  between  a Bibliotheca 
and  a Pinacotheca  there  is  this  wide  difference, 
that  the  woiks  contained  in  the  latter  are 
perused — that  is,  viewed,  if  not  exactly  simul- 
taneously, consecutively  and  immediately  so. 
Unlike  books,  the  subjects — and  the  moral 
character,  so  to  speak  — of  pictures,  make 
themselves  evident  at  a glance ; wherefore  the 
hanging  together  on  the  same  wall,  as  has 
been  done  ere  now,  the  ascetic  and  the  volup- 
tuous—Virgins  and  Venuses — is,  if  not  highly 
indecent,  at  least  exceedingly  indecorous  and 
inconsiderate. 

The  systematic  classification  of  pictures  ac- 
cording to  subjects  that  ought  to  be  observed 
in  what  ought  to  be  made  a Museum  of  Paint- 
ing, would,  perhaps,  be  less  agreeable  to  the 
idle  and  vulgar  curiosity  of  the  “ million,” 
than  is  the  present  higgledy-piggledy  system 
of  variety.  Yet,  most  assuredly,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  study,  which— and  not  a mere 
taste  for  sight-seeing — a National  Gallery  is  in- 
tended, it  may  be  presumed,  or  ought  to  be 
presumable,  to  facilitate  and  promote. 

Q.  E.  D. 


Statue  to  Dr.  Jenner. — An  influential 
committee  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a colossal  bronze  statue  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Jenner,  to  be  placed  in  a public  situa- 
tion in  London. 


ON  THE  WORKS  OF  THE  STUDENTS  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  SCHOOLS  OF  ORNA- 
MENTAL ART  EXHIBITED  AT  MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE. 

The  following  is  a Report  on  an  Inspection 
of  the  Works  of  the  Students  in  the  various 
Schools  of  Ornamental  Art,  by  the  Art 
Superintendent : — 

1.  The  works  of  the  students  in  all  the  Go- 
vernment Schools  of  Ornamental  Art  have 
this  year,  for  the  second  time,  been  exhibited 
together,  for  comparison  and  inspection.  The 
object,  however,  has  not  been  to  show  by  their 
numbers  the  amount  of  labour  in  each  school, 
but  by  such  a selection  as  should  adequately 
represent  the  state  of  all  the  classes  to  test  the 
general  character  and  tendency  of  the  instruc- 
tion given.  By  this  means  the  position 
achieved  1-y  each  school  can  be  fairly  esti- 
mated, and  attention  called  to  deficiencies  and 
errors— which,  although  varied  in  each,  can 
hardly  be  entirely  avoided  in  any— while  such 
deficiencies  and  errors  will  thus  be  remedied 
and  future  progress  ensured.  In  making  the 
selections  for  these  collected  works,  the  master 
of  each  school  was  required,  for  the  first  time, 
and  at  a short  notice,  to  forward  a defined 
number  of  works  from  each  of  his  classes, 
rather  than,  as  heretofore,  to  send  up  an  un- 
limited amount  of  the  labours  of  the  school. 
The  Appendix  contains  in  a tabular  form  the 
number  of  works  required  from  each  school, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  requisition  was 
responded  to. 

This  selection  was  confided  to  the  master  as, 
above  all  others,  interested  in  placing  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  fairest  light.  The  num- 
ber of  works  required,  and  the  classes  to  be 
represented,  have  been  arranged  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  school,  and  the  amount 
of  Government  grant  made  to  its  support,  and 
was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  mark  the 
general  character  of  the  teaching. 

This  required  number  of  works  has,  with 
one  or  two  marked  exceptions,  been  mostly 
complied  with  : where  there  has  been  a want 
of  class  examples,  or  where  the  schools  have 
been  but  lately  organised,  such  as  those  at 
Stourbridge,  Macclesfield,  and  Worcester, 
deficiencies  from  such  causes  were  of  necessity 
unavoidable. 

2.  It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  require 
the  productions  of  every  class  for  comparison 
and  inspection,  commencing  even  with  those 
which  are  of  the  most  initiative  character ; for 
experience  has  shown,  that  where  such  classes 
are  not  made  of  great  importance  and  most 
carefully  taught,  the  advanced  classes  are 
never  found  in  a thoroughly  satisfactory  state. 
In  this  view  the  most  elementary  class  of  orna- 
ment, that  of  “ outlines  drawn  from  outline 
examples,”  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
whole  course;  since,  when  well  conducted,  it 
gives  a right  direction  to  all  after  teaching. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  works  from 
Manchester,  the  Metropolitan  schools,  and  the 
schools  in  the  Potteries,  where  the  studies  in 
this  class  are  of  great  excellence  : a sense  of 
perfection  is  evident  throughout  the  works  of 
these  schools,  and  the  advanced  classes  are 
well  represented,  showing  careful  drawing,  and 

j a proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
j the  skeleton  or  constructing  lines  of  the  orna- 
■ ment,  as  well  as  being  skilfully  completed  in 
light,  shadow,  or  colour  ; whilst  it  is  necessary 
! to  remark,  that  the  defective  state  of  this  class 
i of  “ outlines  from  outline  examples  ” at 
I Coventry  is  connected  with  the  absence  of 
general  excellence  in  the  works  of  other 
I classes.  It  is  true  that  great  individual  excel- 
lence  may  be  found  where  such  careful  initiative 
j instruction  is  wanting;  but  this  may  fairly  be 
considered  to  aiise  from  individual  talent  in 
the  student,  while  general  excellence  in  a class, 

1 or  school  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  classes, 
is  only  attained  where  the  initiative  training  is 
careful  and  precise. 

3.  With  a view  to  the  inculcation  of  a 
thorough  sense  of  proportion  and  symmetry, 
the  class  of  Practical  Geometry  has  been 
placed  as  the  commencing  class  of  the  studies 
of  the  schools.  The  masters  appear  generally 
to  have  felt  its  importance  as  the  basis  of  all 
true  ornament ; and  many  of  the  sets  of  ex- 
amples sent  up  have  been  thought  worthy  of 
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reward.  It  is  still,  however,  desirable  to 
impress  on  some  the  value  of  this  class  in  the 
early  training  of  the  pupils,  and  to  lay  great 
stress  on  its  operations  for  the  future.  Besides 
being  the  basis  of  ornamental  as  distinguished 
from  fine  art,  and  the  best  guide  to  proportion 
arid  symmetry,  the  use  of  practical  geometry 
to  all  workmen  and  employers  of  workmen  — 
in  which  two  classes  the  whole  public  are 
largely  included — as  the  vehicle  of  explanation 
and  measurement,  must  at  once  be  evident, 
and  its  value  in  educational  training  be  imme- 
diately acknowledged. 

The  careful  study  of  practical  geometry 
should  be  considered  of  the  first  importance  on 
both  these  accounts  to  all  teachers  in  elemen- 
tary schools,  who,  from  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education,  are  admitted  for  instruction  into 
the  Government  Schools  of  Ornamental  Art. 

4.  As  the  student  advances  from  “free- 
hand drawing”  to  represent  the  relief  of 
objects  by  light  and  shadow,  careful  methods 
should  be  earnestly  inculcated,  and  the  mode 
of  “ shading  ” employed  be  of  such  a nature 
as  to  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  “ beauty  of 
execution,”  as  tending  to  that  general  sense  of 
perfection  so  necessary  to  be  awakened  in  all 
whose  aim  is  decorative  beauty.  Excellence  in 
this  respect  has  been  achieved  in  the  schools 
at  Glasgow,  Manchester,  the  two  Pottery 
schools,  and  the  Metropolitan  schools,  and  is 
beginning  to  be  evidenced  in  the  school  so 
lately  founded  at  Worcester  also.  Great  care, 
however,  is  necessary  to  avoid  exalting  excel- 
lence of  “execution  ” at  the  expense  of  excel- 
lence of  drawing,  which  is  slightly  observable, 
even  in  a school  standing  so  high  in  this 
respect  as  Manchester.  In  the  Paisley  school 
the  “ shading,”  in  many  respects  commend- 
able, errs  from  the  “ cross-hatching  ” adopted, 
the  lines  of  which  are  too  evident  and  pro- 
nounced, and  too  much  at  right  angles  with 
each  other.  Another  fault  of  “shading” 
which  mu6t  be  remarked  is  the  introduction  of 
too  much  half  tint,  often  representing  colour 
rather  than  light  and  shade,  and  needlessly 
occupying  the  time  of  the  students : although 
much  improvement  is  observable  in  the  works 
from  Sheffield,  the  fault  still  lingers  there,  and 
produces  that  tendency  to  sootiness  observable 
in  the  “ shaded  ” works  from  that  place. 

5.  Figure. — In  passing  to  the  study  of  the 
“ Figure,”  both  drawn  and  modelled,  too  great 
attentioncannotbe  given  to  the  initiative  studies. 
In  the  class  of  drawing  “outlines  of  the  figure 
from  the  flat,”  that  is,  from  outline  examples, 
a knowledge  should  be  imparted  of  the  lines 
that  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  features 
and  forms  of  the  trunk,  and  their  perspective 
change  in  the  various  positions  of  the  head  and 
body.  When  the  student  advances  to  the 
“study  from  the  round,”  drawing  and  pro- 
portion should  claim  his  first  attention,  and  the 
careful  completion  of  the  joints  and  extremities 
be  strongly  insisted  upon  before  any  exclusive 
consideration  of  “ modes  of  execution.”  It  is, 
moreover,  desirable  that  male  forms,  and  those 
of  the  severer  character,  such  as  the  Discobolus, 
the  Dancing  Faun,  or  the  Fighting  Gladiator, 
should  first  be  studied,  as  imparting  more  infor- 
mation to  the  student  than  female  forms  or  male 
statues  of  a more  voluptuous  character,  such  as 
the  Antinous  or  the  Apollino,  which  are  better 
attempted  when  beauty  is  to  be  studied  after  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  form  and  pro- 
portion has  been  obtained.  In  the  metropolis, 
where  first-class  decorators  must  obtain  in- 
struction, as  well  as  workmen  in  the  precious 
metals,  in  stone  and  wood  carving,  as  also  at 
Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  the  Potteries,  a 
knowledge  of  the  human  figure  is  most  im- 
portant lor  the  manufactures  of  the  localities, 
end,  in  these  schools,  the  classes  for  drawing 
and  modelling  the  figure  should  be  most  care- 
fully  taught,  together  with  anatomical  struc- 

f,  ‘s  re,1uireti  by  the  artist ; and 
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and  intelligent  finish  is  absolutely  required 
Some  works  of  high  merit  in  the  London 
school,  being  enlargements  into  low  reliefs 
from  the  outlines  of  Flaxman,  would  have 
benefited  by  greater  completion  as  regards  the 

extremities.”  This  ought  to  have  resulted 


from  the  careful  teaching  from  the  antique, 
and  of  anatomical  details  in  that  school,  and  the 
excellent  method  employed,  which,  as  a mode 
of  instruction,  deserves  high  commendation, 
whether  as  applied  to  drawing  or  modelling, 
in  both  which  classes  very  excellent  results  are 
exhibited.  Both  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Newcastle  have  shown  successful  anato- 
mical studies ; and  Sheffield  (although  con- 
tinuing an  objectionable  practice  of  adding 
anatomical  details  to  the  figures,  “outlined 
from  the  flat,”  instead  of  applying  them  in  the 
class,  “ from  the  round,”)  this  year  manifests 
much  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  this 
class. 

G.  In  other  schools  where  the  study  of  the 
figure  (if  of  less  importance  for  its  local  use) 
should  be  careful  and  correct,  as  a means  of 
education  in  fort,  grave  errors  are  apparent : 
clumsy  and  unfinished  extremities,  as  at! 
Coventry,  and  over-charged  development  of; 
the  muscular  forms,  as  at  York,  should  meet  | 
with  correction  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  if 
they  would  avoid  such  being  imputed  to  them 
as  grave  faults  of  teaching,  on  future  inspec- 
tions of  the  works  of  the  schools.  In  this 
place  the  modelling  of  flowers  and  of  ornament 
in  the  various  schools  may  properly  be  referred 
to : this  is  generally  characterized  as  some- 
what wanting  in  completion,  not  so  much  as  to 
form  as  to  a sense  of  true  relief : thus  at  Man- 
chester, much  of  the  ornament  is  so  strongly 
and  sharply  relieved  from  the  ground  through- 
out as  to  give  the  appearance  of  putty  work 
applied  to  a surface,  whilst  in  certain,  other- 
wise skilful,  renderings  from  nature,  both  in 
the  London  and  the  Potteries  schools,  the 
quantities  are  too  equally  and  coarsely  re- 
lieved. One  or  two  works,  however,  in  these 
schools  are  meritorious  and  free  from  this 
defect,  whilst  a composition  of  figures  of  great 
merit  from  the  Metropolitan  school,  and  some 
brackets  very  skilfully  designed  and  executed 
from  Stoke  and  Hanley,  deserve  great  com- 
mendation : in  the  modelled  copies  of  orna- 
ment from  Glasgow,  and  in  some  of  those 
from  Sheffield,  the  nature  of  relief  is  well  un- 
derstood and  carefully  rendered. 

7.  Colour  Classes. — The  next  class  of  works 
to  he  commented  upon  are  all  those  which 
have  relation  to  colour,  and  the  various  modes 
of  “ execution  ” in  painting.  This  is  a most 
important  part  of  the  labours  of  schools  of 
ornamental  art,  and  one  which  has  hardly  met 
with  sufficient  attention;  partly,  it  is  true, 
from  the  nature  of  the  studies,  which  follow 
on  a large  amount  of  proficiency  to  be  obtained 
in  other  classes,  and  partly  from  the  want  of 
sufficient  coloured  examples  in  the  schools; 
but  also,  in  some  degree,  from  a want  of  ap- 
preciation of  its  value  and  advantages.  Thus, 
in  the  Sheffield  school,  the  use  of  colour,  and 
even  instruction  in  processes  of  painting,  are 
at  present  wholly  neglected  : even  the  more 
rapid  execution  in  the  rendering  of  “ form,”  by 
tinting  of  any  kind,  seems  not  to  be  generally 
practised  : this  is  to  be  regretted,  and  should 
be  amended.  To  pass  from  the  power  of 
expressing  light  and  shade  in.  a more 
facile  manner  which  is  thus  attainable,  the 
very  manufactures  of  Sheffield  might, 
doubtless,  be  sometimes  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  colour.  The  examples  of 
enamelling  applied  to  metals,  to  knives,  and 
weapons  of  war,  in  the  museum  of  this  de- 
partment, especially  in  the  specimens  from 
India,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this;  and 
Sheffield,  which  works  for  all  markets,  would 
do  well  to  note  it.  With  a master  well  quali- 
fied to  carry  out  such  studies,  it  must  almost 
necessarily  be  inferred,  that  this  neglect  of 
colour  is  the  choice  of  the  committee.  Yet  if 
we  consider  how  much  of  the  perception  of 
what  is  beautiful  is  mixed  up  with  the  addition 
of  colour  to  form,  it  will  at  once  be  perceived 
how  deficient  is  any  training  in  ornamental  art 
which  systematically  overlooks  it.  Even, 
however,  if  of  secondary  importance  at  Shef- 
field, the  value  of  colour  and  of  a knowledge 
of  the  processes  of  painting  in  the  great  seat 
of  our  china  manufacture,  must  at  once  be 
evident.  Yet,  although  there  is  an  advance  in 
this  respect  on  last  year  in  the  Pottery  schools, 
this  study  is  not  yet  carried  on  in  them  to  the 
extent  which  the  manufacture  undoubtedly  re- 


quires. From  a proper  study  of  the  laws  of 
colour,  and  of  the  application  of  coloured 
ornament  to  the  surface  of  porcelain,  some 
perfectly  novel  treatment  might  be  expected  to 
arise;  and  much  that  is  false  in  taste,  puerile 
in  execution,  and  merely  imitative  of  other 
works,  he  banished  from  the  manufacture ; 
whilst  the  teaching  good  methods  of  execution 
is  an  actual  necessity. 

8.  As  far  as  instruction  in  the  processes  of 
painting  are  implied,  the  copies  of  ornament 
in  tempera  from  the  Glasgow  school,  and  of 
the  Indian  ornament  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
by  students  of  the  Metropolitan  schools,  de- 
serve much  praise;  and  in  this  respect  as  well 
as  in  their  imitation  of  nature,  the  flowers,  &c. 
of  the  Metropolitan  Female  school,  those  from 
Manchester  and  Dublin,  with  one  or  two 
examples  from  York,  Stoke,  and  Hanley,  are 
very  satisfactory,  but  a more  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  laws  regulating  the  har- 
monious combination  and  arrangement  of 
colour  is  requisite  in  all  the  schools.  The 
study  of  natural  objects,  of  foliage  and  flowers, 
as  suggestive  of  new  ideas  and  beautiful  com- 
binations, is  connected  with  this  class,  and  the 
student  is  often  allowed  to  linger  too  lung  over 
that  part  which  is  merely  preparative  to  the 
use  of  colour.  The  elaborate  and  careful  out- 
line drawings  and  compositions  of  foliage  from 
Glasgow,  Spitalfields,  Stoke,  Hanley,  and 
Manchester,  and  the  beautiful  shaded  studies 
of  foliage  from  the  three  latter  schools,  might 
with  advantage  give  way  at  an  earlier  period 
to  their  study  in  colour.  Coventry,  which 
seems  to  possess  talent  of  this  kind  also,  as 
well  as  the  students  in  the  newly  formed 
schools  at  Worcester  and  Macclesfield,  should 
as>  early  as  possible  have  extended  classes  for 
these  studies  as  of  especial  value  to  their  local 
manufactures  : the  objection  urged  as  to  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  necessity  of  studying 
by  gas-light  is  not  an  obstacle  which  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  a large  amount  of  benefit 
being  thus  derived.  Nottingham  (which  sends 
up  one  or  two  good  shaded  examples)  and 
Belfast  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  local  manu- 
factures, in  some  degree  an  exception  to  the 
necessity  for  the  use  of  colour  ; hut  for  increas- 
ing a love  and  study  of  nature,  even  here  the 
practice  should  not  be  neglected. 

9.  Elementary  Design. — To  cultivate  the 

inventive  faculty  in  the  students,  a class  of 
elementary  design  has  been  formed,  to  exercise 
them  in  the  selection  and  ornamental  combi- 
nation of  new  materials.  In  the  Metropolitan 
school  (male)  the  teaching  of  this  class  con- 
sists in  the  students  being  required  to  arrange 
some  simple  form  in  a given  geometrical  space, 
having  an  eye  to  agreeable  distribution  and 
quantity.  They  afterwards  proceed  to  arrange 
in  similar  spaces  foliage  or  flowers  from 
nature,  which  they  are  taught  to  convention- 
alize so  far  as  to  reduce  them  to  a flat  treat- 
ment and  symmetrical  distribution  of  parts  : 
as  they  progress  in  the  class  they  add  colour 
in  gradation,  and  then  in  simple  harmonious 
combinations,  and  are  taught  to  distribute  the 
pattern  with  a view  to  “ repeats.”  Some- 
thing akin  to  this  is  the  method  of  the 
Manchester  school : there,  however,  the 

structure  or  growth  of  a flower  is  explained  by 
the  master,  and  given  as  a unit  which  the 
student  is  required  to  arrange,  geometrically 
or  otherwise,  over  a given  space;  whilst  at 
Glasgow  the  class  seems  rather  to  consist  in 
clothing  known  skeleton  forms  with  foliage 
derived  from  nature,  but  with  little  apparent 
attention  to  the  purpose  of  the  ornament, 
whether  as  flat,  in  relief,  or  in  colour.  Belfast 
and  Spitalfields  schools  seem  successfully  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  the  school  at  Somerset 
House,  and  although  some  suggestions  might 
be  derived  from  the  course  pursued  at  Man- 
chester, this  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  conducting  the  class, 
— a class  which  should  as  early  as  possible  be 
in  operation  in  all  the  schools  of  ornamental 
art. 

10.  Design. — It  is  proper  to  conclude  with 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  design,  which 
has  this  year  received  a larger  share  of  atten- 
tion in  all  the  schools.  Without  desiring  to 
lay  too  great  a stress  on  this  section  of  the 
labours  of  the  schools,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  their  life  and  progress  will  in  some  degree 
be  measured  by  their  production  of  such  works. 
The  metropolitan  male  school  has  some  excel- 
lent designs  for  lace,  for  book-covers,  for  metal 
work,  and  for  various  textile  fabrics ; for  the 
most  part  perfectly  practicable,  and  evincing  a 
satisfactory  share  of  novelty  and  invention,  and 
a large  prevalence  of  skilful  training.  The 
metropolitan  female  school  also  exhibits  many 
ingenious  and  fanciful  designs  for  lace,  some 
chaste  and  clever  carpet  designs,  as  well  as 
some  for  table  linen,  and  for  ladies’  dresses ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  ornament 
of  the  Indian  fabrics  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
before  spoken  of,  is  producing  a sensible  im- 
pression on  the  works  of  the  students,  and  that 
they  are  alive  to  the  just  principles  of  design, 
which  are  the  characteristic  of  Eastern  orna- 
ment. The  designs  from  Glasgow,  which  are 
cleverly  and  dexterously  executed,  consist  too 
much  of  mere  re-combinations  of  known  mate- 
rials, and  this  often  without  consistency  either 
in  the  combination  of  the  ornament,  or  in  its 
application  to  the  fabric.  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Norwich,  Newcastle,  Paisley,  and  Spitalfields 
schools  have  also  contributed  designs  of  varied 
merit.  The  modelled  designs  from  Stoke  and 
Hanley  have  already  been  remarked  upon. 
Sheffield  is  this  year  a large  contributor  of 
designs  for  metal  work,  some  of  which  have 
been  successfully  modelled,  and  some  exhi- 
bited in  a manufactured  state  : they  are  clever 
and  inventive,  and  of  more  than  average  merit. 
Manchester,  which  is  also  a large  contributor 
in  this  class,  is  more  successful  in  executive 
skill,  and  in  seizing  the  prevailing  taste  of  the 
local  manufacture,  than  in  any  sensible  effort 
in  a right  direction.  The  large  panels  exhi- 
bited are  erroneous  in  their  decorative  taste, 
and  false  in  their  application  of  ornament  for 
such  purposes,  the  treatment  being  of  a pic- 
torial rather  than  of  an  ornamental  character  : 
as  specimens  of  flower  painting  in  tempera 
they  are,  however,  very  commendable.  The 
designs  for  garment  fabrics,  moreover,  are  too 
much  in  the  imitative  style  which  is  the  present 
fashion  for  such  goods.  If  the  manufacturer 
is  to  be  benefited  by  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  of  ornamental  art,  novelty,  as  an  end, 
must  not  be  aimed  at,  but  must  be  the  natural 
result  of  sound  principles,  carefully  considered 
in  relation  to  the  fabric  or  material  for  which 
the  designer  labours  ; for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  in  speaking  of  " the  principles  of 
ornament,”  the  phrase  ought  to  be  considered 
as  having  a double  relation ; in  the  one  case 
implying  the  principles  which  belong  to  style 
or  period,  such  as  the  distribution  and  corre- 
spondence of  parts,  the  quality  or  nature  of 
the  curves,  the  species  of  relief  adopted,  or  the 
laws  of  combination  which  regulate  the  appli- 
cation of  colour,  and  all  that  has  reference  to 
ornament  purely  as  ornament;  but  that  an- 
other and  a very  important  meaning  of  the 
phrase  relates  to  those  principles  which  govern 
the  application  of  ornament  to  materials  and 
fabrics.  To  manufacturers  and  workmen  the 
latter  are  at  least  of  equal  importance  with 
those  first  named.  These  principles  regulate 
the  due  subordination  of  the  ornament  to 
the  material,  and  should  be  earnestly  studied 
by  and  for  the  student.  Thus  the  egre- 
gious misapplication  of  architectural  stone 
ornament  in  relief  to  decorate  carpets  and 
table-covers,  or  of  landscapes  and  pictures  to 
muslin  curtains,  will  gradually  be  disallowed, 
under  however  high  authority  it  may  have 
been  perpetrated ; and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mere  imitation  of  flowers  or  foliage  on  garment 
fabrics  or  paper-hangings  will  be  found  as 
contrary  to  good  taste  as  it  certainly  is  to  just 
principles.  However  harmonious  the  colours 
of  a flower  may  be,  or  however  graceful  its 
form,  when  it  takes  new  conditions  these 
beauties  must  be  conformed  to  the  new  rela- 
tions. The  form  of  the.  flower  must  be  con- 
ventionalised to  suit  the  fabric  or  material  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  as  ornament  ; while 
even  from  the  laws  of  colour  we  learn,  that 
however  beautiful  in  this  respect  the  object  is 
in  its  natural  state,  it  requires  a peculiar  treat- 
ment to  suit  it  to  the  exigencies  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  skill  of  the  dyer  or  weaver ; 
besides  the  necessity  of  being  considered  in 
relation  to  a constant  recurrence  of  the  pattern, 


to  the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  be  applied, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  uses  for  which  the  fabric 
is  intended.  While  it  is  necessary,  however, 
that  not  only  the  principles  of  ornament  should 
be  understood  and  inculcated,  but  the  true 
principles  of  its  applications  to  given  fabrics 
also,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  these  schools  is  not  to  produce 
designs  or  patterns  in  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  time,  but  in  accordance  with  defined  laws, 
and  with  what  is  believed  to  be  a juster  taste, 
resulting  from  true  principles,  and  quite  irre- 
spective of  temporary  fashions.  Due  attention 
to  this  will  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
trade  labours  of  the  designers  who  frequent 
these  schools;  while  the  manufacturers  will,  it 
is  hoped,  be  eventually  led  to  adopt  the  taste 
and  practice  therein  followed,  rather  than  to 
fear  that  the  thoughts  and  ideas  of  their 
designers  will  be  abstracted  from  them  in  their 
school  studies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a body 
of  sound  axioms  on  all  these  matters  will 
gradually  be  compiled,  and  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  new  department  to  inculcate  their  care 
ful  consideration ; to  watch  that  the  labours 
of  all  the  schools  are  carried  on  in  conformity 
with  them,  and  irrespective  of  the  mere 
fashions  of  the  day;  and  to  endeavour  gra- 
dually to  disseminate  a sounder  taste,  and  to 
cultivate  a juster  discrimination  in  the  general 
public. 

11.  In  conclusion,  it  is  necessary  to  urge  on 
the  attention  of  the  masters  that  success  is  not 
to  be  measured  by  a school’s  sending  up  for 
inspection  works  in  all  the  twenty-three  classes 
into  which  its  labours  are  divided,  nor  by  the 
number  of  works  shown  in  the  most  advanced 
of  such  classes,  but  from  the  evidence  they 
contain,  first,  of  a careful  and  thorough  ground- 
ing  in  geometrical  perspective  and  free-hand 
drawing,  and  in  the  careful  and  well-under- 
stood study  of  light  and  shadow,  and  good 
executive  methods  of  shading  and  modelling; 
and,  secondly,  in  the  earnest  and  severe  study 
of  nature,  as  of  flowers  and  foliage,  as  the 
source  of  new  thoughts  and  graceful  combina- 
tions, to  which  it  is  requisite  to  add  a know- 
ledge of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  harmo- 
nious distribution  of  colour. 

In  this  view  it  is  even  necessary  to  seek  to 
restrain  the  too  much  divided  efforts  of  some 
schools,  and  to  advise  that  the  earlier  classes, 
especially  those  constituting  the  study  of  orna- 
ment in  relief,  at  Spitalfields,  Belfast,  York, 
Leeds,  and  Cork,  and  more  especially  at  Co- 
ventry,  should  have  a greater  share  of  the 
master’s  attention,  which  might  be  better 
spared  for  the  present  from  the  more  advanced 
figure  classes ; and  to  encourage  the  newly- 
founded  schools  at  Macclesfield,  Stourbridge, 
and  Worcester,  steadily  to  pursue  the  course 
they  have  so  well  begun,  and  to  be  rather 
anxious  to  lay  a solid  foundation  than  to  press 
the  students  onward  to  studies  of  more  appa- 
rent but.  of  far  less  real  importance  to  their 
ultimate  success. 

Richard  Redgrave. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ever  shot,  Dorset. — On  the  5th  inst.  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Chick,  of  Beaminster,  com- 
menced taking  down  the  body  of  St.  Osmund’s 
Church  preparatory  to  its  reconstruction  and 
enlargement.  The  first  stone  of  the  new 
edifice  was  laid  on  Friday,  23rd  inst.  by  Mr. 
William  Jennings,  of  Evershot.  The  new 
structure  which  is  to  be  in  the  style  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  in  accordance  with  that 
of  the  old  church,  includes  a nave  and  north 
and  south  aisles.  The  walls  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  Forest  marble,  with  dressings  of 
Hamdon  Hill  stone.  The  roofs  entirely  of 
oak  and  covered  with  lead.  It  is  to  contain 
400  worshippers,  in  open  benches,  also  of  oak 
with  carved  ends.  The  estimated  outlay  is 
1,500Z.  and  includes  the  cost  of  restoring  and 
strengthening  the  tower.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  chancel,  which  is  in  a 
miserable  state,  forms  no  part  of  the  contem- 
plated works:  if  allowed  to  remain  as  at  present 
it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
new  church.  The  committee  unfortunately 
have  no  control  over  this  portion.  The  cost 
of  these  works  will  be  defrayed  by  donations 


from  the  Earl  of  Ilchester  of  400/.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings 400/.  Mr.  J.  Crew  Jennings  400/.  and 
various  other  contributions.  The  architect 
employed  to  superintend  the  building  is  Mr. 
R.  H.  Shout,  of  Yeovil. 

Lovgtan,  Staffordshire.  — The  corner-stone 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Edensor  district,  was 
laid  on  Thursday  last,  by  John  Edensor 
Heathcote,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Longton, 
who  is  donor  of  the  site,  and  a liberal  contri- 
butor towards  the  expense  of  the  building. 
The  Rev.  P.  M.  Walker  is  incumbent  of  the 
district,  which  contains  a population  of  4,3/0. 
The  church  will  be  erected  from  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Son,  by  Messrs.  Wilcox 
and  Sons.  The  style  will  be  Decorated. 
It  will  consist  of  a nave  and  chancel  in  one 
roof,  97  feet  long  together,  and  23  feet  wide  ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  12£  feet  wide  each, 
and  the  length  of  the  nave  69  feet ; a south 
porch,  and  a steeple  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  to  serve  as  vestry  and  organ-room, 
with  the  seats  for  the  choir  in  front  of  it  in  the 
chancel,  to  which,  and  the  north  aisle,  the 
tower  will  be  open  by  arches.  All  the  roofs 
will  be  of  open  timber,  stained.  The  seats  will 
be  low  and  open,  and  also  stained.  The 
church  will  accommodate  549  on  the  floor, 
and  there  will  be  a gallery  for  children  across 
the  west  end,  accommodating  250,  and  having 
a staircase  entered  from  without,  and  carried 
up  as  a turret.  The  church  will  be  built  of 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  neighbourhood,  the 
gift  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Trowbridge. — On  Friday  last,  the  first  stone 
of  a new  church,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
was  laid  at  Upper  Studley,  in  the  parish  of 
Trowbridge,  under  circumstances  realising  the 
couplet  that  he 

“ Who  builds  a church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 

Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name.” 

inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  built  at  the  sole  cost  of 
a friend  unknown,  who  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  rector  1,200/.  viz.  1,000/.  for  a church, 
and  200/.  for  a schoolroom.  The  Earl  Manvers 
granted  for  the  same  object,  three  acres  of 
land  for  parsonage-house,  glebe,  church  and 
burial  ground,  and  school.  Messrs.  C.  and 
R.  Gane  are  the  builders,  and  the  plans  were 
drawn  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T. 
Clark,  the  younger,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins, 
architect. 

Faversham. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  new  national  schools  here 
took  place  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 

Eitterne  (Southampton).—  The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  at  Bitterne  was 
laid  on  Monday  week.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  George  Guillaume.  The  workmen  em- 
ployed on  the  building  afterwards  assembled 
on  the  lawn  at  Midanbury  (the  residence  of 
Mr.  J.  Usborne),  where  refreshments  were 
provided  for  them,  and  various  sports  and 
amusements  closed  the  day.  The  builder, 
Mr.  William  Gambling,  has  contracted  to  com- 
plete the  church  by  the  beginning  of  May 
next. 

Torquay. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a con- 
sumption hospital  here.  Six  hundred  pounds 
have  been  collected  by  a lady  towards  a build- 
ing fund,  and  about  eight  hundred  more  are 
required. 

Upton-on- Severn. — At  the  Worcester  Assizes 
an  application  was  made  to  the  Court  on  behalf 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Upton,  that  a fine  should 
be  imposed  upon  the  county  magistrates,  to 
facilitate  the  erection  of  a new  bridge,  or  to 
provide  a temporary  bridge  till  the  new  one 
should  he  completed.  The  application  was> 
grounded  on  the  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  at  present  sustained  by  the  district  in 
having  to  cross  the  Severn  by  a ferry-boat ; 
and  that  differences  of  opinion  existed  among 
the  magistrates  as  to  the  plans  and  mode  of 
building  the  bridge,  which  warranted  the  con- 
clusion that  the  erection  of  the  bridge  would  be 
delayed. 

Holywell. — The  foundation-stone  of  Bryn- 
ford  Church  Schools  was  laid  on  13th  inst. 
The  schools  are  intended  to  contain  about  120 
boys  and  girls.  They  are  to  be  furnished 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education  and  that  of  the 
National  Society.  Attached  will  be  a house 
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for  the  master,  separate  play-grounds  for  both 
schools,  &c.  The  schools  will  be  divided  by  a 
curtain,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  examina- 
tions, &c.  The  length  of  the  boys’  school  will 
be  25  feet  6 inches,  by  17  feet  wide;  that  of 

the  girls  27  feet,  by  17  feet  wide. 

Wolverhampton. — The  new  church  of  St. 
James  at  Wednesfield  Heath,  which  was  to  be 
consecrated  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  is  in 
the  flowing  decorated  style,  and  the  edifice 
consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  with  north  porch 
and  south  entrance  under  tower;  chancel, 
with  organ  chamber  on  north  side,  separated 
by  a stone  screen,  and  a vestry.  The  nave 
is  85  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  and  is 
divided  into  six  bays.  The  aisles  are  14  feet 
6 inches  wide,  thus  making  the  total  width 
55  feet.  The  chancel  is  36  feet  long  and  19 
feet  wide.  The  tower,  which  is  placed  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  nave,  is  terminated 
by  a broach  spire,  altogether  140  feet  high. 
The  roofs  are  open  timbered  and  of  a high 
pitch,  with  arched  principals.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  as  well  as  of  the  exterior  is  dressed 
stone.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and,  together  with 
the  doors  and  other  joiners’  work,  are  of  oak. 
The  chancel  floor  is  laid  with  Minton’s  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  and  the  Decalogue,  are  painted  on 
tablets  (with  gold  grounds)  placed  under  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel.  The  pulpit  and 
font  are  of  Caen  stone,  and  the  belfry  is  pro- 
vided with  one  large  bell.  The  mode  of  light- 
ing is  by  six  large  brass  coronas,  suspended 
by  brass  rods  from  the  apex  in  the  roof.  The 
principal  entrance  is  under  the  tower,  through 
recessed  arches,  springing  from  columns  with 
floreated  capitals.  The  windows,  particularly 
the  windows  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  are 
large,  and  though  a general  resemblance  is 
retained,  no  two  windows  in  the  lower  portion 
of  the  church  are  alike  : every  corbel  also 
differs  from  its  fellows.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  aisles  by  clustered  columns,  support- 
ing six  pointed  arches  on  each  side.  The 
exterior  is  ornamented.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Banks;  builders,  Messrs.  G.  and  F.  Higham, 
of  Wolverhampton.  A large  walled  burial 

ground  surrounds  the  church. The  tenders 

of  Messrs.  G.  and  F.  Higham  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Collegiate  Church  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  executive  committee.  There 
were  four  other  competitors. 

Birmingham. — A monumental  window  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  church  of  the  New 
Cemetery,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Hebbert,  of  New- 
street,  in  remembrance  of  his  brother,  the  late 
Lieut.  Hebbert,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers.  The 
centre  panels  of  the  lower  openings  contain 
the  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  and 
in  the  smaller  ones  are  emblems  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  each  opening  being  surrounded 
with  initial  borders.  An  oak  pattern  forms 
the  background  of  the  window.  The  openings 
in  the  tracery  are  filled  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  window  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  church. 
It  is  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Holland, 

of  Warwick. The  opening  of  the  General 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter-road, 
Edgbaston,  took  place  on  Thursday  week. 
The  building,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hemming, 
architect,  forms  a conspicuous  object,  being  at 
the  junction  of  Church  and  Carpenter-roads, 
Edgbaston  : it  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and 
constructed  of  brick,  with  stone  quoins  and 
dressings,  and  has  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Branson  and  Gwyther.  It  consists  of  centre 
and  wings,  the  former  88  feet,  and  the  latter 
22  feet  in  length : a music-room,  partly  de- 
tached from  one  of  the  wings,  stands  at  the 
north-west  angle,  and  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date 300  persons.  It  contains  an  organ  by 
Bishop,  of  London.  The  windows  are  glazed 
with  painted  and  etched  glass  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Chance.  The  centre,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  consists  of  entrance-hall,  20  feet  by  14; 
sale-shop,  26  feet  by  18;  secretary’s  offices’ 
master  and  mistress’s  rooms,  matron’s  room, 
store-room,  kitchen,  and  pantries.  Imme- 
diately in  the  rear  are  the  domestic  culinary 
offices,  the  kitchen  court,  and  the  basket-shop, 
60  feet  by  18.  The  right-hand  wing  contains 
dining-room,  40  feet  by  20;  boys’  school- 
room, 34  feet  by  20;  and  staircase,  20  feet 


by  9.  The  opposite  wing — girls’  basket-room, 

24  feet  by  32 ; girls’  school-room,  34  feet  by 
20;  and  staircase,  20  feet  by  9;  and  these 
wings  are  connected  by  an  outward  covered 
way,  independently  of  the  internal  communi- 
cation of  the  corridors.  The  first  floor  con- 
sists of  the  wing6,  and  the  front  portion  of  the 
main  centre,  and  is  arranged  as  dormitories, 
sick-rooms,  &c.  At  the  rear  of  the  institution 
are  plav-grounds,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  basket-room  building.  The  entire  site 
of  the  institution  and  grounds  occupies  an  area 
of  two  acres. 

Liverpool. — Recently  a large  building  has 
been  erected  in  Warwick-street,  Toxteth-park, 
and  is  now  in  course  of  completion,  which  is 
intended  for  washhouses  and  reading-rooms 
for  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  edifice 
runs  from  Upper  Mann-street  to  Bedford- 
street,  having  an  entrance  at  each  end.  The 
reading-rooms  are  not  yet  completed,  but  when 
finished  will  consist  of  ante-rooms  and  one 
large  room.  The  rooms  will  be  supplied  with 
the  leading  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the 
day. 

Balderstone. — According  to  the  Preston 
Guardian,  the  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  was  erected 
here  on  Thursday  in  last  week  with  free  masonic 
and  other  ceremonial.  The  new  building  is  to 
be  erected  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  old  church. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Rampling,  of  Preston  ; 
and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Hargreaves,  of 
Clitheroe,  and  Messrs.  Waddington,  of  Padi- 
ham.  'I  he  church  is  designed  in  the  style  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  consisting  of  nave, 
57  feet  by  36  feet ; chancel,  13  feet  by  12  feet; 
and  a porch  on  the  north  side.  It  will  contain 
sittings  for  381  persons,  and  will  cost  about 
1,000/.  After  the  stone  had  been  laid  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Fielden,  a blind  farmer  named  Mr. 
Joseph  Greaves,  of  Myerscough  Smithy,  Bal- 
derstone, says  the  Guardian,  “ was  led  up  to 
the  stone,  so  that  he  might  touch  and  examine 
it.  This  individual,  we  understand,  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  new  church,  and  has  con- 
tributed 100/.  towards  its  erection.  He  knocked 
the  four  corners  of  the  stone  with  Mr.  Fielden’s 
mallet,  and  after  each  blow  his  niece  placed  by 
his  orders  a sovereign  down,  after  which  the 
elderly  farmer  said  he  did  not  see  what  the 
middle  had  done  that  it  should  not  have  a 
blow,  so  he  struck  it,  and  that,  too,  was 
honoured  with  a gold  coin.  He  was  then  in- 
troduced to  Mr.  Fielden,  and  was  delighted,  as 
he  said,  ‘that  two  Josephs  should  be  together.’” 
Bolton. — On  Monday  week,  a frightful  acci- 
dent occurred  at  the  Star  Inn,  Bolton,  by  the 
falling  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  concert  room 
and  museum,  destroyed  the  week  before  by  fire. 
Mr.  Sharpies  had  engaged  Mr.  Simcock, a master 
bricksetter,  who  erected  the  building,  to  take 
down  the  walls,  with  instructions  to  use  every 
precaution  necessary  to  prevent  accident.  The 
work  had  been  going  on  under  Mr.  Simcock’s 
superintendence.  Several  persons  were  among 
the  ruins  at  the  time,  watching  the  progress  of 
the  workmen.  Some  were  much  injured,  and 
others  killed,  a number  of  poor  Irish  people 
having  their  dwellings  destroyed,  and  them- 
selves buried  in  the  ruins,  whence  those  alive 
were  shortly  afterwards  extricated.  A verdict 
of  accidental  death  on  those  who  died  was 
given  by  a coroner’s  jury. 

Sunderland. — The  baths  and  washhouses 
here  appear  to  have  at  once  become  self-sup- 
porting on  their  opening,  and  to  be  now  stea- 
dily yielding  a surplus  of  1/.  a week,  after 
paying  interest  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  cost, 
including  site  and  alterations  (about  3,000/.  it 
appears).  The  building  was  commenced  in 
the  autumn  of  1850,  and  finished  so  far  as  to 
make  its  opening  practicable  in  April,  1851. 
The  establishment  comprises  twelve  baths, 
thirty-seven  washing  places,  a drying  closet, 
and  an  ironing  and  mangling  room.  The 
working  expenses  of  the  establishment,  in- 
cluding cost  of  coals,  gas,  water,  and  every 
other  charge,  is  under  4/.  per  week,  together 
with  about  2/.  6s.  for  interest  of  borrowed 
capital.  The  weekly  receipts  up  to  the  close 
of  1851  were  6/.  19s.  9sd.  and  the  establish- 
ment was  at  once  self-sustaining.  The  number 
| of  persons  who  have  bathed  during  the  past 


six  months  have  been  7,671,  the  number  of 
washers  4,972,  and  the  number  of  hours  of 
washing  have  been  29,925,  or  an  average  of 
four  hours  for  each  person.  The  receipts  from 
the  bathing  department  have  been  88/.  17s.  id. 
or  3/.  6s.  per  week  ; and  from  the  washing 
department  124/.  13s.  9d.  or  4/.  15s.  lid.  per 
week,  making  in  all  a weekly  income  of 
8/.  Is.  lid. 


ROUEN  CATHEDRAL. 

STAIRCASE  IN  THE  NORTH  TRANSEPT. 

The  Cathedral  at  Rouen,  although  the  most 
important  church,  is  not  the  most  beautiful : 
it  must  in  this  respect  occupy  a secondary 
position  to  its  more  brilliant  neighbour,  St. 
Ouen,  which  has  also  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  being  better  cared  for.  It  is  usually 
the  custom  to  pass  by  the  cathedral  with  a 
very  slight  notice,  but  this  is  both  unwise  and 
unjust:  it  has  very  many  interesting  and 
peculiar  features,  which  will  well  repay  a more 
careful  and  attentive  examination  than  is  gene- 
rally bestowed  upon  them. 

At  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  841,  the 
cathedral  fared  better  than  St.  Ouen,  being 
only  pillaged,  while  the  latter  was  destroyed. 

It  seems  to  have  remained  until  the  year  1200, 
when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  funds  for 
its  restoration  are  said  to  have  been  furnished 
by  John  King  of  England  and  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy; and  if  so,  it  is  probably  the  only 
generous  action  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge. 
The  new  building  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  was  not  completed  until  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  interior  length  of  the  cathedral,  from 
the  western  portal  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  is  about  450  feet;  its 
breadth,  including  the  aisles,  about  105  feet; 
and  the  height  of  the  nave  and  choir  about 
92  feet.  The  most  striking  portion  of  the 
exterior  is  the  western  fa£ade : to  describe 
this  noble  work  is  almost  impossible,  and  to 
obtain  a good  view  of  it  equally  so,  its  face 
being  obscured  by  a mass  of  paltry  houses 
crowded  around  it : this  front  was  completed 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  : it 
was  the  work  of  Cardinal  D Amboise,  and 
occupied  twenty  years  in  its  erection.  In  the 
nave  a peculiar  effect  is  obtained  by  smalt 
clusters  of  detached  shafts  placed  around  the 
upper  portion  of  each  pier,  forming  a sort  of 
gallery.  One  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  this 
derives  additional  interest  from  the  fine  tombs 
placed  within  its  walls  : the  best  are  those^  of 
the  Cardinals  of  Amboise  and  Louis  de  Breze. 
The  library  was  erected  in  the  year  1424,  and 
the  ascent  to  it  was  by  the  staircase  shown  in 
our  illustration.  This  is  one  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque portions  of  the  cathedral:  the  work 
was  done  by  the  order  of  Cardinal  William 
D’Estouteville:  the  whole  is  executed  in  stone: 
the  lower  flight  has  a panelled  balustrade : 
those  above  are  pierced : the  library  was  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  1562, 
and  the  room  is  now  used  as  a vestry  for  the 
choristers. 

There  is  a large  quantity  of  good  painted- 
glass  in  the  cathedral,  some  of  it  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  death  of 
Richard  I.  of  England,  his  heart  was  depo- 
sited in  this  church  : it  was  discovered  in 
1838,  deposited  in  a double  box  of  lead,  on  the 
lid  of  which  was  an  inscription  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity ; and  at  the  same  time 
an  effigy  of  the  king  was  discovered,  measur- 
ing 6 feet  6 inches  long,  and  hewn  out  of  a 
single  block  of  stone. 

The  cathedral  suffered  considerably  from  a 
fire  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  Sept.  1822, 
which  destroyed  the  central  spire  and  nearly 
the  whole  roofing  of  the  building  : immediate 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Government  for  its 
restoration,  and  the  roofs  were  very  rapidly 
repaired,  but  the  spire  still  remains  unfinished: 
it  is  of  cast  iron,  with  open  tracery  : the  in- 
tended height  is  436  feet,  and  the  weight  is 
stated  to  be  1,200,000  lbs. 

The  whole  building  stands  much  in  need  of 
a complete  restoration,  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  provide  funds 
for  the  work. 
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RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  while  the  men 
in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Jay,  the  contractor 
for  the  works  at  the  terminus  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  at  King’s-cross,  were  raising 
trains  of  trucks,  laden  with  earth,  along  a 
tramway,  the  ground  on  which  the  tramway 
passes,  and  which  rises  gradually  to  an 
elevation  of  between  30  and  40  feet  from 
the  site  of  the  railway,  suddenly  gave  way. 
The  spot  where  this  occurred,  as  we 
understand,  is  to  the  north  of  the  newly- 
erected  terminus,  and  adjoining  the  bridge 
passing  over  the  tunnel  formed  under  the 
Regent’s  Canal.  A portion  of  the  sub- 
stratum was  constructed  of  made  earth,  and 
tliere  was  a strong  wall,  about  2 feet  in  thick- 
ness, erected  as  its  support : the  tramway  had 
been  in  operation  many  months.  About  300 
yards  gave  way,  causing  the  wall  to  separate 
in  several  parts,  when  a large  quantity  of  the 
soil  was  scattered  on  the  line.  The  accident 
is  attributed  to  the  great  weight  of  metal  on 
the  ground,  consisting  of  rails  for  the  line, 
about  fifty  or  sixty  tons.  To  repair  the 
damage,  it  is  reported,  will  cost  some  hundreds 
of  pounds,  should  the  tramway  be  replaced. 
Mr.  Grainger,  of  Edinburgh,  the  engi- 
neer of  the  Leeds  Northern  line,  was  so 
much  injured  in  a collision  near  Stock- 
ton  - on  - Tees,  that  he  has  since  died. 
Others  had  their  legs  broken  in  the  same 
accident,  which  occurred  at  a junction,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  neglect  of  signals. 
Would  not  a self-acting  time-signal  fixed  on 

the  line  have  prevented  such  a collision  ? 

The  Shields  Gazette  states,  that  the  use  of 
mirrors  on  locomotives,  as  a driver’s  look-out 
behind,  has  been  adopted  for  some  time  on 
one  of  the  coal  lines  in  Durham,  and  that 
a South  Durham  correspondent  of  its  own 
first  drew  the  attention  of  the  British  public 
to  the  circumstance,  many  months  ago,  so 
that  Austria  does  not  require  to  “ hold  the 
mirror  up  ” to  Britannia  in  this  point  of  view. 

The  Builder’s  self-acting  railway  gate 

has  been  once  more  “ invented  in  this  case 

by  an  inhabitant  of  Lincoln. Mr.  H.  Law, 

of  New  York,  has  made  an  improvement  in  the 
ventilation  of  railway  carriages.  The  object  is 
to  supply  them  with  cool,  pure  air,  free  from 
dust,  by  blowers  worked  by  belts  receiving 
motion  from  the  revolution  of  the  axles,  or 
from  the  engine.  Mr.  Law  brings  the  air  in 
contact  with  revolving  moist  surfaces,  in 
troughs  below  the  cars,  and  they  take  up  all 
the  sand  and  dust  out  of  the  air,  and  the  air  is 
afterwards  driven  through  the  cars  cool  and 
pure.  This  reminds  us  of  an  old  invention, 
whereby  much  the  same  end  was  to  be  attained 
by  revolving  sheets  of  water  by  way  of 

windows. Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Rome  (N.Y.), 

has  made  an  improvement  in  the  ordinary  iron  j 
track,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a train  run- 1 
ning  off  the  line.  The  improvement  consists 
of  a middle  rail  of  iron  or  wood,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  track,  precisely  in  its 
centre,  and  raised  a foot  or  so  above  the  side 
or  bearing  rails.  Friction  rollers  are  attached 
to  the  engine  and  carriages  beneath,  to  play 
upon  the  sides  of  the  middle,  or  guiding  rail, 
whereby  the  motion  of  each  is  steadied,  and 
any  tendency  to  fly  the  track  arrested.  With 
this  improvement,  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  speed  may  be  increased  to  almost  any 
extent,  with  entire  safety,  so  far  as  there 
would  be  any  danger  of  running  oft'.  In  short, 
without  it  a railway  is  incomplete, — as  much 
so  as  a ship  without  a rudder,  or  a carriage 
! without  a tongue.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  fully  of 
j opinion  that  it  would  be  a matter  of  economy, 
j and  for  the  manifest  interest  of  railway  com- 
panies to  adopt  his  improvement,  as  it  would 
not  only  prevent  a large  class  of  accidents, 
but  would  prevent  the  wheels  from  wearing  as 
I they  now  do,  the  friction  being  much  less. 

I The  idea  of  a middle  track  is  not  new. 

j Another  singular  instance  of  the  effects  of  the 
! extraordinary  heat  of  the  weather  of  late  has 
occurred  on  the  East  and  West  India  Dock 
Railway.  The  herbage  on  one  of  the  cuttings 
I at  Islington  took  fire  from  the  intense  heat  of 

I the  sun.  After  blazing  away  for  some  time  it  was 

I I extinguished  without  doing  any  damage. 

Among  passengers  who  ieft  Southampton  on  I 


Tuesday  in  last  week  for  Alexandria,  was  Mr. 
Borthwick,  engineer,  who  has  gone  out  (for 
Mr.  Stephenson)  to  examine  the  works  of  the 
railway  now  in  progress  between  Alexandria 
and  Cairo.  This  great  work,  it  appears,  is  still 
progressing  satisfactorily,  the  embankments 
being  already  formed  for  a great  length  of  its 
140  miles,  and  upwards  of  30,000  native 

labourers  being  actively  employed. Mr.  R. 

J.  Browne,  late  assistant  manager  of  the 
Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway,  has  been 
appointed  financial  manager  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Great  Railway  of  Spain,  in 
which  it  is  estimated  nearly  5,000,000/.  will  be 
invested.  There  were  upwards  of  2,000  appli- 
cations for  the  appointment. An  account  of 

a visit  to  the  works  on  the  Panama  Railway 
has  been  furnished  to  the  Times  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Wylie,  chief  engineer  of  the  royal- 
mail  steamer  Trent,  from  which  we  gather  that 
the  writer  had  been  along  the  railway  as  far  as 
it  was  finished,  and  afterwards  walked  over  the 
works  in  progress  to  within  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  the  point  where  the  river  Chagres  is  to 
be  crossed.  The  bridge  has  already  been  built, 
and  its  strength  tested  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  now  on  the  way  to  its  destination. 
When  it  is  erected  (in  about  five  months),  the 
line  will  he  opened  two  miles  beyond  Gorgona, 
thus  entirely  dispensing  with  the  river  naviga- 
tion. The  Atlantic  terminus  of  this  railway  is 
placed  on  Manzanilla  Island,  in  Navy  Bay, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a narrow 
channel,  with  10  feet  depth  of  water  in  it.  The 
trains  start  from  the  wharfs  where  the  steamers 
lie,  and  run  every  day.  From  the  wharfs,  in 
Navy  Bay,  to  Gatun,  a distance  of  seven  miles, 
the  country  is  a swamp,  rendering  it  necessary 
to  pile  every  foot  of  the  road.  This  work  was 
performed  by  steam  pile-drivers,  at  the  rate  of 
250  feet  a day  in  the  easiest  parts,  while  at 
other  places,  where  longer  piles  were  required, 
not  more  than  58  or  60  feet  forward  could  be 
done  in  the  same  time.  Further  along,  free- 
stone of  excellent  quality  is  seen  in  abundance, 
and  is  now  being  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  culverts,  and  it  is  intended  to  replace 
the  bridges  over  the  numerous  gullies  with  this 
stone.  The  whole  line  passes  through  the  wild 
primeval  forest,  with  all  the  rank  and  luxurious 
vegetation  of  the  tropics.  Few  of  the  trees  cut 
down  produce  serviceable  limber,  the  majority 
of  the  palm  tribes  being  soft,  and  the  large 
trees  nearly  all  hollow,  more  especially  in  the 
swampy  districts.  Near  Tavernilla,  the  pre- 
sent terminus  of  the  line,  the  native  trees  are 
being  converted  into  sleepers.  The  rails,  64  lbs. 
to  the  yard,  are  laid  on  cross  sleepers,  without 
longitudinal  balks, a construction  which  admits 
of  the  sleepers  being  replaced,  laid  closer 
together,  or  lifted  without  disturbing  the  road. 
There  is  at  present  only  one  line  of  rails,  but 
the  laying  down  of  a second  or  third  line, 
which  the  great  traffic  across  the  isthmus  will 
soon  require,  will,  it  is  said,  be  as  easy  as  the 
first  was  difficult.  Colonel  Setton  is  the  engi- 
neer-in-chief.  A contract  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  completion  of  the  line  through  to 
Panama  by  the  1st  of  August,  1853  : not  more 
than  twenty  months  have  elapsed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  The  speed  at 
present  obtained  on  the  line,  though  at  times 
rising  to  25  miles  an  hour,  does  not  average 
throughout  above  10  or  12.  The  total  rise  on 
the  line  does  not  appear  to  be  very  great,  as  at 
Tavernilla  the  height  above  the  river  is  not 
more  than  50  feet.  The  gauge  is  5 feet.  There 
is  only  one  class  of  carriages,  on  the  American 
plan,  having  a communication  from  each  car- 
riage to  the  driver  by  means  of  a check-string 
running  along  the  roof.  The  fare  to  Taver- 
nilla, a distance  of  21  miles,  is  7h  dollars,  and 
the  earnings  of  the  railway  are  stated  at  30,000 

dollars  a month. Herapath  states  that  it  is 

now  more  confidently  asserted  that  the  Great 
Western  will  pay  for  the  past  half-year  at  the 
rate  of  5 percent,  per  annum.  It  seems  like- 
wise to  be  taken  as  settled  that  the  London 
and  North  Western  will  divide  at  the  rate  of 
6 per  cent.  With  regard  to  the  Midland,  some 
contend  it  will  be  3j  or  3|,  but  those  who  have 
gone  into  the  figures  maintain  it  cannot  exceed 
3,  with  about  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  to  carry  over. 

■ "It  appears  from  a return  just  issued,  that 
the  receipts  from  all  sources  of  traffic  in  the 


United  Kingdoms,  for  the  half-year  ending 
31st  December,  1851,  amounted  on  6,890  miles 
of  railway  to  8,247,937 /.  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1850  on  6,621  miles  to 
7,147,378/.  The  gross  receipts  on  railways  in 
England  and  Wales  for  the  same  period 
amounted  on  5,304  miles  to  7,171,551  /.  and 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1850  on  5,131 
miles  6,1 54,943/.  The  gross  receipts  of  rail- 
ways in  Scotland  for  the  half-year  ending  31st 
December,  1851,  on  962  miles  of  .railway 
amounted  to  772,677/.  and  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1S50,  on  953  miles,  to  718,023/. 
The  gross  receipts  on  railways  in  Ireland  on 
624  miles  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
303,709/.  and  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1850,  on  537  miles,  to  274,421/.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  during  the 
half-year  was  47,509,292,  including  5,474,086 
first  class,  16,710,716  second  class,  9.386,397 
third  class,  15,921,212  Parliamentary  class, 
and  16,980  holders  of  periodical  tickets.  The 
total  number  of  passengers  conveyed  at  the 
corresponding  period  of  1850  amounted  to 
41,087,919-  The  total  receipts  from  first  class 
passengers  amounted  to  1,378,265/.;  from 
second  class,  1,722,626;  from  third  class, 
407,278  ; from  Parliamentary  class,  1,026,651/.; 
and  from  periodical  ticket  holders,  42,499/. 
Making  the  total  receipts  for  passengers  dur- 
ing the  half  year  4,580,82 71. ; and  from  goods, 
cattle,  parcels,  mails.  See.  3,667,110/. — total,  as 
above,  8,247,937/. 


BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION, 

I beg  to  enclose  for  your  perusal  a letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Bristol  Times  (written 
by  a member  of  the  Building  Committee),  re- 
specting the  disgraceful  proceedings  of  the 
committee  to  decide  upon  the  best  designs  for 
the  new"  Bristol  General  Hospital.” 

Since  that  letter  was  written,  another  com- 
mittee meeting  has  been  held,  and  so  strong 
was  the  opposition  on  the  part  of  two  or  three 
members  to  the  whole  of  the  previous  proceed- 
ings, that  the  packed  majority  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  conciliate  a little  by  apparently  ac- 
ceding to  the  strongly  enforced  demand  of 
these  gentlemen,  viz. — thal  the  highest  com- 
petent authority  obtainable,  some  London 
architect,  of  high  repute,  should  be  called  in  to 
decide ; this  they  more  strongly  pressed,  the 
whole  of  the  Bristol  competitors  having  sent  in 
a memorial  to  that  effect. 

Resolutions. — “That  the  London  architect 
should  see  all  the  designs,”  and 

“ That  the  London  architect  should  see  the 
eight  first  selected  by  the  sub-committee,”  as 
well  as  other  resolutions  of  a similar  tendency, 
were  all  negatived. 

I should  here  state  that  the  sub-committee 
at  one  of  their  meetings,  resolved  to  take  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  memorials  from  the 
Bristol  competitors.  The  fact  was,  that  all 
the  designs  except  four  were  taken  down  and 
packed  up  ready  to  be  returned  to  the  owners, 
and  these  four  were  the  designs  the  packed 
committee,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  protests, 
tendered,  step  by  step,  had  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing. Finally,  a resolution  was  carried,  appa- 
rently just  and  straightforward,  but  which  in 
truth  their  previous  proceedings  rendered 
entirely  nugatory,  viz. — -“That  a London 
architect  of  high  repute  should  be  called  in  to 
give  his  opinion  on  the  four  designs  last  chosen 
by  the  sub-committee,  and  recommended  for 
premiums  in  their  report ; and  that  a sub- 
committee, consisting  of  the  consulting  physi- 
cian (who  previously  took  no  part),  and  two 
or  three  others,  should  make  choice  of  a Lon- 
don architect,  and  obtain  his  opinion  before 
the  committee  met  again,  the  adjournment 
being  sine  die.  I give  the  sense,  not  the  words, 
of  the  resolutions. 

I am  in  possession  of  the  particulars  of  the 
whole  of  the  shameful  proceedings  of  this 
committee  : the  squabbling  has  continued  un- 
usually long  (since  May  1):  protest  after  pro- 
test against  their  injustice  and  partiality  was 
entered,  but  before  Friday  last,  without  effect. 

My  object  in  addressing  to  you  this  letter  is 
to  obtain  justice  and  fair-play  for  all  the  com- 
petitors, and  to  induce  the  committee  to  remedy 
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; i while  the 'during  anything.  Spain  also  had  its  manu- 

theinjust.ce  they  are  PerP^^fffaccesg . fracture  at  Madrid,  founded  by  a Frenchman, 
means  are  at  hand  and  rea”7  j * for ! Such  was  the  situation  of  this  industry  some 

the  architect  whose  opinion  tl hey  apply  lor  nucn  „f  _that  is  to  say,  that  Eng- 

would  almost  as  readily,  an  y ) d ab0ut  twenty  manufac- 

tvith  far  ^ SUftb.?.  thirty,  Germany  ten,  and  each 

wh,01:  nTr  etter  quoted  is  written  by  Dr.  of  tlm  other  countries  cited  one  or  two. 

* 1 he  Q . . . r p hns-  M Zuber  proceeds  to  show,  that  as  to  the 

nnLfaud^ates  th^tbofh  ?he  committee  and  ' improvements  realized  in  the  processes  of 
pital,  and  states  tna  Glided  hv  fabrication,  they  are  due  almost  exclusively  to 

sub-committee  are  packed 1 a"d , "on?  ' I’he  1 Cnee  more  especially  in  respect  of  the  taste 

wr&oe  TtoTay,-'1  As  a medical  man,  1 1 and  beauty  of  the  designs,  and  the  application 
Ttate  S the  design  about  no  doubt  to  be  of  various  colours  never  before  attempted 
fixed  on  fas  the  packed  committee  have  an  Painting  was  first  replaced  by  engraving  on 
Overwhelming  majority)  is  faulty  in  many  re-  | plates,  and  this  subsequently  by  the  fabrication 
spects,  badlygventilaled,  warehouses  ill-lighted,  and  employment  of  rollers  without  end,  pnnt- 
and  not  placed  in  accordance  to  printed  in-  j ing  by  the  cylinder  _m  cnp_per,  tc.^  The  only 


structidnsto^ohitects,  besides  going  over  the  process,  acknowledged  however,  to  be  most 
allotted  ground  shown  on  the  block  plan  as  | interesting,  which  had  been  introduced  from 
■ property  of  the  hospital  trustees  not  required,’  England  into  France  consists  in  the  velveting 
the  wards  not  able  to  take  sixteen  beds,  as  upon  paper  which  has  since  been  carried  to 
ordered  in  the  instructions,  several  rooms  greater  perfection  m the  latter  country,  bin ce 
without  fire-places,  and  other  serious  olijee-  then,  and  within  a few  years  only,  printing  by 
tions-for  instance,  areas  fourteen  feet  deep.”  ] the  cylinder,  in  relief,  of  many  colours,  com- 
Knowing  the  high  character  of  some  of  the  bined  with  their  deepening  and  satining,  have 
gentlemen  on  the  committee,  we  can  with  diffi-  | served  to  give  a new  impulse  and  direction  to 
culty  believe  these  and  other  statements  which  , the  trade.  These  last  improvements  were  not 
have  been  made.  The  committee  owe  it  to  realized  on  the  comment,  where  the  low  rate 
themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  for  whom  ! of  wages  leaves  the  manufacturer  nothing  to 
they  are  trustees,  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a , desire  : they  were  derived  in  effect  from  the 
qualified  architect  not  concerned  in  the  com-  United  States  and  England.  1 lie  former 
petition  on  the  whole  of  the  designs,  tested  ; commenced  the  manufacture  a few  years  since 
especially  by  reference  to  the  instructions.  We  only,  but,  as  workmen  were  scarce,  steam 
hope  they  will  justify  our  good  opinion  by  was  had  recourse  to  at  once.  Each  manu- 
■ • • 1 *r ----  5 : facturer  of  stained  paper  founded  there  com- 

menced by  mounting  a steam-engine  as  the 
principal  agent.  Thus  they  print,  satin,  and 
deepen  by  steam,  badly  enough  in  truth,  but 
that  little  concerns  them  : they  produce  much 
and  cheaply,  and  that  is  what  they  desire. 

Without  following  M.  Zuber  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  tariffs  by  which  the  manufacture 
is  protected  against  foreign  competition — in 
France  for  example — by  a prohibitive  duty, 
and  in  other  countries  either  to  the  same  extent 
or  by  a graduated  protective  legislation, 
England  being  the  least  protected  of  all,  we 
shall  now  give  his  estimates  of  the  extent  of 
the  total  fabrication  in  each  country,  drawn, 
as  he  states,  from  the  most  reliable  sources  and 
communications  with  the  best  authorities.  It 
may  be  added  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  of 


adopting  this  course,  and  thus  do  justice  to 
the  competitors,  and  rid  themselves  of  an  onus 
which  must  otherwise  be  hurtful  to  the 
charity. 

THE  PAPER-STAINING  TRADE  OF 
EUROPE  AND  AMERICA  * 

An  interesting  document  has  lately  been 
drawn  up,  presented  to,  and  read  before  the 
Industrial  Society  of  Mulhausen,  by  M.  Jean 
Zuber,  fils,  an  eminent  paper-printer  at 
Rixheim,  near  that  city,  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  on  the  paper-printing,  or, 
as  it  used  to  he  called,  paper-staining, f trade 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  M.  Zuber 
himself  being  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  largest 
establishments  in  France,  if  not  the  largest,  in 


that  branch  of  industry,  and  he  will  be  well  — j r — - - . ■ 

remembered  here  as  one  of  the  enlightened  ; the  kind  to  ascertain  the  relative  importance  ot 
jury  selected  to  examine,  report  upon  the  | this  branch  of  industry  in  all  countries, 
merits  of,  and  award  the  prizes  to  the  various  | 
competing  candidates  of  all  countries  in  that 
manufacture,  at  the  Exhibition.  The  length 
of  the  document  in  question  does  not  permit 
of  more  than  a brief  analysis  of  its  contents,  j 
but  it  is  well  worthy  of  more  studied  refer- 
ence, as  involving  the  advantage  of  a closer  j 
acquaintance  • 


sperity  of  a nation. 

In  his  historical  prelude  the  author  ref 
the  origin  of  paper-painting  in  China,  just  as  1 


hand  labour  than  by  machinery. 

From  China  paper- staining  passed  into 
England  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  manufactories  are  quoted  as  existing 
in  1746.  From  England  this  industry  passed 
into  France,  towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
or  say  about  1780 ; and  in  1790  the  manufac- 
ture was  established  at  Mulhausen  by  the 
house  in  which  M.  Zuber  himself  is  a leading 
partner.  Shortly  afterwards  several  consider- 
able establishments  were  formed  at  Lyons  and 
other  places ; but  at  length  Paris  became  the 
centre  of  this  industry  in  France,  as  did  also 
London,  until  within  a few  years  past,  in 
England.  Germany  commenced  the  paper- 
printing fabrication  after  France,  hut  upon  a 
small  scale  : then  came  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  Belgium,  upon  a smaller  still.  Vienna,  and, 
later  on,  Warsaw,  had  each  an  establishment, 
founded,  says  M.  Zuber,  upon  “ elements 
drawn  from  our  house.”  Russia  had  its 
imperial  manufactory  at  Tzarskoe  Zeloe, 
which  consumes  millions  though  scarcely  pro- 
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BUILDERS’  BILLS. 

ORDERS  BY  TENANTS. 

Todd  v.  Sullivan. — At  the  Brompton  County 
Court,  before  Mr.  Maude.  The  plaintiff,  a builder, 
of  Chelsea,  sought  to  recover  12/.  10s.  of  the  de- 
fendant, residing  at  Rutland-gate,  Hyde-park.  The 
action  is  one  of  some  importance  to  builders  doing 
work  for  house-agents,  and  shows  the  necessity  of 
their  understanding  for  whom  they  are  working. 

Mr.  Todd  said  he  was  employed  by  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Dear,  house-agents  and  upholsterers, 
to  make  some  alterations  in  a furnished  house  of 
theirs,  let  to  the  defendant.  Mr.  Frear,  foreman 
to  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Dear,  and  also  Mr.  Dear, 
gave  him  printed  instructions  what  to  do.  Upon 
his  commencing  the  work,  Mr.  Sullivan  came  to 
him  and  gave  other  directions.  The  defendant  said 
Mr.  Dear  had  promised  to  have  certain  work  done 
and  it  much  inconvenienced  him  at  its  not  being 
done  ; and  if  he  (the  plaintiff)  did  not  choose  to  do 
it,  he  would  call  some  one  else  in  and  deduct  the 
amount  from  Messrs.  Roger  and  Dear’s  account. 
Defendant  had  book- cases  and  other  things  altered 
and  made. 

By  Mr.  Williams. — Never  charged  Rogers  and 
Dear  for  the  same  account,  and  no  part  of  it  has 
ever  been  paid.  Mr,  Dear  first  sent  him  to  the 
house. 

Thomas  Ray,  a carpenter,  deposed  to  working 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sullivan  ; and  another 
carpenter  in  plaintiff's  employ  said  he  did  not  know 
his  master  was  working  for  Rogers  and  Dear. 

Mr.  Williams,  solicitor,  said  the  house  was  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Dear,  and  that  they 
let  it  furnished  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  at  a rental  of  600/. 
per  annum.  Mr.  Todd  had  worked  for  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Dear,  and,  as  some  alterations  were 
required,  they  directed  the  plaintiff  what  to  do.  A 
quarrel  takes  place  with  Todd  and  Messrs.  Rogers 
and  Dear,  on  account  of  the  latter  refusing  to  pay 
the  plaintiff  exorbitant  charges  for  bad  work.  Mr. 
Sullivan  certainly  might  have  said  to  Todd,  do  so 
and  so  ; but  he  merely  directed  him  as  a tenant, 
not  as  an  employer.  If  any  one  were  liable  to  the 
claims,  it  must  be  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Dear,  and 
not  the  defendants.  If  claims  like  these  were 
admitted,  no  tenant  would  be  safe  whilst  repairs 
were  being  done  by  his  landlord.  He  called  Mr. 
Frear,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Dear,  who  said  he  gave 
Todd  orders  to  do  part  of  the  work,  and,  having 
examined  the  work  with  plaintiff,  found  it  to  be 
very  much  overcharged  and  badly  executed. 

Mr.  Dear  said  Todd  was  employed  by  them,  and 
he  had  no  business  whatever  to  do  any  work  for  their 
tenant,  Mr.  Sullivan.  He  was  not  aware  that  Mr. 
Sullivan  gave  any  orders  to  Todd.  The  work  was 
not  perfectly  done,  and  he  ordered  some  of  it  to  be 
done  over  again. 

The  Judge  said,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the 
claim  was  made  out.  He  thought  Mr.  Sullivan 
only  did  what  one  might  expect  from  a tenant 
under  such  circumstances.  Verdict  for  defendant, 
with  costs. 


M.  Zuba,  in  these  estimates,  has  reduced 
the  English  rolls,  which  are  larger,  to  the 
dimensions  adopted  everywhere  else,  and 
which  are  6§  metres  broad  upon  8*  long. 


* From  the  Morning  Herald. 

t The  term  “paper-printing”  appears  to  be  no  i 
provement  on  the  old  term  “paper-staining.” 


Fall  of  an  Ancient  Tower. — The 
largest  tower  of  the  Chateau  of  Cherveux,  near 
Niort,  one  of  the  most  noted  constructions  of 
the  middle  ages,  fell  in  on  Thursday  in  week 
before  last.  Two  female  servants,  who  were 
sleeping  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  tower, 
heard  a rumbling  noise,  and  hurried  away. 
In  a few  seconds  the  fall  took  place. 

The  Roman  Pavements  at  Wood- 
Chester  are  shortly  to  be  uncovered,  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  archaeologists  and  others 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  remains, 
which  have  not  been  seen  for  several  years. 
The  more  recent  discoveries  at  Cirencester  will 
rather  add  to  than  detract  from  the  interest 
attaching  to  these  tesselations.  ... 


;fHteceIIanca. 

British  Archaeological  Association. 
— The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  proposed 
proceedings  of  the  Congress,  to  be  held  at 
Newark,  on  August  1 6tli  to  21st: — Monday, 
Aug.  16 — Meeting  of  general  committee ; din- 
ner at  ordinary  at  the  Clinton  Arms  ; evening 
meeting  in  the  Town-hall ; president’s  ad- 
dress; papers  ; order  of  business.  Excursions 
will  be  made  on  the  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  to  Newstead  Abbey, 
Lincoln,  Worksop,  Clumber,  Belvoir,  Flaw- 
ton,  Southwell,  Thurgarton,  Nottingham,  and 
other  places,  which  when  arranged  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a future  programme.  On  Friday 
there  will  be  a public  dinner ; and  on  Satur- 
day, a closing  meeting  in  the  Town-hall. 
Amongst  the  papers  already  announced  are, — 
Mr.  LI.  Jewitt,  on  Ancient  Customs  and  Sports 
of  the  County  of  Nottingham  ; Mr.  Bateman, 
on  some  of  the  Contents  of  the  Nottingham- 
shire Barrows  ; Mr.  Wickes,  on  the  Churches 
of  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincolnshire;  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  on  Newstead  Abbey;  Rev.  J.  F, 
Dimock,  on  the  Flistory  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Southwell;  Mr.  Ashpitel,  on  the 
Architecture  of  the  same;  Mr.  Hallivvell,  on 
the  Era  and  Character  of  Robin  Flood;  Mr. 
Gutch,  on  Robin  Hood  and  the  Ballads ; Mr. 
Bridger,  on  the  Mint  at  Newark;  Mr.  Dues- 
bury,  on  Newark  Castle  and  the  Siege  of 
Newark;  Mr.  O’Connor,  on  the  Painted  Glass 
in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  &c. 
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More  Damage  to  Churches  by 
Lightning. — The  casualties  seem  to  be  more 
than  usually  numerous  this  summer.  During 
one  of  the  recent  thunder-storms  the  tower 
and  spire  of  Woolpit  church,  in  Suffolk,  were 
almost  totally  destroyed.  The  spire  was 
thrown  down,  together  with  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  tower.  The  bells  were  hurled  in 
different  directions,  and  the  clock  smashed. 
The  fragile  belfry  window,  painted  by  Mrs. 
Marriot,  strange  to  say,  escaped  entire  in  the 
midst  of  the  wreck.  This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  the  spire  of  Woolpit  church  has  fallen. 
On  26th  November,  1703,  a pinnacle  of  about 
66  feet  in  height  was  blown  off  the  steeple  by  a 
strong  south-west  wind,  which  did  consider- 
able damage  to  the  north  part  of  the  church. 
On  the  present  occasion  several  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Woolpit  saw  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  which  appeared  like  a stream  of  fire 
as  thick  as  the  human  arm,  and  they  witnessed 
the  stroke  which  made  the  spire  reel  to  and 
fro  before  it  fell.  From  the  evidence  of  the 
eye  witnesses  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  L.  F. 
Page,  is  of  opinion  that  the  lightning  ran  along 
the  iron  bands  which  at  different  times  had 
been  inserted  in  the  work  to  bind  the  weak 
parts  together,  and  wrenched  them  out,  and 
with  such  violence  as  to  bring  the  whole  down. 
Nothing  is  said  of  a lightning  conductor,  and 
doubtless  the  spire  was  unprotected  by  one. 
The  rev.  incumbent,  even  while  remarking  that 
the  parishioners  “ are  thankful  that  God,  who 
makes  a decree  for  the  rain,  and  a ivay  for  the 
lightning  of  the  thunder,  made  that  decree  and 
that  way  just  in  the  direction  where  it  did  least 
harm,”  does  not  appear  to  have  had  suggested  to 
his  mind  the  propriety  or  possibility  of  human 
intervention  in  the  making  of  “ a way  for  the 
lightning,”  in  the  direction  where  it  would  do 
least  harm.  He  states  that  five  architects 
some  time  ago  inspected  the  tower,  and  what 
they  recommended  he  did  for  its  security,  for 
it  had  been  “ injured  by  the  hand  of  time,  and 
still  more  by  the  hand  of  man — by  digging 
graves  quite  close  to  the  foundations,  and  by 
cutting  away  one  corner  of  a buttress — in 
former  generations.”  Can  it  be  possible  that 
not  one  out  of  five  architects  recommended 
the  application  of  a lightning  conductor 
amongst  other  means  of  security  to  a cracked 
and  fragile  tower,  so  doubly  endangered  by 
iron  bands  buried  in  the  stones  of  which  it  was 

constructed? On  Friday  week  the  spire  of 

Leighton  Buzzard  Church  was  also  struck, 
and  a large  portion  of  it  fell  through  the  roof ; 
-of  the  church,  destroying  the  pews,  and  ren- 
dering this  recently  repaired  edifice  dangerous 
to  enter,  or  even  to  approach.  Not  a word 
here  either  of  a lightning  conductor.  Had 
there  been  one,  its  failure  would  have  been 
duly  chronicled,  if  indeed  it  happened  not  to 
be  blamed  for  the  occurrence  of  the  catastrophe 
itself. 

Re-opening  of  “the  Holy-Well,”  in 
Holywell-street,  Strand.  — For  some 
time  past  a considerable  degree  of  interest  has 
been  excited  from  the  fact  that  the  “ Holy- 
Well  ” is  likely  soon  to  give  up  its  pure  (?) 
spring  to  the  locality,  where,  in  the  time  of 
green  fields  and  gardens,  at  the  period  of  two 
or  three  centuries  past,  the  historian  Stowe 
refers  to  it  “ as  being  much  decayed  and  spoiled 
with  rubbish,  purposely  laid  there  for  the 
heightening  of  the  ground  for  garden  plots.” 
That  the  spring  still  exists  in  some  part  of 
Holywell-street  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
Roman  Baths,  in  Strand-lane,  are  supplied 
from  it.  Under  a portion  of  the  Old  Dog 
Tavern,  in  Holywell-street,  it  has  been  pro- 
verbial that  this  well  existed,  but  that  it  had 
long  since  been  filled  with  rubbish.  The 
ancient  tavern  has  now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor  of  Betty’s  Chop-House,  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  “ Holy-Well,”  after  sleeping  for 
two  centuries,  or  having  its  spring  diverted  to 
serve  other  points,  is  soon  likely  to  furnish  the 
' water  from  the  old  spring.  The  well,  it  was 
i found,  has  the  circumference  made  by  old  tiles 
! and  bricks,  and  was  80  or  90  feet  deep,  all  the 
|(  dirt  and  rubbish  having  been  cleared  out. 

< Some  broken  glasses  of  the  olden  time  have 
I been  brought  up,  and  the  men  have  got  to  the 
f foundation  of  the  well,  but  up  to  this  time 
t without  obtaining  water  and  they  are  now 


boring  down  for  the  spring  of  the  far-famed  | 
“Holy- Well.”  It  will  be  curious,  indeed,  if 
it  should  be  brought  up  to  the  spot  where,  in 
1660,  “the  youths  and  scholars  of  the  City 
walked  to  it  to  take  the  air.” — Evening  paper.  j 

Statistics  of  Strikes  in  Britain. — 
In  1836,  says  a provincial  cotemporary,  the 
operatives  of  Preston,  to  the  number  of 
8,000,  struck  work  for  thirteen  weeks,  and 
the  loss,  in  a mere  monetary  point  of 
view,  to  the  town  and  trade  of  Preston,  was  ! 
calculated  at  no  less  a sum  than  107,196/. : 
whilst  from  20,000  to  30)000  individuals  were  1 
reduced  at  once  to  starvation.  In  the  same 
year,  the  cotton-spinners  of  Glasgow  struck; 
for  a period  of  seventeen  weeks  : the  total  loss 
to  Glasgow  amounted  to  194,550/.  In  1834, 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  colliers  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  the  two  adjoining  counties, 
was  equivalent  to  a tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  | 
489,000/.  for  a period  of  eighteen  months, 
besides  a loss  to  the  colliers  themselves,  their 
employers,  and  others,  during  a strike  of  six 
months,  of  189,000/.  In  this  strike  it  is  also 
calculated  that  between  40,000  and  50,000 
human  beings  were  rendered  destitute.  Trade 
strikes  have  ever  proved  injurious  to  the  work- 
men no  less  than  to  their  employers,  and  to 
the  country  in  which  they  have  occurred.  It 
is  to  the  interest  of  every  labouring  man  to 
avoid  combinations  which  lead  to  strikes. 

Aberdare  Markets  Competition. — 
Being  aware  of  your  just  appreciation  of  in- 
stances of  liberality,  and  also  of  the  desire  of 
extending  the  knowledge  of  such  instances  to 
the  profession  generally,  through  the  medium 
of  your  valuable  journal,  I cannot  refrain  from 
communicating  to  you  the  result  of  the  Aber- 
dare market  competition.  Very  few  designs 
were  sent  in  (no  wonder),  and  of  those  few  we 
will  say  nothing.  The  spirited  committee,  how- 
ever, decided  one  to  be  the  best,  and  awarded 
the  40/.  premium  conditionally  on  its  being 
contracted  for,  and  carried  out  within,  the 
estimate  of  4,000/.  The  plans  were  retained 
for  several  days,  and  the  fortunate  competitor, 
a Mr.  Lewis,  of  this  neighbourhood,  was  at 
last  sent  for,  and  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, who  praised  the  design,  &c.  and  sug- 
gested some  alterations,  and  then  offered  him, 
not  40/.  but  5/.  for  the  plans.  I have  heard 
that  during  the  time  the  plans  were  retained, 
a local  competitor  had  them  in  his  possession. 

! So  much  for  competitions.  — A Non-Com- 
petitor. 

Industrial  and  Provident  Partner- 
ships and  Societies. — An  Act  was  passed 
end  of  last  session  (15  & 16  Viet.  c.  31),  “to 
I legalise  the  formation  of  industrial  and  provi- 
dent societies.”  It  is  intended  by  this  Act 
i that  societies  of  working  men  may  be  esta- 
i blished  for  attaining  the  objects  of  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts  by  means  of  joint  trade,  except 
banking.  The  rules  of  such  societies  are  to  1 
be  framed  in  accordance  with  the  Act.  The 
funds  are  not  to  be  invested  with  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  and  societies  established 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  shall  come  under 
its  provisions  so  soon  as  they  shall  conform  to  | 
the  provisions  thereof.  As  to  the  liability  of 
members,  it  is  provided  that  “ nothing  in  this  ( 
or  the  said  recited  Act  (Friendly  Societies  Act) 
shall  be  construed  to  restrict  in  auywise  the  ! 
liability  of  the  members  of  such  society  esta-  I 
blished  under  or  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  or 
claiming  the  benefit  thereof,  to  the  lawful  j 
debts  and  engagements  of  such  society ; pro- 
vided always,  that  no  person  shall  be  liable 
for  the  debts  or  engagements  of  any  such 
society  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  j 
his  ceasing  to  be  a member  of  the  same.”  The 
Act  is  to  be  cited  as  the  “ Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Societies  Act,  1852.” 

Egyptian  Hieroglyphics. — It  appears  j 
from  a paper  recently  read  in  the  Academy  of 
Archjeology  at  Rome,  that  Father  Secchi 
alleges  he  has  found  a new  interpretation  of 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which  enables  him 
to  declare  that  most  of  them  are  not  mere 
tombstone  inscriptions,  as  is  generally  as- 
sumed, but  poems.  He  has  given  several  of 
his  readings,  which  are  said  to  display  great 
ingenuity ; and  he  professes  to  be  able  to  de- 
cipher the  inscriptions  on  the  obelisk  of 
Luxor,  at  Paris. 


Whitchurch,  near  Stanmore. — In  a 
late  number  of  The  Builder,  I observed  a 
request  from  one  of  your  correspondents  for  a 
history  of  the  little  church  of  Whitchurch,  or 
Stanmore  Parva,  near  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 
Having  myself  visited  it,  although  not  very 
lately,  I can  only  mention  that  the  best,  and  I 
may  likewise  add,  the  only  account  of  it  that 
I have  ever  met  with,  is  to  be  found  in  the  5th 
volume  of  “ Brayley’s  and  Brewer’s  History 
of  London  and  Middlesex,”  p.  643,  &c.  which 
likewise  gives  a good  description  of  the  once 
famous  and  magnificent  seat  of  James  Brydges, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos,  taken  down  and 
removed  in  the  year  1747.  The  parish  church, 
a small  structure,  was  rebuilt  principally  of 
brick,  about  the  year  1715,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tower,  and  beneath  is  a capacious  arid 
well-lighted  vault,  in  which  the  duke  "himself 
and  many  of  the  family  are  interred,  splendid 
marble  monuments  to  their  memory  being 
contained  in  a chamber  above  the  vault.  In  the 
cemetery  adjoining.  I observed  a decayed 
wooden  rail  to  the  memory  of  William 
Powell,*  the  humorous  blacksmith  of  Handel, 
who,  it  is  said,  composed  many  of  his  sacred 
airs  and  services  for  this  chapel,  or,  as  it  now 
is,  church. — C.  H. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— On  Tuesday  evening  a writ  of  supersedeas 
was  received  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  at  the 
Chief  Sewers’  Office,  Greek-street,  Soho,  dis- 
solving the  old  Commission  of  Sewers,  and 
reconstructing  it  entirely.  The  old  commis- 
sion must  necessarily  have  expired  in  a very 
short  period  under  the  12  & 13  Viet.  c.  93,  by 
which  its  duration  was  limited  to  one  year 
from  August  1851,  and  therefore  the  Chan- 
cellor’s writ  was  merely  a formal  act.  The 
following  fourteen  gentlemen  are  appointed, 
only  five  of  them  having  belonged  to  the 
former  commission  : — Mr.  R.  Jebb,  chairman; 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  Major  R.  K.  Dawson, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hawes,  Capt.  J.  Vetch,  Sir 
Charles  Fellows,  Mr.  George  Baker,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Gibson,  Mr.  Lewis  D.  B.  Gordon,  Mr.  J. 
Hawkshaw,  Mr.  W.  Hosking  (official  referee 
under  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act),  Mr. 
H.  A.  Hunt,  Mr.  Lawrence  Redhead,  and  Mr. 
G.  Spencer  Smith.  By  an  Act  passed  the 
30th  of  June,  1852,  the  old  Metropolitan 
Sewers  Act  is  continued  until  the  7th  of 
August,  1853,  with  important  alterations  with 
respect  to  the  rating  powers  of  the  commission, 
and  the  burden  of  the'sewers’  rates  upon  land 
devoted  to  agricultural  purposes. 

A new  Kind  of  Paper.— It  appears  that 
a gentleman  named  Senefelder,  nephew  of  the 
inventor  of  lithographic  printing,  has  proposed 
to  the  French  government  an  invention  of  his, 
termed  papier  de  surete.  With  this  paper,  it 
is  said,  not  only  the  slightest  attempt  at 
forgery  of  public  or  private  documents  would 
be  rendered  impossible,  but  also  that  of  a 
second  time  using  stamped  paper  by  means  of 
chemical  preparations.  In  the  departments  of 
the  Seine  the  treasury  suffers  a yearly  loss  of 
500,000f.  by  the  art  employed  to  render 
stamped  paper  again  fit  for  use.  Independ- 
ently of  other  advantages,  it  is  supposed  that 
by  the  introduction  of  such  prepared  paper, 
the  French  state  would  gain  from  10,000,000f 
to  1 2,000,000f. 

Proposed  National  Exhibition  of 
Metalwork  at  Sheffield.— Preparations, 
according  to  the  local  papers,  are  in  progress 
towards  the  formation  of  an  exhibition  of 
metalwork  next  year  at  Sheffield.  The  autho- 
rities connected  with  the  local  school  of  Orna- 
mental Art  are  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
project,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  central 
department  of  practical  art  are  said  to  approve 
of  the  idea. 

Clean  sin  g- Machinery. — An  apparatus 
for  beating,  brushing,  scouring,  and  drying 
carpets  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Horn,  of 
Belgrave-street,  Pimlico.  The  carpet  is  fixed 
on  rollers,  and  made  to  pass  between  spring 
whips  and  revolving  brushes.  In  purifying 
feathers,  wool,  &c.  dust  is  first  removed  : they 
are  then  subjected  to  steam,  and  dried  by 
heat. 


* He  was  parish  clerk  of  this  church  twenty-four  years, 
and  in  the  time  of  Handel  : he  died  on  the  27th  February. 
1760,  aged  about  78  years. 
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Raising  Sunken  Ships,  &c.  by  Air- 

tubes.— Experiments  for  raising  sunken  ves- 
sels &c.  by  means  of  gutta-percha  tubes  have 
been  made  on  the  Seine,  near  the  Bridge  de 
l’Archeveche.  Amongst  others,  a boat  laden 
with  between  5,000  and  6,000  kilogrammes, 
(from  five  to  six  tons)  was  sunk,  and  then 
raised  with  its  burden  by  the  tubes  filled  with 
air.  The  experiments  were  witnessed  by  Prince 
N.  Bonaparte,  and  others. 

The  London-bridge  Railways  and 
the  Steam-boats.— Memorials  numerously 
signed  by  the  directors  and  passengers  by  the 
London-bridge  railways  and  river  steam-boats 
have  just  been  presented  to  the  Bridge  House 
Committee,  for  permission  to  construct  a 
double  landing-place  on  both  sides  of  the 
Surrey  arch  of  London-bridge,  in  order  that 
passengers  may  avoid  the  danger  consequent 
on  crossing  the  crowded  thoroughfare  to  the 
railways  at  the  foot  of  London-bridge. 

New  Act  for  School  Sites.— Accord- 
ing to  an  Act  now  in  operation,  the  provisions 
of  former  Acts  with  respect  to  sites  for  schools 
are  extended  to  schools  and  colleges  for  the 
religious  and  educational  training  of  the  sons 
of  yeomen  or  tradesmen,  or  others,  or  for  the 
theological  training  of  candidates  for  holy  j 
orders,  of  the  Established  Church,  which  are 
erected  and  maintained  in  part  by  charitable 
aid.  . | 

New  National  Gallery.— It  is  ru- 
moured  amongst  those  likely  to  know,  that  a ^ 
certain  comic  artist,  once  renowned  for  his  J 
political  caricatures,  in  conjunction  with  an  , 
extensive  builder  at  Pimlico,  is  actually  making  J 
designs,  at  the  request  of  the  authorities,  for  ( 
the  proposed  National  Gallery.  Can  this  be 
true  ? and  if  so,  what  are  the  architects  about, 
to  allow  first  a gardener,  and  then  a carica- 
turist to  supersede  them? — Stylobate.  i 

Scamping  Brickwork. — A correspondent, 
“ B.  L.”  sends  us  an  account  of  the  way  in 
which  a house  is  being  erected  in  the  Ball’s- 
Pond-road.  The  walls  are  filled  in  with  rub- 
bish, and  a portion  has  since  fallen  down. 
Unluckily,  the  case  is  a common  one.  Good 
brickwork  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  j 
rule.  . , 

The  Member  for  Andover. — I think  it 
might  be  well  if  you  would  correct  an  error 
some  time  existing  and  still  kept  up  in  the 
new  parliamentary  lists  by  some  of  the  news- 
papers, in  the  mis-identification  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Cubitt,  the  alderman,  and  re-elected  member 
for  Andover,  with  Sir  Wm.  Cubitt,  the  distin- 
guished past  president  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  who,  as  you  know,  are  two  distinct 
persons. — A.  B. 

Cork  as  it  is. — But  with  all  this  un- 
doubted talent,  and  despite  the  uncommon  in- 
tellectual activity  at  Cork,  the  city,  we  grieve 
to  say,  is  decidedly  retrograde  in  point  of  pro- 
perty, even  when  compared  with  its  own  past 
standard.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Lyons,  the  lead- 
ing man  of  the  Liberal  interest  at  Cork,  that 
the  present  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork  is 
between  48,000/.  and  49,000/.  It  is  contended 
that  the  valuators  have  assessed  the  houses  too 
low;  but  even  allowing  a margin  of  25  per 
cent,  on  that  score,  there  is  still  a vast  positive 
decrease  in  the  valuation  of  Cork  as  measured 
by  its  own  standard.  But  take  a proportion 
between  the  valuations  of  Cork  and  Belfast  in 
1845  and  what  they  are  now,  and  the  relatively 
retrograde  character  of  Cork  is  very  serious  to 
contemplate.  It  has  produced  one  of  the  first 
of  modern  English  dramatists  — Sheridan 
Knowles.  It  has  reared  artists  like  Barry, 
Maclise,  Hogan,  Fisher,  Grogan ; literary 
men,  like  Arthur  O’Leary  and  John  O’Dri;- 
coll ; lawyers  and  advocates,  like  Willes, 
Waggett,  Goold,  Bennett,  and  Jackson.  It 
contributes  to  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College 
such  scholars  and  men  of  science  as  Butcher, 
Salmon,  Tolekin,  and  Malet.  It  has  a litera- 
ture-loving population,  and  keen  and  intellec- 
tual middle  class,  and  the  professions  have 
numbers  of  its  sons ; but  these  results  will  not 
keep  thousands  at  work,  like  spinning  yarn  or 
bleaching  linen.  For  one  witty  thing  said  at 
Belfast,  there  are  twenty  said  at  Cork,  and 
with  the  earning  of  guineas  the  proportion  is 
vice  versa. — Dublin  University  Magazine  for 
July. 


Use  of  Sawdust  in  Blasting  Rock.— 
The  opinion  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  on  this 
point  is  as  follows  : — Founded  on  the  same 
reasoning  of  the  advantage  of  more  gradual 
ignition,  and  almost  leading  to  the  assumption 
that  the  blasting  powder  in  its  present  state  is 
even  too  good,  is  the  assertion  that  will  be 
found  in  all  books  on  the  subject,  namely,  that 
a mixture  of  fine  and  dry  sawdust  of  elm  or 
beech  with  the  powder,  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  of  sawdust  for  small  charges,  and 
one-half  for  large,  will  produce  as  good  re- 
sults as  equal  quantities  of  powder  alone.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  the  effect  is  produced  by  any 
decomposition  of  the  sawdust,  but  simply  by 
giving  a little  more  space,  and  by  dividing  the 
particles  of  the  charge,  causing  them  to  ignite 
more  gradually,  and  thus  to  act  with  greater 
force  on  the  rock,  than  by  the  more  sudden 
explosion.  No  account  is  given  of  any  de- 
fined experiments  tending  to  prove  this  fact : 
on  the  contrary,  every  trial  affording  positive 
results  is  against  it : such  a mixture  has  been 
tried  in  guns,  and  produced  no  useful  effect 
whatever  ; and  though  of  very  simple  applica- 
tion, it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  place  there 
has  been  a continued  use  of  it.  There  is  in- 
deed a deception  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
supposed  proportions ; for  a mixture  of  two 
equal  measures  of  the  two  ingredients,  the 
sawdust  being,  as  required,  very  fine  and  dry, 
and  the  powder  of  the  usual  large  grain,  will 
not  fill  above  one-and-three- fourths  of  the 
same  measures ; consequently  two  measures  of 
the  mixture  will  contain  nearly  one-eighth 
more  powder  than  calculated  upon  : thus,  if 
two  measures,  each  capable  of  containing 
eight  ounces  of  powder,  be  filled  with  the  mix- 
ture of  equal  measured  proportions,  the  quan- 
tity of  powder  will  be  nearer  nine  ounces  than 
the  eight  calculated  upon.  Altogether,  I feel 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Evange- 
list, Birmingham.  Mr.  Teulon,  architect. 


The 
Church. 

Godfrey,  Birmingham  £5,059  ... 

Johnson,  Laceby 4,730  ... 

Cooper,  Derby 4,483  ... 

Ganderton,  Worcester  4,700  ... 
Briggs,  Birmingham  ...  4,685  ... 

Davies 4,370  ... 

Pashby  4,186  ... 

Hardwick  4,017  ... 

Wilson,  Handsworth...  4,040  ... 


Oak 

Seating. 


Enclosure 
Walls. 
...£142  0 


For  Commercial  Docks,  Kotherliithe.  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burgess,  engineers. 


Hutchins 

V.  , ! 

Thompson  

£162,503 

167,025 

156,229 

Jackson  and  Bean  

151,444 

Brassev  

163,561 

G.  Smith 

117,259 

Jay  

143,711 

Lee  and  Son 

140,000 

Baker  and  Son 

137,680 

Thompson 

135,840 

Kigby  

129  722 

Mvers  

129,200 

kelk. 

123,673 

For  erecting  four  dwelling-houses  at  Wultham  Cross, 
Herts.  Mr.  W.  Humber,  architect. 

Hack  and  Son  £1,297 

Watts  - 1,194 

W.  Cooper 1,160 

Walkerand  Soper 1,135 

Marable  1,041 

N.B.— Part  of  the  materials  furnished. 


Quantities 


Farrell  and  Griffiths,  Salford £3,537  0 

Gregson,  Young,  and  Co.  Wigan...  3,385  11 

Thomas  Stone,  Newton  3,319  10 

James  Fairclough,  Wigan  (accepted)  3,2-10  8 
Other  tenders  were  received  for  portions  of  the  work. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


"An  Architect,”  “T.  B.D.”  (the  information  camo 
from  head-quarters),  “H.  W.  J.,”  “Mr.  B.,”  “S.  W.” 
(it  shall  appear),  “ C.  R.  S.,"  “ A.  C.,"  “ A Subscriber,” 
“ C.  E.  J.”  (we  are  forcol  uniformly  to  decline),  “Don” 

little  doubt  of  the  application  of  sawdust  being  j 

of  no  real  value.  j may  be  whut  is  termed  “a  good  draughtsman”  without 

Defective  Sewerage. — An  arch  under  ' being  an  originator  : we  are  unable  to  offer  any  opinion  as 
Gloucester-place  RegentVpark  it  is  reported . 

has  given  way  from  the  weight  Ot  a coal  vented  from  getting  into  a mess  than  to  be  got  out  of  one), 
waggon  while  passing  along.  The  landlord  of  I “8;A  "J>®  5re..C0™Pe.11®d  uniiormlytodedinerecoi^end- 


the  Shepherd  and  Flock  public-house  there  is 
said  to  assert,  that  within  the  last  three  years 
the  road  near  or  about  the  same  place  has  given 
way  three  several  times  besides  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Intimation  of  the  accident  was 
given  at  Greek-street,  and  barriers  were  forth- 
with erected. 

Australian  Malachite.  — Mr.  J.  C. 
Lanyon,  of  Redruth,  has  just  received  from  his 
son  in  Adelaide,  a very  perfect  specimen  of  this 
mineral,  which  measures  4 ft.  5 in.  on  its 
largest  circumference,  and  2 ft.  1 in.  on  its 
smaller,  and  weighs  112  lbs. 

Conversazione  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy.— On  Wednesday  evening,  the  28th,  the 
l members  of  the  Royal  Academy  repeated  their 


ing),  “Mr.  L.,”  “G.  A."  (declined  with  thunks),  “ H.  D.,’ 
“D.  B.,"  “E.  S.,”  “H.  C.  B.”  (inadvertently  printed), 
“ J.  L.  H.,"  “ W.  A.”  (under  our  mark),  “ W.  C.”  (ditto), 
“ J.  H.  G.,”  " W.  P.,"  “ W.  D.”  (various  remedies  have 
been  given  in  our  pages  from  time  to  time),  “W.  G.,” 
“ E.  L.  G.”  “ Justice,”  “ A Non-competitor  " (should  have 
given  his  name). 

“ Books  and  Addresses. ” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PATRON-H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T>  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

-Lu  Lectures  bv  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and  on  the 
Australian  Gold  Districts  ; and  also  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burt m Bitter  Ale  with  Strychnine. — By  Dr.  Bachhoffner,  on  the 
Patent  Polvtechuic  Gas  Fire  ; and  on  Experimental  Philosophy.— 
By  Mr.  Crispe,  on  Morrail's  Patent  Needles.— By  George  Buckland, 

, c ‘ : ‘ . ‘ .l  - 1,  „ v ; esq.  on  “ Musical  Characteristics,” assisted  by  Miss  Blanche  Youuge, 

experiment  Ot  a conversazione,  to  wnicn  exni-  , of  Musio.  every  Evening,  except  Saturday,  at  Eight  o clock 


1,'itnrc  ond  nnmernna  nercnnQ  lndipg  vvpll  as  1 —New  Series  of  Dissolving  Viewa- Exhibition  of  the  Microscope. 
, tutors  ana  numerous  persons,  iaa.es  as  wen  dS  I ic  vc.— Admission.  Is.  ■,  Schools  and  Children  under  tenyearaof 
I gentlemen,  connected  with  art,  were  invited,  age  half-price.  For  Ilnurs  see  Programme. 


in  lieu  of  a closing  subscription  dinner, — and, 


will  add  with  nerfect  success  Many  of  T OANS.— Persons  desirous  of  obtaining  AD 

Will  ana,  Wltn  periect  success.  many  OI  v ANTES  from  50L  to  250(.  upou  approved  personal  security 


the  pictures  were  seen  for  the  first  time,  and  j repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  

v , . , ’ J period,  ore  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the  BRITISH 

.the  whole  looked  so  well  as  to  induce  more  , mutual  subscription  loan  assurance  classes. 


personal  security, 
, _ ,'er  a lengthened 
>le»  of  the  BRITISH 


1 l • • . i Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  on 

than  one  academician  to  consider  Whether  It  appi&aiinn  at. the  British  Mutual  Life  Ollice,  17,  New  Bridge- 
' might  not  be  desirable  hereafter  to  have  night  I nolTin  course1  ofTdrm *  * 


exhibitions  for  the  public. 

J The  Royal  Italian  Opera. — The  pro- 1 
! duction  here  of  Spohr’s  impressive  work  J 
I “ Faust  ” has  been  accompanied  by  the  effects, ! 
, scenic  and  artistic, — as  well  as  those  of  diable- 
j rie,  in  this  case  supplied  with  no  niggard  hand, 

I — for  which  this  establishment  now  stands  pre- 
I eminent,  and  which  are  looked  for  on  the 
announcement  of  any  novelty  there.  All  are 
good,  but  we  may  remark  the  last  scene  of  the 
j first  ac',  “Gulf’s  Castle,”  eventually  destroyed 
by  fire  through  the  agency  of  magic  ; the 
Blocksberg,  the  rendezvous  of  thewitches,and  a 
j room  in  Faust’s  house,  with  its  unhappy  pendant, 
l terminating  the  tragedy,  as  being  the  more 
| worthy  of  mention.  The  Mephistopheles  of  Herr 
( Formes  is  a very  perfect  realisation  : we  might 
i say,  without  being  flippant,  that  it  is  devilish 
1 fine.  Madlle.  Anna  Zerr,  Mdme.  Castellan, 
i Sig.  Ronconi,  and  Sig.  Tamberlik,  sang  the 
, principal  parts,  and  this  is  saving  enough. 

I M.  Jullien’s  opera  Pietro  il  Grande  is  an- 
, nounced  for  next  week. 


will  immediately  commence  operatious. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 


HHHHfor  drawing  on  wood. 
HHH  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  dra  w- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


n town  or  country. 


‘C'OR  SALE — for  England,  Scotland,  and  the 

JL  British  Colonies,  separately  or  for  any  portion  of  the  same, 
as  may  be  agreed  upou— INTEREST  in  an  INVENTION,  Pro- 
tected by  patent,  of  an  improved  method  of  making  GaB  for  light- 
ing and  other  useful  purposes,  alike  suitable  for  a single  consumer 
and  for  the  largest  gas  manufactory,  iu  which  prooe.-s  th  e operation 
is  simplified,  and. the  accumulation  of  tar  and  ammoni&cal  liquor 
is  dispensed  with.— Plans  and  specifications  may  be  seen  daily, 
from  Eleven  till  Two  o'clock,  till  the  Hist  J ulv  curreut,  at  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  15,  West  George-street,  Glasgow.  — Le'ters  may  be 
addressed  ‘‘Gas  Interest,"  and  left  there,  and  offers  will  be  received 
till  tlie  above  date. 


PLUMBERS  and  BUILDERS  supplied  with 

1 CAST  and  MILLED  LEA  D in  sheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions, 


Patent  and  Funnel  Pipe.  Lead  Traps,  and  Service  Boxes,  i.t  whole- 
sale prices.  WILLIAM  DENT,  21,  NEWCASTLE-STREET, 
STRAND,  Manufacturer  of  Engine-pumps,  Water-olo.-ets,  r" 


an  i>,  juanuiaoturer  oi  engine-pumps,  w mei-ciu-cir, 
description  of  Plumbers'  Brasswork.  The  Registered  Uriual 
uusm-  now  sclliiur  at  the  reduced  prices  of  17s.  20s.  28s.  and  25s. 
according  to  colour  and  fittings.  Abo  an  Earthenware  Slab  and 
Wash-hand  Basin  of  improved  construction. 
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PARTNERSHIP. — A party  who  has  for  some 

years  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  of  every-day  consumption,  and  who  lias  recently  added 
thereto  a new  important  and  very  profitable  branch  requiring 
additional  capital,  would  be  glad  to  negotiate  a Partnership  with 
any  gentleman  w ho  has  4,0001.  or  5,0001  at  command.  The  strictest 


to  Messrs.  STORMY  aud  CO. 


'Cstigatio: 
1 M V o.wl 


will  be  courtet 


courted.— For  particulars  apply 
L’hilpot-lane,  Eastcheap. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

A "YOUNG  GENTLEMAN,  aged  19,  wishes  to 

LEARN  either  BUSINESS;  he  is  very  notive  and  fit  for 
his i business  ; no  premium  can  be  given.— Address,  pre-poid,  to 
i A-  care  of  Mr.  Miles,  News  Agent,  No.  1,  York-place,  Upper- 
street,  Islington. 


AN„ 


I Architect,  in  the  Country,  has  a VACANCY 

in  his  Office  for  a TURNOVER  PUPIL,  or  other  young 
i • - • provemeut  in  the  profession.— Address, 


vich. 


APPRENTICE.  — WANTED,  a respectable 

Youth,  aged  about  14  years,  to  learn  the  WRITING  and 
GRAINING  BUSINESS;  premium  moderate,  and  a progressive 
salary  given.  He  will  be  required  to  board  and  lodge  with  his 
friends.— Apply,  if  by  letter  pre-paid,  to  Mr.  WILLIAM  ST. 
GEORGE.  Writer  and  Grainer  to  the  trade,  11,  South-row,  New- 
road,  St  Paucras. 


BUILDER’S  FOREMAN.  — Wanted,  imme- 
diately, a good  practical  CARPENTER  of  steady  habits,  and 
accustomed  to  the  management  of  out-door  works.— Address,  post- 
paid, stating  full  particulars,  to  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Sanderman.  Iron- 
monger^, York-street,  Borough  Market. 

ECHANICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN.— The 

advert'sers,  who  employ  between  200  and  300  hands,  are 
engineers  and  agricultural  and  general  mechanists.  They  are 
desirous  of  meeting  with  a person  fully  competent  to  work  out 
machinery  from  sketches,  making  both  finished  and  working 
drawings,  and  take  the  oversight  and  instruction  (under  them- 
selves) of  the  pupils  in  the  drawing  office.  A knowledge  of  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  drawing  would  be  desirable.  References 
must  be  unexceptionable.— Address.  Z.  A.  Post-office,  Reading. 


TO  MASTER  BRICKLAYERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself 

-f3-  to  a BRICKLAYER  for  Twelve  Montba — Address,  T.  W. 
Office  of  “ The  Builder."  1.  York-streel,  Covent-gardeu. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  engaged  in  a first-rate  office, 

but  having  a few  spare  hours  in  the  evening,  is  desirous  of 


Kennington-greeu.  Bennington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  aged  27,  wishes  for  an  en- 
1-  gagemeut  as  ASSISTAN  r DRAUGHTSMAN.  Has  been 
ic  years  with  Mr.  Thos.  Cubitt.  Also  makes  perspectives  mid 
ours ; same  for  competition,  Ac.  Terms  moderate.— Address. 
B.  HUE,  50,  Lower  Sloan-street,  Chelsea. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  of 

steady,  sober  habits,  is  desirous  of  EMPLOYMENT  in  a 
builder’s  or  carpenter’s  office  as  Book  or  Timekeeper,  or  otherwise 
make  lnmself  generally  usefuL  Satisfactory  references  will  be 
given  as  required.  — Address.  M.  N.  O.  Mr.  Thomas  Norris, 
carpenter,  39,  Nicholns-strect,  Hoxton. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


SIX  SHILLINGS  per  DAY  will  be  given  to 

about  TEN  good  WORKMEN,  for  one  month,  with  every 
probability  of  a long  job,  if  their  work  will  suit.  Wanted,  nlso,  an 
active  good  hand  to  uct  as  FOREMAN  lone  that  lias  had  expe- 
rience m using  Portland  cement,  would  be  preferred),  to  whom  Two 
Guineas  per  week  will  be  given  for  twelve  months  certain.— Apply 
to  Mr.  R.  II.  MOORE,  Architect,  4,  Queen 's-tcrracc,  Albert-road, 
Regent's-park.  Wanted  an  active  experienced  Young  Man  a- 
CLERK  of  WORKS  and  TIMEKEEPER, 


TO  PAINTERS. 

WANTED,  a good  and  quick  HAND  at  BLACK 
, LETTER  AVRITING  and  ILLUMINATING.— Address, 
T.  K.  Margetts,  Oxford. 


TO  GAS  FITTERS. 


WANTED,  a Man  as  WORKING  FOREMAN. 

" Y He  must  be  capable  of  undertaking  every  branch  of  the 


.f  undertaking  e 

i ref'-rencci  required.— Ad  tress, 
1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


WANTED,  a CORRESPONDING  CLERK, 

Y Y who,  in  addition  to  being  a clever  letter  writer,  must  be  a 


I,  York- 


W ANTED,  an  ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN,  who  is  perfectly  capable  of  getting  out 
Elizabethan  details  and  preparing  finished  and  working  drawings. 
—Address,  stating  particulars  aud  references,  to  W.  Z.  Office  of 
•’  The  Builder,"  1,  York  street.  Covent  Garden. 


Y\T ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  a MANAGING 

» » CLERK,  who  must  be  a first-rate  draughtsman,  a perfect 
master  of  Italian  and  Gothic  details,  and  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  general  routine  of  business  in  an  architect's  office  — 
Address,  stating  particulars,  to  ALPHA,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,'' 
’ "Covent  " ’ 


L York-street, 


Carden. 


WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK 

of  WORKS.  Is  well  experienced  in  all  the  branches  of  build- 
ing ; can  get  up  plans  or  working  drawings  ; and  1ms  unexcep- 
tionable references  from  previous  engagements.— Address  A.  B. 
6,  Little  St.  James’s-street,  Pall-mall. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  Foreman,  by  a 

• v steady  Man  who  has  been  abroad,  that  understands  the 


walk.  Lambeth.  Good  references  will  be  give 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

r\\F  ANTED,  a SITUATION  in  Town  or  Country, 

» » by  a middle-aged,  respectable  man,  who  writes  a fine  hand, 
is  a good  accountant,  and  competent  to  conduct  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence, or  ns  timekeeper,  or  in  any  capacity  in  which  bis 
services  can  be  made  useful.  —Address,  X.  Y.  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  1,  Y'ork-3trect,  Covent-garden. 


"W7" ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  educated  as  a Sur- 

YY  veyor  and  Draughtsman,  and  who  lias  a tarte  for,  nnd 

S-actically  understands  Mechanics,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  an 
NGINEER’S  ESTABLISHMENT,  with  a view  to  a permanent 
Engagement.  One  who  is  concerned  in  Irou  Ship  Building  would 
be  preferred.  As  the  advertiser  is  possessed  of  a competence,  salary 
for  a year  or  two  would  be  of  no  importance -Address  K.  a care  of 
H.  Turner,  esq.  Solicitor.  Carnarvon,  North  Wal es. 


TO.  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGH  practical  Builder’s  CLERK, 

with  references  of  long  standing,  is  anxious  for  a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT, in  Town  or  Country— Address,  K.  W.  29,  Park- 
street,  Doreet-sqinrrc. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  01t  BUILDERS. 

A FIRST-RATE  DRAUGHTSMAN  offers  hig 

XX  services  for  two  months  at  the  rate  of  2(.  2s.  a week  ; lie  is  a 
good  colourist,  understands  perspective,  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
witli  Greek,  Roman,  Italian,  and  Gothic  architecture,  cau  make 
fine  drawings,  also  working  drawings,  nnd  is  competent  to  draw 
on  wood  for  the  wood  engraver.— Address  C.  E.  A.  B.  Post-office, 


AN  ASSISTANT  of  twelve  years  practical  expe- 
rience is  desirous  of  EMPLOYMENT  with  a CIVIL 
ENGINEER  or  CONTRACTOR.  He  is  a fair  draughtsman,  can 
level  and  survey,  and  has  much  experience  in  measuring. — 
Address,  A.  G.  Assistant  Engineer,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,'1 
1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A N ENGINEER,  who  has  had  thejmanagement 

4X  and  control  of  some  of  the  largest  works  iu'  this  Country,  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  similar  EMPLOYMENT.  The  Advertiser 
has  had  great  experience  in  railway  works,  harbours,  drainage, 
and  water  supply.— Address  S.  S.  Ofluoe  of  “ The|Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Coven  t-garden. 


'TO  GENTLEMEN.  HOUSEHOLDERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N EXPERIENCED  MAN,  a Carpenter,  who 

-TV-  has  filled  the  situation  of  carpenter,  plumber,  painter,  and 
paperhanger  in  the  repairs  of  houses,  is  a good  joiner,  lias  had 
good  experience  in  shop-fronts,  sashes  and  frames,  stairs,  boxing 
shutters,  nnd  oan  make  out  working  drawings  and  measure  ua 
work,  is  in  want  of  a situation.— Address,  M.  \Y.  Mr.  Debocks, 
23,  John-strcct,  Waterloo-road. 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

ALAND  SURVEYOR,  fully  competent  to  make 

first-class  plnns  nnd  take  levels  with  accuracy,  cau  be  imme- 
diately introduced  to  a good  practice  by  the  advertiser,  a laud 
agent  and  valuer  in  extensive  business,  on  the  following  terms  : — 
The  advertiser  will  guarantee  from  his  office  alone  business 
amounting  to  ct  least.  100/.  a year,  exclusive  of  general  praotice,  in  a 
neighbourhood  ofiering  peculiar  advantages  to  a person  of  respect- 
ability and  talent.  None  need  apply  oxcept  gentlemen  of  good 
address  and  business  habits,  with  a capital  of  5001.  to  1,0001.  ut 
command.  Preference  would  be  given  to  a person  having  a know- 
ledge of  engineering  and  architecture.— Apply  iu  the  first  instance 
by  letter,  addressed  F.  F.  Office  oi  « The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 


A BUILDER’S  FOREMAN. — The  Advertiser, 

^ A-  a Carpenter  by  trade,  has  just  completed  his  last  engage- 
ment, as  General  Foreman  of  a Building,  is  open  fora  RE-EN- 
GAGES1ENT  in  the  above  capacity,  Foreman  of  Carpenters,  or 
Shop ^Foreman  ; has  had  some  years  extensive  practice  ; can  make 


AT ORTGAGE.— About  3,000/.  TO  BE  LENT,  on 

T’-L  approved  Freehold,  Copyhold,  or  Leasehold  Property,  either 
in  one  sum.  or  in  sums  of  not  less  than  5 Ool.— Particulars  addressed 
to  Mr.J.  H. WEBBER,  Solicitor. 3, Caroline-strect,  Bedford-square. 

A/TONEY. — TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

3,0001  TO  BE  ADVANCED,  on  Freehold  Property,  at  Four 
per  Cent.  The  sums  of  1,5001.  aud  2,0001.  on  Freehold  or  Leasehold, 
at  live  per  Cent.  Also,  1,4001  in  one  or  two  sums,  on  Freehold 
mvn.-o « F?.ur.a,",l'?-IIalf  PerCent— Particulars  to  be  sent  to  Mr. 
TYERMAN,  Architect  und  Surveyor,  8,  Parliament-street,  AYcst- 


/TJ. ROUND  RENTS.— Wanted  to  PURCHASE, 

YJ  some  well  secured  GROUND-RENTS,  term  not  less  than 
sixty  years.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  particulars,  to  M.  L.  36, 
Carter-street.  Walworth. 


pEC'KHAM.  —Eligible  FRONTAGES  TO  BE 

X LET,  or  the  FREEHOLD  TO  BE  SOLD,  abutting  upon  the 
High-street,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  fourth-rate  liousea— Apply 
to  Mr.  CHAMBERS,  Surveyor,  No.  7,  Great  Tower-street,  City. 


CTEPNEY,  near  proposed  Victoria  Park  ap- 

Prc»ches.-TO  be  LET,  or  SOLD,  desirable  BUILDING 
FRONTAGES,  for  fourth-rate  houses,  land-tax  redeemed.  Ad- 

builders  if  required  —Apply  to  Mr.  Chambers,  Surveyor, 

'*>  Tnu-gr.gtreet,  City. 


No.  7,  Great  Tower 


pROYDON.  — BUILDING  FRONTAGES  TO 

Y->  BE  LET,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  detached  villas.  Term, 
100  years.  The  freehold  will  be  sold,  and  a portion  of  purchase 
money  can  remain  at  interest.  Advances  made  to  builders.— 
Apply  to  Mr.  Chambers,  Surveyor,  No.  7,  Great  Tower-street,  City. 


pOLNEY  HATCH. — Within  two  minutes’  walk 

of  the  station.— Eligible  FREEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND 

.•  — -•  — . • «•“  ? | TO  BE  LET,  or  PLOTS  would  be  SOLD  as  FREEHOLD,  suitable 

--  working  drawings,  take  out  quantities,  Ac.  Cau  be  well  for  villa  residences.  Parties  mav  avail  themselves  of  the  constant 
recommended.  ^Direct  to  R^T.  prepaid,  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  supply  of  water,  which  can  be laid  on  tHach lroua®.  BriSi 

0“  the  ground.  Advances  made  to  builders.  — Apply  to  Mr. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac.  I CHAMBERS,  Surveyor,  No.  7.  Great  Tower-street,  City. 


1,  York  street.  Covent-gnrden. 


THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a I "FREEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  for  detached 

T,,.  SITUATION.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  Gothic  and  A Villa  Residences  at  DATCHET,  commanding  a magnifi- 
wnilrimArCI'U-eCtUrC'  prc'lar(mK  Perspective,  finished,  detail,  and  cent  view  of  Windsor  Castle  and  within  a few  minutes^  walTrffthe 
working  drawings,  specifications,  Ac.  nnd  ordinary  routine  of  Home  Park.  TO  ISE  SOI.f),  in  convenient  plots  — Apply  to  Mr 

business.— Address.  B.  \.  is.  Bridge-street,  Westminster, MAPLESTONE,  Architect,  Surveyor,  aud  Estate  A gen  tf®'.  Buck- 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS.  lersbury. 

’THE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  "DUILD1NG  LAND,  at  PENCE,  a short  distance 


. . designing 
writing,  book-kecDing,  Ac . 
any  amount,— Address,  F.  W. 


-sidences,  measuring,  specification, 
‘ -rate  testimonials,  and  security  t 
White  Hart-court,  Bishopsgati 


TO  AUCTIONEERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

T'HE  Advertiser  is  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT 

■YY  eJ j°^?.  p™*5ldn®  : he  is  nil  excellent  draughts  rectly  under  the  propricti 


T3UILDING  LAND,  EALING-PARK.— Some 

r ’"MteligiUe  PLOTS,  near  the  railway  station, TO  BE  LET 
"U  LEASE  for  nmety-r'--—*”—  -*  ■ — — * ’•  • - •• 


— ...  U.O..UI  ....... C |.i  uic^iuiis  ; lie  is  nil  excellent  araugnts-  rectly  under  the  proprietor.  Tlie  soil  is  gravel  the  water  evrellenf 

tCSn  kaud,  thoroughly  understands  book-keeping,  and  and  the  drainage  rendered  complete  by  Hie  recent  erection  of  a large 
the  whole  of  builderts  accounts,  and  is  perfectly  competent  to  get  up  eulvert.-For  particulars  inquire  of  Mr  HUDLE V on the Vim?- 

and  clear  Rales  References  nn.t  oeenrirv  ep  r, eel. i..  er  af-  c- XI t I. n,.i  v.a-  . . *■  . * ..  . » ou  uil  spot . 


and  cleur  sales.  References  aud  seenritv  of  unexceptionable 
character.  Salary  moderate.  — Address,  W.  II.  M.  Mr. 

34,  Middlesex-place,  Hackney-road. 


Mr.  S.VlIRKE’S  Offices.  No.  1.  Bruton  place,  Bcrkeley- 
squnre  ; or  of  Messrs.  BLAKE,  TYLEE,  and  TYLEE,  Solieitore, 
14,  Essex-street,  Strand.1  ^ 


AUSTIN'S  IMPERIAL 

PATENT  SASH  and  BLIND  LINE, 

A can  be  obtained  of  all 

FACTORS  AND  WHOLESALE  HOUSES  IN 
TOWN  OR  COUNTRY. 


Building  frontages,  grove-road, 

HOLLOWAY,  and  QUEEN'S  ROAD,  DALSTON,  TO  RE 


IGHTNING  conductors. 

I R.  S.  NEW  ALL  and  Co.  ^ PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 
3-8tlis  diameter,  75s.  per  lOO.feeL 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


LET.  suitable  for  four  or'six-roomed  Houses',  with  o.  »....uuv 
basements,  on  the  Estate  of  Sir  William  F.  F.  .Middleton,  Bart. 

...r-A-H  T1.U..  —or  the  London-flelds  and  Vic- 
, Upper  Holloway.  Good  roads 

tvMr.  asfSWS 

Estate*,  to  Mr.  TAT  LOCK,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston  ; aud  Mr. 


1 situate  Queen's-road,  Dalston, 
I toria-park,  and  in  the  Grove 
! and  Sewers  ; aud 


^ , TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

nnORQUAY,  DEVON.-TO  BE  LET,  on  long 
Qm  W S HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON-  on  Waidtt,  at  'that  hig'hfo 

KJ  DUCTORS — The  public  attention,  as  well  as  t-'.at,  of  Church,  faslnouable  and  rapidly  extending  waterine-nlnee  nnd 


Building  Committees,  and  tiiose  interested  in  v..c 
cbnrohes  and  all  description  of  buildings,  is  called  U.  ,uc  lal, 

numerous  recent  disastrous  efieots  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms  i?tg  .mo  j wnr.  TTT-  T . 

which  have  prevailed.  THOS.  W.  GUAY,  79,  King  William-street.  P EIGATE  and  RED-HILL. — LAND  TO  BE 
Cliff,  Iaradan,  resgeotmlly  announces  that  lie  is  the  only  person  At.'  LET,  on  Building  Leases,  in  various  situations  iu  the  imme- 


ON,  Ablicy-road,  Torquay. 


persons.  The  peculiar  fo-. 

such  as  to  safely  carry  oft , 

many  authenticated  instances  at  sea,  both  in  the 
-«i  * __  well  as  in  buildings;  and  to  show  the 


aud  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is  road  station 

v amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced  Heading  and  Keigatc  line...  . uul  uuu  uuucuurs  mav  tie  seen  nt 


-- - ----- . — — the  Red-hill  rail- 

junction  of  the  Briahtou  and  Dover  and 
imisTs^v  nn,i  partlculnrs  may  lie  seeu  at 
merchant  se^oe  'i^  weIl'^~in"bi^di’^'s;‘''an‘d To  ‘show'the  im“  i HBNRlTcLUTT^  xl  Al^it^^’s.^Widt^haUmT^^vVeBtmiifB^e' 

portance  of  these  Conductors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Prize  1 FtV/Yt  t rvm-eur  t,  , rr-r — ~ ^vvesemmster. 

Council  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  for  them.  rPOLLINGTON  PARK. — Valuable  FREE  HOLD 

Mr  P W.  GRAY  will  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  that  1 1 BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET,  ou  Lease  for  '>9  rears 

may  be  desired,  and  to  famish  estimates  of  the  cost  for  fitting  the  . suitable  for  the  erection  of  about  one  hundred  houses  of  the  second 
Conductors. and  third  rate.  Omnibus  communication  from  City  nnd  West-end 

PHURCH  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone  culara,  awl™  toUMr."  H \'M  Bit  I DOE , j urn6  ArchUec^'  ani*  s'ur- 

L."wWSEd1,is£t"i,:ia"1sr!i 1 ,o  T“i° 


_ Cocks 

BARRETT  and 
London. 


T° 


TO  BUILDEKB  AND  OTHERS.  ~ 

. ELIGIBLE  PLOTS  of  BUILDING  LAND 


0 ARCHITECTS. — Frequent  complaints  hav-  ' STtta.oa' ftJSS 

ing  been  made  by  ARCHITECTS  and  others,  of  the  failure  50  feet  frontage  to  the  Great  Western-road,  with  an  average  deutli 
ertaui  works  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  tliis  Company  oT about  200  feet,in  a situation  commanding  immediate  occupation 


of  certain  worse  supposea  10  nave  Been  done  by  this  Company 
(but  which  in  fact  were  executed  with  spurious  materials!  a list  of 
all  works  executed  with  the  genuine  8EYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 
is  kept  at  the  Office,  that  it  may  he  at  anv  time  ascertained 

— vvthr « «-=-•  -*-*'  ■ 


N B.  The  exclusive  supply  of  Asplinlte  from  the  Mines  of  Pyri- 
mout  Seyssel  being  conceded  to  this  Company,  the  Directors  par- 
ticularly recommend  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  ifor  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  use  of  the  genuine  article)  to  insert  in  their  spe- 
cifications “ SEYSSEL  ASP1IALTE.  CLARI DOE'S  PATENT,” 
aud  not  merely  “Asphalte.”  or  "Bitumen,"  as  in  many  cases 
been  used,  pas-tar,  and  other  worthless 

1852. 


im.-  i — — “ wAAAuuMiding  immediate  occupation. 

Tlie  lessee  wiU  be  required  to  erect  villas  according  to  plan*  nnd 
specifications,  the  which  may  be  Been  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  C.  BEAN 
Architect,  Bndgc-road,  Hammersmith  ; or  of  Mr.  31.  ADAMS 
Auctioneer  nnd  Surveyor,  Islewortli. 

ZT7  TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHEKS.  " 

TO.  BE  SOLD,  in  lots,  a PLOT  of  elieible 

a FHEEHOLD  BUILDING  GROUND,  situated  in  Bridge- 
stweet.  Greenwich  (having  also  a frontage  next  Little  Thnnies- 
iFvewnfSPo.r  POrt'eulars  apply  to  .Messrs.  WILLS  LUKE  nnd 
Lambeth’  Arc“,tects  and  Surveyors,  0,  Wolsiugham - place, 


■DARBICAN  FOUNDRY,  PLYMOUTH  with 

13  DWELLING-HOUSE.  &c.  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
Possession.— The  Steam  Engine,  Plant,  Patterns,  Lathes,  Proving 
Machines,  I la-ks,  Tools,  *0.  will  be  Let  with  the  Found^.  or  uiSf 
be  token  at  a Valuation.  Tlie  Premises  are  extensive,  and  adjoin- 
ocuthside  Quay,  m Sutton  Harbour.  The  Engine  and  Plant 
""  be  immediately  set  to  work.-Apply  to 


T1ESIRABLE  WHARF  TO  LET,  on  the  Re- 

l gents  Canal, at  BatUe  Bridge.— TO  BE  LET,  on  lease  for  a 
term  of  Sixty-i  ive  years,  a very  convenient  WHARF,  with  Dwel- 
ling House  nnd  Offices,  suitable  for  the  Stone,  Timber  or  Coal 
Trades,  or  the  erection  of  a Factory  of  any  description.  Tile  depth  is 
about  130  feet,  with  water  frontage  on  two  sides.  230  feet  in  length 
“aSlS?  approaches.— For  further  particulars,  apply  at 


"U'XTENSIVE  WATERSIDE  PREMISES 

Xi  about  one  acre  in  extent,  TO  BE  LET.  situatc  iu  Southwark, 


Xj’IRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

1 BARRETT’S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  Loudon  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

this  result  aHords  strong  corroboration  of  a faot  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
Is  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE;  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensiveuse  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  matcrialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  &e., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; aud  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 

erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either  ! Sde^before' thelHhA^Sit0 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a : aldt"  bl-tore  the  11  th  August, 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
f.ro  ..f  u.- roof  of  any  kind. 

entinprogi 

-.  oPITAL.  an  extensive  range  pro- , ~ ------  — „„  »au  uie  nuua- 

nding  accommodation  for300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings  I "?,?  tra,“e-1  -1 0 n.'D  person  conversant  with  the  duties  ofa  builder's 
IhJ!  ^rjPtion  and  magnitude,  as  well  ns  for  PRIVATE  I ,'I?en  ?.  ?e.  &c.  and  thoroughly  competent  to 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c.  it  pos-  I the  duties  of  the  situation  efficiently  and  actively,  a liberal 
sesses  venr  great  advantages.  i sal“rt'  will  he  given.  First  rate  references  and  security  required.— 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further  , £pPy  by  letter  to  A.  B.,  Jas.  and  Jno.  Sharp's,  181.  Tooley-street. 

I furmnlirtn  mqu  Sa  i:  _ . - _ . r, : . tsOUthwark,  ‘ 


with  capital  chimney-shaft,  shedding,  covered  Bliop,  large  yard’ 
Ac.  admirably  adapted  for  an  iron  foundry,  endnecn  or  hniW 
makers,  Ac.  Lease,  eight  and  a ha  lf  years  unexpmed.  Sealed  .ten- 
ders, with  the  words  “ Tender  for  Premi-'- " 


. A GOOD  opportunity  prenonts  itself  to  a 

Among  the  buihtiues  nt  pretont  in  progreM  in  London  on  this  ! „,,7,T  n k''  'in-  MA  NAOEMENT  of 

stem  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro-  i Jir.?' EbmABLl!,t*BI)  HHSINESs  connected  with  the  build- 


uioKuituuc,  as  wen  ns  ior  rai  iail  — v r. — .••■■uiouguiy  competent  to 

DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos-  I the  duties  of  the  situation  efficiently  and  actively,  a liberal 

GflCSM  nnnr  amoI  hlmn.o, — ' ’ SalUtY  Will  IlC  mVuTl  !'  irgt  mtfl  Anfm-nno 1 . . 

— .....  ujonno,  no..u.ites,  and  all  further  . «ppJ^^?y^et* 

information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of  I boutnwark.  

whose  offices  form^ort  of  a building  ereoted  on  this  ^principle,  and  | arion.— Apply  to  H.  B.^oare  of  Mr.  Gray,  Architect,  5,  Conduit- 


where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  st 


street,  Regent-street.  No  agents  need  apply. 
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GLASS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  MANUFACTURED 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  IMPORTER  AND  DEALER,  87,  B I SHOPSGATE-STREET  WITHOUT. 


10}  by  81 
111  by  91 


SHEET  GLASS,  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  in  100-feet  Boxes,  and  many  other 
131  by  91  »>•;  13  17  bV  13 

131  hy  iol  „ ifi  by  14 


at  18s.  each,  box  included. 

17"  by  13  19  by  16  22 

20  by  15  15  by  10}  , , 21 

300  feet  cases,  at  20s.  per  loo  feet,  or  2}d.  per  foot. 


‘ Cam.  in  |q,  .h«U.  mpmor,  Ibr.SW  Front,  or  'XS1  kSSkilS  Gtarad  PVtan'u-lSiTfor  ttm  Fra*.  *«. 

SLATES  AND  TILES,  with  every  articie,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

SHEET  IEAD  AND  P1UMBERS'  BRASS  WORK, 

MILLED  SHEET  LEAD,  PATENT  LEAD  PIPE,  SOIL  PIPE,  COCKS,  WATERCLOSETS. 

Pan  Closet  with  'White  Bason,  Bound  Valve,  complete  £1  5 0 

Bright  Pan  Closet,  White  Bason,  IRst  Bound  Valve,  complete  ..  ! I?  2 

B ditto  ditto  with  Sunk  Handle  ..  ..  1 15  0 


Fine  Pale  quick-drying  Oak 

Wainscot 

Japan  Gold  Sue  


6 10  0 


Ditto 

3 plonks,  best  manufactured. 

0 3} inch 

i cheaper  article!  but  uot  reoommeuded.) 

VARNISHES 

..  10s.  per  imperial  gallon. 

..  ..  12s.  „ 

....  108.  „ ,, 


3 inch 
2} 


(There  is 


£2  li 

0 4 9 1' 

0 (With  Wrought-iron  Handle,  complote.l 


AND  COLOURS. 

| Fine  Pale  Carriage. . 
..  Copal 

| Super.  Body  Copal  . . 


12s.  to  14s.  per  gallon, 
lbs.  to  18s. 

20s.  to  24s.  „ 


GENUINE  WHITE  IEAD,  BRUNSWICK  GREENS,  BLUE,  CHROMES,  PAINTERS’  BRUSHES,  GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS  AND  TOOLS. 


HARTLEY’S 

l-8th  thick,  i 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

1-Sth  thick,  or  2 lbs.  to  the  foot ; 3-16ths,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  41bs.  to  the  foot,  for 
RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 
RIDGE  AINU  FUKKUVY  , PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 

v . Emitted  that  Glass  in  Roofs  of  a permanent  diameter  should  not  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  Messrs.  JAM  ES  HARTLEY 

It  being  universally  admitted  that  Ulass  in  itoora  oi  a pern«  ^ ^ direoted  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

Th,  PATENT  E0TOHPI£TS.,»^.rriJste^ 

H .B .—The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.— May  1, 1851. 


GLASS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  A 


C. 


PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS, 

Of  three  thicknesses,  in  long  lengths 

JOSEPH  CHATER  AND  SON’S,  ST.  DUNSTAN’S-HILL,  TOWER-STREET,  LONDON, 


HARTLEY’S  . ^ 

economical  substitute  for  lead  lights.  The  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  and  others  is  particularly  requested  to  this  beautiful  article ; samples 
of  which  may  be  se**"  *f 


NEW  PATENT  SHEET  GLASS,  sold  in  cases, 

containing  25  sheets,  48  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide-300 
feet  at  3!  o».  per  case,  net  cash.  Especial  attention  ie  directed  to 
the  size  49  by  36  inches,  containing  12  superficial  feet,  and  weighing 
about  19  oz.  to  the  foot,  which  is  the  largest  ever  made. 

SHEET  GLASS.  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  packed  in  boxes,  contain- 
ing 1")  feet,  sixes  from  11  by  9 to  90  by  14,  at  20s.  per  box. 

CROWN  SQUARES,  same  sizes.  16s.  8d.  per  loo  feet.  Boxes  2s. 
extra,  hut  full  price  allowed  when  returned. 

FOREIGN  SHEET  GLASS,  of  very  superior  quality,  packed  in 
cases  of  200  feet,  and  iu  sizes  varying  from  38  by  26  to  44  by  30 

’“HABTLmPMp’TabilOH  PLATE  SUM.ftr  Con- 
eervatories,  Public  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Skylights,  Ac.  1 men 
thick.  Packed  in  boxes  of  50  feet  each 

6 by  4 and  6}  by  4}  ... . 10s.  6d.  7 by  5 and  7}  by  5}  ... . 12s.  0d. 

8 by  6 and  81  bv  6}  . . . . 13s.  6iL  I 9 by  7 and  10  by  8 ..  ..  15s  Od. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS,  Glass  Tiles,  l of  an 
inch  thick,  21.10s.  per  case  of  50,  case  included.  ......  . 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.  116.  Bishopsgate-strect  Without, 
London. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

JAMES  MILES’S  cheap  ENGLISH  and 

FOREIGN  WINDOW  GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  IS.  Church- 
street  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Terminus. 
Cases  of  foreign  sheet,  various  6izes,  41s.  200  feet ; crates  of 
Sheet.  14  to  16  or..  3}d.  per  foot ; good  crown  C C C.  18.  28s. 
and  also  C C,  18, 33s.  per  crate  ; patent  plate;  Hartleys  ROUGH 
PLATE;  stained,  ground,  and  ornamental  glass;  crown  squares 
of  every  s:ze  in  stock ; sheet  lead  ; pipe  ; patent  gas-pipe  ; solder 
and  plumbers'  brass  work  of  all  kinds;  whit'*  lead.  oils,  and  I 
colours,  at  low  prices ; LARGE  STOCK  of  PAPER-HANGINGS  ; 
old  lead  bought  in  any  quantity,  or  taken  in  «nh«ntp.  Rashes 
glazed  and  primed  ' 


T IGIITERAGE.  — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

I J Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tition.— CH  A RLES  STRUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road.  Lambeth. 


Reduced  prices.— edward  simms 

(late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  it-s  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  } inch  to  1}  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber. 
Deals.  Oak  Plank  , Scantlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  AY.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


TAD  AMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

• MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  Ncw-road,  near  the  Brick- 
layers' Arms,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
will  forward,  upon  application,  his  REDUCED  LIST  of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD. 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  any  thickness  and 
scantling,  &<•.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS, 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


iy,  oi 
-ylov 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the  ! 

t attention  of  Builders  and  the  Trade  to  the  Low  PRICES 
of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  ; ROUGH  PLATE,  . 
CROWN.  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms. 
Designs'  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows,  either  I 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates  \ 
and  lists  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
STREET.  


REASONED  FLOORING  PLANED  to  a 

J parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery, 
t Tery  reduced  prices,  as  under  :— 

Per  square.  I Per  square. 

j inch  yellow  13s. Od.  1 inch  white 12s.  fid. 

I 14  o * ” 


"i  HEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  to 

' ' * ‘iends  and  the  publ' 

<E,  and,  owing  to  th 
n enabled  to  reduce 

ably.  The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  8HI- 

and  Bordersfrom  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
tainted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG, 
King-street,  Baker-street,  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


2}  per  cent,  discount  allowed  off'  amounts  cxceedin  ■ twenty 
pounds.  Also  timber,  planks,  deals,  battens,  scantling,  sash-cilia, 
sc.  at  qually  low  prices.  Delivered  free  to  any  railway  station  in 
London.  Terms,  cosh. 

ARCHBUTT  nnd  ATKINSON,  St.  Pancras  Saw-mills.  Cam- 
hridge-street,  "Id  St.  Pnnoras-road,  close  to  the  Goods  Terminus  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


Si 


TO  GLASS  MERCHANTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

THOMAS  ENGELBACK,  Glass  Bender, 

No.  lo,  Thrawl-street,  Brick-lane,  Spitaltields,  begs  to  inform 
them  that  he  has  built  a very  large  Furnace  for  Bending  Glass,  . 
and  can  undertake  to  bend  any  size  glass  up  to  12  feet  long,  by  ! 
7 feet  wide,  at  low  prices. 

WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

vY  Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313,  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hanover-square,  and  3,  Queen-street,  Cheapside.  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLINDS,  which  they  can 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  mauner  Venetian  blinds, 
per  square  foot.  8d.  ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d  ; best  ditto. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLIN GTI AM-ST BEET.  PIMIiTCO. 

^TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

A and  BATTENS,  itc.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle 
" ' ‘ repared,  matched,  and  groov  ' 1 '*  ’ — T'"' 

lie  Mills  have  all  the  advant 

inge,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by 

Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  borne  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillinglinm-street.  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


JOTICE  of  REMOVAL.— JOHNSON  & PASK, 

Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Doot^Makcrs  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
and  the  Public  generally,  that 
they  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD, 
where  they  have  convenience 
for  carrying  on  a larger  busi- 


N.B.  By  inclosing  a postage- 
stamp.  a full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  by  return  of  post. 


TENNINGS’S  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER- 

O SHOE  and  FASTENER  costs  HALF  the  PRICE  of  the 


unsightly  SUu  i usiv  u.m  . . 

Mav  be  lind  from  any  Ironmonger,  or  from  the  Patentee, 
GEO  RG E J EN N I N GS,  29,  G reat  Charlotte-street.  Blackfriars-road. 


■REVOLVING  SAFETY  WOOD  and  IRON 

It  SHUTTERS.— SNOXELL,  Patentee,  96,  Regent-street,  and 

at  his  Steam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have  fully 
borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  References  can  be  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  aud  numerous  large 
establishments’  whero  some  arc  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  400 
square  feet  iu  one  shutter,  and  which  are  opened  and  closed  in  a 
few  moments  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  without  the  use  of 
I nachinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass  Sash  Bars,  Stall 
I Board  Plates,  ho. 


10NVEX  REVOLVING  SHUTTERS, 

IN  IRON  AND  WOOD. 


i spring  rollers,  8d. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames, 

ss.  lod.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  8d.  ; 

Striped  cloth  in  cases,  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds 


rpHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

A inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Eugineers.  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  the  use  of 
their  patented  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer 
3,  Great  George-street,  Westminsl  :r  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Ransomes 
and  May.  Ipswich),  to  manage  heir  transactions.  Communica- 
tions made  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  28,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING.  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge. 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ac.  cut  and  uncut,  to  any 
extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large  stock 
of  WELL-SEASONED  FLOORING  and  MATCH  BOARDS, 
which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  Irom  the  company, 
will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate ^conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 

The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  mo-hinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nesrty  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 


CLARK  and  CO.,  31,  Chancery-lane,  and  Tunnel  Iron  Works, 
Wapping,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers  of  Revolving  Iron  and 
Wood  Shutters.  Brass  and  Zinc  Sash  Bars  for  Shop  Fronts,  Stall 
Board  and  Name  Plates.  Testimonials  and  prospectuses  forwarded 
on  application.— Clark  and  Co.  defy  competition. 

Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  under  Lewis's  Patent,  3s.l0d.  per  foot. 
MESSRS.  C.  AND  CO.  DID  NOT  EXHIBIT  AT  THE 
GREAT  EXHIBITION. 


^TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

A during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  evciw  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  term3.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
mo-t  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
City,  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 
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F the  extraordinary  ruins  and 
ancient  monuments  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  speak 
eloquently  of  the  Ireland  of  the 
past  — dead  Ireland,  so  to 
speak, — Belfast,  in  the  north,  illustrates  no 
less  forcibly  and  flatteringly  the  Ireland  of  to- 
day,— living  Ireland.  The  progress  that  has 
been  made  there  within  a few  years  is  quite 
marvellous : within  less  than  a century  the 
population  has  increased  from  8,549,  to 
110,000.  Numerous  important  buildings  have 
been  erected  and  are  in  progress’:  improve- 
ments in  the  town  are  being  made  in  every 
direction  : the  docks  are  full  of  vessels,  the 
streets  alive  with  activity.  The  cotton-trade  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  this;  but  it  would  be  useful 
if  all  the  springs  were  sought  out  and  laid 
bare  to  view.  Belfast  should  prove  a regene- 
rating centre : let  its  inhabitants  endeavour 
efficiently  to  execute  their  mission.  As  it 
happens  that  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  are  to  meet  here  on 
the  1st  of  next  month,  many  of  our  readers 
will  be  led  to  see  it  for  themselves.  There  is 
more  doing  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ire- 
land. Within  the  last  ■ six  years  the  town 
council  have  spent  from  50,000/.  to  60,000/.  in 
opening  new  streets  and  widening  old  ones : 
quays  have  been  formed,  and  all  the  necessary 
buildings  for  municipal  purposes  built.  The 
new  Court-house  is  just  now  completed.  It  is 
built  of  Scotch  stone,  has  a Corinthian  portico 
of  large  size,  and  cost  20,000/.  It  contains  a 
shire-hall,  court  of  record,  and  criminal  court, 
and  appears  to  be  very  conveniently  arranged 
for  the  accommodation  of  those  engaged  in  its 
various  parts.  There  is  a want  of  connection 
between  the  portico  and  the  wings,  and  the 
columns  in  the  upper  story  of  the  hall  are 
somewhat  attenuated  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a very 
worthy  structure.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Charles  Lanyon,  the  county  surveyor,  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  create  the  town, 
architecturally.  Amongst  his  other  works  are 
che  prison,  opposite  the  court-house,  which  is 
after  the  Pentonville  model,  to  accommodate 
450  persons  (if  we  may  use  the  word),  and 
cost  60,000/. ; the  Queen’s  College,  illustrated 
ay  us  some  time  ago;  the  Northern  Bank,  a 
Doric  structure  of  Portland  stone,  just  now 
completed  at  a cost  of  14,000/.;  the  Ulster 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Tudor  in 
jityle,  erected  by  subscription,  and  which  cost 
J,000/. ; schools  for  1,000  children  attached 
o the  workhouse  (of  basaltic  stone,  with  white 
quoins) ; St.  Paul’s  Episcopalian  Church,  an 
£arly  English  structure,  with  a small  bell 
tower  and  five-light  east  window ; and  many 
bthers.  In  the  Botanic  Gardens  (admirably 
pept)  the  same  architect  is  joining  the  two 
isxisting  glass  houses  by  a central  dome, 
;5  feet  high ; and  he  is  building,  amongst 
lather  things,  some  schools  near  the  Mag- 
Halene  (Early  English),  and  a Presbyterian 
College,  at  the  back  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege. It  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a strik- 
ing instance  of  the  want  of  appreciation 


of  an  architect’s  services  which  prevails  in 
England  as  well  as  Ireland,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  and  much  more,  the  name  of  the 
designer  of  these  various  buildings  does  not 
once  appear  in  the  local  guide-book  which  has 
been  published  there. 

Of  The  Presbyterian  College  now  in  pro- 
gress we  give  an  engraving.*  It  is  being  built 
of  stone  from  the  Scrabo  quarries,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Belfast ; it  is  Italian  in  style, 
and  has  a frontispiece  of  attached  Doric 
columns,  carrying  an  entablature  which  breaks 
round  each  column,  and  an  attic.  The  cost  of 
the  complete  design  would  be  about  6,000/. : 
the  front  part  alone  is  being  built  at  present, 
and  the  cost  of  this  will  be  about  3,200/.f 

A new  Custom  House  is  about  to  be  built 
near  the  Northern  Bank,  which  will  entail  an 
expenditure  of  15,000/.  for  the  site,  and  from 
26,000/.  to  30,000/.  for  the  edifice  : this  will  be 
paid  for  by  Government.  On  the  quay,  founda- 
tions are  being  prepared  for  a new  Ballast 
Office.  The  foundations  are  nearly  every- 
where bad  in  Belfast,  and  require  great  care : 
even  then  buildings  are  found  to  sink  bodily 


several  inches.  The  want  of  hydraulic  lime, 
as  we  understand,  prevents  the  use  of  con- 
crete, and  piling  is  therefore  usually  resorted 
to  for  large  edifices.* 

It  is  a brick  county,  and  heretofore  many 
very  bad  bricks  have  been  used : recently, 
however,  some  improvement  has  been  made 
in  this  respect.  A hotel  keeper,  of  the  city, 
Mr.  Moore,  has  invested  a considerable  sum 
in  the  erection  of  machines,  &c.  and  is  pro- 
ducing some  satisfactory  results. 

There  seems  to  be  at  present  but  little  real 
appreciation  of  art,  but  the  School  of  Design, 
and  other  agencies  now  in  operation,  will 
have  their  effect,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  due 
time. 

Not  far  from  Belfast  will  be  found  Antrim 
Round  Tower,  illustrated  in  our  last.  In  this 
county,  too,  there  are  numerous  castles  and 
embattled  residences.  Scattered  over  Ireland, 
generally,  there  are  many  such ; mostly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Donegal 
Castle,  in  the  north-west,  is  a finely  situated 
example  of  them,  although  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  is  of  an  earlier  date. 


Remains  of  Donegal  Castle. 


Let  us  now  run  back  to  redeem  our  promise 
as  to  the  celebrated  Rock  of  Cashel,  which  is 
crowned  with  the  most  imposing  pile  of  ruins 
in  Ireland,  of  great  size  and  deep  interest. 
Cashel  is  on  the  line  between  Dublin  and 
Cork,  and  those  who  would  visit  the  rock 
should  stop  at  Goold’s  Cross  station,  where 
there  is  a public  car  to  take  you  over  the  five 
Irish  miles  that  intervene  between  that  and 
the  spot  desired.  Here,  on  an  isolated  lofty 
mass  of  limestone,  stand  a Round  Tower ; a 
stone-roofed  edifice  called  Cormac’s  Chapel, 
built  between  1127  and  1134  ; a lofty  unroofed 
church,  known  as  the  Cathedral ; and  an  em- 
battled tower  at  the  west  end.  It  was  at  once 
a royal  residence,  a fortress,  and  a bishop’s 
seat : Cashel,  indeed,  means,  in  Irish,  a hill- 
fortress  or  keep.  The  Cathedral  is  of  large 
size,  in  the  Early  Pointed  style  : it  has  tran- 
septs, but  no  aisles,  and  at  the  crux  is  vaulted 
with  rough  stone.  It  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  although  some  of  the 
capitals  have  a Norman  aspect.  There  are 
chapels  on  the  east  side  of  the  transepts,  and 
against  the  end  wall  of  the  south  transept 
there  is  a series  of  figures  in  low  relief  under 
ogee  canopies,  representing  the  apostles,  with 
their  symbols  and  their  names  over  them. 


* See  page  503. 
t There  are  sis  class  rooms,  four  of  which  aro  36  feet 
by  22  feet,  and  two  25  feet  by  22  feet.  The  library  (up- 
stairs) is  36  feet  square,  and  opening  from  it,  between 
columns  and  pilasters,  are  two  rooms  (one  on  each  side) 
immediately  over,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  smaller 
class  room.  The  builder  is  Mr.  John  Corry. 


Cormac’s  Chapel  consists  of  nave  and  chancel, 
with  two  square  towers  (one  on  either  side) : 
the  tower  on  one  side  has  a pyramidal  stone 
top : the  top  of  the  other  is  flat.  The  semi- 
circular arch  prevails.  The  details  are  all 
Norman  in  character,  ruder  than  we  should 
find  them  of  the  same  date  in  England,  and 
the  building  serves  to  show  clearly  how  totally 
different  in  stylethoseremainsof  earlier  churches 
are  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  referred.  It 
is  impossible  to  avoid  recognising  at  once 
the  fact  that  the  churches  at  Glendalough, 
Monasterboice,  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which 
we  have  described,  belong  to  a period  long 
anterior  to  the  Norman  invasion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it  in  the  mind  of  any 
qualified  to  judge,  and  documentary  evidence 
confirms  the  impression  given  by  the  monu- 
ments themselves. 

The  pile  of  buildings  at  Cashel  is  so  full  of 
interest  that  we  may  find  an  opportunity  here- 
after to  describe  them  fully,  with  illustrations, 
but  we  shall  not  now  attempt  it.  The  effect, 
as  we  stood  alone  on  the  rock  of  Cashel,  with 
a horizon  of  hills  on  all  sides,  was  very  im- 
pressive. The  sun  was  sinking  in  a rich  white 
light,  the  sky  was  beautifully  serene,  and  the 
silence  and  feeling  of  solitude  intense.  For 
miles  and  miles  around  nothing  alive  was  to 
be  seen,  not  even  a bird.  The  “ city  ” of 
Cashel,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  situated  not 
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far  from  the  foot  of  the  rock,  appears  to  he  in 
anything  but  a flourishing  condition.  The 
Round  Tower  on  the  rock,  we  should  have  said,  j 
has  several  triangular-headed  openings,  and  j 
there  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  cathedral,  j 
The  doorway  to  the 
Tower  at  Glendalough  has 
a round  head,  but  it  is  cut ! 
out  of  a single  stone,  and 
ihis  is  the  case  in  many 
oilier  instances.  At  Mo- 
nasterboice  the  same  thing 
occurs ; and  there,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  a slight  ornamentation  has 
been  attempted,  in  the  shr4  c of  a sunk  face 
on  a raised  band. 


Doorway,  Round  Tower,  Monasterboice. 


Of  the  triangular-headed  openings  to  which 
we  have  referred,  we  give  two  sketches  from 
Round  Towers. 


Triangolar-headed  Openings. 


There  are  instances  where  the  under  side  of 
the  two  stones,  placed  triangularly  to  form  the 
head  of  a doorway,  is  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
pointed  arch:  we  annex  an  example: — 


ing  and  acute  observations : time  will  but 
increase  its  value. 

Dr.  Petrie’s  conclusions  as  to  the  Round 
Towers,  and  which  seem  founded  on  sound 
reason,  are, — 

I.  That  the  Towers  are  of  Christian  and 
ecclesiastical  origin,  and  were  erected  at  various 
periods  between  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. 

II.  That  they  were  designed  to  answer,  at 
least,  a twofold  use,  namely,  to  serve  as 
belfries,  and  as  keeps,  or  places  of  strength,  in 
which  the  sacred  utensils,  books,  relics,  and 
other  valuables  were  deposited,  and  into  which 
the  ecclesiastics,  to  whom  they  belonged,  could 
retire  for  security  in  cases  of  sudden  predatory 
attack. 

III.  That  they  were  probably  also  used, 
when  occasion  required,  as  beacons  and  watch- 
towers. 

His  evidence  for  the  first  conclusion,  namely, 
that  the  towers  are  of  Christian  origin,  are, — 

1.  The  towers  are  never  found  unconnected 
with  ancient  ecclesiastical  foundations. 

2.  Their  architectural  styles  exhibit  no 
features  or  peculiarities  not  equally  found  in 
the  original  churches  with  which  they  are 
locally  connected,  when  such  remain. 

3.  On  several  of  them,  Christian  emblems 
are  observable,  and  others  display  in  the  de- 


tails a style  of  architecture  universally  acknow 
ledged  to  be  of  Christian  origin. 

4.  They  possess,  invariably,  architectural 
features  not  found  in  any  buildings  in  Ireland 
ascertained  to  be  of  Pagan  times. 

After  visiting  Cork,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  we  went  on  to  Killarney,  o 
which  collection  of  beauties  we  would  gladbl 
say  much,  but  that  we  fear  exhausting  thtl 
patience  of  our  readers.  Those  who  woula 
enjoy  some  most  delicious  scenery,  and  havi 
not  visited  Killarney,  should  note  it  for  at; 
early  visit ; and  if  they  go  to  the  Lake  Hotel  (th<i 
others  may  be  as  good,  for  anything  we  know 
to  the  contrary)  they  will  find  a solicitude 
about  their  comfort  which  is  quite  soothing  ir 
these  days  of  rapid  travelling,  when  hoteh 
keepers  for  the  most  part  regard  their  cusi 
tomers  simply  as  goods. 

At  Mucb'oss  Abbey,  near  the  hotel,  thtl 
cloisters,  although  not  ancient,  have  rounc 
arches,  and  are  very  picturesque  in  appear-; 
ance.  There  are  few  examples  of  perfect 
cloisters  remaining  in  Ireland.  We  give  i 
view  of  those  at  Moyne  Abbey,  from  Mrl 
Wilkinson’s  “Ancient  Architecture  of  Ire- 
land,” mentioned  in  our  last,  as  they  are 
understood  to  be  a fair  representation  of  the 
general  design  of  the  cloisters  of  the  ancient 
Irish  Abbeys.* 


Cloisters,  Mo y n e Abbey. 


but  we  do  not  find  this  any  reason  for  be- 
lieving, as  an  intelligent  modern  writer  does, 
that  the  Irish  worked  out  for  themselves  a 
pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  this  same  form  is 
found  in  the  outline  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  stone  houses,  constructed  by  the  gra- 
dual approximation  of  stones  laid  horizo.. tally 
one  over  the  other  till  closed  at  the  top  by  a 
single  stone.  The  Oratory  at  Gallerus,  which 
we  did  not  see,  is  a beautifully  constructed  ex- 
ample of  this  sort,  taking  on  the  outside  the 
appearance  of  a well-wrought  pointed  vault.  A 
view  of  it  is  given  in  Dr.  Petrie’s  admirable  work 
on  “ the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland 
anterior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  Invasion.”  Of 
the  author  of  this  book  his  fellow-citizens 
may  reasonably  be  proud  : it  is  full  of  learn- 


In this  part  of  the  country,  Killarney,  there  L j 
much  mineral  wealth  to  repay  the  employment  of  | 
capital.  In  a recent  number  of  the^Ir/  Journal 
reference  is  properly  made  to  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Hall,  the  father  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  stated  that  by  his  mining 
operations  Colonel  Hall  caused  to  be  expended 
not  less  than  400,0002.  in  Ireland.  He  opened 
and  worked  no  fewer  than  thirteen  mines,  and 
encouraged  men  of  larger  means  to  follow  in 
the  same  course.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
in  the  course  of  our  trip  we  often  heard  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hall’s  names  pronounced  with  thank- 
fulness and  respect.  They  have  done  much  for 
Ireland,  and  we  hope  Irishmen  will  never  fail 
to  acknowledge  it. 

Their  elaborate  work,  “ Ireland,  its  Scenery 
Character,  &c.”*  and  the  beautifully  illustrated 
and  charmingly  written,"  Week  at  Killarney,”f 
have  sent  to  that  country  hundreds  of  sympa- 
thising visitors,  and  will  send  hundreds  more  : 
their  anxiety  has  been  “ to  make  Ireland  advan- 


* Ireland,  its  Scenery,  Character,  &c.  By  Mr.  and  Mr9. 
S.  C.  Hall.  In  three  vols.  A new  edition.  London  : 
II all.  Virtue,  and  Co.  In  these  three  interesting  volumes 
each  county  is  described  separately,  and  fully  illustrated  : 
and  the  authors  have  sought  to  give,  beyond  topographical 
and  statistical  information,  such  legends,  traditions,  and 
sketches  as  serve  to  throw  light  on  the  state  of  the  country 
and  the  character  of  the  people. 

t Also  published  by  Virtue  and  Co.  London.  This 
should  be  in  the  bag  of  every  visitor  to  the  lakes. 


tageously  known  to  England — that  the  tie 
which  unites  them  may  be  more  closely  knit; 
and  that  the  people  of  both  countries  may 
think,  feel,  and  act  as  one  people .” 

We  endorse  the  sentence,  and  cannot  end 
with  a better .”+ 


Right  ofChurciiwardens  over  Grave-i 
stones. — In  a trial  at  the  Uttoxeter  Countyi 
Court,  a churchwarden  has  been  found  liable 
to  pay  the  value  of  a stone  removed  from  a 
churchyard  without  legal  process,  although, 
set  up  without  special  authority.  The  inscrip- 
tion had  been  submitted  to  the  warden  (the! 
defendant),  who  requested  the  plaintiff  to  wait 
till  Easter  for  authority  to  place  the  stonej 
“ Long  after  that”  the  sexton  allowed  the  en- 
graver to  set  up  the  stone,  and  the  magistrate 
* ield  that  the  sexton  was  the  warden’s  agent, 


that  the  inscription  was  not  objectionable,  and 
:d 


that  the  warden,  if  he  wished  to  remove  the 
stone,  ought  not  to  have  taken  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  but  should  have  applied  to  the 
ordinary,  and  proceeded  in  a legal  manner  for 
the  removal  of  anything  objectionable.  Ver- 
dict as  claimed,  with  costs. 


* Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  contains  a large  a&ount  of 
valuable  information  on  the  various  builaing  stones  of 
Ireland,  and,  according  to  the  evidence  of  practical  local 
architects,  may  be  safely  referred  to. 

+ With  reference  to  the  increased  facilities  of  com- 


igret 


that  the  soryices  of  Mr.  Roney,  by  whom  so  much  has 
already  teen  done  in  this  respect,  have  been  transferred 
to  another  field.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the 
course  he  has  pointed  out  will  be  persevered  in. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  ST.  PAUL’S.  utilitarian  views.”  So  poor  Mr.  Bull,  not 
In  the  discussions  on  the  decoration  of  St.  | being  of  the  class  of  the  rich  poor  (as  Punch 
Paul’s,  which  I have  read  with  intense  interest, , hath  it),  but  of  the  other  class,  the  pom  poor, 
one  question  seems  hitherto  overlooked,  on  could  no  more  afford  to  be  without  a lull- 
which  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  decorative  . sized  cathedral  of  500  feet  long,  with  aisles 
treatment  must  hang.  To  what  use  is  it  an- , chapels,  dome  of  the  latest  fashion,  and  all 
ticipated  that  the  chief  parts  of  the  fabric  will  appurtenances  (which  neither  lie  nor  any  one 
be  applied,  and  how  ? It  surely  cannot  for  a ( belonging  to  him  knows  what  to  do  with), 
moment  be  thought  that  the  present  fitting  up  , than  you  or  I can  afford  to  walk  about,  Sir, 
and  occupation  (or  rather  disoccupation)  of  with  heads  unchimneypotted. 
the  interior  is  final  or  permanent.  St.  Paul’s  Mr.  Bull  found  out  his  mistake  ere  the  work 
is  a pile  having  all  but  the  permanence  of  a f was  finished,  as  he  has  since  done  in  many 
pyramid.  Can  any  one  suppose  it  is  to  con-  j similar  cases,  though  ashamed  to  confess  it. 
tinue  from  age  to  age  with  only  one  extremity  All  this  zeal  in  the  service  of  fashion,  which  at 
of  one  wing  used?  Its  spaciousness  and  j first  as  far  outstrips  the  slow  beginnings  of  a 
height  must  be  turned  to  better  account  than  a medieval  church  as  the  hare  did  the  tortoise, 
show, — either  to  make  patent  shot,  or  paint , somehow  always  cools  down  before  getting 
floor-cloths,  or  read  the  Koran,  or  say  mass, . through  one  of  these  long  jobs— always  breaks 
or  some  other  purpose  conducive  to  man’s  | down  at  some  point  (in  this  case  at  the  deco- 
comfort  or  God’s  glory,  who  never,  as  I 
believe,  intended  any  two  acres  of  earth  to  be 
cumbered  in  the  way  these  two  acres  now  are. 

How  can  we  decorate  till  we  have  some 
understanding  what  it  is,  or  what  it  will  be, 
that  we  are  decorating?  Until  this  is  some- 
what settled,  I do  not  even  believe  Archdeacon 
Hale  can  raise  the  sum  he  names,  or  anything 
approaching  it,  for  decoration.  He  may  get 
20,000/.  for  erecting  or  filling  a Walhalla,  and 
20,000/.  more  towards  decorating  a church. 

The  public  will  give  cheerfully  to  any  object 
they  can  cheerfully  admire  or  understand. 

But  they  cannot  at  present  understand  this 
great  empty  building.  It  is  only  a puzzle  to 
.them.  The  mystery  of  its  existence, — its  mean- 
ing,— must  first  he  solved,  and  then.  Sir,  I 
believe  the  decorative  difficulties  will  solve 
themselves. 

Now,  St.  Paul’s  is  a most  unique  building, — 
unique  in  more  ways  probably  than  any  other 
ever  built, — the  last  of  cathedrals  by  a long 
interval, — one  born  out  of  due  time  by  near  two 
centuries, — yet  withal  the  most  quickly  built 
and  most  solid  of  any,  containing  more  matter 
than  any,  save  one,  yet  far  less  mind  than  any ; 
the  brainwork  of  but  one  man,  instead  of 
scores  or  even  hundreds, — one  giant,  indeed ; 
but  no  giant  even  can  do  the  work  of  an  army, 
or  provide  a feast  of  that  abundance  which 
constitutes  the  exhaustless  interest  of  an  old 
■Christian  temple  ; — unique,  moreover,  as  the 
one  splendid  church  of  a period  of  shabby 
church  work, — the  one  stop-gap  apparently 
run  up  to  compound  for  honouring  in  all  else 
the  dwelling  above  the  temple, — to  compound 
for  the  tax  of  church  adornment,  for  that  age 
at  least.  Its  many  peculiarities  all  centre  and 
may  be  embraced  in  one,— that  it  was  the  only 
cathedral  built  for  fashion  ; not  for  any  of  the 
ends, — devotion,  expiation,  priestcraft, — nor  by 
any  of  the  means, — love,  fear,  superstition, — for 
and  by  which  others  had  sprung  up  in  the 
cathedral- building  times;  but  by  and  for 
fashion , for  the  reason  we  wear  chimney-pot 
beavers,  and  have  corns,  and  short-lived, 
wasp-waisted  people,  and  starved  seamstresses, 

&c.  &c.  &c. for  fear  of  being  thought  no 
richer  than  our  neighbours. 

“John,  dear,  I am  glad  you  have  ordered 
the  globes.  It  looks  so,  to  be  without  globes. 

But  would  you  believe  it  ? the  careless  crea- 
tures sent  two  that  were  not  a pair, — quite 
different  patterns.”  This  is  an  epitome  of 
what  happened  to  the  Bulls  when  their  town 
house  was  burnt,  and,  among  other  losses,  was 
a family  heirloom  called  the  cathedral  (then 
used  to  hold  lumber).  “John,  dear,”  said 
Mrs.  Bull,  “ we  must  have  a new  cathedral. 

It  looks  so,  to  be  without  one— and  in  this 
great  house  too.  What  would  the  Crapauds 
say  ? So  I have  ordered  one  of  Mr.  Christo- 
pher ; and  what  do  you  think  that  upstart  had 
the  insolence  to  suggest  ? — That  we  could  do 
very  well  with  a trumpery  square  thing  hardly 
longer  than  that  old-fashioned  great-grand- 
father’s affair  in  Oxfordshire  (which  I am  glad 
you  have  put  away  in  the  school-room,  where 
the  servants  do  not  go ; and  I am  sure  I am 
ashamed  for  even  the  poor  dominie  to  see  it.) 

Now,  don’t  be  persuaded  into  this,  dear. 

People  will  set  it  down  at  once  that  the  fire  has 
ruined  us.  If  Mr.  Christopher  can  do  the  job, 
well.  We  go  to  him  lor  his  work — not  his 


Mr.  Bull  has  more  faith  in  acres  and  tons  than 
in  any  man’s  abilities).  He  was  afraid,  if  he 
let  the  money  show  itself  quite  in  Wren’s  own 
way  it  would  be  such  a refined  and  original 
way,  that  the  Crapauds  might  not  appre- 
ciate it, — at  least,  not  at  the  first  coup 
d’ceil,  which  is  everything  in  matters  of 
fashion  or  respectability.  The  modern,  ar- 
chitect is  a modiste  in  building,  as  the 
modern  tailor  in  dress;  and  the  principles  of 
modism  are  identical,  to  whatever  they  may  be 
applied,  and  whether  by  the  many,  to  counter- 
feit the  marks  cf  those  above  us  faster  than 
they  can  change  them,  or  by  the  few  to  change 
their  marks  faster  than  those  below  can  coun- 
terfeit them.  On  both  sides  of  the  game  it  is 
a principle  that  nothing  can  redeem  the  effect 
of  a mean  first  impression.  Now,  a first  im- 

v pression  is  not  arrived  at  by  logic.  We  do 

ration  ))"and  nmst  provokingly  just  (ails  of  its  j not  begin  by  estimating  the  waste  in  a dress 
object, — just  fails  to  keep  up  appearances  ] or  a building,  and  then  judge  of  the  owner’s 
throughout,  and  leaves  something  or  other  not ; ability  to  waste  accordingly.  It  is  not  con- 
even  decently  respectable,  — something  evi-  . elusions  arrived  at  by  reflection,  that  decide 


der.tly  starved  (like  the  windows,  or  empty  ! us  on  the  respectibility  or  Ion  of  either,  but 
panels,  or  painted  apse),— something  meant  to  only  those  imbibed  at  a glance,  by  instinctive 
be  showy,  and  left  shabby,— giving  one  peep  | unobserved  associations  with  something  of 
behind  the  scenes,  and  ruining  all.  Fashion  , similar  appearance,  and  the  length  of  purse 
has  never  yet  carried  out  a single  great  monu-  which  that  appearance  is  known,  at  the  par- 
ment  decently  throughout,  and,  I believe,  ticular  time,  to  accompany.  Her.ce,  it  is  not 
never  will.  You  will  say,  are  not  most  mediaeval  enough  merely  to  waste  means  : you  must  waste 
works  incomplete  too  ! Certainly  ; but  their  ] them  in  the  particular  modes  that  happen  to- 
incompleteness  involves  no  shabbiness  ; — it  ; day  to  be  associated  with  ability  to  waste,  and 
lets  out  nothing ; for  where  everything  is  real,  recognised  at  a glance  as  indications  thereof, 
there  is  nothing  to  let  out.  It  is  only  where  This  is  the  reason  my  proposal  of  the  framed 
the  dress  is  a disguise  that  absolute  complete- ' and  glazed  receipts  would  not  answer,  and  also 
ness  is  essential.  It  is  only  in  sham  art  that , one  reason,  as  I take  it,  why  all  bats  are  alike, 
everything  unfinished  is  a “ break-down,”  and  . and  all  Corinthian  capitals.  Another  reason, 
spoils  the  whole  “ effect.”  | however  (in  the  case  of  dress  at  least)  is,  that 

Well,  Mr.  Bull.  jun.  can  say  he  has  a cathe-  we  may  not  be  all  laughing  at  each  other,  an 
dm], — a cathedral  of  his  own,  not  inherited  | inconvenience  that  would  be  inevitable  if  we 
from  his  father;  and  he  has  a dome,— a dome  all  displayed  different  marks  of  respectability, 
bigger  than  the  Crapauds  can  show  by  six1  Well,  then,  seeing  that  Mr.  Bull  has  spent 
yards,  and  second  only  to  that  built  by  the  \ all  he  is  ever  likely  to  spend  on  the  res/tecta- 
other  Bulls  over  the  Alps;  and  he  has  paint-  bility  of  his  cathedral  as  a show,  a vast  sacri- 
ings  in  it,  all  his  own  and  paid  for.  No  (ice  to  fashion  (surely  the  most  stupendous 
matter  that  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  ] and  durable  ever  made),— seeing  he  has  enough 
his  cathedral  : no  matter  that  the  dome  is  so j to  do  to  keep  up  the  respectability  of  other 
dark  it  repels  all  eyes, — is  never  looked  at  but  j works  of  this  nature,  more  recent,  and  there* 
from  curiosity,  and  only  seen  negatively,  like  fore  more  striking ; suppose  we  plied  him  on 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  or  the  starless  apertures  j other  grounds.  Buildings  do  not  always  re- 
in southern  constellations  : no  matter  that  the  i tain  the  destination  with  which  they  were  be- 
paintings  cannot  be  seen  at  all  (which  Mr.  gun,  and  we  have  here  the  rare  case  of  one 
Cockerell  says  is  a reason  for  restoring  them!) : ' whose  architect  did  not  intend  it  to  do  so.  Of 
no  matter,— there  they  are,  all  paid  for,  and  its  owners  indeed,  one,  James  II.  meant  it  for 
Mr.  Bull  can  show  the  receipts.  Well,  let  j a Romanist  church,  and  the  rest  for  a show ; 
him  frame  and  glaze  them,  and  hang  them  up  two  purposes  not  quite  incompatible  ; and  be- 
in  the  best  lighted  part  of  the  interior.  They  tween  the  two,— prince  anil  mob,— Wren,  who 
will  save  the  expense  ofrestoration, — do  instead  | was  a man  not  only  far  in  advance  of  both, 
of  either  light  or  paintings,  and  the  purpose  of  [ but  in  advance  of  this  year  1852,  had  a 

both  building  and  decorations  will  be  an-  hard  job  to  make  his  plan  applicable,  at 
swered.  For  if  the  mediaeval*  thought  orna-  all,  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  designed, 
ment  was  “to  make  us  happy,”  they  were  and  to  which  he  foresaw  it  must  sooner 
dreaming,  and  so  was  Ruskin  to  tell  us  so.  or  later  be  applied.  However,  that  deep 
Mr.  Bull  knows  better.  The  use  of  ornament  foresight  which  provided  a passage  through 
is  to  give  an  air  of  respectability,— 10  give  St.  Magnus's  steeple  because  lie  saw  a fu- 
your  neighbours  a favourable  impression  of  | tore  age  would  want  it,  provided  also  for 
the  length  of  your  purse ; and  this  can  only  he  the  permanent  opening  and  use  of  this  remark- 
done  in  two  ways,  by  showing  how  much  | able  monument  after  it  should  have  survived 
human  labour  you  ’can  afford  to  vse,  or  how  , the  follies  of  his  day,— for  its  use  as  neither  a 
much  you  can  afford  to  waste.  Now  the  first  real  nor  a sham  Romanist  temple,  a Walhalla, 
method  is  troublesome,  requiring  both  thought  | a show-room,  nor  a gallery.  With  infinite 

on  the  spender’s  pari  and  art  on  the  designer’s.  I pains  he  satisfied  at  once  three  objects  in  its 
Where  these  commodities,  therefore,  are  construction,— the  mob’s,  the  king’s,  and  his 
scarce,  much  is  saved  by  adopting  the  second  own,— his  own,  as  lie  well  knew,  the  only  one 
method.  Besides,  many  think  it  nobler,  and  | that  a coming  age  would  recognise  or  care  for. 
are  more  impressed  by  it;  and  here  lay  the  Left  to  himself,  he  would  have  given  us  some- 
error  of  Wren’s  first  designs.  It  was  not  that  tiling  like  the  most  convenient  and  largest 
he  grudged  expense  (he  was  an  economist,  church  that  Protestants  could  use,  with  all 
indeed  in  the  original,  but  not  in  the  modern]  real  splendour,  and  no  superfluities,— with  no 
perverted  sense)  : he  would  have  thought  no  pillars  in  the  auditorium,  no  seats  out  of  sight 
sum  too  large  that  Mr.  Bull  thought  proper  , or  hearing,  but  plenty  of  space  and  height, 
for  the  purpose  but  lie  was  for  using  his  and  the  largest  vestibules  and  accessories  that 
reason  (in  the  plan  and  arrangement,  at  least : could  retain  the  subordinate  character  of  ac- 
we  have  yet  to  attempt  it  in  details) ; he  was  ] cessories.  Take  one  of  Ins  earlier  designs,  or 
for  using  whatever  was  spent,  wasting  none,  knock  off,  from  the  present,  all  its  nave  and 
applying  it  all  well  and  wisely,  not  to  super- 1 choir  except  the  first  compartment  of  each, 
fluities.  But  here  he  was  expecting  too  much  and  finish  them  like  the  transept  arms,  at  the 
confidence.  Mr.  Bull  had  not  faith  enough  in  ; same  distance  from  the  centre;  and  you 
his  architect  to  believe  he  could  make  a half-  have  the  largest  temple  we  could  use,  and  the 
sized  cathedral  as  noble  or  as  respectable  as  his  | fittest  for  us.  To  prove  this,  draw  the  figure 
neighbours’  full-sized  ones.  “ No,”  said  he,  j which,  according  to  Inwood  s experiments, 

“there  is  nothing  like  a superfluous  acre  or  two  defines  the  distance  to  which  the  voice  can 

ofroof  and  athousand  ortwo  tonsof  stone.”  We  reach  audibly.  (It  resembles  a gibbous  moon. 


advice.  Show  yourself  a man  of  taste  and  j knoiv  what  these  can  do,  hut  as  for  this  untried  . in  which .the  whole  curve  situated  before  the 
spirit,  Mr.  Bull,  and  soar  above  his  narrow  I Wrenism,  we  may  go  farther  and  fare  worse  (for ; speaker  is  a portion  of  a circle  of  7o  feet  radius. 
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drawn  from  a centre  17  feet  in  front  of  him, 
and  the  portion  behind  him  is  a flatter  curve,  its 
chord  being  140  and  versed  sine  about  35  feet. 
Wren  had  made  some  trial  with  results  remark- 
ably like  these,  for  he  says  a preacher’s  voice 
will  extend  90  feet  forward,  70  to  each  side, 
and  30  backward;  Inwood’s  figure  giving 
these  numbers  92,  70,  and  35).  Lay  a tracing 
of  this  figure  on  the  plan  of  the  centre  parts 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  by  turning  it  round  you 
will  find  positions  for  the  speaker  and  reader 
without  a single  place  out  of  sight  of  either ; 
and  simple  as  this  provision  may  seem,  you 
shall  not  find,  another  Protestant  church  in 
which  two  such  points  can  be  found,  and  but 
three  other  buildings — St.  Sophia,  St.  Peter’s, 
•and  Florence  cathedral. 

I assume,  then,  that  these  two  points  are 
those  on  which  Wren  anticipated  the  perma- 
nent placing  of  the  pulpit  and  eagle ; and  then 
the  rest  of  this  plan  will  show  you  how  easily 
and  conveniently  the  remaining  furniture  falls 
into  place  and  dovetails  together,  with  this  as 
a basis.  I do  not  say  that  it  is  exactly  the 
^arrangement  Wren  had  in  his  eye,  but  that  he 
meant  this  portion  of  the  building,  neither 
more  nor  less,  to  be  the  oratory,  and  these 
j>oints  the  exact  places  of  the  reader  and 
preacher. 

I should  not  move  the  organ  from  its  pre- 
sent place,  but  bring  the  whole  congregation 
west  of  it.  The  table  would  stand,  as  common 
sense  places  the  table  for  any  man’s  guests, 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  building,  not 
across  it,  nor  reared  up  against  an  end  wall 
like  an  altar,  but  in  the  centre  (see  rubric,  in 
which  “ the  body  of  the  church”  is  the  first 
place  named  for  it;  and  observe,  too,  the  ex- 
pression of  standing  on  the  north  side,  not 
end,  of  the  table.)  All  the  seats  within  the 
line  of  stalls,  and  all  eastward  thereof,  I would 
keep  on  the  level  of  the  present  pavement,  the 
stalls  and  those  behind  them  rising  gradually 
to  the  top  of  the  socle ; and  this  level  being 
attained  from  the  nave  and  transepts  by  steps. 
The  chief  ornamentation  should  be  concen- 
trated on  the  chancel  balustrade,  and  the 
candelabra  at  its  corners;  but  I cannot  admire 
the  ciborium,  however  early  authority  there 
may  be  for  it.  It  seems  a clumsy  struggle 
after  an  adventitious  dignity  that  should  not 
he  required. 

Now,  for  galleries  (which  I think  quite 
essential  to  a really  noble  church,  and  which 
I suppose  nobody  but  poor  easy  Mr.  Bull 
. would  be  persuaded  to  let  his  architects  shirk), 

I would  first  fit  up  with  seats  the  four  semi- 
circular tribunes  over  the  main  entablature  in 
the  diagonal  sides  of  the  octagon,  which, 
though  naturally  out  of  hearing  distance,  have 
half-domes  over  them  admirably  fitted  for 
collecting  and  condensing  sound  from  below. 
Only  one,  however,  is  readily  accessible  from 
the  present  staircase.  Therefore  remove  the 
vestry  to  the  unoccupied  base  of  the  north- 
west belfry,  and  the  two  other  vestries  to  two 
6creened-o£F  compartments  at  the  east  ends  of 
the  aisles,  and  erect  in  the  wells  three  stairs, 
for  reaching  the  three  other  tribunes. 

Next,  I would  add  four  similar  galleries 
under  these,  and  approached  by  the  same 
stairs,  ranging  with  the  cornice  or  impost  at 
the  springing  of  the  aisle  arches,  and  carried 
each  by  a flat  segmental  half-dome,  so  as  to 
require  no  pillars. 

Yet  three  more  galleries  of  masonry  might 
next  be  added,  ranging  with  these  last,  across 
the  north,  south,  and  west  arches  of  the 
octagon,  and  perhaps  the  east  also.  I have 
three  different  modes  of  supporting  them,  that 
in  the  south  of  my  plan  being  the  simplest,  a 
mere  bridge  or  wide  segmental  vault  springing 
from  imposts  that  lie  each  on  a bracket  from 
the  face  of  the  first  great  pilaster,  and  three 
small  pillars  behind  it,  close  to  the  broad  face 


°:f.the_d?r-Pie«;-  The  method  show^  oppo- 


site, on  the  north,  would  be  more  elegant,  but 
dependant  on  a metal  tie.  Two  brackets  from 
each  of  the  piers  and  seven  small  pillars  would 
form  eleven  angles  of  a sexdecagon.  On  these 
would  lie  a flat  entablature  forming  ten  six- 
teenths of  a circle,  from  which  would  spring  a 
partial  dome,  of  a segmental  profile,  havino-  its 
base  restrained  by  a chain  tie  passing  through 


the  great  piers.  But  the  construction  shown 
in  the  west  arch  would  be  the  most  perfect  and 
independent — a groining  on  a semi-octagonal 
plan,  springing  from  six  points,  two  brackets  in 
front  and  four  pillars  behind,  and  having  its 
push  against  the  two  hindermost  resisted  by 
buttresses ; and  the  triangular  spaces  left  by 
the  diagonal  sides  of  the  semi-octagon,  covered 
by  corresponding  groins  on  other  pillars.  In 
any  case,  all  the  gallery  pillars  should  range  in 
height  with  those  bearing  the  organ,  and  be  of 
granite  or  marble,  with  undiminished  cylindric 
shafts  ; and  as  for  capitals,  if  the  architect 
cannot  design  a dozen,  all  better  than  any  in 
Rome  or  Athens,  I will  engage  in  ten  days  to 
find  Englishmen  that  can. 

You  will  next  ask  what  I would  do  with  the 
present  choir  fittings.  If  they  are  very  much 
admired,  leave  them  as  curiosities;  but  in  any 
case,  whether  left  or  disposed  of,  I regard  it  as 
a main  feature  of  this  scheme  to  make  an  east 
entrance,  and  convert  the  present  choir  into  a 
vestibule  or  avenue  like  the  other  three  arms. 
To  this  end,  cut  the  three  lower  windows  of  the 
apse  down  to  the  ground,  and  their  entrances 
will  afford  room  for  steps  up  from  the  street. 
Build  a wall  with  two  pilasters  and  three  doors 
across  the  diameter,  as  high  as  to  the  inner 
entablature.  Vault  the  lower  story  of  the  apse 
thus  walled  off,  and  you  will  have  a peculiar 
but  very  grand  porch,  opening  to  the  street 
with  arches  50  feethigh, — deep  solemn  cavernous 
mouths;  while  the  upper  story  forms  a tribune 
open  to  the  interior,  corresponding  to  that  at 
the  west  end  (but  of  far  better  acoustic  pro- 
perties), either  of  them  fit  to  receive  an  orchestra 
or  a great  organ  for  use  in  the  children’s  anni- 
versary and  other  extraordinary  services.* 

Thus,  then,  the  temple  without  an  altar,  like 
the  city  without  a temple,  would  be  four- 
square, with  three  portals  opening  to  every 
quarter.  But  you  will  say,  if  the  north  and 
south  approaches  be,  as  I have  said,  the  largest 
compatible  with  due  subordination,  the  east 
and  west  (especially  the  latter)  must  be  pre- 
posterous. This  we  cannot  help,  nor  Wren 
either.  This  is  what  we  may  well  believe  to 
have  caused  him  tears,  to  find  that  his  work 
was  obliged,  to  suit  its  temporary  ends  of  a 
show,  tu  be  made — not  indeed  imperfect  but 
(what  is  as  bad)  pluperfect,  for  its  permanent 
ones.  What  the  mob  call  a “ noble  pro- 
fusion,” he  knew  was  a very  base  one.  Super- 
fluity and  waste  are  but  a wretched  and  pitiful 
substitute  for  splendour.  Nothing  after  all 
would  so  much  ennoble  the  building  as  pulling 
down  from  both  ends  till  we  had  no  more  left 
than  we  could  use.  But  compare  the  super- 
fluity and  idle  show,  when  used  as  above, 
with  that  which  subsists  at  present.  These 
east  and  west  avenues  would  after  all  (though 
one  is  longer  than  the  occupied  area)  be  neither 
of  them  so  spacious,  nor  both  together  more 
bulky  in  entire  contents.  The  oratory  would 
after  all  be  nearly  equal  in  capacity,  and  half 
equal  in  area,  to  all  its  vestibules  and  ad- 
juncts together.  Compare  this  with  the  pro- 
portion (about  a twelfth  in  area,  and  a 
twentieth  in  capacity)  which  it  fills  at  present, 
in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  limbs  of  the 
great  show  body.  By  the  proposed  plan  it 
would  at  least  occupy  the  body  itself,  the  only 
part  where  there  is  unobstructed  room  for  it, 
and  would  be  unmistakeably  the  heart  and 
chief,  however  overgrown  the  accessories  ; and 
as  they  would  all  be  passages  to  it  (except  the 
two  western  chapels)  the  building  would  not 
be  altogether  a sham.  Only  show  that  it  is  not 
so,— show  that  you  can  use  a cathedral,  that 
you  know  what  to  do  with  one,  and  it  shall 
soon  be  decorated.  Occupy  it,  claim  it  all  as 
God’s  house,  or  at  least  as  much  of  it  as  you 
can  occupy,  beginning  from  the  centre,  and  you 
will  soon  find  it  treated  as  such.  This  is  the 
key  note  to  its  decoration.”  The  only  way 
to  get  it  rightly  decorated  is  to  make  use  of  it. 

If  you  do  not  deem  this  too  long  for  your 
columns,  I will,  in  much  less  space,  explain 
what  has  occurred  to  me  respecting  the  deco- 
ration and  ornamentation  on  this  basis. 

E.  L.  G. 


A SCENE  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

NO  SKETCHING  ALLOWED. 

Reading  what  has  lately  been  said  about  t 
St.  Paul’s,  has  brought  to  my  mind  a scene  e 
that  occurred  some  months  ago.  I copy  it  ! 
verbatim  from  my  diary,  as  follows  : — 

“ Feb.  25,  1852. — This  day  being  the  anniver-  • 
sary  of  the  death  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  went  in 
morning  to  service  at  St.  Paul’s  ( vide  the  same 
date  last  year).  It  being  also  Ash-Wednesday,  the 
full  service  and  comminalion  was  read  without  the 
organ  accompaniment.  Sermon  from  Hosea  10,  12. 

After  service  over  walked  into  the  body  of  the 
building;  very  few  people  there,  the  cold  being 
severe.  Observed  that  where  the  openings  for 
clerestory  windows  meet  the  dome-vaulting  of  the 
nave  their  intersection  forms  a peculiar  sort  of 
flattened  S curve.  Took  out  book  and  drew  this 
curve,  so  as  to  recollect  and  consider  it  when  at 
leisure.  Note. — It  may  be  but  an  optical  illusion. 
Hereupon  a verger,  in  long  purple  robe,  stepped  I 
up  and  commenced  the  following  colloquy  : — 

Verger. — ‘ Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  of  it,  but  . 
we  have  orders  to  prevent  any  drawing  here.’ 

C.  P.  S. — 4 Orders  to  do  what  ?' 

•*  Orders  to  prevent  any  drawing  being 


Verger, 
done  here. 

C.  P.  S. — 4 Why  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that 
I’m  not  to  sketch  a line  or  two  in  a book.’ 

Verger. — 4 Yes  ; we  are  to  prevent  any  sketching 
or  drawing  to  be  done  here.’ 

C.  P.  S. — 4 Then  I suppose  it’s  not  allowed  even 
to  take  down  the  sermon  ? If  so,  you  should  put 
up  a notice  to  that  effect,  for  I’ve  got  down  some 
of  this  morning’s  sermon  already,  and  here  it  is  * 
(showing  him  a page  of  shorthand). 

Verger. — 4 No  ; we’ve  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sermons  ; but  we  have  strict  orders  to  prevent  any 
drawing  being  done.’ 

C.  P.  S. — 4 What  authority  have  you  for  prevent- 
ing it?’ 

Verger. — 4 It’s  the  order  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.’ 

C.  P.  S. — 4 As  to  its  being  the  order  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  I don’t  believe  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
have  authority  to  issue  any  order  of  the  kind.  If 
I cause  any  crowd  or  annoyance,  or  inconvenience, 
you  may  certainly  then  interfere  ; but  as  I don’t 
do  so,  I say  that  you've  no  power  to  prevent  me, 
and  you  had  better  tell  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
read  the  Acts  of  Parliament  referring  to  eccle- 
siastical matters,  before  they  give  such  improper 
orders.’ 

Verger. — 4 I don’t  know  anything  about  Par- 
liament, and  1 mustn’t  talk  to  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter as  you  may  ; but  perhaps  you  had  better  see  the 
Dean  yourself.' 

C.  P.  S. — 4 Well,  I can’t  go  this  morning,  but 
perhaps  I may  see  him  some  other  day  ; but  now 
understand  me,  I shall  not  cease  from  writing  or 
sketching  what  I please,  and  as  you  have  orders  to 
prevent  me,  you  had  better  at  once  take  me  up 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  : he  lives  at  the  end  of  the 
next  street.' 

Verger. — 4 No  ; I don’t  wish  to  do  that.’ 

C.  P.  S. — 4 But  it  would  be  the  best  thing  you 
could  do.  I shall  continue  what  I am  about,  and 
if  you’ve  orders  to  prevent  me,  why  don’t  you 
prevent  me  ? You  must  either  do  that  or  neglect 
your  orders.’ 

Hereupon  the  verger  walked  away  and  conferred 
with  two  other  vergers.  They  all  stared  hard  at 
me,  but  troubled  me  not  again.  I remained  there 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  finished  my 
sketch  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  cold. 


1 Qui  vixit  annos  ultra  nonaginta  non  sibi  sed  bono  publico ! 1 


Spirit  that  was  called  away  129  years  since  to 
meet  the  Divine  Architect ! thou  wast  in  thy  life- 
time thwarted  by  those  in  power.  Have  their  pre- 
judices descended  to  prevent  the  humblest  of  thy 
admirers  from  taking  note  of  this  thy  monument  ?” 
C.  P.  S. 


* The  alterations  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  have 
naturally  enough  annoyed  Mr.  Tite  and  every  sensible 
looter-on,  would  be  nothing  to  this.— Peikt.  Dev 


Schools  of  Design. — According  to  the 
return  that  has  just  been  printed,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  schools  (five  in 
number),  there  are  sixteen  professors,  masters, 
and  assistant  masters.  The  highest  salary  is 
300/.  with  a portion  of  fees ; the  lowest,  32 1, 
with  a portion  of  fees.  The  head  master,  who 
receives  300/.  a year,  is  engaged  twenty-two 
hours  and  a half  per  week  ; and  the  assistant 
master,  with  32/.  a year  and  fees,  is  engaged 
only  five  hours  in  the  week.  In  the  provincial 
schools  there  are  forty-one  masters,  and  the 
salaries  vary  from  25/.  to  300/.  Some  of  the 
country  schools,  we  may  here  mention,  want 
looking  to.  The  local  boards  do  not  do  their 
duty. 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING 


51  ^nplnt  J'ltrtrji  nf  tjjt  ISistnrif  nf  Sfrrjjittcfitrt, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OR 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


iHu  Heat*  J&ovtUai) : 

I am  almost  disposed  to  hope  that  you  re- 
proach me  for  my  long  silence,  as  I must 
otherwise  fear  that  you  have  not  found  our 
story  so  interesting  or  useful  as  I hoped  you 
would, — and  I always  prefer  hope  to  fear,  it 
carries  you  more  buoyantly  and  pleasantly 
through  the  Waters  in  which  we  are  all 
struggling.  If  you  have  not  found  interest  in 
this  look-back  into  the  past, — the  “ unrelent- 
ing Past,” — where 

,f  Far  in  her  realm  withdrawn. 

Old  Empires  sit  in  sullenness  and  gloom. 

And  glorious  ages  gone, 

Lie  deep  within  the  shadow  of  her  womb  1” 

it  is  my  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  the  subject. 
From  Egypt  and  her  mummy,  of  which  will 
you  let  me  say, — 

“ Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinion’d  flat. 

Has  hob-a-nobb’d  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass. 
Or  dropp’d  a halfpenny  in  Homer’s  hat, 

Or  doff’d  his  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass. 

Or  held,  by  Solomon’s  own  invitation, 

A torch  at  the  great  temple’s  dedication, — ” 

down  to  the  present  day,  the  story  is  con- 
tinuously curious  and  curiously  continuous. 
It  is  a look-back,  too,  which  will  not  tend  to 
weaken  our  confidence  or  lessen  our  strivings, 
but  should  rather  awaken  us  to  a fuller  know- 
ledge of  our  powers,  and  arouse  our  dormant 
energies ; which  should  lead  to  greater  doings 
by  showing  what  has  already  been  done. 

I gave  you,  in  my  last,  the  broad  divisions 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  promised  to  put  be- 
fore you  the  more  obvious  means  of  dis- 
criminating them.  In  the  Early  English  or 
Lancet  style — its  first  phase  (“  architecture 
ogivale  primitive ,”  as  Caumont  calls  it),  the 
arches  are  acute,  lancet-shaped,  in  fact,  as  you 
see  them  in  this  example  of  a triple  window, 
fig.  25,  and  the  openings  are  long  and  narrow. 


Fig.  25.— WINDOW,  LANCET  STYLE. 

At  first  they  were  used  singly ; but  later 
in  the  style  two  or  more  of  these  lancet 
openings  were  placed  together  under  a con- 
necting arch,  and  the  remaining  solid  masonry 


* No.  XII.  See'also  pp,  100, 133,  164,  196,  228,  260,  292, 
324,  356,  389,  and  436. 


between  the  heads  and  beneath  the  connecting 
arch  being  perforated,  say  in  a circular  form, 
gave  rise  to  tracery  and  larger  windows,  such 
as  we  find  in  the  succeeding  style.  The 
foliage  seen  in  the  capitals  of  the  Early 
English  style  is  free  and  crisp,  entirely  con- 
ventional, and  the  leaves  are  for  the  most  part 
trefoils,  very  bold  and  much  undercut.  The 
ornament  most  common  and  characteristic  is 
what  is  absurdly  called  the  “ dog-tooth  orna- 
ment,” of  which  fig.  26  is  one  of  the  varieties. 


Fig.  26. 


You  may  find  Early  English  buildings  without 
this  ornament,  but  wherever  you  do  find  it  you 
may  safely  ascribe  that  part  of  the  building 
in  which  it  occurs  to  this  period.  The  ziz- 
zag,  you  will  remember,  is  a characteristic 
ornament  of  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  and  this 
dog-tooth  is  a growth  from  the  same  seed.  A 
series  of  continuous  notches  cut  on  the  edge 
of  a square  reveal,  or  pier,  gives  the  first  form 
of  the  dog-'ooth. 

The  choir  of  the  Temple  Church,  London, 
A.D.  1240,  or  the  choir  of  Lincoln,  or  the 
transepts  of  York  Cathedral,  or  the  Chapter 
House  at  Lichfield,  finished  about  1250,  will 
serve  as  examples  of  the  style. 

In  the  Decorated  style,  the  windows  afford 
the  most  striking  characteristic  : fig.  2 7 is  an 
example. 


Fig.  27.— WINDOW,  DECORATED  PERIOD. 

In  the  first  instances  the  tracery  is  geome- 
trical, presenting  circles,  quatrefoils,  &c. ; and 
the  buildings  containing  these  have  been 
classed,  as  I said  in  my  last,  into  a separate 
division,  called  the  Geometrical ; but  in  the 
perfect  Decorated,  which  may  be  considered 
the  culminating  point  of  Gothic  architecture, 
the  tracery  flows  in  wavy  lines. 


Triangular  canopies  with  erdekets  and  finials, 
niches  on  the  face  of  the  buttresses,  and  an 
ornament  known  as  the  “ ball-flower”  (fig.  28), 
are  distinguishing  characteristics. 


Fig.  28. 

All  the  buildings  in  this  style,  although 
called  Decorated,  are  not  more  richly  adorned 
than  those  of  the  previous  and  succeeding 
period  ; but  in  this  style  pinnacles  floriated ; 
saints,  “ sanctified  in  stone,”  took  their  places 
beneath  sculptured  canopies ; running  foliage, 
curiously  cut,  grew  up  into  the  hollows  of 
mouldings,  and  all  the  crowning  elegancies  of 
Gothic  architecture  were  achieved. 

You  must  not  imagine,  as  many  did  at  one 
time,  that  the  architects  of  the  middle  ages 
worked  without  rules  or  guiding  principles. 
The  more  fully  our  ancient  edifices  are 
studied,  the  more  clearly  does  it  become  appa- 
rent that  nothing  was  introduced  unneces- 
sarily or  deceptively,  for  mere  appearance’ 
sake : that  the  excellence  of  effect,  which  is 
apparent,  resulted  from  the  use  of  sound  prin- 
ciples, laid  down  not  with  a view  of  producing: 
that  effect,  but  with  reference  to  stability,  con- 
venience, and  fitness ; good  taste  and  great 
skill  being  afterwards  employed  in  adorning 
that  which  was  necessary,  and  making  the 
useful  a producer  of  the  beautiful.  Plans 
were  not  made  to  accord  with  a fanciful  eleva- 
tion, entailing  thereby  loss  of  convenience, 
and  unnecessary  outlay,  but  were  arranged 
first,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  time,  and 
upon  these  naturally  the  elevation  followed. 
All  decoration  grew  out  of  the  construction, 
and  reason  governed  instead  of  caprice.  This 
is  now  better  understood  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago,  and  will  doubtless  produce  its  fruit 
in  due  ceason. 

The  choir  of  Ely  cathedral;  St.  Andrew’s, 
Heckington ; the  choir  of  Wells,  the  nave  of 
York,  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  Decorated 
style. 


Fig.  29. — "WINDOW,  PERPENDICULAR  PERIOD. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  period 
which  followed  the  Decorated,  namely,  tha 
Perpendicular,  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
tracery  in  perpendicular  lines,  which  led  to  its- 
name.  Fig.  29,  a window  in  this  style,  will 
explain  this  to  you.  You  perceive  the  divi- 
sions, or  mullion8  as  they  are  called,  run  up 
straight  from  the  cill  to  the  head,  instead  of 
taking  the  flowing  forms  belonging  to  the 
Decorated.  In  this  style  panelling  is  very 
extensively  used,  and  you  will  find  the 
same  upright  arrangement  in  this  as  in  the 
windows.  Amongst  its  other  peculiarities  ie 
the  occasional  use  of  a horizontal  division  in 
the  windows,  called  a transom,  dividing  them 
into  several  heights  ; and  another  is  the  intro- 
duction of  a horizontal  moulding  over  the  arch 
of  doorways,  creating  a spandrel  on  each  side 
of  the  arch,  which  is  usually  filled  with  carved 
ornaments,  shields,  or  foliage.  The  arches  in 
this  style  are  flatter  than  in  the  preceding;  and 
you  will  see  that  the  tendency  to  verlicality, 
which  is  the  leading  principle  of  pure  Gothic, 
was  disappearing,  and  that  the  abasement  of 
the  art  was  at  hand. 

The  front  of  Westminster  Hall  will  serve  as 
an  example  of  the  style:  look  at  it  when  you 
next  pass  it.  The  body  of  the  exquisite  church 
of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  at  Bristol,  the  Divinity 
School,  Oxford,  and  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
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Windsor,  are  buildings  known  to  you,  which  are 
also  in  this  style. 

I ought  to  tell  you  that  the  character  of  the 
mouldings,  different  in  all  the  styles,  the  plan 
of  the  piers,  columns,  &c.  afford  means  lor 
determining  the  age  of  buildings  to  those  who 
have  studied  them;  but  I do  not  ask  you  to 
look  at  anything  more  than  broad  featmes. 
4nd  now  as  to  the  duration  of  these  styles. 

Rickman  dates  the  various  varieties  of 
mediaeval  architecture  as  follows  : — 

Norman 1066  to  1189 

Early  English,  or  Lancet. . . . 1189  to  1307 

Decorated 1307  to  1377 

(Reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III). 
Perpendicular  1377  to  1546 

Of  course  these  dates  are  intended  only  as 
approximations,  as  the  use  of  one  style  did  not 
stop  immediately  after  the  growth  of  another. 
Mr.  Sharpe,  who  has  made  the  most  recent 
attempt  to  alter  the  titles  and  define  the  dura- 
tion of  the  styles,  gives  the  following  table 


A.D.  A.D.  YEARS. 


. 1066  to  1145  — 

79 

Transitional 

1145  to  1190  — 

4b 

Lancet  period 

1190  to  1245  — 

55 

Geometrical  period. . . . 

, 1245  to  1315  — 

70 

Curvilinear  period  . . . . 

, 1315  to  1360  — 

45 

(Decorated). 

Rectilinear  period  . . . . 

, 1360  to  1550  — 

190 

(Perpendicular). 


The  differences  you  will  see  are  very  slight, 
with  the  exception  of  putting  together  build- 
ings which  were  for  some  time  considered  as 
the  completed  developments  of  the  Lancet 
style,  and  those  heretofore  called  Early  Deco- 
rated, as  a distinct  class,  the  necessity  for 
which  has  long  been  felt. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  talk  over  with  you 
the  peculiarities  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  period  still  remain- 
ing to  us  ; to  stumble  with  you  upon  the  ruins 
of  one  of  our  abbeys, — Tintern,  for  example, 
in  its  delicious  vale,  cunningly  placed,  where, — 

“ A mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Shorn  of  its  glas3  of  thousand  colourings. 

Through  which  the  deepened  glories  once  could 
enter, 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph’s  wings, 

Now  yawns  all  desolate;” — 
and  to  raise  again  all  its  parts  from  the  evi- 
dences left,  and  show  their  purposes.  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  itself  a history  of  archi- 
tecture; Wells,  with  its  wonderful  west  front 
and  glorious  display  of  sculpture  ; Salisbury  a 
perfect  whole,  the  most  uniform  of  all  the 
cathedrals  ; Lincoln,  with  an  accumulation  of 
beauties  no  where  rivalled  ; Lichfield,  and  its 
three  spires;  Westminster,  resting-place  of 
kings  and  record  of  early  arts, — would  furnish 
exhaustless  topics.  I will,  in  another  letter, 
give  you  the  plan  of  a complete  cathedral  and 
its  subsidiary  buildings,  so  that  you  may  know 
the  general  arrangement  which  prevailed. 

In  France,  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  pro- 
duced some  noble  buildings  in  the  pointed 
style, — Notre  Dame,  Paris;  the  Cathedrals  of 
Rouen,  Rheims,  Amiens,  Chartres,  St.  Ouen 
at  Rouen,  &c. 

Amiens  cathedral  affords  a parallel  with 
Salisbury.  Whittington,  Gwilt,  and  others 
think  it  shows  the  Pointed  style  was  more  ad- 
vanced in  France  than  England  in  the  13th 
century,  but  this  seems  to  me  doubtful.  Ger- 
many affords  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  skill  of  the  middle  ages,  many  of  them 
doubtless  known  to  you.  If  Cologne  cathe- 
dral were  completed,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  astounding  edifices  in  the  world.  The 
works  were  carried  on  till  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  they  were  entirely 
stopped.  In  1814,  one  of  the  original  draw- 
ings was  discovered  in  a corn-loft  at  Darms- 
tadt, and  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Moller,  the  architect  of  the  duke  of  Darms- 
tadt. Bring  drawn  on  parchment,  it  had  been 
used  as  the  bottom  of  a sort  of  tray,  on  which 
to  dry  beans.  Another  part  was  elsewhere 
discovered,  and  being  sold  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  was  presented  by  him  to  Cologne. 
United  with  the  drawing  discovered  at 
Darmstadt,  it  represents  the  whole  of  the 
principal  front,  and  from  this  the  workmen 
are  at  this  day  proceeding  to  complete  the 
building.  I remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  Dr.  Moller  told  me  the  incident,  some 


years  ago,  vviieu  jl  iuu  hk  ... 

amining  the  buildings  in  Darmstadt  with  that 
venerable  and  accomplished  gentleman.  In 
1821,  the  then  king  of  Prussia  began  the  work 
of  completion  at  Cologne.  In  1842,  fresh 
arrangements  were  made,  and  from  that  time 
to  this  the  works  have  been  proceeded  with, 
slowly  but  steadily.  The  crane  of  the  ancient 
builders  has  continued  to  surmount  the  grass- 
covered  summit  of  the  tower,  and  prophesies 
completion  ! 

When  studying  the  architectural  works  of  the 
middle  ages,  two  curious  circumstances  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  One  is,  the 
similarity  apparent  in  the  buildings  of  each 
particular  period,  although  erected  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  (the  rapidity  with  which  every 
alteration  in  style  was  made  widely  known) ; 
the  other,  the  fact  that  many  of  these  extra- 
ordinary buildings,  which  display  the  most 
lively  imagination,  sound  judgment,  and  great 
mathematical  skill,  were  erected  at  a time  when 
the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed,  when  kings 
were  to  be  found  unable  to  read,  and  men  who 
knew  a few  physical  truths  were  regarded  as 
magicians. 

On  inquiry,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  they 
were  executed  by  bands  of  men  bound  toge- 
ther by  certain  laws  in  an  association  partly  of 
a religious  character,  who  were,  to  a certain 
extent,  protected  by  the  church,  and  known  as 
Free  Masons.  The  early  history  of  this  extra- 
ordinary fraternity  is  obscured  by  fable.  At 
the  present  time  we  know  them  simply  as  a 
body  of  individuals  associated  for  social  pur- 
poses, who  meet  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern 
and  elsewhere,  to  discuss  a dinner  and  dispense 
charity.  Originally,  however,  their  proceedings 
were  very  different.  Some  masonic  writers 
seek  to  trace  their  existence  from  a remote 
time,  and  endeavour  to  show  a connection 
with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Diony- 
siac  artificers,  who  possessed  the  privilege  of 
erecting  public  structures  in  Asia  Minor. 
Without  entering  here  on  this  questionable 
ground,  or  even  stopping  to  ascertain  the 
earliest  date  whereat  their  presence  in  Eng- 
land can  be  proved,  suffice  it  to  say  they  were 
the  builders  of  many  of  our  cathedrals  and 
churches,  and  preserved  within  their  lodges  a 
large  amount  of  scientific  skill  greatly  dispro- 
portioned  to  the  general  attainments  of  the 
time.  As  I have  elsewhere  said,  when  a band 
departed  on  an  undertaking,  a charge  provided 
that  the  most  expert  craftsman  should  be 
appointed  master  of  the  works,  under  whom, 
when  they  reached  their  destination,  every 
tenth  man  was  appointed  warden  over  his  nine 
fellows ; a camp  was  erected  and  a lodge 
built  in  which  to  hold  their  meetings  and  re- 
gulate their  prices.  Here  also  the  apprentices 
resorted  at  certain  periods  to  hear  discourses 
upon  the  sciences,  and  lectures  on  morality  : 
for  at  this  period  it  is  supposed  that  none  could 
become  a free  and  accepted  mason  without 
serving  under  a master  for  seven  years ; during 
which  time  he  was  gradually  initiated  into  the 
mysteries,  and  was  ultimately  accepted  as  a 
brother. 

There  is  not,  in  the  whole  history  of  archi- 
tecture, a more  curious  point  than  this, 
although  it  is,  in  many  respects,  obscure.  In 
studying  the  works  of  the  freemasons,  they 
become  additionally  interesting  if  we  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  men  ; and  the  men,  in  like 
manner,  are  invested  with  greater  importance 
when  we  reflect  upon  their  wonderful  pro- 
ductions. 

Several  years  ago  my  attention  was  led  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  ancient  buildings 
exhibited,  on  the  face  of  the  walls,  both  inside 
and  outside,  marks  of  a peculiar  character  on 
the  face  of  the  stones  which  were  evidently 
the  work  of  the  original  builders,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  if  examined  and  compared 
they  might  serve  to  throw  light  upon  these 
bands  of  operatives.  I made  a large  collec- 
tion of  them  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  some  of  which  were  published  in  the 
“ Archaeologia.”  They  are  simply  the  marks 
made  by  the  masons  to  identify  their  work, 
but  it  is  curious  to  find  them  identical  in  dif- 
lerent  countries,  and  descending  from  early 
times  to  the  present  day,  for  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Scotland  tables  of  marks  are  still 


preserved  in  the  Lodges,  and  one  is  given  to 
the  (practical)  mason,  on  taking  up  his  free- 
dom. He  cuts  it,  however,  on  the  bed  of  the 
stone  now,  instead  of  on  the  face.  The  marks 
are  usually  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  here 
you  have  a representation  of  a few  of  them. 

^ An  O 

V B Y 

Fig.  30. 

Many  of  them  have  a religious  character, 
symbolizing  the  Trinity,  eternity,  &c.  and  the 
fish-form  is  not  uncommon. 

The  constant  occurrence  in  ancient  build- 
ings of  this  fish  form,  or  vesica  piscis,  as  it 
is  called,  has  led  to  much  discussion.  The 
early  Christians  symbolized  our  Saviour  by 
the  form  of  a fish,  perhaps  because  the  initial 
letters  of  Christ’s  name  and  titles  form  the 
Greek  word  for  fish : moreover,  they  called 
themselves  pisciculi , considering  that  the 
Christian  life  commenced  in  the  waters  of 
baptism.  The  fish  itself  was  accordingly 
sculptured  for  decoration,  but  seems  to  have 
been  superseded  by  the  fish-shaped  compart- 
ment formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  equal 
circles.  In  England  it  is  to  be  seen  over  many 
doorways,  enclosing  the  figure  of  Christ,  as  at 
Malmsbury  Abbey  Church,  Barfreston  and 
Rochester  Cathedral.  Windows  are  some- 
times found  of  this  shape.  The  seals  of  most 
religious  bodies  were  of  this  form  ; and  some 
antiquaries  have  even  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  Pointed  style  of  architecture  to  the  use  of 
it!  At  Poitiers  and  Angouleme,  where  I 
found  many  masons’  marks,  it  occupies  a very 
prominent  position  on  the  west  front  of  the 
churches.  All  this,  however,  is  more  curious 
than  useful,  and  need  not  be  carried  further 
now : I will  give  you  a truth  instead  of  a 
mysticism,  which  is  that  I am 

Always  very  faithfully  yours, 
laeggto. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Lynn. — Building  operations  are  going  on  to 
a great  extent  on  the  east  side  of  this  town. 
Numbers  of  new  streets  have  been  formed,  and 
the  houses  are  most  of  them  built  on  a regular 
plan.  The  town  appears  to  be  extending,  and 
the  population  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  The 
railways  have  given  an  impetus  to  many  kinds 
of  business.  No  further  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  estuary  works.  Attempts,  says 
the  Norfolk  Chronicle,  have  been  made  to  stop 
up  the  further  end  of  the  new  cut,  but  as  yet 
unsuccessfully.  At  low  water  the  workmen 
may  do  a great  deal  towards  erecting  a barrier 
to  the  sea,  but  at  high  water  their  work  is  de- 
molished, and  the  new  channel  is  silting  up 
very  fast  at  every  tide. 

Bottisham  Lode.— The  foundation-stone  of 
a new  church  was  laid  here  on  Tuesday  week. 
The  building  will  be  a small  one.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
of  London,  is  the  architect.  Upwards  of  900/. 
have  been  subscribed  towards  the  cost;  500 1. 
of  it  by  the  vicar.  The  site  was  granted  by 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge — the  patrons. 

Abingdon. — It  is  intended  to  repair  and  re- 
store the  County  Hall  at  Abingdon,  erected 
in  1677  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  Berks  county 
gentry  have  come  forward  in  aid  of  this  ob- 
ject; but,  as  the  repairs  and  restorations  will 
require  from  800/.  to  900Z.  it  is  hoped  that  the 
architectural  and  archaeological  societies  will 
lend  a helping  hand. 

Leighton-Buzzard. — The  cost  of  restoring 
the  steeple  to  its  original  height,  192  feet,  and 
repairing  the  roofs,  is  estimated  at  about  500Z. 
The  parishioners  have  resolved  that  a sub- 
scription be  entered  into  forthwith. 

Folkestone. — The  great  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  gas  consumers  during  the  last  few  years 
has  rendered  the  company’s  works  far  too 
small  for  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be  stored  at 
the  present  time.  A new  gasometer  is  being 
erected. 

Winchelsea. — The  ancient  church  of  Ickle- 
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sham,  near  Winchelsea,  which  has  undergone 
during  the  last  three  years  a complete  restora- 
tion, was  re-opened  on  the  29th  July,  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  restoration  has 
been  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Teulon, 
by  Mr.  Judge,  of  Rye.  The  church,  according 
to  a correspondent,  is  rather  remarkable  in  its 
plan,  having  a nave  and  aisles  of  Norman 
date,  and  a chancel,  with  aisles,  very  much 
exceeding  in  length  the  nave,  the  tower  stand- 
ing between  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  and  the 
north  aisle  of  the  chancel.  The  above  fabric 
has  been  completely  restored,  and  the  pon- 
derous roof  extending  over  the  nave  and  aisles 
reproduced.  The  pulpit  and  prayer-desk  are 
in  oak,  and  the  seats  also  of  oak : all  the  win- 
dow openings  which  had  any  wooden  frames 
have  had  stone  windows  of  the  respective  dates 
inserted. 

Portsmouth. — On  Tuesday  week  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  Baptist  chapel  was  laid  in 
Victoria-road,  Forton.  The  new  structure  will 
be  without  galleries,  but  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  their  erection  at  any  time.  The  site 
is  76  feet  by  52. 

Abberley. — The  new  church  at  Abberley, 
Worcestershire,  founded  by  the  Moilliet  family, 
and  designed  to  supersede  the  old  parish 
church,  was  on  Tuesday  week  dedicated  to 
God  in  honour  of  St.  Mary,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Miss 
Moilliet,  on  27th  July,  1850.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  of  London,  and  the  contractor  Mr.  * 
J.  Davis,  of  Birmingham.  The  edifice  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Geometrical  period,  and  is  com- 
posed of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  a chapel  at  east  end  of  south 
aisle,  tower  with  broach  spire,  sacristy,  and 
porch ; the  whole  being  built  of  hewn  stone 
from  Abberley,  Elmley,  and  Ombersley.  The 
tower  is  fixed  at  the  south  angle  of  the  west 
front.  In  the  tower  is  hung  a peal  of  six 
bells,  three  of  them  brought  from  the  old 
church,  and  the  other  three  re-cast  by  Messrs. 
Mears,  of  Gloucester.  The  bells  bear  the  fol- 
lowing inscriptions  : — 1,  “ Fides  2,  “ Spes ;” 

3,  “Caritas;”  4,  “ Lux  in  Tenebris ;”  5,  “Vox 
Clementis  6,  “ Laus  Deo.”  The  bells  are 
not,  as  usual,  swung,  but  by  a mechanical 
contrivance  one  man  may  ring  the  whole  peal 
by  playing  with  the  fingers  on  a table  of  keys. 
The  aisles  interiorly  are  separated  from  the 
cave  by  five  arches  on  either  side.  The  roof 
,s  open-timbered,  the  wall  pieces  being  sup- 
ported by  carved  corbels,  bearing  shields.  The 
pews  are  oak,  and  the  floor  of  both  nave  . 
ind  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
xltar  railings  and  the  west  window  of  the  north 
lisle  were  presented  by  the  architect : the  west 
vindow  of  the  nave  was  given  by  the  builder. 1 
The  tables  of  the  law,  painted  in  illuminated 
•haracters,  were  presented  by  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
Birmingham.  The  Moilliet  chapel,  at  the 
;ast  end  of  the  south  aisle,  contains  a monu- 
nent  to  Mr.  John  Lewis  Moilliet,  who  died  in 
.845,  and  which  forms  a part  of  the  south  wall 
•f  the  chancel.  There  is  also  in  the  chapel  a 
nemorial  window,  executed  by  Wilmshurst,  of 
jondon.  It  contains  subjects  illustrative  of 
our  of  the  Acts  of  Mercy,  and  was  designed  by 
*liss  M.  A.  Cole,  accomplished  sister  of  the 
rchitect.  The  kneelings  will  accommodate 
marly  400  persons,  all  of  them  free.  The  old 
c ihurch  is  not  to  be  destroyed  : the  chancel  will 
l >e  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a mortuary 
mhapel,  as  no  burials  will  take  place  in  the 
I ,ew  ground.  The  total  cost  of  the  erection  is 
aid  to  have  been  between  6,000/.  and  7,000/. 

' i Wellington. — On  Friday  week,  the  opening 
! f the  Wellington  Waterworks  was  celebrated 
y a dinner  given  by  Messrs.  Dickson, 
1‘Kenzie,  and  Co.  the  contractors, 
i Birmingham. — The  idea  of  restoring  the 
mcient  parish  church  of  Birmingham,  as  a 
rhole,  appears  to  have  been  given  up  in 
iespair,  to  the  utter  disgrace  of  such  a town, 
e'he  local  papers  even  require  to  urge  their 
ownsmen  to  complete  the  small  sum  requisite 
pi  prevent  the  spire  and  tower  from  tumbling 
own  about  their  own  ears.  The  restoration  of 
ie  spire  would  cost  2,450/.  and  of  the  tower, 

‘ 100/.  or,  in  all,  3,550/.  Of  this  sum  all  that 
t1  as  yet  realised  is,  promises  to  the  extent  of 
1600/.  “ It  is  to  be  hoped,”  says  Aris's 

:azette,  “that  this  sum  at  least  will  be  raised. 
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so  that — for  the  credit  of  the  town, — the  mother 
church,  and  indeed  the  only  ancient  one  within 
the  parish  of  Birmingham,  may  not  be  suffered 
to  crumble  into  ruins  before  the  eyes  of  the 
parishioners.” 

Liverpool. — A testimonial,  consisting  of  a 
gold  snuff-box,  from  inhabitants  of  Cocker- 
mouth,  has  been  presented  to  Mr.  John  Hay, 
of  Liverpool,  architect,  “ as  a token  of  his  dis- 
interested conduct  in  reference  to  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Cockermouth  Church,”  a decision  as  to 
the  designs  of  which  edifice  was  given  by 
Archdeacon  Headlam  “ against  Mr.  Hay,  in 
consequence  of  the  premium  design  not  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  archdeacon.” 

Brunswick  Chapel  has  for  several  weeks  been 
undergoing  a course  of  thorough  repair  and 
renovation.  The  whole  of  the  interior  has 
been  repaired  and  beautified.  The  lining  of 
the  pews  has  been  altered  from  green  to  a 
dark  crimson,  and  they  have  been  recapped 
with  solid  oak,  French  polished,  in  place 
of  mahogany.  “ The  new  system  of  light- 
ing ” says  the  Liverpool  Journal,  “ has 
been  adopted.  Instead  of  the  old  plan  of 
having  gas-lights  dispersed  in  different  parts 
of  the  building,  raised  by  pipes  from  the  top 
of  the  pews,  the  improved  system  of  the  sun 
light  has  been  introduced” — a system  first 
proposed  in  The  Builder,  five  or  six 
years  since,  for  lighting  theatres  exclusively 
from  the  ceiling.  “ Four  lights,”  says  the 
Journal,  “ containing  thirty  jets  each,  are 
placed  in  the  ceiling,  the  splendid  effect  of 
which  can  only  be  imagined  by  those  who  have 
seen  buildings  similarly  illumined.  A soft 
brilliancy,  resembling  the  sunlight  on  a sum- 
mer’s day,  is  shed  upon  the  audience,  the  in- 
convenience of  the  glare  and  interruption 
occasioned  by  the  old  mode  of  lighting  thus 
being  avoided.  This  mode  of  lighting  is,  more- 
over, advantageous  in  another  important  re- 
spect,— an  effective  system  of  ventilation  is 
thereby  ensured  also.”  The  ceiling  is  of  a light 
blue,  the  cornice  moulding  and  ornaments 
buff,  and  the  central  ornament  an  elaborate 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  painting  and 
colouring  have  been  performed  by  Messrs. 
James  Knight  and  Son,  and  Mr.  Bromley,  both 
of  Liverpool ; the  cabinet  work  and  upholstery 
by  Mr.  Cockbill,  of  Liverpool. 

Boroughbridge. — On  Tuesday  week,  the  new 
church  lately  erected  at  Boroughbridge,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  James,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ripon.  This  new  church  replaces 
(on  a new  site)  an  old  edifice  constructed  at 
various  periods  ranging  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reformation.  The  only  features  of  any 
interest  which  it  possessed,  according  to  the 
Leeds  Intelligencer,  have  been  built  up  within 
the  vestry,  and  a reminiscence  of  the  design  of 
the  old  tower  has  been  preserved  in  embattled 
pinnacles.  The  new  church  is  built  in  the 
style  which  prevailed  in  this  country  during 
the  latter  half  of  fourteenth  century,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave  of  five  bays,  with  north  and 
south  aisles,  a south  porch,  west  tower,  and  a 
chancel  with  sacristy  and  organ  recess  formed 
by  an  extension  eastwards  of  the  north  aisle. 
The  nave  is  separated  from  each  aisle  by 
pointed  arches,  resting  upon  four  clustered 
pillars,  over  each  of  which  is  a two-light  cle- 
restory window,  with  tracery  under  a segmen- 
tal head.  The  aisle  windows  are  of  two  and 
three  lights  alternately.  The  tower  and  chan- 
cel are  opened  to  the  nave  by  lofty  arcbes.  In 
the  former  is  a three-light  west  window,  and 
in  the  latter  side  windows  of  two  lights,  and  an 
east  window  of  four  lights  with  stained  glass, 
by  Wailes  of  Newcastle.  The  nave  and  chan- 
cel have  high  pitched  open  timbered  roofs  : the 
aisle  roofs  are  lean-to  or  shed  roofs  of  low 
pitch.  The  nave  is  fitted  up  with  open  seats 
of  deal  and  of  simple  character.  The  frtings 
of  the  chancel  and  pulpit  are  of  old  oak,  and 
there  is  an  eagle,  or  lectern,  which,  with  the 
font  and  carved  work  generally,  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Mawer,  of  Leeds.  The  aisles 
are  floored  with  Minton’s  tiles : those  in  the 
chancel  are  encaustic  mixed  with  plain.  Those 
within  the  altar  are  the  gift  of  their  manufac- 
turer. The  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Freeman  and  Mr.  W.  Gatenby,  of 
Boroughbridge,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
Mallinson  and  Healey,  of  Bradford,  architects. 


Accommodation  is  provided  for  500  worship- 
pers, and  the  principal  dimensions  are  as  fol- 
lows : — nave  and  aisles,  60  by  40  feet ; chan- 
cel, 27  by  18  feet;  tower,  18  feet  square,  70 
feet  high.  The  Earl  of  Ripon  gave  the  stone 
with  which  the  church  has  been  built  from  his 
quarries  at  Rainton. 

Fenwick  and  Askern. — Two  new  churches  in 
hamlets  of  one  and  the  same  parish  here  were 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week.  St.  John’s  Church,  at 
Fenwick,  is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  is 
capable  of  seating  150  adults,  exclusive  of 
children.  There  is  a small  portico  at  the 
entrance,  no  gallery,  but  the  body  of  the  church 
is  furnished  with  stalls.  The  inside  of  the 
open  roof  is  composed  of  painted  wood,  in 
imitation  of  the  roofs  of  some  of  our  large 
cathedrals.  The  size  of  the  chancel  is  in  keep- 
ing with  that  of  the  church.  The  church  and 
yard  adjoining,  with  the  walls,  enclose  an  area 
of  885  yards. — St.  Peter’s,  at  Askern,  is  situate 
near  the  Doncaster  and  Selby  turnpike  road, 
which  runs  through  Askern.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  the  materials,  &c.  which  compose 
it  are  similar  to  those  of  the  church  at  Fen- 
wick, except  that  St.  Peter’s  will  accommodate 
200  adults,  exclusive  of  children.  There  is 
provision  made  here  for  burials.  The  land 
was  presented  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Frank,  and  the 
chief  contributor  to  the  church  at  Askern  was 
the  late  Miss  Brooke,  of  Gateforth  Hall,  near 
Selby.  The  designs  were  from  the  drawings 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Moffatt,  of  Doncaster,  architect. 
The  brick  and  stone  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Wray,  of  Balby,  and  Mr.  Myers,  of  Ivnotting- 
ley ; the  joiner’s  work  by  Mr.  R.  Wood,  of 
Doncaster;  the  plumber’s,  by  Mr.  Jubb,  of 
Campsall ; and  the  plasterer’s,  by  Mr.  Hood, 
of  Doncaster. 

Elesecar. — A school-house  has  been  recently 
erected  at  Elesecar,  a village  about  two  miles 
from  Wentworth  House,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam.  Mr.  Pritchett,  architect.  Nearly 
the  whole  population  of  Elesecar  is  employed  in 
his  lordship’s  colleries  and  ironworks,  and  for 
their  instruction  he  erected  a former  school- 
house  about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  subsequently 
a church  : the  former  building  has  been  lately 
surrounded  by  the  branches  of  the  East  and 
West  Yorkshire  Railway;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  approach  has  been  rendered  dan- 
gerous, and  his  lordship  has  erected  the  new 
school-house,  together  with  house  for  the 
master,  on  half  an  acre  of  land  adjoining  the 
churchyard.  The  schools  contain  170  boys 
and  girls,  and  fifty  infants.  The  buildings 
are  entirely  of  ashlar  stone  and  oak,  and  have 
cost,  school-house,  900/.  master’s  house,  200/. 
towards  which  the  Council  of  Education  have 
contributed  222/.  The  roof  is  open,  formed 
of  rafters,  and  curved  braces  of  oak. 

Oldham. — A bad  spirit  appears  to  prevail 
amongst  the  brickmakers  in  this  quarter. 
Some  persons  lately  entered  a brick  croft  at 
Hunt-lane,  Chadderton,  and  destroyed  about 
3,000  bricks  and  2,000  tiles,  by  trampling  on 
them  while  soft.  The  moulder  is  not  a club- 
man ; but,  on  seeing  the  damage  done,  he  said 
he  would  go  and  join,  as  he  knew  that  all  he 
could  make  would  be  spoiled  if  he  did  not. 

Fleetwood. — St.  Mary’s  Catholic  Schools, 
Fleetwood,  of  which  the  Preston  Guardian 
gives  a representation,  are  in  the  Pointed  style. 
The  principal  apartment  is  56  feet  by  20  feet, 
and  12  feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the  roof. 
The  timbers  are  exposed.  The  room  is  lighted 
by  windows  with  stone  mullions  and  pointed 
heads.  There  is  a porch,  which  gives  access 
to  the  schools  in  London-street,  having  an 
arched  doorway  with  a panel  in  the  gable,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  insert  some  inscription. 
Adjoining  to  the  principal  school  is  an  apart- 
ment for  infants,  24  feet  by  12  feet,  having  an 
open  roof  as  before,  and  this  part  of  the 
building  is  so  planned  that  it  may  hereafter  be 
converted  into  a house  for  the  master.  In  the 
rear  of  the  schools  are  play-grounds.  The 
land  on  which  the  school  is  built  has  been 
bought  and  the  building  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion, but  150/.  is  still  required  to  complete  the 
undertaking.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Weightman,  Hadfield,  and  Goldie,  of  Shef- 
field, and  the  builders  Messrs.  John  Thomp- 
son and  James  Turner,  of  Fleetwood. 
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Southport. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
town-hall  of  this  new  and  thriving  place  was 
laid  on  20th  ult.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Withnell,  of  this  town,  architect. 
The  new  building  will  be  of  brick,  the  base- 
ment being  coated  with  Portland  cement.  The 
extreme  length  will  be  about  120  feet,  breadth 
52  feet  (exclusive  of  porch) ; height  ot  build- 
ing 42  feet ; and  of  wings,  36  feet.  The  ground- 
story  is  occupied  by  the  police  department, 
cells,  kitchens,  &c.  On  entering  the  building 
from  the  front,  a hall  appears,  at  the  rear  of 
which  is  the  magistrates’  retiring  room  : on 
the  right  hand  is  the  sessions  room,  35  by  32 
feet ; with  offices  for  the  magistrates’  clerks, 
waiting-room  for  witnesses,  &c. ; on  the  left, 
the  board  room,  for  the  commissioners’  meet- 
ings, 19  feet  9 inches  by  33  feet;  two  com- 
mittee rooms,  respectively  14  feet  by  14  feet 
3 inches,  and  14  feet  by  14  feet  6 inches;  and 
private  and  public  offices  for  the  law  clerk. 
The  whole  of  these  apartments  are  14  feet 
high.  Access  is  obtained  to  the  upper  story 
by  a double  flight  of  steps,  and  here  is  a room 
for  public  meetings,  &c.  71  feet  by  33  feet, 
and  ante-room  14  feet  by  33  feet,  and  15  feet 
high.  Over  the  entrance  in  the  right  wing 
will  be  inscribed,  “ Police  Station,”  and  on 
the  left,  “ Victoria  Market it  being  part  of 
the  plan  to  remove  or  erect  another  market  in 
the  rear  of  the  new  building.  The  contractor 
for  the  works  is  Mr.  Thomas  Stanley,  of  this 
town.  The  sum  contracted  for  is  2,240/. 

Bradford. — In  the  town  council,  lately,  a 
resolution  was  moved  ordering  a new  map  and 
survey  of  the  borough,  the  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  advertise  for  tenders,  and  select 
one  or  more  for  the  adoption  of  the  council. 

It  was  proposed  to  get  respectable  professional 
men  in  a circuit  of  some  twenty  miles  to  com- 
pete for  the  undertaking,  and  as  it  was  found 
the  Act  required  the  council  to  advertise,  the 
resolution  was  passed,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  town  clerk  should  seek  by  letter  the 
competition  of  a certain  number  of  well-known 
gentlemen,  on  the  assumption  that  the  lowest 

tender  will  not  be  accepted. On  a motion 

that  the  local  gas  company’s  tender  for  street 
lights,  at  the  rate  of  2/.  8s.  a lamp,  be  accepted, 
there  was  some  grumbling  and  threats  of  sup- 
porting a new  company,  as  the  old  refused  to 
extend  the  lighting  into  the  outskirts  on  the 
terms  offered. 

Leeds. — The  Leeds  Post-office,  says  the 
local  Intelligencer,  has  at  length  assumed 
something  of  the  outward  aspect  of  a public 
building,  and  is  now  distinguishable  from  the 
plain  brick  warehouses  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. As  much  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  architectural  adornment  as  the  situation 
would  permit.  The  dull  brick  front  has  been 
transformed,  through  the  medium  of  cement, 
into  an  architectural  and  decorated  facade 
(designed  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Corson,  architect). 
Some  designs  in  colour,  intended  to  enhance 
their  effect,  have  yet  to  be  introduced.  Mr. 
Corson’s  designs  have  been  executed  by 

Mr.  Charles,  plasterer. On  Wednesday 

in  last  week,  a special  general  meeting  of 
the  Improvement  Commissioners  was  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  the  “ Labouring  Classes 
Lodging-house  Act,  1851,  of  exercising  its 
powers,  and  the  propriety  of  erecting,  renting, 
purchasing,  or  establishing  one  or  more  build- 
ings to  be  used  as  public  lodging-houses  for 
the  labouring  classes,  in  connection  with  the 
Improvement  Act.”  It  was  shown  that  as 
a pecuniary  speculation  it  might  be  made  very 
advantageous,  besides  the  great  benefit  which 
would  be  derived  to  society  by  the  establish- 
ment of  cleanly,  healthy,  and  well  regulated 
houses  of  this  description,  in  the  place  of  those 
which  now  prevail,  which  are  generally  dirty 
sinks  of  vice  and  immorality. 

Rotherham.  The  committee  of  the  Rother- 
ham  and  Masbro’  Mechanics’  Institute  and 
Public  Rooms  met  onFriday  in  week  before  last 
for  the  selection  of  tenders  forwarded  for  the 
projected  institution.  The  number  of  tenders 
received  was  twenty-six,  including  those  for 
the  various  building  branches  of  the  erection, 
which  the  committee  had  divided.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  names  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates, with  the  prices  of  their  contracts  Mr. 


William  Wood,  bricklayers’  and  stone  work, 
645/.;  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  joiners’  and 
carpenters’  work,  670/.;  Mr.  J.  W.  Marsh, 
slating,  56/.  12s. ; Mr.  James  Bennett,  plumber 
and  glazier,  90/. ; Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  plas- 
terer, 126/.  19s.;  Mr.  John  Jessop,  painting, 
20/.  12s. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — During  a recent  clean- 
ing and  beautifying  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  carried  out  by  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
south  transept  has  been  further  enriched  by 
the  insertion  of  a monumental  window  of 
stained  glass,  executed  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  who  is  a townsman  of  Newcastle,  as 
most  of  our  readers  know.  The  window  was 
one  of  those  exhibited  in  London  last  year. 
The  designs  are  commemorative  of  the  decease 
of  four  children,  and  point  to  the  faith  and 
resignation  which  such  bereavements  are  cal- 
culated to  inspire. 

Southsea.—' The  testimonial  to  Lord  Fred. 
Fitzclarence  has  been  commenced  from  Mr. 
Truefitt’s  design.  It  is  to  be  executed  in 
Portland  stone,  and,  with  the  lamps,  will  cost 
172/.  We  have  received  a litho-tint  of  it, 
which  leads  us  to  recommend  this  process  to 
architects,  as  enabling  them  to  show  their  de- 
signs with  effect,  with  much  less  labour  than 
in  lithography.  A brush,  pen,  or  stump  may 
be  used. 

Edinburgh. — The  City  Paving  Board’s  ac- 
counts for  the  past  year  are  as  follows : — 
The  produce  of  the  assessments  amounted  to 
7,360/  18s.  1 1 Ad. ; sum  levied  as  causeway 
mail,  826/.  4s.  6d. ; contributions  received 
from  private  parties  in  aid  of  construction  or 
repair  of  roads,  1,696/.  6s.  id.;  sum  debited 
as  interest,  143/.  15s.  5d. ; total,  10,027/.  4s. 
ll$d.  Under  head  of  “Discharge,”  the 
balance  at  end  of  1851  was  stated  at  618/.  Os. 
6dgd. ; expenditure,  7,411/.  14s.  lid.;  interest, 
243/.  8s.  6d. ; total,  8,273/.  3s.  lljd.  Are- 
turn  showed  the  expense  laid  out  by  the 
board  on  each  street  respectively,  including 
new  materials,  implements,  and  repairs,  &c. 
from  13th  May,  1851,  to  10th  May,  1852. 
The  total  sum  was  5,335/.  14s.  10d.;  the 
amount  of  dressed  stones,  7,806  tons,  of 
mashed  ruble,  3,391  tons. Under  the  head- 

ing “ Progress  of  Plate  Glass,”  the  Scottish 
Press  says  that  a fishmonger  in  George-street 
“has  been  making  extensive  excavations  op- 
posite his  premises.  Splendid  ice-houses, 
60  feet  long ; large  apartments  for  washing, 
cleaning,  and  dressing  the  fish ; extensive 
cellarage  for  feeding  oysters  on  the  London 
system,  500,000  at  a time.  The  diggings 
under  the  street  disclosed  a fine  fossil,  a petri- 
fied Scotch  fir,  about  9 feet  long,  and  an  im- 
mense spring  of  hard  water,  an  auxiliary  for 
washing  fish  which  far  surpasses  the  Crawley. 
The  shops,  it  is  said,  will,  when  opened,  sur- 
pass everything  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  Mr. 
Anderson  intends  having  four  of  them  on  the 
same  improved  system  ; fish,  flesh,  fowl,  game, 
and  fruit  being  displayed;  and  a frontage  of 
plate  glass  of  1 20  feet.” 

Glasgow. — At  the  new  Victoria  Bridge  at 
Stock  well -street  the  piers  are  completed,  with 
one  exception,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  excep- 
tion, for  although  the  foundation  of  the  fourth 
pier  is  just  laid,  it  is  expected  that  the  pier 
will  be  completed  within  a week,  and  be  ready 
for  supporting  the  arches  to  be  sprung  from 
it.  The  centering  for  two  of  the  arches  has 
been  put  up.  It  consists  of  eleven  ribs  of  12- 
inch  timbers  covered  with  planks  5 inches 
thick,  each  rib  resting  on  four  strong  piles  25 
feet  long.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  are 
deeper  than  was  at  first  intended,  being  3 feet 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Broomielaw 
Bridge.  The  stones  used  for  the  piers  from 
the  foundations  to  the  springers  are  of  immense 
size : many  of  the  springers  are  of  5 tons’ 
weight.  The  material  is  of  freestone,  but 
every  part  of  the  fabric  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  meet  the  eye,  is  of  granite,  brought 
from  Kingston,  near  Dublin. 


Restoring  the  Fibre  of  Brittled 
Iron  Rails. — M.  Gervoy,  of  Lyons,  a director 
of  the  railway  there,  has  taken  out  an  English 
patent  for  prolonging  the  durability  of  such 
rails,  by  taking  them  up,  submitting  them  to 
heat,  and  replacing  them  on  the  line. 


THE  “ CONCEPTION  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ’*  : 
A MISNOMER,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
PAINTING  BY  MURILLO  FROM  THE 
SOULT  GALLERY. 

A neglect,  easily  explained  as  regards 
this  country,  but  most  unaccountable  in  those, 
which  have  consented  to  remain  under  the 
religious  sway  of  the  Roman  Church,  which 
clings  with  tenacity  to  legendary  lore,  has  in- 
duced a carelessness  in  the  identification  of  the 
early  pictorial  language  of  our  religion  which 
it  should  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  the 
archaeologist,  or  iconologist,  to  remove.  Few- 
subjects  yielded  such  a glorious  field  to  the 
mediaeval  artist,  or  afforded  such  pleasure  to 
the  spectator,  as  the  pictorial  history,  not  only 
of  our  Saviour,  but  also  of  those  who  were 
destined  to  be  immediately  connected  with  his 
advent,  and  few  subjects  have  been,  by  the 
modern  archaeologist,  so  lightly  studied.  Hence 
the  numerous  errors  which  have  arisen  from 
misconception,  in  the  first  place,  and  next  from 
the  actual  translation  of  the  personages  of  the 
Old  and  New  Writ  into  the  rulers  and 
characters  of  more  modern  times.  The  public 
have  thus  accepted  the  transformation  of 
Solomon  into  Clovis,  Rachael  or  Sarah  into 
Clotilda,  and  David  into  Hugues  Capet,  as 
may  be  seen  at  St.  Denis,  or  in  the  Museum 
of  Versailles,  and  in  numerous  similar  instances 
in  various  European  cathedrals.  Analogous 
misconceptions  of  the  appropriate  and  recog- 
nised treatment  of  various  Scriptural  subjects 
have  likewise  plunged  the  iconologist  into 
errors,  one  of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
communication  to  rectify. 

The  Eastern  as  well  as  the  Western 
churches  delighted  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  mother  of  Christ- 
The  subjects  were  thus  classed  : — “ The  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  ” formed  the  first  of  the 
series  in  representations  of  her  history,  and  in 
this  subject  Anna,  the  mother  of  Mary,, 
occupies  the  principal  place  ; “ The  Birth  of 
the  Virgin  ” follows ; then  “ The  Benediction ; ” 
“Her  Entry  into  the  Temple;”  “Joseph, 
introducing  the  Virgin  before  the  Holy  of 
Holies,”  where  she  is  blessed  by  Zachariah ; 
“ The  Death  of  the  Virgin ;”  “ Her  Entomb- 
ment;” “ The  Assumption  ;”  “The  Fountain 
of  Life*  and  Coronation.” 

“ The  Annunciation,”  “ The  Salutation,”' 
and  “ The  Nativity,”  formed  part  of  the  series 
in  the  pictorial  history  of  Christ.  “ The 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin  ” is  a subject  intro- 
duced by  the  Western  church  alone. 

In  the  manuscript  from  Mount  Athos, 
which  is  a summary  of  the  iconography  of  the 
ages  previous  to  the  eleventh  century,  the 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin  ” is,  by  ecclesias- 
tical ordinances,  thus  to  be  represented  -In 
the  midst  of  a garden,  surrounded  by  varied 
foliage,  St.  Anna  is  at  prayer:  an  angel  is 
placed  in  the  heavens  in  the  act  of  benediction- 
Joachim  is  seen  upon  a mount  outside  the 
garden,  also  in  the  act  of  prayer  and  receiving 
benediction. — In  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
by  the  Western  church,  this  scene  takes  place 
in  an  apartment.  In  the  East  the  habits  of 
life  are  in  accordance  with  the  former  mode  of 
representation,  and  the  garden  is  preferred  to- 
the  interior.  This  is  evidently  the  only  means. 
of  portraying  the  subject  of  the  “ Conception 
of  the  Virgin.” 

The  “ Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  however, 
formed  the  favourite  subject  for  the  pencil  or 
chisel  of  the  religious  artists.  An  apocryphal 
poem,  ascribed  to  John  the  Evangelist  himself, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  artists,  formed  the 
theme  which  they  developed  in  their  works. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  Jacobus,  a Voragine, 
whose  “ Golden  Legend  ” formed  a text-book 
to  artists,  states  that  the  assumption  of  the 
Virgin  was  in  his  time  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  and  that  the  legend  was  solemnly 
affirmed  by  divers  sayings  of  saints  and 
religious  men.  To  the  “ Golden  Legend  ” I 

* This  epithet,  applied  to  the  Virgin,  and  which  is 
Byzantine  Romaic,  clears  up  the  difficulty  expressed  bv 
MM,  Didron  and  Durand  in  the  translation  of  the  word 
“ Gorgoupekoos,"  another  title  given  to  her.  M.  Durand 
thought  that  the  word  meant  “ obedient,”  M.  Diaron 
thought  it  untranslateable,  while  M.  Pittakys  believed  it  to 
be  a local  name.  The  term  means  “ the  quick  source,  or 
fountain,”  from  yopyog,  active,  and  7r7/yrj,  a source.  The 
legendary  history  of  the  Virgin  dates,  probably,  from  the 
seventh  century. — R.  H. 
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must  refer  you  for  a full  account  of  this  legend, 
merely  dwelling,  with  your  permission,  upon 
one  or  two  points,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
painting  by  Murillo,  lately  in  the  possession 
of  Marshal  Soult,  is  a representation  of  this 
subject. 

The  legend  asserts  that  the  soul  of  the 
Virgin,  immediately  after  death,  was  received 
into  heaven,  but  that  the  body  was  not  raised 
until  three  days  had  passed.  A great  distinc- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  pictorial  treatment 
of  the  two  assumptions,  that  of  the  soul  and 
that  of  the  body,  the  former  being  generally 
represented  nearly  nude,  slightly  enveloped 
in  linen,  or  scarcely  shrouded  by  a veil.* 
In  the  assumption  of  the  body,  however, 
the  Virgin  is  always  clothed  in  her  robe 
of  purple  or  of  blue : the  sun’s  rays  sur- 
round her  form  : the  moon  is  under  her 
feet : if  crowned,  twelve  stars  shine  above 
her  head,  and  her  ascension  is  accompanied  by 
the  acclamation  of  angels  and  of  saints.  The 
source  of  this  idea  is  evidently  in  the  12th 
of  Revelations : on  the  day  of  the  Assump- 
tion, still  celebrated  by  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches,  this  chapter  serves  as  a text  for  the 
anthem,  “ Mulier  amicta  sole,  et  luna  sub 
pedibus  ejus,  et  in  capite  ejus  corona  stellarum 
duodecim.”  This  is  a correct  description  of 
the  picture  by  Murillo,  now  in  the  National 
Collection  at  Paris,  which  should  therefore  be 
called  the  “ Assumption,”  not  the  “ Concep- 
tion” of  the  Virgin.  Robert  Hendrie. 


Match-making.  — A new  machine  for 
splitting  the  timber  used  in  making  matches, 
has  lately  been  introduced  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
It  splits  with  ease  twenty  thousand  a minute, 
or  one  million  an  hour,  and  turns  them  out 
ready  to  be  dipped.  Mammas  will  say  it  is 
much  better  a split  should  precede  a match 
than  follow  it. 

* Such  license  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  artists, 
that  this  figure  frequently  degenerated  into  the  similitude 
of  a Pagan  Venus,  justifying  the  appellation  given  to  this 
creation  by  Petrarch  of  “ the  Christian  goddess.” 
t See  page  495,  in  present  number. 


OXFORD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  the  guar- 
dians of  the  poor  for  the  united  parishes  of 
this  city  (Oxford),  advertised,  inviting  archi- 
tects to  furnish  them  with  plans  for  industrial 
schools,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect  at  the 
village  of  Cowley,  some  mile  or  so  distant  from 
the  town.  The  sum  to  which  architects  were 
restricted  in  their  designs  was  2,000/.  which 
was  eventually  raised  to  2,5001. ; and  for  this 
sum  accommodation  for  200  children  was  to 
be  provided,  an  infirmary  built,  and  farm 
buildings,  workshops,  and  the  requisite  offices 
for  such  schools  erected.  Of  the  plans  sent  in 
that  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Bruton,  of  Oxford,  was 
accepted,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  and  in  May  last  was 
thrown  open  to  the  trade  to  contract  for  its 
erection. 

Nine  estimates  were  sent  in,  but  all  exceed- 
ing the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  guardians, — 
four  of  them  exceeding  5,000/.  each,  and  the 
lowest  (with  one  exception)  exceeding  3,700/. 
The  board  rejected  all  the  tenders,  and  issued 
an  advertisement  for  fresh  plans. 

In  reply  to  this  three  designs  were  sent  in. 
Two  were  new,  or  fresh  plans,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement : the  third 
consisted  of  the  identical  drawings  which  had 
previously  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Bruton, 
with  the  exception  of  the  elevation,  which  was 
absent : it  had  been  Elizabethan,  but  its  place 
was  now  supplied  by  a drawing  exhibiting  a 
front  of  the  plainest  possible  description. 
Upon  the  plans,  also,  a contraction,  to  the 
extent  of  14  feet  in  the  frontage,  was  marked 
in  red  ink ; the  scantling  of  the  timbers  was 
reduced;  and  other  alterations  marked  so  as 
to  bring  the  cost  of  erection  within  the  sum 
allotted.  And  thus  matters  stood  till  the 
board  met  to  decide  which  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted they  would  adopt. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Piggott,  from  the  Poor- 
law  Commission,  attended,  and  explained  that 
the  former  plans  having  received  the  seal  and 
sanction  of  the  commissioners,  it  was  not  in 


the  power  of  the  guardians  to  revoke  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commissioners ; and  that  these 
plans  must  be  carried  out  in  their  integrity,  or 
subject  to  such  alterations  only  as  the  commis- 
sioners should  permit.  Competition  being  at 
an  end, — the  re-acceptance  of  the  originally- 
adopted  design  being  an  imperative  alternative, 
— the  board  were  divested  of  the  power  to 
consider  any  of  the  fresh  plans  sent  in  ; and 
may  it  not,  therefore,  be  successfully  urged 
that  they  are  actionable  for  compensation  to  be 
recovered  by  those  architects  who  forwarded 
plans  according  to  the  terms  of  the  advertise- 
ment ? Justice. 

***  The  guardians  acted  with  great  want  of 
consideration,  but  to  bring  an  action  against 
them  would  simply  be  a waste  of  money. 
Apart  from  other  difficulties  in  the  way,  the 
fact  that  the  selected  architect  was  a competitor 
on  the  second  occasion  would  of  itself,  pro- 
bably, relieve  them. 


THE  LEEDS  TOWN-HALL  COMPETI- 
TION. 

The  instructions  to  architects  on  this  occa- 
sion are  more  formidable  than  inviting ; in 
fact,  amount  almost  to  a direct  nolime  tangere , 
when  the  absurdly  short  time  allowed  for 
planning  the  works  and  preparing  the  nume- 
rous drawings  required  (only  two  months), 
and  the  mere  remuneration  which  is  all  that 
is  promised  to  the  successful  competitor,  are 
taken  into  consideration.  There  is  something 
staggering  even  in  the  very  first  article  of  the 
instruction,  since  it  asks  for  a hall  for  public 
meeting  capable  of  containing  no  fewer  than 
eight  thousand  persons  standing ! Its  area, 
therefore,  can  hardly  beat  all  less  than  12,000 
square  feet ; consequently  were  its  breadth 
60  feet  its  length  must  be  200  feet,*  dimensions 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  Westminster-hall  j 
and  as,  to  be  in  tolerable  proportion,  its 
height  could  hardly  be  less  than  50  feet,  that 
single  room  alone  would  swallow  up  the 
whole  of  the  sum  named  as  that  to  which  the 

* Unless  galleries  be  admitted. 
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estimates  are  expected  to  conform  ; or  rather 
that  sum  would  be  found  insuffcient.  May 
there,  then,  not  be  a mistake  ? Has  not  the 
printer  inadvertently  put  a cypher  too  much, 
and  thereby  converted  eight  hundred  into 
eight  thousand  persons  ? Could  the  speakers 
at  public  meetings  make  themselves  heard  to 
a concourse  of  so  many  thousand  people  ? 

Besides  this  unusually  capacious  “ hall,” 
the  number  of  separate  business  offices,  and 
other  rooms,  a spacious  council-chamber  in- 
cluded, which  architects  are  expected  to  pro- 
vide, is  so  considerable  as  to  render  the 
arranging  them  within  such  compass  as  would 
not  be  thought  extravagant,  a very  difficult 
task.  Now,  if  the  committee  can  prevail  upon 
contractors  and  builders  to  perform  their  part 
— to  furnish  materials  and  labour,  upon  terms 
exactly  in  proportion  to  those  which  they  in 
their  liberality  deem  sufficient  remuneration  to 
an  architect  for  doing  everything  except 
actually  superintending  the  execution  of  the 
works, — why,  perhaps  the  sum  named  as  the 
maximum  of  expenditure  might  be  found 
sufficient,  because  it  would  in  fact  be  tanta- 
mount to  one  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 

After  all, — this  remark  comes  from  a friend 
who  happens  to  be  at  my  elbow, — the  com- 
mittee are  not  quite  so  stingy  and  inconsiderate 
as  you  take  them  to  be.  No  doubt  they  reason 
thus  : an  architect  may  be  very  well  content 
with  a couple  of  hundred  pounds  for  a couple 
of  months’  labour.  That  is  paying  him  at  the  j 
rate  of  1,200 /.  a year;  and  surely  the  profes- 
sional man  who  can  make  that,  to  say  nothing ' 
of  any  little  jobs  at  intervals  to  fill  up  his  odds  j 
and  ends  of  time,  has  no  very  great  cause  to 
complain.  “Don’t  you  see?”  exclaims  my 
friend.  Certainly  I do : I clearly  see  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  I see  through  the  pre- 
tended seriousness  of  your  look,  and  detect  the 
glance  of  satirical  irony  which  is  lurking  in 
your  eye.  Q.  E.  D. 

Another  correspondent  on  this  subject  says  : 
c‘  The  borough  surveyor  prepared  plans  for  the 
said  building  some  nine  months  ago,  and  which 
at  that  time  received  the  board’s  sanction,  and 
I am  now  given  to  understand  that  a new  set 
of  plans  has  been  in  preparation  for  the  last 
six  weeks, — by  whom  I have  not  yet  ascertained; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  time  for  re- 
ceiving the  drawings  cannot  be  extended,  and 
the  scale  reduced.” 


men  of  capital  having  had  no  faith  in  the  j the  various  periods  of  the  world’s  history,  in- 
security of  their  funds,  if  lent  for  this  great  j eluding  an  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Byzan- 
public  purpose; — that  the  Government  pro-  tine,  Alhambraic,  Mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
mised  to  obtain  them  adequate  power,  but  so  Elizabethan  Courts,  each  under  the  direction 


THE  NEW  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

Another  Metropolitan  Commission  of 
Sewers  has  held  its  opening  meeting  at  Greek- 
street,  Soho.  Our  readers,  however,  will  be 
sadly  mistaken  should  they  imagine  that  surely 
something  therefore  will  now  at  last  be  done, 
after  three  botched  commissions  have  been  duly 
disposed  of,  and  a fourth— attempt  shall  we 
say — made  to  carry  out  the  one  great  object 
of  all  these  appointments.  The  present  com- 
mission, according  to  its  own  chairman,  Mr. 
Jebb,  “is  only  provisional,  being  merely  in  a 
state  of  transition  to  a more  satisfactory  foot- 
ing and  a better  basis  !”  The  grub  of  the 
sewer  fly  has  but  one  chrysalistic  state  to  pass 
through  ere  it  be  fairly  afloat,  but  an  incipient 
sewer  commission,  it  appears,  has  four,  at  least; 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  more. 

1 he  first  general  court  of  new  commissioners 
was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Mr.  Jebb 
presiding.  Present,  also.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne, 
~}r  C.  Fellowes,  Major  Dawson,  Captain  Vetch, 
Mr.  G.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  W. 
Hoskmg,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  Mr.  L.  Redhead, 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Smith. 

Major  Dawson  explained  that  the  one 
§re?u  °Nect:  ^eir  appointment  from  the 

hrst  had  been  to  devise  and  execute  important 
drainage  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  this  great  metropolis, 
and  that  it  was  never  meant  that  the  time  of 
the  commission  should  be  occupied  with  mere 
ordinary  details  of  drainage,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  appointment  of 
such  men  as  Sir  J.  Burgoyne,  and  other  gen- 
tlemen of  the  greatest  eminence  in  the  engi- 
neering profession;— that  the  real  secret  of 
their  inability  to  carry  out  this  one  great  object 
was  the  want  of  power, — of  pecuniary  power, 


far  from  having  ever  got  it,  even  the  power 
they  had,  to  fix  a shilling  rate,  was  taken  away, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a threepenny  one; — that 
the  sixpenny  rate  afterwards  restored  to  them 
was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  even  to 
carry  out  uigent  minor  or  local  works  long 
since  resolved  on.  The  estimate  for  the  gene- 
ral system  was,  he  believed,  1,080,000/. : their 
present  debt  was,  in  round  numbers,  36,000/. : 
the  demands  for  works  of  great  urgency  in 
course  of  the  year  amounted  to  about 
280,000/. — available  balance  for  this  purpose 
only  96,000/.;  so  that,  in  effect,  at  the  time 
of  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  new  com- 
mission’s office,  continued  the  Chairman, 
“ if  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  do, 
we  shall  still  leave  undone  works  of  great 
urgency  and  importance,  to  the  amount,  in 
round  numbers,  of  200,000/.  or  equal  to 
the  amount  of  another  6d.  rate,”  these 
works  being  merely  part  of  the  radii  of  the 
great  system  of  arterial  drainage,  not  even 
then  begun,  though  in  plan  decided  on.  In 
this  estimate  the  charge  of  24,000/.  for  the 
Ordnance  survey  is  not  included,  the  Board 
having  been  very  indulgent  hitherto. 

The  Chairman  concluded  his  explanation  by 
saying  that,  “ unless  further  powers  be  given 
by  the  Government  and  the  Legislature,  either 
by  increasing  the  Commission’s  powers  of 
rating  or  of  obtaining  money  by  loan  or  other- 
wise, it  is  absolutely  impossible,  putting  the 
general  drainage  out  of  the  question,  beyond 
the  limits  indicated,  that  you  can  carry  out 
any  great  drainage  works  or  even  works  of 
any  extraordinary  nature,  let  their  urgency  be 
ever  so  great." 

Such  is  the  hopeful  state  of  our  thrice  new 
commission. 

Sir  J.  Burgoyne  concurred  in  the  explana- 
tion, but,  what  is  more,  added  his  conviction 
that  the  commission  is  even  yet  “not  properly 
organised  for  the  work  it  has  to  do !”  And, 
in  truth,  he  might  have  still  further  added  that 
some  even  of  its  individual  members  are  not 
“ properly  organised  ” for  it, — more  than  one  of 
them  being  quite  unfit  for  such  work  as  it  has 
— or  ought  to  have — to  do. 

The  Chairman  finally  remarked  that  he  had 
no  doubt  the  Government  would  consider  the 
subject  so  as  tj  give  them  power,  in  course  of 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament,  to  do  their 
duty  to  the  public  in  a satisfactory  manner. 


of  competent  men.  If  carried  out  as  proposed, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  it  will 
be  the  most  extraordinary  ttructure  in  the 
world;  and  we  say  heartily  with  the  chair- 
man, Success  to  the  Palace  of  the 
People. 


CARVED  PANELS— THE  SCUOLA  DI  SAN 
MARCO,  VENICE. 

The  Scuola  di  San  Marco,  at  Venice,  now 
converted  into  a hospital,  was  built  towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Martino 
Lombardo,  architect,  the  former  building  hav- 
ing been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  entrance- 
hall,  a double  row  of  five  stone  columns,  with 
pilasters  at  each  of  the  end  walls,  support  the 
floor  of  the  large  room  above.  The  caps  of 
these  columns,  and  the  bas-reliefs  on  each  side 
of  all  the  pedestals,  are  very  delicately  exe- 
cuted : no  two  are  alike.  Two  examples  of 
the  panels  of  the  pedestals  are  shown  by  the 
accompanying  drawing.  E.  H.  M. 


THE  NEW  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  directors  of  the  New  Crystal  Palace 
Company  commenced  the  building  on  Thurs- 
day, the  5ih  inst.  very  auspiciously.  A large 
number  of  influential  persons  assembled  on  the 
ground:  the  sun  shone  out  on  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  the  country;  and  the  first  column  was 
raised  amidst  plaudits  and  congratulations.  At 
the  dinner,  Mr.  Laing,  the  chairman;  Mr. 
Scott  Russell,  Mr.  Peto,  and  others,  made  very 
able  addresses;  and  the  applause  of  500  or 
600  persons  assembled  beneath  the  tent, 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  enlightened 
views  with  which  the  directors  commence  their 
arduous  and  extraordinary  work.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  responded  for  the  literary  and  scientific 
men  who  were  present  as  visitors,  and  alluded 
happily  to  the  reference  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  art  made  in  the  last  Royal  speech. 
The  continued  want  of  appreciation  in  this 
respect  stamped  us  forcibly  when  the  reporter 
of  a leading  newspaper,  who  sat  near  us,  closed 
his  book  when  Sir  Charles  began,  with, 
“ Oh,  d— n the  literaries  !”  For  shame,  Press  ! 
For  shame  ! Call  you  this  standing  by  your 
order  ? 

I The  building  itself  will  be  a great  improve- 
ment on  the  old  building,  presenting  three 
transepts  instead  of  one,  and  an  arched  nave. 
I The  fall  of  the  ground  on  one  side  has  led  to 
acleverarrangement  of  the  building  on  that  side, 
with  deep  recesses  in  the  ends  of  the  transepts, 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  valuable  charity,  which  was  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief  to  aged  and  decayed 
members  of  the  building  trade,  was  held  on  the 
29th  ult.  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-street, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  direc- 
tors, and  upon  other  business, — Mr.  Thomas  Piper, 
jun.  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  called 
the  attention  of  the  subscribers  to  the  progress  the 
charity  was  making,  and  expressed  a hope  that  they 
would  not  relax  in  their  exertions  to  extend  its 
benefits.  After  alluding  to  the  establishment  of  a 
district,  he  concluded  by  calling  upon  the  secretary 
to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  read  the  report, 
which  stated  that  the  society,  during  the  past  year, 
had  made  very  satisfactory  progress,  and  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  support  received,  the  direc- 
tors had  been  enabled  materially  to  increase  both 
the  number  of  their  pensioners  and  the  amount  of 
Three  per  Cent.  Stock.  The  total  number  of  pen- 
sioners now  upon  the  funds  of  the  society  is  fifteen, 
ten  men  and  five  women  ; but  there  are  still  a 
large  number  waiting  to  be  elected.  The  ball  held 
at  Willis’s  Rooms  in  aid  of  the  charity  had  been 
very  successful,  there  being  an  increase  of  receipts 
over  la3t  year  of  17/.  17s.  8d  (making  a profit  of 
137/.  2s.  Gd.).  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  a 
new  bye-law  had  been  passed,  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  institution  to  the  provinces,  and  very  grati- 
fying results  had  already  sprung  from  the  com- 
mencement at  Brighton,  where  a local  committee 
had  been  formed.  An  alteration  had  also  been 
made  in  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  un- 
successful candidates  to  carry  their  votes  forward 
until  finally  successful.  The  report  having  an- 
nounced that  Mr.  Peto  had  consented  to  act  as  pre- 
sident for  the  ensuing  year,  concluded  by  calling 
upon  the  supporters  and  well  wishers  of  the  charity 
to  continue  their  support,  and  to  use  their  endea- 
vours to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution.  The 
balance-sheet  showed  the  total  amount  received  to 
have  been  1,321/.  5s.  4d.  and  after  all  the  necessary 
expenses  had  been  defrayed  there  was  left  a balance 
in  hand  of  21/.  12s.  63d. 

The  report  having  been  moved,  was  carried  nem. 
con. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Mr.  George  Bird,  the  treasurer,  a 
similar  compliment  was  passed  to  the  chairman,  and 
the  meeting  separated. 


Buckingham  Palace. — In  addition  to 
the  extension  of  Buckingham  Palace  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  sides,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  area  on  the  south  side,  forming  the  site 
of  the  old  domestic  offices,  and  that  part  of 
the  Pimlico  road  which  has  been  added  to  the 
Palace  grounds,  are  now  being  covered  with 
an  extensive  range  of  buildings.  The  Palace 
gardens  have,  we  understand,  been  embel- 
lished, and  decorations  have  been  added, 
amongst  which  is  an  alcove  of  an  octagonal 


form,  18  feet  in  diameter,  the  flooring  of 

, • ,..w,  which  is  laid  with  Orsi’s  metallic  lava.  The 

and  an  open  corridor,  the  whole  length  of  ■ whole  of  the  works  are  being  constructed  by 
the  intermediate  parts,  containing  sculpture.  ! Mr.  Cubitt.  We  are  told  they  comprise  a 
Within  there  will  be,  as  we  said  sometime  ago,  spacious  ball-room,  with  refreshment-rooms, 
courts  fitted- up  to  illustrate  the  architecture  of  | kitchens,  and  other  offices. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  LAWS.* 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Patent 
Law  Amendment  Bill  just  passed,  prepared  by 
Mr.  Campin,  the  patent  agent : — • 

Section  1 appoints  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  English  and  Irish 
Attorney-Generals,  the  English,  Irish,  and 
Scottish  Solicitor-Generals,  and  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  with  such  other  persons  as 
she  Crown  may  specially  appoint,  to  be  Cora- 
nissioners  of  Patents  for  Inventions. 

: 2.  Relates  to  the  seal  of  commissioners 
which  is  to  be  received  in  evidence  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Great  Seal. — All  copies,  &c.  of 
documents  sealed  therewith  to  be  good  evi- 
dence. 

: 3.  Commissioners  to  make  rules  for  carry- 
ing out  the  Act.  Rules  to  be  laid  before 
iParliament,  and  an  annual  report  presented 
ehereto. 

4 4 and  5.  Treasury  to  provide  offices,  and 


1 From  the  Mining  Journal, 


the  commissioners,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  appoint  clerks,  &c. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  petition  and  declara- 
tion for  a patent,  the  applicant  must  deposit  a 
provisional  specification,  the  date  of  the  de- 
posit whereof  to  be  recorded  at  the  Commis- 
sioners’ office. 

7.  Reference  of  these  documents  to  be 
made  to  one  of  the  law  officers  (the  Attorneys 
and  Solicitors  General,  and  Lord  Advocate, 
being  thus  denominated). 

8.  The  law  officer  to  be  at  liberty  to  call  to 
his  aid  such  scientific  or  other  person  as  he 
may  think  fit,  and  to  cause  to  be  paid  to  such 
person  by  the  applicant  such  remuneration  as 
the  law  officer  shall  appoint ; and,  if  such  law 
officer  be  satisfied  that  the  provisional  specifi- 
cation describes  the  nature  of  the  invention,  he 
is  to  allow  the  same,  and  give  a certificate  of 
his  allowance,  and  such  certificate  must  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioners,  and 
thereupon  the  invention  therein  referred  to 


may,  during  the  term  of  six  months  from  the 
date  of  the  application  for  letters  patent  for  the 
said  invention  be  used  and  published,  without 
prejudice  to  any  letters  patent  to  be  granted 
for  the  same,  and  such  protection  from  the 
consequences  of  use  and  publication  is  herein- 
after referred  to  as  provisional  protection. 
Provided  always,  that  in  case  the  title  of  the 
invention  or  the  provisional  specification  be 
too  large  or  insufficient,  the  law  officer  to 
whom  the  same  is  referred  may  allow  or  re- 
quire the  same  to  be  amended. 

9.  The  applicant  may,  if  he  likes,  deposit  his 
complete  specification  on  applying  for  patent, 
when  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  letters 
patent  are  to  be  obtained  for  six  months. 

10.  Any  application  in  fraud  of  true  inventor 
not  to  affect  his  rights  during  the  provisional 
or  other  protection. 

11.  Commissioners  to  advertise  the  applica- 
tion. 

12  and  13.  Upon  applicant  applying  to  com- 
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plete  his  patent  (which  must  be  in  time  to  seal 
it  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  applica- 
tion), advertisement  to  be  made,  and  objections 
allowed  to  be  filed.  At  the  proper  time,  the 
law  officer  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 

14.  Law  officer  may  order  by  and  to  whom 
costs  of  inquiry  are  to  be  paid. 

15.  Warrant  of  law  officer  and  sealing  of 
patent. 

16.  The  royal  prerogative  saved. 

17  and  18.  One  patent  for  the  whole  United 
Kingdom  and  colonies.  Patent  to  be  void  if 
the  payments  at  the  end  of  the  third  and 
seventh  years,  as  stated  in  the  schedule,  be  not 
duly  paid.  Patent  to  be  recorded  in  the  Chan- 
cery of  Scotland,  and  (by  sect.  29)  in  the 
Chancery  of  Ireland. 

19.  Letters  patent  not  to  be  issued  after 
three  months  from  date  of  warrant. 

20.  Nor  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months’  provisional  or  other  protection. 

21.  Patent  may  be  granted  to  personal  re- 
presentative of  a deceased  applicant  during  the 
term  of  said  protection,  or  within  three  months 
after  decease. 

22.  If  letters  patent  be  destroyed  or  lost, 
others  may  be  issued. 

23  and  24.  Letters  patent  may  be  ante-dated 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  but  not  earlier  than 
the  date  of  application,  and  be  good  and 
valid. 

25.  Letters  patent  hereafter  granted  for 
“ any  invention  first  invented  in  a foreign 
country,  or  by  the  subject  of  any  foreign  power 
or  state,”  not  to  continue  in  force  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  foreign  patent,  and  no 
patent  granted  after  the  expiration  of  any 
foreign  patent  to  “ be  of  any  validity.” 

26.  Foreign  ships  to  be  allowed  to  use  a 
British  patented  invention  on  board  thereof 
only,  provided  the  foreign  state  to  which  such 
ships  belong  allows  British  subjects  to  use  in- 
ventions patented  there,  on  board  British  ships 
staying  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

27.  28,  and  29.  As  to  filing  of  specifications, 
&c.  Copies  of  specifications  to  be  open  to 
public  inspection  at  offices  in  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin. 

30.  All  specifications,  &c.  to  be  printed  by 
commissioners  and  sold  to  the  public.  Printed 
copies  to  be  evidence.  (34.) 

31.  Old  specifications  to  be  collected  in  the 
new  office  for  filing  specifications,  &c. 

32  and  33.  Indexes  of  all  specifications,  &c. 
to  be  made  and  kept  open  to  the  public,  &c. 

34,  35,  36,  37,  and  38.  As  to  the  registers  ^ 
and  books  of  the  Patent-office.  Registration 
of  transfer  of  proprietorship.  Proprietorship 
of  patent  not  to  be  limited  to  twelve  persons, 
&c. 

39  and  40.  As  to  disclaimers,  confirmation 
of  patents,  &c.  The  law  to  remain  as  now. 
Process  to  be  subject  to  the  commissioners’  ' 
direction,  &c. 

41 . In  actions  for  infringements,  and  scire 
facias,  particulars  of  objections  to  letter  patent 
to  be  delivered  before  trial,  &c. 

42.  Common  law  courts  rendered  competent 
to  grant  injunctions. 

43.  As  to  costs  of  lawsuits. 

44.  45,  and  46.  Grant  the  Crown  the  stamp- 
duties,  fees,  &c.  mentioned  in  the  schedule. 

47 . Extra  fees  to  law  officers  in  regard  to 
oppositions,  &c. 

48,  49,  50,  and  51.  Treasury  to  allow  the 
fees  and  salaries  to  officers,  clerks,  &c.  and 
pay  the  same.  Accounts  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  Compensation  given  to  old  officers. 

52.  Letters  patent  in  progress  before  the 
passing  of  the  Act  may  proceed  under  the  old 


53.  An  old  patent  right  for  England,  Sc 
land,  or  Ireland,  may,  under  certain  circu 
stances,  be  extended  to  any  one  of  the  th 
kingdoms  not  covered  by  it,  at  one-third 
the  amount  of  fees  on  the  schedule. 

54,  55,  and  56.  Formal  clauses. 

57.  Act  to  come  into  operation  on  Oct 
1852. 


Schedule  of  Fees,  On  leaving  petilii 
for  grant  of  letters  patent,  5Z. ; on  leaving  noti 
to  proceed  with  application,  bl. ; on  sealing 
letters  patent,  bl . ; on  filing  specification,  bl 
at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  third  yei 
40/. ; at  or  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven 


year,  80/. ; on  leaving  notice  of  objection,  2/. ; 
every  search  and  inspection,  Is.;  entry  of 
assignment  or  licence,  5s.;  certificate  of  assign- 
ment or  licence,  5s. ; filing  application  for  dis- 
claimer, bl. ; caveat  against  disclaimer,  2 /. 

Stamp  Duties  to  be  paid—  On  warrant  of 
law  officer  for  letters  patent,  bl. ; on  certificate 
of  payment  of  fee,  payable  at  or  before  the  ex- 
piration of  third  year,  10/.;  on  certificate  of 
payment  of  fee,  payable  at  or  before  the  expi- 
ration of  seventh  year,  20/. 


J2ottCC£i  of  JJoofcS. 

The  History  of  the  Painters  of  all  Nations. 

John  Cassell,  Ludgate-hill.  Part  I. 

This  is  the  first  part  of  a translation  by 
Mr.  Peter  Berlyn  of  M.  Charles  Blanc’s  work, 
which  is  to  be  continued  monthly,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt.  Each 
part  is  to  be  complete  in  itself.  This  contains 
a complete  biography  of  Murillo,  illustrated 
by  eight  large  and  two  smaller  engravings 
from  his  more  celebrated  productions.  It  is 
well  printed,  singularly  cheap,  and  may  be 
made  a valuable  popular  guide,  bringing  into 
view  not  only  the  life  of  the  artist,  but  his 
works.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  that  the  first  part  justifies  a 
title-page  with  four  names  upon  it.  Some  of 
the  wood-engravings  are  merely  caricatures, 
and  the  style  of  the  writing  is,  we  are  sure,  more 
inflated  and  artificial  than  Mr.  Wyatt  can 
approve.  Take,  for  example  Mr.  Blanc’s  first 
sentence : — “ With  Murillo  we  are  about  to 
take  a view  of  creation,  and  to  soar  through  ( 
the  universe,  not  only  as  it  was  fashioned  by  | 
the  Creator,  but  such  as  the  imagination  of 
man  has  peopled  it  beyond  its  outward  and 
visible  form.” 

The  intention  of  the  work  is  excellent,  and 
we  hope  to  see  it  satisfactorily  carried  out. 


Report  on  Excavations  made  on  the  Site  of  the 
Roman  Castrum  at  Lymne,  Kent,  in  1850. 
Published  for  the  Subscribers.  By  Chas. 
R.  Smith,  F.S.A. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  fur- 
nished a copious  description,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  of  the  excavations  carried  on 
in  1850  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Elliott, 
jun.  and  himself,  which  were  mentioned  by  us 
during  the  time  of  their  progress.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  proceedings  has  been  but  138/. 
and  the  subscribers  must  feel  that  their  money 
has  been  very  satisfactorily  expended.  The 
volume  will  hand  down  with  credit  the  names 
of  all  who  gave  their  aid  to  a worthy  investiga- 
tion. It  further  contains  notes  on  the  original 
plan  of  the  castrum,  and  on  the  ancient  state 
of  the  Romney  marshes,  by  Mr.  Elliott. — 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Lower  propose  to  do  with 
Pevensey  what  has  been  done  with  Lymne. 

Lectures  on  Gold ; for  the  Instruction  of  Emi- 
grants about  to  proceed  to  Australia.  By 
J.  B.  Jukes,  M.A.  F.G.S.;  Edward 
Forbes,  F.R.S.;  Lyon  Playfair,  C.B. 
F.R.S;  W.  W.  Smyth,  M.A.  F.G.S. ; 
John  Percy,  M.D.  F.R.S. ; and  R.  Hunt, 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records  : delivered  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology.  Bogue, 
Fleet-street.  London,  1852. 

To  this  useful  series  of  lectures  we  have  already 
more  than  once  alluded,  and  we  are  glad  now 
to  see  them  in  a more  permanent  and  public 
form.  They  cannot  but  be  of  use  to  many 
who  meditate  emigration  to  the  Australian 
gold  diggings  not  knowing  “fool’s  gold” 
from  the  genuine  article,  and  mistaking  “ all 
for  gold  that  glitters,”  as  but  too  many  in  more 
senses  than  one  do. 


Cyclopaedia  of  Useful  Arts,  Mechanical  and 
Chemical,  Manufactures,  Mining,  and  Engi- 
neering. Illustrated  with  several  hundred 
Engravings.  Edited  by  Charles  Tom- 
linson. Parts  XIX.  and  XX.  George 
Virtue,  London  and  New  York. 

W e have  had  repeated  occasion  to  speak  favour- 
ably of  this  book  : it  still  sustains  its  character, 
and  is  evidently  an  honest  as  well  as  an  able 
work.  The  principal  articles  in  the  present 
instalments  of  it  are  on  gas- lighting,  gilding, 
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glass,  gold,  graduation,  granite,  gravity,  grind-  • 
ing  and  polishing,  &c.  There  is  also  a portion  l 
of  the  preliminary  treatise,  treating  of  animal  1 
substances,  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  pro-  • 
cesses  and  products,  machinery  and  machine  ; 
tools,  planing  machines,  cotton  machinery,  &c.  . 


iFltScellanea. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Smith,  Architect,  , 
of  Aberdeen. — Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Aber-  • 
deen,  died  a few  days  ago  in  the  72nd  year  of  his  • 
age.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Aberdeen  in  the  : 
year  1781.  About  the  year  1805,  Mr.  Smith  i 
commenced  business,  when  he  gave  proof  of  I 
his  skill  by  planning  and  executing  the  town  i 
residence  of  the  late  Peter  Milne,  esq.  of  1 
Crimonmogate,  now  the  property  of  Sir  r 
Alexander  Bannerman,  bart.  Mr.  Smith’s  • 
ability  soon  recommended  him  to  a rapidly  / 
increasing  practice ; and  the  civic  authorities  5 
of  the  day  appointed  him  city  architect  and  1 
superintendent  of  public  works,  an  office  of  1 
which  he  regularly  discharged  the  multifarious  • 
duties  with  ability  and  fidelity  to  the  period  of  1 
his  decease.  In  his  capacity  of  city  architect, 
Mr.  Smith  completed  the  first  correct  survey  j 
of  Aberdeen,  in  1810,  which  was  published  in 
that  year.  Among  the  various  public  works  s 
in  Aberdeen,  the  following  are  due  to  Mr. 
Smith  : — The  North,  South,  and  St.  Clement’s  f 
Churches — the  fa£ade  in  front  of  St.  Nicholas  s 
Churchyard — Dr.  Hamilton’s  Monument — - 
Gordon’s  Hospital — the  Public  Schools  in  : 
Belmont-street — the  Advocates’  Hall — the  new  i 
front  of  the  Tolbooth,  a beautiful  specimen  i 
of  the  Baronial  Gothic — the  new  Gaol  and  : 
Court  House — the  extension  of  the  Bridge  < 
of  Dee — the  additions  to  King’s  College — the  ( 
Record  Office,  &c.  Besides  a great  many  ; 
residences  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vici- 
nity, the  following  country  mansions  claim  i 
him  as  their  architect : — Slains  Castle,  Auch-  ■ 
macoy,  Cluny  Castle,  Strichen  House,  Dunecht 
House,  Pitfour  House,  Manar,  Phesdo  House, 
Raemoir,  Lair ney,  Fintray  House,  Aden,  Forglen  : 
House,  Dunlugas,  Whitehaugh,  Easter  Skene, 
Candacraig,  Banchory  House,  Menie,  Drum-  ■ 
side,  Craigellie,  Ivirkville,  extensive  additions  : 
to  Haddo  House,  Buchan  Ness  Lodge,  Bal- 
moral, now  the  residence  of  her  Majesty,  See. 
&c.  besides  a great  many  churches  and  manses  i 
throughout  the  country. 

Model  Dwelling-houses. — A site  of 
land  at  the  back  of  the  brewery  in  Broad- 
street,  Golden-square,  Westminster,  bounded  . 
by  New-street,  Hopkin’s-street,  and  Husband-  ■ 
street,  has  been  taken  by  the  General  Society  ; 
for  Improving  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  ; 
Classes  (Lord  Viscount  Ingestre,  president), 
and  the  same  has  been  cleared  of  the  old  and 
dilapidated  buildings,  long  the  haunt  of  the  : 
lowest  and  most  vicious  of  the  London  poor. 
It  is  intended  by  the  Society  to  erect  at  once  on 
this  site,  under  the  superintendence  of  their  i 
architect,  Mr.  Lee,  eight  double  houses,  each 
to  contain  accommodation,  consisting  of  a 
sitting-room,  two  bed-rooms,  and  other  con- 
veniences for  eight  families,  or  for  sixty-four 
families  in  the  whole.  This  arrangement  it  is 
hoped  will,  besides  giving  good  accommodation 
to  the  families  housed,  produce  improvement 
and  change  for  the  better  in  the  character  of  the 
locality,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  in  that  part 
of  the  metropolis.  The  expenditure  is  pro- 
posed to  be  about  7>000Z.  independent  of  the 
ground,  and  a return  of  about  7 per  cent, 
is  looked  for. 

Preston  Theatre. — Rather  Wide  ! — 
The  following  tenders  are  for  the  boarding 
over  the  pit  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Preston, 
and  fitting  up  nine  tables  in  the  same  place  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  a Conservative  din- 
ner : — 


T.  Coulthurst  . . . . 

....  ^25 

0 

0 

J.  Bamber 

0 

0 

J.  Brown 

0 

0 

G.  Gillett 

....  12 

0 

0 

J.  Walmsley 

....  10 

10 

0 

J.  Gardner  

8 

0 

T.  Lady  man 

15 

0 

Such  ridiculous  estimates  as  these  do  injury  to 
the  trade  in  general,  by  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  public. — A Friend  to  the  Trade. 
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The  Late  Mr. Thomas  Grainger,  C.E. 
— This  gentleman,  who  met  with  his  death  by 
a lamentable  accident  in  a railway  collision  as 
we  noted  last  week,  was  about  fifty-seven 
years  of  age.  He  was  born,  according  to  the 
Scotsman,  at  Ratho,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
his  father  was  a small  farmer.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Playfair  and  Dr. 
Coventry,  and  commenced  his  career  in 
Edinburgh  as  a land-surveyor,  having  suc- 
ceeded to  the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Leslie.  The  commencement  of  railways  in 
Scotland  opened  up  a new  career  for  his  active 
and  enterprising  mind;  and  to  enumerate 
those  with  which  he  was  connected  in  some 
capacity  or  another,  would  be  to  name  most  of 
the  lines  now  constructed  in  Scotland.  He 
was  also  engaged  on  a number  of  English 
lines;  and  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Leeds 
and  Northern,  on  a branch  or  extension  of 
which  he  met  with  the  accident  which  resulted 
in  his  death,  and  on  which  occasion,  it  is  said, 
he  had  insured  his  life  against  accident  for 
1,0002.  Mr.  Grainger’s  greatest  work  in 
Scotland  was  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and 
Dundee  Railway ; and  the  largest  undertaking 
with  which  he  was  connected  in  England  was 
the  Leeds  and  Northern  line.  He  had  realised 
a handsome  fortune  from  his  professional 
exertions.  In  the  local  affairs  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  Mr.  Grainger  took  a warm  interest, 
and  was  a member  of  the  Improvement  Com- 
mission up  to  its  close.  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts  for  two 
successive  sessions.  The  estate  of  Craig  Park, 
near  Ratho,  belonged  to  him,  and  he  was  also 
owner  of  some  iron,  mining,  and  smelting 
works  in  Fife. 

The  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and 
the  New  Markets.— -At  a Court  of  Common 
Council,  held  on  29th  ult.  Mr.  Norris  brought 
tinder  notice  the  disfigurement  of  the  Exchange, 
to  which  we  some  time  since  gave  publicity. 
One  of  the  Gresham  committee  defended  the 
act,  on  the  ground  that  the  tenants  paid  high 
Tents,  and  complained  of  the  unprofitable  posi- 
tion of  their  shops.  It  came  out,  nevertheless, 
that  although  this  shifting  of  shops  into  more 
profitable  positions  was  carried  out  as  a pre- 
tended compensation  for  highness  of  rents, 
these  rents  were  to  be  raised  still  higher  as  a 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  shifting  the  shops, 
a mode  of  proceeding  which  seems  to  leave  the 
ground  of  the  tenants’  complaints  much  where 
it  was,  so  far,  at  least,  as  highness  of  rents  is 
concerned.  Mr.  Norris  gave  notice,  “That 
it  is  undesirable  to  proceed  further  with  the 
alterations,  and  that  the  city  side  of  the  joint 
grand  Gresham  committee,  constituting  with  a 
portion  of  the  court  of  the  Mercers’  Company 
the  trustees  under  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  be  requested  to  convey  to  that  body 
this  opinion  of  the  Court.” At  same  meet- 

ing it  was  stated  that  the  new  markets  at 
Copenhagen-fields  are  to  be  proceeded  with  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  We  are  glad  to  observe, 
however,  that  an  important  memorial  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Camden-town,  complaining  of 
the  proposed  site,  has  been  already  presented 
to  the  Court,  and  referred  to  the  markets’ 
committee,  and  we  hope  this  memorial  will  be 
speedily  followed  up  by  other  energetic  pro- 
ceedings against  it. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Society. — 
This  society  held  a very  successful  meeting  on 
the  23rd  ult.  at  Battle  Abbey.  The  Earl  of 
' Waldegrave  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Mark 
Anthony  Lower,  Mr.  Blaauw,  Rev.  Joseph 
I Hunter,  and  Rev.  E.  Turner  read  papers.  Mr. 

I Hunter  demolished  the  reputation  of  the“  Roll 
: of  Battle  Abbey.”  At  the  dinner  nearly  500 
persons  sat  down,  the  Earl  again  presiding,  and 
| Mr.  Pelham  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  Blaauw,  Mr. 
Lower,  Mr.  Powell,  and  others  made  appro- 
) priate  speeches.  Mr.  Britton  said,  in  replying 
as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  “ I can  look,  not 
' only  with  veneration,  but  with  intense  delight, 

" on  w'lat  °ur  ancestors  did  in  the  time  that  is 
i commonly,  but  very  improperly,  called  the 
1 ‘dark  ages.’  Was  it  a ‘dark  age’  when 
i the  architect  designed  the  buildings  around 
i! us?  Was  it  a ‘ dark  age ’ when  the  builder, 
from  that  architect’s  plans  and  designs,  exe- 
cuted such  windows,  doors,  sculptures,  and 
tother  architectural  features,  which  we  find  in 


these  ruins  ? We  come  into  the  world  when  all 
the  knowledge  they  possessed  has  descended 
to  us,  and  have,  in  addition,  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs to  impart  to  us  with  a rapidity  and  facility 
of  communication  which  was  never  known 
to  the  ancients,  either  of  Greece,  or  of  Italy, 
or  of  Egypt.  We  live  in  a most  extraordinary 
age.  I often  contemplate  what  has  been  done 
in  the  short  space  of  time  that  I have  lived  on 
the  surface  of  this  globe  ? Look  at  the  won- 
derful workings  of  the  telegraph  ! at  the  sur- 
prising works  of  the  railway  ! and  also  reflect 
on  what  the  engineers,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Birmingham  Railway,  proposed  to 
accomplish, — travel  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  miles  an  hour ; and  compare  that  with 
the  rapidity  of  our  travelling  to-day  from 
Brighton.  These  are  among  the  wonders  and 
signs  of  our  age.”— Mr.  Joseph  Ellis,  of 
Brighton,  has  made  the  meeting  the  subject  of 
a poetical  flight,  “ Ye  Battel  Daye,”  published 
in  the  Brighton  Gazette. 

The  Iron  Trade,  &c. — It  does  not  appear 
that  any  extensive  amount  of  business  was 
transacted  at  the  late  quarterly  meetings  not- 
withstanding the  previous  representations  of 
unusual  activity  and  the  resolution  not  to  raise 
the  prices,  but  it  is  said,  as  usual,  that  since 
the  meetings  there  has  been  more  stir  in  the 
trade.  Some  branches  of  manufactures  are 
busy.  The  brass  foundry  business,  more  par- 
ticularly, is  represented  to  be  in  a more  than 
ordinarily  active  state,  while  copper  goods, 
notwithstanding  the  late  advance  in  the  price 
of  the  raw  material,  are  in  unusually  great 
request.  This  demand,  it  is  stated,  is  occa- 
sioned by  a general  conviction  that,  high  as 
the  present  price  of  copper  is,  it  will  be  still 
higher  and  higher  during  the  ensuing  twelve 

months. The  New  York  Herald  says : “ The 

Illinois  Central,  the  Erie,  and  most  of  the  new 
western  lines  of  railway  want  a great  deal  of 
iron,  and  it  is  our  impression  that  within  the 
next  year  or  two  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  such  iron  will  be  imported 
into  this  country  from  Great  Britain,  most  of 
which  will  be  paid  for  in  bonds.” 

Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  took  place  last  week, 
Sir  W.  Gibson  Craig  in  the  chair.  The  re- 
port—for  the  taste  displayed  in  which,  by  the 
way,  we  cannot  say  much— tells  us  that  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  received  for  the  year 
was  3,493?.  from  2,106  old  subscribers,  and 
1,221  new  subscribers;  being  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  the  subscriptions  over  that  of 
last  year  of  407/.  Of  this  sum  1,297/.  have 
been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  forty-one 
paintings  from  the  late  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy,  being  more  by  126/.  than 
was  expended  by  the  committee  of  last  year  in 
the  same  exhibition;  206/.  on  statuettes  in 
statuary  porcelain— all  first  casts,  selected  from 
the  best  works  which  have  been  produced  by 
Mr.  Copeland, — and  in  bronze,  from  Mr.  Steel’: 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, lately  erected  in  Edinburgh  ; 776/.  on 
engravings  ; and  in  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a per  centage  on 
the  amount  of  the  annual  subscriptions  has 
been  6et  aside  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
picture  for  the  National  Gallery.  The  com- 
mittee have  determined  on  issuing  an  illus- 
trated edition  of  the  principal  poetical  works 
of  the  national  poet,  Robert  Burns,  a portion 
of  the  work  to  be  brought  out  annually  until 
completed.  The  first  part  will  consist  of  the 
“ Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,”  embellished  with 
ten  compositions  by  Mr.  John  Faed,  R.S.A. ; 
to  be  distributed  among  the  members  for  the 
yearl852-3. 

New  Church  at  Croydon.  — Christ 
Church,  Croydon,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  un- 
understand it  is  built  of  flint,  with  freestone 
dressings,  and  will  accommodate  700  persons. 

It  is  in  the  Middle  Pointed  style,  and  consists 
of  a nave  having  an  apsidal  termination  east- 
wards, and  transepts  north  and  south,  forming 
in  the  whole  a cross  church.  It  is  simple  in 
all  its  details.  The  communication  with  the 
apse  is  by  a double  arch,  over  which  rises  a 
single-storied  bellcote.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments agree  with  the  exterior.  The  roof  is  an 


open  timbered  one  throughout.  The  seats  are 
all  open,  and  there  are  no  galleries  except  in 
the  transepts,  so  that  the  congregational 
arrangement  is  in  no  way  interfered  with.  The 
pulpit  stands  on  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch, 
and  the  reading-desk  on  the  south.  The  apse 
is  divided  by  a low  rail  of  traceried  panelling. 
The  windows  are  glazed  with  very  simply 
floreated  painted  glass.  The  decalogue  is 
placed  in  the  nave.  The  site  is  enclosed  by  a 
low  flint  wall,  with  entrance-gates  of  oak.  Mr. 
Teulon  is  the  architect. 

Trinity  College  Church,  Edinburgh. 
—A  discussion  is  going  on  as  to  the  expe- 
diency, or  otherwise,  of  rebuilding  this  church, 
taken  down,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  give  a 
site  for  a railway  station.  Mr.  D.  Cousins 
declares  against  the  use  of  the  old  materials,  at 
all  events  for  the  exterior.  He  says, — “I 
have  carefully  examined  Trinity  College 
Church  from  its  base  to  its  topmost  pinnacle: 
the  exterior  mouldings  and  carved  canopies — 
nay,  the  very  outline  of  its  pinnacles  and  finials 
were  so  weather-worn  as  to  present  but  shape- 
less masses,  rendering  it  difficult  to  trace  the 
original  form,  save  at  some  sheltered  nook 
where,  protected  from  the  storm,  the  original 
design  could  still  be  traced.  The  very  joints 
and  arrises  of  the  flat  masonry  were  com- 
pletely destroyed  : the  cementing  matter  of  the 
sand-stone  had  been  so  washed  out  by  the 
storms  of  many  centuries  that  the  outer  edges 
might  be  crushed  between  the  fingers.” 
Marine  Propulsion. — Being  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  the  great  defect  of  the 
methods  at  present  employed  is  that  a large 
amount  of  the  motive  power  is  exhausted  by 
levers,  cranks,  &c.  I have  endeavoured  to 
invent  a plan  by  which  direct  action  would  be 
obtained,  and  hope  to  do  so  by  causing  the 
expansive  force  of  the  vapour  employed  to  act 
between  the  vessel  and  a resisting  force  in  the 
water.  This  will  be  better  understood  by  sup- 
posing a floating  diaphragm  (submerged)  to  be 
stationed  under  the  vessel’s  stern,  and  an 
elongated  piston-rod  acting  against  it  coming 
from  horizontal  cylinders  and  thus  pushing  the 
vessel  forward.  The  resisting  surface  would 
assume  a horizontal  position  during  the  back- 
ward movement,  and  thus  offer  no  resist- 
ance, and  again  become  vertical  during  the 
forward  movement  of  the  piston-rods : thus 

every  ounce  of  power  would  be  exerted. 

O.  H.  H. 

***  With  reference  to  Mr.  Gordon’s  plan, 
published  by  us,  we  received  several  schemes 
to  effect  the  same  object,  one  of  which  indeed 
was  afterwards  withdrawn  in  order  that  it  might 
be  patented.  ° 

The  Peel  Statue  for  Bury.  — The 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Mr.  E. 
H.  Baily,  R.A.  intended  to  be  erected  at  Bury' 
in  Lancashire,  has  been  cast  by  Mr.  Robinson,’ 
at  his  foundry  in  Pimlico,  in  one  piece,  with 
the  exception  of  the  skirts  of  the  coat.  The 
statue  is  10  feet  6 inches  high,  and  is  as  in  the 
act  of  speaking,  with  the  right  arm  slightly 
extended  The  figure  seemed  to  us  clumsy 
and  unlike;  the  head  a reasonably  good  re- 
semblance. The  right  arm  is  a mere  wisp  of 
straw,  without  life  or  form.  There  are  two 
bronze  reliefs  cast  for  the  pedestal,  called 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  the  latter  much 
more  like  a dandy  yacht-man  than  the  symbol 
intended.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  so 
far  as  we  have  seen,  the  demand  for  statues  of 
the  late  eminent  statesman  has  not  yet  elicited 
a single  spark  of  genius.  The  reason  why 
may  be  worth  inquiring  into.  1 

New  Church  am  Schools  in  Lime- 
house.— The  sum  of  5,000/.  towards  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  a new  church  and  schools  in 
Limehouse,  has  been  given  by  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts. 

Elementary  Drawing  Schools.— By  a 
decision  of  the  department  of  ornamental  art, 
the  teachers  for  the  elementary  drawing  schools 
shortly  to  be  established  will  be  selected  from 
among  the  most  talented  and  diligent  pupils  of 
the  schools  of  design.  The  approved  pupils 
will  go  through  a course  of  preliminary  train- 
ing at  the  central  school,  and  during  that 
period  will  be  allowed  1/.  a week,  and  the 
owest  salary  when  they  receive  an  appointment 
will  be  70/.  a year. 
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Agricultural  Engineering.  ihe 
proceedings  at  the  Lewes  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  this  year  showed  an  in- 
teresting advancement  in  agricultural  machine- 

making,  and  in  the  number  as  well  as  the 
rank  of  competitors.  " An  impression,  says 
a contemporary,  “ which  must  be  produced  on 
the  mind  of  every  attentive  visitor  to  llie  show- 
yard  of  the  society  is  the  extraordinary  attrac- 
tion which  the  manufacturers  of  machinery  for 
the  use  of  the  farm  feel  and  own  towards  these 
annual  exhibitions.  At  great  expense,  they 


Inauguration  of  tiie  Peel  Statue 
at  Tamworth. — On  23rd  ult.  the  bronze 
statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Noble, 
was  inaugurated  in  the  market-place  of  lam- 
worth,  directly  in  front  of  the  town-hall.  1 he 
figure,  which  stands  upon  a pedestal  of  Aber- 
deen granite,  is  more  than  life  size,  being 
8 feet  4 inches  in  height.  It  represents  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Baronet  in  the  attitude  of 
speaking.  In  his  right  hand  is  a scroll,  the 
left  resting  on  the  hip.  The  modern  cos- 
tuine  is  covered  by  a cloak,  which  drapes  the 
figure.  The  likeness  may  be  said  to  be  good 


continue  year  after  year  to^com^te  with  each  —— V"  ^ rather  severe.  ^Su 

ere 
ing 
ick 

SblalksmithTand  they  have  risen  by  degrees!  The  late  Sir  James  Macadam. -An 


whiS  pervades8  them,  fcU  bfactmiAlnot  I R?  Peel  Tud"’ other' members  of  the  family, 
long  agrir  a very  small  way  in  this  neigh-  toge.-  with  manv  other  gentlemen,  were 
bourhood)  exhibits  goods  to  the  value  of  j pres 

o non l Many  of  these  men,  who  now  employ  was  aauresseu  uy  u«  x*'-  1 'C'1’  * V ’ .V  ~~ 
&s  o?rnds?  commenced  business  like  ; Peel,  the  Mayor  o Tamworth . ^ -hers 


this  blacksmith,  ana  tney  nave  i iscii  " ..  ' . oi1  cnWrihpr  Mr  B 

till  their  business  at  length  embraces  a variety  , old  and  highly  respected  subscriber,  Mr.  B. 
of  mechanical  details,  and  calls  forth  an  inge-  Hawes,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fad . hat  | 
nuity  which  makes  it  not  only  an  important  paragraph  announcing  the  °“he  Jf  d ^ 
branch  of  our  national  industry,  but  a proml-  James  Macadam,  he  is  inadvertently  called  the 

. « , . . c l.l.  . . . .. : .. . — . . i . ..  irtoianrl  ai  con  nr  I h P oil l 


other  purpose  than  endeavouring  to  promote 
and  assist  the  praiseworthy  cause  that  is  now 
being  pursued  in  the  great  improvement  in 
our  manufactures  and  taste. — W. 

Statistics  of  Labour,  &c.  at  Mel- 
bourne.— The  following  is  from  a young 
man  who  left  Glasgow.  The  accuracy  of  the 
statement  may  be  relied  on.  “ Melbourne, 
March  23,  1852. — With  the  gold  business 
everything  is  more  than  doubled  in  price. 
Bread,  4lb.loaf,  Is.  2d.  short  weight  included; 
buttery  2s.  per  lb. ; cheese,  2s.  6d.  per  lb. ; 
eggs,  3s.  6d.  a dozen  ; potatoes,  8s.  per  cwt. ; 
tobacco,  4id.  an  ounce,  and  very  bad  ; but 
most  people  smoke  cigars  at  2d.  each.  Tea, 
common  black,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Good  moist 
sugar  at  4d.  per  lb.  A carpenter  or  joiner, 
per  day,  15s.;  some  lZ.  and  some  1/.  10s.  for 
particular  work ; a labourer,  8s.  per  day,  and 
some  10s.;  blacksmiths,  from  3 1.  to  5 1. 
weekly;  tinmen  I cannot  say,  they  seem  to 
me  as  if  they  were  making  their  fortunes : 
they  set  up  shop  in  nook  or  corner,  and 
thrive ; so  much  tin  work  being  required  for 
the  diggings.  The  greatest  inconvenience 


branch  oi  our  nauonai  lnuu&uy,  <>  a,....  a.*—-  f 

machines  Exhibited ^were^lmproyed  reaping  tL  the  late  Sir  Jamee,  though  not  himself  time  the,  town  was  rapidly  progressing.  Within 


machines  and  portable  steam-engines,  drain-  j the  originator  of  the  system,  was  employed 
ing-ploughs,  thrashing-machines, chaff-cutters,  under  his  father  while  carrying  it  out,  ana 
&c.  The  principal  exhibitors  were  Messrs,  continued  to  be  so  till  his  own  appointment  to 
Ransome,  Garrett,  Howard,  Hornsby,  Fowler,  j his  father’s  office  of  inspector  of  the  metropo- 

a ..1  ,1  n*  1 J „ .a  4 11. ...An. 1a  PrA  of  1 IT  fl  l\ P t 11  Hi  1. 11  R lattCr. 


Clayton  and  Shuttleworth,  Richmond  and 
Chandlier,  &c. 

The  Harbour  at  Guernsey.  — The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  har- 
bour is,  we  are  informed,  postponed  from  the 
4th  of  this  month  (the  day  originally  decided 
on)  to  the  18th.  The  contracts  for  the  works 
not  being  yet  signed,  and  not,  as  has  been 
industriously  rumoured,  from  any  differences 
having  arisen  between  the  harbour  committee 
and  the  contractors,  or  from  any  objection 
upon  the  part  of  the  latter  gentlemen  to  exe- 
cute the  instrument. 

Cremorne.  — These  gardens  have  been 
much  improved : they  are  exceedingly  well 


litan  roads,  &c.  at  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Rochdale  Competition. — Nine  designs 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  the  New 
Congregational  Church,  in  Rochdale,  from 
which  the  committee  have  selected  one  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Moffat  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
and  have  awarded  the  second  premium  to 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Murray,  of  Liverpool. 

Bury  Archeological  Institute.— The 
eighteenth  general  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  by 
permission  of  Mr.  Steel,  of  West  Stow,  in  the 
brick  gate-house  of  the  hall,  where  were 
arranged  a number  of  objects  of  the  Anglo- 


a gunshot  of  where  I live,  I heard  a woman 
asking  a young  man  15s.  for  a single  room 
about  the  size  of  my  kitchen.  The  prevailing 
rage  is  for  money— money  ! and  certainly  they 
do  send  it  flying  about  like  chaff.  Plenty  of 
money,  and  good  wages  here  for  everything.3* 
— Ross-shire  Advertiser. 

Wages  heightened  in  consequence 
of  Improvement  of  Machinery. — It  is 
stated  in  a report  of  the  Commissioners  ap-- 
pointed  in  1832  to  inquire  concerning  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  in  factories;, 
that  “ in  the  cotton-mill  of  Messrs.  Iloulds- 


worth,  in  Glasgow,  a 6pinner  employed  on  a 
mule  of  336  spindles,  and  spinning  cotton  120 
hanks  to  the  pound,  produced  in  1823,  work- 
ing 74^  hours  a week,  46  pounds  of  yarn,  his 
net  weekly  wages  for  which  amounted  to 
27s.  7d.  Ten  years  later,  the  rate  of  wages 


Saxon  period  found  on  the  neighbouring  heath, . • _ - . , , 

conducted*^  and  do  credit  to  Mr.  Simpson,  the  I together  with  various  other  art  curiosities,  having  in  the  meantime  been  reduced  13  per 
proprietor.  A benefit  for  a charitable  institution  Nearly  a hundred  members  assembled,  and  cent,  and  the  time  of  working  having  been 

Fed  us  there  a few  days  ago,  and  we  are  bound  the  party  visit  d the  church,  old  Saxon  burial-  lessened  to  69  hours,  the  spinner  was  enabhd 

o say  that  a larger  amount  of  amusement  for  ground,  and  Hengrave  Hall  by  permission  of  by  the  greater  perfection  of  the  machinery  to 

a similarly  small  entrance-fee  was  never  given.  Sir  Thomas  RokeWood  Gage,  bart.  where  produce  on  a mule  of  the  same  number  of 

he  gardens  were  crowded,  but  everywhere  the  also  a variety  of  arcliseological  relics  was  spindles,  53j  pounds  of  yarn  of  the  same  fine- 
. LaiKiu  'ness.  and  his  net  weekly  earnings  wei 


The 


greatest  .order,  .propriety, . and  good  humour  | exhibited^  J _ _ _ i Tuihr 


glcdicai  U1UCI,  |JIU^IILSJ,  CAI1AA  ............  | 

prevailed.  Balloons,  a ballet,  good  horse- 1 Statue  of  Cornelius  for  Dresden.  vanced  trom  2 7- 
t'  tr I tt...  .1  r» i i.  ;i  o.,  ;fl  Ino  rooniimil  results  from  sum. 


riding,  clever  contortionists,  music,  Kaffirs,  1 Hand,  a Dresden  artist,  it  is  said,  has  received  results  from  similar  circumstances  were  expe- 
and  fireworks  fill  pleasantly  every  minute  of  a the  commands  of  the  King  of  Saxony  to  pro-  rienced  in  the  Manchester  factories.  ie 

. r . J J \ . n ,•  1 1 ptioanumniT  nf  the  article  nmillieefl  11V 


For  constructing  6,706  feet  of  brick  sewer,  and  laying 
down  11,816  feet  of  pipe-drams  for  the  Kilburn-park 
estate.  Mr.  W.  IT.  Lindsey,  architect. 


long  hut  not  late  evening.'  I ceed  to  Berlin,  to  execute  a colossal  statue  of  cheapening  of  the  article  produced  by  help  of 

The  Burial  Act— Kensington.— At  a Cornelius.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  eight  statues,  machinery,  says  Mr.  C.  K.  i orter,  increases 
meeting  of  the  vestry  on  the  2nd  inst.  a Burial  of  the  greatest  artists  of  all  ages,  selected  by  the  demand  for  the  article ; and  Here  emg 
Board  was  appointed  for  Kensington,  with  the  Saxon  artists,  to  be  erected  in  the  hall  of  ( consequently  a need  for  an  increased  num  e 
instructions  to  report  to  the  vestry  the  results  the  new  museum  in  Dresden.  Cornelius  is  the  of  workmen,  the  elevation  of  wages  o ows  a 
of  their  necessary  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  only  living  artist  to  whom  this  honour  has  a matter  of  course.  Nor  is  tins  t le  on  y 
not  to  enter  into  any  contracts  or  arrangements  been  accorded.  His  statue  is  to  be  placed  benefit .which  the  working  man  derives  in  t ie 
without  the  sanction  of  the  vestry  being  first 1 next  those  of  Raphael  and  Michaelangelo.  | case,  for  he  shares  with  the  community  in 
obtained.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  in  favour  Thorwaldsen  is  also  named  as  one  of  the  acquiring  a greater  command  over  the  neces- 
of  arranging  with  one  of  the  cemetery  com-  number  decided  on.  j 81tie.8  W^1C“  machinery  is  concerned  in  pro- 

panies  for  part  of  their  grounds.  Perspective  in  Design. — On  reading  j ducing.  ] 

Ornamental  Zinc. — A process  has  been  Mr.  Redgrove’s  excellent  and  instructive  re- 
patented, by  which  zinc  may  be  coated, 1 port  on  the  works  of  the  several  students  in 
coloured,  and  ornamented,  so  as  to  be  calculated  ! the  different  departments  of  ornamental  art, 
to  bring  the  material  into  use  for  purposes  to  after  noticing  the  advantage  of  geometry  with 
which  it  has  not  yet  been  applied.  The  coat- 1 reference  to  design,  I do  not  perceive  that  he 
ing  or  ornament  given  to  the  zinc  is  varied  in  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  a knowledge  of 
character  according  to  circumstances  : in  some  perspective.  I am  induced  to  refer  to  this 
cases  a strong  coating  is  formed  on  the  zinc,  from  an  observation  I recollect  being  made  by 
and  in  others  a mere  stain;  and,  according  to  ' an  eminent  deceased  architect,  “That  it  was 
the  patentee,  the  coating,  being  chemically  scarcely  possible  for  an  architect  to  make  a 
attached  to  the  metal,  and  in  a manner  iden-  design  without  a knowledge  of  perspective.33 
tified  with  it,  is  exceedingly  durable  both  in  There  appears  good  reason  in  the  above  re- 
substance and  colour  ; has  no  tendency  to  mark,  for  whatever  object  we  behold,  whether 
crack  or  come  off,  and  is  unaffected  by  mois-  in  the  round  or  otherwise,  we  seldom  or  never 
ture  or  moderate  heat.  The  process  is  simple  ' see  it  in  a geometrical  position,  or  in  other 
and  inexpensive,  and  no  machinery  is  neces-  words,  the  eye  can  never  be  on  a level  with  all 
sary.  Hence  articles  can  be  ornamented  at  a ! parts.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  if  many  of 
moderate  cost,  and  when  art  has  been  brought  the  artists  who  design  some  of  the  elegant 

vases  and  cups  for  distribution  as  prizes,  &c. 
were  to  study  their  forms  in  perspective,  they 
would  produce  more  elegant  compositions  ; for 
from  a knowledge  of  geometry  they  would 
then  apply  the  latest  art  judiciously,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  found  of  the  greatest 
utility,  not  only  to  our  chasers  in  silver  and 
gold,  but  also  in  our  potteries,  &c.  I throw 


to  bear  upon  it,  it  will  probably  come  into  use 
for  several  purposes. 

Baths  and  Washhouses.— A third  edi- 
tion has  been  published  of  the  “ Observations 
on  Baths  and  Washhouses,”  by  Messrs. 
Ashpitel  and  Whichord  (Weale).  The  pam- 
phlet gives  a brief  sketch  of  their  introduction, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating thereto. 


out  these  few  hints  with  diffidence,  and  for  no 


Murrey 

IUll  

Batterbury 

Gibb  

Rudkin  ... 

Frond  aud  Hamill  

Barns  and  Turner  (accepted) 


,.£5,351  2 8 
..  1,794  4 0 

..  4,727  8 6 
..  4,699  6 11 
..  4,271  11  0 
3,551  10  7 
3,521  12  2 


For  the  drainage  of  the  Kilburn-park  estate. 

E.  Murray £ 5,351 

W.  Hill  

Batterbnry 


Gibbs  . 

Rudkin  

Frend  and  Hammill... 
Barnes  and  Turner  ... 


4,794  4 0 
4,727  0 0 
4,699  6 II 
4,271  11  0 
3,550  10  7 
3,321  12  2 


For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house,  at  East  Hon- 
dred,  Berks, forMr.  Charles  Robey.  (Bricks,  lime,  and  sand 
provided  by  Mr.  Robey).  Mr.  James  Brooks,  architect. 

Hunt,  Wantage  £2,064  0 0 

Thomas,  Abingdon  1,625  0 0 

Woodley,  East  Hendred  (accepted)  1,500  0 0 

Brown,  London  1,495  0 0 


For  Hurdsfield  Parsonage.  Messrs.  Stevens  and  Park 
architects. 

Ollerenshaw,  Macclesfield  £1,324 

Evans,  Macclesfield 1,320 

Bann,  Stockport  1,281 

Blackshaw,  Macclesfield  (accepted)  ...  1,170 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"G.  A.  jun.”  (drawing  is  at  the  office),  “ J.  P.’’  "A. 
Z.  W.”  (the  district  surveyor  can  claim  a fee),  "F.  G.  T.” 
"J.  L.”  "C.  C.  N."  “E.  H.”  “E.  M.  A.”  "W.H.” 
“C.P.  S.”  “G.  L.”  “D.  and  Son,”  “0.  W.”  "A.  Z.” 
“T.  G.  B.”  (we  shall  be  glad  to  see  drawing),  “ S.  W.” 
“ J.  8.”  “ J.  B,”  “ F.  R.”  (wo  shall  be  happy  to  see  the 
paper),  “J.  J.  C.”  "T.  M.  F.”  " W.  E.  A.”  “ S.  I.” 
"C.  P.  R.”  "Mr.  R.”  “P.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
**  Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editoh,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AX>  VEKTISBMSNTS. 

■ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

JLv  HALF  PRIG®.— The  Panorama  of  London,  Salem  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary.  Swiss  Cottage.  Ao.  Ac. 
Open  daily  from  hair-past  Ten  till  Five  o'clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  “Paris  by  Night,"  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment  brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  Es. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  daily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o’oloek.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition and  its  contents  painted  bv  Mr.  Mac  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  and  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON— n R.  TI.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

R OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

JLv  Lectures  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Tcs'ing  Gold,  and  on  the 
Australian  Gold  Districts  : and  also  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burton  Bitter  Ale  with  Strychnine.— lly  Dr.  Bachhoflher.  on  th 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire;  and  on  the  Mode  of  Pre-ervin: 
Fresh  Provisions,  illustrated  bv  Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ititchi. 
and  McCall,  nnd  Samples  of  Fa'euilhe's  and  Moore's  Solidifiet 
Preserved  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe,  on  Morrall's  Patent.  Needles.— II; 
George-  Auckland,  esq.  on  Music,  illustrated  by  Patriotic  nnd  Oh 
English  Songs,  assisted  by  Miss  Blanche  Toungc,  K.A.  of  Music.  - 
New  Series  of  Dissolving  Views.— Exhibition  of  the  Microscope 
Ac;  Ac.— Admission.  Is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  o. 
age  half-price.  For  hours  see  Programme.  Superb  Specimens  of 
the  Patent  Silvered  Glass. 


TV/TONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

-LV1  Annum.— ARN  LWAY’8  CHARITY.—  NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enn  bled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evnngelisf, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  I'lemeut  D;u>cs,  St  George,  Han  over-square, 
St  James.  St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Straud.  and  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
100Z.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3 1.  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  is  to  lie  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  mav 
be  obtained  by  apnlving  personallv,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o'clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
. the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON. 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  tire  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Traders  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  everv 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  ns  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


SOUTH  WALES  RAILWAY.— NOTICE  is 

hereby  given  that  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL 
ORDINARY  MEETING  oftlic  Proprietors  of  this  Com  anv  \ ... 
be  HELD,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  PADDING- 
TON STATION  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
27th  day  of  August,  instant,  at  One  o’clock  precisely  for  the  general 
purposes  of  business.— Sigm  d. 

C R M.  TALBOT.  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Deputy  Chairman. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  the  13th  inst.  nnd  will  nnl 
be  re-opened  until  after  the  said  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  on 
the  27th  instant.— By  order, 

FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS.  Sccretnrv. 
South  Wales  Railway  Office,  in,  Eastboume-terraoe,  Paddington, 
London,  August  4, 1S52. 


PARTNERSHIP. — A party  who  has  for  upwards 

of  twelve  years  been  engaged  by  architects  nnd  builders,  is  a 
good  and  expeditious  draughtsman,  surveyor,  and  accountant,  can 
take  out  quantities,  e-timate,  Arc.  wishes  to  obtain  a situation 
where,  after  a short  trial,  if  suitable  to  both  parties,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  advance  a sum  of  money  in  order  to  obtain  a Partner- 
ship.—Address.  prepaid.  J.  n.  B.  M.  Office  of  “ The  Builder, ’’ 
1,  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


RUILDER’S  FOREMAN.— WANTED,  imrae- 

-D  diatcly.  for  the  Country,  a good  prnitieal general  FOREMAN  , 
one  accustomed  to  the  management  of  out-door  works  Also  a 
Youth  wanted,  who  has  been  engaged  in  a builder's  office.— 
Address,  post-paid,  stating  fall  partie  ilnrs.  to  Me;srs.  SANDERS 
and  WOOLCoTT,  Guild  ford-street.  Fouudling. 


W/’ANTED,  a respectable  Person  as  WORKING 

' ' PARTNER  in  a little  jobbing  business  as  CARPENTER 


WANTED,  a respectable  TOWN  TRAVELLER. 

> ' on  oommiBeion.  or  oriv  rwise,  who  is  well  acquainted  with 


TO  BRICKLAYERS. 

WANTED,  a good  working  FOREMAN  of 

BRICKLAYERS,  who  thoroughly  understands  his  busi- 
ness, and  has  been  accustomed  to  the  management  uf  a number  of 
men.  None  need  apply  who  has  not  filled  a similar  situation,  and 
can  have  a good  character  from  his  last  employer.— A pply  to 
GEO.  S.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Builder,  32,  Thoruhill-squure,  Islington. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor  in  the 

V 1 City,  a DRAWING  CLERK,  accustomed  to  the  general 
duties  of  an  office.  To  state  qualifications  aud  amount  of  salary 
required.  Also  wanted,  an  Articled  Pupil  for  thr  .e  or  four  years.— 
Address,  L.  M.  Messrs.  Nixon  and  Arnold,  29,  Poultry. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS,  PR  ACTICAL  ASSISTANTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a first-rate  practical 

CLERK,  by  an  Architect  in  n large  provincial  town.  He 
must  lie  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  construction, 
mechanicul  mau  pulatiou  of  iron,  wood,  nnd  stone  works,  nnd 
superintending  i he  execution  of  buildings  ; very  rapid  in  yetting 
out  working  and  detail  drawings,  quantifies,  admeasurements,  and 
calculations  (this  being  an  e-sential  requisite),  and  extremely 
active  and  busine-s-like.  as  he  will  be  required  to  superintend  the 
office.  A kuowlcdge  of  land-su-veving  is  also  desirable.  None 
need  apply  w ho  have  not  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  voars'  practical 
experience.  Abo,  wanted,  a CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  of  sinvlar 
experience  and  qualifi-alions.  thoroughly  competent  to  super- 
intend the  erection  of  extensive  works.  Every  letter  to  be  ac- 
companied with  unexceptionable  references,  addressed,  T .R.  S. 
Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


A PUPIL  WANTED  by  an  Architect  in  the 

FI.  Country,  litmus'  be  a well-educated  intelligent  Youth,  and 
possess  n taste  for  drawing  —Apply,  by  letter,  to  G.  B.  Post-office, 
Market  Harborongh. 


A RCHITECTURAL  PUPIL.— Mr.  YOUNG, 

■TV  Clerk  of  the  Works  of  the  E-rex  County  Asy'um.  now 
erecting  .it  Brentwood  wishes  to  receive  ns  OUT-DOOR  rUPILnn 
intelligent  Youth,  who  lias  a taste  for  drawing.— Address,  Prospect- 
place,  Brentwood,  Essex. 


ANTED,  in  an  Engineer  and  Architect’s  Office, 
’ y mi  ARTICLED  PUPIL  or  JUNIOR  CLERK.-Apply  to 
Mr.  S.  WORTH,  at  his  chambers. 

4G,  High-street,  Sheffield.  Jn'v  29.  1852. 


To  DRAINERS  AND  WRITERS. 

A 17 ANTED,  immediately,  a steady,  active  MAN, 

’*  as  OR  AINER  run!  WRITER.  (Constant  employment i.— 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY,  a CLERK  of 

WORKS,  accustomed  to  Gothic  work.  Unexceptionable 
references  required.  — Apply  by  letter  to  B.  A.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,"  1.  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


TO  ENGINEERS  4 N 1)  FOUN  DRY  M * STERS, 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN, 

to  take  the  charge  of  in  Iron  Foundry.  The  applicant  is  a 
moulder,  nnd  understands  both  branches  of  the  trade,  and  has  ful- 
filled thesame  situation  before,  and  a good  reference  can  be  had.— 
N R.  Please  to  d'rcet  for  A.  B.  No.  Dili,  Bradford-park-road,  Man- 
chester. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


A YOUTH,  age  nineteen,  of  active  business 

H habit”,  wi-hes  to  1 am  the  above  business : no  premium  can 


TO  PLUMBERS 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  to  ENGAGE  for  Twelve 

-TV.  Months  or  so  in  a Shop  where  he  may  improve  himself.— 
Address.  II.  R.  at  52,  Moor-street.  Birmingham. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  CIVIL  ENGINEER,  of  high  attain- 

- Y rnents.  i-  desirous  or  an  ENG  4 GEM  ENT.  He  is  perfeotlv 
acquainted  ••  i th  everv  branch  of  droqghtem  nsliip.  surveying,  and 
'•  ■ . . 1 { i . . 1 1 t - 

going  abroad. — Address  (post-paid)  to  C.  E.  30,  Carding’on-strcet. 
Ilampstead-rond. 


TIIE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY. 

Just  published,  in  16mo.  price  One  Shilling. 

ELECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC 

-Li  TELEGRAPH  ; together  with  The  CHEMISTRY  oflhe 
STARS  : an  Argument  touching  the  Stars  and  their  Inhabitants. 
By  GEORGE  WILSON,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

Also,  in  l6mo.  price  One  Shilling, 

LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 

Macaulay.  Reprinted  from  Mr.  Mucauluy's  “Critical  aud  His- 
torical E-says.” 

***  Mr.  Macaulay's  Three  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  aud  Lord  Bacon,  may  now  be  had  in 
one  volume,  price  Half-a-crown. 

Lmi.l-.ii  ; I.' i.n,  i vi  ■.  x I ! 1 « < >WX.  GREEN,  an  1 LONGMANS. 

T7CKSTEIN  on  CHIMNEYS  and  on  the 

-Li  CON'SU  M PT1*  N of  SMOKE,  price  five  shillings,  published 
by  JOHN  WEALE,  at  the  Architectural  Library,  59.  High  Hol- 
born,  and  the  Author,  16,  Lloyd-square,  at  whicli  residence  Mr. 
Eckstein,  may  lie  consulted  ns  usual  upon  the  above  subject. 

One  number  forwarded  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  receiving  sixty-six  postage  stamps. 

J ust  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5«. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

X REFERENCE:  contiining  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  ou  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  aud  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns, &c. ; the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
aud  Bolts;  the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes;  with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring.  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  us<  ful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
BuildiDg.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Yalueof  Leasehold  nnd  Freehold  Prop  ity. 

By  HENRY  M ALP  AS,  Surveyor. 

London  : ROUSE  and  CO.  47.  i ow-lane.  Cheapside. 


A CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  who 

T*.  is  now  executing  some  important  hydraulic  and  sunitnrv 
work,  is  desirous  of  taking  an  ARTICLED  PUPTL.  A st-ndy 
youth  would  find  nmole  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  w'th  the  Profession.  A moderate  premium  would  b> 
required,  and  further  particulars  mav  be  known  on  application  to 
Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  Bookseller,  197,  High-street,  Exeter. 
_ TO  ARGHITFCTfi.  fto, 

A N experienced  DRAUGHTSMAN  is  desirous 

■UV.  of  meeting  with  a SITUATION  ; is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Itar'an  and  Gothic  Architecture,  preparing  per-pcctivc. 
fiui-hed.  detail  and  working  drawings,  specifications.  Ac.  and 
routine  of  bu  iness  generally.— Address,  D.  M.  IS,  Bridge-court, 


TO  ENGINEERS.  FOUNDERS.  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS 

A PERSON,  32  years  of  a<re,  well  versed  in 

TY  accounts  men's  time,  nb  tract  in'-  prime  cost.  Ac.  wishes  a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK.  TIME,  or  STOREKEEPER  in 
either  of  the  above  departments —Address.  A.  B.  care  of  Mr. 
Seobrooke,  19.  Camden  place,  outhainpton-st'eet,  Camberw,  II. 

TO  RUIiDER*  AND  GARDENTERS. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  aged  eighteen,  who 

j V lias  been  two  years  with  a builder,  is  des:r,nis  of  binding 
himself  for  two  or  three  years  to  a Gountry  Builder  or  Carpenter, 
cith-ras  in  or  out-door  APPRENTICE.  A moderate  premium 
offered,  fiefercnces  given  and  required.— Address  W.  D.  Mr. 
Leake’s,  Chelmsford. 

TO  PAINTERS  *Nn  HOUSE  DECORATORS. 

A SITUATION  WANTED  by  a Man  of  sober 

Zl  and  industriou-  habits,  of  upwards  ,,f  thirty  years’  practical 
experience  as  a general  house  painter  and  sign  writer;  capable  uf 
conducting  a first  rate  business  as  foreman  or  clerk,  and  making 
himself  generally  useful— Address,  S.  M.  W.  8,  Stanhope-street, 
Clnre-mnrket. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGH  practical  Builder’s  CLERK, 

x V with  references  of  long  standing,  is  anxious  for  a R E- 
ENGAGEMENT,  in  Town  or  Country.— Address,  It.  W.  29,  Park- 
strect,  Dorsct-squ.ire. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS 

A THOROUGH  practical  CLERK  of  WORKS, 

Ja  who  lias  had  the  entire  management  of  buildings  to  some 
extent,  is  able  to  make  plan”,  working  drawings,  measure  and 
value  every  kind  of  work  connected  with  the  ir-'de,  will  shortly  he 
open  to  a RE-ENGAGE"  FNT.  lias  a thorough  knowledge  ,,f  the 
different  markets  and  merchants,  i - au  excellent  correspondent  and 
accountant.  and  fully  competent  to  undertake  th-  management 
of  a business.  First- rate  testimoni  ,1s  and  se-urity.  if  required.— 
Addre-s  J.  P.  Mr.  Calder’s,  1,  Bathurst-street,’  Sussex-square, 
Ilyde-park-gardeus. 


TO  BUILDERS.  &c. 

THE  Advertiser  — a good  Draughtsman  and 

Estimator,  nnd  for  i lie  last  two  rears  Manager  in  a Builder's 
Oflic  —desires  a RE-ENGAGEMENT— Address,  U.  B.  Office  of 
“ The  Builder,”  1,  York  street.  Covent-gnrden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  is  fully  qualified  in  all  the 

A duties  of  the  profession,  including  designing,  finished,  detail, 
and  perspective  drawings,  specifications,  quantitie  , Ao.  Ac  is 
desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate.—  Address,  X.  Z. 
Post-office,  Warnford,  near  Bishop’s  Waltham,  Hants. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  CIVIL  ENGINEERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 

A MENT  in  an  office  as  JUNIOR  ASSISTANT  in  either  of 
the  above  professions  : be  has  a ‘light  knowledge  of  drawing  nnd 
office  business  ; a moderate  salary  only  expected;  npe  twenty.— 
Address,  stating  terms,  Ac.  to  W.  W.B.  48,  Whitecbapel-road. 
London. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A NY  Young  Man  wishing  to  enter  into  business, 

*-  nnd  hiving  onlv  n few  pounds  at  disposal,  may  hear  of  an 
ESTABLISHED  CONOE I N,  where  a good  living  has  been,  and 
can  be  made.  Sat  isftustory  reasons  Riven  for  the  present  proprietor 
disposing  of  the  same.— Apply  to  Mr.  ROWE,  House  and  Business 
Agent.  73.  Golemnn-s'reet. 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

TO  EE  DISPOSED  OF  (together  or  separate), 

A n 5-inch  THEODOLITE,  divided  on  silver,  aud  a DUMPY 
LEV  EL,  with  silver  compass  ring,  both  complete,  and  of  the  best 
description  :'  can  be  tested.— Terms  forwarded.  4c.  on  implication 
by  letter  to  L.  1 a.  Wimbourne-strcct.  New  N-Tth  rood,  Hoxton. 


CAWING  MACHINERY  WANTED.— A Deal 

Frame  and  a Planing  Machine  : must  be  of  the  bes*  descrip- 
tion. Parties  having  either  of  tlic  above  ready  for  immediate  u-e 
mav  bear  of  a purchaser  by  sending  particulars  to  the  Super- 
lntendcnt.  Durrand’s  Wharf,  Rotherhithe,  or  2,  Charlotte-row, 


TARPAULINS  for  covering  roofs 

-Y  during  Repairs.  RCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
oi  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  rceeive  tile 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street. 

City,  Manufacturer.  *• ' ' ■ ■ ’ " ■-•-»*- 

Board  of  Ordnance. 


r,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty's  Honourable 


BOOKS,  MAPS,  and  CHARTS,  illustrative  of 

IRISH  SCENERY,  LIFE,  MANNERS,  Ac. 

THE  BOYNE  anti  BLACK  WATER  Illustrated, 

A Historically  and  Topograph ;cally.  By  WILLIAM  R. 
WILDE.  With  a Map,  an  Itinerary,  and  numerous  Engravings 
on  Who  !.  A handsome  volume.  Cheap  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

A HANDBOOK  of  IRISH  ANTIQUITIES, 

1A.  Pagan  and  Chris  ion  ; especially  of  such  a:  are  easy  of 
access  from  the  Irish  Metropolis.  Bv  W.  F.  Wakfmax.  With 
Hid  Illustrations.  A beautiful  pocket  volume.  Fcp.  8vo  as 
cloth. 

| IRISH  RAILWAY  GUIDES;  being  complete 

A Charts  of  the  Lines,  pointing  out  every  object  of  interest  in 
their  vicinity.  Each  with  a Map  of  the  Railway.  I.— Dublin 
| to  Carlow,  56  miles,  39  illustrations.  II.— Dublin  to  Tipperary 
j and  Limerick,  130  miles,  51  illustrations.  6d.  each.  Hi.— Dublin 
I to  Cork,  164  miles,  02  illustrations.  Is.  sewed. 

KILLARNEY : A View  taken  from  Lord  Ken- 

mare’s  Demesne,  engraved  ou  htcel  from  a sketch  by  Sir 
j Charles  O'Donnell.  3s.  fid.  in  a ease  ; or  5a  coloured. 

| '' lu  this  beautiful  panorama  the  tourist  will  recognise  nearly 
every  object  which  excited  his  wonder  or  admiration  on  visiting 
I the  incomparable  scenery  of  Ki llaraey, ” — Saunders'  A'etes-Lettera. 

A WEEK  in  the  SOUTH  of  IRELAND,  in- 

i Y-  eluding  Notices  of  Cork,  Limerick,  Kiltarney,  and  Glenga- 
I riff.  New  and  enlarged  Edition.  With  a Map.  Price  Is. 

A HANDBOOK  for  the  LAKES  of  KIL- 

-Tl-  LARNE Y.  and  the  surround  ng  Scenery.  By  James 
Fraser,  Author  of  “ A Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Ireland." 
i With  a Map.  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

T HE  NEW  TRAVELLING  MAP  of 

j , IRELAND  By  James  Fkaser,  Author  of  “A  Handbook 
for  Travellers  in  Ireland.’  Coloured,  in  a case.  5s  cloth. 

I Dublin:  JAMES  McGLASHAN.  50,  Upper  Saokville-str  et. 
London  and  Liverpool  : WM.  S.  OUR  aud  Ct).  Sold  by  oUbo.k- 
| sellers,  aud  at  the  railway  stations. 

FOR  1852.  " 

j T/"  ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

: J?il0K.G,°rr’,Safe  9uide,  l'-’  t'  "'  Valuation  of  all  kinds 

of  Artificer-  Work;  with  the  Modern  Practice  of  Measur- 
ing, and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  raculating  the 
| l onstruction  of  Buildings.  Itev'sed  and  Corrected  hy  New  Cnlou- 
J lations  upon  the  Present  Valueof  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged 
by  an  Architect  oremmence.  assisted  by  several  experienced  Men- 
sunng  Surveyor  Illustrated  nnd  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings 
j and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo.,  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 
London  : published  by  T.  KELLY.  Paternoster-row;  8IMPKIN 
and  MARSHALL  ; aud  may  be  had  of  all  Book-ellers. 

Of  whom  may  be  had.  New  Editions,  in  Quarto,  oftlic  following 
Practical  Architectural  Works:— 

1.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

CARPENTRY,  JOINERY,  and  CABINET  MAKING.  Revised 
br  TREDGot.D  ; being  a new  and  complete  System  of  Lines,  for 
Hie  use  of  Workmen ; founded  ou  Geometrical  and  Mechanical 
Principles.  Ten  Parts  at  3a,  or  in  hoards.  .'Ms.  -,  containing  up- 
wards of  120  St.  cl  Plates,  and  numerou-,  Woodcut  Diagrams 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLAYING,  aud  PLASTERING  (Revised  by 
TUEDGOl.Pi,  both  plain  aud  ornamental  ; containing  a new  and 
complete  System  of  Lines  for  Stone  Cutting,  for  the  use  of  work- 
men ; the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements.  Concrete,  to  which  is 
added  a variety  of  new  de  igns  for  Mural  Tablets,  Tombs,  Grave- 
stones for  Cemeteries.  4c.,  4c.;  and  a description  of  the  various 
Materials  employed.  Ten  Parte  atila,  or  in  boards.  3us.. ; contain- 
ing upward-  of  Ninety  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  Theo- 

mpmw?SnPraCti.°a-1  Trent‘s“  ou  tb,e  ?IVE  <»KDERS  of  ARCHI- 
TEC1URE  : containing  plain  and  simple  Rules  for  Drawingand 
Executing  them  m the  purest  style;  including  an  historical  De 
scription  of  Goihic  Architecture.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  st.  cl  Engravings,  executed  by  Artists  of  fir.-t-rate  talent 
including  numerous  Diagrams,  4c.  Twelve  Parts  at  3a  or  in 
boards,  36s.  ’ 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE;  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections  Per- 
spective Views,  and  Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages  and  Vill-ia 
By  S.  H.  Brooks,  Architect  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel  with 
Directions  for  Building,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each  Edifice 
Twelve  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  boards.  39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 
sisting of  Plans.  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views  and 
Details  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Schools,  Alms-houses,  Gas  Works 
Markets,  and  other  buildings  for  public  purposes.  Bv  S Jl’ 
Brooks,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  ou  steeL  Ten  Parte  at 
3s.,  or  32s.  boards. 

G.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 

ER\S  GUIDE  : containing  a scries  of  Designs  for  Decorating 
Apartments  with  ta-te,  and  suited  to  the  various  styles  of  A rchitec 
turc.  By  11  W aud  A.  Ajuiowssiith,  House  Decorators  to  h»r 
Majesty.  Ten  Parts,  at  3s.  ; or  in  boards  32s. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 

TOR'S  COMPANION  ; containing  a complete  Treatise  on  the  Alt 
of  House  Pointing,  Grajnmg,  and  Marbling;  including  the  origin 
of  Colour,  the  Laws  of  1 1 armomous  Colouring,  the  Manufacture  of 
Pigments.  Oils.  A amishes,  4c.  By  W.  M.  Higgins,  Esq  Accom- 
paniea  by  actual  bpecimyns  of  Hand-brush  Graining  and  Marbling 
Ten  Parts,  at  3s. ; or  in  boards,  32s. 

THE  ENGINEER’S  and  MECHANIC’S  En- 
cyclopaedia, a new  and  enlarged  edition,  comprehending 
Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Machinery  and  Processes  employed 
in  every  description  of  Manufacture  of  the  British  Empire.  Illus- 
trated by  upwards  of  2,00-  W jod  Engravings.  Bv  Luke  Hebert 
Civil  Engineer,  4c  The  rapid  progress  of  Vochnuicnl  Science  hns 
developed  many  of  the  important  factssinee  the  first  publication 
in  1835,  of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  inventions  and  dis  overieg  re^ 
eently  made  have  engaged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  Editor - 
for,  as  the  value  of  each  was  tested  by  experiment,  a description 
was  accordingly  prepared.  By  the  selection  of  new  articles,  and 
care  in  the  revision  of  old  ones,  this  edition  lias  now  become 
systematically  enriched;  so  that  it  may  berecci’ed  as  fully  and 
faithfully  expressing  “the  existing  state  of  Engineering  and 
Mechanism,  adapted  to  the  wonts  of  Practical  Men."  In  two  large 
8vo.  volumes,  cloth,  lettered,  price  30s. 
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ri  UARANTEE  of  RENTS.  — TO  LAND- 

It  LORDS.  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY.  TRUSTEES,  and 
OTHERS.— Owner?  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  In- 
comes guaranteed  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same 
shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not  ; or  a certain  income  from 
property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not.. 

iieuts  collected  without  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
Immediately  it  is  collected.  . 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction  ; thus  enabling  them  to 
.draw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  5,  Chatham-placc,  Black- 
tfriars,  London,  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

TRUSTEES. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  I David  Fergusson,  osq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  provinces,  are  ready  to 

; — l;-— influential  and  active  persons,  accom- 

GFORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 
THOS.  MUSORAVE,  Secretary. 


NO  ERROR  WILL  VITIATE  A POLICY. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JT  Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57, 
Charing-cross,  Westminster. 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq.  F.R.S. 
William  Davis,  esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  eiq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Ileury  Grace,  «q. 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 
Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 


Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 


AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  John  Davis,  esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  July,  1847,  the  Bonus 
added  to  Policies  effected  in  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
“ Return  System " averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amongst  the  Policy-holders. 

LOANS  in  connection  witli  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  th» 
whole  term  of  life  :— 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

JT  STREET;  CITY  BRANCH:  3,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806. 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.751. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared,  £743, ono. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £3,087,738. 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  Blencoe  Churchill,  esq. 
•George  Dacre,  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  hart. 


Beni.  Oliviera,  esq.  M.P..F.R.S. 
William  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Peliatt,  esq.  M.P. 


- - v.  J ames  Sherman. 

Frederick  Squire,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Managing  Director. 

Phtsiciax— John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.8.  29,  Upper  Montagua- 
street,  Moutague-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
insured. 


1800 

1811 

1818 


Original  Premium. 

Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 

£.  s.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 

£.  s.  d. 
1,233  3 o 
331  17  8 
114  18  10 

Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


983  13  l 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


1,883  13  1 
3,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
U rnWd  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50.  Regent-street 


TfAIR  HEAD  HARBOUR  COMPANY. 

Provisionally  registered,  7 and  8 Viet.  cap.  110. 

«i,u„  Vi1,  ^ in  shares  of  ll.  each,  paid  up. 

The  extent  of  the  works  limited  to  the  amount  of  the  subscribed 
capital,  thereby  avoiding  liability  to  Shareholders. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  DEVON. 
Lieutenaut-Colonel  BRANDLING. 

The  Lord  K1NGSALE. 

DIRECTORS. 

-mi  The  Earl  of  DEVON,  Chairman. 

The  Lord  klngsale,  Kinsale  Ireland. 

OtotUI,  Ileath- 

Lieutenant-CoL  drandling,  lo,  Gloucester  place.  Portman-square 
Captain  Denny  Committee  of  the  General  Shipownere’  Socfctv 
firm  of  Denny,  Clarke,  and  Co.),  Great  St.  Helen's,  W etJ ’ 

Francis  Fitzrov.  esq.  6,  Lyall-place,  Belgrave-square. 

The  Horn  Adolphus  Graves,  Gravesend  House,  Devonport 
John  Holland,  esq.  Hostings. 

The  Hon  Capt  llotham,  RN.  United  Service  Club,  and  Brighton. 
■Captain  W.  B.  Monypenny,  R.N.  United  Service  Club  8 
Aieorge  W.  Speth,  esq.  (Messrs.  Speth  and  Co.),  1,  Catherine-court 
Seething-lane.  ’ 

■George  Thornton,  esq.  F.G.S.  the  Grange.  Gargrave.  Yorkshire 
The  Fair  Head  Mining  Company,  the  property  of  which  is  adin 
eent  to  the  Harbour,  have  agreed  to  set  aside  one-fifth  of  their  net 
annual  profits  towards  the  payment  ofthe  dividends,  by  which  it  is 
expected  that  the  shareholders  in  this  Company  will  receive  a 
minimum  dividend  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Company,  and  full  particulars,  mav  be  ob- 
tained by  application  at  the  Office  ofthe  Company,  28,  Comhill. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


POMPETTTION  and  other  DRAWINGS  — 

Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 


Views,  Interiors,  4e.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  — 
such  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS.  18.  Albany-street,  Regent's- park. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

Tl/TR.  EDWARD  L.  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

LVJL  meeting  Gentlemen  who  require  COLOURED  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWINGS.  External.  Internal,  Isomctrical 
Perspectives  got  up  ; outlines  of  same  neatly  coloured,  with  hack- 
ground,  on  terms  that  will  ensure  approval.  Temporary  assistance 
given  in  getting  up  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail,  and  Work- 
ing Drawings  — Mr.  E.  L.  P.  makes  a consideration  in  his  charge 
where  competition  drawings  prove  unsuccessful. 

Address,  8.  Rathbone-place. 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architect-  in  particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment  o private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval.  or  Modern  Styles. — Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  4c. 
•opied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  4c. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNT-BOOKS  ; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY',  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rotes. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49.  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  and  son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17,  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 


to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  applicati' 

Market  w h a ry,  regent\s-p ark 

BASIN. -MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  4c.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  hedgers. 
Steps,  Landings,  4c.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
ineB  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  4c. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  &c.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


pORS  HAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT'S- 
PARK-BASIN. 


YORKSHIRE  FAIRHEAD  BRAMLEY  FALL 

JL  QUARRIES.— This  Stone,  of  superior  quality,  cau  now 
be  supplied  at  a very  low  price,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
charges  of  carriage.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  from  the  quarries  to 
London  and  nil  parts  of  the  coast.— For  application  of  prices, 
apply  to  Mr,  BEWICK,  Grosmont,  near  Whitby.  Yorkshire  ; or  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  CLARK  (London  Agent),  Devon  Haytor  Wharf,  Kother- 
hithe,  London. 


OAKHAM  STATION.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a 

qunntity  of  FLIPSHAM  STONE,  in  Blocks,  varying  from 
4 feet  to  40  feet,  at  Is.  5d.  per  foot.— Apply  to  Mr.  BROWN,  Timber 
Merchant,  Oakham,  Rutland. 


TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

nno  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHEAP,  about  1,000 

A tons  of  New  Bromley  Fall  and  other  STONE,  in  random 
sizes;  also  a few  thousand  feet  of  coping,  1 ft.  6 in.  by  6 in.  The 
above  ior  any  portion  of  it)  can  be  shipped  in  cargoes  and  delivered 
in  the  river,  or  any  port  coastwise  with  immediate  despatch.— For 

fii"*  *"4  v~  * *“ 


Eand  W.  STURGE  respectfully  announce 
• to  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  made 
a FURTHER.  REDUCTION  in  some  of  their  prices  of 
STONE,  4c.  a list  of  which  they  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  the 
trade  on  applica  ion.  Sinks,  Is.  8d.  per  foot  ; Paving.  32s.  .38s.  and 
42J-  ; Slab,  4c.  E.  and  W.  S.  are  confident  the  quality  of  their  goods 
will  give  satisfaction,  and  that  their  prices  will  be  found  very  much 
lower  than  the  usual  charges.— Bridge  Wharf,  City-road-basin. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

A Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
UlSAfcSI? Pricf-  'ind  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14.  FISH-STREET- 
HILL. — N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

1 \ Asphalte  YVorks,  Rotherliithe;  established  1834.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Asphalte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  Im- 
porter  of  Trinidad  Asplialte. 


TERRA  COTTA  and  S C A G L I O L A 

A manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH  FIELD,  Mill  Wall.  Isle 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Praed-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes , capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  a<l  ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  liad  at 
nearly  the  same  cost  os  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  mav  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  he  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marble,  and  architect  scan  have  tlieir  own  designs  modelled 
and  fared  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  4c. 

L L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
SEwm  ?'}?ner,.on  re“ona,’'e  terms,  by  J HERBERT  and 
ossnA,^°feUSrn  &.c-  <?•  Barker-street.  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
Pill,  d ,of  1Cor'Sthian'  ,Ion,c-  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Shafta8’  Balustere’  Trusses,  &c. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedcrc-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  YVELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  aud  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison.  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf,  Millbank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Toole.v-street;  and  Messrs.  BRABYS  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  ofthe  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Pricelists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis.  Cistern^  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  aud  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


MARBLE.  — To  SCULPTORS,  MASONS, 

ILL  BUILDERS.  4c— J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  beg  to 

- - •••  - m.k  , - 


announce  tlmt  they  will  hold  their  usual  annual  public  SALE  of 
MARBLE  during  the  month  of  September.— 17,  Millbank-street, 
Westminster. 


MARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  hi* 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  geutlemen  connected  with  the 
marble  trade  that  h#  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive Dep6t  of  Statuary.  V eined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF,  THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxliall-bridae.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 


iRetucbal  OHorliss, 
itt  mortals, 
fonts,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A Y'ERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 

CAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

Q PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  YYORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
fate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ao.  4c. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Work*  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


minster;  and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


T/'EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

AY  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses. — These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quiokly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
days.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS. 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  aud  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pot*. 
Trusses,  4c. 

Manufactory.  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  ; Depflts,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 


DORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  best  Cement  for  external  use*.  As  a. stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  saud  and  grovel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbauk-street,  YYestminster,  and  Secl-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

A Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  YYEIGHT,  BEING 
C1IAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Cement 


6.  South  YVharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  flirts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require, either  at  his  YVorks.  Mill-wall,  Poplar ; 
St.  Andrew's  YVharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  YVestminstcr.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  4o. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Ccmcut  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 

(til  IK  I.PS  .1  I J TITl  1 M nl  l.ln  ll.m.T.  Pni4lnn^  P a in  nn^ 


e received  to  any 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

A-  FLEET.  KENT.-Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement-  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured  — Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall 
March,  1852. 


George  and  tiiomas  earle, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC, 

Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  YVliiting,  &c. 
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gerous  to  deadliness,  are  entertained  by  men 
who  have  the  confidence  of  large  numbers  of 
persons. 

The  committee  were  evidently  posed.  They 
worked  hard  : some  of  them  put  pertinent 
questions,  and  tried  to  get  at  principles ; but 
with  small  results,  and  the  consequence  is  a 
report  which  leaves  the  real  question  very 
nearly  where  it  was,  excepting  by  negation. 
The  report  says, — 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  its  appendages  is  still  unsatisfactory,  notwith- 
standing the  improvement  which  has  been  effected 
in  the  House  itself  since  the  period  when  the  com- 
mittee were  appointed. 

“ Much  of  the  inconvenience  in  regard  to  venti- 
lation has  arisen  from  the  want  of  a proper  under- 
standing between  Sir  C.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  to 
whom  the  superintendence  of  different  parts  of  the 
building  has  been  confided  ; and  the  committee  are 
of  opinion,  that  for  the  future,  divided  responsi- 
bility should  be  avoided,  and  that  the  ventilation  of 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be  placed  in  the 
charge  of  one  person  only.” 

As  to  the  system, — 

“ The  plan  of  forcing  air  into  a building  by  me- 
chanical power,  to  produce  what  is  called  plenum 
or  plus  ventilation,  combined  with  the  extracting 
powers  of  a shaft  with  furnace  or  steam  jet  to  effect 
what  is  termed  vacuum  ventilation,  with  ascending 
and  descending  currents  for  the  supply  of  fresh  air 
and  the  abstraction  of  vitiated  air,  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  a complicated  system,  and  one 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  approve. 

" The  vaults  used  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting 
the  air  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  liable  to  be 
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UCH  of  our  readers  as  attempt — 
stern  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge— to  master  the  “ Second 
Report  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ventilation  and 
Lighting  of  the  House  [of  Commons] ; 
together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee, Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and 
Index,”  will  find  it  a tough  job.  It  fills  670 
pages,  the  greater  part  of  it,  as,  humbly,  it 
seemeth  to  us,  the  merest  verbiage  and 
twaddle  that  ever  nation  had  to  pay  for 
printing.  Lots  of  sack,  and  only  a “ ha’porth” 
of  bread.  If  it  were  not  for  the  look  of  the 
thing,  we  should  be  disposed  to  paraphrase 
Colton’s  arithmetical  aphorism  concerning 
Shakspeare  and  modern  dramatists,  and  say, — 
subtract  from  the  big  book  all  that  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Builder,  and— rubbish  remains. 

Modest,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  but  true 
nevertheless, — “ true  as  touch,”  as  Spenser  has 

it.  On  one  point  nearly  all  the  witnesses,  ttie  air  t0  tlie  ttouse  or  commons  are  name  io  De 
with  the  exception  of  those  that  might  be  affected  by  damp  and  impurities  arising  from  bad 
depended  on,  are  agreed,  and  that  is  the  want  drainage  : and  unless  this  evil  be  effectually  reme- 
of  the  first  necessary  and  condition  for  life  in 
the  new  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gurney 
finds  “ the  atmosphere  of  the  House  in  a desic- 
cated and  ferruginous  state,  and  subject  to 
constant  disturbance  from  initial  and  retro- 
grade currents  passing  in  all  directions,  ap- 
parently at  random  and  without  control,  pro- 
ducing direct  draughts  in  particular  parts  of 
the  House  and  oppression  in  others.”  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  gave  evidence  that  they 
always  expected  a head-ache  when  they  were 
going  into  it,  and  were  never  disappointed. 

Mr.  Leslie  considers  that  “ drawing  air  down 
long  open  brickwork  shafts,  pulling  it  by 
means  of  powerful  steam-engines  along  damp, 
dirty  cellars  and  vaults,  moistening  it,  causing 
it  to  pass  overheated  iron  surfaces, tempering, 
moistening,  and  equalising  it,  destroys  all  the 
original  freshness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and 
forms  a most  deteriorated  mechanical  mixture, 
combining  dust  and  other  impurities,  which, 

-apart  from  other  considerations,  produce  an 
atmosphere  most  injurious  to  the  health  and 
icomfort  of  those  who  are  compelled  to  breathe 
it.”  Mr.Price  undertakes  to  say, that  the  air, be- 
fore it  reaches  the  House  of  Commons,  is  ren- 
dered unfit  for  respiration  by  the  contamination 
it  meets  with  as  it  travels  from  the  towers  into 
the  House.  Mr.  Daukes  thinks  that  the 
system  adopted  is  bad,  because  it  is  “opposed 
rto  the  natural  principles  of  ventilation,  forcing 
the  air  contrary  to  its  natural  movement,  and 
requiring  the  constant  application  of  powerful 
machinery  to  obtain  results  that  may  be  ob- 
Htained  by  allowing  the  air  to  take  its  natural 
(■course.”  And  together  the  last  two  witnesses 
depose  that  the  supply  of  air  “is  insufficient  in 
quantity, ” the  temperature  “ irregular  and  con- 
flicting,” and  the  quality  of  the  air  “ so  inferior, 
as  to  be  unfit  for  respiration  !” 

The  inquiry  further  proves,  what  is  useful 
jto  be  known,  that  we  are  still  floundering  in 
ignorance  of  this  subject,  and  that  opinions 
diametrically  opposite,  and  in  some  cases  dan- 


drainage  ; and  unless  this  evil  be  effectually  reme- 
died these  vaults  ought  not  to  be  used  as  air  chan- 
nels. 

The  air  is  deteriorated  at  times  by  over  heating, 
which  it  experiences  when  in  contact  with  the  iron 
pipes,  heated,  some  by  steam,  others  by  hot  water, 
contributing  to  produce  the  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell  which  has  been  complained  of.  This  disturb- 
ance of  the  wholesome  condition  of  the  atmos- 
phere renders  complicated  manipulation  necessary 
to  restore  the  balance,  an  operation  attempted  in 
both  the  systems  adopted  in  the  New  Palace,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  without  success.” 

They  find  that — 

“ One  of  the  causes  of  defective  ventilation  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  the  want  of  a sufficient 
area  of  openings  at  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  the 
necessity  which  thence  has  arisen  for  admitting  the 
through  the  interstices  of  the  carpet.  This 
operation,  it  is  found,  causes  the  dust  to  rise  with 
the  ascending  current  of  air,  and  produces  grave 
inconveniences.  Your  committee  is,  therefore,  of 
opinion  that  the  openings  for  the  admission  of  air 
at  or  near  the  floor  of  the  House  should  be  so 
enlarged  as  not  to  require  any  portion  of  the  air  to 
be  drawn  through  the  fibres  of  the  carpet,  which 
never  can  be  free  from  dust  and  other  impurities.” 

But  still  they  are  able  to  say  that  the  “ com- 
mittee desire  to  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  failure  of  ventilation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, at  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
cannot  fairly  be  imputed  to  any  radical  defect 
in  Dr.  Reid’s  system,  because  the  House  was 
hastily  occupied,  with  an  infinity  of  arrange- 
ments incomplete;  and  the  lighting,  from 
which  the  greatest  amount  of  mischief  arose, 
was  neither  contrived  by  Dr.  Reid  nor  under 
his  control.” 

They  are  of  opinion  that  much  improvement 
would  be  effected  by  an  enlargement  of  the 
openings,  both  for  the  supply  and  discharge  of 
air ; but  the  only  recommendation  that  they 
make,  “ in  the  present  conflicting  state  of 
opinion,”  is,  as  regards  future  management, 
that  “ the  entire  responsibility  of  ventilating 
and  lighting  the  house,  and  its  appendages, 
should  be  confided  to  one  competent  person, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Works ; and  with  a view  to  secure 
proper  attention  to  any  complaints  that  may 
hereafter  arise,  a committee  should  be  named, 


at  the  commencement  of  each  session,  to 
confer  with  the  Board  of  Works  upon  any 
measures  that  may  appear  necessary  to  remove 
such  complaints.” 

Of  our  own  opinion  of  the  costly  and  com- 
plicated machinery  introduced  at  the  new 
Houses  to  fight  in  some  cases  against  nature, 
and  with  no  chance  of  success,  our  readers  are 
aware. 

One  of  the  most  scientific  of  the  witnesses, 
Mr.  Gurney,  actually  got  so  near  common 
notions  on  one  occasion  as  to  suggest,  that 
opening  the  windows  would  let  in  and  let  out 
a considerable  quantity  of  air,  should  it  be 
wanted ! And  when  Mr.  Henry  Hope  then 
naturally  asked  : “ May  we  from  your  evidence 
draw  the  conclusion,  that  after  having  laid  out 
200,000f.  on  ventilating  the  House,  no  better 
plan  is  to  be  devised  than  that  of  opening 
the  windows  ?”  The  witness  replied  : “ You 
can  devise  plans,  and  you  may  change  the 
system : the  question  before  us,  I take  it,  is  one 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  building. 

I say,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  interfere  with  the 
system  as  we  find  it : I would  not,  to  alter  the 
system  of  ventilation,  go  to  a great  expense, 
and  upset  the  building : I would  be  content  to 
introduce  the  means  at  hand,  which  appear  to 
me  self-evident  would  get  rid  of  those  evils 
which  temporarily  obtain,  and  which  may  only 
occasionally  be  felt.” 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  system,  whether 
applied  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  or  Dr.  Reid, 
which  attempts  to  bring  in  the  supply  of  pure 
air  from  the  ceiling,  we  are  forced  to  regard  it 
as  a dangerous  error.  It  astonished  us  to  find 
Dr.  Arnott  countenancing  it  by  assenting  to 
the  assertion  that  good  ventilation  may  be 
obtained  by  the  introduction  of  cold  air  from 
the  top,  and  the  egress  of  vitiated  air  through  the 
floor.  “It  has  the  advantage, he  said, of  blowing 
down  the  dust ; but  there  is  the  disadvantage 
of  the  unequal  descent  of  the  pure  air.” 

To  this  Lord  Palmerston  sensibly  observed, 
•“  Let  us  see  whether  there  would  not  be 
other  inconveniences  attending  that  system. 
The  air  which  is  breathed  by  persons  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons  who  sit  near  the 
floor,  is  heavier  by  its  specific  gravity,  but 
lighter  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
temperature  which  it  receives  when  it  quits  the 
human  body : this  bad  air  is  constantly  rising 
by  its  temporary  rarefaction.  At  the  same 
moment,  you  have  a stratum  of  air,  naturally 
lighter,  but  heavier  by  its  temperature,  de- 
scending. These  two  currents  meet  in  some 
portion  of  the  building,  and  that  bad  air 
which  has  been  breathed  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  brought  back  again  to  the  mouths  of  the 
persons  who  have  already  breathed  it,  before 
it  can  pass  through  the  apertures  of  the  floor ; 
whereas,  if  the  egress  of  the  air  were  at  the 
ceiling,  that  air,  having  once  quitted  the 
mouths  of  the  persons  who  had  exhaled  it, 
never  would  return  to  them,  but  would  be 
carried  off,  and  they  would  receive  a constant 
supply  of  purer  air  from  the  apertures  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  building.  Would  not  that 
be  so?”  The  reply  was, — “Your  Lordship 
has  expressed,  only  in  better  words,  one  of 
the  reasons  which  I gave  for  preferring  the 
ascent  of  the  air  from  below  to  the  other 
mode.  Yet  the  difficulty  referred  to  may  be 
in  great  part  overcome  by  increasing  the 
amount  and  speed  of  the  pure  downward 
current.” 

The  Doctor  did  not  venture  to  approve  of 
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such  a system,  but  we  should  have  expected 
to  hear  from  him  a vigorous  denunciation  of 
it,  in  the  place  of  such  a reply  as  he  gave.  Dr. 
Arnott,  we  may  note,  is  of  opinion  that  there 
cannot  be  a perfect  system  of  warming  and 
ventilating,  in  a building  having  separate 
rooms,  if  there  is  a deficiency  in  respect  to  any 
one  of  the  following  six  particulars  : — 

<<  Firstly.  Means  of  moving  through  the  building 
steadily  the  definite  quantity  of  pure  air  known  to 
be  required. 

Secondly.  Means  of  duly  distributing  this  air  to 
the  different  rooms  and  compartments. 

Thirdly.  Means  of  properly  diffusing  the  air  in 
each  room. 

Fourthly.  Fit  means  of  discharging  the  vitiated 
air  from  the  room. 

Fifthly.  Means  of  giving  to  the  air  the  fit  tem- 
perature. 

And  lastly.  Means  of  giving  the  fit  moisture." 


Further,  he  thinks,  that  the  more  the  appa- , 
ratus  is  rendered  self- regulating,  or  indepen- j 
dent  of  the  constant  watching  and  interference  j 
of  attendants,  the  better  it  is  likely  to  be,  both 
as  to  performance  and  economy. 

We  may  add  a crumb  of  practical  informa- ; 
tion  from  Mr.  Gurney’s  evidence.  That  gentle- 
man thinks  that  “the  quality  of  the  air  (in  the 
building),  wherever  it  is  objectionable,  is  from 
t*he  horizontal  pipes  of  which  he  has  “a 
great  horror.”  When  the  heating- pipes  are  j 
vertical , he  says,  “ the  air,  the  moment  it  be-  j 
comes  warm,  strikes  against  the  side  of  the 
vertical  pipe,  and  escapes  sideways  by  convic- 
tion before  it  has  time  to  arrive  at  a high  tem- 
perature whereas  in  the  horizontal  pipes  air 
forms  an  eddy  above,  “ and  remains  for  a short 
time  in  a sluggish  state,  almost  a state  of 
rest,  and  thus  becomes  overheated.”  Messrs. 
Daukes  and  Price  follow  our  views  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  They  recommend,  in  a report 
given  in  the  Appendix, — 


“ In  the  first  place,  that  the  present  practice  of! 
moving  the  air  through  the  Houses  by  mechanical  j 
power  only,  should  be  abandoned  ; and  that  for  the 
future  the  chief  reliance  (except  in  the  summer  j 
months)  should  be  upon  the  natural  power  of  the  J 
spontaneous  upward  movement. 

Secondly. — That  the  downward  movement  of  the 
air-currents  shall  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  with 
this  ‘ noxious  fallacy  ' should  also  be  relinquished 
the  fallacious  attempt  to  produce  and  sustain  such  1 
opposite  and  contrary  forces  as  the  plenum  and 
vacuum  principles  of  ventilation,  in  the  same  rooms 
and  at  the  same  time. 

Thirdly. — All  the  present  air-passages,  whether 
for  the  transit  of  fresh  or  foul  air,  should’  be  re-  | 
constructed,  or  at  all  events  so  remodelled  as  to  I 
combine,  in  one  appropriate  and  uniform  system,  a 
series  of  free  and  unobstructed,  but  closed,  air-  I 
channels,  arranged  in  strict  accordance  with  the  i 
natural  upward  tendency  of  warm  air-currents,  and 
framed  with  a scrupulous  regard  to  the  greatest 
possible  uniformity  of  form,  and  observance  of 
those  definite  and  proportionate  relative  areas  be-  1 
tween  the  main  and  branch  flues,  without  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  no  system  of  ventila-  ' 
lion,  however  skilfully  devised  in  other  respects,  can  i 
be  protected  from  those  adverse  and  disturbing  in-  j 
fluences  which  must  peril  the  success  of  any  scheme 
whatever. 

Fourihly. — We  advise  that  the  use  of  steam  at  230  J 
deg.  or  even  212  deg.  as  a medium  of  heat  for  giving  j 
temperature  to  the  air-warming  surfaces,  should  be  ! 
abandoned,  and  hot  water,  at  a maximum  heat  of  ! 
170  deg.  be  substituted.  Steam  over-heats  and  1 
over-dries  the  air,  and  admits  of  no  gradual  control 
over  the  extensive  range  of  temperature  that  lies 
below  212  deg.  Hot  water  can  be  employed  at  any  ! 
desired  degree  of  heat  below  the  boiling-point,  and  j 
admits  of  the  most  minute  and  gradual  control . 
over  that  range  of  temperature  which  lies  below  1 
the  degree  of  212.  * * * 

Fifthly-- We  r“°mmend  that  the  air-warmitiE 
surfaces  should  he  vertically,  and  not  horizontally  ; 
arranged,  and  that  the,  should  be  so  altered  from  1 
their  present  form  as  to  spread  out  the  air  and  water  1 
in  thin  and  numerous  alternating  streams  ; the  fir*t 
condition  being  essential  for  the  full  and  free  de-  I 
velopment  of  the  natural  ascending  movement  and  ' 
the  second  material  for  the  rapid  abstraction  by  the 
cold  air  of  the  caloric  of  the  heated  water.  3 \ 


j Sixthly  and  lastly. — We  advise,  that  in  the  mani- 
pulation of  any  system  provided  for  warming 
and  ventilating  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
j attempt — the  worse  than  useless  attempt — to  meet 
the  continual  and  conflicting  wishes  of  individual 
members,  iu  respect  of  temperature,  should  be  dis- 
countenanced ; for  we  are  convinced  that  the  ope- 
! ration  of  no  system  whatever,  however  perfectly 
, carried  out,  can  be  made  generally  satisfactory 
under  such  a course  of  proceeding.”  * * * 

Mr.  Bardwell,  in  a sensible  letter  printed  in 
the  Appendix,  takes  the  same  view  of  “ the 
attempt  to  bring  in  fresh  air  by  a ceiling,  and 
cause  the  emanations  to  be  breathed  or  inhaled 
' over  and  over  and  over  again  ! ” He  touches, 

, too,  a question  to  which  we  have  before  now 
referred,  the  effect  of  currents  of  air  on 
hearing 

J “ Nor  is  this  all  ; for  both  in  the  House  of 
Lords  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  provision 
being  made  for  bringing  in  air  from  the  top,  from 
| the  bottom,  and  from  the  sides,  commingling  toge- 
j ther  like  the  waters  of  a maelstrom,  up  and  down 
and  round  and  round,  the  air  is  in  that  state  of 
commotion  that  the  sound  of  the  voice  cannot 
radiate.  Throw  a stone  into  the  placid  waters  of  a 
lake,  and  the  effect  will  be  seen  in  a series  of  con- 
centric circles.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  says,  that  sound 
is  communicated  in  a similar  manner.  But  throw 
a stone  into  a maelstrom,  and  no  such  effect  can 
be  produced  ; hence  the  acoustical  property  of  the 
Houses  is  rather  destroyed  by  the  mode  of  ventila- 
tion than  by  architectural  defects." 


Mr.  John  Leslie  hits  more  than  one  right 
nail  on  the  head  in  his  evidence.  lie  says 
justly,  that  often  while  the  thermometer  tells 
one  tale,  the  human  body  tells  another,  be- 
cause of  the  velocity  with  which  the  air  is  made 
to  pass  over  the  latter. 

Again,  he  objects  to  the  mode  of  egress  pro- 
vided in  the  House  for  the  vitiated  air,— longi- 
tudinal apertures  less  than  an  inch  wide  all 
round  the  panels : — “ I think  this  egress 
most  objectionable : the  ascending  current 

strikes  against  the  whole  bottom  of  the  panel, 
causing  a general  reverberation,  producing 
eddies  and  currents,  consequently  permitting 
only  a partial  escape  of  the  vitiated  air;  the 
remainder  of  which,  by  this  reverberation,  is 
caused  to  diffuse  itself  again  and  return  into 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room.” 

He,  too,  would  “ shut  off  every  sort  of  con- 
nection as  to  descending  currents  of  air,  which 
I hold  to  be  most  dangerous  to  health.  I 
should  take  example  from  all  previous  failures. 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  failed.  Dr.  Desaguillers 
failed.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  failed,  all  from 
having  too  small  apertures  for  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  to  escape ; and  I believe  that  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  the  present  failure  is 
what  I have  already  alluded  to,  reverberation 
from  the  ascending  current  on  the  bottom  of 
these  panels.”  He  would  take  away  all  the 
panels,  and  said  he  felt  satisfied  they  would  he 
heard  better,  besides  being  better  Ventilated, 
because  they  would  he  speaking  in  the  calm- 
ness of  a summer  day’s  atmosphere,  instead 
of,  as  now  in  reverberating’currents. 

In  closing  our  notice,  we  must  say  we  have 
no  sympathy  with  those  who  talk  about  par- 
tially pure  air,  and  improving  the  vitiated  air 
by  the  admission  of  fresh.  Once  breathed, 
it  must  be  got  rid  of,  and,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it,  it  must  be  allowed  to  go  off  at  once 
while  it  is  in  a condition  to  ascend  : cool  it 
and  it  will  remain  by  you  until  it  has  again 
been  warmed. 


I 


Strike  in  the  Iron  Trade— The  pud- 
dlers  of  South  Staffordshire  have  struck  for 
an  advance  of  Is.  6d.  a ton  on  their  wages. 
The  masters  have  met  in  Birmingham,  and 
have  resolved  to  refuse  the  demand. 


ST.  WREN’S.  No.  II. 

Unless  you  deem  it  necessary  to  convert  the 
title  above,  like  that  of  my  former  letter,  and 
so  save  me  the  trouble,  I would  explain  that  I 
chose  it  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  to 
the  view  of  this  building  that  seems  to  pervade 
all  discussions  of  its  treatment;  viz.  that 
the  object  paramount  to  all  others  is  to  en- 
hance its  apparent  sizp,  or  richness,  to  display 
it  and  its  author’s  genius  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  to  avoid,  at  any  sacrifice,  whatever  might 
interfere  with  any  pictorial  “effect,”  that  its 
emptiness  may  have  occasioned,  or  alter  any 
thing  that  Wren  did,  or  permitted,  or  that  has 
i any  how  obtained  or  palmed  itself  off  under 
; his  authority.  Now,  in  this  case,  the  end  of 
its  existence  must  be  the  glorification  either  of 
; itself,  its  owners,  or  its  author,  whose  monu- 
i ment,  according  to  this  view,  it  literally  is  j 
not  in  the  secondary  sense  claimed  by  the 
famous  epitaph,  hut  primarily  and  simply,  just 
as  Achmet’s  mosque,  Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel, 
or  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum,  are  theirs.  But 
if  so,  surely  “ St.  Paul’s  Church”  is  a mis- 
nomer. We  should  call  it  St.  Wren's,  and 
not  a church  (which  the  learned  tell  us  is  short 
for  KYPIOY  oucog)  at  all. 

Now,  accepting  for  the  nonce  this  idea  of 
the  building’s  purpose,  I submit  that  it 
will  be  better  answered, — that  Wren’s  glory, 
and  the  city’s  and  nation’s,  will  he  more  truly 
consulted,  by  aiming  at  what  he  would  have 
done,  than  by  restoring  what  he  or  his  fashion- 
enslaved  masters  allowed  fashion  to  wring 
from  them ; that  it  will  be  better  consulted  by 
using  our  reason  and  added  experience  than 
by  surrendering  both  to  the  authority  of 
chance,  and  chance-governed  fashions  and  pre- 
cedents ; that  Wren’s  memory,  in  short,  will 
he  more  revered  and  honoured  by  treating  his 
monument  as  a living  useful  thing,  a reality, 
and  part  of  the  live  world,  than  as  a dead  ob- 
structive carcase, — that  he  meant  it  (as  all  real 
architects  have  meant  their  works)  to  he  (as 
all  pieces  of  real  architecture,  church  or  barn, 
exchange  or  shop,  have  been)  living,  alterable, 
and  adaptable  to  the  changing  limes;  alterable 
immediately  on  its  completion,  had  it  failed  to 
answer  some  part  of  its  immediate  purpose  y 
— that  such  immediate  alteration  would  have 
annoyed  him,  indeed,  as  much  as  it  would 
Mr.  Tite,  or  any  other  honest  erector  of  a 
public  building, — have  caused  him  annoyance 
at  himself,  not  at  the  correctors  of  his  work  ; — 
hut  that  alterations  to  preserve  or  extend  the 
life  and  reality  of  his  work  in  better  times  than 
his  own,  and  assimilate  it  more  to  his  thwarted 
intentions,  would  not  annoy  but  please  him  ; 
and  I hope  to  carry  to  his  feet  the  news  that 
such  have  been  at  least  begun,  and  hear  him 
thank  God  that  they  have. 

Now,  with  regard  to  internal  decorations,  it 
appears  to  he  Archdeacon  Hale’s  opinion  that 
until  the  dome  paintings  be  restored,  “ no  per- 
son will  be  thoroughly  able  to  judge  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  the  rest  of  the  building.”, 
That  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  he  believes  we 
have  no  architect, — not  a man  able  to  design 
us  the  decorations, — to  know  how  half  of  them 
should  be,  till  the  other  half  have  been  exe- 
cuted ! Now,  if  this  be  so,  I would  humbly 
submit  that  we  are  not  in  a condition  to  touch 
the  work  at  all, — and  that  the  only  rational 
plan  is  to  leave  it  unattempted,  till  we  can 
satisfy  ourselves  that  we  have  some  one  who 
knows  what  to  do,  before  beginning  to  do  it. 
The  experimental  mode  of  proceeding  may  be 
made  to  serve  in  a Crystal  Palace  or  a Tubular 
Bridge,  or  wherever  there  is  a real  or  supposed 
necessity  for  a work  you  have  no  one  able  to 
design.  Sir  Joseph  or  Mr.  Stephenson  may 
trust  to  have  their  works  tied,  if  ties  are  found 
wanting,  and  roofed,  if  roofs  are  found  want- 
ing : the  science  and  thought  of  the  general 
public  will  run  to  their  aid,  and  keep  their 
works  up  and  useable,  design  them  how  they 
may.  It  is  widely  different  when  you  leave 
the  province  of  hare  neces  sity ; and  as  pure 
decoration  like  this  can  never  be  matter  of 
necessity,  as  the  evidence  of  design  (the  oppo- 
site to  chance  and  makeshifts  and  patchwork) 
is  essential  to  beauty  (if  not  the  very  measure 
thereof),  I really  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
for  beauty  to  be  produced  without  an  architect, 
— i.e  a chief  artificer, — one,  and  one  only.  I 
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really  cannot  conceive  how  his  place  can  he 
supplied,  in  any  degree  whatever,  hy  all  the 
science  of  fifty  centuries,  all  the  gold  of  Eng- 
land, all  the  brass  of  engineerdom,  or  all  three 
together.  And  so  common  sense  seems  to  me 
to  suggest  that  a decorative  work  would  be 
more  creditably  let  alone  altogether  than  at- 
tempted to  be  groped  out  in  the  dark,  by  the 
hap-hazard  way  the  venerable  Archdeacon  pro- 
poses. Nor  can  I yet  believe  the  pride  of  this 
city  and  nation  will  readily  stoop  to  such  an 
attempt. 

If,  however,  the  “ restoration”  of  Sir  James 
Thornhill’s  work  be  a thing  settled,  of  course 
so  is  the  decoration  as  a whole.  It  is  removed 
from  the  sphere  of  art  into  that  of  mechanism. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter  cannot  6urely,  in  this 
age  of  machines — dead  and  alive,  expect  real 
artists  to  become  machines  for  them.  If  the 
work  of  apprentices  or  of  monkeys  be  what  is 
wanted,  apprentices  or  monkeys  must  do  it; 
and  they  can  be  readily  had  without  sending 
to  China,  and  without  insulting  respectable 
artists. 

But  in  case  the  matter  should  remain  open, 
I cannot  refrain  from  a comment  on  the 
extreme  singularity  of  the  only  reason  yet 
given  for  this  “ restoration,”  that  the  works 
“ are  too  far  from  the  eye  to  challenge  minute 
criticism.”  I thought  this  was  the  very  reason 
of  their  uselessness,  that  they  are  loo  far  off  to 
get  that  minute  criticism  which  alone  could 
discover  their  beauties  (which,  I doubt  not,  are 
numerous  : the  painter’s  name  guarantees  it), 
and  yet  near  enough  to  display  all  their  base- 
ness, whether  looked  for  or  not.  Work  out  of 
place  is  all  the  worse  for  being  beautiful  or 
1 valuable— so  much  the  greater  waste.  If  they 
had  no  beauties,  or  called  for  no  minute 
criticism,  they  would  be  all  the  less  wrong  and 
less  deplorable ; but  it  is  the  double  mischance 
of  these  (as  of  most  other  chance  decoration, 
and  all  chance  architecture, — most  things  under 
your  everlasting  microscope  system  of  odds 
and  ends,  your  pin’s-head-maker  and  pin’s- 
point-maker  division  of  labour)  that,  for  want 
of  an  architect,  all  their  beauties  are  where 
they  might  as  well  be,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  all  their  faults  blazoned  on  the  sky. 
We  can  get  neither  the  light  nor  our  eyes 
near  enough  to  make  out  one  beauty  of  the 
painting  proper,  but  the  glaring  baseness  and 
absurdity  of  what  stands  for  decoration  would 
be  conspicuous  a mile  off.  Nobody,  critic  or 

I not,  can  see  the  half  that  is  a great  man’s 
work,  and  supposed  to  be  beautiful,  while 
everybody,  critic  or  rustic,  can  see  all  that  hec/oes 
see  is  shabby  makeshift  and  arrant  nonsense, 
such  as  he  may  remember,  before  it  was  ex- 
ploded, in  third-rate  theatres,  or  possibly  may 
yet  linger  in  its  last  refuge,  those  conjuring- 
shows  that  confine  their  rambles  to  third-rate 
fairs. 

But  let  Malachi’s  test  decide — “Offer  it  note 
i unto  thy  governor .”  Let  us  propose  to  the 
i lord  mayor,  or  say  to  the  bishop,  to  decorate 
i his  lordship’s  dwelling — his  own,  not  his 
' official  dwelling, — that  dwelling  for  the  taste 

I I of  which  he  is  personally  credited,  in  the 
j i manner  of  the  visible  part  of  Thornhill’s  work. 
1 At  any  rate,  get  some  one  to  accept  and  own  it 

at  home.  If  no  one  thinks  it  worth  imitating, 
i how  can  it  be  worth  restoring  ? 

But,  says  one  of  your  correspondents,  with  re- 
ii . gard  to  mimic  coffers  (why  not  to  pilasters  and 

I i all  other  mimic  architecture,  I cannot  tell)— they 

I I are  “ a harmless  sham  ” (a  noble  defence  this, 
i : by  the  bye,  for  all  costly  and  unsatisfactory 

I works  to  the  chief  temple  of  a great  nation. 

1 It  was  a great  pity  that  Pericles,  for  instance, 
I f was  not  advised  of  this  plea, — “only  a harm- 
1 1 less  sham  ”).  But  let  us  see.  He  calls  them 
i “ a sham,”  I suppose,  because  they  may 
i f pass  for  features  of  the  masonry,  which 
| 1 they  are  not.  Well,  no  one  since  Rosseau 
i ; thinks  this  untruth  will  do  any  harm.  On 
i this  ground  I readily  acquit  these  and  all 
1)  other  shams.  You  may  cover  the  vaults 
) of  any  cathedral,  like  those  of  Milan,  and 
1 L London  dome,  with  sham  coffer  tracery, — the 
i it  walls  with  sham  pilasters  in  sham  marble  (if 
1 F you  have  nothing  better  to  do) — the  woodwork 
I it  with  sham  panels  in  sham  oak,  the  metalwork 
t it  with  sham  rivets  and  nuts  (why  not)  in  sham 
; o brass, — the  roofs  with  sham  chimney-cowls  in 


sham  zinc — the  windows  with  sham  crystal  ^ 
palaces  in  6ham  crystal, — and  the  churchyard  1 
with  sham  tombs  in  sham  stone.  But  do  not ! 
flatter  yourself  you  have  done  the  cathedral 
any  harm,  or  made  me  like  it  a bit  the  less.  I 
do  not  even  see  your  work  unless  I look  for  it. 1 
I can  admire  without  knowing  it  is  there.  Do  1 
you  think  I care  a dump  for  sham  coffeis  or  | 
sham  marble,  as  such.  Oh  no,  but  1 care  for  . 
the  6ham  art,  the  sham  work  they  show, — the  ! 
story  they  tell  of  some  one  obtaining  the  pay ! 
of  an  inventor  and  an  artist  without  exerting , 
invention  or  art, — the  encouragement  they  give  [ 
every  spectator  to  do  the  same, — the  years  of ! 
human  life  they  waste  in  labour  for  naught, — j 
the  hundred  honest  hands  they  employ  only  to 
enable  one  impostor  to  live  on  his  neighbour’s  1 
follies, — the  confusion  of  right  and  wrong  [ 
they  create,— the  good  service  they  do  their 
prince, — the  blood  they  drink  up,  the  stomachs  ; 
they  starve,  and  the  graves  they  fill.  These  [ 
are  the  things  I object  to  in  your  “ harmless 
shams,” — and  let  their  defender  mark  this, — it 
is  best  to  get  out  of  a falling  house.  One  by 
one  these  things  will  fall,  and  those  whose  toes 
are  not  out  of  the  way  will  know,  as  each  falls, 
how  “ harmless  ” it  is. 

But  the  question,  as  regards  church  orna- 
ment, assumes  a far  graver  aspect.  It  is  not 
merely  or  chiefly  a question  between  real  or 
sham  work.  It  is  put  in  a far  more  compre-  j 
hensive  form  by  Ruskin’s  invaluable  argument  j 
on  the  “ material  of  ornament,”  (one  that  will 
have  just  the  same  effect,  observe,  whether1 
architects  accept  or  reject  it : let  them  not  | 
think  its  success  will  depend  in  the  smallest 
degree  on  them).  The  question  is,  whether  j 
man’s  work  or  God’s  shall,  in  the  house  of. 
praise,  be  made  the  subject  of  ornament,  i.  e. 
the  subject  of  praise  ; — whether  the  order  of 
nature  or  the  five  orders  of  Vignola  are  most 
to  be  extolled ; — whether  this  earth  does  or 
does  not  contain  anything  more  worth  painting 
than  Corinthian  pilasters  ; — whether  the  choir 
audible  and  the  choir  visible  shall  be  in  unison, 
or  one  shall  sing  “ The  Works  of  the  Lord 
are  great,  sought  out  of  all  that  have  pleasure 
therein and  the  other  answer,  “ Palladio’s 
work  is  worthy  to  be  praised  and  had  in  honour : 
he  hath  so  done  his  marvellous  works  that 
they  ought  to  be  had  in  remembrance.” 

| Well,  however  this  may  be  settled,  I assume 
! that  the  dome  will  contain  something  thought 
worth  looking  at.  Now,  before  deciding  what 
this  may  be,  we  must  have  the  means  of  seeing 
it, — light.  First,  let  there  be  light,  and  then 
the  things  to  be  lighted.  Without  this,  it  is 
vain  to  talk  of  making  it  “glorious  with  gild- 
ing.” Can  your  gold  shine  in  the  dark  ? 

Again,  if  the  dome  be  the  chief  ornament,  or 
to  contain  the  chief,  it  must  have  the  chief 
light.  It  is  the  nature  of  light  to  attract  the 
eye,  and  of  shade  to  repel  it ; and  this  puts  it 
in  the  power  of  an  architect  to  make  you  view 
the  various  features  of  one  prospect  in  any 
order  he  pleases ; the  most  lighted  being 
always  looked  at  first  and  most;  the  darkest 
always  seen  last  and  least.  So  the  wisdom  of 
this  cathedral’s  last  directors  took  care  we 
should  look  most  at  cheequered  casements,  and 
least  at  Wren’s  dome  and  Thornhill’s  painting, 
— most  at  the  building’s  extremities,  to  show 
us  how  near  they  are,  and  least  at  the  middle 
distance,  to  hide  how  much  separates  end  from 
end, — most  at  the  vestibules  and  approaches 
(as  they  must  eventually  be),  and  least  at  the 
temple’s  body,  which  must  be  the  oratory : 
when  it  is  used.  All  this  I take  the  liberty  to 
propose  reversing,  by  the  following  means  : — 

First,  we  have  to  throw  on  the  concavity  of 
the  dome  all  the  light  that  can  possibly  be 
got  there  (for  it  cannot  be  too  much  from  those 
few  windows  above  and  below, — hardly  even 
enough) ; and,  secondly,  to  darken  (by  colour 
or  otherwise)  the  other  windows  throughout 
the  building,  especially  in  its  outer  walls  and 
towards  its  extremities,  sufficiently  to  render 
its  four  arms  always  darker  than  the  central 
space,  and  their  aisles  darker  still — the  exact 
reverse  of  the  relations  between  the  lighting  of 
all  these  parts  at  present.  Now  the  former 
can  only  be  effected  by  reflection  from  silvered 
glass,  which  must  be  applied  in  the  three 
places  I have  shown  in  the  section  enclosed,  but 
which  may  be  explained  without  its  aid  thus  : — 


1st.  The  twenty  - four  windows  of  the 
rotunda  below  the  dome  will  each  require  three, 
four,  or  five  appendages  of  the  form  of  luffer- 
boards,  light  frames  of  metal,  nearly  horizontal, 
but  slanting  outward,  extending  to  the  outer 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  inward  at  least  as  far  as 
the  pilasters  project  (how  to  decorate  them  I 
will  tell  you  presently).  The  first  in  each 
window  will  lie  on  the  sill,  and  the  places  of 
the  others  be  determined  by  lines  so  drawn 
that  a spectator  at  the  furthest  spot  of  the 
floor  may  have  the  near  edge  of  each  luffer 
just  hiding  the  farther  edge  of  the  next  above 
it,  or  may  see  no  sky,  which  will  give  their  in- 
tervals a graceful  increase  upwards,  and  make 
their  numbers  in  the  east  and  west  triplets 
five,  in  the  north  and  south  four,  and  in  the 
diagonal  triplets  three  only— ninety  in  all. 
Their  upper  sides  being  covered  with  silvered 
glass  (about  24  feet  on  each)  will  reflect  up  to 
the  dome  the  whole  of  the  light  these  windows 
now  send  straight  down  to  the  spectator’s  eye 
to  dazzle  and  render  it  unfit  to  see  the  dome. 
He  will  still,  observe,  receive  this  light  even- 
tually, but  in  a diffused  radiance  from  the 
whole  illumined  and  decorated  concave,  instead 
of  in  winding  partial  glares  from  the  square 
casements.  It  will  be  scattered  from  the 
dome  to  the  floor,  instead  of,  as  now,  from  the 
floor  to  the  dome.  Their  degrees  of  illumina- 
tion will  be  just  exchanged,  as  far  as  this 
light  is  concerned  ; but  of  course  the  floor  has 
light  also  from  other  windows,  and  from  those 
above  the  dome’s  eye. 

2nd.  But  a considerable  further  quantity 
may  be  had  from  these  eight  windows  above 
the  dome’s  eye,  not  indeed  hy  diverting  that 
small  part  of  their  light  (about  a tenth)  which 
falls  now  through  the  eye,  but  nearly  all  the 
remaining  nine-tenths,  now  entirely  wasted  in 
the  space  between  the  inner  dome  and  cone, 
totally  useless  either  to  the  interior  or  the  stair- 
cases. This  space,  never  entered  but  by  work- 
men, is  actually  the  best  lighted  in  the  whole 
building.  Well,  to  economise  this  light,  sus- 
pend by  tension  rods  (hanging  through  the 
upper  tier  of  holes  in  the  cone)  a barrel-shaped 
light  framing  of  wood  or  metal,  fitting  at  bottom 
(but  not  necessarily  resting  on)  the  edges  of 
the  24  feet  eye,  and  rising  to  within  3 feet  of 
the  sills  of  the  eight  windows  in  the  cone.  The 
section  of  its  sides  must  be  each  a portion  of 
an  ellipse,  that  has  one  focus  at  the  sill  of  the 
opposite  window  above,  and  the  other  at  the 
opposite  under  edge  of  the  dome’s  eye  below. 
(But  a circular  arc  of  44  feet  radius  is  near 
enough  to  serve  in  practice.)  Line  this  barrel- 
shaped surface  (about  3,700  feet)  with  silvered 
glass,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  it  receives  will, 
on  a single  reflection,  be  thrown  through  the 
dome’s  eye,  near  its  edges  (crossing  there),  and 
fall  evenly  spread  down  the  concavity,  to  the 
cornice,  and  no  lower.  Every  ray  of  this 
light  will  meet  the  surface  very  obliquely,  but 
every  one  of  the  former  supply  almost  normally; 
one  being  the  best  light  for  displaying  polished, 
the  other  the  best  for  dead  surfaces  ; so  that 
both  kinds  of  material  may  mix  their  full  effects 
in  the  decoration. 

3rd.  Eight  more  reflecting  planes,  about 
7 feet  square,  constructed  like  cucumber 
frames,  and  placed  outside  these  cone  windows, 
sloping  from  their  sill  up  to  the  top  of  each 
sunk  area,  will  reflect  into  these  windows  the 
light  now  spent  in  those  areas.  But  only  a 
portion  of  this  will  fall  into  the  barrel,  and 
what  passes  above  its  edges,  or  less  than  3 feet 
below  the  window  sills,  cannot  be  turned  to 
account  by  any  means  I can  think  of.  Still 
the  portion  used  will  be  worth  the  reflectors. 

I need  hardly  add,  that  a great  deal  of  light 
is  lost  by  the  extreme  badness  of  the  present 
glass,  and  that  in  replacing  this  by  rough  or 
roughened  plate  of  good  colour,  all  direct  sun- 
beams will  be  scattered  like  daylight  at  their 
very  entrance  (which  is  quite  necessary),  and 
this  without  loss.  Whereas  the  very  extra- 
vagant proposal  of  Mr.  Parris  to  effect  this  by 
colour,  in  the  rotunda  windows,  would  simply 
render  the  dome  totally  black  and  invisible,  so 
that  it  might  as  well  at  once  be  an  engine- 
house  roof;  and  the  space  under  it,  still  darker 
than  at  present,  will  be  a sort  of  tunnel  in  the 
middle  of  the  building,  bringing  its  ends  as 
apparently  near  as  those  of  a tunnel. 
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Now,  as  I do  not  expect  the  above  contrivances 
(though  totally  changing  the  character  of  the 
dome  cavity,  and  making  it  as  attractive  as  it 
now  is  repulsive)  to  render  the  space  under  it 
much  lighter  than  at  present,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial to  the  effect  I have  in  view  to  darken  con- 
siderably the  remaining  windows  (especially 
the  aisle  ones),  that  the  bounds  and  extremi- 
ties of  the  building  may  retire  afar  (though  I 
think  “ expression  of  vastness  ” a very  minor 
consideration  in  itself),  and  yet  more,  that  the 
approaches  intervening  between  the  world  and 
the  oratory  may  interpose  also  a solemn  pre- 
paratory gloom — a sort  of  night, — to  divide  day 
from  day,— to  obliterate  the  old  and  introduce 
the  new,  the  different,  the  uncommon,  un- 
worldly light  of  the  lofty  middle  oratory,  shed 
from  no  visible  windows,  casting  almost  no 
shadows,  so  equably  showered  down  from  the 
great  illumined  concave,  that  will  seem  to 
phosphoresce  with  a mild  splendour  of  its  own, 
like  the  moon  afier  sunset,  because  the  source 
of  its  light,  as  of  hers,  will  be  unseen,  and  the 
intervening  air  be  hardly  crossed  by  a ray  but 
from  itself. 

Now,  whether  this  darkening  of  windows 
elsewhere  should  be  chiefly  or  entirely  effected 
by  colour,  or  by  other  obstructions,  is  a hard 
question.  Were  it  not  for  this  need  of  darken- 
ing, I should,  regarding  the  windows  alone, 
give  them  but  partial  colouring,  and  that  far 
from  deep, — leaving  most  of  the  glass  colour- 
less. But  then  I should  not  hesitate  a moment 
to  replace  the  present  iron  substitutes  for 


IN  RE  “ E.  L.  G.  ” AND  ST.  PAUL’S. 

Something  is  likely  to  come  out  of 
“E.  L.  G.’s”  scheme  for  remodelling  the 
interior  of  St.  Paul’s,  very  much  that  he  has 
said  being  calculated  to  call  forth  reply  and 
lead  to  fresh  subjects  of  discussion.  Apart 
from  the  project  itself,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
strike  many  as  a very  chimerical  one,  several 
of  his  incidental  remarks  are  calculated  to 
give  umbrage  in  more  quarters  than  one,  since 
they  hit  where  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
levelled.  Hardly  will  a writer  whose  views 
tend  to  upset  so  much  of  what  has  hitherto 
passed  current  as  sound  architectural  doctrine 
and  criticism,  feel  otherwise  than  disappointed 
should  his  opinions  now  elicit  none  from 
others,  either  in  opposition  to,  or  in  support  of 
them.  The  silence  of  acquiescence  might  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  contempt,  or,  vice  versd, 
the  latter  for  the  former. 

Unless  it  be  turned  over,  and  well  ventilated 
every  now  and  then,  criticism  is  apt  to  become 
exceedingly  stale,  mouldy,  and  musty.  I my- 
self, and  E.  L.  G.  appears  to  be  the  same,  am 
for  free  trade  in  criticism, — for  free  discussion  : 
what  shrinks  from  such  ordeal  betrays  the 
consciousness  of  weakness.  And  surely  if 
unrestricted  liberty  is  now  allowed  in  almost 
everything  else,  certainly  in  politics,  it  may 
be  very  safely  extended  to  matters  of  art  and 
taste.  At  any  rate,  the  wildest,  most  revolu- 
tionary, and  most  unprincipled  doctrines  with 
regard  to  them,  neither  endanger  the  state, 
nor  embarrass  a ministry  ; yet  while  the  freest 


mullions  by  stone  tracery, — i.  e.  in  the  round  expression  of  opinion  is  allowed  in  regard  to 
headed  windows  a pillar  (of  Corinthian  pro-  the  conduct  of  public  men,  not  even  so  much 
nortionl  between  two  pilasters,  bearing  two  as  a syllable  must  be  whispered  to  the  pre- 
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small  arches  and  a circle,  in  the  Byzantine 
manner  ; and  in  the  segment-headed  ones,  two 
pillars  near  the  sides,  and  a palladian  head. 
The  only  foolish  thing  I ever  read  of  Wren  s is 
that  objection  to  tracery  (in  the  survey  of  Salis- 
bury cathedral),  as  “ thinking  to  add  beauty 
to  light.”  This  is  just  like  a few  of  Ruskin  s 
pretty  things,  said  for  the  sake  of  displaying 
,e  quaint,  elegant  turn,  so  that  though  all  his 
principles,  and  nine-tenths  of  bis  details,  are 
pure  gold  tried  seven  times  in  the  furnace,  you 
never  can  trust  him  out  of  sight  one  moment. 
Wren  must  have  known  that,  whether  we 
« add  beauty  to  light  ” or  no,  we  must  add,  in 
vaulted  buildings,  narrow  window  to  narrow 
window,  and  perforation  to  perforation ; or  else, 
if  we  make  great  wide  voids  like  his,  add  sup- 
ports to  the  glazing ; and  the  question  is  not, 
which  adds  most  beauty  to  light,  but  which 
takes  away  least—  the  stonework  left  between 
the  grouped  apertures  of  old,  or  the  chequered 
gratings  he  has  substituted,  both  for  their 
stone,  and  their  equally  beauteous  lead-work. 
Certes,  I do  not  think  these  add  much  beauty 
to  light. 

Now  the  pillars,  &c.  above  mentioned  would 
be  thick  enough  to  obstruct  fully  half  the 
present  light,  and  so,  perhaps,  supersede  much 
colouring.  But  milk  for  babes -.—the  present 
iron  mullions  (which  are  certainly  well  de- 
signed in  their  way)  must,  I suppose,  remain 
as  long  as  they  will  hold  together,  and  then 
the  public  will  be  a little  older  ; and  till  then, 
we  have  no  resource  for  darkening  but  colour, 
deep  and  almost  total,  as  in  the  Early  English. 
But  as  the  way  of  applying  and  managing  it 
belongs  to  the  decoration  proper,  which  must 
centre  in  and  depend  on  the  dome,  I must  next 
recur  thereto ; and  the  length  to  which  this 
lighting  matter  has  extended  warns  me  to 
make  another  letter  of  my  ideas  on  the  decora- 
tion, if  you  think  them  worth  having ; for  I 
do  not  at  all  imagine  they  are  so  good  as 
hundreds  of  other  people  could  give,  nor  do  I 
suppose  any  one  of  the  things  I have  proposed 
to  be  new,  or  that  they  could  fail  to  strike 
every  architect  who  really  determined  to  do 
his  best.  But  I wish  to  make  this  distinction, 
that  what  I have  said  hitherto  I put  forth  as 
necessary,  as  things  that  must  form  part  of  any 
successful  scheme  of  decoration ; whereas  the 


judice  of  Mr.  A.  or  Sir  X.  Y.  Z.  Nothing  at 
which  such  illustrissimi  as  the  latter  could 
possibly  LaKe  offence  may  be  even  so  much  as 
breathed,  so  much  more  happy  is  the  position 
of  a Pecksniff  to  that  of  a Premier,  or  a Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  You  may  assail 
either  Lord  Derby  or  Mr.  Disraeli  with  the 
foulest  blackguardism,  with  impunity;  but  to 
show  up  a Pecksniff,  more  especially  if  he 
were  one  who  could  boast  of  well-greased 
paws,  would  be  thought  most  illiberal ; or  if 
not  actually  thought  so,  would  be  so  described. 
All  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  deviating 
widely  from  my  starting-point,  but  it  also 
points  to  what  operates  greatly  to  the  preju 
dice  of  architecture,  by  suppressing  that  in 
terest  with  the  public  which  it  would  derive 
from  animated  discussion  and  the  legitimate 
conflict  of  opinions.  Whenever  any  discussion 
of  the  kind  does  take  place,  it  rouses  public 
attention;  and  if  it  seldom  does  so  to  any  pur- 
pose, it  is  because  the  discussion  itself  is  hur- 
riedly dropt, — broken  off  without  anything 
decisive  on  either  side  being  arrived  at, — and  so 
people  relapse  into  their  wonted  drowsiness 
and  indifference.  There  is  nothing  like  keep- 
ing the  game  alive, — a principle  acted  upon, 
and  not  without  success,  in  almost  everything 
except  architecture,  whose  friends  and  fol- 
lowers appear  to  be  addicted  to  opium-eating, 
somnolency,  and  dreaming,  the  dreams  of  some 
of  them  being  about  invisible  curves  of  the 
Parthenon  ! 

Instead  of  striving  to  excite  interest  among 
the  whole  of  the  public,  that  is,  among  all  the 
generally  well-informed  classes,  the  architec- 
tural profession  appear  to  be  solicitous  to  con- 
fine it  to  their  own  circle,  which  I cannot  help 
taking  to  be,  and  therefore  calling,  exceedingly 
stupid  policy.  Save  architecture,  every  sub- 
ject, from  singing  to  sermons,  is  made  a topic 
of  conversation : let  that  be  attempted  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  every  one  shuffles  away 
from  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Never  will  architecture  thrive  steadily  until 
the  public  become  far  better  instructed  with 
regard  to  it  than  at  present, — capable  of  criti- 
cizing, and  therefore  capable  of  taking  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  it,  and  accordingly  of 
patronising  it  judiciously.  Educate  the  pub- 
lic : that  is  one  main  point;  and  if  it  be  asked. 


rest  will  be  merely  my  particular  scheme,  how  are  the  public  to  be  educated  ? the  reply 


which  is  probably  hardly  worth  notice,  decora- 
tion being  no  talent  of  mine.  But  I do  not 
believe  the  best  decorator  who  ever  lived 
could  make  it  a successful  work  without  the 
above  preliminaries  fully  carried  out. 

E.  L.  Garbett. 


is,  by  unrestricted  criticism,  and  by  the  freest 
possible  discussion  on  both  sides  of  every 
argument.  To  what  purpose  have  we  organs 
of  opinion,  if  what  is  fearless  opinion  may  not 
be  uttered  freely  ? If  nothing  is  to  be  pub- 
licly said  but  that  which  cannot  by  any  possi- 


bility give  offence  to  any  one,  we  may  as  well 
be  silent,  or  go  to  sleep  at  once;  and  if  not 
his  whole  paper,  that  passage  in  it  ought  to 
have  been  suppressed  where  E.  L.  G.  says, 
“ And  as  for  capitals,  if  the  architects  cannot 
design  a dozen,  all  better  than  any  in  Rome  or 
Athens,  I will  engage  in  ten  days  to  find 
Englishmen  that  can!”  To  have  said  “as 
good,”  would  have  been  bold  enough,  but 
“ better  !”  All  I will  say  is,  that  in  such  case 
we  can  very  well  afford  to  discard  both  Stuart’s 
Athens,  and  Desgodetz,  and  all  our  present 
copybooks  of  that  description.  Q.  E.  D. 


MEDALS  TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  PLANS 

FOR  THE  BUILDING  FOR  THE  GREAT 

EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  report,  pub- 
lishedat  thetime  in  our  columns, of  the  Building 
Committee  on  the  designs  sent  in  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  Building,  which  amounted  to  nearly 
240.  On  67  of  these  the  committee  reported 
them  as  “ entitled  to  honourable  and  favour- 
able mention  on  account  of  architectural  merit, 
ingenious  construction  or  disposition,  or  for 
graceful  arrangement  of  plan,”  and  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  seventeen  of  these  as  being 
“ entitled  to  further  higher  honorary  distinc- 
tions, on  account  of  distinguished  merit, 
showing  very  noble  qualities  of  construction, 
disposition,  and  taste ;”  and  the  committee 
concluded  by  “ calling  attention  to  the  designs 
accompanied  by  models  of  Monsieur  Hector 
Horeau,  architect,  of  Paris,  and  of  Messrs. 
Turner,  of  Dublin,  as  evincing  most  daring 
and  ingenious  disposition  and  construction.” 
We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  each  person  who 
submitted  a design  is  to  receive  a service 
medal,  which  will  be  accompanied  by  a certifi- 
cate, on  which  will  be  stated  the  more  special 
commendation  of  the  Building  Committee. 

The  designs  by  Mr.  Dyce  for  the  heading  of 
the  two  certificates,  which  will  be  made  to  serve 
all  the  parties  engaged  in  the  Great  Exhibition, 
have  been  engraved.  In  the  first,  Peace  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  a winged  female,  and 
scatters  wreaths  over  emblems  of  Industry  and 
Science.  In  the  second,  Peace  has  an  olive- 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  the  lion  and  the  lamb 
at  her  feet.  Science  has  for  his  companion  a 
child,  who  bears  a Cornucopia,  and  the  Great 
Building  forms  the  back-ground. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

The  works  of  art  selected  by  the  prize- 
holders  this  year  form  a very  interesting  Exhi- 
bition, at  the  Suffolk-street  Gallery,  and  show 
that  they  have  exercised  a very  reasonable 
amount  of  care,  when  it  is  remembered  how 
few  pictures  comparatively  they  had  to  select 
from,  at  the  different  galleries.  All  the  works 
of  the  leading  artists  were  commissions,  and 
many  others  were  bought  on  the  private  view 
days,  before  the  prizeholders  obtained  their 
right  to  select.  It  consists  of  163  works,  all 
placed  so  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  thus 
giving  the  artists  a second  chance  for  public 
favour.  Few  who  visited  the  Academy,  will 
believe  that  Mr. Phillips’s  “Magdalen,”  (44), 
the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  we  are  now 
speaking  of,  was  there.  It  comes  out  in  its 
present  position  as  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  pictures  of  the  season.  Hereafter  when 
Mr.  Phillips  is  a R.A.  and  has  all  his  works 
bespoken,  so  that  Art-Union  prizeholders  will 
not  be  able  to  get  them,  we  hope  he  will  not 
follow  a bad  example  by  turning  up  his  nose, 
and  without  a thought  for  the  disinterested 
labours  of  the  conductors  of  the  society,  sneer 
at  it  with  the  remark  that  the  pictures  bought 
are  mainly  those  of  young  and  second-rate 
artists  ! Mr.  Knell’s  large  sea  piece  (23),  is 
better  seen  than  it  was.  The  principal  prize, 
“ Our  Saviour  with  the  Woman  of  Samaria,” 
by  Cornicelius,  of  Munich,  selected  by  the  Rev. 
H.  Sibthorp,  is  not  very  satisfactory : the  subject, 
doubtless,  weighed  with  the  rev.  prizeholder. 
We  have  already  given  a list  of  the  principal 
pictures,  and  need  not  nowenterinto  particulars. 
Danby,  Allen.  Boddington,  Willis,  Withering- 
ton,  R.  A.  West,  Williams,  Clint,  Hulme, 
Tennant,  Wilson,  Jutsum,  and  others  have 
some  excellent  landscapes.  Gill’s  “ Leap- 
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frog”  (88)  is  as  good  as  anything  Webster 
has  painted  for  a long  time  : if  we  mistake  not, 
the  latter  artist  would  be  the  first  to  admit  his 
obligation  to  the  painter  of  it.  Gale  s 
“Isabella,”  from'  Keats’,  has  high  merit. 
There  is  great  promise  in  “The  Foundling, 
by  G.  B.  O’Neill  (70),  the  painter  being  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Uwins,  R.A.  has  a favourite 
subject,  “The  Vesper  Bell,”  and  there  are  two 
excellent  specimens  of  Hurlstone’s  art.  One 
small  picture  is  marked  as  selected  by  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  of  Downham  Market  (99). 
Forty-two  of  the  members,  it  seems,  each  sub- 
scribe sixpence  each,  to  show  annually  that  art 
is  beginning  to  be  considered  in  their  neigh- 
| bourhood. 

In  the  water-colour  room  there  are  some 
nice  specimens  by  W.  C.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Margetts,  Bennett,  Callow,  D.  Cox,  Mole, 
Robins,  Copley  Fielding,  &c.  The  purchaser 
of  Mr.  Fielding’s  picture,  we  understand,  be- 
fore he  saw  that,  had  selected  one  from  the 
New  Water-Colour  Gallery,  and  ultimately 
bought  both  ! The  sales  at  all  the  galleries, 
we  are  able  to  state,  have  been  very  large  this 
year,  irrespective  of  the  Art-Union’s.  As  its 
founders  always  asserted  would  be  the  case,  it 
has  made  picture-buyers. 

We  must,  add  that  the  rooms  contain  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  the  bronzes  and  statuettes 
produced  by  the  society,  with  a specimen  of 
one  of  the  prints  for  the  coming  year,  and  of 
other  fine  engravings  now  finished. 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  GLASS  PAINTING 
st.  Paul’s. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  a letter 
signed  F.  W.  O.  in  your  excellent  paper  of  the 
31st  injt.  on  which,  as  it  seems  rather  to  im- 
pugn my  accuracy  in  some  respects,  I trust 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  a few  observations. 
Your  correspondent  differs  from  me  in  think- 
ing that  the  flatness  of  glass  paintings,  earlier 
than  the  sixteenth  century,  is  the  result  of 
want  of  skill,  and  not  of  design  ; and  says, 
that  “his  experience  equally  disagrees  with 
mine,  that  the  best  works  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  distinguished  by  strong 
contrasts  of  colour,  and  light  and  shade  ; that 
the  windows  in  Brussels  Cathedral  quoted  by 
me,  if  your  correspondent’s  recollection  serves 
him  truly,  would  not  support  any  such  view ; 
and  that  he  can  quote  a very  late  and  (in  some 
respects)  a very  fine  window,  now  in  St. 
George’s,  Hanover-square,  where  the  flatness 
is  perfectly  preserved,  in  support  of  his  re- 
marks,” &c.  I am  sure  that  if  your  corre- 
spondent were  to  refresh  his  memory  by  re- 
visiting the  glass  to  which  I alluded,  in 
Brussels  Cathedral  (the  four  side  windows  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Sacrament,  and 
the  two  transept  windows),  he  would  find  that 
1 they  fully  bear  out  my  remarks  ; and  I assert 
fl  this  with  the  greater  confidence,  having  lately 
){  refreshed  my  own  recollection  of  those  win- 
5 dows  by  thesightof  a spirited  sketch,  just  made 
14  of  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Hedgeland,  the  artist 
U charged  with  the  execution  of  the  great  west 
n window  of  Norwich  Cathedral.  Your  corre- 
ij  spondent  would  also  find  my  remarks  borne 
)[  out  by  the  windows  of  the  apse  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  which  are  nearly  contemporary  with 
those  at  Brussels.  Indeed,  the  powerful  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade,  to  which  I alluded 
in  the  paper  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
are  not  commonly  found  before  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I know 
of  none  so  early  as  the  “ fifteenth  century,”  as 
your  correspondent  states.  The  glass  at 
King’s  College  chapel,  whose  date  is  about 
1525,  is  on  this  account,  and  also  from  some 
of  the  enamel  brown  having  perished,  as  flat 
as  your  correspondent  could  wish  ; and  the 
window  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
which  he  erroneously  calls  “a  very  late,” 
specimen,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category 
as  the  glass  at  King’s  College,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  its  design — a stem  of  Jesse — 
which  demands  a flat  treatment.  And,  with 
regard  to  our  difference  in  opinion  touching 
the  cause  of  the  flatness  of  ancient  glass,  1 
feel  equally  sure  that  your  correspondent  will 
discover,  after  he  has  extended  his  observa- 
tions to  a great  quantity  of  painted  glass,  of 


all  dates,— to  paintings  on  panel,  as  well  as  to 
illuminations  in  MSS.  — that  the  opinion  1 
brace,  that  the  flatness  of  ancient  glass  paint- 
ings is  the  result  of  ignorance  and  accident, 
may  be  more  easily  maintained  than  the  con- 
trary opinion,  which  he  asserts. 

In  some  respects  I agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent. The  lost  pigment  to  which  Arch- 
deacon Hale  alluded,  is  the  “ enamel  brown, 
used  for  painting  the  shadows  and  outlines  upon 
glass  executed  like  that  in  the  windows  of  Brus- 
sels and  Lichfield  Cathedrals,  in  King’s  College 
Chapel,  and  St.  George’s  Church.  It  is  true, 
as  stated  by  the  archdeacon,  that  the  enamel 
brown  now  used  is,  in  certain  respects,  inferior 
to  that  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; but  this  in- 
feriority is  really  so  trivial  that  I was  surprised 
at  hearing  it  made  a ground  of  objection  to 
having  windows  for  St.  Paul’s  executed  at 
present.  The  only  real  obstacles  to  the  pro- 
duction of  windows  in  all  respects  equal,  and 
in  point  of  drawing  superior  to  the  windows  at 
Brussels,  are— 1st,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a 
material  equal  in  tone  and  hornlike  texture  to 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a difficulty  which, 

I may  say,  is  now  quite  overcome  in  conse- 
quence of  the  experiments  mentioned  by  me 
in  the  paper  to  which  your  correspondent 
alludes  ; 2nd,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
aitists  to  execute  painted  windows;  3rd,  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  judges  capable  of  appre- 
ciating artistical  windows  when  painted,  or  of 
causing  them  to  be  painted.  The  second  diffi- 
culty would  vanish  on  the  removal  of  the  last ; 
for  there  must  be,  amongst  the  800  exhibitors 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  some,  at  least,  ready  to 
respond  to  a call  for  really  good  windows  if 
such  call  were  made.  But  what  is  to  be 
expected  when  the  very  persons  who  are  to 
make  the  call  are  themselves  so  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  subject  ? I do  not  believe  that 
there  are  six  people  in  England  who  have  ever 
studied  the  windows  at  Brussels,  or  ever  be- 
stowed upon  them  more  than  a cursory  glance. 

I doubt  much  whether  there  are  a dozen 
people  in  England  who  have  ever  studied 
painted  glass  at  all.  I am,  therefore,  not 
sorry  to  think  that  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
is  not  a work  likely  to  be  commenced  forthwith, 
since  the  longer  it  is  postponed  the  greater 
will  be  the  chance  that  those  who  will  have  to 
pronounce  opinions  on  the  painted  windows 
will  have  so  far  studied  the  subject  as  to  have 
arrived  at  a clear  conclusion  in  their  own 
minds  whether  the  dulness  of  the  modern 
Munich  school  or  the  brilliancy  of  the  Cinque- 
cento  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  conditions  of  glass  painting.  Having 
mastered  the  grammar,  so  to  speak,  of  the  art, 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  the  design 
of  the  windows,  and  whether  flatness  or  such 
rotundity  as  glass  is  capable  of,  on  which 
point  there  exists  the  most  laughable  misap- 
prehension, should  be  a characteristic  of  the 
design  of  some,  or  all,  or  none  of  the  windows. 

If  I might  hazard  a remark  on  so  large  a 
subject  as  the  painting  the  windows  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,— a subject  which  involves 
the  consideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
decorating  that  building, — I should  say  that,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  pictorial  mural  painting,  the 
glass  in  the  windows  should  display  but  little 
positive  colour,— an  opinion  which  by  no 
means  would  exclude  picture  glass  paintings 
from  the  windows.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
walls  were  decorated  with  pattern  work,  which 
would  admit  of  bright  colouring,  variegated 
marbles,  and  gilding,  the  windows  might  be 
richly  coloured.  It  should,  however,  be  most 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that  in  painting  either 
windows  or  walls,  we  are  decorating  St.  Paul’s 
as  Wren  designed  it,  and  left  it  to  us ; and, 
therefore,  that  no  design  should  in  either  case 
be  tolerated  that  would  be  more  severe  in  cha- 
racter than  the  building  itself,  or  than  is 
prescribed  by  the  conditions  of  the  means  of 
decoration  adopted.  The  style  of  the  sculpture 
in  the  tympanum  of  the  portico,  and  on  the 
west  point ; of  the  statues  at  the  top  of  the 
building;  even  of  the  ornaments  and  cherubs’ 
heads  sculptured  upon  and  about  the  window 
cases,  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  those 
who  are  to  select  designs  for  the  walls  or 
window  painting.  But,  in  saying  this,  I am 
not  to  be  supposed  to  recommend  our  going 


back  to  the  manner  in  which  glass  paintings* 
contemporary  with  the  finishing  of  St.  Paul  s, 
were  manipulated.  Such  would,  indeed,  be  a 
piece  of  antiquarian  pedantry.  I merely  say 
that,  in  the  drawing  and  composition,  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  style  of  the  building; 
and  I say  this  the  more  emphatically,  because 
I know  that  some  persons,  in  their  fervent 
disgust  for  everything  “ Pagan,”  would,  if 
they  could,  introduce  windows  in  the  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century  into  this  building,  for 
the  sake  of  “Christianizing”  it. 

I therefore  should  say  that  the  Cinque-cento 
style  of  manipulation  ought  to  be  adopted,  as 
most  conformable  to  the  laws  and  conditions 
of  glass  painting,  and  that  the  designs  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  such  manipula- 
tion. And  that  it  would  be  quite  right  to  use 
the  “ round  glass  ” of  Germany  for  the  glazing 
of  such  of  the  windows  as  are  intended  to  con- 
tain only  patterns.  The  silvery  effect  of  this 
“ round  glass  ” must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated, 
and  may  be  seen,  on  a large  scale,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Nuremberg.  Its  sparkling  effect 
would  harmonise  with  the  brilliancy  of  picture- 
glass  paintings,  manipulated  on  Cinque-cento 
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principles,  but  would  not  harmonise  with  the 
effect  of  picture-glass  paintings  of  the  modern 
Munich  school,  whose  dulness  would  require 
any  pattern  windows  in  their  vicinity  to  be 
filled  with  ground  glass,  C,  Winston. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Richmond,  Surrey. — A new  parsonage-house 
is  about  to  be  built  here  on  a site  of  land  on 
Richmond-green,  presented  for  the  purpose  by 
Government,  to  the  new  vicar,  the  Rev.  H. 
Dupuis.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Hardwick  ; 
and  the  building  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Long  and  Son.  We  understand  the  cost  will 
not  be  far  short  of  3,000/. 

Winchester. — The  dean  and  chapter  have 
enclosed  a considerable  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral yard  with  iron  fencing,  pulled  down  the 
wall  that  formerly  obstructed  and  defaced  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  building,  and 
levelled  various  portions  of  the  ground  where 
time  had  produced  unsightly  inequalities. 
They  have  also  determined  to  prohibit  the 
erection  of  any  more  mural  monuments  in  the 
aisles  of  the  cathedral,  and  to  admit  in  future 

only  memorial  windows. On  Friday  week 

the  foundation  stone  of  the  intended  district 
church  in  the  parish  of  St.  Maurice,  was  laid. 
The  site  is  between  the  Middle  and  Upper 
Brooks.  The  new  church  is  to  be  known  as 
that  of  St.  Mary  Kalendar,  the  r.ame  of  a 
parish  now  united  ecclesiastically  to  that  of  St. 

Maurice. The  enlranchisement  price  of  a 

piece  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
adapted  for  building  private  houses  on,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  has  just 
been  fixed  by  the  owners  of  the  fee  simple  at 
700/.  per  acre.  The  tenant  besides  holds  a 
lease  of  this  property  for  21  years,  a large 
portion  of  which  term  is  unexpired.  Land  for 
agricultural  purposes  contiguous  to  the  city  is 
equally  high,  as  much  as  71  per  acre  for  mea- 
dow, and  4/.  for  arable  land,  being  at  this  time 
paid. 

Cheltenham—  The  new  wing  to  Lord  North- 
wick’s  picture  gallery  is  approaching  comple- 
tion : it  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  the 
interior  can  be  fully  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  works  in  course  of  selection  for  its 
adornment.  A new  gymnasium  and  raquet- 
court  is  now  being  erected  in  the  rear  of  Chel- 
tenham College  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

Taunton. — The  following  tenders  for  a new 
tower  to  Wilton  parish  church  in  this  town 
have  been  sent  in  : — 


Wainwright 

320 

£ 378 
400 

White  and  Norman 

346 

411 

Woolfrey  

345 

426 

350 

The  second  line  includes  extra  stone  enrich- 
ments. Messrs.  Carver  and  Giles  are  the 
architects. 

Leek. — Tradswell  Church,  at  Leek,  in  North 
Staffordshire,  has  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  old  part  “improved  and  beruiified”  by 
the  exertions  of  the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  P. 
Maitland,  and  was  opened  on  Monday  in  last 
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week.  Three  painted  windows  have  been 
added,  by  gift,  to  the  church,  two  in  the  new 
part  and  one  in  the  chancel. 

Sheen. — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  consecrated 
the  rebuilt  parish  church  of  St.  Luke,  Sheen, 
in  the  Moorlands  of  Staffordshire,  on  4th 
inst.  This  church  has  been  rebuilt  at  the  cost 
of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  the  patron.  Mr. 
Burleigh,  of  Leeds,  according  to  the  Stafford- 
shire Advertiser,  was  the  architect  originally 
employed  ; but  his  health  having  failed,  the 
works  were  completed,  with  various  alterations, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  architect. 
The  present  nave  is  of  nearly  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  former  church,  and  is  of  wide 
span.  Its  roof  is  open,  with  a band  of  coloured 
ornament  round  the  cornice.  All  its  windows 
are  filled  with  stained  glass,  of  the  kind  called 
grisaille.  The  tower  is  open  to  the  church, 
and  has  a west  window  of  glowing  colours, 
containing  effigies  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
the  work,  like  all  the  stained  window  glass, 
by  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  London.  The  east 
window  contains  three  figures,  under  canopies, 
of  St.  Luke,  the  patron-saint  of  the  church,  j 
St.  Chad,  and  St.  Etheldreda;  and  above,  in  j 
a sex-foiled  opening  of  the  tracery,  there  is  a 
half  figure  of  our  Lord  (a  “Majesty”),  in  the 
attitude  of  benediction.  The  south  window 
of  the  chancel  has  figures  of  St.  Stephen,  the 
protomartyr,  and  of  St.  Alban,  the  proto- 
martyr of  England.  The  chancel  has  a stone 
roof,  of  considerable  height  and  span,  having 
six  bays  divided  by  arched  ribs.  The  three 
easternmost  bays,  which  are  over  the  sanc- 
tuary, are  coloured  with  a slight  pattern. 
There  is  a screen  with  gates  under  the  chancel 
arch,  and  stalls  with  subsellee  on  each  6ide. 
The  sanctuary  is  raised  on  several  steps,  and 
the  altar,  richly  vested,  stands  beneath  a 
reredos  of  polished  alabaster,  in  which  is  in- 
laid  a cross  of  red  Derbyshire  marble,  with 
circles  of  black  marble  on  each  side.  This  j 
and  the  font  were  wrought  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  of 
Ashford.  An  arched  door  opens  from  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel  into  a double  vestry, 
which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  is  ! 


ot  stone,  the  external  roof  being  of  very  high 
pitch,  while  internally  it  is  open  to  the  ridge 
with  solid  ribs.  Mr.  Lomas  was  the  masor 
employed  in  the  completion  of  the  works 
The  former  works  in  the  church  were  executec 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Coventry.  The  organ 
built  by  Walker,  of  London,  has  a Gothic  case 
of  open  tracery,  and  stands  on  the  ground  ir 
the  nave  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel- 
arch.  This  position,  according  to  our  autho- 
rity, is  effective  for  sound,  being  so  near  the 
singers.  A peal  of  six  bells  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  church  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Mears,  of  White- 
chapel. This  is  the  only  peal  of  more  thar 
three  bells  for  many  miles  round.  Mr.  Dent 
of  London,  has  fixed  a new  clock  in  the 
tower.  On  the  south  side  of  the  school  e 
parsonage-house  is  now  building,  by  Mr 
Myers,  of  London,  from  the  designs  of  Mr 
Butterfield.  The  old  village  cross,  the  stump 
of  which  remained  on  a small  green  before  the 
church,  has  been  restored,  and  on  the  day  ol 
consecration  was  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
shrubs.  A sort  of  triumphal  arch  of  boughs 
and  flowers  was  also  erected  over  the  church- 
yard gate. 

Darlaston. — The  consecration  of  the  newly- 
erected  church  of  St.  George,  Darlaston, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  week.  It  is  built  ol 
stone,  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  and  consists 
ot  a nave,  with  a tower  surmounted  by  a spire 
at  the  north-west  angle,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel  and  robing-room,  and  a western  a ah 
ery  m the  nave  for  children.  There  are  twc 
entrances-one  at  the  west  end,  through  the 
towei-,  the  Other  by  a south  porch.  The  towel 
™ • J PJ-  ? o-r  'tam  of  funds-  and  >3  only 
edifice  w1  1“ 6 h,gW1than  tl,e  aisle  roof.  Thi 
ed  fice  w.ll  accommodate  -173  adults  (150  seats 
being  appropriated)  and  200  children.  The 

Hchfi  M8  aV  eSSr8-  Johnson  and  Son,  ol 
Lichfield,  and  the  builders  Messrs.  Hicham 
of  Wolverhampton.  Messrs.  Johnson”  gave 
des  f‘  V”?  Messrs.  Iligham  the  encaustic 
t . ln  fr°nt  of  communion  rails.  The  east 
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Darlington. — The  local  gas  company  has 
recently  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

Staindrop. — The  ancient  church  of  Stain- 
drop,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  has  lately 
received  at  the  hands  of  its  vicar,  the  Rev.  H. 
C.  Lipscomb,  a history  and  pictorial  illustra- 
tion, which  has  been  published  for  the  benefit 
of  all  interested  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
The  engravings  are  numerous.  This  church 
contains  some  memorials  of  the  Nevilles  and 
Vanes. 

Whitehaven. — Great  excitement,  says  a pro- 
vincial paper,  has  been  caused,  and  much 
damage  done  to  property,  in  Whitehaven,  by 
the  giving  way  of  the  foundation  of  a great 
many  houses  in  consequence  of  part  of  the 
tunnel  sinking  which  joins  the  Whitehaven 
and  Furness  with  the  Whitehaven  and  Carlisle 
Railway.  A great  many  of  the  houses  are 
uninhabited  ; and  most  of  the  inmates  of 
Scotch-street  workhouse  have  been  removed. 
The  floor  of  one  house  is  said  to  have  sunk 
upwards  of  30  feet. 


BUILDINGS  AND  DOINGS  IN  HULL  AND 
LEEDS. 

I have  been  spending  a day  or  two  at  the 
important  towns  of  Hull  and  Leeds;  and 
being  unable  to  repress  any  strong  feelings 
that  arise  on  inspecting  public  buildings  and 
institutions,  I leave  to  thy  discretion  the  inser- 
tion of  the  following  free  remarks  : — 

At  Hull  the  only  objects  I noticed  are  the 
Wilberforce  Monument  and  the  Baths  and 
Washhouses. 

It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  any  memento 
in  honour  of  the  great  and  Christian  patriot 
Wilberforce  without,  at  the  same  time,  recalling 
the  noble  and  interesting  one  in  York — “The 
School  for  the  Blind  !”  " Nor  is  it  other  than 
a problem,  not  easily  solvable  in  the  writer’s 
mind,  how  the  sagacious  worthies  of  the  town 
of  King  ton-upon-Hull  contrived  to  stumble 
upon  so  senseless  an  idea  as  a lofty  column 
in  the  very  centre  of  crowded  streets;  the  statue 
surmounting  which  never  being  seen  but  by 
either  a sort  of  under-perspective,  with  an  up- 
turned eye ; or,  if  at  a distance,  at  the  entire 
expense  of  any  recognition  of  the  features  of 
him  whom  this  folly  is  designed  to  commemo- 
rate, and  which  when  seen  conveys  but  a 
transient— yea,  ephemeral  association  of  the 
great  man  himself.  Whereas  at  York,  a per- 
petually flowing  stream  of  philanthropic  good 
at  once  attests  the  city’s  admiration  of  the 
virtuous  stateman,  and  the  truly  noble  object 
of  the  institution  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  other  public  establishment,  of  which  I 
had  heard  much  and  was  desirous  to  visit,  was 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses,  on  udiich,  if  report 
say  truly,  a sum  of  not  less  than  14,000/.  has 
been  expended.  The  situation  of  this  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  sanitary  provisions  of 
the  town  of  Hull  was,  as  the  writer  thinks, 
well  chosen,  being  in  a back  street,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a dense  population.  Much  money 
has  been  spent  upon  the  frittered  and  semi- 
Elizabethan  front,  which  professes  to  adorn 
its  exterior,  at  the  principal  entrance.  The 
writer,  whose  professional  pursuits  as  an 
architect  have  now  ceased  for  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years,  has  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
his  confident  belief  that  the  amount  expended 
on  this  one  establishment  might,  with  judicious 
management,  have  sufficed  for  the  erection  of 
three  similar  ones  in  different  parts  of  the 
town. 

Another  large  edifice,  of  recent  erection,  de- 
mands a word  of  notice, — the  new  Workhouse, 
on  the  right  of  the  line  as  you  approach  the 
station.  Although  but  a hasty  glance  was 
taken,  the  writer  cannot  withhold  the  expres- 
sion of  his  admiration  of  much  that  his  limited 
time  permitted  him  to  inspect.  He  dare  not, 
however,  quit  the  town  of  Hull  without  coming 
back  to  the  condemnatory,  in  relation  to  a 
new  Dissenting  College,  on  the  left  of  the  road 
to  the  cemetery. 

This  kind  of  institution  seems  a favourite 
here ; but,  alas  ! a previous  one  is  now  con- 
verted into  almshouses,  and  that  which  seized 
the  writer’s  astonished  vision,  is  in  a condition 
alike  disgraceful  to  whatever  society  instituted 


it,  and  to  the  town,  as  tolerating  its  neglected 
appearance.  The  main  mass  of  the  building 
in  its  principal  front  is  a staring  white  ;— 
while  the  columns  of  the  portico  are  left  to  the 
dingy  colour  of  their  original  stone ! A broken 
window,  grass-grown  carriage  drive,  and  miser- 
ably defective  palings  behind,  denote  altoge- 
ther either  some  grievous  mismanagement,  or 
want  of  success,  in  the  object  of  its  original 
erection. 

So  much  for  my  hasty  visit  to  Hull;  and 
now  for  Leeds  : — 

A friendly  appointment  with  an  official  per- 
sonage brought  me  last  week  to  that  busy  and 
improving  mart  of  the  woollen  stuff  trade; 
and  without  dwelling  on  its  many  public  and 
pretentious  edifices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  the 
writer  is  glad  to  find  that,  in  the  march  of 
sanitary  progress,  Leeds  is  setting  a spirited 
example.  Its  drainage,  in  a most  efficient 
style,  is  now  rapidly  going  on,  and  in  another 
twelve  or  eighteen  months  will  leave  the  town 
scarcely  behind  any  other  in  this  one  important 
respect. 

A new  insurance  office,  in  a central  and 
commanding  situation,  is  also  about  to  be 
erected. 

Would  that  the  writer  could  stop  here,  and 
thus  record  only  the  language  of  approval  of 
the  town’s  doings  in  the  way  of  buildings; 
but  now,  alas  ! comes  the  text  of  the  heading 
to  his  present  letter,  “ Buildings  and  Doings.” 
At  the  office  of  one  of  the  respectable  and 
numerous  architects  residing  in  Leeds,  the 
writer  was  shewn  in  “The  Builder,”  an 
advertisement  emanating  from  the  Corporation, 
for  a new  Town  Hall  and  Courts  of  Justice, 
which  nothing  short  of  seeing  would  have  in- 
duced the  writer  to  believe  could  have  been 
perpetrated  by  any  sensible  body  of  men,  sur- 
rounded by  practical  persons  who  could  have 
undeceived  them  as  to  their  utter  ignorance  of 
the  profession  of  an  architect,  displayed  in  the 
advertisement  in  question.  By  its  terms, 
every  competing  candidate  is  expected  to 
supply,  not  only  fair  plans,  elevations,  sec- 
tions, and  general  estimate  of  the  proposed 
extensive  building,  as  is  usual  in  all  competi- 
tions, but  such  “ workmg  drawings  and  detailed 
specification ,”  as  shall  enable  the  committee  to 
obtain  estimates  for  the  execution  of  the 
works ; reserving,  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
of  discarding  even  the  party  whose  design 
they  adopt.  A grosser  insult  to  a liberal  pro- 
fession never'was  offered  ! For  all  this,  pre- 
miums of  200/.,  100/.  and  50/.  are  offered. 
From  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  real 
history  of  such  requirements,  the  writer  un- 
hesitatingly states,  that  it  would  require  more 
than  the  largest  of  these  three  premiums  to  pay 
even  the  salaries  of  drawing  clerks  engaged 
completing  the  stipulated  requirements! 

Not  a word  more  need  be  said,  surely,  to 
justify  the  writer  in  his  strong  and  unhesi- 
tating condemnation  of  the  Corporation  of 
Leeds,  in  issuing  the  advertisement  to  which 
he  has  referred,  and  which  he  further  con- 
demns for  the  exceedingly  limited  time  given 
for  sending  in  the  designs. 

These  are  days  of  progress,  friend  Editor,  in 
all  the  arts,  and  conveniences — and,  it  must  be 
added — the  duties  of  life,  such  as  society  now 
demands;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  wanting 
in  respect  for  the  profession  which  I love  and 
honour,  not  less  as  an  amateur,  than  as  a 
former  member,  did  I forbear  entering  my 
strongest  protest  against  the  ignorance  and 
unreasonableness  of  those  who  have  sanctioned 
the  advertisement  now  animadverted  upon. 

In  the  sincere  hope,  that  these  remarks  may 
lead  the  Corporation  of  Leeds  to  retrace  their 
steps,  and  issue  a more  fitting  notice  of  their 
intentions, — I am,  & c.  E.  S.  R. 


Frightful  Quarrying  Accident. — At 
Llanyattoch,  Monmouthshire,  are  several  large 
limestone  quarries,  on  which  a great  number 
of  men  are  employed.  On  Friday  week,  from 
some  hitherto  unexplained  cause,  the  side  of 
one  of  these  quarries  gave  way  ; about  60,000 
tons  were  detached  ; and  two  unfortunate  men, 
if  not  several  more,  were  buried  beneath  the 
fallen  mass.  It  was  expected  that  some  days 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be  reached. 
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OUR  THOROUGHFARES. 

The  thoroughfares  in  a great  commercial 
city  like  London  should  be  paved  by  night  as 
well  as  day  : a supply  of  gas  renders  the  one 
equal  to  the  other.  The  serious  interruption 
that  so  frequently  happens  could  often  be 
avoided,  and  should  be.  I also  would  com- 
plain of  the  loading  of  the  pavement  with  mud 
and  rubbish,  so  that  the  moment  any  rain  falls 
the  whole  neighbourhood  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
new  pavement  becomes  in  a filthy  state.  This 
is  an  idle  folly,  useless  in  the  extreme,  and  is 
only  practised  because  it  was  the  custom  in 
the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

After  the  liquid  cement  has  been  poured 
into  the  interstices  of  the  stones,  nothing  is 
required  but  some  finely-sifted  gravel,  which 
makes  no  dirt,  and  the  pavement,  before  any 
traffic  commences,  should  be  swept  clean. 

Experience. 

*#*  The  stoppage  of  Piccadilly,  and  con- 
sequent invasion  of  the  mysterious  precincts 
of  Mayfair,  which  all  vehicles  going  westward 
or  eastward  are  compelled  to  make,  has 
brought  us  a host  of  letters  from  people,  who, 
like  ourselves,  feel  the  annoyance.  How  long 
it  is  to  last,  at  the  rate  the  works  are  now 
going  on,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  and  there 
are  evidently  preparations  for  further  pro- 
ceedings, which  will  give  Berkeley-square  the 
advantage  of  the  Piccadilly  traffic.  A quiet, 
grave  friend  of  ours,  who  has  taken  a house  in 
Curzon-street,  and  called  it  “ The  Shelf,” 
because  it  is  so  high  up  that  he  thought  he 
might  lie  there  in  peace  and  quietness,  admire 
the  works  of  art  with  which  he  has  sprinkled 
the  walls,  and  study  without  interruption  the 
history  of  architecture  in  “The  Letters  to 
Sorillah  ” (of  whom,  not  a bene,  he  wants  us  to 
give  a portrait),  vows  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  hear  himself  speak  since  he  moved, 
through  the  “row”  made  by  bus-compelling 
horses  and  dust-disturbing  carts.  He  thinks 
there  is  no  longer  a refuge  for  a peace-loving 
Londoner  nearer  than  some  Bellevue  at  Rich- 
mond, or  some  ClifFden  cottage  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  implores  our  assistance  to  make 
his  “Shelf”  habitable  again,  and  his  voice 
heard.  These  blockades  of  Piccadilly  seem  to 
have  taken  their  place  amongst  the  Annuals  of 
the  season  : with  the  fall  of  the  leaf  comes 
the  rise  of  the  stones,  as  regularly  as  can  be. 
At  all  events,  we  must  insist  on  having  the 
nuisance  put  in  to  the  smallest  possible  volume, — 
hot-pressed. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  ‘FERRO-VITREOUS 
ORDER  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  noting  the  immense  profits  which  railway 
companies  reaped  during  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  took  occasion  to  remark  that  they  ought  to 
take  a hint  from  the  circumstance,  as  they 
would  have  been  great  gainers  even  had  they 
erected  the  building  at  their  own  cost.  They 
do  seem  to  have  taken  the  hint ; for  not  only 
is  the  new  erection  at  Sydenham  mainly  a rail- 
way project,  but  it  is  now  proposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  South  Devon  Railway  Com- 
pany to  erect  a “ People’s  Crystal  Palace,”  in 
connection  with  public  gardens,  for  the  com- 
bined towns  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
Stonehouse,  with  their  120,000  or  130,000 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Woollcombe’s  scheme  em- 
braces gardens  to  the  extent  of  from  25  to  30 
acres,  and  a crystal  palace  covering  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  land  to  be  leased  by  the  trustees 
of  the  manor  of  Stoke  Damerel,  free  of  cost, 
with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  the  surround- 
ing property.  The  cost  of  laying  out  and  of 
the  crystal  palace  is  estimated  at  25,000/.  of 
which  the  palace  would  cost  about  12,000/. 
The  site  selected  is  contiguous  to  the  Cornwall 
Railway,  and  just  in  front  of  the  Penlee  Villas. 

It  commands  views  of  the  Sound,  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  the  Channel,  and  a considerable 
extent  of  country  on  the  eastward. 

A project  has  been  started  also,  though  not 
in  this  case,  ostensibly  at  least,  by  railway  share- 
holders, for  the  erection  of  a people’s  palace, 
in  Bath.  An  elevation  and  sections  of  the 
building  were  exhibited  before  the  horticultural 
society  The  originator  is  Mr.  John  Peacock, 
of  Bath,  architect.  The  site  proposed  is  the 
Sydney  Gardens.  The  eastern  side  of  the 


open  space  has  been  chosen  with  the  especial 
view  of  preserving  the  central  avenue.  The 
building,  like  the  original,  consists  of  a nave 
and  transept.  The  nave  is  144  feet  long  and 
48  feet  wide,  and  the  transept  96  feet  long,  48 
feet  wide,  and  70  feet  high.  The  outside  is 
supported  by  ornamental  iron  buttresses,  and 
several  improvements  are  introduced  in  the 
construction.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  6,000 1. ; and  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a company,  and  to  raise  the  amount  in 
1,200  shares  of  5 1.  each.  If  the  returns  from 
the  building  should  not  be  remunerative,  the 
Bath  Journal  remarks,  it  might  easily  be 
removed  and  sold  for  a palm  house  or  other 
purpose.  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  have 
agreed  to  erect  the  building,  and  render  it  fit 
for  use  in  twelve  weeks  from  the  day  of  its 


and,  seen  without  the  disadvantage  of  London 
smoke  and  dirt,  is  of  a warm  and  pleasing 
colour. 

Passing  the  vestibule,  one  enters  the  saloon, 
which  communicates  with  all  the  rooms,  as 
seen  in  the  plan,  and  by  which  arrangement 
passages  are  avoided ; and  it  is  lighted  from 
above  by  means  of  a rich  elliptical  vault,  with 
panels,  filled'  with  cut  glass,  and  it,  together 
with  the  reception-rooms,  has  been  decorated 
with  arabesques  and  flowers  by  Mr.  Sang  and 
his  band  of  German  artists,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architects  : two  elliptical  panels, 
one  over  and  the  other  opposite  the  entrance 
to  the  saloon,  have  well-executed  bas-reliefs, 
representing  Peace  and  War,  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  Raynard  Smith,  of  London. 

The  offices  and  stables,  which  are  attached 


commencement;  and  there  is  much  probabi-  ! to  the  house,  are  built  with  the  well-known 
lity,  it  is  said,  of  the  design  being  accom-  ! bricks  from  Lord  Leicester’s  estate  at  Holk- 
plished.  Mr.  Peacock  contemplates  several  ham,  and  harmonise  well  in  colour  with  their 
works  in  connection  with  the  building,  such  as  ' stone  dressings,  which  are  of  the  same  stone 
the  erection  of  fountains  in  front  of  Sydney  as  the  house. 

Hotel ; the  formation  of  a museum,  to  which  Messrs.  Piper  have  just  entered  into  a second 
the  Gothic  Hall  would  be  appropriated  ; and  contract  for  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  con- 
generally  the  renovation  of  the  gardens.  servatories,  and  enclosure  walls  and  balus- 

The  new  building  would  be  used  by  valetu-  trades  (which,  it  is  understood,  are  very  com- 
dinarians  and  others  in  winter  as  a promenade  ' plete),  befitting  a mansion  of  such  importance; 
and  winter  garden,  and  in  summer  horticul-  ! and  these  works,  as  well  as  the  enclosing  of  the 
tural  and  other  exhibitions  could  be  held  in  it.  space  appropriated  to  the  park  by  means  of  a 

brick  wall,  with  lodges  in  the  Norwich,  Dere- 


BYLAUGH  HALL,  NORFOLK 
A spirited  paragraph  in  the  Athenceum  has 


ham,  and  Fakenham  Woods,  will  be  at  once 
commenced : indeed,  until  that  portion  of 
these  works  immediately  around  the  mansion  is 


made  known  the  near  completion  of  Bylaugh  1 completed,  the  edifice  appears  to  considerable 
Hall  amongst  hedge-rows  and  turnip- fields,  j disadvantage,  all  around  being  at  present  in  its 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  complete  in-  ; rough  agricultural  state. 

formation  we  were  about  to  give  our  readers.  ' The  park  and  pleasure  grounds  will  be 
Here  they  have  a view  of  the  building,  and  a arranged  and  laid  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
plan  of  the  ground-floor.  It  was  erected  under  W.  A.  Nesfield,  the  well-known  landscape 
the  provisions  of  a will  of  Sir  John  Lombe,  artist,  whose  advice,  it  seems,  was  also  fol- 
bart.  who  died  in  1S17,  and  left  a sum  of  lowed  in  the  outset  as  to  the  precise  position 

money  for  the  purpose  of  building  a mansion  where  the  mansion  could  best  be  placed,  and 

on  part  of  his  Bylaugh  estates,  directing  that  J whose  choice  in  this  respect  has  met  the 
so  long  as  the  house  remained  uncommenced  approval  of  all  the  parties  concerned.  The 
the  money  should  be  invested,  and  allowed  to  | formation  of  the  park  and  the  erection  of  the 
accumulate  at  compound  interest.  By  the  above  accessorial  buildings  will  take  about  two 
terms  of  the  will,  also,  the  holder  of  the  estate  years,  and,  when  all  shall  be  complete,  and  the 
was  to  take  the  surname  and  arms  of  Lombe.  trees  shall  have  attained  their  growth,  the  pro- 
Ldward  Lombe,  esq.  during  whose  possession  ' perty  will  form  not  the  least  beautiful  and  perfect 
and  at  whose  instance  the  present  house  has  among  the  many  seats  of  our  English  nobility 
been  built,  recently  died  abroad,  and  the  J and  gentry. 

present  possessor  of  this  fine  estate,  said  to  | It  may  he  well  to  mention  of  the  architects, 

be  worth  15,000/.  a year,  is  Charles  Lombe,  that  Mr.  Banks  was  for  many  years  the  chief 

esq.  I he  new  mansion  was  begun  in  the  year  assistant  in  the  office  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
1849,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  1 of  whom  his  partner,  Mr.  Barry,  is  the 
trustees,  in  whom  the  building  fund  was  vested,  eldest  son,  and,  we  may  add,  as  the  ques- 

J.he  mansion  stands  about  twelve  miles  tion  has  been  asked  us,  the  only  architect  of 
north-west  of  Norwich,  and  six  miles  north- 1 the  name  now  in  practice  who  is  related  to 
east  of  Last  Dereham,  in  what  was  recently  an  him. 
arable  field,  but  which  is  about  to  form,  with 
the  surrounding  property,  a fine  park  of  about 
600  acres  in  extent,  through  which  the  river 
Wensum  winds,  at  a short  distance  from  the 
house,  which  is  placed  advantageously  on 
rising  ground,  open  to  the  south,  and  com- 
manding extensive  and  pleasing  views  in  that 
direction.  The  style  adopted  is  what  is  now 
generally  understood  by  the  term  Anglo- 
Italian ; a style  which  identifies  itself,  by  its 
masses  and  outlines,  with  what  is  properly 
called  English  architecture,  yet  allows  of  the 
elegancies  and  finish  of  the  art  of  the  south. 

The  house  is  of  ample  size,  though  of  less 
magnitude  than  has  been  indicated  in  the  notice 
referred  to,  and  the  engraved  plan  will  best 
show  its  arrangements  for  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. The  Chancery  joke,  too,  of  our  able  con- 
temporary, unluckily  falls  to  the  ground,  since, 
by  the  wish  of  those  who  are  interested,  the 
inscription  referred  to,  “ Exjussu  Curia  Can- 
cellari<B,,i  has  been  cut  out  and  replaced  by  a 
frieze  ornament.  The  building  has  been  erected 
from  the  design  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  of  London,  by  the 
Messrs.  Piper,  of  Bishopsgate-street,  who  have 
performed  their  work  in  a very  creditable 
manner,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architects. 

Their  contract,  which  has  just  been  completed, 
amounted  to  29,389/.  a sum  below  the  original 
estimate,  and  the  work  has  been  brought  to  a 
conclusion  without  any  extra  expenditure. 

The  material  is  Magnesian  Limestone,  from 
the  quarries  of  Mr.  Grissell,  from  which  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  have  been  constructed. 


OXFORD  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

In  justice  to  the  guardians  I cannot  allow  the 
observations  of  your  correspondent  “Justice,” 
which  drew  from  you  a censure  upon  them,  to  pass 
unnoticed.  It  is  true  that  in  the  month  of 
February  last  the  guardians  advertised  for  plans, 
and  on  that  occasion  three  were  sent  in.  Mr. 
Bruton’s  was  unanimously  selected  as  being  the 
only  one  possessing  any  merit  ; but  it  was  at  the 
same  time  unanimously  resolved  that  if  the  builder’s 
tender  exceeded  the  sum  of  2,250/.  by  more  than 
10  per  cent,  the  plan  would  not  be  carried  out, 
that  being  the  amount  sanctioned  by  the  Poor-law 
Board.  This  proved  to  be  case.  The  guardians 
thereupon  felt  that  they  had  no  other  course  to 
pursue  but  to  advertise  anew  : they  did  so,  and  the 
same  three  architects  only  sent  in  designs.  They 
were  referred  to  a committee  of  the  guardians. 
Mr.  Bruton’s  altered  plan  was  again  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  committee.  A meeting  of  the 
guardians  was  called  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  committee’s  report.  At  that  meet- 
ing Col.  Pigot  was  present,  and  said  he  was  pleased 
that  the  committee  had  recommended  that  plan,  as 
he  thought  the  Poor-law  Board  could,  if  they 
chose,  insist  upon  Mr.  Bruton’s  original  plan  being 
carried  out,  they  having  approved  of  it,  but  he  did 
not  say  so  positively,  nor  did  he  say  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  guardians  to  revoke  the  deci- 
sion ; and  after  he  left,  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  altered 
plan  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  the  Poor- 
law  Board,  without  any  observation  as  to  the 
alteration.  * * * H.  Jacob, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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TESTIMONIAL  TO  AN  OVERLOOKER. 

Looking  over  your  last  Saturday’s  impres- 
sion (as  is  my  custom),  I saw  a report  of  a 
presentation  of  a snuff-box  as  a testimonial  to 
an  architect,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  work- 
ing men  were  too  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  press  to  make  known  thereby  their 
doings.  Believing  you  would  feel  a pleasure 
in  helping  them  in  this,  I make  free  to  tell 
you  that,  within  the  last  fortnight,  an  ele- 
gant silver  cup,  with  a suitable  inscription, 
has  been  presented  to  Mr.  William  Conquest, 
nearly  twenty-five  years  principal  foreman  in 
the  joiners’  department  of  Mr.  T.  Cubitt’s 
establishment  at  Thames-bank,  on  his  retire- 
ment. It  was  given  “ as  a mark  of  respect 
for  his  uniform  kindness  and  due  consideration 
for  their  comforts,  during  his  superintendence 
over  them  for  several  years.” 

I think.  Sir,  you  will  agree  with  me,  that 
an  instance  like  the  present,  which  seldom 
occurs,  deserves  to  be  chronicled.  I verily 
believe  that  the  disposition  of  the  employer 
was  so  in  unison  with  the  foreman,  to  act 
justly  by  the  men,  that  he  met  with  little  or  no 
obstacle  from  that  quarter,  for  he  enjoys  the 
character  (and  deservedly  too)  of  being  second 
to  no  other  employer  in  the  desire  to  see  his 
workmen  provided  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  necessary  to  their  wants.  I think 
the  presentation  of  this  testimonial  fully  testi- 
fies that  working  men  are  not  wanting  in 
gratitude  when  the  opportunity  offers,  and 
that  we  have  shown  by  this  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate good  and  kind  treatment.  We  trust 
this  kindly  feeling  between  foreman  and  men, 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  may  spread 
3nd  extend  to  all  classes  of  society,  and  bring 
about  a happier  future.  A Workman. 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Haymarhet  Theatre—  The  Adelphi  company, 
who  have  moved  to  these  more  " extensive 
premises,”  have  produced  a piece  of  fun 
and  murder  called  “The  Writing  on  the 
Wall,”  wherein  the  Model  Farms  and 
Farmers  get  a harmless  and  amusing 
rub.  Fancy  Mr.  Wright  entering  upon 
a farm>  determined  that  his  workpeople 
shall  have  proper  recreation;  that  his  cows 
shall  not  be  milked  if  they  do  not  like  it ; that 
all  shall  be  dressed  alike  and  do  everything  in 
order:  see  him  bothered  by  a ’cute  country- 
man who  has  sold  him  the  place,  with  the 
simple  proviso  that  he  may  come  in  when  he 
pleases,  just  to  get  a drop  of  water;  the  pigs  all 
out,  and  no  one  to  put  in  the  corn  when  it  rains ; I 
and  you  may  get  a notion  of  the  comic  part  of  1 
the  piece.  The  graver  part  is  very  well  played 
by  Mr.  Emery,  Miss  Woolgar,  and  Miss 
Chaplain. 

Vauxhall  Gardens.— Those  who  collect  re- 
cords of  the  doings  at  this  long-standing  place 
of  amusement,  will  have  two  novelties  to  add, 
in  the  shape  of  a superior  ballet  company,  and 
the  appearance  there  of  all  the  principal  singers 
from  her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Several  new 
dioramic  pictures  have  been  put  up,  the  amuse- 
ments are  numerous,  the  lights  numberless, 
and  all  the  arrangements  such  as  make  a visit 
to  the  gardens  on  a fine  night  very  pleasant. 
A curious  system  of  mirrors  is  exhibited, 
wherein  they  are  made  to  take  different  bril- 
liant colours  by  the  interposition  of  coloured 
media  before  a central  light.  They  might  be 
useful  as  signals. 


A Practical  Treatise  on  Chimneys  ; icith  a few 
Remarks  on  Stoves,  the  Consumption  of 
Smoke  and  Coal,  Ventilation,  fyc.  By  G.  F. 
Eckstein.  London:  Weale.  1852. 

It  certainly  must  be  a difficult  thing  to  con- 
struct a chimney  and  fire-place  certain  not  to 
smoke,  or  there  would  not  be  so  many  persons 
trying  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it.  The  book  be- 
fore us  is  mainly  a collection  of  cases  setting 
forth  the  success  with  which  Mr.  Eckstein  has 
improved  certain  flues  under  certain  circum- 
stances. If  it  professed  to  deal  with  princi- 
ples, we  should  not  be  able  to  excuse  the 
statement  that  “ there  is  no  disposition  in 
smoke  to  go  up  a flue  unless  that  flue  is  warm” 
It  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  a piece  of 
cork  vyill  not  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  a pint  pot  filled  with  water  unless  the  pint 
pot  be  warm  ! 

The  chief  deduction  that  he  draws  from  his 
facts  are,  that  flues  are  generally  built  too 
small,  and  that  the  shorter  the  flue  is,  the  larger 
it  should  be.  He  says, — 

“ Kitchen  chimneys  with  small  fire-places  should 
not  be  less  than  14  inches  by  9 ; and  if  the 
opening  of  the  fire-place  exceed  3 feet  6 inches 
in  width,  the  chimney  should  be  14  inches  square, 
or  18  inches  by  9,  whichever  may  be  most  conve- 
nient in  the  arrangement  of  the  building,  only  pro- 
viding that  the  flue  have  an  area  of  about  200  square 
inches.  But  the  square  chimney  is  preferable,  it 
being  more  suitable  to  the  brush  for  sweeping  than 
is  18  inches  by  9.  If  the  opening  of  the  fire-place 
exceed  6 feet  in  width,  the  chimney  shaft  should  be 
18  inches  by  14.  or  of  an  area  of  about  250  square 
inches.  If  the  chimney  shaft  be  less  than  36  feet 
in  height,  the  sizes  should  be  severally  14  inches 
square,  18  inches  by  14,  and  18  inches  square,  in 
lieu  of  the  above  dimensions. 

Dining-room,  or  ground  floor,  and  drawing- 
room, or  first-floor  chimneys  in  lofty  houses,  may 
be  built  in  the  usual  way,  14  inches  by  9. 

Upper  stories,  the  chimneys  of  which  are  usually 
10  feet  or  more  shorter  than  the  drawing-room  floor, 
should  have  them  14  inches  square. 

Attic  chimneys  should  be  still  larger,  till  near  the 
top,  where  they  should  be  reduced,  to  keep  out  the 
weather,  or  to  receive  a chimney-pot. 

Cottage  buildings,  or  detached  houses  which  are 
usually  low,  should  not  have  any  chimney  less  than 
14  inches  square,  and  the  upper  floor  18  by  14. 
When  chimneys  are  exposed  to  the  air  and  damp, 
by  being  in  an  external  wall,  it  will  be  a consider- 
able advantage  if  the  brickwork  can  be  left  9 inches 
thick  between  the  flue  and  external  air,  instead  of 
4£  inches,  as  is  usual. 

If  a kitchen  fire-place  be  required  in  the  upper 
part  of  a house,  and  consequently  the  chimney 
cannot  be  long,  it  must  be  made  up  in  size.  I 
would  recommend  two  flues  of  the  dimensions  given 
for  low  buildings,  or  one  flue  of  double  these  given 
dimensions  ; the  top  to  be  reduced  to  about  150 
square  inches,  or,  if  two  flues,  about  150  square 
inches  for  the  two.” 


fiottceg  of  33ook£{.  were  100,813,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the 

rate  of  2-227  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is 
slightly  above  the  average  of  the  season.  The 
excess  of  deaths  was  chiefly  in  the  town  districts, 
which  still  maintain  their  fatal  pre-eminence 
over  the  country  in  destroying  the  lives  of  the 
population.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  506 
districts,  comprising  chiefly  small  towns  and 
country  parishes,  was  2 052  ; in  the  11/  town 
districts  2'436 ; so  that  out  of  the  same  popu- 
lation, for  every  4 deaths  in  the  districts  where 
the  air  and  water  are  comparatively  pure,  there 
are  nearly  5 deaths  in  London  and  our  other 
towns,  where  all  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  still  left  so  imperfect  that  no  improvement 
sensibly  affecting  the  rate  of  mortality  has 
hitherto  been  effected.  In  the  three  months 
that  have  elapsed  48,357  deaths  have  been 
registered  in  the  town  districts  in  the  place  of 
40,000,  who  would  have  died  if  the  mortality 
had  not  exceeded  2 per  cent. ; a standard  of 
salubrity  by  no  means  high  or  unattainable. 
The  season  has  been  unusually  cold,  but  food 
has  been  abundant,  and  from  the  notes  of  the 
Registrars  generally  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
people  are  actively  employed.” 

The  worldly  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
order  throughout  the  country  is  doubtless 
enhanced,  to  those  who  remain  in  it,  by  the 
departure  of  an  immense  tide  of  emigration, 
flowing  in  a startling,  though  not  clearly 
determined,  excess  to  the  advents  by  birth 
whereby  the  country  is  mainly  recruited. 

,f  As  the  births  in  the  quarter  were  159,136, 
the  deaths  100,813,  the  increase  of  population 
by  natural  causes  is  58,323.  The  increase  in 
the  previous  quarter  was  55,094  ; in  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  1851,  59,499.  In  the 
quarter  ending  June  30th,  1852,  125,112  emi- 
grants sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  which  there  are  emigration  agents: 
21,890  sailed  from  Irish  ports,  8,687  from  the 
Scotch  ports  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  and 
94,535  from  English  ports;  namely,  3,224 
from  Plymouth,  15,304  from  London,  and 
76,00/  from  Liverpool.*  It  is  known  that  a 
large  but  unknown  proportion  of  the  emigrants 
from  Liverpool  are  of  Irish  origin;  but  the 
birthplace  is  not  distinguished  in  the  ab- 
stracts.” 

There  are  numerous  meteorological  notes  in 
these  Returns  which  must  be  extremely  useful 
to  all  interested  in  the  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  returns  of  the  seasons.  To  those  also  who 
meditate  change  of  residence,  whether  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  the  notes  and  statistics 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  the  health, 
&c.  of  towns  must  be  valuable. 


Baths  and  Washhouses.— From  the 
returns  issued  by  the  " Committee  for  Pro- 
moting the  Establishment  of  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses for  the  Labouring  Classes,”  it  appears 
that  during  the  month  ended  July,  1S52,  the 
receipts  at  the  six  metropolitan  establishments 
have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  2,768/.  5s.  5d. 
against  1,506/.  3s.  4d.  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  The  number  of  bathers  was  199,934 
against  104,856  in  the  corresponding  month 
! 1851 » showing  an  increase  of  1,262/.  2s.  Id 

m money,  and  95,07s  bathers.  In  the  same 
i month  of  1848,  the  first  year  of  the  “ model  ” 
i establishment  being  opened,  the  number  was 
, /j934  bathers,  and  the  receipts  then  amounted 

1 to  91/  5s.  lOd.  only. — Virtues  are  "catching  ” 

: as  well  as  vices.  ° 


This  is  his  argument : — 

“ As  a 24-inch  cube  of  wood  will,  if  immersed  in 
water,  support  more  weight  than  one  of  12  inches, 
by  displacing  eight  times  as  much  water  ; and  as  a 
piece  of  board,  24  inches  square,  will  support  upon 
water  four  times  as  much  as  one  12  inches  ; or,  as  a 
balloon  of  large  dimensions,  filled  with  light  gas, 
will  carry  up  with  it  more  weight  than  one  of  less 
bulk  ; or,  as  a pump  with  a large  barrel  will,  when 
the  bucket  or  plunger  is  removed,  make  a larger 
vacuum,  or  will  allow  more  water  to  follow  it,  by 
the  pressure  of  air  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  or  tank,  than  a smaller  one,  so  will  a flue 
of  large  dimensions,  when  heated,  be  more  powerful 
than  a less  one  of  the  same  temperature  (the  case 
being  analogous  to  the  action  of  water  in  a pump, 
&c.)  : the  air  in  the  heated  flue  being  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  that  in  the  room,  and  being  disposed 
to  rise,  is  closely  followed  and  acted  upon  by  the 
more  dense  air  in  the  room  pressing  forward  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  flue.” 


Penny  Maps : a new  Series,  in  large  quarto, 
completed  in  twenty-jive  Parts.  Part  XXV. 
Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly,  1852. 

The  Penny  Map  Atlas  is  now  complete.  It 
comprises  a hundred  maps,  each  of  its  twenty- 
five  parts  containing  four.  The  whole  may  be 
had  coloured  as  well  as  plain,  and  from  the 
care  and  distinctness  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
this  Atlas  is  to  the  people  at  large  a decided 
acquisition : it  is,  par  excellence,  the  people’s 
atlas,  and  it  must  especially,  we  should  think, 
be  useful  in  schools,  although  containing  a 
vast  deal  more  than  will  usually  there  be  com- 
passed or  made  good  use  of. 


Quarterly  Return  of  the  Marriages,  Births,  and 
Deaths  Registered  in  the  Divisions,  Counties, 
and  Districts  of  England.  IMarriages,  Jan. 
Feb.  March,  1852.  Births  and  Deaths, 
April,  May,  June,  1852.  Published  by 
authority  of  the  Registrar- General. 

Under  the  head  of  « State  of  Public  Health,” 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Registrar-General’s 
most  instructive  and  useful  reports,  we  find  it 
stated  that  “ the  deaths  in  the  Spring  quarter 


Insufficiency  of  Scaffolding. — A 
fortnight  ago,  a poor  fellow  named  John 
Roberts  (in  whom  we  were  interested),  at 
work  as  a plasterer  at  some  houses  in  Hack- 
ney-fields, was  handing  up  a board  from 
one  part  of  the  scaffold  to  another,  when 
the  putlog,  a crooked  one,  came  out : he  fell 
30  feet,  and  died  two  days  after  in  conse- 
quence, leaving  a widow  and  five  children. 
Without  having  any  evidence  to  throw  blame 
on  the  master,  we  are  told  the  scaffold  was 
slight,  and  we  would  make  this  occurrence  the 
opportunity  to  impress  upon  masters  the  obli- 
gation of  providing  efficient  scaffolding  and 
appliances  to  avoid  risk,  and  on  workmen  the 
necessity  for  care  and  thoughtfulness.  In  the 
present  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
tractor and  employer  will  find  means  to  alle- 
viate  the  distress  of  the  bereaved  survivors. 


From  a return  with  which  (lie  Registrar-General  ha; 
been  favoured  by  the  Emigration  Commissioners. 


The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 
-An  officer  of  the  Ordnance  engineering 
corps  has  been  at  Kelso,  according  to  a local 
paper,  making  preliminary  observations  pre- 
vious to  commencing  the  Government  survey 
of  that  district.  There  is  a desire  expressed 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  to  have  the  survey 
laid  down  on  the  large  instead  of  on  the  smal 
scale,  although  the  small  scale  was  adopted 
after  repeated  complaints,  on  the  part  ot  the 
people  of  Scotland,  of  the  slow  progress  of 
the  survey,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  has- 
tened more  rapidly  towards  completion. 

Hexham  Abbey  Church.— A fund  is 
being  raised  for  the  restoration  of  this  church, 
and  for  the  purchase  and  removal  of  houses 
blocking  up  the  lady  chapel,  which  is  falling 
into  ruin. 

Defective  Drainage  of  Lower  Hol- 
loway.— A movement  is  in  progress  for 
sending  a deputation  to  the  new  Commission 
of  Metropolitan  Sewers  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  immediate  operations  to  drain  the  neigh- 
bourhood, especially  as  for  some  years  past 
there  has  been  a sixpenny  rate  levied  for  that 
purpose. 

Stained  Glass  Windows.— Several  win- 
dows of  stained  glass,  designed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  William  Holland,  of  Warwick,  have 
been  put  up  in  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Syd monton, 
Hants.  The  east  window  contains  incidents 
relative  to  the  life  of  Christ.  In  the  side  open- 
ings are  subjects  of  the  “ Baptism”  and  “ Last 
Supper,”  with  “The  Crucifixion  ” in  the  centre 
light ; each  under  an  appropriate  canopy,  with 
angels,  & c.  in  recesses.  The  cross  and  pine, 
upon  ruby  and  blue  backgrounds,  form  the 
pedestals.  Each  opening  is  surrounded  with 
elaborate  borders  composed  of  the  vine  and 
ivy.  The  openings  in  tracery  contain  the  dove 
and  Holy  Trinity;  also  angels  bearing  scrolls, 
with  inscriptions  and  shields,  upon  which  are 
the  instruments  of  the  crucifixion.  The  arch  of 
the  window  is  illuminated  with  the  following 
words:  “If  ye  love  me  keep  my  command- 
ments.” Beneath  the  window,  and  immedi- 
ately above  the  communion-table,  upon  a scroll, 
the  words  : “This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,” 
are  inscribed  in  illuminated  characters.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  an  obituary 
window,  in  which  is  introduced  the  subject  of 
“ Christ  blessing  little  Children,”  under  a 
canopy.  The  windows  on  south  side  of  nave 
are  filled  with  ornamental  patterns,  in  which 
are  placed  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
in  medallions,  the  back  grounds  interlaced  with 
bands  of  colour,  in  various  forms,  with  the 
vine  and  oak  dispersed  over  the  whole,  and 
each  being  surrounded  with  a vine  border. 
The  windows  in  south  side  of  nave  are  filled 
with  the  same  description  of  glass,  in  which 
are  placed  angels  bearing  scrolls,  on  which  are 
texts  of  Scripture ; also  in  centre  of  one  the 
monogram  of  St.  Mary,  with  rose  background, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a border  composed  of 
the  monogram  of  St.  Mary,  crown,  lilies,  and 
fleur  de  lis,  the  whole  being  emblematical  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  west  window  contains 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  to  whom 
the  church  is  dedicated.  They  are  placed  under 
a canopy,  surrounded  by  an  elaborate  border 
composed  of  the  fleur  de  lis  and  rose.  There 
are  other  smaller  windows  also  of  stained  glass 

by  same  artist. A Coventry  paper  states 

that  the  Right  Hon.  Edward  Ellice,  M.P.  for 
that  city,  being  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which 
St.  Michael’s  Church  has  been  restored,  has 
offered  to  bear  the  whole  expense  of  filling  the 

great  east  window  with  stained  glass. 

Another  step  in  the  improvement  and  beautifi- 
cation of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge,  has  just 
been  made,  by  filling  the  large  east  window 
with  stained  glass.  This  object  has  been 
effected  by  subscription,  promoted  by  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  ^ •'-n  — - 


French  Explorations  at  Nineveh. 

M.  Place,  consul  of  France  at  Mossul,  has 
examined  the  whole  of  the  palace  of  lxhorsa- 
bad  and  its  dependencies,  and  in  so  doing,  it 
is  said,  has  elucidated  some  doubtful  points, 
and  obtained  proof  that  the  Assyrians  were  not 
ignorant  of  any  of  the  resources  of  architec- 
ture He  is  also  said  to  have  discovered  a 
gate’  12  feet  high,  which  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  city,  several  con- 
structions in  marble,  two  rows  of  columns, 
apparently  extending  a considerable  distance, 
the  cellar  of  the  palace,  containing  rows  of 


Coke  Bricks.— An  invention  has  recently 
been  patented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Pidding,of  Chisel- 
hurst,  Kent,  for  the  adaptation  of  a prepara- 
tion of  coke,  by  which  bricks,  paving  slabs, 
door  and  stair-steps,  columns,  cornices,  capi- 
tals, tiles,  pipes,  blocks,  railway  sleepers,  and 
other  articles  in  request  by  builders  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  their  trade,  for  which 
clay,  brick,  stone,  or  marble  is  now  used,  can 
be  produced.  On  the  specification,  it  is  stated 
that  an  article  similar  in  shape,  size,  and  colour 
to  the  various  kinds  of  bricks  now  in  use,  of 
tenfold  durability  as  compared  with  the  best 
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" Mm*,  and  but 

wine-jai  . colour.  M.  Place  of  one- third  the  weight,  can  be  produced  at  a 

hi  ’ Moreover  dtovered  the  storehouse  of  j cos.  varying  from  one-third  to  one-suuh  of  the 
pottery.  He  has  also  caused  excavations  to  price  of  th.  pttt.Pt  article.  I.  is  said 


be  made  in  various  hills  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris,  within  ten  leagues  of  Khorsabad. 

In  them  he  had  found  monuments,  tombs, 
jewellery,  and  articles  in  gold  and  other  metal, 
and  stone.  At  Dgigiran  there  is  a monument 
suDposed  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  Khorsabad. 
At  Mattai  and  at  Barrian  M.  Place  has  found 
bas-reliefs  cut  in  solid  rock : they  consist  of 
colossal  figures  and  full-length  portraits  of 
the  kings  of  Assyria.  He  has  taken  copies 
of  ills  discoveries  by  the  photographic  process  ; 
and  announces  that  Colonel  Rawlinson  has 
authorised  him  to  make  diggings  near  the 
places  which  the  English  are  engaged  in  ex- 
amining. These  details  were  recently  trans- 
mitted by  M.  Place  to  the  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior. 

Scandinavian  Exhibition.  — A letter 
from  Copenhagen,  of  the  29th  ult.  says,  that 
“ the  palace  for  the  exhibition  of  Scandinavian 
manufactures  is  now  completed.  The  vast 
edifice,  constructed  according  to  the  plans  of 
Messrs.  Hansen  and  Moeler,  architects  to  the 
court,  is  of  iron.  The  internal  arrangements 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  Crystal  Palace  of 
London.  It  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
grounds  of  the  palace  of  Christianburg,  at 
Copenhagen ; so  that,  in  fact,  it  stands  within 
the  inclosure  of  the  royal  palace,  and  exactly 
faces  the  windows  of  the  state  apartments  of 
the  royal  family.  The  opening  of  this  first 
exhibition  of  Scandinavian  arts  and  manufac- 
tures is  fixed  for  the  1st  of  September  next.” 

Transmission  of  Motive  Power. — M. 
Fontainemoreau,  of  South-street,  Finsbury,  has 
! patented  a plan  for  the  transmission  of  power 
in  lieu  of  cog-wheels  and  pinions,  straps,  and 
bands.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  an  angu- 
larly grooved  wheel,  with  another  working 


price  oi  me  picocui.  aiwv-.v,.  

impervious  to  damp,  or  any  other  atmospheric 
influence ; and  that  by  a peculiar  process  it  is 
rendered  indestructible  by  the  agency  of  fire. 
We  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  specifi- 
cation. 

Proposed  New  Docks  for  London.-— 
An  advertisement  has  appeared  of  a new  dock 
company  for  the  port  of  London,  which  has 
been  loner  in  contemplation,  and  is  now  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  site  chosen 
is  on  the  Plaistow  Marshes,  adjoining  the 
North  Woolwich  Railway,  where  the  area  of 
water  accommodation,  consisting  of  a dock 
and  tidal  basin,  will  be  upwards  of  90  acres, 
together  with  a mile  of  wharfage-room,  with 
160,000  feet  of  fireproof  warehouses.  400,000/. 
is  the  proposed  share  capital,  authority  being 
o-iven  by  the  Act  to  borrow  a further  sum  ot 
?33,000/. ; and  an  offer  has  been  received  from 
Messrs.  Peto,  Betts,  and  Brassey,  to  purchase 
the  land  and  construct  the  whole  for  423,000/. 
These  parties  have  likewise  proposed  to  take 
a lease  of  the  undertaking  for  2L  years,  allow- 
ing the  shareholders  5 per  cent,  on  the  outlay, 
and  the  half  of  all  profits  beyond  5 per  cent, 
such  proposal  to  remain  open  for  acceptance 
until  February  1,  1853. 

Sales  of  Property.  — August  4,  by 
Messrs.  Chinnock  and  Galsworthy,  at  the 
Mart. — Reversion  to  254/.  Three  per  Cents, 
receivable  at  death  of  a lady  aged  77— sold  for 
165/.:  leasehold  carcase  of  a corner  private 
house,  No.  1,  Ledbury-road,  built  to  contain 
fourteen  rooms,  term  ninety-nine  years,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  10/.  10s.;  annual  value  when 
complete,  90/. ; will  cost  to  finish,  300/.— 640/. : 
a ditto,  adjoining  the  preceding,  with  shop; 
annual  value  when  complete,  60/. ; ground- 
rent,  10/.  10s.;  term,  ninety-nine  years;  cost 
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desCripU°n  °f  machinery  “7  | 

The  Safety  of  Bow  Steeple.— As  I and  602  acres  of  land,  annual  rental  %52. 
see  you  are  on  the  subject  of  lightning  con-  j bought  in  at  24.000 1. 1 freehold  estates  m the 
I doctors,  could  not  you  manage  to  draw  the  adjoining  parishes,  comprising  1/7  acres, 
attention  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  to  the  , annual  value  199i.-o.400f.  „ . 

state  of  Bow  Church  in  that  respect  ? There  Contract  Competition -Having 
is  at  present  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a con-  ! watched  with  considerable  and  painful 
ductor  to  it,  the  iron  spindle  of  the  vane  ter-  , for  years,  the  system  of  contract  competition 
minating  about  half-way  down  inside  the  obe-  and  witnessed  numerous  instances  ot  the 
lisk,  where  the  bottom  of  it  is  fixed  in  two  ruinous  effect  upon  the  circumstances  of  con- 
cross  iron  bars.  Of  course,  we  may  naturally  tractors,  in  the  various  departments  of  the 

conclude  that  the  portion  above  the  upper  | building  trade,  by  the  eager  acceptance  of  low 

gallery  will  he  blown  to  atoms  (whenever  , tenders  on  the  part  of  committees  and  other 
it  may  happen  to  be  struck),  at  least,  while  ■ public,  as  well  as  private,  individuals  I am 
■ y __  ii.nt  „n  oL/v.-c  tKo  loti  tn  sav  that  it  their  professional  man  on 


■j  miuouijiuuu,  piuiuukeu  uy  me  viccii, 

4. vc v . C.  Clayton,  and  materially  aided 
by  a contribution  from  himself.  In  design, 
the  window  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  the 
heading  containing  the  Trinity  shield.  We 
hear,  says  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  vicar  to  fill  in  another 
window  with  stained  glass  as  a memorial  to 
his  late  parents. 


IV  may  ucijjyicn  m — » 

it  is  very  probable  that  all  above  the  great 
circular  cloister  round  the  ba3e  of  the  spire 
may  share  the  same  fate,  considering  that  that 
drum  is  only  8£  in.  thick  of  stone,  which 
with  the  twelve  circular  detached  columns, 

1 ft.  8 in.  above  base,  is  the  whole  which  sup- 
ports the  spire,  at  the  same  time  it  being  out 
of  the  upright,  and  one  of  the  columns  being 
split,  and  only  held  together  by  metal  rings. 
Surely  the  parish  or  the  corporation  cannot  be 
so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  do  this,  even 
although  they  may  not  like  to  lay  out  the 
money  for  putting  it  in  a proper  state  of  repair, 
and  save  the  glory  of  the  city,  next  to  St. 
Paul’s,  from  going  to  ruin.  The  iron  cramps 
are  splitting  the  stone  to  pieces  both  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tower  and  in  the  spire,  while 
the  stone  must  have  gone  quite  half  an  inch 
in  some  parts.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the 
wonderful  skill  with  which  everything  has 
been  seen  and  provided  against  excepting  only 
the  quality  of  the  stone  and  iron  employed. 

J.  S.  I 


punuc,  as  WBU  rtS  [invovt,  - 

led  to  say  that  if  their  professional  man  on 
such  occasions  were  properly  consulted  by  the 
committee,  or  other  party,  on  whom  the 
decision  of  acceptances  or  refusals  of  con- 
tracts rests,  and  he  himself  were  a man  of 
principle,  so  many  cases  of  fraudulent  de- 
scription— imperfect  work  and  materials  or 
in  the  absence  of  these,  certain  loss  to  the 
contracting  parties,  could  not  well  occur.  My 
feelings  and  judgment  in  the  matter  even 
before  I retired  from  the  profession,  seventeen 
years  ago, — are  very  strong,  and  I greatly  fear 
that  not  a little  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
the  eargerness  for  low  tenders  has  its  origin  m 
the  architect,  not  unfrequently  tempting  his 
clients,  whether  public  bodies  or  private  in- 
dividuals, by  too  low  estimates,  and  then  find- 
ing himself  in  the  dilemma  of  either  con- 
fessing this  fact,  or,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
own  reputation  as  a careful  estimator,  driven 
perforce  to  support  the  deciders  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of  an  unduly  low  offer  for  the  work. 
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Glass  Fittings  for  the  Dairy. — At 
the  Agricultural  Society’s  meeting  at  Lewes, 
which,  satisfactory  as  it  was  in  some  respects, 
will  prove  a considerable  loss  to  the  Society, 
many  inventions  in  glass  were  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Cogan  and  Co.  of  Leicester-square, 
carrying  out  their  original  notion  of  producing 
every  article  of  glass  for  the  dairy.  All  who 
keep  dairies  are  interested  in  obtaining  this 
cleanly  material  at  a reasonable  price.  The 
German  pans,  recommended  by  Capt.  Carr, 
and  now  imported  by  this  house,  are  made  of 
bottle  glass,  somewhat  deeper,  though  of 
smaller  diameter,  than  the  English  ones  gene- 
rally used,  and  are  sold  at  2 Is.  per  doz.  instead 
of  36s.  English  pans  were  also  shown,  of  the 
same  size  and  price,  of  the  light  green  metal. 
Stout  pans,  made  of  plate  glass  in  its  rough 
state,  and  now  reduced  to  the  same  price, 
appear  more  durable,  being  the  same  substance 
throughout.  They  have  cream-pots;  Lord 
Camoys’s  syphon,  for  separating  milk  from 
cream;  lactometers,  for  testing  the  richness 
of  milk;  a glass  pail,  of  the  ordinary  size, 
protected  at  the  bottom  with  a loose  basket, 
and  with  a portable  bail  and  hoop  of  wood,  an 
accompaniment  to  their  patent  glass  churn, 
which  was  also  exhibited ; butter  slabs  made 
of  glass;  butter  presses;  butterdishes;  dairy 
shelves ; glass  ventilators ; bee  glasses,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles. 

Blasting  in  Scotland. — At  the  Garan- 
tally  Quarry,  in  Scotland,  on  Monday  week, 
half  a ton  of  powder,  divided  into  thirteen 
charges,  was  fired  simultaneously  by  means  of 
the  electric  current — the  result  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  perfect  dislodgement  of  pro- 
bably about  140,000  cubic  feet  of  stone. 

Monument  by  Gibson,  the  Sculptor. 
— A monument  has  been  executed  in  Rome  by 
Mr.  John  Gibson,  sculptor,  to  the  memory  of 
his  brother,  Benjamin  Gibson,  the  well-known 
antiquary,  who  died  last  year  at  the  Baths  of 
Lucca. 

A View  of  Oxford. — I have  enjoyed  the 
rich  treat  of  a visit  to  Oxford.  I should  think 
it  must  present  immense  attractions  to  a 
student  of  the  fine  arts.  To  me  it  seemed  like 
the  fulfilment  of  some  romantic  dream.  Though 
I went  full  of  expectation,  I found  it  quite  as 
beautiful  as  I anticipated.  The  venerable 
monuments  of  antiquity,  the  exquisite  archi- 
tecture, the  windows  all  ablaze  with  Scriptural 
histories,  the  libraries,  the  galleries  of  pictures, 
the  museums,  and,  above  all,  the  holy  memories 
that  come  around  you  as  you  behold  the 
portraits  of  England’s  best  and  wisest,  or  walk 
in  the  footprints  of  the  martyrs,  produce  a 
species  of  sacred  intoxication  from  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  recover.  As  I walked  round  the 
top  of  the  Radcliff  Library,  and  looked  down 
on  the  forest  of  pinnacles,  the  tall  spires,  the 
beautiful  quadrangles  interspersed  with  gardens 
and  groves,  the  river  with  its  bridges,  and  the 
beautiful  woodland  landscape  glowing  to  the 
horizon  in  the  clear  light  of  a cloudless  sky,  I 
was  lost  in  admiration.  The  modern  improve- 
ments are  very  extensive.  One  of  the  most 
j exquisite  things  in  Oxford  is  the  chapel  of 
Magdalen  College,  which  was  restored  in  1833. 
The  window  representing  “The  Last  Judg- 
ement,” and  the  altar-piece  representing  “Our 
■ Lord  carrying  his  Cross,”  are  things  which, 
: having  been  once  seen,  grave  themselves  on 
the  memory  for  ever.  The  restorations  were  done 
lion  the  spot  by  English  workmen.  At  Queen’s, 
30,000/.  were  left  in  1841  by  Dr.  Mason  to  be 
ilaid  out  in  books ; this  sum  has  been  raised 
by  subscription  to  60,000/.  I think  they  told 
ms;  and  the  whole  has  been  applied  to  the 
irforraation  of  the  present  beautiful  library.  The 
ilBotanic  Garden  has  been  greatly  improved 
lilately.  Certainly,  if  the  accumulation  of  build- 
pings,  works  of  art,  and  books  would  suffice  to 
iproduce  good  clergymen,  England  would  in- 
deed be  a blessed  place.  We  know  very  well, 
(however,  that  these  things  are  useless  unless  it 
1 please  God  to  send  His  spirit  from  above ; but 
we  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that  he  has 
icdone  so  in  so  large  a degree,  and  that  notwith- 
standing our  divisions  and  worldliness.  He  has 
imade  England,  to  so  great  an  extent,  the 
mursery  of  the  true  faith,  and  has  enabled  her 
)to  propagate  it  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth. 

Z.  Z. 


A New  Plastic  Material. — A Parisian 
sculptor,  M.  Duthoit,  has  obtained  an  English 
patent  for  a chemical  combination  of  certain 
agents  for  obtaining  a new  product  to  be  used 
in  the  plastic  arts.  The  patentee  combines 
with  gutta  percha  oxide  of  zinc,  amianthus, 
and  sulphate  of  baryta,  in  conjunction  with 
various  colours.  The  gutta  percha  is  first 
prepared  and  bleached  by  being  dissolved  in 
rectified  naphtha,  bensole,  or  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon. When  the  compounds  do  not  possess 
sufficient  elasticity,  caoutchouc  is  added.  The 
gutta  percha  being  prepared,  after  filtration  he 
places  the  solution  in  a still,  adds  the  other 
ingredients,  and  stirs  the  whole  well  together. 
Heat  is  then  applied  until  all  the  volatile  oil  is 
driven  off,  when  the  material  is  removed  to 
the  desired  moulds.  It  is  said  to  be  suitable 
for  numerous  moulded  works  of  art,  tissues,  or 
artificial  flowers  : it  may  be  used  as  leather, 
when  rolled  into  sheets,  or  it  may  be  diluted 
with  naphtha,  or  bensole,  and  employed  as 
liquid  paint. 

The  Timber  Trade  at  Liverpool. — 
An  influential  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday 
week  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  high 
rates  of  inward  carriage  paid  at  Liverpool, 
compared  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Fleming  (of  the  firm  of  Chaloner  and 
Fleming)  entered  into  a statement  from 
figures  received  from  Mr.  Braithwaite  Poole, 
to  shew  that  by  rail  from  Grimsby  to  Man- 
chester is  107  miles,  and  the  rate  at  the  pre- 
sent time  is  10s.  per  ton ; that  the  distance 
from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  is  31  miles  by 
rail,  and  the  rate  7s.  6d.  per  ton;  that  by 
water-carriage  (canal)  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham, the  distance  is  160  miles,  and  the  rate 
10s.  6d. ; that  it  is  112  miles  by  rail,  and  from 
Liverpool  to  Birmingham  98  miles,  and  the 
rate  is  11s;  that  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
is  48  miles  by  canal,  and  the  rate  is  7s.  6d.  He 
had  made  inquiries  as  to  the  rates  between 
other  places,  which  he  laid  before  the  meeting. 
From  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  he  found  the 
rate  was  2fd.  per  ton  per  mile,  and  from  Hull 
to  Manchester  only  lfd.  per  mile.  After  some 
conversation,  Mr.  Chaloner  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  to  collect  evidence  upon 
the  whole  subject,  and  suggested  that  if  a me- 
morial were  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
he  would  at  once  meet  their  views.  Mr.  Steele 
and  other  gentleman  thought  the  railway  com- 
panies would  be  the  most  likely  to  do  so.  The 
resolution  appointing  a committee  was  put  and 
carried,  and  a subscription  entered  into  for 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  meeting. 

Pompeian  House  in  Bavaria. — We  hear 
from  Bavaria  that  the  Pompeian  house  which 
King  Louis  the  First  ordered  to  be  erected  in 
the  midst  of  the  park  of  his  domain  is  com- 
pleted, and  has  become  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  the  archaeologists  of  Germany.  It 
is  executed  after  drawings  by  Herr  Klenze. 
The  principal  mural  pictures  are  by  Herr 
Nilsson,  of  Munich ; who  took  the  subjects 
from  Pompeii  itself,  where  he  resided  five 
years  for  the  purpose.  In  the  middle  of 
the  back  wall  of  the  atrium  is  the  superb 
antique  mosaic  presented  to  King  Louis  by 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth ; and  to  render  the 
illusion  complete,  the  King  has  surrounded  the 
edifice  with  orange,  palm,  and  other  Italian 
trees.  From  the  terrace  of  the  grand  court, 
the  eye  ranges  over  a magnificent  panorama, 
embracing  in  the  distance  Mount  Taunus  and 
the  chain  of  the  Odenwald  and  of  Freigericht. 
— Athenceum. 

Continental  Railway  Communica- 
tion.— A company  is  in  course  of  formation 
in  Holland,  with  a capital  of  36,000,000  florins, 
in  order  to  place  that  country  in  railway  com- 
munication with  Germany,  Belgium,  France, &c. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — A 
subterranean  telegraph  has  just  been  opened 
between  Naples  and  Gaeta.  The  wires  are 
covered  with  gutta  percha. An  old  pro- 

posal is  again  on  the  tapis  for  communicating 
between  railway  trains  in  motion  and  stations, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph,  so  that  they  may 
reciprocate  signals,  in  the  event  of  danger,  at 

given  distances. The  various  police  stations 

in  the  metropolis  and  its  outskirts  will  shortly 
be  connected  with  one  another  and  the  rail- 
ways by  electric  telegraph. 


The  Great  Irish  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion.— We  understand  that  the  committee 
are  now  occupied  in  considering  the  designs, 
for  the  building  to  be  erected,  that  have 
been  sent  in,  and  to  aid  them  in  their 
labours  in  this  respect,  have  called  to  their 
assistance  the  professional  services  of  Mr. 

| Ilemans,  the  engineer  of  the  Midland  Great 
Western  Railway;  Mr.  George  Miller,  of  the 
I Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway;  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  of  Manchester ; and  Mr.  Lanyon,  of 
Belfast. 

j The  Electric  Light. — An  experiment 
I with  the  electric  light  for  the  Parisian  fete  of 
■ loth  of  August  was  made  in  the  Champs 
! Elysees  on  Monday  week,  at  midnight,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Romieu.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  perfectly  successful, 
j New  Steam-Engine. — Mr.  James  Sin- 
' clair,  of  Stirling,  according  to  a local  paper, 
has  invented  a steam-engine  “ entirely  divested 
of  the  complicated  machinery  commonly  in  use. 
It  consists  of  an  oscillating  cylinder,  working 
in  a journal  and  bush  at  the  bottom,  by  which 
the  steam  is  admitted  to  and  escapes  from  the 
cylinder,  without  the  aid  of  any  mechanical 
contrivance,  but  simply  by  its  own  oscilla- 
tions. The  inventor,”  it  is  added,  “ has  a 
small  model  of  it  working  by  water  power,  and 
another  of  larger  construction  now  in  course 
of  progress.” 

| A View  of  Lancaster,  by  Mr.  W.  Linton, 

| lithographed  by  Mr.  Needham,  has  just  now 
been  published,  and  makes  a very  agreeable 
J picture.  The  town,  terminating  with  the 
castle  and  the  church,  groups  well,  and  More- 
i cambe  Bay  and  the  Lake  mountains  form  the 
j background. 

j Limerick  School  of  Design. — We  hear 
that  Mr.  David  W.  Raimbach,  late  second 
master  at  Belfast,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  mastership  of  the  New 
School  of  Design  and  Ornamental  Art  in 
Limerick. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H.  and  C.”  (we  are  unable  to  reply  without  seeing  the 
drawings),  " C."  “ W.  8.  G.”  “ Capt.  J.  N."  (we  cannot 
j advise  a patent),  “Howden”  (any  efficient  smith  will  fit 
up  proper  iron  doorsfor  the  purpose),  “ G.  P.”  “ C.P.B.” 

! “ T.  L.  D.”  (thanks),  “ Bev.  A.  II.  G."  “ C.  C."  " Ed.  of 
J N.  W.”  “ B.  and  M.”  Ross  (the  expense  should  fall  on 
M.),  “Y.  and  Son,”  “ H.”  “Mr.  G."  (similar  accounts 
j have  been  given  already),  " M.  L."  “ C.  V."  “ C.  and  G.” 
i " E.  B.”  “ An  Architect’s  Apprentice,"  " One  of  the  Con- 
j tractors,”  “ A.  and  C.”  " Sir  J.  P."  “ G.  F.  E.”  “ W.  L.” 
J “ R.  J.”  (we  have  not  lime  to  refer),  “ M.  P.”  (ditto. 
Look  for  yourself),  “ G.  W.  S."  (hydro-fluoric  acid  will 
; “ obscure  " the  surface  of  glass,  but  it  must  be  used  with 
care,  being  virulent  in  its  effects  on  the  skin),  “ J.W.W.” 
j “ Non  Competitor,"  “ Wandering  Amateur.” 
i “ Books  and  Addresses .” — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

| NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  "Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
" Editor :”  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

IGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

I K.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.'s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 
3-Sths  diameter,  70s.  per  100  feet 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


QIR  W.  S.  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

rT  , ,I>lI9,T0RS  — The  Public  attention,  ns  well  as  t::at  of  Church- 
Buildlng  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
churches  and  all  description  of  buildings,  is  called  to  the  verv 
numerous  recent  di-aslrous  effects  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms 
which  have  prevailed.  THOS.  W.  G KAY,  79,  King  William-street. 
City,  Loudon,  respectfully  announces  that  lie  is  the  only  person 
authorised  hv  Sir  YV.  Harris  to  applv  his  Lightning  Conductors, 
and  who  will  not  he  responsible  for  their  application  by  any  other 
persons.  The  peculiar  form  and  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is 
such  as  to  safely  carry  off  any  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced 
in  many  authenticated  instanoes  at  sea,  both  in  the  navy  and 
merchant  service  as  well  as  in  buildings  ; and  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  Conductors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Prize 
Couucil  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  lor  them 
Mr.  T.\V.  GRAY  wilt  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  that 
may  be  desired,  and  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  cost  for  fitting  the 

flnndiieturs.  ° 


COUTH  WALES  RAILWAY.— NOTICE  is 

^ hereby  given  that  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  or 
OHMSAKI  MEETING  of  the  IT.prfcor, 5 thi. c™, 7 nr .85 
be  HELD,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  the  PA  DDING- 
! TON  STATION  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  FHIDAY  the 
27th  day  of  August,  instant.  atOne  o’clock  precisely  for  the  general 
purposes  of  business.— Signed. 

C.  R.  M.  TAL HOT,  Chairman. 

ILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Deputy  Chairman. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  the  13th  inst.  nnd  will  not 
: be  re-opened  until  after  the  said  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  on 
| the  27th  instant.— By  order, 

' FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary.  1 

I South  >>  ales  Railway  Office,  10,  Eastbourne- terrace,  Paddington, ' 
Loudon,  August  4, 1809. 
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A N ARTICLED  PUPIL.— A SURVEYOR  and 

S5A3tf..«“/rs5&iri 

Oxford-street 


WANTED,  in  a Timber  Yard,  an  experienced 
VV  M \ \ who  can  take  the  management  of  the  same,  Good 
reference  required  -Apply  by  letter  only,  stating  terms,  &c.  to 
A.  B.  No.  60,  Wcstbourue-park  Villas,  Paddington. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS.  AND  GLAZIERS 
WT ANTED,  a respectable  Youth  as  an  OUI- 
VV  DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  the  above  busiues-.  A moderate 
premium  will  be  required,  and  a progressive  salary  R'ven- 
Address  liy  letter  prepaid  to  X.  Y.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Noble,  o. 
Down-street,  Piccadilly. 


TO  JOINERS. 

"WANTED  immediately,  for  a constancy,  several 
VV  good  JOINERS,  cither  as  fixers  or  bench-men  a*:  an .ad- 
vanced rate  of  country  wages.  Apply  to  XV . WJLLICOMBE. 
Builder,  Cidverley,  TunDridge  Wells.— N.B.  None  but  sober,  indus- 
trious, and  good  workmen  need  apply. 

TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

Air  ANTED,  a good  steady,  active,  middle-aged, 
VV  Three-branch  HAND  in  the  above  trades,  for  a perma- 
nency, in  the  Country.  M ust  be  a good  plumber.  Good  references 
as  to  character  and  ability  indispensable. — Apply  by  letter,  pre- 
paid, to  A.  K.  PoBt-officc,  Ongar,  Essex. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

A N experienced  and  clever  DRAUGHTSMAN 

XA.  is  REQUIRED  for  a few  months;  lie  must  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  general  routine  of  a civil  engineer's  office,  and 
thoroughly  understand  making  fiuished  and  detail  drawings, 
taking  levels,  &c.  and  must  also  have  a good  knowledge  of  c;tr- 
pentry,  brickwoik,  masonry,  and  ironwork.— Application  to  be 
mode  by  letter  only,  sfatiug  qualifications,  extent  of  experience, 
and  salary  expected,  addressed  to  ENGINEER,  Messrs.  Sotheron, 
Son,  and  Draper,  booksellers,  Little  Tower-street. 


MERTHYR  TYDFIL  UNION.  — TO  SUR- 

l'±  VEYOllS,  VALUERS,  &c.— The  Guardians  of  this  Union 
are  desirous  of  APPOINTING  a VALUER,  to  value  the  parish  of 
Aberdare,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poor's  rate.  The  parish  contains  about  10  miles  of  railway,  in- 
cluding two  chief  stations,  and  about  four  miles  of  canal,  three 
ironworks  (containing  10  blast  furnaces),  about  12  collieries,  about 
2,000  cottages,  and  about  600  other  dwelling-houses.  The  total 
numberof  separate  assessments  is  3,030.  The  acreage  isl6,S58  acres, 
of  whioh  700  arable,  8,600  meadow,  1,100  wood,  and  the  rest  moun- 
tain, &c.  and  the  population  (census  1851 ' 1-1.998.  Further  informa- 
tion mav  be  had  of  M r.  llOAVELL  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Over- 
seer, Aberdare,  or  of  the  undersigned.— Apply  by  letter,  pre  paid, 
stating  terms  and  qualifications  on  or  before  the  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  to  FRANK  JAMES,  Clerk,  Merthyr  TydfiL 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 
WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 
v * Youth,  aged  fourteen  year-,  to  the  business  of  a CARPEN- 
TER ; in-door  preferred.— Address  S. S.  10,  Vinccnt-strect.Yincent- 
squarc.  Westminster.  


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 
WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a respectable 
y V Young  Man,  as  GRAINER,  PAPERH  ANGER.  PAINTER, 
and  accustomed  to  the  various  branches  of  the  business.  Salary  a 
secondary  consideration.— Address,  A.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  Summerlin, 
1 a.  Silver-street,  Golden-square. 


WANTED,  by  a strictly  sober  Young  Man,  con- 

atant  EMPLOYMENT  as  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND, 
in  the  above  line.  No  objection  to  the  country,  providing  it  is 
chiefly  plumbing  required.— Address,  E.  F.  O.  12,  Roylcy-stieet, 
Old-street,  St  Luke's,  London.  


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  Gothic 
work  and  building  in  general,  is  now  open  to  a RE- 
ENGAGEMEN'T.— Address,  W.  R.  Office.of  " The  Builder,  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden.  

A CIVIL  ENGINEER  and  SURVEYOR,  who 

is  now  executing  some  important  hydraulic  and  sanitary 
work,  is  desirous  of  taking  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL.  A steady 
youth  would  find  ample  opportunity  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  the  Profession.  A moderate  premium  would  be 


TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  a son  of  a 

- country  tradesman,  wishes  to  ENGAGE  himself  with  a 
son  for  IMPROVEMENT.— AddreBS,  AV.  K.  Newington  Coffcc- 
isc.  Cross-street,  Newington. 


TO  BUILDERS,  he. 

A RESPECTABLE  MAN,  of  experience,  who 

-TV  will  be  disengaged  in  a few  days,  wishes  for  a SITUATION 
as  FOREMAN  of  PLASTERERS  or  JOBBING  FOREMAN,  or 
will  take  Plastering  piecework.  Eight  years’  character  can  be 
given.— Address,  GILBERT,  Post-office,  Bridge-terrace,  Harrow- 
road,  Paddington. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 

the  duties  of  a builder’s  office,  a good  plain  draughtsman, 
and  capable  of  superintending  workmen,  Ac.  is  desirous  of  an 
ENGAGEMENT.  Satisfactory  references  and  testimonials  will  be 
given.— Address  A.  B.  Post-office,  Poplar. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUTH,  of  active  business  habits,  wishes  to 

LEARN  the  BUSINESS.— Address  (prepaidi  to  A. B.  care 
ofMr.  Freeman,  News  Vendor,  30,  Cross-6treet,  Islington. 

A LAD,  nineteen  years  of  age,  having  served  five 

years  to  a jobbing  bricklayer,  and  now  wishi  ng to  obtain  some 
practice  in  a building,  wants  to  A RTICLE  himself  for  two  years  to  a 
respectable  BUILDER ; he  would  serve  tlie  time  at  a moderate 
rate  of  wages,  or  if  preferred  a small  premium  will' 


Moveable  counting-house 

AV  ANTED. — Particulars  of  dimensions,  fittings,  &c.  with 
the  lowest  price,  to  -Air.  CATHY,  Surveyor,  33,  Old  Jewry. 


WANTED,  from  Three  to  Six  Acres  of  LAND, 

for  a burial-ground,  for  the  parish  of  Kensington.  Persons 
willing  to  negotiate  for  the  SALE  of  LAND  forsucli  a purpose, 
situate  either  within  the  parish  or  on  the  border  of  one  of  the 
pa i islies  adjoining  thereto,  are  requested  to  forward  particulars 
describing  its  situation  and  tlie  price,  addressed  to  the  Burial 
Board  for  the  Parish  of  Kensington,  A’estry-hall,  Kensington,  on 

or  before  tlie  3rd  of  September  next.  , 

August  7. 1852.  B.  ROBT.  HALL,  Cleric. 


BALL’S-POND.— TO  BE  LET,  on  Building 

Leases,  with  advances  from  Freeholder,  if  required,  desirable 
PLOTS  of  GROUND,  suitable  for  tlie  erection  of  fifth-rate  bouses. 
— For  plans  and  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs.  CHAMBERS  and 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A N ADVANTAGEOUS  BUILDING  LEASE, 

A or  LEASES  of  FRONTAGE  of  above  200  feet,  in  a rapidly 
improving  neighbourhood,  within  three  miles  of  the  Bank,  will  be 
granted,  upon  approved  application,  with  two  houses  already 
finished  and  some  materials.— Apply,  H.  V.  Mr.  Iloughton,  sta- 
tioner. No.  , Poultry.  City. 


HOLD  BUILDING  GROUND  TO  BE  LET,  on  LEASE,  for 
ninety-n  lie  years,  suitable  for  the  erection  of  about  one  hundred 
houses,  of  the  second  aud  third  rate.  Omnibus  communication 
from  City  and  West-end  every  five  minutes.  Money  advanced  if 
required.— For  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C.  HAMBRIDGE.  Jun. 
Architect  and  Surveyor.  4,  Coleman-street.  City.— AVANTED  to 
PURCHASE  from  TEN  to  TWENTY  ACRES  of  FREEHOLD 
LAND.  


Norwood.— freehold  building 

LAND,  within  three  minutes"  walk  of  the  Jolly  Sailor 
(Norwood!  Station,  and  one  mile  and  a quarter  of  the  new  Crystal 
Palace.  To  BE  LET  for  ninety-nine  years,  about  Twenty  Acres 
of  Land,  ground  elevated,  southern  aspect,  commanding  extensive 
and  magnificent  views.  The  water  from  Thames  Dittonlaid  on  ; 
a church  erected  and  close  on  completion.  Annual  tickets  from 
the  Brighton  Railway  Company  ten  guineas,  and  upwards  of  forty 
trains  stop  daily  at  the  Norwood  Station.  A line  of  rails  is  about 
to  be  laid,  running  from  XVaterloo-bridgc  Station  into  tlie  Norwood 
S'ation.— For  particulars  and  plans  apply  to  Air.  AV.  F.  LOW,  67, 
AVimpole-street,  Cavendish-Square ; or  to  Mr.  KNOWLES,  1, 
Raymoud-buildings.  Gray's-inn. 


T7REEHOLD  BUILDING  LAND,  situate  in 

X?  Chesterton-road,  Balaam-street,  in  the  centre  of  the  healthy 
village  of  Plaistow.  close  to  the  projected  new  Victoria  Docks,  for 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained,  and  within  from  one  to 
two  m-les  of  seven  stations,  on  the  Eastern  Counties,  North  Wonl- 
wich.  East  and  We-t-India  Dock  Company  and  Blookwall  Rail- 
ways, TO  BE  LET.  on  BUILDING  LEASES,  for  ninety-nine 
years,  direct  from  the  freeholder.  The  soil  is  gravelly  from  within 
tw  j feet  from  tlie  surface, first-rate  roads  and  sewers  are  made,  and 
the  East- London  AVatcrworks  Company  pipes  are  now  being  laid 
down  on  the  whale  estate.  There  are  upwards  of  8J500  feet  fron- 
taee-.  the  land-tax  is  redeemed,  it  is  distant  from  Whitechapel 
Church  four  miles,  there  are  twelve  omnihuscs  daily  to  and  from 
town,  fare  6d, : railway  fares.  41.  nnd  6d.  : it  is  not  subject  to  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Aot.  and  the  Stratford  Gas  Company  will 
supply  the  proposed  houses  with  gas  at  -Is.  per  thousand.  Good 
third  and  fourth-rate  bouses  are  much  wonted  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  would  all  let  before  they  could  be  finished.  Money  can 
be  advanced,  but  only  to  respectable  builders.— To  view  pin  ns  and 
designs,  and  for  further  pnrticul ars,  aoply  to  Messrs  H A BERS H O N , 
Architects,  38,  Bloonisbnry-squarc,  London  ; or  to  Mr.  RILES,  the 
Freeholder,  Plaistow.  Essex. 


TO  CAPITALISTS,  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDERS, 
AND  OTHERS. 

^PO  BE  SOLD,  Lease  Fifty  Years. — An  unusually 

A eligible  opportunity  offers  in  tlie  east  of  London  of  a large 
PLOT  of  GROUND,  of  an  acre  in  extent,  in  one  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares,  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  Wh'tcchapel  Church, 
fronting  two  main  roads.  70  feet  at  one  end,  and  84  at  the  other, 
and  nearly  600  feet  in  depth,  well  adapted  for  a new  street  or  com- 
manding business,  with  excellent  dwelling-house  offices,  large  ware- 
houses, sheds.  &e.  thereon.— Apply  to  Mr.  ANDREW  WILS'  N, 
Surveyor.  34.  Cunnon-street-road,  St.  George's  East. 


CARCASSES. — In  consequence  of  the  advance  in 
tlie  price  of  bricks,  builders  and  others  are  invited  to  view 
some  Carcasses  at  alow  price  or  at  a rental. — For  a plan  of  the 
estate  apply  to  Mr.  HUGHES.  Solicitor.  25,  Old  Jewry  : or  on  the 
soot,  to  Air.  TATLOCK.  Surveyor,  Shrubland-road,  Dalston  ; or 
Mr.  GREEN,  Grove-road,  Upper  Holloway. 


WORKSHOPS  with  STEAM-POWER,  with 

Vr  GAS  laid  on.-TO  BE  LET.  ROOMS  of  800  square  feet  to 
3 500  square  feet,  at,  and  apply  to  E.  F.  ARCHER,  481,  Oxford- 
street 


WATER-SIDE  PREMISES.— TO  LET,  an 

excellent  WHARF,  with  extensive  warehouses  and  dwell- 
ing-house attached,  adapted  for  carrying  on  a large  business.— 
Application  to  be  made  to  Air.  SAMBROOKE,  Arundel  AVharf, 
Strand. 


t character  can  be  given.— Address  H.  E.  25,  Coal-yard,  Drury- 


TO  LAND  AND  ENGINEERING  SURVEYORS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

A RARE  OPPORTUNITY  occurs  for  a Young 

lx  Afan  to  enter  upon  the  above  pro 'ear  on  in  one  of  the  most 
thriving  towns  in  tlie  k:ngdom.  Offioe  with  fixtures  and  all  com- 
plete. The  plans. &c.  at  present  in  hand  are  a certain  introduc- 
tion to  employment.  Sum  required  only  601,—  Apply  by  Iett-.r 
of  "The  Itnil  hr."  l,  Y,.rk  street.  Covent-garden. 

i "I..-.  •!  w I GUT.— UPHOLSTERY  BUSINESS 

A To  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a fashionable  and  rising  watering 
place  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  established  eight  years.  Rent.  65 
guineas  per  annum.  The  furniture  of  the  dwelling-house  and 
stock  (which  is  small)  to  be  taken  at  valuation.  The  whole  of  the 
rent  is  made  bv  lodgings.  Satisfactory  reasons  given  for  leaving, 
and  further  information  of  Mr.  EDWD.  MARVIN,  House  Agent, 
9,  Union-street.  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight 

TO  PAINTERS.  PL  UMBERS.  AND  PAPERH  ANGERS! 

BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a small  town  in  the 

A county  of  Norfolk,  an  old-established  BUSINESS,  making  a 
good  return  in  the  above  branches,  and  would  prove  a desirable  in- 
vestment to  a man  of  energy' and  sinoll  capital.— For  further  par- 
ticulars arplv  to  Messrs  cnATER  and  SON,  St  Dunstan’s-hill  ; 
Mr.  J.  BLOYD,  11.  Duke-street,  London-bridge,  Londi 


^HE  Friends  of  a respectable  YOUTH  wish  to 

-L  place  him  ns  nn  TN.TUIOR  APPRENTICE  In  n CARPFN. 


TO  GLASSCUTTERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 
THE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a permanent  SITUA- 
, , TION  in  town  or  country  in  the  above  lines,  to  keep  the 

““S'  nnd  Jfsist  generally  in  his  trade  of  glass  cutter  and  glazier, 
garden!*"^  N'  S'  0&ce  of  "The  Builder,"!,  York-street,  Coveut- 


TO  FIGURE  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  MODELLERS. 

BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a very  eligible 

A BUSINESS  in  the  above  line,  which  yields  a large  profit, 
and  may  be  carried  on  with  a small  capital.  The  premises  are 
situate  ina  leading  thoroughfare  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  stock,  utensils,  &c.  may  all  be  had  on  moderate  terms.  It 
is  to  be  disposed  of  in  consequence  of  the  owner  leaving  (he 
country  — For  particulars  and  cards  to  view  apply  to  Messrs. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents,  36,’  Fenchurcli- 
Btreet. 


mnr  TO  ENGINEERS.  MACHINISTS,  kc.  ,e. 

T“j  Advertiser,  who  is  a good  Draughtsman,  in 

, . and  has  a thorough  practical  knowledge  of  machinery,  sc.  is  , El 
desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  FOREMAN.  He  can  give  S- 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

T0  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  LEASE  and 

A GOODWILL  of  convenient  PREMISES,  situate  within 
about  four  miles  of  the  City,  where  an  excellent  business  lias  been 
owned  on  for  nearly  fifty  years,  in  the  Building,  Plumbing,  I’aint- 
and  Decorating  Trades.  The  premises  are  held  for  on  unex- 
■ed  term  of  nearly  thirty  years,  at  an  exceedingly  low  rental, 
itnek  and  fixtures  at  a valuation  (not  exceeding  2001 )— For  par- 
ticulars and  ca'ds  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  MARSH,  Auctioneer  and 
Land  Agent,  2.  Charlotte-raw.  Mansion-hous". 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS. 
rPHE  Advertiser,  a respectable  Young  Man,  a<*e  29, 
A wishes  for  a SITUATION  to  take  charge  of  and  work  an 
engine  and  plant,  at  home  or  abroad,  execute  nece.-sarv  repairs 
and  study  the  interest  of  his  employer,  the  principal  object  being  a 
permanent  situation.  He  kept  acoouuU  at  His  last  situation 
Good  reference.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  41,  Basinghall-street,  Citv. 


TO  RUTLDERS  AND  WHEELWRIGHTS 

The  BUSINESS  OfMr.  WILLIAM  HEARNE, 

I Dorsct'  BUILDER  oud  WHEELWRIGHT, 

j is  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF  on  reasonable  terms,  he  being  about,  to 
, enter  on  another  trade  in  another  part  of  the  county.  The  stock 
I 111  ' Gioe  i»  good  and  well  seasoned , the  premises  are  very  convenient, 
and  situation  presents  a good  opportunity  for  an  industrious 
| tradesman. -Apply  to  Mr.  W.  HEAENE,  Cerne,  Dorset. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

X TRANSFER  will  be  made  to  a qualified  Gentle- 

il  man  of  a small  but  increasing  PRACTICE  in  a popular 
braucli  of  the  profession.  This  is  a good  opportunity  for  a party 
with  about  500i.  wishing  to  oimmouce  in  London.  No  notice  will 
he  taken  of  anonymous  npplicutiona— Letters  to  be  addressed  to 
X.  Y.  Z Wm.  Thomas  and  Co.’s,  Universal  Advertising  Office,  19, 
Catlierine-street,  Strand. 


Barbican  foundry,  Plymouth,  with 

DWELLING-HOUSE,  &c.  TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate 
Possession.— The  Steam  Engine,  Plant,  Patterns,  I, athes.  Proving 
Machines,  Flu-ks,  Tools,  &?.  will  be  Let  with  the  Foundry,  or  may 
be  taken  at  a Valuation.  The  Premises  are  extensive,  and  adjoin- , 
ing  Scuthside  Quay,  in  Sutton  Harbour.  The  Engine  and  Plant 
arc  in  good  order,  and  can  be  immediately  set  to  work.— Apply  to 
Mr.  BAILY,  Solicitor,  Plymouth.  


T° 


LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,! 


earth.  The  bricks  made  in  this  field  last  season  were  much  a; 
proved  of  in  the  London  market.— Apply  lo  Mr.  J.  WETHEBF 
Maidenhead.  Berk 


'.ED, 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVrL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

These  Pencils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


shades. 

H H H H for  drawing  on  wood. 

II II II  for  archit-ctural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

1-1  for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  blaokfor  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

B B B ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactorv  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  tlie  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
ill  purposes,  bv  artists  of  known  merit 

IMII'Xl 


all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  aud  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  l’ari 


make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard ; floor  cloths,  the  best  that  can  he  made,  cut  to  any 
dimension;,  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S,  451,  Oxford-street 


"pAPERHANGINGS,  wholesale  and  retail,  in 

I elegant  new  designs,  at  reduced  prices  :— Good  parlour  paper, 
I}d.  to  ljd.  per  yard  ; elegant  satin  drawing-room  paper,  2jd.  to 
3jd.  per  yard  ; scarlet  and  crimson  flock  paper,  3Jd.  to  4jd.  per 
yard  ; sienna  maible  and  granite.  Id.  to  ltd.  per  yard;  gold  and 
flock  panel  decoration,  for  drawing-rooms,  from  6d.  to  lid.  per 
yard.  Patterns  for  approval  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  on 
applying  per  post  to  WM.  REDKINSON,  Manufacturer.  43,  Fen- 
ohuroh-street,  Loudon  (late  W.  H.  Kipps).  A liberal  allowance  to 
large  purchasers. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London, 

at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  aud  Retail  Warehouse,  22,  Great 
Portland-strcet,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  aud  the  trade 
oin  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  0}d.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Grauite,  and  Oak  Papers  . . from  Old.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  ljd.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2Jd.  do. 


BE  SOLD,  for  4/.  10s.  a good  FALL,  60  or 

A 7o  yards  long,  li  inch  diameter,  three  brass  sli  aved  blocks, 
slings,  lewis  for  stone,  and  a large  soft-stone  saw.  to  be  seen  at  13, 
Cheuies-street,  Tottenham  Court-road. 


rj. AS-MAKING  APPARATUS.— For  SALE,  a 

YJ  complete  GENERATING  aud  STORING  APPARATUS, 
capable  of  supplying  from  200  to  300  lights,  suitable  for  a small 
town,  large  manufactory,  or  public  establishment— For  price  and 
further  particulars,  apply  to  MA8TERMAN  and  LI  NS  BY,  Gas 
Engineers.  4,  Bishopsgate-without.  London. 


rrHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

A inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  tlie  use  af 
their  patented  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer, 
3,  Great  George-street,  Westminsl  ir  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Ransoines 
and  May,  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  transactions.  Communica- 
tions made  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  writh 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


T I G H T E LI  AGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

-AJ  Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a large  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defy  compe- 
tltiou.  — CH  A RLBS  STRUT  TUN.  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


f'!  HURCH  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone 

, , and  finish,  at  Is.  per  lb.  Peals  of  bells  recast  and  augmented. 
House  bells,  with  turned  edges  and  wrought-iron  clappers,  at 
16 jo.  per  lb.  Cocks  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.— Apply  to 
BARRETT  and  OSBORNE,  Bisliopegatc  Foundry,  Skinner-street, 
London. 


rPARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

A during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest,  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention— WILLI  AM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
City.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


TjHRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

A BARRETT'S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  tlie  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE;  aud  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  aud  the  ravages  of  insects  aud 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  liarhour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materials  of  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  &c., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a fiuished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
system  is  the  new  GUVS  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; nnd  for  buildings’ 
description  and  magnitude  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  &c.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  nnd  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Babiiett), 

12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 
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ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

H IIALb’  PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  & c.  &c. 
Open  daily  from  liolf-pnst  Ten  till  Five  o'clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  "Paris  by  Night,’’  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated. — Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLO RAIMA,  Albany-street,  daily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o'clock.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition and  its  contents  painted  by  Mr.  Mac  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  and  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON— H.  It.  F.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

"D  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION, 

II  Lectures  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and  on 
Australian  Gold  Districts  ; and  also  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burton  Bitter  Alewjth  Strychnine— B.v  Dr.  Bachhofther,  on  the 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire ; and  on  the  Mode  of  Preserving 
Fresh  Provisions,  illustrated  hv  Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  McCall,  and  Samples  of  Moore's  Patent  Concentrated  Milk, 
aud  Fodcuilhc’s  Solidified  Preserved  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe,  on 
Mo  will's  Patent  Needles.— By  George  Bucklond,  esq.  on  Music, 
illustrated  by  Patriotic  and  Old  English  Songs,  assisted  bv  Miss 
Blanche.  Vounge,  R.A.  of  Music- New  Series  of  Dissolving  Views. 
—Exhibition  of  the  Microscope,  &c.  <tc.— Admission.  Is.  ; Schools 
and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  half-price.  For  hours  see 
Programme.  Superb  Specimens  of  the  Patent  Silvered  Glass. 


TMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

I , who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.  — French  . polished 
Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  three  guineas;  Bedding,  Cabinet, 
Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Estimates 
given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 

JAMES  COOK.  CROMPTON  HOUSE.  22  and  33,  QUEEN’S- 
BUILD1NGS.  KNIQMTBBR1DGE. 


Heal  and  son’s  illustrated 

CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  con- 
tainsi detng ns  and  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different 
Bedsteads,  in  Iron,  Brass,  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
gany, Rosewood,  and  Walnut-tree  Woods:  also  their  priced  List 
of  Bedding,  and  their  new  warerooras  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 
each  design  fixed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  addition  to 
vnemr.  ' - W"*  va"ety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 

BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
ported. HEAD  and  SON,  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
190  (opposite  the  Chapel),  Tottenliam-court-road. 


SHOE  and  FASTENER  costa  HALF  the  PRICE  of  the 
lightly  SHUTTER  BAR. 

May  he  had  from  any  Ironmonger. 

GEORGE  JENNINGS,  29,  Great  Charlotte 


■DEVOLVING  SAFETY  WOOD  and  IRON 

II  SHUTTERS. — SNOX ELL,  Patentee,  96,  Regent-street,  and 
at  his  Steam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shutters  have  fully 
borne  out  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  References  can  he  given  to 
noblemen  whose  mansions  arc  fitted  herewith,  aud  numerous  large 
establishments'  where  some  are  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  ' 
square  feet  in  one  shutter,  aud  which  are  opened  and  closed  in  .. 
few  moments  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  without  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  Patentee  manufactures  Brass  Sasli  Bars,  Stall 
Board  Plates,  &o. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  hy  order  of  IIEK  MAJESTY'S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent’spark,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stouc,  and 
only  one-eightli  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  aud  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  aud 
Lend,  5s:  Greensand  Blues,  (is  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  ; only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  OR  Paint.  No  smell,  aud  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt  at  in, 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wellington-strect,  Goswcll- 
street,  London. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Auoicuts, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  y ears  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  nud  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  point  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 
same. 

Hunnuca’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  If  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  fir  japanners,for  gutta  pcrcha,  aud 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit,  &c.  &c. 

I*™.'  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
uu  HUULK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  Loudon 
Docks. 


ATTESTED  PRACTICAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  LEAD 

WHITE  or  OXIDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  &c.' 

* ' under  U.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

Sole  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhithe, 

London. 

CERTIFICATE. 

“ Gas  Works,  Curta 

„ . , -T-, ■ —a -ver  to  your  inquiries  xcoycviius  >. 

i aint.  I have  used  a considerable  quantity,  and  have  some  li™.. 
vessels  which  were  painted  with  it  three  years  ago  now  in  very 
good  condition.  This  I consider  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  to 
which  paint  can  be  put ; however,  the  White  Zinc  Paint  has  stood 
it  well,  and  saved  the  purifiers,  he.  from  oxidation.— I remain. 
Dear  birs,  yours  faithfully,  “A.  UPWARD, 

_ " Resident  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 

To  Messrs.  Langston,  Scott,  and  White,  Rotherlnthc.’’ 


rpO  ARCHITECTS. — Frequent  complaints  hav- 

A mg  been  made  by  ARCHITECTS  and  others,  of  the  failure 
i ?,a"!  !voy‘s,  supposed  to  have  been  done  by  this  Company 
(but  which  in  fact  were  executed  with  spurious  materials),  a list  of 
all  works  executed  with  the  genuine  8EY8SEL  ASPHALTE, 
is  kept  at  the  Oliice,  that  it  may  be  at  any  time  ascertained 
whether  any  work  in  which  a failure  has  takeu  place  was  exe- 
cAH'1,-AUi;s  „ „ J-  FARRELL.  Secretary. 

SE1SSEL  AS1HALTE  WORKS.  Stnugate,  London. 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


N.B.  The  exclusive  supply  of  Asphaltc  from  the  Mines  of  Pyri- 
mont  Seyssel  being  conceded  to  this  Company,  the  Directors  par- 
ticularly recommend  Architects,  Builders,  aud  others  (for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  use  of  the  genuine  article)  to  insert  in  their  spe- 
cificatious  " SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE.  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT,” 
— * merely  "Asphalte,”  or  “ Bitumen,”  as  in  many  c 


DURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

JFiwVX ^V^AGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 


of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to*  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  m whiteuess,  aud  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
•ivfrna  irm  „n  — 0us  influences,  is 

ir  any  gases,  and 


applied,  and  is,  therefori 


NOISELESS  KINGS. 

nUTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

V-*  RINGS.— These  Kings  have  been  much  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had.  cither  with  tr  without  loops :— Sizes  : 1 inch  diameter, 
B men  ditto,  2 luch  ditto,  2J  inoh  ditto,  3 inch  ditto,  3J  inch  ditto. 
TUBING.  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOU LDINGS,  &>c.  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  19,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 
Wholesale  City  Dcp'H,  Messrs.  BURGESS  aud  KEY, 

103,  -Yewgate-strcet- 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes,  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  4c.- JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK,  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (aud  Licensee!,  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  London,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  aud 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  loO  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
Purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
IIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE,  aud  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*•*  Testimonials  may  lie  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

, VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


A RTESIAN  WELLS,  Boring  for  Water,  Sinking 

XX  Shafts,  Ac. -The  Nobility,  Gentry,  Water  Companies,  Towns, 
Poor-law  Unions,  Public  Baths.  Brewers,  Distillers,  Papermakers, 
Manufacturers  of  every  description,  may  be  SUPPLIED  with  any 
quantity  by  DAVID  UREENLEY,  Civil  Engineer,  and  patentee 
of  boring  tools,  10.  Cumming-street,  Pentonville,  London,  who. 
having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years’  experience,  is  enabled  to  give 
the  most  satisfactory  and  highly  respectable  references.  Pumps  and 
maohincry  of  every  description  for  raising  water  from  deep  wells, 
boring  tools,  with  suitable  pipes,  for  exportation,  with  instructions. 
Mon  and  tools  supplied  to  bore  for  railroads,  minerals,  he. 


preserves  its  original  colour,  .. ... 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes 

committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter's 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  &c.  &c.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  luliabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees! 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
at  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a ve — - 

unt,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil!  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswioh,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey 
The  same  oxides  ground  ” pure  ” to  a White  Zinc  Point,  may  be 
a!so  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
^nltties,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  A cents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  King  William-street.  City,  London;  and 
Messrs.  ItOBT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush.  Leith  Scot- 
land.  Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDER  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  offices,  12,  Muu- 
chester-buildmgs,  Westminster-briilge,  Lonac 


SASH  AND  MOULDING  MACHINE. 

I DATENT  MACHINES,  for  Planing,  Moulding, 

, . Mortising,  Tenoning.  Grooving,  Sawing,  ana  Boring,  as  used 

.'  W joiners,  builders,  coachmakers,  railway  carriage  and  waggon 
: builders,  cabinet  manufacturers,  piano-forte  makers,  &c.  — The 
: principal  Institutions  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  have  awarded 
seventeen  premiums  to  these  machines ; they  have  been  found  in 
every  respect  perfect  in  their  operations,  on  cither  hard  or  soft 
wood,  and  will  perform  all  the  ordinary  descriptions  of  work 
required  m the  above  trades  iu  a superior  manner,  at  a greatly 
i1  £duoed  cps|  . These  machines  are  now  used  by  the  British, 
. xiench,  and  American  Governments  aud  by  all  the  principal 
contractors-  builder-,  and  machinists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

They  are  also  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  merchants  and 
: artisans  who  are  trading  with  or  emigrating  either  to  Australia 
t or  any  of  the  colonies,  or  other  countries  where  the  price  of  labour 
i is  high  and  difficult  to  obtain. 

Sold  by  WILLIAM  FURNESS,  Patentee,  4)  Lawion-strect, 
Liverpool. 


Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

A The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 

O established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson  s Oxiehloridc  of 
on  a large  scale,  aud  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  aud  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson's  Oxicliloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  aud  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivaleutof  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lend.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-disoovered  Oxicliloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  n number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 

Eossesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body  ; 

y which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  wit.i  the 
best  \\  bite  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxicliloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lba  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxiohloride  dries  into  a 
liajd,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxicliloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  an3  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxiohloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-disoovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
AGENTS. 

LONDON  ”d  °* 

r I Mr.  Richd.  Cooke,  7,Sise-lnne. 

. - Messrs.  Johnson  and  McGowan. 

MANCHESTER Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Messrs.  T.  and  E.  G.  Jepson. 

KL AN I) Bfr.  John  Young. 

DnSi2w1.THTE  AND  1 Mr.  Richd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 

CORNWALL  / Plymouth 

^ BUR.GII  AND  EAST  1 Mr.  Wm.  Bailey,  jun.  Greeusidc- 

COAST  OF  SCOTLAND  i Mr.  J olm  Slimshaw, Glasgow. 
DUBLINAND  SOUTH  OF  ) Mr.  P.  Linskey,  81,  Middle  Abbey- 

I RELAND stre.t,  Dublin. 

BELFAST \ Messrs.  William  Stevenson,  jun. 

j and  Co. 


REGISTERED  CAST-IRON  CHIMNEY* 

-LL  HOPPER  and  CHIMNEY  BAR  COMBINED,  ensurin 
a perfect  formation  of  the  Flue,  and  rendering  smoky  chimneys 
impossible.  One  trial  will  cause  their  adoption  in  every  building. 

Price  from  8s.  6d.  each,  according  to  size. 

CAST-IRON  KITCHEN  SINKS,  with  overflow  and  cleansing 
pipe,  at  8s.  6d.  each. 

RAIN-WATER  PIPE  and  EAVE  GUTTERS,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also,  O.  G.  gutters,  sash  weights,  STABLE  FITTINGS, 
pumps,  tomb  railing,  cattle  and  pig  troughs,  and  COLUMNS  with 
cops, end  bases  .and  every  kind  of  builders'  castings,  in  stock,  at 
EYhCU  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  London, 
near  Blackfriars-bridge. 


TO  WATER  COMPANIES  AND  PLUMBERS. 

High-pressure  cocks  and 

CLOSETS. 


The  Health  of  Towns  Commissioners  having  recommended  the 
RrX  w°pSfpsoSWfe,?S!l5rf  princ‘ple  in,al!  towns,  WARNER’S 
HlGH-PREssUKE  COCK  is  recommended  as  a Cook  free  from 
leakage,  and  applicable  for  all  purposes  and  situations.  Patent 
Closets  and  Basins  with  supply-valve  for  attaching  direct  to  main 
pipes  without  a cisteru,  cocks,  or  wire 

LEAD,  IRON,  and  TIN  PIPE. 

J OHN  WARNER  nnd  SONS,  Manufacturers,  8,  Crescent, 

J ewin-street,  London. 


H„ PRIZE  MEDAL.  CLASS  22. 

IGH-PRESSURE  valve  cocks.— 

LAMBERT’S  PATENT. 


These  Cocks  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  been  extensively 
and  most  successfully  used  in  many  Towns  under  continuous  high 
1 tL“  •”““»*  -•* 

Enamelled  iron,  self  acting,  and  other  closets,  upon  economic 
arrangements,  suitable  for  public  buildings,  cottages,  asylums  fte 
THOMAS  LAMBERT  ahd  SONT  J ' *C- 
Brass  and  Iron  Founders.  Short-street,  New-cut,  Lambeth. 


IMPROVED  SLUICE  COCKS  for  Water 

A Gas,  or  Steam,  brass-faced,  and  Sluices  raised  hv 
thread,  engine-turned  Screw,  working  in  Bra^NuUmeve™ 
prices  per  inch  b°  maaufa°tured,  *"  offered  atthe'  foUoS 

2 inch,  3 and  4-inch,  5 to  9-inch,  10  to  16-inch, 
Lithographs  of  the  improved  self-lubricating,  and  various  other 

Srfp™lica°tioaf  deSCnpti0D3  1111,1  Prices  attached, Tay  be  fiS 
Single  purchase  Buildere*  Crabs,  as  above,  fitted  with  Two 
Handles,  and  Wrought  Iron  Braces  aud  Spindles,  with  Sett  to 
throw  in  aud  out  of  gear,  price  60s.  each.  Delivered  in  London 

BARRETT,  EXALL,  AND  ANDREWES 
. . - T Katesgrove  Iron  Works,  Reading. 

Agents  in  London.— DEAN E,  DRAY,  and  DEANE,  where  the 
above  may  be  seen. 
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r'HESTERTON  CHURCH.— The  *Ufntion  °f 

°aasa;aa^l.U  «»■.  f»«;  °; 

the^flect'prolluced  is  rich  and  satisfacto^"-*Word»A»re  Adver- 

for  PARQUET  FLOORS  and  BORDERS,  suitable  for 
B ill  Billiard.  Club,  Dining,  and|Drawing  Rooms,  Libraries,  Halls, 
Galleries.  4c.  may  be  bad  on  forwarding  dimen-ions  and  parti- 

°T HE  LONDON  PARQUETRY. 8.  WHITEPRIARS-STREET. 


R 


EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

(late  William  Cleave),  of  Wil ton-road,  PimUco  Basin,  begs 


SSSfflSJEVfiff- tol  Hn^'tWck,  planed to  a paralleiVidth 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  &,  Seanflines.  Sills  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  *c.— Apply  at  E.  SI  SI  Mb’s  (late  YV 
Flooring  Manufactory.  WHton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 


rp  ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

1 • MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  New-road,  near  the  Brick- 
Invers'  Arms,  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  London-bndge  Station, 
3 forward,  upon  application.  his  REDUCED ; LIST ' of  the 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD. 
Deals,  and  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  a“-*  thickneM  and 
scantling,  Ac.  Also,  liis  drawing  of  300  Patterns  ^ MOULDINGS. 
ok  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


gEASONED  FLOORING 


PLANED  to  a 

_ parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery, 
at  very  reduced  prices,  as  under : — 

Per  square.  I Per  square. 

| inch  yellow  ltls.od.  J inch  white 12s.  bi 

21  per  cent,  discount  allowed  off  amounts  exceed  in,-  twenty 
pounds.  Also  timber,  planks,  deals,  battens,  scantling,  sasli-cills, 
Ac.  at  equally  low  prices.  Delivered  free  to  any  railway  station  in 

L ARC H BU TT^and  ATKINSON,  St.  Pancras  Saw-mills.  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Old  St.  l’ancras-road,  close  to  the  Goods  Terminus  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 
QEASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 
0 Proee  s for  SALE,  at  E.  I.  FULLER’S  Depot,  27,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Wainscot. 
Hornbeam,  Limetree,  Birch,  Beech,  and  Veneers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards.  Ac. 


QIENNA  MARBLE  COLUMNS.— For  SALE, 

O FOUR  handsome  SIENNA  MARBLE  COLUMNS,  11  feet 
high,  of  the  Doric  order,  complete,  well  adapted,  from  their  rarity 

4 <*“*&  » p"“’ 


[.  H.  c 


e of  Mr.  Johnson,  Percy-cr 


vr  ARBLE. — To  SCULPTORS,  MASONS, 

1VL  BUILDERS.  Ac.-J.  B.  WHITE  and  SONS  beg  to 


Westminster. 


MARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
•Me  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 


1\T ARBLE. — To  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  a 

ivJL  OTHERS.— Now  on  SALE,  at  the  Stone.  Marble,  o 


and 

Wood  SaVing* and  Planing  Mills,  Commercial-road.Pimlico,  the 
largest  stock  in  England  of  veined  and  other  MARBLES,  in  slab 
or  block,  to  select  from,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Marble  sawn, 
carefullv  packed,  and  delivered  to  railway  station  or  vessel. 

Vein  and  Sicilian  sawn  at  5d.  per  foot  for  cash. 

Portland,  Tart  Spring,  Robin  Hood,  Hare-hill,  Wingcrworth, 
York  and  other  Stone  in  general  use,  from  the  best  quarries, 
either  in  blocks,  landings,  slabs,  or  sinks.  Granite,  Portland, 

Hare-hill,  and  other  Curb. 

Now  landing,  in  Chronometer,  172  tons  of  Statuary,  Vein,  and 
Sicilian  Marbles.  JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent 

N.B.  A lot  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  on  hand  to  be  sold  cheap. 


CAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

Av  F.  FOUCARI),  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  des  Abattoirs.  Caen,  and  at  39,  Stoney-street,  Borough- 
market  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


a at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder.” 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

rpo  BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHEAP,  about  1,000 

JL  tons  of  New  Bramley  Fall  and  other  STONE,  in  random 
sizes;  also  a few  thousand  feet  of  coping,  1 ft.  6 in.  by  6 in.  The 
above  (or  any  portion  of  it)  can  he  shipped  in  cargoes  and  delivered 
in  the  river,  or  any  port  coastwise  with  immediate  despatch.— For 
price  and  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  Mr. 
MORTIMER.  26,  Saint  Thomas’s-strcet.  Borough.  London. 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINGIIAM-STREF.T.  PIMLICO. 
OMMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

A and  BATTENS,  Ac.,  sawn  on  the  most  approved  principle; 
Boards,  Ac.,  prepared,  matched,  and  grooved,  by  Muir’s  Patent 
Machinery.  The  Mills  have  all  the  advantages  of  navigation  aud 
water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Grosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  homo  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillingham-street.  Pimlioo. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


The  general  wood-cutting 

COMPANY.  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING,  PLANING,  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvcderc-road.  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
are  prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ac.  out  and  uncut,  to  any 
extent  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  They  keep  a large  stock 
o fW  B LL-.S  BASON  I)  I)  FLOORING  and  .MATCH  BOARDS, 
which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  from  the  company, 
will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 

8U,rhc  Company  beg  leave  tocill  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  state 
that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  ma  hinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  of 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  be  had  at  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  tliercon). 


jHctitcbal  2Horfi& 
jHcmoriate, 
fonts,  Reruns,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 
PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico.  , , , . . , 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequaUed 
for  qualitjy  and Jgcft  E cmMNEY.PIECE  F0R 

FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 

minutes  from  the  Bank.  


O SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MASONS.  ANu  BUILDEI 
TALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 
QUARRIES. 

Depot,  Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 
ir.  FRANKLIN  begs  to  inform  the  above  that  lie  is  daily 
expecting  the  arrival  of  a cargo  of  very  superior  BLACK 
MARBLE,  in  blocks  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  10,000  feet  in 
slabs,  of  various  thicknesses,  the  produce  of  his  own  quarries, 
which,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  have  supplied  the  London 
market  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Just  arrived,  ex  Windgworth  and  Favourite,  Leghorn. 

Superior  Statuary,  Vein,  Sicilinn.  Dove.  Black  and  Gold,  new 
•oloured  Marbles,  and  St.  Ann’s,  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  vessels  are  expected  from  Leghorn  — 

Sceptre,  ) l m tfm,i  8o  blocks  of  Statuary, 


E. 


and  W.  STURGE  respectfully  announce 
. . to  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  that  they  have  made 
a FURTHER  REDUCTION  in  some  of  tlicir  prices  of 
STONE,  Ac.  a list  of  which  they  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  the 
trade  on  applica  ion.  Sinks,  Is.  8d.  per  foot  ; Paving.  32s.  33s.  and 
42l  ; Slab,  Ac.  E.  and  W.  S.arc  confident  the  quality  of  their  goods 
will  give  satisfaction,  and  that  their  prices  will  be  found  vory  much 
lower  than  the  usual  charges. — Bridge  Wharf.  City-road-basin. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE 

A Basements,  F 


yard.— 

jl  .Basements,  Foot-walks,  rMalt-liouses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINQTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET  - 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  coyering  bridges  and 
arches.  


TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  TWO  prettily-designed 

PORTLAND  STONE  MONUMENTS,  massively  worked. 


eligible  for  the  cemetery  or  churchyard, 
tured  statuary,  black  and  gold  chimney-i 
bed-rooms,  at  very  reduced  prices,  to  1 


Also  some  choice  sculp- 
for  sitting-rooms  or 
u at  No.  2,  Quickset- 


I FOUNTAIN  S.— Architects  are  respectfully 
referred  to  Mr.  SEELEY’S  List  of  Fountains,  as  published  in 
prepared  to  execute  any  of 


s.  1 to  4,  Keppel-row,  New-road. 


ORNAMENTAL  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS.— About 

a hundred  diflerent  patterns  and  sizes  of  chimney  tops  for 
Gothic.  Elizabethan,  or  Italian  buildings  are  kept  in  stock. 

J.  SEELEY  (late  Austin  and  Seeley),  Nos.  1 to  4,  Keppel-row, 
New-road.  


Merchant, 


}1K‘” 


Dove,  Vei: 


, Sicilian. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

A CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-strect.  Drury-lone.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  aud  other  Capitals:  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts.  . 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

A esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting  cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— bold  exclusively  Uv 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster; aud  Seel-street,  Liverpool.  


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PL  ASTER  forinternal  uses  — These  well  known 


CHIMNEY-PIECES.  — E.  HUNT  has  a large  . ....  . , . 

stock  of  ENAMELLED,  SLATE,  and  MARBLE  CHlSl-  I Miilbank-strcet,  Westminster. 
NEY-PIECES  FOR  SALE,  at  moderate  prices.  Can  be  seen  at 
his  Show  Rooms,  Nos.  26  and  27.  Sale-street,  Paddington,  where 
the  above  arc  manufactured.  N.B.  Slate  cisterns,  filters,  and 
flower  boxes  made  to  order.  Conservatories,  larders,  dairies,  wine 
cellars,  Ac.  fitted  with  shelves.  Ac.  pli  ' 


:es,  larucis,  uu 

r enamelled. 


Stirling’s  belvedere  slate  works, 

O Belvcderc-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  seut  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  iuferior  slates. 


pAPITAL  MAHOGANY  SASH,  with  PLATE 

GLASS.  TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF.  May  he  seen  before  taken 
out,  at  415.  Oxford-street  — For  particulars,  apply  to  Messrs. 
ROPER  and  SON,  Builders,  Ac.  121,  W ardour-street,  Oxford- 
street.  


HARLES  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 
and  Joiner  to  the  Trade. 

121.  llunhill-row,  Fiusbury-square. 

Well-seasoned  material',  superior 
woikmansliip,  lowest  prices. 

Upwards  of  FOUR  HUNDRED 
DOORS,  and  a large  variety  ol  Sashes 
and  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
the  country.  Steam-struck  mouldings 
in  any  quantity. 

N.B.  This  establishment  is  worth 
the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


TVT  OTICE  of  REMO  V AL. — JOHN  SON  & PASK, 

lx  Sash,  Shop  Front,  and  Door  Makers  to  the  Trade, 
beg  to  inform  their  Customers 
aud  the  Public  generally,  that 
i hey  have  removed  to  more  ex- 
tensive premises  in 

BAKER-STREET, 

BAGNIGGE  WELLS-ROAD, 


N.B.  By  inclo-ing  a postage- 
stamp  a full  list  of  prices  may 
he  had  by  return  of  post. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

A AsphaVe  Works,  Rotherhithe  ; established  1834.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  ahovc  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Asphnlte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  Irn- 
porter  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


TERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLIOLA 

A manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLAS1I FIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Ish 
of  Dogs,  and  Sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  I’raed-street,  Paddington. 

Vase',  tnzzas,  friezes,  capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  shafts, 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  a l ornamental  work  required  to  stand 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  had  at 
nearly  the  • amo  cost  as  casting  in  cement. 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  Ilian  iron,  granite,  marble,  or  stone, 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  he  moieundercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either 
stone  or  marl'1  c and  architects  can  have  tl 

and  fired  in  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  of 
copying)  fresh  froai  the  hands  of  the  artist. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  arc  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millbank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-street ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  he  obtained. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

A Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public generallv.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted!,  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawing',  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
grali  i.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  pnees 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


R * 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station — BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 


List  of  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


M 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  docs  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  hriokwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH 

A FLEET.  KENT— Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  th 


the 


_ FLEET,  . - 

attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  ’ ‘u~  

during  the  present  year  will  iusur-  ** 
patronage  with  which  they  have 
received  at  the  Works,  and  n"v 
March,  1852. 


.... ...  the  manufacture  thereof 

to  them  a continuance  of  that 
Oo  long  been  favoured. — Orders 
Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

A having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 


to  inform  tfie  trade 
quantity  they  may 


ipply  them . 

:qui re. either  at  his  Works,  Mill-avail,  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew’s'Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster.  4c. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  1ms  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  he 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London.  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  con  now  be  received  to  any 
extent.  


PORTLAND 

A Imperial  Bust 

THE  STANDARE.  

Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 


6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT. -CHARLES 

A RICHARDSON  lias  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attaiued  in  1 ortlana 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
the  action  of  frost  and  beat,  and^s  more 


other  Cement;  does  not  vegel ate,  turn  green,  o 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  atoi 

_ _ __  n„  first  cement  of  the  day  for  avork  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 

ARKET  WHARF,  REGENT  S- PARK  requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  I ortlaud 

- --  . ..  Cement  can  he,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  hy  tnose 

who  have  hitherto  hud  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  K. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  tr 
" of  the  kingdom  per  boat  o: 


BASIN  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention  | Cement 

of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 

York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 

Planter,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fi  ’ ” ‘ 


ines  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipe'.  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  4c.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


PORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

\J  PAINS  WICK  8TONE.-M  A ItTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form tlieir  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  avill  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  KEGENT’S- 
PARK-BASIN.  


VORKSHIRE  FAIRHEAD  BRAMLEY  FALL 

A QUARRIES— This  Stone,  of  superior  quality,  can  now 

be  supplied  at  a very  low  price,  in  consequence  of  the  reduced 
charges  of  carriage.  Cargoes  shipped  direct  from  the  quarries  to 
London  and  all  parts  of  the  coast.— For  application  of  prices, 
apply  to  Mr.  BEWICK.  Grosmont.  near  Whitby.  Yorkshire  : or  to 
M r.  G.  H.  CLARK  (London  Agent),  Devon  Haytor  Wharf,  Rotlier- 


iff* 


ir  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

CEMENTS.-WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of  East  Green- 
wich, Kent,  haring  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  or  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used.  Order,  received  ana 
executed  either  from  their  works  at  Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs 
Lindsey  Wharf.  Chelsea,  or  24  WharJ'.JIar row- road,  Paddington.— 
Agent  at  Southamptor  | ~ 


i‘,  Mr.’oEOUGE  SHARP.  Union  Wharf. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  RLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tnrrns  and  Portland 
Cements,  English  aud  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses,  &c. 
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EADERS  would  scarcely  look  to 
a book  on  “ The  Practice  of 
Measuring  and  Valuing  Arti- 
ficers’ Work,”  for  an  exposition 
of  views  on  design,  and  an 
endeavour  to  reform  generally  the  architecture 
of  our  time.  They  will  find  these,  however, 
in  the  second  edition  just  now  published  by 
Weale  of  Mr.  Dobson’s  volume  on  the  former 
subject,  first  issued  in  1843,  which  is  edited  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Garbett,  and  now  takes  the  title  of  j 
“ The  Student’s  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Designing,  Measuring,  and  Valuing  Artificers’ 
Works.”  When  asked,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Dobson,  to  add  such  memoranda  to  the  work 
as  seemed  most  necessary,  the  present  editor 
thought  the  most  useful  addition  he  could 
make  would  be  “ a brief  account  of  the  pre- 
sent practice  of  designing  the  works  of  each 
trade,  with  a view  to  its  improvement.”  This 
he  has  done  with  acuteness  and  ability.  He 
has  availed  himself  largely,  with  due  acknow- 
ledgment, of  the  labours  of  the  late  Mr. 
Alfred  Bartholomew,  whose  work  on  “ Prac- 
tical Architecture  ” will  long  keep  his  name 
in  respectful  memory.  At  starting,  Mr. 
Garbett  enforces  the  useful  distinction  between 
“ decoration  ” (gracing,  decor — grace,  beauty) 
and  “ ornament.”  All  human  work  should 
have  decoration,  but  all  need  not  have  orna- 
ment. 

“ By  ornament  (he  says)  is  properly  meant  some- 
thing extraneous  to  the  work,  added  for  the  sake  of 
beauty  ; some  thing  added,  observe,  while  decora- 
tion is  only  some  work  added.  Thus  decoration 
Includes  all  ornament,  but  there  is  plenty  of  true 
decoration  which  is  not  ornament.  That  only  is 
•ornament  which  involves  either  the  adding  of  un- 
necessary matter  (as  an  ancient  statue  or  finial,  a 
modern  tower  or  portico),  or  the  leaving  matter 
that  would,  with  less  labour  and  equal  structural 
efficiency,  have  been  removed  (as  a crocket,  a bas- 
relief  figure).  To  confound,  therefore  (as  an  excel- 
lent critic  has  done),  the  terms  beauty,  decoration, 
and  ornament,  is  as  new  and  perplexing  as  if  we 
should  confound  blackness,  blackening,  and  black- 
ing.” 

The  structural  and  the  decorative  excellence 
i must  both  come  through  one  mind  ; ornament 
may  be  put  on  afterwards,  but  the  gracing  of 
j the  structure, — the  production  of  beauty  out 
i of  usefulness,  without  waste  of  means  or  the 
I:  use  of  manual  labour  to  save  thought,  must  be 

I:  the  work  of  the  designer. 

“You  may  have  men  called  engineers,  and  men 
i called  decorators,  but  neither  real  engineering  nor 
i real  decoration  (of  building)  can  you  ever  have, 

: except  the  same  man  profess  both.  For  observe,  a 
* pile  of  useful  undecorated  things,  covered  with 
beautiful  useless  things,  is  neither  right  building 
i nor  right  beautifying.  It  is  right  in  no  sense,  for  it 
s Is  not  human, — it  is  no  more  than  a beaver  and  a 
i monkey  could  make  between  them  out  of  old 
: clothes.  To  be  a work  of  art — to  be  worthy  of 
l humanity — not  only  must  the  whole,  but  also  every 
n member,  every  detail  (except  ornaments),  be  a piece 
L ) of  decorated  utility.  So  that  every  the  smallest 

)>  part  (except  ornaments)  must  be  designed  by  some 
' one  who  is  engineer  and  decorator  at  once.” 

Looking,  then,  for  this  decoration  in  all 
r ! structures,  that  our  works  may  be  distinguished 
! r from  those  of  the  brutes,  and  finding  none  of 
i t it  in  modern  engineering  works,  wherein  as  he 
ir  maintains  the  most  extravagant  expenditure  of 
ji money, — the  employment  of  mere  hand  labour 


to  any  amount, — is  made  to  hide  want  of  pre- 
vious thought  and  design,  he  is  constant,  and 
violent,  and  unexceptional  in  his  abuse  of  these. 

“ Engineering  and  antiquarian  mimicry,”  he 
writes,  “ are  both  varieties  of  the  same  art,  the  art 
of  concealing  the  absence  of  art.  Or  rather,  the 
latter  is  the  art  of  concealing  it,  and  the  former 
that  of  palming  it  off  by  impudence  and  noise. 
Both  are  open  abdications  of  the  same  human  pre- 
rogative, both  bautish ; only  that  one  takes  the 
monkey  or  parrot,  the  other  the  swine  for  its 
model.  Now  it  is  not,  in  this  latter,  the  material, 
or  the  absence  of  ornament  that  disgusts ; but 
simply  the  absence  of  design, — the  reversal  of  that 
quality  most  admirable  in  the  works  of  nature,  viz. 
foresight  and  provision  for  all  contingencies  from 
the  first.  Architecture,  in  its  progressive  times, 
aimed  at  the  utmost  approach  to  this, — at  an  excel- 
lence the  same  in  kind  with  that  of  nature’s  works, 
though  of  course  always  imperfect  in  degree ; and 
so  did  the  earliest  works  called  engineering, 
(Smeaton’s,  for  instance),  which  are  architecture, — 
far  more  t$uly  so  than  Chambers’s  or  any  then  or 
now  called  so.  But  now  engineering  works  ap- 
pear to  renounce  this  aim,  to  be  planned  just  as 
they  proceed,  or  as  difficulties  occur  to  the  mind  ; 
the  design  usually  impracticable  or  useless,  and 
every  failure  cobbled  up  just  as  it  occurs  (either 
actually,  or  to  the  designer’s  mind,  or  to  other 
people’s)  ; whereas,  in  a work  of  art,  all  the  mem- 
bers have  so  mutually  influenced  each  other’s  de- 
sign, that  often  we  cannot  discover  by  inspection 
any  one  thing  to  have  been  certainly  planned  before 
or  after  another.;  and  if  we  can,  we  call  this  an 
“ afterthought  ” and  a blemish.  But  the  principle 
of  engineering  is  to  be  all  afterthoughts,  from  the 
second  thing  made  or  planned  to  the  last.  And 


This  applies  to  all  old  windows,  Greek,  Roman, 
Byzantine,  or  Gothic,  not  indeed  equally,  but  in- 
creasingly, as  art  improved.” 

The  increased  number  of  windows  and  their 
more  graceful  proportions  would  improve  the 
exterior,  he  continues, — 

“ But  this  is  not  all ; the  number  of  openings  being 
no  longer  restricted,  there  is  no  reason  for  getting 
the  utmost  light  from  each,  and  therefore  no  reason 
for  a square  top  fitting  the  ceiling  ; — all  imitations 
of  antiquated  or  infant  art  (as  of  straight  coverings, 
after  the  invention  of  the  arch,  for  instance,)  being 
barbarous  and  apish.  The  forms  proper  for  win- 
dow-arches are  the  semicircular,  the  segmental  (of 
not  less  than  a quadrant),  the  pointed  in  any 
proportion  lower  than  equilateral,  the  segmental 
pointed  (or  castle  arch),  the  three-centred  and  four- 
centred  pointed  (each  in  any  proportion  lower  than 
equilateral),  and  the  round  or  pointed  trefoil  arch  ; 
all  except  the  two  last  being  producible  with  one, 
or  at  most  two,  wedge-shaped  bricks,  without 
cutting,  except  to  accommodate  their  tops  to  the 
courses  of  the  wall.  Thus  we  have  plenty  of  scope 
for  more  variety  than  those  spurning  utilitarian 
fetters  seem  ever  to  have  developed.” 

His  assertion  that  the  use  of  girders  to 
support  a cross  partition,  over  an  undivided 
room  below  is  “ wholly  indefensible  and  inex- 
cusable under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or 
in  any  materials,”  seems  to  us  untenable. 
The  writer  says, — 

“ Indeed,  the  subjecting  lengthy  bars  or  beams, 
or  any  masses  longer  than  twice  or  thrice  their 
depth,  toa  cross-Btrain  or  any  force  tending  to  bend 


this,  its  exact  contrariety  to  design  or  art,  as  well  ■ them,  is  (except  in  the  unavoidable  cases  of  floor- 
as  its  expression  of  unparalleled,  unbounded,  self-  ing-boards  and  their  immediate  bearers)  at  once  too 
sparing, — unchecked  power  and  will  to  waste  any  j unnatural  to  occur  to  barbarous  builders,  and  too 
amount  of  others’  labour  for  the  least  of  the  de-  inartificial  to  be  palmed  off  on  any  civilised  corn- 
signer’s  ovrn,  is  what  must  render  our  great  iron  munity  not  blinded  by  excessive  sophistication  ; 
structures  ever  painful  and  humbling  to  behold,  j and  we  owe  the  appearance  of  such  things  (unseen 


like  the  pyramids  of  enslaved  Ham, — ghastly  blots 
permitted  on  our  planet’s  face,  as  monumental 
warnings  to  what  self-interest  in  its  unalloyed  sim- 
plicity may  bring  us.” 

To  a great  extent  he  is  right ; errors  and 
ignorances  have  been  plastered  over  with  gold  : 
were  the  works  of  some  of  the  civil  engineers 
holding  high  reputation  minutely  and  honestly 
inquired  into,  theirauthors  would  stand  exposed 
as  dunces  and  jobbers  : some  of  the  “ triumphs 
of  engineering  ” are  due  to  little  other  than 
the  command  of  unlimited  expenditure,  uncon- 
trolled power,  and  the  means  of  trying  again, 
in  the  event  of  failure. 

Nevertheless,  unconditional  abuse  of  a whole 
class  is,  in  this  case,  as  it  must  always  be, 
unjust. 

The  writer  says  truly,  that  the  ugliness  of 
English  brickwork  springs  from  irrationalities 
in  construction,  and  would  disappear,  if  we 
would  make  the  various  arrangements  simply 
with  a view  to  their  material  ends. 

“ These  would  require  the  roof  to  overhang  as  a 
cornice,  and  thus  to  present  a surface  of  incom- 
bustible material  alone,  which  is  very  easy,  though 
never  attempted  ; the  London  roofs  being,  to  avoid 
it,  kept  within  the  building  in  an  absurd  manner. 
The  next  absurdity  is  the  fenestration,  brought  to 
its  present  state  by  the  window-tax,  which  has 
taught  us  to  do  with  about  half  or  one-third  the 
windows  thought  necessary  in  the  same  latitudes 
elsewhere.  Now  the  removal  of  this  tax,  and  of 
the  restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  bricks,  leaves 
no  pretext  for  any  one  of  the  peculiarities  that  have 
made  our  fenestration  so  unique  in  ugliness  ; viz. 


till  the  last  few  years)  solely  to  a school  of  self- 
styled  “ engineers,”  that  seem  to  expect  the  world 
to  believe  rude  and  artless  shifts  become  prodigies 
of  science  by  a mere  change  of  their  material ; that 
skill  is  shown  in  getting  made  in  iron,  things  too 
rude  and  skilless  to  stand  in  weaker,  or  be  tolerated 
in  more  familiar  materials  ; and  that  because  its 
strength  and  stiffness  enable  it  to  retain  almost  any 
form,  the  produce  of  Colebrook  Dale  furnaces  is 
not  only  a substitute  for  brains,  and  to  do  their 
work,  but  they  do  get  the  credit  of  it.” 

What  should  we  say,  he  writes,  of  a beam 
of  stone,  in  any  rude  antiquity,  ten  or  twenty 
times  its  depth,  supported  only  at  the  ends, 
and  loaded  somewhere  between  them  with  a 
wall  or  column  ? and  yet  engineers  would  per- 
suade us  that  in  iron  such  an  arrangement  is 
allowable.  And  why  not?  We  can  be  quite 
certain  that  the  iron  will  perform  its  duty 
efficiently,  just  as  efficiently  as  the  “ tied 
arch,”  which  the  author  proposes  to  substi- 
tute : and  why  should  we  not  avail  ourselves  of 
the  convenience  it  offers  ? It  is  no  argument 
against  the  employment  of  girders,  to  say  that 
the  tendency  of  the  material  in  that  position  is 
to  break.  The  tendency  of  joists  is  to  break  ; 
the  tendency  of  the  brick  walls  which  carry 
them,  is  to  crush  ; but  we  know  they  will  not, 
because  we  shall  not  put  sufficient  weight 
upon  them  to  bring  this  about. 

The  whole  “copyism  question”  he  finds 
resolved  by  the  one  formula  of  Mr.  Ruskin,— 

“ That  all  ornament  is  base  which  takes  for  its 
subject  human  work,  that  it  is  utterly  base, — pain- 


fewness  of  openings,  excessive  width,  irregular  posi-  I ful  to  every  rightly-toned  mind,  without  perhaps 

tions  not  over  each  other,  extreme  shallowness,  and  : e .... 

the  sinking  or  cracking  square  top.  Even  sup- 
posing habit  to  shut  osr  dwellings  against  more 
light,  or  more  quantity  of  window  area,  it  ought  to 
be  divided  among  twice  as  many  apertures.  Of 
course,  under  a tax  regulated  by  their  number,  not 
their  quantity,  it  was  expedient  (though  construc- 
tively absurd)  to  make  them  few  and  wide  ; but 
otherwise,  every  object,  whether  the  equable  diffu- 
sion of  light  in  the  room,  or  of  strength  in  the  wall, 
requires  them  just  the  reverse,  numerous  and  nar 


immediate  sense  of  the  reason  ; but  for  a reason 
palpable  enough  when  we  do  think  of  it.  For  to 
carve  our  own  work,  and  set  it  up  for  admiration, 
is  a miserable  self-complacency,  a contentment  in 
our  own  wretched  doings.” 

He  thinks  it  makes  clear,— 

“ How  a form  that  is  beautiful  on  an  old  build- 
ing might,  when  exactly  copied,  be  base  and  odious, 
— how  what  is  lovely  on  Westminster  Abbey  might 
be  grossly  vulgar  on  Westminster  Palace,  or  what 


row.  Hence  even  the  tetnple  windows  of  all  real  j is  grand  on  the  Parthenon  be  ridiculous  on  a 
architecture  (which,  like  everything  about  a temple,  j Philadelphian  bank.  If  a person  did  not  see  that 
were  properly  enlarged  beyond  the  same  features  in  the  same  form  which  on  the  old  work  evinced  a 
a dwelling),  are  yet,  if  not  actually  narrower,  far  man’s  mind,  on  the  new  evinced  a monkey’s,  we 
narrower  in  proportion  to  their  height  than  ours,  had  nothing  more  to  say,  no  common  standing- 
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ground.  Now  Ruskin's  formula  makes  this  a 
degree  plainer,  and  I should  think  plain  enough. 
The  thing  which  we  copy  (say  a pinnacle)  is,  in  the 
old  work,  a member,  an  organ,  a piece  of  orna- 
mented utility ; its  general  form  or  design,  for 
material  usefulness,  is  of  course  a human  iuven- 


lery,  conceived  on  no  puny  scale,  and  including  beliefs,  and  whose  great  claim  on  a nation’s 
many  classes,  connected  with  art,  which  with  1 gratitude  may  be  irrespective  of  the  religious 
us  find  no  home  at  present.  | creed  of  the  individual.  A provincial  town 

In  the  first  place,  the  leading  ostensible  may  be  too  local  for  his  wide-spread  glory  j 
object  is  a National  Gallery  for  the  exhibition  j and  our  atmosphere  is  inimical  to  the  exposure 
of  pictures.  Let  this  be  the  leading  purpose  J of  works  of  art  tojnar  rugged,  variable  sea- 


tion, — or  it  may  be  the  millionth  version,  imita-  *"  jt  should  be  one  of  several  sons.  We  want  a Walhalla,  such  as  Bavaria 

of  a human  mven- I . J . - 


I important  features.  There  must  be  galleries  has  for  her  great  and  good  men.  We  want 


tion,  or,  if  you  will,  “ copy, 

hi.t~i.al  and  religious  pictures. 'and  for  ; our  Pantheon  of  Antiquity,  not  to  deify  and 

nature.  But  the  sme  form  copied,  as  we  copy  it,  landscapeson  a large  scale,  with  llghtfrom  above  worship  our  noble  spirits  who  hare  lived 

is  no  longer  an  ornamented  member,  but  simply  an  properly  admitted  and  distributed,  and  in  spaces  ( among  us,  but  to  pay  this  tribute  to  their 
ornament;  therefore  an  imitation  of  human  work  capacious  enough  to  allow  them  to  be  seen  ( worth,  to  recall  their  features  to  our  children’s 
as  ornament, — and  therefore  base,  if  you  accept  the  and  appreciated,  at  a distance  as  well  as  near,  children,  and  bid  them  deserve  a like  reward 
above  rule.”  | There  must  be  smaller  galleries  and  rooms  for  . for  services  rendered  to  their  country,  per- 

A >»  WocfmmQtPr  cabinet  pictures  and  productions  of  less  size  chance  to  all  humanity. 

^ 11  i ..  ’ down  to  minatures,  where  the  visitor  may  study  J Let  this,  then,  be  the  central  object  of  our 

Ely,  Chester,  he  speaks  violently,  and  says,  them  undisturbed  by  other  disproportionate  national  museum, — a hall  of  glory  to  receive 


14  Nothing  would  induce  me  to  make,  on  any 
cathedral,  any  addition  or  restoration,  great  or 
small,  from  a door  to  a nave  (for  which  there  was 
not  complete  authority),  in  any  style  but  my  own, — 
that  which,  on  due  study,  I should  deem  to  arise 
out  of  the  materials,  knowledge,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  present  day,  at  that  place,  and  keeping 
in  view  the  harmony  (not  mimic  identity)  to  be  kept 
with  the  skeleton  form  and  degree  of  decoration 
(not  style)  of  the  old  work.  And  I believe  any 
mason  of  moderate  intelligence,  pursuing  this  plan 
honestly,  would  do  more  satisfactory  things  for  this 
purpose  than  the  first  architects  of  the  day  following 
the  present  system.” 

Of  the  writer’s  views  on  ventilation,  we  may 
take  another  opportunity  to  speak.  Suffice  it 
at  present  to  say,  that  the  book  is  full  of 
thought,  and  eminently  suggestive;  it  is  ex- 
treme in  some  of  its  views,  and  open  to  objec- 
tions, but  nevertheless  calculated  to  advance 
the  progress  to  rational  architecture,  right 
structure,  and  right  decoration. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Can  it  be  true  that  so  preposterous  an  idea 
should  have  been  started  as  to  convert  Ken- 
sington Palace  to  the  purposes  of  the  new 
National  Gallery  ? Can  it  be  supposed  that 
we  should  set  at  nought  past  experience,  and 
play  over  again  the  extravagant  and  wasteful 
farce  enacted  in  Trafalgar-square  ? There  the 
old  royal  stables  were  patched  up,  and  the 
costly  parsimony  practised  of  bringing  in  the 
portico  of  Carlton  House  to  produce  a build- 
ing, the  most  insignificant,  unsightly,  dimi- 
nutive, and  unfit  for  the  purpose,  that  could 
be  well  conceived;  and  that  on  the  plea  of 
economy  ! Away  with  such  puerile  ideas  ! 
What  has  hitherto  been  the  result  ? The  pre- 
sent National  Gallery  cost  some  90,000/.  and 
every  one  exclaims  against  it,  as  in  every 
respect  unworthy.  It  is  a total  failure.  No 
such  parsimonious  feeling  directed  the  works 
at  Windsor.  There  a million,  and  perhaps 
more,  have  been  spent.  But  there  is  some- 
thing for  the  money.  There  is  a certain  air  of 
dignity,  a certain  grandeur  of  intention ; in 
fine,  some  success.  Who  asks  the  costs? 
Who,  now,  that  looks  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  or 
Greenwich  Hospital,  or  King’s  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge,  or  any  one  of  our  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, for  a moment  considers  the  enormous 
sums  bestowed  on  these  noble  erections  ? The 
reason  is  obvious.  Do  anything  well,  and 
then  no  one  will  accuse  you  of  extravagantly 
laying  out  your  money,  whatever  the  sum. 
Paris  is  a noble  city,  but  millions  upon  mil- 
lions have  been  expended  to  render  it  so.  The 
Madeleine,  the  Arc  de  VEtoile,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Louvre,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the 
Palais  du  Ministere,  Quai  d’Orsay,  Versailles, 
Fontainebleau,  have  absorbed  countless  sums. 
Did  past — does  the  present  generation  feel  it? 


subjects ; the  attention  not  be  distracted  by  in-  groups,  statues,  busts,  and  pictures  of  our 
congruitiesof  juxta-position, and  the  light  enter-  great  ones.  Here  no  religious  6cruple  need 
ing  from  the  side  rather  than  from  above.  There  deny  a spot  to  the  statue  of  Byron,  or  a tablet 
are  some  paintings  seen  best  alone  on  a screen,  to  the  historian  Hume. 

other  objects  of  art  in  glass  cases.  The  car-  The  last  and  not  the  least  important  ques- 
toons  of  the  masters,  their  sketches  and  r tion  in  the  eyes  of  most  people,  upon  which  I 
models,  demand  every  variety  of  accomraoda-  shall  briefly  touch,  is  the  cost.  Now,  without 
tion,  and  one  production  will  occupy  well  the  for  a moment  justifying  a lavish  expenditure, 
space  or  walling  unfitted  for  another.  hut  merely  to  produce  what  is  fit  and  becoming. 

So  much  for  the  collection  of  pictures,  it  may  be  assumed  that  no  work  of  art, 
which,  I presume,  is  to  give  room  for  the  ex-  executed  with  the  highest  skill,  and  with  the 
hibition  also  of  medals,  drawings,  prints,  and  best  materials,  and  conceived  by  first-rate  in- 
such  like  works.  , tellect,  will  cost  a little  money ; and  there  is 

But  we  are  a practical  people.  The  amateur  none  which  makes  a better  return  for  the 
will  admire  and  gratify  his  refined  mind  by  the  outlay. 

contemplation  of  these  masterpieces : they  in-  Such  a project,  grandly  planned,  and  ade- 
fuse  a taste  also  into  the  multitude.  But  shall  quately  carried  out,  must  be  nobly  paid  for. 


this  be  confined  to  pictures  alone  ? Shall  it 
not  pervade  our  manufactures,  and  let  us  at 
length  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  art  in  our 
dwellings  and  throughout  our  every-day  wants, 
where  our  furniture  and  utensils,  the  fabrics 
we  constantly  employ  and  wear,  shall  not 
satisfy  us,  unless,  as  Redgrave  and  1 Owen 
Jones  justly  remark,  they  please  us  in  form 
and  colour  and  in  the  making  up.*  I claim. 


The  House  of  Commons  will,  first  and  last,  and 
very  properly,  spend  perhaps  a couple  of  mil- 
lions upon  the  building  for  the  legislative 
business  of  the  nation.  Will  this  National 
Gallery  be  a less  useful,  or  a less  important 
object,  when  we  consider  it  as  instructing 
the  people,  improving  the  art  manufactures 
of  our  kingdom,  and  thereby  increasing  our 
commerce;  paying  a debt  of  gratitude  to  de- 


then,  a suite  of  rooms  for  a collection  of  a parted  worth,  teaching  the  nation  its  past  his- 
series  of  the  best  examples  of  art  applied  to  j tory,  and  preserving  the  memory  of  its  peace- 


manufactures  ; and  where  so  appropriate  as  in 
this  building,  this  palace  of  art  ? Our  earthen- 
ware, our  china  and  porcelains,  our  plate  and 
plated  articles,  our  carpets  and  hangings,  in 
fact,  every  species  of  handicraft  connected 
with  fine  art,  compared  with  samples  of  the 
highest  class  from  other  countries  and  of  other 
times.  How  suggestive,  how  instructive,  how 
appropriate  would  such  a collection  here  be. 
I start  no  new  idea,  except  as  to  the  locus  in 
quo.  It  has  already  been  partially  acted  upon 
by  the  Prince  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Exhibition. 

Again,  where  could  there  be  a spot  so  ap- 
propriate for  a museum  of  our  national  anti- 
quities ? And  this,  to  be  complete,  would 


ful  glories  ? A three-decker  will  cost  from  a 
hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  to  last  only  a few  years.  Shall  we 
then  meanly  seek  to  impoverish  by  our  nig- 
gardness a noble  monument  of  art,  which 
must  be  progressively  built,  which  will  occupy 
our  best  artizans  and  artists,  develop  the 
capacities  and  resources  of  our  men  of  genius, 
display  the  fine  materials  of  our  country, 
bring  into  operation  our  rarest  inventions, 
and  enshrine  the  mementos  of  England’s 
noblest  hearts  and  most  gifted  minds  ? And 
shall  we  forget  that  our  New  National  Gallery 
is  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the  generous  contri- 
butions of  individuals,  who  have  already  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  present,  if  a fitting 


occupy  a considerable  range  of  halls  and  building  he  erected,  their  collections  of  works 


rooms,  and  many  might  very  properly  be  dis 
tributed  in  the  courts.  Nor  would  I neglect 
the  hint  afforded  by  Louis  Phillippe’s  deeply 
interesting  collection  of  historical  memorials 
at  Versailles.  I would  hunt  the  country 
through,  rich  in  such  precious  relics,  and  not 
a mansion,  a church,  or  public  building 
should  be  unsearched  for  authentic  portraits, 
statues,  and  busts  of  our  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished personages,  which  should  be  re- 
produced and  placed  here  in  regular  chrono- 
logical order,  so  as  to  afford  a complete  sum- 
mary and  illustration  of  British  history.  And 
the  very  school- children  should  be  brought 
hither,  to  gain  their  most  impressive  lesson  of 
their  country’s  doings  and  their  country’s  en- 
nobling characters  in  past  times. 

But  there  is  still  a national  want  unsatisfied, 
an  object,  the  absence  of  which  is  each  day 


H.'R.  H.  PrincB  Albert  hasTaught  as  Tgreat  I Ska-for’  v\  ***  f"  r<T«y  m?re 

lesson:  let  us  proat  by  the  wisdom  which  1 [f  tp  * i / ,ra“D  dles'  a[lli  tlle 

guided  his  proceedings  in  the  Great  Exhibition  ta,  m0?“ment  t0  P“‘ 


of  1851.  It  was  a gigantic  and  well-digested 
plan : it  embraced  every  contingency : all 

tc  llrnra  1 r.  . l 1 - 


nations  were  to  take  part  i no  branch  of  natu- 
ral  or  manufactured  productions  was  to  he 
omitted:  the  vast  space  of  twenty-two  acres 
were  to  be  covered  in,  and  a pile  raised  to  cost 
150,000/.  and  this  for  a mere  temporary  pur- 


Let  me  endeavour,  however  feebly,  to  impart 
a like  completeness  to  our  new  National  Gal- 


petuate  his  virtues,— to  bring  them  more  pal- 
pably and  constantly  before  the  attention,  and 
to  stimulate  the  emulation  of  future  genera- 
tions,— the  question  arises,  " Where  is  it  to  be 
placed?”  Westminster  Abbey  is  full.  St. 
Paul’s,  and,  in  fact,  every  place  of  worship,  is 
unfit  to  receive  memorials  of  all  men  of  all 


*;nnD  d?°rfci!heF!'enC?11.departmentof  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion  most  fully  and  satisfactorily  prove  this  by  the  delight 

rI?iPal  d ,°  every  V13,lt0r  “ the  varie<l  application  of  taste- 
ful design  to  every  object,  however  humble. 


of  art,  the  lowest  estimate  of  which  may,  with- 
out exaggeration,  be  taken  separately  at  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  ? Are  these  to  be 
housed  in  a patched-up  barn  ? 

T.  L.  Donaldson.  ; 

University  College. 

A recent  number  of  The  Builder  records- 
the  rumour,  *'  that  a certain  comic  artist  is 
actually  making  designs  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities,  for  the  proposed  National  Gallery.” 
If  this  be  true,  Punch  must  he  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  we  shall  have  a “ Comical  National 
Gallery.”  liisum  teneatis  amici. 


Excursion  Trains;— We  regret  to  notice 
that  the  excursion-train  system,  which  we  may 
he  said  to  have  originated,  and  which  is  still 
yielding  a profitable  harvest  to  the  railway 
companies,  is  in  many  cases  conducted  in  so 
disorderly  and  shameful  a manner,  that  it  is 
hut  too  likely  to  come  altogether  to  a speedy 
terminus.  Ideas  of  scrambling  want  of  accom- 
modation, neglect  of  time,  destruction  of 
clothing  in  open  horse-boxes  near  the  engines, 
and  other  disagreeables,  are  fast  obliterating 
all  pleasanter  associations  as  to  railway  ex- 
cursions in  the  minds  of  the  working  classes ; 
and  the  companies,  in  their  desire  to  turn  the 
system  into  all  profit  and  no  outlay,  are  likely 
to  disgust  all  and  sundry  with  it,  and  very 
soon  to  bring  the  profits  themselves  arising 
from  it  to  a contemptible  minimum. 
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A QUESTION  AS  TO  RESTORATION 
AND  PROGRESS. 

In  common  with  most  London  folks,  I have 
managed  to  steal  a day  or  two  from  business 
in  beautiful  weather,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  travelling  I visited  one  of  our  famous  old 
abbeys.  So  many  thoughts  crowded  upon  me 
during  and  after  my  visit,  that  I venture,  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  presumptuous,  to 
send  them  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  excel- 
lent paper,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  I was  struck  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  desolation  and  ruin,  where  an- 
ciently it  was  apparent  grandeur  of  design 
and  magnificence  of  decoration  had  been  com- 
bined to  produce  an  overwhelming  effect  upon 
the  worshipper ; and  I then  thought  why 
should  we  not  restore  this  building  as  it  was 
— build  up  the  wounds  caused  by  the  de- 
stroyer, trace  out  carefully  the  labours  of  the 
decorator,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient 
[Workers  replace  its  lost  beauties.  The  build- 
ing was  well  worthy  of  it;  but  then  arose  one 
difficulty,  about  which  my  thoughts  were  busy  : 
—the  central  tower,  both  transepts,  and  some 
bays  of  the  nave  were  Romanesque  in  design  : 
the  extension  of  the  nave  was  Early  English  : 
the  choir  again  was  Decorated  : a screen  at 
:he  east  end  was  in  the  Perpendicular  style  : 
ihe  organ  loft  in  the  north  transept  was  in  a 
debased  style  of  the  Renaissance ; while  im- 
nediately  behind  it  arose  the  large  window 
ighting  the  transept,  which  had  a four- 
:entred  arch,  and  therefore,  I suppose,  belongs 
;o  the  Tudor  period. 

Now,  one  thing  that  perplexed  me  was,  how 
vas  all  this  mixed  material  to  be  harmonized  ? 
If  you  had  begun  to  dispense  with  any  one 
tyle  you  must  dispense  with  all,  for  it  is  quite 
wident  that  the  building  is  a r flex  of  the 
asbions  that  prevailed  in  architecture  through 
he  different  ages  of  its  erection.  Now,  what 
want  some  of  your  learned  friends  to  solve 
or  me  is  how  to  deal  with  the  restoration 
>f  such  a fabric.  As  to  favouring  one  style 
,t  the  expense  of  another,  that  is  absurd  ; be- 
;ause  a succeeding  generation  might  think 
lifterently  from  us,  and  undo  our  work,  and 
all  what  we  had  done  in  our  wisdom  by  quite 
. different  name  fifty  years  hence.  This  is  the 
first  point  I want  answered.  Now  for  another. 

Over  the  small  door  that  leads  from  the  side 
.isle  of  the  chancel  into  the  south  transept,  I 
-bserved  that  the  thick  coating  of  whitewash 
n the  Romanesque  arch  had  been  in  one  place 
ubbed  off,  and  what  to  my  prying  eyes  seemed 
o be  revealed  was  a Byzantine  or  Roman 
croll  in  colour.  Now,  I have  no  doubt  that 
his  part  of  the  building,  when  first  erected, 
i'aust  have  been  one  glow  of  colour  from  floor 

0 roof:  the  small  glimpse  I got  would  lead  me 
b expect  great  things  from  a careful  scraping 
f the  walls.  The  point  here,  then,  is, — how  will 
ou  harmonize  all  the  styles  I have  named  in 
oint  of  colour  ? If  I recollect  my  lesson 
jright,  the  treatment  of  Romanesque  colour 

1 breadth  and  boldness,  while  the  Tudor  is 
ittle  better  than  heraldic  dabs  of  paint  and 
ilding.  Answer  me  this,  ye  wise  men.  And 
len,  again,  the  utilitarians  will  say,  what  is 

lie  use  of  restoring  a building  for  merely 
lustics  and  visitors  to  gape  at,  and  which  only 
Itretches  out  its  huge  length  like  an  icthyo- 
purus  in  the  heart  of  a dull  fossilized  country 
pwn,  from  which  the  stream  of  busy  life  has 
een  diverted  ? Now  here  I will. turn  Solomon, 
ihd  tell  you  what  I think  about  it.  I should 
ike  to  see  the  building  restored  thoroughly 
jarougliout,  not  as  a place  for  rustics 
i gape  at,  and  vergers  to  profit  by,  but 
) make  it  what  it  was  originally  intended 
,ir, — a centre  of  intelligence  and  a means 
: usefulness  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
bourhood. Such  were  the  intentions  of  the 
'I  unders  and  beuefactors,  though  they  were 
irverted  by  the  ambitions,  the  selfishness, 
hd  the  ignorance  of  those  by  whom  the  trusts 
ere  to  be  administered  and  the  benefits  con- 
irred.  Those  who  abused  their  trust  were  put 
1 the  rout  long  ago ; but,  unhappily,  the 
tistitutions  themselves  got  such  a bad  name 
orough  the  wickedness  of  their  administrators, 
tat  they  have  never  recovered  the  blow,  and 
)ily  remain  like  fossils  in  an  age  of  remark- 
ed progress.  Now,  how  shall  we  galvanize 


them  ? I will  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor.  The  choir 
and  transepts  I would  retain  for  divine  worship 
exclusively.  The  Lady  and  other  chapels  are 
at  present  in  ruins.  These  I would  devote  to 
my  purposes ; also  the  chapter-house,  library, 
dormitory,  refectory,  cloisters,  &c.  &c. ; and 
all  these  I would  restore  exactly  as  they  were 
built;  and  all  these  together  I would  make  a 
great  public  educational  establishment,  open 
to  all  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

England  is  confessedly  too  utilitarian. 
Unless  a pursuit  leads  to  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  it  is  naught ; and  so  only  those  are 
followed  that  lead  to  this  desirable  end.  These 
are  mostly  mere  dull  systems  of  routine,  not 
generating  thought,  and  so  the  age  becomes  an 
age  of  mediocrity.  Now,  Sir,  restore  each  of 
these  old  abbeys,  and  establish  in  each  of  them 
a dozen  professors,  with  stipends  of  300/.  per 
annum  or  so your  men  of  genius,  so  they 
pursue  their  studies,  care  little  for  more  than 
will  honourably  sustain  them.  Exact  from 
them  a moderate  amount  of  teaching  for  their 
stipend,  and  you  will  soon  find  the  institution 
crowded  with  students  of  all  ages,  desirous  to 
add  to  the  little  they  know, — the  young  farmer 
to  his  chemistry,  the  young  squire  to  his  policy, 
the  gardener  to  his  botany,  the  grazier  to  his 
zoology,  the  miner  to  his  geology,  the  poet  to 
his  rhapsody,  &c.  &c.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  education  is  merely  shaping  the  mind  of 
the  child ; but  that  which  we,  as  a nation, 
mostly  want  is,  the  scientific  attuning  of  the 
erratic  genius, — the  hammering  the  native  ore 
into  the  tuneful  metal  that  rings  responsive  to 
the  prompting  of  noble  thoughts,  and  else 
would  return  but  a dullard  sound.  Such 
institutions  as  these  scattered  over  the  country 
would  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good,  by 
drawing  up  the  hidden  genius  that  now 
expends  itself  on  trifles  or  worse  things,  would 
elevate  the  tone  of  surrounding  society,  and 
diffuse  its  influence  even  to  the  hearth  of  the 
humblest  villager,  whose  gifted  son  would 
carry  his  spark  of  genius  to  this  fount  of 
knowledge,  and  cease  not  till  the  broad  reful- 
gence of  his  lamp  had  lighted  up  the  land. 

Aha  ! my  enemy  of  the  breeches  pocket  will 
say,  where  are  your  funds  to  come  from?  I 
answer  that  no  doubt  Mr.  Whiston  and  gen- 
tlemen of  his  way  of  thinking  could  show 
where  they  might  be  found  sufficient  to  restore 
the  buildings,  appoint  the  professors,  and 
render  what  are  now  fossil  reproaches  living 
engines  of  progress. 

A Wandbring  Amateur. 


THE  VICTORIA  PIER,  PORTSMOUTH. 

A local  paper,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
sire of  the  directors  of  this  “ snug  little  pro- 
perty” to  extend  their  structure  beyond  its 
present  boundaries  into  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
and  excavate  the  bottom  to  enable  steam- 
vessels  to  come  alongside  at  the  lowest  time  of 
tide,  suggests  in  lieu  " a floating  stage  to  run 
out  from  the  present  pier  or  platform  to  the 
distance  of  fifty  feet  or  more,  with  a guy  chain 
each  way,  as,  when  occasion  required,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  let  go  ore  chain,  north  or 
south,  to  remove  the  obstruction  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  harbour.  This  simple  con- 
trivance would  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  and  cost  the  company  at  the  utmost 
not  more  than  500/.  to  do  well.”  It  is  time 
something  was  done  : we  crossed  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  the  other  day  and  were  tossed  about 
in  a small  boat,  and  wetted  through,  before  we 
could  land,  the  steam-boat  not  being  able  to 
approach  the  pier. 

We,  in  our  turn,  will  give  the  directors  a 
piece  of  advice,  and  that  is,  not  to  charge  a 
traveller  carrying  a carpet-bag,  3d.  for  the 
miserably  insufficient  accommodation  they  are  j 
able  to  afford.  Persons  who  are  interested  in  ' 
the  Isle  of  Wight  should  strive  to  lessen  the  j 
obstacles  to  a ready  communication. 

At  Ryde  they  should  contrive  some  means 
of  carrying  passengers  from  one  end  of  their 
long  pier  to  the  other.  In  this  town  there 
seems  to  be  much  activity  and  life  just  now;  1 
indeed,  throughout  the  island  the  visitors  are  1 
numerous.  The  cottages  and  other  buildings  j 
which  have  been  recently  erected  or  are  going  ! 
on,  do  not  seem  calculated  to  increase  the ' 


beauty  of  this,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  pieces  of  England.  A central 
“ committee  of  adornment,”  with  branch 
boards,  could  do  much  good  here,  if  it  were 
but  by  preventing  much  ill. 


CURSORY  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGES- 
TIONS. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  Mr.  Editor,  that 
under  an  occasional  title  such  as  this,  many 
useful  and  amusing  scraps  or  crumbs  of  com- 
ment and  reflection  or  suggestion,  on  points, 
topics,  or  illustrations  which  have  previously 
appeared  in  your  columns,  might  be  gathered 
up  and  recorded  under  separate  side  headings, 
— scraps,  I mean,  not  altogether  meriting  the 
dignity  of  separate  articles,  however  short,  but 
of  too  much  importance  sometimes  to  be  quite 
thrown  away,  without  some  little  loss  of 
interest  or  utility.  Many  a time,  I am  sure, 
in  reading  an  article,  on  whatever  topic,  in 
your  pages,  the  reader  must  pick  up  ideas  or 
suggestions  of  this  description,  of  which  he 
would  willingly  “ make  a note,”  how’ever  rough 
or  hasty,  for  you  to  put  into  shape  and  to 
thrust  in  amongst  others  under  this  standing 
title,  whereas,  having  no  such  fitting  place  for 
them  to  appear  in,  they  drop  into  oblivion, 
although  they  might  even  happen  to  be  of 
value  when  afterwards  turned  over  and  farther 
reflected  on  in  the  minds  either  of  other 
readers  or  of  the  author  himself. 

“ What  improvements  in  science  might  we 
not  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing,” says  Dugald  Stewart,  in  his  Ele- 
ments of  Philosophy,  “ had  we  only  activity 
and  industry  to  treasure  up  every  plausible 
hint  that  occurs  to  us  ! Hardly  a day  passes 
when  many  such  do  not  occur  to  ourselves  or 
are  suggested  by  others ; and  detached  and 
insulated  as  they  may  appear  at  present,  some 
of  them  may,  perhaps,  afterwards,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  years,  furnish  the  keystone  of  an 
important  science.” 

I speak  from  experience  : while  yet  a mere 
youth,  I stumbled  on  this  very  passage  in 
reading  the  works  of  Stewart,  and  immediately 
converted  it  into  the  standing  motto  of  a series 
of  note-books  under  the  title  of  “ Chaos,” 
which  I have  continued  now  for  about  a 
! quarter  of  a century.  I have  found  this  prac- 
tice of  noting  down,  on  certain  subjects,  every 
likely  hint  that  occurred  to  me,  either  in  my 
reading  or  reflections,  to  be  a most  valuable 
one,  and  I can  compare  it  to  nothing  so  cor- 
rectly as  to  a potent  lever  for  lifting  up  the 
mind  out  of  immaturity,  passivity,  and  igno- 
rance, and  teaching  it  to  think.  Such  a lever 
as  this,  let  me  incidentally  recommend  your 
younger  readers  to  lay  hold  of  without  loss  of 
time.  My  more  immediate  purpose  in  allud- 
ing to  it,  however,  here,  is  merely  to  say  that 
it  is  the  benefit  derived  from  this  system  of 
collecting  stray  ideas  and  suggestions  in  my 
own  experience  that  induces  me  to  propose  the 
adoption  of  an  occasional  string  of  “ Cursory 
Comments  and  Reflections  ”in  The  Builder. 
These  I do  not  mean  that  you  should  confine 
to  mere  suggestions  in  science  or  art,  how- 
ever, but  think  they  should  be  made  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  possible. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  indicate  my  mean- 
ing would  be  to  begin  at  once  with  a few 
comments  or  reflections  of  my  own ; but  my 
purpose  was  merely  to  suggest  the  occasional 
notification  of  such  comments,  not  to  make 
any ; and  to  this  purpose  I would  have  felt  it 
the  more  prudent  to  confine  myself,  inasmuch 
as  not  being  either  an  architect  or  an  artist 
professionally,  any  comments  or  reflections  of 
mine  on  such  subjects  must  necessarily  be  re- 
garded as  of  li'tle  value  : nevertheless,  in  order 
all  the  more  clearly  to  indicate  my  meaning, 
and  perhaps  to  show  that  even  non-  professional 
readers  may  be  able  in  some  measure  to  amuse 
or  interest,  in  this  way,  on  minor  points  at 
least, — I shall,  pro  forma,  note  down  two  or 
three  little  comments  and  suggestions  which  I 
recollect  of  having  made  while  lately  reading 
in  some  of  your  past  numbers. 

The  Guilloche  and  Fret  in  Greek  Architecture. 
— Some  remarks  on  magnetic  science,  and  on 
certain  “ magical  • looking  experiments  by 
Faraday”  in  diamagnetism,  in  an  article  on 
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1st  May  last,  brought  vaguely  to  my  recollec- 
tion  a leader  of  yours  on  Mr.  Ruskin  s Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture/'  in  which  some  allusion 
was  made  to  crystals  of  bismuth.  I turned  up 
the  leader  in  question,  which,  I found,  dates  so 
far  back  as  19th  May,  1849.  There  it  appears 
that 

“ In  treating  of  beauty,  Mr.  Ruskin,  insisting 
on  the  fact  that  * all  most  lovely  forms  and  thoughts 
are  directly  taken  from  natural  objects,’  assumes 
the  converse  of  this,  namely,  ‘ that  forms  which  are 
not  taken  from  natural  objects  must  be  ugly,’  and 
then  attacks  the  Greek  fret,  on  grounds  which 
cannot  be  admitted  as  valid.  He  says, — ‘ The  first 
so-called  ornaipent,  then,  which  I would  attack,  is 
that  Greek  fret),  now,  I believe,  usually  known  by 
the  Italian  name  guilloche  (!),  which  is  exactly  a 
case  in  point.  It  so  happens  that  in  crystals  of 
bismuth,  formed  by  the  unagitated  cooling  of  the 
melted  metal,  there  occurs  a natural  resemblance  of  | 
it  almost  perfect.  But  crystals  of  bismuth  not  only 
are  of  unusual  occurrence  in  every- day  life,  but 
their  form  is,  as  far  as  I know,  unique  among 
minerals  ; and  not  only  unique,  but  only  attainable 
by  an  artificial  process,  the  metal  itself  never  being 
found  pure.  I do  not  remember  any  other  sub- 
stance or  arrangement  which  presents  a resemblance 
to  this  Greek  ornament ; and  I think  that  I may  i 
trust  my  remembrance  as  including  most  of  the  j 
arrangements  which  occur  in  the  outward  forms  of 
common  and  familiar  things.  On  this  ground,  i 
then,  I allege  that  ornament  to  be  ugly  ; or,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  monstrous  ; different  from 
anything  which  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  admire  ; 
and  I think  an  uncarved  fillet  or  plinth  infinitely 
preferable  to  one  covered  with  this  vile  concatenation 
of  straight  lines;  unless  indeed  it  be  employed  as  a 
foil  to  a true  ornament,  which  it  may,  perhaps, 
sometimes,  with  advantage  ; or  excessively  small,  as 
it  occurs  on  coins,  the  harshness  of  its  arrangement 
being  less  perceived.’  ” 

Now  I merely  desire  here  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject,  the  rather  curious 
circumstance,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  the 
Greek  temples  are  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  magical  rites,  on  the  other  it  appears 
that  in  those  really  magical-looking  experi- 
ments by  Faraday  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  as  well  as  in  others  of  a like  and  even  of 
a more  extraordinary  nature  to  be  yet  antici- 
pated, diamagnetism  is  the  agent,  and  the 
principal  or  most  distinguished  and  peculiar 
instrument  by  means  of  which  this  quasi- 
magical  agency  is  brought  into  play,  is  bismuth 
itself!  May  there  not,  after  all,  have  been 
some  truth  amid  the  imposture  or  delusion 
of  the  ancient  temple  rites,  and  may  not 
that  heretofore  obscure,  but  now  again  dis- 
tinguished, substance,  bismuth,  actually 
have  been  the  anti-type,  as  it  is  the 
only,  the  peculiar , and  the  perfect  example 
of  the  Greek  temple  ornament  in  question  ? I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  “ plausible  hint  ” 
is  at  all  likely  to  constitute  the  “ keystone”  to 
any  further  light  on  the  origin  of  such  architec- 
tural ornaments  ; but  “ detached  ” and  “ insu- 
lated ” as  its  terms  may  appear,  still  in  these 
days  of  new  lights  on  Egyptian  hieroglyphics, 
and  of  new  discoveries  of  priestly  sculptural  sym- 
bol and  architecture  in  Assyria,  I do  think  that 
the  hint  is  worth  noting,  all  the  more  especially 
since  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a species  of  anti- 
mony, which  is  well  known  to  have  been  a 
distinguished  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
ancient  magicians  and  alchymists,  who  called 
it  their  “ foliated  magnetia ,”  and  who,  more- 
over, spoke  of  a regulus  of  iron  and  antimony 
(magnetic  and  diamagnetic ! *)  which  they 
called  the  signate  star  of  “ omogene  and 
magnet  ia,”  and  the  “seal  of  seals:”  explana- 
tive  of  this  I may  add  that  as  bismuth  crystal- 
lizes in  the  form  of  a sort  of  squared  scroll, 
volute,  or  spiral,  so  antimony  regulus  crystal- 
lizes in  the  shape  of  a star,  which,  as  Brande 
remarks,  these  ancient  men  of  science  regarded 
as  a sign  and  exponent  of  its  pre-eminence 
amongst  minerals.  N.B.  If  I mistake  not  the 
star  is  an  ornamental  form  itself  on  ancient 


It  is  well  known  to  chemists  that  nothing  more  com- 
pletelv  neutralizes  the  magnetism  of  iron  than  Sntimonv,  so 
that  there  ia  something  profoundly  significant  and  scien- 
title  in  the  ancient  association  of  two  such  elements  as 
constituting  a distinguished  combination.  The  very  name 
of  “ the  magnetias  ” given  to  such  substances  as  antimony 
arsenic  and  bismuth  (or  marcasite,  as  they  called  the  last 
of  these),  when  taken  in  connection  with  Faraday's  disco- 
very of  their  diamagnetic  pre-eminence,  is  of  itself  re- 
markable. 


Greek  architecture  no  less  than  the  scroll  or 
volute  and  the  guilloche  and  fret. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  is  even  a singular  cir- 
cumstance that  multitudes  of  beautiful  volutes 
or  spirals,  so  close  as  at  first  to  appear  like  in- 
numerable concentric  circles,  appear  on  the 
sides  of  a glass  vessel  when  chloride  or  bromide 
of  antimony  is  precipitated  in  water  and  the 
subhaloidal  oxide  diffused  over  the  glass  and 
then  dried  ; and  that  a precipitate  of  bismuth, 
when  sublimed  with  iodine,  displays  much  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  midst  of  iridescent 
colours.  I may  here  add,  too,  cursorily,  that 
the  very  same  singular  chemical  elements, 
antimony  and  bismuth,  with  others  in  different 
combinations,  display  strange  forms,  precisely 
such  as  the  most  marked  of  those  on  the 
ancient  Egyptian  sculptures, — e.g.  the  staff  of 
power,  the  crux  ansata,  the  royal  frontal  ser- 
pent symbol  and  other  serpentine  forms,  and, 
most  strange  of  all,  the  mummy  form  of 
Anubis,  with  projecting  snout,  and  funereal 
feathers  ! There  is  also  a marked  vegetative 
power  in  these  substances  that  displays  itself  j 
in  beautiful  crystalline  arborescence  and  flower 
shapes,  with  a multitude  of  others,  such  as  j 
tridents  and  even  shining  or  iridescent  fish  j 
forms,  the  latter  of  perfect  outline,  with  fin  and 
tail  projections,  but  all  mere  laminated  crystals, 
like  the  pearly  fish  forms  used  in  card-playing 
more  than  anything  else. 

Patterns  of  Paper-hangings. — Mr.  Owen 
Jones,  in  a lecture  quoted  by  you  on  3rd  ult. 
remarks,  amongst  other  objections  to  many 
absurd  patterns  of  paperhangings,  that 
“nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  straw- 
berries and  cherries,  or  other  equally  impossi- 
ble combinations,  growing  on  the  same  stalk. 

. . . Strawberries  (he  adds)  do  not  grow  on 
walls  but  on  the  ground ; and  although  roses 
may  be  trained  over  walls,  they  are  not  endless 
representations  of  the  same  bunches,  nor  are 
they  interlaced  with  satin  ribbons.”  Now  amid 
much  that  is  truthful,  it  is  a pity  to  be  hyper- 
critical, and  I think  that  Mr.  Jones  is 
here  rather  severe  on  the  paper-stainers  or 
their  pattern-designers.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
himself  thought  so  since  his  lecture,  if  he  has 
seen  a little  quotation  from  the  Revue  Horti- 
cole,  titled  “ Strawberries  grafted  on  roses,” 
which  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  news- 
papers. “ Strawberries  and  cherries  ” do  not 
seem  to  be  one  whit  more  “ impossible  ” as  a 
combination,  than  strawberries  and  roses  ; and 
moreover,  the  rose  tribe  is  a most  extensive 
one,  which  comprehends,  if  I mistake  not, 
even  the  cherry-tree  itself,  as  well  as  the  apple, 
and  other  pomaceous  trees  and  shrubs.  As 
for  the  endless  representations  of  the  same 
bunches,  we  have  nature’s  authority  and  ex- 
ample for  endless  repetition  of  sameness  no 
less  than  for  endless  luxuriance  of  variety. 
Look  to  the  rose-tree  itself  in  bloom,  or  the 
cherry-tree, — what  an  endless  repetition  of  one 
and  the  same  flower, — same  not  merely  in  form, 
but  in  colour.  Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  fanciful  horticulturist  that  we  have 
anything  else.  Nevertheless,  I do  not  desire 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  Mr.  Jones’s  weapon  on 
this  face  of  it,  as  I think  that  some  variety 
thrown  in  among  the  sameness  of  the 
“ bunches  ” is  much  called  for ; but  I can  tell 
Mr.  Jones,  that  although  it  is  not  very  usual 
to  interlace  flowers  with  satin  ribbons,  it  so 
happens  that  not  a few  within  my  own  sight  at 
the  present  moment  were  actually  tied  up  and 
interlaced  with  silk  tape  or  narrow  ribbon,  in 
the  spring  of  the  present  year,  for  want  of  the 
more  usual  material  at  the  moment,  and  it 
never  struck  me  that  there  was  anything 
outre  or  devoid  of  taste  in  6uch  an  ac- 
cidental trimming  to  my  flowers.  By  the 
way,  it  delights  me  to  observe,  that  the 
art-acquirements  of  my  antediluvian  friends, 
the  Chinese,  as  well  as  those  of  other  Orientals, 
are  noted,  as,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of 
imitation.  These  acquirements  are  inherited 
and  traditional,  and  they  add  to  the  varied  and 
still  accumulating  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a grand  and  shall  I say  luxurious  era  of  en- 
lightenment or  illumination  throughout  the 
east  in  extreme  antiquity.  N.B.  The  “ wise 
men  ” dwelt  in  “ the  East.” 

Scotch  Fir  and  Memel  Timber. — One  of 
your  correspondents,  “ N.  G.”  on  17th  inst. 
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says,  in  a short  article  on  Pine  Timber,  that; 
“ the  red  fir  or  pine  is  the  * Pinus  Sylvestris*; 
common  to  the  north  of  Europe,  by  our  people! 
called  Scotch  fir  : in  commerce  it  is  called; 
Baltic  fir,  Riga  fir,  Memel  timber,  &c. : it 
grows  also  in  British  America  and  the  northt 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  called  red  pine  ini 
commerce.”  Can  it  be  possible  that  Memel 
timber  is  in  England  confounded  with  and  called; 
Scotch  fir,  or  vice  versa?  In  Scotland,  as  I have 
reason  to  know,  having  there  had  a good  deal; 
of  experience  in  timber,  both  native  andi 
foreign,  Scotch  fir  is  regarded  in  commerce  as 
quite  a different  sort  of  article  from  Memel 
or  Baltic  timber.  Your  correspondent  states; 
truly  that  American  pine  is  freer  and  less; 
knotty  than  the  red  fir  of  the  north  ofi 
Europe,  meaning  thereby  than  either  Memel 
or  Baltic  timber  or  Scotch  fir.  Memel 
timber,  however,  occupies  a middle  placei 
in  these  respects  between  Scotch  fir  andi 
American  pine,  as  it  also  does  in  respect' 
to  size.  Scotch  fir  is  quite  a dwarf  species; 
compared  even  with  Memel,  which  is 
seldom  if  ever  more  than  half  the  girth  ol 
the  enormous  American  pine.  I have  seen 
Memel,  however,  of  greater  length  than 
American,  but  Scotch  fir  in  commerce  not 
half  so  long.  Moreover,  the  girth  of  Scotch 
fir  is  generally  so  much  smaller,  that  the  tim- 
ber is  usually  prepared  and  sold  in  the  round) 
while  Memel,  as  well  as  American,  are  squared 
before  being  shipped  or  imported  into  this: 
country.  To  the  form  of  " deals  ” and  “ bat-3 
tens,”  in  which  form  fir  wood  is  also  im- 
ported, I need  not  here  allude,  nor  to  the  disn 
tinction  and  difference  in  commerce  between 
Memel  and  Riga,  or  other  northern  firs  besides 
the  Scotch. 

Buckingham  Palace  and  a new  National 
Gallery. — About  the  time  that  it  was  proposed 
to  improve  Buckingham  Palace,  you  suggested 
that  since  the  erection  of  such  noble  palaces 
for  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  formation  ol 
at  least  as  noble  an  edifice  for  the  Sovereign 
herself  could  only  be  a question  of  time,  and 
that,  as  a new  National  Gallery  was  then  alsc 
talked  of,  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  converting  Buckingham  Palace 
into  a National  Gallery,  and  of  devoting  the 
money  required  for  the  latter  instead  towards 
the  construction  of  a new  royal  palace,  as 
worthy  of  the  country  and  the  Sovereign,  as 
Westminster  is  of  the  Lords  and  Commons. 
Could  not  some  such  arrangement  still  be 
carried  out? 

Brompton  Groves. — We  all  know  the  value 
of  open  spaces  to  a great  and  crowded  popula- 
tion, but  we  do  not  always  keep  in  view  the 
vast  importance  of  adjoining  or  of  inter- 
mingling vegetation,  as  of  trees,  gardens, 
parks,  in  not  only  absorbing  the  foul  or  used- 
up  air  (carbonic  acid)  expelled  from  the  lungs 
of  that  crowded  population,  but  in  recruiting 
the  atmosphere  with  the  free  oxygen  or  vital 
air  which  they  ought  to  breathe.  Keeping  these 
most  important  facts  in  view,  the  importance 
of  the  vegetation  and  the  open  space  of  such 
a gore  or  gushet,  running  in  between  in- 
habited districts  towards  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, as  the  groves  and  vales  of  Old  Brompton 
constitute,  cannot  be  exaggerated.  Is  it  not 
possible  to  prevent  the  choking  up  of  this 
breathing- funnel  with  brick  and  mortar, 
Should  not  the  Government  purchase  the  pro- 
perty, were  it  but  for  a foul-air  consumer  and 
an  oxygen  manufactory,  wherewith  to  refresh 
the  millions  of  the  metropolis  ? Might  they 
not  do  so,  while  at  the  same  time  erecting  their 
proposed  National  Gallery  in  the  midst  of  it. 
and  converting  it  into  pleasure-gardens  for  the 
people  ? It  closely  adjoins  the  very  sites 
already  pointed  out  as  the  most  eligible  for  the 
Gallery, — namely,  the  vicinity  of  Kensington- 
palace.  I have  a lingering  hope  that  some- 
thing or  other  of  this  sort  may  yet  be  done  ere 
it  be  too  late. — J.  E.  D. 


“Belgium  and  the  Rhine.” — As  the 
Queen’s  visit  to  Antwerp  will  probably  help  ta 
lead  our  travel-loving  population  Belgium- 
wise,  Mr.  Murray  has  issued,  under  this  title, 
part  of  his  well-proved  “ Handbook  for  Travel- 
lers on  the  Continent,”  now  too  well  known  to 
need  commendation. 
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CAPITALS  FROM  BOLOGNA. 
ologna,  with  its  numerous  colonnades,  ] 
rds  many  beautiful  examples  of  carved 
jie  capitals  in  the  Cinque-cento  style,  of 
Bless  variety.  Fig.  1 is  from  a portico  in 
l!ii  Strada  San  Donato ; figs.  2,  3,  and  4 are 
I m the  Palazzo  Pisardi,  formerly  the  Palazzo 
renano. 

( ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  GLASS 
PAINTING. 

ifhat  I may  not  appear  to  have  attempted  a 

Iiaway  hit  in  the  dark,  I must  beg  your 
lulgence  for  a few  words  in  justification  of 
i letter  you  did  me  the  favour  to  publish  in 
If:  e Builder  of  the  31st  July,  which  has 
.'.led  forth  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Winston  in 
nr  last  number. 

I Sly  object  in  that  letter  was  to  state  some  of 
ose  fundamental  principles  and  conditions  of 
atnted  windows  which  were  not  affected  by 
i y peculiar  period  of  design,  nor  ever  could 
|)  overlooked  without  injury  to  the  art  itself 
Id  detriment  to  the  architecture  in  which  it 
os  embraced. 

^ [t  is  not  every  one  who  has  it  in  his  power 
Btorun  away  to  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  or 
>:unce  upon  every  occasion,  and  it  is  not  by 
u ; but  by  repeated  investigations  that  the 


principles  of  an  art  can  be  elicited,  especially 
if  its  development  be  varied  in  character  and 
extended  over  centuries  of  time. 

■ “ Study 

Is  like  heaven’s  glorious  sun,  which  will  not  be 
Deep-searched  by  haughty  looks.” 

Neither  can  any  one  be  supposed  to  have 
seen  every  single  specimen  that  exists ; nor  can 
much  good  be  hoped  for  by  quoting  any  parti- 
cular window  as  a standard.  The  prevailing 
practice  is  the  only  ground  that  can  be  built 
upon,  and  if  a principle  sufficiently  broad  and 
simple,  true  in  itself  and  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation, can  be  found  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
secret  of  the  excellence  we  seek  after,  a rule  of 
practice  is  obtained  which  may  enable  us  to 
produce  original  works  as  true  and  as  admira- 
ble as  any  that  have  been  accomplished  in 
time  past. 

Such  a principle  or  principles  I sought  to 
establish,  and  in  doing  so  felt  called  upon  to 
make  the  remarks  objected  to  by  Mr.  Win- 
ston. 

One  concession  I have  gained  from  Mr. 
Winston,  in  the  present  letter — i.  e.  that  he  is 
willing  to  allow  that  the  “ flat  effect  ” which  I 
have  insisted  on,  prevailed  until  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  says, 
“ Indeed  the  powerful  contrasts  of  light  and 


shade  (to  which  I alluded  in  the  paper  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent)  are  not  commonly 
found  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  I know  of  none  so  early 
as  the  fifteenth  century,  as  your  correspondent 
states.  The  glass  at  King’s  College  Chapel, 
whose  date  is  about  1525,  is,  on  this  account, 
and  also  from  some  of  the  brown  enamel 
having  perished,  as  flat  as  your  correspondent 
could  wish,  and  the  window  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  which  he  erroneously  calls  a 
‘very  late’  specimen,  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  category.”  I can  hardly  complain  that 
Mr.  Winston  objects  to  call  St.  George’s  a 
“ very  late  ” window,  since  the  style  he  advo- 
cates, and  which  I would  most  strongly  depre- 
cate, owes  its  origin  to  a date  still  more  recent. 
But  place  by  the  side  of  this  a few  words  from 
the  paper  referred  to  in  the  first  instance 
“ By  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  new 
style  was  established  * * * but  though 

rotund  and  pictorial  in  principle,  it  was  not 
rotund  and  pictorial  in  effect.”  Again, — “The 
adoption  of  the  rotund  or  pictorial  style,  which 
it  took  tioo  centuries  to  perfect  in  the  cinque- 
cento.”  Now,  I never  denied  the  existence  of 
the  style  lauded  by  Mr.  Winston,  but  I do 
deny  it  to  have  been  the  effect  of  a gradual 
development  of  the  art  of  glass-painting, 
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properly  understood  as  such ; and  would  main- 
tain, on  the  contrary,  that  it  arose  from  the 
admission  of  a foreign  principle,  at  variance 
with  the  material,  and  destructive  of  the  art  in 
its  relation  to  architecture. 

Take  one  more  extract  from  Mr.  Winston’s 
essay: — “Here  complicated  foreground  groups, 
as  well  as  important  architectural  accessories', 
are  introduced  : the  relative  distances  of  the 
various  objects  are  preserved  by  means  of  light 
and  shade,  and  the  landscape  background  re- 
cedes and  disengages  itself  from  the  figures 
and  architecture,  imparting  to  the  picture  the 
effect  of  atmosphere.”  This  is  a description 
of  Mr.  Winston’s  glass  of  the  middle  of  the 


AMERICAN  WORKS. 

New  York  Iron  Foundries.  — In  a sketch  of 
the  works  in  progress  at  the  principal  iron 
foundries  of  that  city,  the  New,  York  Courier 
and  Inquirer  asserts  that  there  are  no  foundries 
in  England  that  cast  6uch  massive  pieces  of 
machinery  as  those  executed  in  New  York; 
and,  in  proof  of  this,  describes  the  operations 
of  several  of  the  principal  firms.  It  states 
that  twelve  iron  columns,  cast  by  Messrs. 
Mott  and  Ayres,  of  the  Chelsea  Ironworks,  for 
the  Manhattan  Gas  Company,  are  the  largest 
ever  cast  by  10  feet  8 inches,  measuring  50 
feet  8 inches  in  length,  3 feet  in  diameter 
at  the  base  moulding,  2 feet  at  the  cap  mould- 


sixteenth  century  : this  is  the  style  which  Mr.  j ing,  and  weighing  27,360  pounds  each  ; — that 
Winston  tells  us  we  have  41  made  to  our  ; they  have  been  erected  about  the  gasometer, 
hand  ” for  Palladian  churches,  and  which,  in  and  are  surrounded  by  girders  45  feet  in  length, 
his  letter,  he  recommends  for  St.  Paul’s.  Now  j That  they  were  also  preparing  an  iron  steamer 
it  is  quite  evident  that  where,  as  in  glass,  each  for  a passenger  boat  on  the  Magdalene  river, 
piece  has  its  outline  of  lead,  besides  being  j Her  hull  is  of  iron,  rivetted  together,  and  the 
outlined  by  its  own  colour,  the  appearance  of  deck  is  composed  of  white  pine.  She  mea- 
rotundity  or  atmospheric  effect  can  never  be  J sures  167  feet  in  length  on  deck,  30  feet  beam, 
satisfactorily  rendered,  even  with  the  sacrifice  j and  7 feet  hold,  and  it  is  calculated  that  she 
of  the  transparency.  But  glass  painters  may j will  carry  70  tons,  while  drawing  only  2 feet 
console  themselves  with  this,  that  such  effects  0 inches  of  water.  When  heavily  loaded  she 


potash  will  be  used  for  blasting.  Thi 
whirlpool  has  been  entirely  filled  up  b j 
the  debris  of  Pot  Rock,  and  the  smallest  row 
boat  may  pass  over  what  was  once  Pot  Rock; 
at  any  time  of  tide.  This  great  and  wonderfu 
result  M.  Maillefert  has  accomplished  by  thi 
firing  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  under  watei 
without  any  drilling,  284  submarine  charges 
containing  in  all  34,231  lbs.  of  powder,  and  si 
a cost  of  less  than  7,000  dollars.  The  mone;. 
now  being  used  to  pay  the  expense  of  remov: 
ing  these  rocks,  is  obtained  as  a temporary 
loan,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  ani: 
is  to  be  repaid  from  subscriptions  to  a loans 
reimbursable  by  the  general  or  state  governr 
ment,  or  from  other  funds,  hereafter  to  h 
raised.  It  is  a work  of  great  importance  ti 
the  United  States,  and  ii^fact  to  the  whole 
world,  and  is  conducted  with  the  greatest 
economy.  We  purchase  the  powder,  blasting: 
cans,  and  ballast-bags  with  ready  money,  anti 
pay  M.  Maillefert  weekly  a stipulated  price  fof 
each  charge  fired  on  the  rock ; he  furnishing 
the  labourers  employed,  the  wires,  battery: 
and  floats.  The  expense  of  removing  Pot’ 


are  to  the  full  as  undesirable  as  they  are  unat- 
tainable; and  the  leads  interfere  with  nothing, 
except  this  most  objectionable  “ rotundity.” 
An  attempt  at  illusion  is  out  of  the  sphere  of 
painted  windows,  and  can  be  very  well  left  in 
the  hands  of  our  oil  and  water-colour  painters. 
How  much  can  be  made  of  a flat  surface,  the 
sculptor  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  has  shown. 
What  can  be  made  of  a flat  surface  in  glass, 
the  inventor  of  the  east  and  lesser  transept 
windows  in  York  Cathedral,  the  Abbey  Church, 
Malvern,  and  many  other  later  windows,  can 
testify.  I say  nothing  of  the  earlier  artists,  as 
their  practice  seems  admitted,  though  they  did 
it  in  “ignorance!”  Admirable  works  of 
ignorance,  which  our  knowledge  and  our 
science  find  so  much  difficulty  in  equalling! 

F.  W.  O. 


Rock,  Frying  Pan,  and  Diamond  Reef,  to  the 
will  carry  330  to  350  tons.  Mr/Milligan,  of  j depth  of  20|  feet,  and  Way’s  Reef  and  She! 


the  Warren-street  Foundry,  had  invented  what 
he  has  entitled  the  “Vertical  Flue  Boiler,” 
which  he  has  patented  in  that  country  and  in 
England.  The  construction  of  this  boiler  is 
such  that  double  the  quantity  of  fire  and  sur- 
face can  be  brought  in  the  same  compass  over 
the  other  boilers  now  in  use,  and  it  is  claimed 
to  be  more  effectual.  All  other  boilers  have 
horizontal  flues  and  vertical  tubes.  One  ad 


Drake  Rock  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  below 
mean  low  water,  will  probably  not  exceec 
15,000  dollars.  The  success  that  has  attendee 
M.  Maillefert’s  new  mode  of  submarine  blast- 
ing will  greatly  benefit  the  commerce  of  thel 
world,  will  be  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars  in  value  ol 
property ; for  this  system  of  submarine  blast-5 
ng  will  be  adopted  in  every  place  where  dan- 


vantage is  a boiler  of  half  the  ordinary  size,  fferous  rocks  obstruct  navigation,  inasmuch 


taking  less  room,  and  requiring  but  half  the 
quantity  of  water.  The  strength  of  the  fire 
acting  on  the  surface  of  the  water  has  the  effect 
of  making  steam  with  less  fuel.  In  making 
the  steam  at  the  top  of  the  flue  it  escapes 
more  rapidly  into  the  chamber.  He  was  com- 
pleting a boiler  of  this  description  to  be  used 
in  moulding  and  planing  mills,  in  37th-street, 
with  an  engine  100-horse  power.  The  boiler 
is  13  feet  long,  7 feet  wide,  and  9 feet  in  height. 
Wilson  Small  was  casting  a variety  of  very 
heavy  and  peculiar  pieces  of  machinery  for  the 
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A WORD  OF  ADVIOE. 

In  reply  to  a communication  from  Lord 

Rosse,  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  ......  r . 

St  U hastlake,  as  president  of  the  Academy,  Naptha  Company,  at  Brooklyn,  to  be  used 
to  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  setting  forth  that  the  pro-  ; manufacturing  oil  from  rosin.  These  castings 
gress  of  this,  which  is  a purely  British  inven-  are  entirely  original,  and  are  called  “ stills.” 
tion,  was  likely  to  be  hindered  by  the  exercise  Mr.  Rodney,  of  the  City  Foundry,  had  recently 
as  at  present  of  his  patent  rights,  Mr.  Talbot  completed  and  sent  to  their  destination  four 
has  made  a free  present  of  his  patents  to  the  j engines  and  stamping  mills,  for  quartz  crush- 
public,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  appli-  j ing  in  California.  Hogg  and  Delamater  were 
cation  of  the  invention  to  taking  photographic  , principally  engaged  in  constructing  “ Erics- 
portraits  for  sale  to  the  public,  which  he  de- j son’s  Caloric  Engine.”  The  Courier,  more- 
sires  still  to  keep  in  the  hands  of  his  own  | over,  gives  details  of  many  other  works, 


licensees.  Those  who  know  the  large  sums  of  j such  as* great  steam-engines,  chiefly  for  marine 
money  which  Mr.  Talbot  has  spent,  not  merely  use,  dredging  barges  inclusive,  which 


- i , > | — “"j  waiuaiur,  wiilUl  11 

m the  pursuit  of  the  art  but  in  securing  the  states  are  now  worked  by  their  own  impelling 
riant  to  himsplf  under  1 ! : • > r , • , , , r B 


right  to  himself,  under  advice  which  he  now, ' engines  in  place  of  being  dragged  by  other 
perhaps,  regrets,  will  appreciate  more  highly  steamers. 

than  iKa  It'  .1  i r . . ° “ 


than  the  general  public  the  value  of  the  gift. 
That  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
the  art  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

We  may  save  the  money  and  time  of  some 
of  our  readers  who  contemplate  a trial  of  this 
art  if  we  say,  that  unless  they  are  deter- 
mined to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to 
it,  and  to  work  out  success  through  many 
failures,  they  may  as  well  abandon  at 
once  their  intention.  Those  who,  beino- 
interested  in  the  sale  of  the  materials 
and  apparatus  used,  would  persuade  them  it 


Submarine  Rock  Blasting. — The  reef  rocks 
at  Hurl  Gate,  New  York,  are  in  course  of 
being  blasted,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
22nd  ult.  in  describing  a resumption  of  the 
process,  says,— -“The  firing  recommenced  on 
Way’s  Reef.  Since  then  thirty-eight  charges 
have  been  fired  on  that  rock,  and  we  hope  it 
will  be  reduced  to  fifteen  feet  mean  low  water 
before  the  close  of  next  week.  The  firing  on 
Way's  Reef  is  from  a battery  of  ten  pairs  of 
plates,  placed  on  the  jnetal  float  moored  on 
that  reef.  As  many  as  nine  charges  have  been 


::,?Ter!,la%.affalr. t0  obtairl  satisfactory  re-  ! fired  durinR  a single  tide.  As  soon  as  Wav’s 
br,1llant  stores,  only  deceive.  The  , Reef  is  broken  down,  • Shell  Drake Rock 


instructions  for  amateurs  are  still  so  far  from 
definite,  that  months  will  scarcely  make  a de- 
cent photographer  out  of  one  unused  to  such 
matters.  Notwithstanding  the  books  published 
on  tne  subject,  there  is  still  a want  of  clear 
and  precise  explanations  of  how  to  make  a 
picture  ; and  the  French  writers  are  as  far  from 
giving  this  as  our  own  countrymen.  The 
leaff^  presfnt  aPPe:»rs  to  be  simply  how  to 
a roial  Tb"  of  Peons'  who  want 

roa:  • t0  arl  to  purchase  a quantity  of 
costly  apparatus  and  ticklish  chemicals,  a nett- 
paper  a fresh  acid;  and  tve therefore  feel  it  our 
1 P“‘ ‘t!  on  their  iward,  and  to 


a ,i n u me  matter 

a little  clearer  than  it  is  at  present.  We  look 
tor  less  humbug  and  more  knowledge. 


will  be  fired  upon,  until  it  is  reduced  to  fifteen 
feet  below  mean  low  water.  After  that, 
‘ Frying  Pan,’  a very  dangerous  rock  in  mid- 
channel,  and  in  rapid  and  deep  water,  will  be 
attacked,  and  the  firing  continued  on  that 
rock  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  same  depth  as 
Pot  Rock,  namely  20^  feet  below  mean  low 
water.  As  soon  as  the  rocks  here  mentioned 
shall  have  been  reduced  to  the  depths  respec- 
tively stated  above,  operations,  by  Messrs. 
Maillefert  and  De  Raasloff,  will  be  commenced 
on  Diamond  Reef,  situate  between  Governor’s 
Island  and  the  Battery.  This  is  a large  rock 
in  16  feet  water.  A charge  containing  500  lbs. 
of  powder  will  be  fired  on  this  rock.  Two 
blasts  will  be  made  on  Hallets  Point, 
at  the  Gate,  in  which  a preparation  of 


as  but  a small  sum  of  money  is  required  tc 
pay  the  expense,  compared  with  what  would 
be  required  under  the  old  system.  His  excel* 
lency  the  Portuguese  minister  takes  great  in- 
terest in  these  operations,  and  he  has  commu- 
nicated to  his  government  the  result  thus  fail 
obtained  at  Hurl  Gate.  In  April  last  the  Por- 
tuguese war  steamer  Porto  made  dreadful  ship- 
wreck on  a rock  in  the  harbour  of  Oporto.  Thel 
most  influential  families  in  that  city  have  now 
obtained  one  of  the  Francis  metallic  life-boats,! 
and  are  in  hopes  to  obtain  the  services  of 
Messrs.  Maillefert  and  De  Raasloff  to  remove’ 
this  dangerous  rock  by  submarine  blasting. 
M.  Maillefert  has  entirely  recovered  from  thel 
wounds  he  received  by  the  disastrous  explosion: 
of  a blasting- can  above  water,  during  thel 
operations  on  Frying  Pan,  on  26th  March: 
last.” 

Boston  Grave-stones. — In  excavating  for  a 
common  sewer  in  Atkinson-street,  says  the: 
Boston  Journal,  at  the  depth  of  about  6 feet  a 
gravestone  was  found,  on  which  is  the  follow-’ 
ing  inscription  : — “ Here  lyes  ye  body  of  Mr. 
James  Aresking,  son  of  ye  Reverend  Mr. 
Aresking,  in  Scotland,  aged  35  years.  Died: 
ye  1st  Octor  1711.”  These  mementoes  of' 
mortality  are  frequently  disinterred  in  various 
parts  of  our  city,  and  are  evidence,  not  that; 
bodies  were  interred  in  our  streets,  but  that, 
our  ancestors  were  very  careless  of  their  grave-' 
stones,  which  were  taken  from  the  burial- 
ground  to  cover  sewers. 

The  New  York  Exhibition. — The  opening  is 
definitively  fixed  for  Monday,  2nd  May,  1853. 
Ample  funds,  it  is  reported,  have  been  sub- 
scribed to  carry  out  the  undertaking  in  a bril- 
liant manner,  and  all  parties  join  in  forwarding 
its  success.  The  corporation  has  granted  a 
site  for  the  building — the  Legislature  has  in- 
corporated the  association — the  Customs  has 
constituted  the  building  a bonded  warehouse 
— and  the  company  undertake  to  carry  out  and 
bring  back  if  unsold,  all  articles  intended  for 
exhibition,  free  of  expense  to  the  owners. 


Self-acting  Breaks  to  Railway  Car- 
riages.— A trial  has  been  made  on  the  South- 
Western  Railway  of  a means  of  applying  self- 
acting breaks,  with  a view  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. On  all  occasions  of  stopping,  it  is 
said,  the  breaks  acted  satisfactorily  : when  the 
speed  was  great  and  the  stoppage  sudden,  the 
self-acting  breaks  brought  the  wheels  to  a 
“ dead  lock ;”  on  other  occasions  not  applying 
themselves  so  forcibly.  When  the  train  was 
backed  the  breaks  were  instantaneously  thrown 
out  of  action  by  the  guard. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Northampton. — On  the  3rd  of  August  inst. 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  consecrated  St. 
Edmund’s  Church.  It  is  a cruciform  Early 
English  structure,  with  central  tower,  and 
consists  of  nave,  south  aisle,  transepts,  and 
chancel,  and  provides  accommodation  (on  the 
floor  only)  for  800  persons,  534  of  which  are 
free  sittings.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
including  boundary-wall,  &c.  is  about  4,000Z. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Vickers. 

Chelmsford. — On  the  12th  inst.  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  of  the  tower  of  Willingale 
Doe  Church,  which  is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  and 
of  a new  aisle  which  is  about  to  be  added.  The 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Christopher,  stands 
in  the  same  yard  as  that  of  Willingale  Spain — 
a singularity,  as  remarked  by  the  local  Journal, 
of  which  there  are  but  few  instances  in  the 
kingdom.  Some  years  ago  the  tower  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  though  the  damage 
was  then  repaired,  decay  has  since  been  rapidly 
loosening  its  walls  and  eating  into  its  founda- 
tions. Mr.  Clarke,  the  diocesan  architect, 
being  called  in,  pronounced  the  tower  de- 
cidedly dangerous.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
tQ  take  it  down  and  rebuild  it,  and  to  add  a 
new  aisle,  by  which  fifty  additional  sittings  will  ] 
be  obtained.  The  estimated  expense  was  j 
1,100Z.  There  is  still  a deficiency  of  200 1.  in 
the  cost  of  the  tower  and  aisle,  besides  which 
' some  further  expenditure  will  be  required  on 
the  roof.  The  tower  will  be  eighty  feet  high, 

I and  is  to  be  of  flint- work,  precisely  in  the  style 
of  the  old  one,  and  the  aisle  will  be  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  White,  of  Pimlico. 

Yarmouth. — A curious  mural  painting  has 
recently  been  discovered  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel  of  St.  Nicholas  Church,  close  to 
the  Crowmer  monument.  It  represents  a 
number  of  armed  knights  entering  a church  : 
behind  are  two  figures  also  in  armour,  but 
i bare-headed,  with  mantles  and  hands  uplifted. 

: The  countenances  of  the  knights  are  perfect. 

1 They  are  clad  in  quilted  mail  of  a very  early 
I date,  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands,  except 
; one,  who  appears  to  hold  his  sword  with  the 
hilt  uppermost. 

Woolpit. — With  a view  to  a knowledge  of 
I the  probable  cost  of  re-erecting  the  church 
I tower,  the  vestry  directed  Mr.  Phipson,  of 
; Ipswich,  and  Mr.  Farrow,  of  Diss,  to  furnish 
them  with  designs,  and  accordingly  three  plans 
have  been  submitted,  one  by  Mr.  Phipson,  and 
1 two  by  Mr.  Farrow.  Mr.  Phipson’s  design 
exhibits  a tower  closely  resembling  the  fallen 
one,  with  a lofty  spire  of  stone  rising  from 
within  the  battlements.  In  one  of  Mr.  Far- 
! row’s  designs  the  spite  rises  directly  from  the 
ill  tower,  and,  with  it,  is  proposed  to  be  built  of 
!)'  squared  flints  with  stone  quoins.  The  other 
ei  design  is  intended  to  harmonise  with  the  orna- 
ix  mented  porch  and  enriched  clerestory,  the 
e belfry  story  having  a double  window  on  each 
►.  face  corresponding  with  the  flint-work  of  the 
jl  clerestory,  and  the  tower  being  terminated  by  a 
i,  battlement  with  crocketed  pinnacles.  Above 
8 rises  a spire  with  crocketed  angles  and  bands, 
ill  The  parishioners  have  agreed  to  raise  by  rate 
>'  300Z. ; and  the  rector  and  his  family  have 
)!  offered  a further  sum  of  250 1.  Public  sub- 
3i  scription  is  also  looked  to  for  aid  in  the  re- 
s' erection.  Surely  the  cost  of  a lightning  con- 
ductor  will  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
li:i  outlay. 

L Faringdon. — The  church  is  undergoing  a 

o!  thorough  repair,  and  great  alterations  are  being 
it  made  in  the  interior  appearance,  and  more 
5fi  accommodation  in  sittings  will  be  provided. 
iil  The  organ  has  been  removed  to  a new  posi- 
c ition,  and  a new  vestry  is  being  built,  the  old 
[>i  one  being  a ided  to  the  accommodation.  It  is 
f t hoped  the  whole  will  be  re-pewed. 

Folkestone. — A new  vestry  is  to  be  built  to 
1 the  parish  church,  with  several  other  altera- 
w:  tions  connected  with  the  building.  Mr.  Mes- 
on senger  is  the  architect.  The  following  were 
all  the  tenders,  “showing how  doctors  differ”: — 


Porter  £162  0 0 

Hoad 142  9 0 

Foreman  125  0 0 

Johnstone 105  0 0 

Elgee 92  0 0 

Regis 88  16  9 accepted. 


Sherborne. — The  new  building  erected  on  a 
site  adjoining  the  Union  Chapel  here,  for  the 
Sunday  schools  connected  with  its  congrega- 
tion, was  opened  on  Thursday  week.  The  new 
building  is  in  the  second  pointed  style  of  14th 
century.  It  is  of  Sherborne  stone,  except  the 
ornamental  portions,  which  are  of  Hamhill 
stone.  The  roof  is  open  timbered,  and  con- 
structed of  red  pine  stained,*  covered  with 
ornamental  tiles  and  crest.  An  open  framed 
bell-turret  surmounts  the  roof,  formed  of  oak, 
having  a spire  covered  with  lead.  The  school- 
room, 65  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  is  ap- 
proached from  Long-street  by  a flight  of  stone 
steps,  rising  about  8 feet  from  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  is  entered  by  an  open  stone 
porch  : another  entrance  is  also  formed  on  the 
west  side  from  the  chapel  yard.  A committee- 
room  is  attached  to  the  school.  The  building 
has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Shout,  architect,  by  Mr.  Stevens,  mason ; 
Mr.  Harris,  carpenter;  and  other  artificers,  all 
of  Sherborne.  The  cost,  including  site,  is  said 
to  have  been  about  l,000Z. 

Carmarthen.  — The  new  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  here  was  opened  for  public  worship 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  chapel  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  is  tolerably  commodious. 
The  nave  is  7 4 feet  by  26  feet  6 inches,  and 
the  chancel  is  22  feet  by  20  feet. 

Cardiff.  — Last  week  a seamen’s  chapel  was 


stone.  It  is  to  accommodate  forty  inmates, 
and  will  admit  of  being  enlarged  without 
affecting  the  character  of  the  design.  The 
erection  will  cost  about  3,000Z.  but  an  addi- 
tional 1,000Z.  will  be  required  to  complete  it 
for  the  reception  of  inmates,  including  the 
purchase  of  a piece  of  land.  It  is  expected  to 
be  finished  and  opened  by  this  time  next 
year.  The  architects  of  the  design,  which  wa 
competed  for  last  year,  are  Messrs.  Aickenand 
Capes,  of  London.  A large  sum  for  the  erec- 
tion has  been  realised,  but  there  is  still  a 
balance  to  be  subscribed. 

New  Wortley  (Leeds). — On  Tuesday,  says 
last  week’s  Leeds  Intelligencer,  the  first  stone 
of  a new  church  to  be  built  at  New  Wortley 
was  laid  in  “ Chancery,”  in  the  heart  of  the 
village.  It  is  to  be  dedicated  to  John  the 
Baptist. 

Dundee. — The  new  Royal  Infirmary,  lately 
founded,  is  to  be  in  the  Tudor  style,  chosen,  it 
would  appear,  in  order  that  the  irregularity  of 
the  style  may  readily  admit  of  any  future 
alteration  or  enlargement.  The  general  plan 
of  the  hospital  is  the  corridor  or  single  ward 
system.  The  principal  wards  are  103  feet 
long,  22  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high,  affording 
1,720  cubic  feet  to  each  patient,  being  about 
four  times  the  space  allowed  in  the  old  in- 
firmary. Attached  to  every  principal  ward  is 

convalescent^  ward,  bath-room,  lavatory, 


opened  here  with  some  ceremony.  It  is  situated  | scullery,  &c.  The  principal  corridor  is  346 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bute  Docks,  and  J feet  long,  11  feet  wide,  and  17  feet  high, 
was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  Marchioness  of  ; having  four  fire-places,  and  at  either  end  a com- 
Bute.  Fifty  feet  by  twenty  feet  are  its  dimen-  ! modious  lounge.  The  corridors  serve  as  a means 
sions ; and  it  is  wholly  composed  of  corrugated  of  communication  between  the  wards,  assist  the 
iron,  with  porch  and  small  bell  turret,  three  ventilation  of  the  building,  and  serve  as  a 
side  lights,  circular-headed  (of  wretched  pro- ! place  of  recreation  and  exercise  in  bad  weather, 
portions),  and  quarries.  It  is  devoid  of  any  The  hospital  forms  three  sides  of  a square, 
architectural  pretensions,  the  interior  being  as  The  centre  of  the  front  is  to  be  used  exclu- 
plain  as  the  exterior.  Why  did  they  not  con-  sively  for  domestic  purposes.  The  rest  of  the 
suit  a professional  man  (asks  a correspondent),  building  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  accommoda- 
and  have  some  little  style  introduced?  to  show  tion  of  the  sick.  A lift  is  provided  sufficiently 
its  purpose,  and  enable  passers-by  to  discri- ' large  to  accommodate  a bed  or  cot  to  take  the 
minate  it  from  the  sheds  for  carpenters  and  patients  from  the  basement  to  the  upper  wards, 
blacksmiths,  which  abound  on  this  spot  for  The  internal  arrangements,  according  to  the 
Messrs.  Herringway  and  Pierson’s  works.  ! Northern  Warder,  have  met  with  the  approba- 
Tunstall. — A building  occupied  by  a joiner  tion  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Edinburgh, 
and  builder  as  workshops,  but  erected  with  the  London,  and  Dundee,  and  are  pronounced  by 
design  of  ultimately  converting  them  into  two  them  to  be  such  as  may  serve  as  a model  for 
dwelling-houses,  fell  in  on  Thursday  week,  any  future  buildings  that  may  be  devoted  to  a 
The  front  and  back  walls  giving  way  from  the  similar  purpose  in  Scotland.  The  hospital  is 
first  floor,  brought  down  the  entire  roof,  and  , to  be  constructed  to  accommodate  in  ordinary 
forced  out  one  of  the  gable  ends.  Fortunately  times  220  patients,  but  the  corridors  will  be 


no  lives  were  lost. 


| so  arranged  that  in  times  of  emergency  they 


the  architects. 

Nairn. — A new  Secession  church  is  being 
erected  here.  The  town  is  to  be  improved  by 
the  formation  of  a new  street  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Nairn,  entering  at  the  bridge  at 
the  east  end  of  the  town. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Kilmarnock  Gas  Com- 
pany have  reduced  the  price  of  their  gas  from 

6s.  8d.  to  6s.  a thousand  cubic  feet. The 

Arbroath  Gas  Company  have  announced  a 
further  reduction  in  the  price  of  theirs  to 
5s.  lOd. 


Bilston. — The  contractor  for  the  erection  of  may  be.  converted  into  wards,  affording  ad- 
the  new  court  room  and  police  station,  Mr.  ditional  accommodation  for  140  patients. 
Hemberrow,  of  Wolverhampton,  has  handed  it  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodsvin,  of  London,  are 
over  to  the  county  magistrates.  On  the  second 
floor,  besides  the  courtroom,  there  is  a retiring 
room  for  the  justices,  and  a waiting  room  for 
the  witnesses ; below  is  an  office  for  the  resi- 
dent clerk  to  the  magistrates,  a police  room, 
waiting  room,  and  two  apartments  for  the 
police;  and  on  the  sunk  floor  are  six  cells  for 
prisoners,  with  a cooking  kitchen  and  other 
conveniences.  Over  the  court  room  are  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  officers.  The  build- 
ing is  plain  in  appearance.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Trubshaw,  of  Stafford. 

Upton. — Plans,  by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  of 
Chester,  architect,  for  a church  at  Upton,  have 
been  approved  by  the  committee  of  architects 
appointed  by  the  Ghurch  Building  Society, 
who  have  promised  100Z.  towards  the  erection. 

Nottingham. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
proposed  institution  for  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Notts,  Derby,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and 
Rutland  was  laid  by  Earl  Manvers  on  Tuesday 
in  last  week.  The  site,  says  a local  paper,  is 
at  the  top  of  High  Holborn,  in  New  Notting- 
ham, and  was  presented  as  a free  gift  to  the 
institution  by  Mr.  Samuel  Fox.  It  overlooks 
the  Cemetery  and  the  Arboretum,  and  from  its 
commanding  position  on  the  summit  of  a con- 
siderable eminence  the  view  from  it  is  varied, 
extensive,  and  beautiful, — a circumstance  of 
little  importance  to  the  destined  inmates,  by 
the  way.  The  building  itself  will  be  in  the 
Elizabethan  style  of  architecture.  It  will  have 
two  fronts— one  facing  the  Cemetery-road,  and 
the  other  Chaucer-street,  the  former  of  which 

1 be  96  feet  by  104.  The  basement  will  be 
composed  of  Horsley-castle  stone,  and  the  rest 
of  the  best  red  bricks,  with  facings  of  white 


LEEDS  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conjure  up  before 
the  eyes  of  your  professional  readers  some  of 
the  dark  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  this 
“ owl -watched  ” town,  to  let  them  see  the 
fruits  the  tree  has  borne,  and  judge  then  of 
the  harvest  they  may  expect  to  reap  as  the 
reward  for  their  hard  art-labours  in  this  com- 
petition. A few  years  back  a gaol  was  wanted — 
plans  were  advertised  for — designs  sent  in — 
and  one,  acknowledged  as  the  best,  selected  ; 
the  committee  then,  as  now,  not  “ binding” 
themselves  to  employ  the  man  who  had  shown 
himself  the  most  competent. 

The  author  of  the  chosen  plan  was  not  a 
novice  in  the  art,  but  one  who  had  gained  a 
just  meed  of  fame;  yet,  forsooth,  because  he 
was  not  a townsman,  and  honestly  demanded 
his  legitimate  remuneration,  others  were  found 
who,  “ for  a consideration”  of  about  one- 
fourth  the  due  percentage,  consented  to  assume 
the  credit  and  to  carve  their  names  upon  the 
entrance  portal,  the  rightful  owner  of  the 
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praise  and  pay  being  thus  defrauded  of  his 
name  and  fee.  Such  were  the  first  fruits  of 
Leeds  gaol— a foreshadowing  of  the  acts  of  its 
inmates. 

Again,  the  worthy  guardians  of  the  place 
and  people  wishing  “ to  train  up  their  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go,”  desired  architects 
to  aid  them,  and  in  the  hopes  that  the  march 
of  improvement  had  brought  with  it  hunuur 
and  good  faith  to  Leeds,  many  contributed  the 
fruits  of  their  industry  to  the  industrial  schools. 
Once  more  the  most  meritorious  plan  was 
selected,  but  only  to  be  carried  out  by  those 
who  had  great  interest  and  little  principle. 

These  are  the  lessons  they  teach  their 
children,  and  if  the  past  gives  such  tuition,  the 
present  “ will  not  depart  from  it.” 

Let  then  those  who  are  content  to  receive 
200J.  100Z.  or  50 l.  contribute  their  three 
month’s  brain-wear  for  the  chance  of  it ; but 
mark  ! tis  but  the  chance,  for  with  whom  do 
they  compete  ? ■ — with  architects  united  by 
blood  and  interest  to  the  committee,  and  with 
a borough  surveyor,  who  will  in  all  proba- 
bility unite  in  his  one  person  the  triune  func- 
tions of  a competitor,  an  umpire,  and  a clerk 
of  works.  With  these  chances,  and  with 
these  prototypes,  how  little  justice  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  selection  for  these  judicial  build- 
ings ! Such  is  the  patronage  extended  to  our 
art  in  the  town  that  bears  on  its  insignia 
Minerva’s  bird,  and  such  the  justice  of  the 
borough  that  for  its  motto  bears — ■ 

Pro  Rege  et  Lege. 

We  have  received  several  other  communi- 
cations on  the  same  subject,  to  exactly  the 
same  effect.  One  of  the  writers  says,  “ Let 
the  town  council  name  a competent  tribunal 
to  decide  upon  the  merit  of  the  designs,  and 
let  them,  as  in  all  fairness  they  are  bound, 
give  to  the  successful  artist  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  executing  his  design,  and  they 
will,  without  doubt,  have  an  edifice  worthy  of 
the  great  community  for  whose  use  it  is  to  be 
built,  and  will  deserve  well  of  all  who  love  the 
fine  arts,  and  desire  to  see  them  advance  and 
keep  pace  with  that  mechanical  skill  in  the 
development  of  which  England  at  this  time 
holds  so  high  a place  amongst  the  nations.” 
The  time  for  sending  in  designs  has  been  ex- 
tended to  October  31st. 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL 
EXHIBITION  TO  BE  HELD  IN  DUBLIN, 
1853. 

The  first  prize  for  the  design  of  a building 
for  the  exhibition  of  1853  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Benson,  county  surveyor,  of 
Cork ; the  second  prize  to  Messrs.  Deane 
and  Woodward,  of  Cork  ; and  the  third 
prize  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hammersmith  Works, 
Dublin.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  Mr. 
Benson,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  was  the  architect  for  the  building  of 
the  Cork  Exhibition. 

The  following  are  particulars  of  Mr.  Ben- 
son’s adopted  design.  It  presents  a front  to 
Merrion-square  of  300  feet : the  centre  feature 
of  the  elevation  consists  of  a semi-circular 
projection,  which  forms  the  eastern  termination 
of  the  central  hall.  This  will  be  an  apartment 
of  425  feet  in  length  and  100  feet  in  height, 
covered  by  a semi-circular  roof  upon  trellis 
ribs,  in  one  span  of  100  feet.  On  each  side  of 
the  centre  hall,  and  running  parallel  to  it  for 
the  same  length,  are  two  halls  50  feet  wide, 
with  vaulted  roofs,  similar  to  that  which  covers 
the  main  nave  or  hall  of  the  building.  The 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  each  of 
these  halls  will  be  65  feet.  They  are  ap- 
proached through  passages  from  the  centre 
hall.  In  addition  to  these  three  halls  are  four 
compartments  of  25  feet  wide,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building ; two  are  placed 
between  the  centre  hall  and  the  side  halls,  and 
two  on  each  side  of  the  latter;  divided  into 
sections  of  25  feet  square,  forming  convenient 
divisions  for  the  purposes  of  classification. 
Over  these  compartments  are  spacious  gal- 
leries, also  running  the  length  of  the  building, 
which  will  not  only  afford  increased  space  for 
exhibition,  but  be  a promenade  from  whence 
the  effect  of  the  three  halls  will  be  seen  to 
great  advantage.  The  ceding  of  the  halls 


being  divided  into  panels  formed  by  the  trellis 
ribs,  and  the  other  constructive  parts  of  the 
building,  will  provide  opportunity  for  decora- 
tion. Light  is  admitted  from  the  top.  The 
construction  of  the  building  is  marked  on  the 
elevation,  and  forms,  in  fact,  the  ornamental 
character  of  the  design.  There  are  also  ex- 
ternal galleries,  which  will  be  features  in  the 
exterior,  and  will  be  useful  in  providing  access 
to  the  roof  for  repairs.  The  termination  of 
each  of  the  principal  roofs  to  the  east 
and  west  is  semi- spherical.  There  will  be 
three  entrances  in  the  front  facing  Mer- 
rion  square,  under  a range  of  verandahs, 
through  which  access  will  be  had  for  the 
holders  of  season  tickets  and  the  general 
public.  The  materials  of  the  building  will  be 
iron,  timber,  and  glass.  The  latter  will  only 
be  used  for  light,  as  before  described.  The 
parts  of  the  roof  at  each  side  of  the  lights  will 
be  timber,  covered  with  the  waterproof  cloth 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Malcomson,  of  Port- 
law,  co.  Waterford.  The  trellis  girders  which 
support  the  galleries  will  be  of  wrought  iron, 
supported  on  cast-iron  pillars.  The  available 
area  of  ground  floor  will  be  147,704  feet.  Of 
wall  space  there  will  be  87,000  feet. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  British  Archseological  Association  have 
held  a most  successful  congress  in  Newark 
and  its  neighbourhood,  under  the  active  pre- 
sidency of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  At  the 
opening  meeting  on  the  16th,  the  mayor 
presented  an  address  from  the  corporation, 
wherein  they  said,  after  referring  to  the  men 
of  note  who  had  proceeded  from  the  district  — 

“ Arrogating  no  share  in  the  just  eulogy  of  our 
ancestors,  be  it  permitted  us  only  to  show  you  the 
extant  evidences  of  their  loyalty  and  devotion,  and 
in  singular  and  happy  contrast  to  exhibit  the  mar- 
vels of  modern  device  with  which  engineering  skill 
has  adorned  this  vicinity  ; while  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association,  under  the  auspices  of  your 
grace,  pass  in  careful  review  the  particulars  of  the 
scene,  and  with  the  lights  of  the  time  illustrate  and 
identify  them  and  assign  each  relic  of  antiquity  to 
its  appropriate  age,  effectually  serving  the  cause  of 
science,  enhancing  your  own  world-wide  celebrity, 
and  engaging  for  ever  our  grateful  acknowledgments 
for  distinction  so  conferred  upon  ourselves.” 

The  President  made  an  able  address,  re- 
marking in  the  course  of  it  with  reference  to 
the  desire  of  the  Association  to  spread  abroad  a 
correct  taste  for  archaeology,  and  a just  appre- 
ciation of  monuments  of  ancient  art,  so  as 
ultimately  to  secure  a general  interest  in  their 
preservation, — “ So  well  aware  were  the  ancient 
Greeks  of  the  value  of  such  investigations  as 
those  undertaken  by  this  society,  that  in  Athens 
three  men  were  paid  by  the  State,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  afford  information  to  those  who 
sought  instruction  respecting  the  interesting 
monuments  of  their  country.  With  regard  to 
our  own  country,  however,  so  entirely  deficient 
were  the  records  of  history  from  the  third  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  that,  but 
for  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian,  that  long 
period  would  be  almost  a blank  in  the  annal9 
of  this  island.  Another  most  important  sub- 
ject, and  one  intimately  connected  with  the 
science  of  government,  bad  of  late  years  received 
the  attention  of  the  society.  He  alluded  to  the 
bearing  of  ancient  laws,  and  the  influence  of 
apparently  anomalous  customs,  upon  the 
habits  and  even  the  dispositions  of  a people. 
In  France  there  was,  or  at  all  events  there  was 
till  recently,  a Government  office,  whose  duty 
consisted  in  watching  over  monuments,  and  in 
securing  the  restoration  of  such  ancient  build- 
ings and  monuments  as  would  otherwise  fall 
into  dilapidation  or  be  destroyed  by  private 
persons.  That  important  duty  was,  however, 
performed  in  this  country  to  a great  extent  by 
voluntary  associations,  such  as  that  which  was 
now  holding  its  meeting,  and  it  had  been  most 
successfully  performed  in  numerous  instances, 
not  by  any  actual  power  with  which  such 
societies  were  invested,  but  by  the  wholesome 
action  of  public  opinion,  induced  by  their  re- 
presentations.” 

Papers  on  Robin  Hood  and  his  era,  by  Mr. 
Gutch  and  Mr.  Halliwell,  were  afterwards 


read  ; also  a paper  by  Sir  F.  Dwarris,  on  the 
forest  laws,  courts,  and  customs,  and  the 
Chief  Justices  in  Eyre,  north  and  south  of 
the  Trent. 

On  Tuesday  they  breakfasted  at  Thurgarten 
Priory,  and  then  proceeded  to  Nottingham, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  mayor,  Mr. 
Felkin,  and  a meeting  was  held,  the  Duke  in 
the  chair,  in  the  Exchange-rooms. 

Mr.  Planche  read  a paper  on  “The  Family 
of  the  Peverels  of  Nottingham,”  and  the 
members  afterwards  proceeded  to  inspect  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  the  Castle,  and  other  antiqui- 
ties. The  railway  afterwards  conveyed  them 
to  Newstead  Abbey,  where  Col.  Wildman 
entertained  them,  and  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Pettigrew  on  “The  Abbey,”  and  Lord 
Byron’s  connection  with  it.  Lord  Byron  and 
Col.  Wildman,  the  present  possessor,  it  may 
be  remarked,  were  together  at  Harrow  School, 
and  on  becoming  the  purchaser  of  Newstead' 
thegallantcolonelreceivedaletter  from  the  noble 
lord  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the  mansion 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  old  schoolfellow 
and  monitor.  Mr.  Pettigrew  concluded  by  ob- 
serving, that  all  lovers  of  archaeology  must 
rejoice  that  a place  so  romantic  in  its  character, 
associated  with  so  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, and  so  closely  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  greatest  of  the  modern  poets  of 
England,  should  have  fallen  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a gentleman  who  had  exhibited  so  true 
a sense  of  its  value,  and  who  had  religiously- 
preserved  every  memorial  in  his  power  con- 
nected with  Lord  Byron. 

Worksop,  Humber,  Lincoln,  Southwell  were- 
to  follow,  with  more  breakfasts,  dinners,  and 
papers  than  they  can  well  get  through ; but. 
these  we  will  speak  of  hereafter. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA,  COVENT 
GARDEN. 

The  genuine  success  of  M.  Jullien’s  lyric 
play,  “Pietro  il  Grande”  gives  us  much  pleasure. 
M.  Jullien  has  done  much  to  popularise  good 
music  in  England  : he  has  elevated  the  standard 
with  the  multitude,  and  deserves  well  of  us  all 
in  consequence.  In  “Pietro  il  Grande,”  although- 
the  music  may  not  be  uniformly  equal  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer  or  Beethoven,  who  seem  to  have- 
been  his  models  on  the  occasion,  he  has  sur- 
prised his  best  wishers  by  the  invention  and 
science  displayed  throughout.  Without  pre- 
tending to  discriminate  all  the  superior  parts, 
we  would  mention  the  charming  madrigal,  In 
sen  dell’  aniista  ; the  Muscovite  soldiers’  hymn, 
Di  Muscovia  elelti  figli,  the  closing  fugue  in 
the  first  act,  of  the  same  air ; Rossomak’s  war 
song,  Dell’  armi,  in  the  second  act;  the  quartett, 
the  septett,  and  a charming  passage  between 
Peter  and  his  generals  at  the  close  of  the  same 
act.  Signor  Tamberlik  has  raised  himself,  both 
as  actor  and  singer,  by  his  performance  of 
Peter  j and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Madlle. 
Anna  Zerr,  who  plays  Catherine,  the  only  female 
character  in  the  opera.  The  part  of  Rossomak 
is  a difficult  and  not  pleasant  one,  but  enables 
Herr  Formes  to  show  his  peculiar  power. 

Messrs.  Grieve  and  Telbin  have,  as  usual, 
provided  some  excellent  scenery : the  sky  and 
distance  in  the  first  scene, — tne  dockyard  at 
Sardam, — and  a snow  scene  of  Moscow,  seen 
through  an  arcade,  in  the  third  act,  are  very 
cleverly  painted.  The  last  scene — the  throne- 
room  in  the  palace,  where  we  have  columns  of 
green  and  gold,  adorned  ceiling,  chandeliers,  and 
a flight  of  steps  at  the  back,  down  which  the  whole 
glittering  pageant  passes — leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  magnificence.  The  tent 
scene  in  the  second  act  wants  lights,  the  mass 
of  dark  costumes,  in  some  cases  more  truthful 
than  elegant,  swallows  up  what  there  is. 

M.  Jullien  and  Mr.  Gye  have  long  worked 
together,  and  the  costly  and  complete  manner 
in  which  the  latter  has  put  his  old  colleague’s 
work  upon  the  stage  is  as  creditable  to  him  as 
a man  as  it  is  as  an  artist. 


The  Commercial  Travellers’ Schools 

Competition. — We  understand  that  fifty 
sets  of  designs  have  been  sent  in,  and  that  the 
committee  propose  calling  in  professional  as- 
sistance to  make  the  selection. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  WALIIALLA 
RATISBON. 

Of  the  exterior  of  this  noted  edifice  our 


piers,  dividing  the  hall  into  three  great  compart- 
ments. The  roof  has  no  ceiling,  but  displays,  by 

— * its  inclined  sides,  in  connection  with  horizontal 

Ki  readers  have  already  had  descriptions.  The  beams  crossing  from  pier  to  pier, a succession  of 
Jil  building  was  twelve  years  (from  1830  to  1842)  internal  pediments  with  faces  divided  into  panels 


in  course  of  construction.  It  stands,  with  its 
iii  rising  flights  of  6teps  and  terraces,  on  the  top 
( of  an  eminence  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
1 Danube,  and  is  familiar  to  all  who  have  passed 
t through  the  pleasant  country  in  which  it  is 
s situated. 

We  now  give  an  engraving  of  the  interior  of 
the  temple  from  a view  by  M.  von  Ivlenze,  the 
a architect.  It  is  a single  hall,  150  feet  in  length 
a and  57  in  breadth,  besides  a space  of  25  feet 
i in  length  at  its  north  or  farthest  extremity, 
1 like  the  opisthodomos  of  ancient  temples,  sepa- 
r rated  by  a screen  of  Ionic  columns,  of  which 
order,  too,  are  the  antae  at  the  angles  of  massive 


filled  in  with  arabesques  and  figures  in  white 
and  gold,  relieved  in  part  with  colours.  The 
roof-interior  is  lined  almost  entirely  with  gilt 
bronze  plates,  gold  stars,  and  other  decorations 
on  an  azure  ground  in  its  coffers.  There  is  an 
opening  over  each  compartment  filled  in  with 
sheets  of  plate  glass  framed  in  bronze,  through 
which  an  abundance  of  light  is  admitted. 

The  floor  is  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles 
from  Tegernsee,  laid  out  in  three  grand  divi- 
sions. The  shafts  of  the  antas  and  columns 
are  of  marble  of  a brownish  red  colour,  and 
their  capitals  and  bases  of  white  marble  picked 
out  with  gilding  and  colours  : the  walls  are 


somewhat  like  the  columns.  The  frieze  repre- 
sents on  a broad  white  marble  ground  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  Germany. 

The  principal  Ionic  order  is  about  28  feet  in 
height,  besides  which  there  is  a second  order 
of  caryatides,  17§  feet  in  height,  representa- 
tive of  female  Scandinavian  genii,  the  wel- 
comes of  souls  to  the  halls  of  Odin  and  the 
Walhalla,  or  the  regions  of  bliss.  The  figures 
stand  upon  the  piers,  detached  from  the  wall, 
and  thus  avoid  heaviness  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  interior : there  are  six  on  each  side,  and 
two  over  the  penetralia  or  inner  hall.  These 
caryatides  are  of  marble,  slightly  polychromed 
in  natural  colours.  They  bear  voluted  capi- 
tals on  their  heads. 

The  interior  is  devoted  to  the  reception  of 
rows  of  busts  of  illustrious  persons  with  other 
sculptures,  marble  candelabra,  and  seats. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  WALHALLA,  RATISBON. 

HERR  YON  XLENZE,  Abchitect. 
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GREEK  ART  IN  ATHENS.-  | RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

Mr.  C.  Newton,  in  a letter  lately  read  | An  extensive  fire,  involving  a loss  of  up- 
at  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  gives  j wards  of  16,000/.  occurred  on  Saturday  week 
an  account  of  the  objects  which  he  saw ; at  the  store  warehouses  of  the  South-Eastern 
still  preserved  in  Athens,  and  chiefly  of  the  I Railway,  adjoining  the  station  at  Ashford.  No 
numerous  fragments  of  the  ancient  Greek  portion  of  the  building  or  its  contents'  was 

art  contemporary  with,  and  posterior  to,  saved. On  Monday  in  last  week  the  masons 

the  time  of  Phidias,  with  lists  of  these  ' on  the  Pensher  Branch  Railway  struck  work, 
fragments,  and  notice  of  the  places  in  and  demanded  that  their  wages  be  advanced  to 
which  they  are  at  present  preserved.  He  ’ 4s.  per  day.  This  being  acceded  to  by  the  con- 
says,— “ It  seems  of  great  importance  that  tractors,  the  masons  resumed  their  work  on 

good  casts  should  before  long  be  made  of  all  Tuesday  morning. A letter  from  Belgrade 

the  remains  still  existing  at  Athens— and  this  of  8th  ult.  says,— “ It  is  seriously  in  contem- 
for  several  reasons.  The  sculptors  in  ques-  plation  to  construct  a railway  between  Bel- 
tion  are  for  the  most  part  not  at  present  acces-  ' grade  and  Constantinople.  It  is  an  English 
sible.  No  archseologist  or  artist  can  see  them  company  which  has  an  idea  of  this  undertak- 
without  a journey  to  Athens,  and  when  on  the  ing.  Two  engineers  have  been  charged  to 
spot  would  not  know  of  their  existence  unless  survey  the  country,  and  to  visit  the  spots  by 
from  his  previous  study.  Even  then  he  can  which  it  will  be  most  desirable  to  carry  it. 

only  see  them  by  making  a special  appoint-  They  were  recently  at  this  place,  and  have  by 

ment  with  the  curator,  and  his  visit  must  this  time  returned  to  Constantinople.  They 
therefore  be  a hurried  one.  They  are  not  only  have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  finding  j 

difficult  of  access,  but  they  are  also  in  great  that  the  difficulties  of  the  ground  are  trifling 

danger  from  mutilation  and  depredation. ; in  comparison  to  the  importance  of  the  under- 1 

Already  has  the  beautiful  group  of  the  six  taking.  They  would  only  have  from  sixteen  1 

seated  deities,  lately  discovered,  sustained  irre- , to  eighteen  tunnels,  and  those  very  short,  to  I 
parable  injury,  the  hand  and  foot  of  one  of  the  cut,  six  of  which  are  under  the  Balkans.  This  ' 
male  figures  having  been  broken  off.  In  the  j same  company  had  an  idea  of  continuing  the 


imving  ueen  nroaen  on.  in  tlie  j same  company  had  an  idea  of  continuing  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  Greece  the  sculptures  ( same  railway  into  Asia,  so  that  when  the  line 
are  necessarily  insecure ; and  in  the  event  of  j was  completed,  the  journey  from  London  to 
another  revolution,  what  is  there  to  prevent  Bombay  might  be  made  in  fifteen  days.”  The 
the  Acropolis  from  being  again  a fortress,  and  formation  of  a railway  through  the  northern 
again  a mark  for  the  cannon  of  the  besieging  European  provinces  excites  much  attention, 
party?  The  shells  which  in  1833  destroyed  | it  is  said,  at  Vienna,  and  is  pronounced 
the  roof  of  the  Erectheum,  would  not  be  want-  by  the  Vienna  Wanderer  to  be  a matter  even 

ing  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  sculp-  j more  important  than  the  Egyptian  railway 

tures  of  Phidias.  The  following  ic  frnm  He  mtnni  7.  ’ o Tr. . . 7 


tures  of  Phidias. 

A letter  from  Athens,  of  the  4th  ult. 
states  that  the  King  of  Greece  had  visited 
the  Acropolis  to  examine  the  antiquities 
recently  discovered  there  by  M.  Beule, 
a Frenchman.  Some  of  the  excavations 
made  under  his  directions  are  said  to 
have  brought  to  light  the  last  steps  of  the 
staircase  which  led  to  the  principal  entrance, 
and  the  surrounding  wall  of  the  citadel.  The 
steps  are  in  Pentilic  marble,  and  not  a joint  of 
them  has  been  displaced.  The  door  is  12  feet 
high,  and  of  the  Doric  order.  The  lintel  and 
the  casing  of  the  door  are  in  a single  block  of 
marble.  The  wall  is  21  feet  in  height.  It  is 
composed  of  different  kinds  of  marble.  At 
its  base  are  pedestals  and  fragments  of  the 


— ...  i an  way . 

The  following  is  from  Herapath’s  Journal  on 
the  effect  of  the  earth’s  rotation  on  locomotion. 
“Mr.  Uriah  Clarke,  of  Leicester,  has  called  our 
attention  to  an  article  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Magazine  by  himself  on  the  influence  of  the 
earth’s  rotation  on  locomotion.  It  is  well 
known  that  as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis 
once  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  west  to  east, 
the  velocity  of  any  point  on  its  surface  is 
greater  nearer  the  equator,  and  less  farther  from 
it,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  latitude. 
Mr.  Clarke  says  : — ‘ Some  rather  important 
conclusions  in  relation  to  railway  travelling 
arise  out  of  the  view  now  taken.  The  difference 
between  the  rotative  velocity  of  the  earth  in 
surface  motion  at  London  and  at  Liverpool  is 
about  twenty-eight  miles  per  hour;  and  this 
amniinf.  n f lafprol  m/Mmmnnt  „ i.„ • . j 


ns  uase  are  peaesiais  ana  iragments  ot  the  aDout  twenty-eight  miles  per  hour;  and  this 
Roman  epoch.  The  upper  part  comprises  the  amount  of  lateral  movement  is  to  be  gained  or 
entablature  of  several  Doric  temples  anterior  lost,  as  respects  the  locomotive  in  each  journey, 
to  Pericles.  Above  the  architrave  is  placed  according  to  the  direction  we  are  travelling  in 
the  frieze  with  its  triglyphs  in  stone,  and  its  from  the  one  place  to  the  other;  and  in  pro- 
metopes in  marble  in  the  same  style  as  the  first  portion  to  the  speed  will  be  the  pressure  against 
Parthenon.  The  cornice  does  not  crown  the  the  side  of  the  rails,  which,  at  a high  velocity 
wall,  but  is  in  its  turn  surmounted  by  an  attic  will  give  the  engine  a tendency  to  climb  the 
formed  of  fresh  architraves  and  cornices  which  right  hand  rail  in  each  direction.  Could  the 
belonged  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.  M.  journey  be  performed  in  two  hours  between 
Beule  had  commenced  another  excavation  in  London  and  Liverpool,  this  lateral  movement 
the  southwest  angle  of  the  great  bastion  to  1 or  rotative  velocity  of  the  locomotive  would 
discover  the  construction  of  the  western  wall,  have  to  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  rate 
He  lias  found  two  other  arches  in  perfect  pre-  j of  nearly  one-quarter  of  a mile  per  minute,  and 
servation,  but  they  do  not  date  further  back  that  entirely  by  side  pressure  on  the  rail,  which 
than  the  Middle  Ages.  Several  fragments  of  1 if  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  engine  to  leave  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  and  twenty-three  line,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  produce 
inscriptions  had  been  discovered.  A bas-relief,  violent  and  dangerous  oscillation.  It  may  be 
well  executed,  represents  eight  young  Athe-  observed,  in  conclusion,  that  as  the  cause  above 


tignu  y uuug  AlUB- 

nians  dancing.  M.  Beule  had  been  presented 
by  the  King  with  the  order  of  the  Saviour,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  France. 


Destruction  of  Ancient  Buildings. 
—An  Edinburgh  paper  says,  in  the  ancient 
parish  of  Auldcambus,  now  part  of  the  parish 
of  Cockburnspath,  Berwickshire,  stands  on  a 
lofty  position  by  the  sea-shore  the  venerable 
ruins  of  St.  Helen’s  church,  hitherto  much 
admired  as  presenting  an  interesting  specimen 
of  simple  Saxon  (?)  architecture.  The  church  is 
said  to  have  been  built  so  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great.  What 
will  the  antiquarian,  what  will  every  educated 
man  say,  when  he  hears  that  very  lately  a 
large  portion  of  this  edifice,  and  that  the  most 
valuable  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  has 
been  pulled  down  to  repair  a neighbouring 
stone  dyke ! Some  modern  Goth  has  smashed 
with  relentless  hammer  the  fine  old  arch  that 
was  so  much  admired. 


...  aa  valine  auuve 

alluded  to  will  be  inoperative  while  we  travel 
along  the  parallels  of  latitude,  it  clearly  follows 
that  a higher  degree  of  speed  may  be  attained 
with  safety  on  a railway  running  east  and  west 
than  on  one  which  runs  north  and  south.’ 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  tendency  Mr.  Clarke 
speaks  of  on  the  right-hand  rail,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  will  be  found  to  be  so  dangerous  as  he 
says.  It  will  be  greatest  cn  the  Great  Northern 
and  Berwick  lines,  and  least  on  the  Great 
! Western  " 

Haarlem  Lake. — It  is  said  that  the  great 
work  of  draining  this  lake  has  been  ac- 
complished. 

Statues  to  St.  Pierre  and  Delavigne 
at  Havre. — The  inauguration  of  statues  in 
bronze  of  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  and  Casimir 
Delavigne^  took  place  on  Sunday  week  at 
Havre.  The  statues,  executed  by  David 
(d’Angers),  are  set  up  in  the  Place  Francis  I. 
I1!  ^ront  PrinclPal  entrance  to  the 

Museum. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Cathedral  of  St.  Brendon,  at  Ardfert, 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  to  be  restored,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  by  competent  hands. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
iuam  is  about  having  eight  new  churches 
erected  in  his  diocese,  the  designs  for  which 
are  to  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Welland,  architect 
to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 

The  new  bank  erected  by  the  Northern 
Banking  Company  at  Belfast,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Lanyon,  recently  mentioned  in  the 
Editor’s  account  of  Belfast,  has  been  opened. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric.  Two  pro- 
jecting wings  form  the  principal  features  of 
I the  front,  and  the  central  space  is  subdivided 
; into  three  spaces  by  engaged  Doric  columns, 
recessed  about  two  feet.  A flight  of  steps 
outside  approaches  the  interior,  through  a 
1 deeply  recessed  porch,  with  semi-circular 
panelled  ceiling,  executed  incut  stone.  In  the 
vestibule  is  a second  flight,  which  reaches  the 
cash  office,  an  apartment  about  65  feet  by  45 
feet.  This  room  is  decorated  with  principal 
and  inferior  columns,  is  lighted  by  twelve 
semi-circular  windows  over  each  bay,  groined 
j *n.t0  the  cove  above  the  cornice,  and  provided 
, with  doors  leading  into  directors’  rooms,  &c. 

I The  basement  consists  of  a vaulted  space, 

I devoted  to  safes  for  papers,  bullion,  &c.  and 
heating  apparatus  room.  The  fittings  of  the 
office  are  of  oak. 

The  drainage  and  navigation  works  under- 
taken by  the  Board  of  Works  to  connect 
Lough  Corrib  with  Galway  Bay,  are  pro- 
gressing. A tidal  or  floating  basin,  two  acres 
in  extent,  is  being  constructed.  The  length 
of  quayage  is  1,230  feet  long  by  20£  wide, 
with  a lift  of  14  feet,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A canal, 
1,322  yards  in  length,  excavated  through 
limestone,  and  enclosed  by  a coped  wall,  with 
five  iron  swivel  bridges  at  intervals,  is  being 
formed.  The  shoals  at  Newcastle  and  Menlo 
have  been  removed,  and  the  Friar’s  Cut 
deepened.  The  works  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Lough  Corrib  Mill  power  will  be  finished 
this  year.  The  canal  connecting  Lough 
Corrib  with  Lough  Mask  is  42  miles  long, 
cut  through  solid  limestone  rock,  and  the 
entire  length  has  been  opened,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  700  yards.  By  those  works  20,972 
statute  acres  will  be  reclaimed,  and  an  increase 
of  1,400  horse  power  obtained.  The  number 

of  men  employed  in  this  district  is  as  follows  : 

Masons,  stonecutters,  carpenters,  smiths,  and 
other  tradesmen,  183;  labourers,  1,462.  The 
result  of  these  works  will  be  to  open  a direct 
Hne  of  navigation  35  miles  in  length  from 
Galway,  through  Loughs  Corrib  and  Mask, 
and  afford  to  Ballinrobe,  Cong,  Maam,  Ough- 
terard,  Headford,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  benefit  of  water  communication  with 
Galway. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  be 
built  at  Limerick,  in  the  parish  of  St.  John. 
Accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  upwards 
of  5,000  persons,  and  the  committee  will  ex- 
pend a sum  of  5,000 Z.  on  the  building,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cost  of  erecting  a tower  to  con- 
tain a peal  of  bells. 

The  directors  of  the  Clonmel  Mechanics’ 
Institute  have  selected  the  plans  submitted  in 
competition  for  their  intended  new  buildings 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Lyons,  architect. 

The  first  stone  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal 
Chapel,  May’s  Field,  has  been  laid,  by  the  Lord 
I Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  Mayor,  at  Belfast.  A silver 
trowel  was  presented  to  the  bishop  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  bequeathed 
3,500/.  towards  the  erection  of  this  building, 
which  is  designed  to  accommodate  500  persons, 
and  will  be  in  the  early  Gothic  style. 

Statistics  of  the  Irish  Exhibition 
at  Cork. — In  a lecture  at  Cork  on  the  Irish 
National  Exhibition,  the  lecturer,  Mr.  Maguire, 
took  occasion  to  mention  that  the  attendance 
at  the  Exhibition  had  been  as  follows  : — Season 
tickets,  36,006;  two-shilling  tickets,  5,661;’ 
shilling  tickets,  12,253;  sixpenny,  17,728, 
making  a total,  up  to  that  day,  of  72,458  per- 
sons who  had  visited  the  Exhibition. 
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ORNAMENTAL  CEMETERIES. 

The  ancient  custom  of  planting  cemeteries 
and  decorating  monuments  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  strongly  prevailing  at  different  periods 
in  foreign  countries,  was  carried  to  somemitent 
in  various  parts  of  England  In  the  Flora 
Domestics,”  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  alluded  to  the  practice  in  their  wills, 
and  were  strongly  reprobated  by  the  primitive 
Christians,  but  in  the  time  of  Prudentius  the 
latter  had  adopted  it,  which  is  expressly  men- 
tioned both  by  St.  Ambrose  and  Jerome. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land, it  is  very  usual  to  observe  the  tombs  cul- 
tivated with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  the 
monuments  adorned  with  festoons  of  roses  and 
jessamine.  In  the  beautiful  little  churchyard 
at  Schwytz  almost  the  whole  of  the  ground  is 
covered  with  pinks  ; but  amongst  the  nume- 
rous spots  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
cemeteries,  there  is  none  equal  to  the  church- 
yard of  Wirfin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Salza, 
The  tombs  are  ornamented  with  arabesque 
forms,  with  pendant  vases,  in  which  are  placed 
flowers,  and  on  either  side  perennial  shrubs 
are  planted,  and,  in  addition,  some  graves  are 
daily  strewed  over  with  fresh-gathered  flowers, 
by  friends  or  relatives  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  practice  was 
very  prevalent  of  strewing  sprigs  of  rosemary 
upon  tombs,  particularly  in  the  north,  and  like- 
wise to  place  a basin  of  sprigs  of  boxwood  at 
the  door  of  any  house  at  which  a funeral  was 
to  take  place,  as  alluded  to  in  the  following  by 
Wordsworth : — 

“ The  basin  of  boxwood  just  six  months  before. 

Had  stood  on  the  table  at  Timothy’s  door ; 

A coffin  over  Timothy’s  threshold  had  passed, 

One  child  did  it  bear,  and  that  child  was  his  last. 
While  in  allusion  to  the  practice,  we  may 


worked  by  railway  stock-jobbers.  The  people  at 
large  are,  in  a measure,  shut  out  from  its  benefits. 
Their  monopoly  was  created  by  purchasing  up 
patents  from  successive  inventors,  such  as  Davy, 
Bain,  &c.  and  fighting  weaker  claimants  in  law- 
suits.” 

The  author,  however,  is  rather  impartial,  for 
he  adds  that — 

In  the  United  States  it  looks  as  though  a 
similar  monopoly  had  been  attempted  ; not  by  the 
purchase  of  others’  rights,  but  by  the  multiplication 
of  patents  and  re-issues  made,  to  claim  everything 
pretty  much  in  the  lightning  way,  and  on  these  ex- 
panded claims  to  fight  off  all  competition  in  constant 
lawsuits.  In  this,  however,  success  has  been  only 
partially  realised.” 

The  second  of  the  treatises  last  named  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  little  shilling  volumes  of  the 
traveller’s  library,  and  makes  no  pretension  to 
contain  a historical  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  telegraph  in  this  country.  It  gives,  in 
popular  and  often  figurative  and  rather  free 
language,  an  account  of  the  process  rather  than 
of  the  progress,  though  beginning  with  a rapid 
review  of  the  advancement  of  electrical  and 
electro- magnetic  science  in  general.  On  page 
58,  however,  the  author  thus  alludes  to  the 
originators  of  the  telegraph  : — 

We  have  said  nothing  regarding  the  history  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  which  cannot  yet  be  written 
otherwise  than  in  the  faintest  outline.  Its  earliest 
scientific  originators  were  Oersted,  Ampere,  and 
Wheatstone.  It  chief  practical  constructors  have 
been  Wheatstone  and  Cooke  in  England,  to  whose 
merits  we  need  not  again  refer  ; in  Scotland,  Bain, 
a man  of  great  inventive  skill  and  ingenuity  ; in 
America,  Morse,  another  distinguished  mechanical 
genius  ; and  on  the  Continent,  Siemens,  of  Berlin, 
the  deviser  of  the  Prussian  subterranean  telegraph. 
Lastly,  we  make  special  mention  of  Brett  and 
Crampton,  who  have  achieved  the  construction  of 
the  first  transmarine  telegraph.  It  must  be  left  to 


exclaim  with  Shenstone,  “ Oh  customs  meet  the  survivors  of  these  ingenious  men,  and  of  the 
and  well !”  We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  many  others  who  by  discoveries  in  science  or  prac- 


dissatisfied  with  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
because  these  and  similar  pleasing  observances 
are  not  directly  encouraged  by  some  of  its 
tendencies.  For  the  future  we  have  the  best 
hopes ; and  if  we  take  this  view,  that  while 
the  advance  of  civilization  destroys  much  that 
is  noble,  and  throws  over  society  an  atmosphere 
somewhat  dull,  it  is  only  by  its  peculiar  trials, 
no  less  than  by  its  positive  advantages,  that 
the  utmost  virtue  can  be  matured.  And  those 
who  vainly  lament  that  progress  of  earthly 
things,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  is  certainly 
inevitable,  may  be  consoled  by  the  thought, 
that  its  sure  tendency  is  to  confirm  and  purify 
the  virtue  of  the  good.  G.  J.  Rhodes. 
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tical  trials  have  made  the  telegraph  what  it  is,  to 
adjust  their  great  but  various  merits.” 

The  various  details  and  varieties  of  the  tele- 
graph are  described  in  an  easy  and  entertain- 
ing way;  and,  much  in  the  same  off-hand  style, 
with  a dash  of  Carlyleism  in  it,  the  volume 
finishes  with  a somewhat  original  and  sugges- 
tive chapter  on  the  chemistry  of  the  stars,  in 
which  the  possible  differences  of  worlds  are 
shadowed  out  by  the  actual  differences,  pro- 
portions, and  numbers  of  the  elements  com- 
bined in  our  own,  every  markedly  different 
proportion  in  tire  relative  quantities  and  num- 
bers of  the  same  elements  necessarily  consti- 
tuting a markedly  different  sphere  of  exist- 
ence or  life,  even  with  one  and  the  same  abso- 
lute range  of  “ elements.” 


Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  in- 
cluding its  Rise  and  Progress  in  the  United 
States.  By  Alexander  Jones.  Imported 
by  John  Chapman,  Strand,  London. 
Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph ; together 
with  the  Chemistry  of  the  Stars.  By  George 
Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Longman  and 
Co.  London.  1852. 

The  first  of  these  books  forms  a far  more  com- 
plete record  of  the  establishment  and  improve- 
ment of  the  electric  telegraph  in  the  United 
States  than  we  yet  have  of  its  origin  and  rise 
in  this  country.  In  saying  so,  we  do  not 
mean  to  homologate  all  its  statements  in  refer- 
ence to  the  national  question  as  between  the 
two  countries.  There  is  much  less  inclination, 
however,  shown  in  this  work,  to  deify  the  chief 
American  telegraphist,  Morse,  than  some  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  appear  to  have. 

It  is  rather  salutary  sometimes  to  see 
ourselves  reflected  in  the  eyes  of  a rival 
nation,  even  though  the  mirror  should  be  one 
of  those  which  ludicrously  exaggerate  our 
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Burning  Lime.— One  ton  of  good  lime- 
stone, says  a writer  in  the  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette will  produce,  when  burned,  between  five 
and  six  barrels  of  lime.  With  a good  draw-kiln, 
containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  barrels,  and  the 
stones  properly  broken,  which  may  be  some- 
thing larger  than  road  metal,  or  to  pass  through 
a ring  four  inches  in  diameter,  one  barrel  of 
good  culm  will  burn  five  or  six  barrels  of  lime 
when  the  kiln  is  in  good  working  order.  The 
rates  we  have  paid,  when  the  wages  were  about 
8d.  to  Is.  per  day  for  men,  were  one  penny  per 
barrel  for  breaking  the  stone,  and  one  penny 
per  barrel  for  burning  the  lime,  exclusive  of 
quarrying,  carriage  to  kiln,  and  culm.  The 
process  is,  in  lighting  the  kiln,  to  put  in  a large 
quantity  of  the  roots  of  trees,  waste  timber,  or 
all  together,  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  : this 
must  be  made  level  on  top,  and  then  a layer  of 
broken  stones,  say  four  inches  thick,  then  a 
layer  of  culm,  then  a layer  of  broken  stones, 
then  culm,  and  so  on  till  the  kiln  is  filled.  A 
greater  quantity  of  fuel  will  be  required  with 
the  first  few  layers  than  the  succeeding  ones. 
The  kiln  is  then  set  fire  to  from  the  eye,  and 
as  the  great  mass  of  fuel  first  put  in  wastes 
away,  the  limestone,  &c.  settles  down  : the  kiln 
must  be  kept  filled  by  adding  fresh  layers  of 
broken  limestone  and  culm.  When  the  kiln  is 
in  full  operation,  the  stone  may  be  broken  to  a 
larger  size,  and  the  fuel  economised.  When 
full,  the  kiln  is  drawn  till  the  limestone  appears 
at  the  eye  red  hot,  when  you  must  stop.  In 
the  first  three  or  four  drawings,  the  stone,  most 
probably,  will  not  be  burned  enough,  but  after 
that  an  experienced  lime-burner  will  always 
produce  well-burned  lime  if  the  stone  be  good. 

Improved  Machinery  for  Plastic 
and  Metallic  Products. — Mr.  Charles  D. 
Archibald,  of  Portland-place,  has  recently 
taken  out  a pateut  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  bricks  and  other  productions 
of  plastic  materials,  in  cutting,  dressing,  and 
shaping  the  same,  as  well  as  articles  in  stone, 
wood,  and  metals,  and  in  the  machinery  ancl 
apparatus  employed  therein.  The  brick  ma- 
chinery claims  are  for  a method  of  screening 
the  clay  or  other  materials  before  delivery  into 
the  moulds,  the  heating  of  the  moulding  sur- 
face by  steam,  hot  air,  or  water,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  moulds  in  reciprocating  carriages 
between  pressure  rollers,  discharging  the 
bricks  by  means  of  carriages  on  inclined 
planes,  and  giving  concave  or  other  shapes  to 
their  faces  by  projections  on  the  pressing 
cylinder.  For  cutting  and  shaping  machinery 
a rocking  or  tumbling  motion  is  produced  by 
the  direct  action  of  steam  power  : there  is  a 
peculiar  combination  of  headstock  and  mode 
of  adjusting  and  securing  the  cutters,  several 
sets  of  which  may  be  used  in  the  same  jaws  at 
various  angles ; and  for  dressing  or  polishing, 
the  apparatus  may  be  lowered  or  raised  at 
pleasure,  thus  causing  an  equal  and  uniform 
motion  on  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are 

applied. Messrs.  Woodworth  and  Mower, 

of  the  United  States,  have  taken  out  an 
English  patent  for  some  new  brick-making 
apparatus,  in  which  percussion  is  used  to  con- 
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Architectural  Condition  of  Thea- 
tres.— The  Spanish  Government  has  ordered 
an  investigation  to  be  made  into  the  architec- 
tural state  of  all  the  theatres  in  Spain,  and  that  „,,r. -----  r - . . 

those  which  may  not  be  in  a good  condition  solidate  the  plastic  materials  in  the  moulds.  A. 
shall  be  closed.  A similar  inquiry  into  the  sliding  mould-charger  is  in  connection  wit 


condition  of  the  London  theatres  would  not  be 
useless,  especially  in  respect  of  the  safety  of 
approaches,  the  ventilation,  and  means  of 
egress  in  the  event  of  fire. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress. — Our 
East-Indian  dominions  are  within  three  years 
to  be  traversed  by  3,000  miles  of  electric  tele- 
graph. Preliminary  investigations  as  to  the 
best  modifications  of  the  telegraph  have  already 
been  made  by  order  of  the  Governor-General. 
It  is  proposed  to  protect  submarine  tele- 
graphs by  placing  the  copper  wires,  gutta 
percha,  and  chemical  covering,  in  a metallic 


„„  . casing,  to  be  secured  in  the  angular  recesses  of 

most  unamiable  features ; and  on  this  account,  | a link-iron-chain,  one  angle  being  capable  of 
and  as  we  remember  more  than  once  noting  protecting  five  to  ten  insulated  wires,  and  one 
some  of  the  stock-jobbing  abuses  of  the  tele-  chain  from  thirty  to  forty.  It  is  also  proposed 


graph  in  America,  we  shall  quote  just  a few 
lines  in  which  our  own  present,  or  rather  past, 
or  at  least  passing,  national  system  is  sketched, 
with  what  truth  or  error  we  do  not  here  pre- 
tend to  say  : — 

“ In  England  the  electric  telegraph  has  become  a 
monstrous  monopoly,  being  chiefly  owned  and 


to  fix  a testing  apparatus  in  water-tight  boxes 
attached  to  buoys  at  every  one  or  two  miles, 
the  wires  in  the  testing-box  being  connected 
with  the  submarine  wires  below,  so  as  to  indi- 
cate the  line  of  telegraph,  and  to  detect  and 
repair  defects  by  raising  the  cable  to  the 
surface. 


the  ram,  or  piston,  in  such  manner  as  to  render 
it  a part  of  the  mould  some  time  after  a per- 
cussion of  the  ram.  The  moulds  have  inclined 
sides,  and  are  connected  with  machinery, 
which  lifts  the  moulded  article  previous  to  a 
second  percussion,  so  that  it  does  not  adhere 
to  the  mould,  and  allows  the  compressed  air 
to  escape.  There  is  also  an  arrangement  for 
giving  the  necessary  depression  in  the  face  of 
the  brick ; and  the  entire  mass  is  turned  out 
of  the  mould  in  an  equal  state  of  condensation. 

Islington  Cattle  Market.— On  Mon- 
day in  last  week  the  cattle  market,  in  the 
Lower-road,  Islington,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
public  auction  at  Garraway’s,  by  Messrs.  Fare- 
brother,  by  direction  of  the  mortgagees.  I he 
property  comprises  the  market,  which  stands 
on  about  sixteen  acres  of  freehold  land,  build- 
ing land,  public-houses,  private  dwelling- 
houses,  shops,  and  leasehold  property,  &c.  ana 
the  whole  was  offered  to  public  competition  in 
one  lot.  The  first  offer  for  the  whole  pro- 
perty was  45,000/.  and  it  was  bought  in  at 
52,000/. 
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Reaping  Machines. — The  American  in- 
ventions (or  modification,  it  seems  rather),  by 
Hussey  and  McCormick,  have  been  in  more  or 
less  successful  operation  during  the  harvest  in 
many  parts  of  England,  but  on  going  into 
Scotland,  to  exhibit  before  the  Highland  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Perth,  Hussey’s  machine 
appears  to  have  met  with  an  unexpected  and  a 
formidable  opponent  in  the  father  of  all  reaping 
machines,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  in  that  not  very  remote 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  invented  twenty- 
five  years  since  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bell,  now 
minister  of  Carmyllie  in  Forfarshire.  So  far 
from  this  comparatively  ancient  instrument 
being  in  its  dotage,  it  is  decided  to  have  fairly 
beaten  Hussey’s  in  formal  competition,  and 
was  awarded  the  prize  which  it  was  probably 
thought,  not  long  since,  that  Hussey’s  would 
carry  off  by  merely  “ walking  over  the 
ground.”  But  if  Bell’s  machine  be  really 
entitled  to  the  prize  awarded  it,  what 
have  the  Highland  Society  been  about 
for  the  last  fifteen  years?  True,  they  did 
award  Mr.  Bell  50/.  many  years  since  for  this  \ 
very  invention,  but  surely  the  purpose  of  such 
a Bociety  is  something  more  than  merely  to  pay 
prizes,  and  then  to  lay  the  chosen  instrument 
on  the  shelf  for  so  many  years.  The  Royal 
Agricultural  Improvement  Society  of  Ireland 
have  resolved  to  invite  a trial  of  Bell’s  machine 
along  with  Hussey’s  at  their  forthcoming  show, 
although,  till  a deputation  saw  Bell’s  at  work, 
they  intended  only  to  have  Hussey’s.  Bell’s 
machine  cut  straight  into  the  crop  by  a series 
of  shears,  12  inches  long,  the  horses  working 
and  following  behind  the  clippers.  We  regret 
to  observe  that  agricultural  labourers  in  some 
parts  of  England  are  not  only  refusing  to  work 
with  the  reaping  machines,  and  throwing  other 
obstacles  in  the  way,  but  are  even  breaking 
them  to  pieces. 

A British  Industrial  University. — 
In  course  of  last  month  it  was  announced 
in  our  columns  that  there  was  reason  to  believe 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  “con- 
templated the  foundation  of  a great  building 
and  establishment  in  which  theory  would  be 
combined  with  practice,  in  the  advancement  of 
science  and  art,  by  a concentration  of  talent 
and  skill.”  We  believe  we  may  now  state 
without  any  impropriety  that  in  all  probability 
the  surplus  of  150,000/.  and  upwards,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Great 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  foundation  of  an  Industrial  University 
in  London,  such  as  was  long  since  mooted 
in  The  Builder.  This  central  concentration 
of  science  and  industry  will  ultimately  be 
organized,  with  radii  or  branch  institutions, 
throughout  the  whole  country ; but  we  scarcely 
think  that  the  Royal  Commissioners,  as  has 
been  stated,  have  as  yet  formed  any  definite 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  such  a uni- 
versity, although  it  is  their  known  design  to 
carry  out  the  idea. 

The  Electric  Clock.  — Among  all  the 
wonders  of  that  wonder-working  principle, 
electricity,  whether  we  view  its  power  in  the 
instantaneous  conveyance  of  information  be- 
tween distant  places,  its  agency  in  blasting 
rocks  in  safety,  the  deposition  of  metals  from  1 
their  solutions,  or  others  of  its  numerous  ap- 
pliances, there  is  not  one  of  them  which  strikes 
the  mind  as  more  extraordinary  or  interesting 
than  its  application  as  a prime  mover  for  the 
measurement  of  time.  “ We  believe,”  says  a 
contemporary,  in  speaking  of  this  subject, 
" that  the  first  idea  of  working  clocks  by  elec- 
tricity is  due  to  Mr.  Alexander  Bain,  who 
commenced  putting  it  in  practice  in  1837.  His 
first  attempt  was  to  make  a common  clock 
transmit  its  time  to  other  clocks  at  a distance, 
by  the  action  of  electro-magnets,  in  which  he 
was  perfectly  successful.  The  next  step  was 
the  application  of  the  electric  power  to  work 
single  clocks,  so  that  no  winding  might  be  re- 
quired, and  the  common  clock  be  dispensed 
with  altogether.  The  ordinary  galvanic  ap- 
paratus was  found,  however,  neither  uniform 
nor  lasting,  giving  more  trouble  and  expense 
than  the  common  clocks ; and,  in  prosecuting 
his  experiments,  Mr.  Bain,  in  1842,  discovered 
that  a plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper,  buried 
in  the  earth,  gave  a uniform  and  continuous 


force  of  sufficient  power  to  work  clocks  of  any 
size,  from  the  smallest  mantel  time-piece  to 
large  church  clocks.  In  situations  where  it  is 
inconvenient  to  obtain  the  electric  current 
from  the  earth,  the  voltaic  battery  is  resorted 
to ; but  in  almost  every  case  the  first  mode  has 
proved  the  easiest,  as  well  as  the  most  effective. 
The  cost  of  its  plates  is  a trifle,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  they  will  retain  their  efficacy  , 
for  years.  It  is  now  shown  to  be  possible  that ! 
all  the  principal  clocks  in  the  kingdom  might 
be  united  to  keep  time  with  one  governing 
one,  which,  again,  derives  its  moving  power  1 
from  the  earth,  without  winding  up  or  need  of 
attendance  of  any  kind  from  one  year’s  end  to 
the  other.”  Mr.  Bain’s  warehouse  for  these 
clocks  is  43,  Old  Bond-street. 

A fine  Opportunity. — It  appears  that 
Mr.  B.  Bond  Cabbell  has  bought  the  whole  of 
the  town  of  Cromer  with  the  exception  of  two 
houses,  and  about  12,000  acres  of  land.  The 
purchase  - money  amounts  to  upwards  of 
60, p00/.  The  property  was  lately  possessed 
by  the  Misses  Wyndham,  two  old  ladies,  who 
were  much  averse  to  improvements  and  altera- 
tions. Mr.  Cabbell  has  now  an  opportunity 
i to  create  a model  town,  and  may,  if  he  please, 

, settle  the  sanitary  question.  What  a thing  it 
would  be  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  good  deeds, 
that  he  raised  the  character  of  a whole  com- 
munity, and  lengthened  the  average  of  life  in 
Cromer,  say  five  years;  and  this  he  might  do 
without  much  difficulty. 

The  Iron  Trade.  — The  demand  is  not 
so  brisk  as  it  was  a fortnight  since.  For  home 
consumption  especially  there  is  but  limited 
inquiry,  the  staple  hardware  manufactures  of 
the  district  having  made  very  little  progress  ; 
while  for  export  there  is  less  inclination  to  buy, 
unless  for  immediate  shipment,  though  large 
orders  are  in  course  of  execution.  Scotch  pig 
iron  also  seems  to  have  met  with  a consider- 
able check,  and  is  now  quoted  2s.  per  ton 
lower.  Staffordshire  bar  and  rod  iron  may 
now  be  fairly  quoted  at  61.  per  ton ; hoops, 
sheets,  and  plates  from  6/.  10s.  to  8/.  per  ton  ; 
and  pigs  from  50s.  to  65s.  per  ton. — Birming- 
ham Gazette. 

The  Tramway  in  Maiden-lane. 
Covent  Garden. — An  “ Old  Inhabitant  ” 
complains  that  in  repaving  this  lane,  the 
granite  tramway,  which  saved  much  noise  in 
this  thoroughfare,  is  not  being  replaced.  The 
traffic,  especially  in  cabs,  and  above  all, 
through  the  night,  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  and  the  Cyder  Cellars,  is  con- 
stant, and  the  tramway  was  laid  down  ex- 
pressly to  obviate  this  nuisance.  On  inquiry, 
we  cannot  learn  any  reason  for  the  removal  of 
the  tramway,  or  for  the  belief  that  sufficient 
supervision  has  been  exercised  in  the  repaving. 
The  inhabitants  themselves  should  look  to  it 
in  time. 

A Floating  City. — The  city  of  Bangkok, 
the  capital  of  Siam,  consists  of  a long,  double, 
and  in  some  parts  treble,  row  of  neatly  and 
tastefully-painted  wooden  cabins,  floating  on 
thick  bamboo  rafts,  and  linked  to  each  other, 
in  parcels  of  six  or  seven  houses,  by  chains, 
which  chains  were  fastened  to  huge  poles 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  whole  city 
rose  at  once  like  a magic  picture  to  our  admir- 
ing gaze.  ...  If  the  air  of  the  “ Fleet-street  ” 
of  Siam  does  not  agree  with  Mrs.  Yowchowfow 
and  her  children,  or  they  wish  to  obtain  a 
more  aristocratic  footing  by  being  domiciled 
higher  up  and  nearer  to  the  king’s  palace,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  wait  till  the  tide  serves, 
and  loosing  from  their  moorings,  float  gently 
up  towards  the  spot  they  wish  to  occupy. 
Bangkok,  the  modern  capital  of  Siam,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Siamese  government,  was  computed, 
at  the  period  of  my  residence  there,  to  consist 
of  seventy  thousand  floating  houses  or  shops  ; 
and  each  shop,  taking  one  with  another,  to 
contain  five  individuals,  including  men,  women, 
and  children;  making  the  population  amount 
to  350,000  souls,  of  which  number  70,000  are 
Chinese,  20,000  Burmese,  20,000  Arabs  and 
Indians;  the  remainder,  or  about  240,000, 
being  Siamese.  This  was  the  best  census  we 
could  take,  and  I believe  it  to  be  nearly  accu- 
rate. The  situation  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

I was  told  that,  when  the  Siamese  relinquished 
the  ancient  capital  of  Yuthia,  and  first  esta- 


[ blished  the  throne  at  Bangkok,  the  houses 
j were  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  itself ; 
I but  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  cholera  in- 
duced one  of  the  kings  to  insist  upon  the  inha- 
bitants living  upon  the  water,  on  the  suppo- 
( sition  that  their  dwellings  would  be  more 
j cleanly,  and,  consequently,  the  inmates  less 
! subjected  to  the  baneful  effects  of  that  scourge 
of  the  East. — Neale’s  Residence  in  Siam. 

Prevention  of  Accidents  in  Iron 
Foundries. — A Staffordshire  correspondent 
of  the  Times  says,  with  reference  to  a recent 
upsetting  of  a crane  ladle,  with  melted  iron, — 
“ I would  place  a vessel  in  the  floor  ; the  one 
I am  in  the  habit  of  using  is  much  in  the 
shape  of  a boat,  made  of  wrought-iron  thin 
boiler  plate.  It  is  coated  inside  with  loam, 
‘ daubed,’  as  it  is  called  in  the  trade,  put  on 
to  a waggon,  and  run  into  the  stove,  and  made 
thoroughly  dry.  This  vessel  is  then  placed  at 
a proper  height  to  allow  the  iron  to  run  out  of 
it  into  the  mould,  through  a sluice  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  The  melted  iron  can  be 
taken  from  the  furnaces  with  crane  ladles  and 
put  into  this  vessel ; and  here  you  gain  a 
double  object.  By  this  method  you  mix  your 
iron  before  it  goes  into  the  mould,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  you  get  dull  or  thick  iron 
from  the  air  furnaces  when  you  get  it  very  hot 
or  fluid  from  the  cupola ; and,  further,  you 
have  no  fear  of  chains,  or  cranes,  or  leverage 
breaking,  and  running  a great  risk  of  destroy- 
ing life  and  property.  By  this  arrangement 
you  see  the  iron  before  it  goes  into  your  mould ; 
you  entirely  do  away  with  all  the  confusion 
and  bustle ; your  principal  stands  by  the 
letting  out  place  of  the  vessel,  and  lets  it  run 
out  fast  or  slow,  just  as  the  article  requires  it. 
Heavy  beams,  large  turn-tables,  cylinders,  and 
girders  may  be  cast  with  the  greatest  safety  by 
this  means  : you  may  empty  as  many  cupolas 
and  air  furnaces,  and  even  blast  furnaces,  into 
vessels  thus  fixed.  I should  urge  upon  manu- 
facturers at  once  to  abandon  the  system  of 
suspending  10  or  12  tons  of  fluid  iron  in  the 
air  from  a crane  frequently  as  high  as  the 
workmen’s  heads.” 

The  Irish  Drainage  Commission.— 
The  commission  issued  by  Government  to  in- 
quire into  the  Irish  drainage  works  is  about  to 
commence  its  inquiries.  It  appears  that  the 
investigation  will  be  one  of  a comprehensive 
character,  extending  to  works  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  two  millions  sterling. 

An  Essex  Archeological  Association 

is  about  to  be  formed. 

Fish  Paddles  for  Steamers. — A work- 
ing shipwright  at  Liverpool,  according  to  the 
local  Journal,  has  patented  (or  secured  for  six 
months,  at  least,  that  capi'alists  may  see)  an 
invention  for  the  propulsion  of  vessels  by 
paddles  shaped  and  working  like  fish  fins,  by 
means  of  which  the  inventor,  Mr.  Hampson, 
offers  to  beat  both  screw  and  wheel  paddle. 

Origin  of  Agricultural  Inventions. 
—From  some  remarks  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
it  would  appear  that  our  American  relatives  are 
indebted  to  us  not  only  for  their  stamina,  their 
mother  wit,  and  their  ingenuity,  but  for  some 
of  their  approved  “original”  inventions  too. 
“ A Scottish  Presbyterian  minister,”  says  the 
Review,  “puts  together,  in  1825,  an  adjust- 
ment of  wheels  and  scissor-blades  so  working 
that  when  pushed  along  a corn  field,  it  cuts 
down  the  grain  as  if  done  by  hand,  and  far 
more  cheaply  and  expeditiously.  His  brother, 
a farmer,  improves  upon  and  adopts  this’ 
machine,  and  for  a dozen  successive  years 
employs  it  in  reaping  his  crops.  The  National 
Society  gives  the  inventor  a prize  of  50/.  but 
makes  little  noise  about  it,  and  although,  in 
1834,  several  were  in  operation  in  Forfarshire, 
few  of  the  supposed  wide-awake  Scotch  far- 
mers thought  of  adopting  it.  But  four  of  the 
machines  were  sent  to  New  York  from  Dun- 
dee. Thoughtful,  pushing  emigrants,  settlers 
in  the  North  American  prairies,  saw,  or  heard, 
or  read  of  these  machines.  The  reaper  was 
re-constructed,  modified  in  different  ways,  by 
ingenious  mechanics,  was  made  by  thousands 
for  the  farmers  beyond  the  American  lakes, 
and  obtained  a deservedly  high  reputation. 
Brought  to  London  in  1851,  the  American 
reaping  machine  proved  the  main  attraction  of 
the  United  States’  department  of  the  Great 
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Exhibition.  Hundreds  of  machines  were  be- 
spoken  by  English  cultivators,  and  all  the 
while  no  one  knew  that  the  original  model 
machine  was  at  the  very  time  quietly  cutting 
its  yearly  harvest  on  the  farm  of  Inch  Michael, 
in  the  Carse  ofGowrie.”  France  and  Norway 
too,  as  well  as  America,  are  trading  on  British 
ingenuity.  “ A Devonshire  farmer  invents  a 
modification  of  the  rotatory  churn.  The 
French  minister  sees  this  at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  and  incloses  a description  of  it  to  Paris. 
A model  is  made,  somewhat  altered,  and  ex- 
hibited at  the  ‘ Exposition.’  A Scottish  direc- 
tor of  the  Highland  Society  has  a copy  made 
of  it,  carries  it  over  to  Edinburgh,  and  for  the 
next  six  months  all  the  Ayrshire  amateurs  are 
treating  their  friends  to  butter  made  in  ten 
minutes,  and  amusing  them  with  the  wonders 
of  the  French  churn.  A Yorkshire  smith 
fixes  harrow-teeth  into  a long  cylindrical  axle 
at  uniform  distances,  and  fitting  two  of  these 
axles  together,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  one 
shall  play  between  those  of  the  other  when  it 
is  dragged  along  the  land,  forms  a machine 
admirably  adapted  for  the  tearing  of  heavy 
brittle  clods  asunder.  It  is  known  to  few,  and 
attracts  little  notice  at  home ; but  it  gets  to 
Norway.  Seen  there  by  an  Englishman,  it  is 
pronounced,  as  it  is,  a thing  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, and  under  the  name  of  the  Norwegian 
harrow,  it  obtains  a distinguished  place  at  our 
future  agricultural  shows.” 

The  Capital  of  Iceland. — The  dwell- 
ings of  the  rich  are  of  wood,  and  built  entirely 
on  the  ground  floor,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  edifice,  to  which  the  high  school  now 
kept  at  Bassestadt  is  to  be  removed  next  year : 
this  has  an  upper  story.  The  Stiftsamtmann 
occupies  a stone  house,  which  was  originally 
intended  for  a prison,  but  crimes  are  of  such 
rare  occurrence  in  Iceland,  that  it  was  con- 
verted many  years  ago  into  a residence  for 
this  officer  of  the  crown.  Another  6tone  house 
can  be  seen  from  Reikjavick : it  is  the  seat  of 
the  bishop,  which  lies  surrounded  by  meadows 
near  the  sea,  at  Laugarnes,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  town.  The  church  is  barely  large 
enough  to  hold  a hundred  or  a hundred  and 
fifty  persons.  It  is  of  stone,  with  a wooden 
roof,  under  which  is  kept  a library,  containing 
several  thousand  volumes.  This  church  pos- 
sesses a treasure  which  might  well  be  envied 
by  others  of  greater  size  and  pretensions — a 
font  by  Thorwalsden,  whose  parents  were 
natives  of  Iceland ; and,  although  born  him- 
self in  Denmark,  he  seems  to  have  been 
desirous  to  honour  the  land  of  his  forefathers. 
— Pfeiffer's  Iceland. 


TENDERS 

For  a clerk’s  house,  at  Messrs.  Cbarrington's,  M 
end-road.  Mr.  A.  R.  Mason,  architect. 

Holmes  £1,050  0 0 

Munday  - 096  0 0 

Wilson 093  0 0 

Hedges  005  0 0 

Ashley  and  Horner 856  0 0 

Lemon 855  0 0 

Wood  and  Son  - 813  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 838  0 0 

For  a malting-house,  at  Bromley,  Middlesex,  for  Mr. 
Walmsley.  Mr.  Humphreys,  architect. 

Wilson  £3,995  0 0 

Furmoul 3,900  0 0 

Jay  3,698  0 0 

Laureneo  3,581  0 0 

Haynes  and  Eyre 3,527  0 0 

Thomas  and  Co 3,482  0 0 

Holmes  3,304  0 0 

Hill  (accepted) 3,294  0 0 

For  a dwelling-house,  complete  for  occupation,  in  Clif- 
ford-street,  Bond-street.  Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry, 
architects. 

W.  Cubitt  and  Co £3,845  0 0 

Messrs.  Piper  3,845  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers  (accepted) 3,750  0 0 


For  the  new  market-house,  at  Camborne.  Mr.  Bond, 
architect. 

Jenkins  and  Williams,  Gwinear  £1,195  15  0 


T.  and  W.  Eva,-Helston  1,123  7 0 

Carah  and  Co.  Crowan  1,061  10  0 

Tuck,  Camborne  1,056  10  0 

W.  and  T.  May,  Poole  1,034  10  0 

Harris,  Camborne  1,011  10  0 

Vivian  and  Co.  Illogau  985  10  0 

Prior,  Truro 952  0 0 


Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect. 

Sanders  and  Woolcott £1,362  0 0 

Field  and  Sons 1,075  0 0 

Elston 1,073  0 0 

Thompson  and  Crossnell  1,054  0 0 

Day  994  10  0 

Parkin  (accepted)  797  0 0! 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  to  Soeillah.— ' The  13th  letter  on  “ History 
in  Brick  and  Stone,”  will  appear  in  our  next.  The  14th 
will  probably  conclude  the  series.  We  have  been  urged 
to  republish  them  in  a connected,  chenp  form,  perhaps 
enlarged,  and  have  the  suggestion  under  consideration. 

“ Lime  Measure.’’— In  lfine  measure,  what  is  called  a 
“ Hundred,”  is  100  pecks,  or  25  striked  bushels,  old  mea- 
sure. By  the  Act  of  1824,  the  standard  measure  for  corn 
and  other  dry  goods  is  declared  to  be  the  imperial  gallon. 
Its  multiples  are  the  peck,  2 gallons  ; the  bushel,  4 pecks ; 
and  the  quarter,  which  is  8 bushels. 

“ J.  G.,"  “ Automath,”  “ W.  M.  C.”  (we  must  decline 
giving  our  correspondent  the  name  of  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  referred  to.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  has  the 
slightest  right  to  ask  for  it),  “C.  M.  W.,”  “F.  W.  0.,’ 
“G.  W.,”  ‘‘M.  G.  H.,”  “B.  and  S.”  “ Q.  E.  D.”  (we 
prefer  allowing  our  contemporaries  to  manage  their  own 
business  their  own  way),  “ G.  J.”  (it  shall  be  looked  for), 
“ G.  F.  E.”  (the  quotations  are  perfectly  sound,  but  do  not 
support  the  expression  objected  to),  “ G.  T.  R.,“  “E.  B.,” 
“ Leny,”  (shall  appear),  “ G.  R.”  (ditto),  “W.  H. 
(ditto),  “ S.  S.  T.”  (we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  paper), 
“Messrs.  W.  and  Son”  (shall  appear),  “No  Peelite,” 
“G.  S.,”  “Roberto  Angelo,"  “H.  C.  L." 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 

A N Architect,  who  has  some  works  in  hand  in 

il  Italy,  nnd  is  about  to  proceed  there  early  in  September,  is 
desirous  of  taking  with  him  one  or  two  Young  Gentlemen  ns 
PUPILS,  who  would  have  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  some 
practical  knowledge,  with  the  advantage  of  visiting  Rome  and  the 
principal  cities  in  Italy  for  the  purposes  of  study.— For  further 
particulars  address,  A.  Z.  care  of  Mr.  N orohl.  King  William-street, 
Strand. 

WANTED,  a person  accustomed  to  the  general 
VY  routine ofa  BUILDER'S  BUSINESS.— Apply,  personally, 
to  J.  M.  MACEY,  Milford  Wharf,  Strand  (near  the  Temple  Pier). 

WT ANTED,  Three  strong  Youths,  as  Improvers 

YY  to  the  CARPENTERING  BUSINESS.-Apply  to  Mr. 
J.  DAVIES,  122,  Tachbrook-street,  Belgrave-road,  Pimlico. 

WANTED,  at  Angmering  Church,  Sussex  (about 
VY  mid-way  between  Worthing  and  Arundel),  a few  good 
JOINERS.  Also,  at  Brettinghnin  Church,  Norfolk,  a few  good 
STONEMASON  S.— Apply  personally. 

WANTED,  a BUILDER’S  CLERK,  fully 

YY  conversant  with  the  duties  of  the  offioe.— Apply  by  letter, 
stating  salary  required,  full  particulars  of  last  engagement,  &o. 
to  C.  S.  at  -Mr.  Calder's  Library.  1,  Bathurst-strect,  Hyde-park. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK  of  the 

VY  WORKS.— Applications,  with  references,  stating  amount  of 
salary  required,  to  be  addressed  to  A.  Z.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  FOREMEN  OF  PLASTERERS. 
"WANTED,  a Man  who  thoroughly  understands 

VY  his  business,  and  is  competent  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  large  Works.  Good  references  required.— Address,  E.  k . 
Office  of  ” The  Builder,”  1,  York-street.  Covent  Garden. 

ADVERTISEMEIJTS. 

T IGHTNTNG  CONDUCTORS. 

-Li  K.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 
3-Sths  diameter,  75s.  per  100  feck 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

Manufactory,  Gateshcad-on-Tyne. 

WANTED,  immediately,  TOWNTR AVELLERS 

Y Y on  COMMISSION,  to  Sell  Articles  of  extensive  consump- 
tion.—Apply  person aUy,  or  by  le.ter,  to  L.  H.  65,  John-street, 
Tottenham-court-road. 

TO  PAINTERS. 

AAfANTED,  immediately,  a thoroughly  good 
VY  working  FOREMAN  of  PAINTERS.— Addre  s.  with  full 
particulars,  A.  X-  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
garden. 

nnHE  RECENT  THUNDER  STORMS.— 

1 SMITH’S  PATENT  WIKE-ROPE  LIQHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  protection  of  Churches  and  other  high  build- 
ings, Ships,  &e.  Amongst  many  hundred  ins'ances  of  their  perfect 
efficiency,  as  applied  and  fitted  by  the  original  inventor  and 
patentee',  A.  SMITH,  09.  Prince's-street,  Leicester-squarc,  London, 
that  of  Sk  Martin's  Church,  Leicester,  is  the  most  recent  which 
has  come  to  his  knowledge  (vide  the  Times  of  August  16). 

WANTED,  immediately,  in  a BUILDER’S 

YY  OFFICE,  a CLERK  well-acquainted  with  the  general 
routine  of  the  business— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Mr.  H.  D.  AUSTIN, 
3,  Cleveland-square,  Paddington. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

\\T ANTED,  immediately,  in  the  country,  for  two 
V Y or  three  months,  one  who  is  efficientnt  Gothic,  and  in  getting 

up  finished  drawings  and  perspectives,  in  a superior  style.— Address, 
stating  terms,  G.  M.  ATCHLEY  and  Co.  Architect  Library,  100, 
Great  Russell-street,  Bedford-square,  London. 

QIR  W.  S.  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

O DUCTOItS  —The  public  attention,  ns  well  ns  t int  of  Church- 
Building  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
churches  and  all  description  of  buildings,  is  called  to  the  very 
numerous  recent  di-astrous  effects  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms 
which  have  prevailed.  THOS.  W.  GRAY,  79,  King  William-street, 
City,  Loudon,  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  the  only  person 
authorised  by  Sir  W.  Harris  to  apply  his  Lightning  Conductors, 
and  who  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  application  by  nny  other 
persons.  The  peculiar  form  and  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is 
such  as  to  safely  carry  off  nny  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced 
in  many  authenticated  instances  at  sea,  both  in  the  nayv  and 
merchant  service  as  well  as  in  buildings;  and  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  Conductors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Pnzo 
Couucil  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  for  them. 

Mr.  T.  W.  GRAY  will  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  that 
may  be  desired,  and  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  cost  for  fitting  the 
Conductors. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

Wf  ANTED,  immediately,  a thorough  practical 

Y Y MAN,  to  act  in  the  above  capacity  in  superintending  the 
taking  down  and  rebuilding  of  some  premises  in  the  City,  and 
perfectly  capable  of  conducting  ihc  job  under  a clerk  ot  the’worKB. 
A liberal  salary  w 11  be  given.— Address,  R.  A.  D.  Office  of  The 
Builder,”  l,  York-street,  Covent-garden,  stating  full  particulars  and 
where  hist  employed. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

Wf  ANTED,  for  a permanency,  in  a Country 

Vt  Town,  about  fifty  miles  from  London,  an  active,  experi- 
enced WORKING  FOREMAN.  Testimonials  as  to  character  and 
ability  will  be  required.— Address  K.  K.  stating  salary.  Office  of 
“The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

COUTH  WALES  RAILWAY— NOTICE  is 

O hereby  given  that  the  next  HALF-YEARLY  GENERAL  or 
ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  Proprietors  of  this  Comnanv  will 
be  T1  ELD,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  at  thePADDING- 
TON  STATION  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  on  FRIDAY,  the 
27th  day  of  August,  instant,  atOne  o’clock  precisely  for  the  general 
purposes  of  business.— Signed. 

C R.  M.  TALBOT,  Chairman, 

WILLIAM  MATTHEWS,  Deputy  Chairman. 
The  Transfer  Books  will  be  closed  on  the  13th  inst.  and  will  not 
be  re-opened  until  after  the  said  Half-yearly  General  Meeting,  on 
the  27tn  instank— By  order, 

FRED.  G.  SAUNDERS,  Secretary. 
South  Wales  Railway  Office,  10,  Eustboume-terrace,  Paddington, 
London,  August  4, 1853. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a highly  respectable  middle-aged 
VY  person,  to  keep  a set  of  books ; he  must  be  a first-rate 
accountant,  and  well  versed  in  all  matters  appertaining  to  builders’ 
aecouuts.— Address,  R.  A.  D.  Office  of  " The  Builder,"  1,  York- 
stieet.  Covent-garden,  stating  full  particulars,  where  last  employod, 
with  references,  kc. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man  practically  acquainted 
V Y with  Building,  as  COLLECTOR  of  RENTS  and  SUPER- 
INTENDENT of  a few  Workmen,  chiefly  employed  in  repairs.— 
A pply,  bv  letter  only,  prepaid,  addressed  G.  B.  at  Reynolds's 
Library,  Church-row,  Aldgatc,  stating  age,  qualifications,  and 
amount  of  salary  expected. 

TO  BRICK  MAKERS. 

WANTED,  at.  Michaelmas,  a FOREMAN,  to 

VY  look  aft.  r SIX  or  EIGHT  STOOLS.  He  must  thoroughly 
understand  his  business,  and  be  able  to  give  unexceptionable 
references  as  to  character  nnd  capability.— Address,  with  every 
particular  and  salary  required,  in  applicant’s  own  writing,  to 
W.  B.  Blenheim  Hotel,  New  Bond-street,  Loudon. 

TOURS  in  IRELAND.  — IRISH  TOURIST 

A TICKETS  (available  for  a month)  are  issued  at  the  following 
stations 1st  Class.  2nd  Clasp, 
£ 9.  d.  £ s.  d. 

London  (Euston  Station) 6 10  0 5 5 0 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Bristol,  Carlisle, 

Oxford  C 6 0 5 5 0 

Worcester,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester 5 15  0 4 15  0 

Birmingham,  Rugby,  Leamington,  Coventry, 

Lincolu  5 5 0 4 5 0 

Wolverhampton,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Shef- 
field, Derby 5 0 0 4 5 0 

Manchester.  Warrington,  Stoke,  Macclesfield  4 4 0 3 10  0 

Liverpool,  Chester 4 0 0 3 5 0 

Thev  enable  the  holders  to  proceed  to  Chester,  Bangor,  Dublin, 
Cork,  the  Lakes  of  Killamey,  and  by  the  new  and  romantic  route 
of  Kenmare  and  Glengarift,  and  back  to  the  station  at  which  the 
ticket  was  issued. 

The  holder  of  each  Irish  Tourist  Ticket  is  entitled  to  have  issued 
to  him.  at  very  reduced  rates,  tickets  for  a Tour  iu  the  County  of 
Wicklow,  for  the  journey  from  Dublin  to  Belfast,  for  the  Excursion 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway,  and  one  from  Dublin  to  Galway  for  the 
Tour  through  Connemara. 

Every  purchaser  of  a tioket  is  presented,  gratis,  with  a copy  of  the 
“ Illustrated  Irish  Tourists’  Hand-book,’’  compiled  solely  for  these 
tours. 

The  fullest  and  most  accurate  information  afforded  at  the  Chester 
and  Holyhead  Company's  Office.  52,  Westland-row,  Dublin.  See 
also  “ Bradshaw's  Guide,”  page  123. 

TO  BUILDERS'  AND  TIMBER  MERCHANTS’  CLERKS. 
WILL  he  WANTED,  in  September  or  October, 
V V to  fill  a permanent  Situation,  in  an  established  business, 
twelve  miles  from  London,  where  all  descriptions  of  building 
materials  arc  sold,  nnd  some  branches  of  work  are  carried  on,  a 
PERSON  who  can  be  well  recommended  for  capacity,  industry, 
sobriety,  and  integrity.  He  must  write  a good  hand,  be  quick  and 
accurate  at  accounts,  nod  accustomed  to  squaring  up  dimensions, 
kc.  As  the  Advertiser  is  in  no  immediate  want  of  assistance,  the 
fullest  inquiry  will  be  made,  and  any  required  explanation  given 
to  applicants.— Address  Z.  Post-office,  Richmond,  Surrey,  stating 
salary  required,  &c. 

MERTHYR  TYDFIL  UNION.  — TO  SUR- 

iVl  VEYORS,  VALUERS,  &c.-The  Guardians  of  this  Union 
are  desirous  of  APPOINTING  a VALUER,  to  value  the  parish  of 
Aber  iarc,  in  llie  county  of  Glamorgan,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
poor's  rate.  The  parish  contains  about  10  miles  of  railway,  in- 
cluding two  chief  stations,  and  about  four  miles  of  canal,  three 
ironworks  (containing  10  bla=t  furnaces),  about  12  collieries,  about 
2.000  cottages,  and  about  800  other  dwelling-houses.  The  total 
numberof  separnte  assessments  is 3,039.  The  ticreace  isl6,858  acres, 
of  which  700  arable,  8.600  meadow,  1.100  wood,  and  the  rest  moun- 
tain, &e.  and  the  population  (census  18511 14,998.  Further  informa- 
tion may  be  had  of  Mr.  HOWELL  WILLIAMS,  Assistant  Over- 
seer, Aberdare,  or  of  the  under.-igned.— Apply  by  letter,  pre-paid, 
stating  terms  and  qualifications  on  or  before  the  3rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1802,  to  FRANK  JAMES,  Clerk,  Merthyr  TydfiL 

THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

A inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  iu  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  the  use  of 
tlieir  patented  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
hare  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer, 
3,  Great  Qeorgc-street,  Westmins!  ;r  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Kansomes 
and  May,  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  transactions.  Communica- 
tions made  cither  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  IIOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 

SALISBURY  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH.— 

O Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  Local  Board  of  Health  f ir 
Salisbury  will,  at  a Special  Meeting  of  the  Board,  to  be  held  on 
the  26th  dav  of  August,  instant,  proceed  to  the  ELECTION  ofa 
SURVEYOR,  INSPECTOR  of  NUISANCES,  and  COLLECTOR 
of  RATES  for  the  District  of  Salisbury,  under  the  Public  Health 
Act,  1848. 

The  appointment  of  Surveyor  will  be  combined  with  that  of 
Inspector  of  N usances,  aud  the  person  appointed  must 
have  a competent  knowledge  of  the  practice  of  engineering,  be 
qualified  to  superintend  works,  test  materials,  and  see  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  contracts  bv  the  contractors  of 
works,  and  be  able  to  discharge  the  several  duties  of  surveyor  aud 
inspector  of  nuisances,  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act. 

The  candidates  for  surveyor  will  be  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory testimonials  of  their  qualifications,  and  to  state  the  salary 
at  which  they  are  willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  office, 

The  candidates  for  Collector  of  Rates  will  be  required  to  state 
the  per-centage  at  which  they  will  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
making  out  and  collection  of  the  Rates,  aud  the  person  appointed 
will  be  required  to  give  security  for  the  due  performance. of  his 
duties. 

Applications  with  testimonials  to  be  r espeetivelv  endorse!, 
“ Application  for  the  Appointment  of  Surveyor,” or  “ Collector  of 
Hates,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  sent  in  to  me  on  or  before  the  23th 
instant.  By  order. 

MATT.  TIIO.  HODDING,  Clerk  to  the  said  Board. 

Salisbury,  August  15, 1852. 

A USTRALIA.— TO  YOUNG  MEN.— It  has 

-FV.  now  become  a well-established  fact  that  a combination  of 
labour  and  efficient  machinery  will  produce  to  each  individual 
interested  therein  three  or  four  times  more  beneficial  results  at  the 
gold  diggings  than  individuals  or  small  parties  can  by  any  possi- 
bility obtain  without  such  assistance.  An  expedition  is  now  pre- 
paring. and  will  he  ready  to  leave  England  in  about  three  weeks, 
consisting  of  practical  men.  and  furnished  with  the  most  imp  oved 
machinery  for  washing  and  crushing  gold  ore  by  horse  power  ; also 
well  provided  with  every  other  requisite,  os  waggons,  carks,  tents, 
bedding,  mining  tools  of  all  kinds,  cooking  utensils,  camp  fur- 
niture, &c.  The  use  of  all  these  things  will  be  given  to  those  join- 
ing the  party,  which  is  to  consist  of  sixteen  men,  on  the  under- 
standing that  one-fourth  of  the  profits  shall  be  the  share  of  the 
capitalist,  who  has  gone  to  the  great  expense  of  fitting  it  out.  Two 
or  three  more  are  required  to  make  up  the  number,  nnd  a pre- 
ference willj  be  given  to  mechanics  or  miners  not  afraid  of  work, 
aud  who  can  give  a good  reference  as  to  character,  with  sufficient 
money  for  an  outfit,  of  clothes,  payment  of  passage,  and  a few 
pounds  to  commence  with.— Apply  by  letter  only,  in  the  first 
instance,  stating  age,  occupation,  if  50!.  at  command,  and  giving  a 
respectable  reference,  to  C.  U.  20,  Sebbon-street,  Islington. 
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TO  CARPENTERS  AND  CABINETMAKERS. 

WANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable 

» ' Youth,  need  II,  to  the  above  trade.— An-'"  ‘ 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN,  ir 

y " n STONE  POTTERY.  The  advertiser  is  well  acquaints 
with  all  kinds  of  clays  and  glazes,  including  the  white  enamel  and 
yellow  top.— Direct  A.  W.  35,  N eville-strcet,  VauxhftU,  Lambeth. - 
No  objection  to  go  abroad. 


, &c.  IN  TOWN  OR 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady  young 

»»  MAN,  aged  20.  in  an  ARCHITECT'S  or  BUILDER’S 
OFFICE,  who  lias  been  five  j'ears  in  the  business.  Has  been 
chiefly  engaged  in  preparing  finished  and  working  drawings.  Can 
keep  accounts,  aud  writes  a good  hand.— Address,  A.  Z.  M.  Posi- 
oflice,  Brightlingsea,  E-sex. 


This  day  is  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

'THE  ART  of  MINIATURE  PAINTING  ; 

timt  Artf  ^ns^ruc^ons  necessary  for  the  acquirement  of 

, By  CHARLES  WILLIAM  DAY. 

]V  l!l>  numerous  Illustrations  in  Wood,  engraved  by  DALZIEL. 
London  : WINSOR  and  NEWTON.  38.  Rathbone  place  ; and 
sold  liyall  Booksellers  and  Artists’  Oolourmen. 


ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

J-t  HALF  PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  he.  *c. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
S wuiSi1-?,1  ‘ Paris  by  Night, " and  the  whole  establish- 

a®J?!S8«usasi«arA*~«»  »*  « ®»i** 


Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

at1  Eight  o’eloH.R,ASIA’  AJbanyftrte^  daily  at  Three  Evening 


BELGIUM,  TnE  RHINE,  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

M___  „ r’’”  readv-  With  a new  Map,  post  8vo.  5s.  r:.  r;:°—  - --- r—  *~.v-  ....ycuuinu  aaoieuux  o; 

UERAY’S  HANDBOOK  for  BELGIUM  and  SSS  Sate  Si?'”1  «'■  ?'■ 

the  RHINE.  I .. ou  a scale  “early  equal 

, , . A1S°’  a JVl"'  ed>tion,  wit h new  Map,  post  8vo.  7s.  fid. 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  for  SWITZER- 

LAND,  SAVOY,  and  PIEDMONT. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-street. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN,  Jcc. 


Y/UANTED,  by  a Professional  Man,  in  the  neigh- 
“ ” bourhood  of  hondon.  the  occa-ional  services  of  a good  and 


■nd  superiutendiug  works,  if 


1,  Middlesex. 


_ TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  friends  of  a Youth,  aged  15,  wish  to  place 

him  for  a short  term  where  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  a general  and  practical  KNOWLEDGE  of  BUILDING. 
Address.  S.  J.  W.  No.  13  , Strand. 


To  BUILDER; 


A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  a son  of  a 

^D>uI,J,l!iyLr;.^n8hes^t0  ENGAGE  himself  with  a person  for 
AHI^R0'r-En  ^ A Expectable  references  given  if  required- 
Address.  C.  B.  No.  6.  Wenlock-street.  New  North-road.  Hoxton. 


A RESPECTABLE  TOUTH  is  desirous  of 

obtaining  a SITUATION  in  a Builder’s  Office;  he  is  a 
?°?d  4J°Jar’  °?dh'“  I’ee'i  previously  engaged  in  the  building 
Pimlico^1*81’  ^ FOLDING,  Kanclagh-wharf,  Commercial-road, 


A,, CARPENTERS  AND  BUIIrDERS. 

1 OUNG  MAN,  wlio  has  worked  at  the  trade 

five  years,  wishes  to  A RTICLE  himself  for  two  rear*  where 
he  would  have  an 
business.— Direct  F. 


years,  wishes  to  A RTICLE  himself  for  two  years,  where 
iortunity  of  perfecting  himself  in  th 
iGN,  46,  Rawslome-street.  Goswell-road. 


A TO  BUILDERS  AND  BRICKLAYERS. 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  Twenty-one,  wishes  to 

ARTICLE  himself  to  a BRICKLAYER  or  CARPENTER, 
to  learn  either  business  ; has  bc#n  used  to  the  plumbing  and  glaz- 
W.  A moderate  premium  would  be  given.  Country  no  objection. 
Address  to  A.  L.  No.  14.  Chis well-street.  Finsbury-square. 


TO  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  STONE  MERCHANTS,  AND 
OTHERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  age  30,  possessing  good 

-Ly-  abilities  and  practical  skill  in  masonry,  measuring  and 
Keoeral  accounts,  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as  YARD  FORE- 
MfN  of  Masons,  or  MANAGER  and  S ALESMAN  at  a Stone 
^ i>arn  ~ Address,  A.  B.  care  of  Mr.  Geo.  Wliiglit,  Builder,  Ipswich. 
N.B.  Reference  if  required. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A ^OUNG  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  two 
OITITITIAV1111!  a half  iu  an  Architect’s  Office,  wishes  for  a 
SITUATION,  where  he  will  have  plenty  to  do,  either  in  making 
out  drawings  of  any  kind,  or  as  clerk  of  works.  Has  a knowledge 
of  perspective  and  mensuration.  A moderate  salary  required.— 
Address  H.  J . Post-office,  Uxbridge,  Middlesex. 

TO  BREWERS’  WRITERS,  PAINTERS,  RAILWAY 
. , COMPANIES,  &e. 

AN  EXPERIENCED  SIGN  WRITER  is  in 

XX  want  of  CONSTANT  EMPLOYMENT.  Ifni  a Builder’s 
iargefirm.no  objection  to  fill  up  time  in  keeping  accounts  or 
men  * —Address  B.  B.  238,  Upper  Thames-street.  City. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

GOOD  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN  would  be  glad  to  employ  several  hours  every  evening 
in  any  work  which  might  be  required  to  be  done.  Terms  moderate. 

—Address  by  letter  to  A.  A.  A.  Ti 

t,  Sti"  ’ 


„ _ Just  published,  in  lflmo.  price  One  Shilling, 

T7LECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 

l J , GRAPH  : together  with,  The  CHEMISTRY  of  the  STARS . 
Also,  in  lfirao.  price  One  Shilling, 

LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 
torioof Fssn  ^JJ.eprinted  from  Mr.  Macaulay’s  “Critical  and  His- 
.**.*  Mr-  Macaulay's  Three  Essays  on  the  Life  and  Writings 
Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Bacon,  may  now  be  had 

one  volume  nnee  T ( -1 1 r.  r, . fv.„rn 


Reserved  seats,  2s. 


A 0,0  unc  ioi.  nuv»l  HO.  price  it.  J8. 

SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for  GOTHIC 

, . .M< 'N yMENTP.  CHURCH  YARD  CROSSES.  SEPU L- 
v-riRAL  BLABS  and  HEAD  CROSSES  ; together  with  remarks 
-Modern  Erections,  and  their  Assumed  Connection  with 
ecclesiastical  Buildings— Pagan  Symbolism— Unchristian  Cha- 
racter—! osition— Inscriptions.  Ac.  Ac. 

. ...  . , 0 , % JOHN  GIBBS, 

Architect  and  Sculptor  (late  of  Oxford),  Wigan,  and  member  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

The  designs  are  lithographed  by  Day  and  Son. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  Fleet-street.  Wigan  : H.  B 
RECKITT. 


°n  CHIMNEYS  and  on  the 

hv  .I0?PvN^J  Tpri  ^ /if  S?I0«E-  Pr,cf  five  shillings,  published 
by  JOHN  WEALE,  at  the  Architectural  Librarv,  OB,  High  jlol- 
born  and  the  Author,  IS,  Lloyd-Snuare,  at  which  residence  Mr. 
Eckstein,  may  be  consulted  as  usual  upon  the  above  subject. 

One  number  forwarded  free  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  receiving  sixty-six  postage  stamps. 


CRYSTAL  PALAGE,  1853.— To  EXHIBITORS. 

, , . Exhibitors  desirous  of  obtaining  space  for  the  Exhibition 
of  objects  me  nded  in  the  Four  Clasps  of  Raw  MatenAis.  Manu“ 
factures.  Machinery,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  are  informed  that  the 
Directors  have  reserved  a limited  amount  of  space  available  for 
w pVrv’^'  BIid  tl,at  thc-v  wiU  be  ready  to  allot  the  same  on  th. 
first  of  November,  1852.  Applications  for  space,  specifying  th. 
STjf'?l'Ui'rec^'iWI  ljbe  reoelv«d  by  Mr.  BtLsiiiw.  at  the  (Jffioc 
?-Adel aide- place,  London  Bridge.— By  Order.  Dmoc 


Just  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
inagood  clear  tvpe.  price  n* 

THE^BUILDBR'S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

rj-  REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  and  Iron 
„,?3nn’  ,Vo°n(,Colui?us-’  &c' : the  Stremjth  and  Weight  of  Straps 
aud  Bolts  ; the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  infonnatipn  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Bui  ding.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  -ity. 

By  HENRY  MALPAS,  Surveyor. 

London  : ROUSE  and  CO.  47,  L'ow-lane,  Chcapside. 


„ _ „ . PATRON-ir  R H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T)  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.- 

, . hcctures  bv  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and  on  the 

Hi  Imiton  u?  ;^nd  f,s?  0U  tiiB  alle?Bd  Adulteration  of 

iL,.n^trtr^iB,  ttrA  eAnthT?-trjchul,!c'_~1!-vI)r-bla‘-,lhofliler,  on  the 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire;  and  on  the  Mode  of  Preserving 
an?hM^r°>.YlSI^6  iLlustra<cd  I'}' Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ritchie 
M„c^al ^i*1 nud-Sampies  of  Fadeuilhe’s  Solidified  Preserved 
Milk,  and  Moores  Patent  Concentrated  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe 
°n  ,Mx0,rral1  -a  Needles.— By  George  Buckland,  esq.  on  Music 

sS.Uf1r|UhC1\i?'  alt..Ilo“e  and  Abroad,  with  Vocal  Illustrations^ 
nf^Kdmb/v^IlSS  JJ*Jnohc.  \,oun.ge,  K.A.  of  Music.-New  Series  of 
,e^.' -Superb  Specimens  of  the  Patent  Silvered  Glass 
^n«°Cudnpss10?.’ lBV:  Sc£°o18  and  Children  under  ten^  years 
of  age  half-price.  For  hours  see  Programme. 


THA  ??,EA,T  SBTBSTRIAL  exhibition 

A to  be  held  in  Dublin  m ie53.-The  general  committee  beg  to 
^‘‘'b'tors  that  the  design  of  Mr.  JOHN  BENSON 
lu!  dln«-  and  t*>at  its  construction  has 
been  commenced.  The  wall  aud  counter  space  will  amount  to 
with  power  to  increase  it  if  require  1? 

Offices,  3,  Upper  Merrion-strcct,  Dublin,  Aug.  ir,  1852. 


, . — jjuuuuu  unuge. — i 

3,  Addaide-plaee,  London-bridge, 
10th  August,  1852. 


GEORGE  GROVE, 

Secretary. 


T1ECORATIVE  painting  — 

Siui  DESf^MTE  ARTIST  mPBESCO°S,J  IfST?, 

Sart  of  thenmnD^' Kmenit0  priva,'c  and  P,,bUo  buildingsf  in  any 
?nV  on,the  reasonable  ter£s,  and  in 

Rn^A%AhYX^  ?ai’/M,rcAaI;.  ?.r  Modern  Stylea — Apply  to 


QUANTITIES,  specifications 

or  Pnfrf  • W01tK1NG  SAWINGS.  Ac’. 
I)liAWI«QS  K 

and  CONTRACTORS’  

TRACI  NG°P  A PER  Ind8  bhOTIl’;  IftStotaJto 
GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUII  nFRR 

“S S™?3'  BVAvmoas,  ^ enoimess  ®uh,Ki 


t MACHINERY,  Ac. 
ACCOUNT -BOOKS  ; 


current  

WATERLOW  and  80N8,  65  to  uuuu„ 
"*  Parliament- street,  London. 


London-wall ; and 

n . ‘ araamenp street,  Loudon. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


rine-street.  Strand. 


’homas’s  Advertising  Office,  Cathe- 


T TO  DRAIN-PIPE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 
HE  Advertiser,  who  is  about-  leaving  his  present 
engagement,  where  he  has  had  great  experience  in  the  making 
oj  dram  pipe”,  &c.  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as 
MANAGER,  to  superintend  the  manufacturing  of  such.  The 
country  preferred.  — Address,  J.  B.  7,  Bermondsey-squure,  Ber- 
mondsey. 


WORKSHOPS  with  STEAM-POWER,  with 

" » GAS  laid  on.— TO  BE  LET,  ROOMS  of  300  square  feet  to 
3.500  square  feet,  at,  and  apply  to  E.  F.  ARCHER,  481,  Oxford- 


■pNGRAVJtNG  on  WOOD.  — A SPECIAL 

011 'y-  "t  the  DEPART- 
MENT of  PRACTICAL  ART.  Marlborough  House,  Pall-mall, 

The  instruction  given  in  this  class  consists  in  the  practice  of 
Drawing  on  Wood,  Engraving  on  Wood,  and  Preparations  for 
rniting  Wood  Blocks. 

The  productions  of  the  students,  when 
bio,  are  used  by  tlie  Department  in  its  i 
Students  are  not  admissible  to  this  Clas 
the  power  of  drawing  from  the  Round. 

The  Clays  meets  ut  Marlborough  House  e 
Saturday)  from  ten  to  one  o’clock.  The  vac 
at  Midsummer,  from  16tli  July  to  31st  of  Augus 
ChnstmaB,  from  24th  Deoember  ; and  Easter  Wee 

Students  who  have  attende<Uh /.Metropolitan  FemaleSeho.il  nr  I ikl  *01 It  requires  no  sizing,  and  will 

any  Local  School  of  Ornamental  Art,  and  produce  a certificate  of  W*  NA  YT  O FtN  c,U]Weat  lcr' , PPce,  (’a-  Per  gallon.  Varnishes^r 
^Z^±atis(r\ri]y  through  the  fimt  six,  the  tenth!  and  strertf  Oxfwdlfrert^  may  be  had  at  the  ^ry.  57  James- 
fourteenth  staves  of  the  course  of  instruction,  are  nd.nitteH  nr,  i nXlctc’  ^-xiora -street. 

B“fP!,!?£  fc,eof  30s-  pci:  quarter,  or  5 1.  a year,  paid  in  advance.  T M PO RTA\’T  T?  A MTV  me  

p“rmeM0'“*  * au“to' » - 1 


w ucu  icquired,  and  found  suit-  i ■ 

able,  are  used  by  the  Department  in  its  publications.  I -pry  . , T — v_  ~ 

Jmissible  to  this  Closi  until  they  have  acquired  | S 1 p AM  ' "NGINE. — WANTED,  a HIGH- 

g from  the  Round.  , ^ PRESSURE  STEAM-ENGINE  nf  r11 

Homs  CTOT  nu-rnin,  («MBt  erliadee  .bopt  l,  i.'chel  L bJile?“  jdS'iS 

j“o  S«p?SS-“E"week7„.  I °°  " a,l“' E-W-tto.  l'Ml  JE*  *" 

” " i STAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  *rf 

S..SS'&I'S”  « -- 


TO  KOADMAKERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

^PO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  several  hundred  loads 

J-  of  RUBBISH,  lying  in  Newcastle-Btreet.  Whitechapel  — 
Proposals  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  PALMER,  Surveyor.  6,  Fumival’s 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

T^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-Established 

A BUSINESS,  with  good  profits,  situate  in  the  City.— For  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Mr.  MATTHEWS,  House  and  Business  Agent, 
45,  Liverpool-strcct.  City. 


TO  PAINTERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  PAPERUANGERS. 

^PO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a small  town  in  the 

A county  of  Norfolk,  an  old-established  BUSINESS,  making  a 
good  return  in  the  above  branches,  aud  would  prove  a desirable  11 
vestment  to  a man  of  energy  and  small  capital.— For  further  pn 
Iculare,  apply  to  Messrs.  CHATEU  and  SON',  St.  Dunstan’s-h 
r to  Mr.  J.  BLOYD,  11,  Duke-street,  London-bridge,  London. 


TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  AND  UNDERTAKERS. 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a bargain,  the  GOOD- 
WILL of  a profitable  and  long-established  BUSINESS  in 
the  above  line,  near  the  Bank,  with  double  dwelling-house,  well 
let  off;  also  may  be  had  coach-house,  stabling,  aud  large  yard, 
spring  cart,  harness,  Ac.— Reasons  for  quitting  and  further  par- 
Oculars  obtained  of  Mr.  H.  H.  RUSSELL,  S3,  York-buildings, 
Adelphi. 


TO  IRONMONGERS.  BELLH  ANGERS.  GAS-FITTERS,  &c. 

'T’O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-established 

A FURNISHING  and  BLACK  IRONMONGERY  BUSI- 
NESS, doing  a good  trade  in  the  country.  There  is  a double 
fronted  Shop  of  commanding  appearance,  situated  iu  the  best  part 
of  the  Town,  aud  it  is  a most  desirable  opportunity.  Very  satis- 
factory reasons  will  be  given  for  parting  with  it.  Stock  and  Fix- 
tures at  a valuation.  From  «nnl  to  70M.  required.— For  further 
particulars  apply  to  Mr.  ROBERT  FOOTTIT,  Chemist,  Great 
Marlow,  Bucks. 


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


AprJieau'ts  for  admjpon  are  required  to  submit  specimens  jf  J Mahogany  Arabian* IKdsteaJ*- three'  guineas • W ‘ ^hfhe»d 

cl’ihty  to  Miss  WATERHOUSE’  any  morning  except  Satur-  Oarpec,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse 
day.— By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  i given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  Dost-free  * areuouse.  Estimates 

WALTER  RUD1NQ  DEVERELL,  Secretary.  JAM^  COOK  rfROMPTofi ^HOUSE,  22  and  23,  QUEEN’S- 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  and  PRAC-  I buildings,  knigiitsbridge, 

.casw,NG  „R00FS 

il*)1  bM;“'  L“d“'  “ byO.  J.  KIOHARDSOH^Eaq.  of  ROPE  uid  1.J  B5laSflS?ffi  fowS  SiTH *55!?  "5 

- “»»«•“»  »■'«>  *■»  by 

L Practical  Geometry  and  Geometric  construction,  appl'ed  to  

Carpentry  Joiners’  Work,  Masons’  Work,  Plastering,  and  r,  » xttno  , 

the  various  branches  of  Constructive  Architecture;  Uphol-  : -Do  and  EMERY,  ROBERT  STRFFT 

story,  and  Interior  Decoration.  kj  BEDFORD  nnw  1 01  XviiJil, 

2.  Architectural  Details,  as.  Architraves,  Doors,  Mouldings,  ' K ROW 


st  ruction. 

3.  Iclinography.  or  the  Science  of  Planning  ; Skiagraphy,  or  the 
JjXQjeation  of  Shadows ; and  Plain  and  Isometrical  Perspec- 
. tive  applied  to  the  same  purposes. 

T Jus  Class  meets  at  Marlborough  House  on  every  evening  in  the 
week,  except  Saturday,  from  half-post  six  to  nine  o’clock. 

Students  who  enter  this  Class,  having  obtained-) 
from  tlie  Head  Master  of  any  School  of  Or-  | 3s.  per  Month 
namental  Art  a Certificate  of  haring  passed  ! for  the  Evening, 
through  the  first  five  stages  m the  course  of  f and  tis. 
ins’ ruction  of  those  Schools,  are  admitted  for  the  Morning, 
on  the  payment  of  a fee  of | a 

All  other  Studeuta  are  atimitteil  on  the  payment  of  a fee  of  5s. 
per  Month  for  the  Evening,  and  10s.  per  Mouth  for  the  Morning. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  these  Classes  nre  required  to  submit 
specimens  of  their  ability  to  Mr.  Richardson,  null  can  do  so  on 

S evening,  except  Saturday,  from  half-past  six  until  nine  o’clock, 
ormng  Classes  will  be  formed  to  attend  ou  two  days  In  the 


..  . - : - --  days  In  the 

s a sufficient  number  of  applicants  have  signified 
enter  such  Classes.  All  persons  wishing  to  join 

■ . — — -.  .-.V.  Personally,  to  Mr.  RICHARDSON,  at  the  hours 

above  named,  or  by  letter  to  the  Secretary,  at  Marlborough  House. 
Dy  order  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

WALTER  RUDINQ  DEVERELL,  Secretary. 


T7VENING  ARCHITECTURAL,  ORNA- 

TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  GOODWILL  rf 

TPH-PR  of  ,ft  BRICKLAYER,  PLAS-  , street  Hours  Seven  till  Ten,  every  evening,  Saturdays  excepted. 


e at  the  use  of  the 


Ii  frade  for  near  thirty  years,  and  is  now  wishful  to  retire  from  , mgs  of  the  late  C.  Davy.  esq.  of  Fumival’s-in 

business.  The  premises  c-ompris?  n double  dwelling-house,  yard,  students.  Terms  moderate. 

1 and  “rge  shed,  with  back  entrance  ; nre  desirably  situate  iu  the  — - 

“ neighbour  of  Bedford  and  Ru°sell-squarcs,  aud  are  held  on  lease  ! ""  ' 

wb  Russell-strect,  Bcdford-squarc.  ' sl,aiia  -'IILUED  LE AD  in  Bheets,  or  cut  to  dimensions, 


! Patent  and  Funnel  Pij 


- — , 1 l,'ilja.llUU  OU  IVIL-C  ISJiCS,  Ub  1YUUIC- 

PEWING  for  SALE.— The  PEWING  nanelled  I rtrSn0^  ^william  dent,  21,  newcastle-street, 

'JAsa:  ssfsus  1 ssafsas&’s&asws  easjwsa 

J Wash-hand  Basin  of  improved  construction. 


dating  450  , 

ticulars  to  be  obtained 
Spitalflelds. 


BEDFORD  ROW. 
Sashes  and  Frames,  Shop 
roots.  Doors,  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Joiner’s  Work  sup- 
plied on  the  Lowest  possible 
Scaie  of  Prices.  Wainscot 
and  Mahogany  Work  done 
in  the  best  manner,  and 
French  polished  ; Shop  and 
Office  Fittings  on  the  short- 
est  notice:  Glazed  and  Po- 
lished Goods  securely  Pocked 
for  the  Country. 


□ 


M lale  THOMAS  WARD,  SASH  and  SHOP 

ill.  FRONT  MANUFACTURER  amt  JOINER  to  (h, 
TRADE,  198,  Upper 
Whitecross  Street 
St.  Luke’s.  ’ 
Established  1S29. 

Upwards  of  300  good 
seasoned  doors  in 
stock. 

Workmanship  and 

Materials  of  the  best 
description. 

Estimates  given  for 
evejy  description  of 
work. 

By  enclosing  a 
postage  stamp  a full 
list  of  Prices  will  be 
returned. 


FEONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

-IX  Sashes,  and  Frames  to  the  Trade,  59,  Grange-road  Ber 
mondsey,  begs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  has  alwkvfnn 
Saie  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  SASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
a Well-seasoned  four 


best  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  r 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[August  21,  1852. 


A THENLEUM  INSTITUTE  for  AUTHORS 

A and  MEN  of  SCIENCE,  ^ Sackvine-strcet,  London. 
Registered  pursuant  to  the  13th  and  14th  Viet.  cap. 

lE-PRESlIfllXTS. 


uis  of  Bristol.  &0. 


The  Most  Hon.  the  Marauis  of  Bristol,  sc. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  J ostioeKnlght  Bruce,  & a 


night  1 
M.l>.  & 


KmL  F.H.S.  M.P.  so. 


Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton. 

HONOHAItT  DIRECTORS. 

m^A*as?rsf  i f53£3S*)&  m.p. 


William  Conyngham.  esq. 

William  Ewart,  esq.  M.P 
Charles  Kemble,  esq. 

Apsley  PeUatt,  esq.  M.P.  . 

THUSTEES. 

Thomas  J.  Arnold,  esq. 

Herbert  Ingram,  esq. 


F.  G.  P.  Neison,  esq.  F.L.S. 


Alex.  Richmond,  esq.  I W.  Smalley,  esq. 

TnEASCRER.-Sir  John  Dean  Paul,  bart 
Manaoixo  Director— F.  G.  Tomlins,  esq. 
Secretary.— Wra.  Dalton,  esq. 

Solicitor — G.  F.  Donnes,  esq.  F.L.s. 

Bankers.— Messrs.  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates,  217,  Strand. 
The  objects  of  this  Association  are,  the  forming,  with  the  cc 


operation  of  the  Le£isla?ure.  and  th«e  who  honour  lettera  a 
Provident  Fund, as  well  as  the  ulterior  organisation  of  thefollowers 

° f F uffp rosp ec : use* Pt o f be  had  at  tLo  Office,  aihSackviUe-street, 
London  ; and  of  the  Agent,  Mr.  C.  MITCHELL,  Newspaper  Press 
Directory  Office,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  usual  Dividend  of  five  per  cent, 
css  income-tax)  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  Shareholders,  will 
• the  Office  on  and  after  Friday,  the  20th  of  August 


(less  

be  payable 
inst 


The  small  share  of  Profit  divisible  In  future  among  the  Share- 
holders being  now  provided  /'>£.___wi't^ut  jntrenejung^''"  ♦»>- 


nuiuers  uciub  uu " , -,V  , r. 

amount  made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter 
derive  all  the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  will  be  completely  free  from  liability,  secured 
by  an  ample  Proprietary  Capital— and  the  advantages  of  both 
systems  wul  thus  be  combined. 

Persons  assured  will  in  future  participate  in  the  Profits  inpro- 
nortion  to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  Premiums  pmd  between 

every  Division,  so  that  If  only  ‘ — 

- 3 ..  it  wifi 


_ o year's  premium  be  received 

prior  to  closing  the  boohs  it  will  obtain  its  dup  share. 

Atthe  FIFTn  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  declared  in  January 
last,  the  sum  of  131,1231.  was  added  to  PolldSes itlmn  entitled,  which 
sum  produced  a Bonus  varying  with  the  different  ages,  from  244 


...  -a  the  Premiums  paid,  during  the  preceding  five 

years  ; or  from  51.  to  121. 10a  per  cent,  on  the  sum  assured. 

The  next  and  future  Bonuses  may  be  received  in  cash,  or  applied 
at  the  option  of  the  Assured  in  any  other  way. 

Credit  will  be  given  for  half  of  the  Annual  Premiums  onPolicies 
for  the  whole  of  Life,  for  five  years,  at  interest,  to  be  paid  off  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  earlli 
charge  upon  the  Policy. 

IN  VALID  LIVES  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the  increased 
risk. 

Medical  referees  paid  by  the  Soeioty  in  all  cases. 

Claims  paid  in  THIRTY  DAYS  after  proof  of  death. 

A copy  of  the  last  Report,  containing  full  particulars,  with  the 
New  Prospectus,  can  now  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  agents, 
or  by  addressing  a line  to 


■MERCHANTS  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

iVl  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  5,  Chatham-p lace.  Black- 
friars,  London,  and  all  the  pnnoipal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

trustees. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  L Bavid  Fergnsson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 
A^““HOT%RFEfTDBE' OF  POLICIES.  . 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

b°Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 

WThe1d1r^t'ore,nbeing  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  provinces,  are  ready  lo 
receive  applications  from  influential  and  active ' Pej80"?,  accom- 
wi,l,  a reference.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager, 
pained  with  a reicrenoe.  TH0S  MUSGRAyE,  Secretary. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

L WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 


INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  be 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  BarrackSj 


Schools,  Prisons,  &c.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 


rds.  It  will 


A TONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

M Annum.-A  R N E W A Y 'S  C H A R I TV.  - NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  tins  Chanty  arc  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  oocupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  .Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  u i to . say, 
withiu  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  £>t.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George,  Hanovcr-square, 
St.  James,  St.  Martin-in-thc-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Paul  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
, ' ...  nfi»r  Hip  r.itp  of  »L  ner  cent.  Der  annum. 


lwu  1B  „„  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3L  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  applying  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o'clock  iu  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James's  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON, 

1 Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


PERCH  A TUBING— May  be  buried 


Gu,™  , without  injury,  and  it  is  therefore  valuable  for 
veying  water,  chemicals.  Ac.  It  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  liquid 
manure,  drain,  aud  Boil  pipes.  Being  a non-conductor,  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  frost  of  winter  or  drought  of  summer,  like  metal  or 
leather.  Its  strength  is  extraordinary ; the  small  half-inch 
diameter  tubing  having  resisted  a pressure  of  250  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  without  bursting.  The  smaller  sizes  may  be  had  in  100  feet, 
and  the  larger  in  50  feet  lengths.  The  joints  are  easily  made.  As 
a conductor  of  sound  it  is  most  valuable  for  conveying  messages  in 
lieu  of  bells.  Every  variety  of  articles  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCH  A COMPANY,  Patentees,  18.  Wharf-road,  City- 


GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY, 
road,  London  ; and  sold  by  their  wholesale  dealers. 

Wholesale  City  Depot,  Messrs.  BURGESS  and  KEY, 
103,  Ncwgate-street. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

AW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  and  TRUST 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
CEMENT,  aud  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  aud  other  Capitals:  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ao. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 


JOHNS  aud  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement, from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
i caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  er  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
aud  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Steel-yard,  .Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  ailow- 
to  wholesale  dealers. 


Medina  (roman)  cement— The 

material  of  winch  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 


Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  ana  hardens  uuder  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg  ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney: 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay.  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The 
Inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHA8.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  _ . 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 


"PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
L PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms.  London. 


n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

vX  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 


. ground  r — ... — . — 

concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 


>rtar  is  Durnt  on  an  improveu  principle,  icavius 
The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects. and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions, Bends,  and  Fire  Goods.  _ . 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
CEMENTS  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIORS , STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


THOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

JL  Wouldham-oi 


n-the-Medwav.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 


CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 


SOCIETY, 

30,  Essex-street,  Strand.  London,  and  19,  Princess-street, 
Manchester. 

Subscribed  capital,  250,0901  in  5,000  shares  of  501.  each. 
LONDON  BOARD. 

DIKECTOR3. 

Ralph  T.  Brockman,  esq.  | James  Macaulay,  esq. 

Benjamin  Chaudler.  jun.  esq.  Henry  Pauli,  esq. 

Edward  W.  Cox,  esq,  I Robert  Y oung,  esq. 

AUDITOHS. 

E.  E.  P.  Kelsey,  esq.  Salisbury. 

James  Hutton,  esq.  Moorgate-street 


London  and  County  Bank,  21,  Lombard -street. 


MANCHESTER  BOARD. 


N icholas  Earle,  esq. 
Isaac  Hall,  esq. 

W.  H.  Partington,  es 
James  Street,  esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

I Thomas  Taylor,  esq.  Norfolk- 
G.  B.  Withington,  esq. 

I Thomas  Whitlow,  esq. 


attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  or  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  — orrinr* 

received  at  the  Works,  and  ”f  arD 
March.  1852.  


George  ami  thomas  earle, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.  HULL. 


Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 
Also,  Manufacturers  of  PI, ASTER,  MASTIC, 
Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 


Dealers  iu  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting,  Ac. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 


PatenteesT PARKER  and  W YATT,  who,  in  179«,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  English  aud  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 

TnMa3nufactory.  Mill  Wall. Poplar : Depots,  Commercial-road. 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basin. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

J\.  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


minster;  and  Seel-strect,  Liverpool. 


CEMENTS  and 

uses.— These  well  known 

hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 

days.  Made  aud  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY"  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  bart.  and  Co. 

J.  P.  Lake,  esq.  4,  Towuhall-buildings,  Cross-street. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  saud  and  gravel.— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SON8,  17,  Millbank-street,  YVestminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool.  


by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  their  wharfs, 
viz.  Canal-road.  Kingsland-road  ; Queen's  Wharf  Great  Cambridge- 
street,  Haggerstone  ; or  King’s  Wharf,  New  Wharf-road,  Battle- 


street,  Haggeromjuo  , iuu*o  ••  .......... — — ------ 

bridge.  N.B.  Laths,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plaster,  Hair,  Weloh 
Goods,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


TIT ARBLE. — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

lVJL  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 


Italy,  Proprietor  o.  ....... ......  ...» 

the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  ouarries.  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 


own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  me  gentlemen  connecteu  witu  me 
marble  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
DenOt  of  Statuary,  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove, and  Black  and  GoUl  I 
■blX.  at  CARRARA  WHARF.  THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO.  . 


jBcinebal  Ctlotlisi, 
iHcmoriate, 
tfontss,  Screen?,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder,  , 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave  : 
Wharf,  Lower  Bclgrnve-plaoe,  Pimlico.  ...  „ , , 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 


w the  stock,  unequalled  li 


machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  vi 
for  quality -ind^n. °^ArbLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  hranches,  at  a remarkably  cheap  > 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ao.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 


minutes  from  the  Bank. 


J.  L.  Bardsley,  esq.  M.D.  8,  Chatham-street,  Piccadilly. 


R.  H.  M'Keand,  esq.  5,  Oxford-street,  St.  Peter's. 

SURVEYORS. 

Mr.  E.  Corbett.  Mr.  E.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  W.  Radford. 

Messrs.  Dunn  and  Smith,  19,  Princess-street 

SECRETART. 

W.  H.  Partington,  esq.  19,  Princess-street 
This  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance  to 
Property  as  well  as  to  Life  ; and  its  business  consists  of— 

The  Assurance  of  Defective  and  Unmarketable  Titles,  ren- 
dering them  absolute  and  perfect. 

The  Assurance  of  Copviiolds,  Lipeiiolds,  and  Leaseholds, 
thereby  making  them  equal  to,  or  even  better  than  Freeholds,  for 
all  purposes  of  sale  or  mortgage. 

The  redemption  of  Loans  and  Mortoages.  and  guaranteeing 
their  absolute  repayment  within  a given  period. 

Increased  and  immediate  Annuities  granted  upon  Healthy  as 


— ouu  UI/UCIO  viu.ntANTEED  Upon 

the  payment  of  a small  annual  premium,  and  a reduction  of  nearly 
one-balf  is  made  when  a Life  Assurance  is  combined  with  the 
Fidelity  Guarantee  Pulley. 

Life  Assurances  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  for  a term 
quarterly  the  Premiunu  can  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or 
Endowment  and  Education  Assurances  and  Annuities 
granted^,,  the  premiums  can  be  paid  upon  the  returnable  or  non- 

ie  of  death  before  attaining  the  age  agreed 


n exchange 


returnable  system, 

upoD. 

Immediate  Annuities  or  increased  incomes  granted 
for  Reversionary  Interests. 

YVhole  YV'orld  Policies  granted,  and  all  Policies  issued  by  this 
Society  are  Indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

Every  information  furnished,  free  of  expense,  by  applying  to 
WILLIAM  NEISON,  Esq.  Actuary  and  Secretary 
30.  KsNPT.st.rpet,  Strand,  Loudon.  ’ 


PORTLAND  CEMENT— JAMES  WESTON, 

JL  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 


having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplar  ; 
St,  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Work*.  Favcrsham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

A Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  YVEIGHT,  BEING 


Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  niauai.uuuiv 
THE  STANDARD.  — CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


8.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
CEM™'""  ’■-* * — '* 


to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portlaud 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement;  does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  “ 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  ... 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portlaud 
Cement  can  be.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


CURLING'S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedere-road.  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the  ■ 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on  l 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp.  , 

The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia  i 

V Slab  Compnny  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied,  , 


of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  ouality.  They  have  been  l 
used  atthe  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital.  , 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  W orks.  Model  Prison,  Pen-  • 
tonviUe,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire  e 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton.  Ports-  <• 
mouth  Barracks,  and  arc  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  YVharf,  Millbank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARI  t.  .. 
Tooley-street;  and  Messrs.  BRABYS  Belvedere-road,  where  terms  S 
may  be  obtained. 


PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS.. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the^Clergy,  > 


The 

Patronized  by  Royalty.  — • 

Architects  of  Eminence. _ Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 


Public YenerairvJ-MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing  the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that  . 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being  3 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.—  - 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  t 
gratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar  ii 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate- Work,  at  prices  : 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


TERRA  COTTA  and  SCAGLI  OLA  \ 

JL  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wall,  Isle  l< 
of  Dogs,  and  sold  at  No.  1 Wharf,  Prned-street,  Paddington. 

Vases,  tazzas,  friezes , capitals,  coats  of  arms,  chimney  smutt-  » 
trusses,  flower  pots,  and  all  ornamental  work  required  to  stana 
heat  and  frost  without  cracking  or  changing  colour,  may  be  baa  ac  i 
nearly  tbe  same  oost  as  casting  in  cement.  „ . . 

Terra  Cotta  is  more  durable  than  iron.  gTanite,  marble,  or  stone,  e 
and  may  be  made  of  black,  red,  and  light  cream  colours  of  every 
shade.  It  can  he  more  undercut  and  delicately  wrought  than  either  ? 
stone  ormarble.  andarchitectscanhavetheirown  designs  modelled  a 
and  fired  iu  this  material  (without  moulding  and  the  chance  ol  J 
copying)  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  artist 


trade. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad. 

lA  Asplialte  W orks,  Rothcrhithe  ; established  1834.  Every  dc-  < 
scription  of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  in  the  i 
best  manner.  Aspholte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  lm  - . 
porter  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 
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E went  out  the  other  day  to  taste 
some  water,  and  when  we  had 
found  it,  it  had  no  taste,  and 
that  was  exactly  the  reason  we 
went  for  it.  “ Why,  I thought 
that  water-question  was  settled,”  a friend  said 
when  we  told  him  where  we  had  been ; and 
perhaps  inadvertently  some  of  our  readers  may 
say  the  same  thing,  but  they  will  not  repeat  it  on 
reflection.  The  question  of  the  proper  supply 
-of  proper  water  to  London  is  not  settled , and 
none  but  the  wilfully  blind,  or  the  naturally 
stupid  will  say  it  is, — none  but  ignoramuses  or 
shareholders,  the  latter  of  whom,  by  the  way, 
merely  act  as  others  would  do  in  the  same 
.position.  We  do  not  usually  employ  coarse 
-language ; but  this  is  too  important  a matter  to 
mince  words  upon.  The  water-supply  question 
is  not  settled,  any  more  than  the  drainage 
of  London  is  settled  because  one  set  of  hand- 
led commissioners  after  another, — dummies 
in  spite  of  themselves,  according  to  their  own 
account, — have  been  appointed,  and  have  met, 
and  have  killed  their  officers  and  themselves, 
•have  spent  money  without  reference  to  a plan, 
and  have  got  miserably  into  debt,  without 
advancing  the  purpose  of  their  existence  a single 
step.  The  water-supply  question  is  not  set- 
tled any  more  than  the  burial  in  towns’  ques- 
tion is  settled  because  an  Act  of  Parliament 
has  been  passed  which  permits  amelioration 
but  does  not  enforce  it.  The  water-supply 
-question  will  not  be  settled,  and  must  not  be 
considered  settled  so  long  as  we  have  any  but 
the  best  water,  both  in  a sanitary  and  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  the  most  efficient 
supply  possible.  It  is  really  a very  important 
question  for  the  metropolis,  involving  health 
and  money  to  a large  amount ; a question 
which  should  be  settled — but  is  not.  Well- 
informed,  honest,  and  able  men  may  express 
themselves  contented  with  the  present  arrange- 
ment as  a sacrifice  to  expediency  ; but  they 
must  feel  that  this  cannot  last,  and  ought  not 
to  last.  It  is  not  the  course  they  would  take 
-in  their  own  arrangements  : it  is  still  less  the 
•course  which  should  be  pursued  by  a wealthy 
: and  powerful  community. 

I The  place  we  went  to  was  Farnham,  where 
1 ‘the  hill-top  water,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  in  preference  to  the  valley- 
bottom  water  pumped  up  for  the  supply  of 
I London,  is  used  for  the  town,  where  about  800 
) -houses,  as  we  understand,  with  a population 
K>f  7,000  persons,  are  supplied  with  it.*  We 

I "Were  informed  that  “the  whole  supply  of  the 
ptown  is  derived  from  the  drainage  of  only  two 

'.acres  of  the  hill  side;  including  two  small 
| fchollows,  formerly  moist  and  boggy,  but  since 
! fthe  drainage  perfectly  dry.  This  little  tract  is 
i traversed  by  one  main  pipe,  of  ordinary  burnt 

I I clay,  about  6 inches  in  diameter,  into  which 
l irun  twenty  or  thirty  ramifying  feeders,  of  about 
: 3 inches  capacity.  The  water  with  which  the 
I tsandy  hill  is  saturated  (supplied  by  the  rainfall 
I con  its  surface)  oozes  through  these  subter- 
liTanean  feeders  in  an  unfailing  flow,  sufficient 

1 ^he  whole  number  of  houses  there  is  2,300;  pomiln- 
I )bon,  11,700.  | 


for  the  constant  replenishment  of  the  reservoir 
that  supplies  the  town  I”  The  pipes  themselves 
are  of  course  buried  out  of  sight,  but  the 
tracks  of  the  trenches  made  for  their  reception 
are  visible,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  plan  of 
the  capillary  system  by  which  the  sun-distilled 
rain-water  and  some  constant  springs  are 
collected,  immediately  after  natural  filtrations 
through  a layer  of  silicious  sand.  It  is 
bright,  pellucid,  and  tasteless ; and  by  the  ap- 
plication of  various  tests  its  freedom  from  lime, 
&c.  was  shown,  and  that  it  averages  about 
2^  degrees  of  hardness.  Let  us  say  here,  that 
in  calculating  these  degrees  of  hardness, 
distilled  water  is  taken  as  0,  and  that  each 
degree  of  hardness  means  as  much  as  would  be 
imparted  to  a gallon  of  distilled  water  by  the 
lime  contained  in  one  grain  of  chalk.  To 
destroy  a degree  of  hardness  requires  about 
2 oz.  of  soap,  which  is  destroyed  without  other 
effect;  thus  a water  of  2£  degrees  of  hardness, 
for  example,  will  destroy  about  5 oz.  of  soap, 
and  a water  of  12  degrees,  24  oz.  of  soap,  to 
put  them  into  the  same  condition  for  cleansing 
as  distilled  water.  The  degree  of  hardness  of 
Thames  water  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  latter 
of  these  figures,  12, — some  chemists  say  16; 
and  the  loss  which  this  causes  in  the  items  of 
soap  and  soda  may  at  once  be  made  obvious. 
So,  too,  with  tea,  and  in  brewing  and  other 
domestic  operations.  In  the  item  of  washing 
alone  it  is  shown  that  a saving  of  probably 
250,000/.  per  annum  might  be  effected  to  the 
metropolis  by  the  introduction  of  soft  water. 

We  have  again  and  again,  before  now,  given 
the  facts  from  which  these  inferences  are  made, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  say  a thing  often  before 
it  is  heard,  and  we  will  therefore  once  more 
produce  two  or  three  witnesses. 

“ In  Farnham,  I find,  that  at  one  of  the 
largest  washing  establishments  it  is  stated, 
in  one  case,  by  Mrs.  Corps,  ‘ we  now  do  with 
the  soft  spring  water  the  same  amount  of 
washing  with  4 lbs.  of  soap  that  formerly  took 
62  lbs.  of  soap  and  6£  lbs.  of  soda  with  the 
hard  well-water  or  the  river  water.’  Putting 
soap  at  6d.  and  soda  at  ljd.  per  lb.  this  gives 
the  respective  expense  of  soft  and  hard  water 
as  2s.  to  4s.  Ofd.  or  as  1 to  2. 

Again,  in  the  second  case,  Mrs.  Hayes,  of 
Farnham,  says,  ‘with  soft  water,  6 lbs.  of 
soap  does  now  the  same  washing  that  was 
done  by  9 lbs.  of  soap  and  9 lbs.  of  soda 
formerly.’  Here  the  expense  of  soft  water  is 
to  hard  water  as  1 to  1*9. 

Take  a third  case : Mr.  Edwards,  plumber, 
of  Farnham,  says,  ‘ for  upwards  of  thirty-five 
years  I have  employed  a brazier  and  assist- 
ants, for  whom  I find  soap  to  wash  when 
leaving  their  work.  As  long  as  the  hard  water 
was  in  the  house,  the  expense  of  6oap  per 
week  was  3d. ; having  now  soft  water,  the 
same  washing  is  done  for  Id.’  Soft  water  is 
here  as  1 to  3.  This  is  an  outside  case,  from 
the  dirty  nature  of  brazier’s  work,  but  affords 
valuable  proof  of  the  comparative  solvent 
powers  of  the  two  waters  with  soap.”* 

Some  who  have  objected  to  the  views  of  the 
Board  of  Health  have  urged,  that  as  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  clothes  washed  hot  water  is 
used,  and  in  heating  the  water  the  lime  is 
deposited  in  the  kettles  and  boilers,  a great 
part  of  the  hardness  disappears.  But  here, 
and  in  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses,  are 
given  practical  results  without  reference  to 
theory. 

As  to  the  waste  in  tea,  at  Bolton,  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Health  says,  a change  from 
water  of  about  5i  degrees  of  hardness,  not  half 

* Report  “ On  the  Proposed  Gathering  Grounds  for 
the  Supply  of  the  Metropolis  from  the  Soft-water  Springs 
oi  the  Surrey  Sands.’’  Addressed  to  the  General  Board 
of  Health.  By  the  Hon.  William  Napier.  1851, 


the  hardness  of  Thames  water,  to  a water  of 
about  2 degrees,  saved  about  1/.  a week  out  of 
2 1.  10/.  in  the  union  workhouse. 

Many  medical  men  have  given  evidence 
against  the  use  of  hard  water.  Dr.  Leech,  of 
Glasgow,  says,  various  diseases  have  become 
less  frequent  where  soft  water  has  been  substi- 
tuted. Dr.  Sutherland  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, from  practice  in  Liverpool,  that  the 
use  of  hard  water  in  certain  constitutions 
materially  deranges  the  health.  When  we  say 
that  every  gallon  of  water  supplied  to  London 
contains  sixteen  grains  of  chalk  (if  it  does 
contain  quite  so  much  as  this),  its  importance 
does  not  strike  so  forcibly  as  when  it  is 
remembered  that  these  give  in  the  day’s  supply 
to  the  metropolis  no  less  than  twenty-six  tons 
of  lime ! 

This  is  a new  sort  of  Insolvency , wherein  all 
are  whitewashed,  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Lime,  however,  is  not  the  only  adventitious 
and  deleterious  matter  in  the  water  of  the 
Thames,  our  common  sewer  ! And  what  the 
use  of  impure  water  will  do  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  the  records  of  the 
last  visit  of  cholera  to  our  shores  prove  by 
fearful  facts. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  certainty  of 
finding  sufficient  water  on  the  high  grounds 
to  supply  the  quantity  required,  and  as 
to  the  cost  of  effecting  it.  Mr.  F.  0. 
Ward,  who  has  warmly  taken  up  the  ad- 
vocacy of  this  mode  of  supply,  and  was  the 
leader  of  the  expedition  on  the  occasion  to 
which  we  have  referred,  argues  that  the  Farn- 
ham artificial  springs  were  found  cheaply 
available  for  the  supply  of  300  houses,  and 
that  these  little  works  a thousand  times  re- 
peated would  obviously  suffice  for  the  supply 
of  the  300,000  houses  composing  the  metro- 
polis ; the  cost  being  relatively  less  in  the 
second  case  than  in  the  first,  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  establishment  charges  by  the 
larger  scale  of  operation. 


The  Board  of  Health  estimate  the  quantity 
of  water  required  to  meet  the  present  neces- 
sities of  the  metropolis  at  forty  millions  of 
gallons  per  day:  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  their 
opponents,  puts  it  at  fifty-five  millions.  He 
says,  in  explaining  one  of  his  items,  “ In  de- 
signing a system  of  water  supply  which  is  to 
be  permanent  for  London,  is  the  possibility 
of  some  day  acquiring  the  benefits  of  public 
fountains  to  be  precluded?  Is  the  Londoner 
never  to  see  even  in  prospect  his  city  orna- 
mented, its  atmosphere  refreshed,  and  its 
health  improved  by  such  pleasant  means  ? Is 
the  country-born  artisan,  deep  buried  in  the 
miasmata  and  sloughs  of  the  metropolitan 
working  districts,  never  to  find  in  this  huge 
city  some  fancied  realisation  of  the  weak 
memories  of  those  running  streams  and 
bubbling  fountains  that  his  childish  eyes 
loved  to  watch  ? Oh  ! ye  ruling  magnates  for 
the  love  of  heaven,  and  that  glorious  nature 


which  is  dear  to  the  poor  man  as  to  yourselves 
and  which  you  can  enjoy  in  peace  and  leisure, 
remember  the  toiling  artisan,  give  him  bright 
light,  give  him  fresh  air,  give  him  clear  run- 
ning water,  and  you  give  him  health  and 
cheerfulness  for  his  lot,  and  will  unfailingly 
draw  down  unnumbered  blessings  on  your- 
selves.”* Loudly  we  echo  this : give  him 
pure  air,  good  water;  health  and  cheerfulness. 

Mr.  Napier  states  that  the  gathering  grounds 


of  Water  to  the  Metropolis  weighed  in  its  own  balai 
and  found  wanting.’’  By  J.  Neville  Warren,  C.E.  18c 
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would  furnish  forty  millions  of  gallons,  which 
might  be  brought  to  London,  at  a hardness 
not  exceeding  one  degree,  and  that  he  would 
answer  for  at  least  ten  millions  more  under 
two  degrees  of  hardness. 

At  Sandgate,  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
to  say,  this  mode  of  supply  has  been  ^ re- 
sorted to  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  Tile 
drains  have  been  spread  beneath  a sufficient 
extent  of  surface  of  the  nearest  hill  top,  to  col- 
lect the  water  falling  upon  the  hill,  after  it  has 
fallen  through  a few  feet  of  the  upper  stratum, 
instead  of  taking  it  in  the  valley  or  from  the 
river,  after  it  has  washed  a considerable  extent 
of  surface,  and  brought  with  it  the  collected 
impurities.  At  Sandgate  there  was  no  surface 
or  stratum  of  sand  or  rock  of  primitive  forma- 
tion for  the  collecting  ground,  and  the  best 
available  hill  surface,  therefore,  has  been  used  ; 
and  the  water  yielded  by  the  new  works  is 


mimic  buttresses,  mimic  mullions,  and  mimic  “ that  thru  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  lie  world/] 
™ Wes  I see  not  a pin  to  choose  between  the  (as  Alfred  Bartholomew  says)  by  a specie: 
two  latter,  between  the  joiners’  and  plasterers’  | divine  favour,  was  permuted  to  b.  the  only  0111 
ham  proprieties,  or  the  architects’.  '1  he  | which 


like  the  vesture  of  Christ,  was  ever 


buildings  without’eirter,  the  real  cathedral  and  , wrought  in  one  texture  throughout.”  TO 
the  rea!  barn,  appear  to  me  (if  praying  and  [ would  have  its  adornment  like  theirs,  a still: 


ttie  real  uurn,  arnicai  tu  v**  . , >•  • • 

reaching  were  heir  only  ends)  both  exactly  , progressing  work,  a never-ending  song,  a m, 
" 7 k . ..1  -1...  .1,0  ,x f .n :i n v a pner ation s . a til l f) 3 that  infa n t handi 


equal,— equally  fit  and  right;— the  modern 
Gothicism  and  the  Wesleyan  “barn,  equally 
and  beyond  all  other  conceivable  buildings, 
unfit,  indecent,  and  wrong.  But  then,  prayer 
and  preaching  are  not  the  whole  of  the  ser- 
vice; and  supposing  we  could  get  this  real 
barn,  how  should  we  stand  up  and  sing, 
“ Lord,  I have  loved  ihe  habitation  of  thy 
house,  and  the  place  where  thine  honour 
dwelleth,”  when  everything  around  shows  it 


of  many  generations,  a thing  that  infant  handi  u 
and  the  same  heads  grown  gray  may  work  upow  I 
and  care  for  and  love.;  a work  on  which  artisiei 
nor  nation  may  ever  write  fecit , but  only  a '{ 
ancient  artists  wrote,  faciebat — never  incomiii 
plete,  yet  always  admitting  fuller  completion)  i. 
never  hastened  and  never  left  off.  For  tk . 
shorter  time  a temple  is  in  building  and  thr 
longer  in  use  the  better;  and  one  of  its  usesi 
its  peculiar  use,  is  to  be  decorated.  While  e 


ueu  evci  \ oiuuuu  .v  , — - - » , . . i • i 

the  marks  of  love  and  honour  I is  not  being  decorated  it  is  not  being  usecti 


bestow  on  my  walking-stick  or  snuff-box  ? ( Le.  not  as  a temple  (and  of  all  hard  places^ 


How  could  honest  people  be  expected  to  say  J use  as  an  oratory,  a sham  temple  is  the  hardest 
to  Him,  “How  amiable  are  thy  dwellings,”  j Finish  it  that  we  may  use  it,  should  be  the  cr: 
when  there  was  no  appearance  of  anything  , while  it  is  building ; but  finish,  it  of  and  haw 
about  them  being  half  so  amiable  as  the  done  with  it  is  the  cry  of  laziness,  narrowest 
meanest  things  about  our  own  ? or  to  sing,  selfishness,  most  odious  hypocrisy,  the  cry  c 


ami  me  | “Glory  and  honour  are  in  His  sanctuary,”  an  age  wrapped  up  and  blinded  in  counterfeits! 

described  as  a soft  water  of  only  seven  degrees  j wy,en  His  sanctuary  is  precisely  the  only  thing  \ thinking  only  under  the  base  pretence  ot 


.Hell  V 13  IlCLJDClJ  will  Ulllj  ww.ip,  . - O J - ■ . 

of  hardness,  undoubtedly  a great  improvement  among  aU  our  works  receiving  no  glory  or  gjg  ^«to^p““™^ 


' , J . • I lumnnr  whatwpr  the  piety  ot  otuers  10  Keep  up  us  uw  u jjaupq 

on  the  water  in  the  stream,  and  a most  mu- 1 ^ assume,  then,  that  the  end  and  scope  of  respectability  and  miserable  self-glorifieation.r 

portant  relief  from  the  necessity  of  having  re-  i ^ ciuirch  ornament  is  simply  to  enable  these  I It  follows,  then,  that  in  a real  temple 


course  to  the  water  in  the  wells.  The  water  I passaaes  to  be  sung  without  hypocrisy;  other-  though  one  mind  must,  no  less  than  in  othel 
is  now  collected  immediately  beneath  the  sur-  wise  we  had  better  strike  them  out  of  the  works,  design  or  settle  bol\tJf  ?'hole  ^“ 

face,  as  it  were  ^ ^ -“t  ££  £«£  | f-Ej 

led,  not  to  open  reservoirs,  but  to  covered  | consistency  is  a pattern  for  us  j for,  must  that  more  independent  kind  of  decora: 

tanks  in  the  hill  side,  and  thence,  not  by  an  , in  abandoned  all  things  about  their  ora-  tion  which  we  call  ornament,  that  which  mai 
1 ...  --  • .i. X , r l I Ixo  >xnt  nn  nr  lpff.  nff.  and  added  to  anv  extea 


tailixo  111  eno  .....  ‘"'•  I ' v lldvlllu  dnaUUvIlCU  (111  Ulllll^o  UUUU.  « i . , , , , i 

intermittent  supply  to  open  butts  or  cisterns,  tory  not  needed  for  material  comfort,  or  gen- 1 be  put  on  or  left  off,  and  added  to  any  extern 

amidst  the  houses,  hut  carried  in  . co^t^  , J ^ can  b 


supply  into  every  house. 


ship  being  far  too  spiritual  for  such  outward  no  real  success  in  any  work  without  an  aichll 
v--  ■ • ■ ’ •<'  x i * — a ™ true  of  architects  as  c 


We  repeat  our  first  statement:  tile  question  : ma”iflJstati<)ns  and  material  sacrifices,  though  tect,  and  it  is  as 


..  v.  1 manilcoldtlOlla  anu  maici  lai  oaumew,  | > , , , , _ _ . i 

of  water-supply  for  London  is  not  settled  ; hut  not  for  the  fuu  customary  sacrifices  to  fashion;  generals,  that  you  had  better  have  one  ai 

it  should  lie,  forthwith,  before  the  various  1 and  far  above  giving  its  externals  any  marks  . than  two  good  ones.  It  must ““ 

water  companies  spend  more  money  under  of  though,  or  care  though  by  no  means  above  , we  hope  very  many,  designers,  but  only  otl 

F v . . [ , , . recommending  them  to  the  wi 

their  increased  powers.  London  ought  not  to  Mammon  antl  Mammon’s  image,  - . ...  , 

be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  the  most  every  the  most  respectable  ami  unreason-  or  a villa  and  call  a design,  but  sometnmg^l 


me  must  respeutauic  auu  uuicaouu-  - - - ” ' 1 ' ' 

copious  and  economical  constant  supply  of  ( able  mark  thereof  that  chance  association  ever  j broader  and  larger.  Yon  want 


node-  'for  the  works,  but  a design  for  the  designs,— I 


the  best  and  most  saving  w.«rtta*  modern  j ! well-considered  master- foundation,  on  whic 


knowledge  and  science  can  supply. 


n tu  pruutcuuc  attuuut.  , . .. . . 

These  polemics  are  not  wide  of  the  subject;  every  man  may  build  his  own  work  with  hill 
hut  to  return,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  these  ' own  stuff,  he  it  gold,  silver,  stone,  wood,  o i 

psalms  are  to  he  sung  in  a church,  it  must,  to  stubble,— a bond  of  unity  to  link  them  all  ami 

• i i i u er.ion^v.uv  >, n ,i  cu h n r d i n a tp.  them  t.o  \Vi’en  s miffhtv  physical 

g t o v codcl 

and  at  least  as  studied  and  cared  for  as  that ' to  limit  but  also  to  suggest  md  call  forth  thehj 
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Supposing  it,  then,  intelligibly  used,  and  1 refinement  at  least  as  great,  at  least  as  cosily,  j foundation,  and  to  one  ruling  subject, 
rightly  lighted,  we  proceed  to  the  ornament;  and  at  least  as  studied  and  cared  for  as  that  to  limit  hut  also  to  sugge st  and 1 f ' 
and  let  us  first  distinctly  understand  what  we  of  the  people’s  home.  It  seems  that  if,  besides  variations,  not  apatt  chief  varieties 

mean  by  a scheme  or  design  for  this  work,  an  oratory  and  preaching-room,  it  is  also  to  be  inventing  any.  Patterns ^of  then -chief ^ 

Does  it  mean  a pattern  for  the  whole,  such  as  a house  of  praise,  it  must  be  itself  a psalm,— a indeed,  he  must  provide  yp  . • V • 

we  give  for  those  ordinary  works  where  the  ; standing  hymn,  a perpetuated  chorus  of  the  rest-to  fix  then - to ^ 
architect  is  or  stands  for  the  sole  designer,  the  thanksgiving,  in  which  all  instruments,  all  a l.arner  against  fashion  (for  fashion  * ml  t rut- 
supplier  of  all  the  thought,  leaving  nothing  to  talents,  ail  abilities,  all  grades  of  art,  all  vane-  ; are  utterly  jj^ompatib  these  mat« 


be  gone  hut  what  machinery  can  do?  Not  ties  of’ honest  skill,  may,  without  display  and  ^ always  have  bajn,  and 


only  would  such  a puttern  (for  it  might  still  j without  discord  or  superfluity  or  waste,  be  , will  prove  elsewhere) ; and  hence,  that  they  rm>i 


leave  the  real  work  of  design  untouched  after  1 called  forth,  each  from  that  hand  which  God  has  i never  be  out  of  fashion,  they  mus  owe  no  l 
all) — not  only  would  it,  to  he  really  worthy  blessed  with  it,  from  young  men  and  maidens,  of  their  acceptance  to  fashion,  u ie  o a i 
the  building  and  purpose,  require  a lifetime  to  from  old  men  and  children,  from  philosophers  independent  of  it  ; they  must  be  leasone  o 
develop,  but  it  would,  if  developed,  destroy,  as  ; and  stone-cutters,  from  poets  and  plasterers,  ; and  seen  to  be  right,  as  well  as  agree  o , 

I conceive,  the  whole  charm  and  distinctive  , from  each  a thank-offering  in  what  each  can  must  command  not  only  a bu  an  «e  i 

character  of  a Christian  temple.  By  a temple,  give  best — in  money,  in  diligence,  in  handi-  obedience,  must  be  adopted  an  o owe  n 
observe,  I do  not  mean  simply  a church  or  work,  in  thought,  in  each  a little  more  than  is  . for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  but  ot  tru  . 
oratory,  but  something  more; — not  merely  a bargained  for — a thank-offering  from  great  and  j I say,  then,  first,  they  must  be  suhor  mae 
house  of  prayer  and  preaching,  but  also  of  little,  so  harmonised  by  the  composer  or  arclii-  , to  the  whole .and  the  chief  subject,  in  e\eryi 
praise; — and  first  let  me  point  out  this  differ-  tect  as  to  be  one  without  uniformity  ; con-  thing,  in  spirit  and  meaning,  in  ar  is  ic  rea  . 

formed  without  loss  of  individuality ; each  one’s  | ment,  in  style,  in  physical  material  and  rnarni 


For  praying  and  preaching  in  then,  I imagine  I thank-offering  of  each  one’s  gift,  yet  a people’s  j pulation,  in  every  quality  ^o\vn  to  t ie  owe 

owe  offering  of  a people’s  manifold  gifts.  Such  the  merest  mechanism  ; and  however  nee  eai 
a temple  was  the  Parthenon.  It  combined  in  , such  truisms  might  be  to  assert  anyw  er.i 
one  work  every  man’s  best  work,  that  of  J else  under  the  sun,  they  are  far  from  nee^  eS| 


that  four  brick  walls  and  a weathertight  roof, 
with  no  more  thought  for  appearance  or 
£ appearances  ” than  we  give  to  a pigsty,  or 


the  unseen  parts  of  a palace, — nothing  either  . Phidias  and  of  the  pavior. 


for  beauty  or  for  gentility, — no  work  either  for 
love  of  the  thing,  or  for  fear  of  looking  as  poor 
as  we  are, — nothing  to  express  either  our  de- 
light in  and  respect  for  the  work,  or  the 
respectability  of  our  purse, — nothing  either 
graced  with  unnecessary  finish,  or  disguised 
with  counterfeit  wealth-marks; — I think  that 
such  a praying  and  preaching  house  would  be 
just  as  proper,  and  answer  these  ends  as  well 
as  any  cathedral ; and  infinitely  better  than  the 


here,  as  we  shall  at  once  see  on  turning  to  th: 


i, uiao  aim  ui  tuc  |jav  iui  . ■■  ~ . . 

But  a Christian  temple  was  yet  moTe,  yet  a ghastly  ulcers  called  monuments  (wnic 
fuller  chorus  than  this,  inasmuch  as  it  gathered  i thought  it  needless  to  say  must  disappear  be 


up  (though  never  with  such  perfect  harmony) 
the  voices  not  only  of  all  conditions  of  men  in 
one  place  at  one  time,  but  of  a long  series  of 
ages.  In  this  was  the  superiority  of  the  new 
religion  typefied,  that  time  divided  not  the 
harpers  in  one  such  great  chorus,  nor  hindered 
those  of  widely  distant  ages  from  bearing 

common  part  in  one  of  those  marvellous  em- 

most  genteel  Quaker  chapel,  smothered  in  its  bodied  hymns.  An  1 such  would  we  have  this 
full  compliment  of  bead  and  flush  dados,  ren-  temple,  yet  more  harmoniously  tuned,  more 

der  float  and  set,  &c.  &c. ; or  the  most  “cor-  nearly  approaching  this  idea  of  the  mediaeval  . 

rect  ” and  incomprehensible  of  our  present  toy  temple  than  any  of  those  minsters  did — this  allude  to  is  their  exact  contrariety  to  true  i 
churches,  smothered  in  its  full  compliment  of  [temple,  so  unique,  so  seamless  in  its  structure,  | nament  in  every  minor  matter,  even  down  t 


fore  anything  be  done).  I do  not  speak  c 
their  spirit  and  character,  because  every  on 
who  does,  now  happily  sees  its  deadly  venom 
The  days  that  produced  them,  thank 
can  never  return.  No  one  who  thinks  of  th 
matter  at  all  supposes  the  building  can  begi 
to  be  used  or  decorated  till  these  basilisks  ar 
gone.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  their  poisone 
atmosphere  that  shall  not  have  to  be  undone 
so  that  it  is  needles  to  reason  on  anythin 
done  while  they  are  tolerated  ; but  what  I her 
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the  least.  They  are  subordinate  to  nothing  in 
nothing, — in  no  single  respect,  from  choice  of 
subject  down  to  choice  of  stone,— in  all  things 
totally  lawless,  pieces  of  pure  selfishness, 
pure  isolation  ; designed  hoodwinked,  with  one 
eye  shut  and  a microscope  to  the  other, — in- 
valuable perhaps  as  the  only  perfect  exemplars 
of  everything  that  must  not  be  done.  Could 
we  but  exactly  reverse  everything  in  them,  we 
should  have  what  we  want. 

But  what  qualities  of  the  ornamentation 
must  be  settled  first? — the  artistic  or  the  me- 
chanical ? First,  I think  the  mechanical,  be- 
cause these,  in  all  true  ornament,  partly  go- 
vern the  artistic,  but  are  nowise  governed  by 
them.  They  governed  anciently  in  many  cases, 
even,  I believe,  the  choice  of  subject ; but, 
certainly,  always  its  artistic  treatment.  In 
true  decorative  art,  glass  does  not  attempt  the 
same  kinds  of  resemblances  to  nature  as  oil- 
painting,  nor  painting  the  same  as  carving, 
nor  carving  the  same  as  inlaying;  but  each 
material  and  manipulation  does  what  it  can  do 
well,  and  nothing  more. 

Now,  with  regard  to  material,  there  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  interior  of  every  large  church 
or  speaking-room,  that  require  to  be  lined  with 
matters  incapable  of  reflecting  sound,  as 
cloth,  canvas,  or  tapestry.  Before  the  laws  of 
reflection  and  sound  were  known,  men  had 
of  course  no  remedy  against  the  prolonged 
confusing  reverberations  from  bare  walls  and 
vaults,  but  by  lining  them  entirely,  or  as  much 
as  they  could  afford,  with  these  materials; 
but  since  these  laws  are  part  of  our  know- 
ledge, every  architect  who  chooses  to  take  the 
trouble  can  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  sur- 
faces of  any  building  require  this  treatment, 
and  on  which  parts  it  would  be  thrown  away. 
Some  few  reverberating  surfaces  (as  the 
sounding-board  of  a pulpit)  are  thus  seen  to 
be  rather  advantageous  than  not,  because  if 
the  sound-waves  are  brought  to  a hearer  by 
suffering  reflexion  at  a point  near  the  speaker 
or  himself,  say  within  30  or  40  feet  of  either, 
their  route  is  not  so  much  longer  than  that  of 
the  direct  waves  as  to  make  a perceptible  dif- 
ference of  time  in  the  arrival  of  the  direct  and 
the  reflected  sound,  which  thus  strengthens  it. 
But  if  the  reflection  or  reflections  bring  it  to 
us  by  such  a circuitous  route  as  to  be  60  or 
80  feet  longer  than  the  direct  path,  every 
articulation  will  come  or  of  a second 
later  by  reflexion  than  by  the  direct  waves, 
which  is  - delay  enough  to  confuse  one  letter 
with  the  next ; and  with  double  or  treble  this 
distance,  one  syllable  with  the  next.  But 
where,  as  in  this  case,  only  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  occupied  by  the  hearers,  there  are  some 
surfaces  (in  this  case  very  many)  which  only 
■reflect  waves  from  the  speaker  away  into  the 
unoccupied  parts,  from  whence,  however  many 
times  reflected,  and  bandied  to  and  fro,  they 
cannot  return  to  the  auditory  without  having 
Struck  some  one  or  other  of  certain  few  sur- 
faces ; so  that  if  these  few  be  rendered  non- 
reflecting by  a soft  covering,  all  the  rever- 
beration heard  in  the  auditory  will  cease,  how- 
ever much  may  be  heard  by  persons  else- 
where ; for  we  need  not  care  how  far  these 
echoes  travel,  and  are  repeated,  in  the  empty 
parts,  provided  they  do  not  again  enter  the 
auditory,  which  they  cannot  do  without  re- 
bounding from  one  of  these  critical  surfaces, 
which  are  therefore  the  places  at  which  to  stop 
and  absorb  it  by  yielding  hangings. 

Now,  when  the  auditory  shall  be  in  its  per- 
manent place,  under  the  dome,  I find  the  sur- 
faces needing  this  treatment  will  not  be  at  all 
more  extensive  than  at  present,  though  the 
congregaiion  be  at  least  six  times  as  great. 
A careful  investigation  will  show  that  no  sound 
coming  from  the  central  octagon  can  return 
thither  in  any  number  of  reflections,  without 
having  bounded  from  one  of  these  following, 
which  I enumerate  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance : — 

1.  The  concavity  of  the  dome,  from  its  eye 
down  to  the  cornice. 

2.  The  four  end  walls  of  the  building’s  arms, 
from  floor  to  ceiling. 

3.  The  east  side  of  each  pier  in  the  nave,  a 
few  feet  upward  from  the  floor,  and  the  soffit 
of  the  arch  above,  a few  feet  upward  from  its 
springing. 


4.  The  four  cants  behind  the  statues  of 
Johnson,  Reynolds,  &c.  a few  feet  up  from  the 
floor. 

5.  The  inward  faces  of  the  eight  great  piers, 
up  to  half  the  height  of  the  highest  occupied 
gallery. 

| 6.  The  four  lower  half  domes,  if  they  have 

no  galleries  below  them  ; for  if  the  sound  they 
! reverberate  (mostly  downward)  has  to  descend 
I to  the  people  on  the  floor,  it  will  be  delayed 
' enough  to  interfere  with  the  direct  sound,  but 
! if  intercepted  (like  that  from  the  upper  half- 
don.es)  by  a gallery  only  20  or  30  feet  below 
j the  reflecting  suiface,  it  will,  instead  of  con- 
! fusing,  aid  the  hearing  for  people  in  that 
' gallery ; so  that  the  half-domes  must  in  that 
1 case  be  left  hard  and  smooth,  as  also  the 
flatter  half-domes  inserted  to  support  such 
| galleries,  which  will  similarly  reflect  down  to 
j the  people  on  the  floor  beneath  them, 
j We  have  then  to  cover  with  textile  material, 

! at  least  the  dome  and  four  end  walls.  Let  us 
first  consider  the  dome.  Whatever  the  cloth- 
ing be  (and  nothing  but  experiment  can  deter- 
mine how  thick  or  thin  it  may  be,  whether 
mere  felt  or  some  kind  of  matting,  and 
' whether  admitting  for  cleanliness  a smooth 
covering  of  India-rubber  or  not),  whatever  it 
be,  there  must  be  numerous  ribs,  fillets,  bands 
or  plates  of  stiff  material,  to  hold  it  to  the 
concavity  by  slender  bolts  of  brass,  passing 
through  the  shell.  Now  these  flatteners  (as  I 
will  call  them,  whatever  shape  they  take)  are 
the  natural  ornaments  of  the  surface,  and 
(unless  it  be  embroidered)  the  only  ones  that 
will  not  be  superfluous  and  false.  All  that 
their  mechanical  use  calls  for  is  a pretty  equal 
distribution,  never  leaving  more  than  a certain 
maximum  breadth  of  cloth  between  them. 
Shall  they  then  form  ribs  or  bands,  dividing 
the  whole  into  panels  ? I think  not,  because 
I think  the  glory  of  a dome  is  its  entirety,  and 
therefore  quite  agree  with  Ruskin  in  regarding 
either  the  mimicry  of  Grecian  flat-ceiling- 
structure,  distorted  into  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon, or  the  mimicry  of  gardeners’  parterres 
in  that  of  St.  Peter’s,  or  any  other  cutting  up 
of  a dome,  as  barbarisms.  If  a ceiling  have 
organism  in  its  structure,  as  the  Greek  lacu- 
naria  or  Gothic  vaults,  by  all  means  show  the 
organs  and  decorate  them  (instead  of  smother- 
ing all  uj)  with  an  inverted  plaster  floor,  and 
then  wondering  at  its  unmanageableness);  but 
if  the  work  have  no  organism,  then  you  have 
got  what  you  spend  so  much  elsewhere  to  ob- 
tain, an  unbroken  surface.  So,  instead  of 
forthwith  looking  for  sham  organs  to  stick  on, 
because  some  one  else  has  beautified  them  for 
you,  beautify  the  whole  as  a whole,  not  with 
forms  of  architecture  but  of  nature. 

I would  say,  then,  keep  the  surface  entire; 
let  not  the  figures  divide  it,  but  it  them.  Put 
as  many  and  as  large  as  you  like,  but  let  them  i 
be  separate  and  distinct,  shining,  floating,  fly- 
ing, as  orbs,  clouds,  birds,  angels,  on  one 
unbroken  firmament  of  blue  or  purple.  More- 
over, distinctness  of  meaning  absolutely 
requires,  at  such  a distance,  that  the  figures, 
human  or  not,  be  each  cut  out  entire,  and  not 
overlapping.  Here,  as  in  ancient  vases,  and 
Early  English  glass-painting,  the  artist’s 
means  of  expression  are  confined  to  outline. 
Use  perspective  in  its  place, — not  here.  If 
you  have  no  artist  who  will  work  for  the  place, 
you  can  have  no  real  ornament ; for  all  true 
ornament  is  made  for  its  place,  and  none  is 
worth  having  that  is  not  so.  Artists  who  think 
the  place  made  for  them,  to  display  their  par- 
ticular talents  or  tricks  in,  cannot  decorate  the 
church  at  all. 

Now,  as  for  the  material  and  mechanism  of 
these  figures,  to  be  understood  they  will  at 
least  require  strong  lines  on  their  surface,  as 
on  those  of  ancient  vases  and  mediaeval  brasses. 
Therefore,  whether  they  have  shadowing  or 
not,  and  whether  positive  and  varied  colouring 
or  not,  they  will  need  a surface  durable,  retain- 
ing its  colour,  and  that  frees  itself  of  dust. 
No  material  answers  these  wants  one  quarter 
J so  well  as  glass ; and  this  may  be  opaque,  or 
j transparent.,  or  partly  both.  I think  it  should 
. be  transparent,  because  then  the  lines  or 
! shadows,  instead  of  being  on  the  face  (where 
j they  would  require  for  permanence  to  be 
| enamelled  and  burnt  in),  may  be  on  the  back, 


safely  protected,  though  merely  drawn  in 
paint.  Moreover,  by  using  flashed,  or  coated 
glass,  and  abrading  or  etching  away  the 
coloured  layer,  white  lights  may  be  left;  and 
if  the  back  were  then  silvered,  the  silvering 
might  be  removed  in  lines  of  coarse  hatching 
from  the  shadows,  and  thus  a scale  of  the 
utmost  compass  obtained,  from  silver  white  to 
jet  black,  which  would  give  the  figures  extra- 
ordinary force  at  a distance,  and  more  than 
either  the  brilliancy  or  permanence  of  the 
Italian  mosaics,  at  an  expense  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  them  ; and  any  number  of  pieces 
| might  be  united  into  one  figure,  by  making 
j the  junctions  follow  dark  lines  or  shadows, 

. and  interposing  fillets  of  lead  or  copper  similar 
to  those  enclosing  its  outline,  which  need  not 
exceed  half  an  inch  wide  (quite  invisible  from 
the  floor),  and  be  held  to  the  vault  by  thin 
bolts  passing  through  it. 

The  same  treatment  will  apply  to  the  half- 
domes, and,  with  coloured  plaster  in  place  of 
the  cloth,  to  the  vaulting  in  general,  which, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  have  (with  the  single 
exception  of  those  half-domes)  its  full  share  of 
decoration  at  present;  nor  would  I add  any 
more  till,  not  only  every  window,  but  every 
blank  panel,  whether  of  the  aisles  or  of  the 
attic  story,  had  been  filled. 

Now,  of  the  hangings  to  the  end  walls  or 
other  vertical  surfaces,  as  they  will  be  readily 
accessible  for  cleaning,  and  exposed  to  near  as 
well  as  distant  view,  I would  make  themselves 
instead  of  their  attachments  the  chief  field  of 
ornament;  i.  e.  embroider  them,  and  let  the 
attachments  confine  themselves  to  a mere  per- 
forated border  or  frame  round  each  panel,  and 
be  either  of  brass  or  of  some  other  metal  coated 
with  nickel,  which  combines  the  durability  of 
gold  with  the  colour  and  cheapness  of  silver, 
and  will,  I am  convinced,  be  of  great  future 
use  in  protecting  the  metallic  parts  of  archi- 
tecture. 

These  tapestries  will  in  general  call  for  more 
skilful  design  than  any  other  decorations; 
for  they  must  have  something  for  view  at  100 
feet  distance,  something  at  30,  something  at 
10,  something  at  3 feet.  If  the  work  of  looms, 
it  hail  far  better  be  of  dead  than  of  live  ones : 
but  I doubt  if  the  mind  and  the  mechanical 
power  can  in  this  work  be  totally  separated 
with  any  tolerable  result.  All  I insist  on, 
however,  is,  that  if  they  be  so,  the  machine- 
work  should  be  done  by  machines  : for  hands 
to  do  it,  is  returning  to  worse  than  the  days  of 
pyramid-building. 

Three  kinds  of  surface  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered,— stone  wall, plastered  wall, and  window 
glass  (for  the  doors  are  such  a minor  affair  as 
need  influence  nothing  else,  and  the  floor,  with 
deference  to  Mr.  Papworth,  I do  not  think 
could  be  made  much  nobler  or  fitter  than  at 
present).  Now,  the  stone- work,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, is  all  either  decorated  already  or  in 
panels.  The  two  exceptions  are  the  penden- 
tives  between  the  dome  arches,  and  the  ugly- 
shaped  pieces  (Ruskin  would  call  them 
“ carving-knives  ”)  flanking  each  of  the  dia- 
gonal tribunes,  and  which  are  to  me  the  great- 
est eyesore  in  the  whole  building.  Both  these 
parts  are  subject  to  enormous  pressure,  and  it 
is  plain  that  Wren  feared  to  reduce  them  by 
carving  or  even  the  shallowest  panelling.  We 
have  the  alternative  of  attaching  metal  figures, 
either  engraved  like  mediaeval  brasses  or  in 
relief,  or  glass  figures  like  those  in  the  dome ; 
and  the  subjects  (the  choice  of  which  I find  I 
must  leave  to  another  letter)  will  decide  be- 
tween these  manipulations. 

Panels,  you  will  next  observe,  are  every- 
where either  very  shallow,  or  having  tablets 
left  nearly  filling  them.  I cannot  believe, 
therefore,  that  Wren  intended  any  other  treat- 
ment than  carving,  and  that  out  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walls.  It  need  not  exceed  3 
inches  deep  in  the  lowest  panels,  and  9 inches 
or  a foot  in  those  of  the  clerestory;  and  if 
confined  to  the  simplest  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects I shall  propose,  would  be  quite  as  cheap 
as  the  worst  pictorial  painting  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  tolerated.  I would  not  fritter  away 
means  on  any  such  temporary  makeshifts,  nor 
touch  one  of  these  panels  except  with  the 
chisel. 

Plaster  (except  that  of  the  vaults  already 
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considered)  is  confined  to  the  spandrils  of  aisle 
arches,  and  the  dead  wall  over  the  whispering 


gallery’,  neither  of  which  places  seem  to  me  to 
rennirp  any  ornament;  nor  do  I beliete  they 


reauire  any  ornament , uu>  » - ^ 

would  look  inconsistently  bare  until  everything 
else  (including  the  vaults)  had  been  covered. 
If  wanted,  however,  to  suit  a particular  scheme 
(as  a small  portion  of  this  surface  will  be,  lor 
that  I am  about  to  submit)  we  have  the  op- 
tion of  inlaying  with  coloured  cement,  attach- 
ing metal  figures  (flat  or  in  relief),  or  repeating 
the  dome  manipulation.  The  subject  repre- 
sented will  decide. 

The  glass,  I have  already  shown,  needs 
entire  change,  and  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
dome  and  other  echoing  surfaces.  It  will  also 
call  for  more  deeply  studied  design  thau  any- 
thing except  the  embroidery;  though  not  so 
difficult  as  that,  because  not  to  be  seen  at  such 
a variety  of  distances.  I said  that  if  the  pre- 
sent iron  mullions  were  retained,  the  colouring 
would  have  to  be  deep  and  almost  total,  but 
further  attention  to  the  physical  requirements 
has  shown  me  a way  by  which  the  requisite 
darkening  may  be  had  with  any  kind  or  degree 
of  colour  we  please,  pale  or  deep,  and  much 
or  little.  For  the  exclusion  of  external  noise 
will  call  (at  least  in  the  lower  windows)  for 
double  glazing,  with  a space  of  several  inches 
between.  If  it  be  said  this  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  necessary,  or  hangings  for  stop- 
ping echo  have  not  been  found  necessary,  you 
must  remember  that  neither  has  it  been 
thought  necessary  to  make  the  lessons  and 
sermon  audible  to  even  as  many  persons 
as  in  the  smallest  parish  church.  These 
are  precisely  the  little  things  that  show  any 
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LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYINO 

51  papular  liutrl)  af  tljc  listnrti  nf  Stnjiitntttn, 

AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


fiffi)  tJfiff  : 

You  really  believe,  then,  that  you  have 
gained  a general  knowledge  of  some  of  the 

v j 0 „ peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  various 

foreigner  or  any  native  not  quite  blind,  what ; periods  of  mediceval  architecture,  and,  remem- 
an  edifice  is  built  for.  Do  people  spend  a bering  broadly  that  the  Norman  or  Round- 


million  of  money  on  the  carcase  of  a building 
to  teach  and  preach  in,  and  then  use  only  one 
corner  of  it,  and  leave  that  all  but  unavailable 
to  these  ends,  for  the  worth  of  half  an  acre  of 
felt,  half  a mile  of  wood  paving,  or  half  a score 
of  extra  windows  and  doors?  Oh,  no  ! — tell 
it  to  the  marines.  Just  as  much  as  you  build 
a house  to  live  in,  and  leave  it  unweallierproof 
for  a yard  of  milled  lead ; make  fifty  miles  of 


arched  style  in  our  country  belongs  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  twelfth  century,  the  Early 
English,  or  Lancet,  to  the  thirteenth,  the  Deco- 
rated to  the  fourteenth,  and  the  Perpendicular 
to  the  fifteenth,  that  on  seeing  one  of  our  old 
cathedrals  or  churches  you  will  be  able  to  dis- 
criminate the  period  to  which  each  of  the  parts 
belongs.  You  will  find  few  of  them  wholly  of 
one  age.  Founded,  perhaps,  when  the 


railway  and  leave  it  impassable  for  want  of  Lancet  was  the  style  of  the  day,  the  nave  dis- 
one  bridge;  or  elaborately  carve  yonder  j playS  the  approach  of  the  succeeding  style,  and 
marble  in  the  nave  to  serve  as  a font,  and  leave  the  tower,  which  fell,  we  will  say,  when  first 


it  without  a hollow  in  the  top.  Your  font  and 
your  cathedral,  as  now  existing,  are  of  a piece, 
made  precisely  for  the  same  purpose,  Mr. 
Bull. 

Well,  as  the  glazing  will  have  to  be  double, 
the  outer  (which  I would  have  of  thick  rough 
plate  the  full  width  from  mullion  to  mullion) 
may  have  a coat  of  blank  paint  or  enamel, 
scraped  off  in  any  proportion  by  crossed  lines, 
so  as  to  intercept  any  portion  of  the  light  as 
by  a wire  screen;  and  the  inner  window  may 
(provided  it  is  everywhere  roughened)  be  then 
treated  just  as  we  please,  with  much  or  little 
or  no  colour;  and  the  effect  will  be  simply  as 
if  the  same  window  were  exposed  to  twilight 
instead  of  daylight,  the  colours  (whether  of 
pot-metal  or  painting)  being  nowise  altered  in 
richness  or  in  brilliancy  relatively  to  each  other 
and  the  interior  light. 

This  seeming  to  me  about  as  much  as  me- 
chanism can  decide,  I shall  next  enter  the 
province  of  taste.  E.  L.  G. 


In  the  early  churches  this  was  of  considerable 
size,  as  wide  as  the  aisles  below,  in  fact ; 
but  in  the  later  buildings  it  was  much  re- 
duced, becoming  a mere  passage-way,  and 
in  many  was  not  introduced  at  all.  D D 
show  the  western  and  eastern  transept,  with 
a single  aisle,  B,  to  each ; E is  the  choir;  and 
at  C,  the  junction  of  the  four  arms  of  the 
cross,  the  central  tower,  with  its  beautiful 
spire,  one  of  the  marvels  of  mediaeval  art, 
rises.  F is  the  Lady  Chapel ; G the  muniment- 
room  or  vestry ; II  the  Cloister,  usually  on  the 
south  side,  as  it  is  here ; and  I is  the  Chapter 
House.  The  cloister  was  intended,  as  you 
know,  for  the  exercise  and  recreation  of  the 
inmates  of  the  collegiate  or  monastic  establish- 
ment to  which  it  was  attached. 


Ornamental  Metal. — Mr.  R.  F.Sturges, 
of  Birmingham,  has  taken  out  a patent  for  im- 
proved methods  of  ornamenting  metallic  sur- 
faces. Mr.  Sturges’s  improvements  consist  in 
producing  ornamental  designs  on  metal  sur- 
faces by  interposing  a pattern  or  design 
formed  of  wire,  paper,  lace,  or  other  fabric, 
between  two  plates  of  metal,  and  then  apply- 
ing pressure  so  as  to  impress  the  design  upon 
the  metal.  This  method  ornaments  both 
plates  at  same  time,  but  a single  plate  may 
have  a design  transferred  to  it  by  a similar 
process. 

Free  Exhibition. — Some  of  our  readers, 
who  are  not  subscribers  to  the  Art-Union  of 
London,  may  thank  us  for  pointing  their  at- 
tention to  the  circumstance  that  the  Exhibition 
in  the  Suffulk-street  Gallery  of  the  works  of 
art  selected  by  the  prizeholders,  will  be  open 
to  the  public  all  next  week. 


erected,  and  this  did  occasionally  occur,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  completely  developed  Perpen- 
dicular style.  The  external  cornice  of  the  nave 
aisle  is  ornamented  with  the  ball  flower,  you 
may  say,  showing  with  other  evidences  that  it 
is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  yet  some  of  the 
windows  in  the  wall  beneath  have  their  mul- 
lions running  from  top  to  bottom,  and  exhibit, 
perhaps,  a horizontal  division,  or  transom, 
which  proves  to  you  that  they  are  of  the  Per- 
pendicular period,  and  belong  to  the  next 
century.  But  do  not  let  this  shake  your  faith 
in  the  teaching,  for  if  you  were  to  examine 
farther,  you  would  find  that  the  windows  were 
the  insertions  of  after-builders  or  repairers. 

Suppose  now’  that  we  walk  into  one  of  our 
Minsters  together,  simply  that  we  may  identify 
its  various  divisions  and  parts.  Which  shall  it 
be?  Here  is  a plan  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
(Fig.  31),  and  that  building  will  well  answer 
the  purpose.  It  consists,  as  you  know,  of  a 
nave  with  aisles  (the  western  arm  of  the  cross 
that  the  whole  forms) ; a choir  (with  its  aisles) 
at  the  eastern  end,  anda  LadyChapel,  attheback 
of  that  still  farther  east ; transept,  extending 
north  and  south  (in  this  case  double,  but  not 
usually  so) ; a north  porch  to  nave ; Cloisters 
adjacent;  and  a Chapter  House.  In  the  plan 
before  you  (and  a plan,  I need  not  remind 
you,  shows  the  position  of  the  walls,  columns, 
&c.  as  they  would  appear  if  looked  down  upon 
without  a roof)  A is  the  nave  with  its  aisles,  B, 
separated  by  columns  and  arches.  These 
columns  and  arches,  you  will  remember,  carry 
a wall  with  windows  in  it,  forming  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  upper  part  of  the  church,  and 
called  the  clearstory,  perhaps  from  clair,  light, 
or  from  its  being  unobstructed  : and  the  clear- 
story carries  the  roof.  Between  the  tops  of 
the  arches  in  the  nave,  and  the  clearstory 
occurs  what  is  called  the  triforium  or  gallery. 


f Monument  of  ancient  taste. 

Now  scorned,  but  worthy  of  a better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a screen 
From  sultry  suns;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  long-protracted  bowers  enjoyed  at  noon. 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day.” 


* No.  XIII.  See  also  pp.  100,  133,  161, 196, 228,  260, 292, 
324,  356,  389,  436,  and  499. 


It  contained  stone  benches  along  the  wall  in 
parts,  and  a stone  lavatory  or  washing-place, 
such  as  you  see  in  those  of  Worcester,  Glou-  •] 
cester,  and  other  cathedrals.  The  area  inclosed  1 
by  the  cloister  was  called  the  Cloister  Garth,  , 
and  in  France  Preau,  a little  meadow.  The  : 
term  Paradise  was  in  places  applied  to  this  i 
area  : it  is  so  still  at  Chichester.  This  term,  , 
however,  reduced  to  parvise,  was  not  confined  1 
to  this  particular  area,  but  was  applied  gene-  ■ 
rally  to  open  spaces  for  walking,  in  adjoining 
churches. 

In  the  cathedral  round  which  we  have  been  i 
walking,  or  I should  rather  say  running  (if  we  : 
walked  weshouldfind  somanyinterestingthings  ; 
to  attract  us  we  should  be  kept  there  all  day),  , 
there  is  an  ancient  lavatory  in  the  easternmost  I 
transept,  and  near  it  are  a Piscina  and  an  : 
Aumbry.  The  piscina,  I need  scarcely  tell  1 
you,  is  the  shallow  basin  or  sink  usually  found 
in  a small  recess  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar-  ■ 
place  in  ancient  churches,  to  carry  away  the 
water  used  by  the  priest,  when  “ the  church 
was  Rome’s,”  for  washing  the  chalice  or  his 
hands.  Sometimes  these  are  double,  and  occa- 
sionally have  a shelf  above  the  sink  for  the 
vessels  used  in  the  services.  An  aumbry,  or 
almery,  is  a closet,  either  formed  in  the  wall 
near  an  altar,  or  constructed  of  wood,  for  the 
chalices,  basins,  and  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  church.  Examples  are  numerous,  but 
the  doors  have  mostly  disappeared. 

Scattered  about  this  cathedral,  as  in  many 
others,  are  several  Chantry  Chapels,  erected 
with  the  funds  left  by  individuals  for  the 
chanting  of  masses  in  a chapel  built  for  the 
purpose  near  where  they  were  buried,  and 
which  became  also  their  monuments. 

Here,  too,  you  may  find  monuments  of  many 
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kinds,  effigies  of  ecclesiastics,  brasses,  and 
cross-legged  knights,  this  position  showing 
that  if  they  were  not  Templars  they  had  joined 
a crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  were  about  to  do 
so,  or  had  otherwise  assisted  in  it.  The  more 
modern  monuments  there  contrast  miserably 
with  these  supplicatory  memorials,  which  are 
full  of  propriety,  humility,  and  beauty. 

How  exquisite  are  all  the  details  of  the 
structure ; how  effective  as  a whole  1 Ob- 
serve the  elegance  of  the  proportions, — the 
thought  in  the  carvings,  the  variety  produced 
by  the  plan,  the  play  of  light  and  shade,  the 
effect  of  infinitude:  “frozen  music”  is  not 
an  incorrect  term  for  it.  And  yet  for  a long 
time  men  could  gaze  on  this  and  other  beauti- 
ful works  of  the  middle  ages,  and  regard  them 
only  as  “ heavy  monkish  piles.”  Our  eyes 
are  in  our  hearts.  We  see  only  as  we  feel. 

I might  dilate  on  what  Milton  calls — - 

“ The  high  embowed  roof. 

With  antic  pillars  massy  proof,” — 

those  roofs  where,  as  Wordsworth  says, 
“ Music  dwells  lingeringly,  as  loath  to  die,” 
and  point  out  to  you  their  progress  from  the 
simple  “ barrel  vault”  in  the  early  buildings  of 
the  round-arched  style,  to  the  wonderfully 
elaborate  vaultings  produced  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  about  to  expire,  such  as  those 
of  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel  at  Westminster, 
where — 

“ From  the  arched  roof, 

Pendent  by  subtle  magic,” — 

hang  tons  of  stone  most  curiously  fashioned. 

It  was  long  supposed,  even  by  acute  and 
able  men,  that  caprice  wholly  regulated  the 
design  of  Gothic  structures ; hut  it  is  now 
universally  seen  that  they  must  have  worked 
by  a settled  scheme  of  proportions.  The 
equilateral  triangle  appears  to  have  regulated 
these  to  a great  extent.  In  this  very  cathedral 
it  is  particularly  demonstrable.  Caesar  Cesa- 
rianus  pointed  to  this  system  three  centuries 
ago ; and  several  investigators,  both  English 
and  foreign,  have  pursued  the  suhject  in  our 
own  times.  Mr.  Griffith  has  carried  it  forward 
considerably,  and  shows  some  very  interesting 
results. 

Apart  from  their  aesthetic  beauty,  how  full 
i of  story  are  all  our  old  churches,  exhibiting 
I the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  time  in  which 
I they  were  erected  ! they  are  awakeners  of 
( emotion,  monuments  of  piety,  storehouses  of 
e ancient  art.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  one, 
1 however  humble  and  unpretending,  however 
( disfigured  by  the  fanatic  or  the  “ beautifier,” 
t that  does  not  contain  something  to  repay  for 
t the  examination  of  it.  Truly,  “there  is  a 
5 sense  of  hearing  that  the  vulgar  know  not.” 

The  Fortresses  and  Castles  of  Great  Britain 


afford  of  themselves  an  interesting  and  distinct 
object  for  study.  There  are  numerous  exam- 
ples left  scattered  over  the  country ; the  con- 
structions of  various  periods,  from  the  earth 
fortresses  ascribed  to  the  aborigines, — such 
as  the  Herefordshire  Beacon  on  the  Malvern 
Hills,  in  Worcestershire,  and  the  remnants  of 
Roman  constructions,  as  Richhorough  Castle, 
in  Kent,  and  Porchester  Castle  (infamously 
misused  of  late  years) — down  to  the  stately 
structures  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, wherein  security  was  less  studied  than 
magnificence,  and  the  fortress  merged  into  the 
palace. 

An  Anglo-Norman  castle  may  he  described 
as  consisting  of  hanks  and  ditches,  with  a 
wall  occupying  the  top  of  the  former,  and 
flanked  by  towers  enclosing  a large  area, 
called  the  outer  hallium  or  court : entrance- 
gate  towers,  with  a bridge  across  the  ditch, 
and  guarded  by  a portcullis,  an  inner  hallium, 
separated  from  the  outer  by  a strong  wall,  and 
a keep  or  donjon  within  that,  complete  the 
arrangement.  Rochester  Castle  will  afford 
you  an  example  if  youwish  one.  Thekeeps  were 
ill-lighted  and  comfortless,  security  being  the 
primary  consideration.  You  will  often  find  a 
well  in  the  keep  to  supply  water  at  the  last  ex- 
tremity, as  you  sometimes  do,  by  the  way,  in 
some  churches  in  Normandy  and  elsewhere, 
which  were  connected  with  fortresses.  The 
number  of  castles  built  in  England  a century 
after  the  Conquest  was  enormous. 

As  the  times  became  settled,  comfort  was 
more  attended  to,  and  the  rude  keep,  with  a 
few  subsidiary  buildings,  expanded  into  the 
magnificence  of  Kenilworth  and  Warwick. 
The  stronghold  of  the  chieftain  often  became 
the  nucleus  of  a town.  His  dependants, 
gathered  round  the  castle,  gradually  obtained 
intelligence,  wealth,  power,  privileges;  and,  in- 
creasing in  importance  as  the  power  of  their 
lords  grew  less,  ultimately  gained  the  mastery, 
and  saw  the  fortress  destroyed,  or  placed 
under  municipal  control  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Robber-castle 
striking  its  flag  to  the  Town-hall  and  the 
people-calling  Belfry.  If  you  want  exam- 
ples, recall  those  you  saw  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  As  to  discriminating  the  date  of  these 
structures,  you  will  find  what  I have  said,  with 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  to  apply 
mainly  to  castles  also. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeople  one  of 
our  ancient  castles  for  you,  although  it  would 
be  a pleasant  task  to  peep  into  the  lady’s 
“ bower,”  the  tilt-yard,  the  buttery,  or  the 
gate-house;  to  see  the  rude  style  in  which  the 
better  classes  lived,  the  coarseness  of  their 
enjoyments,  the  fewness  of  their  resources,  as 


compared  with  those  of  the  masses  of  our  own 
period.  The  garnered  intellect  of  past  ages 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  their  actual 
advancement  and  welfare,  and  will  be  more 
so  : machinery  is  doing  their  drudgery  ; every 
clime  yields  its  produce  for  their  use  and 
gratification ; locomotion  is  easy;  life  (the 
power  of  seeing,  knowing,  doing)  is  doubled 
with  many,  and  may  be  with  all. 

The  days  of  chivalry  afford  pleasant  matter 
to  read  of:  the  institution  itself  did  much  to- 
wards softening  men’s  manners,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  a better  state  of  society  ; but  those 
were,  nevertheless,  miserable  times,  and  we 
may  congratulate  ourselves  on  living  later  than 
our  forefathers. 

Yesterday  it  happened  that  I was  in  Caris- 
brooke  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
there  is  a fine  gateway  left,  part  of  the,  perhaps, 
Norman  keep,  the  well,  the  place  d armes 
adjoining,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  a large  and 
important  fortress.  It  is  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  trouble  you  on  this.  Its  day  is  gone, 
its  work  is  done, — 

“ The  palace  of  the  feudal  victor 
Now  serves  for  nought  but  for  a picture. 

Where  grim  men  of  war  assembled,  peaceful 
parties  pic-nic,  and  the  only  reason  for  keeping 
the  gate  locked  now  is,  that  none  may  come 
in  without  paying  a proper  fee  to  the  cus- 
todians. 

When  the  nobility  built  residences  instead 
of  castles  (and  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  this  was  done),  rivalry  amongst 
them  led  to  the  erection  of  some  noble  struc- 
tures, which  still  adorn  the  land,  and  show  the 
taste  as  well  as  opulence  of  their  owners  ; nor 
were  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  king- 
dom long  behind-hand  in  the  race,  and  a vast 
number  of  important  residences  arose  on  all 
sides. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  and  even 
previously,  the  pointed  style  of  architecture 
| had  declined  in  England  : its  simplicity  and 
beauty  had  given  way  before  a redundancy  of 
ornament  heaped  upon  it,  through  a craving 
for  novelty,  and  loss  of  knowledge  of  the  just 
principles  on  which  it  had  been  produced  and 
advanced.  When,  therefore,  through  foreign 
artificers  who  were  employed  in  England,  the 


revival  of  classic  literature,  and  the  exertions  of 
travellers,  examples  of  Italian  mouldings  and 
ornaments  were  imported,  these,  being  easily 
imitated,  were  eagerly  adopted,  and  were  used 
for  some  time  indiscriminately  with  the  forms 
of  the  last  period  of  Gothic  architecture.  In 
1566,  we  find  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
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small  Renan  Doric  or  Tuscan  columns  ; and  | mere  items  in  a catalogue,  than  stones  in  a 
at  the  commencement  of  I he  seventeenth  cen- ] building.  They  are  not  je  wels,  even,  in  a 
turv  we  see  the  “ live  orders,”  as  they  are  crown.  Every  one  of  these  is  itself  a crown, 
termed  piled  one  above  another  on  the  face  of : They  are  degraded;  and  we  lose  the  value  of 
the  Schools’  tower  at  Oxford,  as  represented  in  , them — not  the  ignorant,  but  the  most  en- 
fiff  32  Nevertheless,  previously  to  the  time  J lightened,  when  we  find  them  jostled  and 
of  Iniao  Jones,  there  were  no  buildings  de-  j jammed  together,  as  if  “ two,  paces  of  the 
siuned°entirely  in  accordance  with  the  revived  j vilest  earth  were  room  enough, 
principles  of  Italian  architecture.  Of  this  It  is  not  easy,  on  such  a subject,  to  be  brief 
revival,  renaissance,— rebirth  —I  will  say  a enough  for  railroad  thinkers;  nor  is  it  other- 
little  in  my  next,  which  will  bring  us  down  to  ( wise  than  painful  to  speak  truth,  however 
the  present  time,  and  terminate  our  outline. — briefly,  amidst  the  artistic  effort  of  this  boasted 

__  .4  . i XXT„  iinrtn  Bill  Pllrmtl 


Believe  me  always  sincerely  yours, 


Iftcijgto. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  PICTURE 
GALLERIES. 

As  many  of  your  professional  readers  are 


age.  We  need  “line  upon  line;”  but  Punch 
and  politics  will  not  have  it.  I,  for  one,  despair. 
We  are  the  “ nation  of  shopkeepers.”  Every- 
thing— even  a House  of  Parliament — assumes 
the  form  of  calculation.  If  it  be  not  actual 
arithmetic,  it  is  at  least  what  the  negro  calls 


pr^ab^turning  their  thoughts  to  the  above  j.”  bead  work.”  Art,  properly  so  called  was 
'subject,  I feel  desirous  of  calling  attention,  "o  made  I fear,  for  us  Art  is  assent, ally 
through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  columns,  1 she  speaks  only  through  the  senses  : 

to  a point  of  great  importance.  I mean  the  she  does  not  ask  us  to  speculate  classify, 
scrupulous  adaptation  of  the  buildincj  to  its  cm. else;  she  bids  us  feel  We  choke  her 
object,  the  display  of  pictures.  wlth  lea™.d  argument ; quench  her  fire 

This  may  seem,  to  say  the  least,  a very  with  reasons  logical  or  illogical ; prison  her 
supefluous  undertaking.  I shall  not  waste  ' spirit  in  a dark,  cold,  damp  dungeon  we  choose 
time  about  contingencies,  but  will  both  explain  ! tc  call  common  sense.  Poetry  comes  better  off, 
what  I mean,  and  prove  the  need  of  what  I : perhaps  because  she  dea  s more  with  objects  , 
desiderate  by  reference  to  an  actual,  recent, ! °f  pure  intellect;  so  we  allow  now  and  then  to 
and  very  eminent  case  of  failure,  premising  tbe  “ Poet  s eye  lts  “ phrenzy ; for  the 

only,  first,  that  I am  no  utilitarian ; next,  that ! rest,  not  to  go  the  round  of  the  muses,  we 
I am  no  architect,  nor  the  partisan  of  any  1 cab  your  eloquent  architecture  bricks  ana 
architect;  and,  lastly,  that  I will  yield  to  no  ' mortar . . 

man  living  in  a cordial  sense  of  the  profes-!  ^ne.  word  more.  I said  it  was  painful  to 
sional  merits  of  the  individual  whose  work  I deal  with  modern  instances.  Were  the  one  I 

have  referred  to  irremediable,  I might  have 
hesitated  ere  I adduced  it.  I am  happy,  how- 
ever, not  to  have  done  with  it.  Let  any  man 
who  asks  what  I would  have,  look  only  at  the 
large  Guido,  and  he  will  see  my  meaning  at  a 
glance.  Those  who  have  learned  to  feel  painting 
can  there  indulge  their  feeling  without  distrac- 
tion. Those  who  have  not — and  it  is  for  these 
pre-eminently  that  we  want  national  galleries 
— can  see  at  once  that  a painting  so  architec- 
turally framed  and  emblazoned,  is  had  in 
honour,  has  something  in  it,  must  not  be 
irreverently  passed  without  an  attempt  to 
appreciate  it. 

But  I stop.  You  will  see  that,  architec- 
turally, all  condenses  itself  into  two  words — 
apartments  and  compartments,  one  or  both. 
I need  not  show  that  both  are  compatible  with 
the  finest  architectural  effect ; but  this  I will 
say,  that  if  “ effect  ” be  first  thought  of,  as  in 
the  otherwise  noble  halls  I have  referred  to, 
we  shall  murder  our  pictures,  and  have  to 
answer  a second  time  to  the  rest  of  Europe  for 
our  National  Gallery. 

Thus  much.  Sir,  as  regards  the  interior. 
Should  you  give  a place  to  these  remarks  I 
may  feel  moved  to  say  a word  further  on  the 
exterior  part  of  the  subject.  Leny. 


take  for  illustration. 

The  case  I refer  to  is  that  very  splendid 
shrine  of  a very  splendid  collection,  the  Bridge- 
water  Gallery — a palace  worthy  the  elegant 
munificence  (for  the  public  may  use  that  term) 
of  its  noble  owner,  and,  with  this  one  excep- 
tion, worthy  the  fame  of  the  able  architect  that 
conceived  it.  But  what  an  exception ! I 
speak  not  of  want  of  light : . I have  no  fear  of 
failure  now  in  that  respect.  What  I am  con- 
cerned about  is,  if  possible,  more  important, 
certainly  far  less  likely  to  be  foreseen  and  ob- 
viated. 

The  evil  is  soon  described.  Time  was  when 
those  masterly  compositions  of  Poussin,  “The 
Seven  Sacraments,”  occupied  a single  room. 
Their  subjects,  their  style,  their  peculiar  excel- 
lencies, their  very  defects,  all  united  to  demand 
this  comparative  isolation.  A whole  apartment 
was  consecrated  to  them.  As  Forsyth  says 
beautifully  of  the  famous  buildings  at  Pisa, 
they  were  “ happy  alike  in  their  society  and 
their  solitude.”  Where  are  they  now?  Sir, 
I shall  never  forget  iny  feelings  when,  hav- 
ing remembered  them  in  the  Stafford  Gal- 
lery, and  affectionately  kept  in  my  portfolio 
the  scarcely  less  classic  engravings  of  them 
by  Pyne  and  others,  I went  first  to  look 
once  more  upon  them  in  the  Bridgewater 
collection.  It  was  really  some  time  ere  I could 
find  them — somewhere,  here  or  there,  along  a 
wall  of  pictures  of  every  size,  subject,  and  com 
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Ipswich. — The  grounds  of  the  Arboretum 
plexion.  When  at  length  I discovered  them,  ' were,  for  the  first  time  since  their  formation, 
I could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  These,  “The  thrown  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  before 
Seven  Sacraments!”  So  dark;  so  dingy;  so  j last.  An  immense  multitude  availed  themselves 
degraded  from  their  high  estate  ! I could  only  of  the  privilege.  The  cost  of  laying  out  and 
say,  “ It  once  was  Lara  that  thou  look’st  planting  the  Arboretum,  it  appears,  has  bur- 
upon.”  But  I will  not  moralise.  I bethought  dened  the  undertaking  with  a debt  of  1,200/. 
me,  naturally,  of  the  Raffaelles.  Could  it  be  ( The  total  cost  was  2,600/.  whilst  the  amount 
possible  ? Those  bewitching  emanations  that  raised  by  shares  and  donations  did  not  exceed 
should  be  ever  shrined  in  a special  sanctuary—  j 1,400/.  The  incroduction  of  a lake  at  “The 
approached  only  by  a respectful  progress,  like  Wilderness”  corner,  the  erection  of  an  iron 
the  tribune  at  Florence,  the  Raffaelle  Stanzas  1 boundary  fence  alongside  the  park,  and  addi- 
m the  \ atican,  and  tho  Cartoon  Room  j tional  expense  in  forming  the  entrance  from 
at  Hampton  Court — Swamped  — positively  Fonnereau- street,  were  not  included  in  the 
swamped— no  “ pride  of  place” — no  symptom  original  estimates. 

of  peculiar  reverence  — but  promiscuously  Neioark.—1 The  local  gas  company  seems  to 

ranged  with  others  of  heterogeneous  and  dis-  J have  been  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  a new 
cerruant  character  and  only  cognizant  of  their  company  being  established,  to  reduce  the  price 
own  relationship  by  what  we  used  at  Cam-  of  their  gas.  The  lighting,  however,  is  still 
gp  to  call  • huddling.”  | much  complained  of. 

cll  „W1  say  "°  by  )vay°f  warning.  We  . Lmco/».-The  central  National  School  has 
ear  P entifully  about  such  common-  undergone  considerable  alterations.  The  stone 
^ as  classification  historical  or  floor  of  the  boys’  school  has  been  removed, 

s ic  arrangements.  I aim  at  something  and  a wooden  one  laid  down,  at  a cost  of  45/. : 
«bn"  Iing,SU  asl.,spea,k  of-Paint-  the  expenses  of  preparing  the  ground,  the 
tng  ttlut  should  pre-eminently  characterise  a ! brickwork,  Sec.  being  cleared  by  the  sale  of  the 

see  oUclV"5  "'e  P05-,0111  slabs-  A gxHe-y.  capable  of  seating  120 

Alter  Ola, fd  " !‘0yb°'  "“»««>  children,  has -been' erected.  The  ventilation 

Altiert  Claude,  are  no  more  to  be  treated  as  has  been  looked  to.  The  boys’  school  is 


72  feet  by  26  feet  within  the  walls.  A sub- 
scription is  now  going  on  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  new  floor  in  the  boys’  school, 
and  to  lay  down  a wooden  floor  in  the  girls’ 
school  also.  The  sum  already  subscribed 
amounts  to  about  45/. 

North  Elkington. — On  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
the  parish  church  of  North  Elkington,  which 
has  been  just  rebuilt,  principally  at  the  expense 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Smyth,  the  patron,  assisted  by 
the  Vicar,  and  others,  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The  work  has  been  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Teulon,  by  Messrs.  Ryall.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  church  is  a parallelogram  of  four  bays, 
the  easternmost  forming  the  chancel;  a porch 
on  the  south,  and  a vestry  on  the  north  side, 
and  a small  shingle  spire  at  the  west  end. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  early  English,  and  a 
general  resemblance  may  be  traced  to  the  little 
chapel  at  Kirkstead,  though,  of  course,  with 
details  considerably  modified.  The  eastern 
window  is  a triplet  of  lancets,  with  shafts  on 
the  inside  of  black  Derbyshire  marble,  sup- 
porting the  architraves,  which  are  ornamented 
with  trails  of  dog-tooth  and  other  mouldings. 
These  windows  have  been  filled  with  some 
stained  glass  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The 
chancel,  which  contains  the  prayer-desk,  is 
raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  and  parted 
from  it  by  a low  stone  wall.  The  tables  of  the 
commandments  are  illuminated  by  a lady,  the 
wife  of  the  vicar  of  a poor  and  populous  parish, 
who  is  endeavouring,  by  the  exercise  of  her 
talents  in  this  department  of  art,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  restoration  of  the  dilapidated 
edifice  of  which  her  husband  is  minister. 

Brighton.— A new  church  was  consecrated 
at  Brighton  on  Friday  week.  It  has  been 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  and  is 
dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  building  com- 
prises a nave  and  side  aisles,  and  has  a chancel 
at  the  eastern  extremity.  It  is  to  afiord 
accommodation  to  1,200  persons,  about  half 
the  seats  being  free.  There  are  no  galleries, 
and  the  view  is  not  obstructed  by  pews.  The 
seats  are  of  dark  oak. 

Milford.  —The  construction  of  the  proposed 
new  wet  and  floating  docks  at  Milford  Haven, 
Pembroke,  will  cost  the  sum  of  100,000/.  A 
movement  is  being  made  in  favour  of  the  re- 
establishment of  the  mail  steam-packet  com- 
munication with  Waterford  and  the  extension 
of  the  South  Wales  Railway  to  Carmarthen, 
and  ultimately  to  Pembroke,  pointing  out  this 
route  as  by  far  the  shortest  between  London 
and  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  conjunction 
with  Milford,  dock  accommodation  is  rapidly 
extending  in  South  Wales,  as,  along  the  whole 
line  of  coast,  large  and  extensive  docks  are 
being  constructed. 

Pembrey.  — A large  chimney  has  been 
erected  at  the  copper  works  of  Messrs. 
Elkington  and  Mason,  at  Pembrey,  in  Wales. 
It  is  270  feet  in  height,  32  feet  square  at  the 
basement,  and  1 1 feet  4 inches  at  the  summit, 
the  tapering  being  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  and 
a quarter  per  yard  on  each  face  of  the  square. 
Nearly  a million  of  fire-bricks  were  used  in 
the  erection.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Fido. 

Hanley. — It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the 
church  at  Bucknall,  and  build  a new  one  on 
an  adjacent  site,  admitting  also  of  the  en- 
largement of  the  grave-yard. 

Liverpool. — The  half-yearly  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  United  Gaslight  Com- 
pany, was  held  on  Tuesday  week,  at  Newing- 
ton. The  accounts  showed  that  the  net  pro- 
fits for  the  year  are  46,118/.  16s.  lid.  being 
an  increase  over  the  net  profits  of  the  year 
ending  on  30th  June,  1850,  of  1,084/.  3s.  id. 
The  proprietors,  at  their  meeting  in  February 
last,  directed  a dividend  to  be  paid  for  the  half- 
year  ending. on  31st  December,  1851,  at  the 
rate  of  51.  per  100/.  share.  This  absorbed  the 
sum  of  22,521/.  5s.  They  recommended  that 
a dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  30th  June- 
last  be  declared  of  5/.  per  100/.,  1/.  5s.  per 
25/.  share  on  all  shares  paid  up  on  30th  June, 
1851,  and  2s.  6d.  per  25/.  share  in  respect  of 
; which  an  instalment  of  2/.  10s.  has  been  paid. 

| Had  the  Liverpool,  like  the  Manchester,  cor- 
poration taken  the  lighting  of  their  own 
streets  into  their  own  hands,  the  regular  yearly 
! profit  of  forty-six  thousand  pounds  conjured 
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out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Liverpool  people 
would  have  constituted  a very  handsome  in- 
stalment for  yearly  expenditure  in  public 
improvements. 

Stockport. — The  plans  and  specifications  of 
the  projected  new  bridges  over  the  Goit  and 
Mersey,  according  to  the  local  Advertiser,  have 
been  fixed  in  the  committee-room  of  the  court, 
for  inspection  prior  to  a final  selection  by  the 
Manorial  Tolls  Committee.  The  names  of 
those  who  have  forwarded  plans,  &c.  (sixteen 
in  number),  are  as  follow: — Messrs.  Edward 
and  Bryan  Jones,  Chester;  Stevens  and  Park, 
Macclesfield  ; Henry  and  S.  Bann,  Stockport ; 
Dredge  and  Stephenson,  London;  M.  T. 
Crupley,  Leeds;  Cameron  and  Co.  Leeds; 
Nicholson  and  Tone,  Newcastle ; Williamson 
and  Roberts,  Stockport ; Walter  Mahon,  Man- 
chester; J.  B.  and  E.  Birch,  London;  James 
Heywood,  Derby;  James  Brumlees,  Man- 
chester ; Charles  V.  Cawley,  Manchester ; 
Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.  Birmingham;  Henry 
Law,  London;  and  Joseph  Butler  and  Co. 
Stanningley,  near  Leeds.  All  the  plans  are 
for  iron  bridges  except  the  two  sent  by  the 
Stockport  architects. 

Rotherham. — The  first  stone  of  the  Rother- 
ham and  Masborough  Literary  and  Mechanics’ 
Institution  and  Public  Rooms  was  laid  on 
Thursday  in  last  week.  The  building  will  be 
of  stone,  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Howard  street  and 
Effingham- street,  and  immediately  adjoining  the 
new  Savings  Bank,  and  near  the  Court-house. 
On  the  ground-floor  it  will  contain  a lecture- 
room,  in  the  amphitheatrical  style,  42  feet  by 
26  feet;  a reading-room,  21  feet  diameter; 
library,  14  feet  by  12  feet;  two  class-rooms, 
two  laboratories,  kitchen,  and  housekeeper’s 
room.  On  the  second-floor  there  will  be  a 
concert  and  assembly  room,  61  feet  by  42  feet; 
retiring-rooms,  news-room,  21  feet  diameter, 
CiC.  i licrc  is  a gauci.jr  to  fRp  concert-room, 
ascended  by  a geometrical  staircase  from  Hi*, 
street.  The  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
building,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  1,700Z. 
are  raised  by  1Z.  shares,  the  whole  of  which 
are  guaranteed. 

Derby.— On  Wednesday  in  last  week,  a new 
organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Andrews, 
of  Hull,  for  the  chureh  of  St.  Peter’s,  Derby, 
was  publicly  opened.  The  instrument  has 
been  erected  in  the  chancel  near  to  the  choir, 
and,  it  is  said,  does  not  interfere  with  the 
general  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  edifice. 
It  is  on  what  is  called  the  German  scale, 
having  a compass  from  C C to  G in  alto, 
fifty-six  notes,,  running  through  two  sets  of 
keys,  and  a pedal-board  of  two  octaves  and  a 
half.  The  swell  is  on  a new  principle  for  re- 
flecting sound,  introduced  by  the  makers  about 
two  years  ago. 

Buxton. — New  streets  are  being  formed,  and 
a spirit  of  general  improvement  appears  to  be 
awakening  at  Buxton. 


defray  the  cost  of  the  restoration  and  repair, 
was  then  agreed  to. 

Chesterton. — The  consecration  of  the  new 
church  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Chesterton,  near 
Newcastle  - under  - Lyne,  according  to  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day week,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  officiating. 
The  church  is  Early  English  in  style,  and  has 
been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Ward 
and  Son,  of  Hanley,  architects,  by  Messrs.  A. 
and  G.  Holme,  of  Liverpool,  contractors.  The 
accommodation  is  for  485,  including  children 
(there  are  no  galleries).  Cost,  about  2,000/. 
The  site  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd,  and 
comprises  a churchyard  and  land  for  a parson- 
age-house. The  structure  consists  of  a nave, 
62|  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide;  north  aisle,  the 
same  length  and  10§  feet  wide;  south  aisle,  or 
children’s  chapel,  265  feet  long  by  14|  feet 
wide ; and  a steeple  adjoining  it,  which  serves 
as  the  porch  and  principal  entrance  ; a chancel, 
28a  feet  long  by  15|  feet  wide;  and  a chancel 
aisle,  comprising  a small  side-chapel  and  a 
vestry.  The  steeple,  which  is  surmounted  by 
a spire,  rises  to  a height  of  110  feet,  to  the  top 
of  the  stonework,  above  which  are  a metal 
cross  and  a weather-cock.  Internally,  it  is 
open  to  the  nave  and  children’s  chapel  by  stone 
arches.  The  church  has  buttresses  all  round. 
The  gables  have  stone  crosses  on  them. 
The  various  portions  of  the  church  internally 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  arches,  with 
cylindrical  and  octangular  pillars  to  support 
them  wrought  in  stone.  The  windows  are 
mostly  lancets.  The  eastern  window  is  of 
three  lights,  with  a triangular  one  over  them 
filled  with  tracery.  A similar  arrangement, 
with  two  windows  and  a triangular  one  over, 
is  adopted  at  the  west  end.  The  end  of  the 
children’s  chapel  has  a large  three-light  win- 
dow enclosed  under  one  arch.  All  the  win- 
dows have  large  splays  internally.  The  walls, 
as  well  as  the  pillars,  and  arches,  windows, 
^nd  doorways,  &c.  inside,  are  of  red  sandstone, 

from  a oviarry  in  tlle  village.  The  roofs  are 
covered  with  blue  tiles  from  Mr.  Moss’s  works. 

1 he  aisles,  steeple,  and  chancel  are  laid  with 
tiles  given  by  Mr.  Minton,  except  those  in  the 
north  aide,  a:.i.  .. — .i.~  ftiro  ui  Mr.  bale. 
The  floor  within  the  communion  rail  is  laid 
with  parquetry  of  oak  and.  walnut  of  a star 
pattern  laid  crossways ; it  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Steinitz  and  Co.  of  London.  The 
roofs  are  of  open  timber  (chancel  roof  boarded), 
stained  and  varnished ; as  are  also  the  seats 
throughout,  which  are  low  and  open.  One  of 
the  eastern  windows  of  the  chancel  is  of  stained 
glass,  by  Wailes,  the  gift  of  the  late  incumbent 
of  the  district,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Ward. 


THE  BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

On  Wednesday,  the  18th  inst.  an  excursion 


paper  was  illustrated  by  some  beautifully- 
executed  drawings  of  the  principal  churches  in 
the  two  counties.  Mr.  Heywood  also  read  a 
paper  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock, 
giving  a history  of  the  collegiate  church  of 
Southwell. 

The  buildings  of  Newark  came  in  for  their 
share  of  examination  on  Ftiday,  and  at  twelve 
o’clock  a large  body  went  off  to  Southwell 
Minster,  of  which  very  interesting  structure 
particulars  have  been  given  in  The  Builder. 
The  public  dinner  took  place  on  their  return 
to  Newark,  when  Mr.  Heywood,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Vernon,  M.P. ; Mr.  Barrow,  M.P.;  Sir 
Henry  Dillon,  Archdeacon  Wilkins,  and 
others,  addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Planche 
made  a particularly  happy  and  effective  ad- 
dress, wherein  he  said  that  they  might  be  ac- 
cused of  going  about  seeking  for  what  they 
could  devour,  and  they  had  been  sneered  at 
as  persons  who  were  anxious  for  lunch  and  by 
no  means  forgetful  of  dinner.  Now  liberality 
and  openhanded  ness  were,  no  doubt,  charac- 
teristics of  the  English  gentry;  but  if  the 
members  of  that  association  were  mere  loiterers, 
or  inquisitive  tourists  at  best,  the  doors  of 
their  mansions,  they  might  rest  assured,  would 
not  be  thrown  open  to  them  as  if  the  Sovereign 
knocked  at  them,  and  the  members  would  not 
be  feasted  as  if  the  Sovereign  were  at  their 
head.  It  was  as  humble  ministers  of  science 
and  labourers  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  that 
they  were  received  as  they  had  been ; and 
whilst  they  continued  earnestly  and  seriously 
to  work  out  their  objects,  he  was  convinced 
they  would  have  the  same  honours  paid  to 
them  by  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land. Like  the  Romans,  that  great  people 
whose  footsteps  it  was  one  of  their  duties  to 
trace,  and  who  made  war  not  by  the  sword 
only,  hut  by  the  pencil  and  the  chisel,  their 
association,  too,  made  war  upon  barbarism. 

A.  public  breakfast  on  Saturday,  with  various 
votes  of  thanks,  closed  a very  successful  and 
interesting  week. 


Blackburn.  The  front  part  of  the  roof  of  a was  made  to  Worksop  and  Clumber  : to  the 


house  in  Darwen-street  has  fallen  in,  fortu- 
nately without  loss-  of  life  or  limb.  The 


first  to  see  the  fine  Norman  Church  there,  and 
Abbey  Gateway;  and  to  the  second,  to  visit 


1 -1  1-  ...  . . , J ^ 5 Q,,u  LHC  OllUlKI,  IU  Visit 

building,  like  many  m the  same  locality,  is  of  the  president,  the  Duke  of'  Newcastle.  In  the 
old  date. 

Ross. — At  a recent,  vestry  meeting  it  was 
intimated  that  Mr.  Bucklee,  of  Oxford,  archi- 
tect, had  minutely  examined  the  spire,,  and 


evening  a meeting  was  held  at  Newark,  where 
papers  were  read  on  “ Early  Burial  Places  in 
Notts,”  by  Mr.  Bateman;  on  “Sepulchral 
Urns  at  Newark,”  by  Rev.  Geo.  Milner;  on 
the  “ Ancient  Customs  and'  Sports  of  the 
Shire,”  by  Mr.  Jewitt ; and  on  the  “ Church 
of  St.  John,  at  Winchester,”  by  Mr.  Baigent. 

On  Thursday,  Lincoln  received  the  Associa- 
tion with  honour,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  the 
well-known  architectural  antiquary,  being 
mayor,  they  had  the  advantage  of  his  know- 
lege.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
father-in-law  of  the  president,  having  com- 
pelled the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  absent  him- 
self, Mr.  Heywood,  M.P.  took  his  place,  and  a 
general  examination  of  the  city  was  made.  In 
the  cathedral  Mr.  Ashpitel  gave  some  particu- 
lars-of  the  structure,  and  Mr.  O’Connor  read 
a paper  on  the  stained-glass  windows  there. 
£695  Archdeacon  Bonney  entertained  part  of  the 
j>2o  | members,  and  the  corporation  the  remainder. 

| At  the  meeting  held  in  Newark  afterwards, 
591  j papers  “on  the  SiegePieces  struck  at  Newark,” 
° \ an(l  “ on  the  Churches  of  Nottinghamshire 
Messrs.  I earson  s tender  was  accepted  for  the:  and  Lincolnshire, 


had  reported — 1st,  that  the  upper  portion  was 
in  a highly  dangerous  condition,  and  must  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.;  2nd,  that  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  spire  much  needed  repair, 
together  with  the  pinnacles,  two  of  which  are 
dangerous;  and  3rd,  that  the  whole  of  the 
tower  was  in  want  of.  certain  repairs,  not  of 
immediate  importance.  It  had  been  resolved 
at  a previous  meeting  that  the  first  part  should 
be  at  once  proceeded  with,  and  tenders  were 
consequently  advertised  for.  The  second  part 
was  decided  on  by  the  meeting  then  present. 
The  chairman  opened  the  several  tenders, 
Iwhich  were  as  follows  : — 


£199 


.,  „ . , 1st  Part.  2nd  Part;  Total. 

aleBers.  Cartwright  and  Nash, 

1 Leicester  £497 

Charles  Walker,  L3’dney  365 

4os.  Sier  and  Brothers,  Littledean  ... 

Coleman  aud  - Co.  Chaxhill,  West- 

j bury,  Gloucestershire  417 

-earsou  and  Son,  Ross 295 


urst  part  of  the  work. 


, were  read  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
A sixpenny  rate,  to  ! Haggard,  and  by  Mr.  CL  Wickes.  The  latter 


COMPl‘,'prrr,IoaT  aIVLUISG  BU1LiL»Eji\,o. 
Scarcely  a week  passes  by  without  the 
columns  of  The  Builder  containing  some 
reference  to  the  practice  of  competition 
amongst  architects,  a practice  which  all  your 
correspondents  agree  in  deprecating.  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  all  the 
arguments  used  against  that  practice  as  ex- 
tended to  architects,  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  one  of  competition  amongst  builders,  and 
that  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter 
apply  with  equal  force  in  favour  of  the  former. 
I must  be  understood  as  confining  my  pro- 
position to  this,  without  in  any  way  entering 
into  the  broader  questions  of  the  superiority  of 
competition  over  the  new  theory  of  association, 
or  the  still  more  novel  principles  involved  in 
Mr.  F.  0.  Ward’s  admirable  treatises  on  dis- 
tribution. 

Firstly,  then,  it  is  urged  as  infra  dig.  and 
an  offence  against  the  general  body,  to  enter 
into  a pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  competi- 
tion with  other  architects.  Time  was  when  it 
would  have  been  an  offence  punishable  by 
expulsion  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  guild 
and  fraternity  of  builders,  or  masons  as  they 
then  were,  to  have,  undersold  his  fellow-mem- 
ber. Now  this  “professional  etiquette ” and 
dignity  is  nothing  more  than  a moral  guild, 
and  so  surely  as  increasing  population  and  the 
also  increasing  morbid  desire  for  cheapness  in 
the  community  have  swept  away  guild  i and  in- 
troduced competition  amongst  the  builders,  so 
surely  will  the  same  causes  produce,  with  even 
greater  swiftness,  the  same  effects  amongst 
architects  who  encourage  and  extend  a system 
towards  those  whom  they  employ,  which  they 
dread  to  see  introduced  by  those  who  employ 
them. 

If  I were  to  urge  that,  by  seeking  to  obtain 
alow  estimate  for  the  works  they  propose  to 
execute,  they  rob  themselves  of  their  just  pro- 
fits by  a diminished  per  centage,  I should  pro- 
bably be  told,  firstly,  that  that  was  a consi- 
deration bpneatb  an  architect’s  notice;  and 
that,  secondly,  to  get  work  executed  at  a cheap 
rate  was  a good  way  of  getting  increased 
business.  With  regard  to  the  first,  I will,  to 
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save  time,  admit  it.  With  regard  to  the 
second,  I must  say  it  is  an  argument  which 
tells  both  ways.  If  it  leads  to  increased 
business  that  an  architect  should  get  his 
work  done  cheaply,  it  surely  follows  that  it 
would  increase  it  that  he  should  also  do  his 
own  at  a lesser  rate.  Away  then  go  all  barriers 
against  the  competitive  principle,  and  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  time,  talent,  and 
education  for  per  cent,  may  carry  the  day. 
This  you  will  not  admit,  but  for  time,  talent, 
and  education,  read  attention,  capital,  and 
experience,  and  the  case  is  the  builders.  The 
evil  is  that  superiority  of  work  goes  for  nothing 
in  this  merely  monetary  calculation.  If  an  archi- 
tect should  be  well  paid  for  a costly  education 
which  he  may  have  received,  for  a genius  which 
adorns  that  which  he  designs,  or  an  intelligence 
which  develops  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  accommodation,  a builder  should  be  well 
paid  for  the  fortune  he  risks  in  the  enterprise, 
for  the  experience  which  enables  him  to  choose 
the  best  materials,  and  for  the  ability  which  he 
displays  in  gathering  around  him  the  most 
skilled  workmen.  It  is  a mistake  to  imagine 
that  there  is  not  an  equal  difference  between 
different  builders  as  between  different  archi- 
tects. And  yet  architects  think  they  have 
acted  quite  fairly  when  they  only  admit  of 
competition  amongst  builders  of  equal  stand- 
ing. But  what  does  this  amount  to  ? Why, 
that  supposing  they  are  all  on  equal  terms, 
their  work  is  as  well  done,  their  business  of 
equal  extent,  their  facilities  the  same.  You 
have  one  of  three  things, — either  the  one  who 
makes  the  greatest  mistake  gets  the  work,  or 
the  one  who  proposes  most  largely  to  evade 
the  specification  ; or,  lastly,  the  one  who  agrees 
to  take  a less  profit.  But  all  these  are  unfair. 
Given  the  same  powers,  and  the  same  results 
should  ensue.  The  first  would  be  founded  on 
an  injustice;  the  second  would  be  unfair  to 
the  employer;  the  third  unfair  to  the  builder. 

Architects  should  surely  know  what  is  a fair 
price  for  a work.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
this  is  not  their  business.  Unfortunately,  in 
practice.  tKo  „r  art  js  inevitably  yoked 

with  the  ox  of  trade;  and  as  me  «. 
must  be  able  to  value  the  variations  in  his 
work,  he  might,  with  little  further  trouble,  be 
able  to  value  the  whole;  and,  having  decided 
upon  the  quality  of  his  work,  let  him  go  where 
he  has  confidence,  and  pay  a fair  price  for  it. 
He  does  not  send  to  Houbigant  and  Piver  for 
rival  estimates  for  his  gloves,  to  Schultz  and 
May  for  his  coats,  nor  Lehocq  and  Medwin  for 
his  boots, — why  should  he  send  to — well,  I will 
not  mention  names — for  tenders  for  his  house? 

I am  not  a builder  crying  for  monopoly  and 
high  prices,  be  it  understood,  but  one  who, 
seeing  the  daily  decadence  of  the  quality  of 
builders  and  building,  would  do  what  little  I 
could  to  urge  on  architects  the  necessity,  if 
they  value  present  respect  and  future  fame,  to 
look  that  their  works  be  well  rather  than 
cheaply  executed,  and  to  pay  a fair  price  for 
what  is  fairly  earned.  It  is  true  that  your 
readers  would  lose  a little  of  their  amusement 
in  the  matter  of  the  feats  of  the  “ Blind 
Builders,”  concerning  whom,  by  the  way,  I 
have,  on  some  other  occasion,  another  bone  to 
pick  with  the  architects,  should  the  present 
find  a place  in  your  columns.  B.  H. 


giarisms  perpetrated,  and  corruption  upon 
corruption,  and  puerility  upon  puerility,  re- 
peated over  and  over  again,  so  that  the  sight  is 
quite  palled  by  the  examination  of  the  foul 
abominations,  some  of  which  really  embody 
the  very  incarnation  of  all  that  is  ugly  and 
contemptible. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  two  specimens  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  copyism  is  car- 
ried. First,  Leo  von  Klenze,  of  Munich,  asserted 
a few  years  ago  that  Greek  architecture  would 
soon  become  not  only  the  architecture  of 
Europe,  but  of  the  world,  and  it  was  the  only 
style  worthy  of  being  followed.  In  opposition 
to  this,  Augustus  Welby  Pugin  told  us  that 
Gothic,  or  Christian,  architecture  (as  he  called 
it)  was  the  only  true  manner  of  building,  and 
that  we  must  be  “ content  to  follow”  (not  to 
lead)  in  the  footsteps  of  the  ecclesiastic  archi- 
tects of  the  middle  ages.  These  rhapsodies  of 
the  eminent  German  and  our  own  talented 
countryman  are  in  themselves  so  fallacious 
and  ridiculous  that  I shall  not  waste  time  or 
paper  in  their  refutation  ; but  is  it  not  lament- 
able to  know,  at  the  present  time,  that  men  of 
high  standing  in  the  art  continue  the  perverse 
system  of  self-abasement  in  persisting  to  copy 
what  has  been  so  frequently  repeated  over  and 
over  again?  It  is  also  truly  lamentable  to 
know  that  since  the  time  of  Wren  and  Van- 
brugh we  have  had  no  architect  in  England 
who  can  safely  lay  claim  to  anything  like 
originality  or  dignity  of  conception  in  archi- 
tectural art. 

A glance  at  what  has  latterly  been  done  in 
architecture  will  bring  us  to  the  humiliating  con- 
clusion that  this  noble  and  dignified  art  has 
been  most  wofully  libelled  in  England  during 
the  last  half-century.  Is  there  no  coming  man 
amongst  us  who  has  the  hardihood  and  genius 
to  throw  boldly  off  the  degrading  trammels, 
and,  like  the  great  Brunelleschi,  and  the  men 
of  the  middle  ages,  produce  buildings  that  would 
do  honour  to  our  national  character,  instead  of 
pursuing  the  paths  of  mere  tyros  in  the  art,  in 
producing  servile  and  soulless  copies  of  forms 
that  have  existed  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
; Rarmtii  Angelo. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  tone  adopted  by 
your  correspondent  Q.  E.  D.  regarding  the 
system  of  “ free  trade  ” in  architectural  criti- 
cism, is  quite  correct,  and  if  it  were  followed 
out  with  integrity,  and  in  the  true  spirit  of 
impartial  liberality,  in  giving  judicious  praise 
where  undoubted  and  intrinsic  talent  was 
really  manifested,  and  condemning  everything 
that  is  mediocre  in  architectural  design,  that 
important  and  beneficial  results  would  even- 
tually be  arrived  at,  and  the  time  might 
come  when  the  base  and  degrading  system  of 
copyism  would  be  driven  out  of  the  pale  of 
architectural  practice. 

That  the  science  of  architecture  for  the  last 
thirty  years  in  England  has  been  in  the  very 
depths  of  its  degradation  I think  no  one  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  will 
deny;  for  we  have  had  the  most  direct  pla- 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  restoration  of  this  venerable  cathedral 
is  still  progressing.  The  nave  now  presents, 
with  the  Purbeck  marble  pillars  and  string 
courses  restored  to  their  original  form  and 
colour,  and  the  walls  cleaned,  a finished  and 
beautiful  appearance.  The  same  work  of  reno- 
vation is  now  commenced  in  one  of  the  side 
aisles.  During  the  present  summer,  the  roof 
of  the  south  transept,  which,  in  some  former 
age,  had  been  lowered,  so  as  to  be  nearly  flat, 
has  been  raised  to  its  original  pitch,  and  pro- 
duces a fine  effect  in  a distant  view  of  the 
cathedral.  The  number  of  painted  windows, 
of  which  there  were  none  twelve  years  ago, 
is  now  twelve.  There  have  been  two  erected 
within  the  last  few  days,  viz.  a small  one,  of 
Early  English  character,  in  the  north  aisle,  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle  : this  was 
presented  by  Lady  Georgina  Bathurst,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Lady  Louisa  Mary 
Lennox  : the  designs  are  an  illustration  of 
the  passage,  “ As  Moses  lifted  up  the  ser- 
pent in  the  wilderness ;”  above  which  is 
the  Crucifixion,  with  a foliated  cross;  and 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a border  of 
passion-flowers.  The  other  is  a two -light 
window,  also  Early  English,  in  the  south  aisle, 
and  was  given  by  the  canon  at  present  in  resi- 
dence, the  Rev.  C.  Pilkington,  and  is  a memo- 
rial of  his  father  and  mother.  The  window 
was  painted  by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham. 
The  designs  represent  four  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul, — “ The  Conver- 
sion,” “ Preaching  at  Athens,”  “ Bound 
before  Agrippa,”  and  “ The  Martyrdom.” 
These  are  surrounded  with  scroll  and  flower- 
work. 


DORCHESTER  HOUSE,  PARK-LANE. 
Every  metropolitan  journeyer  must  have 
noticed,  in  Park-lane,  a mansion  of  more  than 
ordinary  size  and  pretensions,  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  up  for  a long  time  past  to 
external  completion.  This  is  for  the  residence 
of  R.  S.  Hoi  ford,  esq. : it  has  been  built  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  architect, 
and  we  here  give  a perspective  view  of  the 
structure  from  the  south-west.  It  is  faced  with 
Portland  6tone,  from  the  Waycroft  and  Maggot 
quarries.  The  works  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  with  the  exception 
of  the  carving,  which  is  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  approval  of  the  stone. 

The  plan  of  the  house  is  a parallelogram, 
104  ft.  9 in.  wide  (east  to  west),  and  135  ft. 

6 in.  deep.  The  principal  story  will  comprise 
a reception-room,  34  ft.  by  31  ft.;  drawing- 
room, 42  ft.  by  27  ft.;  saloon,  55ft.  by  29  ft. 4 
boudoir,  28  ft.  by  18  ft.;  second  drawing- 
room, 28  ft.  by  18  ft.;  and,  dining-room,  44 
ft.  by  25  ft.  On  the  ground  story  there  will 
be — two  libraries,  one  40  ft.  by  28  ft. ; the 
other,  42  ft.  by  28  ft. ; a study,  26  ft.  by  22. 
ft. ; and  a private  room,  28  ft.  by  20  ft. 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment of  the  grand  staircase,  which  is  to  be  of 
marble,  the  interior  will  be  fitted  up  with  a 
view  to  great  completeness ; but  as  yet  nothing, 
has  been  done. 

The  arrangement  of  the  west  front  (next  Park- 
lane),  is  original  and  effective.  The  mouldings 
and  dressings  generally,  have  been  very  carefully 
studied.  The  principal  cornice  displays  a 
large  amount  of  carving : its  size  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  the  stones  com- 
posing the  chief  projection  of  it  are  each 
8ft.  6 in.  square.  The  masks  in  the  frieze  are 
scarcely  so  effective  as  they  might  be,  and 
should  have  a little  mind  knocked  into  them 
before  the  scaffold  be  take"  . Tlip7°  "’‘i* 

l)e  a bold  atone  screen  wall  round  the  house, 
with  a lodge  at  the  south-east  corner. 

We  must  add  that  this  mansion  is  a very 
good  specimen  of  masonry,  and  is  built  for 
long  endurance.  The  external  walls  are 
3 ft.  10  in.  thick,  with  a cavity  of  about  5 in.  r 
the  proportion  of  stone  is  great,  and  the 
bonders  numerous : the  stones  are  all  dow- 
elled  together,  with  slate  dowels,  and  through- 
out the  greatest  care  appears  to  have  been: 
taken  by  the  architect  to  ensure  more  than 
usually  sound  construction.  If  the  New 
Zealander,  who  is  to  gaze  on  the  deserted 
site  of  fallen  London  in  some  distant  time 
to  come,  see  nothing  else  standing  in  this 
neighbourhood,  he  will  certainly  find  the 
weather- tinted  walls  of  Dorchester-house,  erect 
and  faithful;  and  will  perhaps  strive  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  monogram  which 
appears  on  the  shields  beneath  the  balconies, 
“R.  S.  H.”  that  he  may  communicate  his 
speculations  to  some  “ Tasmanian  Society  of 
Antiquaries,”  perhaps  not  more  pugnacious,  if 
less  erudite,  than  our  own  ! 


Proposed  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society. — An  Archaeological  Society  for  the 
county  of  Surrey  is  being  formed  : the  com- 
mittee are  now  receiving  the  names  of  gentle- 
men desirous  of  joining  it. 


The  Reaping-machine. — I am  very  much 
gratified  to  find  by  your  notice  that  justice  is 
at  length  being  done  to  my  old  school-fellow 
Mr.  Bell,  in  respect  to  his  reaping-machine 
and  his  undoubted  claim  as  the  original  in- 
ventor. When  I visited  the  Exhibition  last 
year  I saw  at  once  that  the  American  claim 
was  nothing  but  a revival  of  the  machine  I had 
seen  at  work  on  the  farm  of  the  Leigh  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Bell  is  the  6on  of  a 
farmer,  and  possesses  great  mechanical  and 
inventive  faculties.  He  produced  his  reaping- 
machine  when  studying  divinity  at  St.  Andrew’s. 
He  is  a native  of  the  parish  of  Lealing,  about 
six  miles  north-west  of  Dundee.  An  engraving 
of  his  invention  will  be  found  in  a Cyclopaedia 
published  by  Fullerton  and  Co.  of  Glasgow,  I 
think  partly  translated  from  the  German, 
“ Conversations  Lexicon.”  After  Mr.  Bell  was 
a preacher  and  teacher  it  was  common  when 
one  asked  another,  “ Weel,  whahad  you  preach- 
ing yesterday  at  your  kirk?” — that,  ‘‘Oh,  the 
shearing-machine”  would  bethe  answer,  mean- 
ing Mr.  Bell,  for  he  was  popularly  known  in  the 
district  by  that  name,  the  good  people  think- 
ing a minister  had  no  business  to  intermeddle 
in  such  affairs. — An  Admirer. 


DORCHESTER  HOUSI,  PARK  LANE- Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  Architect. 
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ASSERTED  EFFECT  OF  REMOVAL  OF 
DUTIES  ON  TRICE  OF  FOREIGN 
TIMBER. 

A correspondent,  violently  opposed  to 
free  trade,  says, — Since  1838  we  have  taken 
off  duties  on  Baltic  timber  and  deals  from  75 
to  85  per  cent.;  by  the  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  we  have  reduced  freights  from  30  to 
40  per  cent. ; and  I defy  any  man  to  prove  that 
the  gain  to  the  consumer  exceeds  30  per  cent. 
But  what  have  we  done  for  the  foreigner?  In 
1838,  the  price  of  best  red  deals  at  St.  Peter; 


mistake  not  that  is  even  a still  more  serious 
question.  In  short,  the  whole  principle  and 
policy  of  our  railway  system  must  be  brought 
under  discussion  by  such  a proposal ; and,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  regards  the  .settlement  of  this 
principle  and  this  policy,  the  sooner  the  better. 
It  is  clear  that  the  subject  of  discussion,  come 
when  it  may,  cannot  and  will  not  be  limited 
to  the  mere  question — great  and  important  as 
it  is — of  an  amalgamation  of  the  London  and 
Western  with  the  London  and  North  Western. 
- ....  I Even  as  it  is,  the  North  Western  have  an  ac- 

burgh  was  51.  15s.  per  thousand:;  it  is  just  j knowledged  eye  to  the  Midland  also,  with  which 
now  9‘.  5s.  : best  Memel  timber  was  32s,  per  i they  already  propose  to  negotiate  as  well  as 
load  ; it  is  now  44s. : Memel  staves  were  60/.  | with  the  Great  Western.  As  to  the  latter,  its 
per  mille;  and  they  are  now  115/.  : and  as  to  prospect  of  opening  up  a competing  line,  vid 
Gottenburg,  a little  port  in  Sweden,  where  j Shrewsbury,  to  Liverpool,  we  suspect,  is  one  of 
they  used  to  be  glad  to  make  shipments  of!  the  main  moving  causes,  though  a concealed 
their  goods  for  anything  we  would  give  for  one,  of  the  North -Western’s  present  proposal, 
them,  their  merchants  are  now  exceedingly  ■ — a competing  line  by  which  the  public  would 
wealthy  and  their  prices  at  least  100  per  cent. , assuredly  greatly  benefit;  so  that  the  public 
higher  than  before  the  measures  were  carried  interest  and  those  of  the  proposed  amal-a- 
to  put  money  into  their  pockets  at  the  expense  mators,  clash  at  once,  whatever  benefits  the 


of  our  national  revenue.  The  writer  asserts 
that  the  demand  which  used  to  exist  for 
English  timber  is  destroyed  ; and  as  to  colonial 
timber  and  deals,  that  they  could  not  be  im- 
ported at  all  were  it  not  for  the  low  freights 
home,  through  the  outward  freight  being  kept 
up  by  emigration. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  anything  that  may 
be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question. 


RAILWAY  JOTTINGS. 

A second  fall  of  a railway  bridge  crossing 
the  Bucks  line  has  recently  occurred.  The  struc- 
ture last  on  the  site  was  erected  only  last  year, 
on  the  ruins  of  the  previous  one.  Both  appear 
to  have  given  way  while  trains  were  passing 


public  may  be  likely  otherwise  to  reap  from 
such  an  arrangement. 


8,000  cubic  yards  of  mortar;  233,000  cubic 
leet  of  fir  ; 16,000  cubic  feet  of  oak  and  elm ; 
180  tons  of  wrought  iron;  and  180  tons  of 
cast  iron.  The  old  sea-walls  are  underpinned 
12  feet  high  and  12  feet  deep — a work  of  great 
care  and  difficulty. 


OPENING  OF  THE  VICTORIA  DOCK 
AT  LEITH. 

The  new  dock  at  Leith  was  formally  opened  t 

for  traffic  last  week.  The  works  were  designed  j were  fair, 
by  Mr.  Rendel,  F.R.S.  and  carried  out  by  the  " 
contractors,  Mr.  John  Barry  and  Messrs. 

Thomas  Hutchings  and  Co.  chiefly  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Andrews,  resi- 
dent engineer. 

The  new  dock  contains  exactly  five  imperial 
acres.  It  is  entered  on  the  north-east  through 
a pair  of  massive  gates,  62  feet  wide,  and 
which,  though  weighing  55  tons,  may  easily 


BUILDERS’  BILLS. 

THE  OPINIONS  OF  SURVEYORS. 

Betts  v.  Collins. — This  action,  brought  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  Wandsworth  County  Court, 
to  recover  11/.  15s.  for  painting  a house,  and  the 
other  which  follows,  afforded  an  instance,  the. 
learned  judge  (Frazer)  observed,  of  the  necessity  of 
builders’  disputes  being  referred  to  a tribunal  where 
gentlemen  versed  in  surveying  and  building  pre- 
sided. 

The  plaintiff,  a painter  and  builder,  of  Clapham, 
said  he  was  employed  by  Mrs.  Collins,  to  paint  a 
house  belonging  to  her  at  Clapham.  No  contract 
price  was  named.  The  work  was  well  done,  but 
Mrs.  Collins's  son  complained  of  the  charges,  and 
would  not  pay  more  than  five  pounds,  which  he, 
plaintiff  refused.  He  then  called  in  a surveyor  to 
take  the  quantities,  and  to  report  upon  the  way  the 
work  was  done. 

Mr.  Clarke,  a surveyor,  said,  at  the  request  of 
the  plaintiff,  he  carefully  went  over  the  work 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Betts,  and  also  over  an  adjoin- 
ing house  for  which  plaintiff  was  paid  50/.  In  his 
opinion  the  work  was  well  done,  and  the  charges 


MBc/er  them.  The  locality  is  Bintle-hill,  near  to  be  moved  by  one  man.  The  depth  of  the 
Padbury,  where  the  cutting  is  50  or  60  feet  i water  in  the  dock  will  vary  from  about  26  feet 
deep,  and  but  ashort  distance  from  the  London  in  spring  tides  to  21  feet  in  neap  tides.  Two 
side  of  Buckingham.  The  more  immediate  sheds,  each  150  feet  in  length  and  30  feet  in 
cause  of  the  fall  is  said  to  have  been  a slip  in  width,  are  erected;  between  which  a six-ton 
the  clay  in  the  slope  of  the  cutting,  which  took  wrought-iron  crane  is  to  be  placed,  while  on 


place  beneath  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
piers.  The  late  heavy  rains  are  blamed  ; and 
as  it  is  said  that  the  tumble  down  “ could  not 
be  avoided  by  any  engineering  skill  or  fore- 
thought,” there  appears  to  be  but  a bleak  pro- 
spect even  offuture  safety;  and  wewouldrecom- 
mend  all  and  sundry  to  avoid  this  fair-weather 
way  after  "heavy  rains,”  which  have  evidently 
the  mastery  over  it,  and  may  not  be  disposed  to 
let  off  so  easily  as  heretofore  the  unfortunates 
who  may  chance  for  the  future  to  overthrow 

its  bridges  by  merely  passing  under  them. 

The  Morayshire  Railway,  a single  line  about 
6J  miles  long,  has  been  completed,  it  is  said, 
at  a total  cost  of  30,6497.  or  less  than  5,000/. 
a mile;  and  this  includes  5,000/.  costs  of  ob- 
taining the  Act.  The  locomotives  are  called 


the  east  wharf,  one  calculated  to  raise  30  tons 
is  in  course  of  erection.  The  wharfage  on  the 
south  amounts  to  165  feet  in  width ; on  the 
east,  120  feet;  and  on  the  north,  75;  while 
the  west  can  be  widened  indefinitely  to  suit 
the  traffic. 

The  arching  to  carry  the  railway  commences 
at  the  west  end  of  the  dock,  and  is  supported 
by  piles  30  feet  apart,  which  leave  sufficient 
access  for  timber  rafts,  &c.  to  the  ground  lying 
westward  between  it  and  the  old  west  break- 
water. 

The  arching  is  21  feet  wide,  and  extends 
1,000  feet  in  length,  presenting  a convex  face 
to  the  harbour.  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  arching  the  new  west  breakwater  and 
timber  staying  commences.  The  breakwater 


tank  engines,  running  on  six  wheels,  and  i is  composed  of  very  large  stone  pitchers, 
weighing  14  tons  with  coke  and  water.  The  placed  on  the  outside  of  a pyramidal  mass  of 
engineer  of  the  line  is  Mr.  Samuel,  of  London,  j ruble  stone  and  clay,  and  rising  to  6 feet 
— — A question  of  a very  grave  and  momentous  below  the  top  of  the  timber  staging,  or  20  feet 
nature  has  been  started  by  the  London  and  above  low- water  mark.  This  staging  is  a 


North-Western  Company,  in  a proposal  made 
by  them  to  the  Great  Western,  that  these  two 
immense  corporations  ought  to  amalgamate, 
of  course  under  Parliamentary  sanction.  The 
London  and  North-Western  is  itself  avast  amal- 
gamation of  separate  corporations  or  companies, 
and  the  absorption  of  the  Great  Western  into 
this  same  monopoly — for  that  is  the  real  ques^ 
tion — would  constitute  an  imperium  in  imperio, 
which  would  not  be  satisfied  even  then  with  its 
conquests,  but  would  inevitably  tend  more  for- 
cibly than  ever  to  extend  itself  in  everydirection 
till  the  extremities  of  Britain  were  united  in  one 
enormous  centralised  amalgamation  of  scheming 
and  naturally  self-interested  money-makers. 
Of  course,  the  North-Western  authorities  are 
not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  or  expect  that 
they  will  ever  be  allowed  to  amalgamate  with 
the  Great  Western  except  under  Government 
control  of  some  sort,  a control  which  they 
themselves  were  among  the  first  to  deprecate 
on  a late  occasion.  But  a complete  Government 
control  of  the  only  highway  of  the  people  is 
itself  a serious  question,  in  which  the  people 
are  likely  to  take  by  no  means  a mere  passive 


continuation  of  the  arching,  but  the  piles 
are  only  10  feet  apart.  It  extends  1,600  feet 
in  a north-western  direction  : at  this  point  it 
is  joined  by  the  low-water  pier,  which  is  of  a 
similar  description  of  work  as  the  last,  but  40 
feet  wide  and  520  feet  long. 

The  arching,  timber  staging,  and  low-water 
pier  are  to  be  lighted  with  gas.  An  iron  light- 
house is  to  be  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
low-water  pier. 

The  total  distance  from  the  sea-wall  on  out- 
side of  the  new  dock  will  be  seen,  from  the 
above  measurements,  to  be  1,041  yards,  or 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a mile.  The  planking 
on  the  top  is  laid  transversely. 

The  new  extension  of  the  east  breakwater  is 

1.000  feet  in  length  from  the  old  part,  and 
presents  a concave  face  to  the  harbour : like 
the  old  part,  it  is  13  feet  wide.  The  total 
length  of  the  east  breakwater  and  staging  is 
now  1,178  yards. 

To  exhibit  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  we 
annex  a list  of  what  they  embrace,  viz. — 

320.000  cubic  yards  of  soil  and  clay  of  exca- 

* . ggo^OO  cubic  feet  of  ashlar  and  block 


interest ; and  as  for  a Government  control  that  stone  masonry  ; 16,000  cubic  feet  of  ruble  and 
would  not  be  complete  and  effectual,  if  we  J mixed  masonry ; 165,000  tons  of  rubble  stone ; 


By  Mr.  Haynes. — la  not  a builder  now.  Has 
been  a surveyor  for  five  years.  After  taking  the 
.quantities  determined  the  charges  from  Laxton’s 
Price  Book. 

Mr.  Haynes  said  he  was  instructed  that  the 
charges  were  unreasonable,  and  that  the  sum  of 
G/.  10s.  paid  into  court  was  ample.  He  called  Mr. 
Mills,  ornamental  painter,  of  Cripplegate.  The 
witness  stated  he  found  it  very  indifferently  done 
altogether,  and  should  consider  6/.  10s.  a compen- 
sating price.  Would  have  done  it  for  5/.  or  61. 

Mr.  Williams,  painter,  of  Silver-street,  Cheap- 
side. — A great  part  of  it  was  second-rate  work. 
His  estimate  of  it  was  6/.  17s.  8d.  Would  have 
done  it  for  that  price.  He  took  the  prices  from 
Sterling’s  Book  of  Prices. 

By  the  Plaintiff. — Measured  from  his  own  head, 
and  did  not  take  the  quantities  from  the  bill  sent 
in.  It  is  seldom  two  men  measure  the  work  alike 
or  in  the  same  way.  No  two  surveyors  could 
measure  the  same.  Tradesmen  measure  differently. 

I take  the  superficial  feet. 

The  Judge. — Well,  after  that  evidence,  I should 
very  much  like  to  know  what  opinion  I can  have 
upon  measurement,  either  by  surveyors  or  trades- 
men. One  would  think  Euclid  was  unknown  to 
surveyors.  I can  well  understand  the  difference  of 
prices,  but  to  find,  no  two  men  can  measure  super- 
ficies alike  is  extraordinary.  My  decision  must  be 
unsatisfactory,  but  as  another  builder’s  dispute 
follows  this,  I will  reserve  my  remarks  until  I hear 
that.  I shall  deduct  ten  shillings. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff,  less  ten  shillings,  and  costs 
allowed. 

Tennent  v.  Nicholls. — The  plaintiff  is  a 
builder  in  a small  way,  at  Battersea:  the  defendant 
is  a wax  chandler.  The  sum  sought  to  be  recovered 
was  19/.  7s.  lOd.  and  defendant  had  paid  10/.  into 
court  as  sufficient. 

Plaintiff  slated  that  defendant  employed  him  to 
do  the  brickwork  of  a new  house  in  the  York-road,  at 
the  contract  price  of  39s.  per  rod.  Besides  this  he 
did  other  jobs,  and  found  the  materials  for  the 
latter.  Had  drawn  39/.  When  the  bill  was  sent 
in  defendant  refused  to  pay  more  than  5/.  and  com- 
plained of  the  work,  and  requested  him  to  call  in  a 
surveyor.  He  did  so.  Until  the  bill  was  sent  in, 
no  fault  was  found  with  the  work,  and  Mr.  Bowes, 
defendant's  surveyor,  gave  him  great  credit. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Young,  surveyor,  of  Wandsworth, 
said  he  went  over  the  work,  and  in  his  opinion  it 
was  well  done.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a fourth-rate  house  like  the  defendant’s, 
would  have  the  same  work  in  it  as  a first-rate. 
His  valuation  came  to  50/.  7s.  10£d. 

Mr.  Gilham  said  they  had  heard  a great  deal 
about  doctors  disagreeing,  but  he  would  for  the 
future  substitute  surveyor  for  doctor,  for  in  this 
case  he  had  two  surveyors,  who  would  swear  that 
the  work,  instead  of  being  as  Mr.  Young  said,  well 
done,  was  done  most  shamefully,  and  that  the  10/. 
paid  into  Court  was  more  than  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to. 

Mr.  C.  Bowes,  surveyor,  of  Battersea,  said  he 
was  defendant’s  surveyor.  He  measured  the  work, 
and  did  not  find  much  difference  in  Mr.  Young’s, 
and  his  quantities.  He  differed  in  the  prices,  and 
his  estimate,  allowing  39s.  per  rod  for  the  brick 
work,  came  to  48/.  2s.  3d.  The  work  was  very 
badly  done. 
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Bv  Mr.  Smith.— Has  been  a builder  all  his  life, 
and  a surveyor  seven  years.  The  mtness  here 

made  a speech.  , 

The  Judge. — Mr.  Bowes,  you  never  come  here 
but  what  you  make  yourself  an  advocate.  It  is 
this  advocacy  of  surveyors  which  makes  their 
opinions  appear  valueless.  You  keep  to  surveying, 

and  leave  advocating  to  lawyers. 

Mr.  Davy,  surveyor,  of  Battersea,  said  the  work 
was  not  done  well  for  a fourth-rate  house.  He 
took  the  quantities  from  Mr.  Bowes,  and  he  esti- 
mated the  work  at  471.  Is.  10d. 

The  Judge. — The  more  experience  I gain  the 
less  I understand  of  the  estimates  of  surveyors  and 
builders.  As  chairman  of  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
and  Judge  of  many  County  Courts,  I daily  have  to 
decide  between  surveyors.  They  take  the  part  of 
advocates,  for  I invariably  find  that  for  whomsoever 
they  are  employed,  so  do  they  make  their  estimates 
tally.  The  most  respectable  surveyors  act  the 
same,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to  determine  justly 
upon  their  evidence.  Most  of  them  are  educated 
men,  and  must  know  the  charges.  Their  wide 
estimates  are  to  me  unaccountable,  and  to  juries 
most  puzzling.  To  do  justice  where  they  or  builders 
are  concerned  requires  a court  made  up  from  the 
experienced  of  their  ranks.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  me  to  determine  which  are  right,  and  I would 
be  bound,  if  it  were  tried,  the  plaintiff  could 
easily  obtain  100  surveyors  and  builders  to  prove 
his  work  was  well  done,  and  worth  the  money,  as 
defendant  could  get  another  100  to  swear  to  the  con- 
trary. In  this  case  he  thought  the  balance  of  testimony 
was  in  favour  of  defendant,  and  (although  he  could 
not  say  he  was  giving  a right  verdict),  his  judgment 
would  be  for  the  10/.  paid  into  Court,  aud  he 
would  not  allow  defendant’s  expenses. 


Master  of  the  Mint,  is  also  published,  stating 
that  from  an  examination  of  the  apparatus  he 
has  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  ac- 
complished the  practical  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem of  gas-lighting  on  a small  scale  without 
the  unpleasant  accompaniments  of  the  existing 
and  larger  method The  capital  pro- 

posed is  100,000/.  and  the  board  of  directors 
is  respectably  constituted.  There  are,  how- 
ever,” adds  the  Times,  “ several  points  of 
detail  omitted  from  the  prospectus,  which  will 
occur  to  those  who  read  it,  and  upon  which 
they  can  properly  satisfy  themselves  only  by 
direct  inquiry.” 

Notices  of  33ooftS. 

Investments  for  the  Working  Classes.  By 
W.  R.  Greg.  Longman,  Brown,  and  Co. 
1852.  . . . . 

On  the  importance  of  providing  and  pointing 
outsafeand  profitableinvestmentsfor  thesavings 
of  the  frugal  and  industrious  among  the  humbler 
classes  of  society — to  arrive  at  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  which,  it  need  only  be  stated  that 
the  deposits  in  savings  banks  alone  in  Novem- 
ber, 1850,  amounted  to  27,198,563/. — too  much 
can  scarcely  be  said ; and  we  are  glad  to  see^a 
reprint  in  a cheap  form  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg’s 
able  paper  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  He  says  truly  “ Every 
defaulting  savings  bank  ” — Rochdale,  to  wit, 
— “ every  absconding  treasurer  to  a sick  club 
or  a friendly  society — every  bankrupt  rail- 
way— every  fraudulent  or  clumsy  building 
league  — every  chimerical  or  mismanaged 
land  association,  preaches  a sermon  on  the 
folly  of  frugality  and  providence  not  soon 
forgotten  and  not  easily  counteracted.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  there 
shall  be  no  needless  or  artificial  impediments 
to  the  safe  keeping  and  the  profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  first  small  beginnings  of  a stream 
which  may  swell  into  such  a mighty  flood  of 
fertilising  waters,  and  sedulously  to  take  heed 
that  no  channel  in  which  it  can  flow  without 
waste  or  danger  shall  be  closed  to  it.  It  is 
not  for  the  Legislature  to  contrive  that  the 
guinea  of  the  rich  man  and  the  penny  of  the 
poor  man  shall  yield  an  equal  revenue  : it  is 
for  the  Legislature  diligently  to  see  to  it,  that 
by  no  act,  connivance,  or  negligence  of  theirs 
shall  this  desirable  result  be  hindered.”  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  working  popula- 
tion from  the  general  establishment — cheaply 
legalised  and  properly  guarded — of  partner- 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  GAS  MANUFACTURE. 

We  have  occasionally  pointed  attention  to 
the  hydrocarbons  and  their  singular  combina- 
tions and  changes  as  a hopeful  source  of  those 
improvements  and  that  cheapening  of  gas 
manufacture  which  we  have  long  anticipated. 

The  vegetable  and  animal  creation  teem  with 
hydrocarbonaceous  products  which  we  yet  hope 
to  see  turned  to  public  profit  in  this  way  with- 
out either  waste  or  nuisance,  and  with  increased 
convenience  as  well  as  economy.  One  of  the 
most  recent  attempts  to  realise  these  pleasant 
prospects  appears  to  consist  in  the  composition 
of  an  artificial  fluid  or  oil  easily  convertible  into 
illuminative  gas,  by  combining  palm  oil  with 
Canada  balsam  and  caoutchouc  in  distillation 
in  such  a way  as  to  leave  no  residuum  that  is 
not  also  resolvable  into  the  same  vegetable  oil 
in  new  distillation.  Much  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  ingredients,  however,  will  doubtless 

yet  be  found  to  be  easily  combinable  into  the  i - : v , • , > K 

requisite  fluid  or  solid  form  that  will  yield  »>>ips  with  limited  liability  equ^alent  to  the 
pure  gas  with  facility.  It  is  known,  for  Partnership  en  commandite  of  our  continental 


what  leads  to  them  than  themselves  simply, 
and  asks  with  force,  “ How  is  it  possible  for 
Parliament,  with  any  show  of  decency,  to  pass 
a law  to  shut  up  these  offices,  they  being 
opened  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  betting 
upon  the  horses,  kept  and  run,  and  betted 
upon,  by  the  very  men  (or  by  their  friends 
and  connections)  who  will  have  to  make  the 
law  ? ” 

The  pamphlet  is  written  with  the  honest 
earnestness  that  distinguishes  all  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank’s  endeavours  in  aid  of  morality  and  the 
well-being  of  the  community. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  to  caution  the 
owners  of  houses  against  the  betting- shop 
gentry  as  tenants.  Several  of  them  are  usually 
in  league  together,  and  they  refer  to  one 
another,  and  have  so  plausible  a story  that 
parties  take  them  as  tenants  without  suspicion, 
and  then  so  defective  are  our  laws  that  there  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  them  out  and 
avoiding  serious  loss.  We  have  a case  before 
us  to  illustrate  it.  An  owner  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  let  a house  some  time  ago  to  a nest  of 
swindlers  of  this  description.  It  is  now  shut 
up,  has  been  so  for  months,  possession  of  it 
denied  him,  and  a scoundrel  pettifogger,  in 
league  with  them,  coolly  tells  him  “ You  can 
do  nothing  till  November,  and  unless  you  give 
us  a sum  of  money  (besides  losing  all  the 
rent  due)  we  shall  keep  you  out  as  long  as 
possible.”  The  rent  being  just  above  50/.  a 
year,  the  County  Court  is  not  available ; but 
the  owner  intends  to  see  what  the  laws  against 
conspiracy  may  do  to  punish  such  vagabonds, 
and  we  mention  the  circumstance  as  a warning 
to  others.  Some  of  our  legal  readers  may  be 
able  to  give  him  a useful  hint. 


instance,  that  linseed  oil  and  cotton  have, 
in  certain  circumstances,  such  a tendency 
to  combine  that  they  not  only  do  so,  but 
burst  into  flame  spontaneously.  Might  not 
some  hopeful  experiments,  with  abundant 
ingredients  such  as  these,  and  say  turpentine, 
resin,  tar,  bitumen,  cannel,  and  even  com- 
mon coal,  be  gone  into,  and  the  requisite 
mean  fluid  result  be  most  readily  and  cheaply 
got  ? It  is  probable  that  any  three  or  more 
hydro-carbons  distilled  in  common  will  as- 
sume a more  distinct  and  permanent  inter- 
mediate form  than  any  two  so  distilled.  It  is 
quite  possible,  too,  that  some  of  the  more 
insoluble,  such  as  cannel,  may  thus  be  readily 
convertible  into  the  fluid  form  by  means  of 
an  intermediate  hydro-carbon  acting  in  as- 
sociation with  a highly  hydrogenous  solvent 
one.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  so  far  as 
regards  economy  no  less  than  purity,  it  is 
alleged  that  the  triune  oil  got  from  caoutchouc, 
Canada  balsam,  and  palm  oil,  by  distillation, 
does  not  cost  in  consumption  more  than  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  oi  dinary 
gas.  The  article  has  been  patented  by  a Mr. 
Booth,  and  has  been  adopted  by  a new  “ Vege- 
table Gas  Company,”  who  mean  to  sell  it  in 
small  quantities  suitable  for  private  houses,  pub- 
lic buildings,  light-houses,  ships,  &c.  as  well  as 
on  the  great  scale  for  towns.  From  a para- 
graph in  the  Times , it  appears  that  “ For  some 
months  past  the  process  has  been  in  use  at 
Eton  College,  the  Harrow  Railway  Station,  the 
town  of  Blackpool,  and  other  places;  and 
certificates  are  given  of  the  satisfaction  it  has 
afforded.  A letter  from  Sir  J.  Herschel,  the 


Gold  Mining  and  Assaying  : a Scientific  Guide 
for  Australian  Emigrants.  By  John 
Arthur  Phillips,  F.C.S.  Metallurgic 
Chemist;  formerly  Professor  of  Metallurgy 
at  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers  ; Author 
of  “ A Manual  of  Metallurgy,”  &c.  Griffin 
and  Co.  53,  Baker-street,  London. 

Notes  on  the  Distribution  of  Gold  throughout 
the  World,  including  Australia,  California, 
and  Russia  ; with  five  Maps.  Second  Edi- 
tion. London  ; James  Wyld,  Royal  Ex- 
change and  Charing-cross. 

If  this  be  not  “ the  age  of  gold”  of  ancient 
heathen  prophecy,  on  which  we  are  now  en- 
tering, it  is  something  not  unlike  it ; all  the 
more  especially,  since  it  immediately  succeeds 
“ the  age  of  iron,”  through  which  we  have  so 
lately  been  passing.  That  gold  is  a very 
generally  diffused,  though  not  very  abundant 
metal  has  been  well  known  ; but  its  discovery 
only  now,  in  so  many  different  places,  so  simul- 
taneously, and  so  widely  scattered  in  each 
locality,  is  all  the  more  singular  on  this 
account,  and  leads  us  to  the  expectation  that 
even  yet  there  are  new  discoveries  to  be  made. 

Amongst  the  successive  publications  on  the 
subject  of  gold  to  which  the  recent  discoveries 
are  giving  rise,  we  have  not  seen  one  so  com- 
prehensive and  complete  in  itself,  as  a guide  to 
the  search  for  gold,  advancing  from  the  most 
simple  and  primitive  to  the  most  elaborate  and 
scientific  instruction,  as  the  one  first  named  in 
the  present  notice.  What  it  mainly  wants  is 
the  no  less  instructive  and  useful  maps  in  Mr. 
Wyld’s  little  pamphlet,  which  follows.  1 here 
is  one  minor  feature  in  this  work  ofMr.  Phillips, 
too,  which  we  think  might  have  been  most 
usefully  extended,  namely,  the  engraved 
sketches  of  the  outward  appearance  of  good 
localities  in  some  of  the  gold-bearing  districts. 
To  those  not  much  acquainted  with  geology 
these  are  calculated  to  be  of  special  use  as  a 
guide,  whether  to  districts  already  known  or  to 
new  discoveries.  Besides  its  more  scientific 
information,  which  is  also  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  all  sorts  of  tools  and  apparatus 
requisite  to  the  gold-digger  and  assayer  (the 
latter,  by  the  way,  with  the  necessary  reagents, 
TheBetting  Book.  ByGsoRGE  Cruikshank-  provided  bythe  publishers),  Mr.  Phillips’s  book 
With  Cuts.  London:  Cash  and  Co.  1852.  contains  a full  account  of  the  Government  regu- 
Mr.  Cruikshank  has  entered  the  field  rather  lations  as  to  the  Australian  diggings,  and  also 
late  against  the  betting-houses,  which  have  some  preliminary  information  as  to  the  other 
sprung  up  like  foul  fungi  all  over  the  town ; known  sources  of  gold  throughout  the  world ; 
but  better  now  than  not  at  all.  This  pam-  but  more  of  this  last  sort  of  information  will 
phlet  is  addressed  rather  to  the  removal  of  | be  found  in  the  notes  which  accompany  Mr. 


neighbours,  we  have  repeatedly  urged  in  The 
Builder,  and  it  has  been  declared  by  com- 
petent authority  that  arrangements  for  this 
could  be  easily  and  effectually  added  to  our  pre- 
sent law,  “as  the  Crown  can  now  grant,  through 
the  instrumentality  and  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion, conferring  the  privilege  of  limited  liability 
— each  shareholder  being  answerable  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  full  amount  of  his 
share — and  enforcing  publicity  of  accounts, 
shares,  and  transfers.  But  the  expense  of  ob- 
taining these  charters  has  hitherto  been  so 
great  as  to  render  them  virtually  inaccessible 
to  any  but  large  undertakings  and  wealthy 
parties.  It  is  in  evidence,  that  a company 
which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of 
the  inability  to  obtain  a charter  except  at  a 
cost  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  their 
humble  means  ; and  a similar  association  in 
London,  which  did  obtain  such  a charter,  was 
almost  ruined  by  it ; the  charter  and  the  legal 
expenses  attending  its  procural,  exceeding 
1,100/.”  Those  who  are  anxious  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  which  this  pamphlet 
treats  may  consult  it  with  advantage. 
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Wyld’s  very  clear  and  excellent  maps.  These 
latter  comprise  a map  of  the  world,  showing 
the  gold  districts ; one  of  the  Australian  gold 
districts ; one  specially  of  the  district  from 
Bathurst  to  Sydney  and  another  of  the 
Victoria  gold  district;  and,  finally,  one  of  the 
gold  districts  of  California. 

A Lecture  on  Cotton,  as  an  Element  of  Industry; 
delivered  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  in  connexion  with  the  Exhibition  of 
1851.  By  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.  Long- 
man, Brown,  and  Co.  1852. 

This  interesting  lecture  by  the  President  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufactures 
at  Manchester,  and  which  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  columns,  has  been  printed 
chiefly  for  private  distribution,  but  is  also  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.  and  will 
doubtless  be  thus  also  extensively  circulated. 


Bucks  and  Beds  Architectural 
Society. — A meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  Aylesbury  last  week.  In  the  morning  the 
society  visited  the  ruins  of  Quarrendon  Church, 
which  at  the  present  moment  presents  a pitiful 
spectacle,  the  roof  being  off,  part  of  the  walls 
only  standing,  and  the  ancient  monuments, 
slabs,  and  tombstones,  having  been  carried  off. 
They  visited  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Aylesbury.  Mr.  Slater  read  a long  paper  on 
the  “ Ground  Plans  of  Cathedrals,”  remarking 
that  they  were  generally  all  cruciform  in  shape. 
He  described  St.  Paul’s,  London,  York  Minster, 
Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Carlisle,  Bristol,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Ripon,  &c.  remarking  on  their 
peculiarities.  Mr.  Hurst  followed  with  a paper 
on  “ Municipal  Corporations.”  The  Rev.  W, 
H.  Kelke  read  a paper  on  the  “Sculptured 
Monuments  of  Bucks.”  The  Rev.  J.  Taddy 
followed,  with  an  essay  on  “ The  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Character  of  Mediaeval  Architec- 
ture.” The  Rev.  W.  J.  Burgiss  read  a paper 
on  “The  Fortifications  of  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  County  of  Bucks,”  and  the  Rev.  A. 
Baker  delivered  an  interesting  discourse  on 
seats  and  other  furniture  in  churches.  The 
members  of  the  two  societies  then  proceeded  to 
view  the  church  restorations  and  other  objects 
of  interest,  and  met  afterwards  at  dinner  in 
the  White  Hart  Hotel,  where  the  Bucks  so- 
ciety accepted  an  invitation  to  hold  the  next 
union  meeting  at  Bedford. 

The  Tramway  in  Maiden-lane. — See- 
ing in  your  useful  publication  of  last  week 
some  pertinent  remarks  on  taking  away  the 
tramway  in  Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  by 
the  parochial  authorities,  allow  me,  the  late 
surveyor  of  pavements  in  that  parish,  to  give 
you  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  that 
paving.  About  thirty  years  ago  Maiden-lane 
was  repaved  with  granite,  gutters  on  each  side 
with  gulleys,  instead  of  as  before  with  pebbles 
and  a gutter  in  the  middle  (the  old  style  of 
paving).  After  the  footways  had  had  the  wear 
of  twenty -two  years,  and  required  re- paving 
with  Yorkshire,  this  was  done ; and  the  noise 
from  the  constant  traffic  having  much  in- 
creased, especially  at  night,  from  the  entrance 
to  the  back  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre  having 
been  made  there,  and  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  lane  all  vehicles  having  to  go  the  whole 
length  to  turn ; it  was  thought  proper,  after 
mature  consideration  by  the  committee  of 
management  at  that  time,  to  have  the  whole 
footways  and  carriageway  repaved  with  new 
stone,  when  a tramway  was  laid  of  12  x 8 curb, 
to  ease  the  traffic  and  mitigate  the  noise.  This 
certainly  was  a make-shift — 12x8  granite, 
instead  of  18x12;  which  dimensions  would 
have  allowed  for  the  difference  between  the 
width  of  wheels  on  a Pickford’s  waggon,  about 
7 feet,  and  cabs,  a little  more  than  4 feet.  All 
this  work  was  done,  however  paradoxical  it 
appear,  for  less  than  nothing,  the  parish  funds 
actually  gaining  above  five  pounds.  This  strange 
circumstance  occurred,  through  the  contract 
for  paving  at  that  time  being  very  low.  The 
Chartered,  Equitable,  and  London  Gas  Com- 
panies, wiih  the  New  River,  who  have  mains 
passing  along  there,  paying  for  relay  over  their 
pipes,  and  a very  liberal  allowance  for  the  old 
stone  taken  from  there,  caused  the  parish  to 


be  in  pocket  through  having  the  lane  repaved. 

I believe,  now,  an  examination  will  convince 
the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  taking 
away  the  12x8  granite,  under  any  pretext,  to 
use  as  curb  in  other  parts  of  the  parish,  is  a 
robbery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maiden-lane,  all  of 
whom  will  find,  from  the  noise  being  increased 
through  taking  away  the  tramway,  that  the 
fronts  of  their  houses  cannot  be  used  for  bed- 
rooms.— Allow  me  to  add,  I am  surprised 
it  lias  escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  your  cor- 
respondents, that  those  who  are  favourites  can 
take  a slice  of  ground  out  of  the  churchyard  to 
add  to  their  house,  without  any  argus-eyed 
radical  taking  notice.  This  is  done  now  at  the 
house  in  King-street  building  by  Mr.  Treherne, 
as  you  will  find  by  inquiry  of  the  church- 
warden.— P.  S. 

Inauguration  of  the  Leeds  Peel 
Statue. — The  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  Behnes,  was  inaugurated  at 
Leeds,  on  Friday  in  last  week.  The  figure  is 
8 feet  6 inches  high,  and  was  cast  in  one  piece 
at  the  works  of  Mr.  F.  Robinson,  the  Statue 
Foundry,  in  Pimlico.  The  basement  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  statue  is  placed  is  of 
grey  Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  shaft  and 
mouldings  of  red  Aberdeen  granite,  dressed 
but  not  polished.  The  only  inscription  is  the 
word  “ Peel  ” engraved  in  simple  characters 
on  the  shaft.  The  summit  of  the  pedestal  is 

II  feet  6 inches  in  height,  and  has  been 
erected  upon  a foundation  of  6 feet  of  con- 
crete and  2 feet  6 inches  of  ordinary  masonry. 
The  area  of  the  base  is  12  feet  by  10  feet  6 
inches.  The  weight  of  the  masonry  is  27i 
tons,  and  of  the  statue,  2 tons ; the  total 
measurement  of  solid  masonry  being  275 
cubic  feet.  The  site  of  the  statue  is  near  the 
Court  House,  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall,  and 
the  Commercial  Buildings.  None  of  the  late 
statesman’s  family  connections  appear  to  have 
been  present  at  the  inauguration,  though  in- 
vited. 

Liability  of  Architects  to  Con- 
tractors.— In  the  Bedford  County  Court, 
Prior,  a stonemason,  claimed  from  Mr.  Usher, 
an  architect,  15/.  odd,  balance  of  32 1.  alleged 
to  be  due  to  the  plaintiff  as  a sub-contractor 
for  extras.  The  sum  of  1 61.  had  been  paid  to 
the  sub-contractor  by  Messrs.  Francis,  builders, 
the  contractors  (for  a farm  homestead),  to 
whom  it  had  been  paid  on  a decision,  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  by  the  surveyor,  as  to  the 
proper  amount.  The  plaintiff'  contended  that 
he  was  not  bound  by  the  conditions  beyond 
the  original  contract,  and  as  the  work  executed 
by  him  exceeded  the  bill  of  quantities  furnished 
by  the  defendant,  he  considered  the  latter  was 
responsible  for  the  difference.  Evidence  of 
extras  having  been  ordered  by  defendant  was 
given ; but  it  appeared  that  the  sub-contract 
was  between  the  plaintiff  and  the  Messrs. 
Francis,  who  received  all  moneys  on  account 
of  the  work.  It  also  came  out  that  the  prin- 
cipal contractors  had  submitted  to  deductions 
in  their  charges  for  extras  in  the  brickwork. 
The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited,  not  having  proved 
defendant’s  liability. 

Electro-telegraphic  Progress.  — It 
has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a battery  of 
two  plates  at  Greenwich  has  sufficient  power 
to  liberate  the  ball  of  186  lbs.  weight  now 
erected  in  the  Strand,  and  the  necessary  wires 
for  the  complete  working  of  the  telegraphic 
time-ball  system  are  nearly  ready,  but  an 
announcement  that  it  would  be  put  in  opera- 
tion on  Thursday  in  last  week  was  premature. 
The  electrical  dial  in  the  centre  of  the  thorough- 
fares opposite  Hungerford  Market  has  been 
fixed  on  its  ornamented  bronze  pillar,  and  at 
night  illuminated.  The  dial-plates  are  formed 
of  enamelled  glass,  with  the  hours  and  minutes 
marked  in  stained  glass  on  the  base,  and  the 
pillar  is  surmounted  by  a gilt  ball.  The  great 1 
ball  or  regulator  is  of  a bright  vermilion, 

sashed  with  a gilt  circle. Messrs.  Fox, 

Henderson,  and  Co.  are  said  to  have  contracted 
for  the  construction  of  a line  of  telegraph 
between  Cork  and  Belfast.  The  line  from 
Dublin  to  Galway  has  been  already  laid  down 
by  the  same  firm.  The  proposed  telegraph 
will  extend  from  Cork  to  Dublin,  from  Dublin 
to  Donaghadee,  from  which  place  it  has  now 
been  submerged,  across  the  North  Channel,  to 


the  Scottish  coast  at  Portpatrick,  through 
which  there  will  be  communication  throughout 
by  Edinburgh,  northward  as  far  as  Aberdeen, 
and  from  Portpatrick  southwards,  to  the  great 
English  interweavement  or  plexus  of  wires. 
The  contractors  have  entered  into  arrange- 
ments for  procuring  poles  and  wires  for  the 
Irish  portion  of  the  line,  and  it  is  expected  the 
entire  will  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
months. 

The  Etty  Paintings  at  Edinburgh. 
— The  Scottish  Academy  are  in  possession  of 
five  large  works  by  Etty,  namely,  the  three 
pieces  of  the  “Judith,”  the  “ Benaiah,”  and 
the  “ Combat,”  which  they  are  said  to  have 
come  into  the  proprietorship  of  at  a cost  not 
exceeding  that  of  one  of  them,  and  on  the 
understanding  that  the  collection  thus  made 
would  not  be  again  dispersed.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  said  that  an  English  picture-dealer  having 
proposed  to  give  2,000Z.  for  the  “ Combat,” 
various  members  of  the  Academy  are  inclined 
to  entertain  the  question,  and  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Post  there  is  even  a considerable 
chance  of  the  picture  being  sold  on  this  mere 
money  consideration,  although  the  Academy 
is  not  only  in  a flourishing  condition,  but  has 
already  reaped  from  Etty’s  pictures  more  than 
what  was  paid  for  them.  Etty  himself  is  said 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  idea  that  the 
pictures  by  him  in  this  Academy’s  hands  would 
constitute  a permanent  collection. 

Improvements  in  Iron  Manufacture. 
— Mr.  J.  Jones,  of  Bilston,  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  a method  of  constructing  furnaces 
so  as  to  preserve  them  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  action  of  the  fire.  The  claims  are, 
for  the  use  of  water,  or  other  cooling  liquid, 
supplied,  by  proper  troughs,  to  the  doors, 
dampers,  flue  jamb  plates,  bridge  plates,  and 
back  wall  plates,  of  puddling,  boiling,  or  heat- 
ing furnaces,  and  for  a tank  under  the  bottom 
plate  for  cooling  and  preserving  them ; also 
for  the  employment  of  a flue  for  carrying  off 
the  heated  air,  sparks,  and  products  of  com- 
bustion, from  a refinery  furnace,  and  econo- 
misation of  heat,  by  passing  the  heated  air 
from  same  through  the  flues  of,  or  around,  a 
steam  boiler. 

Sheet  Lightning. — The  frequency  of 
this  phenomenon,  and  the  beauty  of  the  dis- 
play on  several  evenings  of  late,  induces  us  to 
quote  the  following  description  of  the  meteor 
by  Dr.  D.  P. Thomson  : — “There  is  an  electric 
phenomenon  of  peculiar  character,  termed 
sheet  or  summer  lightning  ( eclairs  de  chuleur ), 
unaccompanied  by  thunder,  or  too  distant  to 
be  heard.  When  it  appears,  the  whole  sky, 
but  particularly  the  horizon,  is  suddenly  illu- 
minated with  a flickering  flash.  Matteucci 
supposes  that  it  is  produced  either  during 
evaporation,  or  evolved  (according  to  Pouillet’s 
theory)  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  or  gene- 
rated by  chemical  action  in  the  great  labora- 
tory of  nature,  the  earth,  and  accumulated  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air  in  consequence  of 
the  ground  being  then  an  imperfect  con- 
ductor. Arago  and  Kamtz  have  adopted  a 
very  different  view  of  the  nature  of  these  light- 
nings, considering  them  as  reflections  of  dis- 
tant thunder-storms;  and  the  author  has  often 
observed  thunder-storms  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  this  phenomenon.  We  have  seen 
the  cumulo-stratus  cloud  in  the  horizon  start 
into  view  during  the  play  of  summer  lightning. 
Saussure  informs  us  that  he  observed  sheet- 
lightning in  the  direction  of  Geneva,  from  the 
Hospice  du  Grimsl,  on  the  10th- 1 1 th  July, 
1783,  while  at  the  same  time  a terrific  thunder- 
storm raged  at  Geneva.  Howard  mentions 
that  from  Tottenham,  near  London,  on  July 
31st,  1813,  he  saw  sheet-lightnings  towards 
the  S.E.  while  the  sky  was  bespangled  with 
stars,  not  a cloud  floating  in  the  air ; at  the 
same  time  a thunder-storm  raged  at  Hastings, 
and  in  France,  from  Calais  to  Dunkirk. 
Arago  instances  the  following  illustration  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  that  this  phenomenon 
is  reflected  lightning: — In  1803,  when  obser- 
vations were  being  made  for  determining  lon- 
gitude, M.  de  Zach,  on  the  Brocken,  used  a 
few  ounces  of  gunpowder  as  a signal,  the  flash 
of  which  was  visible  from  the  Klenlenberg, 
60  leagues  off,  though  these  mountains  are 
invisible  from  each  other.” 
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' "~  ' " ae«=r«  j MENT.-Letiers  to  be  a-Wed  to  C.  F.  U.  «.  Row  Oxford- 


-The  second  competition  of  the  first  session  j ™;rwoMs>,Po« 


ui’als  of  ability,  particularly  with  refer-  . 
■ rubble  masonry,  to  be  addressed  to  me 


23.  per  week.  Test. 

ne  to  experience  in  the  rubb .—  — - - 

>r  before  twelve  o’clock  on  Thursday,  2nd  Septe 


By  order  of  the  Beard, 


of  this  association  has  been  but  recen  tly  deter- 
mined. The  subject  is,  “ A perspective  Hand- 

St‘’p^!is  atnfftoJhe'asVocU.jon  by  i S^Si 

Mr.  Rochead,  architect.  1 he  successful  com-  ££ti5nW  as  an  articled  PUPIL.-Furth  er  j articuiars  | tl[[t,-l)fr  n„tv 

petitor  is  Mr.  Cousland,  draughtsman  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Wilson.  1 he  judge  s de- 
cision said  much  credit  was  due  to  all  the  com- 
petitors for  “ the  manner  in  which  they  had  got 
up  their  drawings.” 


TENDERS 

For  takine  down  and  rebuilding  the  Angel  Inn,  at  Spark- 
brook.  The  quantities  taken  by  Mr.  IV in.  Lee.  Messrs. 
Morton  and  Son,  architects  : 


Davis  

Crosswell  

Pashley  

Hardwick  

Barnsley 

Smith  

Briggs 

T.  and  J.  Nowell  (a< 


. £1,410  0 
,.  1,427  0 

1.100  0 

,.  1.400  0 

..  1,387  0 

. 1,381  0 


opted) 


For  the  Oxford  Industrial  Schools. 

architect. 

Walters.  Abingdon 

Jones,  Oxford  

Toung  and  Co.  ditto  

Chestcrman,  Abingdon  

Quartcrman,  Oxford  

Cowley,  ditto  

Deacon,  ditto  (accepted)  


Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton, 

...£3,407  0 0 
...  3.270  0 0 
...  3,200  0 0 
...  3,183  0 0 
...  3,100  0 0 
...  3,074  0 0 
...  2,680  0 0 

; down  and  rebuilding  of  the  premises, 
Mr.  Mathews,  Reigate, 

architect : — 

Pollock  and  MacLemnnn 

I’ Anson  and  Son  

Cooper  (altered)  — 

llruoniug  

Harding  (altered)  

Bishop  and  Co 

Fanner  

Patrick  and  Son  


,.  £2,930  0 
..  2,794  0 
..  2.428  0 
2,3-19  0 
..  2,284  0 
,.  2,122  0 
..  2,090  0 
..  1,068  0 


For  the  “ Turk’s  Head  " Public  -house  and  Houses  adjoin- 
ing, for  Messrs.  Trueman,  Hanbury,  and  Co.  Mr.  Jus. 
Harrison,  architect : — 

Livermore £1,449  0 0 

Hedges  1,266 


William  Hill 


1,234  0 0 


For  a Clearing-house,  for  Messrs.  Martineau  and  Co. 
Mr.  Humphreys,  surveyor. 

Jacobs  £1,328  0 0 

Havncs  and  Eyre  1,170  0 0 

Furuival  1,133  0 0 

Wilson  1,130  0 0 

William  Hill  1,084  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“A.  H.  G.,”  “Civis,”  “J.  P.”  (we  cannot  refer), 
“C.  B.  S.,”  “A.  B.”  (will  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain 
a government  appointment  without  strong  interest,  and 
will  do  more  wisely  by  persevering  in  the  profession  he 
has  adopted),  “ B.  H.,”  “ H.”  (declined,  with  thanks), 
“J.  A.  R.,”  “W.B.,”  “J.  P.  and  Co.,”  “ E. 

G.  B.,”  “Q.  E.  D.”  (shall  appear),  “Trowel”  (ditto), 
“Quondam”  (ditto),  “C.  J.  F.”  (it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  an  architect  j but  if  F.  knows 
nothing  about  it  himself  he  should  do  so) , “ An  Old 
Subscriber”  (we  believe  it  to  be  a useful  material),  “ D. 
and  Son”  (will  do  best  by  taking  special  advice  on  the 
spot),  “A  Subscriber”  (copper),  “ J.  F.,’’  “A  Sub- 
scriber,” Bristol,  “ F.  S.” 


NOTICE. — Allcommunications  respecting  advertisements 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


K.  S.  NEYVALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 
3-Sths  diameter,  75a  per  100  feet. 

Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

Manufactory,  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


HTHE  RECENT  THUNDER  STORMS.— 

A SMITH’S  PATENT  WIKE-ROPE  LIGHTNING  CON- 
DUCTORS, for  the  protection  of  Churches  and  other  hieh  build- 
ings, Ships,  Ac.  Amongst  many  hundred  insauccs  of  their  perfect 
efficiency,  ns  applied  and  fitted  by  the  original  iuven'or 
patentee,  A.  SMITH,  09,  Princc's-street.  Leicester-square,  Londi  ... 
that  of  St  Martin’s  Church,  Leicester,  is  the  mo.-t  recent  which 
has  come  to  his  knowledge  (vide  the  Times  of  August  16). 


QIR  W.  S.  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

,7-5.,  .DUCTORS  —The  public  attention,  ns  well  as  t at  of  Church- 
Building  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  ol 
ohurches  and  nil  description  of  buildimrs,  is  called  to  the  very 
numerous  recent  di-os: rous  effects  of  the  heavv  thunder-storms 
which  have  prevailed.  TIIOS.W.  GHAT.  79,  King  William-street, 
r*ty,  London,  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  the  only  person 
authorised  hy  Sir  W.  liar-1-  — >-  >-  = ..  -c-e.  _ b.‘ 


apply  his  Lightning  Conductors, 
fur  their  application  by  any  other 


and  who  will  not  be  responsible  ... , „„..v 

persons.  The  peculiar  form  and  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  i 
such  os  to  safely  carry  off  any  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  cvincei 
'ances  at  sea,  both  in  the  navv  am 
in  buildings;  and  to  show  the  im- 

may  be  de-ircd,  and  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  cost  for  fitting  the 


nay  be  obtained  on' application. 

TO  TRAVELLER'S  IN  THE  BUILDING  TRAPES. 

A RESPECTABLE  AGENCY  will  be  given  to  , 

any  gentleman  engaged  in  trnn-ncting  business  with  builders,  1 
Ac.— Add re-s,  post-paid,  to  C.  W.  188,  Strand. 

WANTED,  a JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  eon- 

YV  versant  with  the  duties  of  a builder’s  office.— Apply  at  14, 
Osnahurg-strcet.  N ew-road. 

WANTED,  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  in 

VV  the  Locksmith,  Bell-hanging,  and  General  Smith  Line, 
n an  old-established  business.— Apply  at  E.  SCOTT’S.  26,  Saint 
John  street-road,  ClerkcnwelL  A premium  required.  No  agent 
need  apply. 

'TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 
IirANTED,  by  a Builder  in  an  extensive  way, 
Y V an  A PPRENTI0E  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  A party 
would  have  the  benefit  of  personal  instruction.  Premium  mode- 
rate.—Apply.  pre-paid.  to  A.  B.  Mr.  YVells,  Porchester  Arms. 
Porch,  ster-terrace.  Paddington. 

TO  PATTERN  MAKERS. 

WANTED,  a STEADY  YOUNG  MAN,  accus- 

VV  tomed  to  make  l’at' crus  for  Cabinet  Brasswork  ; a know- 
ledge of  drawing  is  indispensable.— Address,  stating  where  last 
employed,  reference,  anil  salary  expected,  to  YV.  K.  Office  of  ' The 
Builder,"  1.  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 
WANTED,  immediately,  in  the  country,  for  two 

V V or  three  months,  one  who  is  efficient  at  Gqthic.’andin  getting 
up  finished  drawings  and  persrecH  ves.  in  asUperior  style  — Address, 
stating  terms,  G.  M ATOM  LEY  and  Co  Architect  Library,  106. 
Great  Ru-sell-strcet,  Bedford-squ  ire,  London. 

AI7- ANTED,  a PERSON  accustomed  to  Working 

VY  ‘ Circular  and  Vertical  Raw  Mills.  To  0 steady  active  man 
who  understands  his  work,  and  is  a teetotaler,  constant  employ - 
ment  will  be  given.- Address,  staling  age,  salary  required,  and 
where  lost  employed,  to  Box  H.  24,  Post-office.  Liverpool. 

\\T ANTED,  in  London,  a good  practical  CLERK. 

YY  He  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Architec- 

tural cons',  motion,  and  design  making,  detail  nnd  work- 
ing drawings,  tokinj  oft  quantities,  measuring  works,  — 

Letters  to  be  accompanied  with  unexceptionable  references,  and 
to  state  the  amount  of  salary  required,  addressed  to  fc.  is. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1.  York-street,  Covent-gnrden. 

TO  ARCHITECTS’  CLERKS. 

"WANTED,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN  and 

Y V DES  GNER;  he  must  be  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with 
the  pure  principles  of  the  Gothic  style.?.  He  will  be  required  prin- 
cipally to  make  drawings. of  ecclesiastical  nnd  -ocular  furniture, 
ami  will  have  the  advantage  of  an  extensive  architectural  library. 
—Address  A.  B.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 
gnrden. 

"WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  a 

YY  Carpenter,  well  acquainted  with  his  business,  who  would 
be  competent  to  erect  cottages,  farm  buildings,  &c.  under  the 
directum  of  the  steward  ; and  also  to  keep  the  necessary  accounts 
of  the  timber  yard,  &c.  No  person  need  apply  whose  character  in 
nil  respect,-,  will  not  hear  the  strictest  inquiry.  Applicants  should 
state  what  has  been  tlicir  previous  employment,  their  age.  whether 
married  or  single,  and  wages  required,  and  give  a suii.-factory 
reference.— Address  ipost-paid)  to  M.  A.  L.  Woods  Hotel,  li  urni- 

TO  SURVEYORS.  ARCHITECTS,  AND  OTHERS. 

W" ANTED  immediately,  in  the  office  of  an  Auc- 
Y V tioneer  and  Surveyor  in  the  country  fi *r  nine  or  twelve 
months,  a steady  respectable  Young  Man  about  eighteen  nr  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  would  consider  a oomf  >'  table  home,  with  board, 
he.  ami  the  opportunity  of  improving  himself  in  the  profession  an 
equivalent  for  his  services.  It  will  be  necessary  that  ho  should 
hive  some  knowledge  of  surveying  nnd  mapping,  and  i.  accus- 
tomed to  an  architect’s  office  it  would  he  desirable. —Address,  with 
full  particulars  of  previous  employment  and  references,  to  J.  C. 
Po  t-offi  e,  Luton,  Beils. 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND 
GRAZIERS. 

WANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  PERMANENT 

VV  EMPLOYMENT,  ns  PLUMBER;  r.o  objection  to  fill  up 
his  time  in  painting  and  glazing.— Address,  post-paid,  to  J.  S. 
Mr.  l’ellum’s.  Root  Maker.  Lower  Tooting.  Surrey. 

AIT"  ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  man,  of  great 

it  experience  iu  the  management  of  men,  a SITUATION  ns 
FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS  on  piece-work,  in  town  or 
country.  Good  references  given.-  Address  YV.  E.  No.  2,  Swausea- 
piace,  Upton,  near  Slough,  Bucks. 

TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE  PAINTERS.  &c. 

Air  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a con- 
VV  ftant  SITUATION  as  YV1HTER,  GILDER,  PAPER 
HANGER,  and  PAINTER;  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  mea- 
suring painters’  work,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful. — 
Address,  pre  paid,  to  S.  B.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 
Covent-garden. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  or 

»V  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  in  or  oat  of  shop,  a steady  active 
young  Man.  by  trade  a joiner,  who  hns  had  five  years’  practice  in 
the  same  capacity,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  shop-front,  stair- 
cosing.  and  the  general  routine  of  a Builder’s  Business.  References 
for  character  and  ability  can  he  had  from  his  present  employer. 
The  country  preferred.— Address  M.  P.  Office  of  ‘ The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street.  Covent  Garden. 

A S TIMEKEEPER,  or  otherwise  make  himself 

-lx.  generally  useful,  in  a Contractor’s  or  Builder’s  Office,  a 
Young  Man,  aged  22,  acquainted  with  drawing,  bookkeeping,  and 
the  general  duties  of  n builder's  office.  Has  no  objection  to 
country  or  out-door  works.— Address,  VERITAS,  at  39,  Nicholos- 
street,  Hoxton. 

T1  > BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A MIDDLE-AGED  PERSON,  of  considerable 

i 1-  ppictical  experience  in  mas  mry  and  the  differeut  branches 
of  a building,  is  open  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  either  as  Clerk  of 
Works  general  Foreman  to  a Builder,  or  Yard  Foreman  of  Masons, 
Manager,  and  Sale-man  in  a builder's  yard,  where  the  various 
branches  are  c.irr  ed  on.  Reference  as  to  ability  and  integrity  can 
be  given. — Address,  N.  H.  No.  5,  YVest-.-treet,  Newbury.  Beikshire. 

T*  WO  or  THREE  DAYS  a WEEK  ENGAGE- 

-L  MENT  is  desired  by  a thorough  practical  Sutveyor  and 
Builder’s  Clerk,  with  fir-t-ra'e  references.— Address  ALPHA 
Taylor’s  Post-office,  Charlcs-streH,  Middlesex  Hospital. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 
GENTLEMANLY  “ Practical  ” Man  of 
is  desirous  of  meeting  with  an  ENGAGER  1 NT: 
. .trusted  with  muoh  responsibility,  bo'h  in  building 
nd  office  uccouut" ; also  iu  geuerUly  inspecting  and 
vorks.  and  preparing  plans,  Ac.  for  an  architect ; he 
s also  filled  the  office  of  cb-rk  of  works  under  the  Hon  tho  Com- 
i.sioners  of  Woods,  A".  Testimonial  for  the  lint  twelve  years 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL  , 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

These  Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


H H II  H for  drawing  on  wood. 
U 1 1 II  for  architretural  use. 
H II  for  engineering. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F fur  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

B B B ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

t country. 
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PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 


i shown  by  tho  r 


a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the  t 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  throe  per  day. 

This  result,  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a tact  stilted  upon  1 
..igh  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ABE  USED  IS  PRACTICAL], V SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FI  HE  ; and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
tlmt  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  w hich  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arismg  : 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
1 buildiug,  to  inquire  whether  malerialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
canuot  he  substituted  for  timber  iu  the  construction  of  floors,  Ac.,  , 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 1 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
perstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
roof  of  any  kind. 

. 1.  1 _• 1-  this 

— <,e  pro- 

ii)  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 


olid  s 
face  of 


.iding  accommodation  for 30t  _ - . - - 

of  tins  description  nnd  magnitude,  ns  well  os  for  P 111  V A I E 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages.  „ , 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 

information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 

the  .patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Barrett), 

12,  Vork-buildings,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


rpO  I 

A pqt 


LET,  a BRICK  FIELD,  with  immediate 

possession,  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  near 

Maidenhead  Station.  The  field  is  in  full  work,  with  every  prepa- 
ration for  making  1,800.000  stock  and  washed  bricks.  Tho  clay  iB 
of  very  superior  quality,  is  10  feet  deco  6 feet  of  which  is  malm 
earth.  The  bricks  made  iu  this  field  last  season  were  much  ap- 
proved of  in  the  Loudon  market.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  WITHERED, 
Maidenhead,  Berks.  


WORKSHOPS  with  STEAM-POWER,  with 

V V GAS  laid  on.— TO  BE  LET.  ROOMS  of  300  square  feet  to 
3 500  square  feet,  at,  and  apply  to  E.  F.  ARCHER,  481,  Oxford- 
street  


Possession.— The  Steam  Engine,  Plant,  Patterns,  Lathes,  Proving 
Machines,  Fla-ks,  Tools,  A.-,  will  be  I.et  with  the  Foundry,  or  may 
be  taken  at  a Valuation.  The  Premises  are  extensive,  anil  adjoin- 
ing Scuthside  Quay,  in  Sutton  Harbour.  The  Engine  and  Plant 
arc  in  good  order,  and  can  be  immediately  set  to  work.— Apply  to 
Mr.  BAILY,  Solicitor,  Plymouth.  


TO  BRICKLAYERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

rrO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  Old-Established 

-L  BUSINESS,  with  good  profits,  situate  in  the  City.— For  par- 
tiou’ars  apply  to  Mr.  MATTHEWS,  House  uud  Business  Agent, 
45.  Liverpool  street.  City. 

npo  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a long-established 

1 wholesale  and  retail  LEAD,  GLASS,  and  COLOUR  BUSI- 
NESS. The  lease,  good-will,  stock,  Ac.  will  require  from  1,000$.  to 
1,2  id.  Principals  only  will  receive  full  particulars  on  forwurding 
their  names  nnd  addresses  to  Mr.  W.  HIGGS,  Builder,  New-road, 
Marylebone. 


TO  PAINTERS.  PLUMBERS.  AND  PA PERIIANGERS. 

rPO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  in  a small  town  in  the 

A oouniyofNorfolk.au  old-established  RUSINESS. making  a 
good  return  in  the  above  branches,  and  would  prove  a desirable  in- 
vestment to  a man  of  energy  and  small  capital.— For  further  par- 
ticulars apply  to  Messrs.  C HATER  and  SON,  St  Dunstan’s-hill ; 
or  to  Mr.  J.  BLOYD,  11,  Duke-street,  London-bridge,  London. 


TO  MACHINISTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

WANTED,  TWO  or  THREE  SINGLE  GEAR 

V V SLIDE  LATH  F.S,  bed  10  or  11  ft.  : 8 in  c.-nires.  complete 
— Full  pari  iculars.  wiih  lowest  price,  to  be  addressed  to  S H 
Bishopsgitc-street  Without 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

npO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  the  Lease  and  Goodwill 

A of  convenient  PREMISES,  situate  within  about  four  miles 
of  the  City,  where  an  excellent  business  lias  been  carried  on. for 
nearly  fifty  years  in  the  building,  plumbing,  painting,  and  de- 
corating trades.  The  premises  are  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  at  an  exceedingly  low  rental.  Stock  and 
fixtures  at  a.  valuation  not  exceeding  2001.- For  particulars  and 
Cards  to  view  apply  to  Mr.  MARSH,  Auctioneer  and  Laud  Agent, 
2,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house. 


T°m 


TO  CABINET  MAKERS  AND  UPHOLDERS. 

BE  DISPOSED  OF,  an  old-established  1 
— BUSINESS  in  the  above  branches,  in  a flourishing  town  in  1 
the  north-west  of  England.  The  business  has  been  carried  on  1 
successfully  for  above  half  a century,  and  the  connection  is  highly  ' 
respectable,  being  in  a neighbourhood  surrounded  by  families  of  t 
the  first  respectability.  Unexceptionable  references  will  he  re-  ■ 
quired.— For  particulars,  apply  by  letter  to  Messrs.  CUFF  LEY 
and  STORY'.  Wholesale  Upholsterers,  4,  Finsbury-placc,  or  to  Mr.  . 
JAMES  TOLEMAN,  Puper-hauging  Manufacturer,  170,  Gos well- 
street.  London. 


To  IRON  AND  BRASS  FOUNDERS.  IRONM'  NGERS.  Ac. 

IRONMONGERY  and  FOUNDRY  BUSINESS.  . 

A In  a Market-town  in  the  West  of  England,  within  eighty  ; 
miles  of  London,  agood  IRON  FOUNDRY  and  FURNISHING  I 
IRONMONGERY  BUSINESS  ore  to  be  DISPOSED  OF,  with  1 
immediate  possession.  Any  one  who  con  command  about  3,000k  . 
will  fiud  this  nn  excellent  opportunity.  The  connection  is  first-  ■ 
rate,  and  satisfactory  reasons  will  be  given  for  the  present  pro-  • 
prietoi’s  retiring.  The  business  lias  b en  in  the  same  family  for  i 

TOWN  TRAVELLER.  — Young  Man,  of  active  | 

reference —Address  E.  G.  care  of  Messrs.  Kccley  and  Williams’  I 
82.  Sttand. 


) TIMBER  M Kill'll 


\ N PS. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


rro  BE  SOLD,  a splendid  ROSE  ENGINE,  with 

A a complete  set  of  tools,  qruamc-ntal  chucks,  grinding  appa- 


Titt?  A j v I a complete  set  of  tools,  ornamental  chucks,  grinding  a,, _ 

tlib  Advertiser  IS  desirous  OI  making  an  ratns,  Ac.  Also,  a small  Lathe,  with  slide  rest  and  overhead 
ENGAGEMENT  in  an  Architect’s  office.  He  is  competent  motion,  eccentric  chuck,  and  tool-fit  fur  an  amateur  turner.  Also,  ' 
to  make  fair  and  working  druwi'ias.  and  understands  perspective,  a 6-inch  screw-cutting  latlic  — For  reference  to  view  the  same 
Improvement  being  the  chief  object,  a small  salary  only  will  be  apply  to  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent- 


expected.— Address  A.  II.  M.  9,  Lincoln’s-inu-fielda. 
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1?REE  EXHIBITION.— ART-UNION  of 

1 LONDON.— The  Exhibition  of  Works  selected  by  the 

Prizcholders  of  1852,  will  be  open  to  the  public  without  tickets, 
from  Ten  till  Six  daily,  at  the  Society  of  British  Artists'  Gallery, 
Suffolk-street,  from  Monday  next,  the  30tli  inst.  till  Saturday, 
September  4th.  GEORGE  GODWIN, ) Honorary 

LEWIS  POCOCK,  /Secretaries. 


T>  OYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

JLV  HALF  PKIOE).— ' The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  Ac.  &c. 
Oi>cn  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  ‘‘Paris  by  Night,’’  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  daily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o’clock.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition nud  its  contents  painted  by  Mr.  Mac  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  aud  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON— H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

■ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

XV  Lectures  by  J.  U.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and  on  the 
Australian  Gold  Districts ; aud  also  on  the  alleged  Adulteration  of 
the  Burton  Bitter  Ale  with  Strychnine.— By  Dr.  Bachhoffher,  on  the 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire  ; and  ou  the  Mode  of  Preserving 
Fresh  Provisions,  illustrated  by  Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  McCall,  and  Samples  of  FaJenilhe's  Solidified  Preserved 
Milk,  and  Moore’s  Patent  Concentrated  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe, 
on  Morrall’s  Patent  Needles.— By  George  Buckland,  esq.  on  .Music 
and  Musicians,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  with  Vocal  Illustrations, 
assisted  by  Miss  Blanche  Younge,  R.A.  of  Musio.— New  Scries  of 
Dissolving  Views.— Superb  Specimens  of  the  Patent  Silvered  Glass, 
&c.  Sc.— Admission.  Is.  ; Schools  nud  Children  under  ten  years 
of  age  half-prioe.  For  hours  see  Programme. 


Reduced  prices.— edward  simms 

(late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs  1 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  baud,  j 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  and  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL  j 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING  ' 
of  all  sorts,  from  J inch  to  li  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width  | 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber,  : 
Deals,  Oak  Plank-,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Latlis,  &o.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wiltuu-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


rp  ADAMS,  MAHOGANY  and  TIMBER 

X • MERCHANT,  Bermondsey  Ncw-road,  near  the  Brick-  1 
layers’  Arms,  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  London-bridge  Station, 
will  forward,  upon  application,  his  REDUCED  LIST  of  the  I 
PRICES  for  SEASONED  FLOORING  MATCHED  BOARD,  | 
Deals,  aud  Timber,  either  whole  or  cut  into  any  thickness  aud 
scantling,  &c.  Also,  his  drawing  of  300  Patterns  of  MOULDINGS,. ' 
on  receipt  of  two  postage  stamps.— T.  A.  continues  to  offer  all  the  i 
advantages  as  stated  in  his  previous  advertisements. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

Process  for  SALE,  nt  E.  I.  FULLER’S  Depot,  27,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Wainscot, 
Hornbeam,  Limetree,  Birch,  Beech,  aud  Veneers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards,  <fcc.  


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  lee. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLAN'S,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  &c. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  aud  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
ourrent  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  6Sj  London-wall ; and 


REASONED  FLOORING  PLANED  to  a 

O parallel  width  and  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery,  ' 
at  very  reduced  prices^os  under 

Per  square.  I Per  square.  | 

| inch  yellow 13  s.  Od.  | inch  white 12s 

1 “".’.'""is  0 I 1 " ,”  .'.'...'.I'.'... 15 

2J  ner  cent,  discount  allowed  off  amounts  exceeding  twenty 
pounds.  Also  timber,  planks,  deals,  battens,  scantling,  sash-dlls, 
«c.  at  'dually  low  prices.  Delivered  free  to  any  railway  station  in 
London.  Terms,  cash. 

ARCHBUTT  and  ATKINSON,  St.  Pancras  Saw-mills.  Cam- 
bridge-street,  Old  St.  Puucros-road,  close  to  the  Goods  Terminus  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


v nuu  ouno,  oo  to  os,  uouuu 

.3,  Parliament  street,  Loudon. 
Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


T 


HE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

COMPANY,  TIMBER  WHARF, 

SAWING,  PLANING.  AND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridge, 
prepared  to  supply  timber  and  deals,  Ao.  cut  aud  uncut,  to 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent’s  park,  aud  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paiut.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
owt.  at  8a  15s.  aud  21s.  each. 

PATENT.  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  aud  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  Os ; Greens  and  Blues,  6s  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  ; only  2s.  per  gallou. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  forinside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  aud  will 
dry  in  an  hour,  f a casks  ol  1 owt  at  143. 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Weliington-strcet,  Gos well- 
street,  Loudon. 

HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  siuce  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  pub  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  point  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
I ties  for  which  the  original  paiut  stands  nrc-emiuent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 
] same. 

IIudbcck’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever ; it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  f jr  japanners,  for  gutta  perclia,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  &c.  Ac. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  and  son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quai 
tities  with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either 
line  or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


nUTTA  PERCIIA  TUBING.— Many  inquiries 

AT  having  been  made  as  to  the  durability  of  this  tubing,  the 
Gutta  Perclia  Company  have  pleasure  in  dr  iwlng  attention  to  the 
following  letter,  received  from  Mr.  C.  Hacker,  Surveyor  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  :— 

“ Office  of  Works,  Woburn  Park,  Jan.  10, 1S52. 

“ In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  the  Gutta  Percha  Tubing 
for  Pump  Suctions,  I find  that  the  water  has  not  affected  it  in  the 
least,  although  it  will  eat  lead  through  iu  two  years;  we  have 
adopted  it  largely,  both  on  account  of  being  cheaper  than  lead, 
much  easier  fixed,  and  a more  perfeot  job. 

“ Yours.  Ac.  C.  HACKER.” 

N.B.  The  Company’s  Illustrated  Circulars,  containing  instruc- 
tions to  plumbers  for  joining  tubes,  lining  tanks,  Ac.  will  be  for- 
warded on  the  receipt  of  three  postage  stamps. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES,  18, 
WHARF- ROAD,  CITY-ID -AD.  LONDON. 

Wholesale  City  Depdt,  Messrs.  BURGESS  aud  KEY, 

103,  Newgate-street, 

PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  Ac.- JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Goswell-road,  Loudon,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  fndia  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  aud  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  aud  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
FIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE,  aud  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

***  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  aud  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boses  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  auy  size  to  order. 


which,  being  manufactured  by  themselves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber,  Ac.  Irom  the  company, 
will  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  imme- 
diate conversion  of  their  purchases  to  any  purpose  which  may 

. ..  .„ J The  Company  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  their 

the  prices  , NEW  MOULDING  LIST,  the  largest  ever  published,  and  to  -qato 
1 that,  in  addition  to  the  numerous  patterns  therein  delineated, 
their  machinery  enables  them  to  execute  every  description  or 
mouldings,  from  drawings,  Ac.  with  an  accuracy  aud  despatch 
which  must  insure  satisfaction. 

The  moulding  list,  containing  nearly  300  diagrams,  with  prices 
attached,  may  bo  had  nt  the  mills,  or  shall  be  forwarded  on  receipt 
of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon). 


SAW  MILLS,  GILLINOHAM-STKEET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 
X and  BATTENS,  Ac..  ” .... 


water-carriage,  being  connected  with  the  Thames  by  the  Qrosvenor 
Canal.  Goods  fetched  from  the  docks,  and  carted  home  free  of 
charge. 

Address  to  HENBY  SOUTHAM, 

Saw  Mills,  Gillinghnm-strect,  Pimlico. 
N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  aud  Planing. 


c 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

X.  inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  iu  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  the  use  of 
their  patented  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer, 
3,  Great  George-street,  Westminsl  ir  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Ransomes 
and  May,  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  transactions.  Communica- 
tions mode  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  1IOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  "<“»  ™"'v" 
most  prompt  attent" 

City,  Manufacturer, 

Board  of  Ordnance. 


Vs  £o$Jl 


2. titers  patent. 


THOS.  HAWKINS  begs  to  inform  Builders, 
X Painters,  and  the  Trade  generally  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
a large  stock  of  his  newly  patented  Brushes,  made  ou  an  entirely 
new  principle,  and  warranted  to  stand  auy  tesr.  One  trial  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  the  superiority  of  these  brushes  over  any  other 
article  now  iu  use  by  the  trade.  Terms,  o ish. — Address,  THOMAS 
HAWKINS,  3,  Iuvemcs3-torracc,  Bishop’s-road,  Bayswater. 


TVURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

U WHARF.”  TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS,  RuTHER- 
HITHE.—BETn ELL’S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  t.ar,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posts,  Piers,  Docks, 
Harbours,  Ac.  ; aud  the  Outside  Plunking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  as  being  perfcotlv  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  inariue  insects.  PAYNE’-*,  Sir  W. 
BURNETT’S,  nud  MARGARY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  nnd  arc, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock  Yards,  ns  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building ; nud  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  nud  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great.  Timber  DepOt  of  the  Docks,  are  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN, 
Superintendent,  ou  the  What;;  or  at  Mr.  BURT’S  Office, 
2,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  City. 


H ARLES  WM.  WATERLOW, 

Manufacturer  of  Sashes  and  Frames, 
anil  Joiner  to  the  Trade, 

121,  Tlunhill-row,  Finsbury-square. 

Well-seasoned  material-',  superior 
kmansbip,  lowest  prices. 


Upwards  of  FOUR  HUNDRED 
DOORS,  nnd  a large  variety  of  Sashes 
aud  Frames,  always  on  sale. 

Glazed  goods  securely  packed  for 
thccuuutry.  S team-struck  mouldings 
iu  any  quantity. 

N.B.  This  establishment  is  worth 
the  notice  of  all  engaged  in  building. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 
X the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM.— This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  aud  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  nnd  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  nil  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter’s 
cholic,  nor  paralysis,  Ac.  Ac.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  nnd  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 

gersons  who  inhabit  newly-palntcd  nrartments  are  also  liable. 

iuoe  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  Instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  un  outside 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  ns  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil.  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  ” to  a White  Zinc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company’s  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  os  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  62,  King  William-street,  City,  London  ; and 
Messrs.  ROUT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith,  Scot- 
land. Pure  White  Ziuc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BT.UNDEL  Sl’ENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  nt  the  Company’s  offices,  12,  Man- 
ohester-buildings,  Westmiuster-bridge,  Loudon. 


T EONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

I J Sashes,  and  Frames  to  the  Trade,  5!),  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mondsey. hegs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  has  always  on 
Sale  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  SASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
the  best  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  W-11-seasoned  four 
panel  1 1 in.  square  doors,  8Z.  10b.  per  dozen  ; 1*  iu.  sashes  and  frames 
complete,  with  nosings  and  mouldings,  sashes  double  hung,  fitted 
in  and  primed,  S guineas  per  dozen.— P.S.  .A  full  list  of  prices  may 
be  had  on  application. 


TO  BUILDERS.  IRONMONGERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

TRON  RAILING.— TO  BE  SOLD,  cheap,  about 

X 300  feet  of  IRON  COPING,  and  RAILING  BARS.  The  bars 
are  32  inches  long,  by  Jths  diam.  with  standards.  The  Coping  in 
lengths  of  about  4 feet  8 inches  each. — For  further  particulars, 
apply  to  A.  B.  7,  Wharf,  Wenlock-road,  City-road.  Also  a few 
lengths  of  4 in.  Rain  Water-pipe. 


0 


AK  STAINING  and  VARNISHING.— 


laud.— Oak  Stain,  5s.  per  gallon. 


ATTESTED  PRACTICAL  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHITE  LEAD. 

WHITE  or  OXIDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  &c. 

v v under  U.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

Sole  Manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhithe, 

London. 

CERTIFICATE. 

“ Gas  Works,  Curtain-road,  J uly  20, 1852. 

“ Pear  Sirs,— In  answer  to  your  inquiries  respecting  White  Ziuo 
Paiut,  I have  used  a considerable  quantity,  nnd  have  some  lime 
vessels  which  were  painted  with  it  three  years  ago  now  in  very 
good  condition.  This  I consider  one  of  tne  most  severe  tests  to 
which  paint  can  be  put ; however,  the  White  Ziuc  Paint  has  stood 
it  well,  and  saved  the  purifiers,  &c.  from  oxidation. — I remain. 
Dear  Sirs,  yours  faithfully,  “ A.  UPWARD, 

“ Resident  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 

"To  Messrs.  Langston,  Scott,  and  White,  Rotherhithe.” 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 
X The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  lost 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  l’uttinsons  Oxiehloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
aud  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lend  before  their  friends  aud  the 

Eublic,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
ecause  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pottinson’s  Oxiehloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lend;  it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemioal 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonio  Aoid,  constituting  whnt  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lea  ).  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  (hat-  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  Iu  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxiehloride  in  most,  if  not  iu  all  respects,  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly-white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,. considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 

E oss esses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; 
j1  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  nnd  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurate  ly  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxiehloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxiehloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paiut. 

lousing  the  Oxiehloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxiehloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemioal  Company  stronglv  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
AGENTS. 

('Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 

LONDON  9.  Upper  Thames  st. 

( Mr.  Riclid.  Cooke.  ?..Sisc-lane. 

LIVERPOOL Messrs.  Johnson  and  McGowan. 

MANCHESTER Mr.  James  Douglas. 

LEEDS  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  G.  Jenson. 

SUNDERLAND Mr.  John  Young. 

DEVONSHIRE  AND  1 Mr  ltichd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 

CORNWALL  > Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST)  Mt.  Win.  Bailey,  jun.  Grecnride- 

coast  of  Scotland..  > place, Edinburgh. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST)  »r_  ...  „ 

COAST  OF  SCOTLAND..  , a*r- John  Slimshaw,  Glasgow. 
DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH  OF)  Mr.  P.  Linskey,  91,  Middle  Abbey- 

IRELAND i street,  Dublin.  i 

BELFAST ) Messrs.  William  Stevenson,  jun. 

/ and  Co. 
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AT ARBLE. — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

1V1  Italy.  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries.  pen son 

in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Ita.ian  Marble  the  prodiice  - 

own  nuarries  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  will!  tne 
tS^thS hV  has established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
Svc  Depot  of  Statuary.  Veined.  Sicilian, .Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF.  THAMES  BANK,  FI  ML  I CO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent 


jHc&tcbal  (KBotfijs, 
tutorials!, 

tfotttss,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 
CAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

O PIMLICO  MARBLE  nnd  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  sto 
for  quality  'qoCiD^IARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application 
d Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


MARBLE. — To  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  and 

OTHERS.— Now  on  SALE,  at  the  Stone.  Marble,  and 
Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Commercial-road.  Pimlico,  the 
largest  stock  in  England  of  veined  and  other  MARBLES,  in  slab 
or  block,  to  select  from,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Marble  sawn, 
•arefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  railway  station  or  vessel. 

Vein  and  Sicilian  sawn  at  5d.  per  foot  for  cash. 

Portland,  Part  Spring,  Robin  Hood,  Hare-hill.  Wmgerworth, 
York  and  other  Stone  in  general  use.  from  the  best  quarries, 
either  in  blocks,  landings,  slabs,  or  sinks.  Granite,  Portland, 
Hare  hill,  and  other  Curb.  . , _.  , 

Now  landing,  in  Chronometer,  173  tons  of  Statuary.  Vein,  and 
Sicilian  Marbles.  JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent. 

N.B.  A lot  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  on  hand  to  be  sold  cheap. 


TO  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MAS"NS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

TTALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

1 QUARRIES. 

DepOt.  Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN  begs  to  inform  the  above  that  he  is  daily 
expecting  the  arrival  of  a cargo  of  very  superior  BLACK 
MARBLE,  in  blocks  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  10,000  feet  in 
slabs,  of  various  thicknesses,  the  produce  of  his  own  quarries, 
which,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  have  supplied  the  Loudon 
market  for  the  lost  twenty  years. 

Just  arrived,  ex  Wimieworlh  and  Favourite,  Leghorn. 

Superior  Statuary,  Vein.  Sicilian,  Dove.  Black,  and  Gold,  new 
Coloured  Marbles,  and  St.  Ann’s,  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  vessels  are  expected  from  Leghorn  — 

Sceptre, 

R ncer, 

Merchant, 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

T>ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station.. ..  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

List  of  prices  at  the  Quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN.  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers. 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpnul- 
Ings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attentiou  paid  to  country  orders. 


pORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  nnd  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF.  REGENT’S- 
PAKK-BASIN. 


p A E N and  A U B I G N Y S T O N E.— 

F.  FOUCARD.  Stone  Merchant  aud  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quni  des  Abattoirs,  Caen,  and  at  6,  Red  Lion-street.  Borough- 
market,  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Coen  to  any  port. 


p A E N and  A U B I G N Y S T O N E.— 

\J  Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUARD,  BEEDHAM 
ajid  Co.  Quarrymen  and  General  Stone  Merchants,  Caen  Wharf 
Rotherhithe,  London,  and  Caen,  Normandy  Dep6t— Hope-street 
Mount  Pleasant,  Liverpool : Castle  Fields,  Manchester.— Informa- 
tion  and  samples  forwarded  on  application  to  Caen  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe.— Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Oflice  of  “The  Builder." 


BATH  WEATHER  STONE.  — For  Combe 

Down  and  Box  Hill  Ground  Stone  of  the  best  oualitv  nnnU- 
to  HFSKV  STOKE,  lioorrjm.n  »„d  St” . “Sffi 
combe.  Bath.  N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  and  delivered  to  any  part 
round  the  coast,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

THE  DELMAR  QUARRY  COMPANY  desire 

to  direct  the  attention  of  surveyors,  dealers,  and  others  to 
the  superior  quality  of  their  FLAG-STONE:  it  is  equal  to  Caith- 
ness and  lower  in  pncc.-An  AGENT  WANTED  in  London.- 
Apply  to  the  Company,  4,  India-buildings,  Liverpool. 


T TO  CONTRACTORS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS 

O BE  DISPOSED  OF  CHEAP,  about  1,000 

..  New  Bramlev  Fall  and  other  STONE,  in  random 

sues  , also  a few  thousand  feet  of  coping.  1 ft.  6 in.  by  0 in.  The 
rtion  can  V ^'PPed  in  cargoes  and  delivered 
Sp.  °,oa8twlBe  with  immediate  despatcb.-For 

pneeand  further  particulars  apply,  by  letter  or  otherwise.  - ” 
it  Thomas’sstreet,  Borough,  London. 


ORNAMENTAL  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS  -About 

fisra'c.;  te  SaS: 


TERRA  COTTA.— Vases,  Figures,  Capitals 
J-  Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimney  Shafts  Flow.i 
Trays  Ac  Ac.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD  Mill  w n 
Isle  of  Dogs  inear  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  Vo  i 
street,  Edgware-road.  Paddington.  at  " °-  Praed- 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

X Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  nnd  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  downat 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed —Apply  to  JUU« 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET  - 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineer  ana  con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 
arches. 

T?  and  W.  STURGE  respectfully  announce 

Xll  • to  Builders,  Masons,  aud  others,  that  they  have  made 
a FURTHER  REDUCTION  in  some  of  their  prices  of 
STONE,  Ac.  a list  of  which  they  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  the 
t rade  on  applica'ion.  Sinks,  Is.  8d.  per  foot  ; Paving,  32s.  .tbs.  and 
42s.  ; Slab,  Ac.  E.  and  W.  S.  arc  confident  the  quality  of  their  goods 
will  give  sat  isfaction,  and  that  their  prices  will  be  found  very  much 
lower  than  the  usual  charges.— Bridge  Wharf,  City-road-bosin. 

STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

0 Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid!  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

VALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlein  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison  Pen- 
tonvillc.  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  nt  Brighton.  P°rts' 
mouth  Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf,  Miilbank-street ; also  hy  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Tooley-street;  and  Messrs.  BRABYs  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 

THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

A Patronized  by  Royoltv.  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  nnd  a sheet  of  drawings  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratis  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 

MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

-LM.  other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls. 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  inav  be  hal  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albiou-piace,  Blackfrinrs-bridgc, 
London,  nnd  at  their  Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent,Stafl'ordshirc. 

P>AN  TILES,  48s. ; Plain,  32s.  6d.;  superior  White 

X Suffolk  Facing.  Red  ditto.  Fire  Brick, 65s. — Best  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks.  Lumps  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Ac.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods,  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  and  Bricks  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Patent.  Malt- 
kiln  and  Corn-drying  finely-perforated  Tilt  s,  lain,  nnd  9 in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WA KD’S  old-established 
Honduras  Wharf.  Bauksidc,  Southwark,  Loudon.  Thames  Saud, 
Concrete,  Gravel,  Ac.  Ac. 

pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE  S 

■*"  TERRO-METALLIO  TILES,  PIPES,  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
useful  for  reference;  also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
M ATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  and  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections, 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  bv  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake’s  " Terro- 
Metnllic").  No  4 WHARF.  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON,  and 
at  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  bv  number,  and  approximate  cost  by  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  he  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 

T T OLLOW  BRICKS. — Samples  of  Hollow  Bricks 

XX  of  every  kind  may  be  seen,  and  prices  and  particulars 
obtained,  on  application  to  Mr.  THOMAS  BEGGS,  13,  Fleet- 
street,  London. 

T)  OBERTS’S  HOLLOW  BRICKS  FOR  SALE. 

I.X  They  will  bear  a preesure  of  five  to  six  tons  each,  at  prices 
less  than  good  stock  bricks  : shape  suilable  for  working  with  ordi- 
nary bricks.— Apply  to  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Upnor  Tile  Woiks, 
near  Rochester,  Kent. 

T>  R I C K S. — White  Suffolk  Facing  Bricks,  Red 

XX  Facing  Bricks,  Hard  Clinkers  for  stable  paving,  Ac.  Ac.  and 
Moulded  Bricks  to  auy  pattern,  of  superior  quality,  and  a*,  reduced 
price?.— Apply  to  Messrs.  ROBERT  WRIGHT  aud  SONS,  Brick 
and  Tile  Manufactory,  Woolpit.  Suffolk  ; or  to  their  Agents 
W.  and  S.  WRIGHT.  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Hanwell,  Middlesex! 

WHITE  BLUNHAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

* v These  Goods,  so  justly  celebrated  for  retaining  their  oo’our 
without  vegetating,  and,  combining  great  strength  with  a fine  face, 
can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  in 
any  quantity  The  Paving  Tiles,  Clinkers,  Splays,  Bullnoses,  and 
lacings  are  well .worth  attention.  Side  Agents;  PHILIP  HARE 
and  CO.  22,  Steel -yard  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street 

LTOOPER’S  WHITE  BRICKS,  moulded  for 

XX  Plinths,  Jambs.  Chimney-shafts,  Wall-copings  (at  from  4d. 
to  8d.  per  foot  run!  ; Paving  Tiles  of  different  patterns,  in  white, 
red,  and  blue:  Fancy  Roofing  and  Ridge  Tiles,  coloured  brown, 
or  for  slate;  White  Rebate  Tiles,  for  facing  buildings,  Ac.  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  direct  from  the  kilns.— Oflice,  2.  Poriland- 
street,  Southampton,  where  samples  aud  illustrated  price-lists  may 
be  had  on  application,  post-paid. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

\ ; BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  anv 
pattern.  J 

COWLEY.  KENT  anil  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  Ao.  Ac. 

KJ-NTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
W.*!0*1  r»Pr»rovc>l  by  architects,  enn  now  be  sunnli«d  at  a 

FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION?^ YrICE 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37, Newington-orescent, 
Newington  Butts. 

A SPHALTE.-GERVASE  FOOTTIT  Trinidari 

- Asphalte  Works,  Rotherhithe  ; established  1834.  Every  de 
scnption  of  Flooring  aid  with  the  above  durable  material  £1  the 


l»  dnin.-i  , , cuooieu  uner  ms 

m4o,.o  u!,i  niufi  inire  of  g00,d  t>uality-  at  the  following  low 
fr  ^ ty„  ro,.  iihn  ficlds  ?ire  only  a Tuarter  of  an  hour’s  walk 
” V)  nZiiPl  H‘  earu.cst,y  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
selves^-J1841’ m orderto  ““I*®1  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 

Marle  cutters Ms.  Per  Thousand. 

» ellow  seconds eca 

Pale  seconds  so*.  ” 

Pickings  .".'."”!!!”!  " 

Delivered  within  two  miles  ofthe  fields. 

n“rlefc'  half-washed  stocks,  and  piace  bricks,  at  equally  low 
Ko^fT,^Se  br!cksare  80und-  well  burnt,  aud  unusually  free 
from  defects  . a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
for  external  faring  Apply  to  HF.NRV  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  Hox  ton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose 
Branch.  Hoxton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  nualfty 
constantly  oil  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  tsnot 
river  SanySalmematter,is  ack“owleJged  to  be  preferable  to 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

XJl  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting cement  that  requires  no  colouring. — Sold  exclusively  by 
JnllN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Miilbank-street,  West- 
minster; and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
days.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Miilbank-street,  Westminster. 


DORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

X the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; nnd.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel. — Manufactured  hy  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Miilbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

X having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  enn  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars;  or  Middle  Scotland- 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  anil 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
C1IARI.ES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  aud  Portland  Cement  anil 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Favcrsham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City.  and  Great 
Scot  land-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

X Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.  -CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 


fi.  South  Wharf,  Paddington, 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatc-t  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack ; combined 
with  whicli  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cc-meut  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

FLEET.  KENT.— Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 

March,  1852. 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN 

X CEMENTS.— WIN  KF I ELD.  BELL,  aud  CO.  of  East  Green- 
wich. Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  contracts,  are  pre- 
pared to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  either  of  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used.  Order,  received  and 
executed  cither  from  their  works  at  Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs 
Lindsey  Wharf.  Chelsea,  or  24  Wharf.  Harrow-road,  Paddington.— 
Agent  at  Southampton,  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  aud 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms, London. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  geuerollr,  as  possessing 
every  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  bo 
tinted  to  any  other-DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF-is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks, 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
FECTSAFETYarS’  anJ  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.— This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days  ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates;  soon  becomes  as  bardos  stone  ; 
and  may  he  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  N umerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  he  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HAKE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Steel-vard,  .Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


M 


EDINA  (ROMAN)  CEMENT.— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 


Isle  of  Wight.  It  lias  all  the  properties  ofthe  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  tne  rapidity  wit! 
which  it  sets  ana  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  a 


the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  uuite  tne  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  205  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed 
to  the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  nnd  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER.  American  Wharf. 


George  and  thomas  earle, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER,  MASTIC, 

Importers  of  MARBLE  aud  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting,  Ac. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees.  PARKER  aud  WYATT,  who,  in  l/9fi,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tairas  nnd  Portland 
Cements,  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses,  Ac. 

Manufactory,  Mill  Wall.  Poplar:  Depots,  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth,  and  Paddington-basiu. 
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HE  half-yearly  meetings  of  rail- 
way proprietors,  which  are  now 
taking  place  in  due  course, 
have  suggested  to  us  two  or 
three  points  for  a gossip  with 
our  readers  in  connection  with  what  is  now 
•the  business  of  the  whole  kingdom — our  rail- 
way system.  Its  importance  has  outgrown 
the  wildest  visions  of  early  dreamers.  It  has 
altered  the  whole  face  of  the  country, — will 
alter  the  whole  face  of  the  world, — and,  in 
connection  with  the  electric  telegraph,  which 
is,  perhaps,  even  more  important  still,  is  pre- 
paring for  the  world  a wondrous  future.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  the  advantages  of  railways, 
published  by  the  conductor  of  this  journal 
some  years  ago,  in  student  days,  when  men’s 
minds  were  less  made  up  as  to  the  results  of 
railways  than  they  are  now,  the  writer  closed 
his  remarks  on  the  probable  effects  of  the 
establishment  of  railways  with  this  sentence — 
41  The  length  of  our  lives,  so  far  as  regards  the 
power  of  acquiring  information  and  disseminat- 
ing knowledge,  will  be  doubled,  and  the  whole 
world  will  ultimately  become  as  one  great 
'family,  speaking  one  language,  governed  in 
unity  and  harmony  by  like  laws,  and  adoring 
one  God.”*  The  pamphlet  was  favour- 
ably received  in  all  quarters,  but  many 
even  of  those  who  went  fully  with  it  demurred 
at  the  closing  sentence,  as  hyperbole  and  ex- 
aggeration, and,  as  one  intelligent  commentator 
wrote,  thought  that  " when  the  author  had 
laid  down  his  pen,  having  achieved  a useful 
work,  some  malignant  imp  had  taken  it  up 
and  added  the  closing  paragraph,  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  all  that  preceded  it.”  It  will  scarcely 
be  read  so  now:  such  a result  appears  not 
merely  possible,  but  probable.  The  railway  and 
the  electric  telegraph  are  two  of  the  greatest 
results  before  us  of  the  philosophy  taught  by 
Bacon,  — in  opposition  to  the  philosophy 
taught  by  Plato  and  the  other  ancients, — the 
philosophy  which  seeks  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mankind;  the  science  which  deals 
with  things  instead  of  words;  which  produces 
what  we  need,  lessens  suffering,  shortens  life. 
As  Lamartine  observes,  too, — “There  is  no 
one  who  knows  or  can  say  if  there  be  more 
morality,  more  development  of  intelligence, 
in  a thought  of  Plato  than  in  the  thought  of 
Watt.” 

Apart  from  its  higher  developments,  a very 
few  gross  facts  will  show  the  position  of  the 
railway  system  in  our  country.  It  appears 
that  up  to  the  end  of  1850  railway  companies 
had  raised  a sum  equal  to  240^  millions  ster- 
ling, and  retained  powers  to  raise  a further 
sum  of  122k  millions.  In  June,  1851,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  railways 
open  for  traffic  was  63,500,  and  on  those  in 
course  of  construction  43,000. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  85£  millions  of 
persons  travelled  by  railways  in  1851,  and  paid 
eight  millions  sterling  for  doing  so;  while  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  seven  other  millions 
were  paid,  according  to  the  official  report  of 
■Captain  Simmons,  recently  published.  Look, 

■n  * « A“  APPeal  t°  'tll°  Public  on  the  Subject  of  Railways. 

George  Godwin.”  How  strangely  the  title  sounds  even 
(already  1 


too,  at  the  Railway  Clearing  House,  which 
may  be  described  as  representing  all  the  rail- 
ways in  account  with  any  individual  line,  and 
which  has  become  a matter  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude, with  a business  of  the  most  elaborate 
character.  About  fifty  companies  are  asso- 
ciated in  this  system,  of  which  the  public  know 
nothing,  though  they  owe  to  it  facilities  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance.*  The  in- 
creasing amount  and  difficulty  of  the  business 
transacted  here,  in  settling  the  proportions  to 
be  paid  and  received  by  different  lines  in 
respect  of  the  travellers  and  goods  passing  over 
more  than  one  will  ultimately  lead  to  amalga- 
mation in  one  shape  or  other,  even  if  other  ( 
circumstances  did  not  tend  the  same  way. 
The  public  will  have  to  protect  themselves 
when  this  approaches.  The  companies,  if  they 
are  wise,  will  make  the  present  despotism  so 
light  that  it  may  not  be  felt.  Should  they 
pursue  an  opposite  policy,  we  may  prognos- 
ticate, without  fear  of  failure,  the  ultimate 
assumption  of  all  the  lines  by  the  State. 

The  history  of  the  great  lines,  should  it  ever 
be  written,  will  amuse  and  startle  posterity. 
The  recklessness  with  which  money  was  spent, 
the  coolness  with  which  million  after  million 
was  asked  for  beyond  the  sum  originally  put 
down  for  the  cost,  and  the  consequent  sacrifice 
of  the  original  shareholders,  will  be  some  of 
the  items  for  wonderment. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, a few  days  ago,  the  chairman,  Mr.  B. 
Denison,  M.P.  came  forward  with  a request  of 
this  sort,  and  asked  for  a million  to  supply 
deficiencies  in  their  previous  estimates.  He 
was  “ not  ashamed  of  saying,  and  hoped  he 
never  should  be  ashamed  of  saying,  that  they 
had  made  a mistake.”  The  item  land  and 
compensation  amounted  to  299,000/.  more  than 
they  expected ; for  plant  and  machinery  the 
excess  was  525,000/.;  and  so  on.  But  Mr. 
B.  Denison  is  a rare  hand  at  “ making  things 
comfortable,”  and  the  shareholders  received 
his  explanation,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied. 

“ In  future,”  said  he,  with  praise-worthy  can- 
dour, “ I shall  be  most  cautious  in  expressing 
any  opinion  on  the  estimates  given  by  one 
man  or  another.  I have  never  built  a house 
on  the  estimate  of  an  architect;  I think  I 
never  shall ; and  I never  have  had  very  great 
faith  in  the  estimate  of  engineers  or  archi- 
tects, or  people  of  that  description.  I remem- 
ber, several  years  ago,  the  engineer  who  pro- 
jected the  Hull  docks  being  complained  of 
because  they  had  cost  twice  as  much  money, 
or  three  times  as  much  money,  as  it  was  said 
they  would  cost,  and  his  answer  was  this,  ‘ If 
I had  told  you  what  I thought  they  would 
cost,  you  would  never  have  begun  them ;’  and 
I strongly  suspect  that  architects  and  engineers 
belong  to  that  class  of  people.” 

The  cost  of  station  at  King’s-cross,  illus- 
trated by  us  some  time  ago,  is  put  down  at 
123,000/.  It  is  fast  approaching  completion. 

As  a Board,  men  will  do  what  they  would 
shrink  from  as  individuals.  A more  striking 
example  of  this  could  not  be  found  than  the 
case  of  the  West  London  Railway.  The  North- 
Western  Railway  took  a lease  of  this  line, 
which  connects  their  own,  the  Great  Western, 
and  the  Thames,  and  agreed  to  pay  for  it, 
after  discharging  various  liabilities,  a certain 
proportion  of  the  returns.  They  solemnly  j 
covenanted  to  “ efficiently  work  and  repair  the  j 

* An  account  of  the  Clearing  House  will  be  found  in  I 
Lardner’s  “ Railway  Economy.” 


railway  and  works  hereby  demised,  and  in- 
demnify the  West  London  Railway  Company 
against  all  liabilities,  loss,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses, claims,  and  demands,  whether  incurred 
or  sustained  in  consequence  of  any  want  of 
repair,  or  in  consequence  of  not  working , or  in 
any  manner  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  same  railway  and  works.” 

They  even  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  con- 
structing or  leasing  any  other  railway  or  works 
which  might  come  in  lieu  of  the  West  London 
the  shareholders  of  the  latter  should  have 
the  same  share  in  the  rates,  &c.  of  the  new 
works  as  if  they  formed  part  of  their  own  line. 
And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  the  North-Western 
®hut  up  the  West  London  line,  excepting  for  a 
few  heavy  goods ; and,  stranger  still,  have  been 
able  to  find  law  enough,  up  to  this  time,  to 
allow  them  to  perpetuate  with  impunity  this, 
which  is  nothing  short  of  a fraud.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  honourable  men  composing  the 
Board  of  the  North-Western  who  individually 
would  be  guilty  of  conduct  which,  as  a body, 
they  have  exhibited  to  this  unfortunate  com- 
pany. 

The  meeting  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead 
line,  held  last  week,  shows  that  this  company 
are  still  smarting  under  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture into  which  they  were  led.  Had  they  been 
contented  with  one  tube  at  Bangor  instead 
of  two,  they  would  have  something  less  to 
grieve  over.  Still,  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  the  result  tends  to  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  the  country.  The  railways  have 
developed  constructive  science  to  a remark- 
able extent,  and  led  to  wonderful  works.  We 
might  adduce  as  a striking  instance  of  this,  if 
it  were  needed,  that  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hender- 
son are  now  forming  an  iron  roof  for  a station 
at  Birmingham,  the  span  of  which  is  two 
hundred  and  twelve  feet,  and  which  will  extend 
1,000  feet ! The  same  firm,  as  we  understand, 
have  entered  upon  the  construction  of  railways 
in  Egypt,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  benefit 
England  and  produce  extraordinary  results. 

For  the  prevention  of  accidents  on  lines 
improved  arrangements  are  still  needed.  It 
ought  not  to  be  the  case,  but  it  undeniably  is, 
that  the  risk  of  danger  in  travelling  has 
considerably  increased  since  1849.  Statistics 
prove  it. 

We  have  had  various  suggestions  as  to 
self-acting  signals  of  late,  but  we  have  first,  it 
appears,  to  deal  with  the  principle,  to  which 
the  railway  authorities  indiscriminately  and 
entirely  object.  The  following  quotation  from 
a communication  by  a Mr.  Wilkins,  who  had 
invented  a self-acting  time-signal  about  four 
years  since,  after  a rather  severe  collision  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  will 
sufficiently  prove  that  such  is  the  fact 

“ I obtained  an  interview  with  the  manager 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Company,  and  in  less  than  a minute  was  dis- 
missed without  an  examination  of  my  scheme 
and  with  an  assurance  from  him  that  a self- 
acting signal  would  never  do  for  railways 
because  they  were  self-acting .” 

Now  had  our  correspondent  proposed  to 
substitute  self-acting  signalling  machinery 
for  signal-men  actually  employed,  we  think 
that  the  manager  would  have  been  per- 
fectly right  in  objecting  to  the  principle; 
but  are  signal-men  so  rife  on  a railway 
that  self-acting  signals  could  only  be  used 
as  a substitute  for  the  more  expensive 
article  ? It  may  be  that  railway  authorities 
can  view  the  question  in  no  other  light ; that 
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when  a proposal  for  increased  safety  to  the 
public  is  made  to  them  they  dream  of  nothing 
but  increased  economy  to  themselves,  and  at 
once  dismiss  the  proposal,  merely  because  they 
have  already  decided  that  it  would  scarcely  do 
to  take  off  a signal-man  and  put  on  a self- 
acting signal  in  his  place.  But  this,  let  us 
tell  them,  is  not  the  light  in  which  the  public 
view  this  question  ; neither  is  it  that  in  which 
either  inventors  or  ourselves  view  it,  although  a 
consideration  for  this  very  economy  is  assuredly 


The  fares  in  England  are  much  too  high, 
and  the  result  is,  empty  trains  where  there 
might  be  full  ones.  A train  one  third  filled, 
is  very  little  less  expensive  than  a full  train, 
and  with  reduction  to  the  public  would  come 
increase  to  the  shareholders.  The  rates  on  the 
Great  Western  are  particularly  high.  It  is  true 
that  this  line  affords  the  greatest  perfection 
of  travelling  to  which  we  have  attained,  hut  the 
experience  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  of  our 
own,  proves  the  shortsightedness  of  extor- 


Still  it  is  a well-managed 


also  involved  in  it.  To  insure  the  utmost  [ donate  charges, 
possible  safety  to  the  public-and  why  should  | line,  and  their  express  trains  leave  little  to  be 
not  the  public  be  conducted  with  the  utmost ' desired,  travelling  their  120  miles  (London  to 


possible  safety  >-the  signals  (of  whatever  sort)  ' Bristol,  say)  in  two  hours  and  three  quarters, 
ought  at  least  to  be  as  numerous,  if  not  as  ex-  ~ “ f from  Pad- 


long,  and  the  East-India  Company  have  ak  ■ 
ready  determined  on  an  immense  step 
towards  effecting  it.  They  have  arranged  fof 
the  connection  by  means  of  the  electric  tele  1 1; 
graph  of  the  greater  part  of  India,  and  hav«  .1 
actually  given  orders,  as  we  understand,  which  D 
will  require  for  their  execution  no  less  than  ] 
3,500  tons  of  galvanized  iron  wire ! Truly  an  jj 
enormous  work  involving  great  results.  W.1 1 


are  beginning  to  move. 
“ looms  in  the  distance.” 


What  a Futuri  j. 


pensive,  as  those  that  are  deemed  essential  to  j dington  to  Didcot  in  sixty  minules,— starting 


the  utmost  possible  safety  of  distinguished  in-  : punctually,  arriving  punctually.  Often  their 
dividuals  — such  as  emperors,  kings,  or  express  dashes  along  atthe  rate  of  seventy  miles 

princes— when  they  travel  by  rail.  In  such  an  hour,  and  you  are  only  made  aware  of  the 
cases  we  know  that  even  a continuous  line  of  terrific  pace  at  which  you  are  moving  by  an 

living  signals  in  sight  of  each  other  is  not  occasional  explode  through  a bridge,  so  to  speak, 

considered  superfluous.  Now,  although  we  or  the  flash  past  you  of  an  express  the  other 


would  not  wish  to  insist  on  so  expensive  and 
impracticable  a system  of  signals  for  the  safety 
of  his  Majesty  the  Public,  what  we  do  insist 
on  is,  at  least,  a cheap  and  reliable  substitute 
for  it.  Should  it  still  be  objected  that  no 
self-acting  signal  could  be  entirely  relied  on,  let 
us  see  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such 
a signal  acting  where  it  ought  not  to  act,  or 
not  acting  where  it  ought ; keeping  always  in 
mind  that  it  is  a substitute  for  the  want  of  any 
signal  at  all,  so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 
If  it  did  not  act  when  it  ought,  why  then  the 
public  would  be  no  worse  than  they  are  with- 
out any  signal  at  all : if  it  acted  when  it  ought 
not  to  have  done  so,  all  the  harm  would  be  a 
little  temporary  and  unnecessary  slackening  of 
rapidity  on  the  part  of  the  train  following.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  however,  it  would  act 
properly;  and  if  so,  what  a mighty  benefit 
would  such  a beacon  of  danger  be  to  the 
public,  who  are  now  often  hurried  blindly 
on  to  their  destruction  without  the  slightest 
warning  or  provision  made  beforehand  for  its 
prevention  ! The  railway  authorities  must  be 
compelled  to  view  this  question  in  a somewhat 
less  self-interested  light  than  that  in  which 
alone  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  viewing  it  as 
yet. 

We  have  long  called  for  the  establishment 
of  a means  of  communication  between  the  con 
ductor,  the  passengers,  and  the  engineer.  On 
the  American  lines  accidents  rarely  occur, 
mainly  because  of  the  facility  of  such  com 
munication.  A recent  writer  in  the  Times 


way.  Standing  on  a platform,  this  passage  of 
two  trains  is  seen  to  be  positively  terrific ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  wise  for  an  un- 
steady head  to  get  too  near  the  edge  on  such 
an  occasion,  lest  the  influence  of  the  whirlwind 
should  prove  too  strong  for  it.  Seventy  miles  an 
hour  may  be  called  105  feet  per  second,  and 
this  rate  is  little  more  than  four  times  less  than 
that  of  a cannon  hall  when  discharged  ; a 
Leaden  messenger 


says, — 

“ No  train,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  starts  on  its 
journey  till  the  rope,  permanently  fixed  on  the 
inside  of  the  roof  of  each  carriage  and  luggage 
car,  furnished  with  a swivel  at  each  end,  is 
connected  with  the  rope  of  the  neighbouring 
carriage,  till  the  engine  is  thus  reached,  where 
a large  bell  is  attached,  and  either  conductor 
or  passenger  is  thus  afforded  the  means  of  in- 
stantaneous communication  with  the  engineer. 
The  man  who  has  it  in  charge  to  couple  the 
carriages  and  this  rope  would  as  soon  think  of 
starting  the  train  with  the  coupling  irons  un- 
hooked as  with  these  swivels  disconnected.” 

That  the  public  is  to  be  trusted  with  the 
means  of  communication,  though  denied  in 
England,  is  thus  practically  demonstrated  in 
a country  where  cheap  and  commodious  travel 
makes  all  classes  travellers — where  the  edu- 
cated and  the  uneducated,  the  timid  and  the 
brave,  ride  side  by  side. 


That  rides  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire;” 
and  yet  within,  excepting  on  an  occasional 
bad  bit  of  road,  you  may  write  without 
inconvenience,  so  steady  is  the  carriage.  These 
very  lines,  indeed,  we  do  write  in 
express  thus  flashing  along.  Trees,  fields, 
villages,  hills,  come  and  are  gone ; the  near 
objects  first,  those  in  the  distance  remain- 
ing longer  in  sight  (like  the  earlier  events 
of  life  in  our  memory) ; yet  the  paper  may  be 
held  steadily  and  the  pencil  controlled.  What 
is  going  on  at  the  Swindon  Station,  by  the 
way,  to  produce  such  an  efflorescence  of  laurel 
leaves  about  the  doorway  ? Some  flowers,  too. 
Oh ! our  gracious  Queen  is  to  take  lunch 
here  on  her  way  (somewhat  roundabout)  to 
Balmoral.  O ! excellent,  shrewd,  and  power- 
ful Englishman  ! a foreigner  might  reasonably 
have  said,  is  this  all  you  can  do  to  prepare  a 
smiling  reception  for  your  Queen  ? Had  you 
no  taste  and  skill  to  show,  as  well  as  loyalty 
and  good  feeling?  The  smallest  town  in  Bel- 
gium, or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Italy,  with 
the  same  expenditure,  would  have  produced  a 
work,  a piece  of  art,  something  with  a thought 
and  a sentiment  in  it. 

Well,  well;  one  of  these  days,  perhaps  ! At 
all  events,  it  says,  “We  would  give  you  some- 
thing pretty  to  look  at,  if  we  only  knew  how.” 

By  the  way ; why  should  a cup  of  tea  be  6d. 
and  a fivepenny  newspaper  be  6d.  at  a railroad 
station  ? The  demand  is  great  and  certain, 
and  there  are  no  circumstances  to  justify  the 
extortion.  An  ordinary  newsman,  who  has  to 
send  the  newspapers  to  his  customers,  gets  his 
profit  out  of  the  five-pence  : why  should  the 
railway  newsvendors,  whose  customers  come 
to  them,  and  in  shoals,  charge  more  than  the 
regular  price  ? 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  effect  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  electric  telegraph,  an 
effect  far  beyond  what  may  appear  at  first 
sight  probable.  The  whole  civilised  world 
will  be  in  immediate  communication  before 


RESOURCES  OE  IRELAND. 

The  spirit  of  progress  is  at  length  at  worl 
in  this  portion  of  ihe  United  Kingdom.  Build 
ings  of  the  first  class  are  arising  ; harbours  ara 
being  practicated,  railways  completed,  tele! 
graphs  laid  down  : the  staple  of  the  soil,  pror 
verhial  for  being  of  the  richest  quality,  is  subi 
ject  to  the  tillage  of  new  proprietors,  anu 
multitudes  of  the  surplus  starving  population 
fled  from  the  sphere  of  wretchedness,  havi 
left  their  hovels  and  root-  gardens  to  thi 
enterprise  of  British  farmers.  Many  of  tht 
unwrought  sources  of  wealth  in  which  tht 
country  abounds  are  now  in  active  operation 
such  as  mines  of  copper  and  coal,  quarries  c 
slate,  marbles  of  great  variety,  porphyry  am 
granite;  and  even  the  peat,  hitherto  deeme 
the  poverty  of  the  land,  has  become  an  ingre; 
dient  of  wealth  and  commerce. 

Imitating  the  example  of  London,  Cork  am 
Dublin  have  resolved  on  great  local  exhibi 
tions,  which  must  introduce  a taste  and  necee 
sity  for  improved  manufactures.  There  ii 
however,  one  great  source  of  industry  am 
wealth  for  which  Ireland  is  peculiarly  gifte 
that  appears  to  have  lain  torpid,  if  not  wholl 
neglected  : the  bays  and  harbours  of  the  island 
are  notoriously  more  numerous,  more  caps 


cious,  and  safer  than,  perhaps,  those  of  anj  1 


other  known  country  of  the  same  extent.  Tli 
encircling  ocean  is  redundant  with  fish  (id 
descriptions  and  qualities  not  to  be  excelled 
and  yet  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  to 
abundance  with  which  a bountiful  Providenq 
has  so  richly  stored  the  waters. 

Recent  misunderstandings  on  the  questicl 
of  fisheries  in  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  otht: 
maritime  Transatlantic  possessions  of  Grea; 
Britain,  may  well  excuse  an  allusion  to  tT 
long- neglected  fishing  stations  on  the  wei 
coast  of  Ireland.  There  exhaustless  shoals  cj 
mackerel  and  herrings  abound,  and  are  hard! 
disturbed  in  seas  that  rarely  show  a fleet  1! 
hatch-boats.  Cod-fish,  turbot,  and  lobsters 
the  most  valuable  products  for  any  markd 
are  suffered  to  multiply,  and  are  hardly  mi 
lested.  The  peasantry  of  the  coasts  are  moi 
impoverished,  and  yet,  will  it  be  believed?  tht 
very  peasantry  imports  a great  portion  of  if 
cured  fish  (which,  amongst  the  poor,  is  chiefi 
herrings)  from  Scotland,  and  even  from  tl 
Dutch  ! 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  natural  inertnest 
or  want  of  industry,  in  the  Irish,  is  the  cam 
of  this  utter  neglect  of  opportunities  whio 
nature  has  placed  within  their  reach  ; but  tht 
cannot  be  so,  since  Irishmen,  when  tram 
planted  to  London,  are  the  best  labourers,  ar; 
exhibit  none  of  that  repugnance  to  work  whin 
slanderers  of  the  national  character  worn 
ascribe  to  them : the  evil  rather  lies  in  tl 
want  of  education,  of  precept, and  of  exampl] 
If  the  peasantry  of  any  parish  or  locality  ) 
England  were  deserted  by  the  landlord  class 
ground  down  by  excessive  rents  for  sma 
tenures  ; and  thrown  upon  the  guidance  off 
priesthood,  possibly  disaffected  to  Govern 
ment,  and  dependant  upon  the  very  poorei 
for  their  support ; if  the  lords  and  the  squire 
and  the  other  several  independent  classes,  hil 
left  them  to  the  teachings  of  such  priests,  ai; 
to  their  own  imaginings,  what  better  could  \l 
expect  to  find  them  than  the  unheeded  lol 
Celt  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  the  want  of  capital,  t 
absence  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  utti 
want  of  encouragement,  are  the  causes  of  t 
prostration  which,  up  to  a late  period,  hi’ 
blighted  the  prospects  and  hopes  of  a peopj 
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read  by  Mr.  Sopwilh  on  “ The  History  of  Lead 
Mining,”  in  which  he  urged  that  it  would  be 
of  great  advantage  for  the  government  to  have 
systematic  descriptions  regularly  made  of  the 
state  of  our  mines,  with  plans  and  sections. 

At  a public  banquet,  on  Thursday,  the  prin- 
cipal event  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Carlisle  : 
Where  more  than  here,”  said  he,  “can  we  see 
the  most  interesting  vestiges  of  our  own 
mediaeval  era,  the  stately  priory  and  the  pillared 
cathedral,  whether  in  picturesque  ruins  above 
the  cliff  of  Tynemouth,  or  still  towering,  in 
unspoiled  massiveness,  over  the  hill  of  Dur- 
ham ? Where,  too,  can  we  see  the  marvels  of 


naturally  energetic,  enterprising,  and  inge-l  PARIS. 

ni<jU^‘  i i i • i i , The  president  has  ordered  the  purchase  of 

ml  d0Tated0Ver  ll\e  a number  of  pictures  which  formed  part  of  the 
fn  l w h tL  ' population  increased,  last  Exposition  of  Modem  Art.  The  next 
and  w.th  that  mcrease  then  ra^enes  ; and  to  exposition  of  the  works  of  living  artists, 
tS.^”  * d*>l 5 10  an  *nf vttahle  fatality,  native  and  foreign,  is  fixed  to  take  place  on 
Ti  lr  If  aTS,td  lte  “ponies  the  15th  of  March,  1853,  and  will  last  two 
extend  to  the^  .h  h m ^Btslatnre  to  m0nths.-M.  Hittorff  has  been  commissioned 

" them  the  benefit  of  a poor-law  by  the  Prefet  of  the  Seine  to  direct  the  deco- 

starvelinmT  a to  e"tlc,e  tb?  s?“alld  ration  of  the  Bo  is  de  Boulogne. . M.  C, 

no  cotZain  s are  thWe  hrn  'w  °.f . P1.™*  ; Clerget  is  publishing  a collection  of  ornaments 

ness  or  1 I,  i,r?  °f  Vh1  alner  of  the  K™ai«ance.»  The  work  will  consist 

mns  who  Tee  „ “ ; kf.  T7'  Tn'  of  twenty  Hvraisons  of  six  plates  each,  and  the 

witl/onen  Jin  l, no Jv,°P  ^ r ■ em  Parts  already  published  are  well  spoken  of.  “ulIJ  - *»  uere,  too,  can  we  see  the  marvels  of 

of  industry  flow  fn  Ibb+E  th®  S1".ews  I Tbe  works  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre  are  modern  skill  and  enterprise  more  than  in  these 

and  that  thev  are  amnnll  thrh*  imnJ^rat,on»  being  pushed  forward  with  much  activity  : the  j stupendous  arches,  close  to  where  we  are  met, 
as  being1  a 'Veiy  aSmral  ra  “ ler3> ' 5"  l’°tS  bor-  j which  span  the  depths  of  Jesmont-vale  on  the 

Air  i i 1 ^ ’ dered,  the  bronze  candelabra  have  been  re-  one  hand,  and  the  stately  river  of  your  ancient 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  value  of  trans-  placed  upon  elegant  pedestals,  and  four  octa-  , town  on  the  other,  and  which,  if  constructed 
atlantic  fishing-grounds,  of  their  being  a nur-  gonal  compartments  and  walks  have  been  , with  more  than  Roman  skill,  do  not  tend,  like 
sery  lor  sailors,  and  of  the  wealth  that  flows  formed  with  bitumen.  their  undying  works,  to  repel  hostile  aggression 

r,™1  £Pecies  of  commerce  It  appears.  | to  ward  off  rougk  barbarians,  but  rather  to 

h and  the  United  States  have  ARCHA£OI  OOIfAT  TNCTTTTTTir  , facilitate,  in  a manner  before  unexampled,  uni- 

given  bounties  for  their  encouragement ; and  ; ^HE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE.  ver8aI  intercourse,  and  to  speed  the  production 

yet  nerewe  have  on  our  very  coasts,  at  home  with  I ^ I he  annual  country  meeting  of  the  Archaeo-  of  peace  and  civilization  on  wings  of  wind 
us,  fisheries  of  the  most  prolific  and  exhaust-  logical  Institute  was  opened  at  Newcastle  on  ( throughout  the  land  ?” 

less  description,  which  to  this  hour  have  been  . the  24th  August,  when  the  corporation  pre-  On  the  28th  a large  party  visited  Durham 
wholly  neglected  by  our  Government ! Rented  au  address  to  the  president  (Lord  where  the  Rev.  J.  Raine  read  an  historical 

There  is  a limited  sort  of  trade  carried  on  M^ot  de  Malahide)  and  members.  The  j account  of  the  cathedral.  A luncheon  given  bv 
there,  it  is  true : the  Cloddagh  fishermen,  near  President\ 'n  tbe  course  of  his  inauguration  Archdeacon  Thorpe  in  the  dining-room  of 
Galway,  have  from  time  immemorial  pursued  sPeecb’  said,  the  Government  ought  in  every  University  College  followed.  We  can  only 
the  vocation  : they  have  been  used  to  arrogate  a i way  t0  encourage  the  establishment  of  local  further  mention  that  on  the  30th  the  meeting 
prescriptive  right  to  a certain  extent  of  ocean  museums,  such  as  those  of  which  this  town  visited  Hexham,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
as  the  privilege  of  their  caste : others  they  will , could  boast>  for  many  a noble  work  would  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  examined  the  remains  of 
not  permit  to  fish  in  these  waters,  but,  as  a Preseryed  if  that  were  the  case.  There  was  , the  Abbey  church  and  monastery,  which  were 

close  corporation,  reserve  the  creatures  of  the  scar.ceV  a town  on  the  Continent  which  had  first  built  after  the  Roman  manner  by  St 

deep  as  thtir  own  locked  treasure:  they  are  n.ot  its  J?cal  museum,  in  which  objects  of  the  j Wilifrid,  about  the  year  673.  They  afterwards 

imbued  with  the  traditional  prejudices  of  their  highest  interests  were  to  be  found,  illustrative  ! traced  the  course  of  the  Roman  Wall  with  the 

ancestors,  and  will  not  fish  but  on  certain  days  .history  and  the  arts.  Another  object  in  Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  and  lunched  with  the  town- 
of  the  week,  considering  some  days  as  which  the  Government  could  well  interfere  was  clerk  of  Newcastle, 
obnoxious  to  the  piscatory  saints,  and  that  the  by  aiding  in  the  publication  of  ancient  docu- 
continuous  pursuit  of  trade  must  exhaust  the  l*  ~ ' ' 

ocean!  externa  to  their  class  have  been  for- 
cibly driven  from  their  grounds,  and  yet  these 
people  are  incapable  of  providing  a sufficiency 
even  for  the  scant  demand  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation. 


J r-  *•*  puu  itauuii  ui  cuiuiciu,  UUCII-  - 

ments,  such  as  could  not  be  undertaken  by,  tup  AocTTRTT?n 

private  persons.  The  preservation  of  ancient  | ACROPOLIS^ AT ATHENS  ™E 

monuments  was  also  a question  in  which  the  w , , , ‘ NSl 

Government  was  hound  to  interfere.  In  , f ” E rePorted  Jfeently  (p.  537)  a statement 
France,  and  even  in  republican  Switzerland,  * fr0m  , by  M.  Bellet  (or  Beule),  a French 
the  law  tn  Aextmr  I savant>  that  he  had  discovered  the  ancient 


~ X..V.U  ill  Itjjuuiiuau  utvlliCI 1UI1U,  1 . 

it  was  contrary  to  the  law  to  destroy  any  I t • ’ , . . fc‘JC  auciem 

A company  of  Friends  (called  Quakers!  ancient  building  which  was  associated  with  the  1 f“lraa8e  "'*1.lch  leU  to  tbe  principal  entrance  to 
sensible  of  the  advantages ^ to  the  co™ trv  and  -f  oonntry;  and  he  thought  it  was  | S'" ^nr°P°b8’  and  lb®  inferred  on 

themselves  which  might  be  drawn  from^ ^hese  ,mpor‘aa‘.  ba’mg  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  J,  Renaud  'aTrenchVhT1.  le,tter„from 
pursuits,  for  some  years  successfully  followed  1 PUP.l']3’’  th.a‘  P?"'er  sbotdd  be  lodged  in  the  p;„„rv  .e.'  ‘ L..e,h,.  M„- 


..om  lllPRp  i ^ K tu  lUe  ‘‘guts  01  Yf  J * n . 1IU1U 

pursuits,  for  some  years  successfully  followed  ! ProPerby > tbat  power  should  be  lodged  in  the  , piyporv  'thro  3 arch,t®ct-  t0  F, 

ip  a system  of  fishing  by  a joint-stock  com-  I G.ovarn":e"t  ‘nterfere  in  flagrant  instances  1 stftemei f n Rd“u,,t1up°v,n  ‘he  trUt]'  °f  lbe 
pany:  if  that  company  vet  exist  it  is  feeble  of  lhe  deca)' or  destruction  of  ancient  momi.  , ' ' ’ M.  Renaud,  who  writes  from  the 

About  six  year^back  individuals  in  ,menta-  He  believed  one  of  the  most  interest-  I ZLl  r ^ ^ T * dis®overad  ha®® 

London  « tJmp^d  to  geHp  fi?  1 'n«  Ro“an  me”«iala  >"  ‘lda  country,  the  | pa"'  9U%, ‘boutf  and  nmst  have 

the  purpose,  but  the  efiort  uL  abortive  from  ,Ron?an  Theatre  at  St.  Alban’s,  was  about  t0  ' “®a"the  "°rk  either  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the 
the  want  of  public  sympathy  onfof  them  . be  “bad  by  -public  company  at  this  | ^ isTre^  af,Athe“ 

well  known  as  an  author  anB  ohiianth,-«^D»  moment,  and  it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  l / hxr  ~ ' e s.  PreParefi  to  prove  it,  he 

says,  by  numerous  sketches,  and  will  show 


.......  Jguiyiii..  ay  I1J  ; uue  ui  mem, 

well  known  as  an  author  and  philanthropist  "J01”6®  - . , niimpm„.  . 

(an  Irishman),  applied  to  members  hiuh  in  I -lru°st  e'er>(  one  that  a great  number  of  time-  that ’the^  construction  is  fn  ’ fr 
Government,  and  received  verbally  every  ! h,f°'v,ed  obJects  bad  fr“m  l'“e  t0  time  been  , mains  amo^gt  which  d ° ? T*  'e 

encouragement  : that  support,  however,  only  i a!lo'ved  !°  d*s|ppear  within  the  sphere  of  his  1 ,C  ’ T of  orna 

extended  to  a liberal  offer  by  the  then  Minister  I observatlon-  Had  be  an  eye  to  London  Wall  ? 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  uses  of  his  own  L lb^e  was  a conversazione  in  the  evening, 
private  property  in  fish-curing  houses  on  the  I 2"  Wednesday  papers  were  read,-by  Mr. 
coast  of  Mayo.  A request  was  made  for  a I fJ.l*  LA  • “lstcory  of  Newcastle  and 
loan  of  10,000/.  in  aid  of  the  project:  that  ^teshead  during ;the  Saxon  Times by  Mr. 
favour  was  refused  ; and  in  the  absence  of  any  • ’ Hl"de’  0n  Trade  of  Newcastle  pre- 
other  bounty  the  thing  fell  to  the  ground.  If  | «‘^S  \°  fjenry  II/  j by  Mr.  T.  J.  Taylor, 
fishing  stations  are  not  built  at  the  expense  of  DUnJr  ,,!St?ry  of  tb®  Coal  Trade;”  by  the 
the  Exchequer,  at  least  loans  at  4 per  cent.  Kev-  raherne,  ‘On  the  Votive  Monu 

might  be  advanced  to  responsible  companies 
for  the  encouragement  of  so  valuable  a staple 
of  trade. 


It 


’ O'”  ilrtgUJCIllS  OI  0 

ments  reversed  and  a Roman  inscription,  it 
is  not  right,  therefore,  he  says,  to  allow  it 
longer  to  be  believed  that  we  have  recovered 
the  ancient  staircase  of  the  Acropolis  and  its 
entrance.  M.  Bellet  appears  to  have  jumped 
to  a conclusion  too  quickly. 


It  now  appears  that  the  question  is  assuming 
an  importance  in  national  points  of  view  : it  is 
certain  that  the  inhospitable  climate  and  un- 
inviting region  of  Newfoundland  has,  by  the 
fisheries,  realised  a larger  revenue  than  some 
states  of  Europe  can  command ; and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  elements  of  wealth 
exist  in  abundance  more  approachable  and 
more  useful  on  our  own  coasts  ; that  the 
exploitation  of  that  field  of  commerce  would 
tend  to  the  improvement  and  independence  of 
the  _ least  cultivated  and  poorest  of  British 
subjects ; and  that  a nursery  for  the  national 
navy  can  be  cheaply  and  profitably  esta- 
blished in  our  own  harbours  : those  harbours 
mayhap  need  improvement ; there  is  no  lack 
of  engineering  and  architectural  science  any 
more  than  of  funds  to  carry  such  into  effect. 
Let  the  Government  but  speak,  and  it  will  be 
responded  to  around  our  coasts — “At  thy 
word  we  will  cast  in  the  net.”  Quondam. 


“ mo  IUUVO  muuu- 

ment  of  Kloster  Newburg,  near  Vienna,”  and 
others.  Mr.  Taylor  concluded  his  paper  with 
the  following  estimate  of  the  total  present 
consumption  of  coal  in  Great  Britain.  In 
operations  connected  with  metallic  ores, 

10.500.000  tons ; for  railways  and  gas, 

3.400.000  tons ; for  domestic  consumption 
and  all  other  purposes,  22,000,000  tons ; total, 

35.900.000  tons;  exported,  3,500,000  tons ; 
total,  39,400,000  tons. 

On  Thursday,  in  the  Architectural  Section, 
Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  with  after  reference  to  a 
description  of  Tynemouth  Priory,  gave  an  ex- 
position of  his  views  on  the  periods  of  Gothic 
architecture,  with  which  our  readers  are 
familiar. 

Mr.  Dobson,  jun.  read  a paper  on  the  Lady 
Chapel,  at  'Tynemouth,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Harts- 
horne  an  account  of  the  Castle  at  Alnwick. 
The  castle  seemed  to  have  been  erected,  he  said, 
between  the  years  1140  and  1180.  Several  por- 
tions especially  showed  that  they  were  built  in 
the  early  Norman  period.  A paper  was  also 


* Collection  Portative  d’Ornements  de  la  Renaissance. 


Suspension  Bridges.— Messrs.  Dredge 
and  Stephenson  are  erecting  a auspension- 
bridge  at  Caerhotvel,  Montgomery,  across  the 
Severn,  150  feet  span  and  20  feet  wide,  at  a 
cost  of  2,600/.  : for  the  county  magistracy  The 
same  engineers  have  put  up  two  cast-iron 
arched  girder  bridges  over  the  ornamental 
water  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Isleworth,  for  Lord 
Kllmorey ; and  are  about  a suspension-bridge 
at  Bradwell-next-Coggeshall,  Essex,  across 
the  Blackwater,  52  feet  span  and  17  feet  wide 
which  will  cost  400/.  : for  the  county  magis- 
tracy. Messrs.  Aoung  are  the  contractors  in 
each  case. 

Improved  Nail  and  Bolt  Machinery. 
—Messrs.  J.  Hinks  and  E.  Nicolle,  of  Bir- 
mingham have  patented  a machine  for  feeding 
metal  rods  to  engines  for  making  nails,  bolts 
rivets,  and  screw  blanks,  for  tapering  the  rods 
by  causing  them  to  pass  between  rolling  sur- 
faces, the  axes  of  which  at  the  same  time 
gradually  approach  each  other ; and  for  an  im-  - 
proved  machine  for  cutting  off  these  partially 
formed  nails,  &c.  by  causing  the  dividing  lools 
to  approach  each  other  by  the  action  of  a 
screw,  the  thread  of  which  is  partially  riffht 
and  partly  left  handed. 
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RELICS  OF  ROMAN  LONDON. 


THE  ROMAN  WALL  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 

AND  RELICS. 

The  crypt,  as  it  has  been 
called,  of  Gerard’s  Hall  has 
become  a thing  of  the  past : 
the  most  ancient  vestige  of  the 
dwellings  of  Old  London  has 
been  removed,  and  the  mate- 
rials which  formed  its  beau- 
tiful proportions  are  perhaps 
by  this  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  fair  housewives  of  the  city 

and  elsewhere  in  the  shape  i 

of  “ hearth  - stone."  (Some 
of  the  finest  fragments  of  St. 

Saviour’s  Church,  in  the  Borough,  were  so 
disposed  of.) 

Much  cry  was  made  in  the  City  when  it  was 
found  that  the  new  street  would  pass  through 
and  demolish  the  undercraft  of  Gerard’s  Hall : 
and  the  wish  for  the  preservation  of  the 
undercraft  of  the  old  hall  by  the  well- 
intentioned  portions  of  the  public  press  was 
responded  to  by  numbers.  It  was,  however, 
only  when  the  public  came  generally  to  un- 
derstand the  matter,  that  the  subject  of  the 
preservation  of  the  City  crypt  was  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  the  London  corporation. 
The  City  authorities  understood,  as  it  would 
appear,  the  value  of  the  crypt  too  late:  a street 
had  been  arranged  to  pass  over  it,  and  when 
all  had  been  settled  respecting  this  new 
street,  it  was  found  that,  notwithstanding  the 
matters  in  the  way,  no  alteration  could  take 
place. 

In  this  week’s  paper  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
allude  to  a further  desecration  of  London  an- 
tiquities, which  does  not  depend  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  parties  connected  with  the  City  of 
London. 

A large  portion  of  the  London  "Wall,  erected 
in  former  times,  as  a means  of  defence,  and 
standing  at  the  present  day  as  a historical 
fact,  remains  now,  we  should  think,  as  high 
as  30  feet,  and  extending  over  a consider- 


N 


Ualhniclassima® 


able  length  of  ground  at  the  back  of  Trinity- 
square  ; a matter  of  interest  to  parties  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  large  populations  elsewhere,  and  which 
will  every  year  possess  increased  interest : this 
has  been  within  the  last  few  days  partially 
covered  by  the  erection  of  stables  for  the 
horses  of  some  persons  who  have  arranged 
for  it  with  the  authorities  at  the  office  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

It  was  some  time  since  proposed  to  demolish 
this  part  of  the  City  Wall,  and  the  conductor 
of  this  journal  then  aided  in  preventing  its 
destruction.  It  might  have  been  hoped,  as  the 
relic  was  not  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a church  on  the  site,  that  at  any  rate 
it  would  not  be  disfigured  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  horses. 

This  part  of  the  City  Wall  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Woods  and  Fo- 
rests, and  of  course  is  public  property.  This 
fragment  is  of  a value  that  cannot  be  replaced  : 
and  as  many  little  City  churchyards  are  spared, — 
London  pollutions,—  where  land  is  of  more  value, 
we  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  want  of  a proper 
appreciation  of  ancient  remains,  and  even 
needful  modern  improvements,  which  so  often 
influences  those  who  by  their  position  have  the 
means  and  ought  to  rectify  such  abuses. 

As  taste  improves,  and  as  each  generation 


increases  in  knowledge,  so 
will  the  regret  for  such  dis- 
figurements as  that  of  the 
old  wall  of  London  be  looked 
upon  in  a stronger  light. 

Our  readers  may  form  some 
notion  of  the  relics  of  Roman 
London  which  have  been 
brought  to  light,  probably 
after  a concealment  of  1,000 
years,  from  the  accompanying 
drawings.  The  fragments 
would  seem  to  be  parts  of  a 
building  of  considerable  ex- 
tent and  enrichment,  — the 
volute  of  a capital  (if  it  be 
such),  which  has  been  removed  to  the  British 
Museum,  is  of  considerable  beauty,  and  is 
about  5 feet  in  length ; the  other  remains  con- 
sist of  mouldings,  and  variously  formed 
blocks  of  stone : a part  of  an  incised  stone, 
some  of  the  letters  on  which  are  9 inches  in 
length,  has  also  been  discovered.  I he  letters 
on  this  stone  were  found  by  one  of  the  work- 
men accidentally  tapping  it  with  his  foot  while 
eating  his  dinner,  The  size  of  the  stone  is 
5 ft.  4 ins.  by  2 ft.  6 ins.  and  1 ft.  2 ins. 
thick.  The  group  of  other  stones  shown  in  the 
engraving  have  been  carted  to  a yard  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Benson,  27,  Buxton-street, 
Spitalfields.  We  trust  that  some  measures 
will  be  taken  for  their  careful  examination  and 
preservation  : it  is  possible  that  other  matters 
connected  with  this  Roman  structure  will  be 
yet  discovered,  as  the  excavations  for  the  new 
building  are  not  yet  completed,  and  may  afford 
materials  for  a restoration, —on  paper. 

The  illustrations  in  connection  with  the 
London  Wall  are — 

Fragments  of  a Roman  Building  found  at 
the  northern  portion  of  the  City  Wall  at  Tower- 
hill — carted  away  to  Spitalfields. 

Inscription  on  a stone  found  at  the  above 
place  : the  letters  of  the  top  line  are  9 inches 
in  height : the  inscription  is  imperfect. 

Roman  Masonry  of  the  London  Wall  at 
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Tower-hill.  [From  the  part  marked  A the 
wall  has  been  recently  uncovered.] 

Part  of  Capital,  or  Ornament,  of  Roman 
London  architecture. 

Sketch  of  side  opposite  to  that  shown  in  the 
adjoining  engraving. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Hillington. — At  Hillington,  near  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  a stained-glass  window,  executed  by 
Mr.  T.  Wilmshurst,  has  been  erected  by  Sir 
W.  B.  Ffolkes,  Bart,  to  the  memory  of  his 
eldest  son,  aged  30,  who  was  killed  by 
lightning  in  1849.  The  window  is  in  the 
decorated  style,  and  contains  three  figures, 
of  our  Lord,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Peter,  be- 
neath which  are  three  subjects,  of  “ The 
Entombment,”  “ The  Blessing  of  Little 
Children,”  and  “ The  Resurrection ;”  each 
figure  and  subject  beneath  a canopy.  The 
window  is  placed  in  a side  chapel  attached  to 
the  church,  built  by  Sir  W.  B.  Ffolkes.  Mr. 
Donthorne,  architect. 

Norwich. — Building  is  going  on  rapidly  in 
the  hamlet  of  Heigham.  All  the  houses  are  of 
moderate  size.  In  fact  the  hamlet  is  likely  to 
become  a considerable  town  ; but  as  regards 
sanitary  regulations,  this  and  all  theotherhamlets 
are  in  a worse  state  than  they  were  a century 
ago,  considering  the  increase  of  the  population. 
By  an  account  taken  a few  years  prior  to  1774, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Norwich  was 
about  30,000.  Heigham  contained  in  1752 
only  164  houses,  and  653  persons.  Now,  in 
1852,  that  hamlet  contains  2,000  houses,  and  a 
population  of  8,000.  Lakenham,  in  1752, 
contained  only  35  houses,  and  165  souls:  now 
it  contains  1,200  houses,  and  a population  of 

5.000.  The  increase  has  not  been  so  great  in 
proportion  in  the  other  hamlets,  nor  in  the 
parishes  within  the  old  walls.  During  the  last 
century,  the  number  of  houses  in  the  whole 
city  and  hamlets  has  increased  from  7,000  to 

15.000,  and  the  population  from  38,000  to 
69,°0°. 

Canterbury . — The  newly-erected  brick  bridge 
over  the  Stour,  on  the  Friars,  is  much  com- 
plained of,  and  alterations  are  proposed.  Some 
of  the  council  suggest  the  erection  of  an  iron 
foot-bridge.  By  a majority  of  one  the  council 
have  resolved  that  both  plans  be  investigated 
by  the  committee,  and  the  relative  expenses  of 
carrying  them  out  ascertained  by  means  of 
advertisements  in  the  local  papers. 

Sheerness. — The  new  County  Court  at  this 
place  was  opened  last  month.  It  was  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  2,000/.  It  contains  a court 
for  public  business,  with  accommodation 
therein  for  plaintiffs,  defendants,  attorneys, 
and  the  public  generally.  There  is  a private 
room  for  the  judge,  with  suitable  conveniences, 
room  for  clerk  of  court,  high  bailiff,  and  under- 
bailiff to  reside  on  premises : adjoining  to 
the  court  is  the  new  lock-up  house.  The  jury- 
room,  according  to  our  authority,  the  South 
Eastern  Gazette,  is  but  small : there  is  not  a 
window  on  either  side ; but  there  is  a sky- 
i light  on  the  top,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
i floor. 

Sydling  St.  Nicholas  (Dorset). — The  foun- 
dation-stone of  a new  bridge  at  the  entrance 
; to  this  parish  from  Ccrne  Abbas,  was  laid  on 
! 14th  ult.  There  are  two  bridges  much  wanted 
i over  the  same  stream  of  water,  on  the  main 
i road  leading  from  this  parish  to  the  county 
I town.  The  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  outlay 
( on  the  new  bridge,  are  being  raised  by  volun- 
1 tary  subscriptions. 

Cirencester. — A light  spire  has  been  added 
1 to  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  at  Watermoor, 

' which  may  now  be  said  to  be  completed.  This 
: addition  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  expense 
( of  the  Hon.  W.  L.  Bathurst,  who  had  pre- 
\ viously  been  a large  donor  to  the  endowment 
f fund. 

Oddington. — On  Thursday  in  last  week,  the 
1 Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  consecrated 
t the  new  church  at  Oddington.  It  owes  its 
e erection  to  the  zeal  and  in  great  measure  to 
t the  liberality  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  VVm. 
|\  Wiggin.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  ex- 
c ceeded  2,000/. 

Slough. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Congre- 
g gational  chapel  was  laid  here  on  Tuesday  in 


last  week.  The  site  is  nearly  opposite  the , 
Mechanics’  Institute,  in  the  new  and  only  par- ; 
tially  completed  street  called  Church-street.  ] 
The  building  will  be  in  the  Early  English  : 
style,  and  capable  of  holding,  with  galleries, 
upwards  of  700  persons  : school-rooms  under- 1 
neath  the  chapel  will  accommodate  upwards  of , 
300  children.  At  first  there  will  be  no  side, 
galleries,  as  there  is  a want  of  funds.  The  site  | 
(80  ft.  by  100  ft.)  has  cost  140/.  The  building  . 
will  cost  about  1,500/. ; for  a moiety  of  which  j 
an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  public.  j 
This  thriving  new  railway  town  is  still  on  the  | 
increase,  and  now  contains  a population  of  j 
4,000. 

Manchester. — The  citizens  have  subscribed  j 
about  12,000/.  wherewith  they  have  purchased 
a building,  and  filled  it  with  two  libraries— 
one  a library  of  reference,  containing  16,000 
volumes,  and  the  other  a free  lending  library 
of  5,000  volumes.  The  greater  part  of  the 
money  was  subscribed  by  the  rich,  but  the 
interest  of  the  working  classes  was  manifested 
by  800/.  of  the  amount  being  raised  by  them 
in  small  subscriptions,  nearly  20,000  in  num- 
ber. This  library  has  been  presented  to  the 
town  council  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act 
of  1850.  The  rate,  not  exceeding  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound,  will  raise  an  ample  fund 
for  defraying  the  expense  of  keeping  librarians, 
&c.  3,962  burgesses  personally  recorded  their 
votes  in  favour  of  thus  taxing  themselves,  while 
the  number  opposing  was  only  40. 

Preston. — The  General  Purpose  Committee 
of  the  Council  at  Preston  has  resolved  to 
recommend  to  the  corporation  to  place  a glass 
roof  over  the  area  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  after 
the  plan  adopted  in  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
other  buildings.  This  will  enable  the  corn- 
merchants  and  others  to  occupy  the  area  of 
the  Exchange  with  their  produce,  and  allow 
the  colonnade  to  be  converted  into  shops,  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  eight  on  each 
side. 

J arrow. — It  is  proposed  to  restore  this  an- 
cient monastic  edifice,  the  place  of  Bede’s 
nativity,  which  is  now,  with  its  more  modern 
additions,  used  as  a church  for  behoof  of  the 
colliers  and  other  labourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict in  which  it  stands.  The  state  of  the 
church  is  fully  described  in  a report  by  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  who  states  that  the  cost 
of  the  works  he  recommends  to  be  done  will 
not  be  less  than  1,400/.  to  1,500/.  as  a consi- 
derable extension  is  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  population.  The  only  portions  of  the 
church  which  really  belong  to  the  ancient 
structure  are  the  chancel  and  the  central 
tower,  which  are  both,  in  Mr.  Scott’s  opinion, 
of  ante-Norman  date,  or  at  least  of  very  early 
Romanesque.  The  tower  in  its  upper  part  is 
even  yet  pretty  strong  and  substantial,  but  not 
60  below.  In  one  part  of  the  chancel  wall, 
too,  there  is  a serious  bulge;  but  both  appear 
to  be  still  quite  restorable. 

Newcastle. — The  building  for  the  medical 
school  in  this  town,  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Durham,  adjoining  Westmore- 
land House,  and  the  premises  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  approaches  com- 
pletion. The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Eliza- 
bethan, in  general  accordance  with  the  revived 
portion  of  the  old  building  of  Westmoreland 
House,  with  which  there  is  a communication, 
and  which  is  intended  to  be  fitted  up  for 
pupils,  to  reside  under  the  superintendence  of 
a professor  of  Durham  University.  The  new 
building  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  front 
elevation  being  of  freestone.  It  comprises 
entrance-hall,  students’  waiting-room,  porter’s 
apartments,  library,  laboratory,  dissecting-room, 
lecture-room  with  circular  gallery,  museum, 
and  an  apartment  for  general  convenience.  The 
windows  will  be  of  plate  glass,  and  the  upper 

apartments  will  be  lighted  from  the  roof.  

The  chief  stone  of  a new  wing  to  the  New- 
castle Infirmary  was  laid  end  of  last  week  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Dobson.  The  addition  will  consist  of  a 
new  west  wing,  116  feet  long,  56  broad,  and 
57  high  ; together  with  several  one- story  build- 
ings attached  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  bathing, 
brewing,  washing,  &c.  The  new  wing  will  be 
of  stone,  and  have  four  stories.  The  ground- 
floor  is  already  built,  and  is  subdivided  into 


several  rooms  for  relief  of  out-door  patientSj 
for  medical  officers,  with  dispensary  and  store- 
rooms, baths,  &c.  The  three  upper  stories 
are  for  in-door  patients.  Each  story  is  sub- 
divided into  two  large  wards  or  rooms,  each 
ward  being  111  feet  long,  24  broad,  and  15 
high,  and  furnished  with  24  beds.  There  will, 
therefore,  be  six  large  wards,  capable  of  ac- 
commodating 144  patients.  Each  patient  will 
have  a small  closet  for  his  clothes,  &c.  and  to 
each  ward  there  is  a nurse’s  room,  bath-room, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  ventilation  of 
the  whole  is  on  a simple  and  self-acting  plan. 
The  heating  and  lighting  all  conduce  to  the 
ventilation.  The  sum  subscribed  is  5,078/. 
11s.  6d.  The  contract  for  executing  the  new 
building  is  about  6,000/. ; but  as  it  is  proposed 
to  alter  and  re-model  the  old  part  of  the  in- 
stitution, it  is  calculated  that  8,000/.  will  be 
requisite  to  cover  the  whole  cost,  furniture,  &c. 
inclusive.  The  contractors  for  the  work  are 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Stewart. 

Fort  William.— The  foundation-stone  of  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a local  celebrity 
of  the  Lochaber  district,  Dr.  Kennedy,  was 
laid  in  the  village  of  Fort  William  on  Wednesday 
week,  by  Campbell  of  Monzie,  in  absence 
of  Sir  Duncan  Cameron.  The  ceremony  in- 
cluded a masonic  procession  and  “ Monzie’s 
piper  ” playing  the  wild  and  mournful  but 
appropriate  local  ditty  celebrated  as  “ Lochaber 
no  more.”  “ We’ll  may  he  return  to  Lochaber 
no  more.” 

Panmure. — Great  alterations,  according  to  a 
Montrose  paper,  are  about  to  be  made  on  the 
mansion-house  and  policies  of  Panmure.  The 
southern  gable  is  to  be  taken  down,  the 
house  lengthened,  and  wings  added,  according 
to  plans  by  Edinburgh  architects. 

St.  Heliers. — The  thorough  drainage  of  the 
town,  says  the  Jersey  Times,  which,  since  the 
completion  of  the  Ann-street  and  Simon-place 
drain  has  been  dormant,  is  now  about  to  be 
recommenced,  and  in  a portion  of  the  town 
that  greatly  requires  it,  namely,  along  St. 
Saviour’s-road  and  the  Coie,  from  Simon-place 
to  the  Terrace.  The  contracts  are  to  be  given 
into  the  Greffier’s  office  during  the  present 
week;  and  in  the  course  of  September  this 
useful  and  necessary  work  will  be  commenced. 

St.  Peter’s  Port. — A Guernsey  paper  6tates 
that  the  contract  for  the  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter- Port  has 
been  signed.  We  believe,  it  adds,  that  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Hutchings,  Brown, 
and  Co.  and  that  the  sum  agreed  on  is  some- 
thing under  40,000/. ; but  our  belief  is  founded 
on  rumour,  for  we  have  no  authentic  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

Powick. — The  Worcester  City  and  County- 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  now  in  use,  although  the 
buildings  are  not  altogether  completed.  The 
principal  deviation  from  the  original  plan  has 
been  the  laying  down  of  new  floors  through  all 
the  galleries  and  corridors.  Those  first  pre- 
pared, of  concrete  and  cement,  proved  an  entire 
failure,  probably  from  some  inferiority  in  the 
material  employed,  as  the  Herald  suggests,  and 
they  are  now  boarded  throughout,  but  still 
fire-proof,  the  joists  being  all  iron.  An  addi- 
tional water-closet  has  also  been  put  up  in  each 
ward,  and  the  doors  of  every  bed-room  re- 
hinged, so  that  they  may  fall  back  flush  with 
the  wall,  the  possibility  of  breaking  them  off 
by  violence  being  thus  avoided.  The  doors 
opening  into  the  outer  yards  are  now  all  hung 
on  the  same  principle,  the  hinge  being  the  in- 
vention of  one  of  the  medical  superintendent’s 
(Dr.  Grahamsley)  former  insane  patients  at 
Morningside.  The  asylum,  in  its  internal 
economy,  will  be  a sort  of  epitomised  town. 
The  arrangements  are  a type  of  the  “ centralisa- 
tion ” which  ought  to  be  adopted  wherever 
lunatics  are  concerned.  The  domestic  offices 
contain  surgery,  drug-room,  stewards’  offices, 
store-room  for  clothing,  groceries,  flour,  ware, 
&c.;  a bakery,  kitchen,  laundries,  sculleries, 
servants’  day-rooms,  smithy,  carpenter’s  shop, 
engineer’s  roum,  &c.  &c.  The  foul  air  is  con- 
ducted through  two  tall  shafts  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  building,  which  contain  fire- 
places to  increase  the  draft  when  necessary. 
The  elevated  points  of  the  building  have  as 
yet  no  lightning  conductors.  It  seems  to  be 
still  a doubtful  point  where  the  chief  supply  of 
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water  is  to  come  from.  An  extensive  reservoir  . 
is  provided  for  rain-water,  with  a small  steam-  ( 
engine  and  a capstan  to  force  it  up  throughout  • 
the  building,  but  for  spring-water,  the  work-  j 
men  are  boring  an  artesian  well,  and  have  not  ( 
yet  got  the  desired  supply,  at  a depth  of  150 
feet.  The  medical  superintendent  is  desirous 
of  having  a chapel  erected  at  some  little  dis-  ] 
tance,  to  sustain  the  idea  of  “going  to  church,” 
in  which  case  the  house  chapel,  with  its  organ, 
will  be  devoted  to  recreative  purposes. 

Glasgow. — In  a dispute  as  to  the  Portland- 
street  suspension  bridge,  Messrs.  Grainger  and 
Leslie,  the  contractors,  as  arbiters  in  the  dis- 
pute, have  issued  interim  findings,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  the  whole  expenses 
already  incurred  in  taking  down  the  towers 
and  in  rebuilding  them  are  to  be  paid  by  the 
parties  in  proportion,  the  trustees  for  the  sus- 
pension bridge  paying  two -fifths,  and  the  con- 
tractor paying  three-fifth  parts  of  these  ex- 
penses, and  neither  party  being  found  entitled 
to  expenses  in  the  submission.  The  arbiters 
find  it  established,  that  throughout  the  whole 
erection  of  the  towers,  so  far  as  these  have 
been  taken  down  and  reported  on,  the  con- 
tractors have  failed  to  execute  the  work  in 
terms  of  the  specification ; that  very  defective 
and  inferior  description  of  workmanship  and 
materials  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  the 
towers  ; and  that  this  is  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  failure  of  the  works.  They  further 
find  that  the  contractors  proceeded  in  the 
erection  of  the  towers  in  contravention  of  the 
terms  of  the  specification,  under  the  super- 
intendence, and  with  the  knowledge,  and 
partly  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees.  Tney  are  of  opinion 
that,  had  the  towers  been  erected,  and  the 
whole  works  constructed  in  terms  of  the  spe- 
cification, they  would  have  been  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purposes  intended. 

Crerokerne,  Somerset. — On  Tuesday,  the  31st 
ult.  the  foundation  - stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  in  this  town  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hoskins, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The  church  will 
accommdate400  persons,  and  will  be  built  of  the 
stone  quarried  on  the  spot  in  hammer-dressed 
masonry,  with  Ham  stone  dressings.  It  will 
consist  of  a nave,  north  aisle,  and  porch 
chancel;  organ  chapel  on  south  and  vestry  on 
north  side  of  the  same.  The  foundations  for 
a tower  are  laid  under  the  vestry,  and  a bell- 
gable  will  be  erected  at  west  end  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  to  be  of  the  Perpendicular  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  will  be  erected  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Mountford  Allen,  architect, 
of  Crewkerne,  by  Messrs.  Chick  and  Son,  of 
Bedminster. 


WIDE  AND  NARROW  FENESTRATION. 

At  present  I have  not  seen  the  publication 
which  forms  the  subject  of  the  leader  in  The 
Builder  before  last;  but  after  what  is  there 
said  concerning  it,  I shall  make  a point  of 
perusing  it  attentively, — that  portion  of  it  at 
least  which  treats  of  design  and  its  proprie- 
ties. Many  others  will,  no  doubt,  do  the  same, 
although  its  name  would  not  have  induced 
them  to  inquire  after  the  book. 

Together  with  many  sound  opinions,  Mr. 
Garbett  entertains  some  extreme  ones.  His 
rationalism  causes  him  to  be  too  much  of  a 
rigorist,  and  to  lay  down  laws  for  others  which 
he  himself  could  hardly  adhere  to  in  practice. 
From  one  of  the  extracts  given  in  your  co- 
lumns, it  appears  that  he  is  exceedingly  severe 
upon  our  general  system  of  fenestration  ; and 
that  too,  for  a reason  precisely  the  reverse  of 
what  might  be  expected.  Instead  of  censuring 
it  for  its  crowdedness — for  the  too  great  fre- 
quency of  windows  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  frontage,  which  is  such  as  to  make  the 
voids  equal  to,  and  often  more  than,  the  solids, 
as  measured  on  the  horizontal  line  or  plan  of 
front^be  condemns  it  for  “ fewness  of  open- 
mgs ; and  taunts  us  with  being  content  with 

about  half  or  one  third  the  windows  thought 
necessary  in  the  same  latitudes  elsewhere.” 
Now,  it  is  far  easier  to  utter  such  criticism 
with  the  pen  than  to  prove  its  correctness  with 
the  pencil. 

It  is  of  no  use  talking  against  facts  and 
figures  : either  Garbett  is  right,  or  Barry  is 


decidedly  wrong ; for  in  the  “ Travellers,”  the 
“ Reform  Club,”  and  “ Bridgewater-house,” 
Sir  Charles  has  adopted  almost  a minimum  of 
aperture,— certainly  what,  according  to  the 
other,  must  be  a very  insufficient  proportion  of 
it  to  be  suitable  for  our  Anglo-hyperborean 
climate  and  latitude,  which  are  so  spoken  of 
by  some  people  as  to  render  it  wonderful  that 
we  should  think  of  having  any  gardens  but 
winter  gardens,  and  that  parasols  should  not 
be  entirely  discarded  for  parapluies.  Really  ! 
what  would-be  philosophy,  yet  actual  nonsense, 
is  prated  about  climate!  We  ought  to  shiver 
here  in  England  in  the  dog-days ; to  discard 
verandas  and  sun-blinds,  and  either  augment 
or  multiply  our  windows  till  they  would  afford 
us  at  least  twice  the  quantity  of  light  with 
which  we  are  now  satisfied. 

According  to  the  author  quoted  and  to 
theory,  the  apartments  in  the  three  buildings 
above  mentioned,  and,  of  course,  hundreds 
of  others  also,  ought  to  exhibit  scarcely  less 
than  Cimmerian  gloom,  instead  of  which  they 
are  amply  lighted.  It  is  a common  mistake  to 
suppose  that  abundance  of  light  will  of  itself 
alone  insure  cheerfulness  to  a room,  it  being 
possible  to  have  plenty  of  the  former  with  very 
little,  if  any,  of  the  other.  That  it  is  very 
possible,  too,  to  have  an  inconvenient  excess 
of  the  former,  is  tolerably  evident ; else,  where- 
fore are  so  many  contrivances  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  moderating  it  ? Yes,  it  will  be 
said ; but  they  are  made  use  of  only  in  sun- 
shiny weather;  at  other  times — Well,  and  at 
other  times,  too,  there  are  disadvantages  at- 
tending excess  of  window-aperture,  no  matter 
whether  owing  to  the  windows  being  un- 
usually large,  or  to  there  being,  as  Mr.  Gar- 
bett recommends,  an  unusual  number  of  6mall 
ones.  In  the  latter  case  the  window  side  of  a 
room  would  be  quite  cut  up  by  a multiplicity 
of  insignificantly  small,  although  separate, 
openings,  the  piers  or  rather  divisions  between 
which  would  be  so  narrow  as  to  leave  no  space 
for  any  furniture  against  them.  Excess  of 
void,  as  compared  with  solid,  is  ill  suited  to 
such  an  ungenial  climate  as  ours  has  got  the 
disreputable  character  of  being,  since  it  pre- 
sents too  great  a surface  of  mere  glass  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  the  unpropitious  elements 
out  of  doors.  Excess  of  window-opening  in  a 
room  is  quite  at  variance  with  that  particular 
species  of  the  “ comfortable  ” which  we 
English  call  snugness — a term  for  which  no 
other  European  language  affords  a perfect 
equivalent.  On  the  contrary,  there  is,  at 
least  according  to  my  own  feelings,  and  it 
may  be  very  queer  idiosyncracy,  something 
peculiarly  uncomfortable  and  cheerless  in 
what  this  author  would  perhaps  call  a well- 
windowed  room  on  an  inclement  wintry  day. 
Let  us  be  content  with  crystal  palaces,  and 
rein  in  our  ambitious  aspirings  for  crystal- 
fronted  dwelling-houses. 

Until  now,  multiplicity  of  windows — i.  e.  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  line  or  quantum  of 
general  surface  over  which  they  are,  or  have  to 
be,  distributed, — has  been  accounted  a most 
formidable,  nay,  insuperable  difficulty  in  archi- 
tectural composition.  While  it  is  destructive 
of  breadth  and  repose— those  two  important 
qualities  to  which  a very  clever  writer  in  The 
Builder  lately  called  attention, — it  is  produc- 
tive of  littleness  of  manner  and  general  phy- 
siognomy. 

All  this,  however,  is  mere  talking,  and  what 
Mr.  Garbett  has  said  is  no  more.  Let  the 
matter  then  be  decided  by  putting  it  to  the 
test  of  precise  explanation,  if  not  of  actual 
ocular  demonstration.  Mr.  Garbett  contends 
that  we  ought  to  have  narrower  windows,  and 
more  of  them  than  at  present ; which  is,  of 
course  easy  enough  for  any  man  at  his  writing- 
desk  to  assert,  but  not  quite  so  easy  for  him 
to  prove  by  sitting  down  to  his  drawing- 
board,  and  there  giving  us  asatisfactory  solution 
of  whatappearstobe  at  present  a most  difficult 
problem.  If  Mr.  G.  can  call  out  eureka,  let 
him  convince  us  that  he  is  justified  in  doing 
so,  by  exhibiting  to  us  a pair  of  “ contrasts,” 
viz.  a London  house  of  average  frontage  with 
the  usual  number  of  windows — i.  e.  three  on  a 
floor,  and  another  design  having  its  apertures 
augmented  as  to  their  number  but  diminished 
as  to  width.  What  sort  of  figure  would  the 


last  cut?  Would  not  such  system  of  fenes- 
tration inevitably  occasion  a most  disagreeable 
appearance  of  fritter  and  littleness,  if  not  of 
weakness  also  ? As  far  as  appearance  is  con- 
cerned, there  would  be  no  improvement  upon 
present  practice ; and  still  less  would  there  be 
any  with  regard  to  internal  convenience  or 
effect.  Admitted  through  a number  of  nar- 
row apertures,  light  would  be  rather  scat- 
tered about  than  diffused.  Should  I herein 
be  mistaken,  our  author  will,  no  doubt,  hasten 
to  set  me  to  rights,  and  will,  perhaps,  even 
thank  me  for  having  afforded  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  forward  again  and  explain- 
ing himself  more  fully.  Q.  E.  D. 


COMPETITION  AMONGST  BUILDERS. 

If  the  letter  of  B.  H.  on  this  subject,  is  not  ; 
answered  by  an  abler  pen  than  mine,  I would  1 
venture  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  some  ob-  • 
vious  fallacies,  which  it  appears  to  me  to  con-  • 
tain.  In  doing  so,  however,  I do  not  wish  to  ) 
become  the  advocate  of  indiscriminate  compe-  • 
tition  in  any  profession  or  trade.  The  archi-  • 
tect  seems  to  hold  a position  just  mid-way  • 
between  the  cesthetical  and  the  practical,  the  : 
artist  and  the  manufacturer,  and  he  is  called  1 
upon  to  exercise  the  functions,  and  ought  1 
therefore  to  possess  the  qualifications,  of  both. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  twofold  nature  of  his  : 
work,  that  there  must  always  be  a difficulty  in  it 
fairly  determining  his  remuneration,  which  at  t 
present  is  generally  a certain  per  centage  upon  i 
the  outlay  incurred  in  the  work  he  has  de-  ■: 
signed  and  superintended : that  outlay  being  . 
ascertained,  it  must  be  evident  that,  if  5 per  t 
cent,  is  a fair  remuneration,  the  architect  ii 
who  undertakes  to  do  the  work  for  less  • 
must  either  make  a sacrifice,  perform  his  ■ 
task  inefficiently,  or  his  abilities  must  be  i 
of  an  inferior  order,  and  therefore  not  deserv- 
ing of  the  ordinary  remuneration.  It  may  ; 
perhaps  be  argued  from  this  that  the  archi- 
tect’s fees  ought  to  vary  in  proportion  to  the  ik 
different  abilities  of  individuals : this  indeed 
is  to  a certain  extent  the  case,  but  it  may  be  i 
considered  generally  that  the  adjustment  is  1 
made  by  the  circumstance  that  a man  of  supe- 
rior powers  and  attainments  is  by  them 
enabled  to  get  through  more  work  in  the  same  : 
time,  and,  from  the  reputation  he  attains,  gets 
more  to  do,  than  his  less  gifted  professional 
brethren. 

With  the  builder  the  case  is  very  different : 
every  architect  knows  that  there  is  no  such  ! 
thing  as  a fixed  scale  of  prices  of  materials  or  i 
labour,  upon  which  a fair  profit  to  the  builder  i 
can  be  estimated:  if  there  were,  that  portion  of 
the  architect’s  labour  would  be  far  easier  and 
more  agreeable.  But  building  materials  are  ; 
bought  in  the  market  at  constantly-varying  ) 
prices : thus  a builder  may  be  able  to  under-  • 
take  a work  requiring  a large  quantity  of  a : 
particular  kind  of  material  at  a considerably  \ 
lower  rate  than  another,  because  he  may  have  : 
happened  to  have  purchased,  or  knows  were  : 
he  can  procure,  that  material  below  its  average  : 
price. 

There  is  another  marked  difference  between  : 
competition  amongst  architects  and  amongst  1 
builders : in  the  former  case  those  who  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  merit  of  the  designs  are  un- 
fortunately in  most  cases  non-professional 
men,  too  often  sadly  incompetent  to  fulfil 
their  task,  and  who  may  readily  be  caught  i 
with  a pretty  drawing  of  a visionary  building, 
and  an  offer  to  do  it  cheap.  Whereas,  when  : 
builders  send  tenders  for  a work,  where  an  : 
architect  is  employed,  they  know  that  a certain 
standard  of  excellence  (as  described  in  the  J 
specification)  will  be  required, .and  the  archi- 
tect has  always  the  discretionary  power  of  re- 
jecting anything  inferior.  The  architect  is  s 
also  enabled,  by  comparison  with  his  own  r 
estimate,  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  amount  of  > 
the  tenders ; and  no  respectable  member  of  the  c 
profession  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  >: 
a tender  which  he  considered  very  much  below  s 
the  proper  amount.  I do  not  think,  therefore,  ’ 
that  the  case  is  quite  fairly  stated  by  “ B.  H.”  ' 
in  putting  the  “ time,  talent,  and  education  ” ’ 
of  the  architect  in  opposition  to  the  “ attention, ) 
capital,  and  experience  ” of  the  builder. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  advert  to  the  practical  i 
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working  of  the  system  of  competition  in  the 
two  cases.  Amongst  architects,  I think  it  will 
generally  be  admitted  that  it  is  highly  unsatis- 
factory, leading  to  practices  which  have,  not 
without  reason,  lowered  the  general  opinion  of 
professional  men,  and  leading,  also,  to  con- 
stant disappointment  in  employers,  who  from 
ignorance  require  what  is  impossible,  and  only 
find  out,  when  too  late,  that  the  architect  they 
have  chosen  has  either  only  given  them  part 
of  what  they  expected,  or  has  led  them  into  an 
outlay  much  beyond  what  they  intended. 
Thus  the  profession  loses  caste,  and  employers 
lose  confidence,  without  any  compensating  ad- 
vantage to  either.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
system  of  limited  tendering  among  respectable 
builders  is,  I believe,  considered  by  the  best 
architects  to  be  the  only  mode  of  arriving  at 
the  fair  value  that  their  clients  ought  to  pay 
for  their  work ; not,  I would  be  understood, 
because  builders  cannot  be  trusted  to  ask  only 
fair  prices,  but  because,  from  various  circum- 
stances, one  builder  can  afford  to  execute  work 
at  a lower  price  than  another,  even  though  his 
profit  may  be  the  same.  At  any  rate,  it  can- 
not be  asserted  that  builders  have  hitherto  lost 
either  profit  or  reputation  by  the  system;  and 
if  competition  amongst  builders  were  confined 
to  persons  of  known  respectability,  the  gross 
discrepancies  so  frequently  seen  in  the  columns 
of  The  Builder  would  probably  soon  dis- 
appear.   C.  F. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION,  AT  LUDLOW. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  commenced  at  Lud- 
low, on  Monday  in  last  week.  The  members 
made  excursions  to  the  various  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  evenings 
were  occupied  with  the  reading  of  papers,  &c. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president  (the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Cawdor,  F.R.S.),  the  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynn,  F.S.A.  one  of  the 
vice-presidents,  who,  on  behalf  of  his  lordship, 
resigned  the  office  to  the  president-elect,  the 
Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P.  who  took  the  chair, 
and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  course 
of  which  he  gave  a brief  account  of  some  re- 
markable ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  evening  sitting  was  occu- 
pied with  business  matters.  On  Tuesday  the 
members  visited  Stoke  Castle,  Tangley-hill, 
where  there  are  vestiges  of  a British  encamp- 
ment called  the  Bury  Ditches,  Clun  Castle, 
Hopton  Castle,  Clungunford,  &c.  At  the 
evening  meeting  the  following  papers  were 
read  On  the  Fitzwarine  Family,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Basil  Jones;  on  the  Distinctive 
Peculiarities  of  various  Races  in  this  Country, 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Symons;  and  on  some  Excava- 
tions at  Castell-y-Bere,  in  Merionethshire,  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne.  On  Wednesday 
morning  the  members  visited  Stanton  Lacy 
Church,  and  afterwards  lunched  with  the  pre- 
sident at  Oakley  Park.  At  the  morning  meet- 
ing, Mr.  E.  Rogers  read  a paper  “on 
the  Deposits  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  in 
North  Wales,”  and  Mr.  R.  K.  Penson,  a 
paper  on  Ludlow  Church,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  opinion,  afterwards  supported 
by  examination  of  details  in  the  church  itself, 
that  the  present  edifice  is  built  upon  the  foun- 
dations, in  a great  part,  of  a structure  existing 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  “ My  impression,” 
said  Mr.  Penson,  “ is  that  it  consisted  of  a 
chancel,  with  two  chapels  adjoining,  a nave 
and  a north  and  south  aisle.  I do  not  believe 
there  were  transepts,  because  I find  a weather 
moulding  built  into  the  lower  portions  of  the 
north  transept  which  protected  the  original 
roof  of  the  aisles  when  the  transept  was  built. 

I am  not  certain  as  to  the  existence  uf  a cen- 
tral tower,  and  I am  inclined  to  fancy  that 
there  was  not  one.  If  my  theory  is  correct,  as 
the  church  was  not  at  that  period  cruciform, 
die  constructive  arrangements  would  not  war- 
rant the  introduction  of  such  a feature.  I shall 
ie  able  to  show  you  traces  of  this  church  in  the 
interior  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  in  the  walls 
>f  the  south  aisle ; and  in  the  room  over  the 
oresent  south  porch  you  will  find  a portion  of 
me  Early  English  corbel"table  which  ran  along 
me  top  of  the  wall  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof, 
crobably  one  of  the  buttresses  of  this  date  re- 


mains to  the  east  of  the  present  porch.  In 
this  wall  there  is  a water  drain  connected  with 
a recess  further  eastwards  than  the  present 
south  door.  It  may  have  been  a holy  water 
stoup  attached  to  an  earlier  doorway  than  that 
now  leading  to  the  church,  which  is  unmis- 
takeably  of  early  English  date.  I should  say 
that  the  internal  jambs  of  the  windows  of  the 
aisle  are  of  the  same  period.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  there  were  no  transepts,  and  that  the 
wall  of  the  south  aisle  was  a continuation  of 
that  of  the  south  chancel  aisle.  Proceeding  to 
the  western  front,  the  Early  English  basement 
remains;  and  in  the  north  front  there  are  now 
the  bases  of  columns  belonging  to  the  early 
doorway  in  the  north  aisle.  The  internal 
mouldings  of  this  door  attest  the  fact.  In  con- 
tinuing our  examination  along  the  northern 
wall  we  reach  the  present  north  chancel  aisle, 
where  the  string  under  the  windows  has  been 
allowed  to  remain.  Further  east,  in  what  is 
called  the  high  chancel,  are  remains  of  early 
work,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  which 
is  the  external  opening  into  the  chamber  at  the 
back  of  the  altar.”  The  paper  was  concluded 
with  some  remarks  on  the  additions  made  at  a 
later  date. 

After  the  visit  to  Ludlow  Church,  at  the 
evening  meeting,  papers  were  read  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Moggridge,  “ On  a Cruciform  Mound 
near  Margam,  in  Glamorganshire;”  by  Viscount 
Dungannon,  “ On  the  final  Completion  of  the 
Excavations  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey ;”  and  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Webb,  of  Tretire,  “ On  the  Roll 
of  the  Household  Expenses  of  Swinfen,  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  died  in  1182.” 

On  Thursday  the  excursion  was  to  Leint- 
wardine,  Brandon  Camp,  Brampton,  Bryan 
Castle,  Coxoll  Knoll,  or  Gaer  Ditches,  all  in 
Herefordshire.  In  the  evening  a paper  on  the 
“ Last  Battle  of  Caractacus,”  was  read  by 
Dr.  Davies,  of  Sidbury,  and  Mr.  Pigeon,  of 
Shrewsbury.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  also  read  a 
paper  on  Leominster  Priory  Church ; and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  made  some  remarks  “ On 
District.” 


ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITIONS. 

The  British  Hospital  Competition . — We  are 
told  that  Mr.  Gingell’s  plan  has  been  selected. 
We  may  have  something  to  say  hereafter. 

Commercial  Travellers’  School  Competition. — 
We  understand  that  in  more  instances  than 
one,  competitors  for  the  Commercial  Travel- 
lers’ Schools  have  not  only  submitted  plans, 
but  have  sent  round  lithographed  copies  of 
them  with  printed  explanations,  to  each  indi- 
vidual member  of  the  committee ! Printed 
descriptions  of  designs  submitted  have,  in 
like  manner,  been  sent,  without  plans,  and  re- 
marks tending  to  prejudice  the  committee 
against  a particular  style  of  architecture,  “ a 
fashion  of  the  present  day,”  as  the  author 
designates  it.  This  must  be  regarded  as  taking 
an  undue  advantage  and  unfair  to  the  other 
competitors,  and  should  be  looked  at  sus- 
piciously by  the  committee,  if  they  are  deter- 
mined to  act  justly. 


ROUND  TOWERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Your  description  of  the  round  towers  you 
saw  in  Ireland,  so  graphically  given,  leads  me 
to  describe  some  in  Scotland  which  are  not 
known  to  tourists.  There  are  some  few  in 
England,  but  those  I have  seen  are  scarcely 
worth  describing,  more  than  as  to  the  shape 
agreeing  with  those  in  Ireland,  whilst  those  in 
Scotland  have  the  finish  and  ornamentation  of 
the  Irish  towers. 

THE  ROUND  TOWER  OF  BRECHIN. 

This  round  tower  is  attached  to  the  ancient 
cathedral,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  specimen 
in  existence  : it  is  built  of  a bright-coloured 
stone,  different  from  that  used  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  has  sixty  courses  of  hewn  stone  laid 
regularly:  its  height  is  85  feet  to  the  cornice, 
and  the  stone  roof  terminates  with  eight  sides, 
like  the  spire  of  a church,  and  is  15  feet  high, 
terminating  in  a vane,  and  having  four  win- 
dows with  cut  stone  pediments  in  the  alternate 
spaces  of  the  roof;  the  cornice  being  part  of 
the  first  course  of  the  roofing  stones ; — total 
height,  100  feet  from  the  ground:  the  diameter 


at  the  base  is  16  feet,  and  the  entrance  from 
the  church  is  by  a low  door  with  cut  stone 
mouldings  and  pointed  arch,  but  without  any 
other  ornament.  There  is  an  external  blind 
doorway  on  the  south  side,  which  is  highly 
enriched,  and  evidently  built  with  the  tower, 
as  the  courses  run  into  the  mouldings  : it  has 
two  arches,  one  within  the  other  in  relief : on 
the  top  of  the  largest  is  a crucifix,  and  a band 
or  knot  connects  the  two  arches,  and  in  the 
recess  on  each  side  between  the  arches  there 
are  two  figures,  one  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and 
another  of  St.  John,  who  holds  a cup  and 
lamb  : at  the  bottom  of  the  outer  arch  and 
sculptured  on  the  wall  of  the  tower  are  two 
beasts  couchant : on  each  side  of  the  crucifix 
are  two  raised  stones,  having  nothing  carved 
upon  them,  but  intended  for  it.  The  cill  of 
this  door  is  5 feet  from  the  ground  : there  is 
no  appearance  of  a door  ever  having  been  in 
this  place,  as  the  stones  are  perfect. 

THE  TOWER  OF  DUNROBIN,  KIRK  OF 
CLYN'E  PARISH, 

is  situate  150  feet  from  the  old  parish  church 
of  Clyne,  in  Sutherlandshire  : it  has  the  bell 
now  hanging  in  it ; is  built  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  adjoining  the  church,  which  gives  a greater 
height  by  the  elevated  position  than  what  it . 
would  otherwise  have  from  the  tower  being 
only  25  feet  to  the  top  of  the  stone  roof,  and 
14  feet  diameter  at  the  base  : the  cill  of  the 
door  is  about  7 feet  from  the  ground.  This 
tower  is  seen  for  miles  round : it  is  built  in 
irregular  courses,  and  of  a stone  the  same  as 
the  church,  but  not  of  the  same  description  as 
the  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood — perhaps 
Norman  stone.  The  wall  is  3 feet  2 inches 
thick  at  the  base. 

P.S.  The  name  in  the  Irish  language  for  the 
round  tower  is  clogagh  (cloigh-theagh),  the 
English  of  which  is  bell- house,  and  they  never 
have  been  called  any  other  : some  antiquaries 
have  adopted  the  name  fire-tower,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  maintain  it  otherwise  than  by  the 
obscurity  in  which  their  erection  is  involved. 

W.  Hughes. 


A CHEAP  CONTRACTOR  IN  A FIX. 

In  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  by  a Mr.  Brown,  builder, 
against  a gentleman  named  Murgatroyd,  to  recover 
the  sum  of  25/.  From  the  evidence  adduced  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  appeared  the  defendant,  re- 
quiring some  repairs  to  be  done  to  his  premises, 
signified  that  he  was  open  to  the  offer  of  any 
builder  who  would  contract  to  do  the  same,  and 
that  the  lowest  tender  would  be  accepted,  subject 
to  certain  usual  conditions.  Out  of  a number  of 
tenders  sent  in,  the  plaintiff’s  was  found  to  be  the 
lowest,  at  25/.  ; the  highest  being  at  the  dispro- 
portionate figure  of  110/.  Very  shortly  after  the 
plaintiff  had  signed  the  contract,  he  discovered  his 
mistake,  and  wished  the  defendant  to  annul  the 
agreement.  Mr.  Murgatroyd  would  not  accede  to 
this,  or  abate  one  jot  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  con- 
tract, considering  that  as  a specification  had  been 
prepared  by  his  surveyor,  and  plaintiff  had  con- 
tracted upon  that  specification,  he  ought  not  to 
have  tendered  at  a figure  he  could  have  known  was 
unremunerative. 

The  plaintiff  upon  this  scamped  the  work,  using 
old  materials,  a mixture  of  size,  whitening,  and 
ochre,  for  paint,  and  deals  of  a thickness  but  little 
stouter  than  veneers.  Upon  the  completion  of  the 
job  he  applied  for  payment,  and  was  referred  to 
defendant’s  surveyor,  who  ordered  Mr.  Brown  to 
pull  all  his  work  down,  and  to  perform  his  con- 
tract to  the  strict  letter  of  the  specification.  The 
plaintiff  and  his  witnesses  swore  that  the  work  was 
well  done,  and  but  a shade  under  the  specification  ; 
one  of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses  stating  that  he  had 
been  carefully  through  the  work,  and  he  considered 
it  well  worth  40/. 

Mr.  Bussell,  for  the  defence,  said  this  was 
one  of  those  cases,  in  which  a grasping  man 
for  business  had  met  his  deserts.  It  was  a 
common  occurrence  for  some  builders  when  they 
saw  tenders  for  work  advertised,  to  tender  at  a 
price  which  they  well  knew  no  tradesman  could 
compete  against,  unless  he  swindled  his  timber 
merchant  and  other  building-materialists.  The 
profit  they  looked  for  would  arise  from  their  per. 
forming  the  contract  in  the  scamping  way  the 
plaintiff  had  done  in  this  instance,  and  also  in  the 
expectation  of  making  some  alterations  from  the 
specification,  for  which  they  invariably  charged 
100  per  cent,  over  the  fair  trade  price.  It  was  a 
system  at  once  ruinous  to  the  fair  builder,  dishonest 
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to  the  customer,  and  he  could  state,  generally  end- 
ing in  the  cutting  contractors’  paying  their  debts 
through  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvent  Courts. 
His  client  had,  some  few  years  since,  been  victimized 
by  one  of  these  cheap  contractors,  and  conse- 
quently this  time  took  measures  to  defeat  another 
attempt  of  the  kind.  The  specification  was  more 
than  explicitly  drawn  out,  and  the  quantities  given, 
—he,  Mr.  Bussell,  seeing  to  the  legal  part  ot 
the  contract;  and  he  was  indeed  glad  to  say  lie 
had  now  got  the  plaintiff  in  that  fix,  that  un- 
less he  instantly  fulfilled  his  contract  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  client’s  surveyor,  and  to  the  very 
letter  of  the  contract,  the  defendant  would  at  once 
employ  a respectable  builder  and  hold  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  sureties  liable  to  the  whole  cost  of  carrying 
out  the  work  mentioned  in  the  specification.  Ihe 
present  claim  was  one  of  the  most  impudent  actions 
ever  brought,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  no 
lawyer  had  recommended  the  course  pursued  by 
the  plaintiff.  Mr.  Bussell  then  called  the  surveyor 
who  prepared  the  specification,  and  took  out  the 
quantities.  That  gentleman  and  two  other  wit- 
nesses proved  that  the  work  done  was  widely  dif- 
ferent from  the  contract,  and  that  it  was  decidedly 
necessary  to  pull  it  all  down  and  begin  de  novo. 
One  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Cooper,  a builder,  said 
be  was  positive  no  one,  to  do  justice  to  themselves 
and  the  employer,  could  do  the  work  required 
under  120/.  or  130/. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  satisfied  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  perform  his 
agreement,  and,  until  he  had  done  so,  he  was  not 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  a frac- 
tion of  money.  From  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
case,  he  would  advise  the  plaintiff  to  fulfil  his  con- 
tract ; for  he  had  got  into  the  hands  of  parties  who 
would  speedily  teach  him  that  if  he  had  made  a bad 
bargain  he  must  stick  to  it,  or  it  would  be  worse 
for  him.  Verdict  for  the  defendant,  with  full  costs. 


the  small  extent  of  frontage  being  at  one  time 
exposed  for  the  purpose  of  building. 

In  Gray’s-inn-lane  some  houses  of  the  date 
1633  have  roofs  similar  to  illustration  No.  49, 
which,  at  a moderate  height  afford  more  accom- 
modation in  the  attics.  Several  roofs  of  this 
description  are  met  with  in  various  parts  ot 
London,  and  often  are  the  means  of  fixing  the 
dates  of  buildings. 

In  1623,  two  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Chailes  I.  in  the  month 
of  October,  a melancholy  accident  happened 
in  the  French  ambassador’s  house  in  Black- 
friars,  when  Drury,  a Jesuit,  preached  in  a 
large  upper  room,  three  stories  high,  to  a con- 
gregation of  300  persons  and  upwards:  the 
floor  gave  way,  and  above  a hundred  of  his 
hearers  were  killed,  and  nearly  the  same 
number  badly  wounded  and  buried  in  the 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON* 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Protec- 
torate, and  the  first  few  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  till  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  a period 
to  which  we,  in  the  present  paper,  confine 
our  remarks,  the  street  architecture  of  London 
underwent  a most  important  change,  notwith 
standing  the  troubles  of  the  period.  In  spite 
of  the  statutes  of  former  reigns  against  the 
introduction  of  wood  in  London  buildings,  a 
portion  still  continued  to  be  erected,  disguised 
by  plaster,  and  in  some  instances  they  were,  in 
defiance  of  the  Government  and  corporate 
authorities,  built  without  even  the  above  pre- 
caution. The  illustration  No.  44,  which  still 
exists  in  a court  in  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street, 
although  older  than  the  time  of  Charles  I.  gives 
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On  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Charles  1. 
the  citizens  were  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  entry 
of  the  king  into  London  in  consequence  of  the 
raging  of  the  plague,  which  in  that  one  year  in 
the  City  and  suburbs  carried  off  35,470  persons, 
besides  upwards  of  18,000  who  died  of  other 
distempers. 

In  the  next  year  (1626),  in  the  month  of 
June,  there  happened  so  violent  a storm  of 
hail,  rain,  and  wind,  attended  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  that  the  churchyard  walls  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Holborn,  and  St.  Botolf’s,  Bishops- 
gate-street,were  blown  down, and  many  corpses 
of  those  who  had  died  of  the  plague  were  ex- 
posed to  public  view. 

About  1628-30,  an  order  was  made  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  confine  the  south  side  of 
Cheapside  from  the  Old  Change  to  Bucklers- 
bury,  then  called  Goldsmiths-row  and  Lom- 
bard-street, to  the  trade  of  Goldsmiths  only. 

In  1631,  the  streets  of  London  became 
greatly  incumbered  with  stalls  and  stands  for 
the  sale  of  various  goods  in  defiance  of  the 
laws.  Against  this  infringement  the  common 
council  enacted, — “That  no  inhabitant  what- 
ever should  presume  to  sell  anything  in  the 
streets  or  lanes  of  the  City  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing, for  the  first  offence,  twenty  shillings ; for 
the  second,  forty  shillings  ; for  the  third,  four 
pounds  ; and  for  each  offence  afterwards  to  be 
doubled  ” 


mayor  and  aldermen  to  shut  up  all  shops  in 
Goldsmiths-row,  Cheapside,  and  Lombard- 
street,  which  were  not  occupied  by  gold- 
smiths ; which  order  was  soon  enforced  by  a 
decree  of  the  dreaded  court  of  Star  Chamber  r 
no  attention  was,  however,  paid  to  this  order 
by  the  citizens. 

Notwithstanding  this  and  other  contentions 
between  the  city  and  the  court,  the  former  pre- 
vailed on  the  king  to  grant  them  an  extension- 
of  the  charter  of  Henry  VI. : besides  pro- 
vision for  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  &c.  a 
grant  is  made  of  “ Moorfields  and  West  Smith- 
field,  with  liberty  to  hold  fairs  and  markets  in. 
the  said  fields,  with  all  tolls,  profits,  &c_ 
thereto  belonging to  which  grant  is  added 
this  particular  clause — 

“ We,  our  heirs,  or  successors,  will  not  erect 
or  cause  to  be  erected,  nor  will  permit  or  give- 
leave  to  any  person  or  persons  to  erect  and 
build  a new  one,  or  any  messuages,  houses, 
structures,  edifices,  in  or  upon  the  said  field, 
called  Inner  Moor,  or  the  field  called  Outward 
Moor,  or  the  said  field  called  West  Smith- 
field,  but  that  the  said  separate  fields  and 
places  be  reserved,  disposed,  and  continued  la- 
such  like  common  and  public  uses,  as  the  said 
fields  heretofore  and  now  are  used,  disposed,, 
and  converted  to."  The  Londoners’  play-fields, 
the  Inner  and  Outer  Moor,  are,  in  spite  of  the 
above  compact,  now  nearly  covered  with  bricks 
and  mortar:  let  us  hope  that  the  feelings 
which  forced  the  removal  of  the  cattle  trade 
from  West  Smithfield  will  also  prevent  the 
converting  this  valuable  breathing  place  in  the 
centre  of  the  populous  city  to  any  other  pur- 
poses than  the  recreation  and  advantage  of. 
the  public. 

In  the  City  charter,  7 Charles  I.  the  shops 
of  pawnbrokers  would  seem  to  have  been  first 
directed  to  be  licensed,  and  leave  given  to 
“ expose  and  hang  in  and  over  the  streets,  ana 
ways,  and  alleys  of  the  said  city  and  suburbs 
of  the  same,  signs  and  posts  of  signs  affixed, 
to  their  houses  and  shops,  for  the  better  find- 
ing out  such  citizens’  dwellings,  shops,  arts,, 
or  occupations,”  &c. 

In  1642,  the  Parliament  being  at  that  time 
in  favour  with  the  citizens,  dreading  the  ad- 
vance of  the  king’s  troops  on  London,  ordered 
the  London  trained  bands  to  be  in  readiness. 


'UUlcU.  . . ,.  . 

In  the  year  1635,  the  number  of  hackney  and  all  the  passages  and  avenues  leading  to 
coaches  having,  in  spite  of  the  enactments  | the  city  to  be  fortified  by  posts,  chains,  an 
of  James  I.  greatly  increased,  they  plied  in  the  courts  of  guard.  The  citizens  on  that  occa- 


streets  in  the  same  manner  as  at  the  present 
time.  But  great  inconvenience  being  found 
by  their  obstructing  the  common  passages  and 


a fearful  notion  of  the  dangerous  condition  of  1 rendering  the  streets  dangerous  (as  the  histo; 


a considerable  portion  of  London  before  the 
Great  Fire.  The  majority  of  the  buildings  of 
this  period  were,  however,  constructed  in  a 
substantial  manner  with  brick,  with  but  little 
attempt  at  decoration.  The  picturesque  Eliza- 
bethan style,  so  far  as  the  exterior  of  London 
houses  was  concerned,  rapidly  went  out  of  use. 
The  few  examples  which  are  still  existing  of 
buildings  which  seem  to  have  been  erected  at 
about  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  exhibit  an  arrangement  of  more 
purely  classic  mouldings  and  cornices  than  is 


rians  of  the  time  say)  to  his  Majesty  and 
the  nobility,  a proclamation  was  issued  on 
the  19th  of  January,  strictly  commanding, — 
“That  after  the  24th  of  June  next  ensuing  no 
hackney-coach  shall  be  used  in  the  city  of 
London  or  suburbs  thereof  other  than  by  car- 
rying of  people  to  and  from  their  habitations 
in  the  country,  and  that  no  person  make  use 
of  a coach  in  this  city  except  such  persons  as 
are  capable  of  keeping  four  able  horses  fit 
for  his  majestie’s  service.”  The  cause  of  these 
repeated  enactments  respecting  hackney- 


found  in  the  preceding  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  coaches  in  London  was,  no  doubt,  in  cons'e- 
James  I.  The  illustration  No.  45  (nearly  oppo-  quence  of  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 

C4,  rM ni ^ streets,  of  the  condition  of  which  at  the  present 

day  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  Many 
of  the  streets  and  lanes  were  unpaved,  and 
numbers  only  partially : the  footpaths  were 


site  St.  Clement’s  Church,  Strand)  is  a good 
specimen  of  the  period  now  under  notice. 
No.  46,  near  the  above  spot,  is  a less 
decorated  but  elegant  example.  The  small 
engraving  of  houses  in  Gray’s-inn,  No. 
47,  and  No.  48,  the  residence  of  our 
great  Milton,  in  King -street,  Westmin- 
ster,f will  serve  as  characteristic  specimens  of 
many  London  houses  built  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  until  the  “ Fire.”  The  high-pitched 
roofs,  with  two  or  more  windows,  which  are 
met  with  in  various  parts  of  England  of  this 
time  and  of  that  of  Charles  II.  are  not  gene, 
rally  met  with  in  London.  This  in  the  City 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 


* See  page  471. 

+ This  house  vras  for  several  years  the  residence  of 
Milton.  The  tree  shown  in  the  front  of  the  engraving  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  poet.  The  sketch  was 
taken  from  the  garden  of  the  house  formerly  occupied  by 


ie  g;  „ 

the  celebrated  Jeremy  Bentham.  There  was  formerly 
communication  between  Milton’s  house  and  this  garden. 
On  the  slab  shown  in  the  engraving  the  late  Mr.  Haslitt 
had  engraved  the  words,  “ Sacredto  Milton.  Prince  of 
Poets,’* 


mostly  unraised  and  composed  of  shingle,  into 
which  the  water  from  the  roofs  of  houses 
would  pour  in  torrents  from  the  spouts  and 
projections  : these  uncomfortable  footpaths 
were  defended  here  and  there  by  posts,  which, 
while  they  protected  the  wayfarer  from  car- 
riages and  such  like  dangers  by  day,  were,  no 
doubt,  a great  inconvenience  to  many  in  the 
then  “ darkness  visible”  of  the  London  streets 
at  night : the  city  gallants  of  this  time,  no 
doubt,  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest  of 
the  perils  of  the  road,  and  so  has  originated 
the  English  practice  of  gentlemen  placing 
ladies  at  the  position  (even  in  our  well- flagged 
streets)  farthest  from  the  kerb. 

During  this  sad  period  of  troubles  and  dis- 
putes between  the  king,  parliament,  and  citi- 
zens, the  privy  council  sent  an  arbitrary  letter 
in  the  king’s  name,  commanding  the  lord 


sion  were  so  alarmed  that  a great  number 
of  all  sexes  applied  so  diligently  to  work  in 
the  digging  and  carrying  earth  that  their  forti- 
fications were  soon  accomplished.  Early  in 
the  same  year,  the  common  council  passed  an 
Act  for  the  better  defence  of  the  city  by  forti- 
fying the  same  with  outworks  at  certain  places,.; 
and  it  was  likewise  enacted  by  the  said  com- 
mon council,  that  all  the  passages  and  ways, 
leading  to  the  City  should  be  shut  up  except 
those  entering  at  Charing-cross,  St.  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  St.  John’s-street,  Shoreditch,  and 
Whitechapel;  and  that  the  exterior  ends.1 
of  the  said  streets  should  be  fortified  with 
breast  works  and  turnpikes  musket  proof;, 
that  all  the  sheds  and  buildings  contiguousi 
to  London  Wall  without  be  taken  down;, 
and  that  the  City  wall,  with  its  bulwarks, 
be  not  only  repaired  and  mounted  with 
artillery,  but  that  likewise  divers  new  works  be) 
added  to  the  same  at  places  most  exposed. 
For  defraying  the  expense  of  these  works  thei 
common  council  imposed  eight-fifteenths  in  thei 
several  wards  of  the  City,  which  was  after-i 
wards  confirmed  by  an  order  of  Parliaments 
In  consequence  of  this  the  work  was  begunv 
with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  prosecuted  witht 
such  amazing  despatch  that  an  earthen  ram-i 
part,  or  wall,  with  bastions,  redoubts,  &c.  was; 
in  a short  time  erected  round  London  and) 
Westminster  and  the  borough  of  Southwark. 
Yet  notwithstanding  this,  and  other  heavy  ex-: 
penses,  so  great  a spirit  of  opposition  had  the! 
citizens  at  this  time  to  the  king,  that  they  dici 
not  think  themselves  at  all  oppressed. 

In  1643,  the  common  council  ordered  then 
representatives  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  leave 
to  take  down  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  ana 
destroy  all  the  superstitious  figures  thereon. 

1644.— The  trade  of  the  City  westward,  bjl 
water,  being  greatly  obstructed  by  the  loya; 
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garrisons  of  Greenland  and  Basinghouses,  the 
City  sent  out  two  brigades  of  horse  and  foot, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Brown,  who 
attacked  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  And  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle,  in  possession  of  the 
coal  trade  in  the  river  Tyne,  having  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  coals  to  London,  the  Parlia- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  for  supplying  the 
City  with  turf  and  peat,  with  power  to  the  lord 
mayor  to  nominate  and  appoint  persons  to 
enter  into,  and  buy  any  quantity  of  turf  and 
peat  in  and  upon  any  grounds,  except 
orchards,  gardens,  and  walks. 

1647. — The  City  defences  were  levelled  by 
the  army  of  the  Parliament,  in  consequence  of 
the  citizens  having  refused  to  agree  to  a grant 
of  money  for  the  army. 

On  the  30lh  of  January,  1648,  Charles  I 
was  executed  at  Whitehall. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Protectorate,  several 
proclamations  and  orders  were  delivered,  to 
prohibit  the  increase  of  new  buildings, — to 
effect  which  he  passed  an  ordinance,  that  all 
persons  who  had  erected  houses  in  contempt 
of  former  prohibitions,  since  the  25th  of 
March,  1620,  should,  for  every  such  house, 
not  having  four  acres  of  land  attached  thereto, 
pay  to  the  Protector  one  year’s  rent ; and  for 
every  house  erected  after  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1656,  without  land,  as  aforesaid,  to 
forfeit  100/.  for  his  use. 

In  1658  Cromwell  died,  and  whether  it  was 
caused  by  vigilance  in  sanitary  measures,  or 
from  other  causes,  it  is  a remarkable  circum- 
stance that  but  few  persons  in  London  died 
of  plague  and  other  infectious  diseases  during 
his  government. 

Charles  II.  made  his  public  entry  into 
London  on  the  29tli  of  May,  1660,  amid  great 
rejoicing. 

In  1662  the  hackney-coaches  (still  seemingly 
a great  difficulty)  having  created  an  extra- 
ordinary charge  on  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Westminster,  by  destroying  the  pave- 
ments, the  Parliament  enacted,  that  all  hack- 
ney-coaches in  and  about  London  and  West- 
minster should  annually  pay  towards  the  charge 
of  paving  and  cleansing  the  streets  and  ways  in 
and  about  the  said  cities,  the  sum  of  5l.  each; 
and  every  load  of  hay,  6d.;  and  straw,  2d. 
The  same  Act  provided  for  enlarging  the  pas- 
sages at  Stock’s  Market,  from  Fleet  Conduit 
to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  passage  and  gateway 
out  of  Cheapside  into  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 
the  passage  at  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  in  Fleet- 
street,  from  Cheapside  into  Bucklersbury,  the 
passage  at  Temple  Bar,  and  several  others  in 
the  out  parts,  and  to  pave  Petty  France  to  St. 
James’s  House,  St.  James’s-street,  Pall  Mall, 
and  Hedge-lane. 

Early  in  May  1665,  a pestilence,  known 
afterwards,  on  account  of  its  dreadful  conse- 
quences, as  the  “ Great  Plague,”  broke  out  in 
London;  and  it  will  be  useful,  in  afterwards 
alluding  to  this  calamity,  to  copy  the  numbers, 
as  given  by  the  parish  clerks  of  London,  of 
those  who  died  of  plague  in  London  from 
1603  until  the  cessation  of  the  plague,  1679. 
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Died  of 

Years.  Plague. 

1636  10,400 

1637  3,080 

1638  363 

1639  314 

1610  1,450 

1641  3,067 

1642  1,824 

1643  996 

1641  1,492 

1615  ...  1,871 

1646  2,438 

1647  3,697 

1648  Death  Chas.  1.  on 

1649  67 

1650  16 

1651  23 


1653  ... 
1651  .., 

1655  ... 

1656  ... 

1657  ... 

1658  { 1 

1659  ... 


16 


1665  {Thri,GBru'“  } 68,596 

io66  The  Great  Fire  1,998 
(Total,  185,052) 


Humber  of  deaths  by  plague  in  London,  from  1603  till 

1623  inclusive,  a period  of  twenty-one  years — 45,536. 
Number  of  deaths  by  plague  in  London,  from  1624  till 

1044  inclusive,  a period  of  twenty-one  years — 60,134. 
Number  of  deaths  by  plagues  in  London,  from  1015  till 

1665  inclusive,  a period  of  twenty-two  years — 79,382. 
Number  of  Deaths  by  Plague  in  London  after  the 
Great  Fire. 

1667  35  1674  3 

1668  14  1676  1 

1669  3 1676  2 

1670  0 1677  2 

1671  5 1678  6 

1672  6 1679  2 

1673  5 (Total,  32) 

After  this  time  no  record  of  deaths  by 
Plague  in  London  is  made  in  the  Bills  of 
Health. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  and  conclu- 
sive than  the  above  tables,  which  not  only 
afford  great  encouragement  to  the  sanitary  re- 
former, but  ought  to  be  a lesson  to  those 
having  the  care  of  the  public  health  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  their  position.  Here  we  have 
the  statistics  of  a scourge  which  continued 
during  the  above  years  to  increase  in  violence 
until  the  Great  Fire,  and  which,  during  the 
above-mentioned  years,  carried  off  185,052 
persons.  If  we  allow  an  increase  at  the  present 
time  of  only  four  times  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, this  would  be  at  the  rate  of  11,000  and 
upwards  of  lives  each  year  sacrificed  to  want  of 
knowledge,  and  too  often  selfishness,  on  the 
part  of  the  various  persons  engaged  in  the 
management  and  construction  of  a great  city. 
It  was  vain  to  pass  Act  after  Act  against  the 
extension  of  London : the  authorities  were 
alarmed  for  the  public  health  : they  were 

alarmed  for  the  health  of  themselves  and 
families  ; they  passed  enactments  which,  while 
not  materially  taxing  themselves,  they  thought 
might  help  to  stop  the  pestilence — but  the 
plague-spot  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  at  the  present  day  im- 
mense masses  of  houses,  of  which  those  in 
Baley’s-court  are  an  existing  example.  Let  our 
readers  go  to  this  place — to  some  of  the  alleys 
near  Bartholomew  Church,  Saffron-hill,  and 
scores  of  other  parts  of  London, — places  which 
in  1852,  notwithstanding  the  advanced  in- 
telligence and  more  stringent  measures  of  the 

day,  arc  on  abomination  and  diegrarp  ; and, 

after  a few  of  these  visits,  they  may  have  a 
faint  notion  of  London  before  the  “ Fire.” 

In  the  older  condition  of  London  the  plague 
was  scarcely  ever  absent. 

By  the  interposition  of  Providence,  which 
punishes  nations  as  well  as  individuals  gene- 
rally for  their  own  good,  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  was  swept  away  by  fire.  After  that 
event  only  eighty-two  persons  are  reported  to 
have  died  of  plague. 

The  plague  6till  rages  in  the  cities  of  the  I 
East:  commerce  has  increased:  the  extent  of1 
communication  between  foreign  countries  is  ! 
now  greater  than  could  have  been  dreamed  of 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  : still  we  have  no  j 
plague  in  London. 

The  proper  object  of  antiquarian  inquiry  | 
should  be  to  discover  in  the  past  what  may  ! 
be  beneficial  and  instructive  to  the  living.  ' 
This  feeling  in  inquiring  into  the  former 
condition  of  London  causes  us  to  regret, 
even  at  the  present  day,  how  sad  is 
the  condition  of  this  great  city,  and  how 
many  thousands  of  lives  which  might  be  j 
saved,  are  yearly  sacrificed  in  consequence 
of  the  ill-condition  of  many  of  the  neighbour-  j 
hoods  of  this  metropolis.  The  little  court  j 
which  we  engrave  is,  as  maybe  judged,  of( 
most  inflammable  material.  A steam-engine 
and  other  dangerous  matters  surround  the 
premises.  The  entrance  is  by  a small  door 
which  might  be  passed  a hundred  times  in 
Bell  yard  without  notice.  None  of  the  fire- 
escapes  in  general  use  could  possibly  enter, 
not  even,  we  should  think,  the  parish  ladder. 
Sleeping  in  such  premises  is  scarcely  less 
dangerous  than  doing  so  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a gunpowder  magazine.  This,  however,  is 
only  a portion  of  the  evil.  In  the  cellar  between 
one  of  the  houses  is  a cesspool,  which  at  times, 
said  our  informant,  “ nearly  poisons  us.”  This 
is  kept  under  lock  and  key  by  the  landlord  of 
the  premises.  A convenience  opposite  the 
houses  is  the  only  means  of  accommodation 
for  twenty-two  persons ; for  whose  use  also  is  a 
small  leaden  cistern,  placed  close  to  the  dust- 


hole  and  near  the  place  above  mentioned,  and 
this,  from  its  size,  is  totally  inadequate  to  the 
use  of  so  many  persons.  On  Sundays  they  are 
often  without  any  water.  There  is  no  drain 
from  the  court : if  any  water  be  thrown  down  it 
runs  into  Bell-yard,  and  the  shopkeepers  and 
other  respectable  inhabitants  speedily  interfere  to 
stop  such  a practice.  What  chance  have  people 
in  such  a place  to  preserve  health  ? Many  will 
say,  “ Why  live  there  ?”  To  these  we  would 
answer — The  poor  are  not  always  their  own 
masters,  and  often  are  ignorant  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  localities.  In  thousands  of 
instances  the  inhabitants  of  unwholesome 
neighbourhoods  take  possession  of  them  for 
want  of  better ; and  once  located,  the  landlord 
too  often  allows  a little  arrear  of  rent — just 
about  the  value  of  their  furniture.  They  now 
become  fixtures  for  life  : child  after  child  dies 
of  the  absolute  poison  of  the  atmosphere  : the 
regular  rent  is  strictly  enforced,  and  the 
arrears  used  as  a means  of  stopping  the  de- 
mand for  improvement. 

Baley’s-court  is  bad  enough,  but  there  are 
others  in  London  infinitely  worse.  It  is  not  long 
since  we  saw  water  sold  in  St.  Giles’s  at  the 
shop  from  which  the  poor  creatures  purchased 
bread,  tea,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 

REFERENCES. 

44.  Baley’s-court,  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street. 

45.  Houses  in  the  Strand,  nearly  opposite  Saint 

Clement’s  Church. 

46.  House  in  Strand. 

47.  Building  about  time  of  Charles  I.  Gray’s-inn. 

48.  Residence  of  Milton,  the  Poet,  at  Westminster. 

49.  Roof  of  House  in  Gray’s-inn-lane,  about  the 

date  of  1633. 

The  whole  of  the  engravings  are  from  sketches 
made  on  the  spot. 


PLANK  ROADS  IN  AMERICA. 

The  signal  benefit  of  this  system  of 
roads,  says  the  New  York  Daily  Times 
of  26th  July  has  caused  it  to  be  inter- 
woven, within  the  last  five  years,  into  the 
economy  of  our  state.  Special  application  for 
plank-road  charters  so  besieged  the  doors  of 
the  Capitol  that  the  legislature  enacted  a 
Keneral  law,  so  that  any  one,  by  complying 
with  certain  regulations,  may  incorporate  him- 
self for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
such  a road.  Some  of  our  central  cities 
radiate  their  roads  toward  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Syracuse  first  set  the  example, 
under  the  direction  of  George  Geddes,  esq.  a 
senator  from  Onondaga,  who  has  inherited 
ingenuity  and  engineering  qualities  from  his 
father,  formerly  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  experienced  surveyors  of  the  state ; and 
now,  over  100  miles  of  plank  road  make 
that  thriving  and  enterprising  city  the  active 
focus  in  which  they  centre.  During  the  fall 
and  spring,  when  the  roads  were  formerly 
blockaded  by  mud,  and  all  trade  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  interdicted,  there  is  now  a 
steady  and  uninterrupted  commerce.  In  some 
instances  property  along  the  line  of  these  roads 
has  doubled  in  value.  Oswego,  Rome,  and 
Utica  have  exhibited  similar  energy  in  weaving 
around  them  this  invaluable  net-work,  and 
have  experienced  and  realised  similar  results. 
Other  states  have  adopted  the  system,  and 
already  this  delightful  road,  with  which  for 
ease  and  comfort  the  Appian  Way  could  not 
compare,  is  steadily  winding  itself  amidst  the 
hitherto  almost  inacessible  forests  of  Michigan, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin;  and  one,  of  200  miles 
in  length,  stretching  along  the  western  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan,  penetrates  the  great  wil- 
derness of  the  north,  and  opens  its  sequestered 
fastnesses  to  the  activity  of  trade.  Probably 
3,000  or  4,000  miles  of  this  style  of  road  now 
exist  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  in  the 
Union,  perhaps  as  many  more,  although  it  is 
now  not  over  five  years  since  its  first  introduc- 
tion. These  roads  are  not  so  much  needed 
in  the  sandy  soil  that  surrounds  New  York,  as 
in  those  sections  of  the  country  whose  loam 
retains  the  rain.  Yet  they  are  rapidly  cluster- 
ing around  us.  A plank  road  reaches  from 
Brooklyn  to  Jamaica;  and  if  any  one  would 
see  an  unbroken  stream  of  fleet  and  magnifi- 
cent trotters,  let  him  some  lovely  afternoon 
give  himself  an  airing  on  this  hoof-beaten  way. 
Another,  a double-track  road  of  this  descrip- 
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tion,  proceeds  from  Williamsburg  to  the  ceme- 
tery of  the  Cypress  Hills,  where  it  forms  a 
junction  with  the  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica-road. 
Ground  is  also  broken  for  a plank  road,  lead- 
ing from  the  Williamsburg  and  Cypress  Hills 
road  to  Rockaway.  Still  another  road  is  con- 
structed,  or  in  process  of  construction,  from 
Williamsburg  to  Flushing,  while  the  dominions 
of  Governor  Davis  (Coney  Island)  are  acces- 
sible from  Brooklyn  by  the  same  pleasing 
conveyance.  New  Jersey,  too,  in  our  imme- 
diate vicinity,  is  bestirring  herself  in  this 
behalf,  and  hiding  her  red  soil  from  view  by 
rows  of  compact  planks.  Let  us  have  more 
of  them.  We  care  not  how  many.  The  rail- 
road may  be  and  is  more  useful  to  the  tra- 
veller, but  as  a convenience  to  the  immediate 
vicinage,  to  the  trade  of  the  county,  to  those 
who  will  to  go  short  distances,  to  the  farmer 
and  the  market  man,  the  plank  road  bears 
away  the  palm  from  every  mode  of  conveyance 
hitherto  known.  On  such  a road,  a stage 
horse  can  travel  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles 
a day,  at  the  rate  of  seven  to  nine  miles  per 
hour : a team  of  two  horses  has  been  known, 
without  any  extraordinary  strain,  to  draw  six 
tons  of  iron  the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  improvements  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  and  we  look  to  it  to  work 
out  wonders  in  the  developed  and  undeveloped 
portions  of  our  country. 


BUILDINGS  PROPOSED  AND  IN  PRO- 
GRESS IN  IRELAND. 

The  friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  are 
about  having  a new  church  erected  in  Lower 
Dominick-street, Dublin.  The  design  comprises 
nave  and  choir,  aisles,  and  lateral  chapels, 
with  extensive  sacristies,  and  organ  chamber, 
and  the  style  of  architecture  is  decorated 
Gothic.  The  entire  length  will  be  160  feet, 
the  width  about  70  feet,  and  the  height  of 
nave  interiorly  about  70  feet.  Mr.  J.  J. 
McCarthy,  architect. 

New  churches  have  been  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Tuam,  at  Achill  Sound  and  Moyard- 
bridge,  and  the  church  at  Oughterard,  which 
has  been  undergoing  a series  of  alterations 
and  additions,  has  also  been  opened. 

The  first  stone  of  a new  school-house  in 
Cappanalaura,  across  Lough  Corrib,  and  oppo- 
site Castlekirk,  has  also  been  laid  by  the 
Bishop  of  Tuam.  The  site  is  on  the  hill  side, 
over  the  lake,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view.  Two  Dublin  gentlemen  have  supplied 
the  building  funds. 

A new  church  has  been  consecrated  at 
Spiddal,  a place  ten  miles  west  of  Galway. 
Another  is  to  be  built  at  Maam,  a place  far- 
ther west  about  sixteen  miles. 

The  new  church  on  the  Island  of  Arran,  in 
the  Atlantic,  is  almost  completed,  and  we 
believe  it  will  soon  be  opened. 

A new  church  has  been  lately  erected  and 
consecrated,  near  Leemere,  at  the  head  of  the 
inlet  of  the  Ivilleries,  and  it  is  stated  that  this 
is  the  first  that  has  ever  been  built  in  Joyce’s 
country. 

Another  is  to  be  built  in  the  peninsula  of 
Erislannan,  within  about  five  miles  of  Clifden, 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  according  to  plans 
by  Mr.  Francis  Farrell,  architect,  Dublin. 

The  subscription  list  for  the  new  convent 
and  schools  at  Ballinrobe,  is  increasing,  and 
we  believe  building  operations  will  be  shortly 
commenced.  The  convent  will  accommodate 
twenty-four  nuns,  and  will  consist  of  the  ordi- 
nary reception  and  noviciate  rooms,  refectory, 
infirmary,  chapel,  with  vestry  attached,  cells, 
culinary  offices,  &c.  The  schools,  which  form 
a distinct  portion,  are  placed  in  a one-story 
building  at  the  western  angle,  and  project 
about  60  feet.  The  style  is  early  English.  The 
principal  feature  on  the  front  elevation  is  a 
projecting  gable  (with  stone-roofed  oriel  win- 
dow, nearly  continued  to  apex),  and  a square 
tower  80  feet  high,  with  high  pitched  leaden 
roof,  and  vane  on  top  in  connection  there- 
with. Probable  cost,  5,000/.  Mr.  Lyons 
architect. 

The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St. 
James,  Dublin,  has  been  dedicated  by  Arch- 


bishop Cullen.  It  is  in  the  Lancet  Gothic 
style,  and  was  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr. 
P.  Byrne,  architect.  The  walls  are  of  masonry, 
with  horizontal  beds  and  vertical  joints,  and 
dressings  of  limestone. 

New  schools  are  to  be  erected  near  Clough, 
county  Down.  Messrs.  Hay,  architects. 

A new  market-house  is  to  be  erected  in 
Mulgrave-street,  Limerick.  The  building  is 
to  consist  of  a corn  exchange,  containing  a 
large  board-room,  and  offices;  also  a public  hall 
and  reception-room  with  kitchen,  &c.;  markets 
for  wheat,  oats,  barley,  hay,  straw,  and  green- 
feeding, cattle,  pigs>  fowl,  butter,  turf,  coal, 
&c.  &c.  are  to  be  provided ; also  stalls  for 
butchers’  meat,  fish,  &c.  The  expenditure 
will  probably  be  10,000/.  We  are  glad  to  find 
that  the  workmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Limerick 
are  likely  to  receive  by  means  of  this  (and  the 
new  chapel  also  to  be  erected  here)  employ- 
ment, as  for  some  time  building  has  been  at  a 
stand-still  in  the  “ City  of  the  Treaty.” 

Anew  “monster”  house  is  to  be  built  in 
Sackville-  street,  Dublin.  Five  houses  opposite 
the  Post-office  are  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a site 
will  be  afforded  for  the  new  building  of  172 
feet  in  depth  and  92  feet  frontage.  The  com- 
petition for  the  approved  design  is  limited  to  a 
few  local  architects.  The  probable  expense 
will  be  from  4,500/.  to  5,000/. 

A mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Tomlinson  and  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates who  fell  in  the  Chinese  war  at  Chippoo 
is  being  fixed  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  at 
Dublin,  by  Mr.  Farrell,  sculptor  to  Earl  De 
Grey.  The  tableau  consists  of  seven  figures, 
with  the  Lieut.- Colonel  in  the  agonies  of  death 
leaning  upon  two  soldiers.  The  wolf-dog  and 
harp  of  Erin  are  not  forgotten. 


A NOTE  FROM  EXETER. 

The  baths  and  washhouses  were  opened  to 
the  public  on  the  9th  ult.  There  is  little  doubt 
of  their  being  well  attended  : the  number  of 
bathers  already  exceeds  all  expectations.  The 
building  contains  first  and  second  class  hot 

and  cold  mpn’s  and  .vomen’u  batha  and  men’s 

and  women’s  shower  baths.  The  washhouse 
contains  apartments  separated  from  each  other 
by  slate  partition  for  the  washers,  and  ironing- 
stoves,  drying  apparatus,  wringing-machine, 
&c.  &c.  The  building  has  been  raised  wholly 
by  subscription,  so  that  the  establishment  has 
only  its  own  expenses  to  cover  and  no  interest 
of  money  to  pay.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Brandon  and  Co.;  builder,  Mr.  John  Mason; 
and  the  engineer’s  work  was  done  by  Mr. 
Jeakes.  There  is  no  plunge  or  swimming- 
bath  at  present,  but  there  is  a space  of  ground 
left  sufficient  for  a very  good  one  to  be  made 
at  some  future  time,  it  is  hoped  not  far  distant. 
The  building  is  well  situated,  being  in  a very 
densely-populated  part  of  the  city,  and  having 
entrances  from  two  streets  running  in  different 
directions. 

The  county  gaol  will  shortly  be  completed. 
Three  wings  and  officers’  houses  are  already 
built,  and  the  fourth  wing,  debtors’  prison, 
hospital,  and  laundry,  will  soon  be  finished : 
the  whole  cost  of  this  model  prison  will  exceed 
30,000/.  Mr.  John  Hayward,  of  this  city,  is 
the  architect. 

The  St.  John’s  Hospital  Grammar  School  is 
being  pulled  down,  previously  to  being  re- 
built, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Macintosh,  architect,  Exeter.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Improvement  are  pulling  down  a 
great  number  of  old  and  dilapidated  houses 
in  West-street,  to  give  a freer  circulation  of 
air  in  that  populated  locality. 

A new  organ  has  been  placed  in  the 
Episcopal  Chapel,  Bedford-circus,  built  by 
Smith,  of  Exeter,  and  is  played  by  a person 
from  the  Blind  Institution  of  this  city. 

The  recent  thunder-storms  have  made  great 
havoc  with  some  of  the  main  sewers  : in  steep 
places,  the  pressure  of  water  has  been  so  great 
that  the  arches  have  been  actually  forced  up- 
wards. In  one  place,  a horse  and  cart  fell  in, 
and  almost  killed  the  driver : he  was  taken  to 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital,  with  little 
hopes  of  recovery.  T.  G.  B. 


f2otict3  of  33oofcg. 

The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act  ( the  15  Sf  16 
Viet.  c.  83),  and  the  Patent  Law  generally , 
as  affected  by  that,  statute , analysed  and 
explained;  in  substitution  of  the  obsolete 
portion  of  Godson  and  Burke's  work  upon 
the  subject  ; with  the  Act  itself,  the  Schedule 
of  Forms,  and  an  Index.  By  Peter 
Burke,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Bar- 
rister-at- Law.  W.  G.  Benning  and  Co. 
Law  Booksellers,  43,  Fleet-street.  1852. 
The  recent  change  in  the  state  of  the  law  of 
patents  renders  it  necessary  that  all  interested 
in  patents  should  possess  some  work  expressly 
treating  of  this  change,  and  including  the 
new  Act  itself,  or  a faithful  analysis  or  abstract 
of  it;  and  it  is  well  that  an  author  who  may 
be  depended  on,  such  as  Mr.  Burke,  has  felt 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  lose  no  time  in  issuing 
such  a desideratum  before  the  Act  begins  to 
operate  on  1st  October  next.  Purchasers  of 
Godson  and  Burke’s  previous  work,  as  well 
as  others  interested,  will  find  it  very  essential 
that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the  ad- 
ditional information  now  published. 

As  Mr.  Burke  observes,  however,  the 
Amendment  Act,  of  1st  July  last 

“ Effects  a change  rather  in  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  obtainment  of  letters  patent,  than 
in  the  nature  of  the  patents  themselves.  The 
principal  alterations  occur  in  the  increased  facilities 
as  to  seeking  and  procuring  patent  privileges,  in 
the  reduction  of  the  expenses  attending  them,  and 
in  the  extension  of  a single  patent  to  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  The  law 
which  forms  the  groundwork  of  our  patent  system 
remains  much  as  before.” 


fHtScellama. 

Royal  Art  Galleries  on  the  Mound 
at  Edinburgh. — This  large  structure  is 
nearly  half-built.  The  external  and  dividing 
walls  of  masonry  are  fully  half  up.  The  long 
and  squared  ranges  of  flat  pillars  that  face  the 
wings  are  pretty  well  raised,  and  present  a 
considerable  extent  of  building,  with  porticoes, 
colonnades,  and  pediments.  There  are  six 
porticoes  advanced  from  the  building,  two  at 
each  end,  and  one  of  enlarged  proportions  at 
each  side.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gre- 
cian (Ionic);  the  pediments  surmounting  the 
colonnades  are  up  ; and,  although  the  tympa- 
num is  blank  upon  the  plan,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed, according  to  the  local  Post,  to  embellish 
it  with  sculpture.  The  wings  will  have  no 
columns;  but,  instead  of  them,  antw  ; and 
along  the  top  runs  a stone  balustrade.  The 
building,  while  thus  in  harmony  with  the 
Royal  Institution,  says  the  Post,  will  wear  a 
distinctive  aspect,  and  stand  architecturally 
intermediate  betwixt  the  Florid  style  of  that 
columnar  edifice  and  the  severe  and  semi- 
monastic Gothic  of  the  Free  Church  College, 
above  these  erections  on  the  Mound — all  being 
the  designs  of  the  same  architect,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Playfair.  The  interior  accommodation  may  be 
said  to  extend  nearly  200  feet  from  north  to 
south,  and  to  comprise  three  distinct  suites  of 
apartments,— all  entering  from  the  front,  al- 
though the  central  passage  betwixt  the  porti- 
coes is  quite  contracted  in  its  dimensions,  and 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  respective  apart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Association  and  Scottish 
Academy.  Iron  arches  braced  with  struts, 
have  been  thrown  across  the  railway  tunnel, 
beneath  the  mound,  and  these  are  sustained 
on  abutments  of  masonry,  so  as  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  foundations  of  the  building, 
independently  of  the  tunnel. 

Caution  to  Water  Companies.  At 
the  Bristol  Assizes,  on  Wednesday  week,  a 
person  named  Laverton  recovered  damages  to 
the  amount  of  531/.  18s.  7d.  from  the  Bristol 
Water  Works’  Company,  for  neglect.  It  ap- 
pears that,  by  the  Act  under  which  this  com- 
pany was  constituted,  it  became  their  duty  to 
lay  down  pipes,  to  affix  water  or  fire  plugs, 
and  to  keep  the  mains  charged,  but  they  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  and  in  consequence  the  plain- 
tiff’s premises  were  burnt  down,  and  he  sus- 
tained great  loss,  which  the  company  have 
thus  been  made  to  pay. 
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The  Holmfirth  Deluge. — The  statis- 
tics of  relief  afforded  by  charitable  contribu- 
tion to  sufferers  by  the  bursting  of  the  long- 
neglected  reservoir  at  Bilbury  and  the  flooding 
of  the  Holmfirth  valley  and  destruction  of 
numerous  mills  and  dwellings  in  the  gorge, 
display  an  amount  of  sterling  generosity  and 
.good-feeling  that  is  an  honour  to  our  country ; 
all  the  more  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  catastrophe  was  quite  easily  preventible  by 
a little  outlay  in  repairs,  which  were  grossly 


cent  line  of  water  communication  from  the 
Trent  to  the  Mersey,  which  intersected  the 
potteries  and  connected  them  with  that  port. 
As  early  as  1756,  the  manufacture  of  glass  was 
introduced  at  Warrington  ; and  soon  after  the 
date  of  the  group  of  discoveries  described,  a 
large  establishment  for  making  plate  glass  was 
established  at  Ravenhead,  near  St.  Helens. 
Thus  were  the  foundations  of  much  of  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Liverpool  laid  during 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  George 
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neglected  by  a corporation  who  ought  to  have  the  Third,  by  the  discoveries  of  Arkwright, 
kad  a strong  money  force  subscribed  against 1 Hargreaves,  Crompton,  Watt,  and  Wedgwood; 
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them  by  all  those  interested,  as  well  as  for 
immediate  and  necessary  repairs,  for  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  community,  failing  those 
which  ought  to  have  been  made  by  the  autho- 
rised corporation.  It  appears  from  the  report 


and  by  the  new  and  improved  mode  of  transit 
introduced  by  Bridgwater  and  Brindley. — 
Abridged  from  Baines’s  Liverpool. 

An  Inquiry  as  to  Shell  Lac. — In 
lac  dye  and  shell  lac  manufactory  I have  at 
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of  the  sub-committee,  that  161  claims  had  | this  place,*  several  tons  of  a stufl  called  by  the 
been  disposed  of  to  10th  June,  amounting  to  natives  “kiree”  have  accumulated,  and  1 wish  to 
24,834/.  3s.  6d.  besides  667/.  17s.  7d.  for  sub-  j know  if  any  of  your  readers  at  home  can  tell 
■sequent  claims.  The  total  receipts,  including  me  if  it  can  be  turned  to  any  use.  It  is  the 
donations,  salvage,  bank  interest,  &c.  were  refuse  of  the  shell  lac  left  in  the  bags  after  the 
45,434 /.  14s.  2d.  There  still  remained  a balance  finer  parts  have  been  extracted  from  it  for  ex- 
of  22,907 /.  7s.  2d.  for  future  disbursement ; portation  to  England.  In  former  years  the 
and,  if  all  the  subscriptions  were  paid  up,  the  natives  used  to  purchase  it  with  ayiditv  to 


amount  would  be  37,234 /.  12s.  6d.  All  the 
claims,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Mrs. 
Hirst,  of  Digley,  were  disposed  of,  and  all  the 
mills  in  the  valley  of  the  Holme,  with  the 
exception  of  Digley-mill,  were  either  repaired 
or  in  course  of  reconstruction.  To  orphans 
from  two  to  twelve  years  of  age,  the  sub-com- 
mittee recommended  that  5s.  (a-week  ?)  each 
be  paid  until  they  are  sixteen  years  old,  and 
arrangements  had  been  partly  entered  into  with 
the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Assurance  Company 
for  the  payment  of  that  sum  to  the  orphans  for 
1,078/.  The  committee  has  since  voted  the 
sum  of  4,500/.  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Hirst.  A recommendation  that  money 
be  granted  for  the  restoration  of  the  reservoir 
was  strongly  opposed  at  first  by  members  of 
deputations,  who  considered  that  to  make  any 
grant  would  be  like  giving  a reward  for  neglect 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  reservoir  commis- 
sioners. Others  urged  that  the  staple  trade  of 
the  valley  (woollen  manufacture)  could  not  be 
restored  unless  the  reservoir  was  restored,  and 
that  it  was  not  likely  it  would  be  restored 
unless  some  grant  was  made.  Eventually  it 
was  carried  almost  unanimously,  “ That,  with 
a view  of  restoring  the  Holme  Valley  to  per- 
manent prosperity,  efficient  assistance  be  given 
to  restore  the  Bilbury  reservoir,”  and  “ that  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  S,000/.  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  preceding  resolution.”  After  paying 
all  claims,  the  sum  of  400/.  is  to  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  sub-committee  to  meet  any  casual 
expenses,  and  the  surplus  to  be  returned  pro 
rata  to  the  subscribers,  not  later  than  the  1st 
November  next. 

English  Art-Discoveries  in  18th 
Century. — Besides  the  steam  engine,  the 
blast  furnace,  and  the  spinning  machinery  of 
Arkwright,  improvements  were  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware  and  glass,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  George  the  Third’s  reign,  which 
have  given  a prodigious  extension  to  these 
valuable  manufactures.  In  1763,  when  Wedg- 
wood perfected  improvements  in  the  Stafford- 
shire pottery,  the  trade  in  earthenware  took 
rank  amongst  the  most  valuable  of  the  staple 
trades  of  the  country.  A noble  and  distin- 
guished historian,  in  resuming  his  history  of 
the  events  of  the  year  1763,  speaking  of  the 
invention  of  Wedgwood,  says,  “ So  much  did 
this  branch  of  industry  grow  and  thrive,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1785,  there  were 
then  employed  upon  it,  in  that  district  only, 
from  15,000  to  20,000  persons.”  “And  thus,” 
says  the  annalist  of  the  trade,  “ are  the 
: meanest  materials,  the  clay  and  flint-stones 
i under  our  feet,  converted  into  objects  of  the 
I greatest  utility  and  beauty.”  The  abundance 
; and  cheapness  of  fuel  induced  Wedgwood  to 
i raise  his  English  Etruria  on  the  coal-field  of 
i North  Staffordshire : and,  fortunately  for  the 
( commerce  of  Liverpool,  the  Duke  of  Bridg- 
l water,  Earl  Gower,  and  other  noblemen  and 
j gentlemen  connected  with  Lancashire,  Che- 
« shire,  and  Staffordshire,  were,  at  the  date  of 
1 Wedgwood’s  discoveries,  forming  a magnifi- 


make  bangles  with,  but  since  factories  have 
increased,  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  de- 
mand, and  I fancy  there  is  scarcely  a manu- 
factory in  the  country  that  has  not  tons  of  it 
accumulated.  You  are  aware  that  seed  lac, 
mixed  with  fine  sand,  is  used  in  this  country 
for  making  grindstones.  Perhaps  if  this 
“ kiree  ” was  melted  down  with  sand  or  some 
other  cheap  article,  it  might  be  turned  to  use  for 
lights  for  flooring,  or  some  other  useful  pur- 
pose. At  any  rate  I will  give  10/.  to  any  per- 
son who  will  communicate  to  me  by  letter  any 
means  by  which  I may  turn  it  to  a profitable 
account.  I will  also  give  10/.  to  any  person 
who  will  tell  me  how  I can  make  seed  lac 
colourless.  At  present  fullers-earth,  mixed 
with  lime-water,  is  used  for  washing  the  seed 
lac  before  melting  it  into  shell ; but  it  only 
extracts  part  of  the  colouring  matter,  leaving, 
as  everybody  knows  who  uses  it,  an  orange- 
coloured  shell  lac.  If  any  of  your  numerous 
readers,  then,  succeed  in  giving  me  the  desired 
information  on  either  subject,  I will  send  them 
the  money  by  the  return  mail  on  their  sending 
out  the  information.— J.  B.  W. 

New  Composition  for  Railway  and 
other  Constructive  Purposes. — Mr. 
Owen  Williams,  of  Stratford,  has  patented  a 
composition  to  be  used  in  railway  and  other 
structures,  in  lieu  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone,  and 
for  building  purposes  generally.  One  of  these 
compositions  consists  of  180  lbs.  pitch,  4£ 
gallons  creosote,  18  lbs.  resin,  15  lbs.  sulphur, 
45  lbs.  finely-powdered  lime,  108  lbs.  gypsum, 
and  27  cubic  feet  sand,  breeze,  scoria,  bricks, 
stone,  or  other  hard  materials,  broken  up  and 
passed  through  a sieve  with  half-inch  meshes. 
The  sulphur  is  first  melted  with  30  lbs.  of  the 
pitch,  after  which  the  resin,  and  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  pitch  is  added  with  the  lime 
and  gypsum,  by  degrees,  and  well  stirred  till 
the  mixture  boils.  The  earthy  and  stony 
matters  are  then  added,  and  the  creosote 
mixed  in,  when  the  composition  is  ready  for 
moulding  into  blocks,  for  which  pressure  is 
applied.  The  claim  is  the  mode  of  preparing 
such  composition,  particularly  the  use  of 
sulphur  therein. 

More  about  Gold  in  Australia. — 
Mr.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  has 
published  several  pamphlets  on  this  subject, — 
one  by  “ Nugget,”  on  “ Australia  and  her 
Treasures;”  another  by  Mr.  John  Fairfax, 
joint-proprietor  and  joint-editor  of  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald,  “On  the  Colonies  and  Gold 
Fields  of  Australia,  with  Advice  to  Emigrants 
and  a third  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hall,  fourteen  years 
resident  in  Australia,  on  his  fortunate  “ Prac- 
tical Experience  at  th : Diggins  ” there.  Tin 
last  is  a graphic  and  well-written,  though 
modest  and  unpretending,  narrative : the 

second  is  partly  a condensation  of  the  news 
extracted  from  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald ; 
and  the  first  comprises  a brief  and  rapid  mis- 
cellany of  interesting  matter  in  regard  to  the 
colony  and  its  agricultural  as  well  as  its  gold 
fields,  for  behoof  of  emigrants. 


* The  address  may  be  had  at  The  Buildeb  office. 


Antiquarian  Discoveries  in  Glas- 
gow : The  Old  Bishop’s  Castle. — The 
excavations  and  levellings  of  the  infirmary 
mound  now  in  progress,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  approach  to  the  cathedral,  says 
the  Glasgow  Herald,  are  looked  upon  with 
much  interest  by  our  local  antiquaries ; for  the 
site  is  that  on  which  the  Archbishop’s  castle 
or  palace  stood,  the  surface  remains  of  which 
were  only  removed  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
While  Mr.  Rankine’s  workmen  were  engaged 
in  razing  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Castle- 
fort  wall,  they  came  upon  three  cannon  balls, 
each  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh- 
ing nearly  36  lbs.  a piece.  Two  of  them  were 
got  a few  yards  within  the  gateway  of  the 
infirmary  : the  other  was  about  as  far  on  the 
outside.  Besides  a groat  and  Danish  pipe, 
several  other  articles  have  been  discovered. 
Amongst  these  is  a stone  with  a square  hole 
in  it,  which  is  conjectured  by  some  to  have 
been  the  pedestal  in  which  the  foot  of  a gal- 
lows rested.  There  have  also  been  found 
several  beams  of  black  oak,  about  from  six 
inches  to  one  foot  in  diameter,  some  with  dools 
in  them  and  checked.  One  of  these  beams, 
the  largest,  and  circular,  has  a round  hole 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  cut  transversely 
into  it.  A few  yards  within  the  railing  en- 
closing the  mound,  and  encircling  it,  is  a very 
soft  portion  of  the  ground,  which  is  con- 
jectured to  have  formed  part  of  a moat  round 
the  castle. 

Peel  Statues. — The  Huddersfield  statue 
is  to  be  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  10  feet  6 inches 
high.  There  has  been  a dispute  amongst  the 
committee  as  to  the  artist.  Mr.  Bromley  was 
selected,  but  it  now  appears  that  there  is  a 
desire  to  withdraw  the  decision  in  his  favour 
by  some  arrangement  with  him,  and  to  em- 
ploy Mr.  Behnes,  with  whom  also  negociations 
have  now  been  entered  into.  The  pedestal 
will  be  a separate  contract. The  inaugura- 

tion of  the  statue  of  Sir  Robert,  at  Montrose, 
took  place  on  Saturday  week,  in  the  presence 
of  a large  concourse  of  people.  The  statue, 
erected  by  subscriptions  of  the  inhabitants, 
was  delivered  over  in  their  name  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  magistrates  and  town-council. 
It  was  executed  by  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  of 
Edinburgh.  It  stands  in  the  High-street, 
opposite  the  house  once  belonging  to  the 
famous  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

Proposed  Library,  New  York. — The 
proposed  arrangement  of  the  new  library  at  the 
national  capitol,  as  sketched  in  Norton’s  Lite- 
rary Gazette  (U  S.),  embraces  a suite  of  five 
rooms,  extending  in  the  aggregate  302  feet. 
There  will  be  two  stories  of  alcoves,  the  second 
one  receding  three  feet  from  the  first,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a gallery  with  but  little  projection; 
and  above  the  second  story  of  alcoves  will  be 
a third  story,  with  bookcases  against  the 
walls.  The  whole  interior  is  to  be  of  iron,  and 
fireproof,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
another  calamitous  fire,  and  “ is  to  be  finished 
in  a style  of  great  architectural  beauty.”  The 
shelves  will  be  of  porcelain.  The  expense  will 
amount  to  72,000  dollars  ; and  the  library  is 
calculated,  when  finished,  to  accommodate 
50,000  volumes. 

Suffolk  Fine-Art  Association. — The 
opening  of  the  exhibition  by  this  association 
was  to  take  place  on  Tuesday  last.  The  paint- 
ings are  said  to  be  numerous,  and  to  constitute 
a good  collection,  many  of  them  done  by  well- 
known  artists.  The  committee  have  made 
arrangements  for  a musical  promenade  on 
Friday  evenings. 

Sanitary  State  of  Merthyr  Tidfil. 
— A correspondent  of  a Welsh  paper  com- 
plains that  although  plans  for  the  sewerage  of 
the  town  are  prepared,  and  an  Act  for  water 
supply  passed,  nothing  is  done  by  the  iron- 
masters to  have  the  necessary  works  carried 
out,  but,  on  the  contrary,  underhand  influence 
exercised  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
rather;  and  that  the  trade  with  Dantzic  is 
likely  to  yield  importations  of  a very  different 
kind  from  heretofore,  as  “ the  cholera  is  in 
Dantzic,”  and  Merthyr  Tidfil  is  but  too  likely 
to  become  again  a “ city  of  the  plague.”  It 
would  be  well  that  hundreds  of  other  towns 
besides  Merthyr  Tidfil  were  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  deadly  peril  that  is  impending. 
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Coating  Metals  and  Metallic  Com- 
pounds.— Messrs.  Morewood  and  Rogers  have 
Specified  their  patent  for  improvements  in  the 
manufacture,  shaping,  and  coating  of  metals, 
and  in  the  means  of  applying  heat.  These 
improvements  consist  of  a method  of  coating 
zinc  with  lead ; a mode  of  coating  zinc,  or 
hard  alloys  of  that  metal,  with  lead,  tin,  or 
alloys  thereof;  the  extension  into  sheets  of 
zinc  coated  with  lead,  &c.  by  immersion ; the 
use  of  sand,  mixed  with  sal  ammoniac  or  other 
suitable  chloride,  as  a flux,  when  coating 
metals  such  as  iron  with  zinc  ; the  use  of  a 
lighter  metal  floating  on  the  surface  of  a 
heavier  one  for  coating  purposes  ; the  coating 
of  wire,  wire  chains,  &c. ; the  manufacture  of 
tubes  from  black  iron,  and  coating  the  same 
with  zinc  or  other  metal ; the  forming  of 
grooves,  or  indentations,  in  the  ends  of  eave 
and  other  gutters,  by  which  they  will  be 
strengthened,  and  the  facility  of  uniting  lengths 
of  them  together  increased;  the  producing  of 
a flute  or  flutes,  across  the  ends  of  plates  of 
corrugated  iron,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
formation  of  joints  when  several  such  plates 
are  employed  for  covering  roofs  and  other 
similar  purposes;  and  lastly,  the  fixing  or  em- 
ploying a fan  or  blower  in  the  flue  of  a fur- 
nace for  melting  metals  for  coating  purposes, 
at  a point  after  or  behind  the  fire,  in  order  to 
draw  away  the  smoke  and  products  of  com- 
bustion. 

Singular  Accident  on  the  North 
Kent  Railway. — On  Saturday  last  what  is 
considered  to  have  been  a waterspout  passed 
over,  or  rather  poured  down,  a deep  shaft 
communicating  with  the  two-mile  tunnel  cut 
through  the  chalk  hills  extending  from  Frinds- 
bury  to  Highara,  and  not  only  flooded  the  line 
of  railway  now  laid  down  in  the  old  line  of  the 
canal  for  which  the  tunnel  was  cut,  but  washed 
down  both  the  brickwork  and  chalk  in  such 
quantities  as  completely  to  choke  up  the  line, 
through  which  a passenger-train  was  running  j 
at  the  moment.  Having  an  attentive  driver, 
the  engine  was  stopped  just  in  time,  and  the 
motion  reversed,  so  that  most  fortunately  no 
one  was  injured. 

St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea. — Rating  of  Cre- 
morne  Gardens. — On  Saturday  a meeting 
of  magistrates  was  held  at  the  board-room  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  appeals  against  the 
new  assessment  made  by  Mr.  Payne,  the  sur- 
veyor, under  the  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  proprietor 
of  Cremorne  Gardens,  appealed  against  his 
assessment,  which  had  been  increased  from 
288/.  to  740/.  At  the  last  sitting  the  appeal 
was  adjourned  by  direction  of  the  magistrates, 
with  a view  of  the  surveyor  coming  to  an 
amicable  arrangement  with  Mr.  Simpson. 1 
The  surveyor  now  proved  the  data  from 
which  he  took  his  valuation  of  740/.  Mr. 
Simpson  agreed  to  be  assessed  at  450/. 
but  submitted  that  the  tap  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated in  the  assessment  from  the  gardens,  the 
latter  being  open  not  more  than  from  four  to  1 
five  months  during  the  season ; and  as  the 
rates  in  Chelsea  were  made  twice  a year,  that 
it  was  hardly  fair  to  saddle  him  with  a twelve- 
month’s rate  upon  the  whole  of  the  property. 
The  bench,  after  some  consideration,  settled 
the  assessment  at  500/. 

Couch’s  Patent  Rock-Drilling  Ma- 
chine.— A rock-drilling  machine,  now  at 
work  on  Taylor’s  Ledge,  Somerville,  United 
States,  is  thus  described  by  a Boston  paper  ; — 
“The  machine  consists  of  a small  upright 
boiler,  placed  on  wheels  so  as  to  be  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place ; to  which  is 
attached  a small  steam-engine,  so  contrived 
that  it  can  be  set  in  any  required  position. 
The  piston-rod  of  the  engine  is  made  hollow, 
and  through  this  and  the  cross-head  the  drill 
passes  perfectly  free.  In  the  cross-head  of 
the  engine  is  placed  a simple  apparatus  for 
seizing,  turning,  and  throwing  the  drill.  The 
motion  given  to  the  drill  is  the  same  as  in  hand 
drilling,  where  the  * churn-drill’  or  ‘ runner  ’ is 
used.  The  machine  strikes  from  150  to  200 
blows  per  minute,  according  to  the  activity  of  the 
steam  power ; and  in  the  peculiarly  hard  rock 
of  the  ledge  on  which  it  was  at  work,  it  settled 
a 3-inch  perfectly  round  hole  at  the  rate  of 
about  half  an  inch  a minute.  By  computation 


this  machine,  it  is  said,  will  do  from  sixteen 
to  twenty  men’s  work,  at  an  expense  of  from 
three  to  six  dollars  per  day.  The  probable 
cost  will  be  short  of  a thousand  dollars.  It  is 
said  to  drill  a horizontal  hole  as  easily  as  a 
vertical  one.  Indeed,  this  is  one  material 
advantage  of  the  machine,  that  it  can  drill  at 
any  angle,  from  horizontal  to  vertical. 

An  Architect,  like  a poet,  is  a public 
character.  His  works  are  published  for  the 
world,  and  the  world  is  his  critic.  No  one 
receives  praise  more  universal  when  it  is 
merited  ; and  he  who  labours  for  praise  must, 
if  he  misses  it,  learn  to  endure  censure.  Let 
him  who  may  shrink  under  criticism,  recollect 
that  he  is  thus  ranked  among  the  finer  spirits 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  has  thrown  his  lot, 
not  as  an  artisan,  but  for  the  chance  of  lasting 
reproach  or  permanent  fame.  The  public  at 
large  has  a claim  over  the  architecture  of  a 
country.  It  is  common  property,  inasmuch 
as  it  involves  the  national  taste  and  character  : 
and  no  man  has  a right  to  pass  himself  and 
his  own  barbarous  inventions  as  a national 
taste,  and  to  hand  down  to  posterity  his  own 
ignorance  and  disgrace,  to  be  a satire  and  a 
libel  on  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  his  age. — 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

Death  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen.— Our 
readers  will  have  heard  with  regret  of  the 
death  of  this  able  artist,  whose  works  must  be 
well  known  to  all  who  visit  the  Suffolk-street 
gallery.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  Hammer- 
smith, on  Thursday  in  last  week,  and  leaves, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  a wife  and  young  family 
wholly  unprovided  for. 

A New  Application  of  Science.— It  is 
no  long  time  since  the  public  press  of  this 
town  had  to  call  attention  to  the  discovery  of 
our  townsman,  Mr.  Spencer,  namely,  the  de- 
posit of  metals  by  electricity.  Much  interest 
was  expressed  at  the  time  by  the  scientific  and 
curious,  for  it  was  seen  that  a new  power  was 
developed ; but  few,  if  any,  realised  even  in 
their  on  n minds  the  extent  and  diversity  of  its 
commeicial  application.  We  have  now  become 
familiar  with  the  freedom  it  has  given  to  the 
designs  of  silver-plated  wares ; but  it  was 
little  expected  that,  through  its  agency,  cast- 
iron  could  be  invested  with  the  beauty  of  rich 
antique  bronze.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact. 
This  invention  must  prove  an  era  in  the  iron 
trade,  as  it  opens  out  a field  for  its  use  in  arti- 
cles of  ornament  which  it  has  never  hitherto 
had. — Liverpool  Mercury. 

The  New  House-duty. — A return  to 
Parliament  has  just  been  issued  showing  the 
number  of  houses  valued  at  20/.  and  upwards, 
the  number  of  those  which  pay  house-tax  at 
sixpence  and  ninepence  in  the  pound,  with 
other  information  on  the  same  subject.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  are  179,234  houses 
charged  at  sixpence ; and  in  Scotland,  6,377- 
The  amount  of  duty  in  England  and  Wales  is 
200,182/.  19s.  2d;  and  in  Scotland  5,288/. 
11s.  9d. ; making  205,471/.  10s.  lid.  at  six- 
pence ; while  at  ninepence  in  the  pound  there 
are  252,213  houses  in  England  and  Wales 
producing  463,204/.  4s.  8d.  ; and  in  Scotland, 
24,095  houses  at  38,340/.  1 7s.  id.;  making 
the  ninepence  duty  501,5452.  Is.  9d.  The  total 
amount  of  duty  is  stated  at  707,016/.  12s.  8d. 
The  return,  which  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  contains  the  number  of  houses  in  some 
of  the  principal  towns  rated  at  10/.  and  other 
sums. 


TENDERS 

For  a puhlic-housp  and  two  houses  for  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  T.  Mumford,  architect : — 

Millington £2,153  0 0 

Ashton 2,140  0 0 


Colby  . 

Langridge  

Reed  

ltudhin  (accepted)  . 


2.084  0 0 
2,061  0 0 
2,053  0 0 
2,000  0 0 
1,968  0 0 


For  honse,  at  Winkfield,  near  Windsor.  Mr.  F.  Stent, 
architect : — 

Brown,  London  £2,914  6 8 

Wiltshire,  Loudon  2,680  13  0 

Snowball,  Slough 2,394  10  2 

Hollis,  Windsor  2,331  10  0 

Manning,  London  2,310  0 0 

Titcombe,  Windsor 2,174  4 6 

The  Contract  No.  1,  for  Birmingham  sewers,  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  William  Hill,  of  London. 

The  Contract  No.  2,  for  Birmingham  sewers,  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Hunbecow,  of  Wolverhampton. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"J.  C.”  '*  H.  S.”  " W.  P.”  “T.  D.  B.”  "C.  B.”  (for-)l 
warded),  " W.  E.”  (publication  seems  simply  to  have  thel« 
effect  of  benefiting  the  under-writers),  “ H.  B.”  (we  doc* 
not  understand  the  inquiry  sufficiently  to  answer 
“W.  P.  Q.”  “P.”  “F.  S.”  (we  cannot  allow  such  in-: I 
flnences  to  weigh.  It  is  not  our  custom  to  give  reasons),-  < 
“Reader,”  Dunmow  (we  are  unable  to  advise  without:  i 
examination),  “ C.  R.”  “ R.  A.”  (MS.  has  been  destroyed ;1  j 
we  cannot  undertake  to  return  short  communications),  “ C.( 1 
B.”  (we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  our  reporter’s  accuracy),’r 
“R.  O."  (under  our  mark),  "P.  Q."  (ditto),  “L.  T.”.I 
“L.  P.”  “Mr.  0.”  “G.  H.  S.”  “ T.  M.  F.”  “ Boreas,”,  a 
“E.  L.  T.”  (not  advisable),  “A.  H.  G.”  “H.  J.  D.” 
“Q.  E.  D.”  (we  are  not  in  a position  to  comply  at  this;  t 
moment,  but  shall  return  to  the  building  hereafter.  The  i * 
subject  suggested  is  a good  one,  and  the  paper  would  1 1 
doubtless  be  acceptable.) 

“ Bookt  cnid  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out:  a 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respecting  ad vertisementm 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  thei  ; 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed  > 4 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


.ADVERTISEIVXEig-TS. 


T IGHTNTNG  CONDUCTORS. 

JL4  It.  S.  NEWALL  and  Co.’s  PATENT  COPPER  ROPE, 
3-8ths  diameter,  75s.  per  100  feet 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 

Manufactory,  Gatesliead-on-Tyne. 


QIR  W.  S.  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

L3  DUCTORS. — The  publio  attentiou,  as  well  as  tnat  of  Church- 
Building  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
churches  and  all  description  of  buildings,  is  called  to  the  very 
numerous  recent  disastrous  effects  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms 
which  have  prevailed.  THOS.  W.  GRAY,  70,  King  William-street, 
City,  London,  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  the  ouly  person 
authorised  by  Sir  W.  Harris  to  apply  his  Lightning  Conductors, 
and  who  will  not  be  responsible  for  their  application  by  any  other 
persons.  The  peculiar  form  and  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is 
such  os  to  safely  carry  oil  any  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced 
in  many  authenticated  instances  at  sea,  both  in  the  navy  and 
merchant  service  as  well  os  in  buildings ; and  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  ttiesc  Conductors,  it  may  he  stated  that  the  Prize 
Couucil  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  for  them. 

Mr.  T.  \V.  GRAY  will  he  happy  to  supply  any  information  that 
may  be  desired,  and  to  furnish  estimates  of  the  cost  for  fitting  the 
Conductors. 


PATENT  PAPER-HANGINGS,  from  the 

A Original  French  Designs.  All  the  Machine  Papers  at  Lanca- 
shire Prieea 

SATINS,  FLOCK,  GOLD,  MARBLE,  OAKS,  AND  GRANITE. 
Large  Elegant  Bordcraand  Fillings  for  Decoration,  equally  low. 

LINING-PAPER  AT  MILL  PRICES. 

Builders  and  the  Trade,  Country  Dealers,  and  Exporters,  will 
find  the  LARGEST  MANUFACTURED  STOCK  at  the  LOWEST 
PRICES  in  the  Kingdom,  at 

L.  MARKS  and  Co.’S,  Manufacturers  and  Importers  2,  Great 
Queen-street,  and  31,  Parker-street,  Long-acre,  and  Consignees  of 
the  principal  Parisian  Manufacturers. 

ESTABLISHED  1830. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

A patented  Mnchine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 


_ choicest 

- - London,  of  the  best 

make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard : floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 


PAPER  HANGINGS.— R.  HORNE,  PAPER- 

-L  HANGING  MANUFACTURER,  41,  Oracechurch-strcet,  , 
City,  invites  builders  and  the  trade  to  inspect  his  extensive  1 
stock  of  NEW  DESIGNS  in  PAPER-HANGINGS,  which,  by  - 
the  aid  of  powerful  machinery,  lie  is  enabled  to  ofler  at  the  follow-  - 
ing  pneos,  in  stook  quantities,  for  cash  only,  viz.  :— 

Stoat  lining  paper 

Superior  ditto ed.  and  7d. 

Bed-room  papers,  in  great  variety  ....  at 

An  excellent  oak  paper at 

Sitting-room  ditto,  on  blended  grounds  7d.  to 

Hand-made  marbles 9d.  to  Is 

Good  satin  papers  la  6d.  to  2s.  „„ 

Flock  papers 2a  0<L  to  2a.  6d. 

Hand-made  granites 9d.tolB.0d.. 

Every  novelty  in  French  and  English  panelled  decoration  always  ■ 
j hand  ; also  excellent  imitation  of  fancy  wooda 
N.B.  Patterns  sent  into  the  country,  by  post,  showing  the  style  : 
and  quality  of  the  above,  on  receipt  of  two  stamps,  ana  the  goods  i 
despatched  with  promptitude  on  receipt  of  a remittance  to  the  : 
amount  of  the  order  given. 


ROYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

Av  HALF  PRICE). — The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 
Sculpture,  Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary,  Swiss  Cottage,  &c.  &c. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten,  “Paris  by  Night,”  and  the  whole  establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated. — Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (Admission  Is.). 

At  the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  daily  at  Three,  Evening 
at  Eight  o’clock.  Seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition and  its  contents  painted  by  Mr.  Mao  Nevin.  from 
original  studies,  and  on  a scale  nearly  equal  to  the  original. 
Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON-H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT 

T)OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

At/  Lectures  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and 
on  the  Australian  Gold  Districts.— By  Dr.  Bachhonher,  on  the 
Patent  Polytechnic  Gas  Fire;  and  on  the  Mode  of  Preserving 
Fresh  Provisions,  illustrated  by  Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  McCall,  and  Samples  of  Fadcuilhe’s  Solidified  Preserved 
Milk,  and  Moore's  Patent  Concentrated  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe, 
on  Morrall's  Patent  Needles. — By  George  Buckland,  esq.  on  Music, 
entitled  “ Musical  Varieties,”  with  Vocal  Illustrations,  assisted  by 
Miss  Blanche  lounge,  R.A.  of  Music.— New  Scries  of  Dissolving 
Views,  Sc.  Sc.— Admission,  Is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten 
years  of  age  half- price.  For  hours  see  Programme. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


A N OPENING  for  a PUPIL  will  shortly  occur 

il-  in  the  Office  of  nn  Architect  of  eminence  in  full  practice. 
Terms,  300  Guineaa— Personal  application  to  be  made  of  Mr. 
WEALE,  59.  High  Holborn. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N Architect  and  Surveyor  in  good  practice  is 

ii  des'rous  of  receiving  a well-educated  Youth  as  a PUPIL.— 
For  further  particulars  npply  to  Mr.  CARVER,  Architect  and 
County  Surveyor  of  Somerset,  Haincs-hill,  Taunton. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to 

VV  the GKAJ NING.  WRITING,  and  GILDING.— For  par- 
ticulars apply  a'  Mr.  BULLEY’S,  Decorator,  Ealing.  Middlesex. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 

IX/'ANTED,  immediately,  three  or  four  good 
V T PLASTERERS  ; wages  5a  per  day— For  particulars  apply 
to  W.  WILLICOMBE,  Builder,  Tunbridge  Wells.-N.B.  None  hut 
Bober  and  industrious  men  need  apply. 


TO  SHOP  FOREMEN. 


WANTED  immediately,  a PRACTICAL  MAN, 

»T  well  qualified  for  the  general  routine  of  a Joiner's 
Shop.  Satisfactory  references  will  he  required.— Apply  to  Messrs. 
NICHOLSON  and  SON,  Builders,  Wandsworth. 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

ANTED,  i m mediately,  an  O U T-D  O O R 

WORKING  FOREMAN.  Must  be  a carpenter  and  joiner, 
anu  one  who  lias  fillc  1 a similar  situation.— Apply  by  letter,  pre- 
paid, stating  full  particulars,  to  S.  S.  No.  52,  Upper  North-place, 
Gray’s-inu-rond. 


w 


ir,  i 


TXT ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyoi 
» » the  country,  a DRAWING  CLERK,  accustomed  t 
general  duties  of  an  office.  To  state  qualification-,  and  amount  of 
salary  required.  Also  wanted  an  ARTICLED  PUPI L.  for  a term 
of  three  or  four  years.— Address  A.  B.  Mr.  Presland’s,  Victoria 
House,  Northampton. 


\\T ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  and  Land  Agent’s 
V » Office,  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  DESIGNER,  well 
acquainted  with  his  business.  Strict  inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  his 
character  and  efficiency.— Address,  stating  age,  qualifications, 
salary  expected,  and  references,  to  Z.  B.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,’’ 
1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


LORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY.  TRUSTEES,  ami 
OTHERS.— Owners  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  In- 
comes guaranteed  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same 
shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not : or  a certain  income  from 
property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not. 

Rents  collected  without  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction  ; thus  enabling  them  to 


puiu  to  men  uauivcrs,  or  utucr  uirecuuii  : urns  coaming  i 

draw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  th"  ' 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SUCIETY,  3,  Charlotte-ri 


obtained  at  the  office  of 
3,  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  axe  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  preliminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


MERCHANT'S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1>1  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  5,  Chatham-place,  Black- 


Jeffcry  Smith,  esq.  I David  Fcrgusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums os  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  and  throughout  the  provinces,  are  ready  *■ 


panied  with  a reference. 


THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


NO  ERROR  WILL  VITIATE  A POLICY. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

• Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  67, 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS’  ASSISTANTS. 
MINTED  immediately,  for  two  months  certain, 
* » nn  ASSISTANT  in  the  above  capacity,  who  must  he  ex- 
perienced, and  expeditious  in  estate  surveying,  plotting,  levelling, 
and  computing.  Satisfactory  references  required.  Applications 
by  letter,  post  paid,  stating  terms  and  all  other  particulars,  and 
accompanied  by  copies  only  of  testimonials,  to  be  addressed  SUR- 
VEYOR, 14,  Moorgate-street,  London. 


TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS. 

WANTED,  for  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Assur- 
ance Company's  Buildings,  about  to  be  erected  at  Leeds,  a 
thoroughly  efficient  CLERK  OF  WORKS:  one  who  lias  been 
used  to  superintend  work  in  the  North  of  England  would  he  pre- 
ferred.—Applications  for  the  appointment,  stating  terms,  from 
parties  'with  references  of  a first-rate  character  only,  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  architect,  WM.  BRUCE  GINGELL. 

Saint  Werburgh’s  Chambers,  Bristol. 


ANTED,  an  experienced  Person,  well 

acquainted  with  drawing  and  practical  construction  linclud- 


w .■ , 

ing  hydraulic  masonry,  brick  work,1, piling,  carpentry,  and  the  usual 
description  of  fixed  ironwork),  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  the  DRAW. 
ING  DEPARTMENT  of  the  office  of  a CIVIL  ENGINEER.  He 
must  have  had  the  actual  supervision  of  works  to  which  he  can  satis- 
factorily refer.— Address.  A.  B.  C.  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  25, 
Great  George-street,  Westminster,  Btating  name,  salary,  experience, 
and  references. 


Age. 

Without 

Profits. 

With 

Profits. 

Age. 

Without 

Profits. 

With 

Profits. 

15 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

40 

£.  b.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

20 

1 13  10 

50 

30 

: 4 0 

2 10  4 

60 

6 10 

6 7 4 

ROBERT  TUCKER, 

Secretary. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION.— A clever  active 

v * Man,  of  steady  and  industrious  habits,  is  desirous  of  a 
SITUATION  cither  as  CLERK  of  the  WORKS  or  ns  GENERAL 
FOREMAN.— Address,  T.  D.  Post-office,  2,  Coburg-place,  BayB- 
water-terrace. 


WANTED,  by  a respectable,  steady,  practical 
Vi  Man,  aged  Twenty  eight,  well  versed  in  all  branches  of  build- 
ing, a SITUATION  as  COLLECTOR  of  RENTS,  and  to  superin- 
tend Works  or  Replies  generally,  or  in  any  capacity  where  his  ser- 
vices might  be  rendered  useful.— Address,  C.  A.  Hope  Coffee-house, 
adjoining  Bagnigge-wells  Tavern,  Bagnigge-wells-road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS,  Ac. 
WANTED,  by  a steady  and  experienced  Person, 
VV  aged  30.  n SITUATION  us  FOREMAN.  Has  satisfactorily 
filled  similar  places  in  both  town  and  country,  but  would  have  no 
objection  to  take  a comfortable  and  permanent  place  as  a Three- 
branch  Hand  ; is  a good  plumber,  painter,  lead  and  sash  glazier  ; 
can  do  paperhanging  or  distempering,— in  fact,  has  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  business.  Reference 
given.  — Address  to  C.  W.  10,  Charlotte-street,  Portlaud-place, 
London. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

\ N active,  business  YOUTH,  is  anxious  to 
/I  LEARN  the  BUSINESS.— Address,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  care  of 
Mr.  Freeman,  Newsvendor,  30,  Cross-street,  Islington. 


TO  BRISTOL  STONEWARE,  AND  DRAIN-PIPE 
MANUFACTURERS. 

A SOBER,  INDUSTRIOUS  MAN,  is  desirous 

il  of  obtaining  a SITUATION  as  MODELLER  and  MOULD- 
MAKE  H , and  would  not  object  to  moulding  occasionally.— Address, 
JOHN  HEATH,  6,  Alms-Houses,  White’s-alley,  Moorgate-street, 
London.  


A BUILDER’S  FOREMAN  (now  disengaged) 

wishes  fora  SITUATION  as  PRINCIPAL  FOREMAN  or 
CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  to  superintend  buildines  ; is  a good 
draughtsman,  and  accustomed  to  superintend  buildings.  Good 
references  given.— Address  A.  B.  C.  City  Coffee-house,  Friday-street, 
City.  No  objection  to  a country  town. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS.! 

A MIDDLE-AGED  PERSON,  of  considerable 

practical  experience  in  masonry’  and  the  different  branches 
of  a building,  is  open  for  a RE-ENGAGE MENT,  cither  as  Clerk  of 
Works,  General  Foreman  toaBuildev,  or  Yard  Foreman  of  Masons, 
Manager,  and  Salesman  in  a Builder’s  Yard,  where  the  various 
branches  are  carried  on.  Reference  as  to  ability  and  integrity  can 
be  given.— Address,  N.  H.  No.  5,  West-street,  Newbury,  Berkshire. 


Charing-cross,  Westminster 

Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq.  F.R.S. 
William  Davis,  esq. 

Richard  Fuller,  esq. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Henry  Grace,  e3q. 


J IIUIU'IM  XlDU^Ull,  ebq. 

Henrv  L.  Holland,  esq. 

J.  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 

C.  Hampden Tumcr.esq.  F.R.S. 
Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  John  Davis,  esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  July,  1847,  the  Bonus 
added  to  Policies  eficcted  iu  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
Return  System"  averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  the  pre- 
..liums  paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amongst  the  Policy  holders. 

LOAN  S in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 
whole  term  of  life 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

T AW  ’ ROPERTY  ASSURANCE  and  TRUST 

JL4  SOCIETY, 

30,  Essex-street,  Strand.  London,  and  19,  Princess-street, 
Manchester. 

Subscribed  capital,  250,0001.  in  5,000  shares  of  501.  each. 
LONDON  BOARD. 

DIRECTORS. 

Ralph  T.  Brockman,  esq.  I James  Macaulay,  esq. 


AUDITORS. 

E.  E.  P.  Kelsey,  esq.  Salisbury. 

J ames  Hutton,  esq.  Moorgate-street 

London  and  County  Bank,  21,  Lombard-street. 


PROCTOR. 

H.  Pitcher,  esq.  Doctors’  Commons. 

ACTUARY  AND  SECRETARY. 

William  Neison,  esq.  F.S.S. 
MANCHESTER  BOARD. 


N icholos  Earle,  esq. 
Isaac.  Hall,  esq. 

W.  11.  Partington,  esq. 
James  Street,  esq. 


Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  hart,  and  Co. 


4,  Townhall-buildings,  Cross-street. 

PHYSICIAN. 

J.  L.  Bardsley,  esq.  M.D.  8.  Cliatham-street,  Piccadilly. 


J.  P.  Lake,  esq.  4 
. L.  Bardsley,  esq. 

R.  H.  M’Keand,  esq.  5,  Oxford-street,  St  Peter’s. 


TMIE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

A inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  the  use  of 
their  pateuted  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  Civil  Engineer, 
3,  Great  George-street,  Westminst  er  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Ransomes 
and  May,  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  transactions.  Communica- 
tions maac  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  IIOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


T)  OYAL  PANOPTICON  of  SCIENCE  and 

AY  ART.— The  public  are  respectfully  informed,  that  drawings 
of  porches,  stalls  and  standings  for  exhibiting  the  manufacture  of 
articles  in  the  fine  and  useful  arts,  maybe  seen  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Institution,  in  Lcicestcr-square ; and  at  the  Architects  of  the 
Corporation,  Messrs.  FINDEN  and  LEWIS.  No.  9,  John-street, 
Adelplii,  on  and  after  the  20th  September  next.  The  peculiar  con- 
struction of  this  building  all  rds  complete  protection  for  the 


Mr.  E.  Corbett.  Mr.  E.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  W.  Radford. 

Messrs.  Dunn  and  Smith,  19,  Princess-street. 

SECRETARY. 

W.  H.  Partington,  esq.  19,  Princess-street 

This  Society  is  established  to  apply  the  priuciple  of  Assurance  to 
Propeiitv  ns  well  as  to  Life  ; and  its  business  consists  of— 

The  Assurance  of  Defective  and  Unmarketable  Titles,  ren- 
dering them  absolute  and  perfect. 

The  Assurance  of  Copyholds,  Lifeiiolds.  and  Leaseholds, 
thereby  making  them  equal  to,  or  even  better  than  Freeholds,  for 
all  purposes  of  sale  or  mortgage. 

The  redemption  of  Loans  and  Mortcages,  and  guaranteeing 
their  absolute  repayment  within  a given  period. 

Increased  and  Immediate  Annuities  granted  upon  Health 
well  as  Diseased  Lives. 

The  Fidelity  of  Clerks,  Servants,  and  others  Guaranteed  upon 
the  payment  of  a small  annual  premium,  and  a reduction  of  nearly 
one-half  is  made  when  a Life  Assurance  is  combined  with  the 
Fidelity  Guarantee  Policy. 

Life  Assurances  effected  for  the  whole  term  of  life,  or  for  a term 
of  years,  and  the  premiums  can  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly, 
quarterly. 

Endowment  and  Education  Assurances  and  Annuities 
granted;  the  premiums  can  be  paid  upon  the  returnable 
returnable  system,  in  case  of  death  before  attaining  the  age  agTeed 

Immediate  Annuities  or  increased  incomes  grantedin  exchange 
for  Reversionary  Interests. 

AVhole  World  Policies  granted,  and  all  Policies  issued  hy  this 
Society  ara^I  n disputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

1 STREET;  CITY  BRANCH:  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806. 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Inoome,  £l53,ooo.  Bonuses  Declared,  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £9,087,738. 


DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 


Henry  Bleneoe  Churchill,  esq. 
George  Daere,  esq. 

William  J udd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King,  hart. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird.M.P. 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 


Benj.  Oliviera,  esq.  M.P..F.R.S. 
William  Ostler,  esq. 

Apsley  Pellatt,  esq.  M.P. 

George  Round,  esq. 

The  Rev.  J ames  Sherman. 

... ... ,.  Frederick  8quire,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Managing  Director. 

PnrsiciAN— John  Maclean,  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Original  Premiui 


£.  s.  d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  1 9 2 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Bouuses  added  subse- 
quently. to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


1,222  9 0 
331  17  8 
114  18  10 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


989  12  1 
1,160  5 6 
3,558  17  8 


1,882  19  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
catiou  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  iu  all  the  prinoipal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
50,  Regent-street. 


rpHE 

JL  SOC1 


. promote  (lie  welfare  and  advantage  of  the  industrious  classes. 
The  NEXT  MEETING  uill  be  held  at  RADLEY’s  IIoTEL,  on 
MONDAY  EVENING,  September  6th,  at  half-past  seven,  when 
your  attendance  is  particularly  requested. 

Shares,  25 1.  advanced  without  deduction  ; no  arrears  of  subscrip- 
tion payable ; advances  made  for  fixed  periods ; and  mortgages  may 
be  redeemed  at  any  time. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  of  JOHN  RICHARDS,  Esq. 
Solicitor,  20,  Charterhouse-square. 


Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent.  Rouen,"  Ac.  and  of  “London  as  it  is,” 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  Ac.  Prom  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  he  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  iu  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS.  18,  Albany-street,  ltegent’s-park. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

TV/TR.  EDWARD  L.  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

1VA  meeting  Gentlemen  who  require  COLOURED  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAAVINGS.  External.  Internal,  Isometrioal 
Perspectives  got  up  ; outlines  of  same  neatly  coloured,  with  back- 
ground, on  terms  that  will  ensure  approval.  Temporary  assistance 
given  in  getting  up  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail,  and  Work- 
ing Drawings  — Mr.  E.  L.  P.  makes  a consideration  i:  ’ ’ 
where  competition  drawings  prove  unsuccessful. 

Address,  8,  Rathbonc-placc. 


n his  charge 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architect:  iu  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellis'imento  private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediteval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


Just  published  (inscribed  hy  permission  to  the  Hon.  Colin 
Lindsay),  in  one  vol.  royal  4to.  price  II.  Is. 

A SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for  GOTHIC 

Xi.  MONUMENTS,  CHURCHYARD  CROSSES,  SEPUL- 
CHRAL  SLABS  aud  HEAD  Clf'SSES  ; together  with  Remarks 
on  some  Modern  Erections,  and  their  Assumed  Connection  with 
Ecclesiastical  Buildings— Pagan  Symbolism — Unchristian  Cha- 
racter-Position— Inscription.  Ac.  Ac. 

By  JOHN  GIBBS. 

Architect  and  Sculptor  (late  of  Oxford1,  AVigan.  and  member  of 
the  Liv ’ — — 1 — * ■ ’ ' ' ’ " ' • 

London 


e Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archmological  Society. 

The  designs  are  lithographed  by  Day  and  Son. 

: GEORGE  BELL,  Fleet-st,  AVigan  : H.  B.  RECK 


i.  RECKITT. 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY. 

J ust  published  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half  a-Crown ; 
or  in  Two  Parts,  prioe  One  Shilling  each. 

PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

By  F.DAVARD  JERRMANN. 

Translated  from  the  Original  German  by 
FREDERICK  HARDMAN. 

Forming  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  Parts  of 
’*  The  Traveller’s  Library.’’ 

Just  published,  price  One  Shilling  each, 

25.  LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 

26.°  ELECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH : together  with.  The  CHEMISTRY  of  the  STARS.  By 
Gf.oiige  Wilson,  M.l).  F.R.S.E. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BUOAYN,  GREER,  and  LONGMANS. 


Books  on  architecture,  building. 

Masonry,  Carpentry,  Cnbiuetmaking,  Engineering,  Road- 
making,  the  Mathematical  Sciences,  pure  and  applied,  the  Fine 
Arts,  Ac.  Ac.  A Catalogue  (being  No.  IX.  of  Brown's  Monthly 
Stamped  Register  of  Literature)  of  second-hand  books  on  the 
above  subjects,  will  be  ready  early  in  September,  and  will  be  for- 
warded, gratis,  and  post-free,  on  application. 

Loudon  : AVILLIAM  BROWN, 130  and  131,  Old-street. 


Just  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

REFERENCE  : containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers,  AVood  aud  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  Ac. ; the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
and  Bolts  ; the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Buildmg.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  rty. 

„ ...  TT.ro  gun.,  ... 

'W-lane,  Cheapside. 


/ 
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TXAMP  WALLS. — NEW  PATENT  PAINTm 

M.ds&s. M&a  “?  j 

«nr»T(rfiFPAl  GARDENS.  Regent'spark,  and  Tttnous  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yIPA,TENT' LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 

■beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone  and 
■only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  J 

C^ATENT  MninN ERALZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead  5s:  Greens  and  Blues. 6a  per  gallon.  , 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  : only  2a  per  gallon.  ..  , „„ 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
PaaS  Rtiir.cn.  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 


AMY  1 A 1 i wjji. 

Wood,  Stucco.  Cement.  • 
dlS.i BEL L°and  CO. "steam  Mills,  2,  WcUington-street,  Goswell- 
street,  London.  


HUBBUCK’S  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Pour  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

^ts  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lesd,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

^Hudbcck's  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it.  . 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  I" 
and  if  the  cask  has  uot  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japannere,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  4c. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
H U BBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


DURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

X the  VIEILLE  MONTAONE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM  — This  PAINT  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  hard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is,  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
r reserve < its  original  colour,  which  white  lead  does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  human  frame  ; neither  painter’s 
cholic,  nor  pnralysis,  Ac  Ac.  to  which  dangerous  complaiuts  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  apartments  are  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  hy  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  oil  on  outside 

WThe  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a dry 
powder,  and  the  casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  are  only  to  be 
considered  as  genuine,  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bristol, 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “ pure  ” to  a White  Zino  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  as  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  62,  King  William-street,  City,  London  ; and 
Messrs.  ROBT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith,  Scot- 
land.  Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  F.  SCnMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  offices,  12,  Man- 
cliester-buildings,  Westmiustcr-bridge,  London. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 

NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

DATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

.1  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  Inst 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinsons  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delav,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lend  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  hy  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattin8on’s  Oxichloride  of  Lend  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  oom- 

6ound  of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
ie  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  aflcr  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  hv  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body  ; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  earl v period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 

Shat  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
ant  opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  pel  formed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into 
bard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers, the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable 
The  W ashington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint 
AGENTS. 

f Messrs.  Blundell.  Spence,  and  Co. 
• x 9.  U pper  Thames-st 
l Mr.  Ricbd.  Cooke, 7. Si w lane. 

. Messrs.  Johuson  aud  McGowan. 

..  Mr.  James  Don-Bag 
..  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  O.  Jepson. 

..  Mr.  John  Young. 

\ M r Ricbd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 
. . i Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST  l Mr  Wm  Bailey,  jun.  Gree 
COAST  OF  SCOTLAND..  1 place, Edinburgh. 

GLASGOW  AND  WEST)  Mr  Inl,n  ... 

COAST  OF  SCOTLAND..  i • *“•  John  Slimshaw.  Glasgow. 


IMPROVED 

WHITE  or  OXIDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  Ac. 

VV  under  H.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM- 
Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhithe, 

London.  „ 

Messrs.  L.  8.  and  W.  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  practical 
objection  to  its  use,  viz.  want  of  body.  They  arc  the  only  makers 
of  efficient  ZINC  DRIERS:  without  them  outside  work,  floor- 
clothing,  Ac.  fails. 

(Wholesale  only.) 


LONDON  

LIVERPOOL  .... 
MANCHESTER.. 

LEEDS  

SUNDERLAND.. 

DEVONSHIRE 

CORNWALL 


CTAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

0 KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  no  sizing,  and  will  stand 
the  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  6s.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
W.  NAYLOR’S  Stains  may  he  had  at  the  Factory,  57,  James- 
strcct.  Oxford-street. 

OAK  STAINING  and  VARNISHING.— 

V_7  Staining  and  VarnDhing  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Ac.  done  for 

the  trade  at  5il  peryard  by  JOS.  WILLSON,  High-street,  Kings- 
land.— Oak  Stain,  5s.  per  gallon. 

IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

A who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.  — French  - polished 
Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  three  guineas;  Bedding,  Cabinet, 
Carpet,  Looking-glass,  aud  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Estimates 

given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free.  

JAMES  COOK.  BROMPTON  HOUSE.  93  nnd  23,  QUEEN’S- 
BUILDINGS,  KNIGHTSBR1DGE. 

HEAL  and  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

11  CATALOGUE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  hy  post  con- 
tains designs  and  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different 
Bedsteads,  in  Iron,  Brass,  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
gany, Rosewood,  and  Walnut-tree  Woods;  also  their  priced  List 
of  Bedding,  and  their  newwarerooms  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 
each  design  fixed  for  inspection.  They  have  also,  in  i addition ito 
their  usual  stock,  a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN 
BEDSTEADS,  both  in  wood  and  iron,  which  they  have  just  im- 
ported—HEAL  and  SON,  Bedstead  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
196,  Tottcnham-court-road. 

BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

T>  A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 

A*'  QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 

MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

ill  BASIN.  - MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  afid  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  fur  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps.  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
lngs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 

PORSH  AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  bv  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  KEGENT’S- 
PAKK-BASIN. 

■RATH  WEATHER  STONE.  — For  Combe 

J3  Down  and  Box  Hill  Ground  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  apply 
to  HENRY  STONE,  Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant,  Wia- 
oombe.  Bath.  N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  and  delivered  to  any  part 
round  the  coast  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

HP  HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

I Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Rnilwav  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted',  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gralii.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-plaee. 

YTALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millbank-strect ; also  by  Messrs.  SnARPE, 
Tooley-street ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  he  obtained. 

Stirling’s  belvedere  slate  works, 

kJ  Belvedere- road.  Lambeth.— A reduoed  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  he  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  UDder  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 

TO  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

HHHE  SLATE  SLABS  manufactured  at  the 

X Gwyder  Quarries,  will  be  found  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  trade.  The  Quality  and  colour  caunot  be  surpassed.  Samples 
may  be  viewed  at  Mr.  PROSSER’S  Offices,  No.  11,  Adam -street, 
Adclphi. 

TV/TARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

4’X  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
, marble  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  Loudon,  the  most  exten- 
| sive  Depot  of  Statuary,  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gobi 
! Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF,  THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-hridge.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  MiUbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 

jBcmonal0, 
jfontsi,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

C AMUEL  C U N D Y,  Mason  and  Builder, 

O PIMLICO  MARBLE  nnd  8TONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 

barf.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  iu  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  "Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bauk. 

fiRN  AMENT  AL  CHIMNEY  SHAFTS.— About 

a hundred  different  patterns  and  sizes  of  chimney  tops  for 


Gothic,  Elizabethan, 

J.  SEELEY  (late  Austin  and  Seeley), 
New-road. 


U to  4 


Eand  W.  STURGE  respectfully  announce 

• to  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  that  trier  have  made 
a FURTHER  REDUCTION  in  some  of  their  prices  of 
STONE,  Ac.  a list  of  which  they  will  be  happy  to  forward  to  the 
trade  on  application.  Sinks,  Is.  8d.  per  foot  ; J’aving,  32s.  38s.  and 
■12s.  ; Slab,  Ac.  E.  aud  W.  S.  are  confident  the  quality  of  their  goods 
will  give  satisfaction,  and  that  their  prices  will  he  found  very  muoh 
lower  than  the  usual  charges.— Bridge  Wharf,  City-road-basin. 


DAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.- 

JL  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floor 


of  Warehouses,  nnd  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKI N GTONj_  _ POLON  CE  A U ’S  BITUMEN  1’AVEMENT 


OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET - 
IIILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 
arches. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

Asphaltc  Works,  Rotherhithe : established  1831.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Asphnlte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  Im- 
porter of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


rPERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

JL  Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimnev  Shaft-,  Flower 
Trays,  Ac.  Ac.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASH FIELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Edgware-road,  Paddington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  aud  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

X FLEET,  KENT.-Messrs.  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the 
attention  of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement, 
confident  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured  — Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 
March,  1852. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

A.  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-strect,  West- 
minster ; and  Seel-street,  LiverpooL 


KEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  he  painted  upon  within  a few 
days.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS. 
Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a. stucco,  it  requires' 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  nnd  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  n 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  ma.v  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel. — Manufactured  hy  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  MiUbank -street,  Westminster,  aud  Seel-street, 
LiverpooL 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cemeut,  begs 
to  inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uuiform  colour  and 
strength  lias  liitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
aud  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cemeut  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Favcrsham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also  at 
his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

1 Imperial  Bushels.  QUANTITY,  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STAN DARD.  — CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 


Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  la  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement;  docs  not  vegelate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  hy  R. 
GREAVES,  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent  to 
all  (iarts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  roil,  at  a reduced  price  to  the 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 
1 ANSTON  CEMENTS.— WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
East  Greenwich,  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  con- 
tracts, are  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Orders  received  and  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; 21  Wharf, 
Harrow-road,  Paddington;  Phcenix  Wharf,  Whitefriars,  City; 
Brine's  Wharf,  King’s-uross  ; and  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros  and 
Co.’s,  Bridge-st.  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the  Office  of  “ TheBuilder.” 
— Ageut  at  Southampton.  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 


TYTOTICE.— PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

-L  ’ Mr.  W.  ASPDIN,  the  sole  manufacturer  and  first  introducer 
of  the  Patent  Portland  Cement,  for  which  he  obtained  the  Prize 
Medal  in  Class  27  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  begstoinform  Engineers, 
Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  lie  has  Dissolved 
Partnership  with  the  late  firm  of  Robins,  Aspdin.  and  Co.  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  following  notice  from  his  pnsent  firm  :— 
Messrs.  ASPDIN,  ORD,  and  CO.  having  taken  extensive  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  Patent  Portland 
Cement,  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  the  Cement  maybe 
had  in  the  course  of  next  month  at  their  Depfit  aud  Offices.  NEW 
WHARF,  WESTMINSTER,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  the  various  qualities  as  under  :— 

1st.  For  Water-works. 

2nd.  For  casting  and  running  Mouldings. 

3rd.  Brickwork,  and  for  making  Concrete  Blocks  for  Isa  Walling. 

4th.  For  general  purposes. 

The  above  Cements  are  all  warranted  not  to  blister,  crack,  or  dis- 
colour, as  is  the  case  with  other  Cements  wrongly  called  Portland. 
The  particulars  of  the  experiments  ns  tested  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion  may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  New  Wharf,  Westminsler. 


G 


EORGE  and  THOMAS  EARLE, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS.  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

ALso,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER.  MASTIC, 

Importers  of  MARBLE  and  POZZOLANA. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting,  Ac. 
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NTIL  within  a very  short  time 
ago  the  practice  of  working  in 
iron  had  declined  in  England, 
and  it  is  even  now  indeed  but 
slowly  reviving.  The  principle 
iad  been  forgotten,  that  every  material,  to  the 
Jxtent  that  it  differs  in  nature  from  others, 
should  be  wrought  in  a different  form  and 
proportion, — that  to  copy  in  iron  the  forms 
proper  for  stone  is  as  contrary  to  good  taste 
is  it  is  to  common  sense.  The  introduction 
)f  cast  iron,  too,  provided  a cheap  substitute 
for  hand  work';  and  as  encouragement  was 
hus  withdrawn  from  the  skilled  workers,  they 
gradually  ceased  to  be.  The  want  of  right 
ppreciation,  even  now,  of  the  important  prin- 
ciple to  which  we  have  referred,  was  shown, 
lot  many  weeks  ago,  by  the  design  determined 
n for  the  Clock  Tower  at  the  foot  of  London- 
ridge,  which  we  found  it  our  duty  to  con- 
emn.  We  have  sought  from  time  to  time  to 
sad  to  a consideration  of  the  principles  on 
'hich  metal  should  be  worked,  and  have  given 
umerous  specimens  of  mediaeval  skill  in  the 
lape  of  grilles,  gates,  hinges,  knockers, 
icks,  and  other  fastenings,  not  simply  that 
]tey  might  be  reproduced,  but  that  the  prin- 
ples  on  which  they  were  formed  should  be 
nderstood  and  applied  in  modern  designs  to 
lit  modern  wants.  In  our  pages,  too,  we  may 
Id,  will  be  found  representations  of  some  of 
& most  important  modern  works  in  iron, 
)th  cast  and  wrought. 

i We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  objecting  to 
.e  use  of  cast-iron,  notwithstanding  its  tend- 
Lcy  to  lessen  the  opportunities  for  the  appli- 
ition  of  skill  to  the  working  of  iron ; it  is  much 

0 valuable  a material  for  that,  and  conduces 

1 o greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings 
I d the  increase  of  the  comforts  of  the  masses; 

it  it  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place,  and  be 
| ed  in  a proper  manner.  Good  forms  may 
I cast  as  cheaply  as  bad  ones,  and  manufac- 
rers  should  not  sacrifice  propriety  and  fitness, 

! they  constantly  do,  to  obtain  what  they  may 
nsider  a novelty. 

IThis  craving  after  novelty,  undirected  by 
jht  principles,  leads  often  to  the  perpetration 
strange  outrages  on  good  taste  and  good 
jase  in  other  materials  besides  iron:  and  we 
II  wander  for  a few  minutes  from  our  pre- 
iit  purpose,  to  mention  an  instance  of  this, 
iich  may  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet- 
eet.  No,  79,  where  a new  front  is  being  put 
i;for  a well-known  frame-maker  and  dealer  in 
i'king-glasses.  It  is  a singularly  strange 
id  senseless  composition.  All  sorts  of  caps, 
>itals,  and  termini  in  compo  appear  one  over 
c other,  resting  on  a magnified  top  of  a 
iking-glass,  full  to  overflowing  of  flowers 
d cupids,  which  hangs  destitute  of  all  support 
;r  a yawning  void  below,  the  latter  filled  in 
h some  very  fine  sheets  of  glass.  Round  the 
j >s  and  termini,  the  crowning  cornice  of  the 
mse  breaks  five  times,  probably  to  afford 
!■  ithold  for  figures  or  vases  of  some  sort. 

' 'e  whole  is  a regretful  waste  of  money  and 
I'edelling,  which  can  but  make  “ the  judicious 
reve-”  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  at 
i s‘ shop-front  maker’s,”  a similar,  though 


less  costly,  error  has  been  perpetrated.  Cari- 
catures of  various  styles  are  presented  one 
over  the  other,  with  inharmonious  effect.  The 
mischief  done  to  the  rising  generation  by  put- 
ting before  them  such  incongruities  as  these  is 
much  greater  than  the  well-meaning  persons 
who  perpetrate  them  imagine.  These  are  public 
offences,  and  justify  public  reprobation. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  particular  mate- 
rials for  design  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  We  have  had  many  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  metal-works  in  late  years  depicted  by 
antiquarian  draughtsmen,  especially  by  Mr. 
Pugin,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson, 
and  disseminated  by  the  engraver.  Numerous 
detached  essays  and  articles  on  the  various 
branches  of  the  subject  have  appeared,  too,  from 
time  to  time,  but  it  was  left  to  Mr.  M. 
Digby  Wyatt  to  produce  the  first  book  on 
the  subject  which  approaches  to  anything 
like  completeness.  A copy  of  this  is  now  before 
us,  entitled  “Metal  Work,  and  its  Artistic  De- 
sign,” and  claims  from  us  the  warmest  com- 
mendation.* With  fifty  large  plates  in  colours, 
it  contains  eighty-one  folio  pages  of  letter- 
press  on  the  subject,  under  the  heads  Theory, 
Practice;  and  History.  The  first  of  these  is 
subdivided  into — 1.  Iron  work,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  its  treatment.  2.  Bronze  work.  3. 
Gold  work.  4.  Silver  work.  The  second 
treats  of  general  principles,  the  formative 
processes  (working,  casting,  chasing,  &c.  &c.), 
and  the  decorative  processes  (enamelling, 
niello,  damascening,  &c.) ; while  the  third 
section— History— gives  separate  chapters  to 
Italy,  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Spain. 
The  letter-press  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent, 
a compilation,  the  writings  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  (especially ),Theophilus,  Muller,  Kugler, 
Pugin,  W.  H.  Rogers,  Holtzappfel,  Ford, 
Labarte,  F.  Sere,  P.  Jacob,  and  others  con- 
tributing, but  it  displays  considerable  research, 
much  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
more  than  ordinary  subsidiary  accomplish- 
ments. The  illustrations  consist  of  gates, 
grilles,  screens,  handles,  locks,  hinges,  tazze, 
monstrances,  thuribles,  lamps,  pastoral  staves, 
book-covers,  reliquaries,  chalices,  jewellery, 
figures,  knockers,  and  panelling.  In  addition 
to  the  contents  of  his  own  portfolio,  the  author 
has  drawn  upon  those  of  Messrs.  Burges, 
Penrose,  E.  Willson,  Gibson,  C.  Barry,  jun. 

E.  Barry,  Spurr,  and  others,  and  the  drawings 
are  all  exceedingly  well  lithographed  by  Mr. 

F.  Bedford.  The  frontispiece  is  a beautiful 
design  for  a precious  book-cover,  in  which  are 
combined  many  of  those  decorative  processes 
which  have  been  at  various  periods  employed 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  artistic  metal-work. 
This  is  printed  in  colours,  and,  like  the  whole 
getting-up  of  the  book,  is  creditable  to  Messrs. 
Day. 

The  Government  Department  of  Practical 
Artwillonly  becarryingout  their  purpose  if  they 
encourage  the  publication  of  works  like  this 
by  purchasing  a certain  number  for  the  pro- 
vincial schools.f  They  may  thus  counteract 
the  unjust  tax  levied  on  the  producers  of 
costly  works  by  the  law  which  requires  the 
presentation  of  copies  to  various  libraries,  to 
some  of  which  the  public  have  not  access  even. 

One  of  the  laws  to  be  deduced  from  the 


“Metal  Work,  and  its  Artistic  Design."  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Labouchere.  By 
M.  Digby  Wyatt,  Architect.  London  : Printed  in  colours, 
and  published  by  Day  and  Son,  lithographers  to  the 
Queen,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields.  1852. 

t The  Museum  of  Practical  Art,  at  Marlborough  House, 
is  now,  again,  open  to  the  public,  with  many  important 
additions. 


illustrations  before  us  is,  “ that  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  adopting,  as  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  objects  executed  in  any  material 
which  nature  offers  to  our  use,  a system  of 
ornamentation  strictly  in  harmony  with  the 
structure,  chemical  and  mechanical,  of  the 
finished  article— with  the  value  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed — an  association  of 
ideas  connected  with  them,  and  with  its  pur- 
pose and  probable  destination.”  The  orna- 
ments in  metal-work  ought  not  to  be  merely 
stuck  on,  but  should  arise  out  of  the  work. 
We  have  not  yet  brought  ourselves  wholly  to 
condemn  imitative  design,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  able  teachers  who  now  regulate  the  Govern- 
ment schools,  but  we  offer  no  approval  to 
foliage  and  flowers  in  metal,  which,  as  Mr. 
Redgrave  says,  “ dangle  and  shake  with 
every  movement,  as  much  almost  as  would 
their  prototypes  on  their  natural  stem.”  We 
do  not  want  iron  to  look  like  roses : we 
want  it  still  to  be  iron  ornamentally  dis- 
posed. Objects  of  utility  are  to  be  beautified, 
not  disguised.  Having  fixed  upon  the  form 
most  useful,  we  should  decorate  it  instead  of 
seeking  to  conceal  its  purpose.  Mr.  Wyatt 
justly  opposes  himself  to  the  notion  that  good 
results  can  follow  while  the  contriver  of  the 
object  (the  manufacturer)  and  the  artist  who 
makes  the  outward  design  are  different  people. 
“No  successful  results  can  be  attained  in  the 
production  of  beautiful  ironwork,  or  beautiful 
anything  else,  until  one  of  three  things  takes 
place,  either,  first,  until  the  manufacturer  and 
designer  are  one  individual  doubly  gifted ; or, 
secondly,  until  the  manufacturer  takes  the 
pains  to  investigate  and  master  so  much  of  the 
elements  of  design  as  shall  at  least  enable  him 
to  judiciously  control  the  artist;  or,  thirdly, 
until  the  artist,  by  a careful  study  of  the  mate- 
rial and  its  manufacture,  shall  elaborate  and 
employ  a system  of  design  in  harmony  with, 
and  special  to  the  peculiarities  60  evolved.” 

Our  author  refers  slightly  to  one  department 
of  metal-work  in  which  at  this  time  not  an 
attempt  even  is  made  to  be  decorative, — we 
mean  plumbers’  work,  perfect  in  its  execution 
so  far  as  use  goes,  but  “ deservedly  regarded 
as  too  ugly  to  be  ever  allowed  to  show  its  face ; 
and  it  is  invariably  boxed  up  and  hidden  with 
an  ingenuity  that  might  have  been  better  spent 
in  redeeming  its  unnecessary  deformity.”  Many 
ancient  leaden  coffins  and  fonts  have  been 
found  curiously  decorated:  some  of  the  old 
lead  crestings  are  elegant  heads  of  rain- 
water pipes  display  design ; and  in  the  Low 
Countries  some  of  our  readers  will  remember 
leaden  canopies  and  terminals  displaying  con- 
siderable fancy  and  elegance.  The  lead  font 
at  Mayence,  too,  may  be  mentioned.  Who 
will  be  the  first  to  re-apply  art  in  our  plumbers’ 
work  ? 

Of  the  modern  gold  and  silversmiths  of 
France  our  author  has  a very  high  opi- 
nion, in  which  we  participate:  but  we 
cannot  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  indorse 
his  opinion  that  in  Vechte  we  have  an 
artist  equal  to  Cellini.  Of  Professor  Herdeloff, 
the  Nuremberg  designer,  our  author  apparently 
has  but  a mean  opinion.  We  are  unable 
however,  to  see  the  want  of  understanding 
which  he  thinks  is  shown  in  the  design  of  a 
lock  by  that  gentleman  : the  access  to  the  key- 
hole is  not  blocked  up  any  more  than  it  is  in 
the  majority  of  ancient  locks  given. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  a change  is  taking 
place  in  our  practical  arts,  and  we  trust  our 
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artist-architects  and  "designers,  as  they 
have  long  been  wrongly  called,  will  open  their 
minds  to  the  matter,  and  having  mastered  the 
principles  of  ancient  art,  and  acquired  facilities 
of  expression,  will  give  their  own  genius  fair 
play,  and  do  for  posterity  what  our  ancestors 
have  done  for  us. 

« When  we  bend  our  thoughts  to  a contem- 
plation of  the  genius,  taste,  and  delicate  re- 
finement of  Visscher,  Cellini,  D’Arphes,  San- 
sovino, Ghiberti,  and  many  other  artists,— 
when  we  realise  to  ourselves  their  industry  and 
patience  as  mechanics,  and  their  judgment, 
experience,  knowledge,  and  energy  as  artists, 
we  cannot  hut  feel  that  to  produce  works 
approaching,  far  more  excelling,  those  which 
have  been  executed  in  the  past,  qualities  of  the 
most  varied  kind  must  be  united.  Let  the 
student  of  design  but  make  the  endeavour  to 
combine  these  in  his  own  person,— let  him  but 
struggle  to  add  to  a refined  appreciation  of  the 
highest  objects  of  his  art  a thorough  mastery 
over  the  immediate  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  the  joint  production  of  his  hand,  eye,  mind, 
and  soul,  will  then  bear  the  true  and  unmis- 
takeable  mint-mark  of  pure  and  beautiful 
individuality.” 

Mr.  Wyatt’s  elegant  book  will  assist  the 
endeavour,  and  we  again  warmly  recommend 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  public. 


but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  know 
something  of  so  simple  and  universal  an  art  as 
shelter-making,  and  also  think  something  of  the 
work  in  hand,— more  than  is  implied  in  clioos- 
ing  the  prettiest  of  some  drawings,  as  he  would 
choose  a riband  for  his  wife’s  cap.  I know  of 
no  other  delegated  work,  from  the  housemaid  s 
to  the  legislator’s,  respecting  which  so  egre- 
gious a delusion  subsists.  In  none  other  is  it 
supposed  that  the  party  for  whom  it  is  done 
can  totally  dispense  with  either  knowledge  or 
thought  of  it.  Architecture  is  one  of  those 
very  few  things  that  are  literally  every  man  s 
business,  like  cookery  or  theology ; and  yet 
(so  averse  are  we  to  minding  our  own  business) 
I defy  you  to  name  the  art  or  science  so  re- 
condite and  remote  from  common  use,  that 
the  general  English  public  of  this  day  shall 
know  or  care  so  little  of  it,  as  of  this  which 
affects  every  one  every  hour  of  his  life.  They 
choose  to  be  (and  even  boast  of  being)  more 
ignorant  of  it  than  their  fathers,  still  more  so 
than  their  grandfathers ; and  probably  there  is 
not  one  in  a hundred  who  knows  or  thinks  as 
much  of  it  as  every  one,  or  at  least  ninety-nine 
of  every  hundred,  did  in  the  middle  ages,  or 
till  does  wherever  a more  natural  state  of 


FENESTRATION— COMPETITION,  AND 
ST.  PAUL’S. 


The  criticism  of  Q.  E.  D.  on  my  sugges- 
tions about  house  fenestration,  comes  very 
opportunely  just  now,  to  illustrate  part  of  my 
argument  on  St.  Paul’s.  Otherwise  I should 
ncTt  have  entered  into  any  controversy  on 
things  which  I had  meant  merely  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  builders,  to  weigh,  accept, 
or  reject,  as  they  think  proper.  They  are,  as 
Q.  E.  D.  says,  very  easy  to  suggest,  but  when 
he  adds,  very  difficult  to  carry  out  (or  rather 
draw),  I must  demur,  as  I have  not  been  able 
to  discover  the  difficulty  in  either.  However 
(though  having  on  my  drawing-board  studies 
for  a brick  building,  in  which  all  the  “ ration- 
alisms” he  complains  of  will  be  practised),  I 
shall  not  enter  into  the  pencil  competition 
with  a “ London  house-front,”  to  which  he 
invites  me;  because,  first,  I do  not  see  the 
utility  of  architects  who  require  their  work 


society  obliges  men  to  do  more  for  themselves. . ■-- , - , 

The  result  of  course  is,  millions  spent  to  undo  tural  competition.  Don't  you  see  ? By  tl 

.1  . _ 1 nononn  nnl  .in  w 


must  include  not  only  all  the  thought,  1; 
also  all  the  drawings  (be  they  cheap  or  elab 
rate)  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up.  (Apart  frej 
having  the  most  ridiculous  ideas,  by  the  L 
of  Ihe  cost  of  real  architectural  drawings,! 
handiwork  alone,  the  public  generally  seeini 
look  on  this  as  the  architect’s  work,  and  t 
whole  thereof.  They  might  as  well  payil 
general  by  the  number  of  words  in  1 
despatches.)  Well,  supposing  the  drawini 
worth  5/.  then  you  may  have  45/.  worth  I 
thought,  but  no  more.  Suppose  you  recei 
ten  designs,  the  drawings  of  which  altoget) 
have  cost  40/.  you  plainly  cannot  have  me 
than  ten  pounds’-worth  of  thought — in  all  t< 
But  you  can  only  use  one  of  them,  and  if  t 
chances  are  (from  your  own  knowledge  a 
wisdom)  that  you  will  have  the  best,  t 
chances  are  also  (from  your  ignorance)  tl 
you  will  have  that  whose  drawings  cost  moi 
and  therefore  whose  thinker  could  afford  lei 
thought.  Well,  putting  chance  against  chan 
you  have,  most  probably,  a pound’s  worth 
what  you  want,  and  have  paid  fifty  for  r 
Ha!  ha  ! Clever  fellows,  truly  ! You  call  tl 
an  architectural  competition.  If  you  let  ea 
competitor  build  his  building,  and  then  chd 
between  them,  that  would  be  the  only  archil . 


i ne  Jesuit  in  ivuiot  i.-,  ~ , — ■ . . . -j  , , 

what  millions  have  been  just  spent  to  do, -a  plan  you  make  the  prize  depend  not  on  w 

, A 1. 1 /./  Knot  Imi  mhn  pan  hnmnncy.  p i, 


land  covered  with  ghastly  mimicries  called  ! can  build  best,  but  who  can  bamboozle  y 
• — ’l-j  i best.  O sapient  advertisers!  xou  cann 


architecture,  and  cobbled  failures  called 
“ triumphs  of  engineering,”  both  alike  libels 
on  the  reason  of  humanity,  and  which  must 
render  it  a puzzle  to  future  ages,  what  class  of 
the  monkey  tribe  inhabited  this  island.  Nor 
is  it  easy  to  see  what  can  arrest  this  monstrous 
and  growing  bane,— common  ignorance  of 
common  things,— the  ever  narrowing  into  a 
smaller  and  more  technical  class,  of  knowledge 
that  concerns  all,  unless  it  be  a vt  1 concerted 
effort  to  make  such  matters  ( 
rudiments  of  building)  subjects 
and  most  general  education,  so 
in  some  measure  that  kind  of  ; 
rather  common  sense,  of  them,  v 
sophisticated  states  of  society, 
fortuitously,  and  which,  frombei 
and  more  technical,  seems  now 
being  lost  altogether.  I see  no  reason  why 
the  parts  of  a house, for  instance  (so  far  as  they 
are  deducible  from  natural  laws,  not  custom) 


ecially  the 
the  earliest 
to  supply 
owledge,  or 
ich,  in  less 
picked  up 
made  more 
n danger  of 


cheapen  thought  this  way,  at  any  rate  : y 
can  only  drive  it  out  into  other  fields, — reno 
real  architecture  impossible, — place  it  benes 
the  notice  of  thinking,  honest  men,— a 
insure  all  your  work  to  the  hands  of  ski 
artists  and  humbugs.  0 clever  dodge  ! 

But  I must  return  to  solve  “ Q.  E.  D.”  ! 
difficulty,  viz.  how  to  preserve  the  “breac 
and  effect”  of  his  dearly-beloved  “unpretei 
ing”  Old-Clarendon- Hotel  front,  with  nan- 
fenestration  ; and  first  I will  inform  him 
the  true  architectural  solution,  according 
the  most  approved  modern  authorities.  Fill 
erect  your  house  with  its  front  a few  yav 
back  from  the  street,  and  precisely  that  fen 
tration,  whatever  it  be,  which  suits  struetc 
excellence  and  convenience.  Then  build 
second  front  on  the  street-line  (leaving  ro 
behind  for  light  to  descend  to  the  real  hous 
and  decorate  this  with  just  so  many  and  st 


should  nut  he  as  early  and  useful  a matter  of1  apertures  (square  or  oblong)  as  will  give  ycU 
i iv  .1.  _ . . rs*  t ” aft  nr  llip  Old  Olnrpndnn  ■ 


the  solar  system  ; and  by  this  means  I fancy  any  other  model  you  may  fancy.  This  is 
. . . ^ r v. -r.~  I , nr/.i;j»a(e’  principle.  There 


that  by  A. D.  1900,  we  might  manage  to  dis- 1 orthodox  architects' 
pense  with  tubular  bridges,  and  view  the  next  a fine  specimen  of 
industrial  jubilee  without  umbrellas. 

Well,  the  advertisers  having  found  they  can- 


entirely  done,  as  well  as  cut  out  for  them  ; and,  not  do  without  a certain  amount  of  thought, 
secondly,  I wholly  deny  the  ability  of  any j next  settle  how  much  this  shall  be, — say  fifty 
man,  professional  or  not,  to  decide  between  j pounds’-worth.  Now,  it  is  a fact  important  to 


rival  systems  of  building  by  a glance  at  two 
pretty  drawings. 

Indeed  (if  I may  here  digress  into  a subject 
of  much  present  interest,  though  foreign  to 
that  in  hand),  I regard  the  whole  system  of 
choosing  designs  by  drawings  (even  did  they 
not  admit  adjustment  and  fancy  shadowing  ad 
libitum ),  as  not  so  much  a grievance  to  us,  as 
a popular  delusion  of  the  most  ludicrous  kind, — 
an  infatuation  the  most  laughable  into  which 
their  sloth  (Englishman’s  besetting  sin,  as 
clear-sighted  George  Herbert  sung  long  ago) 
has  ever  duped  them, — did  we  not  remember 
that  its  cost  in  money,  inconvenience  of  every 
kind,  and  national  dishonour,  were  far  beyond 
laughing  matters.  A man  or  a committee  has 
to  erect  a building, — a thing  to  last  for  ages, 
and  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  the  minds  and 
souls  of  all  who  see  it,  i.  e.  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands daily: — I say  nothing  of  the  more  hack- 
neyed but  far  less  important  matter  of  credit 
or  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  Well, 
waiving  these,  the  mere  structural  efficiency 
and  economy  absolutely  require  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  and  thought.  They  find 
it  impossible  to  dispense  with  these  entirely 


be  known  by  all  rascals,  and  all  dodgers  how- 
ever sharp,  that  you  cannot,  by  any  contrivance 
whatever,  obtain  more  than  a poundsworth  of 
thought  for  a pound.  We  cannot  deal  with 
thought  as  with  property  or  manual  labour. 
We  can  neither  steal  it,  cheat  men  of  it,  nor 
cheapen  it  in  the  minutest  fraction  of  a cent. 
Mere  labour  we  can  cheapen  to  any  extent  by 
keeping  our  neighbours  sufficiently  poor  : by 
capital  retained  for  this  purpose,  we  may  so 
weaken  them  as  to  exercise  this  power  without 
limit,  even  to  the  degree  of  making  it  impos- 
sible for  the  honest  ones  to  live,  and  so,  by 
driving  them  all  out,  placing  ourselves 
alone  in  a weeded  crop  of  knaves, — but 
thought  cannot  be  cheapened.  No  craft, 
no  tyranny,  no  force,  no  capital,  can  elicit 
farthing’s-worth 


Wiebeking,-*, 

suggestion  for  putting  King’s  Colli 
Chapel  inside  the  Parthenon  ; and  I cod 
refer  you  to  many  precedents  in  this  met 
polis,  at  least  of  an  upper  story  so  trea 
(many  about  the  Regent’s  Park);  and  in  Moll 
gate- street  the  principle  was  once  carried  if 
completely  in  whole  fronts.  Indeed  the  wb| 
upper  story  of  St.  Paul’s  is  an  instance,  p 
bably  the  earliest. 

But  if  “ Q.  E.  D.”  prefers  the  very  unpi 
fessional,  vulgar,  and  tasteless,  mean  and  p 
siraonious  proceeding  of  trying  to  get  uti. 
and  “ effect”  together,  in  one  work  (as  c 
fashioned  gardeners  do  rhubarb  and  rose® 
one  bed),  then  the  question  whether  “ nan 
or  crowded  ” apertures  be  compatible  w 
“ effect,”  “ breadth,”  &c.  is  far  better  sett 
by  old  works  than  new  designs,  by  stone  £ 
brick  than  paper.  There  is  a building  on 
Acropolis,  commonly  supposed  in  tolerai 
taste,  whose  whole  outer  inclosure  has  mi 
void  than  solid  ; and  nearer  home  are  m: 
built  expressly  for  this  climate  (before 


from  a man  one  farthing’s-worth  more  . 

thought  than  he  thinks  it  fair  to  give  us.  Do  ; window  tax)  by  architects  quite  as  great 
you  think,  O most  sharpwitted  committee  ! | Sir  Charles  Barry,  in  which  the  window  ve 
that  I will  give  you  fifty  pounds’-worth  for  a take  by  far  the  chief  part  of  the  area  (I  do 
lottery  ticket  bringing  me  a tenth  chance  of  advise  their  doing  so,  observe),  and  yet  \vh 
fifty  pounds?  Oh,  no!  nor  yet  five  pounds’-  i “ breadth  and  effect”  I will  back  against 
worth.  For,  look  you,  my  sharp  ones,  you  ! work  of  his,  before  a tribunal  of  any  r 
cannot  have  quite  fifty  pounds’-worth  of  except  architects  (for  whose  pleasure  I { 

thought  altogether,  because  it  is  a commodity ! sume  we  do  not  exclusively  build).  I will  g 

Now,  the  primary  error  is  supposing  that  the  that  can  only  be  sold  in  wrappers,  and,  more-  name,  as  an  extreme  case,  the  refectoryr 
whole  knowledge  and  thought  can  be  dele-  1 over,  must  be  weighed  like  tea,  in  the  wrappers.  \ Wenlock  Abbey  (Salop)  having  two  v 
gated  to  an  agent  much,  of  course,  must  be  Now,  a grocer  will,  if  you  ask  him,  sv-ll  you  a ranges  of  lights  originally  glazed,  now  user 
so;  the  technical  knowledge  and  the  art  must  pound  parcel  of  tea  in  twenty  papers,  but  then  verandahs.  Every  old  town  at  home  orabr 
come  of  a man  learned  in  building,  and  also  I you  will  not  have  a pound  of  lea,  though  you  can  yield  similar  cases.  Sir  Charles’s  magv 
an  artist;  and  it  is  not  necessary  or  possible  have  a pound  parcel.  So,  your  fifty  pounds’-  opus  itself  incloses  one, — the  double  cloisi 

that  every  one  who  builds  be  either  of  these ; | worth  of  work  (be  it  in  one  design  or  twenty)  [ adjoining  St.  Stephen’s. 
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So,  then  it  seems  a veal  architect  can  treat  j be  only  one  physically  right  settlement  of 
more  window  effect, rely,  if  it  be  advisable.  \ them.-only  one  that  is  physicallyTesJ  or 
Whether  it  he  so  or  not,  in  orJtnary  building,  from  which  every  deviation  is  a lo^s  in  u’tili 

ob^ye^ha"  Q Td-M.  ‘°  *0.Uf'  T']  “‘"“a  efficienc)'-  N""'.  this  having  been  die- 

pWl!'  if  Q,'D;  has  not  touched  it  puted  by  no  one,  the  question  next  arises  are 

notion's  pectdla^m^irnseUl ' as^  for^nsbmce^  ^ngy  ^igiit^also  in^tastr  ?”  r'S^t  in  engineer- 
which  /S^JSiflS  1 neering,S 

most  men  their  furniture  to  thei^Sse.  | 

Last!y,  he  does  not  like  a side  of  a room  “ cut  It  cannot  be  mine,  who  (by  hypothesis)  only 
Palace  he  wi^LdT’  'Vhen  l"  Wef,tmlnster  aPP«ad  the  laws:  it  must  be  His  who  made 
un”  everl  l d ® ”d  -i  ! authom>'  cut‘>ng  them.  If  the  arrangement  be  strictly  deduci- 
Waren7mo«ve.  ■ 'V‘th  ”°  8UCh  “=  *°m  tba  la,vs,  and  he  in  hiameable  taste, 

memltIWbeTtheWhr  h™"  °n  ?y  biUly  h in  whoever IdehZ  Weu7‘tEe"!f 
" Q E D " all  des  f7er  dPaPf,r-  :Vh’Ch  1 la'vs  have  been  s°  “ade  that  what  hey  call 

^Mussjpgu! 

mm^msrnm 

uinerenc  ways,  reasoning  on  irreconcilably  wait  a minute  How  is  this.  ? 'puooa 

to^eason^Sanlhat  one''\  a,vy-hinfl:  be  plain,<’r  ■'  m™'  Ml  t0  and  their  own  devices^" 

to  reason  than  that  one  of  their  ways  must  be  vented  the  Grecian,  the  Gothic  and  .11 

n„rt)DK  Tliis  htasenothinggtot0do  | SfhoTis""8618  ge‘  y°U’r  rul“  f™ra  ! 

deHd  nJ  T1P  b.efora  r°“  thf  mealw  of  shift  with  these  rules  instead  :-Ist  That  to 

syy£r  iLidZr to  be  b--i 

ES  ofMadio  ’ B^qVd  oh0  °r  by  ! rdra“d-  *>“* 

the"  benefits  andTeftradf  I ertiV^0™^  °f  arclli,teclure  is  a lhinS  »holly 

ISS"  on 

they  were  as  parsimonious  of  sacrifices  to  a far  palaces  and  if?!?*  t*  ]!SS  ',n 

depend  on it  tha^— "diffi^uUy  ” or'none-they  1 T’  bVbeni  Tn"  °n  “l  g°0t1,  hand»°“e- '"ld 
will  have  in  new  arrangements  to  find  a new  I field-gate  (they  make  none  such 

‘•effect,”  or  do  without  any^  For  my  nart I ' S,.  p“  f*6  'S  m°re  Jecorated  tllan 

can  discover  no  striking  marks  of  “ difficulty”  P,l  ' Parliament,  or,  at  least,  than 
overcome,  or  « effect  " produced  in  Hie  n/e  f y °,  T archllMt“ra>  ’ work  of  this  century, 
sent  type  of  house-front,  with  which  I^arn'inf’  be  ,ime’  tbe  ralaae  of  Westminster 
challenged  to  compete:  hut  if  any  nartionl.r  1..J  ^nc?  nal,-head!  dec°- 


be,  it  is,  ipso  facto,  proved  wrong  in  taste,  and 
does  not  admit  of  improvement  by  decoration. 

And,  thirdly,  it  follows  hence,  that  whatever 
point,  great  or  little,  can  be  determined  by 
physical  efficiency,  must,  for  right  taste,  be  so 
determined  ; i.  e.  it  cannot  rightly  be  made 
matter  of  taste  at  all.  So  that,  in  right  taste 
nothing  is  settled  by  taste  that  can  be  settled 
anyhow  else. 

With  these  blocks.  Sir,  and  a challenge  to 
the  architects  to  shake  them,  I would  lay  a 
bonding-course  on  what  I have  proposed  for 
the  treatment  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  a foundation 
for  whatever  I may  add  to  it.  E.  L.  G. 


that  of  a painting  This  subtle  falhcv  is  »Lp  I V6r  \a°  ? ’ PaJtlc\e  ot  decoration,  i.  e.  work  for 
grand  imjedimeft  torlu^t  o i S-the  olT 

nervprtc  ovormirinn-  ..1 1 ...  * . decorating  things,  his  architects  only 

hide  them  hf-hind  rpadyr-mada  ,.r  .1 


' — ejj  iauai-y  jjuisuns  ana 

perverts  everything,  from  plans  down  to  the 
minutest  details,  and  seems  so  bound  up  in 
the  narrowness  of  mind  common  to  the  ma- 
jority, that  I confess  I stand  aghast  at  the 
rooted  growing  intensity  of  the  mischief.  Good 
heavens  ! can  nobody  see  that  different  things 
must  have  different  “effects?”  What  if  a 
preaching  church  were  not  to  have  the  peculiar 
effects”  of  a minster?  You  might  as  well 
complain  that  it  is  not  a basilica— that  Shaks- 
peare  is  not  Milton,  or  that  a saw  is  not  a 
bill-hook. 

But  to  St.  Paul’s.*  I have  treated  certain 
matters  there,  as  the  engineer  treated  this 
window  question,  on  purely  utilitarian  grounds, 
and  shown  them  to  be,  on  these  grounds, 
wrongly  settled  at  present,  and  that  there  can 
* See  p.  516,  ante. 


...  ” U ......go,  >i,o  ell  OUILCCIS  OIll' 

tiiae  them  behind  ready-made  pieces  of  decora- 
tion  -hide  all  that  their  building  is  composed 
of  behind  counterfeit  parts  of  old  buildings, 
because  they  are  ready  decorated  by  some  one 
else.  I hey  cannot  make  their  own  work  fit  to 
be  seen,  so  hide  behind  screens  of  other  people's 
work;  or,  where  they  cannot  hide  a thing  (as 
a window),  they  distort  and  disguise  it  into  the 
semblance  of  something  others  have  decorated  ! 
Alas,  poor  deluded  Bull ! when  will  you  open 
your  eyes  to  the  true  nature  and  tremendous 
disgrace  and  cost  of  this  pretended  art  ? 

But,  secondly,  I think  it  demonstrates  that 
while  whatever  is  right  in  engineering  may  be 
so  decorated  as  to  be  right  in  taste,  whatever 
is  wrong  in  engineering  must  he  wrong  in 
taste,  however  decorated.  That  is,  if  a thing 
be  proved  less  physically  efficient  than  it  might 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  NATIONAL 
GALLERIES. 

My  cautionary  hints  as  to  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  a gallery  having  been  allowed 
insertion,  I proceed  to  offer  a like  hint  or  two 
with  regard  to  the  exterior:  and  I must  do 
this,  as  in  the  former  case,  by  reference  to  an 
actual  building.  I adopt  this  mode,  not  to 
afford  indulgence  to  an  ungenerous  spirit  of 
criticism,  but  to  show,  as  before,  both  what  is 
to  he  avoided,  and  what  premonitory  notice  is 
needed  by  way  of  secmily. 

I have  already  disclaimed  all  professional 
bias.  I may  add  that,  in  the  present  case,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I know  even  the  name  of  the 
architect  whose  work  must  be  my  text.  Your 
columns.  Sir,  are  no  vehicle  for  personal  de- 
preciation ; nor  would  I inflict  a careless  or 
causeless  wound  on  individual  susceptibilities. 

I suppose,  however,  we  shall  all  agree  that 
every  public  work  is  in  some  sort  public  pro- 
perty, and  that  we  may  speak  freely  and 
frankly  on  what  concerns  us  all  alike.  I could 
say  much  on  this  topic  did  space  permit.  Not 
only  has  the  public  a serious  stake  in  public 
buildings,— since,  whilst  an  architect  bequeaths 
a lasting  ornament,  the  brick- and- mortar  man 
inflicts  a standing  nuisance,— but  architecture 
herself  and  architects  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  public  discussion  of  their  merits— in  the 
unlocking  of  the  public  sense  to  the  perception 
of  artistic  beaut) — in  the  education  of  the 
public  taste,  and  the  practical  establishment  in 
the  public  mind  of  that  one  conviction  without 
which  we  can  have,  properly  speaking  no 
architecture— the  conviction,  I mean,  that 
buildings  have  something  beyond  mere  utili- 
tarian responsibilities.  If  art  is  to  he  pa- 
tronized, she  must  be  honoured ; and  if  she 
would  be  honoured,  she  must  not  refuse  the 
ordeal  on  which  all  honour  is  dependent. 

The  building  I am  about  to  speak  of  is  not 
only  a public  building,  hut  one  as  nearly  ana- 
logous as  possible  to  the  one  prospectively  in 
view.  Nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  is  more  re- 
mote from  improbability,  than  that  defects  in 
a British  Museum  may  he  further  stereotyped 
m a National  Gallery. 

Now  the  first  thing  I would  notice  is  the 
general  plan  of  the  grand  fayade.  Here  is  a 
national  museum  rich,  perhaps  beyond  com- 
pare, all  things  considered,  in  treasures  of 
literature,  history,  science,  and  the  finest  art 
it  is  a sort  of  sanctuary.  One  approaches  it 
with  solemn  feelings.  Here  are  objects  that 
connect  themselves  and  us  with  ages,  some  of 
splendour,  some  of  mystery,  to  which  the 
mind  looks  back  along  a vista  crowded  with 
dim  images  of  hoar  antiquity.  Here  is  the 
Magna  Charta  of  our  national  liberties.  Here 
are  venerable  copies  of  the  greater  charter  of 
the  eternal  liberties  of  all  mankind.  Here  are 
marbles  on  which  once  rested  the  eye  of  Pericles 
and  Plato.  Here  are  sculptured  records  carved 
beneath  the  mandate  of  Senacheribs  and 
Esarhaddons.  Here  are  things  that  may  have 
been  standing  when  Moses  led  the  Israelites 
out  of  Egypt — gods  made  with  hands,  once 
trembled  to,  now,  in  all  their  nothingness,  like 
dismembered  Dagon— and  men,  “ fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made”  by  an  Almighty  finger  in 
times  and  places  long  forgotten,  of  whom 
exists  no  record  save  in  the  book  that  must  be 
opened  on  “ the  day  for  which  all  other  days 
were  made.”  It  is  impossible  to  over  estimate 
the  worth  and  majesty  of  such  a place.  So 
the  people  of  England  have  begun  to  feel.  So 
should  architecture  have  learned  to  say.  But 
here,  alas  ! begins  my  tale.  By  what  unlucky 


dexterity  has  this  great  idea  been  ^moralised ! 
What  have  private  houses  to  do  in  the  tajaae 
of  a British  Museum  t Was  there  no ’ later^‘ 
sDace?  Was  the  less  important  outline  in 
exorahle  ? Was  that  one  noisy .fron‘af^e‘°^' 
pensable  to  the  quiet  functionaries  of  the  es'a 
blishment  ? Or  did  the  genius  Ion  demand  that 
visitors,  making  their  periodica  pilgrimages 
should  he  kept  from  transcendentalisms  by 
glimpses  of  living  babies  and  living  nursery- 
maids, where  they  thought  to  see  nothing  but 
Greek  demigods,  mythic  bulls,  and  the  dust  of 
Pharaoh  ? ., 

I shall  not  waste  argument  upon  the  man 
who  does  not  at  once  see  and  feel  these 
incongruities.  But  I will  come  down,  for 
the  moment,  to  lower  ground.  Suppose  an 
architect,  like  our  living  Barry  in  the  Houses 
-of  Parliament,  or  our  martyred  Wilkins  in  the 
National  Gallery,  pestered  with  pitiful  con- 
ditions,  and  compelled  to  sacrifice  artistic  fee  - 
ing, by  those  who,  when  public  taste  is  roused, 
join  in  the  hue  and  cry  and  hunt  him  down. 
Suppose,  I say,  an  architect,  ruthlessly  ordered 
to  sacrifice  architectural  proprieties,  and  to 
degrade  a public  building  by  the  introduction 
of  private  apartments, — was  it  necessary  to  do 
it  as  we  find  it  here  ? Houses— unmistakeable 
houses— not  incorporated  by  easy  transition 
into  the  general  plan,  but  standing  apart,  in 
all  their  commonness,  robbing  the  facade  ot 
its  due  dimensions,  protruding  themselves,— 
arrogantly  enclosing  within  their  littleness  what 
might  have  folded  them  within  its  greatness. 
What  would  Wren  have  said?  What  may 
not  the  least  initiated  of  all  your  readers  that 
has  ever  seen  his  Greenwich  Hospital?  Here 
is  a whole  building,  every  part  of  it,  save  the 
chapel,  habitable,  yet  all  over  palatiamzed : 
Old  England’s  rough  but  glorious  tars  more 
royally  lodged  than  the  savans  of  her  museum. 
But  I must  pass  to  another  point. 

Now,  I need  scarcely  premise  that  whenever 
a pediment  is  introduced,  it  should  always  pre- 
serve its  prerogatives.  Whether  viewed  in  a 
mere  constructive  light,  or  in  its  conventional 
character,  it  is  essentially  a dominant  feature. 

To  depress  it,  or  neutralize  it,  is  against  all 
architectural  instinct.  So  the  mere  linear 
design  of  the  Museum  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate ; for  the  pediment  is  not  only  supported 
by  some  of  the  noblest  columns  the  kingdom 
can  boast  of,  but  rises  actually  higher  than  the 
upper  lines  of  the  projecting  wings,  which 
have  no  pediment.  rlhis  is  the  de  jure  view. 

I will  call  it  the  natal  one ; for  it  is  plain 
here,  as  in  too  many  modern  buildings,  that 
the  plan  was  conceived  and  born,  as  well  as 
educated,  on  a flat  bodiless  sheet  of  paper ; 
that  the  purity  of  certain  lines,  not  the  salient 
majesty  of  certain  masses,  was  the  leading  ob- 
ject throughout  theprocess;  that, in  point  of  fact, 
the  geometrical  and  not  the  actual  has  charac- 
terised everything.  Hence  what  I call  our  tea- 
board  architecture.  Now,  however,  geometri- 
cally viewed,  the  pedimental  prerogatives 
above  named  were  provided  for : it  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  forgotten  that  such  an  aspect, 
beyond  the  studio  of  the  architect,  is  confined 
to  swallows  (themselves  architects  certainly) 
and  the  favoured  occupants  (perhaps  not 
architects)  of  the  attics  across  the  street.  As 
the  British  nation  sees  its  British  Museum,  the 
whole  order  is  inverted  ; the  omnipotent  laws 
of  vision  put  the  geometrical  hors  de  combat  • 
the  projecting  wings  (not  to  say  the  collateral 
houses)  predominate ; the  pediment  sinks ; 
and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  lines  as  well  as  pro- 
portions are  altered  ; the  square  outline  of  the 
wing  overrides  the  triangular  outline  of  the 
centre ; the  culminating  point  no  longer  cul- 
minates ; the  final  loses  its  finality. 

I know  the  reply.  Things  are  really  as  the 
geometrical  made  them,  and  the  mind  realises 
the  real  despite  the  anomalies  of  the  apparent. 
I will  dare  to  say,  “ I trow  not.”  “ Esse  quam 
videri  ” is  beautiful  enough  in  morals.  In  art 
we  stand  on  other  ground.  Art  must  speak 
through,  and  therefore  to  the  eye.  Things 
must  “ seem,”  if  they  would  “ be.”  I do  not 
plead,  of  course,  for  false  perspectives  and 
theatric  tricks ; but  it  is  not  enough  to  say  a 
thing  is  really  done  when  it  is  virtually — that 
is,  by  force  of  local  circumstances  and  the  laws 
of  vision— undone. 


I lay  the  more  stress  on  this  case,  because, 
if  I mistake  not,  writing  at  a distance,  the 
Post-office  in  St.  Marttn’s-le-Grand,  of  which 
the  Museum  would  seem  very  like  a copy  or  a 
duplicate,  presents,  in  nine  aspects  out  ot  ten, 
the  same  luckless  peculiarity.  1 he  9haraa  er: 
ising,  or,  as  the  million  will  have  it,  telling 
features,  are  the  projecting  squares  : the 
recessed  pediment  is  made  mincemeat  ot. 

Let  me  guard  against  mistake,  ere  1 pro- 
ceed. I accuse  not  the  projecting  wings.  1 
would  not  have  them  recede,  and  maka  tha 
centre  advance.  Cnteris  panbus,  a building 
will  possess  twice  as  much  majesty  as  the 
wings  duly  advance,  giving  concavity  to 
the  whole  mass,  and  light  and  shadow  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  it;  enveloping  the  beholder,  and 
filling  the  field  of  vision.  Here,  if,  with  the 
same  ground  plan,  or  perhaps  the  wings  made 
coextensive  with  the  centre,  each  projecting 
colonnade  had  home  its  pediment  (and  it 
might  yet  do  it),  how  simple, how  harmontous. 
but  how  impressive  the  result ! , 

I become  prolix.  The  remaining  point  shall 
not  detain  us  long.  The  mischief  is  soon  told 
— easily  seen — and,  what  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  age  of  “ economists,’  very 
costly.  I allude  to  the  iron  railing. 

I hear  the  exclamation,  and  perfectly  agree 
with  those  who  think  it,  in  itself  considered, 
very  handsome.  I am  really  not  fastidious; 
but  I cannot  forget  a homely  proverb—  ‘ Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does.”  Now  what 
does  the  railing  do  ? Just  what  the  cast-iron 
age  seems  miserably  bent  on  doing  elsewhere. 
Here  is  the  whole  of  a building,  really  very 
imposing,  despite  the  faults  I have  dwelt  on, 

wings,  columns,  victimized  pediment,  and 

houses, — caged,  like  the  fabled  lion,  in  an  iron 
netting,  only  without  invocation  to  mouse  or 
man  to  set  it  free.  Here  is  an  elaborate  screen, 
so  forgetful  of  its  place  in  architectural  society, 
as  almost  to  quench  what  it  was  meant  to 
guard;  and  this,  not  only  by  its  extraordinary 
height,  richness,  and  gilding  (gilding  iron  rail- 
ings for  London  smoke '.—gilding  iron  railings 
in  St.  Giles’s,  when  we  lose  golden  opportuni- 
ties of  buying  gems  for  our  National  Gallery 
for  want  of  money !)  but,  as  if  to  leave  no 
room  for  mistake,  strengthened  by  enormous 
masses  of  majestic  granite,  that  seem  to  look 
disdain  on  the  paltry  houses  dimly  discerned 
within ! . 

The  absurdity  ends  not  here.  Passing,  in 
the  spring,  to  the  Reading-room,  I found  some 
obtrusive  but  unimaginable  process  commenc- 
ing outside  the  charmed  iron  boundary ; and, 
on  asking  what  it  meant,  was  pointed  to  a 
dirty-looking,  villainous,  little  iron  railing  that 
was  to  go,  “ railing  for  railing,”  outside(beneath 
the  other).  Here ‘is  certainly  “ confusion  worse 
confounded.”  So  it  turns  out  that  either  the 
handsome  railing  above  was  all  for  show,  that 
is,  to  show  itself,  but  not  to  show  the  building 
I should  have  thought  better  worth  the  look- 
ing at, — or  else,  perhaps,  by  presenting  its 
little  dirty  outwork  aforesaid  to  answer  that  as 
yet  unanswerable  but  most  momentous  ques- 
tion, specially  pressing  in  these  days  of  “ self- 
government,” — Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes . 

Sir,  I will  not  longer  tax  your  indulgence. 
Let  me  only  say,  in  conclusion,  Architects  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  these  things  ought  not 
so  to  be.  Leny. 


“ May  not  that  great  binding  chain  of  the 
universe— that  universal  power— that  wonder- 
working principle,  whose  intensity  continues 
the  same  at  all  accessible  distances  from  the 
earth’s  surface  — ‘ electricity  ’—be  also  the 
origin  and  universal  cause  of  vitality  and  life, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  and  by  which  the 
instantaneous  action  of  thought  and  feeling  is 
telegraphed  throughout  the  animal  frame? 
Let  us  inquire ; and,  by  way  of  illustration,  we 
will  take  an  acorn  and  an  egg.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  neither  an  acorn  nor  any  other 
seed  will  germinate  if  kept  dry,  nor  will  an  egg 
produce  a chicken  at  the  common  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  (at  least  in  this  country) ; 
but  both  will  inevitably  perish  if  their  condition 
be  not  changed. 

The  great  author  of  universal  creation  has 
inclosed  in  all  seed,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, the  * type  ’ of  the  future  structure,  and 
it  is  only  by  placing  the  seed  in  such  a posi- 
tion as  will  fulfil  all  the  requirements  necessary 
to  its  growth,  that  the  structure  can  be  organ- 
ized and  developed  ; and  when  these  conditions 
are  accomplished,  electric  action  generates  cir- 
culation— physical  agents  are  elaborated  into 
aliment— circulation  distributes  the  aliment 
throughout  the  ‘ type  ’ — the  type  governs  the 
order  and  form  of  the  deposit  that  ensues 
and  thus  is  the  structure  built  up  and  com- 
pleted. 

Hence  if  the  acorn,  or  a grain  of  wheat  or 
of  any  other  plant,  be  buried  in  moist  earth, 
all  the  requisite  conditions  necessary  to  its 
growth  are  fulfilled,  because  we  surround  the 
seed  with  the  means  from  whence  the  nutri- 
ment for  the  organization  and  construction  of 
the  plant  is  derived  ; and  the  electric  circuit 
being  also  completed  by  that  simple  act,  such 
nourishment  is  distributed  by  the  circulating 
current  generated  as  has  been  just  pointed  out ; 
and  this  electro-chemical  process  constitutes  in 
fact  the  only  vitality  of  plants. 

The  suspended  vitality  of  seeds  may  be  re- 
garded as  analogous  to  the  broken  galvanic  or 
electro-telegraphic  circuit  in  which  the  elec- 
trical action  is  suspended ; and  this  valuable 
property  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
economy  of  the  physical  world,  for  by  it  man 
is  enabled  to  preserve  and  store  up  grain,  &c. 
for  food,  to  meet  his  future  exigencies,  which 
but  for  the  suspension  of  vital  action  would  be 
impracticable.” 


ELECTRICITY:  ITS  INFLUENCE  AND 

POWER  IN  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 

LIFE. 

A correspondent,  “ W.  G.”  sends  us  an 
essay  on  this  subject,  which,  however,  is,  in  the 
main,  neither  so  new  nor  so  conclusive  as  he 
appears  to  regard  it.  Between  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  some  of  those  of  elec- 
tricity, there  are  certainly  strong  and  beautiful 
analogies,  but  there  are  the  like  analogies 
amongst  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  heat, 
and  light;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  decisively  ascer- 
tained that  even  these  are  identical,  far  less 
electricity  and  life.  Nevertheless,  that  all 
three — electricity,  heat,  and  light, — are  inti- 
mately associated  with  vital  action,  there  can- 
1 not  be  a doubt.  With  these  few  introductory 
remarks,  we  give,  without  farther  comment, 
, what  we  regard  as  the  strongest  points  in  the 
! essay  alluded  to  : — 


THE  COST  OF  DRAINING  BANGOR 
DIFFERENTLY"  VIEWED. 

I take  the  liberty  of  forwarding  the  follow- 
ing list  of  tenders  for  draining,  as  it  will  be 
a consolation  to  some  of  the  London  builders 
that  they  are  not  the  only  blind  ones.  It  is  cut 
from  the  North  Wales  Chronicle 

Griffith  Williams  and  William  Grif- 

fiths £9,182  3 4 

Thomas  Roberts  and  William  Hay 

Bowker,  Bangor 8,692  10  0 

Henry  Pace,  Bangor 6,381  5 U 

Thomas  Murphy,  Shire-hall-street, 

j Carnarvon  f?  j: 

William  Williams,  Bangor 5, 526  n 

Thomas  Griffiths,  Bangor 4,350  10  0 

Owen  Williams  and  Richard  Hughes, 

Bangor 3>584  10  0 

Hugh  Jones,  Glanadda- place, 

Bangor 2.92=  H>  0 


The  tender  of  Mr.  Hugh  Jones  having  been 
accepted  by  the  Board,  he  was  called  in,  and 
informed  of  the  conditions  required  for  the 
due  performance  of  the  contract,  to  the  terms 
of  which  he  acceded.  The  works  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  finished  about  the  beginning  of 
May  next.  Tenders  for  the  pipes  were  also 
submitted  to  the  Board,  who  deferred  their 
deci  .ion  till  next  sitting.  The  cost  of  these  2 
will  be  about  1,750/.  A.  B. 

Metallic  Casks. — Messrs.  Fox,  Hender- 
son, and  Co.  of  the  London  Works,  Birming-  ■ 
ham,  have  contracted  for  the  exclusive  manu- 
facture of  the  iron  casks,  which  appear  to  be  £ 
chiefly  designed  for  emigration  purposes  and  (1 
to  carry  produce  from  tropical  climates,  and  ( 
especially  palm  oil  from  Africa.  These  casks,  s, 
it  is  said,  can  be  put  together  by  the  most  in- 1 
experienced  hand  in  coopering. 
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THE  INAUGURATION  OF  THE  MAN- 
CHESTER FREE  LIBRARY. 

We  are  specially  gratified  to  be  able  to 
record  the  safe  accomplishment  of  a free  library 
in  such  a city  as  Manchester.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  not  only  that  its  thousands  of  working 
classes  will  largely  and  continually  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  but  that  the  example 
will  be  rapidly  contagious  throughout  the 
country.  Some  alterations,  it  appears,  are 
required  in  the  Act,  which  is  unintentionally 
restricted  in  its  operation  as  regards  the  supply 
and  the  repair  of  books,  &c.  and  these  should 
be  seen  to  in  the  forthcoming  session  of  Par- 
liament ; meantime,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act 
to  hinder,  or  to  render  it  desirable  to  postpone, 
the  foundation  or  establishment  of  new  libra- 
ries, but  quite  the  contrary  : it  is  an  Act  avail- 
able to  all  towns  for  the  acquisition  of  a great 
good  at  a small  cost. 

The  opening  of  the  Manchester  Free  Library 
took  place  on  Thursday  last. 

The  building,  situated  in  Byron-street,  was 
originally  erected  in  1840,  as  a “ Hall  of 
Science,”  by  Mr.  Owen,  and,  having  fallen 
into  disuse,  was  purchased  by  the  Library 
Committee,  and  remodelled  for  their  purposes 
from  plans  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Pickard.  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Williams  were  the  contractors, 
Mr.  G.  Jackson  executed  the  decorations,  and 
Mr.  Chadfield  the  painting.  The  entire  length 
of  the  building  is  109  feet,  and  its  width  54 
feet.  The  lending  library  is  83  feet  long  by 


51  feet  wide,  and  lG  feet  high,  having  a double 
row  of  five  metal  columns.  The  reference 
library  has  the  same  length  and  breadth, 
is  2 7 feet  high.  A lavatory  is  provided  be- 
neath the  entrance-hall.  The  building  is 
u'armed  by  hot  water  in  4-inch  pipes ; and 
certain  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
removal  of  vitiated  air.* 

The  large  room  in  which  the  reference 
library  is  stored  was  the  place  chosen  for  the 
ceremonial  of  inauguration,  which  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  various  literary  and  other 
celebrities,  among  whom  were  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Mr.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir  J.  Stephen,  Mr. 

* The  Manchester  Examiner  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — ‘‘The  arrangements  for  the  escape  of  the  im- 
pure air  comprise  two  methods — gas  ventilating  chimneys, 
and  special  channels,  or  air  ways,  formed  in  the  cornices. 
These  commuicate  with  down  shafts  concealed  in  one  of 
the  end  walls,  and  they  have  all  one  common  terminus  at 
the  base  of  a large  ventilating  chimney  at  one  end  of  the 
building.  The  heated  and  vitiated  air  passes  into  these 
channels,  which  run  completely  round  the  rooms,  by  means 
of  narrow  slits  in  the  plaster,  concealed  from  view  by 
mouldings  in  the  cornice.  All  the  impure  air,  whether 
arising  from  breathing  or  from  the  combustion  of  the  gas,  is 
brought  by  the  down-shafts  to  the  base  of  the  large  chim- 
ney, into  whieh  the  boiler  also  sends  its  smoke  and  heated 
air.  This  chimney  is  divided,  for  several  feet  upwards, 
with  brick  partitions,  so  as  to  prevent  anv  drawbacks  of 
smoke  or  bad  air,  as  well  as  to  direct  the  vitiated  air 
poured  from  many  channels  into  one  common  upward 
course.  No  wind-guard,  cowl,  or  like  appendage,  is 
found  necessary,  as  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ventilating 
chimney  or  shaft,  which  (reversing  the  usual  construction) 
gradually  widens  from  the  base  to  its  summit,  contributes 
very  powerfully  to  quicken  the  draught,  and  make  it  effec- 
tive in  all  weathers  and  seasons.  This  arrangement  of 
gradually  widening  diameters  is  adopted  throughout  the 
ventilating  system.” 


THE  DOORWAY  OF  PORPHYRY,  TURIN. 

In  no  city  of  Europe  are  there  more  mag- 
nificent doorways  than  in  Turin : indeed, 
the  whole  architectural  wealth  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  treasured  up  for  this  one 
feature  : not  only  are  the  art  and  labour  exqui- 
site, but  the  material  is  often  of  the  richest 
and  most  costly  description.  An  instance 
of  the  latter  is  the  doorway  shown  in  the  pre- 
sent sketch. 

Nor  are  the  doorways  only  remarkable,  but 
i the  doors  themselves  are  equally  worthy  of 
i attention,  the  carving  on  many  of  them  being 
i of  equally  good  design  and  execution,  and  the 
' tout  ensemble  is  generally  rendered  complete  by 
l the  guards  of  Bronze  which  protect  them  from 
i injury  when  open.  G.  T.  Robinson. 


SURVEYS  AND  VALUATIONS. 

The  survey  and  valuation  of  Aberdare  parish, 
' within  Merthyr  Tidfil  Union,  has  been  deter- 
i mined  at  a meeting  of  the  guardians.  The 
I parish  of  Aberdare  comprises  16,85S  acres  of 
1 land;  12  collieries;  3 iron  works,  having  10 
1 blast  furnaces ; 4 miles  of  canal,  and  10  miles 
c of  railway.  The  Board  determined  on  accept- 

i ing  Mr.  T.  D.  Paine,  of  London,  as  their  sur- 
v veyor. 

Wolverhampton. — The  survey  and  valuation 
o of  the  two  sections  of  this  town  have  been 

ii  undertaken  by  Mr.  Rampling,  architect,  Liver- 
P P°°h  and  Mr.  Henry,  civil  engineer,  of  Man- 
c.  Chester. 
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P.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  and  many 
more,  including  several  members  of  1 arlia- 
ment,  and  the  (i He  of  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

A report  by  Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  the 
librarian,  was  read  in  abstract,  from  which  it 
appears  that  there  are  already  16,013  volumes 
in'  the  library  of  reference,  and  5,305  in  the 
lending  library.  The  best  furnished  class  of 
works  in  the  former  at  present  is  that  of  his- 
tory, of  which  there  are  6,707  volumes.  Of 
periodicals,  poetry,  prose  fiction,  &c.  there  are 
4,626  volumes.  Presents  have  been  inter- 
changed with  the  Smithsonian  Institute  of 


Mr.  Thackeray  followed.  Of  course,  he 
said,  among  the  many  sanitary  and  social  re- 
forms which  every  man  interested  in  the  public 
welfare  is  now  anxious  to  push  forward,  the 
great  measure  of  books  will  not  be  neglected ; 
and  we  look  to  this,  as  much  as  we  look  to  air, 
or  as  we  look  to  light,  or  to  water,  for  bene- 
fitting  our  poor.  If  hooks  do  sooth,  and 
cheer,  and  console, — if  books  do  enlighten, 
and  enliven,  and  fortify, — if  they  do  make  sor- 
row bearable  to  us,  or  teach  us  to  forget  or  to 
endure  it, — if  they  do  create  in  us  harmless 
tears  or  happy  laughter, — if  they  do  bring 
forth  in  us  that  peace  and  that  feeling  of  good- 


changed  With  tne  xwnsomzn  uw  - of  wMch  Mr.  Dickens  spoke  but  now, 

America,  which  has  returned  the  Manchester  ^ ,,  who  reads  his  books 


contributions  twentyfold.  Of  the  lending 
lihrary  about  2,000  volumes  are  presents. 
There  is  at  present  shelving  for  6,000  to  7,000 
additional  volumes,  and  room  for  many  more. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  in  its  present 
state,  with  all  its  fittings,  furniture,  &c.  has 
been  6,963/.  odd,  of  which  1,100/.  were  for 
shelving  and  furniture  alone.  The  amount 
realised  in  the  first  subscription  list,  was 
10,125/.  of  which  about  800/.  were  raised  by 


d which  anybody 

must  have  felt  has  come  from  them,  surely  we 
will  not  grudge  these  inestimable  blessings  to 
the  poorest  of  our  friends ; but  will  try,  with 
all  our  might,  to  dispense  their  cheap  but 
precious  benefits  over  all. 

Sir  James  Stephen  delivered  a very  fine 
speech,  from  which  also  we  can  only  quote 
a few  remarks.  Manchester,  said  Sir  James, 
is  a name  of  deep  and  even  of  awful  signifi- 
cance; for  here  is  the  metropolis  of  that  Titanic 


voluntary  subscriptions,  of  more  than  I indusiry.  on  the  continued  success  of  which 

England  ha,  deliberately  pledged  her  station 
K - . ..  n'  ..  and  her  authority  among  the  nations  ol  the 

world.  Here  are  daily  exhibited,  in  the  light 


to  2,300/. ; and  500/.  more  would  suffice  to 
clear  off  every  liability,  including  4,282/.  the 
entire  cost  of  the  two  libraries. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  his  address,  on 
moving  the  first  of  a series  of  resolutions,  said 
that  besides  the  local  benefits  which  would 
aiise  from  the  foundation  of  such  an  institu- 


of  day,  miracles  which  no  scepticism  disputes 
— the  miracles  wrought  by  mechanism  and  by 
capital,  in  the  hands  of  a skilful,  an  energetic, 
and  a united  population.  Here  is  the  main- 
spring of  that  mighty  commerce  by  which  we 
are  united  in  the  bonds  of  peace  to  every 


tion,-in  these  days  of  pursuit  and  excitement,  .kindre[]  n nd  ,,  of  this  earth. 

m these  days  of  novel  projects  and  restless  in-  j Hme  ig  ,he  tbeatre  o{  that  domestic  union 
quiry,  in  these  days  of  accelerated  intercourse,  ■ where  meet  in  frlendly  COHCert  or  in  generous 
when  time  and  space  almost  seem  extinct  you  | ri.  manual  labourers  from  eacb  of  tbe 
are  preparing  thereby  an  antidote  to  mischief  of  our  gracious  sovereign- 

that  might  otherwise  arise  ; and  in  setting  an  intellecta labourePS  fr0m  every  fold  of  science 
example  that  may  be  imitated,  and  laying  wi1jc}:L  js  tributary  to  art— spiritual  labourers 
down  a principle  of  universal  application,  you  , r J ... i_:.u 


AMERICAN  SAYINGS  AND  DOINGS. 

In  the  quality  and  construction  of  British 
and  American  mechanism,  there  is  a contrast 
which  is  forcibly,  though  with  some  partiality 
on  the  one  hand  and  a little  exaggeration  on 
the  other,  pointed  out  by  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Journal,  in  a leading  arlicle,  from 
which  we  may  quote  a few  paragraphs  : — 

“ English  mechanism,”  he  remarks,  “ is 
cumbersome.  From  the  wheelbarrow  to  the 
steam-  engine,  through  every  description  of 
machinery,  there  is  a great  degree  of  strength. 
[Yes,  doubtless  a greater  degree  than  generally 
exists  in  those  engines,  of  whose  tremendous  ex- 
plosions on  American  rivers  we  ever  and  anon 
hear  the  astounding  report  even  across  the 
wide  Atlantic  !]  Stock  is  used  freely;  much 
too  freely  in  a vast  many  cases.  The  strong 
parts  are  made  very  strong,  and  where  strength 
is  not  so  necessary,  stock  is  put  in  freely, 
which  gives  the  whole  an  overgrown  appear- 
ance. We  do  not  speak  exclusively  of  the 
steam-engine,  but  take  the  farm  implements, 
the  carts,  ploughs,  harrows,  harness,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  every  description  of  mechanism. 
Every  thing  is  rivetted,  bolted,  and  braced, 
and  made  to  endure  almost  for  an  age. 

It  is  far  different  with  the  Yankee.  His 
motto  is  to  go  a-head.  Everything  is  done  in 
a hurry.  Stock  and  labour  are  dear,  and 
capital  is  scarce,  and  he  wants  to  get  rich  in  a 
hurry  : hence  durability  is  not  thought  of.  An 
English  mechanic  never  thinks  of  getting  rich. 
If  he  can  keep  soul  and  body  together,  and 
drink  his  pint  of  ale  daily,  it  is  enough.  But 
the  Yankee,  day  in  and  day  out,  has  other 
thoughts.  Go  into  an  American  machine- 
shop  and  ask  the  labourer  how  long  he  intends 
to  work  at  his  trade  ? ‘ Only  a few  years,  and 

then  I shall  settle  down,’  is  the  answer.  While 
he  is  cutting  that  screw,  or  chipping  that 
block,  he  is  thinking  of  an  improvement  in  a 
patent  brick-machine,  or  water-wheel,  or  other 
implement,  that  he  anticipates  will  fill  his 


constitute  the  church  universal.  Here  is  the  pockets  with  gold, 
sphere  of  the  great  and  tremendous  experiment,  j But  why  do  we  not  do  things  as  well  as  the 
how  physical  force,  in  its  most  formidable  j English  ? The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aspect,  may  be  brought  into  a glad  subjection  different  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  English  and 
to  moral  force,  in  its  gentlest  and  its  kindliest  j American  artisans.  Jonathan  is  young  and 
forms.  Here  has  been  proclaimed,  with  un-  j comparatively  poor.  He  commenced  his  clear- 
exarapled  success  and  eloquence,  the  truth  of  j ing  in  the  woods  with  nothing  but  his  hands. 


; ,•  , . - from  each  of  the  churches  which  collectively 

assert  that  the  true  end  of  commerce  is  to  ....  • • 1 

make  the  institutions  of  the  country  subser- 
vient to  its  civilization,  and  then  its  civilization 
subservient  to  the  social  and  moral  ameliora- 
tion of  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 

Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton  next  spoke.  In 

seconding  the  first  motion,  he  said,  I am  re-  j 

minded  that  there  was  once  a Scottish  peasant  that  which  the  French  would  call  the  solidarity  He  got  out  of  his  teens  and  had  some  hard 
who,  having  raised  himself  to  a rank  in  the  j 0f  mankind  ; the  truth,  that  the  members  of , blows  with  his  father  Bull,  and  started  on  his 
eyes  of  posterity  beyond  that  of  ordinary  ; every  human  society,  from  the  domestic  house- j own  hook.  Whatever  he  has,  has  been  earned 
princes,  desired  also  to  raise  the  whole  class  hold  to  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations, ' by  energy  and  industry.  Now  there  is  a vast 
which  he  ennobled  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  are  knit  together  for  good  or  for  evil,  by  links  difference  between  having  capital  and  being 
nobility,  and  was  the  first  to  institute  libraries  wrought  by  the  Almighty  arm,  and  which,  without  it.  A man  with  a heavy  purse  can 
for  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland.  ^ therefore,  it  is  not  permitted  to  any  human  1 command  whatever  he  will,  but  poverty  must 
That  peasant  was  Robert  Burns,  the  poet ; and  hand  with  impunity  to  relax.  j do  as  it  can.  Capital  in  England  is  a drug  at 

when  I look  around  this  noble  hall,  and  | w liti  said  he  in  eonclusion,  at  a 1 3 per  cent,  while  here  it  is  often  not  obtainable 

this  larup.  assemhlv.  1 nwn  1 rln  wish  that,  i n>  . . ’ r.  I cKr,,,-  dnon  thorp  it  is  flpar 


this  large  assembly,  1 own  1 do  wish  that  j . , ■ . n’  nprmitfpl1  tn  nnv  ’ to  even  at  6.  Labour  is  cheap  there,  it  is  dea 

Burns  could  have  foreseen  what  a magnifi- 1 , ,,  r , , I , . , . 7-  here  There  stock  is  cheap,  because  labour  i 

„nn  ho.ro  ,;„on  v. \ „ i ,1  " withliol d the  1 ittle  which  it  may  b e l n Ins  power  , n,ere-  inere  biolk  w uw-auac 

po„pp  w.  mtron  h.e  t-io,  i j f ’ ieap,  Here  it  is  dear,  because  labour  is  deal 

Another  reason  why  English  mechanism  is 


i • wuiuuoiu  uie  jime  wiueh  it  may  be  m his  power , ---  - . . , . • , , ■ , 

Far  bJo°nd  *TSITre  of ^lltyUWyou  1 *°  “»*“>"*  *•  advancement  of  such  | cheap.  , Here  U » dear,  because  labour  „ dear, 

hav 
like 


ar  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  daily  labour  you  . . , . Th  ■ hfv  H;»„nvpr;PR  and  Another  reason  why  English  mechanism  is 

ruSdwJtn  o°uro™  M°fud„nVS  ' X in™,'  io£  Z^L  fo =£  | generally  more  durable  than  American  is,  that 

hack  to  the  infanevof  creation  and  forward  tn  1 l'iese  unheard-of  migrations,  this  heaving  0f  j an  Englishman  never  does  but  one  t ing.  o 
back  to  the  mfancy  of  creation,  and  forward  to  lhe  Wr  gtrata  human  society>  this  int0  their  machine  shops  to-day  and  you  will 

increasing  power  of  the  popular  voice, — all  | see  one  mai?  making  rivets,  ano  er  cu  ing 


the  promise  of  an  infinite  hereafter ; so  that 
may  say  to  those  students  whom  this  library  I i screws,'  another  boring  holes,'  and  so  on.  <35 

will  call  forth  and  create— I may  say  to  them, I tnese  1 ,.n?s  tesllV  1 ?a‘  we  “ave  raac, 11811  .tlle  ■ - - - 

almost  in  the  very  words  with  which  that  poem  ! accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  of  that  time 

concludes | when  ir.en  shall  run  to  and  fro  on  the  earth, 

and  knowledge  shall  be  increased,’ — and 
therefore  that  we  are  approaching  a great 


A great  seed  has  been  planted  in  Man- 


concludes- 

“ That  world  is  all  before  you,  where  to  choose  , _ _ri _ 

Your  place  of  rest.  Be  Providence  your  guide.”  crisis  and  catastrophe  of  human  affairs.  To 
,,  m i t-v-  i . , . , approach  such  a crisis  or  catastrophe  in  a right 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  said  (in  allusion  to  Jus  S|lirit  it  behoves  us  all  to  do  our  best, 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Literary  Guild),  that  a <r<  ... 

from  the  mere  force  of  habit  he  rather  missed  Chester, 

the  prompter,  and  would  therefore  trouble  ■ — 

them  with  a very  short  speech.  He  would 

have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  in  this  place,1  . HE  Synagogue,  Duke’s-place,  after 
instead  of  himself,  and  to  have  heard  in  ^einS  repaired  and  decorated,  was  consecrated 
this  placp,  instead  of  his  voice,  the  working  on  l^e  'nst-  w^h  a ceremony  and  an 
man  of  Manchester,  in  the  solid  and  nervous  aucKence  that  took  you  back  to  Nineveh.  The 
language  in  which  he  had  often  heard  such  first  synagogue  here  was  built  by  Moses  Hart, 
men  give  utterance  to  the  feelings  of  their  ' “A..M.  5482;”  and  trA.M.  5550,”  his  daughter, 
breasts,  how  he  knows  that  the  books,  stored  ! Judy  Levy,  gave  4,000/.  towards  re- 

here  for  his  behoof,  will  cheer  him  through  building  it.  The  decorations  offer  no  pecu- 
the  struggles  and  toils  of  his  life,— will  raise  j Parity  for  comment.  Mr.  Wallen  was  the 
him  in  his  self-respect, — will  teach  him  that  architect  employed,  Mr.  King  the  builder,  and 
capital  and  labour  are  not  opposed,  but  are  Mr.  Hyams  the  painter. 

dependent  and  mutiiaHy supporting,—  Warrington  Markets’  Competition- 

w ll  enable  him  to  tread  down  blinding  preju-'-The  committee,  after  some  months’  delay, 
fchZT  and  have  at  length  selected  the  design  of  Messrs, 

thing  but  the  truth,  into  the  dust.  | Barry  and  Murray,  of  Liverpool 


again  next  year  and  you  will  see  the  same  men 
making  rivets,  cutting  screws,  or  boring  holes. 
They  never  change,  but  year  in  and  year  out, 
through  life,  they  pursue  the  same  branch  of 
their  employment  till  death  rivets  and  screws 
them  into  their  narrow  coffins. 

Go  now  into  an  American  shop  to-day,  and 
you  will  see  an  active-looking  workman  filing  a 
piece  of  iron;  to-morrow  he  will  be  turning  a 
cylinder ; next  week  he  will  make  the  connect- 
ing-rod ; next  month  he  will  draft  an  engine  ; 
and  next  year  he  will  be  the  overseer  of  the 
whole  concern.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  work 
done  by  different  individuals  will  not  have  that 
finish  that  it  will  have  when  each  does  his  own 
particular  part.  But  it  is  also  evident,  that 
the  mechanic  that  has  an  ambition  before  him 
to  reach  the  top  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
understand  every  part  of  the  engine,  as  a 
machine,  will  in  the  end  do  far  more  to  perfect 
machinery  than  the  man  who  makes  rivets 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.” 

In  engineering  Jonathan  seems  to  confess 
that  he  has  still  his  “Brunels”  to  get.  At 
least  we  find  him  lately  talking  of  “the  future 
Brunei  of  America.”  To  be  sure  he  has  him 
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in  his  "brilliant  eye”  already.  Who,  then 
is  he  > To  this  question  we  shall  allow  the 
Home  Journal  to  reply  in  its  own  way,  merely 
noting,  that  although  Jonathan  stands  in 
proper  awe  of  his  big  engineering  brother  in 
°ld  country,”  he  can  stand  up  to  his 
little  Canadian  one  and  pummel  him  to  his 
heart’s  content. 

“Why  Canadians  are  ‘slow,’  and  Yankees 
last,  is  a political  question  into  which  we 
do  not  enter;  but  the  fact  is  evident  to 
every  one,  Canadian  or  Yankee,  that  crosses 
the  line.  At  St.  John’s,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick,  a suspension  bridge  is  in  course  of 
construction,  • the  credit  of  which,’  says  the 
, . , s [Canadian  itself,  of  course] 

is  due  wholly  to  Americans.’  Mr.  Serrel  the 
constructor,  is  an  American  engineer.  The 
originator  of  the  scheme  is  an  American,  and 
an  American  firm  is  erecting  the  towers.  ‘ In 
short  says  the  News,  • we  shall  be  indebted  to 
Jonathan  for  the  beginning,  making,  and 
finishing  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and 
curious  undertakings  known  in  America.’  Mr 
berrell,  the  engineer  alluded  to  by  the  News  ” 
continues  our  Yankee  friend  the  Home  Journal 
ie  a young  New-Y'orker,  and  one  of  the  city 
surveyors.  He  has  been  practically  engaged 
in  engineering  since  he  was  fourteen  years”  of 
age,  and  gained  the  greater  part  of  his  know- 
ledge and  skill  m out-of-doors  conflict  with 
nature  During  the  years  commonly  spent  in 
the  office,  poring  over  books  and  makino 
elegant  outline  drawings  of  imaginary  aque" 
ducts  and  viaducts,  young  Serrel  was  upon 
the  load  and  m the  woods  helping  to  make 

cmves8’  TbS1"S  rl,ri!rs',and  adjusting  railroad 
curtes.  I hough  scarcely  twenty-five  years  of 

o?Si  “I  138  ,executed  several  important  and 
original  works  -among  others,  the  famous 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara,  at  Lewis- ! 
ton  a remarkable  combination  of  elegance 
and  strength  The  bridge  at  St.  John  win  be  ! 
00  feet  in  length,  and  suspended  100  feet 
tbe  rly,er;  From  our  personal  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Serrel  s ingenuity,  energy,  perseverance, 
and  caution,  we  hazard  little  in  bestowing 
Brunei ’™  prospective  title  “f  ‘he  America^ 

°f  engineering  works,  we  may  here 
state  that  the  harbour,  and  the  prosperity  of 
? ,?f  ‘of  “ost  thffvtng  and  intelligent  cities 

m the  States,  namely,  Boston,  appears  to 
be  in  rather  a perilous  position.  Its  chan- 
nels are  constantly  filling  up  and  changing  as 
its  islands  and  headlands  wear  away,  and  the 
subject  has  been  taken  into  serious  considera- 
Uon  by  the  local  authorities.  A report  to 
Congress  has  been  drawn  up,  in  which  the 

ts^Drotect'CeSSit^d  °f  r3  lafge  iWr0P™ti™  for 
ts  protection  and  safety  is  insisted  on.  C011- 

rff3’  1®48»  in  fact  did  appropriate  40,000 
lollars  for  the  protection  of  the  Great  Brewster 
aland,  on  condition  that  so  much  ofit  should 
■e  presented  to  the  United  States  as  might  be 

fr17,  f*°r  ‘7  I’urP°se-  The  city  a8l  once 
urchased  the  island  at  great  expense,  and 
aerations  for  building  the  contemplated  wall 
-ere  commenced  in  1849,  but  were  suspended 
ir  want  of  funds  ; and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
>ss  than  50,000  dollars  are  now  needed  to 
rinplete  the  work,  and  render  of  any  use 
hat  has  already  been  done.  The  costly  fortifi- 
itions  in  the  harbour,  too,  have  been  arranged 
ith  a view  to  command  the  entrance  to  the 
nannel  as  it  now  runs;  and  the  value  and 
hciency  of  these  would  be  vastly  diminished 
. altogether  lost  if  this  channel  should  be- 
e naturally  changed  by  the  action  of  the 
a on  the  various  islands. 
iBuilding  in  Boston  must  be  in  an  active 
ate  just  now.  The  Transcript,  in  rather 
sperlative  terms  for  professional  discrimina- 
' ’ 8ay8’~~  scarcely  remember  the  time 
” fi.r8tcla8s  buildings  were  in  the 

Jgress  of  erection  as  now,  and  a large  propor- 

■ ch„aCC?mM°daf.e  the  lncreasi”«  business  of 
Ut)  In  Merchants’-row,  a very  splendid 
Ickofgrantte  stores  are  nearly  completed.  On 
cereal-street,  another  granite  block  is 
progressing.  On  Federal-street,  extend 
ini  lZu  V°  a very  im- 

.jng  block  of  granite  stores  are  soon  to  be 

the  old  Tb°m,e  °f  °',r  leading  merchants. 
he  oId  Tbea‘re  estate,  the  foundations  are 
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°granite  “toesT I ? Roadway,  to  see  how  generally  i, 
On  Washington-stree" both  “dee  and  1 ha8,rePlaced.th?  old-fashioned  windows. 

the  -Fifty  Associates’ are  putting  apt! wh,c^  ‘r,ansfu™  int°  a splendid 
new  and  elegant  stores.  On  ^Exchange-street  1 thehn  "t  1°“*^  p.alf  of  g,ass’  whlcl>,  as  in 
massive  granite  blocks  are  bein^aS  for  the  ! nr ndZ ,£*’  7 C?  ,'***'“*•  The 

completion  of  a building  designed  for  banks1 1,0  “ "K’,i  ■ P1 olishing,  and  the  silvering,  re- 
and  insurance  offices.  SOn  Portland  street  ' k l ty  ™acl’lnerJ'’  S™at  ability  to  prevent 
near  Haymarket-sqnare,  the  new  granite  1 i&J  Z ,1  VaSt  “f  money, 

market  and  stores  are  progressinn  ranidlv  L l , if-  , ‘ the  ca6e  "'“b  common  window- 
On  Kilby-street,  the  Shoe  antf Leather  Dealers’  ll  ’ It'h,ch  18  ™w  successfully  manufactured 
Bank  is’  about  erecting  a superb  freestone  1 more  If  -8C^  Bost°"’  Pittsburg,  Balti- 
building,  designed  by  Arthur  Gilman  prh  : ■??*  1 State  of  Jersey;  but 

All  these  and  more  are  risino-  up  in  all  dire? ■ Wlthln  die  last  few  years  French  plate-glass 
tions,  taking  the  places  of  old  and  dilapidated  1 ^f8  s“Perseded  the  use  of  common  window- 
buildings,  and  serving  to  accommodate  the  in  m the  man810"a ‘ and  dwelling-houses  in 

creasing  wants  of  the\us1Zs“  ommun^  ' ^ Tork  °UI  °thel' 

well  as  to  beautify  and  adorn  the  citv  ’’  I k r L ? i f , 

Sanitary  reform  is  exciting  interestln  Boston  B g1  S 3SS’  fur  s,!>’bSb‘s  and  tiles,  of  one 
and  is  making  way  in  New  York  As  tl  mcheS’  are,  manufactured  in  France, 

Boston,  the  paper  just  quoted  remarks'  thit  ’ 1 <Jemand  here'  With  8»me 

“notwithstanding  the  saliitary  advantages  to  1 dark'T8  m ‘h^  doors.  covered  by  these  tiles, 
the  city,  from  the  introduction  of  CoSa  e 1 retail  T?tCan  no;v  lie  used'  i» 
water,  there  is  still  a lamentable  amount  of  1 7 3 trade’  'vhlch  'vere  formerly  fit  only  as  a 
disease  engendered  by  uncleanliness,  imperfect 1 furniture  S‘°re  ™Pty  b°MS  a”d  discarded 
drainage,  bad  ventilation,  intramural  burials  1 n ,,7  i,  , , 

and  other  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  •’’  „ ‘.  Te  have  ate]y  sfen  8laas,  fragile  as  it 

and  that  “a  sanitary  police,  with  power  to  1 walk  of  a new  “ae — thal  of  building.  The 
compel  the  abatement  of  nuisances  w?uld  con  1 Z ™ l 1 T °j  ou,r  8aloona  have,  of  late 

tribute  largely  to  the  health  of  tb;  Tmteigrani  i year8jp8eemed  “ada  »f  8laaf.”. 
class  and  of  the  population  generallv  ffiere  r apI>™priate  allusion  to  the  con- 

being  something  in  the  very  name  of  ‘ litnitarv  1 f 1 ctlon  o/  huildings  chiefly  of  glass,  in  which, 
police’  suggestive  of  actfvS  qffite^ Incou  ' and' T’  ^ h °USe  at  Ke"'’ 

sistent  with  sinecureships  and  Idle  Drome  iZ  Z Conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  are  ig- 
| nades.”  For  New  York  such  a sanitar/police  1 ch  eSv  of  al  °C  “?8lderable  cxle»‘. 

has  been  already  formally  recommended  in  a 1 fw7  re  v ’ aI!d  ar.ected  Previous  to  our 
| report  by  “The  standing LmmTttee  on  plhlil  I 1Exl1nbl““n  huildmg,  the  writer  thus 
Health  and  Legal  Medicine  of  the  New  York  ' tb»  ^ eludes  hts  paper  “ We  cannot  but  thank 
Academy  of  Medicine.”  “ To  do  the  noor  and  1 il  Ai)riigl.ty  for  teaching  man  to  transform 
the  public  Hygiene  full  justice  ’’  savs  this  1 lbe  aPParenl1)’.  worthless  sand  and  soda  into  a 
report,  “the  Salih  inspector  must  penetrat^  S°  ‘™”aP»™nt,  and  useful, 

into  their  private  dwellings  : he  must  onen  the  it  * r Pi?etS  °f  a , days  lave  “ade  il  ‘he 
closed  sashes  and  cut  windows  where  there  are  1 eZn  Z the‘r  “T'  be.aullfuI  comparisons,— 
none  : he  must  ventilate  their  workshops  and  1 Sd  1"spjred  Pr0Phe$  employing  it  again 
their  bedrooms  and  their  school-houses  - he  ( agaln  lnbis  description  of  the  heavenly 
must  pump  the  stagnant  water  from  their  I b r A Sea,  °J.  glass  like  crf8lal  is 

cellars:  he' must  connect  theTr  drain  ffipes „ ^ : b fore ‘he  throne  of  God;’  and,  further  on, 
privies  with  the  public  sewers  whitewash  I 1 . ?ns  ,°f  God  stand  on ‘bl8  sea  of  glass 
their  walls,  fill  up  their  hollows,  and  drive  the  1 Zllm  T ' Z5  “i111  lhe  c!ty  “self  is  of  l’ure 
troglodytes  from  their  caves  to  the  open  air  ” I J ke  t0  C ear  glass  and  the  streets  as  it 
The  New  York  and  LiverpZ  Sns  fine  ! tra"SparCnt  g'aSS’ 
of  steamers,  as  appears  from  a Government'  ~- 

S“3.  SIS?  N ^I==fand  re- 

whTtlrlth  further,,toid  by  tbi8  rePOT‘.  with  Patch,  vaulting,  &c.  completed. aDd  th<5  8°Ulh 
own  GprCeTSit^ 

LlrerDool8rnmr‘Ved  l'16  P°S‘age  on  tbe  ! erfted  °n  Crockleford  Heath,  Ardleigh  at  toe 
t’linufrl  I ’ 80  °iIlg  monopohsed  by  the  , so|e  expense  of  the  wife  of  Mr.  Gurdon  Rebow 
Cunard  steamers’  a clear  income  of  no  less  »f  Wivenhoe  Park,  for  the  gratuitous^ edu^’ 

.]  e millions  tivo  hundred  and  eighty  i don  of  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Ardleirrh 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  after  deduct"  1 Bromley,  Elmstead,  and  Greenstead  O,' 

contraZtoZre  P?]'d  t0  conce“i  under  the  1 Tuesday,  in  last  week,  the  school  was  opened 
contract  to  carry  the  mails.  I A new  residence  adjoins  the  school-room 

y7°Sapaper  °"  8‘ass-making  in  toe  JVete. 1 „ ^W.-On  I5to  nit.  the  new  church  at 
York  Herald  we  have  picked  up  the  following  1 S.reat  Mdrlow,  Bucks,  was  consecrated  by  the 
remarks  on  the  state  of  the  plate  and  window-  1 ®lsboP  ,of  Oxford.  This  church,  which  is  in 
glass  manufacture  in  America,  and  incidentally  1 le  Jllddle  Pointed  style,  with  chancel,  nave 
tn  Europe  also :-  1 nor  h aisle,  and  chapel,  is  built  of  flint  and 

• “ There  are  now  six  factories  (of  plate-<rlass  ' , at,  1 sto"e’  'rha  architect  is  Mr.  Scott,  the 

for  m.rrors  &c.)  in  Engian.l,  one  in  Belgium  ! “r-  Bond-  Tba  building  will  accom- 

and  a number  of  little  ones  in  Germany ; but  I moda‘f, 500  pers0"s-  , 

Trench  plate-glass  has  nobly  sustained  its  old  1 , Coall‘am-  nea\  Stockton-on-Tees.— The  first 
renown,  and  like  French  silks  and  French  1 m -Sf  a ne,v  churcb  at  C“atliam  was  laid  by 
wines,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  line.  For  the  i , 7 Ne,vfomen.  of  Kirkleatham  Hall,  Cleve- 
kst  twenty  years,  the  Royal  Factory  of  St  • nT’  °"  tbe.23rd  “It.  The  church,  which 
Gohain,  and  the  manufacture  of  Cirey,  have  a 1 n f°  aontam  550  sittings,  and  is  in  the 
common  agency  and  depdt  at  New  York  ■ and  1 y Drec?,rated  s‘yie>  ‘8  t0  ba  built  at  the  ex- 
this  establishment  supplies  the  Union  ’with  1 P.6"8?  of  M/f'  N«vcomen.  Messrs.  Coe  and 
looking-glasses  and  plate-glass.  I Uood.'vJn,  of  London,  are  the  architects. 

The  use  of  large  mirrors  has  become  much  ’ tinnJrlh*  Buzzard-~Tenders  for  tbe  restora- 
more  fashionable  among  us-  and  in  fact  ! rerpi  Vu®  SPi!re  a,nd  r?ofs  of  the  church  were 
there  is  no  finer  decoration  for  our  saloons’  I the  churcllwardens  on  Saturday 

The  retail  stores  hat,  made  immense  advance  ' nd  ^ alf°lloWS  Irons 

by  the  use  of  plate-glass,  and  we  need  ulufw  ' A^sbury,  565/.;  Mr.  John 

i dnu  we  need  but;  Herbert  Raunds,  450/.;  Mr.  Wing,  Bedford 
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41  oi  . Mr.  Marshall,  Dunstable,  3421.;  and 
Mr.  Merry,  Leighton,  321/. : the  latter  was 
accepted.  Brown’s  patent  lightning  conductor 
ia  to  be  used,  and  will  cost,  including  fixing 
and  protecting,  about  45 /.  The  peal  of  bells, 
ei<rht  in  number,  are  to  be  thoroughly  restored 
by  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  Mears,  of  London,  and 


will  cost  about  70 /.  The  chimes,  too,  it  is 
said,  are  to  be  put  in  order,  and  some  repairs 
done  to  the  interior  of  the  church,  which  are 
not  included  in  the  contract ; so  that  altogether 
the  outlay  will  be  upwards  of  600 /.  Not  more 
than  about  two-thirds  of  the  amount  are  yet 
collected  by  the  churchwardens. 

Crewkerne. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  took  place 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
in  South-street,  near  the  Wesleyan  Chapel. 

It  will  be  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  archi- 
tecture, from  a design  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  of 
this  town.  Its  erection  has  for  some  time  been 
in  contemplation,  owing  to  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  accommodation  in  the  present  build- 
ing. The  contract  for  the  new  erection  amounts 
to°  1,517/.  Messrs.  Chick  and  Son  are  the 
builders.  The  site  cost  300 /.  Mr.  T.  Hos- 
kins, of  Haselbury,  laid  the  stone,  under  which 
was  placed  a document  in  which  posterity  were 
informed  of  the  names  and  offices  of  some 
score  of  people,  from  the  bishop  down  to  the 
curate,  and  from  the  churchwardens  down  to 
“ John  March,  sexton ;”  but  neither  archi- 
tect nor  builder,  far  less  either  mason  or  hod- 
man, were  deemed  worthy  of  a place  in  these 
elaborate  bills  of  immortality. 

Torquay. — On  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  new  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  Church,  South 
Devon,  was  laid  by  Sir  John  Patteson. 
Amongst  the  contributors  to  this  work  are  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Dr.  Pusey,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Bath,  the  Countesses  Somers 
and  Kilmory,  Ladies  Mary  Arnold  and  Caro- 
line Courtenay,  Lords  Lyttleton  and  Forbes, 
Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  and  many  other  well- 
known  names,  together  with  an  anonymous 
donor  of  1,000/.  Immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony a substantial  dinner  was  provided  for 
100  widows  and  aged  poor,  on  the  vicarage 
lawn  ; and  in  the  evening  a supper  was  given 
to  the  workmen  employed  in  the  building. 
Sheffield—  On  Thursday,  in  last  week,  the 


and  the  basement  of  the  building  will  consist 
of  two  large  shops,  both  facing  to  Bold-street, 
and  one  of  them  showing,  laterally  to  Concert- 
street,  six  large,  arched,  plate-glass  windows. 
One  of  these  shops,  according  to  the  Journal, 
has  already  been  taken  by  a paper-hanger. 
The  entrance  to  the  new  hall  will  be  in  Bold- 
street,  between  the  two  shops ; and  the  room 
will  be  considerably  heightened.  There  will 
be  a small  gallery,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
stage  and  proscenium.  It  is  also  designed  to 
construct  a long  room  in  the  roof,  to  be  used 
for  refreshment  and  retiring  purposes. 

Manchester. — A correspondent  of  the  Courier 
having  suggested  the  formation  of  a “ Crystal 
Palace  ” at  Manchester,  a preliminary  an- 
nouncement has  been  issued,  of  a proposition 
to  establish  a company  by  means  of  shares,  for 
erecting  a crystal  palace  in  an  eligible  situation 
(10  acres  of  land  are  required)  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, “ for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the 
large  and  intelligent  population  of  the  sur- 
rounding districts  all  the  advantages  derivable 
from  such  an  institution,  with  its  various 
means  of  recreation  and  instruction.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  the  institution  worthy  of 
the  views  with  which  the  great  Crystal  Palace 
was  originally  designed.” 

Gilsland. — The  Gilsland  Spa  Chapel  was 
opened  for  divine  service  on  Sunday  last.  The 
chapel  is  of  white  stone,  in  the  Early  English 
style,  designed  by  Mr.  James  Stewart,  archi- 
tect, Carlisle,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Robson,  builder.  The  interior  is  open  to  the 
roof,  and  fitted  up  with  sittings  for  120  per- 
sons, the  whole  being  free.  The  pulpit  and 
font  are  in  the  white  stone  of  the  Kingwater 
quarries.  Around  the  chapel  is  inclosed  a 
plot  of  ground  for  burial.  It  is  almost  sur- 
rounded, says  the  Carlisle  Journal,  by  one  of 
those  deep  wooded  gills,  with  which  the  dis- 
trict so  much  abounds.  The  parish  church  at 
Lanercost  is  distant  several  miles. 

Glasgow—  A chapel  is  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion in  Parliamentary- street,  opposite  theTown’s 
the  accommodation  of  the 


the  fact,  that  should  the  corporation  persist, 
thev  will  have  to  submit  to  very  stringent  by- 
law's, which  must  be  approved  by  the  Home 
Secretary  ; but  is  it  possible  that  the  Camden- 
town  committee  can  lean  on  that  brittle  reed 
after  what  has  occurred  ? The  public  interests 
have  already  been  betrayed  in  the  much  greater 
matter  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  nuisance 
itself,  nearly  as  much  in  the  midst  of  the 
population  as  it  was,  and  notwithstanding  the 
public  battle  that  was  deliberately  fought  to 
get  rid  of  it:  the  disgusting  object,  though 
compelled  to  “move  on,”  has  plumped  down 
again  in  the  midst  of  the  streets  immediately 
the  policeman’s  eye  was  for  a moment  off  it. 
By-laws,  they  may  depend  on  it,  will  not 
operate  in  terrorem  on  such  a subject.  We 
have  more  faith  in  the  force  of  a full  represent- 
ation of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  pro- 
posed nuisance  made  to  the  corporation  or  the 
market  committee  themselves.  We  cannot 
believe  that  these  gentlemen  will  persist,  in 
the  face  of  such  a representation,  in  re-esta- 
blishing the  market  on  the  site  in  question. 
One  very  strong  objection  to  it,  even  apart 
from  its  public  demerits,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a sufficient  supply  of  water  for  such  an 
establishment,  there  being  already  a very 
restricted  supply,  chiefly  from  the  ponds  at 
Highgate  and  Hampstead.  The  populous  and- 
settled  character  of  the  district,  however, 
constitutes  the  main  objection  to  a nuisance 
which  has  already  been  found  intolerable  in 
any  such  district. 


THE  QUEEN’S  ASSURANCE  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL CHAMBERS,  LONDON. 

As  we  have  given  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  ancient  houses  in  the  city,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  let  our  distant  readers  know 
the  sort  of  edifices  that  are  now  being 
erected  there;  so  here  they  have  a view  of  a 
substantial  stone-faced  structure,  which  is  in 


Hospital,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  course  of  erection  in  King-street  Cheapside,  at 
“ Irvingites,”  or  “Catholic  Apostolic  ” sect,  the  corner  of  Gresham-street : the  lrontage  in 
The  church,  which  is  now  fast  approaching  to  the  latter  is  56  feet  4 inches,  and  in  King- 


completion,  will  be,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the 
most  striking  in  the  city,  in  point  of  architectural 
interest,  having  much  more  of  the  Episcopal 
than  the  Presbyterian  in  its  outline.  It  corn- 


corner  stone  of  the  Brightside  district  church  | prises  a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  chancel, 
was  laid  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackburn.  The  an(j  aDSe.  The  length  within  walls  is  124  feet, 
ceremonial  was  to  have  been  performed  by 
Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  fabric  will  be  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  will 


consist  of  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with 
a small  tower  and  spire  at  the  western  end, 
forming  the  porch.  It  will  accommodate  326 
adults  and  114  children.  Placed  on  an  ele- 
vated site,  adjoining  the  Baggaley-road,  and 
within  a short  distance  of  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Railway,  the  building  will  form  a I 
conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  The  site 
for  the  church,  schools,  and  parsonage-house 
has  been  given  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  who  has, 
in  addition,  contributed  50/.  towards  the  build- 
ing fund.  The  church  is  estimated  to  cost 
about  1,200/.  the  whole  of  which  is  subscribed, 
except  about  300/.  Considerable  aid  has  been 
afforded  by  the  working  classes  of  the  district. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Son, 
of  Sheffield ; and  the  builders,  Messrs.  Gregory 
and  Turner,  also  of  Sheffield. 

Liverpool. — On  Tuesday  week,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  school  attached  to  the 
Hebrew  Church  was  laid  at  Hope-place.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Robinson, 
and  the  funds  necessary  for  its  completion 
were  all  subscribed  prior  to  its  commence- 
ment. The  building,  according  to  the  local 
Times,  will  be  in  the  Tudor  style  of  archi- 
tecture, two  stories  high,  and  faced  with  patent 
bricks  and  Caen  stone  quoins.  Fronting  to 
Hope-place,  it  will  extend  66  feet,  and  to 
Pilgrim-street,  70  feet,  and  will  contain  two 
school-rooms  (capable  of  accommodating  350 
pupils,  boys  and  girls),  each  24  by  28  feet ; a 
large  hall,  64  feet  by  24  feet,  suitable  for 
festivals  and  public  meetings  of  the  body; 
apartments  for  the  keeper  of  the  schools,  com- 
mittee-rooms, and  other  offices. The  Music- 

hall,  in  Bold-street,  was  recently  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  hall,  however,  is  to  be  restored, 


and  apse.  The  length 
divided  into  seven  bays ; and  it  is  consequently 
said  to  be  the  longest  ecclesiastical  building  in 
Glasgow,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  width  is  45  feet,  height  of  aisles  30 
feet,  and  of  nave  52  feet.  The  style  is  Early 
English. 


street,  52  feet  9 inches.  It  is  erected  by  pri- 
vate means,  for  establishing  an  insurance  office- 
and  commercial  chambers,  and  shews  that 
considerable  liberality  of  outlay  on  architec- 
tural decoration  is  regarded  as  a good  invest- 
ment. The  cost  will  probably  be  nearly  8,000/. 
The  stone  used  is  Portland.  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jay  is  the 
contractor. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  MARKETS 
QUESTION. 

The  first  report  of  the  committee  appointed 


The  Value  of  Precision  in  Descrip- 
tion.— The  editor  of  the  Leader  quotes  a 
story  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  this  : The 

mayor  of  Falaise  having  one  night  run  foul  of 
citizen  of  the  good  town  of  Falaise  (in  those 


by  owners  and  occupiers  of  property  in  Cam-  « . — e---  - fi 

den  Town  to  conduct  the  opposition  to  the  d.ys  there  was  ne.ther  ga  no ^ oihUmp)  » 


intended  establishment  of  the  metropolitan 
market  in  Copenhagen-fields,  has  been  pub- 
lished ; and  it  appears  from  this  document  that 
the  matter  rests  in  the  meantime  at  that  point 
where  the  committee  formally  appealed  to  the 
City  corporation,  having  failed  in  their  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole,  on  the  ground 
that  he  feared  he  was  morally  bound  to  allow 
the  corporation  to  set  down  the  cattle-market 
nuisance  in  Copenhagen-fields,  having,  in  fact, 
already  agreed  to  it. 

Is  the  Home  Secretary  under  no  moral 


mayor  gave  orders  next  morning  that  no 
citizen  should  go  out  at  night  without  a lan- 
tern. The  following  night,  the  mayor,  going 
his  rounds,  ran  again  against  the  same  citizen.. 
« You  haven’t  read  the  ordonnance,  you  stupid 
fellow,”  said  the  mayor,  in  a passion.  “\esf 
I have,”  said  the  Norman,  “ and  here  s my 
lantern.”  (“  Mais  si,  a preuve  que  voila  ma 
lanterne”)  “ But  there’s  nothing  in  it,”  re- 
joined the  mayor.  “The  ordonnance  saiu 
nothing  about  that”  replied  the  scrupulous 
citizen.  The  next  day  appeared  a new  ordon- 


is  me  nome  oecreiary  unuer  no  iuurai  i uu^u.  . . . — , — l . rr  . . ji__  :n 

obligations  to  the  public  ? Why  is  he  morally  | nance,  enjoining  the  citizens  to  Pu  mav0r 


bound  down  to  corporation  abuses  alone,  if 
sheer  neglect  of  his  moral  obligations  to  the 
public  led  to  the  moral  error  of  agreeing  to 
such  a public  nuisance  ? Is  not  such  a moral 
error  much  more  easily  retractable  in  reality 
than  a transaction  involving  moral  corruption 
would  have  been  ? 

The  corporation,  on  the  Camden-town 
committee’s  appeal,  referred  the  matter  to  the 
markets’  committee,  but  hitherto  nothing 
farther  is  reported,  except  that  notice  of  the 
first  meeting  of  the  latter  will  be  given  to  the 
former, 


their  lanterns.  At  nightfall,  the  may°L 
anxious  to  see  whether  his  orders  were  obeyed, 
went  his  rounds  again,  and  once  more  ran 
foul  of  the  luckless  bourgeois.  “ I have  you 
this  time,”  said  the  mayor,  in  a fury  : _ you 
have  no  lantern.”  “ Excuse  me,  here  it  is. 

“ But  no  candle  in  it.”  “ Oh!  que  si  ’ (“  Gn 
but  I have”),  “ and  here  it  is.”  And  out  of  ) 
the  lantern  he  pulled  a candl e—unlighted.  U 
“But  it  isn’t  lighted,”  resumed  .the  exaspe-  :l 
rated  mayor.  “ You  said  nothing  about  light - fj 
ing  the  candle,”  quickly  rejoined  the  bourgeois 
So  another  ordonnance  had  to  be  issued,  en-; 


In  their  memorial  to  the  corporation  the  joining  the  citizens  to  light  the  candles  in»i 
Camden-town  committee  point  attention  to  their  lanterns. 


THE  QUEEN'S  ASSURANCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  CHAMBERS,  LONDON Mr.  Sancioh  Wood,  Architect. 
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X.— No 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Doubtless  the  apparatus  for  regulating 
time  put  up  at  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany’s station,  in  West  Strand,  will  shortly 
come  into  correct  working  order,  but  hitherto 
it  has  been  playing  rather  curious  cantrips,  to 
the  amusement  of  some  and  the  mystification 
of  more.  It  is  already  proved,  however,  that 
the  ball  at  Charing-cross  can  be  made  to  fall 
simultaneously  with  that  at  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory ; but  the  telegraphic  authorities  should 
have  stipulated  with  the  public  expectation  for 
at  least  a month’s  experiment.  As  it  is,  the 
permanent  reliability  of  the  system,  as  a 
national  one,  to  operate,  as  it  is  intended  to 
do,  throughout  the  country,  is  beginning, 
perhaps  unreasonably,  to  be  doubted. 

Arrangements,  meanwhile,  are  being  made 
for  the  extension  and  distribution  of  Green- 
wich time  to  all  the  leading  towns  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory, since  we  are  to  have  uniform  time, 
could  the  standard  have  been  calculated  from 
the  sun’s  full  meridian  in  the  heart  of  the 
island,  midland  between  its  eastern  and 
western  coasts,  rather  than  from  a point  so 
much  nearer  the  eastern  than  the  western. 
All  discrepancies  might  thus  at  least  have  been 
reduced  to  their  minimum,  instead  of,  as  will 
be  the  case,  rendering  such  absurdities  pos- 
sible as  the  sun  coming  lagging  up  every  day 
to  his  meridian  at  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Man- 
chester, some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  behind 
the  time  called  noon  in  such  localities.  This 
is  indeed  a go  a-head  British  generation,  since 
the  sun  becomes,  in  its  estimation  of  time,  a 
laggard  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
whole  country  ! 

It  is  in  contemplation,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  a time-ball  put  up  on  a prominent  spot 
on  the  South  Foreland,  near  Dover,  which  will 
also,  of  course,  act  simultaneously  with  the 
time-ball  at  Greenwich,  and  in  the  Strand.  A 
time-ball,  regulated  in  its  falling  by  the  electric 
current,  will  enable  all  the  vessels  within  ten 
miles’  distance  and  in  the  Downs  to  have  their 
chronometers  corrected  to  Greenwich  time  to 
a second.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  fire  a 
large  gun  simultaneously  with  the  ball  falling, 
the  electric  fluid  being  the  agent  in  both  cases. 

The  firing  of  a cannon  in  London  every  day 
at  the  precise  meridian,  or  at  1 p.m.  Greenwich 
time,  would  be  still  more  useful  than  the  fall 
of  the  ball  at  Charing-cross,  as  it  would  in- 
stantly announce  the  time  to  the  whole  metro- 
polis, which  the  time-ball  cannot  do. 

The  national  telegraph  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  racecourse  at  Doncaster  during  the  race 
week,  rather  a boon  to  belting-houses  and  j 
gamblers  in  general  than  to  the  nation  at  large, 
we  calculate.  One  great  “ advantage  ” of  the 
proposed  extension  will  be  that  “in  all  proba- 
bility, therefore,  the  result  of  the  approach- 
ing Leger  will  be  known  in  the  metropolis, 
York,  and  elsewhere,  even  before  it  is  known 
in  Doncaster.”  A mighty  advantage,  truly  ! 

An  arrangement  was  entered  into  some  time 
ago  between  the  British  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Caledonian  and  other  Scottish  Railway 
Companies,  to  bring  the  wires  along  their 
lines,  commencing  at  Carlisle,  and  running 
along  the  Caledonian,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow, Scottish  Central,  and  Scottish  Midland 
Railways,  by  way  of  Stirling,  Perth,  &c.  thus 
avoiding  a ferry.  It  is  understood  that  when 
the  wires  are  completed  to  Forfar,  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Aberdeen  Railway,  the  tele- 
graph will  probably  be  then  continued  along 
their  line  to  Aberdeen. 

The  Paris  Constitulionnel  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  working  of  the  continental 
telegraphs : — 

“ The  service  of  the  electric  telegraph  has  been 
i for  some  time  completely  organised  and  at  work 
I throughout  the  whole  line  from  Paris  to  Strasburg. 

This  new  line  is  connected  at  Kehl  to  that  of  the 
• Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  in  its  turn  joins  the 
( general  network  of  German  lines  at  Burschel,  so 
t that  now  the  telegraphic  dispatches,  not  only  from 
t the  north  of  France,  but  from  a part  of  Belgium 
a and  all  England,  for  the  centre  and  south  of  Gerr 
i many,  as  well  as  for  Italy,  need  no  longer  pass  by 
t the  Austro-German  lines  but  by  Strasburg,  which 
‘f  is  the  most  direct  and  the  shortest  route.  From 
E Brussels  to  Vienna,  via  Prussia,  there  are  eighteen 
p principal  stations  where  despatches  are  stopped. 


From  Brussels  to  Vienna,  by  Paris  and  Strasburg, 
there  are  only  eight  stations  ; and  besides,  from  the 
multiplicity  of  the  wires  established  with  us,  the 
French  lines  are  less  encumbered  than  the  German 
ones.  If,  as  announced,  a convention  is  in  con- 
templation between  France,  Belgium,  and  Ger- 
many for  working  the  telegraph,  it  will  give  an 
opportunity  for  settling  about  the  charges,  by 
means  of  which  the  Austro-German  Telegraphic 
Association  seeks  to  prevent  persons  using  the 
French  lines  for  their  despatches.” 

The  telegraph  connecting  London  with  Paris, 
and  which  will  soon  connect  it  with  Lyons. 
Chambrey,  Turin,  and  Genoa,  is  to  be  pro- 
longed to  La  Spezzia  by  the  Sardinian  Govern- 
ment. From  that  port  the  Submarine  Com- 
pany, it  is  said,  is  to  sink  an  electric  cable  to 
the  island  of  Gorgona,  and  thence  to  Bastia. 
The  French  Government  will  then  continue 
the  line,  by  land,  at  its  own  expense,  to  Ajaccio, 
and  the  narrowest  point  of  the  Straits  of  Boni- 
facio, where  a cable  14  kilometers  in  length 
will,  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  establish  a 
communication  with  Sardinia,  which  the  Pied 
montese  Government  will  continue  to  Cagliari. 
M.  Bonelli,  the  author  of  this  plan,  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Submarine  Company  to  prolong 
the  cable  to  Tunis,  whence  France  would  con- 
duct wires  to  Bougie  and  Algiers,  while  Em 
land  would  conduct  others  to  Tripoli,  Alex- 
andria, Cairo,  and  Suez.  By  this  means 
Algiers  would  be  brought  within  a few  seconds 
of  Paris,  and  news  from  India  might  reach 
London  in  little  more  than  a week ! 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
BELFAST. 

On  the  1st  inst.  the  yearly  business  of  the 
British  Association  was  opened  in  Queen’s 
College,  and  in  May-street  Church,  Belfast, 
with,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  a good  attend- 
ance. At  the  first  general  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  May-street  Church,  about  1,000  per- 
sons were  present  to  hear  the  address  by 
Colonel  Sabine,  this  year’s  president.  The 
Lord- Lieutenant — the  Earl  of  Eglintoun — and 
his  suite,  with  most  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
city  and  of  the  surrounding  districts,  were 
there.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison.  The  address  of  the  president  was, 
as  usual,  a resum.6  of  the  state  of  science  in 
general,  particularly  of  subjects  connected  with 
those  branches  of  it  with  which  the  president 
was  more  versant ; such  as  astronomy,  terres- 
trial magnetism,  the  trigonometrical  survey, 
science  of  the  tides,  & c.  and  the  question  of  a 
north-west  passage.  He  notified  that  our 
Government  had  acceded  to  the  request  made 
by  the  United  States  Government,  that  scien- 
tific publications  for  the  purpose  of  presenta- 
tion should  be  admitted  duty  free,  conditionally 
that  they  should  pass  through  the  Royal 
Society.  This  concession,  so  imperatively  de- 
manded for  the  advance  of  science,  was 
speedily  followed  by  a remittance  from  the 
United  States,  which  was  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  amount  to  three  tons  in  weight.  The 
Colonel  concluded  his  able  address  by  some 
observations  on  the  advisability  of  science  being 
more  directly  represented  in  Parliament — a 
question  which  had  been  mooted,  but  to  which 
he  could  not  give  his  support. 

The  report  read  at  Queen’s  College  by  the 
general  secretary,  Professor  Forbes  Royle, 
F.R.S.  gave  details  of  the  transactions  of  the 
council  during  the  intermediate  period.  These 
transactions  had  reference  chiefly  to  the  suc- 
cessful applications  for  grants  from  the 
Government  and  East-India  Company  to  aid 
in  the  publication  of  scientific  works  by 
Drs.  Hooker  and  Thompson,  Messrs.  Huxley, 
Strachey,  and  Winterbotham,  and  to  the  repre- 
sentations made  by  them  to  the  Government 
respecting  the  importance  of  sending  out  ships 
to  extend  our  acquaintance  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  An 
explanation  was  given  in  reference  to  some 
important  sectional  recommendations  of  last 
year,  which  had  not  reached  the  committee 
sufficiently  early  to  be  included  in  their  report. 
Invitations  for  future  meetings  of  the  asso- 
ciation were  reported  from  Hull,  Liverpool, 
Brighton,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  and  some  de- 
tails were  given  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
establishment  at  Kew,  and  of  the  arrange- 


' ments  for  balloon  ascents,  two  of  which  have 
I already  taken  place,  and  were  to  form  the  sub- 
j ject  of  a paper  in  one  of  the  sections.  The 
auditor’s  report  of  the  treasurer’s  account  for 
I the  past  twelve  months  showed  a balance  in 
I hand  of  237 1.  9?.  lid. 


DISCOVERY  AT  ST.  MARY’S  REDCLIFF, 
BRISTOL. 

The  removal  of  the  lining  of  one  of  the 
modern  ugly  pews  in  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  disclosed,  under  the 
window  in  the  fifth  bay  from  the  west  end,  a 
large  foliated  arched  recess,  6 ft.  4g  in.  long, 
and  1 ft.  7 in. deep,  and  5 ft.  4 in.  high  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  hood-mould,  crocheted,  foliates  the 
reverse  way,  so  as  to  produce  a cusped  out- 
line, the  cusps  terminating  in  finials,  and  the 
whole  resembling  in  arrangement  the  well- 
known  monumental  recesses  in  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral. All  the  projecting  portions  had  been 
cut  away  to  make  a level  surface;  but  sufficient 
of  the  crockets,  finials,  &c.  were  found  amongst 
the  rough  masonry  with  which  the  recess  was 
walled  up,  to  admit  of  its  correct  restoration,  if 
it  should  be  determined  on.  On  the  plain 
surface  of  the  wall,  on  either  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  recess,  the  remains  of  a black-letter 
inscription  are  visible.  This  discovery  led  to 
further  examination,  and  in  the  wall  under 
the  adjoining  window,  eastward,  another  recess 
similar  in  general  outline,  but  quite  different  in 
the  details,  was  found.  All  the  projecting  parts 
had  been  cut  away  there,  too,  but  portions  were 
built  up  in  the  masonry,  as  in  the  other  case. 

In  the  south  transept  there  are,  as  is  well 
known,  stone  effigies,  attributed  to  the  first 
Canynges  and  his  wife,  within  a canopied 
monument,  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  On 
the  discovery  of  the  first  of  the  recesses,  it  was 
found  that  it  agreed  precisely  in  length  with 
the  male  effigy,  and  this,  in  some  degree, 
prompted  further  examination  to  discover  a 
second.  The  belief  that  we  have  here  the  ori- 
ginal locality  of  the  effigies  in  question,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in  the  second 
recess  was  found  some  panelling  with  a shield, 
on  which  have  been  painted  in  black,  with  the 
eyes  and  teeth  white,  three  Moors’  heads,  the 
arms  of  Canynges ; and  on  removing  the  earth 
below,  a skeleton  was  found,  which,  from  the 
size  of  the  bones,  &c.  is  thought  to  be  that  of 
a female.  We  have  not  yet  examined  criti- 
cally into  the  matter,  but  shall  do  so,  as  it  is 
one  of  considerable  interest,  bearing,  too,  upon 
the  age  of  the  different  parts  of  this  exquisite 
building.  M r.  Godwin  had  long  since  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  south  wall  of  the  nave,  which, 
in  its  present  aspect,  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
period,  like  the  greater  part  of  the  church 
includes  portions  of  the  south  wall  of  the 
earlier  building,  the  building  which  belonged 
to  the  inner  north  porch.  The  “ responds  ” 
to  the  clustered  columns,  which  carry  the 
groined  vaulting  of  the  aisle,  are  quite  different 
from  any  others  in  the  church,  and  much 
earlier — earlier  than  the  monumental  recesses 
which  have  been  found  below. 


fiottccg  of  33oofcS. 

RAILWAY  SERIALS. 

Murray's  Railway  Reading. 

Longman's  Travellers'  Library. 

Mr.  Macaulay’s  admirable  essay  on  “ Lord 
Bacon  ” forms  a recent  number  of  the  latter 
work,  and  one  which  we  heartily  welcome. 
Writings  of  this  class  being  brought  into 
general  circulation,  substituted,  by  their  pub- 
lication at  small  cost,  for  the  mischievous 
rubbish  to  which  the  travelling  population 
were  at  first  restricted,  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  growing  manners 
and  thoughts.  The  system  will  produce,  too, 
a great  and  advantageous  change  in  the  pub- 
lication of  works  generally,  if  we  mistake  not : 
cheap  books  will  make  a buying  public,  and  a 
buying  public  will  make  cheap  books  pay. 
The  life  of  Bacon,  greatest  and  meanest  of 
mankind,  is  an  oft-told  tale ; but  we  do  not 
know  so  acute  and  discriminating  a view  of  it 
as  that  taken  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  From  this 
chequered  spectacle  of  glory  and  of  shame  all 
must  rise  humbled  but  improved.  Knowing 
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our  own  weaknesses,  let  us  each  view  leniently  [ g»t : of  ^ 

The  iTsfvotmfoUhe  same  serial*  Pictures  \ and  anecdoticl  throughout,  is  , the  endeavour 
from 

Jerrman..,  ? =■.  , 

gives  the  following  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  after 
it  was  burnt  down  : — 


° , fti  :0  "pictures  and  anecdoticai  tnrougnoui,  is  me  enueavum 

last  volume  of  these  German  of  to  remove  the  vulgar  notion  that  a dinner  to 

S'-  Pe‘efurg  f ona  the  German  _ ot  ^ ^ ^ beBexpensive_a  fatal  mistake, 

ann,  ideasant  read  g.  nreventive  of  much  social  enjoyment.  To  say 


preventive  of  much  social  enjoyment.  To  say 
nothing  of  those 

“ Who  think  less  of  good  eating  than  the  whisper, 
When  seated  near  them  of  some  pretty  lisper,” 


nine-tenths  of  the  recipients  of  a grand  state 
dinner,  formal  and  costly,  would  infinitely 
prefer  a fish,  a joint,  and  a bird,  with  freedom 
and  good  talk. 


“ Long  gazed  Nicholas  in  deep  sorrow  at  the 
grave  of  one  of  the  prime  ornaments  of  his  beauti- 
ful city.  At  last  he  raised  his  head,  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow,  and  said,  quite  cheerfully,  ‘ This  day 
year  will  I again  sleep  in  my  room  in  the  Winter 

Palace.  Who  undertakes  the  building  ? <r  j}oySj  >t;s  ptt]e  j care  to  jjne 

All  present  recoiled  from  the  challenge.  1 i Where  the  host  is  vain  and  the  guests  are  fine, 
stood  around  the  Emperor  many  competent  judges  : Where  the  wines  are  warm  and  the  dishes  cold, 

in  such  matters,  but  not  one  had  the  courage  to  un-  | And  the  mutton  is  young  and  the  spinsters  old.” 
dertake  that  which  seemed  impossible.  There  was  | 

a brief  pause,  and  then  General  Kleintnichael,  an  Some  of  the  most  delightful  dinners  in 
aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor’s,  stepped  forward  , memory  have  been  the  simplest— all  wit,  fun. 


and  said,  like  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  Don  Philip, 

‘I  will!’ 

1 And  the  building  is  to  be  complete  in  a year  ? 
asked  the  Emperor. 

‘ Yes,  Sire  !’ 

4 ’Tis  good  ! Set  to  work  !’ 

An  hour  later  the  still  burning  ruins  were  being 
cleared  away.  The  destruction  of  the  building  had 
occurred  in  December,  1837  : by  December,  1838, 
it  was  rebuilt.  Three  months  later  it  was  occupied 
by  the  court. 

Kleinmichael  had  kept  his  word  : the  building 
was  completed,  completed  in  the  time  specified  ! 
but — at  what  a price  ! ! Only  in  Russia  was  such 
a wonderful  work  possible ; only  in  Russia,  where 
the  will  of  the  ‘Master’  is  a decree  of  Providence  ; 
only  in  Russia,  where  they  spare  nothing,  recoil 
from  nothing,  to  fulfil  his  commands. 

Under  the  Empress  Elizabeth  the  palace  had 
taken  eight  years  to  build  : Kleinmichael  completed 
it  in  one.  True  it  is  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
masonry  resisted  the  fire,  but  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior had  to  be  reconstructed  ; and  what  a task 
that  was  ! The  work  went  on  literally  day  and 
night : there  was  no  pause  for  meals  : the  gangs  of 
workmen  relieved  each  other.  Festivals  were  un- 
heeded : the  seasons  themselves  were  overcome.  To 
accelerate  the  work,  the  building  was  kept,  the 
winter  through,  artificially  heated  to  the  excessive 
temperature  of  24  to  26  degrees  Reaumur.  Many 
workmen  sank  under  the  heat,  and  were  carried  out 
dead  or  dying  : a painter,  who  was  decorating  a 
ceiling,  fell  from  his  ladder  struck  with  apoplexy. 
Neither  money,  health,  nor  life  was  spared.  The 
Emperor,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration 
had  risked  his  own  life  by  penetrating  into  the 
innermost  apartments  to  save  the  livesof  others,  knew 
nothing  of  the  means  employed  to  carry  out  his 
will.  In  the  December  of  the  following  year,  and 
in  proud  consciousness  of  his  power,  he  entered  the 
resuscitated  palace  and  rejoiced  over  his  work. 
The  whole  was  constructed  on  the  previous  plan, 
but  with  some  improvements  and  many  embellish- 
ments. With  the  Empress  on  his  arm,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  whole  family,  he  traversed  the  apart- 
ments of  this  immense  building,  completed,  in  one 
year’s  time,  by  the  labour  of  thousands  of  men. 
He  reached  the  saloon  of  St.  George,  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  of  all,  and  the  royal  family  re- 
mained there  longer  than  anywhere  else,  examining 
the  costly  gold  mouldings  of  the  ceiling,  the  five 
colossal  bronze  chandeliers,  and  the  beautiful  re- 
lievo over  the  throne,  which  represents  St.  George 
slaying  the  dragon.  The  Empress  was  tired,  and 
would  have  sat  down  : the  patron  spirit  of  Russia 
prevented  her : as  yet  there  was  no  furniture  in  the 
hall,  so  she  leaned  upon  the  Emperor’s  arm  and 
walked  into  the  next  room,  followed  by  the  entire 
retinue.  The  last  of  these  had  scarcely  passed 
through  the  door  when  a thundering  crash  re- 
sounded through  the  palace,  which  trembled  to  its 
very  foundations,  and  the  air  was  darkened  by 
clouds  of  du»t.  The  timbers  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
saloon  of  St.  George  had  yielded  to  the  weight  of 
the  chandeliers  ; and  the  whole  had  fallen  in,  crush- 
ing everything  beneath  its  enormous  mass.  The 
saloon,  a moment  before  so  brilliant,  was  a heap  of 
ruins.  The  splendid  palace  was  again  partly  de- 
stroyed, but  the  genius  of  Russia  had  watched  over 
her  destiny — the  imperial  family  were  saved.” 

, ^‘e  Art  of  Dining ; or  Gastronomy  and 


and  good  sense,  with  merely  “ flashes  of 
silence.”  “ Cheerful  looks  make  every  dish  a 
feast.”  The  very  essence  of  a dinner  is  absence 
of  ceremony.  Half  the  dinners  that  one  goes 
to,  offer  hut  dry  leaves  instead  of  flowers  : they 
are  but  mockeries  of  enjoyments,  waste  of 
hours,  through  fear  of  tyrant  Custom  and  de- 
sire to  be  thought  “genteel.”  Mr.  Walker, 
of  “ The  Original,”  truly  says,  “ Any  body  can 
dine,  but  very  few  know  how  to  dine  so  as  to 
insure  the  greatest  amount  of  health  and 
enjoyment.”  Those  who  will  help  society  to 


this  knowledge,  strangle  foolish  forms,  and 
substitute  for  wasteful  expenditure  good  taste, 
good  sense,  and  good  humour,  should  be  re 
garded  as  its  benefactors. 


Popular  Tables,  arranged  in  a new  form,  giving 
information  at  sight  for  ascertaining,  accord- 
ing to  the  Carlisle  Tables  of  Mortality , the 
value  of  Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church 
Property,  Renewal  Fines,  8fC.  By  Chas.  M. 
Willich,  Actuary.  Longman,  Brown,  and 
Co.  1852. 

These  seem  to  us  a very  valuable  set  of 
tables;  they  will  be  found  useful  by  all  our 
readers.  The  author  has  endeavoured  to  render 
the  subject  less  intricate,  by  a simple  arrange- 
ment of  the  figures,  showing  at  once  both  the 
number  of  years’  purchase,  and  the  present 
value  of  100Z.  a year.  A correct  idea  of  the 
value  of  any  property  is  thus  conveyed  to  the 
mind  at  sight ; and,  if  required,  an  exact  valua- 
tion of  any  amount  of  annuity  or  rental  may  be 
readily  obtained.  Reference  to  the  experience 
of  assurance  offices  has  proved  to  him  the 
superiority  of  the  Carlisle  over  the  North- 
ampton table  of  mortality,  as  a measure  of  the 
duration  of  human  life.  Up  to  the  present 
time,  the  only  tables  involving  three  lives, 
•were  those  computed  by  Mr.  Francis  Bailey, 
so  far  back  as  1S02,  according  to  the  North- 
ampton table  of  mortality.  The  Carlisle  tables 
make  the  average  of  life  longer  than  the 
Northampton.  Thus,  at  40,  the  expectation 
of  life  by  the  Northampton  is  23  years  and  ‘08 
parts,  whereas  by  the  Carlisle  tables  it  is  27*61, 
and  the  experience  of  assurance  offices  con- 
firms the  latter  calculation.  Amongst  many 
novel  tables  Mr.  Willich  has  given,  in  addition 
to  one  for  the  renewal  of  one  life  in  a lease 
originally  granted  for  three  lives,  a table 
showing  the  fine  payable  for  the  renewal  of 
two  lives  in  a similar  lease. 


4Nfe«nanea. 

Walking,  Feet  upwards,  on  a Ceil- 
ing.— A somewhat  dubious  announcement 
was  some  time  ago  made,  that  an  American 
had  invented  an  air-exhausting  apparatus  for 
the  feet,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  walk 
along  the  under-surfaces  of  ceilings,  &c.  It 
would  appear  that  there  must  have  been  more 
truth  than  mere  Yankee  invention  in  the  an- 
nouncement, for  the  poor  man  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  singular  enterprise,  not  from 
inability  to  perform  his  boasted  feat,  in  which 
he  must  have  repeatedly  succeeded,  but  from 
strange  rashness  subsequently,  in  trusting  his 
weight  under  such  circumstances  to  a plaster 
ceiling.  II eis said tohavebeenacircus performer, 
and  the  fVolcot  Standard,  Wayne  county,  states 
that  he  had  actually  walked  across  the  under 
surface  of  the  circus  roof  in  perfect  safety;  but 
from  insinuations  of  jugglery,  incidental 
doubtless  to  his  profession,  and  quite  natural 
under  the  circumstances,  he  offered  to  test  the 
invention  anywhere  “ on  a ceiling  having  a 
smooth  surface  of  sufficient  strength  to  sus- 
tain his  weight.”  The  town-hall  was  accord- 
ingly selected,  and  the  unfortunate  inventor, 
Mr.  Sands,  is  said  to  have  walked  several 
steps  along  the  ceiling,  when  the  plaster,  on  his 
return,  gave  way,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, and  the  poor  acrobat  was  precipitated 
head  foremost  to  a depth  of  eighteen  feet,  and 
broke  his  neck.  A failure  like  this  would  only 
prove  the  reality  and  the  efficiency  of  such  an 
apparatus,  the  nature  of  which  it  would  be  well 
not  to  lose  sight  of ; for  it  might  be  made  as  use- 
ful in  interior  decoration  or  repair,  &c.  of  large 
buildings,  where  expensive  scaffolding  is  at 
present  necessary,  as  the  diving-bell  in  sub- 
marine engineering  and  other  works.  The 
possibility  of  its  realization  may  be  made 
manifest  to  an  unscientific  mind  by  reminding 
it  of  the  toy  of  boyhood,  consisting  of  merely 
a soft  leather  disc,  which,  when  moistened  with 
water  and  pressed  on  a stone,  will  sustain  its 
weight,  even  though  pretty  heavy,  by  simply 
pulling  it  into  a void  cone  with  a string  fixed 
beforehand  at  the  centre  of  the  disc. 

To  America  by  Steam  in  Forty-eight 
Hours! — It  is  seriously  proposed  by  Mr. 
D.  S.  Brown,  a correspondent  of  the  Mining 
Journal,  to  shape  ships  in  such  a way  that,  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  they  will  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea  altogether,  and  skim  along  it,  so  long 
as  they  are  kept  in  motion,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
to  sixty  miles  an  hour, — thus,  figuratively 
speaking,  and  as  juveniles  will  at  once  com- 
prehend the  thing,  making  “ ducks  and 
drakes  ” of  our  steam  shipping.  This  he  pro- 
poses to  do  by  giving  them  a greater  depth  of 
beam,  and  making  the  under  surface  flat,  in 
two  inclined  planes,  whereby,  he  calculates, 
that — the  whole  hull  rising,  while  in  motion, 
to  the  surface — the  resistance  at  the  bows,  the 
great  obstacle  to  progress,  will  be  entirely  re- 
moved. The  hull  is  to  be  altogether  of  a 
square  tubular  form,  the  deck,  bottom,  and 
sides  being  of  great  thickness,  and,  in  order  to 
combine  strength  with  lightness,  intersected 
throughout  with  hollow  cells  or  cavities,  con- 
sisting of  central  cells,  surrounded  by  smaller  : 
by  means  of  these  the  weight  of  the  vessel 
would  be  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  the  usual 
amount,  and  still  have  nearly  all  the  advantages 
of  solidity.  The  sanguine  inventor  believes 
that  India  might  thus  be  reached  in  a fortnight 
(by  the  Cape,  of  course),  and  America  in  a 
couple  of  days  ! 

Monument  to  Titian. — The  Athenaum 
says, — A large  sculptural  monument,  executed 
by  the  Brothers  Zandomeneghi,  has  been 
solemnly  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Titian 


f,  - . - j-  -•  — ui»u.  periments  the  weight  timbers  of  various  scant- 

Gastronomers,m  Mr.  Murray’s  series,  we  had  . ling  will  bear  without  bending,  what  will  cause 
put  bv,  with  the  half-resolve  to  write  a long  a 3-inch  deflection,  and  the  breaking-weight 
article  upon  the  subject,  so  many  thoughts  and  of  the  same  ; the  strength  of  iron  beams  ; the 
nouons the  perusal  of  its  pleasant  pages  had  j weight  straps  and  bolts  will  resist;  the  adlie- 
raised.  Other  things,  however,  more  professional  sive  power  of  nails,  &c.  it  contains  much 
* 1 If8  Pa!ateabJ.e>  de! our  space.  The  I elementary  information  very  necessary  to  all 
art  of  dining  affects  all  of  us : ilfaut  diner  is  connected  with  building,  and  forms  altogether 
a truth  of  universal  application  and  the  mode  a little  volume  which  will  be  very  serviceable 
of  doing  this  well  and  artistically  might  with  | for  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


The  Builders’  Pocket  Book  of  Reference  ; con- 
taining numerous  Tables,  calculated  from 
Experiments  on  the  strength  of  Timbers, 

Wood,  and  Iron  Beams.  8fc.  By  Henry 
Malpas,  Surveyor.  Rouse  and  Co.  47, 

Bow-lane,  Cheapside. 

This  is  a hand-book  to  assist  the  merely  prac-  in  Venice; — a city  in  which  almost  every 
tical  in  arriving  at  a knowledge  of  the  strength  i monument,  from  the  ducal  palace  down  to  the 
of  materials.  Besides  giving  from  personal  ex-  j Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  is  itself  a monument  to 


the  great  master.  The  group  consists  of  a 
figure  of  Titian,  surrounded  by  other  figures 
representing  the  arts,  and  supported  by  sculp- 
tural representations  of  the  fifteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  The  base  of  the  monu- 
ment is  adorned  with  five  bas-reliefs  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  Titian’s  pictures.  An  im- 
posing ceremonial  attended  the  uncovering  of  - 
the  group,  in  which  the  military  played  a con 
spicuous,  if  not  a very  appropriate,  part. 
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Caution  to  Well-sinkers. — Many  well- 
sinkers,  a clans  of  men  who  ought  to  know 
better,  appear  to  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  wells  frequently  contain  an  invisible 
water,  which  will  as  certainly  drown  those  who 
plunge  over  head  into  it,  even  for  a very  few 
minutes,  as  the  visible  and  ordinary  water 
ever  can  do,— much  more  certainly,  indeed, 
inasmuch  as  the  invisible  carbonic  acid  is 
more  insidious,  and  neither  excites  those  con- 
vulsive efforts  which  prevent  choking  by  the 
reception  of  water  into  the  lungs,  nor  buoys 
up  the  drowning  body  till  the  vital  air  is 
reached.  A case  of  drowning  in  choke  damp, 
as  miners  call  it,  has  just  occurred  at  Douglas, 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where,  in  consequence  of 
a stoppage  in  a pipe  leading  from  a well,  a 
workman  uncovered  the  well,  and  began  at 
once  to  descend  by  means  of  steps  made  in 
the  shaft.  He  was  presently  heard  to  fall  into 
the  water.  The  owner  followed  to  see  what 
was  amiss  : he  also  fell  to  the  bottom.  A 
third  man  with  a rope  fastened  to  his  body 
then  ventured  down,  and  while  trying  to  tie  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  sufferers,  the  foul  air  began 
to  take  effect  on  him  also,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  him  up.  Eventually  the  two  bodies 
were  got  out  by  means  of  drags : both  were 
dead.  It  would  have  cost  little  trouble  to 
have  ascertained,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
well  contained  foul  air,  by  lowering  a lighted 
candle ; for  wherever  a candle  will  not  burn  in 
Btill  air,  there  no  man  can  breathe. 

Embellishment  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Halls.— On  this  subject,  to  which  the 
council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  forcibly 
drew  attention  in  one  of  their  reports  some 
years  ago  (echoed  by  many  of  the  journals), 
papers  have  been  given  in  the  present  and 
previous  number  of  the  Art-Journal  by  Mr.  E. 
Hall.  He  begins  with  the  Mansion  House, 
and  gives  his  ideas  of  how  it  should  be 
treated.  The  writer  says,— “ Few  persons  are 
aware  of  what  we  discovered  with  some  sur- 
prize, since  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  work  of 
Britton  and  Pugin,  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  block  of  building  was  an  open 
court  of  elaborate  character,  similar  to  that 
part  of  an  Italian  palace,  except  that  there  are 
no  galleries,  but  scarcely  fitted  for  the  incle- 
ment we.ther  of  the  English  climate,  par- 
ticularly if  the  guests  passed  through  the  open 
air,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
direct  access  to  the  Egyptian  Hall.  It  is  also 
right  to  notice  that  the  erection  which  now 
forms  the  saloon  is  of  wood, — a fact  which 
should  be  properly  regarded,  both  in  reference 
to  durability  and  to  danger  of  fire;  and  it 
might  be  a question  to  submit  to  the  able 
architect  to  the  corporation,  whether  a better 
use  might  be  made  of  this  central  area,  and 
advantage  taken  of  the  original  decorative 
character  of  the  internal  elevations,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  light  given  by  opening  original 
windows  to  rooms  which  imperatively  call  for 
it,  by  inclosing  the  whole  space  under  one 
roof  at  a much  higher  level,  the  light  being 
admitted  copiously  through  coffers  formed  by 
the  intersection  of  beams  in  the  ceiling,  or  by 
other  well  considered  arrangement.” 

Ventilation  of  Mines. — On  reading  a 
late  article  on  the  ventilation  of  coal-mines,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  principle  of  Ericcson’s 
caloric  engine  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
that  purpose.  Perhaps  this  hint  may  set  some 
of  your  philanthropic  and  scientific  readers 
thinking  on  the  subject.  Boreas. 

Competition  among  Builders. — “C.F.” 
is  most  decidedly  wrong  in  his  statement  in 
regard  to  building  materials,  for  the  market  is 
open  to  every  one,  and  very  little  advantage 
given  to  large  purchasers  : neither  is  it  difficult 
for  an  architect  (who  thoroughly  understands 
his  profession)  to  prize  work  according  to  the 
existing  rate  of  wages  and  price  of  materials:  it  is 
from ignor»ncein these  matters  that  manyarchi- 
tects  encourage  the  system  of  contracting.  As  a 

builder  I havehadsomeexperiencein  the  working 

of  the  system,  and  find  that  it  tends  to  deteriorate 
workmen,  and  bring  into  existence  a lot  of 
petty  contractors,  who  have  neither  capital  nor 
ability  to  execute  good  work.  ( Here  they  lose 
" reputation.”)  Then,  after  the  most  accurate 
estimate,  a builder,  calculating  at  times’  prices, 
may  become  a heavy  loser  by  an  advance  in 


materials  or  a strike  for  wages,  which  latter  is 
far  more  common  at  a contract  job  than  any 
other.  ( Here  they  lose  “ profit.”)  In  my 

opinion  there  are  only  three  things  wanting  to 
dispense  with  both  public  and  private  con- 
tracts, viz.  honourable  employers,  competent 
architects,  and  respectable  builders. — Jack 
Plane. 

Rating  Public  Companies. — The  pro- 
perty held  by  railway,  gas,  water,  and  other 
public  companies  amounts  to  an  enormous 
sum;  and  from  the  want  of  any  definite  prin- 
ciple of  rating  such  property  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  other  matters,  great  loss  and  in- 
convenience are  constantly  arising,  and  which, 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend,  will  conti- 
nue to  be  the  case  till  some  remedy  is  applied. 
We  understand  that  many  of  the  parochial 
authorities  are  therefore  addressing  the  Poor- 
law  Board  on  the  subject,  and  entreating 
them  to  direct  their  attention  to  it,  with  the 


least  possible  delay,  in  order  that  a legislative 
enactment  may  be  obtained  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  principle 
upon  which  all  public  companies  shall  in  future 
be  rated.  A return  of  the  sums  of  money 
wasted  in  litigation  on  this  subject,  through 
want  of  settled  principles,  would  be  a startling 
document. 

A Hint  to  Architects. — The  following 
passage  occurs  in  Crawfurd’s  “ Ava,”  and 
shows  graphically  how  they  correct  architectural 
mistakes  in  Burmah — Verbum  sap.: — “The 
workman  who  built  the  present  palace  (Ava) 
committed  some  professional  mistake  in  the 
construction  of  the  spire.  The  king  remon- 
strated with  him,  saying  it  would  not  stand. 
The  architect  pertinaciously  insisted  on  its 
stability  and  sufficiency,  and  was  committed  to 
prison  for  contumacy.  Shortly  after  the  spire 
fell  in  a thunder-storm,  upon  which  the  archi- 
tect was  sent  for  from  prison,  taken  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  decapitated.” 

“Glasgow  in  1852.”— It  is  divided,  like 
Edinburgh,  into  Old  and  New  Town,  and 
although  it  cannot  boast  of  a romantic  site,  or 
of  venerable  antiquity  equal  to  that  queen  of 
cities,  still  its  older  portions  present  features 
not  less  picturesque,  whilst  its  noble  cathedral 
is  a monument  of  architecture  to  which  its  in- 
habitants point  with  justifiable  pride.  The 
modern  division  of  Glasgow  conveys  an  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  wealth  of  its  citizens  and  of 
that  love  of  architectural  magnificence  which 
may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  our 
northern  compatriots,  whilst  the  beauty 
of  the  material  of  which  the  Scottish  cities 
are  built  attracts  the  admiration  of  Lon- 
doners accustomed  to  brick  and  compo. 
Besides  this  advantage  in  material,  and  their 
durable  construction,  many  of  the  buildings  in 
the  classic  style  exhibit  great  merits  in  the 
design,  although  it  must  be  said  that  others 
are  devoid  of  it  altogether.  In  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, judging  from  the  churches  which  we 
saw,  the  Scottish  architects  have  nearly  every- 
thing to  learn  : we  had  not  conceived  it  possi- 
ble to  erect  such  ungainly  and  poverty- 
stricken  combinations  of  stone  and  lime.  The 
Scotch,  particularly  in  the  west,  appear  to 
have  absolutely  no  idea  whatever  of  the  proper 
nature  of  an  edifice  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
religion.  The  contrast  between  England  and 
Scotland  is  in  this  respect  infinitely  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and  the  English  architects  have 
left  their  Scottish  brethren  immeasurably  be- 
hind in  ecclesiastical  design. — Art  Journal. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

**  M.  and  Co.”  “ A.  B.”  (the  Office  of  Works  would  seem 
to  offer  the  best  field  for  endeavour),  “ Mr.  Wylson's 
Land  Table  ” (in  reply  to  several  inquirers,  this  table, 
noticed  by  U9,  is  not  obtainable),  “ C.  B."  (the  article 
would  require  more  corrections  to  fit  it  for  publication 
than  we  have  time  to  make),  “ R.  K.  P.,"  “ Q.  E.D.”  (will 
find  a letter  at  the  office),  “ E.  W. “ M.  J.  S.”  (we  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact),  “ W.  B.  A.,"  “ Hon.  Mr.  G.” 
(shall  hear  from  us),  “T.  H.  H.”  (the  British  Museum  is 
now  open.  We  do  not  know  of  a copy  elsewhere), 
“ Rev.  E.  Y.,”  “ J.S.  L.”  (it  is  against  our  ride  to  give  ad- 
dresses and  prices.  The  competition  referred  to  is  not  yet 
settled),  “W.  W.”  (must  apply  at  the  office),  “J.  J.,’* 
“ T.  F.  S.,”  “ F.  C.  C.,"  “ F.  P."  (we  quite  understand. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  see  the  buildings  mentioned,  being 
influenced,  as  Mr.  P.  is  probably  aware,  by  no  sectarian 
considerations),  “ C.  D.  J.”  (may  “ see  our  journal  at  the 
newsroom,”  but  evidently  does  not  read  it),  “ W.  R.  W.” 
(shall  appear),  “ W.  8.  “ H.  J.  D.”  (it  has  been  deter- 
mined  that  the  Ordnance  survey  of  Fife  shall  be  made  on 
the  six  inch  scale),  “E.  8.  T.,”  “ W.  B.,”  “Artiznn” 
(apply  to  Society  of  Arts.  We  gave  the  names  some  time 
ago),  “Amelia"  (next  week),  “A.  F."  (the  original 
Northumberland  House  was  built  in  1605  : Bernard  Jansen 
and  Gerard  Christmas  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
architects.  The  Strand  facade  alone  of  the  old  building 
remains.  An  account  will  be  found  in  Thk  Beildeb  for 
17th  May,  1861),  “Competitor  ” (the  medals  are  now  in 
course  of  distribution  to  those  who  submitted  plans  for 
Exhibition  building). 

Ebbatum.— In  our  reference  to  the  results  of  the 
“ Baconian  Philosophy,"  in  last  Number  (first  column  of 
Leader),  for  “shortens”  (a  slip  of  the  pen),  read 
“ lengthens.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — Wo  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respecting  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

10  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

riiHE  PROPRIETORS  of  “THE  BUILDER” 

JL  having  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adupted  for  con- 
ducting a Publishing  Business,  beg  to  state  that  they  will  be  happy 
to  undertake  the  publication  of  Works  connected  with  Architecture 
or  the  Fine  Arts.  Being  extensive  Printers  as  well  as  Publishers, 
they  cau  offer  unusual  facilities  to  Authors  for  the  publication  of 
Works  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covcnt  Garden. 


MONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

1VL  Annum.— A RN  E W A Y 'S  CHARITY.  — NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
SL  James,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary-lc-Strand,  and  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1002.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  32.  per  cent,  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
be  obtained  by  apolving  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o'clock  iu  the  dav,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Sulioitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14,  Great  Queen-street,  St.  James’s  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON. 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 
NOTE.—1 The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
lonth,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
„nc  elenr  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  mouth.— The 
sureties  must  be  unexceptionable. 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

• MANUFACTURER.  No.  14U,  Fleet-street,  London. 

These  Pencils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 


H H H H for  drawing  on  wood. 

H II  H for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching, 

H B hard  and  black  for  dra  w- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
BB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B ditto  ditto. 

BB  UB  ditto  ditto. 

n town  or  country. 


CONDUCTORS. 


3-8ths  diameter,  75s.  per  100  feet 
Office,  130,  Strand,  London. 
Manufactory,  Gatcshcad-on-Tyne. 


QIR  W.  S.  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

O DUCTOHS— 1 The  public  attention,  as  well  as  t:.at  of  Church- 
Building  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
churches  and  all  description  of  buildings,  is  called  to  the  very 
numerous  recent  disastrous  effects  of  the  heavy  thunder-storms 
which  have  prevailed.  THOS.W.  GRAY,  70,  King  William-street, 
City,  London,  respectfully  announces  that  he  is  the  only  person 
-.-i— a .«»•  w Ha—is  nnnitf  Ria  Lightning  Conductors, 

i cat  ion  by  any  other 

d adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is 

... „ .....  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced 

many  authenticated  instances  at  sea,  both  in  the  naw  and 
merchant  service  as  well  as  in  buildings ; and  to  show  the  im- 
portance of  these  Conductors,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Prize 
Couucil  Medal  of  the  Great  Exhibition  was  awarded  for  them. 

Mr.  T.  W.  GRAY  will  be  happy  to  supply  any  information  that 
may  be  desired,  and  to  furnish  estimates  of  tli  ‘ " 

Conductors. 


TENDERS 

For  building  additional  wings  and  a cliapel,  Sussex 

County  Hospital,  Brighton;  Mr.  Herbert  Williams, 

architect,  London,  _ , , 

Wings.  Chapel.  Total. 

Fabian,  Brighton  £5,791 

Terry,  Brighton 5,721  1,391  £>115 

Patching  and  Sons,  Brighton  5,600  1,355  6.955 

Cheesman  and  Sons,  Brighton  5,600  1.287  6.937 

Bushby,  Little  Hampton 5,420  l,37o  6,/9o 

Thompson  and  Crosswell,  1 4 9g9  1^56  6,244 

London > ‘ 

For  building  eight  pairofsemi  detachedTiouses,  at  Strat- 
ford, Essex.  Mr.  Wm.  Lambert,  Architect. 

Cooper £3,734  0 0 

Vaugham  3,500  0 0 

Thompson  3,578  0 O 

Beycroft 3,400  0 0 

Binder  (accepted)  3,344  0 O 

Sutton  and  Co 3,300  0 0 

Barley 3.280  0 0 


st  for  fitting  the 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

JL  patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit. 

Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment,  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
•is.  6d.  per  yard : floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions, 2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S,  461,  Oxford-street. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London, 
at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  22,  Great 
Portland-street,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
can  select  from  a stock  of  60,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 

PtGood  Bed-room  Papers from  rqd.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  Old.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  14U.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2}d.  do. 
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THE  BUILDER 


[Sept.  II,  1852. 


WANTED,  a PARTNER,  to  take  part  in  a T 

business  of  a scientific  and  mechanical  nature,  posscs.-rag  XJ 


0 A N S.  — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 


business  ui  a ouicu'iuu  •.•su  -- 

not  less  than  3,0101.  of  active,  business,  and  Kentlemnnh  habi 
For  further  particulars,  address  by  letter  to  Mr.  TRAIL,  Solicitor, 

No.  4,  Ilare-cui  ' ' 


SMALL  CAPITALISTS. 

A N AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER,  in  the 

A eountv  of  Hertford,  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a Y Ob  N O 
MAN,  who  can  command  from  5001.  to  6001.  as  a PARTNER,  to 
take  aii  aclive  part  with  him  in  extending  an  excellent  progressive 
Business  (established  upwards  of  a century',  and  in  opening  a 
Foundry,  for  which  there  is  a great  requisition,  the  nearest  being 
ten  miles  distant.  A voung  mau  wishing  to  commence  business 
will  find  this  a very  eligible  opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
The  Advertiser  desires  the  negotiation  on  the  most  equitable 


terms.  Good  reference  will  be  given  and  required.— Address,  A. 
care  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Hall,  30,  Hnrrington-strect  North,  Hainpstcad- 
road,  stating  age  and  former  occupation. — Oth  Sept.  1852. 


AN  OPENING  for  a PUPIL  will  shortly  occur 

in  the  Office  of  an  Architect  of  eminence  in  full  practice. 
Terms  300  Guineas.— Personal  application  to  be  made  of  Mr. 
WEALE,  59.  High  Holborn. 


A 


R C HITECT’S  CLERK  WANTED.— An 

Architect  requires  an  experienced  CLERK,  capable  of 

— * ’ ^-ubf — 


working  out  designs  for  extensive  works.  Application  to  be  made 
by  letter  only,  post-paid,  addressed  to  A.  B.  Messrs  King,  Printers, 
College-liill,  City,  stating  amount  of  salary  required,  and  where 
last  eogazed. 


ADVANCES  from  50 1 to  250 7.  upon  approved  personal 
ty,  repayable  by  easy  i~-‘  ’ *■  — * - - 

BRITISH  MUTt! 


Intents,  extendi 

examine  the  principles  of  the 

. -DTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE 

CLASSES.— Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  mav  be 
obtained  on  application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17.  New 
Bridge-street,  Black  friars.  Rules  Gd.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post. 
Note.— Four  new  cla  ses  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for 
Loudon,  aud  will  immediately  commence  operations. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

i’X  LIFE  ASSURA NCE  SOCIETY.  5,  Chatham-piace,  Black- 
friars,  London,  and  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  | David  Fcrgusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 


TM  PE  RIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

X 1,  Old  Broad-street,  Loudon. 


miums  as  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  tlx 
granted  on  personal  and  other  securities. 


Timber  merchants’  clerk  and 

SALESMAN.— Wanted  immediately,  at  a timber  yard,  where 
a saw-mill  is  employed,  a person  in  the  above  capacity,  who  can 
produce  testimonials  as  to  character  and  ability  from  his  former 
employers  io  the  same  branch.— Address,  with  specimen  of  hand- 


"The  Builder,”  1,  Y ork-street,  Covcnt- 


W ANTED,  a competent  ASSISTANT,  in  at 

Architect  and  Surveyor's  Office.  The  situation  would  b. 

Ecrmanent,  if  the  party  suited.— Address,  stating  age,  qualifica- 
on.  and  salary  expected,  to  X.  Y.  Deacon’s  Coffee-house,  Wall- 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING 

• ' FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS.  Unexceptionable  refc- 


Wf  ANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  in  his  thirty-second 

’ * year,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  with  a Builder,  or  any 


Clerkenwell. 


TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  PAPER- 
HANGERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  an  experienced  CARPENTER, 

au  ENGAGE M ENT.  He  lias  filled  the  situation  of  car- 
penter, plumber,  paiuter,  glazier,  paperhanger,  and  colourer,  in  i he 
repair  of  houses  ; is  a good  joiner,  having  had  great  experience  in 
Shop-fronts,  sashes  and  frames,  stairs,  boxing  shutters,  &o.  ; can 
make  out  working  drawiugs,  and  measure  up  work.  Cun  be  highly 
recommended. —Address,  SMITH,  4,  Princess-row,  Wulworili- 
road. 


TO  BUILDERS,  4c. 

SURVEYOR,  having  some  practice,  is  desirous 

"r  meeting  with  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address, Z.  Chas.-eran's 


Newspaper  Office,  High-street,  Camden-tc 


AN< 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  4c. 

EXPERIENCED  ASSISTANT  is  desirous 

1 "IE  M ENT,  either  In  Office  or  on  Works.— Ad- 


dress to  A.  It.  .Mr.  Ladd's,  Post-office,  1 


connection 

ith  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  the  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  aud  throughout  the  provinces,  are  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  influential  and  active  persons,  accom- 
panied with  a reference.  GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Seereiary. 


rPHE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

X INSURANCE  COMPANY.  E-tabl.ished  at, York,  1824, and 


empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  000,0007. 


John  Swann,  esq.  Askham. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  und  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 


Tlmmas Newman  Hunt,  esq.  

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scale  op  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  tern 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reductio: 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  i ear- 
Foor-fifths,  or  SO  percent,  of  the  Profits  nre  ns-ieiicd  to  Pol' 
cies  every  fifth  year,  and  mav  be  .applied  to  increase  the  sum  in.surea 
mediate  payment  in  Cash,  or  to  the  reduction  and  ultimab 


of  future  premii 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  5001  and  upwards 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  a-  a debt  upon  the  policy 
to  be  paid  oft  at  convenience,  by  which  mcaus  1,5001.  may  be  in 
sured  for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1.0007. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  50'.  and  Howards  on  tin 
security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Companv  for  the  whole  tern 
ofjife,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequa>e  value. 

—Those  who  effect  Insurances  wi'h  this  Company  ar: 
its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk  incurred  b; 


Secorii 

protected  

Members  of  Mutual  Societii 
Insurances  without  participation  in  Profits  mav  be  effected  ai 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary,  i 


THE  WESTMINSTER  and  GENERAL  LIFE 

X OFFICE,  at  the  WESTMINSTER  FIRE  OFFICE,  27 
lung-street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 

trustees. 

George  Dodd.  esq.  M.P.  I Colonel  W.  n.  Meyrick. 

Geo.  Mercer  Henderson,  esq.  | Joseph  Wm.  Thrupp,  esq.  . 

The  rales  of  premium  for  ossuraucc3,  either  participating  or  noli 
participating  in  the  profits  of  the  Association,  are  as  low  as  it 
consistent  with  security. 

The  additions  made  to  the  sums  assured  bv  policies  which  have 
participated  in  the  three  divisions  of  profit  declared  in  1812, 1847, 
and  1853, have  averaged  otn-half  the  premiums  paid  on  them. 

Every  re.-trictive  condition  of  assurance,  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  office,  has  been  withdrawn  from. the 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distim 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 


Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  insuring  1007. 


Age 

next 

birth- 

day. 


Whole  Life  Pr. 


Whole  Life  Premiu 


* E; 


amfi.e.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
1,0007.  payable^ on  his  decease,  for  au  annual  payment  of 
e age  can  secure  the  same  sun  ' 


!27. 10s.  ; and  a lady  of  th  _ 

m annual  payment  of  ltd.  17s.  tid. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
Wes.  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
k ork,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agents  ore  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
>cen  made.  Applications  to  he  made  to 

Mr.  W.  I,.  N 1-1 W MAN.  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  kc. 

A GOOD  Three-branch  HAND  WANTED, 

who  eaa  have  a good  recommendation  from  bis  last  cm 
ployer.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  O.  C.  T.  at  Mo-srs.  Murry  and 
Stainsbyv,  Port-office,  Sloane-strect,  stating  where  last  employed, 


and  how  loug. 


AN  ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED,  either  per- 

-L\-  manentlv  or  occasionally,  by  an  experienced  respectable 


man  as  I'LL  UK,  n 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  who  has  recently  ful- 

XX.  filled  an  engagement,  of  some  continuance,  is  desirous  to  ob- 
tain a similar  APPOINTMENT.  He  can  give  satisfactory  refe- 
rences.as  to  character 'and  ability,— For  further  particular-  address 
to  it.  W.  care  of  Westley  and  Co.  London  Newspaper  Office,  Chel- 


tenham. 


A TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y OUNG  YIAN,  aged  Nineteen,  who  has  been 
RTTTT AqMON ear?  auJ  a j!alf  ,in  the  profession,  is  desirous  of  a 
^UAriOX  at  a small  salary.  He  is  a good  draughtsman 
wjdpewpeotiTel,  writes  a good  hand,  and  would  make 
ffiuL  Good  references  can  he  given.— Address, 
15.  Oxford-street. 


d Co.  Statioi 


t DUDeovBUII,5E^  ARCHITECTS,  4c. 

A PERSON  aged  thirty-eight,  by  trade  a car- 

situations  sln‘'[^jJl“Thad_8reat  experience  in  Gothic  and  general 


G^Sd  inX°nd^r,iCal  d™«$«*V»  for' 'VoVking  drairtf^ 
of  “The  B ihf referenoea  can  be  given.— Direct  t,,  K v m 


country. 


THE 


TO  MASTER  POTTERS.  BUILDERS  kc 
Advertiser  wishes  for  a SITUATION  as 
.FAlAMu'lAN_  "r  MAN  AGER  of  a BUSINESS  in  WHITE 


kiSfiftWiSt  Promoter  or)  j 


-,  and  Nortlien's, 


G.  li.  38,  High- 


/-VMT?  i , T0  ARCHtTECT8. 

I )r'\r  , “as.  serve(l  five  years,  has  since  had 

MoWr5fricnce'  aud  :lther  superior  opportunities,  will 
™atr.  pltr,?d6tate  “'ey  m a respectable  office  in  town  or 
rnp?™r.,|y  or  otherwise,  and  make  himself  useful 


in  any  departi 
and  qualifioat.„.,.m 
Coffee-hour e.  Walb 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

T AW  PROPERTY  ASSURANCE  and  TRUST 

X-7  SOCIETY, 

',  Essex-street,  Strand.  Loudon,  and 
Manchester. 

Subscribed  capital,  250,0001  in  5,000  si 
LONDON  BOARD. 


19,  Princess-street, 
ares  of 507,  each. 


Ralph  T.  Brockman,  esq. 
Benjamin  Chandler,  jun. 
Edward  W.  Cox,  esq. 


I James  Macaulay,  es< 
Henry  Pauli,  esq. 

I Robert  Young,  esq. 

— DITORS. 

E.  E.  P.  Kelsey,  esq.  Salisbury. 


James  Hutton,  esq.  Moorgat e-street. 


Henry  Stevens,  esq.  7,  Net 


Francis  G.  P.  Nei 


policies. 

Every  facility  offered  to  persons  about  to  effect  assurances  on 

’ iy  information  that  may  be  required  on  t he  subject  of 

obtained  on  application  at  the  office. 

W.  M.  BROWNE,  Actuary.  . 
Agents  required  in  the  principal  county  towns. 


ssurance  et 


'J  i ia  r,  iv  vi)  r.  IV IV o. 

rpHE  PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  MUTUAL 

X LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  and  BENEVO- 
LENT FUND,  established  1310. 


Thomas  Baring,  esq.  M.P.  I W.  G.  Prescott,  esq. 
Thomson  Ilankey,  jua  esq.  I Baron  L.  de  Roth, chi 


The  directors,  whilst  calling  the  attootion  of  the  public  in  g« 
ral  to  the  advantiv  cs  offered  by  this  long-established  Associati 
are  desirous  lo  impress  upon  the  minds  of  .-ill  eleiks  who  are  not 
members,  the  importance  of  joining  without  delav,  in  order  to 
secure  advantages  whioh  no  other  office  in  the  kingdom  can  pre-: 

1.  Being  enrolled  under  the  Friendly  Societies’  Acts,  the  sum 
assured  van  be  secured  to  the  WIDOW.  WI:h,  VElt,  or  CHIL- 
DREN, without  payment  of  probate  or  leg  icy  duty,  or  the  risk 
of  loss  occasioned  bv  unfurl  u note  circumstances. 

2.  Division  of  profits  every  five  years,  ou  policies  of  three  years’  i 
standing,  nine-tenths  of  which  are  given  to  the  assured,  aud  the  i 
remaining  one-tenth  is  appropriated  to  the  Benevolent  Fund. 

3.  Loans  are  granted  to  ull  assurers  on  the  security  of  their 
policies,  anil  members  who  are  clerks,  aud  about  to  emigrate,  may 
obtain  loans  on  personal  security. 

Cler  ks  becoming  members  by  an  assurance  of  HmZ.  or  upwards, 
mid  subscribing  5s.  annually,  or  by  i be  annual  sub-eription  of  17.  Is. 
1 * ligible  for  all  the  important  advantages  of 


the  Benevolent  Fund. 

Aunui  t ie  - to  Clerks  o f 257.  each. 

Annuities  to  Widows  of  Clerks  of  1-57.  each. 

Gratuities — loans  for  two  .tears — medical  ndvice. 

Clerks  who  have  paid  five  annual  premiums,  and  who  arc  from 
-fortune  unable  to  keep  up  their  payments,  may  have  tlieir  pre- 


miums paid  froi 
The  Association 
clerks,  with  pensic 
of  clerks,  with  pen 


the  Benevolent  - 

at  the  present  time  has  on  its  funds  five  aged 
annum  each  ; twenty-three  widows 


fions  of  157. „ 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

,,  ....  1*11 1 LIP  HENRY  BYRNE,  Sec. 

42.  Moorgate-street,  August  4,  1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETITION  and  other'  DRAWINGS.— 

y Mr.  T ID  i '1  \ s S.  Bi'Ys.  M,ui,l.-r  -f  t !•••  N 


H.  Pitcher,  esq.  Doctors'  Commons 


MANCHESTER  BOARD. 
Nicholas  Earle,  esq. 


DIRECTORS. 

I Thomas  Taylor,  esq.  Noi 
street. 

\v.  II.  Partington,  esq.  G.  B.  Withington,  esq. 

James  Street,  esq.  | Thomas  Whitlow,  esq. 

BANKERS. 

Sir  Bcujamin  Hcywood,  bart.  and  Co. 


J.  P.  Lake,  esq.  4,  Towuhail-buildings,  Cross-street. 

J.  L.  Bardsley,  esq.  M.D.  8,  Chatham-street,  Piccadilly. 


R.  H.  M'Keond,  esq.  5.  Oxford-street,  SL  Peter’s. 

SURVEYORS. 

Mr.  E.  Corbett., Mr.  E.  Nicholson. 


Sir.  W.  Radford. 


Messrs.  Dunn  and  Smith,  19,  Princess-street 

SECRETARV. 

W.  H.  Partington,  esq.  19,  Princess-street. 
pJo!?v-,f-r°,Cie0ty  is. .established  to  apply  the  principle  of  Assurance  to 
PS,°.‘ E a 11  5?  L,fe  : an(1  >‘a  business  consists  of- 

rhe  Assuranoe  of  Defective  and  Unmarkctaule  Titles,  ren- 
dering them  absolute  and  perfect 
The  Assurance  of  Copyholds,  Lifeholds,  and  Leaseholds. 

qual  to,  or  even  better  than  Freeholds,  for 


thereby  making  then 


L lAge ^twentv-ih«rSwmiHXe  USeful  a"  Purposes  of  sale  or  mortzagL 

dkftjkZ*" i°  *■»»*&*.  .item”  S;™ts 


91.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

iDwalks,  Malt-houses.  Corn  Stores  FIooib 


l of  Pavement  laid’down  at 


w^ssssss^m 


E.  T0UMe 


trade  on  applica  ion.  Sinks.  

; Slab.  &.C..  E.  and  W,  S.  are  confident  the  ’quality" KUUUJ) 

R«»5SjW,5SE«» 


br|ve  made 
„ , .th«r  prices  of 
>e  happy  to  forward  to  the 
mot;  laving,  32s.  38a  and 
goods 


will  give  satisfaction,  and  that  the.,  p,„ra  oe  round  verv  m, 
lower  than  the  usual  chargca-Bridge  Wharf,  City-roadrtMim 


, and  guaranteeing 


their  absolute  repayment  within  a given  period’.  “ 
ttlTn,ediat'  Annuities  granted  upon  Healthy 


FideWt.v  of  Clerks,  Servant0,  and  others  Guaranteed  upon 
the  pay  ment  of  a small  annual  premium,  and  a reduction  of  nearly 
KdXo^OrPuSir”  1“  s™  ii  combined  with  the 


nn.d  Education  Assurances  and  Annuities 
!™uLed,;,thepremi.''^  can  l,e  l’ai'l  upon  the  returnable  or  uoii- 
of  death  before  attaining  the  age  agreed 


rnable  system  in  ct 


fo!™' i”  to°°m“  e”",ei 

n3!'.olc  W?r,d  Poli,:ie3  granted,  and  all  Policies  issued  by  this 
Society  are  Indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud.  y 

Eaery  mformatu on  furnished  free  of  expense,  by  applying  to 
WILLIAM  NEISON.  Esq.^Actuary  and  Secretary, 


0,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  muu- 
nature, of  Paris.  Ghent.  Rouen.’’  4c.  and  of  “London  as  it  is,” 
offers  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  Perspective 
• i e ws.  Interior.-,  kc.  From  the  long  experience  he  I as  had  in 
such  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  iii  a superior 
manner— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18.  Albany-strect,  Regent’s- park. 


Decorative  painting.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SAN'!,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  or  Painting ; whose  works  may  he  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architect,  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  ennbled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment0  private  aud  public  buildings,  in  auy 
part  of  the  United  Kiucdom.  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  und  in 
r<no  A°»Tiu  r, Classical,  Mediteval,  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  bANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  Loudon. 


Quantities,  specif  I cat  ions. 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  4o. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 


BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS ; 
mS’f’Xr  PAJ  ERS ; ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 

TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

2SNERAD  STATIONERY,  for  Jim. use^of  BUILDERS, 


ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 


WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; aud 
49,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


■RILLS  of  QUANTITIES.— DAY  and  SON, 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  ..f  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 


17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

-L  who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.  — French  - polished 
Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  three  guineas;  Bedding,  Cabinet, 
Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  Warehouse.  Estimates 
giveu,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 


A ETESIAN  WELLS,  Boring  for  Water,  Sinking 

4 i-  Shafts,  4c.— The  N obiLity,  Gentry,  Wa'er  Companies,  Towns,  , 
Poor-law  Unions,  I ublic  Baths,  Brewers.  Distillers,  Papermakers,  , 
Manufacturers  of  every  description,  may  be  SU  PPLIE I)  with  any 
of'bnrit^robK,2^T1JDn  ^ REENLEY.  Civil  Engineer,  and  patentee  : 
of  boring  tools.  10.  Cumming-street,  Pentonville,  London,  who,  , 
-l‘ad,a?'^rds  of  years’  experience,  is  enabled  to  give  ■ 

the  most  satisfactory  and  highly  respectable  references.  Pumps  and  . 
£.WnLnt  ^fSKi,pt,-°11  f?r  raisin8  water  from  deep  wells,  . 

P‘Pes.  for  exportation,  with  instructions. 
Men  and  tools  supplied  to  bore  for  railroads,  minerals,  4c. 
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On  the  20th  of  September  will  be  published,  price  5s.  6d.  in  cloth, 

THE  FIFTH  VOLUME  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  WORDS: 


A Weekly  Journal,  conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  all  Classes  of  Readers,  and  to  assist  in  the  Discussion  of  the  Social 
Questions  of  the  Time. 

* Volumes  I.  to  TV.  price  5s.  6d.  each,  in  cloth  boards,  may  be  had  by  order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsvendor. 


Also,  price  3s.  each  in  cloth,  the  first  and  Second  Volumes  of 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  NARRATIVE  OF  CURRENT 
EVENTS ; 

BEING  A RECORD  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EVENTS  OF  1850—51. 


OFFICE,  16,  WELLINGTON  STREET  NORTH. 


On  the  20th  September  will  be  published,  price  4s.  in  cloth. 

CAKES  and  ALE,  being  the  Fourth  Volume  of 
the  Collected  Edition  of  the  Writings  of  Dougins  Jerrold. 
***  Volumes  1,  2.  und  3,  price  4s.  each,  in  cloth,  mav  be  had  by 
order  of  any  Bookseller  or  Newsvendor,  and  at  all  Railway  Sta- 
tions. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouveric-street. 


Now  ready,  in  large  type,  2 vols.  prieo  Two  Guineas,  or  in  l.voL 
small  type,  double  columns,  price  One  Guinea, 

EXHIBITION,  1851.— The  REPORTS  by  the 

-Li  JURIES  on  the  Subjects  in  the  Thirty  Classes  into  which 
the  Exhibition  was  divided  ; printed  uniformly  with  the  “Official 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue.” 

SPICER  BROTHERS,  Wholesale  Stationers  ; 
WM.  CLOWES  and  SONS,  Printers. 
Tudor-strect,  New  Bridge-street,  iliac kfriars. 


THE  TRAVELLER’S  LIBRARY. 

Just  published,  in  One  Volume,  16mo.  price  Half-a-Crown ; 
or  in  Two  Parts,  prioe  One  Shilling  each. 

PICTURES  from  ST.  PETERSBURG. 

By  EDWARD  JEHRMANN. 

Translated  from  the  Original  German  by 
FREDERICK  HARDMAN. 

Forming  the  Twenty-seventh  aud  Twenty-eighth  Parts  of 
“ The  Traveller’s  Library.” 

J ust  published,  price  One  Shilling  each, 

25.  LORD  BACON.  By  Thomas  Babington 

Maoaui.av. 

20.  ELECTRICITY  and  the  ELECTRIC  TELE- 
GRAPH : together  with.  The  CHEMISTRY  of  the  STARS.  By 
George  Wilson,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


On  September  13th  will  he  published, 

METAL  WORK,  and  its  ARTISTIC  DESIGN. 

1’JL  Bv  MATTHEW  DIO  BY  WYATT.  Architect 
In  fifty  fully-coloured  plates,  bciDg  fao  sinrles  of  the  original 
drawings  of  tiic  Author,  some  hundred  specimens  of  the  most  ad 
mirablc  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
sance, have  been  col  looted.  To  the  gold  and  silversmith,  jeweller, 
bronze-worker,  ironfounder,  look-maker,  brassfounder,  aud  all 
connected  with  design,  Ac.  the  objects  so  represented  offer  models 
for  study  and  imitation;  and  it  is  conceived  that  so  carefully 
selected  a series,  illustrating  the  history  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  human  industry,  cannot  fail  to  interest  the 
public  at  large. 

The  subjects  of  the  plates  have  been  taken  from  monuments  pre- 
served in  the  most  important  museums  and  churches  at  home  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  an  Essay,  in  which 
the  principles  aud  history  of  Artistic  D esigu  in  Metal  will  be 
elaborately  entered  into. 

(size,  large  folio,  half-bound  Mo.  occo, price  iH.  Gs. 

London:  DAY  aud  SON.  Lithographers  to  the  Queen, 

17,  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s- inn-fields. 


Just  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  and  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  Ac. ; the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
and  Bolts;  the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes;  with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Building.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  Tty. 

By  HENRY  MALPAS, Surveyor. 

London:  ROUSE  and  CO.  47,  r.ow-lane,  Chcapside. 


SUBURBAN  ARTISAN  SCHOOLS.  — The 

O NORTH  LONDON  SCHOOL,  at  Camden  Town,  will  RE- 
Ol'EN  on  WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  September  15th.  The 
Art  Classes  fur  instruction  in  Drawing  and  Modelling  will  be  re- 
opened on  the  first  evening  at  8 p.m.  The  Geometry  Classes  for 
instruction  in  Perspective  and  the  Elements  of  Geometrical  Draw- 
ing, will  re-open  on  Thursday  evening,  at  Si  p.nv  The  Female 
Classes  will  recommence  on  Thursday  Evening,  at  G p m. 

Admission.  2s.  per  month.  The  rooms  will  he  open  every 
evening,  and  attendance  given  in  the  Library  on  Monday 
evenings.  J.  NEVILLE  WARREN,  Hon.  See. 


F'SS 


rpHE  GOLD  FIELDS  of  AUSTRALIA.— This 

A New  Moving  PANORAMA,  painted  by  J.  S.  J’rout.  from 
hia  Sketches  made  upon  the  Snot,  is  EXHIBITED  daily  at 
809,  Regent-street,  next  the  Polytechnic.  Among  the  principal 
scenes  aic  :— Plymouth  Sound— Madeira— Cape  of  Good  Hope- 
South  Sea  Whale  Fishing— Melbourne— Geelong— The  Road  to  the 
Diggings  — Mount  Alexander — Sydney— The  Blue  Mountains — 
Summer-liill  Creek— i iphir— Encampment  "f  cjolil  Diggers  by 
Moonlight  It  being  desirable  that  the  scenes  should  he  described 
by  one  persoually  acquainted  with  the  Culouy,  Mr.  Prout  has.  for 
a short  time,  undertaken  that  office.  Admission,  Is.;  Reserved 
Seats,  28. ; Gallery,  Gd.  At  Three  aud  Eight  o’clock. 


TJOYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 

AU  HALF  PRICE!,— The  Panorama  of  London.  Saloon  of 
Soulpture,  Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary.  Swiss  Cottage,  Ac.  Ac. 
Open  daily  from  half-past  Ten  till  Five  o’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
from  Seven  till  Ten, " Paris  by  Night.’’  and  the  whole  Establish- 
ment brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  26. 
Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

C YC  LOR  AM  A.  — LAST  WEEK  of  the 

CRYSTAL  PALACE,  exhibited  Daily  at  Three,  Evening  at 
Eight.  Admission,  Is.  These  magnificent  Tableaux  will  he  with- 
drawn after  SATURDAY  NEXT,  an  engagement  haring  been 


PATRON-11.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

It  Lectures  by  J.  II.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Testing  Gold,  and 
on  the  Australian  Gold  Districts.— By  Dr.  Bachhonher,  on  the 
Patent  Polvteehuic  Gas  Fire  ; and  on  the  Mode  of  Preserving 
Fresh  Provisions,  illustrated  by  Specimens  from  Messrs.  Ritchie 
and  McCall,  and  Samples  of  Fadeuilhe’s  Solidified  Preserved 
Milk,  and  Moore’s  Patent  Concentrated  Milk.— By  Mr.  Crispe, 
on  Morrail’s  Patent  Needles.— By  George  Buckland,  esq.  on  Music, 
entitled  " Musical  Varieties,”  with  Vocal  Illustrations,  assisted  by 
Miss  Blanche  Younge,  lt.A.  of  Music.— New  Series  of  Dissolving 
Views,  Ac.  so.— Admission,  is.  ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten 
years  of  age  half-price.  For  hours  see  Programme. 


PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

BARRETT’S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  inoreose  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stuted  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  No  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE:  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  tnose  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  Ac., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  arc  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  auy  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
system  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  rauge  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  fur  buildings 
of  tins  description  nnd  magnitude  as  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES,  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  he  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Babrett), 

12,  Vork-buildings,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


HnilE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

A nut  Fibre.— The  Jury  of  Class  28,  Great  Exhibition,  awarded 
the  Prize  Medal  to  T.  TRELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer, 
42,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


(^HURCII  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone 

Ay  and  finish,  at  Is.  per  lb.  Peals  of  bells  recast  and  augmented. 
House  bells,  with  turned  edges  and  wrought-iron  clnppi 


London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
il  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-strcct.  Drary-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
TAS.  COVINGTON  and  Co.  Licensed  Lighter- 
v men,  beg  to  inform  the  above  that,  having  a large  STOCK  of 
RIVER  mid  CANAL  BARGES,  they  are  enuhled  to  undertake 
the  LIGHTER  AGE  of  all  GOODS  at  reasonable  prices.-  Orders 
addressed  to  2G,  Nicholas-lnne,  Lombard-street,  City,  will  meet 
with  prompt  attention.  Agents  for  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company. 


HTHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

*■  call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors,  Engineers,  nnd 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fi.-h-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  i lie  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  halt-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the  25th  August  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  curicnt  ex- 
pense in  keepiug  up  the  permanent,  way,  hut  by  its  causing  engines 
aud  carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  adds  greatly  to  tlic  comfort 
and  security  of  tho  passengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  beeu 
largely  adopted  by  tlic  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
country  and  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway 

East  Indian. 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Egyptian. 

London,  Bri  hton.and  South  Coast. 

London  and  Noith-Westcrn. 

Midland. 

Morayshire. 

North  aud  Sonth -Western  Junction. 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland. 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
lines  not  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  II.  Barlow’s  patent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  he  constmcted  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  aud  wish  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  following  :— 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway. 

London  and  North  Western. 

Midland. 

Midland  Great  Western  llrela’ d). 

Newport  aud  Abergavenny. 

South  Wales. 

West  Cornwall. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  are  adapted 
" n..„al!(j  j.aj]3  of  an  " — --J  — — ’ 

rs.  They  were 
East-Iudian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire. 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

| Tile  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  C.E.  3,  Creat  George-street, 
Westminster;  or  to  WILLIAM  1IOWDEN,  Secretary,  26.  Great 
George-street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
25th  of  August  :— 

‘‘The  system  of 1 fish-juinting’  lias  hitherto  fully  home  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft’s  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  aud 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenai — ” 


TIRE,  for  lessening  the  draught  of  Vehicles,  nnd  reducing 
the  friction  upon  the  axles.— R.  and  Son,  Wheelwrights  and  Hoop 
Tire-smiths,  having  registered  an  Improved  Iron  (whioh  is  manu- 
factured by  a process  recently  patented),  are  prepared  to  tire  wheels 
with  the  above  iron,  whioh  has  many  advantages  over  the  lint 
tire,  as  the  strain  is  removed  from  the  front  and  back  edges  to  the 
centre,  thereby  decreasing  the  draught  greatly,  in  vehicles  with 
six-inch  tire  aud  under.— N.B.  Old  wheels  can  be  new  tired  with 
the  above  iron.— Lists  of  prices  may  he  had  on  application  at  the 
factory,  Liquorpoud-street,  and  Laystall-street,  Gray’s-inn,  Hoi- 
bora.  London. 

rj.AS  CHANDELIERS,  HALL  LANTERNS, 

vJ  Ac.— To  Gas-fitters,  Ironmongers,  aud  the  Trade  generally.— 
The  most  complete  assortment  in  London  of  every  description  of 
Gas-fittings,  suitable  for  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  libraries,  halls, 
Ac.  Every  article  manufactured  on  the  premises,  aud  marked 
with  the  wholesale  price.  Dr.  Avnott’s  improved  Ventilators, 
Patent  Gas  Meters,  Ac.  at  D.  HULETT  aud  CO.’S,  65  nnd  50, 
HIGH  HOLBORN.— N.B.  Large  pattern  book  of  engravings, 
with  price  list,  10s.  ; small  ditto,  3s.  D.  Hulett’s  improved 
crvice  Cleanser. 


the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August 
" The  result  of  the  three  months'  working  of  the  new  rails 
between  Penzance  aud  Camborue  has  fully  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  has  been  employed  in 
I the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  direoted  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  old  line,  nnd  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
: which  would  arise  from  relaying  that  portion  with  Barlow's  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed.” 


rPHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

A inform  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  others,  interested 
in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiations  for  the  use  of 
their  patented  improvements,  now  so  extensively  adopted,  they 
have  arranged  with  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY’,  Civil  Engineer, 
3,  Great  George-street,  Westminsl  3r  (lately  of  the  firm  of  Kansomes 
and  May,  Ipswich),  to  manage  their  transactions.  Communica- 
tions made  either  to  him,  or  to  the  undersigned,  will  meet  with 
prompt  attention.  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary. 

Offices,  26,  Great  George-street,  Westminster. 


T ENNINGS’S  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER- 

) SHOE  and  FASTENER  costs  HALF  the  PRICE  of  the 


PATENT  DOUBLE  and  SINGLE  ACTION 

1 and  SYMPATHETIC  DOOR  SPRINGS;  Patent  Weather- 
tight  Fastenings  and  Sill-bars,  for  Casements  ; Patent  Copper-wire 
Rope.  Lightuiug  Conductors,  Sosli  Lines,  Picture  Cords,  Ac.  the 
Improved  Patent  Revolving  Iron  Shutters,  a id  various  Patent  and 
other  Inventions  for  Builders  and  Contractors,  are  manufactured, 
as  usual,  by  A.  SMITH,  Engineer  and  Founder,  6J.  Princes-strcet, 
Leioestcr-squr --  — ' L — [ — ' — 
application,  o 


RAVAGE’S  INVISIBLE  DOOR  SPRING. 


TO  IRONMONGERS,  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  AND 
OTHERS. 

The  above  Spring  is  suitable-  to  doors  of  any  dimensions,  and  its 
advantages  over  any  spring  hitherto  introduced  will  he  apparent 
on  inspection  ; it  is  entirely  concealed,  and  will  keep  the  door 
open  at  right  angles ; made  also  to  swing  both  ways,  thus  dis- 
pensing with  binges. 

To  he  had  of  J.  WALBY,  Sole  Agent,  at  the  Patent 
Depot,  69,  Greck-street,  Soho,  where  models  may  be  seen. 


T)  AIN- WATER  PIPES,  O G and  Half-round 

At  Gutters,  Sash- Weights,  Railing  Bars,  Air  Bricks,  Ac. 

J.  JONES  has  the  largest  stock  in  London  of  tlic  aboveando  ei 
costings,  of  the  very  best  quality.  Also,  cast-iron  pipes  for  gas, 
water,  or  drainage  ; bends,  tees.  Ac.  ; finnge  and  hot-water  pipes. 


with  all  the  usual  connections;  lamp-posts  and  retorts,  stable 
fittings,  pig-troughs,  Ac.  Ac.  — J.  JONES,  IRON  BRIDGE 
WHARF,  No.  6,  BANKSIDE,  LONDON,  near  the  Southwark 


IMPORTANT  TO  BUILDERS. 


■REGISTERED  CAST-IRON  CHIMNEY- 

-LU  HOPPER  and  CHIMNEY -BAR  COMBINED,  ensuring 
a perfect  formation  of  the  Flue,  nnd  rendering  smokv  chimneys 
impossible.  One  trial  wiH  cause  tlieir  adoption  in  every  building. 

Price  from  8s.  Gd.  each,  according  to  size. 

CAST-IRON  KITCHEN  SINKS,  with  overflow  and  cleansing 
pipe,  at  8s.  Gd.  each. 

RAIN-WATER  PIPE  and  EAVE  GUTTERS,  at  wholesale 
prices.  Also,  O.  G.  gutters,  sash  weights,  STABLE  FITTINGS, 
pumps,  tomb  railing,  cattle  and  pig  troughs,  and  COLUMNS  with 
imns  and  bases  .and  every  kind  of  builders  castings,  in  stock,  at 
NCH  WHITE'S  Iron  Wharf,  Upper  Ground-street,  Loudon, 
" Blackfciars-bridge. 


Hi 


MEDAL  granted  to 
J.  WARNER  AND  SONS, 
BELL  FOUNDERS  AND 
ENGINEERS. 

who  are  prepared  to  contract  for 
the  supply  of 
CHURCH  BELLS 
of  any  weight  or  key,  singly  or 
in  peals,  of superior  touc.  Peals 
augmented,  cracked  bells  recast, 
renung,  Ac. 

MUSICAL  HAND 
BELLS, 

Clock,  House,  Ship,  Cattle,  and 
every  other  description  of  Bells 
kept  in  stock. 

Old  Bells  taken  in  exchange. 


590 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  11,  1852. 


ORSI  AND  ARMANI'S 

PATENT  METALLIC  LAVA, 

BROWN,  WHITE,  AND  ORNAMENTAL, 

SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE, 

Messrs  O and  A.  bee  to  inform  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &e.  that  in  addition  to  their  BROWN  LAVA 
for  flooring  rooflnes.&c.  and  their  WHITE  and  ORNAMENTAL  LAVA,  for  interiors  of  churches,  halls  museums, 
vestibules  ^andin  consequence  of  CLARIDGE’S  PATENT  for  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  having  expired),  they  are 
now  ready  to  conTract  for*  work  to  any  extent  in  GENUINE  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE,  imported  by  them  from  the 
original  mines  of  Seyssel,  and  by  their  List  of  Prices,  Architects,  Budders,  and  Contractors  will  see  a GKEAI 

REDUCTION  from  those  of  any  other  importer.  __  , __  „ . 

A GUARANTEE  IS  GIVEN  for  work  executed  by  O.  and  A.  for  THREE  YEARS,  free  of  any  expenses. 

For  particulars,  samples,  and  list  of  prices,  at  the  Office,  6,  Guildhall-chambers,  Basinghall-street,  City. 

July,  1852.  -- 


RANDELL  AND  SAUNDERS’S  PATENT  MACHINE 

FOR  THE 

IMPROVED  MANUFACTURE 


ELEVATIOi1. 


BRICKS,  TILES,  AND  TIRES. 


In  this  machine  are  combined  the  two  objects  so  long  sought  in  brick  machines — a press  which  forces  the  clay  through  a die  withou^ 
cessation  so  long  as  the  clay  is  supplied  to  the  machine,  und  a perpetual  self-acting  cutter,  which  severs  the  clay  the  required  lengths 
without  interfering  with  its  progress. 

The  clay,  in  a rough  state,  is  thrown  upon  the  screws  by  the  person  employed  to  fill  the  machine;  the  screws,  in  revolving,  thoroughly 
png  the  clay,  and  also  force  it  forwards  into  a chamber  at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  in  which  they  revolve  ; from  this  chamber  the 
clay  is  allowed  to  issue  through  a die,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  stream  of  clay  must  take  the  form  of  the  opening  through  which  it 
passes,  and  this  opening  can  be  made  of  the  form  required  to  make  bricks,  tiles,  pipe and  other  descriptions  of  ware 

When  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  ends  of  the  bricks  a corrugated  shape,  this  oan  be  done  by  attaching  a knife  to  the  cylinder  of  the 
cutter : this  knife  revolves  with  the  oylinder.and  is  made  the  shape  required  for  the  ends  of  the  bricks,  which  form  i t imparts  to  the 
bricks  in  cutting  them.  This  arrangement  is  adapted  for  making  Messrs.  RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS’S  Patent  Draining  Bricks,  for 
sewoge  purposes,  which  make  a drain  of  much  greater  strength  than  the  stoneware  or  redware  pipes,  and  at  far  less  cost. 

The  machine  is  self-acting— the  attendants  have  merely  to  put  in  the  clay,  and  remove  the  bricks,  or  other  ware,  which  may  be 
produced. 

When  worked  with  two-horse  power,  the  machine  will  produce  1,000  bricks,  or  1,800  2-inoh  pipes,  per  hour ; more  power  can  be 
Applied  if  desirable,  and  a larger  result  obtained. 

The  screws  propel  the  clay  without  taking  air  in  with  it ; thus  the  ware  comes  out  free  from  the  imperfections  which  arc  so  often 
seen  in  the  ware  produced  by  piston  presses ; and  the  loss  so  generally  incurred  by  waste  in  burning,  from  the  expansion  of  the  air 
in  the  ware,  is  avoided. 

The  moderate  pric.  , . 

trade,  both  os  to  cost  and  management  It  not  only  lessens  the  cost  of  labour  required  .......  . ...  ....  

can  be  used  in  a much  drier  stale  than  it  can  be  when  moulded  by  the  hand,  the  time  occupied  In  drying  is  much  less  ; and,  when 
hollow  bricks  are  made,  a material  saving  is  effected  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  burning.  In  consequence  of  the  great  compression 
given  to  the  clay  in  its  transit,  ware  of  very  superior  quality  is  produoed. 

For  price  and  further  particulars  apply  to  RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS,  Bath  ; CHARLES  JOnN  CARR  and  CO.  Engineers 
Belper,  Derby ; STOTHERT,  KAYNO,  and  PITT.  Engineers.  Bath  ; or  to  FOWLER  and  FRY,  Engineers,  Bristol 


BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINES. 

The  Proprietors  of  HART'S  PATENT  BRICE  and  TILE  MACHINES  arc  now  prepared  to  receive  and  execute  orders  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  but  to  prevent  disappointment,  they  beg  to  state  that  they  will  rigidly  adhere  to  the  order  in  which  they  arc 
Teceived. 

The  advantages  ofthe  Brick  Machine  may  be  shortly  described 

1st.  The  clay  is  ground  and  the  brick  moulded  by  the  same  motion,  and  may  be  produced  from  cloy  that  cannot  be  worked  by 
2nd.  The  bricks  are  superior  in  quality  to  hand-made,  being  of  a uniform  densitv. 

3rd.  The  bricks  pass  from  the  mould  to  the  pallet-boards  without  injury  by  handling,  and  arc  much  sooner  ready  for  the  clamp. 

4th.  Is  self-acting,  portable,  dispense)  with  skilled  labour,  and  enables  a contractor  to  estimate  his  product  with  certainty. 

5th.  Is  warranted  with  two-horse  power  to  make  2,000  liricks  per  hour,  and  will  continue  in  working  order  for  years. 

6th.  Saves  2s.  Rd.  per  1,000  in  labour  alone  in  the  actual  manufacture,  but  which  will  be  found  to  be  trifling  compared  with  the 
enormous  advantages  in  the  use  of  untempered  clay  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  required  between  the  mould  and  clamp. 
The  above  statements  will  be  fully  borne  out  on  reference  to  auy  person  using  a Machine,  nud  are  confirmed  by  the  performance  of  a 
Machine  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Show,  on  the  7th  of  August,  when,  after  a severe  test,  a Prize  Medal  was  awarded  to  ti  e 
Inventor,  when  the  Machine  made  2,700  first-rate  Bricks  within  the  hour. 

Price  £200,  net. 


THE  DOUBLE-ACTION  HOLLOW-BRICK  AND  TILE  MACHINE 

Ss  very  simple  in  construction,  made  entirely  of  iron,  and  will  make  with  great  rapidity.  Hollow  bricks  of  all  sizes,  and  pipes  of 
4 luebes  diameter,  and  mouldings  of  i.  inches  diameter  ; has  two  receiving  tables,  and  mav.he  worked  by  hand,  horse,  or  steam  power  ; 
trave  s on  wheels  and  may  be  worked  by  any  ordinary  labourer.  If  required,  tl.e  dies  for  Robert’s  Patent  Hollow  Bricks,  as  exhibited 
in  Prince  Albert's  Model  Cottages  in  Hyde-park.  are  manufactured  for,  and  supplied  with  this  machine. 

Price  for  Hand  Machine,  complete £30  net. 

Horse  or  Steam 35’ 

The  price  for  horse  work  to  drive  one  tile  machine.  SI. ; for  two,  Of.  10s. ; for  three  Til 
_ , . , Due  horse  will  drive  three  machines 

Orders  and  communications  are  requested  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  H.  C.  MOUNT,  10,  Clemcnt’s-lane  London 


MINTON  and  CO.’S  ENCAUSTIC  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls. 
Conservatories,  Balconies,  Ac. ; Antique,  Geometrical,  and  Alhnm- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths. 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  may  be  bad  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Aibion-place.  Blackfriars-bridgc, 
Loudon,  and  at  their  Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent,  Staffordshire. 


M 


AW’S  ENCAUSTIC  TILES.— MAW  and 

Co.  Worcester,  will  be  happy  to  forward,  grat-’s  and  post- 
. — , „•  arcmtecls,  builders,  and  others,  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
uom,  including  the  colonies,  a copy  of  their  engraved  tile  patterns, 
with  arrangements  adapted  to  public  and  private  buildings  in 
every  style  of  art,  on  application  by  letter  or  otherwise,  to  their 

works.  Worchester.Ds  also  samples  (charged  at  list  price  ) from  a 
toJanAV  quantity.  Specimens  may  also  l.e  seen 

at  MAW  and  Co.  s London  Agent,  Mr.  S.  MAW,  11,  Aldersgate- 


pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

TERRO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES.  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
m 1f£r o°i  » t TkI 11  '■  aLS0  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drams  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  tups,  valleys,  and  even- 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections 
ofa  strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes  sunnlied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake’s  “ I'erro- 
Mctallic").  No.  4 WHARF,  CITY-HOAD  BASIN,  LONDON  and 
at  THE  TILERIES,  TlfNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE . The 
lists  contain  both  prices  by  number,  and  approximate  cost  bv  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  133  (having  been  at  first 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  ; Plain,  32s.  6d. ; superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing.  Red  ditto.  Fire  Briok,  65).— Best  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Ac.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods,  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  and  Bricks.  Dutoli  and  English  Clinkcra,  Patent.  Malt- 
kiln  and  Corn-drying finely-pcrforated  Tiles.  12in.  and  9 in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WA  RD’S  old-established 
Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Southwark,  London.  Thames  Sand, 
Concrete,  Gravel,  Ac.  Ac. 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

* * BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  Ac.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
U"?.®  ao.J^’ch  nprtrov-c.l  by  architects,  can  now'be  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  llEDUCTION  in  PRICE. 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37, Newiugtou-crcscent, 
Newington  Butts. 


BRICKS. — H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 

BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices  ; and  a)  his  fields  are  onlv  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  City.  II.  1).  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

Marie  place,  half-washed  stocks.  >nd  place  bricks,  at  very  low 
prices.  These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free 
from  defects ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable 
tor  external  facing -Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the 
Counting-house,  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  Hoxton.  N.B. — Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
river sand?  &ny  saliue  matter’  ^ acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 


WHITE  BLUNIIAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

» ' These  Goods,  so  justly  celebrated  for  retaining  their  co'our 
without  vegetating,  and,  couihiuing  great  strength  with  a fine  face, 
can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  in 
any  quantity  The  Paving  Tiles,  Clinkers,  Splays-Bullnoses,  and 
Facings  arc  well  worth  attention.  Sole  Agents  : PHILIP  HARE 
and  CO.  22,  Steel -yard  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street 


HTHE  ALLOA  FIRE-CLAY  BRICKS,  TILES, 

JL  Ac.  Ac.  may  now  be  had  of  TRAQUAIR  and  CO.  9,  Bank- 
side,  Southwark,  who  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  trade 
and  others,  that  the  Alloa  Fire  Clay  approximates  in  its  composi- 
tion to  the  Stourbridge  Clay,  and  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced tlie  Alloa  Fire-Brick  to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to 
the  Stourbridge,  while  the  prices  are  not  more  than  those  charged 
for  the  common  Newcastle  qualities.  Samp'csand  price  lists  sent 
free  on  application  to  TRAQUAIR  and  Co.  9,  Bankside,  South- 
wark, 


BATn  8TONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

RANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARUYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station.. ..  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

List  of  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  ofthe  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 


MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 

of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone ; also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prioes  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
in gs  let  ou  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


ORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT'S- 
PARK-BASIN. 


B 


ATH  WEATHER  STONE.  — For  Combe 

Down  and  Box  Hill  Ground  Stone  of  the  best  quality,  apply 
toHENItY  STONE,  Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant,  Wid- 
combc.  Bath.  N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  and  delivered  to  any  part 
round  the  coast  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

YV  F.  FOUCARD.  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  dcs  Abattoirs,  Cneu,  and  at  6,  Red  Lion-street.  Ilorough- 
mnrket..  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


P A E N and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

Yy  Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUARD,  BEEDHAM, 
and  Co.  Quarrymen  and  General  Stone  Merchants,  Caen  Wharf, 


YTALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

* Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnanco  Works,  Model  Prison,  Pen- 
tonvillc,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Bnrracks,  and  are  kept  in  stook  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Millhank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SIIAIIPE, 
Tooley-strect ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  ofthe  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Pricelists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gralis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Bclgmve- place. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

kJ  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  tho 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  lie  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  undertho.se  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


l\f  ARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

1*1-  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  ttie  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
marble  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive Depot  of  Statuary,  Veined.  Sicilian.  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF,  THAMES  BANK.  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge.— Office,  8,  Cresceut-terraoe,  Millbaak. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent 


MARBLE.— To  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  and 

OTHERS.— Now  on  SALE,  at  the  Stone,  Marble,  and 
Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Commercial-road.  Pimlico,  the 
largest  stock  in  England  of  veined  and  other  MARBLES,  in  slab 
or  block,  to  select  from,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Marble  sawn, 
carefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  railway  station  or  vesseL 
Vein  and  Sicilian  sawn  at  5d.  per  foot  for  cash. 

Portland,  Part  Spring,  Robin  Hood,  Hare-liill,  Wingerwortli, 
York,  and  other  Stone  in  general  use,  from  the  best  quarries, 
either  in  blocks,  landiugs,  slabs,  or  sinks.  Granite,  Portland, 
Hare-hill,  and  other  Curb.  JOHN  HOLMES,  Agent. 

N.B.  A lot  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  on  hand  to  be  sold  cheap. 


jHfincbal  SHorfiss, 
ft-l  mortals, 
flouts,  Screens!,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

C AMUEL  C U N D Y,  Mason  and  Builder, 

O PIMLICO  MAHBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf.  Lower  Bel  grave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  4c.  &c. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


rPERRA  COl  FA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

A Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles.  Chimnev  Shafts,  Flower 
Trays.  &c.  4c.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELI),  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Praed- 
8trcet,  Edgware-road.  Paddington. 


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

-FA.  Asphalte  Works,  Rotherliithe  ; established  1834.  Every  de- 
scription of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  in  the 
best  manner.  Asplialte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton.  Im- 
porter of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


Yol.  X.— No.  502.] 
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SATURDA  Y, SEP T EMBER  18,  1852. 

HE  lawn  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society,  facing  Merrion-square, 
the  site  of  the  building  for  the 
proposed  “ Great  Industrial 
Exhibition  of  1853,”  is  now  full 
of  activity.  In  one  part  sawyers  are  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  timber  for  the  work,  and  in 
the  centre  a large  body  of  carpenters  are 
framing  the  semi-circular  ribs  which  are  to 
form  the  roofs.  A stone  foundation  has  been 
put  in,  on  which  the  whole  will  stand,  and 
some  of  the  iron  columns  are  already  cast.  In 
our  present  number*  we  give  a view  of  the 
entrance-front  of  the  intended  building,  facing 
Merrion-square,  and  a plan  of  the  whole,  which 
shows  that  the  central  hall  will  be  425  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  and  that  there  will  be 
two  side  halls  345  feet  long,  and  the  width  of 
the  last,  inclusive  of  a compartment  on  each 
side  of  them,  25  feet  wide,  running  their 
whole  length.  Over  these  compartments 
there  are  to  be  galleries,  also  running  the 
■whole  length  of  the  building.  The  ceiling 
of  these  will  be  formed  into  panels,  and  pro- 
wide  opportunities  for  decoration.  Wrought- 
iron  trellis  girders  will  support  the  galleries. 
The  height  to  the  top  of  the  semi-cylindrical 
roof  of  the  central  hall  will  be  104  feet,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  similarly  formed  roof  covering  the 
.middle  of  each  side  hall,  it  will  be  65  feet.  We 
have  given  these  and  other  particulars  before, 
but  as  the  description  will  be  better  understood 
in  connection  with  the  drawings,  we  venture 
to  repeat  them.  Comparing  the  central  hall 
•with  the  transept  of  the  London  Exhibition 
Building  in  Hyde  Park,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
17  feet  longer,  28  feet  wider,  and  about  3 feet 
less  in  height.  It  will  have,  however,  an  en- 
tirely different  effect  (an  effect  of  its  own), 
jjecause  the  whole  of  the  roof  will  be  boarded, 
with  the  exception  of  a certain  width  at  the 
crown  of  the  vault,  throughout  its  whole 
length,  where  light  will  be  admitted.  The 
•ends  of  the  three  principal  roofs,  it  will  be 
'seen,  are  semi-hemispherical,  and,  externally, 
the  roofs  will  be  covered  with  waterproof 
•cloth,  which  we  suppose  will  show  some 
•colours.  The  principal  entrances  will  be  under 
verandahs  in  the  front  facing  Merrion-square, 
and  there  will  be  accessible  external  galleries. 

Nine  of  the  ribs  for  the  side  halls  have 
<been  completed.  Each  rib  consists  of  ten 
thicknesses,  ranging  from  1 inch  to  1^  inch 
of  laminae  of  irregular  lengths,  averaging  10 
feet,  the  abutting  joints  so  arranged  that  no 
■two  in  the  rib  come  opposite  each  other.  These 
are  secured  together  by  inch  and  inch  and  three- 
quarter  screws,  according  to  the  thickness  of 
the  board.  The  weight  of  the  timber  in  each 
rib  is  about  28  cwt.  and  about  1,200  screws 
: are  used  in  its  construction.  Each  of  the 
I 'larger  ribs,  having  a span  of  100  feet,  will 
i ( weigh,  it  is  said,  nearly  six  tons.  The  archi- 
I tect,  as  our  readers  know,  is  Mr.  Benson,  of 
i Cork.  Messrs.  Young  and  Co.  of  Edinburgh, 
i are  casting  the  columns ; and  Mr.  Turner,  of 
! the  Hammersmith  Works,  Dublin,  has  the 
( contract  for  the  girders. 

The  general  plan  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 


* See  page  593. 


similar,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  that  adopted 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  four  divi- 
sions,— Raw  Materials,  Machinery,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Fine-Arts, — will  be  formed  into 
thirty  classes,  as  was  the  case  there ; but  in 
the  class  of  Fine-Arts  there  will  be  this  differ- 
ence, that  oil  and  water-colour  paintings  will 
be  admitted ; and  we  will  here  express  a hope 
that  our  artists  will  lend  their  aid  to  render 
the  Exhibition  attractive; — they  will,  at  a’l 
events,  spread  their  reputation,  if  they  do  not 
benefit  themselves  pecuniarily,  by  doing  so. 
We  look  upon  this  as  a most  healthful  and 
promising  movement  for  Ireland,  and  earnestly 
desire  that  it  may  be  carried  out  successfully 
to  the  close.  Mr.  Roney  appears  now  to  be 
the  acting  secretary,  and  is  throwing  himself 
into  it  with  that  earnestness  and  vigour  which 
characterise  his  proceedings.  Mr.  John  Deane 
is  his  coadjutor. 

Some  of  our  readers  who  were  led,  by 
the  notices  we  recently  gave  of  some  of  the 
extraordinary  groups  of  ruins  which  are  to  be 
found  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  to  visit  the 
country  and  judge  for  themselves,  have  since 
expressed  the  gratification  they  experienced. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  those  notices  first 
made  known  the  existence  of  these  antiquities 
to  many  English  readers.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  be  supposed  that  we  mentioned  all : we 
could,  even  from  our  own  note-book,  have 
doubled  the  list.  We  travelled  fast  and  far, 
and  wrote  only  of  the  more  salient  points 
Many  of  these,  indeed,  were  omitted.  The 
Round  Tower  at  Cloyne,  for  example,  should 
not  be  passed  by  those  who  visit  Cork.  It  is 
but  a short  journey  from  that  city,  including  a 
delicious  sail  to  what  was  Cove  and  is  now 
Queen’s  Town — through  what  Moore  calls  “the 
noble  sea  avenue  to  Cork” — and  a noble  avenue 
indeed  it  is.  In  Cloyne  Tower  all  the  stones 
used  are  round  on  the  face,  beautifully  worked, 
and  are  each  fitted  one  into  the  other,  with 
the  smallest  possible  joints.  It  has  a stone 
plinth,  projecting  4$  inches  all  round.  The 
doorway,  the  usual  height  from  the  ground, 
is  2 feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  I foot  10  inches 
at  the  top.  The  windows  are  also  narrower  at 
the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  some  of  them 
have  the  angular  heads  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  conical  roof  remains, 
either  ancient  or  restored,  but  a battlemented 
parapet  has  been  added.  This  tower  is  used  as 
a belfry,  and  the  floors  having  been  reinstated 
and  made  accessible  by  ladders,  it  affords  a 
better  opportunity  for  examination  than 
found  in  most  of  the  towers.  It  was  in  the  base 
of  this  tower  that  6ome  human  bones  were 
found  in  1841. 

When  standing  close  to  the  base  of  one 
of  these  remarkable  monuments,  the  round 
towers,  and  looking  up  to  its  summit, 
the  rapid  passage  of  the  clouds  over  it, 
if  the  wind  be  blowing,  gives  strikingly 
the  impression  that  the  tower  is  falling  upon 
you  : on  more  than  one  occasion  this  effect  was 
so  strongly  produced  upon  us,  that  we  felt 
prompted  to  “ run  for  it.” 

Cloyne  Cathedral,  the  principal  part  of  which 
is  apparently  of  the  13th  century,  has  little  to 
interest.  The  neat  little  sextoness  will  show 
you  a monumental  slab,  and  tell  you  it  is  the 
earliest  thing  in  the  church,  the  date  being 
1 177  ! And  if  you  point  out  to  her  that  what 
is  taken  for  a 1 is  in  truth  a 5,  made  as  we  all 
know  fives  were  once  made,  and  that  the  date 
is  1577,  the  aforesaid  sextoness  will  not  believe 


you,  so  do  not  try.  Some  amateur  architect 
has  been  at  work  in  the  chancel,  and  has  done 
wonders  in  it, — in  the  way  of  novelty  ! Such 
foliated  windows,  in  deal,  were  never  made 
before,  and,  we  hope,  never  will  be  again. 

Not  far  from  Cloyne,  at  Castle  Mary,  there  is  a 
Cromlech,  according  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall,* 
not  unlike  this  at  Shanganagh,  county 
Dublin. 


The  pertinacity  with  which  custodians  stick 
to  early  dates  is  shown,  too,  at  Blarney  Castle, — 
famous  Blarney,  with  its  beautiful  groves  and 
its  gardens, — where  the  old  lady  who  shows  it 
reserves  as  a bonne  bouche  for  the  admiration 
of  antiquarian  visitors  an  Italian  chimney- 
piece,  put  up  perhaps  150  years  ago,  which 
she  loudly  declares,  and  honestly  believes 
(and  would  fight  for  her  belief  too),  is  “ a 
thousand  years  old.” 

When  speaking  of  Killarney,  which  we  did 
much  too  briefly,  we  ought  to  have  mentioned 
the  cathedral,  which  has  been  built  here  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin  : it  is  roofed  in, 
but  remains  unfinished.  It  is  a cross  church, 
very  lofty,  and  singularly  grand  in  its  propor- 
tions. The  style  is  the  Lancet.  The  circular 
columns  which  carry  the  clearstory  of  the  nave 
are  of  a grey  basaltic  stone.  The  central  piers 
to  carry  the  spire  (not  yet  built),  are  somewhat 
crushed.  Externally  the  weather  has  caused 
the  stone  “ to  run  ” into  stalactites.  The 
edges  of  the  mouldings  at  the  doors,  windows, 
buttresses,  &c.  are  fringed  with  it  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  The  new  Lunatic 
Asylum  here,  which  has  been  built  for  the 
county,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas 
Deane,  is  now  finished.  This,  too,  is  Early 
Pointed  in  style,  and  is  beautifully  placed. 
With  nothing  adventitious,  or  introduced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  the  building 
is  very  picturesque  and  effective.  It  has  cost 
about  30,000Z.  we  understood,  and  will  lodge 
250  patients. 

To  begin  with  the  proposed  Exhibition 
Building,  and  end  in  a Lunatic  Asylum,  might 
be  construed  into  a bad  omen.  We  prefer 
to  close,  therefore,  with  a note  of  admiration 
for  the  successful  efforts  made  by  Henry 
Herbert,  esq.  to  improve  the  condition  of  his 
tenantry  in  this  neighbourhood.  Clean,  health- 
ful cottages  in  smiling  gardens  show  where  liis 
domains  extend,  and  tend  to  prove  the  truth 
of  the  assertion,  that  good  landlords  make 
good  tenants. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Pugin,  Architect. — We  hear, 
with  great  regret,  that  Mr.  Pugin  died  on 
Tuesday  morning  last  at  Ramsgate. 


11  Ireland,  its  Scenery  and  Character.”  Virtue  and  Co. 
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LONDON  NECROPOLIS  AND  NATIONAL 
MAUSOLEUM. 

On  the  14th  inst.  the  directors  of  this  com- 
pany gave  us  the  opportunity  of  viewing  the 
site  of  the  proposed  cemetery  at  Woking,  in 
company  with  about  300  visitors,  representing 
various  metropolitan  parishes.  The  land  is 
situated  on  the  South-Western  Railway,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Waterloo  station,  and 
borders  the  line  to  the  extent  of  three  miles. 
The  portion  that  they  intend  first  to  lay  out  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  line,  and  includes 
1,000  acres.  It  is  well  placed,  elevated  to 
some  extent  above  the  line,  and  commands 
beautiful  views  on  all  sides,  though  it  is  itself 
wholly  destitute  of  trees  or  other  natural 
beauties.  The  station  is  fixed  to  be  at  the 
commencement  of  the  land  nearest  London  : 
if  it  were  placed  centrally  the  distance  for  the 
carriage  of  bodies  in  the  ground  would  be 
materially  lessened.  According  to  drawings 
exhibited  on  the  spot  by  the  company’s  archi- 
tect, Mr.  H.  R.  Abraham,  the  church  (of 
large  size),  chapel,  &c.  are  to  be  Gothic  in 
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style. 


The  establishment  of  this  company  does  not 
promise  to  effect  those  important  advantages 
which  might  be  made  consequent  on  a wise 
and  complete  scheme,  such  as  a great  commu- 
nity should  organise  for  the  burial  of  their  dead. 
If,  however,  we  are  not  to  have  that,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  view  as  advantageous  any  arrange- 
ment which  may  be  made  to  lead  parishes  to 
go  some  distance  from  London,  instead  of 
setting  up  a belt  of  cemeteries,  as  they  seem 
inclined  to  do,  all  round  the  metropolis, 
with  a never  failing  supply  of  miasma  and 
poison, — sickness,  death,  and  destitution.  If 
St.  Clement’s  Danes,  when  they  have  closed 
their  pest-place,  are  to  buy  a piece  of  land  in 
Kensington,  and  open  a fever- manufactory 
there,  the  Kensington  people  in  their  turn  to 
shut  up  and  go  merely  to  Hammersmith,  and 
so  on  all  through  the  metropolis  and  the 
suburbs,  the  deadly  evil  is  only  being  shifted,  not 
prevented.  Then,  of  course,  comes  the  question, 
where  are  they  to  go  ? The  introduction  of 
extra-mural  burial  places  of  necessity  involves 
increased  cost  of  conveyance,  and  it  becomes 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  this  should  not 
be  made  to  swell  the  already  oppressive  and 
extortionate  charges  for  burials,  and  so  act 
against  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
abominable  system.  One  site  might  be  very 
much  cheaper  to  the  public  than  another,  even 
though  the  former  cost  originally  twice  as 
much  as  the  latter.  It  has  been  clearly  pointed 
out,  that  such  a change  in  the  system 
might  be  made  as  would  save  the  metropolis 
many  thousands  of  pounds  annually,  and  there 
is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should  not  have  it. 
This  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance, 
often  and  long  ago  treated  of  in  our  pages,  and 
we  shall  seek  an  early  opportunity  to  enter  into 
it  more  fully.  Of  the  London  Necropolis 
Company  we  will  simply  say,  at  present,  that 
they  have  a fine  tract  of  land,  and  th;.t  the 
directors,  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Voules  on 
the  occasion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  seem 
anxious  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  day 
so  far  as  they  are  able. 


LET  TEES  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING 


1 pnplnr  lltctrjj  nf  tijt  Bistnrq  nf  Irrljitutau, 


AND  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OK 

THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED* 


Lead  Pipe  Machinery.— Mr.  B.Tatham. 
C.E.  of  New  York,  has  patented  an  “improve- 
ment on  the  method  of  making  pipes  from  set 
or  solid  lead,  described  in  the  specification  of 
a patent  granted  to  Thomas  Burr,  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  Shropshire,  England,  dated  1 1 th  April, 
1820.”  Mr.  Tatham  says, — “ What  I do  claim 
as  my  invention  is,  connecting  the  core  with 
the  ram,  by  means  of  a universal  joint,  or  its 
equivalent,  substantially  as  specified,  so  that 
the  core  shall  be  retracted  with  the  ram,  in 
combination  with  the  cylinder  and  die  of  a 
machine  for  making  pipe  by  pressure,  from 
lead  or  other  soft  metal,  run  into  the  cylinder 
and  on  to  the  said  core  in  the  molten  state,  sub- 
stantially as  specified,  whereby  the  core  is  re- 
tracted with  the  ram,  and  held  in  position 
while  the  charge  is  poured  in,  and  during  the 
operation  of  forming  the  pipe,  the  vibrations 
of  the  ram  do  not  practically  affect  the  central 
position  of  the  core  in  the  dies,  as  herein  spe- 
cified.” p 


iHp  beat-  Jj'orillalj  : 

The  end  is  beginning.  We  have  arrived  at 
that  time  in  our  history  when  Gothic  art  had 
died  out,  and  a desire  to  revive  the  ancient 
knowledge,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  ways  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  led  to  a style  of  building 
which  has  been  called  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
I alluded  to  this  in  my  last,  and  promised  to 
revert  to  it.  In  Italy,  pointed  architecture 
never  took  such  hold  of  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  as  it  did  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
it  was  naturally,  therefore,  sooner  given  up  in 
that  country.  The  first  who  sought  to  return 
to  the  antique  models,  or  rather  pretended  to 
do  so,  was  Brunelleschi,  who  added  the  dome 
' to  the  cathedral  of  his  native  city,  Florence,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, — a won- 
; derful  work.  Braraante,  Alberti,  Peruzzi, 
Palladio,  Vignola,  and  otheis  followed,  form- 
ing the  school  of  the  cinque-cento, — literally  five 
hundred,  as  you  know,  but  representing  one 
thousand  five  hundred  (the  century  of  the  “ Re- 
vival ”),  mille  being  understood. 

After  the  notion  of  being  the  restorer  of 
architecture  had  entered  Brunelleschi’s  head 
he  knew  no  repose,  says  Quatremere  de 
Quincy  ; he  forgot  the  necessities  of  life,  the 
hours  of  repast  and  of  sleep.  He  had  no 
other  desire  than  to  lay  down  the  plans,  and 
measure  the  buildings  of  antiquity,  to  search 
out  the  true  character  of  the  three  “ Orders,” 
to  recover  that  system  of  reason,  intelligence, 
and  harmony,  which  should  re-establish  and 
perpetuate  the  authority  of  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples. He  did  not  exactly  do  this;  but 
Brunelleschi  was  nevertheless  a great  genius, 
— a man,  as  Cosmo  de  Medicis  wrote  of  him, 
“ capable  de  retourner  le  globe,” — and  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  tell  you  something  more  about 
him,  but  it  would  lead  us  too  far  astray. 
After  building,  besides  various  churches,  the 
Riccardi  and  Strozzi  palaces  at  Florence,  and 
commencing  the  Pitti  palace,  he  died  in  1444, 
and  Strozzi  wrote  for  his  tomb, — 


“Tal  sopra  sasso,  sasso 

Di  giro  in  giro  eternamente  io  Struzzi, 
Che  cosi  passo  passo 
Alto  girando  al  ciei  mi  ricondussi.” 


Bramante  (you  remember  his  palace  De  la 
Ckancellerie,  in  Rome)  designed  and  com- 
menced St.  Peter’s  (he  died  1514).  Michel- 
angelo, pain'i  r,  sculptor,  and  architect,  built 
the  wonderful  cupola,  and  worked  seventeen 
years  in  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  with- 
out any  emolument.  This  remarkable  man 
died  in  1564,  when  he  was  ninety  years 
old,  with  no  wife  but  his  art,  no  chil- 
dren but  his  works,  and  dictated  his  will 
to  his  nephew  in  these  few  words, — “ I 
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leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth 
my  estate  to  my  kinsfolks.”  He  strove  foi 
Fame,  and  gained  it.  The  aspiration 
general : how  few  can  hope  to  attain  it.  Al 
Sir  Thos.  Browne  says, — “ The  greatest  par 
must  be  contented  to  be  as  though  they  hac 
not  been  ; to  be  found  in  the  register  of  God. 
not  in  the  records  of  man.” 

Of  Palladio’s  works,  saying  nothing  o 
those  intermediate,  you  will  remember  many,— 
the  Basilica  at  Vicenza,  for  example.  He  built 
churches,  palaces,  theatres,  in  all  quarters  ; hac 
a world-wide  reputation  ; and  gave  his  name  tc 
the  style  of  architecture  which  he  used.  He 
was  unquestionably  a great  master,—  the  chief 
of  the  modern  school,  — but  introduced  much 
that  is  bad.  He  and  those  who  preceded  him 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  truth,  simpli- 
city, and  real  beauties,  of  the  purer  antique 
works  remaining  for  their  study,  and  indulged 
in  littlenesses,  vagaries,  and  deceits.  MrJ 
Hope,  Mr.  Hosking,  and  other  modern  writers 
have  forcibly  pointed  out  the  weaknesses  and1 
errors  of  the  style  of  architecture  which  this 
period  produced.  Mr.  Ruskin,  more  recently, 
has  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  it,i 
and  calls  it  the  “ pestilent  art  of  the  Renais- 
sance.” Modern  architects  will  have  to  travel  in; 
the  same  road  nevertheless,  but  should  doit  withl 
the  aid  of  the  new  lights  they  have.  If  they: 
would  look  back  to  the  finest  works  of  anti- 
quity, master  the  immutable  principles  which 
they  illustrate,  and  bring  to  bear,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these,  the  same  amount  of  skill  andi 
genius  as  was  possessed  by  some  of  the  cinque-t 
centists,  they  might  produce  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture best  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  and 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  day. 

The  province  of  the  true  architect,  as  of  thei 
true  poet,  is  to  uphold  “ the  glorious  priest-1, 
hood  of  the  Honest  and  the  Beautiful.” 

A real  style  must  grow  gradually  out  of  the: 
country  and  the  purposes  for  which  its  struc-: 
tures  are  required.  An  architect’s  province 
is  to  make  the  useful  beautiful  by  fitting  de-: 
coration — not  to  disguise  it  or  to  substitute; 
for  it  something  less  useful  and  proper  because 
an  ornament  without  trouble. 

The  excitement  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of) 
which  we  are  speaking  in  favour  of  the  works  :l 
and  writings  of  antiquity,  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated  in  the  account  which  has  come  down  to  i 
us  of  the  finding  in  Rome  of  the  well-known  i 
group,  the  “ Laocoon.”  Crowds  flocked  to  i 
the  garden  of  Titus  to  identify  it  by  a descrip- ' 
tion  which  Pliny  had  given  : bells  rang;  poets  : 
rhymed,  and  a fete  was  ordered  for  the  follow-  ' 
ing  day,  when  the  statue  was  carried  in  triumph  1 
to  the  capitol,  the  people  filling  the  streets,  and  c 
songs  of  joy  rending  the  air.  The  finder  was  i 
made  “ notary  apostolic,”  and  endowed  with  1 
part  of  the  revenue  arising  from  the  tax  on  r 
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salt.  All  over  the  world  the  same  feeling;  was 
spread,  and  the  discovery  of  a hook  of  Livy, 
hunted  for  as  if  all  future  happiness  depended 
on  it,  would  have  been  hailed  as  an  event 
of  national  importance.  Nothing  went  down 
that  was  not  classical : — 

“ In  shaggy  spoils  here  Theseus  was  heh'eld, 

And  Perseus  dreadful  with  Minerva’s  shield.” 

Then  came  into  education  the  Pagan 
element,  and  there  it  is  still— perhaps  some- 
what too  much  of  it.  Our  boys  are  well 
grounded  in  the  adventures  of  Jupiter, 
though  they  are  taught  nothing  of  the  arts 
which  have  given  form  to  the  beautiful  fables  : 
they  are  made  to  know  thoroughly  all  the 
Labours  of  Hercules,  to  the  exclusion  some- 
times of  a knowledge  of  the  labours  of  to-day, 
which  are  adorning,  comforting,  and  length- 
ening life.  The  right  or  wrong  in  this,  how- 
ever, is  a greater  question  than  I may  venture 
to  solve.  After  Palladio,  Bernini  and  others 
ran  wild,  and  absurdities  of  all  sorts  were 
committed. 

The  Reformation,  I need  not  tell  you, 
aided  in  leading  to  the  abandoment  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  our  country.  This  style  came  to 
be  regarded  as  tending  to  maintain  the  supersti- 
tions and  abuses  the  Reformers  were  striving 
to  correct.  Churches  were  spoiled  or  sold; 
statues  broken,  painted  glass  knocked  out, 
carvings  hewed  down.  “ Destroy  the  nests,” 
said  Knox,  “ and  the  crows  will  not  come 
back.”  The  energy  with  which  the  work  of 
demolition  was  carried  on  under  the  Parlia- 
ment, rather  later,  is  shown  forcibly  in  the 
Journal  of  William  Dowsing,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  destroy  pictures  and  ornaments  of 
churches  in  1643: — “ Bramford,  Feb.  1st,” 
says  he,  “ we  brake  down  841  superstitious 
pictures.”  “ Broke  in  pieces  the  rails;”  “ took 
down  twenty  cherubims ;”  and  “ we  broke  in 
pieces  the  organ  cases,”  are  recurring  entries. 

The  mode  of  building  which  followed  the 
decline  of  Gothic  architecture  in  England  and 
preceded  the  complete  introduction  of  Italian 
architecture,  is  known  as  Elizabethan , and 
presents  a curious  mixture  of  the  two  styles, 
of  which  1 gave  you  an  example  (fig.  32)  in  my 
last  letter.  This  style  belongs  especially  to  the 
sixteenth  century, when  the  nobility  and  men  of 
wealth  indulged  themselves  in  the  erection  of 
enormous  country-houses,  but  it  extends  to  the 
seventeenth.  Though  often  incongruous  and 
unmeaning,  the  architecture  of  this  period  is 
exceedingly  picturesque,  and  allowed  of  much 
greater  convenience  in  residences  than  had 
been  obtainable  before.  Audley  Inn,  Essex; 
Hatfield,  Herts;  and  Wollaton  Hall,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire (1588)  may  be  mentioned  as 
good  examples. 

John  Shut?,  “ paynter  and  architecte,” 
published  “ the  first  and  chiefe  Grounds  of 
Architecture  used  in  all  the  ancient  and  famous 
Monyments”  in  1563;  and  John  Thorpe  built 
a large  number  of  the  Elizabethan  houses,  in- 
cluding Longf.ird  Castle,  Wiltshire,  and  Hol- 
land House  in  Kensington, — the  latter  in  1607. 

It  was  left  for  Inigo  Jones,  to  bring  back  a 
purer  style.  Walpole,  in  his  “ Anecdotes  of 
Painting,”  says — “ If  a table  of  fame  were  to 
be  formed  for  men  of  real  and  indisputable 
genius  in  every  country,  Inigo  Jones  would 
save  England  from  the  disgrace  of  not  having 
her  representative  among  the  arts.”  Delaroche, 
in  his  great  picture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Paris,  has  practically  said  the  same 
thing,  and  has  not  found  another  Englishman 
to  introduce  amongst  his  worthies.  The  father 
of  Inigo  Jones,  a clothworker,  appears  to  have 
been  in  indifferent  circumstances,  and  appren- 
ticed his  son  to  a joiner.  Inigo,  however, 
early  displayed  so  much  skill  as  a draughts- 
man as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  ultimately  sent  him  to  Italy  to 
study  landscape  painting,  where  he  acquired 
friends  and  reputation  as  an  architect,  and  was 
enabled,  after  a second  visit  to  Italy,  to  obtain 
the  appointment  of  Surveyor-General  to  James 
I.  in  England. 

Jones,  like  many  other  great  men, owed  much 
to  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Ancient  art  was 
scarcely  known  in  England  : her  wonders  had 
not  then  been  engraved  in  a thousand  forms 
and  distributed  universally  as  now,  so  that 


when  Jones  produced  in  England  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture  practised  by  Vignola, 
Palladio,  and  others,  he  was  at  once  considered 
as  a great  originator.  The  Banqueting  House, 
White  Hall,  was  intended  to  form  a part  of  a 
very  extensive  palace  designed  by  him  for 
James  I.  and  a noble  palace  it  would  have 
been. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was  a Corin- 
thian portico  of  large  size  attached  to  the  west 
end  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  old  St.  Paul’s,  an 
exhibition  of  bad  taste,  for  which  he  has  been 
justly  blamed.  Public  opinion,  however,  was  at 
that  time  different  from  what  it  is  now  : pointed 
architecture  had  fallen  ir.to  contempt;  and  all 
who  had  obtained  classic  knowledge,  whether 
in  literature  or  art,  were  proud  to  display  it. 
Jones  and  his  scholar  Webb  were  the  fashion- 
able architects;  and,  for  a long  time,  few  large 
buildings  were  erected  without  the  assistance 
of  one  of  them.  Jones  was  employed  in  the 
production  of  masques  for  the  court,  and  Ben 
Jonson,  who  was  his  colleague  in  some  of 
these,  satirised  him  on  various  occasions  after- 
wards, when  they  had  quarrelled,  as  Iniquo 
Jones,  Vitruvius  Hoop,  and  as  “ Medlay  the 
Joiner,  In  and  In,  of  Islington.”  The  Water- 
gate in  the  Strand,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden,  are  of  his  design  ; and 
so,  too,  are  some  houses  in  Great  Queen- 
street,  Holborn.  The  civil  war  brought  him 
sorrow : he  died  in  1652,  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s-wharf,  and  there 
is  no  monument  to  his  memory. 

The  national  troubles  of  course  impeded  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  but  so  soon  as  they  sub- 
sided, a noble  successor  of  Inigo  was  found  in 
Christopher  Wren. 

Wren  was  born  in  1632,  and  when  at 
Oxford  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age 
by  zeal,  talent,  and  perseverance.  In  all 
studies  he  made  himself  master ; at  one  time 
inventing  a machine  for  planting,  or  one  for 
writing  with  two  pens  at  the  same  instant, 
and  at  another  composing  Latin  orations  and 
treatises  on  abstruse  mathematical  points.  He 
was  thought  “a miracle  of  a youth,”  and  with 
justice.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  studied 
architecture  professionally,  but  having  ac- 
quired profound  knowledge  of  it,  and  given 
evidence  of  this,  he  was  engaged  by  Charles  II. 
to  assist  in  some  proposed  works,  and  was 
appointed  Deputy  Surveyor-General.  It  would 
be  impertinent  to  put  before  you  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  : suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
Great  Fire  of  London  (that  fortunate  visitation) 
provided  the  finest  opportunity  for  him  to 
exhibit  his  skill  and  knowledge  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  an  architect. 

Previously  to  that  event  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis  were  narrow  and  ill-arranged,  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  ugly,  and  unwhole- 
some, and  yet  then  as  now  (and  unfortunately 
now  as  then),  what  the  people  had  always  be- 
fore their  eyes  they  were  satisfied  with  : they 
saw  no  occasion  for  improvement,  and  would 
have  allowed  matters  to  remain  just  as  they 
were,  and  havelooked  quietly  on  while  thousands 
were  periodically  carried  off  by  the  plague. 
As  Ralph  says,  “ Habit  sanctifies  everything 
with  the  multitude ; and  even  that  deformity 
to  which  they  are  accustomed  becomes  beauty 
in  their  eyes.  ‘ As  fine  as  London  upon  the 
bridge ,’  was  formerly  a proverbial  saying  in 
the  city;  and  many  a serious  sensible  trades- 
man used  to  believe  that  heap  of  enormities  to 
be  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and 
next  to  Solomon’s  Temple  the  finest  thing  that 
ever  art  produced.”  The  Fire  led  to  improve- 
ment, but  it  was  a costly  way  of  doing  it. 

Wren  erected  fifty  parish  churches,  crowned 
by  the  noblest  of  modern  buildings, — St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral, — besides  a vast  number  of 
secular  edifices.  In  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  which  is  almost  necessarily  quoted 
in  comparison  with  St.  Paul’s,  more  than 
twenty  architects  had  been  engaged, — Bra- 
mante,  Raffaelle,  Michelangelo,  Fontana,  Ber- 
nini, Maderno,  and  others,  — while  Wren 
planned  and  perfected  his  noble  pile  alone 
and  unassisted.  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook, 
and  the  steeples  of  Bow  Church  and  St. 
Bride’s  are  amongst  his  finest  works.  He, 
too,  had  persecutions  to  endure, — his  battle 


of  life  to  fight,— but  as  Bishop  Sprat  wrote  to 
him  in  condolence, — 

“ Heroic  souls  a nobler  lustre  find, 

E’en  from  those  griefs  which  break  a vulgar  mind  : 
That  frost  which  cracks  the  brittle  common  glass. 
Makes  crystal  into  stronger  brightness  pass.” 

This  great  man,  who  lived  “ not  for  himself, 
but  for  the  public  good,”  fell  asleep  in  his 
chair  after  dinner  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1723,  when  he  was  in  his  91st  year,  and  did 
not  wake  again  here  ! 

Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  known  also  as  a 
dramatist.,  succeeded  Wren  as  a leading  archi- 
tect, and  built  Blenheim,  and  Castle  Howard 
in  Yorkshire  ; he  was  an  original  genius,  and 
paid  the  penalty  for  that  crime  by  being  lam- 
pooned and  abused  in  epigrams. 

“ L:e  heavy  on  him,  earth  ; for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee, — ” 
wrote  one. 

“ Lo  ! What  huge  heaps  of  littleness  around, 

The  whole  a laboured  quarry  above  ground,” — 

said  Pope.  And  again, 

“How  Van  wants  grace.” — 

Abuse  in  rhyme,  which  can  be  remembered 
easily,  soon  passes  current  with  the  crowd  as 
truth.  His  invention  and  power  of  picturesque 
arrangement  were  great ; but  all  that  he  did 
was  ascribed  to  a frivolous  affectation  of 
novelty.  His  reputation  has  become  greater 
than  himself,  “ as  shadows  do  at  nightfall.” 
Hawksmoor,  Gibbs,  Lord  Burlington,  and 
others  followed  Vanbrugh  in  the  Italian  style  ; 
pointed  architecture  remaining  despised. 
Hawksmoor  built,  amongst  other  structures, 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  Lom- 
bard-street, and  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
the  steeple  of  which  is  crowned  by  a statue  of 
King  George  I.  I dare  say  you  have  met  with 
the  often-quoted  epigram  this  induced  : — 

“ When  Henry  VIII.  left  the  Pope  in  the  lurch. 

The  Protestants  made  him  the  head  of  the  church; 
But  George’s  good  subjects,  the  Bloomsbury 
people. 

Instead  of  the  church,  made  him  head  of  the 
steeple.” 

Lord  Burlington  (Richard  Boyle)  did  much 
to  encourage  the  revived  style  of  architecture. 
The  colonnade  within  the  court  of  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  and  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s villa  at  Chiswick,  are  some  of  his 
works.  He  designed,  too,  the  house  in  Cork- 
street,  for  General  Wade,  concerning  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  said,  according  to  Walpole, 
that  the  owner  “ could  not  live  in  it,  but  in- 
tended to  take  the  hou.e  over  against  it  to 
lookat  it.” 

Pope,  addressing  Lord  Burlington,  writes  : — 

“ Yet  shall  (my  lord)  your  just  and  noble  rules 
Fill  half  the  land  with  imitating  fools; 

Who  random  drawings  from  your  sheets  shall  take. 
And  of  one  beauty,  many  blunders  make. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatric  state, 
Turn  arcs  of  triumph  to  a garden  gate  ; 

Reverse  your  ornaments  and  hang  them  all 
On  some  patch’d  dog-hole  ek’d  with  ends  of  wall; 
Then  class  four  slices  of  pilaster  on’t, — 

That,  laced  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a front.” 

The  anticipation  was  literally  fulfilled. 
Walpole  says,  speaking  of  the  architects  of 
his  time, — “ considering  how  scrupulously  our 
architects  confine  themselves  to  antique  prece- 
dent, perhaps  some  deviations  into  Gothic  may 
a little  relieve  them  from  that  servile  imitation. 
I mean  that  they  should  study  both  tastes,  not 
blend  them, — that  they  should  dare  to  invent 
in  the  one,  since  they  will  hazard  nothing  in 
the  other.  When  they  have  built  a pediment 
and  portico,  the  sibyl’s  circular  temple,  and 
tacked  the  wings  to  a house  by  a colonnade, 
they  seem  au  bout  de  leur  Latin.  If  half-a- 
dozen  mansions  were  all  that  remained  of  old 
Rome,  instead  of  half-a  dozen  temples,  I do 
not  doubt  but  our  churches  would  resemble 
the  private  houses  of  Roman  citizens.  Our 
buildings  must  be  as  Vitruvian,  as  writings  in 
the  days  of  Erasmus  were  obliged  to  be  Cice- 
ronian.” 

The  writer  of  the  passage  quoted,  himself, 
then  made  an  early  attempt  at  Strawberry  Hill 
to  revive  the  use  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
I produced  a miserable  puerility,  which  you  may 
still  see.  The  vileness  of  the  result  showed  how 
| entirely  all  knowledge  of  its  principles  had  been 
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lost.  A rtists  were  even  unable  to  delineate  Gothic 
buildings  correctly:  as  late  as  1804,  in  such  a 
book  as  King’s  Munimenta  Antiqua,  you  will 
find  engravings  purporting  to  be  representa- 
tions of  Gothic  churches,  which,  when  com- 
pared, are  seen  to  be  so  unlike  that  it  is  hard 
to  believe  the  artist  had  seen  what  he  pretended 
to  represent.  The  poets  did  something  to 
bring  the  medieval  works  back  to  general 
regard : a school  of  educated  draughtsmen 
and  engravers  arose,  and  carefully  set  forth 
every  monument  of  interest : destruction  was  to 
some  extent  stayed;  and  a desire  to  maintain 
them  in  their  integrity  was  gradually  induced. 
A religious  movement  aided  in  the  same 
course,  and  for  some  time  past,  an  ecclesias- 
tical structure  erected  in  any  other  than  the 
Gothic  style  has  been  a rarity. 

The  architecture  of  our  day  is  for  the 
most  part  initiative,— representative  merely. 
An  architect  adopts  a particular  style,  and 
his  building  is  pronounced  successful  to 
the  extent  only  that  it  accurately  repre- 
sents a work  of  the  period  aimed  at.  A 
wider  view  is  opening  upon  us ; and  there  are 
quick  minds  in  the  field  striving  to  destroy 
the  trammels  of  precedent,  so  far  as  prece- 
dent makes  trammels,  and  to  obtain  fair  play  for 
common  sense,  honest  building,  and  creative 
power.  This,  however,  is  travelling  out 
of  the  record.  What  I proposed  to  you  was 
simply  to  trace  with  a rapid  pen  the  history  of 
architecture  from  the  earliest  times ; to  show 
you  that  its  course  was  continuous,  and  that 
in  tracing  it  we  trace  the  onward  and  down- 
ward progress  of  different  parts  of  the  world, 
— that,  in  short,  the  history  of  Architecture 
illustrates  the  history  of  Civilization.  Boling- 
broke,  when  he  called  for  his  volumes  of  his- 
tory, said,  “ Bring  me  my  liars”  Brick  and 
stone  records  tell  no  lies : and  to  those  who 
know  how  to  question  these  stern  enduring 
witnesses  of  past  time,  they  speak  plainly,  and 
give  much  information.  A mere  account,  in 
words,  of  a people,  or  of  a particular  state  of 
society,  you  may  read  unimpassioned,  unim- 
pressed ; but  view  the  buildings  which  they 
raised, — see  the  evidences  of  that  state  of 
society  in  the  structures  and  arrangements 
which  it  led  to,  and  the  whole  becomes  a fixed 
reality,  not  easily  forgotten. 

Here,  then,  we  end  our  journey ; and  so, 
estimable  friend,  Farewell ! We  have  tra- 
velled rather  a long  road  together,  but 
so  rapidly  that  I venture  to  hope  you  have 
not  found  it  very  wearisome.  If  we  have 
not  seen  the  whole  of  it,  and  its  many 
sinuous  branches,  we  have  stopped  where 
some  of  the  most  striking  changes  of  scenery 
and  manners  took  place.  I have  given 
you  an  index  instead  of  a history, — a bill  of 
fare  rather  than  a dinner.  But  if  what  has 
been  said  has  opened  your  eyes  to  the  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  has  shown  you  that  it  may 
be  studied  with  advantage  and  without  diffi- 
culty, my  object  has  been  attained.  For  your 
kindly  companionship  accept  my  thanks,  and 
believe  me  always, 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

George  Godwin. 


Coating  and  Ornamenting  Zinc. — 
A patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Greenstreet,  of  Albany-street,  for  coating  and 
ornamenting  zinc  surfaces,  by  means  of  acids 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  other  matters. 
The  solution  may  be  applied  by  sprinkling, 
dabbing,  spreading,  or  marbling ; and  the  sur- 
faces are  capable  of  further  ornamentation  by 
painting.  Muriatic  acid,  diluted  with  water  to 
about  1'114  specific  gravity,  gives  a light  ash 
colour ; chrome  yellow,  with  the  same  acid,  a 
yellowish  grey  : Saxony  green,  mixed  gradually 
with  the  acid  to  a paste,  and  stirred  until 
effervescence  ceases,  produces  greenish  iron 
grey  : white  lead  with  the  acid,  or  Kremintz 
white,  gives  a grey  coating:  the  acid  with 
sulphur  produces  a yellowish  white.  Butter  of 
antimony  gives  a black  colour,  but  when  mixed 
with  the  other  pigments  does  not  affect  them, 
but  makes  a good  groundwork.  The  surfaces 
having  been  coated,  should  be  protected  by  a 
coat  of  varnish.  Copal  may  be  used,  but  the 
patentee  prefers  a preparation  of  wax,  as 
effectually  preventing  oxidation. 


A VIEW  OF  VENTILATION. 

England  has  for  some  time  been  ringing 
with  talk — talk — talk  about  the  causes  of  un- 
necessary disease  and  mortality,  of  which  the 
chief,  as  many  believe,  is  foul  air  in  buildings, 
i.  e.  air  retained  after  it  has  been  once 
breathed.  As  it  has  been  known  for  about 
eighty  years  that  the  same  air  cannot  be 
breathed  a second  time  with  impunity,  it 
seems  odd  that  our  dwellings  should  still  be 
constructed  so  as  to  retain  it  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  mix  it  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
with  all  fresh  air  that  enters.  But  so  it  is  ; 
and  if  these  were  the  ends  proposed,  archi- 
tects might  be  challenged  to  contrive  any 
thing  better  adapted  to  secure  them.  Every 
breath  of  respired  air  that  leaves  us  rises,  we 
know,  by  its  own  levity, — the  only  conceivable 
power  by  which  it  could  be  kept  from  imme- 
diate mixture  with  what  we  inhale  next — the 
only  power  by  which  it  can  be  removed  out  of 
our  way,  out  of  doors  or  in.  It  rises,  then, 
till  it  meets  with  a ceiling,  generally  an  air- 
tight level  horizontal  surface.  It  is  instantly 
spread  out  into  a thin  layer, — cooled  down  to 
the  general  temperature  (at  which  it  is  heavier 
than  pure  air)  as  rapidly  as  possible, — broken 
up  and  displaced  by  the  next  warm  breath 
that  follows  it, — and  falls  back  to  be  breathed 
again,  and  circulate  again  and  again  in  the 
same  round.  The  openings  by  which  air 
enters  and  leaves  the  place  may  be  abundantly 
— always  are  abundantly — sufficient, hath,  for  the 
entry  of  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  exit  of  all 
that  is  fouled,  if  we  could  only  get  it  there. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  got  there,  till  it  has  lost, 
by  cooling,  all  its  natural  power  to  escape  of 
itself,  and  been  mixed  throughout  all  other  air 
in  the  room  ? What  steam-power,  what  fan 
or  furnace,  or  Victoria  Tower  or  Clock  Tower 
draught  that  Dr.  Reid  could  contrive,  is  to 
extract  it  from  this  mixture  once  made  ? or  to 
give  us  a single  mouthful  of  unpolluted  fresh 
air  in  a room  provided  with  this  arrangement 
for  instantly  polluting  all  that  enters  ? — with 
this  inverted  sump  for  light  fluids — this  un- 
drained receptacle  for  breath,  that  keeps  it 
safe  till  it  can  be  kept  separate  no  longer,  and 
then  sends  it  back  to  mix  inseparably  through- 
out the  room.  What  is  the  use  of  “ ventila- 
tors ” hanging  down  like  bosses,  or  with 
surrounding  rims  protecting  them  from  all 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  surface? — gaping 
like  Tantalus  for  a layer  of  fluid  that  never 
reaches  down  to  underflow  their  lips;  for  ere  it 
accumulate  to  half  an  inch  deep  from  any  ceil- 
ing, it  must  either  have  drained  oft’  up  the 
slope,  or  if  there  be  no  slope,  have  cooled  and 
been  replaced,  and  sent  back  whence  it  came. 
What  is  the  use  of  “ ventilators  ” in  one  or 
more  divisions  or  “ coffers  ” of  a ceiling  ? 
(divided  into  such  receptacles  apparently  to 
keep  the  poison,  during  its  refrigeration,  more 
safely,  against  all  draughts  or  lateral  disturb- 
ances). Or  what  is  the  use  of  them  at  all 
(except  for  the  persons  immediately  under 
them)  in  level  surfaces  ? from  which  the  light 
air  can  no  more  run  off  than  heavy  fluid  can 
run  off  Trafalgar-  square,  their  inverted  counter- 
part. 

The  foul  air,  the  great  self-imposed  scourge 
to  be  got  rid  of,  has,  inherent  in  it,  while  still 
warm  (not  longer ) a motive-power  providentially 
lodged  in  it,  sufficient  (though  only  just 
sufficient)  to  effect  its  own  escape,  if  not 
hindered,  and  of  course  to  draw  in  fresh  air  in 
its  room,  if  that  also  be  not  hindered  (which  it 
never  is),  for  without  this  replacement  of  course 
the  light  air  could  not  escape.  It  seems  odd, 
then,  that  there  should  be  any  necessity  for 
“ ventilation  ” (air -carrying),  when  we  see  that 
it  only  awaits  permission  to  carry  itself,  and 
has  all  the  power  to  do  so,  if  we  would  only  let 
I it — if  we  would  only  so  build  as  not  to  prevent 
. its  natural  escape  and  replacement.  Would  it 
j not  be  better  for  architects  not  to  make  the 
| mischief,  than  for  Reids  and  Faradays  to  be 
j taxed  with  the  impossible  problem  of  curing 
; it  ? I say  impossible,  for  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  far  as  at  present  known,  afford  literally 
no  remedy.  No  mechanical  power  (and  no 
available  chemical  one,  but  that  of  the  green 
forests)  can  separate  fresh  and  foul  air  once 
| allowed  to  mix.  A breath  which  has  once 
I knocked  at  the  ceiling  for  dismissal,  and  been 
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refused,  can  never  be  removed  by  the  ventila- 
tion doctors  till  the  whole  air  of  the  place  has 
been  changed. 

As  our  difficulty,  then,  is  like  Mahomet’s — 
as  we  cannot,  against  natural  laws,  get  the  foul 
air  to  the  provided  outlets,  but  must  bring  the 
outlets  to  it — a roof  without  a ceiling  affords 
no  means  of  letting  this  refuse  out  without 
letting  the  rain  in.  But  a ceiling  may  be  so 
formed  as  to  let  it  through  without  hindrance, 
and  yet  prevent  its  return  when  cooled ; and 
thus  oblige  its  exit  into  the  open  air  by  side 
openings  between  the  two  coverings,  or  between 
the  ceiling  and  the  floor  above.  Two  distinct 
coverings,  then,  there  must  be,  wherever  the 
two  ends  of  keeping  out  rain  and  letting  out 
breath  are  to  be  fulfilled.  The  former  is  the 
function  of  a roof,  the  latter  of  a ceiling.  Thus 
this  member  is  not,  as  Dr.  Robinson  said, 
“ only  to  keep  off  dust;”  but,  if  sanitary  re- 
form be  anything  but  a canting  cry — if  un- 
necessary death  and  disease  be  things  for 
which  any  are  to  account — if  the  suppliers  of 
dwellings  are  answerable  for  enconomising  at 
the  cost  of  life — if  they  have  any  duty,  in 
building  for  others  (as  Israel  in  building  for 
themselves),  to  “ make  a battlement  for  thy 
roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thy 
house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence,” — in  short, 
if  any  man  be  responsible  for  human  life  wasted 
by  human  agency — if  “ at  the  hand  of  every 
man’s  brother  ” shall  be  required  “ the  life  of 
man  ” — then  is  this  part  of  every  building  to 
be  contrived  according  to  whatever  our  latest 
science  may  prove  necessary  to  the  free  passage 
of  light  fluid  through  it  from  below,  and  its 
retention  above  when  once  through. 

Taking  this,  then,  as  the  primary  function 
of  all  ceilings,  we  Bee  that  their  form  can  no 
longer  be  lawfully  made  better  of  fancy  alone. 
(Indeed  I cannot  see  that  they  have  gained 
much  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  since 
being  made  so.)  Their  form  must,  in  the  first 
place,  be  such  as  to  have  complete  upward 
drainage,  so  that  light  air  rising  to  any  part  of 
their  surface  may  find  immediate  unobstructed 
way,  by  its  own  levity,  to  an  outlet;  in  short, 
so  that  if  the  whole  were  inverted  and  rained 
into,  it  would  drain  itself,  and  retain  no  water 
anywhere;  or  so  that  if  the  room  in  its  actual 
position,  without  a floor,  were  sunk  in  water 
like  a diving-bell,  the  water  would  rise  and 
fill  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  bubble  of  air. 
Next,  it  can  have  no  portion  whatever  of  horizon- 
tal surface,  or  of  any  approaching  within  a 
certain  angle  to  horizontality.  But  as  this 
and  other  requirements  may  be  deduced  best 
from  a comparison  with  the  analogous  case  of 
drainage  (which  is  the  same  thing  to  heavy 
fluid  refuse  as  this  to  light  fluid  refuse),  I will 
enumerate  first  their  resemblances,  and  then 
their  differences; — first  reminding  the  reader, 
that  as  a sump  or  cesspool  is  a. convicted  and 
sentenced  manslayer,  because  what  it  receives 
in  a heavy  non-elastic  form,  presently  loses  the 
weight  that  carried  it  there,  and  comes  back 
to  us  light  as  air,  volatile  and  unmanageable ; 
so  the  inverted  sump  overhead  is  equally  a 
manslayer,  because  what  it  receives  in  a form 
lighter  than  common  air,  presently  loses  the 
buoyancy  that  carried  it  there,  and  comes 
back  to  us  as  heavy  as  common  air,  and  thus 
unmanageable.  And  this  is  many  thousand 
times  quicker  in  losing  its  buoyancy  (i.  e.  cool- 
ing) than  the  other  refuse  in  losing  its  weight 
(i.  e.  evaporating).  Both  require  drainage  of 
their  contents  ; the  one  to  be  quickly  drained 
off  downwards,  the  other  still  more  quickly 
upwards,  before  they  have  time  to  lose  the 
forces  (weight  in  one,  levity  in  the  other), 
which,  given  them  for  their  removal,  only 
serve  in  misconstructed  places  to  retain  them. 
The  resemblances,  then,  are  these  : — 

1.  In  draining  a space  which  is  liable  to  re- 
ceive descending  fluid  at  every  part  of  its  area 
(as  a roof  exposed  to  the  rain),  the  drains  and 
the  slopes  leading  to  them  must  occupy  the 
whole  surface,  so  as  to  leave  no  portion  hori- 
zontal. Similarly,  to  let  out  foul  air,  which 
rises  (or  is  liable  to  rise)  against  every  part  of 
a ceiling,  the  vents  and  the  slopes  leading  to 
them  must  occupy  the  whole. 

2.  The  slopes  and  outlets  of  liquid  and 
aeriform  refuse  alike  call  for  smoothness,  even 
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polish,  if  possible,  to  lessen  friction  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  currents. 

3.  Drains  must  not  be  too  large;  neither 
must  the  entrances  to  air-outlets— though  for 
a different  reason,  viz.  that  the  currents  col- 
lected to  them  from  all  around,  may,  by 
uniting  in  a small  space,  form  a sufficiently 


rapid  and  steady  flow  to  resist  sudden  dis- 
turbances, and,  by  well  filling  up  the  aperture, 
leave  no  room  for  counter-currents  ; also  that 
the  foul  air  spread  out  in  the  space  above  the 
ceiling,  and  cooled  so  as  to  fall  back  and  rest 
on  the  ceiling,  may  have  as  little  as  possible  of 
its  base  unsupported  and  ready  to  fall  back 
through  the  vents,  should  an  interruption  of 
their  flow  allow  it. 


4.  Roofs  or  drainage-slopes  may  diminish 
in  declivity  the  lower  they  descend,  as  rivers 
do ; because  the  upper  waters  have  only  their 
unaided  weight,  while  the  lower  are  impelled 
also  by  those  behind  : so  that,  however  small 
the  whole  descent,  it  may  always  be  improved 
by  taking  steepness  from  the  lower  part,  and 
giving  it  to  the  upper.  And  thus  the  ceiling 
surfaces  must  be  steepest  at  places  farthest 
from  a vent,  and  their  slope  may  diminish 
toward  every  outlet,  where  the  foul  air  stratum 
has  its  motion  aided  by  impulsion  from  that 
behind  it. 

And  the  differences  will  be  these  : — 

1.  Of  course  they  do  not  need  the  same 
materials  or  strength. 

2.  All  the  vent  slopes  require,  for  equal 
lengths,  a far  greater  ascent  than  any  drain- 
slopes  require  descent.  For  while  the  friction 
is  alike  on  both,  the  moving  powers  are  very 
unequal.  Equal  quantities  ( i.e . weights)  of  the 
two  fluids  are  each  impelled  by  the  difference 
between  their  own  weights  and  that  of  the  air 
they  displace;  or  rather,  both  the  weights 
together,  that  of  the  displacing  and  the  dis- 
placed fluid,  are  moved  by  their  said  differ- 
ence. Now  water  being  800  times  heavier 
than  pure  air,  the  difference  between  the 
weights  of  a descending  mass  of  water  and  the 
mass  of  air  it  displaces,  will  be  to  their  sum,  as 
799  to  801, — that  is,  801  lbs.  of  matter  are  here 
moved  by  a force  of  799  lbs.  But  supposing 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
pure  and  foul  air  to  be  20*  (which  it  will 
hardly  equal  in  hot  weather),  their  difference 
of  weight  will  be  about  of  either,  or  of 
their  sum  ; — so  that,  here,  48  lbs.  of  matter  are 
moved  by  a force  of  1 lb.  Thus  while  the 
breath  rises  in  hot  weather  (76°),  with  a 
buoyancy  only  equalling  of  its  weight  in 
vacuo,  the  water  runs  down  with  a force 
of  ££-?-  of  its  weight  in  vacuo.  Whence, 
whatever  descent  is  needed  in  a yard  of 
smooth  paving  that  it  may  well  and  speedily 
clear  itself  of  water,  forty-eight  times  that 
rise  at  least  will  be  needed  by  every  yard 
of  equally  smooth  ceiling  to  conduct  off  the 
foul  air  to  the  nearest  vent.  So,  remembering 
how  far  more  essential  speed  of  removal  is  in 
this  case  than  the  other,  I think  we  may  make 
it  a rule  for  no  ceiling-slope  to  average  a lower 
gradient  than  1 to  1,  from  its  lowest  point  to 
the  outlet. 

3.  Though  the  shape  and  size  of  drains  be 
important  throughout  their  length,  those  of  the 
foul-air  passages  are  quite  unimportant  after  it 
once  leaves  the  ceiling,  because  there  is  nothing 
here  analogous  to  the  viscidity  and  deposits  of 
sewage. 

4.  Though  drains  must  have  a descent  all 
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the  way  to  their  outfall,  the  foul-air  ducts  need 
not  rise  all  the.  way  to  the  open  air,  as  Tredgold 
recommended  (who,  in  his  “ Warming  and 
Ventilating,”  edit.  1836,  advocated  these  iden- 
tical principles,  though  not  to  their  full  extent). 
They  need  not  even  rise  at  all,  after  leaving 
the  ceiling ; for  the  fluid  to  he  got  rid  of  being 
elastic,  and  quite  filling  them,  the  current 
entei  ing  them  will  always,  whatever  their  shape, 
expel  an  equal  current  at  the  final  nutlet,  pro- 
vided it  do  not  face  the  wind ; which  is  to  be 
avoided  by  making  them  open  at  both  ends 
through  two  opposite  external  walls,  so  that 
one  outlet  may  always  be  to  leeward,  and 
effective.  Further,  there  is  even  an  advantage 
in  the  foul  air  cooling  and  sinking  a little, 
after  flowing  out  of  the  ceiling  vents,  as  this 
ensures  its  not  re-entering  them. 

5.  Vents  must  be  much  nearer  together  than 
the  sinks  meant  to  drain  water  from  a roof  or 
terrace,  because  the  water  retains  its  motive 
power,  its  gravity,  so  long  that  there  is  no 
haste  about  getting  it  away  (only  provided  it 
have  not  time  to  overflow  its  channels,  as  at  the 
"Crystal  Palace”);  hut  the  foul  air  loses  all 
its  upward  tendency  before  many  seconds ; 
so  that  it  must  not  be  played  with  nor  have 
far  to  go,  at  least  before  getting  through  the 
ceiling, — after  which  it  ought  to  be  safely  pre- 
vented from  returning.  Moreover,  in  domestic 
rooms,  unless  the  vents  be  numerous,  so  that 
the  slopes  may  be  short,  they  could  not  have 
an  ascent  proportioned  to  their  length  without 
giving  the  whole  ceiling  a wasteful  height. 
By  having  a vent,  say,  to  every  square  foot, 
the  base  of  the  longest  slope  will  not  exceed 
9 inches;  so  that  the  slope  may  be  1 to  1, 
and  yet  the  extreme  difference  of  level  be  in- 
cluded in  the  depth  of  ordinary  joists. 

We  see,  then,  that  for  sanitary  innocence  — 
all  apartments  must  be  ceiled  (unless  the  pur- 
pose he  such  as  to  admit  openings  in  the  roof, 
as  in  Moorish  baths);  that  the  ceiling  must 
consist  of  one  or  more  pyramidal  (or  still 
better,  domical ) cavities  (the  reason  for  a 
domical  slope  has  been  shown  above — “ Re- 
semblance 3”) ; and  that  in  domestic  rooms 
these  must  be  so  numerous  as  not  gene- 
rally to  exceed  a square  foot  in  area 
each.  Of  course,  we  may  make  them  in 
plastered  lath,  like  our  present  fever-holders, 
or  in  any  other  material ; but  I believe 
they  will  ultimately  be  made  cheapest  in  pot- 
tery, and  each  in  one  piece.  They  may  be  of 
any  quality,  from  brick  to  porcelain;  remem- 
bering that  a glaze  to  diminish  friction,  though 
not  imperative,  is  to  have  precedence  of  all 
ornament;  i.  e.  not  lawfully  to  be  omitted 
where  there  is  any  ornament.  To  fit  between 
the  joists,  they  must  be  of  a square  based 
dome  shape,  in  section  like  a pointed  arch  ; 
and  their  vent,  if  single,  may  rise  as  near  to  the 
flooring  above,  as  half  the  width  of  its  aper- 
ture; indeed,  should  do  so,  that  the  outflowing 
current  may  be  immediately  spread  laterally, 
and  not  return.  Hence,  where  there  is  no 
floor  above,  it  would  be  better  (and  where  there 
isone.it  would  save  a little  height)  to  have 
four  vents,  sloping  outwards,  from  close  to  the 
internal  apex;  and  they  should  be  nostril- 
shaped; every  care  being  requisite  to  conduct 
the  light  fluid,  without  the  smallest  obstruc- 
tion or  lodgment,  from  its  first  touching  the 
ceiling  anywhere,  till  its  safe  passage  through 
it.  Any  lodging-place  for  it  will  retain,  cool, 
and  send  down,  like  our  present  ceilings,  a 
constant  supply  of  the  poison.  Hence  the 
joists,  dividing  one  row  of  these  pots  from 
another,  must  have  their  under  face  bevelled 
off.each  way,  like  the  cut-waters  of  a bridge; 


available  motive  power  to  expel  the  air  through 
them,  is  the  current  through  the  ceiling  vents, 
produced  by  the  heat  generated  in  the 
body,  and  communicated  to  the  breath 
for  this  purpose.  If  we  economise  this 

heat  to  save  fuel  (as  we  do  in  all  pre- 
sent buildings),  of  course  we  must  use  fire- 
heat  (or  steam  power  derived  from  it)  to  venti- 
late, i.  e.  to  botch  up  some  substitute  for  the 
natural  action  we  have  prevented  (and  which 
I have  shown  no  artificial  ventilation  can  re- 
place) ; so  that  we  pervert  both  sources  of 
heat  to  unnatural  and  forced  use;  nature 
having  designed  the  breath- heat  to  carry  breath 
out  of  our  way,  and  bring  us  fresh  air  in  its 
place;  and  the  fire  to  warm  us  when  neces- 
sary; which  uses  our  ventilationists  contrive  to 
transpose.  Moreover,  as  it  is  absurd  to  fancy 
the  masses  of  mankind  ever  will,  between  this 
and  doomsday,  have  artificial  ( i . e.  forced) 
ventilation),  the  question  for  them  lies  simply 
between  the  natural  ventilation  unobstructed, 
or  (as  at  present)  no  ventilation;  but  instead, 
thereof,  a saving  of  as  much  fuel  as  the  paltry 
modicum  of  warmth  retained  with  the  foul  air 
may  serve  instead  of.  It  is  simply  whether, 
having  obtained  nearly  all  the  heat  we- need  in 


it  volume  and  impetus  enough  to  flow,  without 
cooling,  up  a much  longer  slope  than  where  it 
is  in  smaller  quantity ; thus  bringing  us  to  the 
somewhat  paradoxical  result,  that  the  larger  a 
place  be,  the  fewer  vents  will  it  require,— the 
fewer,  observe,  not  the  less  in  area.  In  the 
Pantheon,  one  suffices,  while  in  the  small 
Alhambra  baths  there  are  several ; and  in  the 
still  smaller  vestibule  to  them,  having  no  bath, 
and  no  vapour  to  escape,  there  are  many  more, 
— no  less  than  sixty-five. 

We  have,  then,  in  a public  assembling- place, 
seven  elements  for  variety  in  ceiling  design. 
The  compartments  may  vary  in  form,  in  size, 
in  level  of  base,  in  inclination  thereof,  in  orna- 
ment of  their  surface , of  their  separating  mem- 
bers or  ribs,  and  of  their  separating  vertical 
surfaces,  if  in  different  levels.  I mean  that, 
fulfilling  all  the  above  sanitary  requirements, 
we-  may  still  make  each  cavity  of  any  size 
(below  a certain  limit) ; with  its  base  of  j any 
regular; or  pleasing  figure;  that  base  hori- 
zontal,, or  inclined  at  any  angle,  to  suit  the  roof 
above,  or  the  arched  or  trussed  bearers ; or  at 
any  difference  of  level  from  the  bases  of-  ad- 
joining cavities  ; and,  if  so,  separated  from 
them  by  vertical  surfaces  with  any  true  deco- 


winter, by  consumption  of  wood  or  coal,  we  ration ; or,  if  not,  by  ribs  or  bearers  of  any 


will  get  the  remainder  also  at  the  expense  of 
wood  and  coal,  or  of  human  flesh  and  blood. 

An  innocently  constructed  place,  then,  will 
( cceteris  paribus ) require  rather  more  fuel  to 
warm  it  (with  the  same  apparatus)  than  one 
with  a chance  or  fancy  ceiling  does;  and  will 
need  a fire  on  some  days  when  we  do  not  need 
it  at  present.  This  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  nuisance  of  cold  draught  descending 
through  the  ceiling  vents,  which  is  quite 
another  thing,  never  necessary,  but  which  will 
always  be  liable  to  happen  with  any  real  vents 
( i.e . with  any  whose  action  is  not  defeated  by 
some  of  the  many  contrivances  for  quieting 
sanitary  conscience  hy  a sham  ventilator, — 
a demonstrable  hole  to  the  open  air,  but 
through  which  nothing  can  pass).  I say  it 
may  always  happen  with  effective  outlets,  if 
either  they  be  too  large,  or  the  inlets  of  fresh 
air  about  the  floor  (which  in  private  buildings 
will  hardly  ever  need  special  provision)  be 
smalltr  in  collective  area  than  the  vents,  so 
that  their  deficiency  is  made  up  by  indraught 
through  the  latter.  This  latter  cause,  then, 
may  be  always  provided  against;  and  if,  when 
the  architect  has  done  so,  the  evil  should  still 
occur  (in  summer,  for  I am  not  speaking  yet 
of  the  sanitation  of  warmed  rooms), — then  the 
ceiling-vents  (not  any  others)  are  over  large, 
and  must  be  each  reduced.  Thus  a few  expe- 
riments may  be  necessary  at  first  to  determine 
the  right  size  of  these.  But  when  determined 
for  one  case,  it  will  be  calculable  for  all ; be- 
cause one  definite  velocity  for  the  outflowing 
currents  will  always  be  the  best,  in  every  build- 
ing alike  ; and  knowing  this  velocity,  we  can, 
from  the  known  hourly  production  of  foul  air 
(4  or  5 cubic  feet  per  man  or  candle,  and  12 
or  15  per  foot  of  lighting  gas),  reckon 
the  collective  area  for  all  the  ceiling- 
vents,  and  hence  the  size  for  each.  The 
final  outlets  may  be  as  large  as  we  please ; 
and  the  fresh-air  inlets  never  less  than  the 
above  area,  nor  than  half  a square  inch  per 
head,  rather  more  per  candle,  and  about  thrice 
as  much  per  foot  of  gas,  per  hour**  that  the 
required  quantities  may  be  drawn  in  never 
faster  than  one  mile  per  hour,  an  imperceptible 
draught;  but  it  is  best  greatly  to  exceed  these 
minima. 

In  public  buildings,  the.  ceiling  pyramids  or 
domelets  will  require  neither  the  small  size. 


moulded  profile  or  other  decoration  not  inter- 
fering with  their  action  as  cut-currents  ; and, 
lastly,  with  any  true  surface  decoration  in  the 
cavity  itself — seven  anys : whence  it  appears 
(to  use  Mr.  Ruskin’s  mode  of  reckoning  such 
things)  that  an  infinitude  of  the  seventh  order 
will  express  the  scope  for  variety  that  artists 
have  in  designing  ceilings,  without  transgress- 
ing sanitary  innocence, — without  economising 
thought  at  the  cost  of  their  brothers’  blood  ; — 
and  thus  I see  no  more  reason  why  (even  when 
limited  by  this  condition)  any  two  ceilings  in 
Europe  should  be  alike,  than  the  Turks  appear 
to  see  for  making  theirs  alike.* 


the  WW  Sut'5urrents  must.  J,e  formed  by  : large  number,  level  arrangement,  nor,  in  short, 
: : . • ™tever  material)  laid  across  | the  sameness  in  any  respect,  of  these  domestic 


from  i 


joist  to -joist,  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  ! ones.  Observe  that  the  more  people  you  have 
nFont  “T  . -S0  Perform  lhe  function  ; assembled,  the  fewer  and  larger  may  they  be; 

thrown  .stru“,nK)-  A Ilttle  mortar  j because  the  abundance  of  respired  air  will  give 

tnrown  into  the  trenches  above  these  unctions  1 
w,  makp  them  tight  against  the  downward 


return  of  cooled  foul  air.° 


If  these  minima  be  startlingly  less  than  the  artificial 
| ventilationists  require,  it  must  be'  remembered  that  with 
The  final  nmWo7r„-"  n , , proper  ceilings  we  only  require  the  change  of  as  much 

nnal  outlets  (for  summer)  must  be  be-  a,.r  as  18  actually . u»ed;  while  they,  to  botch  up  matters  , . . 

tween  every  two  joists,  in  every  wall,  external  ce*,ll,nRS>|0r  whatever  architects  have  left  and  north  chapel.  With  the  exception  of  the 

«»■  >'•►*»- — i • > ' , , . * tnem,  are  obliged  to  allow  for  not  only  this  amount  but  L .i  , , , , , r,  . ,, 

and  their  col-  j an  indefinite  quantity,  besides,  of  good  air  spoilt  by  ad- ; to'ver>  the  whole  has  been  rebuilt  trom  the 
r used  for  What  Dr.  Arnott  calls ! foundation,  and  a mortuary  chapel  added.  The 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Eton. — In  1850,  it  may  be  recollected,  a sum 
exceeding  8,000/. — part  of  a fund  subscribed 
by  old  Etonians  for  the  improvement  of  the  col- 
lege,— was  expended  in  repairing  the  chapel. 
These  repairs  and  improvements  were  confined 
to  the  choir.  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  col- 
lege authorities  to  expend  between  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  more  in  renovating  the  ante- chapel. 
The  work  has  now,  according  to  the  Windsor 
and  Eton  Express,  been  put  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Rutter,  of  Cambridge,  builder  and  carver, 
and  the  work  begun.  All  the  monuments  in 
this  part  of  the  edifice  have  been  removed  from 
the  walls,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the 
founder  and  Dr.  Goodall,  will  be  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  west  entrance.  The  walls  are 
to  be  refaced  with  Bath-stone,  and  new  tracery 
panelling  will  be  introduced  along  the  whole 
of  the  west  side,  also  new  moulded  purlins, 
cornices,  and  new  moulding  along  the  sides  of 
arched  principals,  with  carved  angle  orna- 
ments to  correspond  with  the  new  roofing  of 
the  choir ; the  arched  beams  and  all  the  timbers 
of  the  roof  to  be  coloured,  the  stone  floor  to  be 
re  worked  and  fixed.  The  old  organ  has  just 
been  taken  away,  and  a new  one  placed  in  the 
choir. 

Winchester. — The  improvements  at  the  Grand 
Jury  Chamber,  in  this  city,  are  progressing. 
The  walls  have  been  stripped  of  the  first  layer, 
or  facing,  of  bricks,  which  is  to  be  replaced 
with  flints  and  stones,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
County  Hall  adjoining.  The  windows  and 
doors  are  to  he  converted  into  Tudor  ones. 
The  design  is  hy  Mr.  O.  B.  Carter. 

Eastnor. — The  church  at  Eastnor,  rebuilt 
by  the  patron,  Earl  Somers,  except  the 
chancel,  erected  by  the  rector,  was  reopened 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  the  church,  as  well 
as  the  poor  of  the  parish,  were  feasted,  on  the 
successful  close  of  the  work.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  as  rebuilt, 
consists  of  chancel,  nave,  tower,  north  aisle. 


~na,;  *bat.  7res  them-;  51 j u 

lected  area  must  at  least  exceed  twice  that  of  ]***&ure  w>th foul,  and  a: J --■*  


all  the  ceiling  vents,  because  one-half 


K uctou'c  ime. nait  rr>i,e»  i if  the  foul  air  with  fre»h:‘  He  might,  con- 

always  be  Sunnosed  cfnnnpd  gently  with  this,  propose  dilution  of  sewage  to  serve 

T,  Y 0e  suPPosefl  Stopped  by  the  Wind  ; and  aKain  a8  drink.  O not  that  what  we  really  have  in 
tne  larger  they  are  the  better,  because  the  only  ' Jb”  water  9UppUed  to  the  metropolitan  public  ?— 


material  used  is  a reddish  gray  sandstone  from 
* From  “The  Student's  Guide  to  the  Practice  of 
Designing,  Measuring,  and  Valuing  Artificers’  Works.” 
Edited  by  E.  L.  Garbett.  Weale. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Dymock,  with  which  the  church  is  lined 
throughout.  1 he  new  work  is  decorated  : the 
mullmns,  string  courses,  jambs,  &c.  heino 
ornamented  with  ball-flowers,  and  the  ollUr 
usual  enrichments  of  the  period.  The  east 
window  is  of  three  lights,  with  flowing  tracery 
in  the  head;  the  internal  shafts  of  Cornish 
serpentine,  which  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  other  chancel  windows,  pulpit,  and  font. 
The  east  wtndow  „ filled  with  stained-glass, 
by  Wades,  lhe  subjects  in  the  east  windows 
are  intended  to  connect  the  history  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  with  that  of  our  Saviour  The 
other  two  windows  in  the  chancel  are  also  by 
Wades.  The  subjects  are  some  of  the  types 
of  the  great  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  in  the  Old 
?°°r  ®f  entire  church  is 
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wife  of  the  rector.  The  brass  plate,  with  the 
inscription,  instead  of  being  placed  on  the  top 
or  the  foundation-stone,  and  then  covered 
hy  another  stone,  was  inserted  in  the  side  of 
the  stone  which  is  towards  the  new  aisle,  so 
that  the  inscription  may  he  read  at  any  time. 
Besides  the  addition  of  this  new  north  aisle, 
which  will  he  appropriated  for  ever  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  other  improvements  are  about  to 
he  made  in  the  interior  of  the  church.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Highway,  of  Walsall. 

Lichfield.— At  a late  meeting  of  parishioners 
as  to  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Tower  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  “That  the  church- 
wardens be  authorised  to  procure  a faculty  to 
carry  out  the  intended  restoration  in  accord 

Ilflpp  noth  .1  . . . 


St.  Peter’s  Port,  Guernsey. — A local  paper 
stales  that  the  contractors  for  the  Guernsey 
harbour  works  have  landed  from  Wisbeach,  a 
steam-engine,  mortar-mills,  and  other  macbi- 
neiy,  which  have  been  placed  on  the  ground 
opposite  the  guard-house,  and  that  another 
cargo  is  shortly  expected. 


laid  with  Minton’s  encaustirtZ\heU™v;S  carry  ou‘  tbe  intend«l  restoration  in  accmd- 
ments  becoming  more  enriched  as  they  advance'  Street”?  dM,K-nf  " ,tbe  arcbit£*l>  Mr. 
eastward.  Between  the  chancel  and  north'  the f ’ , f fT*0?’  "?th  6Uch  n>od|fieati0ns  as 
chapel  is  a light  screen  of  ironwork  by  Potter  1 require”  °f  ^ thelr  dlsl,osal  maJ 

wood!8  1 is  staircase  of  the  Townhall 

of  oak,  all  open  and  free.  The  font  is  of  Caen  1 rator ^ng„;edecorated  fiy  Mr-  Froggnrt,  deco- 
stone supported Ion  four  serpentine  shafts with  1 neutral  It  PfT  dome  '!  Painted  in 
carved  caps  and  sculptured  sides.  The  win  ! cream  \ ' °f  Krey.  pale  citrine,  and 
dows  m the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  filled  head?  the  ornamernaI  mouldings  and 

wtth  stained  glass,  as  is  also  the  wfndow  at  . of  7 h't.eLreIle,ed  wi‘b  \ s'^ht  intPoduc- 
the  east  end  of  the  north  chapel  This  has  wirh  a f’a>  t!le  cornice  of  the  same  colours, 
been  executed  by  an  am.teur.Ta  lady and  ! fri  ze  th  l adm'\T  of  Rreen.  On  the 
contains  subjects  illustrative  of  the  history  of 'hate  been  h°"ey‘?ufkle’  otus-  and  tendrils 
icou?hn  “le  ^ wa°;yM°rf  j ^re4“ans  T& 

tog  to  the  Chester  Commit,  drawing  to  a close  I bale?  to  F lmlfat'0.n.  oC.  Brefa  marble,  the 
The  approaches  to  the  building,  which  were  1 a"  black  and  gold,  with  the 

recently  encumbered  with  masonry  are  now  modelled  to’  ."i  st.a'ai‘ry-.  .The  pilasters  are 
cleared,  and  the  decorators  in  the  interior  and  1 divided  to^l e°f  panel  brescia. 

the  gardeners  outside  are  busily  engaged  1 Ini  1 J ,e  centre  mth  a crctoar  tablet  in. 

Some  sculpture  has  arrived,  for  the  ornament  1 and  MariT*  a"5,que=  tlle  bases  are  in  statuary 

of  the  garden,  from  the  studio  uf  Mr.  1 and  Kold  = ™ ‘he  statuary  iht 

Smith.  At  the  angles  of  the  parterres  between  i etching  m'  orn™ent  >3.  aftBr  tbe  manner  of 
the  terrace  and  the  river  Dee)  two  groups  have  S i*  . marble.  This,  according  to  the 
been  raised  on  their  pedestals.  The  one  re  5 *^"  Co“riK'>  ,s  a specimen  of  Mr.  Frog- 
presents  the  departure  of  the  Bros  fw"  The Z V,ewUr°Ce6S'/0r  which  he  has  a PateoL- 

wh“e'tS  tonu„«ato"is  pWthfef  I t 

statues  by  the  same  artist,  of  Odo  Episcorms  f gaSIrv^ ^ardens,  for  the  removal  of  the  western 

dp  BTUI-  Sir  Robert  deGrosvenorfjSngPu“!  'has  Lo  pansh  church’  T1,is  cilery 

phus  de  Aquila,  and  Joan  of  Eton  throuvh  Premi  * been  a.S0l,rce  °f  objection. 

whom  the  domain  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  ‘r  C0Ur,se  °f  con'Pleti°n  by 

the  present  family.  The  workman  are  actively  ter  ' The  ,S  h’  for  a brewery  in  Doncas- 

occupied  in  laying  out  the  paths  and  all  it  i{  H ’ w chimney  is  of  great  height.  Mr. 

said  will  be  ready  for  theVep  ion  ot  h 1 Mr  G wT'’’  °,  Sheffidd’ is  the  buildBr’  aad 
family  by  next  summer  p i Wl“™,  tile  arehttect. 

Torquay. -On  the  6tl.  Inst,  the  corner-stone  ! Wsrt  new  Athemeum  for 

of  the  new  Wesleyan  Chapel  was  laid. ' It  is  I inst  °Pened  on 

an  Ear  y English  building,  consisting  of  nave  cost* of  I Jno/  bfeen,,bu1^ lt  by  subscription,  at  a 
and  aisles,  covered  with  three  high- pitched  t ’ °0  ' for  “,e  “'<=  “f  the  Literary  and 

tmber  r°ofs,  stained  oak-colour.^'lt  is  built  H.  b/ro!,- 

d ssed  to8?”'  °Vhe  "^bbourhood 
aressed  on  the  face,  and  is  capable  of  sitting 
oOO  persons,  exclusive  of  the  galleries,  which 
are  to  fionimn  ni>o„t  nor, 


are  to  contain  about  300  more,  but  ^li 

not  be  erected  at  present  TLo  w. 
nf  rinni  -.v  piebenc.  1 tie  pews  are 

oT  deal,  with  ornamental  bench-ends,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward 
Appleton,  and  the  contract  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Harvey  and  Henley,  at  i,UOf.  exclu 
«a.  dM,k’  and  communion- 

rnr>L-’  i mj- lb°ugbt  that  the  excavating  of  the 
tries'  &be“&inK  irUndary  "'alls'  raili"l.  ves- 

lZobt  & m"eaSe  the  exPense  t0  abmt‘ 

Oldbury.  On  Monday  in  last  week  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Wesleyan  New  School 

Wi'  ke"f'SofnWnI  “T  Wa8  ‘aid  by  Mr-  Sarauel 
Wolverhampton.  The  huildin,. 
will  contain  an  infant  schoolroom,  43  feet  bv 

onri  ’ 18  feet  high  ; three  good  class-rooms- 
varddsP  ayTh0U”?  ,adj°ini"l?-  measuring  1,250 
y r.trlhe  "'h°  e W'11  be  fitted  for  training 
on  the  Glasgow  system.  At  the  conclusion  of 

about'™8  C°nneCted  wilh  ,ayi"«  Sta  lne 
about  200  persons  took  tea  together  to  the 
present  schoolroom.  “getner  in  the 

no rthvrfr'~rT£e  folInda»«n-stone  of  the  new 
We  toe  de  °f  l ;e  ,pa,'ish  c'”l'rcl'  was  laid  on 
Wednesday  week  hy  Mrs.  J.  Finch  Smith 


- IIICJC.  mr.  II.  li.  Koh- 

son  gave  his  services  gratuitously  as  architect. 

Hertl  ai"?r  I0"0  "'ere  Riven  by  the  West 
Hartlepoo  Harbour  and  Dock  Company. 

Dingwall.  A new  Episcopal  Chapel  was 
opened  here  on  22„d  ult.  It  is  in  the  Early 

English  stvlp  nnrl  _ , J 


SLAUGHTERING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Thk  public  cannot  believe,  that,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  dense  population  of  Newgate- ward, 
the  little  less  crowded  district  of  Copenhagen- 
villas  (formerly  Copenhagen-fields)  should  be 
visited  by  the  condemned  nuisance,  Smithfield. 
Hus  quarter  is  traversed  by  one  main  route, 
extending  a mile  from  Mother  Red  Cap’s, 
Hampstead-road,  to  the  Highgate,  Holloway: 
--r8  intersectin&  aild  collateral  ranges  of 
villas  have  been  erected  in  the  interval,  and 
the  whole  district,  which,  as  being  elevated  and 
vicinal  to  the.  city,  has  been  laid  out  for  the 
better  class  of  suburban  villas,  at  a convenient 
distance  for  merchants  and  traders. 

It  is  proposed  to  mar  everything  already 
done  for  the  improvement  of  this  quarter,  and 
the  occupants  of  mansions,  with  gardens 
already  furnished  and  beautiful,  are  to  be 
driven  further  a-field,  if  they  wish  to  attain  the 
quiet  anticipated  when  they  at  first  settled  in 
the  alluring  serenity  of  the  Brecknock  Arms’ 
vicinage. 

Already  symptoms  of  desertion  are  visible. 

«Tk- 0TS  VVUh  closed  shutters  are  labelled, 
fhis  house  and  pleasant  gardens  to  let 
the  boding  stillness  of  some  apprehended 
plague  painfully  oppresses  the  visitant  who 
looks  after  a missing  friend,  but  who  finds  the 
banquet-hall  deserted,  and  chamber  all  lonelv 
as  though  the  loved  tenant  were  “ dead.” 

,mv,  as  t0_  the  situation  of  a great  cattle- 
market,  that  is  of  even  less  importance  than 
the  question  of  abattoirs.  Where  is  the  supply 
for  London  to  be  slaughtered?  The  butchers, 
who  are  a thriving  class,  and  well  provided 
with  notoriously  fast  horses  and  smart  market- 
carts,  care  little  for  the  additional  stretch  of  a 
mile  or  two  of  a morning  to  market.  The 
great  question  is,  are  we  to  have  abattoirs 
or  is  the  pernicious  custom  to  he  continued  of 
chiving  and  goading  oxen  through  the  crowded 
thoroughfares? 

Paris  has  long  ago  condemned  the  gothish 
usage  which  we  still  maintain:  their  streets 
are  narrower,  but  the  population  is  fewer  by 
three-fourths.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the 
freedom  from  annoyance,  by  the  exclusion  of 
herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  and  droves  of 
pigs,  that  the  French  so  much  profit,  as  in  the 
superior  quality  of  the  viand  brought  to  market 
and  exposed  in  their  shambles.  Oxen  infuriated 
oy  obstructing  vehicles,  and  mercilessly  whealed 
by  drovers,  are  driven  up  our  lanes  and  alleys 
until  heated  and  maddened,  they  are  forced 
into  the  slums  and  cellars  of  the  slauyhterine-- 
butcher  who  cuts  up  the  fevered  carcass, 
contused,  and  so  far  unwholesome,  for  the 
consumer.  An  inspection  of  the  purlieus  of 

iNewo-aiP-sirpof  ... i , ..  : 


, --  **uu  uj l.  ic  is  in  the  Karl.,  vat..  . a °i'c"uuu  U1  llie  purneus  ot 

English  style,  and  consists  of  a porch  n ivj  i narr^ate'Streetf  i"?  t0  speak  ct  tbe  vile  and 
and  chancel.  The  nave  is  lighted^y  two  lan’  • -°f  lhe,lo'v  neighbourhoods  where 

cet  windows  to  west  gable,  between  which ?s  of \,fhter'n«  ,s.  perf‘*/med,  would  convince  any 
placed  the  organ,  and  over  it  a trefoil  window  nerh?™™^™17,/  BonllnllmS  our  old  and, 
Thp  en"iK  — i - - • Perhaps,  endeared,  because  time-honoured 

system.  Look  at  the  livid  and  tainted  lump 
of  waste  meat  just  in  the  centre  of  a fine  flank 

nr  PAnt  hoof  , ,»  Ji. . . 


i I.  j'duiu,  oeiween  winch  is 

Th^south  °rg?n'  ""a  °V7  il  a lrefoil  ""'t™- 
l he  south  and  north  sides  of  the  nave  have 

nairoiv  lancet  widows,  and  over  the  altar  is  an 
early  decorated  window  with  three  lights  and 
quatrefoii  in  the  centre.  In  the  apex  of  the 
g«ble  is  a small  trefoil.  On  the  south  side  of 

with  S’ ,a  alaucal  "'ind™  of  stained  glass 
vith  emblem  and  there  are  other  two  in  the 
nave  on  south  side— the  gift  of  a lady.  The 
windows  are  glazed  by  Powell,  of  London. 

I he  seats  are  open,  and  finished  with  poppy. 

lbe.  r,°°f  is  opt",  'vith  arched  princi- 
pals and  varnished,  as  are  also  the  seats,  desks 
and  pulpit.  We  have  been  requested,  says  the 
Inverness  Advertiser,  to  contradict  the  etate- 
toent  Winch  has,  erroneously,  been  inserted  in 
the  Courier,  that  the  design  was  by  Mr.  Pear- 
son,  of  London.  The  chapel  has  been  built 
from  plans  and  specifications  hy  Mr  Ross 
architect  in  Inverness  : the  builders  were  Mr’ 

' laeniel,  mason,  Dingwall,  and  Mr.  Brand 
carpenter,  Montrose  : the  font  was  cut  by  Mr! 
Forsyth,  stone-cutter,  Inverness.  ^ 


- ------ j-—  *..  t-cin-re  UI  a nne  nank 

of  cow  beef  : it  disgusts  even  the  ravenous 
trencherman  ; that  is  a wheal  !_a  blow  from 
the  cudgel  of  the  driver ! it  is  all  waste  !—  nay 
more  ; as  a little  leaven  leaveneth  the  lump,  so 
it  taints  the  mass  It  is  the  same  of  mutton 
and  pork  : all  suffer  more  or  less  from  the 
barbarous  custom  of  driving  through  six  or 
more  miles  of  street,  lane,  and  alley. 

But  will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  town  the 
same  evi  arises  from  the  same  causes  ? That 
in  the  choicest  and  most  aristocratic  neigh- 
bourhoods, the  same  revolting  system  is 
practised  . And  yet  so  it  is.  Not  to 
nauseate  unnecessarily  delicate  sensibilities, 
let  one  example  suffice.  Here  it  is.  At 
Knightsbridge,  250  yards  from  Belgrave- 
square,  there  is  a stable  lane,  or  rather 
close,  down  which,  every  market-day,  oxen 
and  sheep  are  driven  towards  a strait  not  six 
feet  wide;  through  this  the  stalled  ox  is  forced 


iip 

flKl 


m 


tw 


down  an  incline,  scarce  fonr  feet  in  n-idth  to 

a cellar  : this  cellar  is  adjacent  to  a “imng 
room  in  Wilton-place  : there  is  a yard  ' *®*1 
wide  and  perhaps  20  feet  long,  in  connection. 
Dart  of  which  (about  10  feet  long)  is  shedded 
over  : into  this  shamble  whole  hecat0“^.  Y;' 
precipitated  annually,  and  8k'"8.a"20i°effd  ‘3 
in  heaps  on  the  open  pavement  whole  days 
Night  by  night  the  baleful  Rowings  of  the 
pent-up  cattle  disturb  the  vicinal  residents 
\Vith  scarce  space  to  stand,  such  an  endurance 
is  not  likely  to  freshen  the  fevered  and  hal 
maddened  bullock,  or  to  render  the  meat 
wholesome ; nor  is  the  grievance  of  infra 
brutal  bellowings  less  harrowing  to  the  occu- 
pant of  the  next  house  than  the  stench  which 
during  the  hot  weather  pervades  the  whole 
quadrangle  between  Wilton-place,  Ivmghts- 
bridge,  and  the  next  traverses. 


On  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Hendrie  all  pic- 
tures professing  to  represent  the  Conception 
of  the  Virgin  ” must  have  for  their  principal 
figure  St.  lone,  the  mother  of  the  Virgin,  but 
he  does  not  refer  us  to  any  examples  of  such 
pictures.  It  is  very  true  that  medimval  artiste 
“delighted  in  the  complete  development  of  the 
history  of  the  mother  of  Christ ; but  though 
Mr  Hendrie  states  “ that  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  formed  the  first  of  the  series  in  repre- 
sentations of  her  history,”  he  does  not  inform 
us  of  one  instance  of  such  series  arranged 
consecutively,  with  the  “ Conception  placed 
at  the  commencement. 

In  the  extract  from  the  MS.  from  Mount 


USE  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

The  improvement  which  has  been  obsena-^ 
hie  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  appearance 

of  the  commercial  and  other  buildings  lining  I Jn  the  extract  from  the  MS.  irom  j- 

^P^rineinal  streets  of  our  metropolis,  and  also  Athog>  Mr>  Hendrie  appears  to  quote  from 

n the  larger  towns  throughout  the  kingdom,  Lemory,  since  the  Passa8e ,JS  “Y  sltiHac 

‘ .Minted  mainlv  to  one  cause—  I in..„ted  commas.  It  would  be  more  satislac 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  reports  of  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association,  fraught  with  interest  as  they  must 
be  to  men  of  mental  culture  and  scientific 
attainments,  such  as  are,  doubtless,  tile  majo- 
rity of  your  readers,  and  such  as  every  mem- 
ber of  our  profession  should  be,  have  probably 
been  seen  and  read  by  most  of  us.  For  my 
own  part  the  perusal  lias  afforded  me  gratifica- 
tion of  no  ordinary  kind,  though  not  un- 
mingled. The  rapid  progress  made  in  scien- 
tific research,  and  the  brilliant  discoveries  on 
the  eve  of  which  we  appear  to  be  verging, 
must  fill  the  heart  of  every  Englishman  with 
inward  satisfaction  and  pride.  The  fact,  also, 
of  the  interest  taken  by  Government,  and  the 
disposition  it  seems  to  manifest  for  the  fur- 
therance of  science,  is  very  encouraging,  and 
will  assuredly  add  much  to  our  national  repu- 
tation.  , . , 

A systematic  scrutiny  of  the  heavens  trom 
r . t ‘.v.  tVwa  omitVtprn  hemi- 


in  the  larger  towns  — 

may  be  attributed  mainly  to  one  cause 
the^use  of  plate  glass.  Those  who  look  hack 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  and  ^member  the 
long  rows  of  meaningless  (and,  in  many  ’n 
stances  lop-sided  cant-bowed  windows,  with  a 

verv“  roe  proportion  of  the  light-room  blinded 
by  l ratings  of  sash  bar,  and  the  glass  Use 
very  attenuated,  and  having  a bio  cliy  and 
uneven  appearance;  and  when  the  facia 
board  was  “ scooped  ” out  at  the  ends  to  give 


inverted  commas.  It  would  be  more  8af‘s,ac- 
tory  if  the  exact  words  and  reference  were 
given. 

In  the  catalogue  of  Murillo's  pictures,  ap- 
pended to  Mr,  Stirling’s  learned  work  on 
Spanish  Art,  we  find  no  less  than  twenty-five 
entitled  “Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception,” and  two  entitled  the  “ Assumption. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  twenty-five  are 
pictures  of  the  Virgin,  not  of  St.  Anne,  and 
^ .1  • 1,1  v.r»  mnrp  nnlikelv  than  that 


hoard  was  shuuijcu  ^ . T I pictures  oi  me 

the  desired  return  projection  to  the  incqn-  j coul(l  be  m0re  unlikely  than  that 

grnous  cornice  above,— will  look  with  surprise  | Stir]ing  jjmuld  have  applied  to  them  a 


nothins  couui  uc  *• . j ,, 

gruous  cornice  aoovc,  Mr.  Stirling  should  have  applied  to  r 

ttt  the  costly  arrangements  which  now  take  m|snomeri  sinoe  Murillo  of  ™“™_wa8„™  s»„ 


their  place. 

There  is  yet  much  to  he  done  in  this  path, 
We  have  in  many  instances  yet  to  see  the 
upper  stories  of  shopped  houses  earned  by 
something  substantial,  and  not  having  the 

appearance  of  being  supported  on  glass 
which,  although  it  generally  projects  from  the 
(ace  of  the  brickwork,  has  a very  unpleasant 
and  unarchitectural  appearance.  Surely  we 
are  advanced  enough,  and  possess  means  ana 
appliances  sufficient  to  use  our  new  material 
in  a business-like  and  architectural  manner, 
without  losing  any  of  that  ^ 


A systematic  scrutiny  of  the  heavens  from  without _iosing  ai  y J ith’011t  loaJing  ti,e 

some  favourable  spot  in  a^  fso  mth  “ta  have  an  appearance 


some  iavouruuie  m — 

sphere,  and  with  ample  instrumental  means, 
could  not  fail  to  add  to  our  laurels,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  a valuable  catalogue  of  nebula,  and 
the  extension  of  our  knowledge  amongst  the 
mysterious  and  remote  orbs  set  by  their  urea- 
tor  in  latitudes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  gene- 
rality of  observers.  . 

The  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  has 
been  invested  during  this  meeting  with  pecu- 
liar interest,  and  the  response  given  by  Go- 
vernment to  an  earlier  application  from  the 
British  Association  is  already  productive  of 
abundant  results,  the  apparent  complexity  of 
the  phenomena  are  becoming  disentangled,  the 
laws  of  secular  and  periodic  changes  esta- 
blished, and  solar  influence  acknowledged. 

I will  not  add  more  or  occupy  time  by  a 
further  review  of  the  interesting  matter  brought 
forward  during  the  meeting : I have  said 


taxed  article — ngm,  ° 

lower  story  so  much  as  to  have  an  appearance 
of  heaviness  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 

^Architects  did  not  like  to  fill  in  the  window- 
openings  in  their  drawings  with  the  usual 
allowance  of  cross-bars : where  the  whole 
opening  is  filled  with  one,  or,  at  most,  two 
large  sheets  of  glass,  the  improvement  and 
increased  breadth  are  wonderful. 

With  regard  to  Gothic  buildings,  are  we 
bound  to  stick  to  lead  lights  in  small 
diamonds  ? Why  did  our  forefathers  use  lead 
lishts ? for  the  same  reason  that  they  used 
tinder-boxes  and  dip-candles— because  they 
had  nothing  better.  Why  all  this  hindrance 
to  light  ? If  we  want  subdued  light,  can  we 
not  have  the  glass  tinted,  deadened,  or  ground. 
But  why  not  have  it  in  large  sheets  ? is  there 

..  ■ ^ 1 _ _ .1  dipmnnn  llfTnt.S  r 


his  chiefest  studies,  and  Murillo  has  been 
called  by  pre-eminence  the  ‘ painter  of  tl 
‘Conception.’  ” The  popular  enthusiasm 
which  rose  so  high  in  Murillo’s  time  on  the 
subject  of  the  newly  promulgated  doctrine  ot 
our  Lady’s  “ Immaculate  Conception  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  subject  in  Murillo  s works a”d  we 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  ” is  a contraction  of  the 
full  title,  viz.  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception;”  and  pictures  so  denominated 
are,  I would  submit,  an  attempt  to  embody 
and  express,  so  far  as  pencil  can,  the  highest 
conceivable  perfection  of  womanly  form > and 
character;  such  perfection  as  one  should 
ascribe  to  a being  beueved,  like  her  own 
divine  offspring,  to  have  been  born  of  spotless 
purity.  . . 

Such,  I believe,  is  the  true  interpretation  ol 
the  title  “ Conception  of  the  V irgin.  iahould 

any  wish  for  further  information,  they  may 
find  much  valuable  and  interesting  matter  at 
page  904,  vol.  2,  of  Stirling’s  “Annals  of  the 
Artists  of  Spain.”  l.  . ■ 

Mag.  Coll.  Oxford. 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES  AT  BILSTON, 
NEXT  BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  spread  of  these . cstabUshmenti l is 


it  nave  me  grass  uuvcu,  umuo  ..- tHe  8preaa  oi  uiese  - 

ut  why  not  have  it  in  large  sheets  ? is  there  .f . feature  of  the  day.  0^  another 
forward  daring  the  meeting  : I have  said  anything  particularly  good  in  diamond  lights  . ( * we  publisb  a plan  and  view  of  the  baths 
enough  for  my  purpose.  We  are,  and  with  certainly  do  live  in  a " medimval  ” age,  an(j  wa8hhouses  now  in  course  of  erec  ion 

reason,  proud  of  the  discoveries,  made  by  our  j,ut  why  not  combine  A nf  ’he  1 — ■ • * 


reasuu,  ui  u.ow.v.. — , -j - 

countrymen,  of  the  long-existing  laws  which 
govern  the  material  universe.  But  now,  sir,  I 
would  speak  as  an  architect,  and  I feel  I 
shall  have  the  sympathy  of  my  professional 
brethren  : has  it  not  often  been  the  lot  of  most 
of  us  to  conduct  those  who  have  had  some  claim 
on  our  attention,  through  public  buildings, 
churches,  or  other  edifices,  the  erection  of 
which  has  cost  their  authors  many  a long 


We  certainly  do  live  in  a " meaicevai  -gc,  an(j  wa8hhouses  now  iu  cu. 
but  why  not  combine  the  good  parts  of  the  Bilston,  next  Birmingham, 
mediaeval  with  the  present  advanced  state  of  Some  of  our  readers  will  YY f tWhokra 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  adapt  the  old  to  he  ,he  locauty  so  severely  visited  hv ‘he  «hde 

P-ent  time,  -d  not  keep  hack  and  i sdapt  he  in.ISM  and 


present  time,  aim  nut  r- 

present  time  to  the  old,  the  crude,  and  the 
unfinished  ? 

Would  it  not  he  useful  and  practicable  to 
corrugate  large  sheets  of  glass  for  its  applica- 
tion to  transparent  roofing,  and  for  many 
. ~ ctiffVlfSQU  with 


which  has  cost  their  authors  many  a lcmK  0'°her  purposes  requiring  great  stiffness  with 
night  of  toil,  Btudy,  and  calculation?  and  on  P a^,ount  0f  light?  and  we  have  yet  to 


night  ot  ton,  stuay,  ana  caicuiauuu:  auu 
such  occasions  almost  invariably  it  happens 
that  a critique  is  passed  on  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  such  structure,  hut  no  question  is 
asked,  no  allusion  made  to  the  man  to  whose 
skill  and  taste  the  building  is  indebted  for  its 
symmetry  and  beauty,  its  proportion,  fitness, 
and  harmony.  A slight  like  this, — a total  dis- 
regard to  the  architect, — we  all  must  feel,  even 


otner  purpusco  icijuiuuh  ~ — 

a large  amount  of  light?  and  we  have  yet  to 
tee  it  made  malleable,  in  order  to  its  adaptation 
so  various  purposes  to  which  it  is  now  inap- 
plicable.   1 


of  \he2  former  year  3,568^  the  inhabitants 
were  attacked  and  742  died  in  less  than  seven 

"we  are  happy  to  announce  the  determina- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  to  erect  this  usefu 
establishment,  so  peculiar  y necessi >n  al* 
similar  towns;  and  are  informed  that  this 
boon  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bilston  is  in i a gret it 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  energy  and 
labours  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen  and  others^ 
whose  active  benevolence  was  apparent  at  the 
time  of  the  late  fearful  visitation. 

The  designs  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Ashpitel  and  Whipcord  amhdects .and  rite 


CHRISTIAN  ART.— THE  “ASSUMPTION 
OF  THE  VIRGIN.” 

and  harmony.  A slight  like  this, — a total  dis-  ' , , . a eVinitpl  and  Whichcord,  architects,  ana  me 

regard  to  the  architect, — we  all  must  feel,  even  My  attention  was  drawn  the  o er  y o j - P for  the  building  is  Mr.  Horrebon^ 
though  we  may  not  have  been  professionally  an  interesting  letter  in  your  columns  headed  | K 

connected  with  the  building  in  question.  Yet,  “The  Conception  of  the  Virgin  a Misnom  1 tbe  wbole  nineteen  baths  di- 

in  comparison,  the  structure  of  our  earth,  the  1 as  applied  to  the  Painting  by  Murillo,  from  t le  ■ classes;  also  vapour  and 

wonders  and  beauties  with  which  it  is  encom-  Soult  Gallery.”  (p.  502,  ante.)  vided  into  tour  ^ ^ fpftt 

passed,  the  sublimity  of  universal  creation,  and  Every  lover  of  the  poetry  of  Christian  Art 
the  works  of  a still  more  wonderful  Archi-  | must  feel  indebted  to  the  author  of  that  letter 
tect,  any  building,  however  gorgeous  and  for  his  attempt  to  enforce  a careful  application 
magnificent,  sinks  into  insignificance ; and  to  pictures  of  their  proper  and  technical 

still  we  find  no  notice  taken  during  this  meet-  titles  ; but  before  he  requires  us  to  acquiesce  ^ entrancea> 

ing  (so  far  as  I can  see  by  the  reports)  of  that  in  so  bold  a departure  from  established  nomen-  fi  contracts  for  builder  and  engineer’s 
great  Architect  who  designed,  planned,  and  | clatnre  as  the  one  he  proposes  I think  we  may  The ' atel  for  2,1*51 

executed  a mansion  for  man  so  beauteous,  and  j fairly  demand  a more  extended  appeal  to  facts,  j work  hav 


Vided  into  tour  Classes;  ^ T V7  feet 

shower  baths,  a large  swimming  hath,  J 17  feet 
by  24  feet,  and  a plunging  bath.  The  wash 
house  has  ten  washing-stalls,  with  a separate 
drying-closet  to  each,  and  with  wringing 
machine,  &c.  There  is  also  a residence  on  the 
first  floor  over  the  office  and  entrances.  _ 
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BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES,  BILSTON,  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM 

Mbbsbs.  ASHPITEL  AND  WHICHCORD,  Architects. 
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REFERENCES. 

. Swimming  bath. 

. Men’s  baths— first  class. 

. Men’s  baths— second  class, 
i.  Women’s  baths— first  class. 
Women’s  baths— second  class 
Washhouse. 

i.  Wringing  machine.  ' 

[.  Entrance  to  washhouse. 

[.  Office. 

F.  Soap,  &c. 

1.  Lobby. 

j.  Men’s  entrance. 

I.  Women’s  entrance, 
s.  Office. 

?.  Bath -keeper’s  entrance, 
i.  To  the  stokery. 

1.  Chimney-shaft. 

S.  Dressing-boxes, 
r.  Urinal. 

V.  Wash-tub. 

V.  Boiling-tub. 

X.  Rinsing-tub. 

Y.  Drying  closet. 

Z.  Dripping  board. 
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RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

On  Monday  last,  travelling  on  the  North- 
western line  to  Tusmore  House,  Oxfordshire 
(a  large  Ionic  stone  mansion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  the  midst  of  a splendid  park,  with 
Hora  e Sempre  inscribed  on  the  entablature, 
and  containing,  amongst  other  pictures,  por- 
traits of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Miss  Arabella 
Fermor,  the  heroine  of  Pope's  “ Rape  of  the 
Lock”),  where  restorations  have  been  com- 
menced,— we  found  the  road  stopped  about  a 
mile  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  and  were  delayed 
about  three  hours  in  the  journey.  A pilot- 
engine,  employed  to  conduct  the  down  trains 
safely  over  a part  of  the  road  where  the  rails 
are  being  relayed,  in  quitting  its  charge  at  the 
crossing,  was  knocked  over  by  the  engine  it 
had  lately  aided.  On  the  up  line  laid  the 
pilot-engine,  with  its  tender  down  the  embank- 
ment, and  across  the  down  line  was  embedded 
the  guilty  engine,  knocked  up  by  its  own  bad 
doings.  Fortunately,  and  almost  miraculously, 
the  personal  injuries  were  very  slight.  The 
scene  was  a curious  one : the  assemblage  of 
trains,  the  luggage  strewed  by  the  roadside,  a 
large  body  of  labourers  with  “jacks”  striving 
to  move  the  obstructing  engines,  and  the  pas- 
sengers in  groups  looking  on.  The  accident 
must  have  been  the  result  of  carelessness,  but 

the  arrangement  is  itself  a dangerous  one. 

Two  railway  stations  for  Brazil  have  been  con- 
structed of  corrugated  iron  at  Birmingham,  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Porter.  Each  is  200  feet  in  length 
and  70  feet  in  width,  and  is  divided  into  two 
compartments.  They  are  for  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Railway. An  accident  showing  the  risk  of 

patching  locomotive  tubes  has  just  occurred 
an  the  Midland  line,  near  Nottingham,  by  an 
explosion  of  the  boiler  at  the  junction.  For- 
;unately,  in  this  case,  the  junction  could  not 
lave  been  strong,  as  the  explosion  was  slight ; 
iut  it  is  clear  that  the  stronger  such  a junction, 
•hort  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  greater  the 

•isk  of  a dangerous  explosion. At  the  sixth 

lalf-yearly  general  meeting  of  the  Railway 
Passengers’  Assurance  Company,  held  on  1st 
nst.  at  the  offices.  Old  Broad-street,  Sir  John 
Jean  Paul,  bart.  in  the  chair,  the  report  of  the 
lirectors  was  submitted,  which  showed  a very 
atisfactory  increase  of  the  company’s  trans- 
ctions,  exceeding  even  the  amount  of  1851, 
fc'hen  the  Great  Exhibition  induced  so  unusual 
n increase  of  travelling.  After  paying  all 
xpenses  and  claims  there  remained  an  avail- 
ble  balance  of  1,727/.  18s.  lid.  which  enabled 
he  directors  to  declare  a dividend  on  the  half- 
ear at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
ble  on  and  after  15th  inst.  The  company,  it 
dll  be  remembered,  had  assured  the  late  Mr. 
Irainger  in  1,000/.  by  a periodical  ticket  which 
e held,  and  the  claim  of  his  representatives, 

; appears,  has  been  adjusted  with  the  com- 
any. 


THE  IRON  TRADE. 

A portion  of  the  quarterly  meeting  mas- 
:rs,  interested  in  the  return  of  the  puddlers, 
ho  struck,  to  their  work,  have,  with  some  fear 
nd  misgiving  as  to  the  general  reckoning  on 
uarter- day, agreed  to  raise  the  puddlers’ wages, 
ad  resolved  to  increase  the  price  of  their 
nished  iron  20s.  a ton,  both  rises  to  take  place 
om  1st  October  next;  and  in  order  to  induce 
te  puddlers  the  more  readily  to  return  at  once 
> work,  that  in  the  meantime  an  advance  of 
loney  be  made  to  them  and  their  previous 
ages  paid  them. 

The  Glasgow  pig  iron  trade  is  reported 
ither  inactive,  but  the  following  prices  are 
noted  “ Mixed  number  warrants,  45s.  6d. 
ish,  sellers ; buyers  shy,  and  only  offer  45s. 
or  shipment,  No.  1 maybe  quoted  at  45s.  3d.; 
o.  3,  44s.  6d. ; No.  1 Gartsherrie,  45s.  9d. 
ars  are  from  61.  10s.  to  6/.  15s.  and  plates  9/. 

1 9/.  10s.  with  great  activity  in  the  latter.” 
Last  week,  whilst  quoting  an  American 
tper  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  we  took 
icasion  to  hint  to  Jonathan  that  the  Britishers 
id  rather  not  substitute  his  “ lighter  ” engine 
nlers  for  their  own  more  “cumbersome”ones, 
iless  they  wished  also  to  import  his  grand 
1 plosions.  But  we  scarcely  anticipated  that 
ese  very  explosions  are  already  charged 
lainst  ourselves.  What  have  our  iron  mas- 


ters to  say  to  the  following  American  com- 
plaints of  British  iron,  quoted  from  the  New 
York  Courier  ? The  quotation  is  necessarily 
much  abridged,  to  adapt  it  to  our  pages  : — 
“We  recently  stated,”  says  the  Courier, 
“that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United 
States  amounted  to  about  one  million  tons  per 
annum,  or  100  lbs.  to  each  person.  (!)  We  are 
informed  that  four  out  of  five  iron  establish- 
ments in  this  city  use  English  plate  iron  exclu- 
sively for  steam  boilers,  which  is  obtained  at 
prices  much  below  those  demanded  for  Ameri- 
can plate  iron.  And  what  are  the  risks  thus 
entailed  upon  life  and  property?  Can  this 
plate  iron  be  depended  upon  ? Much  English 
iron  is  made  from  impure  ores,  and  sulphu- 
reous coal.  In  some  furnaces  refuse  cinder, 
which  is  rich  in  metal,  but  highly  impregnated 
with  phosphorus,  arsenic,  sulphur,  &c.  is  em- 
ployed ; and  iron  so  produced  is  mixed  and 
sold  with  iron  of  a better  quality  without  its 
inferior  character  being  detected.  In  Philadel- 
phia, within  the  last  two  months,  while  being 
subjected  to  tests,  a steam-boiler  exploded  with 
less  than  the  usual  quantity  of  6team  pressed 
upon  its  superficies,  and  in  a moment  seven 
persons,  who  were  in  the  vicinity  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment,  were  hurried  into  eternity. 
No  visible  flaws  were  found  in  the  ruptured 
plate,  and  the  iron  appeared  sound  and  healthy; 
but  it  was  of  British  manufacture , and  may 
have  been  of  the  refuse  cinder  quality.  Con- 
gress has  no  right,  by  a policy  so  pernicious  as 
the  Act  of  1846,  to  invite  dangers  into  our 
midst,  causing  insecurity  to  thousands.  Late 
experiments  at  the  Washington  Navy-yard  de- 
monstrated that  English  chain  cable  of  a cer- 
tain thickness  of  diameter  was  ruptured  by  a 
breaking  strain  of  716  lbs.  less  than  was  re- 
quired to  rupture  American  chain  cable  of  the 
same  diameter.  During  the  experiments  at 
the  Washington  Navy-yard  the  strength  of  a 
chain  of  French  manufacture  was  also  tried. 

It  yielded  at  a breaking  strain  of  1,080  lbs. 
while  an  American  chain  of  the  same  thick- 
ness only  yielded  to  a strain  of  1,277  lbs. 
Similar  results  followed  after  over  200  tests. 
We  do  not  charge  that  deliberate  frauds  are 
perpetrated  by  the  British  ironmaster;  but 
brands  which  he  sells  at  61.  Os.  8d.  per  ton,  are 
charged  to  brands  that  bring  in  the  market  8/. 
per  ton,  and  the  domestic  importer  is  the  first 
to  unintentionally  palm  off  the  imposition. 
Congress  cannot  enact  a law  to  prevent  these 
outrages,  but  it  can  pass  a law  imposing  heavy 
duties  on  iron,  and  the  consequences  will  be 
that  American  iron  will  come  into  general  use, 
and  the  foreign  article  will  be  partially  ex- 
cluded by  the  superiority  of  the  former.” 


NOTES  ON  GAS-LIGHTING. 

The  chief  stone  of  the  new  works  of  the 
Sheffield  Gas  Consumers’  Company  was  laid 
by  the  mayor  on  Monday  in  last  week.  The 
company  have  purchased  for  their  works  a 
piece  of  land  5 h acres  in  extent,  between 
Neepsend-lane  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  Railway.  For  some  time  past 
workmen  have  been  engaged  converting  the 
clay  found  in  the  land  into  bricks,  for  the 
erection  of  the  buildings.  The  foundations  of 
the  retort  house,  coal  store,  purifying  houses, 
coke  stores,  and  other  portions  of  the  building 
are  already  put  in.  The  buildings  have  been 
so  laid  out  that  coals  can  be  brought  from  a 
sliding  on  the  railway,  the  making  of  which 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire 
directors  have  already  sanctioned,  direct  into 
the  works.  The  excavations  for  the  large  tank 
are  also  nearly  completed.  This  tank,  which 
is  to  be  167|  feet  in  diameter,  will,  it  is  said, 
be  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  largest  already 
erected  being  that  at  Kennington  Oval.  The 
contractors  have  undertaken  to  have  the 
buildings  completed  by  30th  November,  and 
the  company  anticipate  being  able  to  supply 
gas  to  their  customers  by  February  next.  A 
large  quantity  of  mains  and  pipes  are  already 
on  the  ground. 

The  first  sod  of  the  Guisborough  gas-works 
was  turned  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  and 
the  excavations  and  other  preliminary  works 
were  at  once  commenced. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of 


the  Maryport  Gas  Company,  a dividend  was 
declared  of  6 per  cent,  out  of  the  net  profits, 
and  a considerable  sum  was  likewise  carried  to 
the  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  repairs  and  extension  of  works  at 
present  in  operation. 

At  a la'e  meeting  of  mechanical  engineers  in 
Birmingham,  Mr.  John  E.  Clift  read  a paper 
on  the  construction  of  firebrick  gas- retorts, 
giving  the  result  of  several  years’  experience 
of  their  working  at  the  Birmingham  and  Staf- 
fordshire Gasworks,  as  well  as  at  several  other 
places.  These  gas-retorts  are  constructed 
entirely  of  firebricks,  except  the  mouth- 
pieces, which  are  of  cast-iron,  in  the  usual 
form,  and  the  bricks  are  6et  in  fireclay,  and 
joined  in  a simple  manner,  so  as  to  break  each 
joint,  and  prevent  escape.  Two  small  retorts 
are  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  one  large  one 
above,  5 feet  wide  ; and  all  of  them  are  20  feet 
long,  being  double  the  usual  lengih,  and 
having  a door  at  both  ends.  A number  of 
them  are  said  to  have  been  in  constant  work 
for  eight  years,  with  very  slight  expense  for 
repairs,  and  to  be  still  fit  for  working  several 
years  longer  ; while  the  first  cost  is  less  than 
that  of  cast-iron  retorts. 


WORKS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Royal  Exchange  at  Dublin  has  lately 
undergone  various  alterations  in  the  interior. 
A council-room  now  occupies  the  position  of 
the  old  coffee-room,  and  the  fitments  will  be 
on  a much  more  “attractive”  scale  than  those 
in  the  corresponding  apartment  of  the  City 
Assembly- house,  in  William-street.  As  the 
building  is  being  converted  into  a town-hall, 
various  offices  have  been  provided  throughout 
for  the  municipal  officers.  The  amount  of 
expenditure  will  probably  be  3,000/.  and  we 
understand  that  the  present  entrance  is  to  be 
entirely  remodelled,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hugh  Byrne,  city  architect. 

The  preliminaries  as  to  lockspitting  site,  &c. 
for  the  Exhibition  Building  at  Dublin,  have 
been  commenced  under  the  directions  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Benson. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Cork  National 
Exhibition  Committee  have  extended  the  time 
for  closing  the  exhibition,  inasmuch  as  the 
influx  of  visitors  at  present  is  so  great  as  to 
justify  that  step.  On  a recent  occasion  a 
large  number  availed  themselves  of  a cheap 
excursion  train  advertised  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
to  convey  passengers  to  Cork  and  back 
(a  distance  of  164  miles)  for  8s.  second 
class,  and  5s.  third  class.  On  some  days  up- 
wards of  3,000  tickets  were  issued  at  the 
exhibition  building,  independent  of  the  ad- 
mission of  season  ticket-holders,  and  the 
steamers  to  Blackrock  Passage  and  Queens- 
town were  literally  crammed  with  strangers. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  in  pro- 
gress of  erection  at  Sunday’s  Well,  overlook- 
ing the  Queen’s  college.  The  design  is  Gothic. 
Mr.  Benson  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Murray 
the  builder. 

At  Queenstown  additions  have  been  recently 
built  to  the  chapel.  The  chapel  at  Adare, 
near  Limerick,  is  undergoing  alterations:  por- 
tions of  the  old  buildings  have  been  thrown 
down,  and  a new  roof  is  being  put  on  : the 
new  portions  are  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  we  believe  the  Earl  of  D unraven  is  the 
principal  contributor. 

A beet-sugar  manufactory  is  being  esta- 
blished in  Waterford  by  a party  of  Belgians, 
who  have  lately  arrived  in  that  city.  The 
Royal  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company  were  solicited 
to  establish  a factory  there,  and  Mr.  Sproule, 
the  Irish  secretary,  attended  a public  meeting 
on  the  part  of  the  company;  but  it  is  evident 
the  other  parties  have  determined  to  be  first 
in  the  field. 

The  Craigmore  viaduct,  on  the  Dublin  and 
Belfast  Junction,  has  been  opened.  The  por- 
tions of  this  line  between  the  Wellington  Inn 
station  and  the  temporary  station  at  Armagh- 
road,  are  nearly  finished. 

The  works  between  Clonmel  and  Dunkitt, 
on  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  line,  a distance 
of  26 h miles,  are  nearly  complete.  The  Cahir 
station-house  is  finished,  and  the  Admiralty 
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having  approved  of  the  design  for  the  bridge 
over  the  Luir,  at  Fiddotvn,  Mr  Dargan  has 
undertaken  the  contract,  and  the  works  are 
three  parte  completed.  Tins  bridge,  with  em- 
bankments, will  be  SOO  feet  long.  Mr.  G.  W. 


Hernans  is  engineer  iu 


chief. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  East- 
India  Company  are  about  to  introduce  the 
electric  telegraph  through  all  the  principal 
districts  of  their  vast  possessions  : they  have 
entered  into  a contract  with  Messrs.  More- 
wood  and  Rogers  for  the  supply  of  no  less 
than  3,000  tons  of  patent  galvanised  wire  for 
this  purpose.  The  shipment  of  the  wire  is  to 
commence  in  October  next,  and  the  whole 
length  of  telegraph  (about  6,000  miles)  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  action  within  two  years  from 
this  time.  The  posts  are  to  be  simple  bamboo, 
placed  in  iron  screw-pile  sockets,  and  well  in- 
sulated at  the  top. 

A report  by  the  managers  of  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, presented  at  a meeting  held  at  No.  10, 
Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris,  on  6th  inst.  states 
that  the  revenue  account,  ^fter  payment  of  all 
expenses  properly  chargeable  under  that  head, 
gives  a net  disposable  balance  of  2,031/. 
11s.  9d.  admitting  of  the  declaration  of  a divi- 
dend, for  the  six  months  ending  30th  June 
last,  of  a sum  equal  to  5/.  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  capital  of  the  society,  and  leaving  a 
surplus  of  upwards  of  200/.; — that  earnings  of 
the  line  have  been  unduly  taxed  by  payments 
for  the  transmission  of  the  society’s  messages 
between  Dover  and  London ; and  that  had 
such  payments,  during  the  past  six  months, 
been  made  as  by  the  future  agreement,  the  dis- 
posable balance  would  have  been  increased  by 
1,133/.  15s.;  and  the  dividend  to  the  30th 
June  would  have  been,  with  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  traffic,  at  the  rate  of  8/.  per  cent, 
per  annum  in  lieu  of  5/.  The  amount  paid  to 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company  is  said  to 
have  been  2,369/.  12s.  3d. ; and  amount  that 
would  have  been  paid  under  the  provisions  of 
the  subsequent  land  agreement,  1,235/.  17s.  3d. 
The  managers  next  advert  to  a proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  society  and  the  “Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent  of  Europe,”  lately  esta- 
bished  in  London  under  Royal  Charter.  A 
provisional  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
by  the  managers  with  the  chartered  company, 
for  an  equal  division  of  the  traffic  receipts, 
and  for  a joint  management  of  the  two  under- 
takings ; such  agreement  to  take  effect  from 
the  opening  for  the  public  transmission  of 
messages  of  the  Belgian  line,  and  to  continue 
in  force  during  the  existence  of  the  two  con- 
cessions or  of  either  of  them,  or  until  a more 
complete  amalgamation  of  the  companies  can 
be  effected.  The  managers  confidently  antici- 
pate that  a dividend  of  from  8/.  to  10/.  per 
cent,  will  be  immediately  realised  on  the 
capital  of  the  two  companies.  They  report 
that  the  cable  between  Dover  and  Calais  is  in 


^.vperienced  mentor  to  guide  us,  such  as  Dr. 
Macgillivray  is  well  known  to  be. 

The  present  volumes  complete  his  elaborate 
work  on  British  birds,  a work  without  a pro- 
totype, and  which  must  constitute  the  basis 
on  which  all  future  acquisitions  to  the  British 
ornitliologia  must  be  founded. 

There  is  a quaint  intermixture  of  technical 
lore  and  reflective  sagacity  in  these  volumes, 
which  renders  them  amusing  as  well  as  in- 
structive, whether  the  reader  be  a lover  of 
birds  or  not.  An  author  who  is  an  enthu- 
siast in  his  work  will  seldom  fail  to  meet  with 
readers  who  will  feel  a sympathetic  interest  m 
perusing  what  he  has  written.  Much  of  what 
is  here  presented  is  necessarily  technical  and 
dry  in  itself,  but  it  is  so  mingled  with  racy 
thought  and  curious  comment  that  it  all  goes 
down,  leaving  a relish  behind  it  anything  but 
unpleasant.  Here  is  a slice  or  two  which  our 
readers  may  “taste  and  try  before  they 
buy  — 

“ Some  persons  have  moralized  on  the  cunning 
of  birds.  They  cannot  believe  that  they  should 
naturally  possess  any  instinct  leading  them  to  acts 
such  as  in  men  are  accounted  evil.  But  a rational 
being  and  an  instinctive  animal  have  no  moral 
affinity.  Why  should  not  animals  use  stratagem  in 
defence  of  themselves  or  their  young  ? Is  cunning 
a greater  crime  than  murder  ? And  yet  who  finds 
fault  with  an  eagle  for  tearing  a lamb  to  pieces  but 
the  shepherd  and  his  master;  or  with  a lion  for 
devouring  aBosjesman  or  a Dutch  Boor,  but  other 
Bosjesmen  and  Boors,  who  may  dread  the  same 
fate  ? If  a myrmeleon  digs  a pit,  and  lies  in  wait 
to  seize  and  devour  the  unhappy  insect  that  has 
fallen  into  it,  do  not  men— moral  men — make  pits 
to  entrap  elephants,  hyenas,  wolves,  and  other 
beasts  ? Who  blames  the  fisher  for  his  practices, 
although  his  whole  art  is  a piece  of  mean  deceit  ? 
He  lets  down  into  the  dark  sea  a web  of  cord,  and 
persuades  the  silly  herrings  that  there  is  nothing  in 
their  way.  He  busks  a pointed  and  barbed  hook, 
casts  it  on  the  water,  and  says  to  the  trout, — 
‘ There’s  a nice  fat  fly  for  you  ! ’ He  impales  a 
sprawling  frog,  and,  letting  it  down  the  stream,  pre- 
tends to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  hungry  pike, 
who  is  not  insensible  of  his  good  fortune  until  he 
feels  the  steel  points  thrilling  his  pneumo-gastric 


ardent  and  enthusiastic  student  of  nature, 
co  well  as  of  books,  and  this  probably  hastened 
the  event  which  the  scientific  world  has  now- 
to  deplore.” 


fHuicettanea. 


Or  again,  as  in  dwelling  on  the  habits  of 
the  common  ring-plover  : — 

Were  I to  describe,”  he  says,  “ the  manners  of 
this  gentle  creature,  under  the  influence  of  the  de- 
lightful emotions  which  the  view  of  it  has  often 
excited  in  me,  I should  probably  appear  to  the 
grave  admirer  of  nature  an  enthusiast,  or  an  imitator 
of  other  men’s  musings.  Well,  let  him  think  as  he 
lists  ; but  yet  lives  there  the  man,  calling  himself  an 
ornithologist,  who,  quietly  strolling  along  the  bright 
sandy  beach,  just  left  bare  by  the  retiring  tide,  and 
aroused  from  his  pleasing  reveries  by  the  mellow 
whistle  of  the  ring-plover,  would  not  gaze  with 
delight  on  the  pleasant  little  thing  that  speeds  away 
before  him  with  twinkling  feet,  now  stops,  pipes 
its  clear  cry,  runs,  spreads  its  beautiful  wings, 
glides  close  over  the  sand,  and  alights  on  some  not 


New  Levelling  Instrument.— A new 
instrument  has  just  been  patented  by  Mr.  W. 
Gillespie,  of  Torbanehill,  Bathgate,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  surface  of  slopes,  railway 
gradients,  the  dip  or  rise  of  the  bottom  of 
water  channels,  and  generally  all  levelling  and 
sloping  operations  known  in  civil  engineering. 
The  instrument,  which  has  been  denominated 
“ the  inclinometer,”  is  one  of  great  simplicity, 
and  may  be  applied  by  the  ordinary  labourer. 

It  is  constructed  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram. The  bottom  parallel  being  placed  upon 
any  slope,  the  upper  parallel  necessarily  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  the  amount  and  direction  of 
that  slope.  To  measure  the  amount  of  slope, 
an  additional  limb  or  parallel  is  hinged,  at  one 
end,  to  the  top  bar  or  parallel  of  the  parallelo- 
gram. From  the  other  end  of  this  addition 
depends  a plummet  by  a cord  or  wire  passing 
vertically  down  the  graduated  front  of  an 
additional  side  bar  or  limb  of  the  parallelo- 
gram, fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  moveable 
parallel  above.  This  moveable  limb  being 
raised  from  the  parallel  position  in  which  it 
reposes  from  the  upper  bar  of  the  inclinometer, 
to  a position  perfectly  horizontal  according  to 
the  plummet,  the  6pace  intervening  betwixt 
the  two  top  bars,  as  marked  off  on  the  gra- 
duated or  vertical  side,  is  the  rate  of  6lope  to 
be  ascertained.  The  bottom  and  top  parallels 
being  thrown  from  the  due  level  in  trying  the 
slope,  and  the  due  level  restored  in  the  case  of 
the  movespar,  its  depending  or  vertical  limb 
thus  shows  the  difference — the  two  consti- 
tuting the  elements  of  a rectangle  the  same  as 
the  instrument  itself,  only  applied  to  the  true 
level,  whilst  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the 
slope.  The  difference  thus  evinced  must  there- 
fore be  the  exact  rate  of  slope,  or  deviation 
from  the  level ; and  the  instrument  is  capable 
of  being  fixed  to  that  rate  of  slope  by  screwing 
to  the  immoveable  top  bar  the  sector  attached 
to  the  moveable  one. 

Town  Hall,  Chester. — On  Friday  last 
the  town  council  met  to  receive  tenders  for  the 
complete  repair  and  restoration  of  the  Exchange 
Building  and  Town-hall.  The  following  were 
the  tenders  received  : — 

Thomas  Hughes ^2,120  0 0 

Thomas  Dean 2,236  0 0 

Poole  and  Jones 2,307  17  0 


every  respect  as  perfect  as  the  day  on  which  it 
was  laid  down 


fJottccS  of  33oofcS. 


The  estimate  of  the  corporation  surveyor  was 
2,107/.  The  Hall  is  not  by  any  means  an  old 
one,  as  it  was  commenced  in  the  year  1695, 
and  completed  in  1699.  In  1756,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  complaints  as  to  its  stability, 
it.  wnat  are  primaries  ana  secuuuaries,  ‘he  area  underneath  being  open,  and  the 
and  duodenncas,  types  and  analogies,  Town-hall  being  supported  on  pillars  and 


distant  tuft.  What  are  primaries  and  secondaries; 

coecums  and  duodenums,  types  and  analogies,  , - - — o * . - . , 

squares  or  circles,  to  him  who  thus  watches  the  | arches,  it  was  strengthened  by  forming  shops, 
living  bird  ? There  is  the  broad  blue  sea ; on  that  &c.  at  the  angles,  and  by  running  walls  the 
hand  the  green  pasture;  under  foot,  and  around,  the  length  of  the  building  on  the  western  sides, 

which  have  now  been  converted  into  police- 
office,  cells,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  take  down 
the  western  and  part  of  the  north  front,  which 
have  given  way,  restore  the  stonework  and 


A History  of  British  Birds,  indigenous  and 
migratory ; including  their  Organization, 
Habits,  Relations,  $-c. ; illustrated  by  nume- 
rous Engravings.  By  William  Mac 
gillivray,  A.M.  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Natural  History,  &c.  in  Marischal  College 
and  University,  Aberdeen ; Member  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  and  Royal 
Physical  Societies  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  Vols. 
IV.  and  V. 

The  study  of  natural  history,  and  especially 
of  that  beautiful  portion  of  it  which  relates 
to  the  feathered  creation, — God’s  builders,  as 
they  may  well  be  denominated, — tribes,  as 
they  are,  of  ever-varied  splendour,  bearing, 
to  the  animal  world,  much  the  same  relation 
that  the  flowers  do  to  the  vegetable,— con- 
stitutes a recreative  interval  from  the  cares 
and  toils  of  professional  life,  of  the  most 


refreshing  description ; and  especially  so  with  aJSK  uno.uno 

a philosophical  and  reflective  as  well  as  I who  had  succesfully  cultivated  it, 


pure  sand  ; above,  the  sunny  sky.  Frown  not  upon 
the  cheerfulness  of  nature  : shout  aloud,  run,  leap, 
make  the  sand-lark  thy  playmate.  Why  mayest 
thou  not  be  drunk  with  draughts  of  pure  ether  ? 
Are  the  gambols  of  a merry  naturalist  less  innocent 
than  the  mad  freaks,  the  howlings,  the  ravings  of 
sapient  men  assembled  to  deliberate  about  corn- 
laws,  or  party  zealots  upholding  their  creed  by 
palpably  demonstrating  their  total  want  of  charity  ?” 
Who  would  imagine  that  at  the  moment 
when  so  seemingly  light-hearted  a paragraph 
was  written,  the  author  felt  the  heavy  hand  of 
death  upon  him?  Yet  knowing  the  circum- 
stance, it  enables  us  to  see  even  in  this 
paragraph  a touching  consciousness  of  the 
peril  which  stood  between  him  and  the  innocent 
gaiety  he  so  forcibly  depicts.  The  author 
calmly  refers,  in  other  passages,  to  the  near 
approach  of  death ; and  since  the  preparation 
of  this  notice  of  his  last  labour,  we  grieve  to 
have  it  announced  that  the  author  died,  at  his 
house  in  Aberdeen,  on  Sabbath  week.  Dr. 
Macgillivray,  as  remarked  by  the  Morning 
Herald,  “ was  the  author  of  many  works  on 
natural  science,  besides  biographies  of  men 
He  was 


brickwork,  strengthen  the  roof,  and  thoroughly 
paint  and  beautify  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  Exchange  and  Town  Hall.  The  works 
are  expected  to  occupy  eighteen  months. 

Archaeological  Researches  at  Pe- 
vensey  Castle.— The  Earl  of  Burlington,  ,| 
on  the  application  of  Mr.  Lower,  of  Lewes,  , 
having  given  the  necessary  permission,  it  is  i 
proposed  to  excavate  within  the  castrum  by  / 
removing  the  accumulated  soil,  by  which,  it  is  : 
presumed,  many  of  its  architectural  features  ? 
are  concealed.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  ; 
Lower  have  engaged  to  receive  subscriptions, 
and  to  report  to  the  subscribers  on  the  progress  s 
made.  When  Mr.  Smith  was  engaged  in  his  s 
researches  at  Lymne,  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany franked  his  journeys  between  that  place  i 
and  London  ; and  we.  are  pleased  to  learn  that  i 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  directors 
have,  in  a like  spirit,  granted  Mr.  Lower  a '< 
‘‘  pass  ” for  six  months. 
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The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
the  greatest  of  artists,  concern  all  artists.  Mr. 
J.  O.  Halliwell,  F.R.S.  proposes  a new  edition 
in  twenty  folio  volumes,  corresponding  in  size 
with  the  convenient  first  collective  edition  of 
1623.  He  proposes  to  give  copious  archmo- 
logical  illustrations,  a life  of  the  poet,  &c. 
There  will  be  numerous  illustrations,  too,  and 
these  will  he  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fairholt.  The  projector  says  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  work  has  occupied  his  earnest 
attention  for  nearly  twelve  years.  His  object  is 
to  bring  together,  from  the  stores  of  Elizabethan 
literature,  art,  or  science,  whatever  really  tends 
to  illustrate  the  pages  of  the  great  poet  of  the 
world,  in  the  full  conviction  there  yet  remains 
room  for  one  comprehensive  edition  which 
shall  answer  the  requirements  of  the  student 
and  zealous  inquirer.  “Granting,  he  says,  that 
the  general  spirit  of  Shakespeare  may  be  appre- 
ciated without  the  assistance  of  lengthened 
commentary,  it  cannot  be  denied  there  is  much 
which  is  obscure  to  the  modern  reader, — 
numerous  allusions  to  the  literature,  manners, 
and  phraseology  of  the  times,  which  require 
explanation  and  careful  discussion.  This  is  a 
labour  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted  on 
a large  scale.  In  the  preface  to  the  translation 
of  Karl  Simrock’s  Remarks,  8vo.  1850,  1 have 
shown  there  are  upwards  of  two  thousand 
obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  Shakespeare  left 
without  any  explanation  in  the  editions  of  Mr. 
Knight  and  Mr. Collier.  Here  is, undoubtedly, a 
field  of  criticism,  which  deserves  the  labour  of  the 
student;  and  without  attempting  to  supply  all 
these  deficiencies,  it  may  still  be  allowed  me, 
without  presumption,  to  promise  an  extensive 
advance  on  what  has  been  accomplished  by 
my  predecessors.”  The  impression  is  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  150  copies,  and  each  copy 
will  have  the  printer’s  autograph  certificate 
that  that  limit  has  been  preserved.  All  the 
plates  and  woodcuts  used  for  this  are  to  be 
destroyed,  and  no  separate  impressions  of  any 
of  them  will  be  taken  off.  Long  training, 
much  learning,  and  large  collections  bearing 
on  the  subject,  peculiarly  fit  Mr.  Halliwell  for 
the  heavy  undertaking  he  proposes.  The  list 
of  subscribers  will,  there  is  no  doubt,  soon  be 
more  than  filled,  and  public  libraries  should  at 
once  apply.  We  cordially  wish  him  health  to 
complete  the  important  task  he  has  entered 
upon. 

Industrial  Statistics  of  Paris. — In 
the  statistical  section  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Belfast,  one  of  the  secretaries  read  a 

Saper  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  of  the 
ioard  of  Trade,  on  the  “ Productive  Industry 
of  Paris,”  from  which  it  appears  that  the  total 
number  of  workmen  employed  in  1847  was 
342,530,  — viz.  204,925  men,  and  112,891 
women,  with  24,714  children  and  young  per- 
sons—which  fell  in  1848  to  156,125,  being  a 
diminution  of  54  per  cent.  The  chief  falling 
off  was  in  furnishing,  where  the  reduction  was 
73  per  cent,  and  the  least  was  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  food,  which  only  fell  off  19  per  cent. 
The  latest  value  of  the  productions  of  Parisian 
labour  in  1847  was  58,545,134/.  and  in  1848 
only  27,100,964/.  The  falling  off  in  consump- 
tion was  very  remarkable.  The  quantity  of 
flesh  meat  consumed  in  Paris  in  1847  was 
150  lbs.  per  head  : in  1 848  it  fell  to  87?  lbs.  per 
head.  After  affairs  settled  down  again,  it  rose 
in  1849  to  146  lbs.  per  head,  and  in  1850 
reached  158  lbs.  per  head.  Out  of  the  entire 
number  of  workmen,  147,311,  or  87  per  cent, 
could  read  and  write.  Out  of  86,617  women, 
68,219,  or  79  per  cent,  could  read  and  write. 
The  rate  of  weekly  wages  was  given  on  an 
average  as  follows:  — Carpenters,  27s.  4d.; 
cabinetmakers,  20s.  3d. ; masons,  18s.  9d. ; 
tailors,  20s.  2d.;  butchers,  19s.  7d. ; jewellers, 
318.  9d.;  bakers,  19s.  7d.;  shoemakers,  16s. 
6d.;  confectioners,  21s. 9d.;  milliners, 20s.  3d.; 
laundresses,  12s.  3d.  It  was  found  that  950 
women  earned  less  than  6d.  per  diem ; 
127,452  males,  and  100,050  females,  earned  6d. 
to  2s.  5d.;  157,216  men,  and  626  women, 
learned  2s.  5d.  to  4s.;  and  10,393  more  than 
4s.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Paris  workmen 
ito  work  part  of  the  day  on  Sunday,  but  they 
linvariably  make  a holiday  on  Monday,  most 
of  their  wages  being  lavished  in  enjoying 
ithemselves  on  that  day.  Those  who  can  earn 


the  most  money  are  found  to  save  the  least,  as 
they  extend  the  Monday  holiday  into  other 
days  of  the  week. 

Metropolitan  Commission  of  Sewers. 
— Thefollowing  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Commission  of 
Sewers  “ Resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  to  the  Court  that  the  cholera  is  rapidly 
approaching  this  country  and  metropolis,  and 
it  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  public  health 
that  foul  open  sewers  and  ditches  should  be 
covered  over,  and  other  aggravated  nuisances 
removed  ; and,  inasmuch  as  the  commissioners 
have  failed  in  their  endeavours,  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  to  raise  the  sums  required  for  the 
execution  of  such  works  by  loan  on  the  security 
of  the  sewer-rates,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
court,  expedient  and  necessary  that  immediate 
application  be  made  to  her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment for  a temporary  advance  of  such  a sum 
as  will  enable  the  commissioners  to  execute  the 
works  of  urgent  necessity  above  adverted  to  ; 
and  it  is  ordered  that  it  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  entire  body  of  commissioners,  to 
consider  and  determine  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  that  such  com- 
mittee be  authorised  and  empowered  to  com- 
municate with  the  Government  for  such  pur- 
pose; and  ordered  further,  that  the  committee 
be  summoned  for  Tuesday  next,  the  14th  inst. 
at  eleven  o’clock  a.m.  at  this  office,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  said  matters.”  The  result 
of  this  discussion  is  not  yet  known. 

Commercial  Travellers’  School 
Competition. — The  observations  on  this 
subject  in  a recent  number  are  correct,  but  do 
not  go  to  the  full  extent  in  exposing  a practice 
now  on  the  increase  amongst  architects, — that 
of  attaining,  by  cunning  canvass,  or  by  private 
interest,  the  preference  which  merit  only  ought 
to  receive.  Of  the  competitors  several  have 
not  only  sent  lithographed  plans,  with  letters 
and  commentaries,  to  the  committee,  but  have 
also  used  personal  solicitations,  not  confining 
their  arguments  in  favour  of  their  own  pro- 
ductions, but  using,  perhaps,  a friendly  oppor- 
tunity of  view  afforded  them  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  designs  by  others.  If  such  prac- 
tices are  permitted,  there  is  an  end  to  free  and 
fair  competition,  for  the  committee  which  has 
to  decide  the  selection  on  intrinsic  merits  only, 
ought  to  receive  and  open  all  the  plans  at  the 
same  sitting,  without  being  pre-advised  or 
solicited  by  any  of  the  competing  architects. 
What  will  be  thought  of  professional  men  who 
have  touted  every  individual  on  the  committee 
before  any  plans  were  sent  in  ? Or  of  such  a 
proposition  as  offering  to  present  a coloured 
and  elaborate  design  which  should  be  worth 
40/.?  There  are  examples  of  similar  tricks, 
tried  successfully,  too,  on  similar  occasions. 
Many  recent  competitions  illustrate  the  futility 
of  a selection  by  anonymous  tender,  as  well  as 
the  deceit  of  using  mottoes  which  are  known. 
Common  justice  would  imply,  that  when  the 
condition  of  a proposal  is  the  suppression  of 
the  proposer’s  name,  all  who  might  violate 
that  postulate  (much  less  tout  and  canvass  for 
preference)  should  be  wholly  excluded. — Spec. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Allen,  the 
Artist. — We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  sub- 
scription for  a fund  to  provide  for  the  widow 
and  eight  children  of  Mr.  Allen,  whose  death 
we  have  already  mentioned,  is  progressing 
favourably.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  at  Paradise- 
row,  Lambeth,  in  the  year  1803.  On  leaving 
St.  Paul’s  school,  he  assumed  his  father’s  avo- 
cation as  an  usher  at  a school  at  Taunton  ; but 
the  employment  proved  unsuitable  to  the  clever 
and  vivacious  young  man ; and  his  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting  having  early  developed 
itself,  he  returned  to  London.  He  had,  of 
course,  great  difficulties  to  master,  and  he  did 
not  disdain  to  paint  very  humble  subjects ; he 
used  to  say  he  did  not  think  his  most  finished 
landscape  ever  produced  so  much  fervent  admi- 
ration as  his  imitation  of  a Venetian  blind  during 
this  period  of  his  probation ; and  it  is  said  a 
specimen  of  this  early  demonstration  of  his 
ability  may  yet  be  seen  in  a coffee-shop  at 
Mile-end.  We  will  not  attempt  to  follow  his 
life.  Suffice  it  that  by  the  force  of  his  talent  he 
made  himself  recognised  as  an  able  depictor  of 
English  scenery.  His  “ Vale  of  Clwd,”  ex- 


hibited a few  years  since,  created  a considerable 
sensation.  This  picture  was  purchased  by  a 
prizeholder  in  the  Art  Union  of  London  for 
a large  sum,  at  a moment,  as  we  have  heard 
him  say,  when  it  was  of  vital  service  to  him. 
Mr.  Allen  took,  as  is  well  known,  an  active 
part  in  establishing  “The  Society  of  British 
Artists,”  and  attached  himself  to  it  with  great 
devotion.  He  was  also  Professor  of  Drawing 
at  the  City  of  London  School  from  its  founda- 
tion ; and  the  fact  that  the  School  has  given 
fifty  guineas  to  the  widow  and  family,  the  head- 
master, the  Rev.  Dr.  Mortimer,  ten  guineas, 
and  the  other  masters  twenty  guineas,  shows 
the  extent  to  which  he  was  appreciated  by 
them. 

Sewage  Manure. — On  Thursday,  in  last 
week,  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,  Mr.  R.  Jebb,  with  Major 
Dawson,  R.E.  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Smith,  Mr.  J. 
Redhead,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Woolrych, 
met  Mr.  Stothert,  of  Bath,  and  other  gentle- 
men interested  in  sanitary  matters,  at  Rich- 
mond, pursuant  to  appointment,  to  witness 
Mr.  Stothert’s  experiments  in  the  deodorizing 
and  precipitation  of  sewer  water.  The  expe- 
riments were  performed  near  the  gasworks,  at 
the  confluence  of  two  sewers,  smells  from 
which  have  long  been  complained  of  as  a 
nuisance.  A quantity  of  the  sewage  was 
poured  into  several  glass  vessels,  into  some  of 
which  Mr.  Stothert  put  a little  of  his  powder, 
stirring  it  for  a few  seconds.  After  this,  in 
the  course  of  about  four  minutes,  it  is  said,  a 
precipitation  of  solid  matter  took  place,  leav- 
ing the  supernatant  liquor  clear  like  spring 
water,  and  free  from  smell.  The  next  experi- 
ment was  to  pour  some  of  the  clear  water  of 
the  former  experiment  into  a quantity  of  the 
sewer  water  in  its  natural  state  as  taken  from 
the  open  sewer.  By  this  the  sewer  water  is 
said  to  have  been  instantly  deprived  of  its 
offensive  smell,  the  fermentation  being  checked 
and  the  gases  fixed,  the  sewage  otherwise  pre- 
serving its  previous  appearance,  and  no  pre- 
cipitation taking  place.  The  precipitate,  after 
being  dried,  is  proposed  to  be  applied  in  a 
way  similar  to  guano,  and  to  which  it  is  con- 
sidered equal  in  value.  The  clear  water  con- 
taining fertilizing  salts  is  applicable  as  liquid 
manure,  or  for  flushing,  and  at  the  same  time 
deodorizing,  the  sewers.  The  commissioners 
present  are  reported  to  have  declared  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  deodorizing  and  clari- 
fying power  of  the  agents  employed,  and  to 
have  expressed  a hope  that  the  process  might, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  be  carried  out  on 
a large  scale  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis. 

Steam  Carriage. — Three  gentlemen  of 
Newark,  N.  Y.  have  associated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a steam-carriage,  calculated  to  run 
on  common  roads,  but  designed  more  parti- 
cularly for  the  plank  road  between  that  city 
and  New  York.  An  average  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  is  expected,  with  a power  as 
economical  as  that  of  horses.  An  American 
paper  contains  a description  of  a similar  vehi- 
cle, the  floor  of  which  is  14  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  roof  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  outside  passengers.  The  ma- 
chinery is  inclosed  within  the  carriage,  and 
the  steam  is  emitted  through  a small  aperture, 
so  that  horses  will  not  be  frightened.  The 
machine,  it  is  said,  will  be  guided  by  a man 
stationed  behind. 

Manufacture  of  Mineral  Pigments. 
—Mr.  Newton,  of  Chancery-lane,  has  taken 
out  a patent,  being  a communication,  for  the 
manufacture  of  pigments  from  serpentine  and 
other  similar  minerals,  containing  magnesia 
and  oxide  of  iron  in  combination  with  silicic 
acid,  so  as  to  obtain  a basis  which  may  be 
united  with  other  colouring  matters.  To  pro- 
duce a blue,  for  instance,  the  serpentine  is 
finely  powdered,  and  to  every  100  lbs.  are 
added  10  lbs.  of  prussiate  of  potash,  dissolved 
in  40  lbs.  of  hot  water.  When  well  mixed  by 
stirring,  25  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  in  25  lbs.  of 
water  are  added,  and  after  a short  time  the 
mass  becomes  converted  to  a fine  blue  pulp. 
About  50  lbs.  of  water  are  added  to  dissolve 
out  the  soluble  salts,  and  the  mixture  is  left  to 
stand  thirty-six  hours,  when  the  water  is 
drawn  off,  and  the  residue  washed,  dried,  and 
ground  with  oil. 
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The  Railway  Suspension-bridge  over 
the  Niagara.— This  bridge  will  form  a 
single  span  of  800  feet  in  length.  It  is  to 
serve  as  a connecting  line  between  the  railways 
of  Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is 
to  be  hung  on  cables  of  iron  wire,  as  “ the  best 
material  for  the  support  of  loads  and  concus- 
sions, in  virtue  of  its  great  absolute  cohesion, 
which  amounts  to  from  90,000  to  130,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  according  to  quality.”  The 
bridge  will  form  a straight  hollow  beam  of  20 
feet  wide  and  17  deep,  composed  of  top, 
bottom,  and  sides.  The  upper  floor,  which 
supports  the  railway,  is  24  feet  wide  be- 
tween the  railings,  and  suspended  to  two 
wide  cables,  assisted  by  stays.  The  lower 
floor  is  19  feet  wide  and  15  high  in  the  clear, 
connected  with  the  upper  one  by  vertical 
trusses,  forming  its  sides,  and  suspended  on 
two  other  cables,  which  have  10  feet  more  de- 
flection than  the  upper  ones.  The  anchorage 
will  be  formed  by  sinking  eight  shafts  into  the 
rock  25  feet  deep.  The  bottom  of  each  shaft 
will  he  enlarged  for  the  reception  of  cast-iron 
anchor  plates,  of  6 feet  square.  These  cham- 
bers will  have  a prismatical  section,  and  be 
filled  with  solid  masonry.  Saddles  of  cast-iron 
will  support  the  cables  on  the  top  of  the  towers. 
They  will  consist  of  two  part6 — the  lower  one 
stationary,  and  the  upper  one  moveable,  rest- 
ing on  wrought  iron  rollers.  The  saddles  will 
have  to  support  a pressure  of  600  tons,  when- 
ever the  bridge  is  loaded  with  a train  of  maxi- 
mum weight.  The  towers  are  to  be  GO  feet  high, 
15  feet  square  at  base,  and  8 at  top.  The  lime- 
stone used  in  the  masonry  of  the  towers,  it  is 
said,  will  bear  a pressure  of  500  tons  upon 
every  foot  square 


WEIGHT  OF  BRIDGE. 

Weight  of  timber 910,130  lbs. 

Wrought  iron  and  suspenders  113,120 

Castings  ..  ..  44,332 

Rails 66.740 

Cables  between  towers  ..  ..  535,400 


1,669,722 

For  the  cables  it  is  estimated  that  15,000  wires 
of  No.  10  will  be  required.  At  each  end  of  the 
upper  floor  the  upper  cables  will  be  assisted  by 
18  wire  rope  stays,  and  their  strength  will  be 
equivalent  to  1,440  wires : these  deducted 

leave  the  number  of  wires  in  the  four  superior 
cables,  13,560;  the  number  of  wires  in  one 
cable,  3,390 ; diameter  of  cable,  9i  inches.” 
The  railway  bridge  will  be  elevated  18  feet  on 
the  Canadian,  and  28  on  the  American  side, 
above  the  present  surface  of  the  bank,  and 
above  the  present  struc'ure. 

The  New  House  Duty. — A return  to 
Parliament  has  just  been  issued,  showing  the 
number  of  houses  valued  at  20 1.  and  upwards, 
the  number  of  those  which  pay  house-tax  at 
sixpence  and  ninepence  in  the  pound,  with 
other  information  on  the  same  subject.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  are  179,224  houses 
charged  at  sixpence ; and  in  Scotland,  6.377. 
The  amount  of  duty  in  England  and  Wales 
is  200,182/.  19s.  2d.;  and  in  Scotland, 

5,288/.  11s.  2d.;  making  205,417/.  10s.  lid. 
at  sixpence  ; while  at  ninepence  in  the  pound 
there  are  252,213  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  producing  463,204/.  4s.  8d. ; and  in 
Scotland,  24,095  houses  at  38,340/.  17s.  Id.; 
making  the  ninepence  duty  501,545/.  Is.  9d. 
The  total  amount  of  duty  is  stated  at  707,016 /. 
12s.  8d.  The  return,  which  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Goulburn,  contains  the  number  of  houses 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns  rated  at  10/. 
and  other  sums. 

Preservation  of  Archaeological 
Relics. — A petition  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Archfeological  Institute  for  presentation  to 
Parliament  on  this  subject.  The  memorial 
states,  “That  of  late  years  numerous  struc- 
tures, both  religious  and  civil,  of  great  public 
interest,  have  been  wantonly  destroyed  or  de- 
faced, owing  to  the  want  of  some  recognised 
power  of  interference  in  extreme  cases.  At 
the  present  moment,  the  interesting  remains  of 
the  Roman  theatre  and  ancient  town  of  Veru- 
lamium  are  threatened  with  destruction  by  a 
building  company.  That,  owing  to  the  state 
of  the  law  of  treasure  trove,  a large  number  of 
precious  objects  of  gold  and  silver,  deserving 
of  preservation,  not  only  for  the  beauty  and 


skill  displayed  in  their  workmanship,  but  on 
account  of  their  essential  interest  as  illustra- 
tions  of  the  arts  and  habits  of  former  races,  j 
are  condemned  to  the  melting-pot  as  soon  as 
discovered.  That,  in  such  cases,  it  is  highly  : 
desirable  that  some  change  of  the  law  should 
he  made,  so  as  to  avert  this  destruction  of 
valuable  archaeological  evidences,  without  in-  | 
fringing  on  the  sacred  rights  of  property.”  | 
The  petition  prays  for  a committee,  to  whom 
these  matters  may  be  submitted,  or  otherwise 
for  relief,  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Stourbridge  School  of  Design.  The 
Government  School  of  Design  at  Stourbridge 
was  inaugurated  on  Monday  in  last  week,  by  a 
conversazione,  held  in  the  School  building,  and 
at  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Lyttelton, 
presided.  There  were  upwards  of  300  ladies 
and  gentlemen  present,  and  the  walls  were 
adorned  with  pictures  and  works  of  art  sup- 
plied by  the  Government,  and  also  by  manu- 
facturers and  others  residing  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  The  building  comprises  a 
library,  supplied  by  Government,  a room  for 
private  classes,  and  a general  class  room,  with 
other  conveniences.  In  responding  to  a vote 
of  thanks,  Mr.  J.  H.  H.  Foley,  M.P.  as  chair- 
man of  the  council,  stated  that  it  was  estimated 
that  from  2,000/.  to  2,500/.  would  be  wanted 
for  the  erection  of  a proper  building,  but  that 
the  subscriptions  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood did  not  exceed  800/.  After  abandoning 
two  or  three  sites  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  them,  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
buying  the  theatre  for  700/.  and  of  altering  it 
as  it  now  is  for  500/.  more,  including  lighting 
and  warming.  The  inside  of  the  building,  it 
had  been  pronounced  by  competent  judges, 
would  make  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
country.  Lord  Ward  and  Lord  Lyttelton  also 
addressed  the  meeting. 

Leeds  School  of  Design. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  was  held  on  Monday  in 
week  before  last,  when  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  department  of  practical  art  as  to 
the  appointment  of  masterships  of  drawing 
schools  from  amongst  the  more  advanced 
students  in  the  local  and  central  schools,  as 
already  announced  in  our  columns,  were  re- 
ported to  the  meeting.  A letter  was  also  read 
from  Mr.  Deverill,  secretary  of  the  department, 
announcing  the  establishment  of  scholarships 
in  the  London  school.  The  letter  offered  to 
the  Leeds  committee  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending any  advanced  students  who  have 
received  medals,  and  who  may  be  desirous  of 
becoming  candidates  for  a scholarship,  which 
will  be  given,  subject  to  rules  ; the  holder  of  it 
to  receive  an  allowance  at  the  rate  of  40/.  a 
year,  from  1st  October,  1852,  to  31st  March 
1853,  when  the  candidate  will  be  eligible  for 
re-election.  Another  communication  froi 
the  Board  of  Trade  enjoined  the  formation  of 
a permanent  collection  of  drawings  by  the 
pupils  to  be  used  as  a public  exhibition.  The 
report  stated  that  there  had  been  146  pupils 
in  the  school  during  the  year.  The  financial 
statement  contained  the  following  items  of 
receipt.  Donations  toward  paying  off  the 
debt,  128/.  2s.  Subscriptions,  90/.  19s.  6d. 
Government  grant,  200/.  Pupils’  fees  and 
sundries,  63/.  12s.  8d.  The  expenditure  in- 
cluded the  payment  of  a debt  of  179/-  5s.  8d 
Salaries,  rent,  &c.  360/.  8s.  3d.  Balance  in 
hand,  17/.  11s.  lid. 

Leaning  Towers  of  London. — Time 
after  time,  when  passing  certain  leaning  towers 
(not  of  Pisan  construction),  imminent  both  to 
the  passengers,  not  few,  and  dwellers  within, — 
gravity-tempting  tenements, — my  wonder  is 
j heightened  that  no  authoritative  voice  com- 
; mand  “Take  down  the  threateners.”  It  may 
I be  that  your  province  admits  of  the  public 
j and  proprietors  receiving  kind  warning  from 
I The  Builder’s  fa siculus.  For  specimens, 
the  eye  may  contemplate  the  inclination  of  the 


The  New  Palace,  Balmoral.— Sir, — 
perceive  by  the  papers  that  it  has  been  detert 
mined  to  build  a new  palace  for  the  Queen  a 
Balmoral,  and  that  it  is  estimated  to  cost  fron 
80,000/.  to  100,000/.  We  have  not  yet  heard  thi 
name  of  the  fortunate  architect  who  is  to  be  erai 
ployed,  but  no  doubt  from  the  feeling  evincer 
both  by  her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  to  encouragi 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  &c.  at  the  presen; 
time,  that  some  distinguished  architect  will  b 
employed,  and  as  a palace  it  will  vie  with  sucl 
undertakings  as  Bridgewater  and  Dorchestel 
House,  Park-lane,  and  on  which  men  of  emii 
nence  and  taste  have  been  engaged. — A Sub 

Picca  dilly. — To  relieve  the  minds  of  somi 
of  our  correspondents  we  may  say  that  th; 
huge  covered  enclosure  in  the  road,  near  St 
James’s  Church,  is  not  intended  as  a perma 
nent  location  for  the  paviors  who  have  for  S’ 
many  weeks  diverted  the  stream  of  traffi! 
north  and  south,  which  ought  to  be  runninj 
east  and  west : nor  is  it  for  any  travelling 
exhibition,  or  agricultural  association.  It  is 
in  short,  simply  to  protect  a steam-engini 
which  is  cutting  off  the  unsound  part  of  th 
blocks  that  formed  the  wooden  pavement,  tha 
they  may  be  laid  down  again  one  of  the6: 
days.  When  we  are  again  to  be  permitted  t 
take  the  straight  course  no  one  but  “ Vates,> 
“Joe  Muggins’s  Dog,”  or  some  other  of  thl 
racing  prophets,  can  possibly  tell. 

Another  Accident  with  Scaffold, 
ing. — It  is  painful  to  have  occasion,  ever  amt 
anon,  to  record  such  cases,  and,  indeed,  they  hav;i 
occurred  of  late  oftener  than  recorded.  In  th: 
present  instance  a scaffold,  30  feet  in  heighlj 
in  front  of  some  new  buildings  in  Grafton) 
place,  Kentish  Town,  gave  way  on  Thursday! 
in  last  week,  carrying  the  workmen  with  il 
smashing  the  skull  of  one  poor  fellow,  whosii 
case  is  hopeless,  and  also  nearly  killing  anotheij 
A third  was  caught  by  a projection,  and,  for! 
tunately,  rescued.  Some  better  supervision 
of  scaffolding  would  appear  to  be  absolutel  l 
necessary. 

Glass  Sashes.— Some  years  ago  I prc 
posed  the  employment  of  glass  in  the  con; 
struction  of  sashes,  and  time  has  in  no  degret 
lessened  my  confidence  in  the  results.  Thesl 
sashes  of  any  and  all  colours  would  posses! 
great  beauty,  elegance,  and  novelty,  and  !t 
think  they  would  bid  fair  to  supersede  even 
other  description  for  shop  fronts,  &c.  I inaki 
the  above  suggestion  known  to  all,  that  sorof 
may  be  led  to  put  it  into  practice.— J.  Clarke: 


TENDERS 

For  the  Shoreditch  Agricultural  Schools,  to  be  erecte 


at  Brentwood.  The  trustees  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonar 
Shoreditch,  advertised  some  time  since  for  designs,  at 
stipulated  that  the  cost  should  not  exceed  5,0001.  Tl 
design  of  Mr.  Koightley  was  selected,  and  he  supplie 
the  quantities  for  the  builders 

G.  Myers  

E.  Carter 

Pollock  and  MoLennan 

J . and  J.  Coleman  

Keogg  

Hill  

H.  Smith 

W.  Smith  

J.  Wood  and  Son  (accepted)  4,913 
J.  and  J.  Bishop  4,120 


..£5,690  0 0 
..  5,657  0 0 
..  5,587  0 0 
..  5,675  0 0 
. 5,494  0 0 

..  6,456  0 0 
..  5,426  0 0 
..  6,220  0 0 
5,177  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


wall  at  the  east  end  of  Carey-street,  north 
side;  head  of  Gate- street,  Lincoln’s  inn- 


fields,  the  house  that  partially  barricades 
Little  Turnstile ; and  the  slight  iron  slanting 
props  to  that  massive  coin  of  well-built  brick 
forming  the  south  corner  of  Long-acre’s  east 
end. — Apprehension. 


“ Picture  Frames.”— The  result  of  our  inquiries  is  n 
favourable  to  the  use  of  “ gold  varnish,”  or  rather  “ gOj 
paint.”  It  will  not  last.  It  may  be  obtained  at  the  oil-shop 
I The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  send  the  frames  tc 
gilder. 

“Neemuch”  (a  needle  may  be  oalled  “a  wedge”’ 
‘‘J.  B.”  Staffordshire  (the  previous  “ publication”  of  ti 
invention  prevents  the  obtaining  of  letters  patent.  As  1 
protection,  apply  to  a patent  agent),  “ A.  P.,"  “ W.  M : 
| (can  write  to  the  address  given  if  he  please.  We  eann  l 
further  interfere),  “ S.  L.”  (received,  and  will  shortl 
1 appear),  “ A.  H.  G.,”  " W.  H.,”  “ K.  D.,”  “ Mr.  M. 

] “ W.  W.,*'  “ Dr.  McC.,”  “ R.  R.  G.,”  “ Occasion 
Reader,”  “ F.  W.,"  “ F.  0.  W.,”  “ Contractor’s  Foreman 
“ T.  H.  W.,  “ W.  N.  C.,"  “ J.  B.,"  “ J.  C.  D. ,”  “ F.  "W 
I (it  was  not  stated  that  the  Designers  for  the  Building  wov 
receive  a copy  of  the  Jurors’  Reports),  “ J.  T.  K."  (sh> 
appear) . 

“ Books  and.  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  cl 
books  or  find  addresses. 

N OTICE. — All  communications  respecting  advertise mer 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  b 
“ Editor all  other  communications  should  be  address; 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 
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ASVXHtTISElVZZKTTS. 

T^HE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth,  aged  16, 

iPPBPWTTpfr  hi,™  with  a Carpenter  and  Builder  as  IN-DOOH 


: T M.  MACEY,  Builder,  has  REMOVED  from  j 10  ARCHITECTS  & WRITERS  ON  ARCHITFCTnRT? 

.0  «n*»»  wharf,  milford-lare,  rriHE  proprietors  “ ™he BUILDER^ 

- ,A(.  having  taken  Premises  well  situated  and  adapted  for  con- 

i prepared  flooring. -Alfred! 

immons.  | -1-  RQSLING  fiegstocall  the  attention  of  Builders  and  Con-  1 ,, L S Arta‘  Bv\D$  extensive  Priuters  as  well  as  Publishers, 

1 *-  1-:-  -»  • • “ • • thev  can  to  Authors  for  the  pubHcaiion  of 


Burners  generally  to  his  STOCK  of  BOARDS,  prepared  „ „„ 

«'dPIL;~An  Aj-cl.iteot  and  Surveyor,  who  Is  | 

'variMia  I m'arf?e  bull4'a8  operations  and  also  in  j increased  demand  A.  RuSLINU  is  in  a position  to  offer®  every 


sound  practical  knowledge  of  the  profess; 
required. -Address.  ‘-PRACTICE, ” ' 

1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


a position  to  offer  every 

...  . . _ . ...  . rted  into  this  country  at 

lty  of  acquiring  a , the  lowest  possible  price  consisteut  with  fair  trading : and  begs  to 
- .-  P"“'um  will  he  . solicit  the  orders  of  those  who  have  not  as  yet  favoured  him.  feel- 

Uthce  of  The  Builder,’  i mg  assured  he  can  oiler  them  advantages  which  thev  will  an- 
preciate.— Southwark-bridge  Wharf,  Baukside.  P 


they  can  offer  unusual  facUitko  , 

W orks  of  the  above  description. 

Office  of  “The  Builder,"  l,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  bee  to 

, 'utorm  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  ot  hers  interested 

in  railways,  that  in  order  to  facilitate  negotiation  i0”’  £e  Sc Iff 


UTANTUn  l n ii  ..  ,,  and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Pricea 

W AIN  I PjL),  by  a Builder,  a thoroughly  competent  Bea  ,s- ' "k  p,llink-.  Scantlings,  " 

»nd  efficient  CLERK  of  WORKS.-Apply.  bv  letter,  to  “ " '~3- 


WAliT®D’  about  TWENTY  good  CARPEN- 

’•  TEKSand  JOINERS.  Apply,  on  Monday  morning  (Scd- 
fember  901,  between  the  hours  of  Nine  and  Elfv“n  to  ^fr  r 
men^eJ'™  I"  Meroha,lt>  83,  Dean-street,  Solio.-N.B.  No  society 


Y\7’ANTED,  in  an  Engineer  and  Founder’s  Office, 

, , a Cl, E UR,  who  has  been  acoustomed  to  the  iron  trade.  He 


...  . w,.n  acoustomed  to  the  iron  trade.  He 

would  be  required  to  take  out  quantities,  and  attend  to  the  books. 

nm  . ..  Tlle  uujjjer  « ^ York- 


—Apply,  by  lei  ter  only, to  B."  L.'  Office'"  of  “ 
street,  Cov— • ’ 


W.  MINERS  AND  PLASTERERS. 

ANTED,  immediately,  TWENTY  good 

I'A^,08  aud  TEN  PLASTERERS,  for  twelve 
months  certain.  Good  wages  will  be  given,  and  none  but  good 
workmen  need  apply.— Address,  C.  C.  and  A.  bENNETT,  Builders, 


\\/"ANl  ED,  a steady  and  active  young  MAN,  of 
Tflniaob'1BTitSH  habits,  in  a Stove  nnd  Close  Range  Bu-iness  in 
Londoa  He  must  be  a good  salesman,  nnd  accustomed  to  work- 
pvt  references  and  salary  required,  to  " 

xj  v A ri  ft.  i o-t-olnce,  Leamington. 


'JStag.  mSLffSJSHS  \ TH1  J,ESTt1MATT'?G  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  ty.  Cleave’s*  th^  Pme  MedaiVo  T^i  n r f Ureat  '"Oitioii.  awarded 
•road.  Pimlico  Basin  1 . , / ,e  . . Jal  f-  IB.ELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  l lore  Manufa -Mirer. 


•12,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


QEASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating  ^K  STAINING  and  VARNISHING. — 

rZ.,1  j,r  |AIjE\at  E I.  FULLER’S  Depot,  27,  Wharf-  I ,V\  gaining  and  Varni  hing  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Ac.  , lone  for 

road.  City-road.  Spansh  and  Honduras  Mahoganv.  Wi  ' 


tree,  Birch,  Beech,  aud  Veneers,  f looring  and  i laud-— Oak  Stain,  6s,  per  gallon. 


the  trade  at  5d.  peryard  by  JOS.  WILLSO!*, H»«et  KtoSl 
laud, — Oak  Stain.  6a  n»*r  if,. linn 


T7NGLISII  and  FOREIGN  TIMBER  and  S^JGJG.l  PLANING,  and 

D DEALS,  of  any  length  and  scantlin”  GEG‘^G^Jr(1"  f-y.WORSSAM  and  CO.  of  Hortulan 

Oak  and  Ash,  from  2s.  -Id.  to  3s  .per  foot  cube  • Sash  Sills  3d.  1 'f0?d’  CI;*lsca,  direct  attention  to  the  simplicity  aud 

I inch  Vellow  or  White  Batten  floorboards  prepared  lfcGd.  to  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  manufacture 

14*  6d.  per  square.  1 inch  ditto,  15s.  to  17s  Gd  per  8quare  I ofthe  above-  An  inspection  of  their  stock  on  hand  is  requested 

hundred  Deals’  fr°m  81  9d-  to  4iL  eauh-  Ptank,  from  ail.  per  — 

nt^ennliB8  TimbeI'  ^ro.m  62i  Gd.  per  load,  and  all  other  descriptions  QIR  W‘  S‘  HARRIS’S  LIGHTNING  CON- 

at  equally  low  prices  for  cash.  * , O.  DUCTORS.  -The  public  attention.  M well  « ,.•  0f  cimreh- 


Apply  to  Mr.  MAY,  90,  LeadenhaU-street. 


_ DUCTORS.— The  public  attention,  ul  _ ......  . 

Building  Committees,  and  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
° .fr1  J4e8°ffil°n  „°f  buildings,  is  called  to  the  very 


TJ  ROAD  - STREET  TIMBER  and  SLATE  ! ci 7^*Kin»t'W^?*E^t5roSfcL 

j aPtAKl/nSof  bT're^S 

reduce  his  stock  of  perfectly  seasoned  wainscot  oak.  muhnonng  i m[—i..r.-ilonalblc.fu't,leir.  application  by  any  other 


WArJSfiRf^K0d  workING  FOREMAN  of 

LondonCAAnnBN,TiE  1 ‘i°  tak5  cbnrB-e  of  " j°b  a few  miles  from 
p DCa.Vj0n  Ipbe  made,  stating  ace  and  terms,  to  N.  S. 
SntersTwInted!deri  ’ York-8trcct'Corcnt-gardeu.-N.B.  Good 


WANTED, 

. » * management  of  a Brickfield  n 


TO  BRICKMAKERS. 

FOREMAN  to  undertake  the 

v i V*  A Brickfield  near  London.  Application  to 

X?  b?  ‘ot.ter  0IJly,  stating  the  fullest  particulars  ns  to  character  and 
capability,  and  also  the  wages  required.  N R.  Siendinessofcon- 
duct  and  sobriety  indispensable.—  Address,  C.  UAMBItlDGE,  Esq 
Architect,  4,  Coleman-street.  City.  1 

WANTED,  a respectable  Married  Man,  without 
E®11  He  m'ustS  a g£d  h I™  UnemJLawf 
O^^he^iUlder,"  lTYork^g^wt.’covcnt-wn^arL  ly*  ‘°  W‘  X‘  °ffiCe 


WANTED,  a A OUNG  MAN,  competent  to 

A’,,1 J ensure  worlc  and  to  take  out  quantities,  alao  to  make 
paying.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  age. 
and.salarjf  required,  addressed  to  O.  nnd  A No? 6, 
Ouildhallmhambers.  Basingliall-street. 


TO  CLERKS.  BOOKKEEPERS.  &e. 
WANTED,  a Person  competent  to  keep  the 
V 1 Accouiit8.  nnd  perform  the  general  business  of  a Railway 
Office.  None  need  apply  who  have  not  had  previous 
experience.  References  will  be  required  as  to  sobriety,  capability 
and  integrity.  A knowledge  of  measuring  works  will  lead  to 
higher  wmuneratmo  Salary,  75 1 to  loot  per  nnnum.-Apply  to 
T.  V.  R.  Box  No.  47,  Post-office.  Cardiff,  South  Wales.  P 7 


TU  ANTED,  a thorough  efficient  and  well- 
VV  qualified  PERSON  to  TAKE  the  CHARGE  of  a large 
°TI  BUII:I),Nr,s  about  being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  He  must  be  in  every  respect  fitted  to  superintend  the 
various  artificers  and  other  works  incidental  to  the  carrying  on 
and  completing  in  every  respect ; therefore  none  need  apply  who 
cannot  produce  sufficient  evidence  of  tlieir  capability  for  the  situ- 
at'Gn-“Aj;P1y  by  letter,  post  paid,  addressed  to  X.  Y.  Z.  Office  of 
The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Corent  Qarden . 


C nnHSil«°k30faPCrIe0ilyi.  sca^oned  wain3C°t  oak.  mahogany  j persons.0  ^he'DecuUar^br 
s and  boards,  dry  deal  boards,  pine,  spruce,  and  red  deals.  ! such  as  f o safe 
'd,8?rUB|bat,ten8-  a-.b'  elm,  and  beech  pfanks,  &c.  which  he  is  1 “ m“y  aSthenSid®! 

SSffiAl  pis  gsths  s?‘“-  “ «« i -4K&3S&S?# 


T EONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

-L-J  Hashes,  aud  Frames  to  the  Trade,  59,  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mqndsey,  begs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  bos  always  on  ! 
Hale  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  HASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
the  best  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  AV.  11-seasoned  four  I 
panel  U in. square  doors, 31  10s.  per  dozeu  ; li  in 
complete,  with  nosings  and  mouldings,  sashes 
m aud  primed,  8 guineus  per  dozen.— P.H.  A full 
be  had  on  application. 


. application  by  any  other 
and  adaptation  of  these  Conductors  is 
oil  any  amount  of  electric  fluid,  as  evinced 
instances  at  sea,  both  in  the  navy  and 
buildings;  and  to  show  the  im- 
* may  be  stated  that  the  Prize 
Idh  was  awarded  for  them. 
GaRA^,yiUFbe  baPPy.‘°  supply  any  information  that 
Conductors**^  d t0  furnlsb  estlraatc3  ‘be  cost  for  fitting  the 


»» » ii-Dcuauucu  iour  i 

I.  sashes  aud  frames  j T>  EVOLVING  SAFETY  WOOD  and  IRON 
double  hung,  fitted  | It  SHUTTERS.— SNOX ELL,  Patentee,  96,  Regent-street  and 
1 list  of  prices  may  at  his  Hteam-works,  135,  Old-street.  These  shnuer,  , 


h._.  bteam-vorlvs.  135,  Old-street.  1'hesc  shutters  have  fully 
b°n,e-.  ou‘.  their  superiority  over  other  revolving  shutters  for 
security,  durability,  and  simplicity.  References  can  be  given  to 
"'mlemen  whose  mansions  are  fitted  herewith,  and  numerous  large 
establishments  where  some  are  fixed  measuring  upwards  of  400 
square  feet  in  one  shutter,  aud  which  are  opened  aud  closed  in  a 
test  possible  ease,  without  the  use  of 
manufactures  Brass  Hash  Bare,  Htall 


MOULDINGS  BY  MACHINERY.— 

i RfflsuB*  *—  — «» 

Timber,  Planks,  Deals,  Battens,  Scantling,  Sash-sills,  &o.  at 
equally  low  prices. 

mTERMS  CASH.  Stdnt  Pancras  Sawing,  Planing,  and  Moulding 
Mills.  Cambndgc-street,  old  Saint  I’aucras-roadTclose  to  the  Goods 
Terminus  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Tlf  ANTED,  a SITUATION  as  Junior  Assistant", 

- *!J Lit  .It?  krni-lcinnn  whose  apprenticeship  with  a London 
ImWi  i?Tlh»we?pl7dri  Satisfactory  testimonials. -Ad- 
eress,  c.  M.  I.  to.  Albert-street,  Camden-road. 


..  .A.or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  superintend  the 
bulld!"es.  An  active,  steady  man,  of  industrious 
habits,  and  considerable  experience.  Satisfactory  reference.— 
Address.  A.  B,  Po.-t-office,  Moorgate-slreet,  London. 

\\f  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  son  of  a 
cVyDx.DUdder,Dln-,JE1!GJ2E*1EriT  ns  CLERK  or  TIME- 
KEE1ER  in  a Build  rs  Ofhce.  Satisfactory  reference  will  be 

msassuys**  *■  *•  *«*«*-•• 


WT°  DRAIN-PI pE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 
ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  who  is  about 
leaving  his  present  engagement,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK 
real  — ' - • • 


GILLIN°nAM-STREET.  PIMLICO. 

TIMBER  of  any  size,  PLANKS,  DEALS, 

Rnor,uU1i,.BATTENSi'  &C  ’.S?W?  011  (,he  most  approved  prinoiple ; 
K '.?1  P^Pared.  matched,  and  grooved,  By  Muir’s  Pateut 
y'  ^ .Ml*ls  have  all  the  advautages  of  navigation  aud 
rV  QhBS0^UCCt,eid  witlf,the  Tban>es  by  the  Grosvenor 
charge  Goods  fetcbc(i  from  the  docks,  aud  carted  home  free  of 

Address  to  HENRY  SOUTHAM, 
w n , S.aw  Gillingham-street,  Pimlico. 

N.B.  Estimates  given  for  Sawing  and  Planing. 


THE  GENERAL  WOOD-CUTTING 

A „ COMPANY,  TIMBER  WHARF 

SAit'7NT-  PLA,NIN^\.A,ND  MOULDING  MILLS, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  near  Waterloo-bridgc, 
anP  , p,ir:,  t0  “PP'J  ?ud  deals,  4c.  cut  and  uncut,  to  any 

extent,  at  the  current  prices  of  the  day.  Thev  km>n  n.lnr-Xoofr,^t- 
ED  FLOORING 'nnd  J?AT(fu  BOARDS 
which,  being  manufactured  by  tbem<elves,  they  offer  at  the  lowest 
remunerating  profit.  Buyers  of  timber.  Ac.  Irom  the  company 
wnil  find  their  extensive  saw  mills  a convenience  for  the  mime- 
s^R^themJ6^1011  °f  theur  Purcbnfioa  to  aGr  purpose  whioh  may 

NFW  »r^1^°^Uithe  a‘tention  ‘be  trade  to  their 
NEW  MOULMNG  LlaT,  the  largest  ever  published,  aud  to  state 

••-'  - a,UaLer'^9 . ^“^“^v^des^'pTirn'of 

l accuracy  and  despatch 


PLARK  and  CO.  15,  GATE-STREET  LIN- 

and  Zinc  Hash  Bare  for  Shop  Fronts,  Stall  Board  and  Nam”pS 

Revolving  Shutters,  under  Lewis's  Pateut,  3s.  lod.  per  foot 
anl^C^M^ their  "rorks  csec,>frd  with  despatoh, 


PATENT  WROUGHT  NAILS. — These  NAILS 

• a7c  submitted  to  ihe  notice  of  Builders.  Contractors  and 
hnw'^i* Bders,  as  being  supenor  to  any  others,  nnd  cheaper  They 
,m!fn™%t0a£  mTiS  0? ‘be  best  hand-made  nails,  with  far  greater 
uniformity  of  make.  The  flat-pointed  rose  nafls  are  particularlv 
wherever  oak  or  other  hard  wood  is  Sred  - being 
P®.1*0.11/.  ohisel-poinled,  they  require  no  borinv,  and  will  drivl 
into  the  hardest  wood  without  splitting  it.  and  tlieir  heads  heinv 
very  strong,  do  not  fly  off.  The  patent ^wrought  noils  nmv h?,? 

a«acl,er.^TelSl?f^ 

of  six  postage  stamps  (the  amount  of  the  postage  thereon).  p 


leaving  his  present 
r MANAGER;  lias  had  great  experience 

of  stone  ware,  drainpipes.  &c.  and  i : 

glazes.  Unexceptionable  references 
7.  Bermondst'.v-square,  Bermondsey. 


riREAT  FIRES  in  MARK-LANE  and 

f*™*  n-c-.m- ‘on^actoring  | htTbe^I 


AN„,: 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  &c. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  understands  both  Classic 

± 7T  an,d:Gotb'°  architecture,  is  fully  competent  to  make  finished 
and  working  drawings,  perspectives.  &c.  aud  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  practical  part  of  his  profession,  wishes  for  a SITU  A- 
- Tr°cu  »n  ft’>  architects  office  - Address,  D.  D.  Goatling's  Library, 
25,  Shaftesbury-terraoe,  Pimlico.  J 


proof  fo»K7ffCoa”m  iTSSSW IK 

i ™,°i^'„?wv?-CloSe,t8,  and  Party-walls.  &o  of  b^t  make,  and  pos 
I jessing  all  the  most  recentimprovemcuts.  are  the  best  depositories 
for  property  of  every  description  in  the  world  ; extra-strong  Cosh 

Sfelfewfe**®  1“k< ! p““‘  D"'“"  L“-'L  “d 

where  Prospeotuscs  may  be  had.  • 

LEADBEATER,  many  years  Manufacturer  for  Chubb. 


. TO  BUILDERS. 

rI'HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGE- 
A MENT;  is  a good  draughtsman,  estimator,  aud  accountant 
Good  references  givcn.-Addrcss,  F.  T.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street.  Covent-garden. 


U1?®;??001,  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  peTdiy 
This  rreult  aflonls  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stnti.H 
high  au'honty,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TfiSIn? 

from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent.  arising 

ie  who  are  interested 
t.  --  - - --  imperishable  nature 
without  involving  additional  oostT  and  attortionta  *inrited8toCa 


- b?S?mC8- then- ."’orth  ‘be  attention  of  those  who 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  matcrialsof 

cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  ' ■ • 


^HE 


Advertiser  (late  a Foreman  of  Engineers), 

who  has  A^oro^h  practical  knowledge  of  machinery, ; 
rn.,3,rt?A.G.®MSNT  ‘o  superintend  the  Works  ai 


desirous  _ ..  

takeohargeof  the  Machine 
ences.— Address,  7..  X.  Mr.  Coombes' 
«ent-sqnore,  Westminster. 


QHUBBS’  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS  give  ! 

„EcrfecI  8C0Ur“y  from  false  kcj-s  and  picklocks,  and  also  detect  faCe  °f  fl°°r  0r  roof  of  auy  3uad- 


- ■•’-j  Vi  an  01X0,  OI1U  iur 

™»V.SddV,iffc~  ““  “CI'Ldd-  rad  oro  Btrout-,  secure, 
I’ A TENT  LATCH,  for  front  doors,  counting-house 
tK  . bi  price,  and  quite  seoure. 

Thoe,.^ynSi?£?  P^mlMly  neat  and  portable. 
rHFWBS*  PATEN r FIRE-PROOF  SAFES,  BOOKCASES. 
yuixSis,  Sc.  made  entirely  of  strong  wrouglit-irou.  so  as 
to  the  failing  of  brickwork,  timber,  Ac.  in  case  of 
ENT  to  superintend"  the ~W "o rks  and  1 sldiM  burelars  30  perfectly  8ecure  fr°m  the  attacks  of  the  most 

SSSS&-aBSBKSSl,'!E:  | u g?”5’  “8H  “a  «» 

CHUBB  and  SON,  57,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  London. 


sesses  very  great  advantages.  vumo,  sa  it 

• A <frfa'.led  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
SEES1’ may  be  obtamed  on  “PPlioation  to  tl.e  Proprietor  of 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  BAtinETT), 

12,  York-buildmgs,  Adelphi, 
whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  oi 
where  specimens  ofthe  rolled  ir 
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JORTLAND 


«,  Booth  With. 

CEMENT. — CHARLES 


and  duality  fa  d^deratom^oeyer^ t^fora^Uaotdjn  1'^,,..,.^ 

ag&  .gjsg  ■affigag.jgi  *s$»  fas 

first  cement  of  -tjie_,^r11w^d  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
£tJS*VjHB’-|5  Work-,  near  th,  M Ayoo,  and  .dot 


a reduced  price  to 


DORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

1 FLEET  KENT.— Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
ihinnf  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  aupenor  Cement,  confi- 
dent that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
vear  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
during  the  present ) ear  «iu  insui^  favoiired._0rders 

r^ri°v"dgat  theVorks,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard.  Whitehall 

A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  Pyroses, 

setting  Cement  that  requires  no  colounng.- 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Ml 
minster  ; and  S eel-street,  Liverpool. 


LfEENE’S  and  PARIAN 

tv  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  ui 


CEMENTS  and 
—These  well  known 


MUlbank-street,  Westminster. 


DORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  co'  ouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
morta?  for brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will 

■if  sand  ami  gravel.— Manufactured  by  J OHN  BAZLr.  i , ' ! 1 1 . 
and  SONS,  17,  Mill  bank  street,  Westminster,  and  Scel-street, 

Liverpool. 

The  difficulty  of 

colour  and 
Contractors 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.-The 

1 procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniful 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  ^ 

denended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
.TON,  a 


PART  AN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.-CHABLE3  FRANCIS  aud 
S,  Patentees,  Niue  Elms.  London. . 


AT  EDINA  (ROMAN)  CEMENT.— Pm 

JyJL  material  of  which  tliis  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  bheppy  Stone,  but 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works 

K™““Mcf4’«frio“ihw  m.ttri»l  but  1W»  remeiit  *»A“ 
shfogle  The  work  extends  300  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
themost  violent°  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repea' cdly  wi S 

inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super 

«■  W«. 


POMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS. 

It  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BL  ASH  FIELD,  successor  te  the 

PARKint’SAROMANn^ CEMENT Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 

^Manufactory,  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  ; Depots.  Commercial-road, 

' Lambeth  ; aud  Paddiogton-basm. 


TVTARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

lvX  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
In  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
marble  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive DeoOt  of  Statuary,  Veined,  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
ASBAflA  WHARF . THAMES}  BANK,  PtMMQO. 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridgc.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  MUlbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 


jHctitetial  Klorfiss, 
iHcmonalfS, 
tfontsi,  ^crcenss,  etc. 


AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrava 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery-  The  public  arc  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  duality  and  price.  _ 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  Its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. -The  superior 

IjT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  ter 


manner  — — - 

concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  pri 


cement.  The  shell  lii 
iu.pio.cu  pwuciplc,  leaving  scarcely  any 

The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects. nnd  Contractors  of  the  above  isi  t ■ best  recoin 
Gibhs,  Canning,  and  Co. s Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  June 

“ ROmIn?'  PORTI^ND^PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 

^*8&C0N  D 3^1* AV 1 0 RS’',tST 0 CKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington.  _ 


iesi  aauuuq  r 

■ un.vHuu  a.  ... at  his  Roman  nnd  Portlaud  Cement  and 

Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London.  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  aDy 
extent  


DORTLAND  CEMENT.-JAMES  WESTON, 

1 having  commcncod  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  suppb'  theni  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplnr  , 
3t.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfnars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard.  Wes' minster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


Casks  of  Four 


THE  STANDARD.— CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 


Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


jQEO  RGE  and 


THOMAS  EARLE, 

CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS,  HULL. 

Light  and  Dark  equal  to  any  made. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  PLASTER,  MASTIC,  Ac. 
Importers  of  MARBLE  aud  POZZOLAN A. 

Dealers  in  Slates,  Slabs,  Hair,  Whiting.  &o. 


DERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

1 WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  conhden'ly  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Pub^  generaBy.  as  posses. n? 
everv  advantaeeover  the  common  Lime  W ash  or  \Y  ater  Colour  ioi 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  hut  may  be 

tinted  to  any  other-DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF-  

twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  “ 
adapted  for  Railway  Stati"-* 1 


perfectly  dry 

,a  uuu- absorbent,  is  admirably 
auameu  ...  x— Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 

^JOHNS^nd  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  , it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days , 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  . , 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  > umerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information .may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PH  ILI P 1 1 ARE  and  Co  at  the 
Warehouse.  23,  Steel-vard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers.  


rpHOMAS  FREEN  and  CO.  LIME  BURNERS, 

1 Wouldham-on-thc-Medwa.v.  Grey  and  Chalk  Lime  supplied 
by  the  freight,  direct  from  the  kilns,  or  fresh  from  i ftftw 
viz.  Canal  road,  Kingsland-road  ; Queen  s Wharf  Great  Oambndge- 
street  Hocgcrstone:  or  Kings  wharf.  New  Wharf-road,  Battle- 
;e.  N.B.  Lathes,  Tiles,  Chimney-pots,  Plaster,  Hair,  Welch 
Is,  Ac.  Ac.  Ac. 


rFERRA  COTTA.— Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

A Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimney  Shafts,  ^ F lower 

Trays,  Ac.  Ac.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  Wist  India  Docks),  and  sold  nt  No.  1,  Fraed- 
street,  Edgwarc-road.  Paddington. 


_ — ALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

Asphalte  Works,  Rotherhithe ; established  1831.  Every 


A SPH.4 

XX  Aspht 


MARBLES,  THIRTY -SIX  VARIETIES.— 

Messrs.  SANG,  GOOEL  and  Co.  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  arc  enabled  to  execute,  with  unusual  facilities, 
any  works  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  in  the  above  beautiful 
material-,  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  from 
their  own  Quarries,  at  a most  moderate  and  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  and 
artistic  effcc's  can  be  produced,  and  many  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  walls  in  variegated  colours  can  be  supplied  at  scagliola 
prices.  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  inlaid  artists  worn, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornaments,  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
bases  and  columns,  fountains,  entablatures,  floors  (inlaid 

plainl,  baths,  tazz"  * — A -h-m-***  — Me 

SANG.  GOGEL 
Pimlico.  London. 


-Address  to  Messrs. 


Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


TO  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MASONS,  AND  BUILDERS 

ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

1 QUARRIES.  ^ l . , 

Depdt,  Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street,  W estminster. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN  begs  to  inform  the  above  that  he  is  now 
landing  at  the  above  depot,  a cargo  of  very  superior  BLACK. 
MARBLE,  in  blocks  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  10,000  feet  in 
slabs,  of  various  thicknesses,  the  produce  of  his  own  quarries, 
which,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  have  supplied  the  London 
market  for  the  last  twenty  years.  . 

Just  arrived,  ex  Windneorth  and  Favourite,  Leghorn. 

Superior  Statuary,  Vein,  Sicilian,  Dove.  Black  and  Gold,  new 
coloured  Marbles,  and  St.  Ann’s,  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  vessels  are  expected  from  Leghorn 

Sceptre,  ) 150  tons,  80  blocks  of  Statuary, 
Fencer,  >-  Dove.  Vein,  Sicilian. 
Merchant,  ) (arrived)  35  blocks. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD  — 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Coni  Stores,  Floors 


,u  v.ery  description  of  Pavement  laid  down 
and  the  work  guaranteed.  — Apply  to  JOHN 
..  POI.ONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
urric*.,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS.  14  FISH-STREET- 
HILL— N B.  Country  Agents  nnd  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bndges  and 
arches.  


of  Warchous  . 
the  above  low  p 
PILKINGTON 
OFFICE,  "" 


CHEAP  STONE.— Paving,  32s.  38s.  and  42s.  per 

K>0  feet;  Y'ork  sinkB  very  low  price,  viz.  Is.  8d.  per  foot; 
Bill*,  7<1.  to  lod. ; coping.  8Jd.  to  ll}d.  per  foot.  Chimney-pots, 
stouc  pipes,  clay  ditto,  tiles,  4c.  nt  reduced  prices.  Country 
builders  will  find  a decided  advantage  in  making  their  purchases 
nt  this  wharf,  which  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  carriage  by 
railway  or  canal.  A priced  list  sent  free  on  application  to  E.  and  W. 
ST  URGE,  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road.— N.B.  Cash  prices  on  the 


R 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

ANSTON  CEMENTS.— W1NKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
‘ Kent,  havi: 

ared  to  execute  ..........  — - - - - 

Cements.  Mauy  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  nave  been  successfully  used,  both  nt  home  nnd 
abroad.  Orders  received  and  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea ; 21  Wharf, 
Harrow-road.  Paddington;  Phmnix  Wharf,  WhitefVinrs, . City  ; 
Brine's  Wharf,  King’s-cross  ; and  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros  and 
Co.'s,  Bridgc-st  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the  Office  of  “TheBuilder. 
— Agent  at  Southampton,  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf 


BATn  STONE  OF  BE8T  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUAltRYMEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANT8. 

. BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

ilso  cost  for  t 
n applicntioi 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

XX  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parkcr-strect.  Drury-lone.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ao. ; Elizabethan  and  other  chimney 
Shafts.  


PAN  TILES,  48s. ; Plain,  32s.  6d.;  superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing,  lied  ditto.  Fire  Brick,  65s.— Bert  Stourlnidge. 


■-  OUUOJIV  ucu  UI.-U,  1 ...  ... ......  - -I-.  - ■ 

Welsh,  nnd  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Ac.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods.  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  and  Bricks.  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Patent  Malt- 
kiln  and  Corn-drying  finely- perforated  Tiles,  Win.  nnd  9 in.  Paring 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WARD'S  old-estahlishea 

Honduras  Wharf.  Bankside,  S " > - > 

Concrete.  Gravel,  Ac.  Ac. 


, Southwark,  London.  Thames  Sand, 


DRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE'S 

-*■  TERRO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
useful  for  reference;  also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  wheu  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  and  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections, 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake s T erro- 
M -tallic")  No  4 WHARF,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON,  and 
at  '"HE  TILERIES.  TUNSTALL.  STAFFORDSHIRE  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  bv  number,  and  approximate  cost  by  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  tne 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 
No.  111). ___ 


REGENT’S-PARK 


xora.  ami  i/eruv  oiont- ; uiau  ...... 

Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles.  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold 
• • • * Po-*’— ->  vt— ■*  T -' •“ 

hirer*  Xstock^of  Nbrthen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
■ ■ -■  ,e  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 


AT OTICE—  PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

11  Mr.  W.  ASPDIN.  the  sole  manufacturer  and  first  introducer 
of  the  Patent  Portland  Cement,  for  w hich  he  obtained  the  Prize 
Medal  in  Class  27  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  begs  to  inform  Engineers 
Architects,  Contractors,  Builders,  and  others,  that  lie  has  Dissolved 


Cement,  have  the  pleasure  of  aunouncing  that  the  Cement  may  lie 
had  in  the  course  of  next  month  at  their  Depot  and  Offices.  NEW 
WHARF,  WESTMINSTER,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  the  various  qualities  as  under  :— 

1st.  For  casting  and  running  Mouldings. 

2nd.  For  Brickwork  or  making  Concrete  Blocks  for  Sea  W ailing. 

3rd.  For  Plastering  outside  of  Buildings,  and  for  Paving  gene- 
taUy. 

4tn.  For  Water-works. 

The  above  Cements  are  all  warranted  not  to  blister,  crack,  or  dis- 
colour, as  is  the  case  with  other  Cements  wrongly  called  Portland. 
The  particulars  of  the  experiments  ns  tested  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion may  be  had  at  the  Offices,  N ew  Wharf,  Westminster. 


PORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  nhove  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  bv  being  addressed  to  MARKET -WHARF,  REGENT'S- 
PARK-BASIN.  


ATH  WEATHER  STONE. —For  Combe 


BAT 


to  HENRY  STONE,  Quarryman  and  Stone  Merchant, 
combe,  Bath.  N.B.  Cargoes  shipped  and  delivered  to  any  part 
round  the  coast  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedere-road,  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


BRICKS.— H.  DODD  is  enabled  to  offer  his 
BRICKS,  which  are  of  good  quality,  at  the  following  low 
prices;  and  as  his  fields  are  only  a quarter  of  an  hours  wsJk 
from  the  City.  H.  D.  earnestly  requests  purchasers  will  favour  him 
with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stook  and  to  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

M ' 

FronTdefectsTa'very'large  proportion  of  the* stock  being  suitable 
for  external  faring -Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  (fo  at  the 
Counting-house.  Hoxton  Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rose- 
mary Branch,  Hoxton.  N.B.— Red  pit  sand  of  approved  Quality 
constantly  on  sale,  upon  reasonable  terms  ; this  sand,  from  its  not 
containing  any  saline  matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to 
river  sand. 


WHITE  BLUNHAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

VV  These  Goods, so  justlv  celebrated  for  retaimngtheir  colour 
without  vegetating,  and,  combining  great  strength  with  a fine  face, 
can  now  he  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  m 
any  quantity.  The  Paring  Tiles.  Clinkers.  Sol ays^ull noses  and 
Facings  arc  well  worth  attention,  bole  Agents  : PHILIP  HARE 
and  CO.  23,  Steel -yard  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-street 


Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall.  % 

fPHE  CO-PARTNERSHIP  lately  subsisting 

-L  between  ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  COX,  having  been  DIS- 
SOLVED on  the  7th  day  of  November  lost,  by  a decree  of  his 
Honour  the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  aud  au  injunction  granted, 
restraining  William  Aspdin.  then  of  Orme  House,  Northfleet, 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  any 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  said  late  partnership,  and 
from  using  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX,  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  late  firm  will  be 
pleased,  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  their  accounts,  either  at  the 
Cement  Works,  Northfleet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall,  where  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  carry  on 
their  Manufacture  and  Trade  iu  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Schmidt,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
ROBINS  and  COMPANY. 


— Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble. — 
Pricelists  nnd  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
graii'.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


rPHE  ALLOA  FIRE-CLAY  BRICKS,  TILES, 

1 Ac.  Ac.  may  now  he  had  of  TRAQUAIR  and  Co.  9,  Bank- 
side,  Southwark,  who  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  the  trade 
aud  ethers,  that  the  Alloa  Fire  Clay  approximates  in  its  composi- 
tion to  the  Stourbridge  Clay  : and  competent  judges  have  pro- 
nounced the  Alloa  Fire  Brick  to  be  quite  equal  to  the  Stour- 
bridge, while  the  prices  are  not  more  than  those  charged  for  the 
common  Newcastle  qualities.  Samples  and  price  lists  sent  free  on 
application  to  TRAQUAIR  and  Co.  9,  Bankside,  Southwark. 


■yALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  tlieir  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison.  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries,  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf,  Millbank-sfreet ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARl’E, 
Tooley-street ; and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

1 TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes,  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  Ao.— JAMES  LYNE  IIANCUCK,  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswell-mews,  Gosavell-road,  London,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders.  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  loo  feet,  and  of ’voriousi strengths. suitable i te>  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  applied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 
FIRE  ENGINES,  LIQUID  MANURE,  and  for  conveying 
HOT  WATER  to  BATHS  in  DWELLING  - HOUSES  and 
BREWERIES,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order.  . 

*„*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 
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SA  TURD  A Y, SEPTEMBER  25, 1852. 


WELBY  PUGIN  was  buried 
in  the  church  he  has  founded  at 
Ramsgate,  St.  Augustine’s,  on 
Tuesday  last.  Part  of  the  ser- 
vice was  performed  on  Monday 
evening,  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  the  Romish 
Church,  and  in  the  morning  his  body  was 
placed  in  a vault  beneath  the  south  transept. 
Besides  the  members  of  his  family  and  the 
priesthood.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.  A. ; Mr. 
Herbert,  R.A. ; Mr.  T.  Bury,  Mr.  Hardman, 
Mr.  Crace,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Scott  Murray,  Mr. 
Knill,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Pugin,  and  some 
other  friends,  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  The 
crowd  of  strangers  in  the  church  in  the 
morning  was  very  great,  and  the  mourners  we 
have  named,  who  carried  candles,  must  have 
found  the  pressure  for  two  hours  a serious 
infliction. 

The  church,  which  the  deceased  architect 
has  raised  “for  the  benefit  of  the  faithful 
residing  in  Ramsgate,  and  of  the  foreign  sea- 
men using  the  harbour,”  consists  of  a nave, 
chancel,  tower,  Lady  chapel,  and  south  tran- 
sept,— the  tower  separating  the  nave  and 
chancel.  From  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
northward,  extend  a sacristy  and  school,  with 
hell-turret.  Farther  east  is  a pile  of  dwelling- 
rouses,  partaking  of  the  same  character ; and 
it  the  west  end  stands  what  was  his  own 
■esidence,  the  whole  forming  a large  group  at 
he  extremity  of  the  West  Cliff,  the  termination 
A the  town,  very  prominent  on  entering  the 
rarbour.  The  church  and  school,  externally, 
ire  of  flint,  with  plain  bands  of  Whitby 
•tone  at  short  intervals.  The  tower  is  carried 
ip  ready  to  receive  the  spire,  and  upon  it  is 
:rected  a lofty  wooden  cradling,  or  crow’s  nest, 
risible  a considerable  distance  at  sea.  The 
style  throughout  is  Decorated,  and  externally 
lie  buildings  are  scarcely  remarkable  for  any- 
hing  beyond  propriety  : this  itself,  however, 
s not  a small  thing.  The  residence  is  of  brick, 
rith  a battlemented  tower,  somewhat  prosaic, 
md  wholly  without  pretence.  The  pile  of 
Iwelling-houses  at  the  east  end  are  large  and 
ofty,  with  overwhelming  roofs  (containing  two 
loors),  and  battlemented  chimney-shafts,  and 
sompletely  swamp  the  church. 

Internally  the  church  is  wholly  of  stone,  and 
lisplays  some  beautiful  detail : the  walls  are 
ubstantial,  and  give  that  breadth  of  reveal  in 
he  openings  which  is  so  necessary  for  the  pro- 
>er  character  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  font, 
/ith  lofty  carved  canopy,  apparently  the  same 
hat  was  in  the  Mediaeval  Court  at  the  Great 
Exhibition,  the  rood  screen,  altar,  stalls,  cano- 
tied  niches,  lamps,  &c.  display  the  great  skill 
n drawing  for  which  he  was  justly  celebrated. 
?he  windows  have  hood-moulds  internally,  with 
arved  terminations,  and  are  partially  filled 
rith  stained  glass.  Above  the  windows,  small 
[lazed  openings  throughout  the  church  give 
he  means  of  ventilation.  The  south  transept 
ras  the  founder’s,'  chapel,  and  beneath  it,  a 
>ractice  we  are  hoping  to  see  abandoned,  rest 
he  remains  of  one  whose  too  brief  life  has 
;een  full  of  strange  events  and  strong  ex- 
dtement. 

t In  early  life  unsettled  and  wandering,  un- 


stable and  perplexed,  rendering  his  parents 
unhappy  with  the  fear  that  he  “ would  not 
settle  to  anything,”  he  has  executed  an  amount 
of  work  which  must  seem  little  short  of  marvel- 
lous to  those  who  do  not  know  how  much  may 
be  done  by  complete  knowledge  continuously 
applied,  and  has  achieved  a reputation  which 
will  outlast  the  recollection  of  his  weaknesses 
and  shortcomings.  But  he  overdid  it : traded 
upon  his  capital  instead  of  the  interest  of  it, 
and,  as  a matter  of  course,  came  too  soon  to 
an  end.  Although  little  more  than  forty  years 
old  when  he  died,  he  had  been  married  three 
times,  and  leaves,  with  seven  other  children, 
a married  daughter  twenty-two  years  old.  There 
are  few  men  of  whom  more  contradictory 
opinions  may  be  obtained.  “ There  is  nothing 
worth  living  for,”  we  heard  him  say  some  years 
ago,  *•  but  Christian  Architecture  and  a boat.” 
1 hese  absorbed  him.  He  mixed,  therefore,  but 
little  in  society,  made  few  friends,  and  the 
result  is,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  those 
few  with  whom  he  was  intimate  saw  only  good 
in  him.  Our  own  vanity  helps  us  to  think  well 
of  one  who  is  friendly  with  us,  while  he  scoffs 
at  all  the  world.  While  on  the  one  side, 
therefore,  we  hear  of  his  intolerance,  want  of 
respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  disregard 
of  Professional  courtesies,  we  find  some  who 
can  speak  only  of  his  ability  and  his  goodness. 
While  a dozen  comment  on  the  wholesale  abuse 
he  lavished  on  his  brother  architects  in  his  “ Con- 
trasts,” which,  nevertheless,  did  much  good, 
one  reminds  us  how  that  when  a Spanish  vessel 
came  ashore  with  sailors  suffering  with  fever, 
Pugin  took  them  to  his  home,  and  kept  them 
there  till  they  were  well.  “ He  gave  nothing 
to  our  charities,”  says  a member  of  his  own 
persuasion;  but  then  replies  another,  he 
hoarded  his  means,  and  spent  them  all  in 
one  great  charity ! 

Of  his  change  of  religion  (about  1834)  we 
need  say  nothing.  His  father  was  a Romanist, 
his  mother  a Protestant,  and  his  early  pre- 
dilections were  at  all  events  divided.  He  was 
led  by  the  zeal  of  a convert  to  display  in- 
tolerance, for  which,  it  seems  probable,  he 
afterwards  felt  regret.  This,  however,  is  a 
point  to  which  we  shall  refer  but  slightly. 

Our  readers  are  aware  of  the  sad  state  of 
mind  into  which  he  fell ; and  will  remember 
the  remarks  we  were  impelled  to  make  on 
finding  that  he  had  been  placed  in  Bethlehem. 
The  manner  in  which  those  remarks  were  met, 
ostensibly  by  a member  of  his  family,  was 
neither  wise  nor  honest,  and  might  have  pro- 
voked us  to  a reply  which  would  not  have  been 
agreeable.  Satisfied,  however,  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  we  had  stated,  and  unwilling  to 
give  pain  at  such  a moment,  we  remained 
silent  under  the  reprehension,  largely  circu- 
lated through  the  newspapers,  that  we  had  in- 
terfered improperly.  The  article,  however, 
had  the  effect  intended,  and  our  reward  was 
very  complete.  Mr.  Pugin  was  immediately 
removed  to  private  care,  and  if  we  are  rightly 
informed,  a pension  was  immediately  granted 
him,  on  the  Civil  List. 

In  appearance  he  became  so  much  better, 
that  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  it  was  there 
that  he  had  an  epileptic  fit,  which  terminated 
his  life.  Assertions  have  been  made,  that  the 
treatment  adopted  hastened  the  end,  but  there 
seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  them.  Epilepsy, 
likehydrophobia,is  an  opprobrium  to  the  medi- 
cal profession.  They  cannot  reach  it. 

Mr.  Pugin  did  much  for  the  correct  revival 


of  Gothic  architecture.  In  his  lectures  on 
The  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Archi- 
tecture,” he  had  the  merit  of  setting  forth 
prominently  and  forcibly  two  great  rules  for 
design;  1st,  that  there  should  be  no  features 
about  a building  which  are  not  necessary  for 
convenience,  construction,  or  propriety ; and, 
2ndly,  that  all  ornament  should  consist  of  en- 
richment of  the  essential  construction  of  the 
building.  He  maintained  that  the  external 
and  internal  appearance  of  an  edifice  should 
be  illustrative  of,  and  in  accordance  with, 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  destined,  and 
he  denounced  in  unmeasured  terms  the  pueri- 
lities, abominations,  and  deceits  of  the  Gothic 
imitators  of  that  day.  Speaking  of  houses 
built  in  what  is  called  the  castellated  style,  he 
says,— “ What  absurdities,  what  anomalies, 
what  utter  contradictions  do  not  the  builders 
of  modern  castles  perpetrate ! How  many 
portcullises  which  will  not  lower  down,  and 
drawbridges  which  will  not  draw  up ! How 
many  loop-holes  in  turrets  so  small  that  the 
most  diminutive  sweep  could  not  ascend  them! 
On  one  side  of  the  house  machicolated  para- 
pets, embrasures,  bastions,  and  all  the  show  of 
strong  defence,  and  round  the  corner  of  the 
building  a conservatory  leading  to  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  through  which  a whole  company 
of  horsemen  might  penetrate  at  one  smash 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  mansion  ! for  who 
would  hammer  against  nailed  portals  when  he 
could  kick  his  way  through  the  greenhouse  ?” 
In  such  castles  we  hare  donjons  which  are 
drawing-rooms,  watch-towers  where  the 
house-maids  roost,  and  a bastion  in  which  the 
butler  cleans  his  plate !” 

A notice  of  the  deceased  architect  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  contained  no  reference  to  the 
builder  who  has  carried  out  thegreater  number  of 
his  works,  Mr.  Myers.  Twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Myers  worked  in  Beverley  Minster, 
he  made  a scaffold  for  Pugin,  who  was  drawing 
there.  Some  time  afterwards,  hearing  the  latter 
was  about  to  build  a church  at  Derby,  and  re- 
cognizing the  name,  Myers  tendered  for  it,  was 
accepted,  and  forthwith  obtained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  architect,  so  that  he  never  after- 
wards allowed  any  other  person  to  be  employed 
to  carry  out  his  works.  Myers  built  for  him 
no  less  than  thirty-six  churches.  By  a curious 
coincidence,  the  last  drawing  that  Mr.  Pugin 
completed  for  Myers’  use  was  for  Beverley  Min- 
ster, and  this  was  made  on  the  very  night,  in 
February  last,  that  he  was  taken  to  the  private 
asylum  at  Kensington. 

He  was  stopping  at  the  Golden  Cross,  and 
had  spent  the  whole  day  in  visiting  the  London 
churches  and  public  buildings.*  At  night  lie 
became  much  excited,  and  attacked  Myers, 
but  was  ultimately  calmed,  and  the  latter,  in 
order  to  retain  his  attention,  reproached  him 
for  keeping  the  scaffolding  up  at  Beverley,  as 
they  were  waiting  for  drawings.  “ Give  me  a 
pencil,”  said  Pugin,  and  on  the  back  of  a 
large  envelop  he  designed  an  elegant  vane, 
clear  and  precise,  which  has  since  been  placed 
on  the  corner  pinnacle  of  St.  Mary’s,  at 
Beverley. 

We  might  write  much  more,  indeed  had 
written  more,  but  prefer  to  substitute  for  it  a 
connected  account  of  his  professional  career 
from  the  pen  of  an  intimate  friend  of  long 
standing.  It  is  written  with  the  partiality  of 
a friend,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  Qualify  it. 


* ni9  impression  during  the  tv  hole  of  the  day  was  we 
■o  told  that  hi  was  effecting  the  union  of  the  lt'oman’and 
the  Anglican  church. 
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TT  , . ,i,„p  u one  I private  pupil  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  London. 

Before  concluding,  however,  th  , J During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  engaged. 


>re  is  unci  niunu  j-e.,-..  — ■ , . . , ■ i 

, n I During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  was  engaged, 
i which  it  is  but  just  that  wejHiouki , not  officially,  in  the  study  of  Gothic 


point  on  — --  - . , , llluUoU  ;J  — — - , 

touch,  and  that  is,  as  relates  to  Mr.  1 ugin  s travelled  with  his  father  both  in  brig- 


rnnne’ction  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  land  anil  Normandy,  when  in  search  of  mate- 


made,  it  would  be  inferred  that  he  should  “"i,e  formed  his  own  conclusions  of 


divide  with  the  ostensible  architect  the  whole 
merit  or  otherwise  of  the  work,  and  one 
writer  goes  even  farther  still.  Now,  no 
person  would  more  emphatically  deny  this 
than  the  subject  of  our  notice  himself,  if  he 
were  alive.  Similar  statements  were  made 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  first  in- 
duced, mainly  by  friendship  for  Sir  Charles, 
to  aid  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  decoration, 
in  knowledge  of  which  he  had  no  rival,  and  he 
then  wrote  to  us,  clearly  stating  what  was  the 
case,  that  he  designed  nothing,  but  simply 
superintended  the  correct  execution  of  the 
architect’s  designs.  Whatever  may  be  the 
beauties,  or  the  demerits,  of  the  wonderful 
pile  of  buildings  at  Westminster,  they  belong 
wholly  and  solely  to  Sir  Charles  Barry.  They 
were  to  the  last  warm  friends,  and  Sir  Charles 
held  a light  at  his  colleague’s  grave. 


the  peculiarities  of  those  glorious  remains  ol 
periods  of  art  with  which  his  youthful  spirit 
so  much  sympathised  and  held  communion. 
With  him  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  the 


self,  which  a bequest  from  his  aunt  enabled 
him  to  accomplish ; and  he  selected  the  vicinity 
of  Salisbury  for  the  locality.  Here,  at  St. 
Marie’s  Grange,  he  followed  his  profession 
enthusiastically,  and  was  incessantly  engaged 
on  a multiplicity  of  works  of  his  own ; but  he 
still  rendered  assistance  to  two  architects  who 
at  this  time  were  preparing  designs  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  who  have  always 
acknowledged  the  advantage  of  his  services. 

In  the  year  1836  he  commenced  his  first  tilt 
with  the  architectural  works  of  the  present 


orincioles  of  Gothic  art  were  imperceptibly  . century,  and  his  feelings  on  that  point  were 
' • 1 i •'  - • natural  to  him  from  their  conveyed  to  the  public  in  a volume  called 


ray  ‘early  taprSn’in  “his”  mind,' "and  his  I " Contrasts  j or  a Parallel  between  the  Noble 
heart  was  in  an  inquiry  from  which  it  never  Edifices  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Gen- 
swerved  j turies,  and  similar  Buildings  of  the  present 

The  continued  consideration  of  the  majestic  Day,  showing  the  present  Decay  of  Taste, 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  periods  seemed  to  accompanied  by  appropriate  Text.  1 his  pub- 
have  induced  a taste  for  grand  scenic  effects,  lication  took  his  own  profession  and  the  public 
—he  was  fascinated  with  the  fine  theatrical  by  surprise  by  its  originality  and  earnestness. 


Of  all  the  men  whose  abilities  have  served 
to  make  this  century  remarkable,  none  in  their 
degree  have  acquired  a more  general  celebrity 
than  the  late  A.  N.  W.  Pugin,  the  architect; 
whose  unexpected  decease  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  inst.  at  his  residence  at  St. 
Augustine’s,  Ramsgate. 

Augustus  Northmore  Welby  Pugin  was 
born  in  1811,  and  consequently  was  in  his 
forty-first  year.  His  father,  Augustus  Pugin, 
was  a native  of  Fiance,  and  of  good  family 
but  lie  resided  in  England  from  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  he  escaped  that 
death  which  hefel  his  father  and  brothers,  as 
their  position  was  sufficiently  high  to  make 
them  considered  enemies  to  the  lawless  spirits 
who  had  the  ascendancy  in  that  frightful 
struggle.  His  mother,  Catherine  Welby,  was 
a member  of  the  family  of  the  baronets  of  that 
name  residing  at  Denton,  in  Lincolnshire. 

The  name  of  Pugin  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  in  this 
country  : it  was  first  identified  with  it  by  the 
publication  of  useful  and  practical  works  by 
the  elder  Pugin  : other  works  illustrating 
Gothic  buildings  by  views  had  appeared,  but 
their  limits  did  not  permit  the  geometric  eluci- 
dation of  the  details  of  that  style  which  was 
80  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  archi- 
tects of  that  time.  The  first  volume  of  a work 
entitled  “ Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,” 
appeared  in  1820;  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
great  success,  a second  volume  was  published 
in  1823.  The  “Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy,”  in  two  volumes,  followed,  and 
were  finished  in  1827.  The  “ Gothic  Orna- 
ments” was  the  next  work  of  the  elder  Pugin, 
and  was  finished  in  1831.  During  its  progress 
the  “ Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture”  was 
commenced  : the  first  volume  and  two  parts  of 
the  second  were  finished  by  him,  but  his 
son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  completed 
the  volume.  The  elder  Pugin  was  more  en- 
gaged in  the  theory  and  elucidation  of  the  art 
and  styles  of  Gothic  architecture,  than  in  the 
professional  practice  of  an  architect ; although 
he  had  previously  for  some  years  been  engaged 
in  the  office  of  the  late  John  Nash.  He  was 
a very  skilful  draughtsman,  and  a good  archi- 
tectural painter.  He  possessed  an  enthusiastic 
and  lively  temperament,  and  endeavoured  to 
impart  to  his  pupils  a “ love  of  the  profes- 
sion,” which  his  son  inherited  and  exhibited 
in  a striking  manner. 

From  circumstances  so  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  great  natural  talents  of 
the  younger  Pugin,  he  obtained  from  his  early 
nractice  a marvellous  fanilifv  iml  


scenery  of  Stanfield,  Roberts,  and  the  Grieves, 
—he  assisted  the  latter  occasionally  for  neaily 
two  years,  in  designing  and  painting  the  most 
important  architectural  scenes  in  the  principal 
pieces  which  were  brought  out  either  at  her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  or  Covent  Garden.  His 
love  for  this  branch  of  the  arts  lasted  longer 
than  the  opportunity  for  its  gratification ; on 
his  leaving  London  for  Ramsgate,  in  1833,  he 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  i;. 

The  first  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
for  the  display  of  his  knowledge  of  the  Gothic 
styles,  was  in  being  employed  by  Messrs. 
Morel  and  Seddon  to  make  the  designs  and 
working  drawings  for  the  whole  of  the  furni- 
ture for  Windsor  Castle,  but  he  has  often  ex- 
pressed very  unfavourable  opinions  of  these 
early  works.  He  was  likewise  engaged  at  the 
same  period  (when  he  was  only  sixteen  years 
of  age)  by  the  firm  of  Rundall  and  Bridge  to 
design  and  make  working  drawings  for  their 
plate  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  every  one  but  the 
author.  These  matters,  however  important  in 
themselves,  were  wholly  insufficient  to  engage 
his  active  mind,-— his  father’s  office  was  “ too 
small  a bound,”  and  as  the  period  of  his  prac- 
tising as  an  architect  seemed  somewhat  dis- 
tant, he  embarked,  unknown  to  his  family,  in 
a large  manufactory  for  the  execution  of  furni- 
ture and  works  in  the  Gothic  styles  ; but  in 
consequence  of  its  not  being  remunerative,  he 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  gave  it  up.  The  dis- 
appointment resulting  from  this  led  him  to 
seek  some  stirring  excitement,  and  at  this 
period  his  first  partiality  for  the  sea  was  evinced ; 
it  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  his  adven- 
turous spirit  and  active  energy.  He  could  not 
move  in  the  same  quiet  track  of  the  generality 
of  men,  and  seek  promotion  and  position  by 
the  same  slow  degrees  : whatever  he  undertook 
he  went  into  with  his  whole  heart,  but  at  no 
period  of  his  eventful  life  had  ambition  of 
notoriety  any  influence  on  his  acts.  The 
courses  of  study  which  he  selected  and  pur- 
sued resulted  from  an  ardent  love  for  the 
objects  themselves,  and  the  earnestness  which 
he  evinced  in  the  cause  of  Gothic  art  was  like- 
wise wholly  uninfluenced  by  considerations  of 
the  pecuniary  gain  which  might  follow. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  in 
1833,  he  left  town  for  Ramsgate,  where  his 
aunt,  Mrs.  Welby,  resided.  Here  he  com- 
menced designing  those  works  which  first 
brought  his  talents  before  the  public,  and  were 
the  foundation  of  his  after  fame.  The  work  on 
“ Gothic  Furniture”  was  published  in  February, 
1835 ; that  on  “ Iron  Work  ” appeared  in  the 
same  year.  The  marked  success  of  the  first  sug- 
gested his  motto  of  en  avant,  which  first  appears 
in  the  second  work,  and  stimulated  him  to  the 
end  of  his  career.  Designs  for  gold  and  silver 
work  followed,  as  well  as  his  “ Antient  Timber 
Houses,”  in  1836.  From  these  works  and 
from  this  time,  his  course  as  a practical  archi- 
tect commenced.  His  introduction  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  brought  his  first  professional 
commission ; and  other  parties,  architects 


The  history  of  the  pillage  and  destruction  of 
Gothic  churches,  the  remarks  on  the  present 
degraded  state  of  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
his  reasons  for  the  decline  of  Gothic  art  might 
have  received  general  acquiescence,  but  the 
“ conclusion,”  on  “ the  wretched  state  of 
architecture  at  the  present  period,”  was  ex- 
pressed in  so  undisguised  and  unmistakable 
a manner,  that  it  irritated  the  feelings  of  many 
by  telling  “ the  bluntest  and  most  disagreeable 
truths  in  the  bluntest  possible  manner.” 
However,  the  sentiments  he  then  so  plainly 
expressed  have  long  since  been  admitted  as 
truths  by  his  former  opponents.  Some  of  the 
subjects  of  the  illustrations  were  objected  to  as 
not  being  fair  parallels  ; but  take  the  work  as 
a whole,  it  was  not  out  of  place  at  the  time  it 
appeared,  and  convinced  the  world  that  Pugin 
had  his  convictions,  and  could  fearlessly 


prac  ice  a marvellous  facility  and  readiness  of  included,  were  not  backward  in  seeking  the 
rawing  jears  )e  ore  he  was  called  upon  to  talents  of  him  who  was  now  generally  admitted 
exercise  ns  a llity  m any  professional  shape  . to  be  better  acquainted  with  his  own  peculiar 
His  general  education  was  first  superintended  ( branch  of  art  than  any  other  professional  man. 
by  his  mother,  who  possessed  no  ordinary  About  this  time  he  commenced  his  long- 
qualifications  ; but  he  was  for  some  years  a | cherished  scheme  of  building  a house  for  him- 


express  them. 

His  strong  advocacy  of  the  buildings  erected  I 
during  the  times  when  the  Roman  Catholic  : 
religion  held  sole  sway  in  this  land,  and  the 
opportunity  which  thereby  presented  itself  for  i! 
the  undisguised  expression  of  his  reverence  :| 
for  that  faith  which  fostered  the  genius  of  I 
Wykeham  and  Waynflete,  and  caused  the  erec-  j 
tion  of  the  noble  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages  -j 
(combined  with  his  being  a convert  to  that  li 
church),  were  the  means  of  directing  atten-  • 
tion  of  its  members  to  him,  and  he  was  ap- 
plied to  from  all  parts  of  England  to  erect  !j 
churches,  chapels,  schools,  monuments,  &c. 
&c.  His  first  church  was  that  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Derby ; a chapel  at  Reading  was  likewise  an  i 
early  work.  He  was  next  engaged  on  the  i 
church  of  St.  Chad,  at  Birmingham ; the  ; 
schools,  a nunnery,  and  bishop’s  house  were  < 
built  in  the  same  locality.  For  the  object  of 
this  hasty  memoir,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  : 
enumerate  his  works  in  the  succession  of  their  i 
erection,  but  the  following  are  the  principal 
structures  which  were  designed  and  erected  : 
under  his  superintendence  : — St.  Edward’s,  St. : 
Mary’s,  and  two  other  churches  at  Liverpool ; 
chapel  and  convent  at  Edge  Hill ; St.  Wil- 
fred’s, Manchester ; a church  at  Kenilworth, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Stockton-on-Tees,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  Preston,  Ushaw,  Iveightley, ' 
Yorkshire;  Sheepshear,  Warwick;  Rugby,' 
Northampton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Breewood,  I 
Woolwich,  Hammersmith,  Pontefract,  and 
Fulham;  St.  John’s,  Wadham-green ; St.  t 
Edward’s,  near  Ware;  St.  Martin’s,  Bucking-; 
ham  ; St.  Wilfred,  near  Alton  ; St.  Barnabas,  i 
Nottingham,  with  a convent  and  chapel  in  the. 
same  town  ; St.  Bernard’s  church  and  monas-i 
tery,  Leicester;  the  convents  of  the  sisters  of: 
mercy  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  London ;i 
St.  Gregory’s  Priory,  Downside,  near  Bath; 
colleges  at  Radcliffe,  Rugby,  and  Maynooth, 
Ireland  (on  the  latter  he  was  engaged  by  thei 
Government  of  the  day);  the  Roman  Catholici 
cathedrals  of  Killarney,  Enniscorthy,  and  St.  I 
George’s,  Southwark,  with  the  schools,  priests’: 
houses,  and  other  buildings  connected  there-e 
with;  and  Sibthorpe’s  Almshouses,  Lincoln.  Hisi 
works  for  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 3 
very  much  attached  to  him,  and  acted  towards  1 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  were  the  ex-'i 
tensive  additions  and  alterations  to  Alton) 
Towers,  which  had  been  in  hand  for  years.’: 
Chapel,  monastery,  school-house,  St.  John’s! 
Hospital,  Alton,  and  the  richest  of  his  designs) 
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in  point  of  ornament  and  colour,  the  church 
at  Cheadle.  In  this  latter  building  his  talent 
had  not  the  unrestrained  scope  which  many 
have  imagined,  as  when  it  was  first  proposed 
to  him,  a church  of  a very  different  scale  and 
pretension  was  designed ; this  had  progressed 
when  his  noble  patron  changed  his  intentions, 
and  Pugin  was  instructed  not  to  spare  expense 
on  it,  and  produce  a rich  composition.  This, 
so  far  as  possible,  was  accomplished  by  orna- 
mentation in  colour,  but  the  time  had  passed 
for  the  perfect  development  of  his  great  power 
of  design,  or  he  would  have  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced a building  worthy  of  his  genius  and  a 
lasting  honour  to  his  patron,  his  country,  and 
the  period  of  its  erection.  His  last  work,  which 
remains  unfinished,  is  a church  for  Mr.  Scott 
Murray,  at  Danesfield,  Bucks. 

He  was  of  late  employed  on  churches  un- 
connected with  his  faith,  as  St.  Mary’s, 
Beverley,  St.  Mary’s  Wymeswold,  and  some 
few  others  ; but  these  he  would  not  have  un- 
dertaken had  he  received  from  his  own  church 
a continuation  of  that  support  which  he  had 
at  first  experienced,  and  had  a right  to,  as  in 
his  writings  on  Gothic  art,  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical matters  generally,  he  had  rendered 
immense  service  to  their  cause.  He  for  some 
years  declined  employment  on  buildings  for 
the  established  church.  He  likewise,  on  ac- 
count of  his  being  considered  solely  a Roman 
Catholic  architect,  received  but  very  few  com- 
missions for  buildings  and  alterations  to  man- 
sions. Bilton  Grange,  Warwick  ; Lord  Dun- 
ravon’s,  at  Adaire,  Ireland;  Mr.  Drummond’s 
house;  and  a few  others,  on  a small  scale,  were 
all  he  was  engaged  on.  He  designed  the  new 
gateway  at  Magdalene  College,  Oxford. 

In  none  of  these  buildings  did  he  ever  have 
a fair  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  know- 
ledge or  ability : he  was  always  fettered  by 
very  limited  funds  in  the  execution  of  his 
churches  : he  was  compelled  to  enclose  large 
areas  with  insufficient  means,  and  thereby  the 
solidity  of  the  structures  was  apparently  im- 
poverished, and  he  seemed  to  be  acting  at 
variance  with  his  own  principles.  The  detail 
of  his  interiors  was  more  in  accordance  with 
his  feelings,  and  much  of  the  fittings  were  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  who  left  it  to  his  judg- 
ment. He  has  often  said  that  he  had  never 
but  one  chance  of  producing  a consistent 
building,  and  that  was  “ when  he  was  both 
architect  and  paymaster,”  as  at  St.  Augus- 
tine’s, at  Ramsgate, — a church,  schools,  &c. 
erected  at  his  own  expense,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  members  of  his  own  faith.  In 
these  buildings  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that 
having  no  private  fortune  to  devote  to  this 
purpose,  he  was  much  limited  in  his  design  ; 
but  should  ever  criticism  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  its  erection  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  the  good  and  noble  feelings  which 
actuated  its  kind-hearted  originator  will  disarm 
criticism  of  its  severity;  and  those  who  came 
to  censure  remain  to  praise.  It  must  ever  re- 
main a monument  to  his  honour : he  has  been 
the  first  modern  architect  who  ever  built  a 
church  from  his  own  funds. 

During  the  time  that  these  works  were  in 
progress  he  found  time  to  supply  designs  and 
working  drawings  for  innumerable  other  mat- ! 
ters,  such  as  monuments,  screens,  pulpits, ' 
fonts,  &c. ; besides,  he  was  extensively  em- ! 
ployed  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  on  that  great 
national  work  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in 
which  the  value  of  his  assistance  has  been 
freely  and  fully  admitted  by  that  distinguished 
architect.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  John 
Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  in  the  manufactory 
of  Gothic  metal-work,  for  which  he  stands  [ 
unrivalled, — as  well  as  in  the  Medieval  stained 
glass  works  likewise  at  Birmingham.  All  j 
the  designs,  working  drawings,  and  cartoons 
were  made  by  him.  It  is  really  extra- 
ordinary how  he  could  (unassisted  until 
lately)  produce  the  immense  amount  of 
work, — both  in  designs  and  working  draw- 
ings, that  was  got  through.  He  was  inde- 
fatigable and  unceasing  in  his  work, — from  six  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night  were 
his  active  mind  and  pencil  at  hard  work,  and 
whoever  was  on  a visit  at  his  house  shared  his 
attention  while  he  was  thus  engaged.  It  was 


wonderful  how  he  could  design  the  most 
difficult  things  and  carry  on  a running  con- 
versation at  the  same  time  : none  can  under- 
stand it  but  those  who  Knew  him  well. 

While  thus  engaged  on  architecture  and  its 
details,  he  practised  successfully  other  branches 
of  the  arts, — he  was  an  excellent  landscape 
painter,  and  would  find  opportunities  for  its 
practice : his  coloured  sketches  in  Kent  were 
truthful  and  fine  in  effect,  and  the  pleasure 
resulting  from  the  sight  of  these  drawings  was 
much  enhanced  by  his  enthusiastic  description 
of  the  peculiarities  or  beauties  of  the  scenes  he 
so  ably  depicted. 

His  pen  was  also  incessantly  engaged,  and 
he  had  always  some  new  work  or  pamphlet  in 
hand;  this,  doubtless,  caused  too  much  ex- 
citement for  his  already  overworked  mind. 
He  wrote  a work  on  “The  true  Principles  of 
Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture,”  published 
in  1841 ; “An.  Apology  for  the  Revival  of 
Christian  Architecture,”  1843  ; but  his  crown- 
ing work  was,  “ The  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical 
Ornament,”  which  was  published  in  1844.  It 
doubtless  isthe  finest  workwhichtreats  on  gene- 
ral ornamentation,  and  the  great  variety  of  detail 
which  is  therein  given  is  conclusive  evidence 
of  hi3  great  research  and  weighty  talent  in  that 
branch  of  art  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
life.  The  letterpress  is  most  useful,  and  shows 
the  extent  of  his  researches.  A work  on 
“Screens”  should  also  be  mentioned. 

This  memoir  of  my  poor  departed  friend, 
which  he  some  years  since  predicted  that  I 
should  write,  has  come  to  its  limit  in  this  form; 
and  let  me  assure  those  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  him,  that  the  brusqueness  of  his 
manner,  or  the  decision  of  his  expressions  in 
writing,  were  no  evidence  of  an  unkind  or  sour 
spirit  to  his  brother- professionals  or  the  world; 
but  though  frequently  unjustly  assailed  in 
print,  his  opinions  impugned,  his  works  depre- 
ciated, he  never  published  a vindicatory  reply: 
when  his  powerful  pen  would  have  annihilated 
his  adversary,  he  “ bid  his  wrong  stay,  and 
his  displeasure  fly.”  All  those  who  knew 
him,  loved  him  for  his  very  kind  spirit,  and 
will  long  deplore  the  loss  of  a most  sincere 
and  disinterested  friend.  He  has  passed  away 
after  an  eventful  life ; but  during  its  existence 
he  experienced  more  of  the  varieties  of  circum- 
stance than  much  older  men. 

Kindness  and  unostentatious  benevolence 
were  distinguishing  features  in  his  private 
character,  as  on  many  occasions  when  foreign 
vessels  were  cast  away  on  the  Goodwin  Sands, 
or  lost  during  tempestuous  weather,  and  the 
lives  of  the  crews  saved,  but  with  nothing  be- 
longing to  them,  his  care  supplied  their  imme- 
diate necessities  and  wants,  lodgings  were  pro- 
vided, and  medical  assistance  obtained, — their 
wants  were  attended  to  until  they  were  well 
enough  to  leave,  or  if  their  privations  and  suf- 
ferings were  beyond  recovery  by  human  aid, 
he  gave  them  a Christian  burial, — a grave  in 
his  own  church-yard,  and  placed  a record 
above  them,  and  although  they  died  in  a 
foreign  land  or  away  from  home,  they  died  not 
unrecorded.  These  epitaphs  and  memorials, 
although  only  intended  for  those  who  could 
not  thank  him  or  speak  his  praise,  stand  up  as 
so  many  blessings  to  his  memory,  and  are 
brighter  spots  to  his  fame  than  the  church 
raised  by  his  munificent  liberality.  These 
evidences  of  his  goodness  of  heart  were  not 
influenced  by  a wish  to  obtain  the  world’s 
applause,  or  the  approbation  of  the  members 
of  his  church.  If  secret  charily  cover  a 
multitude  of  faults,  his  deeds  of  kindness 
will  bring  their  rewards — where  mercy  and 
justice  are  promised  to  all. 

He  died  at  his  own  house,  and  was  buried 
in  the  vault  he  built  in  his  church.  And  now 

“ That  Time  has  brought  him  to  his  end. 

Genius  and  he  fill  up  one  monument.” 

Talbot  Bury. 


Stoke  Newington. — It  is  proposed  to  erect 
a new  church  at  the  corner  of  Albert-grove, 
where  about  1,000  new  houses  are  now  in 
progress.  The  plan  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
the  cost  (estimated  at  1,050/.)  is  to  be  defrayed 
by  public  subscription.  There  is  to  be  seat- 
room  for  about  800  people. 


HAINAULT  FOREST  AND  THE  PEOPLE’S 
PLEASURES. 

At  a short  distance  from  London,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  lies  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing forest  scenes  which  Engl  md,  so  noted  for 
verdant  glades  and  undulating  landscape,  can 
boast.  Being  nine  miles  from  the  centre  to  St. 
Paul’s,  and  approachable  by  the  uninviting 
causeway  of  Mile-End,  but  little  is  known  of 
the  locality  to  the  fashionable  dwellers  of  the 
West  End.  It  has,  however,  for  ages  been  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  citizens,  and  being 
but  a Sabbath-day’s  journey  for  the  care- 
worn mechanic  and  artizan,  “ when  toil  relent- 
ing took  its  turn  to  play,”  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  picnics  and  junketing  parties 
find  a refreshing  solace  in  an  annual  visit  to 
the  secluded  dells,  the  thickets,  the  majestic 
oaks,  or  the  sinking  vistas  of  this  enchanting 
wilderness. 

The  forest  remains  where  and  as  it  was, 
save  that  invasions  on  the  waste,  and  encroach- 
ments, have  from  time  to  time  greatly  restricted 
its  extent;  not  so  the  city,  for  that  has  ad- 
vanced, and  meets  the  old  liberty  at  half  way. 
Now  the  metropolis  reaches  to  Bow,  or  nearly 
to  Stratford,  where  the  forest  commences,  and 
there  the  road  divides,  one  branch  leading 
northward  to  Chigwell,  the  other  eastward  to 
Romford.  In  extent  it  reiches  five  miles  from 
Ilford  on  the  south,  nearly  to  Abridge  on  the 
north,  by  four  miles  from  Woodford-bridge  on 
the  west,  to  Havering-at- Bower  on  the  east. 
Were  the  whole  area  of  this  scope  one  con- 
tinuous chase,  there  would  be  some  12,000 
acres,  but  from  the  numberless  excisions  from, 
and  appropriations  of,  the  liberty,  the  contents 
of  the  whole  do  not  at  present  amount  to 

4.000  acres. 

At  one  period  the  feudal  possession  of  Wal- 
tham Forest  embraced  in  its  compass  both 
Hainault  and  Epping  Forests,  which  latter  is 
even  now  vastly  more  extensive.  Both  are 
beautiful,  wild,  and  most  picturesque  ; that  of 
Epping  being  somewhat  nearer,  commencing 
at  Snaresbrook,  and  extending  twelve  miles  to 
Epping. 

It  appears  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  (the  14th  and  15th  Viet.)  for  the  dis- 
afforesting and  inclosure  of  Hainault  Forest; 
that  on  the  24th  August,  1851,  a commission 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  ; and  that  in  April 
last,  summary  execution  was  done  upon 

14.000  oak  trees,  which  had  stood  unmolested 
for  centuries.  This  is  preliminary  to  the  utter 
clearance,  parcelling  out,  and  selling  off  of  the 
whole  domain. 

No  part  of  the  country  presents  more  varied 
or  more  beautiful  woodland  scenes,  nor  richer 
landscapes  than  Hainault,  and  there  is  none 
so  much  frequented  by  the  humbler  classes, 
and  particularly  by  the  dense  population  of 
the  busy  lines  of  Hackney,  Shoreditch,  Lime- 
house,  &c.  &c.  Long  and  often  have  they 
enjoyed  it  in  peace  and  silence ; nor  should  we 
hear  on  their  part  of  any  murmurings,  even 
although  Epping,  Hainault,  and  all  the  rest  of 
nature’s  fair  countenance  were  veiled  from 
their  view,  and  withdrawn.  Yesterday  (Sun- 
day) hundreds  of  happy  parties  were  in  various 
guises  enjoying  their  festive  and  healthful 
recreation  : perhaps  still,  for  these,  Epping  may 
be  open ; if  not,  no  plaintive  remonstrant 
amongst  them  will  mourn  in  prose  or  verse 
such  as  the  “dulcia  linquimus  arva.”  Any 
one  wishing  to  test  the  value  of  such  rural 
resources  to  the  trading  classes  of  the  metro- 
polis need  but  visit  on  a Sunday, — or,  indeed 
on  most  fine  days  in  summer, — the  “ brewery” 
and  the  exquisite  oaken  forest  arbours,  where 
our  host  Smith,  of  Ctiigwell-row,  spreads  his 
awnings,  at  the  Bald  Hind,  and  he  may  often 
see  hundreds  of  persons  innocently  enjoying 
the  prospect,  the  shade,  and  the  green  sward  • 
and  now  the  distance  is  eased  off  by  the  rail- 
roads, the  curtailment  of  such  healthful  and 
humanizing  pastimes  would  be  still  more  bane- 
ful as  the  population  increases  and  as  the  vital 
air  which  they  breathe  at  home  becomes  more 
tainted. 

It  is  several  years  since  The  Builder  first 
noticed  the  subject  of  inclosures,  and  particu- 
larly the  disafforestment  of  the  distant  wastes 
of  the  New  Forest,  Whichwood,  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  &c.  &c.  These  are  vast  tracts  capable 
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of  great  improvement,  and  which  ought  not  to 
continue  unproductive,  whilst  such  large  quan- 
tities of  grain  are  imported  into  the  country, 
particularly  as  the  value  of  so  much  space  was 
worse  than  lost  to  the  community,— for  these 
wilds  are,  as  they  always  have  been,  cnly  a 
source  of  idle  support  in  salaries  to  favourites, 
or  of  plunder  to  the  freebooter  and  poacher. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  of  the  tolerated 
spoils  by  officials. 

Something  has,  it  is  true,  been  mooted  about 
the  disafforestment  of  the  New  Forest : the 
utility  of  that  region  for  growing  ship  timber 
has  been  given  up,  since  it  was  proven  that 
the  wooden  walls  of  Britain  owe  little  to  the 
-oaks  of  Hampshire,— as,  in  fact,  they  were  sold 
to  any  dealer  without  reference  to  the  dock- 
yards ! So  the  14,000  oaks,  lately  cut  at 
Hainault,  which  {if  the  biddings  be  true) 
realized  23,000 1.  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
now  in  preparation  to  build  Le  Foudroyant,  at 
Brest.  So  much  for  our  heart  of  oak. 

There  is  a heart,  however,  that  is  of  more 
value,  and  that  is  the  heart  of  “ the  metro- 
polis,” and  its  teeming  population  : to  keep 
this  heart  in  proper  tone,  there  should  be  no 
■limitation  of  the  few  privileges  and  liberties 
available  for  them  within  reach  of  their 
hearths  and  homes.  If  money  be  wanted  to 
pay  extra  commissioners,  let  them  be  busied  or 
sinecured  at  a respectful  distance  from  the 
national  dwelling-place.  The  land,  as  being 
vicinal  to  London,  may  be  more  valuable  (and 
Hainault  is  undoubtedly  rich  in  soil),  but  is 
-becoming  also  more  valuable,  nay  indispen- 
sable, to  the  people.  The  body  of  the  metro- 
polis is  much  too  pursy  and  too  large  for  the 
-iron-bound  lungs  (called  the  parks)  which 
remain  in  its  mature  age  just  the  same  that 
they  were  in  its  infancy. 

In  the  inclosure  of  Hainault  it  is  true  that 
private  rights  have  been  respected,  for  the 
-copyholders  (having  common  right)  have  had 
800  acres.  Sir  C.  Hulse  has  had  a good  slice; 
and  the  poor — that  is  the  poor  widows  of  the 
vicinage  who  were  entitled  to  a load  of  fire- 
wood at  Easter — have  had  500/.  awarded  to 
them  to  be  invested  in  Three  per  Cent.  Con- 
sols ! These  are  Christian  times,  for  the  poor 
-still  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 

The  whole  management  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests  has  been  changed  : each  of  the  two 
old  commissioners  has  got  a department  to 
himself,  under  his  own  peculiar  management ; 
and  to  them  has  been  added  a third,  who 
■formerly  a Scotch  M.P. — was  then  niched  into 
1,000/.  a year  in  Ireland,— and  is  now  the 
manager  of  the  forest  new  department,  in 
which  of  course  each  is  “ Monarch  of  all  he 
surveys.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  arbitrary 
mode  of  government  may  prove  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  exchequer,  but  above  all  more 
beneficial  to  the  country.  Quondam. 


SANITARY  MATTERS. 

The  board  of  health  at  Tottenham  have 
carried  outworks  there  under  the  advice  of  the 
central  Board  of  Health,  with  a view  of  ob- 
taining a combined  system  of  constant  water 
supply,  at  a pressure  adequate  to  throw  the 
water  up,  whether  for  domestic  use  or  in  cases 
of  fire,  to  the  top  of  every  house,  with  sewer- 
age and  drainage  through  smooth  tubular 
pipes  of  comparatively  small  calibre,  along 
which  the  force  of  the  current,  it  is  calculated, 
will  sweep  at  once  away  out  of  the  inhabited 
district  everything  noxious,  instead  of  lodging 
it  in  wide  and  sluggish  sewers  to  accumulate 
and  rot. 

From  a report  made  to  the  local  board,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  works  comprehend  8 3-10  miles 
of  sewer  mains  and  sub-mains,  and  10  miles 
of  water  mains  and  branches,  furnished  with 
1/0  hydrants,  together  with  two  steam  engines 
and  pumps,  and  an  upper  and  a lower  reser- 
voir, both  covered.  The  whole  have  heen  exe- 
cuted at  a cost  of  7,500/.  The  number  of 
inhabited  houses  in  the  district  is  about 
1,500.  The  charge  for  water  supply  will  be 
regulated  with  a view  to  defray  merely  the 
current  expenses,  and  probably  will  not  ex- 
ceed 2d.  per  week  per  house  upon  the  average. 
Of  the  glazed  stoneware  tubular  drains,  the 
largest  do  not  exceed  eighteen  inches,  with 


curved  bends  and  oblique  joinings  for  all  the 
branches  ; laid  upon  the  plan  termed  “ back 
drainage.”  For  the  water  supply  that  con- 
struction has  been  adopted  by  which  the  water 
is  wholly  protected  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  the  atmosphere.  The  water  is  obtained 
by  boring  through  the  chalk  to  a depth  of  120 
feet.  There  are  two  engines  of  eight-horse 
power,  and  from  a well  of  18  feet  G in.  deep, 
the  water  is  pumped  by  steam  through  pipes 
to  the  highest  point,  about  80  feet  above  this 
level,  and  about  two  miles  distant,  where  a 
reservoir  is  erected.  At  Tottenham-green  a 
portable  fountain  with  a great  many  jets  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Freeman  Roe.  Some 
model  cottages  have  been  fitted  up. 

Personally,  we  cannot  speak  of  the  success 
of  the  arrangement.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the 
necessary  legal  powers,  under  the  Public 
Health  Act,  was  very  little,  compared  with  the 
sum  which  a Local  Act  might  have  cost,  be- 
sides loss  of  time  : the  whole  cost,  we  are  told, 
was  only  about  60/. 


On  the  general  question  of  health,  a dis- 
trict surveyor  writes  to  us, — The  progress  of 
Sanitary  Reform,  as  evinced  by  the  conduct  of 
two  successive  Governments,  with  reference  to 
the  interment  of  the  dead  among  the  living, 
namely,  the  Burials  Bill  and  the  sewers  ques- 
tion, would  lead  one  to  the  somewhat  unwel- 
come conclusion,  that  the  importance  of  these 
questions  is  but  very  imperfectly  appreciated 
in  “ high  places.”  In  confirmation  of  this, 
the  proposed  and  accepted  proposal  for  the 
establishment  of  a New  Smithfield  in  Copen- 
hagen Fields,  has  but  to  be  adduced,  to  be 
added  to  the  long  list  of  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 

As  you  have  well  observed,  the  Burials  Act 
is  simply  permissive,  and  leaves  all  the  evils 
suffered  in  the  old  state  of  things  untouched 
and  in  full  force. 

With  regard  to  the  Smithfield  question, 
every  one  that  I am  acquainted  with  had  con- 
ceived this  vexata  questio  finally  disposed  of ; 
the  nuisance  to  be  abated,  and  not  permitted 
to  be  or  exist  within  seven  miles  of  the  city  of 
London.  Imagine  our  consternation  on  find- 
ing that  Copenbagen-fields,  distant  some  two 
miles  and  a quarter,  is  to  be  the  favoured 
locality.  To  what  a lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion have  we  come  at  last ! 

With  regard  to  the  sewers  question,  I can 
only  add  my  testimony  to  what  has  been  so 
often  and  so  forcibly  expounded  in  your  pages. 
That  until  the  abolition  of  all  cesspools  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  and  landlords  will 
ascertain  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  leave, 
as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  these  matters  to 
agents,  that  proper  drainage  is  provided,  and 
proper  flushing  by  water  supply  had,  and  these 
fertile  sources  of  mischief  (cesspools)  filled 
up,  it  is  impossible  that  the  houses  of  their 
tenants  can  ever  be  free  from  disease,  low 
fever,  and  the  debilitating  effects  produced  by 
the  breathing  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
impurities,  and  a soil  saturated  with  cesspools. 


Another  correspondent,  “ G.  R.  F.”  writes, 
— The  excellent  article  in  the  last  week’s 
Builder,  by  “ Quondam,”  on  “ Slaughtering 
in  the  Metropolis,”  induces  me  to  trouble  you 
with  a few  lines  on  the  revived  subject  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle-market,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  that  an  almost  unanimous  feeling 
prevails  against  its  being  placed  in  Copen- 
hagen-fields.  The  site  which  was  mentioned 
by  me,  and  of  which  I thought  in  June  twelve- 
month,  opposite  Woolwich,  has  had  your  ap- 
proval, and  I proceed  to  point  out  how  the 
abattoir  system  may  be  carried  out  as  part  of 
a comprehensive  scheme  in  conjunction  with 
a market,  if  established  in  that  locality.  The 
river  Thames  should  be  made  the  medium  of 
communication  from  the  market  pier  to  land- 
ing-places at  certain  intervals  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  from  Woolwich  to  Battersea,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  abattoirs  established  at, 
or  close  to,  these  landing-places,  to  which  the 
animals  would  be  conveyed  in  barges  or  ferry- 
boats made  for  the  express  purpose,  and  no 
beast  should  be  allowed  to  be  driven  through 
the  streets  of  London  or  its  suburbs,  unless 
under  certain  and  strict  regulations. 


In  addition  to  these  local  abattoirs  there 
should  be  one  on  a grand  scale  in  the  market, 
from  which  the  carcases  would  be  conveyed  by 
the  railway  lines.  The  saving  in  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  where  animals  can  be  spared  the 
cruel  inflictions  to  which  they  are  now  subject, 
would  alone  amount  to  a considerable  value, 
and  no  mode  of  conveyance  can  be  more  easy 
to  animals  than  water  carriage,  of  which  the 
expense  would  find  an  adequate  compensation 
in  the  improved  and  wholesome  state  of  the 
meat.  On  the  £.  s.  d.  principle,  as  well  as  on 
the  score  of  humanity  and  health,  it  would  be 
very  desirable  if  some  such  system  as  I have 
advocated  in  mere  outline  could  be  carried  into 
practice.  I am  glad  to  find  that  others,  besides 
myself,  point  to  the  same  neighbourhood  as 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  a cattle-market,  and 
I trust  that  the  corporation  will,  at  all  events, 
take  into  their  consideration  a site  which 
enjoys  advantages  of  singularly  happy  com- 
bination, which  are  actually  still  on  the  in- 
crease, since  the  proposed  Victoria  Dock,  and 
the  intended  branch  railway  to  Tilbury,  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  market. 
The  distance  from  Brunswick  Pier  to  Roff’s 
Pier,  could  be  easily  performed  in  ten  minutes 
by  steamers  laid  on  for  the  purpose,  and  from 
Brunswick  Pier  to  Fenchurch-street  by  express 
trains  in  another  ten  minutes  : thus  a butcher 
from  Leadenhall  Market  could  reach  the  new 
market  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  the  re- 
spective abattoirs  would  be  at  no  great  distance 
from  tradesmen  in  any  one  quarter. 


The  dread  of  cholera  already  begins  to  : 
influence  the  country  as  a stimulus  to  sanitary  , 
progress.  At  Huddersfield  the  ratepayers  have  : 
been  taking  measures  to  promote  sanitary  , 
reform  in  the  outer  hamlets  of  the  township 
and  adjoining  districts.  In  Welshpool  the  t 
sanitary  state  of  the  town  has  been  under  : 
formal  consideration,  and  a cleansing  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  with  power  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  advantage  of  applying  s 
the  Health  of  Towns  Act  to  the  town  or  other- 
wise. There  is  some  commotion  at  Derby  as  : 
to  the  state  of  the  graveyards  in  the  town,  i 
which  is  said  to  be  quite  appalling.  Five  of 
them  are  in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  popu- 
lous locality  in  the  town.  The  local  clergy,  to  ; 
their  honour,  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  i 
movement  for  their  suppression,  but  there  are  ■ 
difficulties  in  the  way  here  as  elsewhere.  The  i 
Banbury  local  Board  of  Health  are  contracting  ;] 
with  Messrs.  Davis  and  Saunders  for  a survey  ; 
of  the  district,  and  they  have  appointed  Mr. 
Davids,  the  manager  of  the  business  of  the  < 
contractors,  as  their  surveyor  and  inspector  of 
nuisances,  at  a salary  of  100/.  a year,  to  be  i 
increased  if  he  be  also  appointed  to  act  as  clerk 
of  works  in  contemplation.  At  Worcester,  the  i 
first  stone  of  public  baths  was  laid  on  Monday  ) 
week.  The  brick  walls  are  already  3 feet  up. 
There  will  be  eight  bath-rooms  at  the  ends, 
and  four  waiting  and  other  rooms  in  the  centre. 
A swimming  bath  is  also  contemplated  either  i 
here  or  at  the  Severn.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood  is  s 
the  builder  of  the  baths,  which  are  to  be  opened 
in  about  three  months.  At  Arbroath  there  is  i 
an  outcry  for  water,  as  there  also  is  at  Forfar,  ■ 
where,  however,  measures  are  being  taken  to  t 
remedy  the  defect. 


Disfigurement  of  the  New  Royal  i 
Exchange.— The  Gresham  Committee  have  < 
declined  either  to  suspend  the  works  or  to  i 
alter  the  avowed  determination.  The  report 
of  this  result  has  been  received  with  disap- 
pointment and  regret  by  those  who  feel  an  : 
interest  in  the  character  of  our  national 
| buildings. 

Accident  with  melted  Lead. — While  < 
filling  a hole  drilled  in  the  granite  block  at  the  i 
base  of  the  Nelson  column  for  a bolt  of  the  i 
■ casting  to  be  fixed  on  it,  one  of  the  plumbers  : 
was  much  injured,  by  water,  or  steam  ra- 
ther, suddenly  expelling  a large  quantity  of  •: 
! melted  lead  into  his  face.  We  mention  the  f 
circumstance  in  order  to  express  our  surprise  ( 
I that  so  well-known  a risk  was  not  obviated,  as  s 
usual,  by  the  ascertainment,  beforehand,  that  . 
the  hole  was  perfectly  dry.  Such  circum-  • 
( stances  occur  perhaps  oftener  from  careless-  ;■ 
| ness  than  from  ignorance. 
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ST.  ANDREW’S,  HECKINGTON. 

St.  Andrew’s,  Heckington,  a fine  specimen 
of  the  Decorated  period,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  many  beautiful  village 
churches,  has  been  often  illustrated  and  is 
universally  known.  It  has,  nevertheless,  afforded 
matter  to  Mr.  Lewin  for  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  a new  work  recently  commenced  by 
him  on  Lincolnshire  Churches,  which  contains 
an  interesting,  though  not  complete,  account 
and  description  of  the  building,  and  various 
illustrations  carefully  executed.*  Here,  for 
example,  are  two  of  them,  namely,  a view  of 
the  Sedilia  in  the  Chancel,  and  a view  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  both  of  them  presenting  a 
large  amount  of  sculpture. 

The  “ sepulchre  ” is  in  the  north  wall  of 
chancel  opposite  the  sedilia,  and  is  about  10 
feet  in  height,  and  5 feet  6 inches  in  breadth. 
“Under  the  centre  pediment,”  says  Gough, 
“ is  the  figure  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb, 
and  at  his  feet  on  the  sides  of  the  pediments 
below  him,  two  angels  looking  up  and  wor- 
shipping him.  Under  a pediment,  beneath  a 
flying  buttress  at  his  right  hand,  is  a woman 
holding  something  in  her  hand,  perhaps  Mary 
Magdalene  bringing  the  spices  for  the  purpose 
of  embalming  his  body;  and  under  the  left 
hand  pediment  and  flying  buttress  is  another 
woman,  representing  those  who  accompanied 
her.  With  her  is  an  angel,  and  two  more 
angels  crouching  support  the  pediment  over 
which  our  Lord  rises.  The  cornice  above  is 
charged  with  grotesque  figures  blowing  single 
and  double  flutes.  Under  four  pediments 
below,  divided  from  the  upper  by  a fillet  or 
fascia,  perhaps  representing  the  ledge  of  the 
tomb,  are  four  soldiers  in  reclining  postures.” 
Mr.  Gough  likewise  describes  the  sedilia. 

In  the  south  wall  of  this  chancel,  opposite 


* “ Selectious  from  Lincolnshire  Churches,”  by  Stephen. 
Lewin,  Architect.  Part9  1 and  2.  Boston  : Published  by 
the  Author,  Custom  House-quay,  London:  Whittaker 
and  Co. 


the  sepulchre,  are  three  beautiful  stone  stalls, 
with  purfled  pediments  and  finials,  and  in  the 
spandrels  the  figures  of  St.  Margaret  and  the 
dragon,  St.  Catharine  holding  her  wheel,  the 
Deity  and  Virgin,  all  crowned  ; also  two  men 
in  curled  hair,  one  kneeling,  the  other  sitting, 
looking  up  to  the  pattern  of  a tower  or  steeple 
coming  down  from  heaven ; over  which  is  a 
monk  or  religious  holding  a bowl  and  some- 
thing with  a handle  in  it.” 

The  author  says,  “there  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  construction  and  design  of  this 
church  some  wish  to  preserve  the  number  five 
in  many  of  its  parts  : thus  we  find  pentagonal 
pinnacles  to  the  tower — the  same  to  the  chan- 
cel, and  likewise  to  the  sedilia  and  sepulchre, 
windows  of  five  lights  in  transepts,  five  sided 
windows  to  the  chancel,  and  five  arches  and 
five  clerestory  windows  each  side  of  the  nave  : 
it  is,  however,  a question  what  exact  eccle- 
siological  reason  can  be  given  why  this  pecu- 
liar number  should  have  been  the  ruling 
geometrical  figure  in  so  many  parts.” 

By  a printer’s  error,  the  “total  exterior 
length  of  chancel  ” is  called  1 72  feet.  It  must 
mean  total  length  of  church,  the  interior  length 
of  chancel  being  given  as  51  feet  6 inches. 


The  Smell  of  New  Paint. — A bundle 
of  old  dry  hay,  wetted  and  spread  about,  pre- 
sents a multifarious  absorbing  surface  for  this, 
especially  if  not  on  the  floor  only,  but  over 
pieces  of  furniture  which  allow  circulation  of 
air,  as  chairs  laid  upon  their  faces,  &c.  Large 
vessels  of  water,  as  trays  and  pans,  are  not 
uncommonly  used,  with  good  effect ; but  the 
multiplied  surfaces  of  the  loose  hay  give  it 
great  advantage.  It  must  be  kept  wet,  how- 
ever, or  at  least  damp,  for  the  oily  vapour 
does  not  seem  to  be  readily  absorbed  unless 
the  air  is  kept  moist  by  evaporation. 

J.  Prideaux. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  BURGOS  AND 
ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

Not  long  ago  we  gave  some  illustrations  of 
the  ancient  architecture  of  Spain,  and  some 
papers  descriptive  of  it.  The  writer  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Waring,  has  now  published  a large 
and  elaborate  set  of  views  illustrative  of  the 
antiquities  of  Burgos  and  its  neighbourhood.* 
It  contains  forty-two  drawings  boldly  executed 
on  stone,  but  has  no  letterpress  beyond  a brief 
description  of  the  plates  in  the  shape  of  a 
loose  prospectus,  probably  to  evade  the  unjust 
tax  on  the  producers  of  costly  illustrated' 
books,  to  which  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
allude.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since 
the  author  has  shown  in  our  pages  that  he  has 
the  pen  of  a ready  writer,  and  could  give  us 
fresh  information.  In  Mr.  Ford’s  capital 
" Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Spain, ”f  many 
particulars  of  Burgos  are  given,  and  those 
who  desire  to  know  more  of  its  history 
may  consult  Coronel’s  Historia  de  Castilla 
(Madrid,  1785).  Burgos  means  “a  forti- 
fied eminence,”  and  is  akin  to  our  burgh 
and  borough.  It  is  the  capital  of  Old  Cas- 
tille,  and,  apart  from  its  historical  claims,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  fine  Gothic 
buildings,  its  cathedral,  and  the  neighbouring 
antiquities  of  Miraflores  and  the  Huelgas. 
The  cathedral  was  commenced  under  the  aus- 
pices of  an  English  bishop,  Maurizio,  a.d.  1221 ; 
a great  part  of  the  old  work  has,  however,  been 
either  destroyed  or  grievously  injured,  and  the 
more  remarkable  features  are  of  a late  Gothic 
character,  of  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century ; to  the  illustration  of  which,  as  it 
flourished  signally  in  the  north  of  Spain,  Mr. 
Waring’s  attention  has  been  more  especially 
turned.  The  examples  show,  without  par- 

* Architectural,  Sculptural,  and  Picturesque  Studies  in 
Burgos  and  its  Neighbourhood.  By  J.  B.  Waring,  author 
of  “Architectural  Art  in  Italy  and  Spain.”  London: 
Thos.  M'Lean,  Haymarket. 

t Murray,  Albemarle-street. 
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tiality,  both  its  faults  and  beauties  in  the 
Constable’s  Chapel  and  the  tombs  at  Mira- 
flures.  “ The  date  of  each  may  be  put  down 
as  circa  a.d.  1485,”  says  the  author.  “The 
sculptor  of  the  tombs  was  Gil  de  Burgos, 
father  of  the  celebrated  sculptor,  Gil  de  Siloe. 
The  name  of  the  architect  who  designed  the 
chapel  I could  not  discover  with  certainty. 
The  monuments  of  Miraflores  are  to  the  me- 
mory of  Juan  II.  and  his  wife,  and  to  his  son 
the  Infante  Alonzo.  Little  relating  to  these 
personages,  beyond  armorial  bearings,  is  to  be 
found  on  their  elaborate  sculptures,  so  rich 
and  fanciful  as  to  be  rather  fitted  as  shrines 
for  some  Shakspeare  or  Cervantes  than  for 
the  glorification  of  those  whose  only  claim  on 
art  was  the  accident  of  birth.” 

The  Constable’s  Chapel  is  as  large  as  some 
churches,  and  is  very  rich  in  florid  sculpture, 
ironwork,  and  paintings.  It  was  founded  by 
Pedro  Hernandez  de  Velasco,  constable  of 
Castille,  and  one  of  its  noblest  families  : it  was 
finished  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
and  there  is  every  appearance  that  the  sculptor 
of  the  tombs  of  Miraflores,  if  not  its  builder, 
was  at  least  much  occupied  in  its  abundant 
sculpture.  The  wretched  Churrigueresque 
altar-piece  is  but  one  instance  of  the  bad  taste 
which  has  destroyed,  in  Spain,  the  old  and 
valuable,  to  make  room  for  the  new  and  worth- 
less. Mr.  Waring  gives  several  views  and 
portions  of  it.  Some  of  the  drawings  are 
rather  coarsely  executed,  but  all  are  very  effec- 
tive. 


ON  THE  EVIDENCES  OF  SAXON  ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DUR- 
HAM. 

The  following  is  part  of  a paper  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Hylton  Longstaffe  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Archeological  Institute:* — 

You  will  nearly  all,  I suppose,  be  familiar 
with  the  great  questions  which  have  so  long 
occupied  the  antiquarian  circle  respecting  the 
nature  and  existence  of  Saxon  architecture  ; 
and  as  the  stream  of  history  which  will  be 
pursued  in  this  paper  affects  churches  with 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  presumedly 
Saxon  work  only,  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
the  generalities  of  the  subject  with  any  mi- 
nuteness. You  are  aware  that  the  technico- 
logy  of  the  old  writers,  who  made  the  Saxon 
style  include  all  our  Norman  buildings,  and 
thus  tacitly  assumed  the  architectural  character 
of  the  structures  before  and  after  the  Conquest 
to  be  of  a similar  design,  was  swept  away  by 
Rickman.  And  then  it  was  conceived  that  we 
had  no  ante-Conquestum  churches,  and  the 
Norman  style  was  dubbed  the  first.  It  was, 
however,  soon  found  that  churches  existed 
which. were  totally  distinct  from  that  style  ; and 
as  we  had  others  whose  ascertained  date  came 
within  a very  narrow  space  of  time  from  the 
Conquest — in  Durham  Cathedral,  for  instance, 
which  was  built  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards (1093) — and  these  examples  were  in  a 
fully  developed  though  plain  Norman  fashion, 
these  anomalous  examples  were  necessarily 
thrown  back  into  the  Saxon  period.  That  long 
period  of  course  includes  sub-styles.  Many  of 


These  subjects  have  never  been  illustrated,  ....  ... 

our  author  thinks,  with  the  exception  of  some  the  buildings  included  in  it  have  an  arrange- 
few  in  Vdla  Arnil’s  large  work  on  Spain,  and  ; ment  sinking  into  Norman  and  forming  the 
of  these  he  says, — “ That  anything  more  false  : transition  to  it.  And  yet  we  find  persons 
and  unworthy  of  a great  work,  such  as  his  | going  back  to  the  unlikely  theory  that  we  have 
purports  to  be,  cannot  be  imagined,  putting  uo  Saxon  buildings,  and  stating  that  stone 
aside  the  entire  incorrectness  of  the  represent-  j was  only  occasionally  used  by  the  Saxons,  and 
ation  through  an  overloading  of  work,  exist-  that  their  buildings  were  very  inferior  in  size 
ing  only  through  the  lithographer’s  crayon  : ! to  those  erected  by  the  Normans.  Now  we 
there  is  a general  system  of  imaginary  make-  shall  see  that  these  latter  statements  clash  with 
up  about  them,  which  becomes  comprehensible  j the  Saxon  records;  and  Mr.  Wright  has  pro- 
when  we  find  that  the  artist,  in  order  to  excite  I perly  observed,  that  when  William  of  Malmes- 
adrairation,  has  joined  the  large  and  small  j bury,  a late  authority  at  the  best,  speaks  of 
Cloisters  of  the  Huelgas  into  one  view,  with  j the  Saxons  wasting  their  substance  in  small 
the  salient  points  of  each,  thinking  himself  in  and  abject  houses,  unlike  the  Normans,  who 


this  case  probably  secure,  from  the  fact,  that 
only  by  a royal  order,  of  the  utmost  difficulty 
to  be  obtained,  can  the  public  enter  there.” 

A great  similarity  runs  throughout  all  the 
buildings  in  the  north  of  Spain  belonging  to 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  are  works 


lived  moderately  in  ample  and  superb  edifices, 
he  indefinitely  states  a well-known  fact.  The 
Saxons  had  not  vast  feudal  castles.  He  also 
states  another  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the 
Norman  churches  were  raised  nova  edificandi 
genere.  But  it  is  not  shown  that  this  change 
of  style  was  consequent  upon  the  Conquest, 


emanating  from  the  teachings  of  one  master-  i "or  wlly  Dew  slyle  rniKht  not  rise  out  of 
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mind;  and  this  is  more  probable  when  we  find 
such  a very  German  character  about  them, 
and  know  that  John  of  Cologne  settled  here 
about  a.d.  1440  To  him  Mr.  Waring  thinks 
most  likely  is  due  the  honour  of  being  the 
great  teacher  during  the  period  named. 

The  last  view  in  the  series  represents  the 
Constable’s  House,  and  La  Trinidad,  the  first 
a curious  specimen  of  the  old  Gothic  palace, 
and  made  striking  by  great  monsters,  and 
coats  of  arms,  and  perforated  balconies.  It  is 
now  used  as  a barrack,  or  rather  for  military 
bureaux,  in  this  garrison  town.  To  such  base 
purposes  has  it  come  at  last,  and  the  very  name 
of  Velasco  strikes  dully  on  the  ear,  whilst  that 
of  Velasquez  brings  to  mind  a nobility  and 
distinction  which  neither  costly  palaces  nor 
mausoleums  can  raise.  The  ruined  Chapel 
of  La  Trinidad,  says  Mr.  Waring,  may  well 
close  this  series  of  drawings,  for  it  is  emble- 
matic of  the  land  itself,  ruined  and  neglected  : 
“ its  past  glory  is  gone;  and  where  Calderon 
and  Cervantes,  Velasquez  and  Murillo,  once 
wrote  and  painted,  only  so  much  lumber  fills 
up  the  place  in  this  dust-covered  and  forgotten 
chapel.”  For  the  enterprise  which  stimulated 
the  work,  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
carried  out,  Mr.  Waring  richly  deserves 
support. 


Irish  Stone. —A  vessel  just  arrived  from 
Cal  way  has  brought  an  entire  cargo  of  marble 
amounting  to  160  tons  weight,  the  produce  of 
that  part  of  the  sister  island;  and  another 
vessel  arrived  in  the  river  on  the  same  day 
from  Arklow,  and  brought  100  tons  weight  of 
pyrites,  the  produce  of  that  district  of  Ireland 


the  preceding  one,  like  all  its  successors,  in 
the  manner  of  the  corresponding,  but  rather 
earlier  change  on  the  Continent.  Isolated 
resemblances  to  the  Saxon  edifices  would  occur 
long  after  their  style  was  obsolete.  We  saw  a 
triangular  arch  over  a Norman  door  at  Wark 
worth  Church  ; but  such  instances  as  little 
prove  for  or  against  the  Saxon  date  of  churches, 
where  each  peculiarity  is  in  harmony  with  the 
rest,  as  the  herring-bone  masonry  in  a Roman 
station  proves  that  such  station  is  of  Norman 
date. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings, 
and  probably  the  style  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, falls  into  three  divisions. 

The  First  or  Anglo-Saxon  Period  is  the 
period  (about  670)  before  Wilfred  brought  the 
foreign  mode  of  building  from  the  Continent, 
of  stone,  more  Romanorum,  which  forms  the 
second  period.  Now,  in  this  early  period  we 
might  expect  a number  of  wooden  churches, 
yet  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  fact ; and 
little  more  appears  to  gratify  such  an  expecta^ 
tion  than  that  temporary  wooden  oratories 
were  raised.  Such  a cell  at  Tynemouth, 
erected  hetween  617  and  633,  speedily  gave 
way,  before  642,  to  a small  monastery  of  stone. 
(Monk  of  St.  Albans,  xii.  cent.  Lei.  Coll.  iv. 
iii.  42.) 

The  first  bishops  of  Lindisfarne  were  Scotch 
men.  At  their  departure  in  664,  on  account 
of  the  disputes  about  Easter  with  the  Romish 
Church,  they  left  behind  them  houses  of  the 
smallest  size,  save  the  church.  It  was  not, 
says  the  chronicler,  necessary  to  provide  houses 
to  receive  the  powers  that  were,  or  money. 


The  former  never  came  to  the  church  save  to  pray 
and  hear  the  Word,  and  the  King,  with  his 
five  or  six  servants,  departed  as  soon  as  service 
was  over.  (Simeon.)  The  cathedral  had  been 
built  in  651,  fit,  says  Bede,  for  an  episcopal 
seat ; yet  more  Scotorum,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
split  oak  only,  and  thatched  with  reed. 

That  this  architecture,  more  Scotorum,  was 
not  usual  in  England  at  the  period,  is  evident 
from  Bede’s  own  words,  even  if  we  had  not 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  stone  churches. 
Had  it  prevailed  in  England,  we  should  have 
had  more  indigenorum  or  more  Anglorum,  or 
some  such  expressions,  in  opposition  to  more 
Romanorum.  And  against  any  objection  that 
the  English  style  had  become  confined  to  Scot- 
land in  Bede’s  time,  and  that  Bede’s  expres- 
sion was  not  prospective,  but  alluded  to  his 
own  period,  we  have  his  declaration  that,  in 
710,  Naiton,  King  of  the  Scots,  had  sent  to 
Ceolfrid,  one  of  the  introducers  of  the  second 
Saxon  style,  begging  him  to  despatch  archi- 
tects who  might  make  a stone  church  after  the 
manner  of  the  Romans  in  that  nation  also ; 
and  despatched  they  were. 

As  the  walls  of  the  building  of  this  first 
period  were  strong  enough  to  stand  after  the 
very  cause  of  the  loss  of  their  roof  was  for- 
gotten, I see  no  improbability  in  the  supposi- 
tion that  some  of  them  may  be  built  in  with 
later  masonry,  although  I cannot  point  out  an 
example  in  this  district.  They  were,  doubt- 
less, very  rude  in  the  manner  of  joining  the 
stones,  and  very  inferior  to  the  structures  of 
the  next  sub-style.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  strips  on  the  walls  of  such  towers  as  Earl’s 
Barton  were  in  imitation  of  an  earlier  timber 
style,  and  that  the  verb  “to  timber”  alludes  to 
the  circumstance.  But  occurring  as  strips  do 
in  what  appear  to  be  buildings  in  a transition 
to  Norman,  such  as  Stanton  Lacy,  and  being 
wanting  in  what  appear  to  be  the  earlier  exam- 
ples, I am  disposed  to  consider  them  as  rather 
late  in  the  period,  when  greater  ornament  was 
wanted  on  the  walls,  and  as  leading  to  the  flat 
buttresses  and  other  rough  decorations  of  Nor- 
man date. 

The  Second  or  Romano-Saxon  Period  ex- 
tends from  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
and  Continental  masonry  to  the  destruction 
of  monasteries  by  the  Danes,  say  to  about  880. 

A practice  now  prevailed  of  English  ecclesias- 
tics visiting  Rome.  In  654,  two  individuals 
were  at  Rome,  and  they  were  destined  to 
effectuate  a revolution  in  the  architecture  of 
their  native  country.  One  was  the  turbulent 
Wilfrid  ; the  other,  Biscop,  of  noble  blood — 
he  who  afterwards  received  the  prtenomen  of 
Benedict.  Wilfrid  was  first  in  architecural 
order.  On  his  being  made  Archbishop  of 
Northumberland,  in  669,  he  found  the  early 
stone  cathedral  so  demolished  by  Penda,  the 
pagan  King  of  Mercia,  that  it  was  only  fit  for 
birds  to  build  their  nests  in.  He  repaired  the 
walls,  roofed  them  with  lead,  and  glazed  the 
windows.  Between  670  and  678  lie  erected 
the  monasteries  of  Hexham  and  Ripon. 

In  673,  Benedict  Biscop  founded  a monas- 
tery at  Wearmouth,  upon  or  close  to  a Roman 
site.  Its  material  is  unknown,  but  scarce  had 
twelve  months  elapsed  from  its  foundation 
when  Biscop  again  crossed  the  ocean,  for 
masons  who  might  make  a stone  church  after 
the  manner  of  the  Romans— a style  he  always 
loved — ( ccementarios  qui  lapideam  sibi  ecclesiam 
juxta  Romanorum,  quern  semper  amabat,  morem 
facerent ).  They  prosecuted  the  work  with 

such  diligence,  that,  within  a year  after  the 
foundation  had  been  laid,  the  spacious  edifice 
was  roofed  and  mass  celebrated.  When  it  was 
nearly  finished,  he  obtained  glassmakers  from  ij 
France,  who  glazed  the  windows  of  the  church,  ,i 
the  porches,  and  the  refectories,  and  taught  ; 
the  mystery  of  their  trade  to  the  natives,  who  > 
at  that  time  were  ignorant  of  it.  Wilfrid  had  l 
previously  used  glass,  but  it  had  been  im-  • 
ported. 

Jarrow  was  founded  in  682,  on  a further  r 
donation  by  King  Ecgfrid  of  a strong  peninsula  i 
overlooking  marsh  and  stream  and  Ecgfrid’s  s 
port.  Ceolfrid  was  despatched  to  the  new 
possession,  on  which  a suitable  convent  had  1 
been  raised  for  his  reception,  under  the  e 
patronage  of  St.  Paul.  The  establishments  of  i 
Wearmouth  and  Jarrow  were  properly  one  mo-  ■ 
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nastery,  founded  at  two  places  : they  acted  in 
concert,  and  often  under  one  head.  In  Bede  and 
Simeon  they  are  called  “ the  monastery  of  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  which  is  at  Wiramuth 
and  in  Gyruu.”  At  Wearmouth,  Bede,  who 
was  bom  in  the  monastic  lands,  entered  on  his 
sacred  vocation.  At  Jarrow  he  wrote  his 
great  works  and  died.  Jarrow  Church  was 
dedicated,  as  we  learn  from  the  Saxon  inscrip- 
tion in  the  church,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Ceolfrid’s  abbacy.  The  inscription  was  known 
to  Leland,  and,  being  a through-stone,  seems 
undoubtedly  genuine. 

The  first  and  most  striking  characteristic  of 
these  works  is  the  skilful  masonry  of  which 
they  are  composed.  The  stones  are  of  cubical 
form,  and  set  in  very  regular  courses.  The 
church  of  Ripon  was  of  polished  stone  from 
the  foundations  in  the  earth  to  the  summit. 
The  masonry  of  Wilfrid’s  crypt  at  Hexham  is 
a fine  example  of  the  period;  and  the  regu- 
larity and  Roman-like  appearance  of  the 
Saxon  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings  at 
Jarrow  must  strike  every  observer.  For  this 
mode  of  building,  of  course,  stones  which  the 
Romans  themselves  had  used  were  extremely 
convenient.  At  Hexham,  most  (perhaps  all) 
of  the  stones  in  the  crypt  are  Roman.  Jar- 
row, also,  is  on  a Roman  site ; and  probably 
most  of  the  stones  of  the  Saxon  remains  there 
are  filched  from  the  Roman  ruins.  Wear- 
mouth  was  on  or  close  to  Roman  buildings. 
So  situated,  also,  were  York  and  Ripon.  Great 
intricacy  appears  in  the  arrangements,  and  for 
these  the  crypt  of  Hexham  again  stands  in 
good  stead.  That  monastery  is  chronicled  as 
having  secret  cells  and  subterranean  oratories 
below,  and  walls  of  three  distinct  stories,  and 
supported  by  well-polished  columns,  above ; 
thus  in  no  material  respect  differing  from  the 
later  cathedral  arrangement  of  crypt,  arches, 
triforium,  and  clerestory.  The  walls,  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the  arch  of  the 
sanctuary,  were  decorated  with  historical, 
fanciful,  and  unknown  figures  in  relief,  besides 
surface  paintings.  The  body  of  the  church 
was  everywhere  surrounded  with  aisles  and 
porches  or  transepts,  which,  by  incommu- 
nicable art,  were  distinguished  with  walls  and 
spires  above  and  below,  meaning  probably 
that  each  part  was  characterized,  exteriorly 
as  well  as  interiorly,  as  separate  from  the 
rest  of  the  building  by  roofs  of  different  level 
and  other  circumstances.  As  in  the  later  tri- 
foria,  various  galleries  artfully  communicated 
with  the  whole  building,  so  that  crowds  could 
stand  around  in  the  spires  and  galleries  unseen 
by  those  within.  Secret  oratories  with  altars 
were  cautiously  erected  in  these  towers  and 
porches.  A high  wall  surrounded  the  build- 
ings, and  they  were  supplied  with  water  by 
aqueducts  of  stone  running  through  the  town. 
They  were  said  to  be  unequalled  on  this  side 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  description  would  almost 
apply  to  later  monasteries ; but  a greater 
number  of  porches  and  galleries,  and  some 
sort  of  towers  opening  to  the  interior  of  the 
church,  are  hinted  at.  The  monasteries  had 
more  churches  than  one.  The  principal  one 
at  Wearmouth  had  probably  no  aisles  ; for  a 
painting  was  placed  in  the  central  vault  ex- 
tending from  wall  to  wall,  and  others  covered 
the  north  and  south  walls,  by  which  arrange- 
ment, Bede  says,  the  whole  interior  presented 
instruction.  It  possessed  nave  and  choir,  a 
galilee  or  entrance  porch,  and  another  porch 
east  of  the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
So,  also,  at  Wilfrid’s  church  of  Hexham, 
Bishop  Alcmund  wished  to  be  translated  into 
the  church  as  well  as  Acca,  and  he  was  depo- 
sited in  St.  Peter’s  aisle,  in  the  east  of  the 
church  at  Hexham.  In  process  of  time  they 
were  removed  nearer  the  altar,  and  laid  in  a 
secret  part  of  the  church,— Acca  in  a vault  near  j 
the  right  side  of  the  altar,  and  Alcmund  in 
i another  on  the  left  side.  Afterwards  they  were  | 
honourably  deposited  behind  the  altar,  and 
very  near  to  it.  Now,  I think  we  may  identify 
these  arrangements.  In  the  crypts  of  Hexham 
land  Ripon  there  is  a demivaulted  space  at  the 
west  end  of  the  main  room  or  chapel,  apparently  I 
ito  support  the  steps  of  the  altar.  We  thus  have  j 
ithe  chapel  underneath  the  high  altar.  At  each  ■ 
■side  of  the  chapel  are  passages  which  would 
teach  contain  a sepulchre  very  well.  The  place  J 


to  which  the  bodies  were  honourably  trans- 
ferred, above  ground,  would  be  in  the  extre- 
mity of  the  apse  behind  the  altar,  in  a similar 
situation  to  that  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  shrine  at 
Durham  ; and  St.  Peter’s  aisle,  their  first  posi- 
tion, would,  no  doubt,  run  round  the  apse ; 
and  this  also  was  the  Durham  arrangement. 

There  is  greater  difficulty  in  determining 
the  form  of  the  lesser  churches  of  these  monas- 
teries ; but  at  both  Wearmouth  and  Hexham 
were  circular  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
like  towers ; and  the  Hexham  one  had  four 
porches  or  small  transepts  attached,  forming  a 
sort  of  Greek  cross.  The  abundance  of  tran- 
septal  chapels  and  burial-places  is  remarkable 
in  the  Saxon  churches.  At  Jarrow  there  was 
a north  porch  dedicated  to  the  honour  of 
Bede. 

Parish  churches  seldom  occur  at  this  period, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  the  churches 
of  a monastery  was  used  instead.  At  Ripon 
and  Hexham,  I believe,  this  fact  is  certain  ; 
and  there  is  evidence  that  a priest  for  parochial 
services  was  appointed  at  Tynemouth,  and  that 
churches  of  some  sort  arose  on  or  near  the 
sites  of  the  monasteries  of  Wearmouth,  Jarrow, 
and  Gateshead,  while  they  lay  waste  during 
the  next  period. 

Coming  to  actual  remains,  the  crypt  of 
Hexham  exhibits  plain  circular  arches,  with 
triangular  roofs.  The  triangle  is  found  at 
Jarrow  in  a doorway,  with  the  stones  singu- 
larly joined.  At  Norton  there  is  a very 
curious  central  tower,  where  triangular  win- 
dows occur  above  good  arches,  as  will  again 
be  mentioned.  The  Earl’s  Barton  tower  has 
the  triangle  abundant  in  the  stripwork  which 
covers  it,  yet  the  balustered  windows  and 
good  arched  doorway  do  not  look  early.  As,  in 
these  and  other  instances,  as  well  in  stone  as 
on  vellum,  the  triangle  is  only  used  in  secon- 
dary and  generally  ornamental  work,  Ilook  upon 
it  as  an  importation  with  other  Romanesque 
improvements.  In  the  portico  at  Lorsch,  the 
great  principle  of  the  strip  decoration  is  seen 
— that  is,  the  propensity  to  run  through, 
and  irrespective  of  other  members  of  the 
design — and  the  comparatively  useless  cha- 
racter of  the  main  columns.  In  the  ex- 
ample from  Earl’s  Barton  it  will  be  seen 
giving  considerable  richness  by  running 
through  a double  arcade  of  triangles.  At 
Sompting,  the  same,  idea  is  carried  out,  and  a 
rough  attempt  is  made  to  copy  the  foreign 
capitals.  Generally,  the  Saxon  capitals  and 
bases  are  little  made  of,  ornamental  pillars  in 
the  form  of  balusters  being  preferred.  These 
form  another  proof  that  Wearmouth  and 
Earl’s  Barton  churches  are  coeval.  Again,  in 
the  portico  it  is  shown  that  the  triangle  is  by 
no  means  the  characteristic  of  rude  design ; 
and,  not  to  urge  the  improbability  of  the 
Saxons  being  ignorant  of  the  arch,  for  the 
small  purposes  in  which  the  triangle  was  used, 
a square  head,  such  as  is  found  in  every  coun- 
trified church  doorway,  would  have  been  the 
much  easier  plan.  Again,  in  the  portico  is 
seen  a peculiar  ornamentation  of  the  pilasters 
supporting  the  triangles ; and  here  at  Deer- 
hurst,  in  England,  it  is  exactly  copied.  Once 
more  ; — The  rage  for  the  triangular  decora- 
tion in  this  Romano-Saxon  period  led,  I 
think,  to  the  Norman  chevron,  by  placing  the 
lines  of  the- triangle  between  instead  of  on  the 
pillars  or  balusters.  The  specimen  of  Saxon 
zigzag  at  Hexham,  is  perhaps  unique. 

Malmesbury  uses  the  words  lapidei  tabu- 
latus  in  his  description  of  Biscop’s  churches. 
They  probably  refer  to  the  broad  strings 
dividing  the  Saxon  towers  into  stages.  At 
Wearmouth  one  of  these  is  divided  by  balus- 
ters something  like  the  Hexham  zigzag ; but 
the  intervals  are  filled  with  figures. 

The  cathedral  at  Lindisfarne  was  still  of 
wood  ; but  about  690,  Bishop  Eadbert  must 
have  given  it  a very  odd  appearance.  In  con- 
sequence, one  may  suppose,  of  the  architec- 
tural alacrity  about  him,  he  took  off  the  thatch 
and  covered  both  roof  and  walls  with  sheets  of 
lead. 

St.  Cuthbert  begged  at  first  to  be  buried  in 
his  mansion  near  his  oratory,  to  the  south,  at 
the  east  side  of  a cross  he  had  erected  there. 
And  here  a certain  class  of  Saxon  remains 
may  be  briefly  alluded  to.  On  Saxon  sites,  it 


is  usual  to  meet  with  the  remains  of  crosses, 
elaborately  adorned  with  knotwork  and  figures 
of  various  descriptions.  I believe  there  was  a 
custom,  at  later  periods,  of  having  a cross  in 
every  cemetery ; but  more  Saxon  crosses  than 
one  are  frequently,  as  at  Gainford,  for  instance, 
found  to  have  existed.  The  two  fine  examples 
at  Aycliffe  have  been  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  commemoration  of  two  synods  held 
in  782  and  789.  There  are,  however,  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  the  assertion  that  the 
Aclea  at  which  these  assemblies  were  held  was 
our  Aycliffe  or  Acley.  It  rather  6eems  to  have 
been  in  the  south,  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey. 
Leland,  when  he  saw  three  of  these  crosses  at 
Ripon,  standing  in  row,  considered  them  to  be 
“ things  antiquissimi  operis,”  and  to  comme- 
morate “ sum  notable  men  buried  ther.” 
Leland  would  know  all  the  various  uses  of 
crosses,  and  his  idea  is  borne  out  by  a record 
concerning  a celebrated  cross  at  Lindisfarne 
and  Durham,  which  Eadfrid,  the  next  successor 
of  Eadbert,  made.  He  caused  it  to  be  of  stone, 
in  cunning  work,  to  the  memory  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert, with  his  name  sculptured  upon  it;  and  it 
was  carried  about  with  St.  Cuthbert’s  body, 
aiffi  settling  in  the  cemetery  of  Durham, 
afforded,  in  Simeon’s  time,  a monument  of 
both  bishops.  It  may  further  be  noted  that 
on  the  original  burial  of  Bishop  Acca,  of 
Hexham,  in  the  cemetery  to  the  east  of  the 
church,  two  stone  crosses,  wrought  with  won- 
drous art,  were  placed — one  at  his  feet,  an- 
other at  his  head — the  latter  inscribed  “ Here 
lies  Acca.”  (John  of  Hexham,  per  Wright.) 

With  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  Danes 
commenced  the  Third  or  Dano-Saxon  Period. 

The  Durham  monasteries  fell  in  867,  the 
marauders  leaving  nothing  but  roofless  walls. 
Christianity  itself  decayed  ; so  much  so,  that 
for  the  200  years  which  forms  this  third  period 
scarcely  any  churches  were  re-edified,  and 
these  “of  wattles,  and  covered  with  straw;” 
but  no  monasteries.  Simeon’s  words  may 
bear  the  construction  of  referring  to  the  roofs 
only,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  leaden 
ones ; but  anyhow,  he  only  speaks  of  rebuild- 
ing. I don’t  know  that  masonry  such  as 
Wilfrid’s  or  Biscop’s  will  be  found  in  this 
epoch,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  churches 
degenerated  in  size.  In  the  south,  monasteries 
were  still  erected.  The  celebrated  one  at  Win- 
chester is  well  known,  and,  like  Acca’s  corpse 
in  Hexham,  the  body  of  its  famous  Bishop 
/Ethelwold  was  at  first  buried  in  the  crypt  on 
the  south  .side  of  the  altar,  and  afterwards 
translated  to  the  choir  of  the  church.  In  the 
north,  building  operations  were,  as  might  be 
expected  from  Simeon’s  remark,  very  scanty. 
A wooden  cathedral  was  hastily  thrown  up  in 
the  Roman  camp  at  Chester-le-street  for  the 
wandering  see.  It  was  renewed,  after  its 
cathedral  character  had  ceased,  in  stone,  about 
1045,  having  stood  about  162  years  in  timber. 
At  Durham,  too,  a little  church  of  boughs,  a 
small  stone  structure,  and  a stone  cathedral, 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other.  I cannot  fix  any 
northern  remain  to  this  period  ; but  no  doubt 
any  existing  would  show  some  inclination  to  a 
transition  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 


British  Museum.— The  statement  by  a 
contemporary  that  a new  reading-room  is  to 
be  erected,  is  premature.  The  necessity  for 
one  has  been  repeatedly  urged  on  the  trustees 
bythe  librarian,  and  by  readers.and  Mr.Panizii 
quite  lately  brought  forward  a definite  proposal 
for  one,  but  nothing  is  settled  on. — We  have  had 
repeated  complaints  of  the  inconvenience  felt  by 
visitors  at  the  British  Museum  from  the  want 
of  anything  whatever  in  the  shape  of  a retiring 
room,  except  for  ladies,  which,  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known,  has  been  supplied  up-stairs. 
The  library  behind  is  well  provided,  at  least 
for  gentlemen  attending  the  reading-rooms, 
and  we  cannot  understand  why  the  like  accom- 
modation has  not  been  arranged  for  the 
museum  department  of  the  building.  We 
wish  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to 
be  drawn  to  this  matter,  as  an  urgent  requisite, 
since  few'  visitors  remain  for  a shorter  time 
than  several  hours,  if  not  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  at  the  Museum. 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
Newark—  On  Friday  week  the  church  re- 
storation committee  received  tenders  for  the 
works  as  follows : — Mr.  Cooper,  of  Derby, 
4,191/.;  Mr.  Broadbent,  of  Leicester,  4,823/.; 
Mr.  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  John  Cooper,  Mr.  Edwin  Marshall, 
and  Mr.  Spreckley,  6,221/.;  Mr.  Rattee,  of 
Cambridge,  5,910/.;  Mr.  Ruddle,  of  Peter- 
borough, 6,215/.  These  contracts  exclude 
some  extras.  A sub-committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  tenders  and  report. 

Ulceby. — The  church  here  was  re-opened 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  after  being  about 
twelve  months  under  repair  and  restoration. 
The  western  gallery  has  been  taken  down,  and 
the  tower  arch  and  masonry  of  the  interior  of 
the  tower  thus  opened  to  the  church.  The 
decayed  plastering  has  been  removed  from  the 
walls  of  nave,  aisles,  and  clearstory,  exposing 
the  ancient  stonework  laid  in  regular  courses, 
cleansed  and  pointed  at  the  jointings.  All  the 
stone  work  of  the  piers  and  arches  of  nave,  as 
well  as  of  jambs,  of  windows,  of  aisles,  and 
clearstory,  have  been  cleansed  of  whitewash, 
and  jointings  pointed.  The  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  fitted  up  with  square-ended  benches 
of  oak,  and  stalls  with  poppy-heads,  added  to 
the  chancel.  Oak  screens  separate  the  north 
aisle  of  nave  and  chancel  from  the  chantry 
chapel,  to  be  used  as  a vestry.  The  aisles  of 
the  nave  and  a great  portion  of  chancel  have 
been  laid  with  Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  A 
stained  glass  memorial  window  has  been  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  chantry  chapel.  The  several 
works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Blanchard,  of  Ulceby,  joiner  and  carpenter ; 
Wm/West,  of  Wooton,  bricklayer';  and  Binks 
and  Son,  of  Hull,  painters  and  decorators. 
The  ornamental  ironwork  was  done  by  the 
village  blacksmith.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
D.  Keyworth,  of  Hull. 

Oxford. — The  board  of  guardians  held  a 
meeting  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  to  decide 
on  a site  for  the  erection  of  a new  workhouse. 

Brixton  Deverill. — The  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  the 
rector,  has  within  the  last  few  weeks,  at  his 
own  expense,  placed  a spire  on  the  steeple  of 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael.  Messrs. 
Hale  and  Harris,  of  Warminster,  were  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect. 
On  Thursday  in  last  week  all  the  artisans 
employed  in  the  erection  were  invited  by  the 
rector  to  a good  substantial  English  supper  in 
the  school-room.  The  chancel  is  said  to  re- 
quire enlargement. 

Bristol. — The  outer  dock-gate  adjoining  the 
river  at  Clifton  gave  way  last  week,  with  the 
pressure  of  the  tide,  and  canted  right  over. 
One  of  the  hinges  had  become  loosened,  and 
the  gate  had  started  out  of  its  position.  Some 
men  were  in  the  act  of  drawing  it  back  to  its 
place  by  machinery  when  the  accident  occurred. 

High  Rochester. — It  is  understood  that  some 
further  important  discoveries  in  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  made  at  High  Rochester,  in 
Redesdale  (the  ancient  Bremenium),  by  the 
gentlemen  engaged  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  in  making  excavations  at 
that  celebrated  Roman  station. 

Blaydon. — The  opening  of  a building  for 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  of  this  place,  was 
celebrated  on  Monday  in  last  week.  The 
building  is  composed  of  a hall  39  feet  by  25 
feet,  with  a gallery  25  feet  by  13  ; a large 
room  for  a news-room  and  library ; a dwelling-  i 
house,  and  a large  yard.  The  hall  will  be  * 
used  as  a public  school  during  the  day,  and  1 
for  lectures  and  classes  in  the  evening.  It  is  ' 
let  on  Sundays  to  the  Wesleyan  Reformers. 
The  members  have  a benefit  society  established 
consisting  of  91  members,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  advantages  contemplated  by  such  in- 
stitutions. 1 he  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Marsh  and  Robinson.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Joseph  Cowan,  jun.  and  the  intel- 
ligent working  men  of  the  village,  about  200/. 
have  been  raised  ; but  the  structure,  with  the 
usual  fittings,  will  cost  about  500/.  “ Mr 
Thomas  Emmerson,”  says  the  Shields  Gazette 
‘‘has  enlarged  the  play- ground  for  the  boys  ; 
Mr.  James  Clephen,  the  warm-hearted  editor 
of  the  Gateshead  Observer,  has  sent  the  mem- 
bers a present  of  books,  and  the  working  men 


at  Mr.  Hawdon’s  foundry,  in  addition  to  a 
subscription  of  5/.  cast  the  metal  rails  forming 
the  balustrades  to  the  platform,  Mr.  Hawdon 
furnishing  the  metal.”  Money  subscriptions 
are  also  coming  in. 

Inverness. — There  is  at  present  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Inverness  Advertiser , an  active  move- 
ment in  favour  of  cheap  and  good  gas.  As  in 
so  many  other  places,  monopoly  lias  induced 
a state  of  things,  as  regards  both  price  and 
purity,  which  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have  de- 
termined a';  length  to  get  rid  of.  A meeting 
in  the  town  hall,  crowded  to  excess,  w-as  held 
on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a new 
company,  and  of  inquiries  as  to  the  real  merits 
of  Whyte’s  hydro-carbon  gas,  with  which 

Dunkeld  has  been  recently  lighted. The 

purchase  of  the  old  Free  Church  at  Inverness, 
it  is  said,  has  been  all  but  completed  by  Mr. 
Roualeyn  Cumraing,  the  African  traveller,  to 
be  converted  into  a museum  or  depository  for 
the  curiosities,  &c.  collected  by  him  in  his  ex- 
cursions through  the  African  deserts  and  wilds 
of  Caffraria.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  said  to 
be  300/. 

Nairn. — For  several  years  past,  says  a local 
paper,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of  Nairn  has 
been  in  course  of  improvement  by  the  build- 
ing of  a useful,  class  of  dwelling-houses.  Of 
late  the  “ West-end  ” appears  to  have  received 
an  impulse  in  the  building  spirit,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Seceder  Kirk  in  that  quarter.  This 
is  now  to  be  followed  by  the  building  of  seve- 
ral cottages  in  the  same  vicinity,  according  to 
plans  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews, 
architects,  Elgin. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  AT  NEW  YORK. 

The  plans,  by  the  successful  competitors, 
Messrs.  Carstensen  and  Gildemiester,  of  New 
York,  having  been  shown  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  he  gives  a full  account  of 
them,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  building  is  to  be  erected  in 
Reservoir-square. 

The  general  idea  of  the  edifice  is  a Greek 
cross,  surmounted  by  a dome  at  the  intersec- 
tion. Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be 
365  feet  5 inches  long.  There  will  be  three 
similar  entrances — one  on  the  Sixth  avenue, 
one  on  the  Fortieth,  and  one  on  Forty-second- 
street.  Each  entrance  will  be  47  feet  wide, 
and  that  on  the  Sixth  avenue  will  be  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  eight  steps.  Each  arm 
of  the  cross  is,  on  the  ground-plan,  149  feet 
broad.  This  is  divided  into  a central  nave 
and  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side;  the  nave 
41  feet  wide;  each  aisle  54  feet  wide.  On 
each  front  is  a large  semi-circular  fanlight, 
41  feet  broad  and  21  feet  high,  answering  to 
the  arch  of  the  nave.  The  central  portion,  or 
nave,  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of  67  feet, 
and  the  semi-circular  arch  by  which  it  is 
spanned  is  41  feet  broad.  There  are  thus,  in 
effect,  two  arched  naves,  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  6 7 feet  high,  to  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  and  365  feet  long ; and  on 
each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle,  54  feet 
broad,  and  45  feet  high.  The  exterior  of  the 
ridgeway  of  the  nave  is  71  feet.  The  central 
dome  is  100  feet  in  diameter— 68  feet  inside 
from  floor  to  spring  of  arch,  and  118  feet  to 
the  crown ; and  on  the  outside,  with  the 
lantern,  149  feet.  The  exterior  angles  of  the 
building  are  filled  up  with  a sort  of  lean-to, 
24  feet  high,  which  gives  the  ground-plan  an 
octagonal  shape,  each  side  or  face  being  149 
j feet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an  octagonal 
tower,  8 feet  in  diameter,  and  75  feet  high. 
Each  aisle  is  covered  by  a gallery  of  its 
own  width,  and  24  feet  from  the  floor. 

: The  building  contains,  on  its  ground  floor, 
111,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  in  its  galle- 
I ries,  which  are  54  feet  wide,  62,000  square 
j feet  more,  making  a total  area  of  173,000 
! square  feet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition. 

1 There  are  thus  in  the  ground  floor  two  acres 
and  a-half,  or  exactly  2-52*100 ; in  the  galle- 
ries, one  acre  and  44,100;  total,  within  an 
inconsiderable  fraction  of  four  acres.  There 
are  on  the  ground  floor  190  columns,  21  feet 
above  the  floor,  8 inches  diameter,  cast  hollow, 
of  different  thicknesses,  from  half  an  inch  to 


one  inch  thick  : on  the  gallery  floor  there  are 
122  columns. 

The  Herald,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  building,  makes  a great  many  comparisons 
with  others  extant  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
and  at  last  comes  to  “ the  true  rival,  which,” 
says  he,  “ will  probably  be  thought  to  be  the 
Hyde-park  Paxton  Building,  now  erecting  at 
Sydenham.  That  building  was  1,848  long  by 
408  feet  broad,  thus  giving,  on  the  ground 
floor,  753,984  square  feet;  and,  with  the 
transept,  18  acres.  Our  building  covers 
only  one-eighth  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  Hyde  Park  monster : the  available 
space,  with  the  galleries,  is  about  one- 
fifth  or  one-sixth.  But  it  would  be  very  absurd 
to  erect  one  here  of  such  gigantic  dimensions. 
Besides,  the  English  building  was  very  far 
from  being  filled  with  anything  that  any  body 
desired  to  see.  There  were  a great  many  two- 
penny matters  in  it,  and  a good  deal  of  un- 
occupied space.”  Now,  the  less  Jonathan  says 
on  that  point,  we  think,  the  better.  On  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  it  only  reminds  one 
of  his  own  ludicrous  ambition,  and  of  the 
immense  space  which  he  filled  with — nothing 
— not  even  “ twopenny  matters.”  “ As  to  the 
architectural  effect  and  beauty  of  the  build- 
ing,” he  adds,  “ there  will  be  no  sort  of  com- 
parison. In  fact,  saving  the  transept,  which 
was  a mere  matter  of  accident,  imagined  by 
Mr.  Henderson  (?)  to  save  the  elms,  the  Hyde- 
park  building  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a large  box,  and  had  just  as  much  architecture 
about  it  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
people  so  devoid  of  taste  as  are  the  English. 
This  was  perfectly  well  understood  there  then 
and  now.”  Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the 
departed,  certainly  those  of  its  American  rival 
do  not  excel  it  on  the  score  of  originality.  We 
have  only  to  cut  away  the  long  ends  of  the 
“ large  box,”  and  add  them  to  its  sides,  to> 
arrive  at  that  idea.  Much  may  be  made  of  it, 
however,  in  detail,  and  we  only  hope  that  it 
will  square  with  the  advanced  taste  which,  by 
implication,  must  prevail  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Nevertheless,  the  Herald  thinks 
that  “ the  directors  have  been  fortunate  in 
selecting  a plan  from  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  in  not  going  to  England  for  one.”  “ Mr. 
Gildemiester,”  it  adds,  in  speaking  of  the 
architects,  “ has  been  some  time  settled  among 
us,  and  is  evidently,  from  the  drawings,  not 
only  an  architect,  but  an  artist.  Mr.  Carsten- 
sen is  the  designer  of  the  Tivoli  and  Casino  of 
Copenhagen,  the  principal  public  grounds  of 
that  city.”  


THE  PALAZZO  AGOSTINO,  AT  PISA. 

The  front  of  the  Palazzo  Agostino,  which 
is  on  the  Lung  Arno,  at  Pisa,  is  wholly  of 
moulded  brick,  or  terra  cotta,  and  was  exe- 
cuted in  the  fifteenth  century.  Our  engraving 
is  made  from  a clever  sketch  on  the  spot,  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  and  in  an  ensuing  number  we 
shall  give  at  large  the  details,  some  of  which 
are  very  elegant. 


Effect  of  Metals  on  Stone. — The 
effect  of  iron  upon  stone  when  exposed  to  the 
air  and  other  influences  is  strikingly  shown  in 
the  stone  coping  which  receives  the  railing  of 
Hyde  Park  from  Ivnightsbridge  to  the 
“ Corner.”  The  standards,  large  in  size,  are 
let  into  the  stone  and  run  with  lead,  together 
with  the  end  of  the  bottom-rail,  which  is 
turned  down  into  the  coping.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  the  damage  which  had  been  done  by 
thi3  arrangement  was  repaired,  but  the  cause 
being  left  in  operation  the  same  results  are 
following,  and  it  may  be  seen  that  at  many  of 
these  points  a large  piece  of  stone  has  been 
forced  out  by  the  oxidation  and  expansion  of 
the  metals. 

Peel  Monument. — On  Thursday  week 
another  monument  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  inaugurated  in  Lancashire.  This  monu- 
ment consists  of  a square  tower,  built  of  stone, 
on  Holcombe-hill,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Joshua 
Knowles.  The  tower  is  300  feet  high,  with 
spiral  staircase  to  its  summit,  which  com- 
mands an  extensive  view. 
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THE  MAUSOLEUM  AT  HAMILTON 
PALACE. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  mausoleum  at  the  palace 
of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  near  Glasgow,  the 
remains  of  the  founder  of  this  somewhat 
remarkable  edifice  were  lately  deposited.  The 
body  was  enshrined  in  an  ancient  Egyptian 
sarcophagus,  which  may  yet  serve  to  confound 
some  remotely  future  archseologists  in  their 
attempt  to  fathom  the  origin  of  the  mausoleum 
and  its  incongruous  and  second-hand  con- 
tents. No  expense  appears  to  have  been 
spared  in  raising  the  mausoleum  itself,  and 
although  doubtless  the  sarcophagus  was  a 
costly  article,  we  should  have  preferred  seeing 
the  money  expended  on  a more  original  pro- 
duction,— one  of  the  present  age,  and  a worthy 
specimen  of  British  skill  (stone  coffins  are 
strictly  British  no  less  than  Egyptian),  much 
rather  than  to  have  had  the  body  of  one  of  our 
highest  nobles  resting  in  a coffin  designed  for, 
and  declaring  the  body  to  be  that  of,  another 
person,  of  another  age  and  country  altogether, 
and,  in  fact,  a female  Egyptian  ! 

“ The  sarcophagus,”  says  the  Glasgow  Herald, 
“ is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  valuable  which  ^ 
has  ever  been  brought  from  the  ancient  land  of 
Egypt.  It  consists  of  two  ponderous  pieces  of  l 
imperishable  basalt,  most  exquisitely  formed  and 
carved.  The  top  of  the  upper  portion  or  lid  pre- 
sents a lovely  and  noble  female  face  looking 
upwards  ; and  from  head  to  foot  this  portion  is 
literally  covered  with  human  figures,  the  figures  of 
birds,  beasts,  serpents,  galleys,  and  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  hieroglyphics,  which,  no  doubt,  tell  an 
interesting  story,  if  we  had  only  the  wit  to  read 
them.  These  carvings,  after  being  simply  washed, 
stand  out  as  white  and  sharply  from  the  dark  smooth 
stone,  as  they  did  a week  after  they  were  executed 
by  the  most  cunning  workmen  of  the  Pharoahs ; 
and  yet  the  hand  which  traced  these  lines  and 
figures  must  have  been  withered  ere  antiquity  itself 
began.  This  most  exquisite  relic  was  originally 
intended  for  the  British  Museum,  we  believe  ; but 
some  difference  having  arisen  as  to  its  price,  the  late 
Duke  acquired  it  some  thirty  years  since,  as  a rare 
and  precious  article  of  vertu,  which  he  was  loth  to 
see  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  Sincer  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mausoleum,  his  Grnrp  adopted 
the  resolution  of  using  the  sarcophagus  for  his  own 
tomb.  It  is  situated  in  a recess  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel  immediately  opposite  the  entrance,  and  rests 
upon  two  majestic  blocks  of  black  marble — the 
under  being  a plain  square  and  the  upper  beauti- 
fully bevelled  on  the  front  surface.  The  latter 
bears  the  following  inscription,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  orders  of  his  Grace  before  his 
demise  : — 

ALEXANDER 

HAMILTONTI,  BRANDONIl,  ET  CASTELLEROTTII, 
DUX. 

NAT.  D.  III.  OCT.  A.  MDCCLXVII. 

The  plinth  contains  a space  for  the  date  of  the 
Duke’s  demise.” 

The  mausoleum  itself  is  thus  dt  scribed  : — 

“ It  is  of  the  purest  and  most  dignified  class  of 
the  Roman  order  of  architecture ; and  although  it 
has  been  fully  four  years  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, it  is  not  yet  entirely  completed.  It  is  situated 
about  300  yards  from  the  Palace,  and  as  it  will 
rise  to  a height  of  about  120  feet  from  the  ground, 
it  already  towers  far  above  the  old  ancestral  trees 
of  the  Hamilton  policies.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
prominent  object  in  a wide,  varied,  and  lovely 
landscape.  The  base,  covering  an  area  of  1 10  feet, 
is  formed  by  a plinth  of  perpendicular  rise  of 
7 feet,  and  after  a further  rise,  made  up  of  colossal 
steps,  the  main  building  ascends  to  a great  height. 
It  consists  of  a square  tower,  the  sides  of  which  are 
finely  panelled,  and  the  whole  elaborately  finished. 
The  various  panels  are  composed  of  single  stones 
of  immense  weight  and  magnitude.  From  this 
square  building  or  facade,  shoots  up  a beautiful 
circular  tower  of  40  feet  in  height,  and  47  in  dia- 
meter, the  whole  surmounted  by  a dome  which 
rises  15  feet  above  the  tower.  The  ground  story, 
so  to  speak,  consists  of  the  vaults  or  catacombs,  in 
the  shape  of  separate  stone  niches  or  recesses,  which 
are  placed  all  around.  From  the  centre  of  the  stone 
floor  springs  an  immense  column  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  imposing  structure 
above  it.  The  front  of  the  building  is  to  be  in 
connection  with  the  vault,  and  it  will  consist  of  a 
piazza,  constructed  of  stupendous  pillars  in  rock 
work,  19  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole  stretching 
nearly  90  feet  in  length.  These  will  be  terminated 
by  pedestals  sumounted  by  colossal  sleeping  lions, 
which  are  at  present  in  course  of  preparation  by 
Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie.  The  remaining  and  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  interior  of  the  building  consists  of 
the  chapel,  which  rises  from  the  roof  of  the  vault  to 


an  immense  elevation.  It  is  entirely  composed  of 
stone,  and  from  top  to  bottom  there  are  numerous 
niches  and  wreaths,  the  latter  surmounted  with 
carved  cherubs’  heads,  and  bearing  separately  eight 
Latin  inscriptions.  Over  the  principal  recess  in  the 
chapel,  in  which  is  placed  the  sarcophagus  of  the 
late  Duke,  is  sculptured  the  Hamilton  arms.  The 
only  ray  of  sunshine  which  will  reach  the  chapel  is 
through  a single  opening  in  the  dome,  of  14  feet  in 
diameter,  which  is  to  be  filled  up  with  a sheet  of 
plate  glass,  which  will  be  perhaps  the  largest  casting 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  the  kingdom.  The  * dim 
religious  light,'  streaming  down  through  this  single 
aperture,  coupled  with  the  altitude  of  the  chapel, 
will  impart  to  it  a character  of  great  dignity  and 
solemnity.  The  floor  will  be  in  the  highest  degree 
ornate,  being  laid  in  mosaic,  with  costly  jasper  and 
the  finest  marbles.” 


THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 

A variety  of  small  books  and  pamphlets 
published  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  of  the  Strand,  have 
been  laid  before  us  for  our  general  approval, 
which  we  most  cordially  give  to  all  such  in- 
struments in  so  good  a cause.  The  leaders  of 
I the  movement  appear  to  be  well  aware  that  the 
■ songs  of  a nation  have  often  more  moral 
I force,  for  good  or  evil,  than  its  laws,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  poetry,  too  long  wedded  to  wine 
now  quite  as  hilariously  and  as  sentimentally 
wedded  to  water.  It  is  full  time  the  Baccha- 
nalian were  superseded  by  the  Aquanalian  in 
the  poetry  of  the  people.  True  poetry  elevates 
the  soul : drink,  in  all  its  forms,  degrades  it. 
Even  that  dread  substitute  opium  does  not 
degrade  and  brutalise  the  man  as  alcohol  does. 
True,  it  is  said  to  sear  the  soul,  as  it  were,  and 
render  it  callous,  at  least  ultimately,  and  in  its 
moral  and  hence  its  higher  faculties ; but  we 
believe  that  “ the  English  Opium  Eater,”  Mr. 
De  Quincy,  is  right  in  declaring  that  while 
opium  (at  an  awful  sacrifice,  we  must  add,  both 
moral  and  physical)  tends,  in  small  quantities, 
primarily  to  concentrate  and  exalt  the  soul, 
and  only  secondarily  and  by  reaction  to  drag  it 
down  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation  and 
infamy,  alcohol  has  no  such  primary  redeeming 
quality,  but  from  the  first  moment  tends  to  un- 
dermine the  royal  spat  of  cool  reason — to  unman 
the  resolution — to  inflame,  to  relax,  to  distort 
and  intensify  the  mere  imagination,  and  finally 
to  accomplish  its  dire  work  by  plunging  the 
reason — the  virility — the  manhood — the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  eye  of  the  soul  into  that  abyss 
of  confusion  and  of  false  and  evil  spirits 
whose  portals  it  has  opened.  In  fact,  it  seems 
to  us  that  alcohol  and  opium  are  direct 
antitheses,  instead  of  being  akin;  but  note 
this,  that  as  extremes  meet,  so  both  are 
perilously  evil  in  their  tendencies ; though  of 
two  great  evils  it  does  appear  to  us  that 
alcohol  is  by  far  the  worst— the  most  directly 
and  completely  debasing,  brutalizing ; and  as 
such  it  ought  to  be  at  least  classed  with  opium, 
under  the  like  restrictions  of  sale,  and  not  made, 
on  the  contrary,  in  all  its  phases,  an  immense 
and  polluted  source  of  Government  emolu- 
ment based  on  the  degradation  of  the  million. 
What  would  right-thinking  people  6ay  were 
Government  to  foster,  and  benefit  by,  the  sale 
of  opium  as  of  alcohol?  Yet,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  the  use  of  alcohol  is  far 
more  immediately  degrading — brutalizing — in 
its  influence  on  the  people  than  the  use  of 
opium  would  be.  Even  beer  or  porter  and  ale 
are  held  in  a false  and  erroneous  estimation, 
especially  in  London.  Liebig  declares  that 
there  is  no  more  real  nourishment  than  there 
is  in  a four- pound  loaf,  in  as  much  stout  as 
is  ordinarily  used  throughout  a whole  year 
by  a moderate  drinker.  There  is  much  more 
stimulus  doubtless,  but  that  is  a source  of 
false  and  temporary  strength,  and  not  of  real 
and  permanent  vigour. 

Among  the  useful  little  publications  under 
notice  are,  “The  Temperance  Offering,  con- 
sisting of  Essays,  Tales,  and  Poetry,  furnished 
gratuitously  by  eminent  temperance  writers, 
edited  by  Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham, 
President  of  the  League,”  “The  Poetry  of 
Childhood,  by  Goodwyn  Barmby,”  “ The 
Triumph  of  Temperance,  or  the  Destruction 
of  the  British  Upas  Tree  ; a Poem,  by  J. 
O’Neill,”  “ Rhymed  Convictions,  and  Songs, 
Hymns,  and  Recitations  for  Social  Meetings 
and  Firesides,  by  Walneerg  ” (a  Converse  of 


Greenlaw,  is  it  ?) ; “The  Throne  of  Iniquity; 
or  Sustaining  Evil  by  Law;  a Discourse  in 
behalf  of  a Law  prohibiting  the  Traffic  in 
intoxicating  Drinks,  by  the  Rev.  A Barnes,  of 
Philadelphia ;”  and  lastly,  The  National  Tem- 
perance Chronicle,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  No.  15  of  this  last,  for 
September  1852,  contains  an  appeal  against 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  the  New 
Crystal  Palace,  which  has  our  sincere 
approval. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  TURNER. 

In  common  with  many,  it  was  long  before  I 
could  distinguish,  in  the  works  of  our  great 
artist,  Turner,  anything  besides  confusion. 
They  appeared  a rudis  indigestaque  moles  of 
distances,  forms,  and  colours.  I laughed  at 
the  excellently  correct  parody  upon  his  opera- 
tions by  a Turner-scorning  friend,  who  pro- 
tested that  he  “ must  have  thrown  all  his 
colours  in  a lump  on  the  centre  of  his  canvas, 
and  then  sitting  down  upon  it,  turned  himself 
round  and  round.” 

At  last — what  should  have  been  at  first, — on 
a day  marked  with  a white  line,  as  I stood  for 
the  twentieth  time  before  the  “ Golden  Bough” 
(at  Marlborough  House),  I raised  my  hand  as 
a tube  to  one  eye,  closing  the  other,  the  only 
fair  mode  of  viewing  any  drawing  (except 
scene-painting).  The  effect  was  “Turner”  as 
I had  heard  of  him  from  his  devotees.  Byron 
or  Shelly  might  paint  in  words  what  then  I 
saw,  that  Turner  had  daguerreotyped  in  colours 
and  in  shapes.  I felt  that  the  great  Humboldt 
had  not  overrated  the  high  position  of  the 
landscape  painter,  when  coupling  his  aid  with 
that  of  the  loftiest  poets  in  inspiring  a fervid 
love  and  reverence  for  the  “ Aspects  of 
Nature.” 

Having  realised  and  enjoyed,  I began  to 
reason.  Why  had  I never  before  seen  Turner  l 
Wherein,  too,  lay  that  marvellous  truthfulness 
which  now  I saw  so  pre-eminently  bodied  forth  ? 
Wheatstone’s  stereoscope  had  just  come  out, 
and  seemed  to  suggest  the  proper  answer. 

We  see  all  real  objects  in  a compound  per- 
spective— resulting  from  two  points  of  sight. 
But  all  representations  of  objects  on  plane 
surfaces  are  drawn  to  one  point  of  sight : from 
one  point  of  sight  then  only  should  we  view 
them.  Yet  how  is  it  that  I see  other  paintings 
fall  into  their  proper  arrangement  whilst  look- 
ing with  both  eyes — and  can  never  see  Turner’s 
but  with  one  ? Because  no  man  besides  him 
has  so  exactly  carried  out  in  its  intricate 
niceties  that  monocular  perspective  upon  which 
all  drawings  must  be  based.  He  is  so  exact 
that  only  by  becoming  his  one  point  of  vision 
can  you  discern  him.  But  then  his  result  is 
as  much  before  all  others,  as  his  means  to  it 
are  more  profound  ! He  knew  the  full  value  of 
the  Greek  optical  corrections,  and  of  all  artists 
has  alone  followed  their  scrupulous  example. 

James  T.  Knowles,  Jun. 


RAILWAY  CARRIAGES,  &c.— PURE  AIR. 

The  new  first-class  carriages  on  the  London 
and  Dover  line  are  singularly  uncomfortable 
and  ill-arranged,  — straight-backed,  narrow, 
and  unventilated.  Travelling  the  other  day 
with  obstinate  occupants  of  the  end-seats,  who 
dreaded  fresh  air,  were  ignorant  of  physics, 
and  would  close  both  the  windows,  we  found 
a ride  of  some  hours  in  a vitiated  atmosphere 
an  infliction  of  no  ordinary  weight.  These 
carriages  have  not  a crevice  for  the  admission 
of  air  unless  the  window  be  open.  It  is  mar- 
vellous that  educated  people,  scrupulously  nice 
people,  who  would  not  drink  out  of  another 
man’s  glass,  or  off  another  man’s  plate,  will 
respire  without  a thought,  over  and  over  again, 
the  air  from  another  man’s  lungs,  which  they 
ought  to  know, — must  know,  — has  been 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  process,  and  not 
merely  made  useless,  but  rendered  positively 
poisonous.  By  this  blind  and  dangerous 
course,  resulting  from  gross  and  wilful 
ignorance,  the  seeds  of  diseases  are  sown 
which  afterwards  spring  up,  and  quietly  grow- 
ing and  growing,  provide  fruit  for  the  grave- 
yard. 

We  have  always  innocently  imagined,  that 
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when  a Railway  Company  professed  to  give  a 
return  ticket  they  meant  some  advantage  to 
the  passengers,  who,  by  taking  it,  bound 
themselves  to  come  back  at  a given  time»  01 
to  lose  the  money  they  had  paid.  Those  who 
manage  the  South-Eastern  line,  and  who  seem 
to  delight  in  a little  trickery,  will  undeceive  the 
travellers  who  have  this  natural  impression. 
The  first-class  fare  to  Ramsgate,  by  the  half-past 
twelve  o’clock  train  is  10s.;  and  when  we  went 
to  Ramsgate  on  Saturday  to  see  poor  Pugin’s 
church,  we  were  told  a return  ticket  could  be 
had,  available  for  a fast  train  at  half-past  seven 
the  next  night,  and  paid  17s.  6d.  for  it, 
thinking  the  allowance  sufficiently  small.  Be- 
hold, however,  on  reaching  Ramsgate  we  found 
the  fare  to  London  by  the  aforesaid  train  was 
8s.  (“  10  feet  from  the  head  to  the  tail,  and 
8 feet  from  the  tail  to  the  head”) ; so  that  by 
risking  7s.  6d.  and  putting  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  another  day’s  stay,  we  had  saved  six- 
pence ! The  secretary  may  think  this  a good 
joke : to  our  minds  it  seems  a silly  insult  to 
common  sense. 


BUILDERS,  LAWYERS,  AND 
MORTGAGEES. 

In  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  by  a solicitor  of  the  name  of 
Grattan,  against  a speculative  builder  of  the  name 
of  Topping,  residing  at  Peckham.  The  sum  sought 
to  be  recovered  was  50/.  and  a very  important  ques- 
tion to  builders  arose,  as  to  whether  a builder  bor- 
rowing money  on  mortgage  was  bound  to  pay  the 
solicitor’s  charges  or  the  mortgagee. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  his  bill  against  defendant  was 
64/.  7s.  2d.  ; and  he  had  abandoned  14/.  7s.  2d.  to 
bring  the  action  in  the  County  Court.  In  May 
1846,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  defendant 
through  Mr.  Milstead,  a builder,  of  Bromley,  who 
borrowed  money  of  defendant  on  mortgage  of  some 
houses  in  the  Old  Kent-road.  After  this  defendant 
sent  for  him,  and  told  him  Milstead  was  going  to 
build  some  houses  on  a plot  'of  ground  he  had 
bought  at  St.  Mary’s  Cray,  and  he  had  so  arranged 
it,  that  he,  defendant,  was  to  advance  the  money 
and  take  the  mortgage  as  security,  at  the  same  time 
instructing  witness  to  act  as  attorney  in  the  matter. 
Milstead  said  Mr.  Latter,  of  Bromley,  bis 
attorney,  when  Mr.  Topping  wished  Milstead  to 
withdraw  his  retainer  from  Messrs.  Latter,  and 
give  the  business  to  witness.  He  did  the  necessary 
work  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  the 
Cray  property,  Mr.  Topping  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  the  securities.  He  afterwards  prepared 
the  deeds  for  an  equitable  mortgage,  and  defendant 
gave  him  243/.  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the 
Cray  property.  Defendant  requested  him  not  to 
make  out  his  account  until  the  close  of  the  business. 
He  looked  to  Topping,  and  to  no  one  else,  for 
payment. 

By  Mr.  Parry. — Mr.  Turner  acted  as  defendant’s 
solicitor.  Cannot  say  if  he  made  out  a bill  to 
Milstead  for  the  same  service  as  Mr.  Topping’s. 
Milstead,  in  1847,  became  a bankrupt.  Milstead’s 
bill  was  55/.  His  bill  does  not  include  any  item  in 
Topping’s  account.  There  is  one  item  I see  the 
same. 

Mr.  Parry  said  it  was  an  ordinary  transaction  in 
the  building  world — and  half  London  had  been  built 
through  the  process — for  builders  to  buy  the  ground 
and  go  to  capitalists  and  borrow  money  on  the 
security  of  the  ground,  and  keep  on  borrowing 
until  the  houses  were  built,  the  lender  keeping  the 
houses  as  further  security  ; the  borrower  bearing 
all  legal  expenses  of  conveyancing  and  mortgaging, 
the  lender  stopping  the  solicitor’s  costs  out  of  the 
advance.  He  denied  that  plaintiff  was  ever  em- 
ployed as  attorney  to  defendant,  and  said  this  was 
a speculative  action  on  the  part  of  plaintiff. 

Mr.  Topping  said  he  never  employed  plaintiff  as 
his  attorney  : he  always  treated  him  as  Milstead’s 
agent. 

By  Mr.  Gibson. — Gave  plaintiff  280/.  to  take  up 
the  deed.  It  was  certainly  a dangerous  thing  to 
entrust  it  to  Milstead’s  attorney. 

The  judge  (Moody)  said  the  action  was  for  busi- 
ness done  by  an  attorney,  not  of  the  usual  sort,  for 
it  stood  on  another  footing  from  a solicitor’s  legi- 
timate business.  It  was  an  attorney  intervening 
between  a borrower  and  a lender  of  money  ; and  in 
cases  of  this  nature  it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  lawyer  s expenses  should  be  paid  by  the  bor- 
rower ; and  the  business  was  mostly  done  by  one 
attorney  to  save  expense.  The  attorney,  however, 
apparently  and  ostensibly  the  lender’s  solicitor, 
looked  to  the  borrower  for  his  bill  out  of  the  funds 
lent  before  it  got  into  the  borrower’s  hands.  It 
was  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  they  thought  plaintiff 
was  employed  as  attorney  for  defendant  or  for 
Milstead. 


The  jury,  after  some  deliberation,  gave  a verdict 
for  the  defendant. 


RAPID  IMPROVEMENTS. 

“ Can  you  tell  me  where  is  Victoria  Park  ?” 
This  is  not  an  unfrequent  question  to  the 
footpad  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hackney- 
road  and  Bethnal-green.  The  East-enders  have 
good  cause  of  complaint  for  the  delay  in 
forming  the  approaches  to  this  park.  Do, 
pray,  Mr.  Editor,  use  your  pen  to  help  us  to 
get  these  approaches  formed.  The  Consump- 
tion Hospital  is  in  a forward  state,  but  if  you 
want  to  get  to  it,  the  route  is  circuitous,  un- 
less you  are  prepared  to  plunge  through 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal-green ! The  exten- 
sion of  Hackney-road  has  been  promised  for 
seven  years  past,  at  least.  The  new  street 
from  London  Docks  to  Shoreditch  has  been 
in  hand  for  ten  years : one  would  suppose  the 
property  near  Shoreditch  was  very  valuable , 
from  the  protracted  delay  that  has  taken  place 
in  completing  the  outlet.  Whenever  the  street 
is  completed  it  will  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  East  end  of  the  metropolis.  The  build- 
ings recently  set  up  on  the  South-east  corner 
of  Red  Lion-street,  part  of  the  main  street, 
are  not  very  creditable  to  the  Office  of  Woods. 
The  buildings  at  the  opposite  corner  of  Com- 
mercial-street promised  very  differently,  and 
the  parlies  who  set  up  these  buildings  have 
very  reasonable  ground  of  complaint. 

Among  the  various  statistics  that  the  Office 
of  Woods  publish  in  their  annual  accounts, 
they  do  not  furnish  information  as  to  interest 
of  money  or  lost  rents  on  land  lying  vacant 
year  after  year : this  would  be  a sorry  and  a 
large  item  ! V.  P. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  Mickleton  Tunnel,  on  the  Oxford, 
Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  Railway,  has 
been  completed.  This  work  has  become  cele- 
brated for  the  difficulty  experienced  in  its  con- 
struction. It  had  baffled  the  exertions  of  two 
contractors,  and  had  become  the  cause  and 
scene  of  an  extraordinary  content  between  the 
officers  of  the  company  and  the  last  of  the 
unsuccessful  contractors,  in  which  the  com- 
pany’s officers,  at  the  head  of  nearly  2,000 
navvies,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  works 
on  the  line,  marched  by  night  on  the  tunnel, 
and  took  forcible  possession.  The  work  has 
been  since  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  brought 
to  a successful  completion.  The  obstructions 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  strata  to  be  pene- 
trated, and  were  continual  and  harassing.  The 
tunnel  is  situated  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Chipping  Camden.  Within  five  miles,  between 
Mickleton  and  Evesham,  the  “ merry  andrew- 
ing  ” Avon  is  three  times  crossed  by  the  rail- 
way.  While  the  question  of  railway  amal- 

gamation is  engrossing  the  attention  of  the 
public,  its  originator  and  promoter,  Mr.  Glyn, 
is  announced  as  having  retired  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Company.  This  unexpected  event 
wa3  immediately  felt  in  the  share  market, 
where  London  and  North-Western  Stock  fell 
nearly  two  per  cent.  The  state  of  his  health 

is  assigned  as  the  cause  of  resignation. 

Sir  G.  A.  H.  Boswell,  of  Blackadder,  bart. 
last  week  recovered  in  the  Edinburgh  Small 
Debt  Court,  from  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
Railway  Company,  5/.  14s.  8d.  the  cost  of  a 
special  train  which  he  was  compelled  to  incur 
in  consequence  of  a delay  of  half  an  hour  in  a 
passenger  train  on  their  line  by  which  he  had 
travelled.  The  company  had  not  exhibited  at 
the  Edinburgh  station  a notice  which  they  had 
published  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
delay.  But  what  although  they  had  ? Railway 
companies  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  take  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  in  this  way.  They 
have  absorbed  the  public  conveyance — old 
roads  have  gone  to  wreck — with  all  their  inns, 
post-horse  arrangements,  coaches,  carriers, — 
and  it  will  be  a curious  state  of  affairs,  if  the 
only  public  conveyance  now  available,  is  to  be 
subject  to  delays  beyond  the  public  control, 
while  companies  causing  such  obstructions  in 
the  public  highway  are  to  have  it  in  their 
power,  by  a few  strokes  of  a pen,  to  declare 


themselves  “ not  responsible  !”  If  such  really 
were  the  fact  the  sooner  it  were  put  an 
end  to  the  better. At  the  Belfast  meet- 

ing of  the  British  Association,  a paper 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  F.R.S.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a “ Railroad  through  Asia  Minor  ” was 
read.  The  paper  proposed  to  connect  Con- 
stantinople with  its  Asiatic  suburbs  by  means 
of  a floating  viaduct,  or  tunnel,  such  as  they 
have  in  Wales  at  present.  The  author  con- 
sidered that  the  better  route  through  Asia 
Minor  would  be  along  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  rather  than  through  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  of  Anatolia.  The  Turks,  just 
now  are  engaged  in  opening  a great  commer- 
cial road  from  a port  on  the  Black  Sea  to 
Sivaze, — a town  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  Mr.  Ainsworth  considered  that  the  com- 
pletion of  this  undertaking  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  inducements  to  the  commencement 
of  the  projected  railway.  Throughout  the  land 
route,  only  in  one  instance  was  it  necessary  to 
allude  to  a tunnel,  and  that  was  where  the 
Fawnes  mountain  crossed  the  route,  and  this, 
there  was  reason  to  hope,  would  be  passed 
without  a tunnel.  Taking  the  matter  all  in  all, 
the  author  pronounced  it  difficult  to  imagine 
any  country  better  adapted  for  colonisation  or 
improvement.  The  road  from  London  to 
Bombay  is  5,500  miles  : for  2,600  miles  of  this 
distance  there  is  already  a railway,  and  works 
could  be  carried  on  cheaply  in  Asia  Minor 
from  the  facility  of  procuring  labour.  The 
capital  required  he  calculated  at  22,000,000/. 
In  1846  alone  the  railways  undertaken 
amounted  to  96,000,000/. 


PATENT  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1852. 

The  first  set  of  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed,  and  prescribe  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  An  office  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Crown  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  commission. 

2.  Prescribes  the  size  of  paper  on  which  specifi- 
cations are  to  be  written. 

3.  Provides  thnfc  all  applications  for  patents  are 
to  be  advertised. 

4.  The  charge  for  copying  documents  is  to  be  after 
the  rate  of  two-pence  for  every  ninety  words. 

5.  The  fees  on  opposing  the  grant  of  letters 
patent  are  to  be  3/.  10s.  and  on  hearing  the  matter, 
3/.  10s. 

6.  Two  sets  of  drawings  will  be  required  to  be 
lodged  with  each  specification  when  drawings  are 
referred  to  ; and  four  copies  on  complete  protection 
being  obtained. 


SMOKE  CONSUMPTION. 

In  treating  of  the  subject  of  smoke  con- 
sumption, and  its  desirability,  we  have  often 
recurred  to  the  necessity  of  considering  its 
results  as  regards  one  of  the  very  objects  in 
view, — the  health  of  the  community ; for,  how- 
ever injurious  to  the  health  smoke  may  in  itself 
be,  assuredly  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  result  of 
“ smoke  consumption,”  is  a still  more  deadly 
evil,  unless  special  and  efficient  means  be  at 
same  time  taken  to  get  finally  rid  of  so  dense 
and  dangerous  a gas,  which,  though  it  ascends 
while  heated,  falls  as  it  cools,  and  will  run, 
nearly  as  water  does,  into  every  cavity,  deluging 
streets  and  cellars,  displacing  the  lighter  air 
we  breathe,  and  doing  deadly  mischief,  if  in 
such  superabundant  quantity  as  “ smoke  con- 
sumption,” extensively  carried  out  in  towns, 
added  to  the  vital  production  of  it,  necessarily, 
from  the  lungs  of  the  population,  could  not 
but  produce.  As  for  the  law  of  the  mutual 
diffusion  or  solution  of  gases,  doubtless, 
wherever  there  is  time  afforded  for  such  mutual 
diffusion,  the  mischief  must  be  mitigated,  but 
so  long  as  we  know  that  a pailful  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  can  actually  be  poured  out  of  one 
pail  into  another,  and  be  thus  made  to  com- 
pletely displace  the  air  in  the  empty  pail  and 
to  fill  it  just  as  water  would,  we  confess  that 
we  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  the  alleged 
universal  law  of  the  mutual  diffusion  or  solu- 
tion of  gases,  to  believe  that  dozens  of  furnace 
chimneys  (keeping  out  of  the  question  any 
further  extension  of  the  principle)  vomiting 
forth  continued  streams  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
are  a safe  adjunct  to  a town,  far  less  a sanitary 
improvement. 
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Observe,  we  do  not  therefore  advocate  the 
suppression  of  the  “ smoke  consumption  ” 
movement : far  from  it.  What  we  merely  de- 
sire to  point  out  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  at 
same  time  considering  and  adopting  some 
special  and  efficient  means  of  finally  getting 
rid  of  so  dangerous  a commodity  as  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  thus  to  be  manufactured  by 
wholesale,— some  direct  and  proper  issue  of  it 
into  the  common  sewers,  after  being  cooled ; or 
at  all  events  some  proper  drainage  or  disposal 
of  it  away  altogether  from  the  vicinity  of 
human  abodes  and  human  lungs. 

The  more  immediate  occasion  of  our  present 
remarks,  however,  is  the  allegation  of  another 
mischief  which  it  is  now  regarded  as  likely  to 
produce.  Of  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  this  new  mischief,  we  shall  not  at  present 
express  any  opinion  ; but  at  all  events  there  are 
both  reflection  and  ingenuity  in  the  suggestion 
of  it,  and  it  reminds  us  strongly  of  some  spe- 
culations by  a correspondent  of  our  own  on 
electricity,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  based  on  these 
and  on  our  own  general  warnings  as  to  the 
risk  of  an  unlimited  production  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  towns. 

C.  I.  S.  a correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  Independent,  in  reference  to  some 
previous  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Smoke 
Consumption,  states  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

“1.  The  earth  and  all  projections  from  its  sur- 
face are  endowed  with  negative  electricity ; the 
atmosphere,  with  all  its  contents  (excepting  perhaps 
a few  clouds),  with  positive  electricity.  The  in- 
tensities of  these  vary  during  the  day  and  night ; 
the  greatest  intensity  occurring  at  this  time  of  the 
year  at  about  8 a.m.  and  11  p.m. ; the  least  about 
4 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  (Schubler,  of  Stuttgard.) 

2.  During  the  combustion  of  coal,  coke,  charcoal, 
and  other  substances  used  as  fuel,  the  latter  be- 
comes negatively  electrified  ; the  emanations  from 
it  positively  electrified.  (Pouillet.) 

3.  The  ascending  current  of  air  caused  by  the 
heat  of  our  towns  has  a rapidity  which  is  the  mean 
of  two  forces  : A.  That  of  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  air  of  equal  height  and  area  outside  the 
town,  minus  the  pressure  of  the  column  within  the 
town.  B.  That  of  the  attraction  of  the  town  (nega- 
tively electrified),  for  the  column  of  ascending  air 
above  the  town  (positively  electrified).  Make  A a 
minimum,  and  the  ascending  current  is  arrested  ; 
and  the  converse:  make  B a minimum,  and  the 
ascending  current  is  unimpeded  ; and  the  converse. 

4.  Watery  vapours  absorb  largely  malarious 
poisons  (Copland,  Laucisi,  Brocchi,  Annesley, 
M‘Culloch).  These  vapours  are  carried  with  their 
poisonous  contents  into  towns  from  the  country  by 
the  current  of  air  always  passing  in  that  direction. 
When  force  A prevails,  these  pass  through  and 
above  the  town,  and  become  disseminated  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  When  B prevails 
they  are  retained  above  the  town  from  a stagnant 
condition  of  the  air;  and  by  the  authority  of  Rush, 
Chisholm,  Bancroft,  Clark,  Copland,  Annesley, 
and  other  eminent  writers  on  malarious  diseases, 
such  a condition  is  highly  conducive  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  these  diseases. 

5.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  opposite  electric 
forces,  “ That  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  oppo- 
sitely electrified  bodies  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quality  of  electricity  on  the  one,  multiplied  by 
that  on  the  other  ; and  inversely  proportional  to 
the  squares  of  distance  between  them,”  the  force  B 
is  increased  in  towns ; and  by  sec.  2,  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  combustion  in  them ; and  as 
smoke  prevention  is  now  carried  out  by  an  increased 
combustion  of  carbon,  it  will  be  directly  inferred 
that  the  deleterious  result  described  in  sec.  4 is 
produced. 

6.  I do  not  speak  in  favour  of  smoke,  but  I wish 
it  to  be  destroyed  without  any  injurious  result ; and 
what  I state  is  merely  the  result  of  private  inquiry 
into  its  probable  operation  on  health.” 


Award  of  Great  Exhibition  Medals. 
— There  appears  to  be  some  irregularity  in 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  reports  with 
medals.  We  have  complaints  from  local  com- 
missioners that  copies  of  the  jurors’  reports 
were  given  to  others  along  with  their  medals, 
but  not  to  them ; and  also  from  some  of  those 
who  received  medals  for  their  designs  for  the 
building  to  a similar  effect.  There  is  some 
mistake  as  to  this,  and  we  have  no  doubt, 
if  rightly  represented  to  the  committee,  the 
error  will  be  rectified,  or  the  discrepancy 
explained. 


iHfecellanca. 

Royal  Princess’s  Theatre. — For  the 
“ Prima  Donna,”  a neatly-constructed  come- 
dietta, two  very  excellent  scenes  have  been 
painted, — both  interiors, — a wooden  room  in 
the  country,  with  the  construction  shown,  the 
whole  having  a very  nice  tone,  and  a drawing- 
room scene,  quite  perfect  of  its  class.  The  latter  is 
Italian  in  style,  with  fire-place,  looking-glasses, 
and  elaborate  furniture.  The  piece  is  made 
noticeable  by  the  acting  of  a debutante,  Miss 
Heath,  who  promises  to  be  a great  acquisition 
to  Mr.  Kean’s  good  working  company.  Mr. 
Walter  Lacy  and  Miss  Robertson  aid  in  pro- 
ducing the  success  which  attends  it.  Mr. 
Lambert,  late  of  the  Lyceum,  who,  for  his 
courtesy,  deserves  the  notice  of  the  press,  has 
been  made  treasurer  here. 

Sea  Bathing  in  London. — In  the  early 
development  of  the  railway  system,  it  will  be 
remembered,  more  than  one  proposal  was  made 
for  bringing  sea  water  from  the  coast  by  pipes. 
We  have  now  before  us  a prospectus  of  the 
London  Sea  Water  Company,  formed  for 
carrying  out  a somewhat  similar  enterprise. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a sea  wall,  engine- 
house,  reservoir,  and  offices  at  Middlewick,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Essex,  and  to  lay  down  a 
cast-iron  main  conduit  thence  through  South- 
minster,  Althorn,  Latchington,  Runwell,  Wick- 
ford,  East  Horndon  Hall,  Upminster,  Horn- 
church, Langtons,  Havering  Well,  Beacon 
Tree  Heath,  Great  Ilford,  Stratford,  Old  Ford- 
road,  Ford  lane,  Hackney  Wick,  and  Homer- 
ton,  to  Clapton,  terminating  in  a reservoir 
formerly  used  by  the  East  London  Water- 
Works  Company,  extending  over  an  area  of 
two  acres,  in  Powell’s-field.  It  is  intended,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  construct  two  bathing 
establishments — one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Finsbury-square  for  the  east,  and  the  other 
near  Cavendish-square  for  the  western  districts 
of  London  ; and,  it  is  believed  that  the  erection 
of  the  establishments  at  Middlewick  and  Lon- 
don, laying  the  mains,  preliminary,  legal,  and 
every  other  outlay,  will  not  exceed  90,000 1. 
The  capital  is,  therefore,  fixed  at  100,000/.  in 
10,000  shares  of  10/.  each,  and  a profit- 
able return  for  the  money  invested  is  calcu- 
lated on,  though  we  will  not  guarantee  it. 

Strikes. — The  large  body  of  masons  in 
the  employ  of  the  contractors  for  the  enlarge- 
ment and  repairs  of  the  Bute  Docks,  at  Car- 
diff (Messrs.  Hemingway  and  Pearson),  have 
struck  work  for  an  advance  of  wages.  As  it 
is  necessary  that  the  works  should  be  pushed 
on  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  it  is  appre- 
hended that  the  workmen  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  state  of  things,  and  struck  at  a 
time  when  it  would  be  most  inconvenient  and 
injurious  to  have  a stoppage  in  the  progress  of 
the  works,  which  are  very  extensive.  Large 
quarries,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  re- 
quisite amount  of  stone,  have  been  esta- 
blished in  the  neighbourhood. A great 

number  of  the  nailers  at  Rowley  Regis,  those 
who  make  a description  of  nails  at  present  in 
great  demand,  are  gone  into  work,  after  having 
been  out  on  strike  for  about  ten  weeks,  the 
masters  having  conceded,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  claims  of  the  men.  An  agreement,  it  is 
said,  is  come  to  amongst  the  men  in  work  to 
allow  those  out  on  strike  a portion  of  their 
wages  (10  per  cent.)  so  long  as  they  remain 
out  of  work  from  non-compliance  of  their 
masters  with  their  demands. 

Norwich  School  of  Design. — On  Mon- 
day in  last  week,  the  students  of  this  school 
assembled  to  witness  a distribution  of  medals 
from  the  department  of  practical  art,  and  re- 
wards by  the  master  for  drawings.  Sir  J.  P. 
Boileau,  bart.  presided,  and  addressed  the 
students  on  the  establishment  of  the  department 
of  practical  art  at  Marlborough  House.  From 
that  department  two  medals  had  been  sent  to 
students  in  this  school,  who  had  excelled  in 
drawing.  Miss  Charlotte  Cartwright  and  Ze- 
phaniah  King  received  the  medals,  which  were 
of  bronze.  Both  recipients  had  previously 
gained  prizes.  The  master’s  prizes  were  then 
given.  The  president  read  the  report  to  the 
department  of  practical  art  respecting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  schools. 


Extension  of  the  Metropolis  to  the 
North-West. — The  metropolis  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  extent  in  a north-west  direction. 
Primrose-hill  is  nearly  encircled  by  houses,  and 
St.  John’s  Wood  appears  as  if  it  would  soon 
be  joined  to  the  West  End.  In  a few  years, 
it  is  believed,  the  village  of  Willesden  will  be 
included  within  the  metropolis.  The  low  fares 
by  the  omnibuses  which  run  from  the  City, 
by  Holborn  and  Oxford-street,  to  Kilburn, 
and  the  establishment  of  a station  on  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  at  this 
village,  with  the  facility  of  reaching  it  now  by 
railway  from  the  City,  has  caused  a great  de- 
mand for  residences,  to  meet  which  the  free- 
holders of  the  Kilburn  Park  estate  have  de- 
voted fifty  acres  of  land  for  building  purposes, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  immediately  commence 
making  the  necessary  roads  and  sewers. 

A Jack  of  all  Trades. — The  necessity, 
in  a new  country  like  America,  of  tinkering 
away  for  one’s  self  at  all  sorts  of  trades,  except 
in  towns  and  other  settled  districts,  has  cer- 
tainly done  much  towards  the  raising  of  so 
univarsal  a genius  as  the  following,  described 
in  the  New  York  Tribune : — In  course  of  talk 
with  a partial  acquaintance  the  other  day,  I 
casually  asked  him  his  occupation.  He  replied 
that  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  was 
brought  up  a farmer  till  nineteen,  and  then 
kept  district  school  days,  and  writing  school 
nights  three  years.  From  that  he  taught  a 
select  school  two  terms,  grammar  school  one, 
and  speaking  one.  He  then  hired  out  at  10 
dollars  a month  and  board,  to  work  in  a car- 
riage-shop, and  continued  till  they  raised  his 
wages  to  20  dollars,  at  which  time  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Conference, 
and  went  to  preaching.  In  1848  was  elected 
delegate  to  a State  Convention  at  Utica.  Has 
just  completed  a carriage  worth  125  dollars, 
having  done  the  woodwork,  ironing,  and  paint- 
ing himself.  Preaches  regular  to  a church 
once  a week,  and  lectures  on  temperance, 
slavery,  and  other  subjects  other  Sabbaths. 
" And  now,  sir,”  said  he,  “ as  I work  at  any 
or  all  of  these  as  they  come  in  my  way,  you 
can  tell  as  well  as  I what  my  occupation  is,  or 
whether  I really  have  any.  I have  had  wages 
and  passed  muster  at  all  of  them,  and  on  2nd 
of  November  last  was  just  thirty  years  old.” 

Smollet’s  Monument. — Near  the  right 
of  the  river  Leven,  a monument  was  erected  - 
by  a cousin  of  Smollet’s  to  his  memory.  A 
village  has  since  grown  up  around  this  monu- 
ment as  a centre;  but  notwithstanding  this  im- 
plied honour  to  the  man,  his  monument, 
according  to  the  Scotsman,  is  fast  going  to 
wreck.  The  tablet  attached  to  the  column 
became  loosened  and  has  ultimately  dis- 
appeared altogether.  It  is  said  that  private 
right,  of  persons  unwilling  either  to  act  or  to 
allow  others  to  do  so,  interferes  with  its  repair, 
and  that  the  children  at  a school  in  the  qua- 
drangle of  houses  surrounding  it  are  allowed 
to  destroy  it  piecemeal.  This  is  a lamentable 
state  of  things.  Surely  the  public  odium 
might  be  brought  to  bear  on  those  dogs  in  the 
manger  who  will  neither  do  what  is  requisite 
themselves  nor  allow  it  to  be  done  by  others. 
A sum  of  20/.  to  30/.  it  is  said  would  do  all 
that  is  necessary  for  its  repair  and  its  future 
safety. 

Remains  of  Roman  London. — We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  stones  which  were  re- 
moved, as  we  stated,  from  the  London-wall, 
near  the  Tower,  to  Spitalfields,  have  been 
sent  to  the  British  Museum.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  remains  of  Roman  London  will  not 
be  allowed,  as  many  curious  things  connected 
with  our  national  antiquities  are,  to  rest  in  the 
cellars. 

Architectural  Association. — The  first 
conversazione  of  this  Association  will  be  held 
at  their  rooms,  Lyon’s-Inn  Hall,  on  Friday, 
1st  October,  when  we  hope  there  will  be  a 
good  muster  of  members  and  friends. 

Ventnor  Competition.— Sixteen  designs 
were  submitted  in  competition  for  the  new  In- 
dependent Chapel  of  this  place.  The  com- 
mittee have  selected  one  by  Mr.  Raffles  Brown. 

It  is  Early  Decorated  in  character,  and  will  be 
built  with  the  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  and  is  to  seat  300  on  the  ground 
floor,  at  a cost  of  1,200/. 
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Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum. — This  library  will  be  opened  on 
18th  October,  without  any  public  demonstra- 
tion. The  museum  will  not  be  opened  for 
some  months.  From  9,000  to  10,000  volumes 
have  already  been  received  into  the  library  and 
shelved.  The  workmen  are  busily  engaged  in 
fitting  up  the  glass  cases  for  Lord  Derby’s 
museum.  In  one  of  the  rooms  the  exhibition 
model  of  Liverpool  is  to  be  placed. 

Meeting  op  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Societies. — 
On  Wednesday  in  last  week,  this  meeting  was 
held  at  Thornton  Abbey.  After  the  ruins 
were  investigated,  upwards  of  seventy  ladies 
and  gentlemen  had  a collation  in  the  dilapi- 
dated refectory  of  the  Abbey.  The  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Howard  presided.  The  honorary 
secretary,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Lowe,  of  Louth,  read 
the  society’s  report,  which  was  moved  and 
adopted,  after  which  papers  were  read  on 
“The  Churches  of  Norway,”  by  Sir  C.  Ander- 
son, bart. ; “ The  Excavations  recently  made 
at  Sawley  Abbey,”  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Walbran; 
“On  Thornton  Abbey,”  by  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Lowe.  On  Thursday,  the  members  and  their 
friends  visited  Barton,  Winteringham,  Auk- 
borough,  and  Burton  Stather. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

" G.  L.,”  “ E.  C.,”  “ Fire  Spaniel”  (gas  stoves  have 
been  found  to  answer  in  such  a situation),  “ A Victim,” 
“ W.  B.  A.,”  “ Trying  Plane,"  “Broad  Axe,”  “ Is.  R.  B., 
“Pipe  Layer,”  “F.  IV.,"  “ M.  S.,"  “ Q.  E.  D.  (we 
will  inquire  about  Pons),  “ R.  P.  P."  (fend  us  address 
that  proof  may  be  forwarded),  “J.D.”  (shall  see  us), 
“ F.  M.”  (shall  have  notice),  “ Argus”  (we  cannot  afford 
to  let  the  writer  have  the  use  of  our  pages  simply  to  ex- 
hibit malevolence),  “ A.  C.,”  “ G.  B.,”  “A.  B.  C.,’ 
“ H.M.”  (has  appeared),  11  R.  B.  G.,”  “ I.  U." 

“ Book*  and  Addresses"— V? e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


ADVEHTISEMESTTS. 

LYON’S -INN  HALL,  Ncwcastle-strcct.  Strand. 

\ RCHITECTU  RAL  ASSOCIATION  — 

II  Members  are  requested  to  take  Notice,  that  the  opening 
CONVERSAZIONE  of  the  SESSION  1853-53,  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  PH  II)  AY,  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  at  Lyon'B-Inn  Hall. 
Members  may  obtain  tickets  for  tlieir  friends  on  application  to 
ARTHUR  CATES,  Honorary  Secretary,  33,  Alfredstrect,  Bed- 
ford-squnre. 


DUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

D The  FIFTH  AN  


. N [VERSA  KY  DINNER  will  be  held  a 

the  LONDON  TAVERN,  Bishopsgate-street,  on  THURSDAY 
14th  OCT'  'BER,  1852. 

SAMUEL  MORTON  PETO,  Esq.  M.P.  President, 

STEWARDS. 

Grissell.T.  esq.  F.S.  A. 

Gardiner,  W.  J.  esq. 

Gough,  Benj.  esq. 

Greaves,  Rich.  esq. 

Grayson,  Mr.  George. 

H erbert,  W m.  esq. 

Hunt  and  Stevenson. 

Higgs.  Mr.  Joshua. 

Hutchons,  Mr.  Wm. 

Head.  Mr.  George. 

Helling,  Mr.  J.  N. 

Harding.  Mr,  Wm. 

Harding, Mr.  W.jun. 

Jackson.  Thos.  esq. 

James.  Mr.  Jabez. 

Jackson,  Mr.  U.  W. 

Lee,  William,  esq. 

Myers.  George,  esq. 

Mowlem,  John,  esq. 

Day.  Mr.  Ebenezer  Neshnm.  Thou.  esq. 

Ealcs,  Mr.  William.  Norris,  Mr.  William. 

’ ” Ncwson,  Mr.  J.  jun. 

Oldfield.  Charles,  esq. 

Outhwaite,  Mr.  J. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  thelnstitu' 
tion  by  becoming  stewards,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  their  names 
to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  at  the  Office,  478,  New 
Oxford-street.  Bloomsbury. 


Angell,  Samuel,  esq. 
* District  Surveyor. 
Bird,  Stephen,  esq. 
Bird.  Mr.  G.  Treas. 
Bird,  Mr.  Joseph. 
Bird,  Mr.  Edward. 
Bird,  Mr.  John. 
Brown,  Mr.  Edward. 
Burstall.  R.  K.  esq. 
Blaslifield , John,  esq. 
Belle tti,  Mr.  A. 

Burt,  Qeorge.  esq. 
Cubitt,  Mr.  Aid.  M.P. 
Cozens,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Clowser,  Mr.  T. 
Carter,  Mr.  Edward. 
Collins  4 Stanbury, 
Messrs.  Birming- 
ham. 

Dunnage,  Wm.  esq. 
Day.  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Ealcs,  Mr.  William. 
Eldred,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Freeman,  J os.  esq. 
Forest,  Robert,  esq. 


n the  Choir. 

Piper,  T.  jun.  esq. 
Pennethorne,  J esq. 
Parker,  T.  R.  esq. 
Phillips,  F.  H.  esq. 
Potter  & Co. Messrs. G. 
Richardson,  It.  esq. 
Raudell  and  Saun- 
ders,Messrs,  (Bath). 
Smith,  G.  S.  esq. 
Smith,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Sapwell,  Mr.  J. 
Stirling,  Mr.  Thos. 
Howard,  Mr.  J.  jun. 
Simkin,  Mr.  William 
Sauders,  M r.  F. 
Stephens,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Tyerman,  J.  esq. 
Tillott,  J.  esq. 
Turnbull.  M r.  Thos. 
Vigers,  Mr.  E. 

W aestaff,  J runes,  esq. 
Webb.  William,  esq. 
Watkins.  Mr.  S. 
Watts,  Mr.  R.  jun. 


rPHE  GREAT  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

A of  1853 —Exhibitors  are  respectfully  informed,  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty’s  Government  to  introduce,  in  the  cnBuing 
session  of  Parliament,  a Bill,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  Designs 
Act  of  14  Viet. cap.  8,  to  protect  from  Piracy  persons  Exhibiting 
New  Inventions.  The  London  Office  of  the  Exhibition  will  hence- 
forth be  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  the  council  of  that  body 
having  kindly  placed  a portion  of  their  house  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee  for  this  purpose.  Communications  can  be  addressed 
either  to  Mr.  G.  F.  BUNCOMBE,  the  London  Agent  of  the  Exhi- 
bition, or  to  the  undersigned.— By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

3,  Upper  Merrion-street.  Dublin,  C.  P.  RONEY,  Sec. 

22nd  September,  1852 


LEONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

Sashes,  and  Frames  to  the  Trade,  59,  Grange-road.  Ber- 
mondsey. begs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  nas  always  on 
Sale  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  HASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
the  beat  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  W*ll-seasoncd  four 
panel  U in.  square  doors,  32.  10s.  per  dozen  ; ll  in.  sashes  and  frames 
complete,  with  nosings  and  mouldings,  sashes  double  hung,  filted 
in  aud  primed.  8 guineas  per  dozen.— P.3.  A full  list  of  prices  may- 
be had  on  application. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  kr, 

CTEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 

JO  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  staining  various  sorts  of 
inferior  \V  oods,  so  as  to  give  them  the  nppearance  and  character 
01  ftjf  “SJe  ®»**v  and  ornamental  kinds.  In  the  BUILDING 
and  DECORA  riNG  CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to 
the  cheaper  kind  of  woods  the  appearance  of  antique  Oak.  or  to 
make  Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effectof  the  n-ore'.eostly  may  he  produced  by  the  use  of  a cheaper 
material,  these  -tains  will  lie  found  more  effective  than  any  means 
hitherto  employed.  For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the 
Roofs  of  Churches,  hy  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain,  whi  h 
operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically  effected,  the 
appearance  of  an  oaken  roof  will  be  produced.  For  colouring  the 
backs  of  the  seats,  pews,  the  fronts  of  galleries,  the  pulpit,  &ct  it  is 
equally  advantageous.— Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS  and 
mav  lie  obtained  at  51.  Stamford  street,  and  at  the  Office  of’’  The 
Builder,”  at  both  which  places  may  be  had  the  prop  r Varnish  and 
Size,  with  directions  for  use. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

HHERE  is  a VACANCY  in  the  Office  of  an 

ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in  good  prat u‘ 

, for  a Pupil.  A 
. _.M.  at  Smith  at 
street,  Dover-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDENTS. 

A VACANCY  exists  in  the  offices  of  an  Architect 

in  the  Citv.  fora  young  GENTLEMAN  anxious  to  improve 
himself  lie  must  he  a fair  draughtsman,  write  a plain  hand,  and 
he  of  industrious  habits.  A moderate  salary  will  he  given.— Apply 
to  T.  J.  L.  at  Mr.  Houghton’s.  30,  Poultry.— A PUPIL  also  would 
be  received  on  advanta  eons  terms.  


X?  ORE  MAN.— Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills. 

1 WANTED  a steady,  active,  and  sober  man  as  FOREMAN, 
accustomed  to  mill  sawing,— hard  wood  in  particular.  If  acquire- 
ments satisfactory,  constant  employment.—  Address  by  letter, 
stating  nee,  where  last  employed,  and  wages  expected,  to  G.  w.  k. 
Office  of  “The  Builder.”  1.  York-street.  Covent  Garden.— Some 
good  FRAME  HANDS  could  have  employment  if  used  to  hard 
wood  cuttine. 


CLERK.— Wanted,  in  a Slate  Merchant’s  Count- 
imr-hon-e.  an  intelligent  respectable  YOUNG  MAN.  as  a 
responsible  CLERK.  He  must  be  a good  accountant,  nnd  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  various  branches  of  the  slate  business. 
Unexceptionable  references  will  be  rebuired — Apply  by  letter, 
addressed  1.  PottcrVfields,  Tooley-street.  Southwark. 


BUILDER’S  CLERK.— WANTED,  a person 

thoroughly  conversant,  with  the  duties  of  a BUILDER’S 
OFFICE  ; he  must  be  a good  writer,  quick  at  figures,  and  attend  at 
early  hours  A practical  man  preferred. — Apply  by  letter,  staling 
age.  where  last  employed,  and  how  long,  and  salary  required,  to 
A.  H.  nt  Mr.  Miland’s.  Chapel-street,  Bclgrave-squnre. 


WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS  for  two  or 

three  months,  to  superintend  the  erection  of  two  small 
houses.— Address,  prepaid,  stating  references  nnd  salary  required, 
to  Messrs.  T EVENS  and  HALL,  Architects.  Tunbridge  Wells. 


WANTED,  m the  country,  a general 
BUILDER'S  CLERK  and  BOOKKEEPER,  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  must  be  able  to  make  out 
working  drawings,  Ac.  State  .age  nnd  salary.  Satisfactory  refer- 
ences required.— Address,  A.  M.  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent  Garden.  


\\[ ANTED,  to  conduct  the  general  routine  of  an 
» ' Architect's  Office,  a first-class  practical  DRAUGHTSMAN 
and  DESIGNER.  Must  also  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  mea- 
suring and  inking  nut  quantities.— Address,  Box  R.  40,  Post-office, 
Liverpool,  stating  qualifications  and  terms. 


T<>  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDER5. 

"UITANTED,  an  Engagement  as  DRAUGHTS- 

V T MAN  or  CLERK,  b.v  a Young  Man  thoroughly  coinpe- 


TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PERMANENT 

SITUATION,  who  well  understands  decoration  andgeuer.il 
paperlitinging.— Address,  A.  T.  F.  at  the  office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street,  Covent  Garden. 


YITANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  in  his  thirty-second 

VT  year,  a SITUATION  ns  CLERK  with  a builder.  Refer- 


TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  bv  a Young  Man,  aged  Twenty-one, 

an  ENGAGEMENT  for  twelve  months  ax  Improver  at  the 
Bench,  or  as  Junior  Clerk  in  a Builder's  Office.  Writes  and 
reckons  well.  Sober  and  steady.— Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  16,  Fountain- 
place.  City-read. 


WANTED,  by  a Man  of  active  and  industrious 

habits,  aud  considerable  experience,  a SITUATION  ns 
CLERK  of  WORKS  or  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  to  take  the  sole 
charge  of  the  erection  of  buildings.  Satisfactory  reference  will  be 
given.  No  objection  to  the  country.— Address,  T.  N.  Post-office, 
61,  Brook-street,  Ilnnovcr-squnre. 


TO  ARTISTS.  INTERIOR  DECORATORS,  Ac. 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUNG  MAN,  who  has 

-fa-  learnt  the  painting  business,  wishes  to  ARTICLE  HIM- 
SELF for  a term  for  instruction  in  the  above  branches.—  Address, 
post-paid,  M.  H.  3,  Marchmont-street,  Russel l-square. 


A MIDDLE-AGED  RESPECTABLE  MAN  is 

ll  desirous  of  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  BUILDER’S  or 
CONTRACTOR’S  CLERK  ; he  has  been  much  accustomed  to 
take  out  quantities,  measuring,  aud  drawing,  and  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  of  an  office.  Partial  engagement  would 
not  be  objected  to  — Address,  A.  Z.  Mr.  Call’s,  Bond-street,  Vaux- 
hall-cross,  Surrey. 


PARTNERSHIP  WANTED.— TO  ARCHITECTS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

A YOUNG  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

H of  energetic  bus'ne-s  hob  t-,  who  Is,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  engaged  in  an  eminent  City  Office  of  long  standing,  is  desi- 
rous of  uniting  (by  purchase!  with  a gentleman  holding  a well- 
established  and  increasing  ' raetice  realising  from  8001.  to  1,0002. 
per  annum.— Address,  B.  A.  Seal’s  Library,!,  Moruington-strcet, 
Mornington-crcscent.  Camdentown. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  practised  some  years, 

and  erected  large  public  works  and  churches,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a party  in  good  practice,  with  whom  lie  might  make 
arrangement'  to  act  ns  MANAGING  CLERK,  for  a period,  with  a 
view,  if  it  should  be  mutually  agreeable,  to  purchase  a share  in 
the  business.  His  own  oonneclions  are  extensive,  aud  lie  would 
have  no  objection  to  reside  at  the  offices— Apply,  by  letter,  L.  L.  B. 
Office  of  “ The  Builder.”  1,  York-street,  Coveut-gar’deD,  London. 


TO  ALL  WHO  EMPLOY  MOULDERS  AND  PLASTER M KN. 

THE  Advertiser  wishes  for  EMPLOYMENT  as 

PLASTER-MOULDER.  Ac.;  ha'  a thorough  practical 
knowledge  of  waste  piece  gelatine,  moulding,  nnd  casting.  No 
objection  to  Scotland  or  Staffordshire.— Address  B C.  C.  in  care 
of  Mr.  Clarkson,  Tobacconist,  83,  Edgware-road,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  RUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 
HPHE  ADVERTISER  is  desirous  of  an  engage- 
went  as  JOINER  and  CARVER,  or  FOREMAN  of  JOIN- 
ERS, where  first-rate  work  is  required,  having  had  great  expe- 
rience in  the  fitting  up  of  Country  Mansions  in  the  different 
styles.— Address,  H.  GRAY.  Brumfield,  Salop. 


T°  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
rl 'HE  Son  of  a respectable  Builder,  a few  Miles 
,I">ndon,  wishes  to  obtain  a SITUATK  >N  in  a good  and 
old-established  Office,  merely  for  improvement.  Has  been  nearly 
five  years  practically  engaged  in  the  Building  Line. — Any  gentle- 
man having  a vacancy  may  direct  to  A.  B.  19.  Commerce-place, 
near  Kcnnington  Church,  Surrey,  stating  particulars  and  amount 
of  premium. 


XT  OUSE  PROPERTY. — The  Advertiser  having 

A A some  House  Property  of  his  own.  but  not  sufficient  to  em- 


ploy his  leisure 
other  property,  on  

r.?9I1're^'  having  been  ...... ^ cugugeu  m 

building  department.— Address,  J.  L.  Office  of  "The  Builder, 


would  undertake  tlie  management  of 
-onable  terms,  and  superintend  i he  repairs 
■n  nt nr-.t  than  twenty  yearn  engaged  in  the 


OLERKS  of  V ORK8  who  may  have  applied  to 

vssr RANGE  mi rl'nfe !l  1 th,e  and  YORKSHIRE 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION 

IA  SOCIETY.  — Part  II.  for  the  year  1851-53,  containing 
AQUEDUCT,  Ac.  is  ready  for  delivery.  Members  are  reminded 
that  the  subscription  (one  guinea'  became  due  on  the  1st  May  last. 

WYATT  PAPWOKTH,  Hon.  Secretary 
14a,  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  Sept.  32,  1852. 

rU  11  E BRITISH  ALMANAC  and  COMPANION 

A to  the  ALMANAC,  or  Year-Bouk  of  General  Information, 
for  1853,  will  be  published  on  Thursday,  N oveuiber  ISth. 

*8*  It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  Advertisements  or  Bills 
be  sent  to  the  publisher,  90,  Fleet-street,  on  or  before  the  16th  of 
October  next. 

London  : CHARLES  KNIGHT,  90.  Fleet-street. 


JEAYS  ON  HAND-RAILING,  with  Ten  Plates. 

8vo.5s.  Od.  cloth, 

nPHE  ORTHOGONAL  SYSTEM  of  IIAND- 

-L  RAILING,  with  Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Construction 
of  Stairs. 

By  JOSHUA  JEAYS. 

London:  Simpkim,  Marshall,  an!  Co. 


MR.  THOMAS  TATE’S  WORKS  on 

MECHANISM.  MECHANICS.  ARITHMETIC,  & 
“Under  the  head  * Industrial  Mechanic',’  I set  last  yea'1  a section 
from  Mr.  Tate’s  recently  published  work,  entitled  ’Elements of 
Mechanism,’  and  propose  to  do  so  next  year.  I mention  this, 
because  such  questions  have  not  heretofore  been  included  in  the 
industrial  mechanics'  paper.  This  work  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Mr.  Tate’s  ‘ Exercises  on  Mechanics’  The  word  ' mechanism  ’ 
is  tu  be  understood  in  a different  sense  from  mechanics.” — From 
the  Rev.  II.  Moseley's  Report  of  Training  Schools  for  1851  and  1852. 

"They  have  been  taught  Arithmetic  on  those  first  principles  of 
which  Mr.  Tale’s  little  work  gives  so  simple  an  exposition;  and 
they  apply  them  to  complicated  arithmetical  questions  witli  great 
readiness  and  accuracy.  The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that 
each  operation  of  numbers  in  the  solution  of  arithmetical  ques- 
tions becomes  a demonstration ; aud  that  arithmetic  is  made  by  it 
—for  educal  ional  purpose'— the  logic  of  the  people.” — From  the 
Rev,  II.  Mosdey'8  Report  of  the  KneUer  HaU  Training  Schools  for 
1851. 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS: 
Of  whom  may  be  had  a List  of  Mr.  Tate's  Elementary  Mathematical 
Works. 


Just  published,  price  4a  the  T went v-ui ntli  Edition  of 

T AXTON’S  BUILDERS'  PRICES,  for  1852, 

AJ  containing  upwards  of  11.000  PRICES  and  Memoranda. 
The  whole  has  undergone  revision,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
reduction  in  the  price  of  Timber  Deals,  nnd  other  Materials  It 
also  contains  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  and  Paving  Act. 

To  be  had  at  the  Office  of  “The  Builder ;"  WHALE.  High  Hoi- 
born;  SIMFKIN  and  CO.  Paternoster-row ; and  all  booksellers; 
also  of  the  Author,  at  the  ( 'ffice  of  the  “ Civil  Engineer  aud  Archi- 
tect’s Journal,”  19,  Aruudel-street,  Strand. 


J ust  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  o-. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

A REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Stn  ngth  of  Timbers.  Wood  and  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  4c.;  the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
and  Bolts  ; the  ndhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  4c. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Building.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  rty. 

SuflBNHV  MAT.PV'J 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

i MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

Pencils  are  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


shades. 

II  H H H for  drawing  on  wood. 
HUH  for  architectural  use. 
H H for  engineering. 


FF  light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

— - . BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

QEASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

, a f?r  SALE,  at  E 1 FULLER’S  Depot,  27.  Wharf- 

road,  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Wainscot, 
Hornbeam,  Limetree,  Birch,  Beech,  aud  Veneers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards,  4c. 


"DEDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

Al/  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  aud  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  nnd  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
or  all  sorts,  from  i inch  to  ll  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  Also,  Timber, 
Deals,  Oak  Plank-,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sill',  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  4c.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS’S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
Flooring  Manufactory,  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 


BROAD -STREET  TIMBER  and  SLATE 

WHARF  BIRMINGHAM.— WILLIAM  BoLTON  having 
disposed  of  his  business,  wishes,  previously  to  the  29lh  instant,  to 
reduce  his  stock  of  perfectly  seasoned  wainscot  oak,  mahogany 
planks  and  hoards,  dry  deal  boards,  pine,  spruce,  aud  red  deals, 
red  aud  spruce  battens,  ash,  elm,  and  beech  planks,  kc.  which  he  is 
prepared  to  offer  nt  very  low  prices.  Barry  Island  Slates,  of  first 
quality,  24  in.  by  12  in.  at  71.  ; 33  in.  by  12  in.  at  62.  10s. 


DURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

, W*iaHF;’  TIMBER-PRESEItVING  WORKS,  RuTHER- 
nii  HE.— BETHELLS  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  l’osis,  Piers  Docks 
Harbours,  4c.  ; aud  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and’  Barges’ 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  os  being  perfeotlv  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE’S  Sir  W 
BURNETT’S,  and  MARGARY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-comhustible.  and  are 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock  Yards,  as  a preven- 
tive olhrc  in  Ship  Building;  and  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  aud  general  Building. 

Extensive  aud  most  complete  Muclilnery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  Depflt  of  the  Docks,  are  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade.  * 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN 
Mr.  BURT’S  Office,’ 


TO  PAINTERS,  PLASTERER5.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS 

100  PHR  CENT.  SAVED  by  using  SMITH’S 

newly-invented  BRAZILIAN  PLASTERERS’  BRUSH. 

1 his  brush,  manufactured  from  the  best 
and  burst  Brazilian  bass,  will  be  found 
admirably  adapted  for  lime-washing,  water- 
wastimg,  colouring, paint ing.cleaning paint, 
trouts,  facias.  4 •.  4c.  It  will  perform  the 
hardest  and  roughest  work  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  facility,  and  is,  by  a novel  process 
in  the  manufacture,  rendered  smooth,  plia- 
ble, aud  equal  to  the  best  of  bristle,  there- 
fore equally  adapted  for  work  the  most 
delicate.  It  resists  nil  chemical  action  aud 
all  climates.  ONE  TRIAL  ONLY  will 
sufficiently  prove  it  a remarkable  saving  in 
time,  trouble,  nnd  expense. 

Sold  retail  by  all  respectable  oilmen  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  whole-a’e  nt  the 
Manufactory,  Nos.  8 and  9,  Osborne-street, 
Whitechapel. 

genuine  unlcs-  labelled  with  the  Royal  Arms, 
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THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY,  WORTLEY,  NEAR  LEEDS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-BRICKS,  PATENT  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  CLOSET  PANS,  ORNAMENTAL  TRUSSES,  BRACKETS, 

MODILLIONS,  PEDESTALS,  VASES,  &c. ; 

ALSO  OF 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY-TOPS, 

In  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Patterns,  of  various  dimensions  and  of  first-rate  design,  a few  of  which  are  given  below,— scale  half  an  inch  to  a foot. 


ARCHITECTS’  DESIGNS  CAMPUL1Y  EXECUTED,  A TOD  WITH  QUICK  DESPATCH. 

Prices  quoted  are  delivered  free  in  Leeds,  on  Boat  or  Rail,  for  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

OFFICES  AND  STORES. 


LONDON No.  14.  York  Chambers,  George-street,  Adelphl ; No.  16,  Bath-place,  New-road; 

St.  Ann's  Wharf, Limehousc.  [street. 

No.  7,  Easy-row  ; also  King  Alfred-street,  adjoining  Bingley-hall,  and  Lawley- 


BIRMINGH  AM  . . ..... 

BRISTOL  No.  14,  Kelson-street. 

LIVERPOOL  No.  1>,  RusseU-street,  and  Shipping  Wharf,  Leeds-street. 


MANCHESTER . . 

HULL No.  2,  Humber-street,  and  Wellington-street. 

BRADFORD Hough  ton-lane,  Manchester-road. 

LEEDS  Wellington-street,  adjoining  the  Midland  Station,  and  Shipping  Wharf,  Victoria 

Works,  Hunslet 

WHERE  DRAWINGS,  WITH  PRICES,  &c.  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

1.8th  thick,  or  2 lbs.  to  the  foot ; 3-16ths,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  4 lbs.  to  the  foot,  for 
oinnr  AND  FURROW  ROOFS.  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 
ridge  AIAD  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 


It  Mu*  dIotJH  admitted  th.t  G1W  in  Itoot.  of  « permanent  eUameter  should  net  be  Ira.  Hmn  one-.igMb  er  an  inoh  thick  weighing  two  pound,  to  the  toot,  Mera.  JAME8  HARTLEY 
it  DCing  unuciaiuj  anj  CO.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

PiTPVTRnnmi  PLATE  is  manfactured  in  sizes  expressly  for  Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofs,  giving  a span  of  from  8 to  12  feet,  at  a price  not  exceeding  weight  for  weight  that  of  common  Crown  Glass. 
PATENT  HOUUH  in  Greenhouses  no  scorching  occurs  ; its  NONTRANSPARENCY  and  strength  render  it  eminently  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Couser. 


s,  workshops,  Ac.,  for  which  purp' 

For  further  information  apply 

N.B.— The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower 


supplied  in  squares  of  all  sizes,  from  3 by  6 inches  and  upwards. 

™ JAMES  HARTLEY  and  CO.,  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunderland. 

‘ ' than  the  common  Rough  Plata— May  1, 1851. 


GLASS  FOR  CHURCHES,  CHAPELS,  SCHOOLS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS, 

Of  three  thicknesses,  in  long  lengths:  an  economical  substitute  for  lead  lights.  The  attention  of^A  rcWtects,  Builders,  and  others  is  particularly  requested  to  this  beautiful  article;  samples 

JOSEPH  CHATER  AND  SON’S,  ST.  DUNSTAN’S-HILL,  TOWER-STREET,  LONDON. 


GLASS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  MANUFACTURED 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  IMPORTER  AND  DEALER,  87,  JBISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITHOUT. 


Ill  by  91 


SIIEET  GLASS,  16  oz.  to  the  foot,  in  100-fect  Boxes,  and  many  other  sizes,  at  18s.  each,  box  ineluded. 
191  by  91  15  by  13  17  by  13  19  by  16 

12,  by  10}  16  by  11  20  by  15  15  by  10} 


COLOURED  GLASS Ruby,  Is.  Id. ; Green,  Is.  2d. ; Blue,  lod. ; Purple,  lOd. ; Yellow,  lod. ; and  Orange,  lod.  per  foot.  Ornamental  Glass,  Is.  per  foot,  in  the  sheets.  Ventilating  Glass.  Glass  Shades  o 

pure  white,  for  models,  4c. 

SLATES  AND  TlLES,  with  every  article,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

MILLED  SHEET  LEAD,  PATENT  LEAD  PIPE,  SOIL  PIPE,  COCKS,  WATERCLOSETS. 

VARNISHES  AND  COLOURS. 


GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD,  BRUNSWICK  GREENS,  BLUE,  CHROMES,  PAINTERS'  BRUSHES,  GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS  AND  TOOLS. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  respectfully  inform  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  have  revised  their  Tariff  of  Prices,  and  made  considerable 

reductions  therein. 

The  New  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Works,  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helens. 

Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-garden,  London;  11,  York-street,  Manchester;  15,  South  John-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  MALLOCK,  30,  Turner’s-court,  Glasgow; 

JOHN  DIX  and  CO.  Bath- street,  Bristol. 


NEW  PATENT  SHEET  GLASS,  sold  in  cases, 

containing  25  sheets,  48  inches  long  by  36  inches  wide— 300 
feet,  at  31.  9a  per  case,  net  cash.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to 
the  size,  48  by  36  inches,  containing  12  superficial  feet,  and  weighing 
about  18  oz.  to  the  foot,  which  is  tne  largest  ever  made. 

SHEET  GLASS,  16  ounces  to  the  foot,  packed  in  boxes,  contain- 
ing 100  feet,  from  12a  6d.  per  box. 

FOREIGN  SIIEET  GLASS,  of  very  superior  quaUty,  packed  in 
cases  of  200  feet,  and  in  sizes  varying  from  36  by  26  to  44  by  30 
inches,  at  38».  and  40s.  per  cose. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  HOUGH  PLATE  GLASS,  for  Con- 
servatories, Public  Buildings,  Manufactories,  Skylights,  Ac.  J inch 
thick.  Parked  in  boxes  of  50  feet  each. 

6 by  4 and  61  by  4}  . . . . 10a  Gd.  | 7 by  5 and  7}  by  5}  ....  12s.  Od. 

8 by  6 and  81  by  6}  ....  13s.  6d-  I 9 by  7 and  10  by  8 15s.  Od. 

HARTLEY'S  PATENT  QUARRY  GLASS,  Glass  Tiles,  l of  an 
inch  thick.  21 10s.  per  case  of  50.  cose  included. 

JAMES  PHILLIPS  and  CO.  H6.  Bishopsgatc-street  Without, 
London. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

TAMES  MILES’S  cheap  ENGLISH  and 

U FOREIGN  WINDOW-GLASS  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Church- 
street.  Shoreditch,  near  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  Termiuua 
Cases  of  foreign  sheet,  various  sizes,  41s.  200  feet. ; erntes  of 
sheet.  14  to  16  oz.,  2}d.  per  foot;  good  crown  C C C.  18.  28s. 
and  also  C C,  IS,  33s.  per  crate  ; patent  plate;  Hartley’s  ROUGH 
PLATE;  stained,  ground,  aud  ornamental  glass;  crown  squares 
of  every  s'ze  in  stock  ; sheet  lead  ; pipe  ; patent  gas-pipe ; solder 
and  plumbers'  brass  work  of  all  kinds;  white  lead.  oils,  and 
colours,  at  low  prices;  LARGE  STOCK  of  PAPER-HANGINGS  , 
old  lead  bought  in  any  quantity,  or  taken  in  exchange.  Sashes 
glazed  and  primed  in  oil  at  very  low  prices,  in  any  quantity. 


Eand  W.  H.  JACKSON  beg  to  call  the 

• attention  of  Builders  aud  the  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICES 
Of  their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATE,  silvered 
■and  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish  ; ROUGH  PLATE, 
CROWN,  SHEET,  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS, 
in  every  variety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest  terms 
Designs  and  estimates  furnished  for  ornamental  windows,  either 
for  house  or  church  decoration.  All  applications  for  estimates 
and  lists  of  prices  to  be  made  at  their  warehouse,  315,  OXFORD- 
8TREET. 


PHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.— I beg  to 

inform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and.  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I cau 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  n.v  former  prices  consider- 
ably. The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP. 
and  Borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  HUN.  A large  quan- 
tity of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
narntedwork  on  the  most  moderate  terms.— CHARLES  LONG. 
No.  1.  King-street.  Raker-street,  Portman-square. — Cash  only. 


PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS.— 

I JAMES  HETI.EY  and  Co.  beg  to  inform  Architects. 
Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their  new  Tariff  of  Prices 
for  the  ahove  will  be  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 
of  particulars,  furnish  estimates  for  any  description  of  Glass  now 
manufactured.— Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental 
Window  Gloss  Warehouse,  35,  Soho-square,  London. 


PXIIIBITION,  HYDE  PARK.  — E.  W. 

-*-4  METCALFE,  39,  Shaftesburv-street,  Iloxton,  Glass  Ware- 
house. Painter,  Plumber,  4c.  has  purchased  on  immense  quan- 
tity of  Glass,  taken  from  the  Crystal  Palace  Various  sizes, 
lo  inches  wide  up  to  49  inches  long,  at  2d.  per  foot.  Good  16  oz. 
Sashes,  glazed,  with  Crown  or  Sheet,  3d.  and  3}d.  per  foot. 


ATEW  DECORATION.— S.  K.  BLAND  begs  to 

- _.ca;U  the  a' Mention  of  gentlemen,  architects,  and  the  furnishers 
,.ss  it'!!'.''0  buildings.  t'>  his  newly-invented 

OHROMt  i-CRY  STAL  DECORATION" — a brilliant  and  perma- 
nent process,  of  great  beauty  and  extensive  applicability  in  mural 
oruomentati  u.  panels,  table  tops,  4c.  4c.  Specimens  may  he  seen 
at  h'.s  Ornamental  Glass  Works,  15.  Lisson-grove  North,'  Maryle- 
b°ne,  and  at  the  Uthce  ot  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covcut- 
garden. 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

1 T Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313. ' ixford-street.  adjoining 
Hanover-square.  and  3,  Queen-street.  Clieapside,  London  .uhmil 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLINDS,  which  they 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  best  manner Venctiau  blinds 
per  square  foot.  Sd. ; best  taolland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d  ; host  ditto' 
on  spring  rollers,  Sd. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahognnv  frames’ 
Is.  lOd.  ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  Sd.  ; out-ide'blinds  of 
striped  cloth  in  eases.  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety 
Engravin  rs,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  and  the  trade 
forwarded  on  application, post  free. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  a3 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY'S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent's-park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt.  at  8s.  15s.  and  21a  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s  : Greens  nnd  Blues.  6s  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  ; only  2a  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
ry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  1 cwt.  at  14a 

G.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  WeLlington-Street,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
bv  Us  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hudduck’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  iii  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use, and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints, each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  I" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil  ; 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  f ir  japanners.  for  gutta  pcrclia,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  4c. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,  from 

1 the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
if  BELGIUM. — This  PAINT  is  superior  iu  every  respect  to  white 
lead  ; it  is  unequalled  in  whiteness,  and  grows  very  bard  after  it  is 
applied,  and  is.  therefore,  for  interior  work,  susceptible  of  a high 
polish.  Besides,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  poisonous  influences,  is 
unaffected  by  sea-wnter,  sulphurated  hydrogen,  or  any  gases,  and 
preserves  its  original  colour,  which  white  lea  I does  not  do. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  causes  none  of  the  ravages  invariably 
committed  by  white  lead  upon  the  humanframe  ; neither  painters’ 
cholic,  nor  paralysis.  4c.  Ac.  to  which  dangerous  complaints  the 
workmen  and  manufacturers  who  use  it  are  subject-,  and  to  which 
persons  who  inhabit  newly-painted  arartments  arc  also  liable. 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  the  patentees, 
the  Admiralty  and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given 
it,  their  preference  over  any  other  paint.  The  public  is  cautioned, 
that  if  white  zinc  paint  is  adulterate  1.  it  becomes  a very  inferior 
paint,  instead  of  a first-rate  one,  and  peels  or  washes  off  on  outside 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  COMPANY  imports  largely 
from  its  works  in  Belgium  WHITE  OXIDE  of  ZINC  in  a drv 
powder,  and  the  casks  hearing  their  mark,  VM.  nr.;  only  to  be 
■onsidered  as  eenuine.  and  may  be  obtained,  for  grinding  in  oil,  at 
any  of  their  Agents,  residing  in  the  following  towns,  viz. : London. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Hull,  Newcastle.  Lei th,  Glasgow.  Bristol. 
Plymouth,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  Jersey. 

The  same  oxides  ground  “pure”  to  a White  Z>nc  Paint,  may  be 
also  obtained  from  the  Company's  Agents  of  the  above-mentioned 
localities,  ns  likewise  from  their  Grinding  Agents,  Messrs.  C. 
DEVAUX  and  Co.  6-2.  King  William-street,  City.  London;  and 
Messrs.  ROUT.  ANDERSON  and  Co.  Timber  Bush,  Leith.  Scot 
land.  Pure  White  Zinc  Paint  may  likewise  be  purchased  from 
Messrs.  BLUNDEL  SPENCE  and  Co.  Hull. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II.  F.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company's  offices,  12,  Man- 
ohester-buildings,  Westmiuster-bridge,  London. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T  YNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

I The  AVashington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  lost 

Cair,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of 
ead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lend  before  their  friends  nnd  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead;  it  being  well  known  that  common  AVhite  Lead  is  a cli  amicnl 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonio  Acid,  constituting  whnt  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  ouly  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so.  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  AVhite  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at.  a very  earl  v period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  AVashington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  an  1 have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men. 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  AVhite  Lead,  nnd  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  I9,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  AVhite  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  nnd 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  AVashington  Chemical  Company  stronglv  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
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REASONED  FLOORING  PLANED  to  a 

O parallel  width  nnd  thickness  by  improved  patent  machinery, 
at  very  reduced  prices,  as  under  :— 


J inch  yellow 


J inch  white. 
J 


Per  square. 

12;.  Gd. 

14  0 

15  6 


2}  per  cent,  discount  allowed  off  amounts  excc’dinr  twenty 
pounds.  Abo  timber,  planks,  deals,  battens,  scantling,  sash-rills. 
4e.  at  qually  low  prices.  Delivered  free  to  any  railway  atatiou  in 
London.  Terms,  cosh. 


AUCHBUTT  nnd  ATKINSON,  St.  Pancras  S.iw-mills.  Cam- 
bridge-street.  old  St.  Pnncros-roa  J,  close  to  the  Goods  Terminus  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
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[SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2,  1852. 

EOPLE  are  again  talking  about 
arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  the  public  health, — the  im- 
provement of  the  material  con- 
dition of  the  community, — and 
it  may  be  hoped  that  something,  at  all  events, 
is  being  really  done,  and  that  the  spread  of 
information  is  gradually  lessening  the  number 
of  those  who,  as  Punch  sings,  pooh-pooh, 

“ And  laugh  to  scorn  doctors  and  drainers, — 

Who  self-government  call 
Not  to  govern  at  all — 

Of  the  great  cause  of  dirt  stout  maintainers ; 

Who,  when  orders  come  down 
For  cleansing  the  town. 

Wish  to  know  by  what  right  they’re  dictated  to  : 
Talk  of  drain-pipes  and  hose. 

And  they  turn  up  their  nose, 

And  declare  they  don’t  want  to  be  prated  to.” 

The  rapid  approach  of  the  cholera  has  led  to 
movement  in  various  quarters,  which  unfor- 
tunately will  subside,  as  it  did  last  year,  when 
the  enemy  has  carried  off  his  thousands,  and 
left  our  shores.  At  Manchester,  last  week,  an 
influential  meeting  resolved, — “That,  in  the 
apinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  that 
special  means  be  adopted  to  promote,  among 
the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  of  this  dis- 
;rict,  a due  attention  to  temperance,  personal 
ind  domestic  cleanliness,  and  to  the  laws  of 
lealth  generally ; and  also  to  induce  them  to 
o-operate  with  the  boards  of  health  in  giving 
iffect  to  their  regulations  for  sanitary  improve- 
nent ;”  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
■ecommend  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  carry 
mt  the  resolution.  The  meeting  fully  recog- 
used  the  fact,  that  efforts  to  diffuse  a know- 
edge  of  the  sanitary  laws,  and  inducing  atten- 
,ion  to  improved  principles  of  domestic  and 
locial  economy  (having,  of  course,  due  regard 
o the  numerous  other  agencies  at  work  to 
>enefit  the  poor),  would  also  effectually  help 
orward  that  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual 
ilevation  of  the  labouring  and  poorer  classes 
>f  society,  which  the  interests  of  this  country 
nost  emphatically  demand. 

In  Edinburgh  the  Corporation  show  a desire 
o take  some  useful  steps.  From  Liverpool  we 
tear  of  the  arrangement  of  a model  lodging- 
louse  by  the  Rev.  C.  Wray,  capable  of  accom- 
nodating  forty  men,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
dll  lead  to  the  improvement  of  some  of  the 
rowded,  ill-ventilated,  and  miserable  dens 
vhich  disfigure  that  city,  and  rob  it  of  life  and 
aoney.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom,  however, 
re  there  more  fearful  pest-houses,  manu- 
jctories  of  fever,  with  its  concomitant  desti- 
ation,  and  crime,  and  sorrow,  than  there  are 
a London.  When  examining  some  of  these 
laces,  knowing  the  evidence  of  medical  men 
aat  typhus  fever  is  simply  the  result  of  dirt, 
rowding,  and  foul  air,— that  the  poisonous 
tmospbere  from  human  contamination  is 
Dmpetent  to  produce  fever  at  any  time, — 

“ Subtle  and  still. 

Sure  and  slow, 

Certain  to  kill 
With  an  unheard  blow,” — 

seemed  miraculous  that  the  average  health 
• the  metropolis  was  not  lower  than  it  is. 

A short  time  ago,  Mons.  Emile  Chevalier,  a 
immissioner  from  the  French  Government, 
>plied  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  for 


information  as  to  model  dwellings  and  im- 
provements of  the  habitations  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Ten  millions  of  francs  (400,000Z.)  have 
been  voted  for  the  erection  of  model  dwellings 
by  that  Government,  and  they  were  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  best  experience  on 
this  subject.  He  was  shown  Prince  Albert’s 
cottages,  and  he  was  also  shown  the  various 
other  improved  dwellings  erected  by  the 
Labourers’  Friends  Society,  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Society,  and  the  various  new  model 
lodging-houses.  But  that  he  might  see  and 
appreciate  more  fully  the  extent  of  the  im- 
provement, he  was  taken  to  some  of  the 
unimproved  dwellings  in  the  worst-conditioned 
districts,  and  he  was  shown  some  of  the  un- 
regulated common  lodging-houses  at  night. 
The  Count  Cavour,  who  was  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  &c.  at  Sardinia,  had  applied  for 
similar  information,  and  he  was  taken  on  the 
same  inspection,  accompanied  by  an  officer  of 
the  General  Board,  a superintendent  of  police. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  both  the 
foreign  visitors,  whilst  they  stated  their  satis- 
faction at  the  improvements  which  they  had 
witnessed  in  the  construction  and  keeping  of 
the  model  lodging-houses  and  dwellings,  could 
not  withhold  their  expressions  of  horror  at  some 
of  the  scenes  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
to  which  they  were  taken.  They  were 
astonished  and  shocked,  — and  well  they 
might  be, — to  find  that,  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  British  Empire,  on  the  outside  so  im- 
posing in  appearance,  the  condition  of  large 
masses  of  the  labouring  classes  who  lived  in  its 
bye  streets  should  present  such  a contrast,  so 
much  filth,  such  neglect,  and  extreme  disorder. 
They  did  not  believe  that  such  scenes  as  they 
had  witnessed  could  exist  in  any  civilised 
community.  They  hoped  and  believed  that 
nothing  of  these  extreme  horrors  could  exist 
their  own  capital,  where  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, great  need  of  such  improvements  as  those 
of  which  they  had  ir  spected  examples.  The 
visitors  examined,  too,  baths  and  washhouses, 
the  Sailors’  Home,  and  other  works  with  the 
same  objects,  and  were  gratified. 

A previous  visit  of  the  same  kind  had 
been  made  by  two  architects  commissioned 
by  the  Belgian  Government,  who  also  re- 
ported favourably  upon  it.  The  example 
which  has  been  set  in  London  is  being 
followed  in  various  foreign  towns.  At 
Berlin  a voluntary  association  for  the  im- 
provement of  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes  is  in  satisfactory  progress,  the  provi- 
sions of  which,  as  they  are  in  some  respects 
peculiar,  we  give  on  another  page.  We  must 
notice  that  Prince  Albert’s  model  cottages 
have  been  pulled  down  in  consequence  of 
some  preceding  arrangements.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  contained  points  of  construc- 
tion, such  as  the  rooms  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  found  in  no  other;  and  though  they 
may  not  have  been  perfect  as  models,  they 
served  their  object  in  the  spread  of  improve- 
ments, and  which  it  seems  they  have  done  to 
a great  extent  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

For  the  promotion  of  the  cause  we  are  ad- 
vocating a congress  has  been  held  in  Brussels, 
in  which  representatives  from  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries  took  part.  At  the  first  meet- 
ing, held  on  the  20th  September,  there  were 
about  250  persons  present,  and  M.  Charles 
Rogier,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  presided. 


England  was  represented  by  Lord  Ebrington, 
Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  FI.  Roberts,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr. 
Charles  Cochrane,  and  others.  There  seems 
to  have  been  a little  want  of  agreement  be- 
tween one  of  our  countrymen,  who  was  present, 
and  the  others,  which  was  not  fortunate.  The 
meeting  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with 
much  ability,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  good. 
As  M.  Vleminckx  observed,  the  congress  did 
not  pretend  to  originate  ideas  : its  object  was 
to  bring  them  into  the  light  and  popularize 
them.  “T  his  popularization  of  which  I speak,” 
said  he,  “ is  it  not  the  first  step  toward  success? 
However  decided  the  resistance  may  be  to 
improvements,  it  yields  and  falls  when  their 
necessity  becomes  apparent  to  all,  and  there 
are  calls  on  all  sides  for  their  realization.” 

The  members  of  the  congress  divided  them- 
selves into  four  sections,  each  taking  charge 
of  certain  questions,  and  discussing  them  pre- 
viously to  bringing  them  before  the  general 
meeting.  The  first  section  took  cognisance  of 
workmen’s  dwellings,  baths  and  washhouses, 
lodging-houses,  &c.  The  second  of  sewers  and 
drains,  the  distribution  of  water,  and  ventila- 
tion. The  third,  the  superintendence  of  public 
health,  burials,  cemeteries,  &c. ; and  the 
fourth,  the  adulteration  of  commodities,  infant 
labour,  and  the  government  of  workshops.  At 
the  third  meeting  the  King  of  the  Belgians 
“assisted.” 

On  each  of  the  subjects  apportioned  to  the 
various  sections,  specific  sets  of  rules  were 
discussed  and  agreed  to  by  the  general  body. 
The  fourth  meeting  was  particularly  noticeable 
for  an  able  and  comprehensive  speech  by  Dr. 
Boudin,  of  Paris,  on  the  question,  What  are 
the  essential  rules  which  should  govern  the 
ventilation  of  public  buildings  and  private 
houses,  and  what  are  the  methods  which 
appear  worthy  of  being  specially  recom- 
mended ? 

Of  course  the  members  of  the  congress 
dined  together,  at  which  Lord  Ebrington  made 
a very  successful  speech  in  proposing  the 
health  of  M.  Rogier,  the  minister  of  the  inte- 
rior; and,  amongst  other  toasts,  M.  Cluy- 
senaar  proposed  the  health  of  the  foreign  archi- 
tects who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings. 

One  who  went  into  Belgium  on  this  occa- 
sion recalls  to  us  the  observation  which  we 
made  some  time  ago  on  the  walking  grounds 
and  open  places  of  continental  towns. 

In  the  majority  of  our  large  towns,  there  is 
a great  want  of  places  for  walking  and  for  re- 
creation. Abroad,  the  demolished  walls  or  for- 
tifications formerly  around  the  city  offer  in 
many  cases  an  admirable  walking  ground,  such 
as  we  have  at  Chester,  and  they  have  more- 
over many  open  places,  with  seats  and  trees 
common  to  all,  and  which  serve  to  lessen  the 
causes  for  repining  and  discontent  on  the  part 
of  the  less  affluent  portion  of  the  community. 
We  have  urged  this  again  and  again : never- 
theless, the  agitation  of  the  subject  is  more 
needed  now  than  it  ever  was,  the  tendency 
being  to  cover  with  bricks  and  mortar  every 
foot  of  available  ground,  and  to  enclose  instead 
of  open  “common  land.”  Apart  from  the 
sanitary  view  of  the  question,  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  no  less  than  the  wisest  policy  of  all  who 
have  it  in  their  power,  to  aid  in  lightening 
the  labours  and  providing  for  the  recreation  of 
the  toiling  multitudes.  To  work  is  the  first 
necessity : we  must  all  work  in  one  way  or 
another,  if  we  would  live  happily  ; but  work  is 
not  our  end  : we  must  work,  but  it  is  in 
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order  that  we  may  live , 
develop  the  powers 


live  a real  life,  and 

,nd  the  affections,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  us  by  a was  Creator. 
It  ought  not  to  be,  and  will  not  be,  that  any 
-who  properly  discharge  their  duties  to  society 
should  be  condemned  to  constant  and  unvaried 

drudgery.  To  make  life  universally  longer,  and 
happier,  and  more  useful,  is  a noble  object  to 
aim  at,  and  it  is,  moreover,  so  practicable,  that 
every  one  who  earnestly  and  wisely  tries  to  do 
this  may  feel  perfectly  certain  that  he  will  to  a 
certain  extent  succeed.  Thousands  condemn 
themselves  to  unnecessary  illness,  day3  without 
enjoyment,  and  premature  death.  If  we  can 
make  these  sensible  of  their  obligations  to 
others  and  to  themselves,  make  them  under- 
stand and  believe  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
human  economy,  and  convince  them  that  there 
are  advantages  to  be  had  which  would  be 
cheaply  purchased  even  by  a “twopenny 
rate”  (dirt  cheap,  some  would  say, but  we  hap- 
pen to  know  how  dear  dirt  is),  a great  step 
forward  will  have  been  made. 


r the 


boss  in  the  groining  of  the  centre  arch  of  the  I nrent  of  a series  of  pictures  representing  tt 
rood-screen?  York  Minster.  histoy  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  Conception 

roou  sciee  , placed  at  the  commencement,  and  presupposes 

that  an  extract  from  the  Athos  Manuscript,, 
given  in  my  communication  to  you,  is  quoted 
from  memory.  Setting  aside  Murillo  for  the 


‘ Luna  sub  pedibus  ejus.” 


This  may  mean  — 

1.  The  Mosaic  dispensation,  the  chief  fes- 
tivals of  which  took  place  at  lunar  periods,  at 
Noviluna  Pascha  Pentecoste ; Festa  Taber- 
naculorum  : “ He  appointed  the  moon  for 

certain  seasons.” — Ps.  civ.  19.  Or, 

•2.  The  minor  light  of  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  subordinate  to  the  light  of  the 
Gospel.  Or, 

3.  The  light  of  Truth  and  Scripture  : “Thy 
word  is  a lantern  unto  my  feet,  and  a light 
unto  my  paths.” — Ps.  cxix.  105.  Or, 

4.  The  Worship  of  Satan  and  his  Angels 
(symbolised  by  “ the  Power  of  Darkness  ”) 
trodden  under  foot. 

Et  in  capite  ejus  corona  stellnrum  duodecim.” 


present,  I have  now  lying  before  me  various 
designs,  dating  from  the  time  of  Giotto  to  that 
of  Guido,  in  which,  although  ordinarily  faithful 
enough  to  the  tex',  the  Italian  artists  have  yet 
recognised  this  symbolism,  but  in  many  instances 
the  symbolic  application  is  entirely  left  to  the 
observer,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  “ Assumption,’* 
by  Poussin,  engraved  for  the  Muse'e  Fran  pais. 
In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Charles- 
the  First  (p.  156),  a picture  is  given  of  the 
school  of  Raphael : it  came  from  Mantua,  and 
represents  the  Assumption.  The  Virgin  is  in 
the  clouds,  accompanied  by  four  angels.  St. 
John  is  kneeling  on  the  earth  below,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  upwards,  and  thus  identifying 
the  subject.  In  an  Assumption  by  Guido,  it 


What  but  “ the  Twelve,”  the  Holy  Apostles?  hg  agajn  tjie  mysterious  woman  of  St.John, 
We  often  find  a figure  of  our  Saviour  seated  surrounded  by  angels,  the  moon  under  her 
on  one  throne  beside  that  of  the  Virgin  on  feet>  wjth  a corona  of  twelve  stars,  the  aureole 


CHRISTIAN  ART.— THE  ASSUMPTION 
OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

All  students  of  iconography  must  feel  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Hendrie,  for  his  able  and  lucid 
correction  of  the  strange  mistake  that  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  Murillo, 


another,  in  the  act  of  crowning  her,  as  in  the 
north  porch  of  St.  Jacques,  Liege,  in  allusion 
to  the  lines  in  the  Romish  office, — “ Maria 
Virgo  assumpta  est  ad  ethereum  thalamum,  in 
quo  Re.  " 
may  be 
Coronation 


surrounding  the  body,  which  is  clothed  in  the- 
usual  blue  and  white  mantle.  There  is  a pic- 
ture by  Capanna,  a pupil  of  Giotto,  repre- 
senting the  enthronement,  or  rather  assump- 


x Regum  stellato  sedet  solis  ;”  but  they  tjQn_  qpjjg  Virgin  carries  Christ  in  her  arms ; 
; called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  “ The  . jg  surrounded  by  angels  above,  with  saints 
.tion  of  the  Virgin.”  R.  P.  Pullan.  | below 5 the  moon  under  her  feet.  Two  angels 


envelop  her  in  a mantle  of  honour  : Eastern 


The  study  of  iconology  possesses  a lively  taste  here  betrays  itself.  In  fact,  these  pic- 
interest  apart  from  the  attraction  which  it  | tures  swarm,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  here  in 

* r l . *.  1 1., 1-  . _ 1. 1 ’ 1 .1  rv.  T3..4.  nllKniinll. 


offers  as  a matter  of  taste,  but  it  has  been 


lately  in  Marshal  Soult’s  collection.  It  might  | treated  by  many  with  a [ 


naturally  have  been  supposed  that  his  commu-  sistent  with  the  importance  due  to  the  pictorial 
nication  would  have  enlightened  the  public  history  of  Christian  faith,  or  of  fluctuating 
mind  and  have  set  the  matter  at  rest  for  ever.  | dogma  or  legend.  It  is  valuable  as  a means 
Such,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  ; of  ascertaining,  by  “ writings  on  the  wall 
case  for  your  correspondent,  “J.  F.C.”  comes  ; various  phases  of  theological  history,  as  ot 
boldly  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  mis-  J marking  the  rise  and  progress  of  certain  here- 
nomer  and  demands  further  facts.  His  letter  | sies  and  superstitions  which  have  been  intruded 
bears  a fallacy  on  the  face  of  it.  Unless  your  j at  particular  periods.  The  science  would  be 
readers  can  be  induced  to  accept  his  some-  stripped  of  all  utility  were  not  careful  and  dis- 


what  hasty  and  illogical  conclusion,  that  - The  1 passionate  watch  instituted  over  the  errors, 
/-t c » js  a contraction  of  which  design  on  the  one  hand  and  ignorance 


Conception  of  the  Virgin 
“ Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ; 
unless  they  will  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  terms, 
“Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,” 
and  “The  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our  Lady” 
mean  the  same  thing,  and  may  be  applied  in- 
discriminately to  the  same  picture,  they  will 
still  believe  that  there  is  some  meaning  in 
words,  and  that  St.  Anne,  and  not  the 
Virgin  must  be  the  person  who  figures  chiefly 
in  a representation  of  “ The  Conception  of  the 
Virgin.”  Murillo  painted  twenty-five  pictures  of 


and  carelessness  on  the  other  may  have  allowed 
to  creep  in,  so  that  they  may  be  eradicated  as 


appealing  to  established  custom.  But  although 
it  would  perhaps  not  be  difficult  to  find  such  a 
consecutive  arrangement  as  your  correspondent 
wishes  (and  with  a little  more  leisure  I may  be 
able  to  satisfy  him),  such  a series  would  no- 
more  advance  my  position  than  does  its  absence 
injure  it.  I have  aft’orded  “ T.  F.  C.”  a more 
conclusive  authority  than  one,  or  even  half-a- 
dozen,  such  series  ; namely,  an  extract  from 
one  of  those  ancient  manuals,  and  the  most 
complete,  which  not  only  formed  the  guide, 
but  also  the  directions,  to  the  Christian  painter, 
in  which  the  subjects  are  arranged  “ according 
to  the  order  of'  their  anniversaries  (or  rather 
f easts).”  “ The  Feasts  of  the  Mother  of  God” 


soon  as  seen,  otherwise  confusion  is  soon  (it  was  at  the  third  general  council,  that  of 
made,  error  flourishes,  and,  like  a baneful  Ephesus,  that  Mary  was  declared,  a.d.  431, 
weed,  soscatters  its  seed  around,  that  an  attempt  the  Mother  of  God)  stand  in  the  order  I have 
to  return  to  a prior  stat  of  simplicity,  even  as  given  in  my  communication  to  you  (p.  502), 
regards  a legendary  a d unimportant  super-  and  in  which  they  are  to  be  delineated,  with 
stition,  becomes  cliara  terised  as  a “ bold  de-  j directions  for  portrayal:  the  series  coin- 

parture”  from  established  custom.  That  which  mences  with  the  “ Conception  of  the  Virgin,” 
must  give  pictorial  Christian  art  a permanent  and  although  I abridged  in  making  the  ex- 
and  peculiar  interest,  is  the  fact  that,  at  an  tract,  which  is  the  reason  why  “ inverted 


is  the  reason  why 

Virgin.  iViuruio  pmuicunvcui.j'-iiyc  i--' > — ---  •---  ’ » i i r l t , t m 

“ Our  Lady therefore  they  were  not  pictures  early  period,  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Church  j commas  were  not  used,  1 did  not  quote  trom 
of  “The  Conception  of  Our  Lady;”  but  it  is  I have  been  attacked  through  it,  and  this  also  memory.  The  Assumption  was,  however,  also 
quite  possible  that  many  a one  of  these  may  has  taken  place  at  various  periods  of  their  treated  by  the  Greek  Church,  by  representing 
> > * I.  'ni  ( ' - - — jj  — i --  r"u ..  nnt-  ic.  n n t L : r> rr  loco  fVian  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  who,  wanting  laitn- 

in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  portrayed  also 


have  been  termed  “ The  Conception,”  under 
the  idea  that  it  had  reference  to  the  passage, 
“ Spiritus  Sanctus  superveniet  te,  et  virtus 
Altissimi  obumbrabit  tibi.”  Hence,  Murillo 
may  have  obtained  his  distinctive  title. 

All  iconologists  are  aware  that  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  the  Murillo  in  question,  is  an  ac- 
curate one  of  the  conventional  Assumption 
which  they  so  frequently  meet  with  in  the 
works  of  the  middle  ages ; and  they  should  know 


Archbishop  of  Paris  to  review  the  proofs  of 
Mons.  Didron’s  “ Iconographie  de  Dieu,”  at- 
tached but  a slight  importance  to  the  figures 
which  M.  Didron  sought  to  explain;  “but,” 
writes  that  gentleman,  “ he  perceived,  when  it 
was  too  late,  that  iconography  was  nothing  less 
than  theology  translated  by  figures,  and  that 
the  work  of  an  antiquary  merited  an  attention 


that  the  extract  given  from  the  Mount  Athos  as  serious  as  that  of  the  book  of  any  other 
MS.  is  an  exact  specification  of  the  orthodox  writer.”  The  ecclesiastic  found,  in  some  cases, 
mode  of  depicting  “ The  Conception  of  the  that  it  formed  a weapon  rather  than  a play- 
Blessed  Virgin,”  as  practised  by  Father  Joasaph  I thing.  An  anxiety  to  correct  one  of  these 
and  his  contemporaries,  his  predecessors,  and  | heresies  caused  me  to  address  you  a short 
their  contemporaries,  in  the  east  and  in  the  ! time  "ago.  I was  desirous  to  recal  to  view  the 
west,  from  the  earliest  times  of  iconographie  I proper  subject  intended  to  be  illustrated  by 
art.  I means  of  the  personification  of  the  my6te- 

As  no  doubt  many  amongst  us  would  wil-  rious  woman  of  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  in 
lingly  behold  in  these  representations  of  the  established  use  from  a very  early  period  in  the 
Assumption  something  beyond  the  traditionary  ' portrayal  of  the  assumption  of  the  Virgin  ; for 


meaning  attached  to  them  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  I venture  to  add  for  their  use  a few  of 
the  interpretations  of  which  these  really  beau- 
tiful objects  are  capable,  according  to  the 
authority  of  various  divines. 


‘ Mulier  sole  amicta.”  “The  Church  clad  with  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.” 


It  is  generally  rendered  by  radiations  sur- 
rounding the  body  of  the  Virgin  taking  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  vesica.  We  find  it,  amongst 
other  numerous  examples,  in  an  exquisite  little 


the  Greeks,  always  prone  to  symbol,  imme- 
diately seized  upon  and  applied  to  the  Virgin 


as  an  unbeliever,  in  this  instance ; to  him  the 
Virgin  casts  her  girdle,  which  he  receives  in- 
token  of  the  truth. 

One  point  only  remains  to  be  noticed  in  the- 
letter  of  your  correspondent.  He  says,  “We 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  ‘ Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin,’  is  a contraction  of  the 
full  title,  viz.  ‘ Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception ;’  ” a singular  argument,  which 
would  make  contraction  no  less  than  a trans- 
position, and  therefore  other— very  other— than 
contraction  : the  word  “ conception  ” has,  in 
all  languages,  a passive  sense  : the  conception 
of  Christ  was  figured  by  the  annunciation  to- 
the  Virgin,  and  is  the  first  of  the  series  in  the 
history  of  the  Saviour : so  is  the  conception 
of  the  Virgin  the  first  in  the  history  of  Mary, 
and  is  marked  by  the  annunciation  to  Anna. 
Of  an  early  period  in  the  iconography  of  the 
Western  Church,  during  the  teaching  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  school,  there  are  seve- 


all  the  attributes  which  distinguished  this  j ral  “Conceptions  of  the  Virgin,”  some  of 
figure.  My  desire  was  to  restore  this  design  which  have  been  confounded  with  the  “ An- 
to  its  prior  and  (pictorially  considered)  legiti-  ! nunciation,”  or  the  conception  of  Christ, 
mate  use,  that  of  the  “ Assumption  ” of  Mary, ; Gabriel  is  present  in  both  instances,  but  I 
and  to  show  how  the  “ Conception  of  the  have  remarked  the  spirit  descending  in  the 
Virgin”  had  always  been  portrayed;  yet  latter  only:  no  logical  mind  can  therefore 
your  correspondent  “T.  F.  C.”  (p.  596)  ven-  accept  this  “contraction,”  proposed  by 
tures  to  characterize  this  as  a “ bold  depar-  j “ T.  F.  C.”  as  “ the  true  interpretation  of  the 
ture  from  established  nomenclature.”  “T.F.C.”  j title  of  * Conception  of  the  Virgin.’  ” 
also  calls  upon  me  for  a consecutive  arrange-  Mr.  Stirling,  in  his  work,  very  properly 
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enumerates  the  pictures  of  the  miraculous 
woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  according  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  catalogues  at  present 
existing  in  Spain,  and  which  he  did  not  pur- 
pose to  amend  ; hut  while  he,  therefore,  calls 
these  productions,  in  many  instances,  “ Our 
Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,”  he  never 
transposes  them  into  the  “ Conception  of  the 
Virgin,”  which  forms  quite  another  subject : 
he  speaks  of  the  “ Virgin  of  the  Conception” 
at  Grenada;  but  Mr.  Stirling  does  notenter 
into  iconographieal  criticism. 

The  insane  worship  of  the  Virgin  by  the 
church  in  Spain,  which  was  carried  to  a pitch 
inconceivable  to  those  who  breathe  in  a purer 
atmosphereoffaith  and  freedomof thought, under 
our  true  English  branch  of  the  church  catholic, 
demanded  and  procured  a bull  from  the  Pope, 
about  the  year  1617,* *  which,  at  this  late  period, 
yielded  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  commanded  it  to  be  taught, 
and  forbade  a contrary  teaching  in  Spain. 
The  clergy  seized  upon  the  portraiture  of  the 
assumption,  in  use  from  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  misappropriated  it,  transferring  it  to  the 
newly  enjoined  doctrine  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Hence  the  origin  of 
this  error  in  iconography,  and  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  signalise  and  correct.  This  doctrine 
was,  and  is  now,  always  an  open  question  in 
the  Roman  Church  elsewhere.  Those  who 
uphold  that  doctrine  in  France  are  known  by 
the  name  of  “ Conceptionnaires.”  Pacheco, 
who  wrote  about  1630,  and  who  was  of  course 
subject  to  the  influence  of  the  instigators  of 
this  misappropriation,  gives  the  old  portraiture 
of  the  assumption  and  the  mysterious  woman 
of  the  Apocalypse  as  the  design  to  be  ob- 
served in  our  Lady  of  the  most  pure  Concep- 
tion, f which  form  the  second  of  the  series  in 
her  history  given  by  him.  The  positive  in- 
junction which  has  evidently  been  laid  upon 
him  has,  however,  placed  poor  Pacheco  in  a 
dilemma  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature  of 
the  first  of  this  series,  which  is  still  the  old 
subject  of  the  conception  of  the  Virgin.  He 
is  forced  to  degrade  it,  giving  the  common-place 
title  of  “The  Painting  of  San  Joachim  and 
Sta.  Anna  of  the  Gilded  Gate.”  Compare  his 
directions  with  those  quoted  by  me  from  the 
Athos  Manuscript.  Saint  Joachim  and  the 
glorious  Anna,  one  in  the  field,  the  other  in 
her  house,  receive  a revelation  from  heaven, 
by  means  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel,  of  the 
most  pure  conception  of  our  Lady  and  of  the 
most  hoi)'  name  which  they  were  enjoined  to 
give  her.  There  is  here  little,  if  any,  variation 
from  the  early  directions  of  the  Byzantine 
school : it  is  in  fact  the  “ Conception  of  the 
Virgin,”  and  this  in  the  time  of  Murillo. 
From  the  time  of  Pacheco  the  error  grew 
apace,  and  virgins  of  the  conception  were  mul- 
tiplied upon  the  old  portraiture  for  the  as- 
sumption. Iconology  is  either  useful  or  of 
little  account : if  a mere  matter  for  the  indul- 
gence of  taste,  little  will  it  signify  should  we 
follow  the  nomenclature  of  indigenous  com- 
pilers of  catalogues  in  various  countries,  but 
if  it  be  a science  of  the  rank  which  I claim  for 
it,  we  must  not  lack  the  courage  nor  the  effort 
necessary  to  expose  errors,  which,  if  allowed 
to  flourish,  will  ultimately  leave  Christian  Art 
i “ rudis  indigestaque  moles,” — “that  undi- 
gested heap  and  fry,” — unserviceable  or  hurt- 
ful to  all  who  may  encounter  it. 

Rt.  Hendrie. 


Glass  Sashes. — Since  the  recommenda- 
tion was  given  in  our  pages  to  adopt  sashes  of 
?lass,  we  have  been  informed  that  a Birming- 
ham firm  have  a patent  for  flint-glass  sash  bars, 
Specimens  of  which  were  at  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, class  24. 


is  probably  of  the  fifth. — R.  H. 
t We  seem  here  to  hare  laid  our  finger  upon  the 
(nucleus  of  this  difficulty.  Pacheco,  whether  designedly 

* nob  written,  “ Painting  of  the  most  pure  Concep- 
tion of  Our  Lady  — here  lies  the  mistake.  But  perhaps 
Pacheco  wrote  under  the  fesir  of  “pressure  from  with- 
t*ut there  existed  another  kind  of  “virgin  ” iu  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  whose  breast  was  armed  with 
iiauves.— B.  H, 


T.  F.  C.”  is  in  error  when  ho  supposes  the  doctrine 
>f  the  immaculate  conception  was  newly  promulgated  at 
newly  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  but  the 
ancient,  at  least,  as  the  tenth  confbry  : 

n (It’ll.  IT  J 
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REFORM  OF  EPITAPHS. 

As  the  subject  of  epitaphs  has  recently  been 
brought  before  the  public  in  your  columns,  I 
venture  to  send  the  following,  which  I dis- 
covered on  an  old  tombstone  in  Fulham 
church-yard,  bearing  date  1686,  and  erected 
to  the  memory  of  a fond  husband  and  loving 
wife,  if  my  interpretation  of  the  superscription, 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  Welsh  language,  be 
correct : — 

“ He  died  in  March, 

She  in  November : 

All  ye  that  pass  by 

Pray  them  remember.” 

I was  recently  in  Grasmere  churchyard, 
Cumberland,  where  Wordsworth  lies  buried  : 
the  simple  inscription, “ William  Wordsworth,” 
is  recorded  upon  his  tomb.  This  is  a step  in 
the  right  direction.  Let  us  hope  that  what 
St.  Pierre  terms  the  “ bronze  and  marble 
monumentary  virtues,”  are  becoming  incom- 
patible with  the  more  refined  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  must,  indeed,  judge  highly  of  human 
nature  who  takes  the  generality  of  tombstones 
as  reference  for  the  character  and  worth  of  the 
departed.  Let  us  trust  that  something  of 
more  unimpeachable  veracity  may  transmit 
our  merits  to  posterity.  W.  M.  B. 


In  the  churchyard  at  Prestbury  a stone  re- 
cords that 

“ Here  resteth  the  body  of  Edward  Green, 
of  Adlington,  who  departed  this  life  1750,, 
aged  28  years. 

“ Beneath  this  stone  lyes  Edward  Green, 

Who  for  cutting  stone  famous  was  seen; 

But  he  was  sent  to  apprehend 
One  Joseph  Clarke,  of  Iverridge  End, 

For  stealing  deer  of  Esquire  Downs, 

Where  he  was  shot,  and  dy’d  o’  th’  wounds.” 

This  Clarke  was  a noted  robber  and  deer- 
stealer,  and  a terror  to  the  surrounding  country. 

M- 

Having  seen  some  curious  epitaphs  in  your 
journal,  I send  you  this,  which  I copied  from  a 
tomb-stone  in  Stockbridge  churchyard  : — 

“In  memory  of  John  Buckett,  many  years  land- 
lord of  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  in  this  borough,  who 
departed  this  life  November  25th,  1842,  aged  07 
years. 

“ And  is,  alas  1 poor  Buckett  gone  ? 

Farewell,  convivial,  honest  John. 

Oft  at  the  well,  by  fatal  stroke. 

Buckets,  like  pitchers,  must  be  broke. 

How  various  have  thy  fortunes  been  ! 

Now  lifted  high,  now  sinking  low, — 

To-day  thy  brim  would  overflow  : 

Thy  bounty  then  would  all  supply, 

To  fill  and  drink  and  leave  thee  dry; 

To-morrow  must,  as  in  a well, 

Content  unseen  with  truth  to  dwell. 

But  high  or  low,  or  wet  or  dry, 

No  rotten  stave  could  malice’spy. 

Then  rise,  immortal  Buckett ! rise  ! 

And  claim  thy  station  in  the  skies  : 

’Twixt  Amphora  and  Pisce^l^he, 

Still  guarding  Stockbridge  with  thy  sign.” 

F.  D.  W. 

OF  THOMAS  SPRAGG 
THE  BODY  HERE 
WAS  IN  HEALTH 
AT  NOON  . BY  NIGHT 
DID  DYE  . A SIIIPRIGHT 
CAREFVLL  HONEST 
TRVE  AND  J VST. 

WITH  HIS  TWOE 
BABES  WAS  LOVERED 
IN  THE  DUST. 

MAY  17  2ETAT  51 
167-2. 

The  above  was  copied  from  a churchyard  in 
Rochester,  last  week ; and  I forward  it  to  you, 
having  read  several  in  your  paper.  H.  M. 


The  following  epitaph  is  copied  from  a tomb- 
stone, lying  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  parish 
church,  Bolton  ; — 

“ John  Okey  the  servant  of  God  was  borne  in 
London  1G08  Came  into  this  Towne  1G29  Maried 
Mary  the  daughter  of  James  Crompton  of  Breighmet 
1635  with  whom  he  lived  comfortably  twenty  yeares 
and  begot  foursonns  and  six  daughters  Since  then  he 
lived  sole  till  the  day  of  his  death  In  his  time  were 
many  Great  Changes  and  terrible  alterations  18 
yeares  civill  wars  in  England  besides  many  dreadfull 
sea  fights  The  Crown  or  Command  of  England 
changed  eight  times  epscopacy  laid  aside  14  yeares 


London  burnt  by  papists  and  more  stately  built 
againe  Germany  wasted  300  miles  200,000  protestants 
murdered  in  Ireland  by  the  papists  This  towne  thrice 
stormed  once  taken  and  plundered  He  went  thorow 
many  troubles  and  divers  conditions  Found  rest  joye 
and  happines  only  in  holines  the  faith  feare  & love 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  He  dyed  the  29th  of  Ap  & 
lieth  here  buried  1G84  Come  Lord  Jesus  o come 
quickly  (Coal  of  Arms.) 

Holines  is  mans  happines 

I send  you  two  epitaphs  : the  first  I copied 
thb  morning  in  the  churchyard  at  Wycombe; 
the  second  some  time  since.  If  they  are  of 
any  use  to  aid  your  laudable  attempt,  to  pre- 
vent in  future  the  abominations  which  disgrace 
too  often  at  the  present  day  the  memorials  of 
the  departed,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  : — 

“ Of  no  distemper. 

Of  no  blast  he  died, 

But  fell 

Like  Aufunm’s  fruit. 

That  mellows  long, 

Even  wondered  at 
Because  he  dropt  not  sooner. 

Providence  seemed  to  wind  him  up 
For  fourscore  years, 

Yet  ran  he  nine  winters  more  ; 

Till,  like  a clock, 

Worn  out  with  repeating  time. 

The  wheels  of  weary  life 

At  last  stood  still. 

In  memory  of  John  Ahdidge,  Alderman, 

Died  1785.” 

The  following  is  fronj  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
at  Wakefield  : — 

“ Her  manners  mild,  her  temper  such  ; 

Her  language  good,  and  not  too  much.” 


MINUTES  OF  INFORMATION  ON 
DRAINAGE. 

The  Board  of  Health,  in  a volume  just  now 
published,  with  reference  to  the  drainage  of 
dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  (to 
which  we  shall  return),  give  the  following  as 
their  conclusions  : — 

In  addition  to  the  conclusions  set  forth  in 
the  “ Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Population,”  and  confirmed  and 
adopted  by  the  commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  means  of  improving  the  Health  of 
Towns,  namely, — 

That  no  population  living  amidst  aerial  im- 
purities, arising  from  putrid  emanations  from 
cesspools,  drains,  or  sewers  of  deposit,  can  he 
healthy,  or  free  from  the  attacks  of  devastating 
epidemics ; and 

That  as  a primary  condition  of  salubrity, 
no  ordure  and  town  refuse  can  he  permitted 
to  remain  beneath  or  near  habitations  ; and 
that  by  no  means  can  remedial  operations  he 
so  conveniently,  economically,  inoffensively, 
and  quickly  effected  as  by  the  removal  of  all 
such  refuse  dissolved  or  suspended  in  water, — 
may  be  enumerated  the  following  : — 

That  it  has  been  subsequently  proved  by 
the  result  of  draining  houses  with  tubular 
drains,  in  upwards  of  19,000  cases,  and  by  the 
trial  of  more  than  200  miles  of  pipe-sewers, 
that  the  practice  of  constructing  large  brick  or 
stone  sewers  for  general  town  drainage,  which 
detain  matters  passing  into  them  in  suspension 
in  water,  which  accumulate  deposit,  and 
which  are  made  large  enough  for  men  to  enter 
them  to  remove  the  deposit  by  hand-labour, 
without  reference  to  the  area  to  he  drained’ 
has  been  in  ignorance,  neglect,  or  perversion 
of  the  above-recited  principles. 

That  whilst  sewers  so  constructed  are  pro- 
ductive of  great  injury  to  the  public  health,  by 
the  diffusion  into  houses  and  streets  of  the 
noxious  products  of  the  decomposing  matter 
detained  in  them,  they  are  wasteful  from  the 
increased  expense  of  their  construction  and  re- 
pair, and  from  the  cost  of  ineffectual  efforts  to 
keep  them  free  from  deposit. 

That  the  house-drains,  made  as  they  have 
heretofore  been  of  absorbent  brick  or  stone 
besides  detaining  substances  in  suspension’ 
accumulating  foul  deposit, and  being  so  perme- 
able as  to  permit  the  escape  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  matters,  are  also  false  in  principle,  and 
wasteful  in  the  expense  of  construction, 
cleansing,  and  repair. 

1 hat  it  results  from  the  experience  of  works 
constructed  upon  the  principles  developed  in 
these  inquiries,  that  improved  tubular  house- 
drains  and  sewers  of  the  proper  sizes,  inclina- 
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tions,  and  material,  detain  and  accumulate  no 
deposit,  emit  no  offensive  smells,  and  require 
no  additional  supplies  of  water  to  keep  them 

That  under  a proper  system  of  works  for 
water  supply  combined  with  house  and  town 
drainage,  such  as  is  contemplated  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Public  Health  Act,  no  ordure 
is  detained  so  long  as  to  allow  it  to  enter  into 
advanced  stages  of  decomposition,  either  in  the 
house  drains  or  in  the  public  sewers;  but  that 
all  refuse  is  put  in  course  of  constant  and  in- 
offensive removal,  at  a rate  of  discharge  of 
about  three  miles  an  hour. 

That  where  the  absence  of  a natural  fall  im- 
pedes the  continuous  removal  of  town  refuse, 
and  of  surplus  rain  or  spring  water,  an  artificial 
fall  may  be  obtained  by  steam  power,  at  a rate 
of  cost  (on  a scale  for  a large  district)  which  is 
inconsiderable  compared  with  the  evils  it  would 
obviate ; and  that,  at  such  rate  of  cost,  or  from 
Is.  to  2s.  per  house  per  annum,  in  many  cases, 
not  only  may  the  house-refuse  be  removed 
from  near  habitations,  but  the  foundations  of 
houses  and  the  whole  sites  of  towns  may  be 
relieved  from  the  damp  of  low-lying  districts, 
and  the  consequent  excessive  unhealthfulness 
and  decay  of  habitations  thereon  diminished. 

That  all  offensive  smells  proceeding  from 
any  works  intended  for  house  or  town  drain- 
age, indicate  the  fact  of  the  detention  and 
decomposition  of  ordure,  and  afford  decisive 
evidence  of  malconstruction,  or  of  ignorant  or 
defective  arrangement. 

That  the  method  of  removing  refuse  in  sus- 
pension in  water,  by  properly  combined  works, 
is  much  cheaper  than  that  of  collecting  it  in 
pits  or  cesspools,  near  or  underneath  houses, 
emptying  it  by  hand-labour  and  removing  it 
by  cartage. 

That  by  a proper  system  of  combined  works, 
and  properly  adjusted  tubular  drainage,  three 
districts  at  the  least  may,  under  ordinary  cir- 
•cumstances,  be  drained  and  supplied  with 
water  completely  at  a rate  of  expense  hereto- 
fore incurred  in  one  for  imperfect  works,  which 
accumulate  decomposing  deposit,  and  give  oft’ 
offensive  and  injurious  smells. 

That  under  ordinary  circumstances,  where 
new  and  combined  works  are  properly  exe- 
cuted, the  expense  of  the  main  water  supplies, 
and  the  main  drainage  works,  have,  on  the 
average  of  the  whole  town,  been  less  than  at 
the  rate  of  3d.  per  house  per  week. 

That  where  combined  works  have  been  pro- 
perly constructed,  a service-pipe  has  been  in- 
troduced from  the  water-main  for  the  convey- 
ance of  a constant  supply  of  water,  a sink  and 
dust-bin  provided,  the  cesspool  filled  up,  and 
an  apparatus  of  the  nature  of  a water-closet 
substituted,  connected  by  a house- drain  with  a 
main  drain  or  sewer,  and  put  in  good  action, 
at  a charge  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and 
for  the  greatest  number  of  habitations,  payable 
by  an  improvement  rate  of  little  more  than  3d. 
■weekly,  being  less  than  the  ordinary  rates  of 
expense  for  forming  and  keeping  in  repair 
common  pumps,  and  the  expense  of  cleansing 
cesspools  attached  to  houses  in  towns. 

That  where  combined  works  have  been  pro- 
perly executed,  the  expense  of  the  complete 
works  has  not  hitherto  exceeded  the  average 
expense  of  cleansing  and  repairing  house- 
drains,  and  of  cleansing  cesspools,  as  declared 
upon  a house-to-house  inquiry,  including  8,000 
houses,  in  three  average  parishes  of  the 
metropolis. 

That  it  is  important,  for  the  sake  of  economy 
as  well  as  for  the  health  of  the  population, 
that  the  practice  of  the  removal  of  refuse  in 
suspension  in  water,  and  by  combined  works, 
should  he  applied  to  all  houses,  especially  to 
those  occupied  by  the  poorest  classes. 

Antiquarian  Discovery  at  Bath. — 
Some  workmen,  while  making  excavations  in 
this  city  on  Saturday  week,  discovered  several 
massive  stone  coffins  of  extreme  antiquity, 
containing  rare  coins  and  bones— in  some 
nearly  the  whole  skeleton.  The  workmen  un- 
fortunately broke  the  coffins,  but  one  or  two 
still  remain  at  some  depth  below  the  surface. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  locality  was  the  site  of 
some  ancient  temple  or  burial-ground  of  the 
Romans. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 
Frogmore.  — According  to  the  Morning ' 


Herald,  the  unsightly  buildings  on  the  royal 
dairy  farm  at  Frogmore  are  to  be  removed,  for 
the  preparation  of  new  buildings  on  the  same 
site.  The  works  have  been  already  commenced 
by  the  contractors  for  completing  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  new  plans  com- 
prise an  extensive  range  of  agricultural  build- 
ings, with  apartments  for  farm  labourers  with 
their  families,  but  no  farmhouse. 

Esher. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
church  at  Esher  has  been  laid.  Amongst  the 
contributors  is  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  for 
1,000/. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonard's. — The  consecra- 
tion of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
situated  between  Hastings  and  St.  Leonard’s, 
took  place  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The 
building  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style,  and  is 
constructed  of  the  hard,  blue  limestone  rock 
from  the  East  Cliff,  at  Hastings,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings  and  slated  roof.  When  the  spire  is 
erected,  its  summit  will  have  an  elevation  of 
170  feet.  The  building  consists,  in  plan,  of 
nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  with 
vestry,  north  porch,  and  a tower  at  the  south- 
west angle  (on  which  tower  the  spire  is  to  be 
placed  when  the  funds  will  permit).  The 
general  internal  dimensions  show  a length  of 
112  feet  from  east  to  west,  with  a clear  width 
of  60  feet.  The  height  from  floor  to  point  of 
roof  is  48  feet.  The  edifice  contains  about  850 
sittings,  454  free.  The  aisle  windows  are  varied 
in  design.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
large  five-light  window,  with  a circular  window 
over  it,  both  of  which  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Miller,  of  London.  The  chancel 
windows  are  glazed  with  plain  quarries ; 
but  it  is  anticipated  that  the  funds  will 
ultimately  allow  of  stained  glass.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  is  lined  throughout 
with  local  sandstone  ashlar,  the  warm  tint  of 
which  contrasts  well  with  the  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  polygonal, 
close  boarded,  and  divided  into  square  panels, 
with  moulded  ribs,  and  carved  bosses,  having 
bold  arched  and  moulded  ribs  resting  on 
small  detached  columns  betwe  *n  the  windows 
of  the  clerestory.  The  aisle  3 and  chancel- 
roof  are  open  timbered,  the  carved  wall 
braces  of  the  latter  being  carried  on  s .one 
corbels,  carved  with  angels,  &c.  No  plaster 
or  composition  of  any  sort  has  been  employed 
in  the  church.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
Caen  stone, — the  latter  a gift  of  the  architect, 
as  is  also  the  coloured  glass  in  the  clerestory 
windows,  which  we  understand  was  painted  by 
himself.  The  pavement  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
is  of  black,  red,  and  buff  tiles,  arranged  in 
patterns,  the  chancel  being  paved  with  Min- 
ton’s encaustic  tiles,  bearing  the  sacred  mono- 
gram, evangelical  emblems,  &c.  The  gas 
standards  and  altar-rail  are  wrought  in  brass. 
In  the  chancel  is  a corona  lucis  of  same  mate- 
rial. An  organ  is  being  built  by  Ilolditch,  at  a 
cost  of  300/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Marrable,  of 
London.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Piper 
and  Son.  Clerk  of  works,  Mr.  Case. 

Marlborough. — Since  1849,  on  account  of 
the  crowded  and  disgusting  state  of  the 
churchyards  within  the  town,  laudable  efforts 
have  been  making  to  establish  an  extramural 
cemetery,  for  which  the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury 
has  given  a meadow,  and  the  members  for  the 
borough  have  presented  50/.  each.  Notices  of 
vestry  meetings  to  put  the  matter  into  shape 
were  put  up  on  the  church  doors,  but  that  on 
the  lower  parish  church  door  was  torn  down; 
notwithstanding  which  a number  of  influential 
inhabitant  ratepayers  of  the  lower  parish  went 
to  the  church,  but,  by  order,  it  was  said,  of 
the  Rev.  Sir  Erasmus  Williams,  were  refused 
admittance.  They  formed  a meeting  in  the 
churchyard,  where  the  notice  was  read  over, 
and  a chairman  appointed.  The  meeting  then 
adjourned  to  the  town  hall,  when  a letter  from 
the.  bishop  was  read,  approving  of  the  object 
in  view,  and  a church  rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound 
was  thereupon  ordered  to  be  immediately  levied 
for  the  purpose.  A vestry  meeting  was  also 
held  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  at  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Warren  presided,  when  resolutions 
were  carried  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the 
lower  parish. 


Bristol. — Somersetshire,  says  the  Spectator, 
is  divided  upon  a nautical  question,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  new  docks  for  the  ocean- 
steamers  now  multiplying  so  rapidly.  Already 
an  Australian  company  has  obtained  a survey 
of  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel : the  people 
of  the  place  are  on  the  alert,  and  Bristol 
suddenly  awakes  to  the  fact  that  if  it  do  not 
bestir  itself  in  emulation  of  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  Southampton,  it  may  “ be  obliterated  from 
the  list  of  important  seaports.”  Steam  ships 
of  immense  size,  twice  the  length  of  the  Great 
Britain,  are  in  process  of  construction  ; and 
opinion  inclines  to  anticipate  a continuance  in 
the  practice  of  making  ships  much  larger  than 
they  have  been.  Ports  of  corresponding  size 
are  needed ; and  in  a trade  so  suddenly 
and  rapidly  increasing,  there  is  room  for  the 
Severn  to  take  its  share,  without  defrauding 
the  Thames,  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the 
Solent.  Various  plans  are  on  foot;  but  two 
may  be  said  to  divide  the  field.  One  is,  to 
convert  Portshead  Bay  into  a large  harbour, 
by  erecting  piers,  and  to  connect  the  new  port 
with  the  Great  Western  Railway.  The  other 
starts  from  the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Denham, 
who  made  the  Admiralty  survey  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  in  1835.  Mr.  Denham  pointed  to  one 
place  as  the  natural  site  of  a port  for  Ireland, 
for  America,  Australia,  and  indeed  for  the 
world,  namely.  Sand  Bay,  an  indentation  of  the 
coast  nearer  to  the  sea  than  Portshead.  The 
Clifton  Chronicle,  in  reference  to  the  same 
scheme,  states  that  some  London  merchants 
sent  down  six  engineers  to  survey  the  Channel, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  a view  to  ascer- 
tain the  capabilities  of  Portshead  for  the  erec- 
tion of  docks ; and  that  the  work,  with  the 
connecting  railway  to  Bristol,  will  cost  about 
300,000/.  which  the  London  houses  would 
themselves  raise.  “ If  this  be  true,”  adds  the 
Chronicle,  “we  hope  the  city  of  Bristol  will  have 
no  hesitation  in  contributing  a sum  of  5,000/. 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river.”  The  Bristol 
papers  deny  the  statement  made  by  the  Spec- 
tator. 

Cretve. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a cheese 
mart  at  the  Crewe  station,  capable  of  containing 
300  or  400  tons  of  cheese,  for  sale  at  the  cheese 
fair,  and  of  storing  100  tons.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  cost  of  building,  with  site,  will  amount 
to  4,000/.  It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  sum  by 
400  shares  of  10/.  each,  with  a limit  of  liability 
to  amount  of  share,  and  to  charge  a percentage 
on  the  cheese  pitched  and  stored,  to  pay  in- 
terest and  expenses. 

Birmingham.  — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
poor-law  guardians,  the  clerk  submitted  a 
return  of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  workhouse,  as  called  for  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board  adopted  at  a previous 
meeting.  It  was  as  follows  : — 


Mr.  Glenn,  on  account  of  original  contract 

for  building £21,250  0 C 

Mr.  Glenn,  on  account  of  fittings  and  extras  5,250  0 C 

Mr.  YV.  Jewkes,  on  account  of  engineering 

works 2,400  0 ( 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Naden,  contracts  for 

building  lodge  and  fence  walling  600  0 f 

Mr.  Alfred  Knight,  for  fixing  turret  clock... 


Mr.  James  Haywood,  for  stones,  &c. 

Mr.  Joseph  Talbot,  on  account  ofcontractfor 


142  0 ( 


bell-hanging... 

Messrs.  Bonnet  aud  Sou,  for  tablet  in  board 

room  1 

Messrs.  Drury  and  Bateman,  architects’ 

commission  1,26 

Messrs.  Barnes,  Winter,  and  Barnard,  soli- 
citors to  Public  Works  Loan  Board 7 

Mr.  L.  Husband,  salary  as  clerk  of  works  ...  14 

Mr.  E.  Wright,  law  charges  in  connection 
with  original  contract  . 

Ifolkin 


Mr.  N.  Belkin,  on  account  of  labourers’ 

' wages  employed  on  road 

Mr.  8.  Phillips,  work  with  teams  of  horses, 

&c.  on  road 

Mr.  James  Cleaver,  gravel.  

Messrs.  Baker  and  Co.  gravel  

Mr.  T.  Smith,  ashes  

Mr.  T.  Reynolds,  cinders 


Total  a 


ount  paid £31,584  4 I 

1 There  appears  to  be  now  a better  pro 

1 spect  of  at  least  the  tower  and  spire  of  th< 
ancient  parish  church  of  Birmingham  (St 
I Martin’s)  being  restored.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  2,240/.  of  which  600/.  have  beer 
obtained  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Liverpool. — Workmen  are  opening  a found 
ation  for  the  erection  of  a new  hall  for  tin 
numerous  masonic  lodges  in  and  about  Liver 
1 pool.  The  site  adjoins  the  Queen’s  Hotel 
j opposite  the  Old  Haymarket,  and  on  the  sidi 
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nearest  St.  George’s-liall.  The  style  of  archi- 
tecture (according  to  the  local  Chronicle)  is  not 
yet  determined  on,  but  it  is  presumed  that  it 
will  be  in  keeping  with  that  of  the  south  end 
of  St.  George’s-hall,  nearly  opposite  to  which 
it  is  to  be  erected.  The  upper  apartments 
will  be  attached  to  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  whilst 
the  lower  buildings  will  be  appropriated  for 
other  purposes.  The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  edifice  was  to  be  laid  on  Thursday. 

Kingswinford. — Nearly  forty  puddlers  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Bradley,  Foster,  and  Co.  at 
Shutt-end,  near  Kingswinford,  were  brought 
before  the  local  bench  of  magistrates  on 
Thursday  last,  to  answer  a charge  of  neglect 
of  work.  They  had  “struck”  in  consequence 
of  being  refused  an  immediate  advance  of 
wages,  although  Mr.  Foster  promised  they 
should  have  it  on  1st  October.  One  of  them 
was  committed  to  gaol  for  a month,  and  6even 
for  fourteen  days,  while  all  the  others  were 
fined  40s.  each  and  costs. 

Kidmore-end,  Oxon. — The  newdistrictchureh 
here,  dedicated  to  St.  John  Baptist,  was  con- 
secrated, on  Friday  week,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  The  church  is  in  the  Early  English 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Billing. 

Grantham. — The  rival  corn  exchanges  here 
are  both  nearly  finished.  The  opening  of  the 
building  in  Westgate,  says  a local  paper,  “ has 
been  announced  for  to-morrow,  but  a 6ort  of 
spontaneous  opening  took  place  on  Saturday 
last.  The  day  being  very  wet,  the  farmers  and 
factors  went  for  shelter  under  the  portico,  and 
then  into  the  building,  and  filled  it.  Thus  the 
rain  drove  them  in,  and  almost  compelled  them 
to  adopt  it  for  their  market,  although  the 
scaffolding  had  not  been  removed.  It  is  said 
that  a great  deal  of  business  was  done,  and 
that  2,000  quarters  of  corn  were  sold  there. 
The  parties  interested  in  the  rival  building,  in 
High-street,  expected  to  open  it  for  business 
to-morrow;  but  were  in  doubt  whether  some 
window-frames  for  the  roof  would  arrive  in 
time.  This  is  the  largest  room,  but  the  one  in 
Westgate  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  on 
the  spot  where  the  market  has  hitherto  been 
held,  and  towards  which  the  farmers  and  others 
from  habit  naturally  direct  their  steps.” 

Coventry. — The  actual  work  of  making  the 
surface  drainage  of  the  new  streets  in  Hill- 
fields,  says  the  Coventry  Herald , commenced 
on  Monday  last,  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Mr.  Robinson,  the  surveyor,  recommended 
by  the  General  Board  of  Health.  We  under- 
stand the  local  board  will  shortly  advertise  for 
a surveyor  to  undertake  the  examination  of 
building  plans,  and  the  general  business  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health. 

Bradford. — A mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
alpaca  fabrics  is  being  erected,  we  are  told,  near 
Bradford  for  Mr.  Titus  Salt.  It  will  cover  six 
statute  acres  of  ground.  The  principal  building 
will  contain  a room  540  feet  long  : the  engines 
will  be  of  1,200  horse  power ; and  there  will  be 
5,000  gas-lights,  consuming  100,000  cubic  feet 
3f  gas  a day.  In  addition  to  this  extensive 
factory,  Mr.  Salt  is  building  700  cottages  for 
ihe  workpeople  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  cost  has  been  spoken  of  at  upwards 

half  a million  sterling  ! 

Doncaster. — It  is  intended  to  apply  for  a 
’acuity  for  the  removal  of  the  western  gallery 
n the  parish  church.  The  vicar  and  arch- 
leacon  approve  of  the  movement,  but  there  is 
dso  a threatened  opposition. 

Burnley. — St.  Paul’s  Church  is  making  pro- 
gress, and  will,  it  is  thought,  be  finished  by 
Christmas.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid  on 
[Oth  January  last.  The  church  is  in  the  Nor- 
nan  style  of  architecture,  of  about  78  feet  by 
'(5  feet,  and  will  afford  accommodation,  with- 
out galleries,  for  about  750  persons  : 357  sit- 
ings will  be  free. 

Leeds. — At  the  present  time,  says  the  Leeds 
ntelligencer,  the  works  in  connection  with  the 
lew  sewerage  in  course  of  construction  are 
iroceeding  with  more  than  usual  activity;  and 
hese  operations  being  now  carried  on  in 
iriggate,  Woodhouse-lane,  and  other  principal 
treets,  the  public  traffic  is  in  some  measure 
iiverted  from  its  ordinary  route.  Sanitary 
neetings  have  been  held  in  various  wards 
hroughout  the  town,  with  the  view  of  setting 


it  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  cholera. 

Newcastle. — The  foundation-stone  of  anew 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  connection  with  the 
free  or  seceding  Church  of  Scotland,  and  dedi- 
cated to  John  Knox  (who  was  for  a lime  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  Edward  IV.  in  Newcastle!, 
was  laid  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  on  a site 
near  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  in  West 
Clayton-street.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Dobson, 
and  the  contractor,  Mr.  Grainger;  sub-con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Gibson  and  Wilson.  The 
cost  will  be  3,000/.  including  site.  Of  this 
amount  1,700/.  are  still  to  be  realized. 

Inverness. — The  promoters  of  a new  gas 
company  in  Inverness  appear  determined  to  go 
further  than  a mere  threat  of  opposition  to  get 
down  the  price  of  gas.  They  have  issued  their 
prospectus,  with  a respectable  array  of  names 
as  a provisional  committee.  The  capital 
(5,000/.)  is  purposed  to  be  raised  in  1,000 
shares  of  51.  each,  and  as  soon  as  500  shares 
are  subscribed  steps  will  be  taken  to  form  the 
company.  The  wisest  course,  as  remarked  by 
a local  paper,  would  be  for  the  old  company  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  a few  shillings 
per  thousand  feet. 

Dublin. — The  unoccupied  houses  of  Dublin 
are  6aid  to  be  six  hundred  less  this  year  than 
last,  owing  to  the  compulsory  closing  of  un- 
wholesome cellars. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 
Workmen  have  of  late  been  engaged  in 
laying  down  a new  line  of  pipes  along  the 
Strand,  to  connect  the  General  Post  Office 
with  the  Admiralty,  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
telegraph  station  at  Charing-cross. 

An  amalgamation  between  the  Electric  Tele- 
graph Company  and  the  Irish  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  recently  incorporated  by 
royal  charter,  is  being  carried  out  for  effecting 
the  submarine  telegraphic  junction  of  Ireland 
with  England,  via  Holyhead.  The  principle 
on  which  their  cable  now  manufacturing  at  the 
Millwall  works  is  constructed,  differs  from 
that  hitherto  adopted,  and  consists  in  insu- 
lating the  interior  wires  by  means  of  india- 
rubber  as  well  as  gutta  percha.  These,  after 
being  laid  up  or  twisted  into  a rope,  are  passed 
through  an  anhydrous  solution,  and  then 
covered  with  spun  yarn,  and  formed  into  a 
hempen  rope,  which  is  again  passed  through 
another,  but  different,  anhydrous  solution. 
The  whole  is  then  passed  through  a wire-rope 
machine,  worked  by  steam,  which  encases  the 
core  in  a metallic  wire-rope,  formed  of  twelve 
separate  strands  of  six  wires  each,  or  seventy- 
two  wires,  in  all  forming  a solid  three-inch 
cable.  These  plaits  or  close  convolutions  of 
wire  are  thought  preferable  to  the  single  spiral 
wire,  as  calculated  to  give  greater  flexibility 
and  strength,  and  to  prevent  any  portion  of 
the  cable  from  being  unstranded.  As  it  is 
manufactured  it  is  payed  off  the  machine  and 
formed  into  a flemish  coil.  The  cable  is  70 
miles  long,  allowing  10  miles  for  contingencies, 
the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  being  only 
60  miles.  There  are  to  be  four  wires,  making 
a total  of  280  miles  of  copper  wire,  and  of  this 
180  are  completed. 

A second  line  between  Dover  and  London, 
in  connection  with  the  Continental  telegraph, 
already  laid,  will  be  completed  in  a few  weeks. 
It  has  been  promoted  by  the  European  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  is  being  laid  down  along 
the  old  coach  road,  through  Deptford,  Green- 
wich, Shooters’  Hill,  Dartford,  Gravesend, 
Strood,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Sittingbourne, 
Faversham,  Canterbury,  &c.  to  Dover.  The 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  present  telegraph,  would  not 
sanction  the  formation  of  a second  line  of 
telegraph  along  their  railway,  and  the  plan  was 
devised  of  laying  the  wires  under-ground  along 
the  old  road.  Sanction  was  obtained  of  the 
different  road  trusts,  and  some  200  or  300 
workmen  are  now  actively  employed  day  and 
night  on  the  works.  The  copper  wires,  six  in 
number,  are  encased  in  gutta  percha;  and 
being  deposited  in  a kind  of  trough,  con- 
structed of  kyanised  timber,  it  is  laid  in  a 
trench  dug  in  the  road,  some  foot  and  a half 
from  the  surface.  Test  boxes  are  erected 


every  mile.  A mile  and  a half  of  the  line  is 
completed  every  day.  Six  wires  will  be  appor- 
tioned— two  to  Paris,  two  to  Brussels,  ann  two 
for  the  Mediterranean  route.  At  present  it  is 
not  known  whether  there  will  be  an  inter- 
mediate station  between  London  and  Dover. 
The  telegraph  is  completed  as  far  as  Chatham 
from  Cornhill. 

A steamer  was  lately  en  route  for  Portpatrick, 
having  taken  on  board,  at  Monkwearmouth, 
about  25  miles  of  wire,  encased  with  gutta 
percha  in  the  usual  way,  to  be  laid  down 
between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee.  A fur- 
ther 100  miles,  to  be  laid  down  between  Har- 
wich and  Ostend,  was  then  ready  to  receive  the 
outer  and  final  casement  of  iron  wire,  for 
which  it  was  to  be  sent  to  Newcastle.  England 
and  Holland  are  soon  to  be  connected  in  the 
same  way.  The  25  miles  between  London  and 
Calais  have  now  been  in  operation  twelve 
months,  and  weigh  180  tons;  and  the  electric 
current  has  not  experienced  any  stoppage,  even 
for  a single  moment.  The  wire  has  twice  been 
caught  by  anchors  of  vessels,  and  on  one 
occasion  the  anchor  cable  was  cut  away,  and 
the  anchor  left  connected  with  the  wires. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  present  submarine 
telegraph,  lately,  two  pieces  of  plate  were  pre- 
sented to  Captain  F.  Bullock,  R.N.  and  Lieut. 
E.  Burstall,  R.N.  who  piloted  the  expedition 
between  Dover  and  Calais  at  the  laying  down 
of  the  cable.  A watch  and  appendages  were 
also  presented  to  Mr.  G.  Fenwick,  who  payed 
out  the  cable,  and  assisted  in  constructing  it. 

Some  further  consideration  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  a project,  which  we  some  time 
ago  noted,  for  a line  of  telegraph,  partly  sub- 
marine and  partly  over  land,  between  Europe 
and  America,  via  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The' 
route,  it  is  said,  has  been  partially  surveyed  by 
two  young  engineers,  Messrs.  Harrison, 
brothers,  who  appear  to  consider  the  project 
as  practicable.  They  propose,  according  to 
the  Mining  Journal,  to  “ start  from  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  main  land  of  Scotland, 
proceed  to  the  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  Faroe 
Islands;  from  the  most  north-westerly  of  these 
cross  to  Iceland  ; from  Cape  North,  in  Iceland, 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland;  thence 
across  the  peninsula  to  a point  on  Davis’s 
Straits,  near  the  Arctic  circle,  crossing  the 
Straits  to  a point  near  Cape  Walsingham. 
The  next  and  last  submarine  line  would  be 
across  Hudson’s  Straits  into  Upper  Canada, 
the  wires  then  traversing  the  land  to  Quebec,, 
from  whence  it  would  command  the  whole 
extent  of  the  continent  of  America.  By  this 
arrangement  the  whole  of  the  submarine  line 
would,  probably,  nob  exceed  2,500  miles ; but, 
being  in  detached  portions,  the  longest  of 
which,  from  the  Faroe  Islands  to  Iceland, 
would  not  much  exceed  500  miles,  the  chances 
of  practical  success  are  greatly  multiplied.” 
How  they  propose  to  overcome  or  obviate  the 
tremendous  submarine  influence  of  icebergs  in 
Greenland  or  elsewhere,  we  do  not  know.  The. 
mere  length  of  line,  we  think,  might  be  no 
great  obstacle.  The  Danish  Government  are 
said  to  be  favourable  to  the  scheme,  and  are 
willing  to  render  every  assistance  as  far  as 
the  route  crosses  their  territories. 

The  route  across  the  American  continent, 
selected  for  the  great  Californian  line  of  tele- 
graph, extending  over  2,400  miles,  will  com- 
mence at  the  city  of  Natchez,  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi,  run  through  Northern  Texas  to 
El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  thence  to  the 
junction  of  the  Gila  and  Colorado  rivers,  cross 
at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California  to  San 
Diego,  on  the  Pacific,  and  then  skirt  the  coast 
to  Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  measure  report  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  that  if  this  line  of  wires  be 
established,  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans 
will,  for  commercial  communications,  become 
as  one,  and  that  intelligence  will  be  conveyed 
from  London  to  California  and  India  in  a 
shorter  time  than  was  required  ten  years  since 
to  transmit  a letter  from  Liverpool  to  New 
York. 

It  appears  that  the  total  number  of  miles  of 
telegraph  in  the  United  States  is  27,177  inde- 
pendent of  range  of  lines  projected  or  in  pro- 
gress. About  17,283  miles  are  on  the  Morse 
system,  and  the  remainder  on  that  of  House, 
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Bain,  and  O’Reilly.  The  longest  existing  line  is 
that  between  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  by 
means  of  which,  in  April  last,  direct  com- 
munication between  the  two  cities  in  a single 
circuit  over  an  extent  of  3,000  miles  was  ob- 
tained, despatches  being  sent  between  the  two 
places  sixty  seconds  “ a-head  of  time.”  The 
expense  of  their  construction  varied  from  100 
to  200  dollars  per  mile,  the  profits  alternating 
at  between  three  and  six  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  number  of  wires  also  varies,  there  being 
between  some  places  only  one,  and  between 
others  two,  four,  and  five.  On  the  western 
and  Canada  routes  there  is  generally  but  one. 
The  Washington  and  New  Orleans  Telegraph 
charge  two  dollars  from  Washington  to  New 
Orleans,  1,716  miles,  with  no  charge  for  ad- 
dress, date,  or  signature ; the  Atlantic  and 
Ohio  Telegraph,  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents, 
from  Philadelphia  to  Milnwaukie,  812  miles. 
The  Magnetic  Telegraph,  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  245  miles,  fifty  cents ; and  to 
New  Orleans,  two  dollars  fifty  cents ; but 
when  a communication  exceeds  100  words,  the 
price  on  all  words  exceeding  is  reduced  one- 
third.  The  New  York  and  Niagara  Telegraph 
charge  sixty- five  cents  for  500  miles.  These 
charges  are  the  same  to  all  places  on  the  inter- 
mediate routes,  each  line  running  its  wires 
through  numerous  towns  and  cities  where 
telegraph  stations  are  established. 


to  six  miles,  and  that  very  meat  either  walks 
into  London  (one-third  part  of  the  animals  is 
not  used  for  food)  or  is  conveyed  dead  from 
the  country.  Under  a new  system,  a large 
quantity  of  meat  would  still  be  conveyed  from 
the  central  markets,  but,  if  the  public  slaughter- 
houses are  properly  placed,  all  the  butchers 
would  have  only  short  distances  to  convey  the 
meat  and  none  of  the  offal  or  tallow,  which 
need  not  be  collected  and  carried  about  the 
streets  to  and  fro  as  at  present;  and  all  the 
driving  of  cattle  through  the  central  streets 
will  be  totally  done  away  with. 

I agree  with  you  that  it  is  unjustifiable  to 
place  a cattle  market,  with  slaughterhouses, 
meat  market,  and  dwellings  for  the  persons 
employed  about  them,  in  such  a locality  as 
Copenhagen-fields,  which  has  been,  and  was 
becoming  more  so,  a retirement  from  other 
more  occupied  and  bustling  places;  and  it  is 
all  nonsense  for  the  corporation  to  say  that  the 
market,  occupying  about  eight  or  ten  acres, 
will  be  isolated  and  surrounded  by  seventy 
acres  : the  whole  neighbourhood,  for  a quarter 
of  a mile  round  the  seventy  acres,  will  seriously 
feel  the  effects  of  the  nuisance. 

R.  B.  Grantham. 


THE  BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 


PUBLIC  SLAUGHTERHOUSES  : NECES 
SITIES  OF  LONDON. 

I find  there  is  a general  belief,  that  where- 
ever  the  metropolitan  cattle  market  is  to  be 
placed,  the  slaughtering  of  nearly  all  the  cattle 
will  take  place  there,  and  that  all  the  buildings 
for  that  purpose  are  to  be  located  thereabouts. 
As  I have  had  something  to  do  with  the  laying 
out  of  another  metropolitan  cattle  market,  I 
was  led  to  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances, 
and  I found  that  although  a large  number  of 
cattle  would  be  slaughtered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  market,  several  slaughterhouses 
(I  am  considering  that  slaughtering  would  be 
made  compulsory  away  from  the  centre  of  the 
town)  would  be  required  round  about  London, 
— at  least  twelve  on  a moderately  large  scale, — 
because  the  trade  must  be  accommodated  as 
near  to  their  respective  places  of  business 
as  possible;  that  it  will  be  better  to  have 
several  slaughterhouses  of  moderate  extent 
than  a limited  number  of  very  large  di- 
mensions ; that  each  establishment  ought  to 
have  a number  of  stalls  for  individual  but- 
chers, to  be  under  their  own  lock  and  key,  and 
one  large  one  for  those  who  kill  but  few 
animals  and  only  occasionally ; that  pre- 
mises should  be  provided  in  each  establish- 
ment for  cleansing  and  working  up  all  the 
products  from  the  animals,  so  that  the  wash- 
ings of  the  offal  should  only  be  conducted 
away  as  manure  ; and  that  very  strict  regula- 
tions should  be  enforced  as  to  the  routes  and 
times  at  which  the  cattle  are  to  be  driven  from 
the  cattle  market  to  the  several  slaughter- 
houses. 

The  mode  of  arriving  at  the  amount  of 
accommodation  required  for  slaughtering  all 
the  cattle  for  the  metropolis  I have  estimated 
by  taking  the  proportion  of  those  butchers 
who  slaughter  as  compared  with  those  who  do 
not,  and  I find  that  about  1,500  have  their 
own  slaughterhouses,  and  lull  all  kinds  of 
animals,  or  nearly  so ; that  about  500  send 
their  cattle  to  the  common  slaughterhouses,  or 
join  others  in  premises,  or  only  kill  a few 
sheep  in  cellars,  &c. ; and  that  from  600  to  800 
do  not  kill  any  animals  at  all,  but  purchase 
their  meat  at  the  large  markets  and  convey  it 
to  their  shops.  The  accommodation,  there- 
fore, must  be  provided  among  all  the  slaughter- 
houses for  about  1,500  butchers  in  private 
stalls,  and  say  for  600  or  700  in  large  places 
common  to  all,  where  they  can  occasionally 


The  report  of  the  building  committee,  now 
before  us,  states  that  in  the  first  instance  a 
sub-committee  was  nominated  “ to  select  from 
the  designs  for  a new  hospital,  four  and  not 
exceeding  six  of  the  plans,  with  leave  to  call 
in  professional  assistance,  if  desirable,  to  en- 
able them  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  the  designs  submitted  by  the  com- 
peting architects,  and  to  report  the  result.” 
Feeling  the  need  of  professional  assistance, 
they  called  in  Mr.  George  Wightwick,  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  now  in  practice. 
With  his  recommendation,  the  sub-committee 
agreed  and  presented  a report  founded  upon  it. 
After  further  consideration,  the  four  designs 
thus  selected  were  submitted  to  Mr.T.  II.  Wyatt, 
and  he  recommended,  as  the  sub-committee 
had  previously  done,  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Gingell.  This  gentleman  has  accordingly  been 
appointed  architect.  The  second  premium 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Aickin  and  Capes  ; 
the  third  to  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Norton ; and 
the  fourth  to  Messrs.  Coe  and  Goodwin,  all  of 
London. 

We  have  received  several  very  violent  letters 
on  the  subject,  one  a personal  attack  on  the 
character  of  the  selected  architect,  which  would 
subject  us  to  an  action  for  libel,  but  we  decline 
inserting  them.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  some 
of  the  proceedings  have  had  a strange  appear- 
ance : the  public  acrimonious  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  plan  which  is 
now  selected,  long  before  the  decision  was 
made,  was,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  very  irre- 
gular ; but  supported  in  their  decision,  as  the 
committee  are,  by  the  opinion  of  two  profes- 
sional men  of  integrity,  we  cannot  question  its 
justice. 


garlands  of  laurel : two  symbolical  figures 
ornament  the  lateral  faces,  representing  War 
and  Justice,  and  at  the  back  Industry  and 
Commerce,  supporting  the  dedication  of  the 
monument  “ to  Napoleon.” 

Sculptured  on  the  marble,  and  covering  the 
circular  part  of  the  pedestal,  are  bassi-relievi, 
showing  to  the  north  the  flags  of  Prussia  and 
Russia,  with  tablets,  on  which  are  engraved 
the  principal  victories  accomplished  in  these 
countries, — Eylau,  Friedland,  Moscow,  Silsitt, 
&c. ; the  south  recalling  the  memories  of  Italy 
and  Austria, — Areola,  Mount  St.  Bernard, 
Marengo,  &c. ; the  east,  with  palms  and  crowns 
of  lotus,  and  the  names  of  the  pyramids, — 
Cairo,  Damietta,  &c.  The  west  containing  on 
one  side  a representation  of  the  Adieux  at 
Fontainbleau,  and  on  the  other,  Prometheus 
torn  by  a Vulture — “ a mournful  allusion,” 
says  the  Constitutionnel,  “to  the  sufferings 
that  rent  the  heart  of  the  Emperor  on  the  rock 
of  St.  Helena.” 

The  idea  of  this  statue  was  first  broached  in 
1849,  and  was  confided  to  a committee  of  the 
citizens  of  Lyons.  Under  their  auspices  it 
progressed  rapidly,  and  was  finished  sometime 
ago,  but  the  formal  inauguration  was  deferred 
until  the  President’s  visit. 

This  ceremony  took  place  on  Monday,  the 
20th  ult.  in  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course. The  Prince  received  an  inflated  ad- 
dress from  M.  Duhamel,  mayor  of  the  second 
arrondissement,  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sion, who,  after  a tedious  recital  of  the  favour 
this  city  had  received  from  the  Emperor,  con- 
cluded with — “ Inheritor  of  his  name — be  so 
also  of  his  greatness,  as  well  as  of  his  affection 
for  us,  and  the  love  of  a city  which  was  the 
first  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Emperor.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  that 
great  man,  and  Vive  son  neveu,  le  Prince- 
President  ! Vive  VEmpereur /”  At  the  finish  of 
this  address,  the  mayor  presented  M.  Maugin, 
the  architect  of  the  monument,  to  the  Prince, 
who  invested  him  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  P- 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 


kill. 


The  objection  of  carrying  the  meat  from  the 
slaughterhouses  to  the  shops  is  not  so  great 
as  it  has  been  made  to  appear,  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time  one-half  of  the  2,600  or  2,800 
butchers  in  and  round  London  convey  all  or 
certain  portions  of  their  meat  from  the  centre 
of  London  to  distances  varying  from  one  mile 


THE  STATUE  OF  NAPOLEON  AT  LYONS. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
President  to  Lyons,  among  other  festivities 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Emperor  (that  is  to  say,  of  Napoleon  the 
Great),  by  M.  Le  Comte  de  Nieuwerlcerke.  The 
French  newspapers  have  worked  themselves 
up  to  a perfect  furore  of  enthusiasm  in 
describing  this  event,  and  vie  with  each  other 
in  painting,  in  the  most  glowing  colours,  the 
excited  crowds,  the  salvoes  of  artillery,  the 
cries  of  “ Vive  l’Empereur,”  and  all  the  signs 
of  attachment  and  gratitude  that  have  marked 
the  progress  of  the  modern  Attila. 

The  statue  is  the  same  which  was  shown  at 
the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  London,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  the  national 
fete  of  the  15th  of  August. 

The  Emperor  is  represented  in  his  popular 
costume,  with  his  gray  redingote  and  the  little 
traditional  cocked  hat.  One  hand  is  reining 
his  charger,  and  the  other  is  placed  on  his 
heart,  as  when  uttering  those  inexorable 
words,  “ Lyonnais,  Je  vous  aime .”  The  statue 
is  placed  on  a marble  base,  ornamented  with 


Amalgamation  being,  in  the  meantime  at 
least,  impracticable,  we  are  to  have  a rather  hot 
competition,  it  appears,  between  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  the  Great  Western 
companies,  a circumstance  which  shows  pretty 
clearly  the  main  motive  to  the  proposal  of 
amalgamation.  The  London  and  North- 
Western  contemplate,  it  is  said,  a further 
reduction  in  their  passenger  fares,  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  competition  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected  on  the  opening  throughout 
of  the  Great  Western  line, — the  proposed  re- 
duction to  come  into  operation  in  course  of 
this  month,  when,  it  is  understood,  passengers 
will  be  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  mile  by 
express  trains,  l^d.  per  mile  by  ordinary 
trains,  and  ^d.  per  mile  by  third-class  or  par- 
liamentary trains.  The  precise  reductions, 
however,  are  not  yet  determined  on.  The 
Great  Western,  on  the  other  hand,  threaten  to 
carry  passengers  throughout  for  10s.  each,  as 
soon  as  their  line  is  opened.  The  London 
and  North-Western  too,  as  already  noted,  are 
making  arrangements  to  travel  the  distance 
from  Birmingham  to  London  in  two  hours. 
A new  ventilating  apparatus  has  been  ap- 
plied to  some  of  the  American  railway  cars. 
It  consists  of  two  parts,  one  for  withdrawing 
the  foul  air  and  another  for  replacing  it  with 
pure  air.  The  withdrawal  is  effected  simply 
by  opening  the  car  windows  outwards  like 
doors  towards  the  back  of  the  car,  so  that  the 
rush  in  the  external  air,  while  the  car  is 
pushing  forward,  will  have  a tendency  to 
exhaust  the  air  within  the  car,  by  traction 
as  it  were  towards  itself, — in  fact  by  the 
tendency  to  exhaustion  perpetually  sus- 
tained at  the  point  of  exit.  The  other  part 
of  the  apparatus  consists  of  an  orifice  in  the 
roof  of  the  car,  so  fitted  up  with  perpen- 
dicular tubes  pointing  down  into  a vessel  of 
water  that  the  air  can  only  have  entrance 
through  the  tubes  and  by  impinging  on  the 


surface  of  the  water  and  escaping  over  the 
rim  of  the  vessel  into  the  interior.  By 
these  means  it  is  calculated  that  the  air  will  be 
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entirely  freed  of  dust,  and  delivered  in  a pure 
state  to  the  interior  of  the  car,  into  which  the 
exhaustion  of  the  foul  air  will  tend  to  draw  it 
in  a continued  stream  so  long  as  the  car  is  in 

motion. The  extensive  range  of  buildings 

required  for  the  railway  plant  at  Doncaster  is 
now  in  progress,  and  exertion  is  being  made 
to  complete  them  as  early  as  possible.  There 
will  be  an  engine-shed  capable  of  containing 
about  eighty  engines,  a fitting-shop  417  feet  in 
length,  a boiler-making  shop,  a hooping  and 
firing  shop,  pattern-makers'  rooms,  various 
stove-rooms,  engineers’  offices,  &c.  and  a well- 
stocked  Mechanics’  Institute  for  the  use  of  the 
men.  There  will  also  be  a capacious  engine- 
room,  which  will  contain  a large  stationary 
engine,  to  be  used  for  turning  the  lathes  and 
other  machinery. The  second  tube  of  Chep- 

stow bridge  over  the  Wye,  was  to  have  been 
raised  last  week,  but  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
completeness of  the  arrangements,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  raise  it  so  early.  A 
delay  must  now  take  place,  as  there  will  be  no 
high  tide  available  till  about  the  14th  or  15th 
of  this  month.  The  tube  is  lying  in  the  engi- 
neer s yard  at  Chepstow,  apparently  in  a com- 
plete state,  but  the  tackle  for  lifting  it  is  not 
ready.  The  traffic  over  the  one  line  of  rails 
along  the  bridge,  answers  every  purpose  at  pre- 
sent. It  has  been  well  tested  by  heavy  trains 
lately.  The  Egyptian  railway  works  have 
been  greatly  advanced  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  By  1st  January,  1854,  the  communi- 
cation, it  is  hoped,  will  have  reached  the  capi- 
tal] and,  if  the  Viceroy  is  prosperous  and  sup- 
ported, it  is  highly  probable  he  will  order  its 
continuance  thence  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez. 
-—A  railway  company,  called  the  Upper 
India,  has  made  its  appearance.  Its  plan  is 
to  commence  at  Allahabad,  where  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ganges  for  steamers  terminates, 
and  to  carry  an  iron  road  in  time  to  Lahore 
and  the  Indus.  The  country  is  favourable  for 
the  project,  being  generally  flat.  In  the  first 
instance  the  railway  will  only  be  constructed 
to  Cawnpore. 


to  hasten  its  condemnation  as  a most  useless 
association  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 
It  ought  to  have  made  the  renown  of  such  a 
machine  (however  really  defective  by  com- 
parison with  future  instruments)  to  have 
rung  throughout  the  whole  world  for  years 
ere  now.  Whereas  it  has  allowed  the  very 
existence  of  it  to  remain  unknown  even  in 
the  country  whose  agriculture  it  pretends  to 


seven  lines  of  way  under  each  shed,  with 
the  necessary  turn-tables  and  appliances.  The 
roofs — semi -circular — are  formed  of  laminated 
ribs,  placed  20  feet  apart,  manipulated  to  their 
form  on  curbs  or  moulds,  first  formed  of  the 
required  size  and  curve,  and  of  inch-and-half 
boards  or  planks,  at  various  lengths,  the  boards 
strongly  screwed  to  each  other  at  frequent  in- 
tervals or  spaces,  no  two  joints  of  the  boards 


foster  and  promote.  After  so  gross  an  instance 
of  neglect  of  obvious  duty,  our  readers  will 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  a gentleman, 
resident  in  Edinburgh,  a Mr.  John  Richard- 
son, intimates,  in  the  Scotstnan,  that  a model 
of  a reaping  machine,  to  be  worked  by 

steam,  invented  by  him  thirty-five  years  torm  or  sweep  the  curb  first  confines  them  to 
since,  and  placed,  for  preservation,  in  the  ! and  when  released  from  it  they  have  no  dispo 
museum  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul-  j sition  to  straighten.  They  are,  however,  main- 
tural  Society  of  Scotland,  as  he  was  without  ; tained  to  their  semi-circular  shape  by  beino 
the  means  of  experimenting  with  it  in  a work- 1 fixed  to  iron  stancheons  in  the  walls,  and  bv 
mg  form,  had  been  lost  altogether,  when  he  j raking  timbers  attached  to  the  top  curve 
apphed  to  have  n transferred  to  the  Great  of  the  rib  to  the  top  part  of  the  iron 
Exhibition  . Noble  patrons  of  science  and  of  stancheon  ; and  over  this  raking  timber  a 
agriculture!  A written  reouest  was  not  pvcn  nnwinn  r _i  v 


iiu  iwujumhs  oi  me  ooarcis 
being  placed  opposite  to  each  other.  Sufficient 
of  these  boards  are  screwed  together  to  form 
2 feet  in  depth,  and  they  are  11  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  9 inches  at  the  top.  The  grain 
of  the  wood  is  so  crossed  by  the  construction 
of  ribs  from  boards  that  they  are  rigid  in  the 
form  or  sweep  the  curb  first  confines  them  to, 


agriculture  ! A written  request  was  not  even 
acknowledged,  but  an  examination  of  the 
museum  proved  the  fact  of  the  loss. 

Other  claimants  to  a share  of  the  merit  of 


THE  REAPING  MACHINES. 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt,  it  ap- 
pears,  of  the  decided  superiority  of  the  machine 
which  has  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years 
in  steady  operation,  every  harvest,  on  Mr 
Bell’s  farm,  of  Inchmichael,  in  Perthshire.  The 
Royal  Irish  Agricultural  Society  have  ex- 
pressed their  unqualified  admiration  of  its 
style  of  working,  which,  says  Saunders’s  News 
Letter,  “ surpassed  everything  that  the  most 
sanguine  could  imagine  ^so  that  all  present 
expressed  themselves  astonished  at  its  per- 
formance]  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
will  effect  a revolution  in  agriculture:  it  left 
nothing  to  be  done  by  the  rake : the  only 
heads  left  were  those  in  binding.  The  machine 
had  not  to  be  stopped  once,  although  the  grass 
and  clover  were  of  considerable  length.”  'The 
Irish  Farmers’  Gazette  speaks  of  it  in  similar 
terms  : “ The  implement  performed  its  work 

m a most  admirable  manner  : the  stubble  was 
left  more  even  than  by  any  possibility  it  could 
be  done  by  the  sickle,  while  the  severed  corn 
was  laid  as  neatly  and  carefully  as  it  could  be 
by  the  hand  : it  cuts  as  clean  as  the  scythe, 
and  lays  the  corn  better  than  it  is  possible  to 
t?  *at*:er  implement.”  The  report  of 

the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  states  that,  “ It 
appeared  that,  by  fair  average  working,  Mr. 
Bell’s  machine  will  cut,  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
with  two  pairs  of  horses  in  yoke  of  two  hours 
*ach,  ten  acres  per  day;  while  Mr.  Robinson’s 
machine,  although  having  much  merit  as  an 
mprovement  on  Hussey’s  machine,  was  not 
:apable  of  doing  anything  near  so  much  work, 
lor  quite  so  well.” 

As  to  McCormick’s,  the  other  American  ma- 
:hine ; at  a trial  at  Keillor,  in  Scotland,  it  was 
ieclared  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crosskill,  its  pro- 
noter  in  this  country,  that  « it  would  be  use- 
ess  to  contend  against  Mr.  Bell’s  any  longer, 
vlnch  he  considered  a far  superior  and  more 
iffective  machine  than  any  he  had  yet  seen.” 

Under  such  circumstances,  what  are  we  to 
i „of  the  “ Agricultural  Society  of  Scot- 
and  ? The  fact  that  ic  many  vears  since 
lave  a prize  of  50 1.  to  Mr.  Bell  can  only  tend 


«.«iivuwn  , emu  uv  ci  nua  ici  tv  mg  iiinuer  < 
portion  of  the  roof-covering  is  formed  by 
purlins,  boarding,  slating,  and  lead  gutters 
The  higher  portions  of  the  roofs,  which  are 
v...uia,lw  Ml  as, litre  Ui  me  merit  oi  glazed  to  the  extent  of  two -thirds  of  the  whole 
or.KmalinK  lhe  reaping  raadi.nc  are  appearing,  j covering,  are  formed  by  longitudinal  purlin! 
W , T Ma9af'e  for  12.1,  Novem- , fixed  8 feet  apart,  and  thick  plate-glass,  ir 

ber,  1825,  is  a drawing  of  one  by  Mr.  H.  Ogle, , sheets  of  that  length,  are  fixed,  in  sines  2 feel 
.^Northumberland  schoolmaster,  improved  by  , 6 inches  wide,  divided  by  iron  bars,  rebated  tt 

Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Alnwick,  in  1823.  This  »i 

machine,  however,  does  not  resemhle  Bell’s, 
but  is  almost  identical  with  McCormick’s, 
having  a reciprocative  motion  applied  to  a long 
straight  serrated  cutting  edge  in  place  of  the 
long  scissars  of  Bell’s.  The  late  Mr.  Smith, 


receive  them. 

The  buildings  on  the  west  side  serve  to 
resist  any  possible  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
ribs  to  spread,  and,  on  the  other  side,  very 
strong  trusses,  with  iron  ties  running  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  curved  ribs  into  the 


r r*  c . i , 1 me  lower  part  ot  the  curved  ribs  into  th 

ot  JJeanston,  in  Scotland,  appears  to  have  also  1 outer  wall  of  the  cab-drive,  serve  the  sam, 
?Jeal',n?  machine ; but  we  know  | purpose.  The  northern  ends  of  the  roofs  an 
othing  of  its  merits.  , hipped  in  quadrantal  form,  the  end  of  the  rib; 

hpin  nr  enniir,  rforl  ran  o ofr.  \ n ..  ...1.  i -.1.  


A new  machine,  on  the  principle  of  cutting 
with  revolving  scythes,  has  been  invented  by 
Dr.  A.  D.  Brands,  of  Forres. 

The  solution  of  the  five-shilling  duty,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  effected  by  the  reaping 
machine,  the  saving  being  about  equivalent  to 
the  duty. 


RAILWAY  SIGNALS. 

Being  in  the  receipt  of  frequent  consign- 
ments of,  to  me,  a useless  result  of  over-pro- 
duction, namely,  the  screams  of  passing  rail- 
way engine-whistles,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  the  sound  might  perhaps  be  beneficially 
confined  to  the  sphere  where  it  is  useful,  if,  in- 
stead of  being  directed  up  in  the  air,  the  mouth 
of  the  whistle  were  placed  close  to  the  ground, 
and  near  the  iron  railway  bars  on  one  side  of  the 
engine,  through  whose  sonorous  nature  the 
vibrations  might  be  taken  up,  and  perhaps 
transmitted  to  a much  greater  distance  along 
the  line  than  at  present,  though  without  the 
surrounding  locality  being  so  much  disturbed 
by  the  sound.  When  on  the  look-out  for  an 
expected  train,  the  railway  officials  might  be 
instructed  to  stoop  their  ears  to  the  bars, 
and  listen  for  the  whistle,  as  Indians  lay 
their  heads  to  the  ground  and  listen  for  an 
enemy’s  footsteps ; or  to  touch  one  of  the  bars 
with  a stick,  and  apply  the  other  end  to  the 
ear-  G.  Mackenzie. 


THE  KING’S  CROSS  TERMINUS.— GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

This  fine  station  is  now  completed,  and  will 
be  opened  for  use  in  a few  days.  We  pub- 
lished an  engraving  of  the  exterior,  and  a 
description  of  it,  some  time  ago,  and  we  now 
give  an  interior  view,  showing  the  station  as  it 
would  appear  if  the  front  were  removed,  toge- 
ther with  a plan  of  the  whole,  and  details  at 
large  of  the  roofs.  It  is  a very  extraordinary 
work,  and  reflects  honour  on  its  designer,  Mr. 
Lewis  Cubitt.  Each  “shed  ” is  800  feet  long, 
105  feet  wide,  and  71  feet  high  to  the  crown 
of  the  semi-circular  roof,  without  a tie.  A 
brick  wall,  formed  by  piers  and  open  arches, 
divides  them.  On  the  west  side  of  the  departure 
platform,  are  the  offices  for  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  railway  (in- 
cluding a booking  hall,  about  100  feet  in 
lengthy  40  feet  in  width,  and  45  feet  in  height), 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  departure  platform 
the  cab  drive,  35  feet  in  width.  There  are 
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being  supported  on  a strong  truss,  which  runs 
from  side  to  side,  and  admits  of  a gangway  at 
the  level  of  the  springing.  This  is  marked  by 
dotted  lines  on  the  plan,  but  is  not  shown  in 
the  view.  Fig.  1 is  an  elevation  of  one  of  the 
ribs  with  the  iron  stancheons.  Fig.  2 is  a 
section  of  the  laminated  rib,  with  the  iron  shoe 
to  carry  the  purlin.  Fig.  3 is  a section  of  the 
purlin.  Fig.  4 shows  the  ridge.  And  fig.  5 
is  a plan  of  the  whole  station.  The  appro- 
priation of  the  various  parts  of  this  is  explained 
by  the  following 

BEFEBENCES  TO  GBOUND  PLAN. 

A.  Oil  stores  and  lamp-room. 

B.  Guards’  mess-room. 

C.  Lost  parcels. 

D.  Porter. 

E.  Refreshments. 

F.  First  class  ladies. 

G.  First  class. 

H.  Make-up  office. 

J.  Station  clerk. 

K.  Strong-rooms. 

L.  News. 

M.  Second  class. 

N.  Second  class  ladies. 

P.  Telegraph. 

R.  Porter. 

S.  Waiting-room. 

T.  Transfer  of  shares. 

V.  Chief  clerk. 


Medal  to  Liebig.— We  learn  from  Silli- 
man’s  Journal  that  a medal  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  medallist,  Ferdinand  Korn,  in 
Mayence,  in  honour  of  the  great  chemist, 
Justus  Liebig.  The  obverse  presents  a striking 
likeness  of  the  chemist.  The  reverse  presents 
an  allegorical  composition,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  figures,  among  which  the  four  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  personifications  of  Science 
in  general,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Mineralogy, 
the  others  representing  other  sciences  bearing 
upon  chemistry. 

Practical  Art  in  M’oven  Fabrics 
and  Metals. — Two  professorships  have  re- 
cently been  established  for  these  specialties 
at  Marlborough  House,  with  the  view  of 
directing  the  studies  of  the  pupils  in  classes, 
affording  assistance  to  manufacturers  and 
workmen  who  may  seek  it,  and  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  public  by  lectures,  See.  on  the 
examples  collected  in  the  museum.  Mr.  Oc- 
tavius Hudson  is  appointed  to  the  office  in  the 
specialty  of  woven  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and 
Professor  Semper  to  that  of  metal  working  of 
all  kinds,  including  jewellery,  enamels,  Sec. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

A new  painted  window  has  been  placed  in 
St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  near  the  small  door  known  as  the 
abbot’s  entrance  from  what  were  formerly  the 
cloisters  of  the  abbey.  The  window  is  a copy 
of  the  well-known  fresco-painting  on  the  wall  of 
the  north  transept.  The  work  has  been  executed 

by  Mr.  Clutterbuck. The  south  transept 

lancet  window  of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lichfield, 
has  been  enriched  with  a mixture  of  ancient 
and  modern  stained  glass  prepared  by  Mr. 
David  Evans,  of  the  Wyle  Cop.  There  are 
three  compartments,  each  having  a separate 
figure,  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and  standing 
on  a mosaic  ground  before  a diapered  curtain, 
of  blue  and  red  ground,  surrounded  by  florid 
Gothic  canopies,  and  tabernacle  work.  Each 
canopy  springs  from  shafts,  which  extend  up 
the  sides,  from  square  pedestals  at  the  base  of 
the  window.  In  the  centre  opening  is  a figure 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant  Saviour  in 
her  arms,  beneath  which  is  a scroll.  The  left 
opening  has  the  figure  of  St.  Thomas ; the 
right,  St.  Bartholomew.  Under  each  of  these 
is  a scroll,  with  scriptural  text.  Mr.  Charles 
Evans,  son  of  Mr.  David  Evans,  was  the  de- 
signer.   Two  new  6tained-glass  windows 

have  been  put  up  in  the  south  aisle  of  Chester 
Cathedral  by  Wailes.  The  stone  tracery  is 
also  new.  Each  window  contains  four  prin- 
cipal compartments,  illustrative  of  subjects 
from  Scripture,  surmounted  by  angels  with 
scrolls  and  the  usual  emblematical  devices  ; 
and  beneath  an  inscription.  In  one  window 
are  delineated — the  commission  of  Christ  to 
St.  Peter,  “ Feed  my  lambs,’* — the  Communi- 
cation of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Apostles, 
“ Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,” — the  selection 
of  St.  Matthias  by  lot  to  the  Apostleship — and 
the  Ordination  of  the  Elders  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul.  The  other  window  repre- 
sents the  Good  Samaritan — the  Return  of  the 
Prodigal  Son — Dividing  Fishes  to  the  Apos- 
tles for  the  Multitude — and  the  Parable  of  the 
Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  means  will  soon  be  forthcoming  to  enable 
the  chapter  to  undertake  the  groining  of  the 
nave,  with  other  important  renovations,  which 
the  dean  has  long  had  in  contemplation. 
Besides  the  seven  stained  glass  windows  which 
the  cathedral  now  possesses,  three  more  are 
expected  from  other  donors. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOTANY. 

Among  all  the  details  and  minor  accesso- 
ries of  architecture  nothing  in  the  present  day 
is  more  neglected  by  architects  than  the 
foliated  ornament  of  their  buildings.  They 
supply  elaborate  working  drawings  of  all  the 
irtoulded  work,  drawn  out  full  size,  but  when- 
ever they  come  to  any  foliated  portion  it  is  indi- 
cated in  many  cases  by  the  roughest  possible 
scratch  of  some  ornament  out  of  an  authority, 
and  the  workman  is  left  to  do  the  best  he  can 
with  it.  Now  I do  not  mean  to  say  this  ought 
not  to  be,  but  the  mason  ought  to  educate 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  this  trust,  and  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  architect  to  assist  him 
in  doing  so.  The  mason  or  carver,  whether  it 
be  in  wood  or  stone,  must  diligently  study  the 
works  of  our  ancient  buildings.  This  is  most 
easily  done  from  casts,  and  we  have  to  thank 
those  who  are  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
museum  of  mediaeval  art  in  Cannon- row, 
Westminster,  for  their  assistance  to  the  work- 
man in  this  respect,  as  he  even  now  can  go 
there  and  study  casts  of  some  of  the  most 
elegant  specimens  of  foliated  ornament  from 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  works  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  and  in  our  artizan  schools  he 
can  learn  to  draw  and  model  them. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  work- 
man to  do  alone  : he  must  not  only  6tudy  the 
works  of  our  forefathers,  but  he  must  also,  at 
the  same  time,  study  that  book  from  which 
they  culled  such  beauties  : he  must  also  go  to 
the  book  of  Nature,  for  it  is  not  the  object 
only  to  produce  reproductions  of  these  beauties, 
or  even  fresh  combinations  of  them  : the  carver 
must  do  something  more, — he  must  produce 
fresh  designs  and  make  use  of  new  materials ; 
— we  want  fresh  beauties.  We  do  not  want 
repetition,  be  it  ever  so  beautiful : we  want 


original  work,  and  not  less  beautiful  than  the 
old. 

To  draw  attention  to  this  necessity,  a series 
of  lessons  has  been  commenced  at  the  North 
London  Drawing  School,  Camden-town,  upon 
“ Architectural  Botany,”  and  we  shall  feel 
greatly  gratified  if  the  subject  be  entered  into 
with  that  zealous  feeling  which  will  alone  bring 
about  success.  For  the  purpose  of  these 
lessons,  I have  been  preparing  for  some  time 
past  a series  of  illustrations  of  various  speci- 
mens of  natural  foliage  and  flowers,  collected 
from  our  gardens  and  hedges,  as  well  as  speci- 
mens of  exotic  plants  obtained  from  the  Palm 
House,  at  Kew.  And,  further,  I intend  taking 
every  opportunity  that  other  occupations  will 
admit  of  extending  this  collection.  In  these 
lessons,  therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  draw  before 
the  pupils,  they  following  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  some  of  our  most  beautiful  leaves  and 
flowers ; also  to  endeavour  to  give  them  at  the 
same  time  sufficient  botanical  knowledge  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  in  the  study  them- 
selves, and  induce  them  to  take  every  oppor- 
tunity that  they  may  have  of  copying  and 
familiarizing  themselves  with  nature. 

James  K.  Colling. 


THE  FAMILY  HOUSES  OF  THE  BERLIN 
BUILDING  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Berlin  Association,  alluded  to  in  an 
earlier  article,  is  formed  of  shareholders  who 
receive  4 per  cent,  a year  on  their  shares,  and 
besides,  are  reimbursed  to  the  whole  amount 
uf  their  shares  within  twenty-nine  years  of  the 
payment  thereof.  When  a house  is  built  by 
the  association,  the  whole  outlay  of  capital  is 
divided  upon  the  tenants  of  the  house,  so  that 
each  pays  6 per  cent,  a year  upon  the  expenses 
of  his  apartment.  From  this  calculation  are 
deducted, — first,  a reserve  fund  (see  below); 
and  secondly,  the  probable  running  expenses 
of  the  house  for  the  year.  Of  the  6 per  cent, 
thus  paid,  4 per  cent,  go  to  pay  the  interest 
upon  the  shares,  the  remaining  2 per  cent,  for 
paying  back  the  capital,  &c. 

In  this  way  the  house  is  free  from  debt  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty- ninth  year;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  then  becomes  the  freehold  property 
of  the  tenants,  wherever  the  apartment  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  family  during  the  whole 
term  of  thirty  years.  Should  any  one  of  the 
families  leave  before  this  term  of  thirty  years 
has  expired,  but  having  lived  in  its  apartments 
for  at  least  five  years,  a certain  sum  is  paid  out 
to  it,  proportionate  to  the  interest  it  had  ac- 
quired to  the  property  of  the  house.  For 
instance,  the  family  that  has  rented  a small 
apartment  for  only  2s.  6d.  a week,  upon  leaving 
this  apartment  after  five  years’  tenure,  receives 
61.  in  cash  ; after  ten  years’  tenure,  13/.  Is.  and 
so  on. 

Thus,  to  the  respectable  and  provident 
artizan  and  workman,  a prospect  is  held  out 
of  acquiring  a property  for  himself  or  his 
family  by  thirty  years’  good  conduct  in  the 
same  house ; or  if  he  should  prefer  to  quit  the 
house  before,  the  building  association  stands 
to  him  in  lieu  of  a savings  bank,  by  paying  a 
premium  upon  the  number  of  years  he  and 
| his  family  have  resided  under  their  roof, 
i To  pay  these  premiums  as  necessity  may 
[require,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  reserve 
j fund  before  mentioned.  The  reserve  fund  acts 
I besides  as  a guarantee,  to  the  tenants  as  well  as 
to  the  shareholders,  of  the  association’s  en- 
! gagements  being  always  punctually  fulfilled  : 
it  is  also  intended  to  supply  the  houses  with 
! good  books  and  other  means  of  instruction 
and  entertainment.  A special  general  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  is  to  be  convoked  when 
I the  time  for  the  dissolution  approaches,  i.  e. 
when  the  thirty  years  above  mentioned  are 
nearly  at  an  end : in  winding  up  the  affair 
then  the  reserve  fund  is  to  be  disposed  of  for 
some  purpose  of  public  charity. 

The  association  was  formed  in  November, 
1847:  its  patron  is  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Prussia,  and  it  counts  amongst  its  honorary 
members  H.R.  II.  Prince  Albert.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1851  filteen  houses  had  been  newly 
constructed,  and  one  fitted  up  anew  : they 
contain  146  apartments,  are  inhabited  by  about 
800  persons,  one  half  of  which  number  are 
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children.  The  plans  and  prospectuses  of  the 
London  Society  for  Improving  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,  kindly  communi- 
cated to  the  Berlin  Association,  ever  since  its 
commencement,  have  been  found  infinitely 
useful  for  immediate  adaptation  to  the  local 
wants  of  Berlin.  All  preparations  are  now 
being  made  for  introducing  hollow  bricks  in 
the  erection  of  new  houses,  for  which  purpose 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  M.  Vander 
Heijdt,  has  placed  a machine  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  Randell  and  Saunders, 
at  their  disposal.  The  capital  at  present 
amounts  to  8,000/. : the  reserve  fund  (which  is 
still  increasing  by  presents  from  shareholders 
and  others)  consists  of  750/.  One  of  the 
shareholders  undertakes,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman,  the  supervision  and  general  manage- 
ment of  each  of  the  houses  (Hans-Vorcteber). 
His  services,  as  well  as  those  of  the  chairman 
(M.  Hoffmann,  at  present  architect  to  the 
association)  of  the  directors,  treasurer,  &c.  are 
entirely  gratuitous,  the  only  paid  employe  of 
the  association  being  the  accountant  clerk. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  HOUSE-OWNERS. 

In  the  Marylebone  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  bi-ought  to  recover  10/.  15s.  by  Mr. 
Marin,  a marble  chimney-piece  manufacturer,  of 
Dr.  Bartlett,  under  circumstances  of  some 
interest  to  parties  contracting  with  builders  to  erect 
houses  at  a certain  sum. 

The  plaintiff’s  evidence  was  that  he  supplied  the 
two  chimney-pieces  charged  for  by  the  express 
order  of  Dr.  Bartlett,  and  that  he  did  not  look  to 
Mr.  Rawlins,  the  surveyor  and  contracting  builder 
to  defendant’s  house,  for  the  payment,  although 
Mr.  Rawlins  had  promised  to  see  him,  plaintiff, 
settled  with  for  them.  The  defendant,  upon  being 
applied  to  for  payment,  said, — “ Go  to  my  sur- 
veyor : he  has  to  erect  my  house  on  contract,  and 
the  chimney-pieces  are  in  the  specification.” 

The  defendant  said  he  did  not  consider  himself 
liable  to  the  claim.  He  had  entered  into  a contract 
with  Mr.  Rawlins  for  2,100/.  to  build  him  a house, 
and  the  contractor  was  to  find  materials  and  labour. 
He,  however,  stipulated  with  Mr.  Rawlins,  that  he, 
defendant,  was  to  select  the  marble  chimney-pieces. 
This  much  he  had  done  in  the  present  claim,  and 
nothing  further.  Mr.  Rawlins  measured  and 
ordered  the  mantel-pieces,  and  plaintiff  had,  it 
appeared,  applied  to  that  person  for  payment.  He 
was  willing  to  pay  plaintiff  if  Rawlins  gave  the  order, 
so  that  he  could  legally  deduct  the  amount  from  the 
contractor’s  agreed  charge.  He  urged  the  injustice 
which  might  arise  from  the  Court  adopting  the 
principle  of  holding  owners  of  houses  liable  for 
materials  supplied  to  contractors,  as  it  might  be 
that  parties,  after  they  had  paid  their  contractor, 
would  be  called  upon  by  timber  merchants  and 
other  tradesmen  to  pay  for  the  materials  with  whicf 
their  house  was  built. 

The  Judge  (Maude)  said  he  considered  the  plain- 
tiff had  nothing  to  do  with  the  contractor.  Mr. 
Bartlett  chose  the  chimney-pieces,  and  they  were  in 
his  possession. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

THE  IRON  TRADE. 

There  still  appears  to  be  an  upward  ten- 
dency in  prices,  but  we  should  hope  that  the 
obvious  endeavours  to  produce  a panic 
amongst  purchasers  will  not  succeed.  It  is 
alleged  by  those  interested  on  behalf  of  the 
producers  that  they  are  so  pressed  for  iron  at 
the  20s.  advance,  and  even  at  higher  figures, 
while  they  have  orders  for  the  whole  of  the 
ensuing  quarter  at  the  low  prices,  that  “ they 
feel  much  hesitation  in  making  sales.”  Meet- 
ings to  arrange  as  to  wages  have  been  held 
in  various  quarters  of  the  midland  district. 

The  whole  of  the  ironworks  lately  in  blast 
in  South  Wales  are  said  to  be  now  fully 
employed,  and  it  is  stated  that  a number  of 
those  for  some  time  out  of  blast  will  almost 
immediately  be  blown  in.  It  is  expected  that 
the  rate  of  wages  will  be  advanced.  The  rise 
in  price  readily  established  upon  bar,  pig,  and 
rail  iron  is  computed  at  20  per  cent.  Some  of 
the  works  are  said  to  have  more  orders  on 
hand  than  they  will  be  able  to  execute  for  a 
length  of  time  to  come. 

In  Scotland,  the  manufacture  seems  to  be 
also  in  an  active  state.  Every  furnace  in  Fife- 
shire  is  said  to  be  in  full  blast  at  present,  and 
new  ones  are  being  constructed.  At  present, 
the  blackband  of  the  central  coal-fields  is 
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worked  up  either  by  the  Lochgelly  or  by  the 
Forth  Company’s  furnaces.  The  projected 
furnaces  will  melt  the  ore  of  their  own  exten- 
sive field,  and  that  obtained  from  several  other 
estates  as  }et  untouched. 

In  France,  a fall  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  cast-iron.  The  project  ascribed  to  the 
Government  of  lowering  the  tariffs  on  imports 
of  foreign  iron  is  said  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
downward  tendency.  Perhaps  the  threatened 
increase  of  the  tariff  on  Belgian  coal  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  it  also.  The  price  has 
been  fixed  at  l65f.  the  100  kilogrammes  on 
fine  cast-iron  of  the  first  quality  taken  at  the 
works,  which  makes  lOf.  decline  on  the  prices 
of  the  fair  at  Besan^n,  and  5f.  only  on  that  of 
Chalons. 

An  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  pig- 
iron,  by  the  use  of  cannel  coal  in  the  furnace, 
has  been  recently  tried  in  the  State  of  Cincin- 
nati, U.S.  at  the  Buckeye  Furnace,  Jackson 
County.  Commencing  the  blast  entirely  with 
charcoal,  they  gradually  introduced  first  one- 
quarter,  then  one-half,  and  finally  three-fourths 
of  cannel  coal.  An  improvement  in  the  work- 
ing and  yield  of  the  furnace,  it  is  said,  was 
noticed  at  each  successive  addition  to  the 
charges  of  cannel  coal. 


“TRIFLING  SUGGESTIONS  THE  ORIGIN 
OF  GREAT  INVENTIONS.” 


The  brightest  achievements  of  science 
which  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
and  uncultivated,  are  the  offspring  of  slight 
observations  recorded  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries. Such,  indeed,  is  the  condition  of  the 
human  mind,  that  even  the  most  absurd  views 
and  opinions  have  frequently  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  highly  important  truths;  and  those 
pursuits  which  often  appear  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  science  or  literature  frequently 
bear  essentially  upon  the  point.  Trace  back 
the  orig  n and  progress  of  our  modern  inven- 
tions, now  far  advanced  towards  perfection, 
and  remark  the  multitude  of  small  and  gradual 
accessions  ; and  the  trivial  occasions  of  many  of 
them  would  confound  the  most  reflecting.  Wit- 
ness the  labours  of  the  alchemists  in  search  (?) 
of  the  philosopher’s  stone, — labours  insane  in 
themselves(?),  but  which,  through  the  incidental, 
though  at  the  time  disregarded,  discovery  of 
many  truths  relating  to  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  substances,  have  become  the  parents  of 
modern  chemistry,  with  all  its  wonderful  power: 
on  the  other  hand,  a neglect  of  observation  of 
humble  things,  which  would  give  rise  to  sug- 
gestion, has  been  the  great  impeding  cause  of 
the  progress  of  science. 

The  great  characteristic  of  modern  philo- 
sophy,  which  at  the  present  time  has  made  such 
progress,  is  a zeal  in  collecting  facts,  and  a 
determination  to  deduce  theories,  instead  of 
adapting  facts  to  ready  framed  theories,  which 
every  one  can  now  appreciate,  because  the 
great  results  are  before  the  world,  and  have 
had  a marked  influence  in  the  destinies  of 
mankind. 


io  elucidate  the  above,  we  may  take  t 
stupendous  results  of  the  steam-engine,  whh 
may  all  be  traced  to  a trifling  suggestio 
arising  from  plunging  an  inverted  bottle  in 
water;  yet  many  admirers  of  the  inventic 
would  ridicule  the  observer  of  any  similar  fa< 
Every  one  can  now  feel  both  surprise  ai 
admiration  at  witnessing  the  progress  of 
steam-vessel  advancing  rapidly  against  t 
opposing  forces  both  of  wind  and  tide,  whi 
has  led  to  the  whole  system  of  modern  navig 
tion  and  maritime  discovery.  From  such 
view  only  of  the  subject  can  we  justly  estimj 
the  importance  of  suggestions,  so  extraordina 
is  the  course  of  human  events. 

In  England  the  application  of  coal  I 
smelting  and  of  steam  for  blast  furnac 
lorrn  the  grand  epochs  in  our  mining  histo: 
let  from  what  slight  circumstances  did  be 
‘ Th  i aIt  of  Print5ng  likewise,  pi 
bably  the  parent  of  more  good  than  all  othe 
owes  its  origin  to  rude  impressions  taken  fri 
letters  carved  on  the  bark  of  a beech  tree:  t 
was  a slight  matter,  which  thousands  woi 
have  passed  over  with  neglect.  * * * 

Astronomy,  again,  so  essential  to  navigatii 
and  consequently  to  commerce,  on  the  impo 
ance  of  which  it  i6  needless  to  dwell. 


To  the  formation  of  enlightened  legislators, 
the  improvement  of  the  mind  through  observa- 
tion of  minute  circumstances  is  essential ; and 
it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  wise  laws, 
in  the  absence  or  repeal  of  foolish  ones,  are 
indispensable  to  the  profitable  exercise  of 
industry;  and,  in  conclusion,  it  must  be  added 
that  since  such  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  from  the  due  observation  of  trifling 
accidents,  we  should  encourage  instead  of 
despise  those  who  notice  the  phenomena  of 
nature  under  all  circumstances,  however  un- 
important some  of  them  may  appear.  Re- 
member the  inscription  formerly  placed  in  the 
workshop  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  Holland, — 
“Nothing  is  too  little  for  the  attention  of  a 
great  man.”  G.  J.  Rhodes. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  CHARGES. 

BLOOMSBURY  COUNTY  COURT. GRAY  AND 

ANOTHER  V.  THOMAS. 

This  case  had  been  previously  heard  during  the 
unavoidable  absence  from  town  of  the  defendant, 
when  judgment  was  given  against  him.  The  de- 
fendant, however,  subsequently,  through  his  soli- 
citor, Mr.  Charlton,  applied  for,  a new  trial  which, 
under  the  circumstances  then  stated,  the  Judge, 
Mr.  Heath,  granted. 

The  plaintiffs  are  auctioneers  and  house  agents  in 
Camden  Town,  the  defendant  being  a timber  mer- 
chant and  builder,  carrying  on  business  near  the 
Camden  Railway  Station,  and  the  amount  sought 
to  be  recovered  from  him  was  16/.  17s.  as  commis- 
sion for  selling  three  houses,  built  by  and  belonging 
to  defendant  in  Harmwood-strect,  Hampstead-road. 
On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  it  was  stated  that  the 
houses  had  been  sold  by  him  to  a friend  of  his,  to 
whom  he  had  mentioned  his  authority  from  de- 
fendant for  their  disposal.  The  defendant  entered 
his  office  in  the  beginning  of  1851,  but  the  precise 
date  he  could  not  recollect,  and  in  the  presence  of 
his  clerk  (since  dead)  deputed  him  to  sell  on  com- 
mission any  property  he  had  to  dispose  of.  The 
defendant  repudiated  the  plaintiff’s  demand  on  his 
oath,  stating  that  the  only  interview  he  had  had  at 
the  plaintiff’s  office  was  with  Mr.  Gray  some 
months  prior  to  his  building  the  houses  in  question, 
and  then  the  conversation  was  about  some  houses 
he  had  for  sale  at  Highgate.  The  claim  of  plain- 
tiffs was  for  disposing  of  the  houses  in  March  last, 
when  he  had  witnesses  to  prove  that  the  sale  of  the 
same  was  effected  between  the  buyer  and  Mr. 
Brown,  the  defendant’s  agent,  in  the  previous 
August. 

Witnesses  confirmatory  of  defednant’s  statement 
having  been  heard, 

His  Honour  said  that  he  felt  bound  to  reverse 
his  former  decision,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  plaintiffs  bad  no  legal  demand  upon  the  defend- 
ant, in  whose  favour  therefore  his  judgment  would 
now  be. 

Judgment  for  defendant,  with  costs. 


VALUATION  OF  PARISHES. 

GREENFORD. 

At  a recant  sitting  of  the  Brentford  Petty  Ses- 
sions an  appeal  was  heard  of  a novel  nature,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Middleton,  rector  of  Greenford,  county 
of  Middlesex,  being  the  appellant,  against  a poor- 
rate  assessed  by  the  respondents,  the  churchwardens, 
vestry,  and  board  of  guardians  of  his  own  parish. 

The  appellant  stated  that  his  assessment  to  the 
poor-rates  had  lately  been  increased,  whilst  several 
of  his  parishioners  had  had  theirs  reduced.  He 
further  objected  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
re-value  of  the  parish,  the  board  of  guardians 
having  taken  that  office  upon  themselves,  instead  of 
i calling  in  the  professional  services  of  a surveyor, 
j which  had  hitherto  been  the  custom  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  rev.  appellant  was  understood 
to  contend  that  a valuation  made  without  a profes- 
sional man,  and  by  interested  parties,  was  clearly 
an  act  of  injustice  and  against  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
He  urged  that  his  rate  should  be  reduced  to  the 
former  standard,  640/. 

Mr.  Rigge,  who  represented  the  board  of  guard- 
ians, as  its  deputy-chairman,  said  that  the  board 
thought  with  him,  that  the  parish  required  a re- 
valuation ; but  as  the  board  did  not  wish  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  employing  a surveyor,  their  clerk 
was  desired  to  write  to  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners upon  the  subject.  The  answer  of  the 
commissioners  was  to  the  effect,  that  they,  the 
guardians,  need  not  employ  a surveyor,  and  that  a 
rate  could  be  legally  levied  upon  their  own  valua- 
tion. Upon  this  he,  Mr.  Rigge,  went  through  the 
valuation,  and  took  for  his  data  the  result  of  free 
trade  measures,  viz.  the  average  price  of  corn, 
straw,  and  hay  for  the  last  twenty  years.  He  found 
by  this,  the  farmers  in  the  parish  paid  the  same 


rent,  rates,  taxes,  and  tithes  now  as  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  whilst  the  price  of  corn  and  their  other 
agricultural  products  had  sensibly  decreased.  Now, 
the  rev.  appellant  received  the  same  tithes,  and  had 
the  benefit  of  cheap  produce,  and  he  therefore  re- 
duced the  farmers’  assessment  and  increased  the 
rector’s.  He  thought  this  a fair  and  business-like 
way  of  valuation. 

Mr.  Baillie,  the  chairman,  condemned  the  re- 
spondents’ conduct  in  going  about  the  parish  valuing 
their  own  property  iu  connection  with  their  fellow- 
parishioners.  He  would  not  pass  an  opinion  as  to 
the  legality  of  a re-assessment  made  by  interested 
parties,  and  without  a professional  person  to  value, 
for  the  bench  were  satisfied  the  appellant,  according 
to  the  papers  handed  in,  was  assessed  at  too  high  an 
amount  under  the  old  assessment,  but  as  that 
assessment  was  not  appealed  against,  they  could 
only  adjudicate  upon  the  present.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  the  appeal  should  be  allowed  with  full 
costs,  and  recommended  the  officials  of  the  parish 
to  act  more  in  harmony  with  their  pastor,  and  not 
give  him  or  any  one  in  the  parish  such  good  grounds 
of  appeal  as  the  present,  or  the  parish  would  find 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers. 

Judgment  for  the  appellant,  and  rate  reduced  to 
its  former  amount. 


A BROADWAY  HOTEL. 

The  New  York  Herald  gives  an  account  of 
a new  hotel  named  the  Metropolitan,  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Prince-street,  lately 
opened.  The  building  forms  an  L,  300  feet 
fronting  on  Broadway,  and  200  feet  on  Prince- 
street.  It  is  six  stories  high,  and  presents  a 
front  of  brown  stone.  The  architecture  is 
termed  Roman,  though  the  style  is  not  pure  in 
any  order.  The  main  entrance  on  Broadway 
leads  to  the  public  office  of  the  house.  On 
the  first  floor  are  ladies’  reception-room,  gen- 
tlemen’s lounging-room,  dressing-rooms,  and 
apartments  for  the  reception  of  guests,  prior 
to  assigning  them  rooms.  The  floors  of  the 
office  and  other  public  rooms  are  paved  with 
marble  slabs.  The  mantles  in  the  reception- 
rooms  are  made  of  rare  marble,  and  the  furni- 
ture is  all  rich  and  inviting.  There  is  a private 
staircase  leading  from  the  ladies  reception- 
room  to  the  second  story,  but  the  thoroughfare 
to  the  upper-part  of  the  house  is  by  the  broad 
staircase,  which  is  very  wide,  and  protected  on 
each  side  by  heavy  bannisters,  surmounted 
with  a massive  oak  rail,  wrought  and  polished 
to  the  highest  extent.  The  first  landing  is 
lighted  by  a window  of  stained  glass,  present- 
ing, among  other  designs,  the  Arms  of  the 
United  States,  the  Arms  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the  City  of 
New  York.  The  Capitol  at  Washington  and 
the  City  Hall  are  also  represented.  This  window, 
altogether,  is  a feature  of  the  house. 

A ladies’  parlour  is  24  by  30  feet,  in  which 
are  three  very  large  mirrors : the  mantelpiece 
is  of  beautiful  white  marble,  ornamented  with 
great  skill.  The  furniture  is  of  rosewood, 
covered  with  rich  brocatelle ; and  silk  damask 
curtains  are  hung  at  the  windows.  The  walls 
are  painted  in  fresco,  and  the  designs 
upon  the  ceiling  are  chaste  and  beautiful 
(we  are  but  quoting),  showing  the  unmis- 
takeable  traces  of  the  hand  of  art.  The 
second  parlour  on  this  floor  is  called  the  re- 
ception parlour.  It  is  in  eize  16  by  30  feet. 
The  mantel  is  of  pink  Lisbon  marble,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  in  rich  panel  work.  A door 
opens  out  upon  the  balcony  on  Broadway, 
where  a view  may  be  had  of  the  great  thorough- 
fare from  Trinity  to  Grace  Church.  The  third 
is  called  the  vestibule  parlour.  The  mantel- 
piece here  is  made  of  Brocatelle  marble,  and 
the  panel  work  is  very  rich,  the  ceiling  par- 
ticularly. Into  the  details  of  silk  damask, 
rich  brocatelle,  rosewood  furniture,  green  and 
gold  drapery,  gold  and  silver  goblets  and 
pitchers,  mirrors  worth  10,000  dollars  each, 
magnificent  Wilton  carpets,  &c.  &c.  we  can- 
not here  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  is  quite 
dazzling  and  confusing. 

The  whole  number  of  rooms  in  the  house, 
exclusive  of  the  first  floor  and  basements,  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty- three.  In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments,*there  are  over  four  hundred 
beds,  all  made  upon  spring  mattresses,  with 
hair  mattresses  over  them.  Accommodations 
for  six  hundred  guests  are  always  in  readiness, 
and  the  house  is  capable  of  holding  one 
thousand,  if  occasion  should  require.  Two 
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hundred  servants  are  to  be  employed  in  the 
hotel.  The  cooks  are  Frenchmen,  the  cham- 
bermaids, washers,  ironers,  &e.  are  white  girls, 
and  the  waiters  all  black  men  and  boys. 

The  building  was  erected  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  at  an  expense  of  600,000  dollars. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  valued  at 
200,000  dollars,  and  the  furniture  cost  120,000 
dollars — making  a total  of  920,000  dollars. 
All  the  public  rooms  and  passages  in  the  hotel 
are  to  be  heated  by  steam  pipes.  There  are 
gas-burners  wherever  light  is  required  through- 
out the  house,  and  the  bells  and  speaking- 
tubes  are  of  the  most  perfect  construction. 


NOTES  THROUGH  IRELAND. 

The  shield  and  headstone  of  a new  chapel 
of  ease  was  set  lately  at  a place  called  Carra- 
hollig,  county  Mayo,  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Sligo.  The  site  and  a deep-toned  bell  have 
been  contributed  by  the  marquis. 

We  find  that  in  some  localities  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Commission  has  commenced  to 
work  improvements.  In  Galway,  for  instance, 
a rugged  and  neglected  district  is  being  con- 
verted into  a picturesque  situation.  We  allude 
to  the  tract  of  ground  between  Salthill  and 
Blackrock,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Barton, 
of  Dublin,  who  is  at  present  (in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Frazer,  the  landscape  gardener)  caus- 
ing the  same  to  be  laid  out  in  building  plots  of 
about  thirteen  acres  each,  for  model  villas.  The 
remaining  portion  will  be  divided  into  smaller 
holdings,  of  three  or  five  acres  each;  and  we 
trust,  that  here  also  the  model  building  prin- 
ciple will  be  carried  out,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
petty  farming  and  working  clashes.  It  must 
be  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  this  locality,  that  the  intended  improve- 
ments will  be  a great  feature.  In  Mayo, 
63,000  acres  of  Sir  R.  O’Donnell’s  estates,  also 
a large  portion  of  Erris,  and  the  shores  of 
Clew  Bay,  together  with  a vast  tract  of  land 
in  Galway,  have  been  knocked  down  by  the 
commissioners’  hammer  to  English  capitalists. 

The  Limerick  Market  Trustees  have  received 
a number  of  plans  in  competition,  but  the 
amount  of  expenditure  stipulated  by  the  in- 
structions issued  (viz.  10,000/.)  appears  in- 
adequate to  build  a corn  exchange  and  give  the 
market  accommodation  required.  These  build- 
ings which  were  much  wanted  in  Limerick, 
together  with  the  recent  decision  of  the  Packet 
Station  Commissioners  in  favour  of  Foynes  as 
the  transatlantic  port,  are  two  grand  desiderata 
gained  by  the  citizens. 

The  MidlandGreat  Western  Railway  Company 
have  for  some  weeks  past  (though  late  in  the 
season)  followed  the  example  of  their  railway 
brethren  by  establishing  a series  of  cheap  excur- 
sion trips  between  Dublin  and  Galway.  The 
company’s  large  hotel  in  connection  with  their 
terminal  buildingsinEyre-square,anddescribed 
in  The  Builder  some  time  since,  is  inhabited 
by  a large  number  of  strangers,  whom  the 
beauties  of  the  Bay  of  Galway  and  the  romantic 
wildness  of  Connemara  have  drawn  to  the 
locality. 

The  Hibernian  and  Alliance  Gas  Consumers 
Companies  at  Dublin  have  reduced  the  price  of 
gas  to  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Ballooning  Extraordinary. — One  of 
our  correspondents  amusingly  proposes,  with 
the  view  of  expediting  the  transmission  of 
letters  or  small  parcels,  “ that  a balloon  (of 
sufficient  power  and  at  a sufficient  elevation) 
be  moored  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the 
City,  by  wires  of  sufficient  strength,  radiating 
from  the  car  to  as  many  stations  in  the  suburbs 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The  presence  of 
a man  or  boy  in  the  car  would  be  required  : 
he  would  have  communication  with  terra  firma 
by  means  of  a double  rope  passing  over  a 
wheel  in  the  car,  and  dropping  into  a central 
station  below.  By  this  means,  letters,  &c. 
could  be  raised  in  a few  moments  from  the 
earth  to  the  car,  where  the  attendant  would  be 
ready  to  place  them  in  light  small  wicker 
baskets,  hanging  to  wheels,  running  on  the 
wires  : he  would  then  loose  them,  and,  by  the 
force  of  specific  gravity,  they  would  dart  down 
the  wires  with  great  velocity  to  their  respective 
destinations ! !” 
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i2ottrr£{  of  33oofcS. 

The  Architectural  Publication  Society.  Part  II 

of  Volume  for  1851-2. 

This  new  part  of  the  Society’s  publication 
consists  of  an  article  on  Aqueducts,  fully  illus- 
trated by  M.  Servas  de  Jong,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  translated,  with  additions,  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papworth.  It  has  also  illustrations  of  foun 
tains,  and  an  engraved  plate  of  the  organ  at 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lubeck,  an  extraordinary 
but  tasteless  production. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Aqueducts  makes 
the  following  remarks  in  conclusion  : — 

“It  has  frequently  been  mentioned  as  matter  of 
surprise,  that  some  of  the  aqueducts  above  described 
should,  in  modern  times,  have  been  built  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  now  ordinary  method  of  the  pipe 
system.  On  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
ancient  plan,  it  would  be  found  that  although 
nearly  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed,  some  of 
the  erections  have  incessantly  fulfilled  their  pur- 
pose ; and  if  one  estimate  were  made  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  repair  in  stone  or  brick, 
after  the  Roman  manner,  and  another  upon 
any  system  of  tubes  capable  of  delivering  the 
same  quantity  of  water,  their  liability  to  obstruc- 
tion, to  bursting,  and  to  loosen  at  the  joints,  their 
wear  and  tear,  including  loss  by  age  and  by  de- 
composition, with  the  generally  necessary  expense 
of  steam-power,  the  balance  would  be  found  in- 
finitely in  favour  of  the  method  described  in  the 
preceding  pages,  without  taking  into  consideration 
that  good  water  loses  its  quality  in  metal  tubes, 
while  even  inferior  water  is  improved  while  running 
in  a brick  or  stone  channel ; besides  the  above, 
there  are  all  the  inconveniences  produced  by  in- 
equality of  pressure  in  the  pipe  system,  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  the  metals  employed,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  up  whole  lengths  of  mains  laid 
under  the  solid  pavement  of  our  streets,  which  are 
rendered  impassable  during  the  works  : such  an  in- 
convenience the  Romans  wisely  avoided,  and  con- 
tinued to  prefer  the  system  of  raised  aqueducts, 
even  to  that  of  pipes  in  vaults.” 
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Extension  of  the  Salford  Royal 
Museum  and  Library. — A total  sum  of 
about  2,500/.  having  been  raised,  the  com- 
mittee procured  plans  and  specifications  from 
several  architects,  and  those  from  Messrs. 
Travis  and  Mangnall  were  approved  of,  and 
they  had  orders  to  complete  their  plans  and 
afterwards  proceed  with  the  works.  The  new 
building,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
erection,  and  was  commenced  about  three 
months  ago,  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
library  and  museum,  and  stands  upon  the  site 
formerly  occupied  by  the  yard  and  outhouses. 
The  building,  as  described  in  the  Manchester 
Courier,  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  and  of  the 
Italian  style  of  architecture,  the  same  as  the 
present  structure.  The  lower  room  is  to  be 
the  reading-room,  and  is  75  feet  long  by  30 
wide.  It  will  be  lighted  by  five  large  windows 
of  a Venetian  character  on  the  north  front, 
and  by  one  of  the  same  description  at  the  west 
end  of  the  room.  The  upper  room,  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  museum 
and  picture  gallery,  will  be  75  feet  long  by  30 
feet  wide,  and  the  light  is  to  be  obtained 
through  the  roof,  on  the  same  principle  as 
Lord  Northwick’s  picture  gallery,  near  Chel- 
tenham, leaving  the  whole  of  the  walls  free  for 
the  suspension  of  pictures.  The  height  of  the 
lower  room  will  be  17  feet,  and  that  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  upper  room  28  feet.  The 
building  will  be  heated  with  hot  water,  and 
ventilated.  This  alteration  will  make  the  in- 
stitution more  than  twice  its  original  size,  and 
the  new  portion,  like  that  of  the  old  one,  is 
being  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  facing. 
Mr.  Petrie,  the  head  gardener  of  the  park,  in- 
tends to  alter  permanently  the  character  of  the 
sloping  ground  lying  before  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  and  to  lay  it  out  in  terraces,  in 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  to  be  a fountain. 
The  contractors  are  said  to  be  under  engage- 
ments to  have  the  works  completed  by  January. 
The  number  of  books  given  out  in  the  library 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1850,  was  14,423  ; 
for  the  corresponding  six  months  in  1851, 
17,944  ; and  for  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  19,147.  The  number  of  readers 
who  visited  the  library  during  the  first  year  is 


estimated  at  60,700;  for  1851,  80,000;  and 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year, 
54,000.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  this 
thriving  and  important  institution  is  completed, 
the  money  required  to  place  it  out  of  debt  will 
be  supplied  to  the  committee. 

The  Bailey  Memorial,  Hereford 
Cathedral,  is  now  completed.  Mr.  Bailey 
represented  the  county  for  several  years,  and 
assisted  in  obtaining  funds  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral.  The  memorial  executed 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Cottingham  by  Mr. 
Boulton,  is  an  Altar  Screen,  of  Caen  stone, 
and  is  erected  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir, 
across  the  great  Norman  arch:  the  design 
consists  of  a dado  of  the  height  of  the  altar,  of 
carved  panels,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles, 
above  which,  resting  on  an  enriched  moulded 
sill,  is  a series  of  five  recessed  panels,  contain- 
ingas  many  subjects  sculptured  in  alto-relievo, — 
“The  Agony  in  the  Garden” — “ The  Bearing 
the  Cross,” — -“The  Crucifixion,” — “The  Re- 
surrection,”—and  “The  Three  Marys  at  the 
Sepulchre  above  these  panels  are  crocketed 
pediments,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles,  and 
restingon  carved  capitals  with  clustered  shafts  of 
polished  marble  : these  are  continued  upwards 
by  another  range  of  semi-detached  shafts, 
terminating  above  an  enriched  perforated  crest- 
ing in  detached  foliated  capitals,  supporting  at 
intervals  six  figures  of  angels  with  wings  erect, 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  "Four  of 
the  pediments  are  surmounted  by  finials,  the 
centre  one  having  a cross.  On  the  reverse 
side,  or  that  next  the  ambulatory  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  the  entire  surface  to  the  height  of  8 
feet  from  the  plinth,  is  covered  with  a carved 
diaper,  terminating  in  a continuous  panelling, 
containing  enamelled  shields  of  the  armorial 
bearings  and  monogram  of  the  deceased.  On 
this  side  there  is  a bust  of  the  deceased  by 
Mr.  J.  Evan  Thomas,  on  a granite  pedestal. 

The  Leeds  Town  Hall  Competition. 
—At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on 
Thursday  in  last  week,  to  consider  their  posi- 
tion in  reference  to  the  instructions  to  the 
architects,  it  was  resolved,  “ that  it  is  not  de- 
sirable at  present  to  deviate  from  the  course 
hitherto  pursued.”  No  alteration  in  the  in- 
structions, therefore,  will  be  made.  The 
decision  of  the  committee  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  two  circumstances,— first,  that  the 
instructions  complained  of  are  almost  identical 
in  their  requirements  with  those  issued  to 
architects  in  view  of  the  erection  of  the  Leeds 
Borough  Gaol,  and  which  then  excited  no  dis- 
satisfaction ; and,  second,  that  “ minute  ” 
explanations  are  demanded,  in  order  that  the 
professional  referee,  whose  advice  the  com- 
mittee will  seek  when  all  the  plans  are  before 
them,  may  be  enabled  to  judge  whether  the 
estimate  in  each  case  is  reasonable  or  not.  It 
must  now  rest  with  architects,  therefore,  to  do 
what  they  think  right  in  the  circumstances. 

C-oal  Shoots.  — A correspondent, 
“W.  R.  B.”  with  reference  to  the  mess  caused 
by  coal-wagons  discharging  their  cargoes 
through  the  small  circular  holes  which  mark 
the  pavements,  advises  tha  every  coal  mer- 
chant should  have  a large  funnel  made,  the 
bottom,  or  pipe  end  to  fit  the  manhole,  the 
mouth  large  enough  to  receive  the  coals  as 
they  are  discharged  from  the  sacks  : the  fun- 
nel might  be  protected  from  injury  by  having 
a fiat  ring  or  flange  rivetted,  to  encompass  it, 
and  so  placed  as  to  rest  upon  the  stone.  The’ 
whole  might  be  made  of  wrought  iron  at  small 
cost. 

Consumption  of  Smoke.— The  various 
plans  for  burning  smoke  seem  mostly  failures, 
and  a practical  proof  of  it  is  furnished  by  the 
appearance  of  Leeds  and  all  the  other  manu- 
facturing towns  at  the  present  time.  I would 
suggestthat  instead  of  tryingto  burn,  we  should 
try  to  drown  the  smoke  or  condense  it  in  some 
way  or  other.  Steam  is  condensed  in  the  low 
pressure  engines  : could  not  smoke  be  passed 
into  a flue  with  a jet  of  water  constantly  falling 
like  a mist  and  be  condensed,  or  passed 
through  a coarse  piece  of  canvas  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  which  might  be  done  by  an  end- 
less web  dipped  into  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  chimney  shaft  and  kept  in  motion  by  the 
engine. — G.  W. 
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Fall  of  Two  Houses  in  Seven  Dials.  i 
— On  Sunday  night,  or  Monday  ? morning 
rather,  between  two  and  three  o’clock,  a 
frightful  fall  of  two  houses  occurred  in  Seven 
Dials,  St.  Giles’s,  when  many  persons  were 
seriously  injured,  two  or  three  fatally,  it  is 
feared.  The  houses  abutted  against  each  other 
at  the  back,  and  adjoined  one  of  the  corner 
houses,  a large  gin- palace,  called  the  Crown 
Tavern,  facing  the  opening  at  Seven  Dials. 
The  ruined  houses  faced  Queen-street  and 
Great  St.  Andrew’s-street  respectively.  One 
of  them  was  a cheap  lodging-house  for 
poor  people,  which  accounts  for  the  numbers 
injured.  The  other  was  an  oil  and  colour  shop. 
The  official  surveyors  are  blamed ; but  there 
are  various  questions  involved,  and  into  these 
we  cannot,  at  present,  enter.  The  reckless- 
ness with  which  individuals  will  risk  their  own 
lives,  even  while  danger  is  obvious,  was  cu- 
riously evidenced  a few  nights  ago  in  the  still 
unsettled  and  dangerous  ruins  themselves, 
where  we  observed  a hair-cutter,  professional 
or  otherwise,  coolly  cutting  away  at  the  hair  of 
a customer,  who  as  unconcernedly  submitted 
to  the  operation,  while  a bystander  held  the 
candle  whose  glare  disclosed  the  curious  scene 
to  all  who  stood  in  the  street ! 

Welsh  Slate  Traffic. — The  develope- 
ment  of  the  slate  traffic  on  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  line  is  gradually  proceeding,  and  in 
a short  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  form 
a most  important  item  of  revenue.  The  branch 
lines  of  rail  from  the  great  slate  wharfs  at 
Port  Penrhyn  and  Port  Dinorwic  have  been 
connected  with  the  tramways  at  the  quarries, 
and,  in  a short  time,  it  is  hoped,  there  will  be 
a communication  at  Carnarvon  between  the 
line  and  the  tramways  leading  to  the  great 
slate  basin. 

Libraries  in  the  United  States. — 
There  are,  it  is  said,  at  least  10,199  public 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  containing 
3,753,964  volumes.  These  are  distributed  under 
the  following  heads  : — ■ Yols. 

State  libraries 39  containing  288,937 

Social  libraries 126  ,,  611,334 

College  libraries  126  ,,  586,912 

Students’  libraries  ....  142  „ 254,639 

Libraries  of  academies  & 

professional  schools  227  » 320,909 

Libraries  of  scientific  and 

historical  societies. .. . 34  „ 138,901 

Public  school  libraries  9,505  ,,  1,552,332 


Total  libraries 10,199  Total  vols.  3,753,964 

The  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Pennsylvania,  stand 
pre-eminent  for  the  number  of  their  libraries. 
New  York  has  upwards  of  8,000  school  libra- 
ries, and  more  than  200  other  public  libraries 
of  various  denominations.  Massachusetts  has 
700  school  and  62  other  public  libraries. 
Michigan  has  374  of  the  former,  and  seven  of 
the  latter.  While  even  the  state  of  Iowa  can 
boast  of  its  2,660,  Wisconsin  of  its  7,163,  and 
Minnesota  of  its  3,200  volumes  of  books  for 
public  use. 

New  Application  of  the  Lever  Prin- 
ciple.— A working  model  of  Messrs.  Faulkner 
and  Mayne’s  patent  pumping  engine,  which, 
by  the  application  of  balancing  and  counter- 
balancing weights  by  leverage,  is  intended  to 
supersede  steam,  is  thus  described  by  the 
Manchester  Courier : — At  one  end  of  it,  on  a 
lever  connected  by  a shaft  with  a pulley,  the 
inventor  places  a thirty-pound  weight  at  a dis- 
tance of  six-and-a-half  inches  from  the  fulcrum. 
On  the  opposite  end  another  lever  is  connected 
with  a pulley  half  the  diameter  of  the  former 
one,  and  on  which  there  is  placed,  at  six-and- 
a-half  inches  from  the  fulcrum,  another  thirty- 
pound  weight.  When  these  levers  are  put  in 
motion,  the  one  counterbalances  the  other,  and 
the  power  required  to  move  them  is  very  small. 
Supported  on  two  pillars  from  the  centre  of 
the  machine,  there  is  a sway  beam,  about  six 
feet  long,  which  is  connected  at  one  end  with 
two  pulleys  by  a chain,  and,  consequently, 
when  the  levers  are  moved,  the  sway  beam  is 
set  in  motion,  and  by  the  application  of  about 
2lbs.  of  moving  power,  a weight  of  upwards  of 
lOOlbs.  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
was  lifted  up  and  down  with  ease.  One  man 
by  this  machine  can  do  as  much  work  as  a 
three-horse  engine. 


The  Houses  at  St.  Augustin’s,  Rams- 
gate.— In  your  leading  notice  of  the  late 
W.  A.  Pugin  you  allude  to  the  houses  at  the 
east  end  of  his  church  in  this  town  as  com- 
pletely “swamping  that  building.”  It  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  these  houses  were 
neither  designed  nor  built  by  Mr.  Pugin, 
though  they  are  a sad  attempt  to  copy  the 
style  of  his  work  adjoining ; and  are  indeed 
just  sufficiently  like  to  deceive  the  uninitiated. 
Pugin,  of  course,  would  not  have  committed 
the  absurdity  of  marring  his  own  favourite 
work  by  perpetrating  the  houses  with  the 
overwhelming  roof,  &c.  &c.  which  you  so 
justly  reprobate. — N. 

Bedfordshire  Archaeological  So- 
ci  ety. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  council 
of  this  society,  held  on  Tuesday  in  last  week, 
it  was  resolved,  “ that  it  is  desirable  to  publish 
for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  materials  may 
accumulate,  an  octavo  sheet  of  miscellaneous 
notes  relating  to  the  architecture  and  antiquities 
of  the  county.”  If  found  practicable,  the 
first  number  will  be  published  before  1st 
January,  1853.  . . 

Sham  Patent  Agents. — A “victim” 
denounces  a certain  company  as  sham  patent 
agents;  but  it  is  too  serious  a matter  for 
us  to  commit  ourselves,  to  the  peril  of 
actions  for  libel  on  such  a ground.  We 
think  it  advisable,  however,  to  warn  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  patents, 
to  keep  their  eyes  open  to  the  risk  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  unsafe  advisers  under  the 
guise  of  respectable  patent  agents. 

Melted  Lead. — A simple  method,  and 
one  always  available,  of  preventing  accidents 
with  melted  lead  similar  to  the  one  which 
occurred  while  fixing  the  casting  at  the  Nelson 
Column,  is  in  constant  use  among  stone- 
masons, and  deserves  to  be  generally  known. 
A small  quantity  of  common  salt  placed  in  the 
hole  before  running  in  the  hot  metal  will  pre- 
vent the  lead  flying,  however  damp  the  stone 
may  be.  Rosin  and  grease  are  also  frequently 
so  used,  and  are  said  to  be  equally  if  not  more 
certainly  efficient. — G.  R. 

A Trifling  Difference.— Pray,  give  the 
following  list  of  tenders  for  painting,  &c.  the 
St.  Olave’s  Union  Workhouse,  Parish-street, 
Horselydown  : 


Suter  

0 

0 

Murphy 

0 

0 

Mallet 

193 

0 

0 

Brighton 

. 180 

0 

0 

Franklin 

0 

0 

Pallet 

0 

0 

F.  C.  Clare 

. 147 

0 

0 

Weller 

0 

0 

Metcalf  

0 

0 

Main  

0 

0 

Mann 

0 

0 

Keen  

0 

0 

Tyler  and  Andrews  . 

117 

10 

0 

Ambler  (accepted)  . . . 

105 

0 

0 

TENDERS 

For  making  the  roads  on  the  Kilburn  Park  estate  : Mr, 
W.  H.  Lindsey,  surveyor : — 

Brown £5,596  13  9 

Williams 6,519  16  2 

Barnes  and  Turner 5,486  14  10 

Murray  4,980  14  9 

Coker  (accepted) 4,544  14  6 


‘ T.  B.,’ 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ H.  R.,” 


“G.  W.  R„”  “L.  C.,”  "H.  R.,”  “ J.  G.  W„" 
G.  W."  “LordE.,"  “ G.  M.,**  “T.  J.  B.,’’ 
“ J.  M.  W.,”  “T.  C.  N.”  (the  expenses  could  not  be  re- 
covered), “ S.  R.”  (we  are  not  aware.  We  doubt  the  ad- 
visability), “ An  Architect,”  “ F.  P.,’’  “ R.  P.  P.,”  “ W. 
P.”  (received),  “ J.  B.,”  “ A.  W.  P.,”  " J.  J.  B.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses .' 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respectingadoertisemen/s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


CLERK  WANTED,  probably  for  a permanency. 

Must  writ1.' a good  and  quick  hund.aud  if  used  to  attending 
to  contracts  in  a public  company,  would  be  preferred.  Hours, 
nine  to  six.— Apply  by  letter,  statiug  age  and  particulars,  to  C.  G. 
r>4.  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  London. 


GUILDER’S  FOREMAN,  or  CLERK  of  the 

J3  WORKS,  WANTED,  fully  capable  of  setting  out,  super- 
intending. nnd  keeping  an  account  of  the  several  works.— Address. 
H.  F.  at  the  Office  of  ‘‘The  Builder,”  statiDg  qualification  and 
•alary  required. 


TO  FOUNDRY  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  the  FOUNDRY, 

l V in  an  engineer’s  shop  in  London,  where  about  fifteen 
moulders  are  employed  ; one  who  has  bad  previous  experience  as  a 
foreman  would  be  preferred.  Liberal  wages  will  be  given.— Apply 
by  letter,  statiDg  age  and  qualification,  and  wages  expected,  to 
C.  I).,  Miller  and  Field’s,  Stationers,  Westminstev-bridge-road. 


TO  PLASTERER5. 

W ANTED,  a first-rate  WORKMAN,  to  under- 

Vt  take  the  plastering  of  two  large  detached  villas.  12  miles 
from  London.  Materials  found.— Apply  to  Mr.  JOHNSON, Sur- 
’ ' a-liill.  Kingston.  Surrey.  


TO  SURVEYORS. 

AUWNTED,  an  expeditious  SURVEYOR  and 

II  good  VI A PPER.aLo  an  ASSISTANT  SURVEYOR.  Iminc- 


18,  « sh-grove,  Hackney, 


TO  PLAN  DRAUGHTSMEN. 

WANTED,  immediately,  TWO  rapid  and  expe- 

' I rienced  first-class  DRAUGHTSMEN,  fully  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  a Civil  Engineer's  e nd  Surveyor’s  Office,  whose 
'ce3  are  required  on  a Board  of  Health  Plan.— Communica- 

!,  enclosing  specimens  and  stating  salary,  &c.  &c.  to  be  ad- 

drcfSed  to  Mr.  AR  THUR,  at  Mr.  Bury’s  Office,  71,  St.  Thomas- 
street,  Weymouth,  Dorset. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

it  WORKS  or  BUILDER’S  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  by  a 


Ylf  ANTED,  to  conduct  the  general  routine  of  an 
Vi  Architect’s  Office,  a First-class  PltACTICAL  DRAUGHTS- 
MAN and  DESIGNER  ; must  also  have  a thorough  knowledge  of 
measuring  and  taking  'out  quantities  — Address,  Box  R 40,  Post- 
office,  Liverpool,  stating  qualifications  nnd  terms. 


TO  BUILDERS,  HOUSE-DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 
AATANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  by  a 
i V Young  Man.  who  understands  the  Painting,  Glazing, 
Distempering,  and  Decorative  Paperhanging,  Ac.  lla-oio  objection 
to  any  part,  of  the  country.— Address,  C.  F.  T.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,  1,  York-street,  Coveut-gardcu. 


W 


ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  [30,  an 

ENGAGEMENT  as  MANAGING  FOREMAN  of  a 
BRICKFIELD,  at  peryear  or  per  thousand.  Cau  have  an  eight 
years' reference  from  hiB  present  employer.  His  work  can  be  in- 
spected. — Address,  M.  B.  Mr.  Bell,  Com  Merchant,  160,  White- 
,-street,  St.  Luke’s. 


TO  PAVIOKS  AND  SURVEYORS  OF  ROADS. 

WANTED,  a constant  SITUATION  as  FORE- 

I I MAN  or  JOURNEYMAN,  cither  in  Town  or  Country, 
os  above  ; is  forty-one  years  of  age,  aud  for  mauy  years  has  been  ac- 
customed to  lnying  and  setting  nut  work,  fined  rc  erences  from 
his  late  omployer.-Address  THOMAS  GREEN,  32,  Baldwin’a- 
gardeus.  Leather  lane,  Holborn. 


TO  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  AND  GLASS  STAINERS. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUATION 

in  the  country ; not  more  than  GO  miles  from  London 
preferred.  He  is  a good  writer  and  general  decorator,  both  in  the 
ancient,  modern,  nnd  mediteval  styles,  and  has  a thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  glass  painting  aud  staining,  embossing,  and 
burnished  gold  writing  on  glass  church  decoration,  Ac.— Address 
A.  B.  38,  E:sex-street,  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

THE  Advertiser,  who  has  just  finished  an  engage- 
ment as  Clerk  of  Works,  wishts  to  engage  himself  with  an 
Architect  in  a similar  situation.  Satisfactory  reference  will  be 
given.— Address  to  G.  B.  A.,  Murreys,  Ac.  173.  Sloanc  street. 


A CLERK  of  WORKS,  well  experienced  in  all 

the  branches  of  building,  i*  now  open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT 
either  in  town  or  country.  Unexceptionable  references  from  his 
lat  e employers.— Address,  C.  C.  C.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 
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week.  Terms  moderate.  Kespectal  le  references  will  he  given.— 
Apply  by  letter,  post-paid,  to  H.  D.  S.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
1.  York  street,  Covent-gnrdcn. 


A MAN,  well  experienced  in  the  various  building 

trades  la  Carpenter  and  Joiner),  of  active  and  steady  habits, 
wants  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  general 
WORKING  FOREMAN  : the  oountry  not  objected  to.— Address, 
C.  R care  of  Mr.  Cross,  23.  Moorgate-strect,  Loudon. 


TO  ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A N INSPECTOR  of  WORKS  is  desirous  of  an 

ENGAGEMENT.  He  has  superintended  -ome  of  the  largest 
undertakings  in  the  kingdom,  is  capable  of  carrying  out  all  rail- 
way works,  has  a thorough  knowledge  of  construction,  and  is  an 
experienced  and  successful  bridge  builder.  References  of  high  re- 
spectability.—  Letters  addressed  B.  W.  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 
1,  York-street.  Coveut-garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  some  years  in 
I\-  the  Profession,  and  thoroughly  understands  it,  both  practi- 
cally and  theoretienUy.  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a geutleman 
who  would  admit  him  as  JUNIOR  PARTNER.  At  the  present 
moment  he  can  command  only  a small  sum,  but  would  eventually 
throw  more  into  the  concern.  The  share  to  he  in  proportion  to 
the  sunt  advanced.— Address  P.  A.,  Scudding’ j Library,  Belgrave- 
place,  Pimlico. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PROFESSOR  DONALDSON’S  LECTURES 

l on  ARCHITECTURE  and  CONSTRUCTION . at  Univcrs  ty 
College,  will  be  resumed  on  FHIDAY.thelsth  OCTOBER,  at  Half- 
past  Six  p.m.— Further  particulars  may  be  had  at  the  Office  of 
the  College. 


GEOLOGICAL  MINERALOGY.  — KING’S 

VJ  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— PHOFESSOR  TENNANT.  F.O.S 
will  commence  a COURSE  of  LECTURES  on  MINERALOGY, 
with  a view  to  facilitate  the  sludy  of  Geology,  nnd  of  the  Applica- 
tion of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Arts.  The  Lectures  will  be 
illustrated  bv  an  ext-nsive  collection  of  specimens,  and  will  com- 
mence on  WEDNESDAY  morning.  at  NINE  o’clock.  They  will 
be  continued  on  each  succeeding  Wednesday,  at  the  same  hour. 

R.  W.  JELF,  D.D.  Principal. 


TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  practically  acquainted 
with  Mechnnical  Engineering  in  all  its  details,  and  has  had 
considerable  experience  in  the  construction  of  railways  and  water- 
works, Ac.  having  a portion  of  his  time  disengaged,  OFFERS  HIS 
SI'.RVICFS  to  design,  get  out  general  nnd  working  drawings,  take 
out  quantities,  and  draw  up  specifications  for  civil  or  mechanical 
engineering  works.  Surveys  made,  and  levels  accurately  taken, 
aud  Parliamentary  plans  and  sections  made  according  to  the 
Standing  Orders.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  U.  W.  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,  1.  York-street,  Covent-garden. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

ESTIMATES  for  large  or  small  works  carefully 

-Li  made  out,  at  charges  in  accordance  with  the  times,  and  parti- 
cularly so  with  reference  to  unsuccessful  competitors,  by  Mr. 
REID,  Surveyor,  and  author  of  the"  Young  Surveyor's  Preceptor,” 
38,  Bloomshury-street.  B.dford  square.  N.B.  Difficult  accounts 
arranged  and  mode  out 


WARMING  by  HOT  WATER.— To 

BUILDERS,  IRONMONGERS,  and  OTHERS  finding 
their  own  Materials.  — The  Advertiser  wishes  to  meet  with 
EMPLOYMENT  in  Fitting  up  Hot  water  Apparatus  for  Warm- 
ing Buildings  and  Baths  of  every  description.  Is  willing  to  take 
the  care  aud  w ork  by  the  job,  or  otherwi.-e.  Can  be  highly  recom- 
mended by  the  trade,  and  is  also  the  inventor  of  a firM-rate  boiler, — 
th.reare  many  in  use,  and  are  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.— 
Address,  A.  B.  64,  Collier-.treet,  Pentouville. 
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TO  SCULPTORS. 

HTHE  Council  of  the  ART-UNION  of  LONDON, 

X dcsirou8of  produoing  in  BRONZE  a fine  work  of  art  com- 
memoratOc  of  the  late  DUKE  of  WELLINGTON,  offer  the  sum 
of  ONE  HUNDRED  and  PIETY  POUNDS  fora  BAS  REI.1EF, 
twenty-nine  iuches  lone,  and  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  in  width, 
illustrative  of  an  event  in  h'8  military  life-  The  subject  Isnot  to 
ho  treated  allegorically.  The  models  are  to  be  sent  to  No.  444, 
West  Strand,  on  or  before  FEBRUARY  1st,  185:1,  either  with  or 
withoutthe  artist’s  name  openly  attnclied.  The  Council  reserve  to 
themselves  the  option  of  withholding  the  premium,  if  a work  of 
sufficient  merit  be  not  submitted. 

GEORGE  GODWIN,  ) Hnn  Rec. 
LEWIS  POCOCK.  f ,lon’  secs- 


Sept,  28, 185i 


T)UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

I > The  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  be  held  at 


Angcll,  Samuel,  esq. 

District  Surveyor. 
Balam,  Charles,  esq. 
Jlarncs,  11.  esq. 
Barnett,  J.  esq. 

Bird,  Stephen,  esq. 
Bird,  Mr.  George, 
Treasurer 
Bird,  Mr.  Joseph. 
Bird,  Mr.  Edward. 
Brown,  Mr.  Edward. 
Bulmcr,  Mr.  John 
Burstall,  R.  K.  C9q. 
Blash field , J oh  n,  esq. 
Belletti,  Mr.  A. 
Cubitf,  Mr.  Alderman 
William,  M.P. 
Cozens,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Clowser,  Mr.  T. 
Carter,  Mr.  Edward. 
Collins  A Stanbury, 
Messrs.  Birming- 

Dunnagc,  Wm.  esq. 


STEW. 

Gough,  Benj.  esq.  Parker,  T.  It.  esq. 
Greaves,  Rich  esq.  j Phillips,  F.  H.  esq. 
Grayson,  Mr.  George.  Potter  & Co.Mcssrs.G. 

Richardson,  H.  esq. 
Richardson,  Mr.  C. 
Ran  dell  and  Saun- 
d ers.Mcssrs.  ( Bath ). 


Mes 

Higgs,  Mr.  Joshua. 
Holme?,  Mr.  John 
Hutchons,  Mr.  Wm. 
Head.  Mr.  George. 
Helling,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Harding.  Mr.  Wm. 
Harding, Mr.  W.jun. 
Jackson.  Thus  esq. 
James,  Mr.  Jabez. 
Jackson,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Joll,  Henry,  esq. 

Lee,  William,  esq. 
I.ocke,  George,  esq. 
Myers,  George,  esq. 
Myers,  David,  esq. 
Ncsham.  Thns.  esq. 
Nonas,  Mr.  William. 
Newson,  Mr.  J.  jun. 
Oldfield.  Charles,  esq 
Oldfield,  C.  Fred.  esq. 
Oubhwaite.  Mr.  J. 
Patrick.  Thos.  esq. 
Piper.  T.  jun.  esq. 
Penuethorne,  J.  es 


Rolt,  Peter,  esq. 
Smith,  G.  Spencer’ 

Smith.  Mr.  Thomas. 
Sapwcll,  Mr.  J. 
Skeat,  Wiillam,  esq. 
Stirling,  Mr.  Tlios. 
Stirling,  Mr.  Wm. 

So  ward,  Mr.  J.  jun. 
Simkin,  Mr.  William 
Sanders,  Mr.  F. 
Stephens,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Troup,  J ames,  esq. 
Tyerman,  Thos.  esq. 
Tillott,  J.  esq. 
Turnbull.  Mr.  Tlios. 
Vigors,  Mr.  E. 

W aestafi,  J ames,  esq. 
Webb.  William,  esq. 
Watkins,  Mr.  S. 
Watts,  Mr.  R.  jun. 
Walker,  Josh.  esq. 


Eales,  Mr.  William. 

Eldred,  Mr.  J.  U. 

Eyre,  Walpole,  esq. 

Forest.  Robert,  esq. 

Grissell.T.  esq.  F.S.A. 

Gardiner,  W.  J.  esq. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  Interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion by  becoming  stewards,  will  be  pleased  to  forward  their  names 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  at  the  Office,  476,  New 
Oxford-street.  op  whom  tickets  mny  he  obtained,  21s.  each  ; also 
of  Mr.  GEORGE  BIRD,  the  Treasurer,  38,  Edgware-road  ; the 
Stewards  ; and  at  the  Bar  of  the  London  Tavern. 


GUARANTEE  of  RENTS.  — TO  LAND- 

VJT  LORDS,  OWNERS  of  PROPERTY,  TRUSTEES,  and 
OTHERS.— Owners  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  aud  In- 
comes guaranteed  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same 
shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not;  or  a certain  income  from 
property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not. 

Rents  collected  without  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 
paid  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction  ; thus  enabling  them  to 
draw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 

Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house, London. 

Rates  of  commission  are  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  policies  or  pre'iminnry  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM,  Resident  Director. 


HTHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

I-  call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Direotors,  Engineers,  aud 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
n the  26th  August  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 


of  both  the  rails  and  rdliug  stock,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  pas-engers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways,  in  this 
country  and  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

F.dlnburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian. 

London,  Itri  liton.and  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  and  South-Western  Junction, 

Waterford  nnd  Limerick, 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  arc  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  rail  way  a For 
lines  not  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  H.  Barlow’s  potent  rail,  ns  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  following  :— 

Great  Western. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  aud  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midlaud  Great  Western  (Irelai  d), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  1’.  W.  Barlow  nre  adapted 
to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  arc  adopted  on  the 
Enst-Indian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  by 
i pplying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY.  C.E.  3.  Great  George-street, 
Westminster;  or  to  WILLIAM  IlOWDEN,  Secretary,  26,  Great 
George -street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
25;hof  August:— 

“The  system  of  ‘ fish-jointing’  has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft’s  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance.’’ 


tions  which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  lias  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line  ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  aud  efficiency  of  the  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  iliat  portion  with  Barlow’s  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed." 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railway  :— 

’’ The  trial  afforded  by  six  additional  months  working  has  also 
confirmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow." 

It  has  fi«y  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lesseuei 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engiucs,  will  effect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architect:  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  aud  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellis'irnento  private  aud  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Medinmil.  or  Modern  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Deoorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1»X  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY.  5,  Chatham-piace,  Black- 
friars,  Loudon,  aud  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom. 

J effery  Smith,  esq.  I David  Fcrgusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  pre- 
miums os  they  fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

The  directors,  being  desirous  of  extending  tlie  agencies  in  and 
round  the  metropolis  aud  throughout  the  province-',  are  ready  to 
receive  applications  from  influential  nnd  active  persons,  accom- 
panied with  a reference.  0F01U1E  THOMSON,  Manager. 

THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


pHCENIX  FIRE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X Lombard-street,  and  Cbaring-cross,  London, 


Dccimus  Burton,  esq. 
Octavius  Edward  Coope,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq. 

William  Davis,  esq. 

George  Arthur  Fuller,  esq. 
Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq. 
James  A.  Gordou,  esq. 


Thomas  llodgson,  esq. 

Janies  Horne,  esq. 

John  Dorrieu  Magens.  esq. 

J.  Masterman,  esq.  M.P. 

John  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 
George  Stanley  Repton,  esq. 
Benjamin  Sliaw,  esq. 

Charles  Hampden  Tumor,  esq. 


Assistant  DntECTOn— Thomas  Richter,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

J ohn  Davis,  esq.  J oh  n Hodgson,  esq. 

William  Hammond,  esq. 

SECRETARIES. 

Wilmer  Harris,  esq.  George  William  Lovell,  esq. 

Architect  and  Surveyor  —John  Shaw,  Esq. 

Solicitors.— Messrs.  Dawes  and  Sons.  Angel-court, 
Insurances  against  Loss  by  Fire  are  effected  by  the  PHCENIX 
COMPANY  upon  every  description  of  Property,  in  every  part  of 
the  World,  on  the  most  favourable  Terms. 

Persons  insuring  with  the  PHCENIX  COMPANY  are  not  liable 
to  make  good  the  losses  of  otlicre,  as  is  the  case  in  Borne  offices. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at  Michaelmas  must  be 
renewed  within  Fifteen  days  thereafter,  or  they  will  become  void. 

Receipts  are  now  ready  at  the  principal  < iffices.  Lombard-street 
and  Chariug-cross,  and  with  the  respective  Agents  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 


NO  ERROR  WILL  VITIATE  A POLICY. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  07- 
Charing-i 


1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  57, 
Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq.  I Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq. 

Willi  -ity,  non  I*'  MS,  ml " 1 


Henry  Grace,  esq. 


I Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 

I J.  Petty  Muspratt,  esq. 

C.  Hampden  Turner,  esq.  F.R.S. 


Matthew  Whiting,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  John  Davis,  esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  July,  1847,  the  Bonus 
added  to  Policie;  effected  in  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
“Return  System"  averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits  are 
divided  amoDgstthe  Policy  holders. 

LOANS  in  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 

Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Assurance  of  £100  for  the 
whole  term  of  life  :— 


3 6 5 

4 10  7 
6 7 4 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 

X STREET;  CITY  BRANCH:  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806. 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £l53,00n.  Bonuses  Declared.  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 


The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  nenry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  Blencoe  Churohill,  esq.  I Beni.  Oliviern,  esq.  M.P..F.R.S. 
George  Dacre,  esq.  William  Ostler,  esq. 

William  Judd.  esq.  Apsley  Pellatt,  esq.  M.P. 

Sir  Richard  D.  King.  bart.  George  Round,  esq. 

The  Hon. Arthur  Kinnaird,M.P.  The  Rev.  Jrffhes  Sherman. 
Thomas  Maugham,  esq.  I Frederick  Squire,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Managing  Director. 

Pdvsician— John  Maclean.  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montagu  e-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  ore  divided  among  the 
insured. 


Original  Premium. 


2.600  79  10  10  extinguished. 

1.000  33  19  2 ditto 

1.000  1 34  16  10  ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently, to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


b 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
ition  ro  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 


TO  INVENTORS. 

'PHE  NEW  PATENT  AMENDMENT  ACT  is 

X now  in  FORCE.— Particulars  aud  inf'  rm  ,tion  mav  be  had 
on  personal  application,  or  by  letter,  enclosing  stamp,  addressed  to 
Messrs.  BARLOW  and  Co.  the  Patent  Office,  69,  Cliaucery-lane, 
London. 


With  the  Author’s  express  sanction.— Just  published,  price  Half- 
a-Crowu,  uniform  with  “ Lamartine's  History  of  t he  Restoration 
of  Monarchy  in  France,"  the  Second  Edition  of 

MAPOLEON  THE  LITTLE. 

-b  J?  By  VICTOR  HUGO  (the  Exiled). 

The  total  suppression  from  the  columns  of  the  French  press  of 
a'l  facts  relating  to  the  reccut  “ Coup  d'Etat,”  cannot  fail  to  render 
highly  interesting  to  the  British  public  the  startling  revelations, 
the  fearless  opinions,  and  the  eloquent  vindications  of  an  outraged 


Just  published  (inscribed  by  permission  to  the  Hon.  Colin 
Lindsay), in  one  vol.  royal  4to.  price  It  Is. 

A SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for  GOTHIC 

iX  MONUMENTS,  CHURCHYARD  CROSSES.  SEPUL- 
CHRAL SLABS  and  HEAD  CIO  >SSES  ; together  with  Remarks 
on  some  Modern  Erections,  and  their  Assumed  Connection  with 
Ecclesia-t'cal  Buildings — Pagan  Symbolism — Unchristian  Cha- 
racter—Position— Inscription,  Ac.  Ac. 

By  JOHN  GIBBS. 

Architect  and  Sculptor  (late  of  Oxford1,  Wigan,  and  member  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

The  designs  arc  lithographed  hv  Dav  and  Son. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  FTeeUL  Wigan  : II.  B.  RECKITT. 


On  the  1st.  of  OCTOBER,  price  Is.  6d.  No.  XCIL  iLVI.  New  Series), 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST.  Published  under  the 

Superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiological  late  Cambridge  Cam- 
den 8ociety. 

Contents  :— Some  Notes  from  Ireland.  No.  II.— Notes  on  Co- 
logne and  So.icrkopiug— The  Uttoxetcr  Tombstone  Cose— The 
Areliico'ogi  -al  Institute  in  1852— The  Preface  and  Specimens  of 
“ The  English  Psalter  “—An  English  Hymnal— The  Norwich,  Lin- 
coln. and  Salisbury  Volumes  of  (lie  Archmologiral  Institute— S. 
David’s  Cathedral— The  late  M r.  Pugin— Ecclesiologii-al  late  Cam- 
bridge Camden  Society— New  Churches,  Church  Restorations,  anil 
Notices  and  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

London : J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgatc-street,  and  New  Bond-street 


J ust  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

rFHE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

X REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  and  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  Ac. ; the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
aud  Bolts  ; the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  persons  connected  with 
Building.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  Tty. 

By  HENRY  MALPAS, Surveyor. 

London:  ROUSE  and  CO.  47,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside. 


Second  Edition,  enlarged,  8vo.  12?.  cloth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

Hydraulic  engineering;  applied  to 

Arterial  and  Thorough  Drainage,  the  Conveyance  of  Water 
and  Mill  Power  ; nlso.  TABLED  of  EARTH-WORK,  for  finding 
the  Cubic  Quantities  of  Excavations  and  Embankments,  in  RnTf. 
ways,  Hoads,  Rivers.  Drains,  Ac.  For  the  use  of  Civil  and  Mili- 
tary Engineers,  Architects,  Builders,  Contractors,  and  Surveyors, 
Drainage  Trustees  and  Inspectors,  Land  and  Mill  Proprietors. 
Overseer?,  Ac. 

By  JOHN  DWYER,  C.E.  Asst.  Inst.  C.E.  Ireland. 

“On  the  whole,  whether  we  consider  the  great  amount  of  in- 
formation conveyed,  or  i he  vast  saving  of  time  by  the  use  of  the 
various  tallies,  we  are  decidedly  of  opiiron  that  the  office  of 
the  Practical  Engineer  would  be  incomplete  without  * Dwyer’s 
Principles  and  Praotice  of  Hydraulic  Engineering.”’—  Farmers' 
Ga  telle. 

"The  work  manifests  great  care  and  accuracy,  a persevering 
attention  to  details,  and  a thorough  acquaintance  with  Engineer- 
ing Science.  No  member  of  the  profession  should  be  without  it. 
Its  tabular  calculations  will  save  time  and  labour  to  a great 
degree  — General  Advertiser. 

Dublin:  JAMES  McQLASHAN,  50,  Upper  Sackville-street - 
WM.  S.  ORR  and  Co.  London  and  Liverpool ; JuUN  MENZIES, 
Edinburgh. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 


BUILDERS'  and  CONTRACTORS’  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths.  uuuuu»- 
GENERAL  STATIONEKY,  fur  the  use  of  BUILDERS 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 

.OW  and  80NS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


Bills  of  quantities.— day  and  son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  in  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


'T'HE  ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  and  CIVIL 

A ENGINEERS’  DRAWING  CLASSES,  for  the  Study  of 
Architectural,  Ornamental,  Perspective,  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  Construction,  Hand-railing  Prac- 
tical Carpenterv,  Details,  Ac.  Conducted  by  THOMAS  J illLL. 
Offices,  12,  Helmet-row,  Old-street.  Hours,  Seven  till  Ten  every 
Evening  (Saturdays  excepted).  Terms  moderate,  to  be  had  on 
application,  between  Six  and  Ten. 


/COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS’  SCHOOLS. 

V_^  —Those  Architects  who  may  have  sent  in  designs  for  the 
proposed  building  at  Pinncr-in-H arrow,  are  informed  that  their 
plans,  Ao.  are  at  the  King's  Head,  Poultry,  aud  may  be  fetched 
away  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next,  the  5th  and  6th  October 
81,  Cheapside,  30th  Sept.  Ic5i  A.  L.  SAUL,  Secretary 


OAK  STAINING  and  VARNISHING.— 

Staining  nnd  Varai-  hing  of  Churches,  Chapels,  Ac  done  for 
the  trade  at  5i  perynrd  by  JOS.  WILLSON,  High-street.  lUng£ 
land.— Oak  Stain,  5s.  per  gallon. 


T EVEL.— Wanted,  a good  SECOND-HAND 

XJ  LEVEL,  of  the  best  make,  complete.-Apply  bv  letter  post- 

sM- wssssso’ss.rsa&f-  «•  - “•  0a«  •**  *»• 


Tl/'ANTED,  a modern  SECOND-HAND  SHOP 

v » FRONT,  plate  pre  erred,  14  feet  frontage  ; also  some  plate- 
glass,  30  iuches  by  32  inches  ; ditto,  30  inches  by  22  inches.— Par- 
ticulars, by  letter,  to  H.  E.  F.  10,  South-street,  Greenwich. 


TO  PUBLICANS  AND  BUILDERS. 

»TO  BE  LET,  a CORNER  PLOT  of  GROUND, 

X possessing  a double  frontage,  situate  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Islington,  in  a most  desirable  and  undeniable  situation  for  a 
licensed  victualler's  house,  with  sufficient  ground  for  mews  and 
tea-gardens— Apply  to  Mr.  PEACHEY,  17,  Salisbury-square. 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

L FLEET  KENT.— Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
ttjnof  lhcir 'friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cemeut.confi- 
ti°n  OI  tncir  irieu  3 imor0vcmcut  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
dent  that  the  great  ji mpro  . “ure  t£)  tbcm  a contiuuance  of  that 
d u r 1 1 * g t h ® whiclfthey  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 

?eceh'ed  at  theVorks.  and  at  Great  Scotland-jard,  Whitehall 

Great  p.-..!laii.l-vav.l.  Whitehall. 

TVTOTTCE  —PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

\ The  CO-PAKTNEKSH1P  lately  subsisting  between 
ROBINS  A8%IN,  and  COX.  having  teen  DISSOLVED  on 
the  -th' day  of  November  lost,  by  a decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  and  an  injunction  granted  re- 

Ken'L'fron^iltcTOeddl^n^witht^^receivhig  h,r< ^ is  ““V 

soever  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX.  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  i p the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  theiraocounto.  that  thesame 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtora  to  the  late  hm  " ill  be 
nl eased  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  their  accounts,  either  at  the 
?cmcut  Works,  Nortliflcet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall,  where  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  cany  on 
their  Manufacture  and  Trade  in  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  bolimidt,  under  the  style  or  hrm  of 
ROBINS  and  COMPANY. 


WILLTAM  ASPDIN’S  PATENT  PORTLAND 

VV  CEMENT.- Messrs.  ASPDIN,  ORD.  and  CO.  have  much 
pleasure  iu  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cemcut  that  as 
their  works  are  now  in  operation  they  are  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with.  . _ , 

New  Wliarf,  Abiugdon-street.  Westminster,  Sept.  2.1, 18.>2. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting  Cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONs,  MiUbank-street,  West- 
minster ; and  Seel-strcet,  Liverpool.  

lAEENE'S  anti  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

IV  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.-These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  paiutert  upon  wutniua  tew 
Uars.  Made  ana  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SUNS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster.  

PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  nut  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
morlar  far  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and.  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  I twelve  times  i 'w'htTF 
of  sand  and  graveL— Manufactured  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  \\  HITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbauk  street.  Westminster,  and  Seel-strcet, 

Liverpool 

PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 
J Imperial  bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.— CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.-JAMES  WESTON, 

IT  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  suppW  th^  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplar  . 
St.  Andrew's  Wlmrf,  Earl-street,  Blackfnars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Westminster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  &c. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  importaut  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  ,,f  Paris  Works.  Faversham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  os  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London.  6,  Upper  Thames  street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

and  CO.  having  completed  their  work*  at  YVOULDII  AM- 
ON -Til  E-MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  supply  them  with  cement  of  superior  quality  on  rea- 
sonable terms —Roman  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Pans  Works,  Tus- 
cany Wharf,  Canal-road.  Kingsland-road. 


DATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

r ANSTON  CEMENTS.— WIN KFI ELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 


abroad.  Orders  received  and  executed  either  from  their  works 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wlmrf,  Chelsea ; 21  YVharf, 
Hariow-road,  Paddington;  Phcenix  YVharf,  Whitefriars,  City  : 
Brine's  Wharf,  King’s-cross  ; and  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros,  and 
Co’s.  Bridge-st.  Covent  Garden, opposite  th'  Office  of  “TheBuilder.  ’ 
— Agent  at  Southampton,  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 


ti.  South  YVharf.  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON'  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  qualiiy  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements'.  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  wroperiies  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  he.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to 
the  trade. 


PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

PAINTED  IN  A FEYV  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS.  Patentees,  Nine  Elms, London. 


Medina  (roman)  cement. -The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  sfYVight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  theShcppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Mcnai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  210  feet  Into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
farmer  construction  had  been  repca'edly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  ltomau  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of 'his  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L FLU  PER.  American  Wharf. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

YVITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St  George’s  Hospital.  H.vde  Park  Corner. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  contiden-ly  offer  it 
too  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  pcnernllv.  ns  nos^e-sing 
everv  nil  vantage  over  tlie  common  Lime  YVash  or  YY’ator  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  YVORK  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  be 
tint  d to  any  other— DOES  NOT  YVASH  < >FF-is  perfectly  dfy  in 
hTr;UM-  0U<LV-e,ns  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  YVorkliouses,  Barracks 
Schools.  Prisons,  &c.  One  cwt  will  cover  250  square  rardsk  It  will 
FE^SAFETYarS'  aUd  MAY  BE  *XW>R«ED  WITH  PER- 
JOHNS  and 1 CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT  — This  ccment.from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  • if 
has  no  caustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days- 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  - 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water.  ’ 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
Stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally  1 Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  mav  he  nt, fnin^s 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co  at  the 
Warehouse.  23,  Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames  street.  A liberal  allow* 
ance  to  wholesale  dealers.  ’ 


POMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS. 

IV  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees,  PARKER  and  YVYATT,  who,  in  179«.  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
" s.  Ac. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  i's  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods.  „ , , _ , _ 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
Cements  uf  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PA  VIOKS’.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  YVharf,  Paddington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

lx.  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  n 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-street,  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthiau,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts.  


TERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

X Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimney  Shafts,  Flower 
Trays,  Ac.  Ac.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Edgware-road,  Paddington. 


TO  BRICK  JI  AKERS. 


OMOKY  CHIMNEYS  CURED.— The  PATENT 

O DRAUGHT  ACCELERATING  CHIMNEY-POT,  and 
CHIMNEY  PROTECTOR,  are  Machines  that  have  been  well 
teited  in  the  oure  of  Smokv  Chimneys.  The  Inventor  under- 
takes the  cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys  in  Town  or  Country.— Par- 
ticulars sent,  on  application  to  A.  GREEN,  Zinc  Worker, 
King-street,  Hammersmith,  near  London. 


PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

X TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings,  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines, 
Manure  Pumps,  Ac.-JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensee),  Goswcll-mcws,  Goswcll-road,  Loudon,  begs 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders,  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufactured  from  1-8  inch  bore  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  to  100  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  npplied.  VULCANIZED  HOSE  for 


ufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
Steam  and  Hot  Water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Boxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


TYURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

XJ  YVHARF.”  TIMBER-PRESERVING  YVORKS,  ROTHEK- 
HITHE. — BETHELL’S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar.  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posts,  Piers,  Docks. 
Harbours,  Ao.  ; and  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  aud  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  as  being  perfectly  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAY’NE’S,  Sir  YV. 
BURNETT’S,  and  MAROARY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  and  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock  Yards,  as  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building ; and  arc  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  and  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  lias  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  DepOt  of  the  Docks,  are  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  arc.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN, 
Superintendent,  on  the  YVharf:  or  at  Mr.  BURT'S  Oflioe, 
2,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  City. 


T7IRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

-L  BARRETT’S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 
construction  is  shown  by  the  recently  published  returns  of  fires 
in  London  during  the  past  year,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
is  a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 
number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  affords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  stated  upon 
high  authority,  THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  YVHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE:  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  affords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  arc  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  materialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  Ac., 
without  involving  additional  cost ; and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  arc  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
system  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 
of  this  description  and  magnitude,  as  well  as  for  PRI  VATE 
DYVELL1NG-HOUSKS,  OFFICES,  YVAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  and  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  BannETr), 

12,  York-buildings,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  rnrt  of  a building  erected  on  this  principle,  and 
when*  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be  seen. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  nt  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL  • 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent's  park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  tlie  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  tlie  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paiut.  In  casks  of  1.  2.  and  d 
cwt.  at  8a  15a  and  21a  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  aud  permanence,  ready  far  use.  YVhite  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s  : Greensand  Bines,  os  nergalloD. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price ; only  2a  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement  or  over  Oil  Paiut.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  ol  1 cwt  at  14s. 

street* London d C°‘  Steam  MiUs'  2>  Well ingt on-street,  Gosweli- 


IYtPROVED 

WHITE  or  OXTDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  &c. 

V V under  H.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  YVHITE, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  ltotherhithe, 

London. 

Messrs.  L.  S.  and  Y\r.  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  practical 
objection  to  its  use,  viz.  want  of  body.  They  are  the  only  makers 
of  efficient  ZINC  DRIERS:  without  them  outside  work,  floor- 
clothing,  Ac.  fails. 

(Wholesale  only.) 

Price  under  that  of  genuiue  white  lead. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.— The  PERYIANENT  YVHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  aud  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  eTery  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zino  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hcdbdck's  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  iu  use, and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  Inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  YVhite  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  far  japauners,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
far  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
witli  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  Ac. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  tlie  London 
Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

of  the  Y1EILLE  MONTAGNEZINO  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM,— This  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 
Lead,  which  it  surpasses  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ; it  grows  very 
hard  after  it  is  applied,  and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a very  high 
polish.  It  is  unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  orany 
other  gases. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  having  none  of  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  White  Lead,  avoids  the  dangerous  sickness  to  which  workmen, 
as  well  as  persons  inhabiting  newly-painted  houses,  are  subject. 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  COMPANY  import  the  Oxide  in 
casks  hearing  their  mark,  VM,  without  which  none  arc  genuine, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  dry  or  ground  at  the  Company's  Agents  at 
the  following  places,  viz. London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Norwich. 
Ipswich.  Dublin,  Cork.  Belfast,  Jersey.  Portsmouth,  Poole,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ; and  from  Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 
Hull.  It  may  also  he  obtained  from  the  Grinding  AgeDts,  Messrs. 
C.  DEVAUX  and  Co.  112.  King  YVilliam-street,  City.  YY’holesale 
Agents,  Mr.  Charles  Jack,  8,  Tottenham-court.  New-road,  and 
8<i,  Upper  Tlmmes-street,  who  sells  it  in  kegs  of  14  lbs.  31  lbs.  28 lbs. 
and  upwards,  nt  low  rates  : and  Messrs.  R.  Anderson  and  Co. 
Timber-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retaiL 
The  Company  also  employ  a painter,  who  will  undertake  any 
description  of  painting  in  Zinc  by  contract. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  T.  SCHYTOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  12,  Mon* 
cheater-buildings,  YVestminstcr. 


THE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING 

-L  COMPANY  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  T.  and  S.  KNIGHT,  of  Great  Suffolk-street, 
o ithwark,  as  their  painters,  who  will  be  ready  to  execute  any 
description  of  painting  and  decorating  with  the  Pure  Patent 
YVhite  Zinc  Paint. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

The  YVashington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 

fublic,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not.in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
ccausc  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way.  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxicnloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead ; it  being  well  known  that  common  YVhite  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonio  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language,  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  i9  not  so,  for 
the  ncwly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
tar  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  YVhite  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  hv  far  the  most  Important  advantage  it 

Eoss  esses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; 
y which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  earl v period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  YVashington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  aud  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  he  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  ns  compared  with  the 
best  YVhite  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  00  to 
100.  that  is.  GO  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  bc*t  YVhite  Lend,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride,  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  botli  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  aud  for  work 
inteuded  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Lent  tier  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
Tlie  YVashington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
AGENTS. 

( Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 

LONDON  < 9,  Upper  Thames-st. 

I Mr.  Riohd.  Cooke,  7.Sise-lane. 

LIVERPOOL Messrs.  Johnson  and  McGowan. 

MANCHESTER Mr.  James  Douglas. 

LEEDS  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  G.  Jepson. 

SUNDERLAND Mr.  John  Young. 

DEVONSHIRE  AND  1 Mr  Richd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 

CORNYVALL  / Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST  1 Mr.  YVm.  Bailey,  jun.  Grccnsidc- 
OOAST  OF  SCOTLA ND..J  place, Edinburgh. 

J CO  AS?  'o  F ^COT  L ANJJ  } ^ °hn  Slimshaw,  Glasgow. 

DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH  OF)  Mr.  P.  Ltnskey,  91,  Middle  Abbey  - 

IRELAND I stroet,  Dublin. 

BELFAST ) Messrs.  YVilliam  Stevenson,  jun 

/ and  Co. 
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OU  say,  in  your  last  record  of 
electro  - telegraphic  progress — 
andawonderful  progress  it  is, — 
that  " twenty-five  miles  of  wire 
for  one  of  the  Irish  lines  were 
encased  with  gutta  percha  in  the  usual  way.” 
Now,  I wish  you  would  tell  us  something  more 
about  this,  and  of  the  manipulation  generally 
of  gutta  percha.  Thus  writes  to  us  an 
inquirer;  and  as  we  are  always  willing  to 
afford  readers  the  information  they  desire 
when  we  can  do  so  conveniently  and  it  is 
likely  to  interest  others,  we  made  a journey  to 
the  works  of  the  Gutta  Percha  Company  in 
that  far  distant  part  of  this  never-ending,  still- 
beginning metropolis,  this  ten-times-Babylon, 
-called  the  City-road.  Well  may  strangers  ask, 
where  does  London  end  ? A satisfactory  reply 
can  scarcely  be  given. 

It  ought  to  be  almost  too  late  now  for  us  to 
give  any  information  about  gutta  percha ; but 
the  truth  is,  the  public  is  not  curious  : the 
many-headed  monster  is  contented  to  wait  till 
he  finds  the  information  is  in  his  head — he  knows 
•not  how  nor  cares  ; and  many  of  the  present 
generation  will  go  down  to  their  quiet  graves 
without  any  other  knowledge  of  this  extraor- 
dinary material  than  that  it  is  something  like 
India-rubber,  and  serves  to  keep  their  feet  dry. 
The  majority  of  our  readers,  however,  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  tree  from  which  it  is 
obtained,  and  there  is  but  one,  grows  scarcely 
anywhere  but  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
that  until  Dr.  Montgomerie  noticed  the  native 
use  of  it  in  1842,  and,  together  with  Dr. 
D’Almeida,  forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  the 
London  manufacturers  in  1843,  it  was  unknown 
here.  In  1845  we  imported  only  20,600  lbs. 
‘but  in  1848  the  quantity  brought  in  amounted  to 
3,000,000  lbs.*  and,  since  then,  it  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing,  and,  if  it  can  be  had,  will 
continue  to  increase.  Even  now  we  see  it  in  use 
in  the  shape  of  mill-bands,  buckets,  sailors’ hats, 
buoys,  speaking-trumpets,  tables,  baskets, 
i picture-frames,  moulded  decorations  of  all 
•sorts,  pumps  and  bottles  for  acids,  pipes  for 
i water  and  gas,  soles  for  boots,  hats,  snuff- 
1 boxes,  whips,  skate-bottoms,  bottles,  breasts 
of  water-wheels,  dressings  for  wounds,  sash- 
cord,  waterproof  cloth,  even  toothed  wheels, 
and  a hundred  other  things.  And  these 
we  are  satisfied  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  applied 
hereafter.  In  fact,  you  may  make  any- 
thing of  it  but  bread  and  cheese,  and  even 
of  these  you  could  get  from  it  such  an 
[imitation  as  would  serve  the  eye,  though  the 
gastric-juice  would  find  it  difficult  to  work 
;upon.  Some  of  the  lumps  in  which  it  reaches 
this  country  are  not  unlike  flattened  cheeses, 
idouble-Glo’ster,  for  example:  others  are  like 
(cocoa-nuts  in  their  rough  shells ; and  the  first 
tstep  taken  with  it  is  to  bring  these  within  the 
action  of  a vertical  wheel,  with  knives  fixed  on 
bthe  face  of  it,  which,  revolving  rapidly,  cut  the 
imaterial  into  thin  slices,  and  often  expose  the 
progress  of  the  Malays  towards  the  deceits  of 
icivilization,  in  the  shape  of  lumps  of  wood  en- 
cased, to  increase  the  apparent  quantity.  The 
nmode  of  obtaining  gutta  percha,  we  may  say 
* Report  of  Jury,  Class  xxviii.  Great  Exhibition^ 


here,  is  most  wasteful : instead  of  tapping  the 
trees  at  intervals  to  obtain  the  3ap,  the  trees  are 
cut  down,  so  that,  unless  their  artificial  cultiva- 
tion be  taken  up  by  civilized  people,  the  supply 
will  soon  be  shortened.  Dr.  Oxley,*  who 
wrote  in  Singapore,  whence  all  that  we  get  at 
present  comes,  says,  that  for  the  quantity 
which  was  exported  between  January  1st, 
1845,  and  July,  1847,  nearly  70,000  trees 
must  have  been  destroyed  ! 

When  it  has  been  sliced,  as  we  said,  it  is  boiled 
in  coppers,  forced  into  a hopper,  where  ser- 
rated knives  tear  it  into  shreds ; and  it  is  washed 
in  various  waters,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
foreign  matter  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  is  re- 
moved, while  the  gutta  percha  floats.  Being 
cleansed,  and  this  is  of  great  consequence, 
especially  for  covering  telegraph  wires,  the 
material  is  put  between  rollers,  which  partly 
squeeze  out  the  moisture,  and  it  is  then  placed 
in  a kneading  machine,  and,  ultimately  is 
passed  through  rollers  to  form  sheets  and 
bands,  or  submitted  to  the  drawing-mill  to  be 
formed  into  cords  or  pipes.  At  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling-water  it  becomes  soft,  will  take 
any  form  or  the  finest  impression,  and  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  regains  the  consistence 
of  leather. 

Herein  lies,  as  may  be  seen  at  once,  its 
extraordinary  value.  Combined  with  sulphur, 
it  may  be  made  as  hard  as  ebony,  too,  but 
this  is  not  the  condition  in  which  it  is  most 
useful.  For  pipe-making  and  for  covering 
telegraphic  wires  a further  cleansing  process 
is  gone  through : it  is  driven  by  immense 
pressure,  the  pressure  of  four  hydraulic  pumps, 
through  gauze  wire  and  very  fine  holes  in  a 
steel  plate,  and  it  is  rolled  and  kneaded  again. 
To  make  pipe  the  softened  material  is  forced 
through  a die,  the  pipe  as  it  forms  being  drawn 
away  from  the  die  through  water  to  harden  it. 
The  mode  of  joining  the  pipes  is  very  simple 
and  beautiful,  hot  water  and  a little  skill  being 
all  that  is  needed. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
piping  of  this  material  will  be  very  extensively 
used.  The  testimonials  in  favour  of  its  use 
for  conveying  water  and  other  fluids  are 
numerous  and  strong,  although  necessarily 
the  experience  is  comparatively  short.  We 
regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
fact  of  its  endurance  should  be  established,  as, 
that  being  proved,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  noxious  lead- piping  through  which 
water  now  flows  to  our  dwellings,  and  the,  still 
worse,  lead-lined  cisterns.  The  ability  to  make 
pipes  in  very  long  lengths,  too,  will  be  valuable 
in  many  cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  lay  pipes  under  water.  To  convey 
the  Croton  water  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  New 
York,  a distance  of  1,000  feet,  the  pipe  was 
made  of  gutta  percha  in  one  length,  and,  by 
means  of  a line  of  boats,  was  lowered  into  its 
place— with  small  anchors  attached  at  intervals 
to  keep  it  steady— in  seven  minutes  and  a half. 
We  remember,  a few  years  ago,  when  some  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgic  towns  were  being  lighted 
with  gas  by  our  countrymen,  noticing  the  time 
that  was  occupied  in  driving  the  mains  across 
the  canals  and  other  waters  that  intervened. 
Gutta  percha  (its  durability  being,  of  course, 
first  proved)  would  have  obviated  the  difficulty. 

As  to  the  strength  of  gutta  percha  pipes,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  the  engineer  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Waterworks  that  a 200  feet  head  of 
water  and  the  “ ram  ” caused  by  shutting  it  oft' 

* Quoted  in  Tomlinson’s  “ Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Arts." 


suddenly  produced  no  effect;  proving  their 
capability  to  withstand  hydraulic  pressure, 
whether  steadily  or  intermittently  applied.  Mr. 
Burstall,  who  conducted  the  experiments  (and 
his  very  name  must  have  struck  dismay  into 
the  piping),  says,  " The  tubes  were  f -inch 
bore,  the  material  -y  inch  thick ; and,  in  addition 
to  the  trial  already  named,  they  were  also 
tested  by  the  Water  Company’s  proving  pump, 
with  its  regular  load  of  250  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  : afterwards  we  added  weight  up 
to  337  pounds,  and  I wished  to  have  gone  to  500, 
but  the  lever  of  the  valve  would  bear  no  more 
weight : we  were  unable  to  burst  the  pipe”  The 
cost,  as  we  understood,  is  at  present  about  the 
same  as  lead,  but  then  expense  is  saved  by 
the  absence  of  joints. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  where  pipes 
or  other  articles  made  of  gutta  percha  are 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they 
should  be  painted  white,  as  this  effectually,  it 
is  said,  prevents  the  material  from  softening. 
The  youngest  of  our  readers  of  course  knows 
why. 

At  the  Lambeth  Gutta  Percha  Works,  where 
the  same  processes  are  seen  in  operation,  they 
adopt  for  pipes, &c.  what  they  call  Double  Com- 
pound, containing,  apparently,  India-rubber 
mixed  with  the  gutta  percha,  and  this  produces 
a more  flexible  article,  and  if  proved  to  be 
equally  strong  and  lasting  (of  which  there 
seems  little  doubt),  will  come  largely  into  use. 
Small  tubes  of  this  compound  are  very  well 
suited  for  all  gas-work  where  flexibility  is 
required,‘and  for  publicans’  use,  to  attach  by 
union  joints  the  beer  cask  with  the  drawing 
machine : a pipe  of  half  an  inch  bore  is  found 
to  be  very  useful  in  many  places,  the  connec- 
tions being  made  in  about  a minute. 

At  the  works  in  the  City-road  we  noticed, 
amongst  the  objects  moulded,  batteries,  formed 
with  all  their  divisions  in  one  piece.  To  pro- 
duce this,  of  course  immense  pressure  is  re- 
quired,—as  much  as  150  tons.  Here,  too,  we 
saw  the  mode  adopted  for  testing  the  covered 
wires : the  wires,  we  should  say,  receive  two 
coatings,  so  that,  should  any  impurity  occur 
in  the  first  operation,  the  evil  it  would  cause 
may  be  obviated  by  the  second.  Made  into 
lengths  of  about  1,000  yards  each,  these  are 
suspended  in  water  for  a certain  time,  and  are 
then  temporarily  connected,  to  the  extent  of  40 
or  50  miles,  through  which  the  current  from  a 
powerful  battery  is  made  to  pass  and  discharge 
a gun.  It  was  passed  through  60  miles  when 
we  were  there,  without  the  slightest  perceptible 
interval  of  time. 

Let  what  we  have  said  suffice  to  show  the 
importance  we  attach  to  the  introduction  of 
this  material,  the  application  of  which,  we  feel 
satisfied,  is  but  in  its  infancy,  and  will  pave 
the  way,  as  every  fresh  discovery  does,  for 
further  advances  and  improvements.  We  owe 
it  much  for  what  it  has  already  done.  But 
for  our  knowledge  of  gutta  percha,  the  exten- 
sion across  seas  of  the  electric  telegraph,  which 
is  now  tying  together  all  parts  of  the  world, 
might  have  long  remained  an  unrealised  pos- 
sibility. And  then,  following  the  progress 
only  one  step  farther,  who  shall  venture  to  say 
to  what  the  telegraph  will  lead  ? 


The  Open  Sewers  of  Brompton.— It 
is  discreditable  that  in  such  a neighbourhood 
as  Kensington  and  Brompton  open  sewers 
should  still  be  allowed  to  spread  their  injurious 
gases  and  bad  odours  in  the  few  green  lanes 
which  connect  the  two  quarters. 
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CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE  ARCH1TEC- 
TURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  and  conversazione  of 
this  association  ivas  held  on  October  1st,  at 
Lyon’s-inn-hall,  and  was  exceedingly  well  at- 
tended.  Letters  of  apology  from  the  hail  tie 
Grey,  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr.  Inman,  and 
others  were  announced.  A report  from  the 
committee  was  read,  which  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
association,  adverted  to  the  great  progress 
made  during  the  past  session,  and  ascribed 
the  prosperity  of  the  society  to  the  free  and 
unrestricted  but  kindly  criticism  it  was  its 
object  to  foster.  Allusion  was  also  made  in  it 
to  the  success  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition, 
which  had  in  the  first  instance  been  originated 
by  the  independent  exertions  of  the  associa- 
tion.  . . 

Mr.  Kerr,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  took  occasion  to  allude  to  several  ques- 
tions which  had  been  with  more  or  less  success 
taken  in  hand  by  the  association,  namely, 
architectural  education,  the  architectural  exhi- 
bition, and  the  questio  vexata  of  competitions. 
With  regard  to  the  first,  he  alluded  to  the 
progress  which  was  gradually  being  made 
towards  the  obtainment  by  the  profession  of 
that  which  is  the  object  of  its  existence— the 
proper  and  scientific  management  of  the  entire 
building  operations  of  the  country.  But  a few 
years  ago  there  were  almost  no  architects  as  a 
separate  profession, — even  Nash  was  a builder; 
now  their  number  was  very  considerable,  and  it 
was  rapidly  increasing.  Some  deplored  this 
as  ruinous ; but  he  contended  that  it  was 
properly  the  mere  result  of  the  increased  divi- 
sion of  labour  and  the  increased  appreciation 
of  the  architect’s  use  — demand  creating 
supply.  However,  it  was  a serious  fact  at  the 
same  time  that  the  public  had  but  little  confi- 
dence in  the  architectural  profession  : this  was 
the  reason  of  the  condition  in  competitions 
that  the  committee  would  not  bind  themselves 
to  employ  the  successful  competitor,  and  so 
on  : if  the  architectural  profession  possessed 
the  confidence  of  the  public  as  others  do,  such 
a condition  would  be  out  of  the  question  : it 
was  also  displayed  in  the  fact  of  the  royal 
mansion  at  Osborne  having  been  built  with- 
out an  architect.  (It  was  here  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case  with  the 
new  palace  at  Balmoral.)  Although  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  a rapid  increase  in  the  demand 
for  architects  would  weaken  the  supply  fur  a 
time,  yet,  he  contended,  there  was  more  than 
this  in  it.  The  means  of  education  were 
essentially  defective  and  inadequate.  Royal 
Academy  lectures,  six  a year,  were  not  suffi 
cient.  University  lectures  also,  wherein  a 
single  professor  had  to  take  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  art  and  science,  as  if  it  were  but  a 
very  small  one,  were  not  sufficient.  The  In- 
stitute of  architects  ought  to  have  its  profes- 
sors and  teachers,  so  that  every  one  of  the 
numerous  subjects  of  study  should  be  taught 
by  a man  who  had  given  peculiar  attention  to 
that  one  department,  and  was  perfect  in  it. 
The  profession  would  never  acquire  the  com- 
plete confidence  of  the  public  of  this  matter  of 
fact  and  common  sense  country  till  such  means 
of  thorough  instruction  were  provided.  The 
institute,  he  thought,  had  too  much  on  its 
hands  to  enter  fully  upon  such  an  undertaking 
yet ; and  whether  the  association  could  con- 
trive to  provide  any  substitute  in  the  mean- 
time was  a question  worthy  of  consideration. 
With  regard  to  the  architectural  exhibition,  he 
congratulated  the  association  upon  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  efforts  in  its  esta- 
blishment. In  the  time  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, when  painting  and  sculpture  were  mere 
reproductions  of  antique  conventionalities,  ar- 
chitecture being  the  same,  was  a fit  member 
of  the  same  academy ; hut  now  that  both  the 
one  and  the  other  had  become  more  truly 
principled,  the  disparity  of  nature  between 
pictorial  art  and  constructive  art  was  made 
apparent.  Thus  arose  the  disrespect  shown 
towards  architecture  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy  both  by  the  public  and  by  the 
academicians  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
the  increase  of  architectural  employment  pro- 
vided more  and  more  the  means  of  supplying  an 
exhibition  of  its  own.  The  association  had  the 


great  merit  of  setting  this  on  foot : it  had  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation  ; and  now  that  the 
management  had  been  without  hesitation  trans- 
ferred to  the  subscribers,  the  public  would  ad- 
ditionally appreciate  the  magnanimity  of  the 
act.  As  regarded  architectural  competitions, 
he  was  sorry  that  the  efforts  of  the  association 
had  not  produced  much  of  a practical  result. 
The  principle  of  the  competition  was,  no 
doubt,  as  ancient  as  the  art  of  architectural 
drawing;  and  this  species  of  business  might 
be  said  to  stand  almost  alone  as  to  the  appli- 
cability of  the  principle.  The  undoubted  fixed- 
ness of  its  establishment  at  the  present  day 
was  the  result,  not  of  accident,  but  of  sound 
and  philosophic  principle.  Many  persons  had 
contended  against  the  system  altogether,  but 
it  was  in  vain  to  do  so  : we  must  rather  suit 
ourselves  to  the  fact  of  its  fixedness.  1 here 
were  many  most  obnoxious  details  in  the  present 
operation  of  the  system,  and  the  good  of  it 
was  almost  entirely  lost.;  but  it  only  required 
a remedy  to  correct  all  or  most  of  the  evil. 
The  want  of  confidence  in  the  architectural 
profession  and  its  cause,  he  had  already 
alluded  to ; hut  its  result  here  was  more  serious 
still.  Suspicion  being  once  justified,  this  pro- 
voked license  ; and  all  the  injustices  of  every- 
day experience  were  the  consequence.  What 
he  considered  to  be  needed  was  confederation 
— the  trades’  union  system  in  some  form.  The 
public  were  not  unsvilling  to  give  fair  play,  if 
this  were  understood.  The  diversity  of  opinion 
among  architects  themselves  was  a difficulty, 
and  there  might  be  some  who  would  aJopt  the 
policy  of  keeping  aloof  for  selfish  ends;  hut 
these  difficulties  were  not  insurmountable.  A 
well-founded  confederation  upon  the  abstract 
question  might  soon  determine  details  of  ope- 
ration ; and  he  recommended  such  to  be 
formed,  although  after  all  nothing  could 
enable  the  profession  to  dispense  with  the 
merit  which  he  had  first  alluded  to, — that 
thorough  education  which  would  secure  uni- 
versal confidence. 

Mr.  Edmeston,  who  was  in  the  chair,  then 
read  an  address,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extracts  : — 

“ The  schools  of  design  established  all  over 
Europe,  the  art  societies,  the  artizan  schools,  and 
numbers  of  similar  institutions,  all  point  plaiuly 
towards  the  direction  public  taste  is  taking,  and 
are  all  called  into  action  by  it ; and  if  one  proof 
could  be  found  stronger  than  another,  it  is  to  see 
at  this  moment  the  hard,  calculating  spirit  of  trade 
deliberately  counting  the  cost  and  relying  on  the 
profit  to  be  reaped  by  an  expenditure  of  large  trea- 
sure, in  furnishing  forth  a resort  of  public  amuse- 
ment with  food  for  the  mind  and  not  merely  for 
the  eye  and  ear,  in  sending  forth  two  gentlemen  of 
known  ability  to  select  and  purchase  at  great  cost 
works  of  art  the  best  and  most  rare,  efforts  of  the 
highest  taste  and  genius,  and  that  to  please  and 
entertain  a holiday  multitude. 

Abetter  comprehension  and  cri  icism  of  works 
of  art  is  becoming  more  widely  diffused  each  day  : 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  becomes  more  alive  to  the 
beauties  that  may  be  placed  before  it,  and  learns  to 
discriminate  between  the  fictitious,  the  claptrap, 
the  merely  mechanical,  as  opposed  to  the  true  and 
the  poetic.” 

“ Time  was  when,  from  the  highest  branches  of 
poetical  design  down  to  the  lowest  connection 
between  design  and  production  of  all  kinds,  there 
was  but  little  encouragement  afforded  by  the  public 
at  all : in  manufactures  the  direct  application  of  art 
; was  not  understood,  and  there  was  a general  ab- 
1 sence  of  enlightenment  and  perception  upon  all 
! matters  of  decorative  art  in  all  forms.  Professor 
! Cockerell  himself  complained  very  justly  before 
, the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
that  * while  the  improvements  in  the  science  of 
building  gave  us  great  advantages  over  our  fore- 
fathers, architecture  as  an  art  had  lost  ground,’ 
and  its  principles  were  less  understood  than  for- 
j merly.  At  that  time  it  was  no  fashionable  subject 
of  research,  it  was  matter  of  caprice  as  to  what 
style  of  any  age  or  country  could  be  called  the  best 
(the  prevailing  taste  was,  indeed,  Elizabethan),  a 
state  of  things  to  be  truly  laid  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  mass  in  matters  of  taste.  But  it  was  time  that 
! matters  should  mend.  Manufacturers  found  there 
[ was  a necessity  to  adopt  different  views : art  manu- 
facturers and  applications  were  called  into  existence  : 
an  Art  Journal  found  a widely-extended  support  : 

, books  were  written,  lectures  given,  papers  read  be- 
i fore  societies  ; the  least  and  the  worst  of  all  as  indi- 
cative as  the  best  of  an  earnest  desire,  an  awakened 
. spirit ; calling  into  action  all  sorts  of  argument — 
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warm  discussions — almost  hostile  demonstrations  ; 
so  that  opinions  heretical  to  all  before  received, 
became  a creed  to  some,  and  the  even  easy 
path  of  professional  life  became  filled  with  stumbling 
stones,  with  gaps  and  holes,  hidden  and  unseen 
before,  till  the  weary  mind  was  well  nigh  tempted 
to  put  the  whole  down  as  empty  trash,  and  to 
listen  no  longer.” 

“ The  industrial  arts  are  now  leading  the  way,  and 
each  day  the  public  mind  will  become  more  alive  to 
and  will  learn  to  relish  the  higher  and  more  ideal 
creations  of  fancy : insensibly  the  public  eye  will 
become  educated.  The  demand  will  be  raised,  and 
our  business  it  is  to  be  prepared  to  satisfy  it,  and 
to  see  that  the  noble  art  of  architecture  is  not  alone 
behindhand.  There  is,  indeed,  much  to  do.  In  all 
this  great  city  of  London  how  little  is  there  which 
attempts  or  professes  in  the  least  degree  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  general  progress.” 

‘‘The  architectural  student  labours  under  many 
difficulties.  No  mere  drawing  school  or  school  of 
design  will  do  for  him  : it  would  be  quite  insuffi- 
cient, because  his  pursuit  is  mixed  up  with  the 
technical  knowledge  of  numerous  handicrafts,  of 
which  he  could  not  possibly  gain  any  experience  in 
a school.” 

Mr.  Tite  expressed  the  great  gratification  lie 
felt  in  being  present  for  the  first  time  at  a 
meeting  of  a society  so  numerous  and  so  suc- 
cessful in  its  object.  Looking  around  him, 
and  reverting  to  the  experience  of  his  own 
youth,  he  could  only  say,  notwithstanding  all 
the  defectiveness  of  the  means  of  education  at 
present,  that  if  students  nowadays  could  only 
understand  how  much  inferior  were  the  means 
at  command  at  that  time  they  would  feel  thank- 
ful for  what  opportunities  they  possessed.  He 
remembered  how,  more  than  thirty  years  ago, 
he  was  a member  of  such  a society  as  the  pre- 
sent, formed  by  half  a dozen  students  of  the 
academy,  and  how  it  had  to  be  abandoned 
after  only  a few  months’  existence  from  total 
want  of  encouragement.  But  even  although 
matters  were  mended  now,  he  could  not  help 
saying  how  far  our  brethren  on  the  continent 
were  before  us.  In  Germany,  where  he  had 
recently  spent  some  time,  he  found  that  the 
profession  possessed,  more  particularly  in  Ber- 
lin, its  regular  teachers  of  every  branch  of  the 
architect’s  knowledge.  The  student  had  classes 
at  his  command  on  every  subject  in  detail. 
After  a thorough  instruction  of  this  nature,  he 
had  to  devote  a fixed  period  to  practical  work : 
he  was  then  ready  to  submit  his  acquirements 
to  the  examination  of  persons  appointed  by 
Government : it  was  only  after  such  examina- 
tion that  he  commenced  as  an  architect ; and 
he  who  had  not  the  license  of  the  examiners 
was  not  allowed  to  practise  at  all.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  German  architects  were 
thoroughly  possessed  of  the  whole  extent  of 
professional  skill.  For  instance,  he  had  looked 
over  the  new  Museum  at  Berlin,  which  every 
one  knew  to  be  an  extensive  and  elaborate 
work  of  art : he  had  afterwards  had  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  the  working  drawings  of  the 
building,  and  it  was  only  then  that  he  per- 
ceived to  his  astonishment  how  complete  and 
intricate  had  been  the  architect’s  labours. 
He  found  that  they  had  embraced  the  most 
minute  details  of  decoration  from  first  to  last- 
Nothing  had  been  left  to  other  management : 
the  colouring  was  all  completely  arranged  on 
the  drawings, — even  the  gilding  on  the  en- 
richments : the  panels  for  paintings  were  mat- 
ters for  determination  by  the  architect,  Herr 
Stiiler : and  even  the  subjects  of  the  pictures, 
the  work  of  Cornelius  and  other  masters,  were 
chosen  by  him  as  part  of  his  design.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  entire  work  was  one 
harmonious  whole, — absolute  unity  of  purpose 
pervaded  every  part  of  it, — it  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a single  mind. 

At  a future  period  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Tite 
adverted  to  a remark  which  had  been  casually 
dropped,  which  appeared  to  be  in  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  an  architect’s  payment  by 
commission.  He  hoped  it  would  not  he  al- 
lowed to  go  forth  that  any  departure  from  the 
recognised  system  would  be  encouraged  for  a 
moment.  Of  all  competition,  that  of  price 
would  be  the  worst.  Every  architect  ought  to 
stand  far  above  the  possibility  of  a suspicion 
that  he  would  increase  his  client’s  expenditure 
for  the  increase  of  his  own  commission.  This 
principle  of  payment  was  recognised  every- 
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where  at  present,  and  in  France  the  rate  was 
the  same  as  our  own — 5 per  cent;  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  principle  was  the  best  safe- 
guard for  the  independence  of  the  profession. 
He  also  alluded  to  objections  which  had  been 
raised  to  the  views  which  had  been  expressed 
by  Mr.  Kerr  on  the  subject  of  competition: 
he  concurred  with  these  views  from  his  own 
experience,  and  believed  that  the  principle  of 
competition,  if  properly  worked  out,  was  one 
calculated  to  be  of  great  advantage.  Holding 
up  to  view  the  great  objects  of  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  profession,  he  counselled  com- 
bination and  co-operation  as  the  surest  means 
of  securing  such  excellent  ends. 

Mr.  E.  Hall  adverted  to  the  advantages  of 
meetings  of  this  character.  Not  only,  he  said, 
is  the  education  of  the  architect  a subject 
demanding  attention,  but  that  of  the  public  is 
of  equal  importance;  and  to  this  end  no  means 
could  be  of  such  service  as  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  in  familiarising  the  public  eye  to 
the  peculiarities  of  representation,  and  as  an 
antidote  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  pre- 
sent stucco  architecture.  The  architectural 
profession  is  of  an  universal  character  : the 
same  principles  which  the  most  thinking  minds 
have  decided  on  for  guidance  in  architecture 
apply  in  equal  force  to  furniture  and  other 
objects  of  daily  use.  An  edifice,  the  result' of 
long  and  careful  thought  and  consideration, 
should  not  be  hastily  altered  in  any  way;  but 
in  the  present  day  (with  the  utmost  indifference 
to  the  feelings  or  the  reputation  of  the  original 
architect, — often  for  a mere  whim)  a building  is 
thought  to  require  alterations  or  additions;  and 
London  offered  but  too  many  examples  of 
buildings  disfigured  or  entirely  lost  to  us  by 
such  unjustifiable  operations. 

Mr.  Billings  advocated  a higher  standard 
for  the  qualifications  of  the  architect,  and  the 
necessity  of  combination  to  attain  that  end. 
The  architects  as  yet  have  worked  in  an  isolated 
way — and  have,  therefore,  produced  no  im- 
pression. He  urged  the  adoption  of  fees 
and  charges  for  the  actual  amount  of  time,  and 
skill  expended,  instead  of  the  present  system 
of  a per  centage  on  the  cost  of  the  work 
done. 

Mr.  Ferrey  (who  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman),  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr.  Scoles, 
Mr.  Jopling,  Mr.  Garbett,  Mr.  Jennings,  &c. 
were  present. 


OPENING  OF  THE  OXFORD  AND 
BIRMINGHAM  RAILWAY. 


On  the  30th,  the  heretofore  incomplete  por- 
tion of  this  line  or  branch  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  viz.  from  Banbury  to  Birmingham 
was  formally  opened.  The  ceremony  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a series  of  casualties  very  discre- 
ditable to  the  management.  The  line  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  I.  K.  Brunei.  The 
works  include— the  Harbury  cutting,  between 
Banbury  and  Fenny  Compton,  half  a mile  in 
; length,  and  1 10  feet  deep,  out  of  which  have 
i been  excavated  3,000,000  cubic  yards  of  marl 
and  limestone ; aviaduct  at  Leamington,  and 
bridge  over  the  High-street,  the  latter  130  feet 
i span ; an  aqueduct  at  Myton,  constructed  so 
: as  not  to  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Bir- 
i mingham  and  Oxford  canal ; a bridge  over 
1 the  Avon,  100  feet  in  length  ; viaduct  at  War-  j 
iwick,  of  30  arches,  25  feet  span  each;  abridge 
i over  the  road  and  canal  at  Warwick,  composed 
i of  iron  girders  150  feet  span  ; the  Hatton  era- 
) bankment,  3 miles  in  length  and  25  feet  in 
.height;  the  Finwood  bridge,  60  feet  high  and  j 
140  feet  long;  an  iron  bridge,  over  Stratford 
-Canal,  60  feet  in  length  ; the  Solihull  viaduct, 
i 500  feet  long  ; an  embankment  at  Haycock’s- 
! green,  one  mile  long  and  48  feet  high;  the 
Haycock’s-green  cutting,  one  mile  long  and  | 
I' 30  feet  deep  ; a bridge  under  the  Bristol  and 
1 Gloucester  Railway,  constructed  on  an  em- 
nbankment,  50  feet  high,  the  trains  of  the 
3 Bristol  and  Gloucester  line  having  worked 
; over  it  during  the  progress  of  the  works;  an 
riron  bridge  over  the  Warwick  canal,  150  feet 
dong  ; and  a bridge  over  the  Coventry  road  into 
3Bii  mingham,  60  feet  long. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  THROUGH  SEWAGE  TANK  AND  WELL. 


DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

A SCHEME  FOR  THE  DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS,  AND 
THE  CONVERSION  OF  THE  SEWAGE  MATTER  INTO 
A DRIED  INODOROUS  MANURE,  AND  CLEAR  IN- 
ODOROUS WATER,  WITHOUT  THE  ESCAPE  OF 
EFFLUVIA  DURING  THE  PROCESS. 

The  town,  into  which  it  is  desired  to  intro- 
duce the  system  about  to  be  described,  must 
be  divided  into  sewerage  districts,  formed  with 
reference  to  surface  configuration,  and  at  the 
lowest  point  in  each  district  receptacles  pro- 
portionate to  the  extent  of  the  district,  and 
density  of  the  population  therein,  must  be 
formed  for  collecting,  disintegrating,  desic- 
cating, and  deodorizing  the  sewage  matter. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  will  tend  to 
illustrate,  the  description  of  the  formation  of 
one  of  these  receptacles,  and  of  the  process 
therein  to  be  pursued  in  the  conversion  of  the 
sewage  matter. 

The  fulfilment  of  every  necessary  require- 
ment for  the  efficient  drainage  of  the  district 
having  determined  the  depth  and  capacity  of 
the  minor  and  main  sewers,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  collecting  receptacles  having  been 
derived  therefrom,  A represents  the  main 
sewer  in  the  district,  conveying  the  sewage 
matter  by  means  of  sluices  (B)  into  the  col- 
lecting receptacles  1,  2,  4,  5,  excavated  to  a 


sufficient  depth  below  the  general  level  of  the 
district  and  the  main  sewer  to  admit  of  their 
being  fully  charged,  to  within  4 feet  of  the  top, 
with  sewage  matter. 

The  area  of  the  place  of  collection,  &c. 
should  be  excavated  to  double  the  depth  deter- 
mined on  as  necessary  for  the  construction  of 
these  receptacles,  the  lower  half  being  divided 
into  five  compartments,  G,  7.  8,  9,  10;  the 
centre  one  (8)  being  carried  down  below  the 
floors  of  the  others  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing them  and  working  pumping  machinery. 

Over  these  compartments  five  tanks  must 
be  constructed  ; 1,  2,  4,  5,  being  the  collecting 
receDtacles  before  noted,  and  3,  a tank  for 
filtered  water,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  suffi- 
cient intervals  (K)  being  lef.  between  the  tanks 
to  admit  of  their  proper  construction,  and  to 
contain, — first,  pipes  for  heating  the  tanks; 
second,  machinery  for  working  cranes  by 
hydraulic  pressure  ; third,  gas-pipes  for  light- 
ing the  tanks;  4th,  pipes  for  admitting  atmo- 
spheric air  for  ventilation  ; and,  lastly,  a means 
of  access  to  the  reservoirs  or  wells  below. 

In  the  end  (C)  of  each  tank,  opposite  the 
sluice  (B)  for  admitting  the  sewage-matter,  are 
to  be  inserted,  at  a level  of  G feet  from  the  top 
of  the  tank,  sluice-cocks  filled  with  perforated 
guards,  and  so  on  at  intervals  to  within  about 
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8 feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  for  drawing 
off,  as  the  more  solid  particles  precipitate,  the 
watery  portion  of  the  sewage,  into  (D)  a properly 
constructed  filter,  in  which  the  water  is  puri- 
fied, and  passed  by  means  of  the  drains  (E) 
and  pipes  (F)  into  the  wells  and  reservoirs,  6,  7, 
9,  10,  and  hence,  as  desired,  into  No.  8.  H 
represents  a tower  higher  than  the  highest 
house  in  the  sewerage  district,  with  supply 
reservoir  at  its  top,  and  chimney  through  the 
same;  I,  engine-house,  &c. ; L,  ledges  around 
sewage-tanks,  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  filters  D,  four 
feet  wide;  M,  G feet  spaces  of  boards  resting 
on  ledges,  leaving  alternate  intervals  of  4 feet ; 
N,  boxes  placed  in  these  intervals,  with  hinged 
bottoms,  and  levers  attached  ; 0,  finely-sifted 
coal-ash,  placed  on  the  boards,  and  within  the 
boxe3  ; P,  boards  over  M ; Q,  covers  to  the 
-'boxes;  R,  safety-sluice  in  main  sewer  for 

- diverting  the  sewage  into  tanks  when  closed, 
or  passing  the  storm-waters  clear  of  them 

.-•when  open  by  communication  with  a river. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  requirements 
necessary  for  converting  by  this  system  sewage 
matter  into  dried  manure  and  clear  water,  let 
us  now  describe  the  process  by  which  this 
result  is  to  be  effected. 

The  boxes  and  intervals  between  the  same 
over  tank  No.  1 and  the  adjoining  filter  being 
: filled  with  coal-ash  to  the  depth  experiment  has 
determined  as  sufficient  for  effectually  prevent- 
ing the  escape  of  effluvia,  the  sewage  matter  is 
admitted  into  tank  No.  1,  and  on  that  being 
full,  into  No.  2,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
■series.  Here  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  pre- 
cipitation, the  watery  portion  of  the  sewage, 
during  the  deposition  of  the  more  solid,  being 
drawn  off  into  the  filter  by  means  of  the  cocks 
set  in  finely- pierced  metal,  as  before  described. 
These  cocks  would  be  worked  in  stages,  and 
their  ceasing  to  run  would  intimate  that  the 
matter  had  become  sufficiently  consistent  for 
the  introduction  of  the  coal-ash  through  the 
boxes,  gradually,  but  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
deodorize  the  sewage  without  destroying  its 
properties  as  a manure,  care  being  taken  con- 
tinually to  replenish  the  boxes  so  as  to  retain 
•sufficient  thickness  of  coal-ash  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  effluvia.  The  sewage  being  now 
sufficiently  solidified,  heat  would  be  applied  to 
the  matter  in  the  tank,  by  means  of  flues, 
pipes,  or  other  effectual  and  approved 
method,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating  the 
remaining  moisture,  which  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  coal-ash  over  the  boards  : gypsum  may 
now  be  introduced  through  the  boxes  for  fur- 
ther deodorizing  and  fixing  the  volatile  gases 
of  the  manure ; and  the  drying  process  being 
complete,  the  tank  may  now  be  ventilated  and 
lighted,  and  men,  entering  the  tank  through 
the  boxes,  may  fill  the  contents  into  bags, 
which  being  removed  by  the  hydraulic  cranes, 
may  be  stored  for  sale  in  a convenient  part  of 
-the  premises. 

The  coal- ash  between  the  boards,  which  has 

- absorbed  the  moisture  emitted  during  the  dry- 
ing process,  may  now  be  transferred  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and  fresh  substituted. 

Coal-ash  is  named  as  the  most  desirable  for 
this  purpose,  and  from  its  being  easily  obtain- 
able in  towns ; but  sand,  street  sweepings,  or 
the  like,  would  be  useful  substitutes.  It  is 
presumed  the  manure  thus  obtained,  would  be 
of  a most  fertilising  quality,  and  being  solid, 
inodorous,  and  portable,  would  find  a ready 
sale. 

The  water,  having  been  received  upon  the 
filter,  gravitates  through  whatever  chemically 
and  mechanically  prepared  strata  the  best  ex- 
perience on  such  matters  may  suggest,  and  is 
passed  into  reservoir  or  well  No.  5,  immediately 
below:  thence  it  drains  into  No.  8, from  which 
it  is  pumped  into  No.  3,  in  a perfectly  puri- 
fied state : it  is  then  pumped  into  the  supply 
tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  for  the  purpose 
of  distribution  as  the  wants  of  the  district  may 
demand  ; and  among  the  numerous  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  advantageously  applied,  may 
be  named  the  working  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
the  supply  of  closets,  manufactories,  mews, 
watering  streets,  and  the  extinction  of  fires. 

Among  the  advantages  which  this  scheme 
possesses  over  the  existing  system  of  town 
drainage  may  be  mentioned, — 

1.  As  the  main  drains  would  be,  compara- 


tively to  the  existing  ones,  short,  their  size, 
and  consequently  the  cost  of  their  formation 
and  repair,  would  be  proportionably  less. 

2.  Manual  cleansing  and  flushing  would  be 
rendered  unnecessary  from  the  facilities  the 
system  would  offer  in  obtaining  a proper  in- 
clination for  the  main  and  tributary  sewers. 

3.  From  the  opportunities  afforded  of  mecha- 
nical and  chemical  action  on  the  sewage 
matter — mechanical  in  the  processes  of  depo- 
sition, filtration,  &c.  as  before  described,  and 
chemical  in  the  facility  by  which  any  prepa- 
ration may  be  introduced  into  both  the  tanks 
and  filter,  through  the  boxes, — it  is  assumed 
that  if  it  is  possible,  by  mechanical  and  chemical 
agency,  to  render  sewage  water  clear  and 
inodorous,  every  possible  means  are  afforded 
according  to  this  scheme. 

4.  The  abundance  of  clear  inodorous  water 
would  render  the  system  nearly  self-acting 
and  self-paying; — self-acting,  on  account  of  its 
affording  so  much  facility  for  working  ma- 
chinery : it  would  not  only  work  cranes  for 
emptying  out  the  tanks,  which  would  reduce 
manual  labour  to  a great  extent,  but  by  the 
application  of  hydraulic  pressure  to  pumping 
machinery,  it  might  be  made  to  supply  the 
water-tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower  in  any 
quantity  required  ; — self -paying,  for  if  short 
hydraulic-pressure  machinery  be  necessary  for 
the  working  of  any  manufactory  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  could  be  supplied;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  sale  of  the  water  for  other  pur- 
poses would  pay  amply  for  the  staff  and  repairs 
which  might  be  occasionally  necessary  at  the 
places  of  collection  ; moreover,  as  the  base- 
ment story  and  first  story  only  would  be 
required  for  carrying  into  effect  the  proposed 
scheme,  a building  could  be  erected  over  the 
first  story  suitable  for  a steam-mill,  or  any 
manufactory  or  warehouse,  and  so  free  would 
these  places  be  from  the  escape  of  effluvia, 
from  the  depth  of  the  coal-ash  on  the  top  of  the 
tanks,  &c.  that  the  superstructure  would  be 
applicable  even  for  model  lodging-houses.  The 
rent  of  these  buildings  would  probably  cover 
the  rent  of  the  land  necessary  for  the  places 
for  receiving  the  sewage. 

In  order  to  complete  the  cleansing  of  towns, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  remove,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  and  to  manufacture  into 
valuable  manure,  without  the  escape  of  effluvia, 
every  description  of  ann..al  refuse,  including 
dead  horses,  dogs,  &c.  and  every  description 
of  vegetable  refuse.  The  removal  of  all  this 
could  be  effected  by  covered  vans,  made  air- 
tight, and  conveyed  to  pits  excavated  in  the 
sewage  district  for  the  purpose.  The  pits 
should  be  seven  in  number,  and  each  pit 
should  be  large  enough  to  contain  one  month’s 
vegetable  and  animal  refuse  of  the  district. 
To  render  the  system  more  intelligible,  I will 
suppose. each  pit  to  be  100  feet  by  40  feet,  and 
30  feet  deep.  Over  the  top  of  this  pit  an 
open  railway  should  be  constructed,  upon 
which  the  covered  vans  could  be  driven,  and 
their  contents  emptied  out  through  their 
bottoms.  The  order  in  which  this  refuse 
should  be  placed  in  the  pits  is  as  follows  : — 
1 foot  thick  of  dry  and  sifted  street  sweepings 
should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit : 
over  this  1 foot  of  stable  dung  should  be 
spread,  treading  it  down  carefully  : 6 inches 
of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  should  be 
placed  on  this  layer  of  stable  dung : 
another  layer  of  stable  dung,  1 foot  thick, 
should  now  be  spread  over  the  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse,  treading  it  down  carefully 
as  before,  and  over  this  should  be  placed 
6 inches  of  street  sweepings,  the  surface  of 
which  should  be  spread  evenly  and  rolled. 
Over  this  a layer  of  dung,  I foot  thick,  should 
be  placed,  treading  it  down  carefully  as  before  ; 
then  a layer,  6 inches  thick,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  refuse  as  before  ; then  another  layer 
of  dung,  1 foot  thick  ; and  then  6 inches  of 
street  sweepings.  Exactly  the  same  process 
should  be  carried  on  as  before  until  the  pit  is 
full,  when  it  should  be  crowned  with  18  inches 
of  street  sweepings.  During  the  process  of 
filling  the  pit  care  should  be  taken  to  finish 
the  day’s  work  with  the  layer  of  street  sweep- 
ings, so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the 
escape  of  effluvia.  In  six  months,  if  this  heap 
were  opened,  it  would  be  found  to  be  one 


homogeneous  mass,  resembling  black  butter  : 
it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  the  dung 
from  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter  ; or  the 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  from  the  street 
sweepings.  It  would  be  one  uniform  black 
colour,  and  as  inodorous  as  the  usual  farm- 
yard dung,  after  it  has  been  turned  and  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere.  Indeed,  from  my 
own  experience,  I will  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  would  be,  after  lying  six  months  in  the  pit, 
as  inodorous  as  maiden  soil,  and  much  more 
fertilizing  and  lasting  in  its  effects  than  any 
description  of  farm-yard  dung.  The  open 
railway  over  the  top  of  the  pits  would  much 
facilitate  the  emptying  out ; and  if  intervals 
were  left  between  the  pits,  similar  to  the  inter- 
vals described  between  the  sewage  tanks, 
cranes  could  be  worked  by  hydraulic  pressure, 
which  would  much  facilitate  the  operation  of 
emptying.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  only 
the  basement  and  ground  story  is  necessary 
for  carrying  on  these  operations,  buildings  for 
any  purpose  might  be  erected  over  these  pits. 

Probably  the  steam-engine  might  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  a judicious  application  of  the 
water-power:  at  the  points  where  the  lower 
wells  empty  themselves  into  the  deep  well,  a 
wheel  might  he  placed  which  would  work  a 
pump,  which  might  lift  the  water  to  the  upper 
water-tank  No.  3.  The  water  in  No.  3 might 
be  let  off  upon  hydraulic  rams  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tower,  which  would  raise  the 
water  to  the  tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  When 
the  tank  at  the  top  of  the  tower  over-flowed, 
it  would  be  conducted  into  five  water-tanks 
constructed  on  the  top  of  the  building  which 
is  proposed  to  be  erected  over  the  sewage-tanks. 
The  roof  of  the  building  over  the  vege;able 
and  animal  refuse-pits  might  be  turned  to  the 
same  account,  i.  e.  a reservoir  for  holding  the 
filtered  water.  The  water-tanks  at  the  top  of 
the  buildings  could  be  constructed  of  any 
depth, and  each  tank  being  separate  any  leakage 
could  easily  be  repaired.  The  sewage-tanks 
might  be  heated  by  gas  instead  of  steam.  If  the 
rams  should  not  be  sufficiently  powerful,  pro- 
bably some  self-acting  plan  could  be  struck 
out ; for  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  taken 
into  account,  and  the  power  of  applying  it  in 
any  manner  most  convenient,  it  certainly  does 
appear  reasonable.  A.  FI.  Gore. 


SCIENCE  AT  THE  SHERIFFS’  INAUGU- 
RATION DINNER. 

A good  step  was  taken  by  the  new  sheriffs, 
Mr.  Alderman  Carter  and  Mr.  Angus  Croll,  on 
the  30'.h  September,  at  the  London  Tavern, 
but  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  It  would  appear 
that  they  had  invited  the  secretaries  of  various 
learned  societies,  and  other  scientific  men,  but 
they  did  not  concern  themselves  to  place  these 
properly,  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  provided 
them  no  place  at  all.  Thus  we  saw  the 
eminent  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  — 
apparently  the  only  officer  of  that  body  present, 
and  therefore  the  actual  representative  there  of 
pure  science — chased  from  chair  to  chair,  and 
ultimately  transformed  into  a “ vocalist  ” for 
the  nonce,  and  squeezed  into  an  extemporised 
seat  in  close  proximity  to  the  door,  where  the 
in-draught  gave  the  candles  the  appearance  of 
stalactites,  and  rendered  a long  stay  impossible. 
Two  other  learned  professors  might  very  pro- 
perly have  been  told  to  " go  up  higher.”  This 
error  is  the  more  singular,  as  both  the  sheriffs 
are  connected  in  a degree  with  science  : but  un- 
fortunately, in  the  City,  precedent  is  so  strong 
that  men,  when  they  get  into  office,  seem 
forced  to  succumb  to  it,  and  are  positively 
afraid  to  do  better  than  their  predecessors. 

Mr.  Bathe,  with  the  suavity  and  tact  that 
belong  to  him,  and  have  enabled  him  to  place 
his  house  the  first  in  general  estimation,  tried 
to  make  all  contented ; but  he  could  not  talk 
away  a crick  in  the  neck  or  the  pressure  of  an 
Arnott’s  stove  at  one’s  back. 


Improvement  in  Anvils. — A patent  has 
recently  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  P.  Wright,  of 
Dudley,  for  constructing  the  largest  anvils  of 
at  most  but  two  separate  pieces,  and  smaller  of 
only  one,  by  means  of  two  hollow  dies  of  cast- 
iron,  into  which  the  mass  of  heated  iron  is 
forced  till  it  assumes  its  shape. 
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STONE  PULPIT  AT  SHREWSBURY. 

There  are  few  places  in  England  so  fami- 
i liarly  known  by  name  as  Shrewsbury  : every 
) one  has  heard  of  “ Shrewsbury  clock  ” and 
) other  historical  and  literary  associations  of  this 
i ancient  town ; but  many  who  know  Shrews- 
bury by  repute  are  little  aware  of  the  nume- 
rous matters  of  interest  which  remain  at  this 

1 day  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Shrews- 
bury still  retains  to  a remarkable  extent  the  I 
i appearance  of  former  times,  and  the  various 
> picturesque  views  in  the  streets  cannot  fail  to  ! 
(i  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor. 

The  stone  pulpit  which  is  one  of  this  week’s  ■ 
i engravings  is  a remnant  of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  1 
p Shrewsbury,  and  was  formerly  in  the  refectory, 
v which  was  doubtless  a noble  room.  Of  this 
)ionce  spacious  hall,  however,  with  the  exception 
3; of  the  reader’s  pulpit,  nothing  remains. 

The  plan  of  this  pulpit  is  octagonal : some  | 


broken  steps  lead  through  a narrow  door,  with 
its  arched  head  nearly  flat,  to  the  interior:  the 
southern  half  rests  on  the  ruined  wall,  and 
looked  outward,  in  the  form  of  a small  bay 
window : the  corresponding  moiety,  which  ' 
was  within  the  hall,  rests  on  a bracket,  en- *  1 
circled  with  delicate  moulding,  which  springs 
from  a corbel,  carved  as  a head,  but  now  de- 
faced. This  part  projects  considerably  over  j 
the  wall,  forming  the  basement,  about  5 feet 
from  the  ground : an  obtusely  pointed,  or 
rather  conical  roof  of  stone,  is  suspended  12 
feet  above  the  floor,  on  six  narrow  pointed 
arches,  which  have  been  decorated  with  trefoil 
heads.  The  western  side  is  a blank  wall,  and  I 
that  opposite  contains  the  door. 

The  roof  interiorly  ascends  to  a Gothic ! 
dome,  vaulted  on  eight  delicate  ribs,  which 
spring  out  of  the  wall,  without  corbels  or  j 
pilasters ; and  in  the  centre,  at  the  inter- 


section of  the  ribs,  is  a very  fine  boss,  repre- 
senting an  open  flower,  on  which  is  a repre- 
sentation of  the  Crucifixion,  very  delicately 
sculptured,  with  St.John  and  the  Virgin  Mary 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  The  spaces  of  the 
three  northern  arches  looking  inward  are  filled 
up  with  stone  embattled  panels,  to  the  height 
of  2 feet  from  the  floor  : on  the  centre  panel 
are  two  crocketed  tabernacles,  with  a small 
buttressed  division,  surmounted  by  a pinnacle. 
In  one  of  these  is  the  figure  of  an  angel,  in 
the  other  a female  whom  he  is  addressing  : 
they  seem  to  have  represented  the  Annuncia- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary:  the  right-hand 
panel  bears  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  with  their  respective  symbols;  and  that 
on  the  left  a monk  and  a female  in  the 
monastic  habit — probably  St.  Winifred  and 
the  Abbot  Beuno.  No  panels  ornament  the 
sixth  side,  the  arches  of  which  are  open.  Like 
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other  portions  of  the  abbey,  where  sculpture 
is  employed  as  a decoration,  this  fragment  was 
of  the  fine  grey  stone  of  Grinshill  quarry, 
which  is  of  a firmer  texture  and  more  fit  for 
statuary  or  niche  work  than  the  soft  red  sand- 
stone of  the  other  parts  of  the  fabric. 


man  in  passing  to  and  fro.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Holdsworth,  the  vicar,  has  presented  a window 
of  stained  glass,  and  a lady  of  the  same  family 
an  altar-piece.  The  north  transept,  occupied 
solely  by  Sir  J.  B.  Y.  Buller,  hart,  and  family, 
is,  at  his  own  cost,  being  “beautified”  and  fitted 
up.  The  church  is  above  400  years  old,  and 
it  will  only  need  a little  additional  liberality  on 
the  part  of  the  parishioners  to  remove  the 
rough  cast  from  the  tower,  in  order  to  render — 
the  edifice  a credit  to  the  town. 

Wolverhampton.  — The  restoration  of  the 
collegiate  church,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle,  has  at  length  been  commenced. 
The  contract  for  the  external  portion  of  the 
fabric  (with  the  exception  of  the  chancel,  for 
the  reparation  of  which  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, or  their  lessee  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 


CHIJRCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cranfield. — A painted  window  has  just  been 
placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Cranfield,  Beds. 

It  contains,  in  two  lights,  six  shields,  one  of 
ancient  glass,  said  to  be  the  arms  of  a descend- 
ant of  Edward  III.  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
royal  arms  of  that  period,  and  the  only  speci- 
men of  stained  glass  remaining  in  this  church 
before  its  late  restoration, — the  royal  arms  of 
the  present  period, — the  arms  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury, — of  the  See  of  Ely, — of : jan^j  are>  or  are  SUpp0sed  to  be,  liable),  has 
Mr.  J.  C.  Harter,  the  patron  of  the  living,—  j3een  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Higham,  under 
and  of  the  present  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  G.  ; t^e  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
Harter.  The  whole  is  surrounded  by  a border  | t]ie  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
consisting  of  roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  sioners<  it  appears  from  his  report,  that  the 
and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Willement,  of  j estimated  expense  of  the  exterior  work  will  be 
London.  | about  6,000/. ; that  is  to  say,  for  the  repair  of 

Blackheatli. — On  I uesdaj’  week  the  whole  | masonry  or  for  drainage,  3,337/-  ; for  the  re- 
of  the  masons  employed  in  erecting  the  new , pair  and  renewal  of  roofs,  2,000/.;  and  for 
church  at  Blackheath,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  re.glazing  the  church,  193/.:  these  sums 
J.  J.  Angerstein,  struck  from  work,  in  conse-  | amount  to  5,530/.  to  which  is  to  be  added,  as 
queuce  of  some  dispute.  This  is  the  third  an  allowance  for  contingencies,  470/. ; making 
time  a similar  course  has  been  adopted  by  the  total  of  6,000/.  The  restoration  is  to  be 
them  within  as  many  months ; concessions  on  taken  jn  sections  : the  formation  of  a dry  area 
the  two  former  occasions  having  been  made  to  t a]ong  tHe  north  and  south  aisles,  as  a protec- 
their  demands.  In  their  third  experiment  they  . ^on  from  damp,  is  already  commenced ; and 
have  failed  ; the  whole  of  them,  including  the  ( south  aisle,  clerestory,  porch,  and  tower 
foreman,  having  been  paid  their  money  and  j wiU  probably  soon  be  proceeded  with.  The 
discharged.  ^ Other  hands  are  now  being  weet  en(j  0f  t[ie  church  will,  it  is  believed,  be 


Buslingthorpe,  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Michael 
and  all  Angels. 

Aberdare. — A new  church  has  just  been 
opened  in  this  rapidly  increasing  town.  It  is 
of  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  a nave 
82 ft.  6 in.  and  23  ft.  wide,  from  centre  to 
centre  of  columns;  aisles,  82  ft.  6 in.  by 
13ft.  9 in.;  and  a chancel,  30  ft.  by  20  ft. 
North  transept  and  north-east  vestry,  with 
organ-loft  over,  18  ft.  by  16  ft.;  and  a north 
porch.  The  height  of  the  church  in  clear  is 
50  ft.  The  tower  is  placed  at  the  west  end, 
15  feet  square  in  the  clear,  and  height  with 
spire,  180  ft.  The  windows  are  worked  in 
Coombe  Down  Bath  stone,  double  jointed,  the 
walling  of  Duffryn  stone,  pointed  with  blue 
mortar,  with  rusticated  quoins  of  Bath  stone. 
Four  Bath-stone  columns,  with  octagonal 
caps,  separates  the  nave  from  the  aisles.  The 
roof  is  an  open  timbered  one,  stained  and 
varnished,  as  also  are  the  seats  to  imitate  oak. 
The  church  is  heated  on  the  hot-water  prin- 
ciple. The  site  chosen  is  an  elevated  spot  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  it  forms,  with  its 
lofty  spire,  a very  conspicuous  feature.  It 
affords  accommodation  for  about  900  persons. 
The  cost  is  said  to  be  4,000/.  Mr.  A.  Mosely 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Strawbridge,  jun.  of 
Bristol,  the  builder. 


engaged,  and  the  work  is  not  likely  to  suffer 
much  delay  in  consequence. 

Kidmore-end,  Oxon.  — St.  John’s  district 
church  was  consecrated  on  Friday  in  last  week. 
The  church  is  in  the  Early  English  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Billing.  The  plan  is  that  of  a double  pa- 
rallelogram, consisting  ofanave,  chancel,  north 
porch,  and  small  vestry.  The  nave  is  60  feet 
long  by  22  feet  svide,  and  the  chancel  17  feet 
by  20  feet,  the  east  end  of  an  apsidal  form. 
The  nave  is  lighted  with  simple  lancet  win- 
dows on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  at  the 
west  end.  The  glass  to  two  of  these  windows 
is  a donation  from  Mrs.  Brandreth  and  Mrs. 
Nind,  being  filled  with  Powell’s  figured 
quarries,  and  having  (exts  of  Scripture  in- 
serted. Between  each  window  a buttress  of 
two  stages  is  introduced,  dividing  each  side  of 
the  church  into  four  bays  : in  the  second  of 
these,  on  the  north  side,  is  the  porch,  which  is 
of  stone,  having  a doorway  with  columns  at 
the  sides  and  moulded  arch  above.  It  has  a 
timber  roof  of  open  framework,  the  gable  sur- 
mounted with  a simple  cross  in  stone.  The 
roof  to  the  nave  is  of  open  framework,  with 
lancet  pointed  framing  to  the  principal  rafters. 
The  west  front  is  terminated  by  a gable  turret 
to  contain  one  bell,  and  of  a simple  character. 
The  chancel,  which  is  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  church,  has  a stone  groined  roof  sup- 
ported by  columns  placed  between  each  of  the 
windows,  the  stone  ribs  of  which  are  moulded, 
and  have  the  characteristic  enrichment  of  the 
dog-tooth  ornament  executed  throughout  them. 
It  is  lighted  by  seven  trefoil-headed  lancet 
windows:  the  centre  window,immediately  above 
the  altar,  contains  a painting  of  the  Crucifixion 
in  stained  glass,  executed  by  Warrington,  being 
the  gift  of  the  architect.  Two  other  windows 
in  the  chancel  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 
executed  by  a lady  residing  in  the  parish.  The 
chancel  arch  embraces  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  nave.  The  sittings  are  all  free,  and 
accommodate  220  persons  : they  consist  of 
plain  open  benches.  The  whole  of  the  wood- 
work has  been  stained  and  varnished.  The 
walls  are  built  of  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dress- 
mi?5  £roins  to  the  windows  and  buttresses. 
Ihe  building  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs 
Biggs  and  Wheeler,  of  Reading. 

Higher  Brixham.  — St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Higher  Brixham,  according  to  a Devonshire 
paper,  is  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  and 
the  seats  are  being  re-modelled.  The  vestry 
is  to  be  placed  within  the  church,  near  the 
entrance  : it  was  previously  at  the  eastern  end 
and  caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  clergy- 


reconstructed,  and  a more  appropriate  window 
introduced.  Of  the  sum  required  for  the  re- 
pair, 3,000/.  will  be  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  and  about  2,000/.  has  been 
promised  in  the  way  of  subscriptions.  The 
sum  of  1,000/.  is  still  required. 

Hull. — The  inauguration  of  the  new  syna- 
gogue took  place  on  26th  ult.  The  pews  are 
of  oak,  and  will  accommodate  about  200  per- 
sons on  the  floor,  and  about  80  more  in  the 
ladies’  gallery.  The  several  works  have  been 
completed  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  builder  ; Mr. 
T.  Clarkson,  joiner;  Mr.  Smith,  plumber; 
and  Mr.  Hilken,  painter,  after  the  designs  of 
Mr.  W.  D.  Iveyworth,  of  Hull,  architect.  The 
building  is  warmed  by  hot-water  apparatus 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Woodfin. 

Wrawhy  parish  church,  near  Brigg,  having 
been  closed  for  several  weeks,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  alterations,  and  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  whole  interior,  was  re-opened  on 
26th  September.  The  restoration  has  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect  last 
named. 

Leeds. — The  foundation-stones  of  two  new 
churches  were  last  week  laid  in  the  parish  of 
Leeds,  each  of  them,  says  the  Leeds  Intelli- 
gencer, in  a district  thickly  inhabited  by  the 
hard-working  sons  and  daughters  of  toil, 
whose  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  condition 
is  exciting  the  attention  and  sympathy  of  both 
clergy  and  laity.  The  chief  stone  of  the  first 
of  them,  namely,  the  Church  of  St.  Jude’s,  Pot- 
tery-field, Hunslet,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  in 
last  week.  A bottle,  containing  a florin  (bearing 
the  date  of  the  present  year),  and  a brass 
plate,  having  engraved  on  it  the  names  of  the 
committee,  the  architect,  & c.  were  deposited  by 
the  architect  in  a cavity  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  florin  may  thus  have  a chance  of  being 
seen  by  some  future  generation,  which  is  more 
than  can  well  be  said  by  most  of  that  now 
living,  who  may  never  see  it  any  more  than 
its  predecessor  of  F.  D.  notoriety : a coin  a 
little  more  characteristic  of  the  era  should 
have  been  added.  The  plan  of  this  church  con- 
sists of  a spacious  chancel,  with  sacristy  and 
organ  chamber  in  the  south  side;  a nave  and 
lean-to  aisles,  85  feet  in  length,  having  the 
tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  It  is  in- 
tended (should  thefunds— 400/.— be  provided), 
to  surmount  the  tower  with  a lofty  spire.  The 
works  are  progressing  rapidly  under  the 
management  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Philip 
Boyce,  and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  fabric 
ready  for  consecration  in  about  twelve  months’ 
time.  The  other  church  alluded  to  is  one  at 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  last  week  in  Bath,  and  passed  satis- 
factorily. The  attendance  would  doubtless 
have  been  larger  if  intimation  had  been  given 
to  all  the  members  of  the  intended  meeting 
and  proceedings.  The  want  of  management 
and  arrangement  on  the  part  of  those  who 
direct  the  various  archaeological  congresses 
now  annually  held,  five  times  out  of  six  tends 
to  lessen  their  efficiency.  Several  interesting 
excursions  were  made,  and  a good  temporary 
museum  formed.  Mr.  Gore  Langton,  M.P. 
presided,  and,  with  the  mayor  and  other  resi- 
dents, displayed  much  hospitality.  On  Tues- 
day papers  were  read  on  the  “ Necrology  of 
Egypt,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  Street;  “ On  the 
Perpendicular  Church  Towers  of  the  County,” 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Warre;  “ On  Church  Restora- 
tion,” by  Mr.  C.  Davis,  and  others. 

At  the  dinner  on  that  day  the  Rev.  H. 
Scarth  suggested  that  every  clergyman  should 
keep  a record  of  all  the  events  which  occurred 
in  his  parish,  and  collect  historical  documents 

connected  with  it. Dr.  Markland,  referring 

to  the  state  of  opinion  when  he  first  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  said— 
At  that  period  every  thing  regarding  antiqui- 
ties was  looked  at,  except  by  a few,  with  apathy. 
True  it  was,  that  those  who  loved  the  study 
were  not  then  held  up  to  the  ridicule  to  which 
Pope  had  previously  consigned  them  — 

With  sharpened  eye,  pale  antiquaries  pore ; 

The  inscriptions  value,  but  the  rust  adore. 

They  had  got,  perhaps,  a little  beyond  this 
satiric  reflection,  but  still  their  studies  were  re- 
garded with  comparative  indifference.  Let; 
them,  however,  mark  what  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  The 
foundation  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  So- 
ciety, about  fifteen  years  ago,  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Institute  and  Association, 
and  to  kindred  societies  in  almost  every  county 
in  England  : amongst  them,  he  was  happy  to 
enumerate  Somersetshire.  The  president  had, 
in  the  morning,  beautifully  alluded  to  the  zeal 
with  which  the  society  repelled  every  attempt 
at  the  demolition  of  ancient  buildings.  Another 
duty  which  it  had  to  perform  was  to  prevent  a 
decayed  building  from  being  mutilated  and 
marred  in  its  restoration.  He  (Dr.  Markland) 
had  lately  visited  Lincoln  and  Ely,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  traverse  the  walls  of  those  noble 
cathedrals  without  feeling  something  like 
exultation  that  England  still  possessed  such 
edifices,  and  that  they  were  so  duly  appreciated. 

Mr.  Britton,  on  the  part  of  the  visitors, 
made  one  of  his  genial  speeches,  and  referred 
to  the  time  he  had  known  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries.  His  young  friend,  Dr.  Mark- 
lan  I,  he  said,  had  reminded  him  that  he  had 
visited  him  in  the  year  1807.  He  (Mr.  Brit- 
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ton)  did  remember  it;  and  he  loved  him  from 
that  time  forward,  because  he  saw  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  proper  feeling  for  true  anti- 
quity through  the  medium  of  history,  which 
had  characterised  him  from  that  time  to  the 
present;  and  in  such  matters,  as  they  might 
suppose,  he  had  found  delight,  because  his 
young  friend  had  confided  to  him  for  many 
years  the  results  of  his  lucubrations  and  stu- 
dies. He  had  within  the  last  few  days  visited 
Stonehenge,  and,  although  he  had  done  so  ten 
or  fifteen  times,  he  believed  he  had  never 
viewed  it  with  more  interest. 

The  evening  meetings  were  devoted  to 
Natural  History.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Freeman  read  a paper  on  the  Perpen- 
dicular style  as  exhibited  in  the  churches 
of  Somerset.  The  reader  enlarged  on  the 
scarceness,  in  English  parochial  architecture, 
of  interiors  which  could  be  really  considered 
as  grand  wholes  : even  in  Somersetshire  Per- 
pendicular, though  comparatively  common, 
they  are  by  no  means  so  usually  met  with  as 
grand  towers  or  other  external  features.  But 
some  of  the  first-rate  Somersetshire  exieriors, 
as  Taunton,  Bruton,  Martock,  Yeovil,  and 
Wrington,  are  of  the  very  noblest  kind,  as 
perfect  in  their  own  kind,  and  as  truly  works 
of  architecture  in  the  highest  sense,  as  any 
cathedral  or  abbey.  He  then  proceeded  to 
trace  out  the  characteristics  and  history  of  the 
local  style,  which  he  distinguished  as  being 
intensely  Perpendicular  in  the  leading  idea, 
while  retaining  a good  deal  of  Decorated  de- 
tail. Its  germs  are  found  long  before  the  Per- 
pendicular era;  the  Early  English  nave  at 
St.  Cuthbert’s,  at  Wells,  quite  forestalls  its 
general  conception;  it  is  continued  in  the 
Decorated  work  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  at- 
tains its  perfection  in  the  transepts  of  St.  Mary 
Redeliffe,  transitional  from  Decorated  to  Per- 
pendicular. Most  of  the  best  examples  have, 
like  St.  Cuthbert’s,  a tall  pier  and  narrow  arch, 
though  there  are  some  important  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  of  which  Bath  Abbey  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous.  The  timber  roofs  are  often 
of  great  magnificence  : when  the  clerestory 
is  present,  they  are  commonly  low-pitched  and 
tie-beamed:  in  its  absence  they  are  usually  of 
the  cradle  form,  which,  also,  as  at  Yatton, 
Banbury,  and  Congresbury,  sometimes  occur 
where  there  is  a clerestory.  There  are  some 
remarkable  cinque-cento  examples  at  Axbridge 
and  East  Brent.  There  are  two  principal 
types  of  arrangement  of  the  arcades  and  cleres- 
tory, of  which  Wrington  and  Martock  may 
be  t alien  as  respectively  the  best  examples. 
Mr.  I'reeman  compared  the  two  at  length,  and, 
on  the  whole,  gave  his  preference  to  the  latest! 
He  then  proceeded  to  compare  the  three  great 
churches,  Redeliffe,  Sherborne,  and  Bath. 
The  first  exhibits  the  local  style  in  its  noblest 
form,  and  approaches,  in  its  internal  effect,  very 
neatly  to  absolute  perfection.  At  Sherborne,  in 
the  presbytery,  an  instructive  lesson  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  a d sign,  essentially 
of  the  same  type  as  Redeliffe,  is  modified  in 
its  proportions  by  the  architect  working  on 
the  remains  of  a Norman  church.  The  nave 
is  quite  different,  and  very  inferior.  In  the 
Bath  Cathedral  he  recognised  great  merits  and 
great  defects.* 


Cost  of  Builders’  Tenders.— We  are 
i every  now  and  then  consulted  as  to  the  remedy 
' vy'1‘ch  builders  have  against  those  who  adver- 
t tise  for  tenders,  find  the  result  beyond  the  sum 
3 available,  and  ultimately  employ  other  builders, 
e either  on  lower  tenders  or  curtailed  work, 
°-  g,vln£  no  remuneration  to  any  of  those  who 
r really  competed  on  the  terms  advertised.  To 
tall  such  we  would  wish  to  remark,  that  they 
a have  their  remedy  in  their  own  hands.  They 
) ought  to  stipulate  beforehand  with  the  adver- 
tisers that  the  lowest  tender  will  be  accepted, 

) or,  if  not,  avoid  the  affair  altogether.  In  one 
» of  the  cases  complained  of  the  advertiser  an- 
mounced  that  lie  would  not  bind  himself  to 
uaccept  the  lowest  tender;  but,  in  fact,  he 
uaccepted  none  of  them,  and  had  ultimately  to 
(restrict  the  work  to  be  done,  and  gave  it  to 
imone  of  the  tenderers  according  to  advertise- 
ument. 

t'CAr^kep0rtS  °f  the  meeting  be  found  iu  the  Bath 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Southsea. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
pier  at  Southsea,  near  the  King’s  Rooms. 
The  shares,  it  is  said,  have  mostly  been  taken 
for  the  scheme. 

Llangefni. — New  national  schools  have  been 
recently  erected  by  Mr.  W.  Rogers,  of  Beau- 
maris, from  a design  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
Kennedy,  architect,  and  were  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday in  last  week. 

Birmingham. — The  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  intend  to  erect 
what  is  a novelty  in  Birmingham — an  ar- 
cade. The  great  opening,  which  extends 
from  Monmouth- street  to  Temple-row,  is 
to  be  covered  over  and  a street  formed. 
On  each  side  shops  are  to  be  constructed, 
the  whole  being  covered  by  a light  roof  of 
glass.  One  end  of  the  arcade  will  be  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  permanent  station,  which 
is  to  be  erected  upon  the  arches  and  over  the 
tunnel  at  Monmouth-street.  Some  time,  how- 
ever, will  elapse  before  either  of  the  works 
will  be  proceeded  with. 

Liverpool. — Foot-passengers,  it  is  said,  are 
subjected  to  danger  in  passing  one  corner  of 
the  fencing  in  front  of  St.  George’s- hall,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  wooden  posts  should 
be  placed  there  if  the  present  fencing  were 
likely  to  remain  long.  Mr.  Newlands,  the 
borough  engineer,  states  that  the  working- 
drawings  for  the  front  approaches  to  the  hall 
are  all  ready. 

Heyivood. — A meeting  of  rate-payers  has 
been  held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  apply- 
ing to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  light  the 
streets  with  gas.  Mr.  Wm.  Bell  remarked 
that  the  town  contained  nearly  20,000  persons. 
He  and  others  had  got  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
bable expenses,  and  found  that  the  cost  for 
150  lamps  was  90/.;  75  pillars,  with  lamp 
irons,  112/.  10s.;  75  brackets,  45/. ; 75  stones 
for  lamp  pillars,  161.  17s.  6d.;  750  yards  of 
gas  pipes,  16/.  8s.  l§d.;  150  feet  of  brass 
pipes,  2/.  10s.;  150  taps  and  burners, 

5/.  12s.  Gd. ; 150  lbs.  of  bolls  for  fixing 
pillars,  5/.  2s.  id.  ; 112  lbs.  of  lead,  18s.  Fix- 
ing and  erecting  150  lamps,  22/.  10s.  Making 
a total  for  fixtures  of  317/.  8s.  2 1 d.  The  pro- 
bable expenses  of  150  lamps  lighted  with  gas 
for  2,000  hours,  was  187/.  10s.;  two  lamp- 
lighters’ wages,  for  26  weeks,  at  15s.  per  week, 
39/. ; collecting  the  rate,  20/. ; repairs,  &c. ; 
making  a total  for  lighting  of  261/.  10s.  The 
expenses  of  fixing  and  lighting  for  the  first 
year  would  amount  to  578/.  18s.  2d£.;  and  a 
rate  of  8d.  in  the  pound  upon  18,000/.  (value 
of  property  in  boundary)  would  amount  to 
600/.  The  lighting  afur  the  first  year  would 
only  require  a rate  of  33d.  in  the  pound. 

Kidderminster. — The  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  about  to  erect  a monument  to  Richard 
Baxter.  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  Bishop 
of  Manchester  have  approved  of  it,  and  pro- 
mised assistance,  and  one  gentleman  will  give 
100/.  The  monument  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
parish  church. 

Alnwick. — On  Wednesday  in  last  week  the 
chief  stone  of  new  borough  schools,  designed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Robertson,  architect,  was  laid 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 

The  Tyne  and  the  Tew. —Breakwaters  are  to 
be  formed,  if  practicable,  by  the  Admiralty, 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  another  at  the 
entrance  to  Hartlepool  harbour,  and  a third  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  Captain  Vetch  is  said 
to  be  now  surveying  the  coast  and  the  river 
lees  with  Mr.  B.ild,  C.E.  The  Tees  break- 
water will  be  upwards  of  a mile  in  extent,  and 
will  ^include  the  deep  pools,  which,  in  Mr. 
Bald’s  report  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river 
T ees,  were  stated  to  be  capable  of  floating  ships 
of  the  largest  size  at  low  water.  Material  is 
near  at  hand.  A report  and  plans  for  effecting 
this  are  before  the  Admiralty,  designed  by  Mr. 
Murray,  C.E. 

Middlesborougli . — In  connection  with  these  im- 
provements on  the  coast,  a contemporary  states 
that  Middlesborough,  which  but  a few  years 
since  contained  only  one  house,  numbers  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  10,000  persons,  most  of  them 
brought  hither  by  the  working  of  the  mines  of 
iron,  lately  discovered  in  the  Cleveland  Hills, 
and  from  which  all  the  branches  of  the  iron 
trade  are  springing  up  as  rapidly  as  works  can 


be  brought  into  operation.  The  vast  iron 
mills,  furnaces,  and  forges  of  Messrs.  Bolckow 
and  Vaughan  now  turn  out  nearly  1,000  tons 
per  week.  The  foundries  of  Messrs.  Gilkes 
and  Co.;  earthenware  works,  ship-building 
yards,  a capacious  dock,  &c.  occupy  the  land 
which  a few  years  since  knew  no  inhabitant. 
This  little  town  bids  fair,  it  is  said,  to  rival  all 
the  great  iron  manufacturing  districts  in  the 
kingdom;  having  advantages  they  cannot  lay 
claim  to;  and  improvement  in  the  river  will 
give  it  superiority  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ments of  its  trade.  Great  as  have  been  the 
metamorphoses  of  this  place,  fresh  blast  fur- 
naces are  rising  up  around  it  nearer  to  the 
“ Iron  Hi'ls  ;”  and  Mr.  Pease,  who  has  bought 
property  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  town- 
ship, towards  the  mines,  has  petitioned  the 
Privy  Council  to  have  it  included  in  the  town- 
ship, upon  an  application  which  is  being  made 
for  a charter  of  incorporation. 

Jersey. — Victoria  College  was  opened  on  the 
29th  ult.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  on 
24th  May,  1850.  The  building,  as  described 
in  the  Jersey  Times,  will  accommodate  400 
pupils.  The  principal  hall,  in  which  the  cere- 
mony of  the  opening  took  place,  is  100  feet 
long  by  28  feet  wide:  the  west  schoolroom, 
joining  it  at  right  angles,  is  50  feet  long  by 
22  feet  wide.  The  turrets  of  the  facade  are 
S4  feet  high.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Mr.  Hayward,  of  Exeter;  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Le  Rossignol ; the  surveyor,  Mr.  Gal- 
lichan.  Sir  James  H.  Reynett,  K.C.H.  ex- 
lieut. -governor  of  Jersey,  was  expressly  in- 
vited by  the  States  to  assist  at  the  opening 
ceremony.  The  College-grounds,  in  front  of 
the  building,  will  be  laid  out  under  a plan  pre- 
pared by  the  architect.  The  walks  will  consist 
of  a series  of  terraces  ; the  first,  18  feet  from 
the  frontage,  with  a flight  of  steps  in  front, 
and  one  at  each  end,  with  a cut  granite  sup- 
port-wall, level  with  the  terrace : the  second, 
or  lower  one  will  be  25  feet  broad,  with  a flight 
of  steps  in  front,  a defence-wall  at  the  western 
end,  and  a defence  in  front,  of  granite  pillars 
and  chains,  with  gas-lamps  at  the  ends  : in 
front  of  all,  the  grass-plots  will  slope  to  the 
shrubbery. 


BUILDINGS  AND  DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

Our  correspondent  states  that  upwards  of 
250,000  persons  have  within  the  last  year  visited 
Ireland,  mainly  through  the  cheap  excursion 
trips  introduced  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Roney,  and  have  circulated  a million  of  addi- 
tional capital  through  the  country.  We  were 
well  aware  of  the  inducement  these  offer,  but 
were  not  prepared  to  hear  of  such  a number  of 
visitors  as  this. 

The  new  “monster  house”  competition  is 
decided  : Mr.  Caldbeck  gets  first  premium, 
25/. ; and  Messrs.  Murray  and  Denny  the 
second,  15/.  The  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  W. 
D.  Butler  are,  however,  purchased,  and  his 
design  for  the  front  elevation  is  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  Killarney  Junction  Railway  Company 
(encouraged  by  the  great  influx  of  visitors) 
are  about  building  a spacious  hotel  at  Kil- 
larney, to  contain  a coffee-room,  with  retiring 
room  off  same,  billiard,  smoking,  and  private 
sitting  rooms,  bar,  housekeeper’s  apartments, 
and  culinary  offices,  together  with  sixty  or 
sixty-five  bed-rooms.  The  architect  is  not  yet 
decided  upon  : the  expense  will  probably  be 
6,000/.  Some  capitalists  have  been  inspecting 
sites  near  Mangerton  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing private  dwellings,  and  these  intended 
works  will,  no  doubt,  give  great  employment 
to  the  poor  of  the  locality. 

An  infant  school  and  a market  house  are  to 
be  built  at  Listowel. 

The  Ulster  Railway  extension  line  is  pro- 
posed to  proceed  by  Glasslough,  Monaghan, 
Clones,  and  Belturbet  to  Cawan,  and  join  a 
railway  to  be  constructed  by  the  Midland 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  from  thence 
to  Mullingar.  The  intended  outlay  is  350,000/. 

A new  mechanics’  institute  is  projected  at 
Limerick. 

Additions  to  Skibbereen  workhouse  are  to 
be  built. 

An  asylum  for  the  orphan  children  of  those 
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who  perish  at  sea  is  to  he  immediately  erected 
adjacent  to  the  Claddagh  school,  Galway. 

The  foundation-stone  of  anewmilitary  church 
and  schools  at  Birr  has  been  laid. 

Mr.  Dargan  has  contributed  an  additional 
6,000/.  towards  the  Dublin  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition. , , . 

At  Galway  the  Board  of  Works  are  reclaim- 
ing a large  piece  of  ground  with  the  rubbish 
from  the  excavations  of  the  river,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  build  thereon.  I he  tract  of 
marsh,  &c.  between  the  Terryland  embank- 
ment and  the  Wood  Quay  is  being  converted 
into  a spacious  plain. 

The  tunnels  at  Downhill,  on  the  London- 
derry and  Coleraine  Railway  are  being  cleared 
out,  and  roofed  with  bricks.  The  rock  near 
Magelligan  is  to  be  removed,  and  blasting 
operations  are  being  proceeded  with. 

' Recent  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
college  of  St.  Columba,  near  Rathfarnham, 
Dublin,  and  it  is  intended  to  expend  11,000 /. 
more  on  further  new  buildings,  which  will 
consist  of  a chapel  65  ft.  by  30  ft.  with  win- 
dows in  the  flanks  between  buttresses,  and 
having  at  extremity  a gable  with  five-light 
window  of  Geometric  period,  and  at  the 
angles  pinnacled  buttresses.  A hall,  60  ft.  by 
22  ft.  with  piazza  off  same  is  to  be  added,  and 
also  a school-room,  75  ft.  by  30  ft.  The  dor- 
mitories are  to  accommodate  ninety  students. 
By  the  new  buildings  a quadrangle,  with 
arcades  of  pointed  arches  at  three  sides,  wi 


some  excellent  acting.  Fun  and  pathos,  the 
ordinary  and  the  picturesque,  are  duly  blended, 
and  there  is  withal  little  to  mar  the  effect  even 
with  the  fastidious.  As  respects  that  with 
which  we  more  immediately  concern  our- 
selves,— the  scene  where  the  faithless  lover  is 
dying’  with  his  wife  leaning  over  him,  and 
Miami  stands  on  a headland  against  the 
troubled  sky,  is  an  admirable  picture,  full  of 
poetry.  The  audience  warmly  welcomed 
Madame  Celeste  on  her  return  from  America. 

Dioramas. — Mr.  Prout’s  Diorama  of  the 
Gold  Fields  of  Australia,  which  was  opened 
some  time  ago  in  the  building  next  to  the 
Polytechnic  Institution,  has  much  very  excel- 
lent painting,  especially  in  the  sea  views,  and 
the  painter  of  it  who  knows  the  country  per- 
sonally, gives  much  information  that  will  be 
found  useful  by  those  who  contemplate  an 

excursion  to  the  “ diggins.” The  Diorama 

of  The  Holy  Land,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  has 
rushed  into  new  popularity,  and  is  daily  and 
nightly  crowded.  The  intrinsic  excellence  of 
this  work  is  aided  by  the  introduction  of 

native  songs  and  music. The  Wellington 

Campaigns,  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  is 
invested  with  fresh  though  melancholy  interest 
by  the  death  of  its  hero.  A very  short  time 
before  this  occurred,  the  Duke  visited  the  gal- 


THE  “PEOPLE’S  PALACE”  AT 
SYDENHAM. 

The  directors  of  this  undertaking  have 
issued  a little  pamphlet,  stating  “what  has 
been  done,  and  what  will  be  done,  addressed 
to  intending  exhibitors.  It  is  scarcely  im- 
portant enough  for  its  object. 

The  works  are  progressing ; and  last  week 
the  ground-work  for  fountains,  &c.  was  let. 

'These  promise  to  be  of  a remarkable  character. 

The  basin  for  the  principal  fountain  wih  be 
400  feet  in  diameter,  and  will  include,  besides 
the  central  jet  of  200  feet,  numerous  other  jets 
of  great  size  and  height  around  it.  It  is  only 
right  to  mention  that  the  entire  superintendence 
of  the  construction  of  the  building  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wild,  who  had 
previously  proved  his  competency  in  Hyde- 

'^Although  the  design  as  it  now  stands  will  be 
a great  improvement,  externally,  on  the  original 
structure,  much  more  might  be  made  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Barry,  it  appears,  feels  this  so 
strongly,  that,  from  national  feeling  alone,  lie 
submitted  sketches  and  suggestions  for  its 
advantage  some  time  ago,  consisting  mainly 
of  an  enormous  dome  at  the  intersection  of  the 
central  transept,  and  lesser  domes  at  the  inter- 
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the  building  is  to  stand,  would  certainly  pro- 

arcaues  oi  pumuu  duce  a wonderful  effect.  The  proposed  addi- 

be  formed.  Central  between  the  chapel  and  tions  it  was  found,  as  we  are  told,  would  cost  a 
school-room,  the  entrance-tower  of  a square  ! large  sum,  and  delay  the  completion  of  the 
form,  flanked  with  buttresses,  and  pierced  at  works  beyond  the  time  fixed  for  opening,  and 
intervals  with  windows,  is  situated.  The  archi-  on  these  grounds  it  seems  the  directors  de- 
tect is  Mr.  Hardwicke,  and  the  builder,  Mr.  dined  adopting  them.  . 

Moyers,  of  Dublin.  Style,  Early  Gothic.  I Two  new  lines  of  railway  are^  projected  to 
Two  new  school-houses  are  being  erected  at  I run  to  the  intended  “palace.”  One,  the 
Gian,  county  Galway,  and  buildings  of  a similar  “ Vauxhall  and  Sydenham,”  is  to  proceed  from 
class  have  been  lately  erected  in  this  locality,  the  South-Western  Railway,  at  \ auxhall, 

About  five  miles  from  Clifden  a large  building  through  Clapham  rise,  Iierne-hill,  &c.  to  the 
for  ecclesiastical  and  scholastic  purposes,  to  Dartmouth  Arms  Station  on  the  Brighton 

accommodate  500  persons,  has  been  erected,  j Railway.  The  other,  “The  West-end  of  

A new  terminus  is  about  being  built  at  > London  and  Crystal  Palace  Line,  is  proposed  2oo  of  its  nobles  exiled  to  various  parts  of  the 

Drogheda  by  the  railway  company.  Mr.  G.  to  commence  at  a new  station  on  the  Surrey  Mediterranean,  and  this  fatal  dispersion,  and 

Papworth,  architect.  1 side  of  the  Thames  close  to  the  new  Battersea-  a flowing  century  of  oppression,  no  doubt 

New  school-houses  have  been  erected  at  park  bridge  (with  a possible  station  at  Mill-  J prevented  its  completion  : it  wants  the  upper 

Cle-Tgan,  Roundstone,  Derrvgimla,  Aillbrack,  bank),  and  thence  proceed  through  Clapham,  storyj  an(j  one-third  of  its  fa<;ade, 


audience  the  advantage  of  them. 


DETAILS,  PALAZZO  AGOSTINO,  PISA. 

In  completion  of  our  illustration  of  this 
palace,  we  now  give  details  of  the  window 
and  other  parts,  which  are  all  in  moulded 
brick.  . 

The  Palazzo  Agostino  is  its  own  chronicler, 
for  all  historic  records  of  it  or  its  founders 
are  consigned  to  oblivion.  It  was  commenced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Pisa  first  began  to  feel  the  vengeance  of 
the  Florentine  Republic,  and  when,  after  a 
protracted  siege,  it  was  sacked  by  them,  and 


and°  Errislaunore.  Model  farms  are  attached  Brixton,  &c.  to  the  building  itself.  It  appears 
to  some  of  these  establishments.  j somewhat  strange  that,  while  in  the  latter  the 

The  Board  of  Ordnance  intend  enlarging  directors  of  the  “Crystal  Palace  Company  take 
the  Military  Chapel  at  the  Royal  Hospital,  part,  in  the  first  their  contractors,  Messrs.  Fox 
Dublin.  ! and  Henderson,  are  advertised  as  having  agreed 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  j to  construct  the  line,  and  to  guarantee  a return 
Church,  minister’s  residence, and  school-house, ; for  fourteen  years.  This  seems  to  show  less 
at  Rathmines,  county  Dublin,  has  been  laid.  I unanimity  than  is  desirable. 

The  Packet-station  Commissioners  have  de- 


cided in  favour  of  Foynes  as  the  transatlantic 
Irish  port,  and  propose  to  be  built  there  ajetty 
near  the  present  harbour  (ensuring  a depth  of 
20  feet  atlow-water  spring  tides) ; also  a small 
rubble  breakwater  from  south-east  side  of 
Foynes  Island  and  floating  lights  off  Scattery 
Island.  Mr.  Gibbons,  harbour  engineer,  pro- 
posed to  prolong  Eastern  Pier  into  22  feet  of 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

Princess’s  Theatre. — Those  who  know  Mont 
St.  Michel,  in  Normandy,  will  remember  what 
good  opportunities  it  affords  to  the  artist  in 
quest  of  picturesque  effects,  and  in  bringing 
out  a melodrama  having  this  celebrated  rock- 
castle  for  its  name  and  scene  Mr.  Kean  has 


poseu  io  prolong  riei  iniu  i.-  icci  ui  , . , . . m,  ...  * 

water  of  the  chart,  and  extend  its  front  laterally  j not  ^°.st.  sight  of  them.  T e vi  age 
ISO  feet  eastward.  This  is  estimated  to  cost  Jean,  .with  the  mount  in  the  distance,  is 
3,600 1.  Mr.  Long,  district  engineer,  submitted  charmingly  painted  (by  Gordon),  and  intro- 
a plan,  showing  a pier  on  western  side,  and  a j duces  a clever  dance  of  Normandy  girls  in  red 
grovne  from  Foynes,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  petucoats  and  white  aprons,  evidently  born 


The  details  exhibit  a cherished  longing  for 
the  classic  past,  though  unable  to  resist  the 
then  present  power  of  Lombard  feeling,  the 
more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  Pisan 
mind,  inasmuch  as  the  Milanese  and  Lom- 
bards had  for  some  short  while  before  been 
the  nominal  defenders  and  virtual  rulers  of 
their  city. 

The  material  is  a rich  red  clay,  beautifully 
worked,  the  principal  ornaments  being  finished 
by  hand,  after  they  had  left  the  mould,  which 
imparts  a freedom  and  brilliancy  usually 
lacking  in  moulded  ornament,  and  basking,  as 
they  do,  in  the  sunshine  on  the  Lung  ’arno, 
the  foliage  seems  to  curl  and  crisp  for  very 
love  of  light  and  sunshine.  The  ground-floor 
is  now  used  as  the  Caffe  del ’ Ussero,  the  first 
floor  as  the  Stanza  Civiche,  and  the  remainder 
let  off  in  numerous  tenancies. 

G.  T.  Robinson. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. 


uiuyuc  ii li in  l'uyueo,  cu.  au  catuiiaicu  uuai  ui  i ~ - , 

45,000/.  Mr.  Rendall  submitted  another  plan.  °f  Oscar  Byrn.  A scene  in  the  C ® eau  e wV ^ rtipnl arl v desire  to  draw  the  atten- 
A modification  of  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Long’s  'destroying  the^'furnUure^kfThe  j tim)  of^our^i^ead^rs^to'The^act,  that  the  fifth 


plan  is  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  and 
will  probably  cost  12,000/.  Two  plans  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Galway,  in  favour 
of  that  port— one  estimated  at  227,000/.  the 
other  at  155,600/. — but  the  commissioners 
were  of  opinion  that  the  latter  works  did  not 
provide  the  required  accommodation.  A line 
of  railway,  at  a cost  of  4,011/.  per  mile,  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  Foynes  harbour  with  Lime- 
rick. To  render  Tarbert  available,  a floating- 
dock,  with  an  outlay  of  77,000/.  is  required. 


style  of  tile  soldiers'  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  annual  dinner  of  this  thriving  institution  is  to 
! • • - ....  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  14th  inst.  at  the 

London  Tavern.  Mr.  Peto,  M.P.  will  be  in 


The  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists 
have  awarded  the  prize  of  sixty  guineas  offered 
to  the  artist  of  the  best  picture  contributed  to 
their  exhibition,  to  E.  M.  Ward,  A.R.A.  for 
his  picture  of  “ Charlotte  Corday  going  to 
Execution.”  The  jury  accompanied  their 
award  with  an  expression  of  their  high  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Millais’  “ Ophelia.’ 


whom  their  dresses  give  them  too  strong  a 
resemblance),  has  some  good  effects  of  light 
and  son  e clever  groupings  ; and  the  last  scene, 
the  sands  under  a mist,  which  clears  off  to  bril- 
liant sunrise,  is  creditable  to  Mr.  Dayes.  Mr. 
Wright,  who  made  his  first  appearance  here, 
was  very  funny,  but  has  not  a part  with  which 
much  may  be  done. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre  has  opened  with  “The 
Green  Bushes,”  which  should  be  called  “The 
Ever- green  Bushes,”  being  always  in  season. 
The  author  of  this  piece  once  told  us  of  a sailor 
who,  after  seeing  it,  travelled  to  America,  and 
on  his  return,  going  to  the  Adelphi,  found  the 
same  piece  on  the  bills ; and  then  a second 
voyage,  and  again  the  same  play  when  he  came 
back.  It  well  deserves  its  popularity:  full  of 
incident  and  striking  situations,  the  characters 
are  true  to  nature,  and  afford  opportunities  for 


the  chair,  and  there  is  already  a good  array  of 
stewards.  We  hope  that  the  trade  in  par- 
ticular will  well  support  Mr.  Peto,  and  respond 
liberally  to  the  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
charity,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  have  another 
early  election  of  pensioners,  and  to  increase 
the  number  to  twenty  at  least.  There  are  only 
fifteen  at  present  on  the  funds,  and  there  were 
nineteen  candidates  at  the  election  in  May,  of 
whom  three  only  could  be  elected,  thereby 
leaving  sixteen  disappointed.  The  young  insti- 
tution has  done  wonders,  but  not  so  much  as 
it  ought,  if  we  consider  the  immense  number 
of  affluent  men  who  are  connected  with  the 
building  trade.  Such  an  institution  ought  to 
become  in  a few  years  the  largest  and  richest 
in  the  metropolis. 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  PAL VZZO  AGOSTINO,  PISA. 

WINDOW  ON  FIRST  FLOOR,  AND  UPPER  STUNG-COURSE. 
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WELLINGTON. 

The  offered  premium  of  150/.  by  the  Art- 
Union  of  London,  for  a bas-relief,  illustrative 
of  an  incident  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
life,  will,  we  trust,  lead  to  the  production  of  a 
fine  work  of  art.  Besides  issuing  a consider- 
able number  of  reproductions  in  bronze,  the 
council  will  probably  engrave  it  for  general 
distribution,  and  thus  spread  to  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  colonics  the  artist’s  reputa- 
tion. Should  there  be  several  works  of  merit, 
the  council  might  engrave  a series  of  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  though  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  artistical  assistance  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  arrangement  of  the  Duke’s 
funeral. 

Many  memorials  are  spoken  of.  They  can- 
not easily  be  worse  than  some  which  already 
exist.  At  Brighton  it  is  proposed  to  re- 
store the  Old  Church,  where  the  Duke 
was  once  in  the  habit  of  attending,  as  a me- 
morial to  him.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
5,000/.  At  Oxford,  a stained  glass  window  in 
University  Church  has  been  suggested.  At 
Manchester,  it  was  proposed  to  rebuild  the 
tower  of  the  cathedral,  to  be  afterwards  known 
as  the  “ Wellington  Tower;”  but  a statue  has 
been  determined  on. 

A good  opportunity  offers  itself  for  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Wellington  memorial  now  dis- 
figuring the  arch  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  to  take 
it  down  and  place  it  where  its  chief  merit,  its 
gigantic  proportions,  may  be  appreciated.  It 
might  be  arranged  so  as  to  form  a noble 
memorial  of  the  great  commander.  At  present 
it  is  a loud-crying  disgrace  to  all  the  parties 
concerned,  and  serves  only  to  provoke  a jest 
or  a groan  : it  is  a standing  memorial  of  bad 
taste  and  broken  faith,  and  an  insult  at  once 
to  the  nation  and  to  a great  Memory.  Our  pro- 
ject would  not  stand  still  for  want  of  funds  : 
money  to  lower  it  would  be  raised  without 
difficulty,  for  the  reason  that  a broken-winded 
clarionet  gets  sixpence  to  “move  on.” 


MR.  FINDEN,  THE  ENGRAVER,  AND  THE 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

Mu.  William  Finden',  the  historical  en- 
graver, who  died  on  the  20th  of  last  month, 
executed  a large  number  of  fine  works,  par- 
ticularly the  sofa  picture  of  “ George  IV.”  by 
Lawrence;  Wilkie’s  “Village  Festival,”  and 
many  of  the  plates  in  the  “ Gallery  of  British 
Art.”  The  last  work  of  importance  on  which 
Mr.  Finden  was  engaged  was  an  engraving  for 
the  Art-Union  of  London,  after  Hilton’s  pic- 
ture *n ))t^ie  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  “The  Cru- 
cifixion.” A contemporary,  who,  through 
some  peculiar  feeling,  is  unfortunately  never 
able  to  exercise  his  ordinary  judgment  when 
speaking  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  says, 
as  a reason  for  the  inferiority,  as  he  thinks,  of 
“ The  Crucifixion  ” to  some  of  Mr.  Finden’s 
other  works,— “A  great  engraver  is,  indeed, 
reduced  in  the  world  when  he  undertakes  to 
work  for  an  Art  (we  had  nearly  written  a poor 
law)  Union,  for  all  who  have  worked  for 
societies  of  this  nature  have  wrought  with  a 
sense  that  they  were  doing  what  poverty  alone 
compels  them  to  do — and  their  works  have 
exhibited  corresponding  traces  that  the  hand 
had  lost  its  cunning,  and  the  heart  its  good 
will.” 

That  the  public  may  not  be  misled  on  this 
point,  we  will  mention  that  “ The  Crucifixion  ” 
was  a picture  selected  by  Mr.  Finden  and  his 
brother  for  engraving  as  a private  speculation, 
but  feeling,  probably,  that  it  was  too  heavy  an 
j undertaking  for  them,  they  urged  the  council 
of  the  Art- Union  to  take  the  responsibility  of  it. 
This  the  latter  consented  to  do,  and  they  agreed 
j to  pay  Mr.  W.  Finden  1,470/.  for  engraving  it, 
j which  included  210/.  for  the  copy  of  the  picture 
| previously  obtained  by  Messrs.  F.  He  agreed  to 
I execute  it  in  three  years,  but  more  than  five 
j;  passed  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the 

Ii  council.  The  impressions  are  to  be  issued  as 
I prizes  only,  in  limited  numbers,  so  that  he  could 
I have  had  no  fear,  supposing  the  engraving 
) properly  executed,  that  impressions  would  be 
i distributed  from  a worn-out  plate.  He  had  every 
j1  inducement  indeed,  and,  as  he  professed,  the 
f greatest  desire  to  produce  a fine  work:  any 
y inferiority  that  may  be  observable  must  be 


attributed  to  the  approaching  infirmities  of  the 
departed  engraver. 

The  objectionable  observation  we  have  quoted 
would  disgrace  English  engravers,  if  it  were 
true.  In  the  exceptional  cases,  where  engravers 
commissioned  by  the  Society  have  produced 
inferior  works,  let  the  discredit  rest  where  in 
justice  it  should,  on  themselves  alone. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELLERS’ 
SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

FiFi'Y  sets  of  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
committee,  in  reply  to  their  advertisement,  the 
estimates  varying  from  8,300/.  to  32,000/. 
Mr.  Hardwick  and  Mr.  Wood  were  called  in 
to  advise  upon  these,  and  recommended  seven. 
The  committee,  we  understand,  adopted  the 
order  in  which  the  referees  placed  these,  and 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  (100/.)  to  Mr. 
G.  O.  Lane;  the  second  (50/.)  to  Messrs. 
Garling  and  Blakesley  ; and  the  third  (25/.)  to 
Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry. 

The  signatures  of  the  selected  seven  were— 

Argonaut,”  “Spes  1,”  “Fides,”  “Britannia 
A.  6,”  “ Credamur,”  “Consider  the  fortune 
of  thy  Son,”  and  “ Non  quo  sed  quomodo .” 
We  believe  this  was  the  order  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  the  referees,  but  are  not  certain. 

Many  of  the  designs  showed  skill  and  know- 
ledge, as  well  among  those  that  were  no: 
selected  as  those  that  were,  but  not  one,  we 
should  think,  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  committee.  It  was  grievous  to  see  so 
much  labour  and  thought  wasted  through 
want  of  complete  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted, 
and  which  personal  communication  between 
the  architect  and  employer  can  alone  supply. 

We  are  anxious  to  remove  the  impression 
which  we  understand  exists  in  the  committee, 
that  having  rewarded  the  authors  of  the 
selected  designs,  they  can  now  employ  any 
other  person  as  their  architect.  Such  a pro- 
ceeding would  be  most  unjust.  The  premiums 
afford  no  inducement  whatever  to  go  into  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind.  If  these  were  the  sole 
reward  looked  for,  the  competitors  might  have 
gained  more  without  drawing  a line,  or  giving 
a moment’s  thought;  and  we  will  tell  the  com- 
mittee how.  At  the  very  least  5/.  as  an  average, 
of  hard  cash  (more  indeed),  has  been  expended 
on  each  of  the  fifty  sets,  quite  irrespective  of 
time  and  labour.  If  the  competitors,  instead 
of  spending  it,  had  clubbed  their  money,  and 
drawn  lots,  it  would  have  given  them  three 
larger  premiums,  without  the  anxiety,  thought, 
and  expenditure  of  time  which  have  been  re- 
quired. Those  who  competed  looked  of  course 
to  the  higher  reward  of  carrying  out  their 
designs. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  BRITISH  MUSEUM, 
The  purposes  and  contents  of  the  National 
Museum  now  press  so  closely  on  its  limits, 
that  the  plan  of  Mr.  Hosking  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, sketched  out  in  his  mind  even  while 
the  main  building  was  in  course  of  erection, 
and  formally  but  unavailingly  offered  by  him 
for  the  approval  of  the  trustees  in  November, 
1849,  is  now  more  and  more  forcing  itself 
into  notice  as  a matter  of  necessity ; but  the 
writers  in  the  daily  press  who  urge  its  adop- 
tion, appear  to  have  lost  all  recollection  of  its 
true  paternity,  and  speak  of  it  as  a sort  of 
general  property,  modified  and  altered  by 
one  and  by  another  according  to  fancy. 
We  think  it  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hosking, 
therefore,  as  we  originally  published  his 
design  both  by  text  and  by  illustration,  not 
only  to  refer  our  readers  to  page  296  of  our 
volume  for  1850,  where  both  plan  and  details 
appear,  but  to  reprint  the  main  features  of  the 
proposal  in  Mr.  Hosking’s  own  words,  as  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  in  1849  : — 

“ My  project  is,  then,  to  build  in  the  middle  of 
the  quadrangular  court,  inclosed  by  the  present 
main  buildings  of  the  museum,  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  accompanying  plan,  a modified  copy 
of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,— that  is  to  say  of  the 
cupola-covered  rotunda  known  by  that  name, — as 
nearly  the  full  size  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
size  of  the  area,  and  with  the  height  of  the  present 
buildings,  and  so  to  form  a grand  central  hall  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  finer  and  more  important 
works  of  sculpture,  and  of  such  other  objects  pro- 


per to  the  purposes  of  the  Museum  as  most  require 
that  steady  and  equable  light  which  is  so  well  ob- 
tained from  the  eye  of  a cupola.  A quadrilateral 
hall,  to  contain  ample  staircases,  would  lead  from 
the  present  entrance  vestibule  of  the  Museum  into 
the  grand  central  hall  or  rotunda,  and  by  the  floor 
of  the  rotunda  itself,  or  by  a corridor  about  it  to  the 
east,  west,  and  north  galleries  respectively,  through 
new  compartments  added  to  them  on  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  lower  or  principal  story  of  the 
Museum  ; and  the  staircases  would  lead  up  to  a 
bridgeway  or  continued  landing  on  the  floor  of  the 
upper  story,  where  another  similar  corridor  about 
the  rotunda  would  afford  similar  facilities  of  access 
to  the  upper,  east,  west,  and  north  galleries,  whilst 
the  bridgeway  would  also  make  the  communica- 
tion complete  to  the  south  gallery.  The  formation 
of  staircases  in  the  place  and  manner  indicated 
would  allow  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  grand 
staircase  to  be  restored  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Museum,  and  thus  make  the  circuit  complete  in 
both  stories,  whilst  every  part  would  be  rendered, 
by  the  before- described  arrangements,  alike  acces- 
sible from  a common  centre.”  * * * * 

“ The  additional  room  which  this  project  would 
give  to  the  Museum  is,  1st,  The  great  central  hall, 
with  one  floor  of  120  feet  in  diameter,  yielding  an 
area  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  area  of  the  present 
Athenian  or  Elgin  Marbles  Gallery  ; 2nd,  Two  in- 
scribing octagonal  corridors,  each  10  feet  wide, 
and  each  comprising  an  area  of  between  four  and 
five  thousand  superficial  feet,  and  each  also  pre- 
senting niches  fit  to  receive  statues,  and  extensive 
wall  surface  fit  to  receive  sculptured  reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions ; and,  3rd,  The  connecting  galleries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides,  each  45  feet  by  35  feet,  and 
in  both  stories ; the  north  connecting  gallery 
65  feet  by  50  feet  in  the  principal  story,  and  35  feet 
by  50  feet  in  the  upper  story,  and  the  site  of  the 
present  staircase  in  both  stories.  This  additional 
room  may,  the  author  believes,  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  not  exceeding  that  of  any  one  of  the  existing 
sides  of  the  Museum.” 


LIMERICK  MARKETS  COMPETITION. 
The  trustees,  after  some  adjourned  meetings, 
have  come  to  a decision  respecting  this  com- 
petition. Out  of  fourteen  designs,  the  com- 
mittee selected  four  for  final  consideration,  and 
have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  75/.  to  Mr. 
Atkins,  of  Cork  ; the  second,  35/.  to  Mr. 
Neville;  and  the  third,  15/.  to  Mr.  Nagle. 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  trustees,  the 
press  was  excluded,  and  of  this  the  local  jour- 
nals complain  much  ; but  we  know  that,  pre- 
viously to  the  decision  being  come  to,  Mr. 
Atkins  came  forward  and  pledged  himself  that 
his  plan  should  be  executed  for  the  stipulated 
amount,  10,000/.  AVhen  the  intended  works 
are  erected,  the  small  city  of  Limerick  will  be 
able  to  boast  of  what  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
cannot.  All  who  know  Dublin  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  not  a public  market  in  the  city 
except  Smithfield,  and  this  is  perfectly  destitute 
of  all  the  requirements  for  market  purposes, 
which  even  the  Corkonians  possess  on  a small 
but  comprehensive  scale. 


SMALL  PIPE  DRAINAGE. 

METROPOLITAN  COMMISSION  OF  SEWERS. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  commission  last 
week,  on  opening  certain  tenders  advertised 
for,  for  works  in  Church-lane,  St.  Giles’s,  Mr. 
Hosking  said  he  saw  that  they  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  failure  of  certain  works 
executed  there,  not  very  long  since,  at  a cost 
of  1,200/.  He  thought  that  the  Court  ought 
to  be  informed  of  the  reason  of  the  former 
failure.  It  seemed  to  be  the  result  of 
draining  by  pipes,  not  much  larger  than 
tobacco-  pipes,  which  had  failed,  and  thus 
very  nearly  doubled  the  expense  of  draining 
this  locality.  He  made  no  reflection  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  work  was  done,  but  he  consi- 
dered the  case  a very  important  piece  of  evidence 
as  to  the  inefficiency  of  a certain  system  which 
had  been  applied.  He  was  not  quite  prepared  to 
say  that  pipe-drains  would  not  answer  in  any 
other  locality,  but  on  this  occasion  the  fact  of 
their  being  unfitly  applied  was  an  important 
consideration.  The  drainage  had  failed  : the 
houses  had  been  injured  and  rendered  inse- 
cure: the  original  estimate  had  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  now  they  had  to  dig  up  all  their 
works  again,  and  substitute  others  for  them  at 
i large  outlay.  In  order  to  drain  these  houses 
hey  had  laid  down  pipes,  erected  a large  water 
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tank,  and  incurred  a ground-rent,  and  now, 
they  were  required  at  a great  expense  to  dig 
up  all  this  and  alter  it.  As  this  was  so,  he 
required  a succinct  history  of  the  case  the 
failure  of  the  pipes,  and  the  reason  of  the 
failure.— It  was  accordingly  ordered  that  this 
should  be  prepared. 

We  have  had  a shower  of  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject, including  statement  respecting  Croydon 
and  Rugby,  and  must  find  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  the  whole  together. 


AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 

FLYING  MACHINERY  AND  AIR 
ENGINEERING. 

The  first  partially  successful  attempts  have 
now  been  made  to  obtain  such  dominion  over 
the  air  as  man  has  long  exercised  in  shipping 
over  the  ocean  ; and  although  still  in  a very 
rudimental  state,  there  is  every  prospect  of  a 
complete  accomplishment  of  this  grand  deside- 
ratum, of  which  we  have  always  been  san- 
guine; more  especially  so  soon  as  the  steam  or 
other  engine  could  be  made  practically  avail- 
able. 

At  the  Parisian  Hippodrome,  according  to 
Gcilignani,  an  experiment  in  aerial  navigation 
recently  took  place.  The  aerostatic  machine, 
which  was  to  ascend  on  this  occasion,  is  the 
invention  of  M.  Giffard  : it  is  an  oblong  cy- 
linder, somewhat  in  the  form  of  a fish,  of 
about  120  feet  in  length,  and  about  20  feet  in 
diameter  at  its  thickest  part,  and  gradually 
tapering  off  at  both  ends.  The  directing 
apparatus  is  a very  small  and,  it  is  said,  beau- 
tifully-finished steam-engine,  setting  in  motion 
a propeller,  resembling  in  form  the  screw  used 
in  steam-vessels : this  is  suspended  at  about 
20  feet  beneath  the  balloon,  from  a long  boom, 
which  is  attached  to  it,  and  which  supports,  at 
its  extremity,  a triangular  sail.  The  prelimi- 
nary preparations  having  been  completed,  the 
machine  rose  and  went  rapidly  before  the 
wind.  Suddenly,  by  the  action  of  the  appa- 
ratus, its  course  appeared  to  receive  a check, 
and  it  slowly  veered  round,  thus  proving  some 
command  of  the  aeronaut  over  his  aerial  vessel. 

It  then,  however,  steadily  and  gradually  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  until  lost 
in  the  distance. 

A first  step  in  the  science  of  practical 
aeromotion,  however,  has  thus  been  made; 
and  had  the  propeller,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a very  inefficient  instrument, 
been  better  adapted  to  its  new  uses,  doubt- 
less something  more  than  mere  turning 
might  have  been  in  this  case  effected. 
But,  in  truth,  this  propeller  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a mere  steering  appa- 
ratus, and  the  engine  may  be  said  to  have  had 
no  proper  apparatus  at  all  through  which  to 
exert  its  force  in  such  an  element  as  the  air. 

A somewhat  better  and  more  hopeful  idea, 
so  far  as  regards  screw  propelling,  appears  to 
have  been  entertained  in  the  design  of  a flying 
ship  now  on  the  stocks  at  Hoboken,  near  New 
York.  In  this  case  the  floats  or  oblong 
cylinders  containing  the  gas  appear  to  be  con- 
verted into  asort  of  screw  propellers  themselves, 
and  are  intended  to  revolve  by  means  of  straps, 
communicating  to  them  the  power  of  a steam- 
engine  suspended  from  them  below,  along  with 
the  car  which  is  64  feet  in  length,  very  sharp 
at  either  end;  width,  6 feet;  height,  6 feet 
4 inches ; the  whole  composed  of  a strong  light 
wooden  frame,  covered  with  canvas,  with 
doors  and  glass  windows.  The  boilers  are  of 
copper,  on  the  tubular  plan,  and  occupy  a space 
equal  to  4 cubic  feet.  The  engines  are  said  to 
be  very  perfect,  being  composed  of  gun  metal 
and  cast  steel : they  are  of  twelve-horses  power, 
and  are  to  work  20  inches  stroke  sixty  times 
P®r  ]?lnute»  a.nd  will  give  400  revolutions  of 
the  floats,  which  are  placed  on  a substantial 
framework  on  the  top  of  the  car.  There  is 
sufficient  room  for  twenty-five  passengers,  with 
fuel  for  four  hours.  The  float  is  260  feet  in 
length,  of  a cigar-like  shape,  24  feet  diameter 
in  the  centre,  and  has  a gas  capacity  equal  to 
95,000  cubic  feet,  which  gives  a lifting  power 
equal  to  6,500  lbs.  The  entire  weight  of 
the  car,  floats,  and  fixture,  is  about  4,000  lbs. 
leaving  2,500  lbs.  surplus.  It  is  designed  to 
run  about  200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 


earth,  at  a rate  of  speed  varying  from  25  to  50 
miles  per  hour.  The  engines  are  a curiosity, 
their  weight  being  181  lbs.  They  are  to  be 
worked  with  coke  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
inventor  of  this  machine  is  a Mr.  Robjohn.  He 
has  expended  5,000  dollars  already  on  his  pro- 
ject, and  has  thus  entirely  exhausted  his  means, 
and  awaits  the  help  of  some  sanguine  capitalist 
to  enable  him  to  wing  his  way  to  California  or 
elsewhere.  . 

A still  farther  and  more  decided  step  in  ad- 
vance than  that  already  made  at  the  Hippo- 
drome, Paris,  has  quiterecently.it  seems,  been 
made  on  the  French  frontier,  at  Luchon,  by  an 
aeronaut  named  Moles,  who  is  said  to  have 
actually  travelled  five  to  six  miles  in  a definite 
direction  and  back  within  half  an  hour  to  the 
spot  whence  he  set  out,  besides  wheeling  in  the 
air,  and  making  a tour  round  the  basin  of 
Luchon  and  adjoining  villages.  In  this  case 
no  engine  was  u6ed,  but  if  the  report  of  M. 
Moles’s  success  be  true,  his  apparatus  ought  to 
be  regarded  as,  in  some  sense,  a model,  by 
means  of  which  to  remedy  the  defects  of  M. 
Giffurd’s  machine. 

The  apparatus  of  M.  Mole's  is  thus  described 
in  the  Paris  Constitutionnel — “ It  consisted  of 
a balloon  of  an  ovoid  shape,  inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas,  of  merely  sufficient  size  to  sup- 
port his  weight,  and  that  of  the  articles  he  had 
with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  an 
ascensional  power.  To  the  net-work  of  the 
balloon  was  suspended  a small  table,  on  which 
Moles  lay  on  his  belly,  his  back  being  also 
secured  to  the  net-work.  To  each  of  his  legs 
between  the  knee  and  the  instep  was  attached 
a kind  of  umbrella,  acting  freely  on  its 
sticks,  and  the  opening  of  the  silk  of  which 
was  turned  outwards.  In  each  hand  was  a 
sort  of  hand-screen  of  silk,  opening  with 
hinges,  and  expanding  or  contracting  at  will. 

A rope  from  the  valve  of  the  balloon  was 
placed  round  his  neck,  and  round  his  body 
was  a belt  containing  sand,  and  about  six  or 
seven  pounds  of  shot  as  ballast.  When  the 
signal  for  letting  go  was  made,  the  balloon 
rose  gently  to  a height  of  about  200  yards. 
The  aeronaut  then  began  to  make  use  of  his 
means  of  impulsion.  His  legs  were  alternately 
crossed,  and  then  put  out  at  full  length, 
the  first  motion  closing,  the  second  opening  the 
umbrella,  giving  a point  d’uppui  upon  a large 
surface  of  compressed  air,  and  causing  the 
balloon  to  advance,  whilst  the  arms  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  The  atmo- 
sphere being  at  this  time  calm,  the  aeronaut 
found  no  difficulty  in  directing  himself  in  a 
straight  line  on  the  axis  of  the  valley  towards 
the  north,  and  the  speed  appeared  to  increase 
progressively  as  the  apparatus  worked  better. 

* * * Returning  to  his  starting-point,  he 

came  to  the  ground  slowly  in  the  same  meadow 
from  whence  he  had  risen.  It  is  more  easy  to 
conceive  than  express  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement of  the  crowd  of  persons  who  had 
assembled.  The  aeronaut  was  conducted  in 
triumph  to  his  residence,  and  he  has  announced 
a second  ascent  for  Sunday  next.  It  i6  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  then  a little  wind,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  that  will  not  prove 
an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Antonio  Moles 
has  assured  us  that  he  has  the  means  of  over- 
coming any  difficulty  of  that  sort,  as  readily  as 
the  best  vessel  on  the  ocean.” 

We  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  such 
absurd  exhibitions  as  those  of  late  imported 
from  Paris.  The  only  good  they  have  latterly 
done,  perhaps,  is  to  familiarise  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  a quarter  to  a half  hundred  people 
being  transported  through  the  air  in  one 
machine.  The  American  one,  which  is  to  carry 
twenty-five  passengers,  is  thus  far  no  novelty. 
As  for  the  manoeuvres  of  acrobats  and  such 
like  exhibitions,  they  are  still  worse  than  the 
suspension  of  mere  cows  and  horses,  and  in 
the  same  rank  must  be  placed  a recent  project 
for  ascent  while  merely  holding  on  by  the 
keeper  of  a magnet  hung  below  the  car. 


Mr.  Jas.  Fillans,  Sculptor. — We  are 
sorry  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  this 
able  sculptor.  We  have  a strong  recollection 
of  a noble  head  of  Professor  Wilson  executed 
by  him. 


IMPROVED  DWELLING  - HOUSES  FOR 
THE  WORKING  CLASSES  AT  NOT- 
TINGHAM. 

About  two  acres  of  building  ground  have 
been  purchased  at  Nottingham  by  an  associa- 
tion formed  some  time  since  for  the  improve- 
ment of  dwellings  for  the  working  classes,  and 
building  operations  are  to  be  immediately 
commenced.  Tenants  are  already  appearing 
before  a single  stone  has  been  laid.  The 
dwellings  at  present  inhabited  by  the  working 
classes  in  Nottingham  are  much  overcrowded, 
and  exceedingly  defective  in  every  respect, 
while  the  rents  are  high,  and  the  poor  people 
are  often  even  obliged  to  pay  bonuses  for  the 
privilege  of  entry.  The  Nottingham  Guardian 
thus  speaks  of  the  plans  on  which  the  new 
dwellings  are  to  be  erected  : — “The  first  step 
taken  was  to  advertise  for  plans  for  two  de- 
scriptions of  houses — one  kind  to  cost  130/.  in 
the  erection,  and  the  other  100/.  Two  prizes 
— one  of  20/.  and  the  other  of  10/. — were 
offered  for  the  best  designs.  Seventeen  sets 
of  plans  were  sent  in.  At  length  it  was  re- 
solved to  award  the  first  prize  to  Messrs.  C.  C. 
and  A.  Dennet,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Norris.  The  first  set  of  cottages  designed  by 
the  Messrs.  Dennet — those  costing  130/. — are 
two  stories  in  height.  Each  contains  four 
bed-rooms,  one  parlour,  a kitchen  and  pantry, 
a scullery,  and  a place  for  fuel,  while  behind 
there  is  a separate  yard,  with  privy  and  other 
conveniences.  The  exterior  is  proposed  to  be 
executed  in  stucco  with  cement  dressing.  The 
rooms  are  large  and  airy : provision  is  made 
for  a regular  and  copious  supply  of  hard 
and  soft  water  : the  ventilating  arrangements 
are  excellent,  as  are  also  those  for  washing  and 
other  domestic  operations.  The  ground  plan 
of  the  100/.  houses  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  others,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  rooms  will  be  a little  smaller  : in 
other  respects  the  plans  are  identical,  down  to 
the  minutest  detail.  Upon  the  ground  floor  of 
the  more  costly  houses,  in  Mr.  Norris’s  de- 
signs, there  are  an  entrance  lobby,  a parlour,  a 
kitchen,  a pantry  and  place  for  fuel,  with  an 
enclosed  yard  at  the  back.  The  chamber 
story  consists  of  four  bed-rooms.  As  the 
houses  are  proposed  to  be  set  back  from  the 
street,  there  is  thus  allowed  a small  garden  to 
each,  of  about  10  feet  in  width,  enclosed  in  an 
iron  pallisade.  Each  kitchen  is  provided  with 
a copper  and  sink  stone,  with  water  tap  over, 
and  also  with  a moderate-sized  range.  Much 
care  has  been  bestowed  with  respect  to  ventila- 
tion. The  plan  of  the  100/.  houses  differs 
from  the  above  only  in  the  diminished  size  of 
the  kitchens,  and  in  each  dwelling  having 
only  three  instead  of  four  bed-rooms.” 


OUR  ESTATE  AGENTS  OF  1852. 

Many  of  your  readers  imagine  the  days  of 
the  George  Robins  style  of  advertising  house 
property  are  gone  for  ever,  but  an  occasional 
perusal  proves  that  there  yet  remain  a few  who 
endeavour  to  tread  worthily  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  great  departed  leader.  The  Times  a few 
days  since  contained  some  choice  tit  bits  that 
ought  to  be  remembered  and  cherished  by  your 
readers  as  quotations  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
useful  to  them  when  obliged  to  resort  to 
“ puff.”  The  following  are  all  from  a “ West- 
end  agency  office,  whose  aim  is  by  advice  and 
system,  and  conflux  of  intelligence,  to  accom- 
plish the  utmost  wishes  of  his  applicants,” 
and  therefore  are  “ the  special  newspaper 
announcements  subjoined  First,  “ A semi- 
suburban semi-provincial  residence,  hireable 

* * * near  the  incomparable  resort  * * 

that  five-arched  stone  bridge  spanning  yonder 
wide,  refreshing  river,  meandering  with  majestic 
course  through  a fertile  happy  valley  till  lost 
in  woodland  rural  scenery.  * * * The 

enjoyable  home  contains  * * * and  a 

category  of  erections  * * * garden  almost 

overpowering  with  brilliancy  and  fragrance 

* * * lawn  of  beauteous  herbage  * * * 

kitchen  garden  burdened  with  fruitage,  and 
cumbrous  in  vegetative  productions ! ” Second, 
“A  gentleman’s  cottage  * * * with  a cow 

in  full  milk.”  Third,  “A  small  country  seat 

* * * situate  on  the  rise  of  a picturesque 

hill  * * * with  luxuriant  orchards,  rick 
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paddocks,  pre-eminently  combining  the  attrac- 
tions most  alluring  to  the  lover  of  country 
life.”  Fourth,  “ Autumnal  retreat  * * * 

hire  able  for  a few  weeks”  Fifth,  “ Mansion 
and  manor  * * * with  a mahogany  stair- 

case and  hall.”  Sixth,  “ Part  of  a house  at 

* * * a happy  town  embosomed  in  the 

antiquated  domain  of  * * * the  great 

seat  of  the  noble  house  of  * * * The 
advertiser  seeks  for  an  agreeable  occupant 

* * * to  enjoy  the  common  delights  of  the 

favoured  colony.”  Seventh,  “ Legislator’s 
metropolitan  seat.  The  district  of  * * * 

has  long  ago  won  the  prize  of  all  the  segments 
of  London  in  pre-eminence  of  situation  for 
families  of  fashion,  but  especially  for  hereditary 
and  representative  rulers  of  the  land,  whose 
places  of  assembly  are  proximation  * * * 
is  distinguished  by  an  exterior  and  portico  of 
more  than  mediocrity,  while  capaciousness 
conjoined  with  refined  taste  characterises  the 
interior,  which  numbers  duplicate  recherche 

* * * besides  a four-bedded  attic,  all  pro- 

curable at  a low  rent.”  H.  Webster. 


HOURS  OF  BUSINESS  IN  BUILDERS’ 
OFFICES. 

Youa  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  labour 
induces  me  to  address  you  upon  a subject  of  much 
importance— the  hours  of  business  in  builders’ 
offices.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  class  of  clerks  of 
whom  so  much  is  expected  as  those  connected  witli 
building,  and  who  are  so  indifferently  remunerated. 

We  are  expected  to  be  fully  competent  to  fulfil 
the  several  duties  of  architect,  builder,  and  artizan, 
to  be  thorough  draughtsmen  and  accountants,  and 
yet  be  practically  acquainted  with  work.  We  arc 
to  be  thus  qualified  and  fully  up  to  the  latest  im- 
provements in  the  science  and  art  of  building,  and 
yet  to  be  worked  early  and  late.  We  are  not 
allowed  sufficient  time  after  business  to  attend  the 
learned  societies  or  unite  for  self-cultivation.  My 
present  object  is  to  call  attention  generally  to  the 
subject,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  reducing  the  hours 
of  business  to  the  uniform  standard  of  from  nine 
to  six,  believing  that  between  these  hours  a man 
may  do  a fair  day's  work  for  a fair  day’s  pay 
(when  he  can  get  it).  A Builder’s  Clerk. 


iioticcs  of  33oofeg. 

A Treatise  on  Investments;  being  a popular 
Exposition  of  the  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  each  Kind  of  Investment,  and  of 
its  Liability  to  Depreciation  and  Loss. 
By  Robert  Arthur  Ward,  Solicitor, 
Maidenhead,  Berkshire.  Second  Edition, 
greatly  enlarged.  London  : Effingham 

Wilson,  11,  Royal  Exchange. 

The  first  edition  of  this  useful  book,  it  ap- 
pears, has  been  rapidly  exhausted, — a clear 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  estima- 
tion of  its  merits  in  bringing  it  under  the 
notice  of  our  business  and  our  moneyed  readers. 
Much  additional  matter  has  been  inserted  in 
this  edition  of  the  work.  New  chapters  have 
been  added,  on  the  consequences  of  the  gold 
discoveries  on  the  value  of  property,  on  joint- 
stock  undertakings,  building  societies,  turn- 
pike bonds,  mining  speculations,  and  railway 
shares.  A suggestion  is  thrown  out  in  the 
chapter  on  partnerships  for  carrying  out 
schemes  of  quasi  partnerships  with  limited 
liability  under  the  present  state  of  the  law.  A 
quotation  of  the  whole  of  the  latter  portion  of 
this  chapter  may  be  useful. 

“ The  liability  of  a retiring  partner  ceases  on  his 
dissolving  the  partnership,  removing  bis  name  from 
■the  firm,  and  giving  proper  notice  of  the  dissolu- 
tion. If  the  retiring  partner  do  not  remove  his 
name  from  the  firm,  he  gives  strangers  cause  to 
disbelieve  his  notice  of  dissolution,  and  he  will, 
therefore,  notwithstanding  it,  continue  liable  ; al- 
though, if  the  non-removal  of  his  name  be  not  the 
result  of  his  own  negligence,  but  the  consequence 
of  a wrongful  perseverance  by  his  late  partner  in 
not  usiug  it,  he  will  not  be  prejudiced. 

Until  the  world  is  made  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
solution of  a partnership,  the  retiring  partner  will 
remain  responsible  for  the  engagements  of  the  firm. 
Notice  of  dissolution,  published  in  the  London 
Gazette,  is  sufficient  for  those  persons  who  have 
i not  been  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  the  firm, 

I because,  as  they  are  not  ascertained  individuals,  it 
i is  impossible  to  give  a particular  notice  to  each  ; 

I but  to  those  who  have  transacted  business  with  the 
I firm,  express  notice  ought  to  be  given,  because 


they  are  known  persons  ; and  the  dissolution  being 
for  the  benefit  and  accommodation  of  the  retiring 
partner,  he,  and  not  his  customers,  must  have  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  making  his  retirement 
known. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  the 
rule  of  law,  laid  down  in  the  first  part  of  this 
chapter,  that  a participation  in  the  profits  of  an 
undertaking,  as  a principal,  renders  all  the  partici- 
pators partners  : but  such  a consequence  would  not 
ensue,  if  a person  lent  another,  say  1 ,000/.  at  10/. 
per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  such  interest  being 
liable  to  be  reduced,  if  the  profits  of  the  borrower’s 
business  did  not  amount  to  a certain  annual  sum  : 
the  rate  of  interest,  which  is  reserved,  or  the  way 
in  which  it  is  made  to  depend  on  the  profits  of  the 
business  is  of  no  importance  to  the  question  of 
partnership  : such  an  arrangement  as  this  ivould, 
in  fact,  be  a partnet'ship  with  a limited  liability  : 
the  lender  could  not  possibly  lose  more  than  the 
sum  advanced  by  him  : the  amouut  received  by 
him  and  paid  by  the  borrower  would  be  regulated 
by  the  profit  of  the  concern,  in  which  the  capital  is 
embarked. 

It  strikes  me  that  a joint  stock  society  might 
perhaps  be  formed  to  carry  out  such  a scheme  of 
investment,  if  the  directors  were  good  men  of 
business,  their  solicitor  a good  lawyer,  and  great 
care  was  taken  in  making  inquiry  into  the  character 
of  the  persons  seeking  loans  and  the  businesses  in 
which  they  propose  to  embark  it : losses  would 
sometimes  doubtless  occur  ; and  for  this  reason 
this  species  of  investment  could  be  better  carried 
out  by  a number  of  persons  than  by  a single  indi- 
vidual, to  whom  one  loss  might  be  a serious 
matter. 

At  a time  like  the  present,  money  might,  I 
think,  be  advanced  in  this  way  with  advantage  to 
all  parties : the  subject  is,  at  all  events,  one  that 
deserves  consideration.” 


fHtecellanca. 

Architectural  Records. — Our  present 
race  of  architects  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  pre- 
serve for  posterity  authentic  records  of  the 
buildings  which  they  have  executed.  The 
practice — and  we  will  call  it  the  good  old  prac- 
tice— of  publishing  drawings  of  their  own 
works  has  been  discontinued  by  the  profession, 
notwithstanding  that  their  productions  are 
particularly  subject  to  all  the  untoward  cir- 
cumstances of  the  chapter  of  accidents — to 
casual  destruction  by  fire,  intentional  demo- 
lition, and  what  is  something  hardly  less  to 
be  deprecated,  alteration.  Where  is  James 
Wyatt’s  Pantheon  now  ?— where  the  Regent- 
street  colonnade  ? — where  Wanstead,  or  Work- 
sop, or  Carlton  House  ? Soane’s  Scala  Regia 
and  Royal  Gallery  are  already  expunged — as  is 
also  his  Board  of  Trade.  Already  have  shop- 
keepers ruined  the  exterior  of  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Already  has  disappeared  a very  scenic 
room,  erected  not  very  many  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  in  the  Bank  of  England,  next  to  the 
Garden-court;  and  now,  not  at  all  to  our 
satisfaction,  we  learn  that  the  principal  room 
or  office  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank, 
in  Lothbury,  is  undergoing  alterations  which, 
however  they  may  increase  its  material  comrao- 
diousness,  will  quite  destroy  its  originally 
piquant  architectural  character,  by  doing  away 
with  its  velar  dome.  Imperious  necessity,  or 
expediency,  may  perhaps  justify  similar  demo- 
litions, but  surely  in  all  such  cases  a faithful 
record  of  the  original  work  might  be  preserved. 
— Athenceum. 

The  New  Park  at  Kennington  Com- 
mon.— The  Commissioners  of  Woods,  Works, 
and  Public  Buildings  have  taken  formal  pos- 
session of  Kennington  Common,  and  entered 
into  contracts  for  carrying  out  the  design  con- 
verting it  into  a place  of  recreation.  The  in- 
tended pleasure-grounds  comprise  an  area  of 
12  acres,  and  will  be  laid  out  in  a series  of 
miniature  grass-plots,  circular  walks,  and 
shaded  pathways,  ornamented  here  and  there 
with  clusters  of  shrubs  and  evergreens,  and 
enclosed  with  an  iron  palisading  6 feet  high. 

Drainage,  &c.  of  Tottenham.  — We 
have  been  asked  to  mention,  and  do  so  very 
readily,  that  the  whole  of  the  works  here  by 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  referred  to  in  a 
recent  number  of  our  journal,  were  all  carried 
out  by  Mr.  James  Pilbrow,  their  engineer.  \ 
Lord  Shaftesbury  complimented  him  on  the  I 
way  in  which  they  were  executed. 


Public  Baths  and  Washhouses. — The 
following  is  a return  for  the  quarter  ending 
Michaelmas,  1852  : — 


Name  and  Title  | 
OF  THE 

Establishment. 


metropolis. 


St.  Martin-  in  -tl 

Holds 

St.  Marylebone... 
St. Margaret  and  St. 
John,  V'  ‘ ' 


St.  James,  West- 


Totals... 


CO0NTRT. 
Liverpool — 
Cornwallis-street 

Paul-street 

Hull 

Bristol 

Preston  

Birmingham  

Maidstone  


Baths. 

Wash 

nousEa. 

Number 

of 

Bathers 

Number  of 
Washers. 

ills 

Total 

Receipts. 

£ s.  d. 

01,724 

7,805 

18,996 

1,010  17  5 

| 66,116 
! 77,706 

12,534 

6,244 

25,012} 

17,823 

1,126  18  2 
1,040  2 11 

53,426 

38,993 

11,421 

812 

22,521 

2,2304 

803  2 9 
508  9 9 

50,166 

2,571 

6,265} 

620  15  9 

22,031 

143 

487} 

280  8 0 

378,167 

41,535 

93,388 

5,390  14  9 

46,907 

21,817 

26,214 

16,607 

18,119 

50,947 

17,061 

3, 117 
1,002 
1,963 
992 
689 
370 

28,047 

3,310 

3,186 

2,451} 

4,338 

912} 

643  18  3 
299  15  11 
256  6 7 
210  19  2 
174  17  6 
834  19  11 
151  5 2 

Defective  Ventilation  of  Stair- 
cases.—The  prevalent  practice  of  construct- 
ing staircases  defective  in  ventilation  on  such 
houses  in  Glasgow  as  are  arranged  in  flats  has 
excited  some  attention.  The  staircase  (known 
by  the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  staircase)  is 
generally  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the 
building  : it  is  aired  from  the  passage  leading 
to  the  street,  and  there  is  a small  ventilating- 
pipe  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  skylight.  The 
water-closet  windows  look  into  the  staircase, 
and  from  the  contracted  nature  of  the  whole,  it 
is  impossible  that  free  and  pure  ventilation  can 
take  place.  Any  gases  which  may  escape  from 
the  water-closets  find  their  way  into  the  ‘houses’ 
above,  and  where  the  water-closets  are  not 
ventilated  from  the  roof,  there  is  a constant 
quantity  of  poisonous  gas  floating  near  the 
roof,  or  it  is  taken  up  by  the  water  in  the  cis- 
tern ; and  it  is  well  known  that  in  very  many 
houses  this  water  is  used  for  household  pur- 
poses. The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health 
in  London,  in  a communication  to  a gentleman 
in  Glasgow,  says  : — “ The  Board  entirely 
concur  with  you  in  condemning  the  mode  of 
construction  described  by  you,  as  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  health.  The  subject  has,  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  been  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Board,  and  especially  during  the  last 
visitation  of  the  country  by  cholera.  It  was 
then  clearly  shown  that  these  unventilated 
staircases  vitiate  the  air  of  all  the  neighbouring 
rooms,  but  particularly  of  the  attic  chambers, 
and  accordingly  the  disease  was  found  to  be 
particularly  virulent  and  intractable  in  the 


upper  rooms  of  all  these  viciously-constructed 
houses.  The  Board  cannot  but  regret  their 
want  of  power  to  apply  any  sufficient  remedy 
to  the  evils  com  planed  of .’’—Glasgow  Gazette. 

The  Great  Moral  Want  of  the 
People. — What  is  the  quality  in  which  the 
improvident  masses  are  so  deficient  ?— Self- 
restraint,  the  ability  to  sacrifice  a small  present 
gratification  for  a prospective  great  one.  A 
labourer  endowed  with  due  self-restraint  would 
never  spend  his  Saturday  night’s  wages  at 
the  public-house.  Had  he  enough  self- 
restraiut,  the  artisan  would  not  live  up  to  his 
income  during  prosperous  times,  and  leave  the 
future  unprovided  for.  More  self-restraint 
would  prevent  imprudent  marriages  and  the 
growth  of  a pauper  population.  And  were  there 
no  drunkenness,  no  extravagance,  no  reckless 
multiplication,  social  miseries  would  be  trivial. 
— Social  Statistics. 

Mr.  Grimsdell’s  Premises  in  Spital- 
fields,  where  he  carried  on  business  as  a 
builder,  were  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Sunday  evening  last.  The  premises  in- 
cluded workshops  of  great  extent,  with  a large 
stock  of  work  partly  finished,  and  in  the  yard 
there  was  much  timber,  which  has  all  been 
destroyed.  Mr.  Grimsdell  is  so  well  and 
honourably  known  in  the  trade  that  all  will  be 
sorry  if  loss  fall  upon  him  personally. 
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Baths  and  Wash  houses  for  Clerk- 
enwell.— A meeting  of  the  parishioners  of 
St.  James’s,  Clerkenwell,  has  been  held  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  establishing  public 
baths  and  wash-houses,  under  the  statute,  and 
it  has  been  almost  unanimously  resolved,— 
“That  in  the  opinion  of  this  vestry,  great 
social  and  moral  benefits  and  advantages  will 
result  from  the  erection  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses in  this  populous  parish,  and  they  agree 
to  adopt  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  9th  and 
10th  Viet.  cap.  74,  feeling  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Act  would  conduce  to  the  comfort, 
health,  economy,  and  happiness  of  the  inha- 
bitants.” Mr.  Meux,  in  moving  the  resolution, 
said  he  believed  that  a sum  of  about  10,000/. 
would  accomplish  the  object  of  purchasing  the 
land  and  erecting  the  buildings.  A penny  rate 
in  the  pound  would  be  all  that  would  be  neces- 
sary for  two  years.  But  the  income  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  the  money 
borrowed  in  a few  years,  when  they  would 
have,  perhaps,  a return  of  500/.  a year  from 
the  baths  and  wash-houses  in  liquidation  of 
the  rates. 

French  Institute  of  Fine  Arts. — The 
great  prizes  offered  by  the  Institute  for  1852 
have  been  awarded  as  follow:  — Sculpture: 
1st  prize,  M.  Alfred  Edouard  Lep^re  (Paris)  ; 
2nd  prize,  M.  Jean  Baptiste  Carpeaux  (Valen- 
cennes).  Engraving  “ En  taille-douce”  1st 
prize,  M.  Paul  Alphonse  Bellay  (Paris) ; 2nd 
prize,  M.  Claud  Ferdinand  Gaillard  (Paris). 
Architecture:  1st  grand  prize,  M.  Paul  Rene 
Leon  Ginain  (pupil  of  Lebas,  Paris);  1st  second 
prize,  M.  Louis  Francois  Douillard  (Nantes) ; 
2nd  second  prize,  M.  Marie  Julien  Michel 
Douillard  (Nantes).  Painting:  2nd  grand 

prize,  M.  Felix  Fossey  (Paris).  The  archi- 
tectural designs  for  a gymnasium  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  creditable,  and  show  great  skill 
in  the  application  of  colour. 

Opening  Estimates  in  Scotland. — We 
are  informed  that  the  Inverness  master  house- 
carpenters,  appearing  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
manner  they  are  often  treated  after  bestowing 
much  pains  upon  plans  and  specifications,  have 
come  to  the  resolution  that  “ no  estimate  shall 
be  given  for  work  advertise  d to  be  settled  by 
competition,  unless  the  parties  giving  in  offers 
are  allowed  to  be  present  when  the  estimates 
are  opened  ; the  meeting  considering  it  but 
justice  that  the  several  candidates  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  different  names  of  the  com- 
petitors, and  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
how  their  several  offers  stand  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  successful  candidate.” 

Drainage  of  Cardiff. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  held  last  week,  the 
drainage  question,  which  has  been  kept  open 
in  an  unfortunate  manner  for  the  last  twelve 
months,  was  finally  settled  in  favour  of  the  pipe 
system  against  a very  strong  and  to  some 
extent  interested  opposition.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  immediately  proceeded 
with,  seeing  the  dreadful  state  of  many  streets 
in  this  town, — reeking  with  the  most  nauseous 
effluvia, — a state  of  things  which  told  too 
strongly  and  too  fearfully  at  the  last  visitation 
of  the  cholera,  some  three  years  past. 

Talc  as  Glass  for  Greenhouses,  &c. — 
A correspondent  proposes  to  substitute  talc, 
which  can  be  split  into  extremely  thin  and 
light  layers,  instead  of  glass,  in  greenhouses, 
conservatories,  &c.  Being  so  much  lighter 
than  glass,  he  remarks,  not  such  strong  frames 
are  required.  The  article,  he  adds,  would  not 
be  so  readily  destroyed  by  fire  as  glass,  and 
neither  would  hailstorms  affect  it,  not  being 
so  brittle.  The  cost  of  this  article,  too,  is  con- 
siderably less  than  glass,  and  our  corre- 
spondent is  told  it  has  been  tried  in  several 


The  Mechanics’  Institution  at  Ash- 
ford.— A musical  soiree  and  festival  was 
held  on  Saturday  in  last  week  for  the  ad- 
vantage and  promotion  of  the  objects  de- 
signed in  the  formation  of  this  institution  in 
connection  with  the  South-Eastern  Railway, 
out  of  the  600  workmen  employed  on  which 
only  some  eighty  or  ninety  have  hitherto  be- 
come members.  The  library  now  contains 
500  volumes.  The  soiree  was  well  attended, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  present  effort  to 
bring  the  institution  more  into  notice,  and  to 
increase  its  patronage  and  its  utility,  will  be  a 
successful  one.  Ashford  is  marked  out  for  a 
rising  place. 

Slab,  Oven,  and  fountain.  Mr.  o. 
Treweeke,  of  Helston,  sent  lately  to  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society’s  Exhibition, 
according  to  the  Cornish  Telegraph , a drawing 
and  paper  relating  to  a slab,  oven,  and  foun- 
tain, all  heated  by  one  fire  and  with  one  flue. 
All  the  fire  passes  over  the  oven,  none  going 
between  the  oven  and  the  fire-place  and  the 
ash-pit— that  side  being  sufficiently  hot  when 
the  other  parts  are  heated,  without  it.  The 
fire,  after  passing  under  the  oven,  goes  on 
under  the  ash-pit,  where  there  is  a piece  of 
sheet-iron,  a rib  being  cast  inside  the  front  to 
take  the  sheet-iron.  The  fire  proceeds  to  the 
fountain,  and  thence  up  the  chimney. 

Plan  for  Stopping  Railway  Trains. 
— Mr.  J.  P.  Wachter,  of  Rotterdam,  civil  en- 
gineer, has  suggested  a plan  to  prevent  rail- 
way trains  from  running  off  the  rails,  and  for 
stopping  them  instantaneously.  It  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts  — a third  or  middle  rail 
(before  suggested),  with  guides,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  the  carriages  running  off 
the  line — and  a set  of  brakes  which  come  into 
operation  all  at  once  on  every  carriage  of  the 
train,  by  turning  a screw  either  on  the  locomo- 
tive or  on  the  tender.  The  two  parts,  he  re- 
marks, may  be  applied  separately,  but  he  has 
combined  them,  as  the  objects  are  of  equal 
importance. 


A N ARCHITECT  and  BUILDER  in  the  country 

A hits  a VACANCY  iu  Lis  office  for  a respectable  YOUTH  for 


TENDERS 

For  building  a public-house  in  the  Grove-road,  Bow : 
Messrs.  Hamraack  and  Lambert,  Architects 

Elston,  City  £1,600  0 0 

Hedges,  Bow 1,595  0 0 

Hill,  Whitechapel 1,539  0 0 

Scarborough,  Bow  1,600  0 0 

Blackburn  1,199  0 0 

Perry,  Hackney  1,404  0 0 


Preparing  for  Publication,  in  16mo.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  of  its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  W ith  Illustrations. 
By  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.  &c. 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Subscribers’  Names  will  be  received  at  No.  1,  York-street. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Wood  Worm. — A correspondent  asks  for  infor- 
mation as  to  any  means  of  cheeking  tho  ravages  of  the 
wood  worm  ? It  is  in  the  tie  beams  and  rafters  of  the 
roof  of  a large  house  (the  wood  is  of  Baltic  fir),  and 
threatens  its  entire  destruction  in  a few  years. 
“ T.  A.  W.,”  “ J.  B.,”  “The  First  Architect”  (declined 
with  thanks),  “ E.  A.,”  “Y.  and  Son,”  “ W.  S-jun.,” 
“ F.  L.,”  “ J.  W.  G.”  (we  are  unable  to  assist),  “ H.  W.' 
(in  answer  to  the  question,— No),  “ H.  F.  L.,”  “ W.  E.,” 
"A.  C.,"  “J.  E.,"  “C.  C.  N.,"  “F.  P.,”  “An  Archi- 
tect” (declined  with  thanks),  “ F.  O.  W.,”  ‘ 

(under  our  mark),  “ M.”  (ditto),  “ H.  B.,"  “Th 
E.,"  “B.  F.,  “F.  P."  and  “J.M." 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respectingucfcertisemeiifs 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


£>.!» VBK.TIS  S ftTEKTS-  S. 

T)  OYAL  COLOSSEUM  (every  MONDAY  at 
places  and  found  to  answer.  TV/  nALF-PRICE).— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of 

m t I Sculpture,  Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary.  Swiss  Outrage.  Ac.  &c. 

I HE  IRON  lRADE.  — At  the  preliminary  Open  daily  from  halt-past  Ten  till  Five  ..’clock.  In  the  Evening, 
mpptinrr  nf  tVia  trulp  Lc.1,1  if  1 from  Scve’u  till  Ten.  “Paris  b.\  Night.”  and  the  whole  Eslablish- 

meeting  Ol  tms  traue,  nelu  at  Woi\  erliampton  ment  brilliantly  illuminated.— Admission,  Day  or  Evening, 
on  Thursday  last,  a further  advance  upon  the  , Children  and  Schools  half-price. 

prices  of  iron  of  20s.  per  ton  was  declared  in  CYCLORAMA,  ALBANY-STREET.  In  con- 

. _ ,,  1 . . . ’ [ sequence  of  the  illness  of  some  of  the  Hungarian  company,  will  lie 

addition  tO  the  previous  20s.  originating  at  the  I continued  for  a short  time,  the  seven  magnificent  Tableaux  of  the 
partial  meeting  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  I SS^Sfchtt  Ad' 

8th  ult. ; bringing  the  price  of  bars  and  rods 


VACANCY  for  a well-educated  YOUTH  in  a 

V SCULPTOR'S  STUDIO,  where  also  a good  kuowledge  of 
monumental  architecture  m-iy  he  required.  A premium  required. 
—Apply  to  J.  GIBBS  (late  of  Ox.ord),  Wigan  (Author  of  a work 
on  Gothic  Xlunuments,  Churchyard  Crosses.  &c.  &c.l. 

TO  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Corporation  of  Coventry,  as  the  Local  Board 

A of  Health,  having  resolved  to  appoint  a SURVEYOR  of  the 
COVENTRY  DISTRICT,  comprising  a population  of  35,000,  who 
s to  act  as  the  General  Surveyor  of  tlie  Corporation,  with  a salary 
of  15ul.  a year ; all  persons  desirous  of  the  SITUATION,  are  re- 
■ uested  to  scud  applications,  in  writing,  to  me.  with  testimonials 
heir  sufficiency,  on '>r  before  MONDAY,  the  18th  day  of  OCTO- 
BER instant,  and  will  be  expected  to  inter  on  the  duties  of  the 
office  immediately  after  the  9th  o N ovemher  next. 

THOMAS  BALL  TROUGHTON,  Town  Clerk. 
Coventry,  October  7, 1S52. 

TO  ORNAMENTAL  MODELLERS. 

X\f  ANTED,  a good  WORKMAN,  competent  to 

VV  model  for  China.  If  found  suitable,  an  agreement  would 
be  made  for  a permanency.— Address,  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Robert 
Armstrong,  Esq.  Architect,  3,  Calthorpe-strect,  Gray's-inn-road, 
London. 

WANTED,  a YOUTH,  from  eighteen  to  twenty, 

* V who  has  had  not  less  than  eighteen  months’  work  at  the 
Rench,  to  continue  the  same  in  a Builder’s  Work  shop.— Apply  to 
K.  stating  age  and  wages  expected,  Salmon's-lane  Bridge,  Lirae- 
liouse. 

TO  BUILDERS' CLERKS. 

WANTED,  immediately,  by  a London  Firm,  a 
\ y Young  Xian,  who  is  a good  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  can 
assist  generally  iu  the  office.— Addr  ss.  stating  age.  salary  required, 
&c.  to  M.  XV.  office  of  “The  Builder,”  York-strert,  Coven t-garden. 

WANTED,  a FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS, 

VV  who  thoroughly  understands  his  trade,  and  who  is  com- 
petent to  undertake  the  management  of  the  shop  and  yard  of  a 
builder’s  business  in  the  country,  aud  also  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  buildings.- Address,  stating  terms  and  ail  particulars, 
to  T.  S.  C.  Office  of  "The  Builder,”  1.  York  street,  Covcnt-garden. 

TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

ANTED,  in  the  office  of  a Surveyor  and 
VV  Builder,  a PUPIL,  who  will  have  every  facility  of  obtain- 
ing a sound  practical  knowledge,  lie  will  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
family.  A premium  will  be  required.— Address,  A.  C.  Post-office, 
Winchester,  Hants. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder  in  a market-town  in 
VV  Lincolnshire,  a steady,  active  FOREMAN  in  the  Car- 
penters’ and  Joinere’  Shop,  capable  of  making  working  drawings, 
setting  and  cutting  out  work,  superintending  the  workmen,  and 
generally  conducting  that  branch  of  tlie  business,  filling  up  his 
time  at  the  bench  when  not  so  engaged,  lie  must  be  a good  stair- 
case hand,  and  he  also  able  and  willing  to  undertake  carpenter's 
work  connected  with  farm  buildings,  keeping  time — the  usual 
duties  of  this  1 ranch  of  a building  business.  Respectable  refer- 
ences will  be  required.— Letters  postpaid,  stating  wages  and  quali- 
fications, addressed  to  A.  B.  Mr.  1.  Noble’s,  bookseller.  Market- 
place. Boston,  will  have  attention. 

\\f  ANTED  to  APPRENTICE  a respectable  youth, 

T T about  fifteen  years  of  age.  to  a Carpenter  and  Builder. 
A small  premium  wiU  be  given.— Address,  A.  D.  at  Mr.  Rapson's, 
2,  Ebury-strcet,  Pimlico. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION  as 

V V CLERK  with  a BUILDER,  or  any  other  Mercantile  Firm, 
where  he  can  make  himself  useful.  Canfu  nish  a reference  from 
the  gentleman  he  has  just  left.— Address,  XV.  R.S.  95,  St.  Jolm- 
street,  Smithfield. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 
WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  Man 

t y who  understands  Painting  and  Graining,  and  is  conversant 
with  the  different  branches  of  the  trade.  Wages  not  so  much  an 
object  as  constant  employment.— Direct,  T.  S.  A.  Office  of  “The 
Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-gardcn. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a thorough  practical  JOINER, 

TT  the  JOINER'S  WORK,  labour  only,  of  any  number  of 
hoiiFes.  or  to  superintend  the  same  as  Foreman  ; can  have  excellent 
testimonials  as  to  ability  from  builders  where  he  has  heen  em- 
ployed.—Address.  postpaid;  A.  Z.  56,  Shepperton-torrace,  Rose- 
mary Branch-bridge,  Hoxton. 

A YOUNG  MAN  who  has  been  accustomed  to  an 

-TV.  Architect's  office  is  desirous  of  a UE-ENGAGEMENT.— 
Address  to  T.  Z.  37,  Graceehurch-str  et 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A YOUTH,  17  years  of  age,  wishes  to  ARTICLE 
lx.  HI  XI  SELF  toa  good  tradesman  in  the  above  business  until 
be  is  21.  A small  premium  will  he  given.— Address,  pre-paid,  to 
XV.  II.  34,  Skinner-street,  Somers-town. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

-T1l  and  DESIGNER  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in 
Town.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  perspective,  has  a knowledge 
of  colouring,  and  is  accustomed  to  the  preparation  of  working 
drawings,  &c.— Address  T.  A.  46,  Queen  Ann-street,  Cavendish- 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  is  desirous  of  a fresh 

XX  ENGAGEMENT  either  permanently  or  otherwise;  liis 
experience  in  measuring  and  estimating  has  been  very  consider- 
able ; he  is  also  well  verged  in  office  duties,  particularly  that  of 
ascertaining  tlie  cost  price  of  every  description  of  work  which  may 
arise  at  a building.— Address  Z.  Z.  Mr.  Allen,  Union-road,  Clap- 
ham-rise,  Surrey. 

V RCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  BUILDERS 
requiring  a MANAGING  or  PRACTICAL  ASSISTANT,  at 
a moderate  -alary,  will  find  the  advertiser  an  acquisition,  having 
superintended  large  works  and  been  in  eminent  offices ; is 
thoroughly  versed  in  preparing  plans,  working  drawings.’taking 
out  quantities,  measuring  and  pricing  work,  superintending, 
bookkeeping.  Sc.— Address,  SURVEY,  35,  Sloane-square. 

DIRE  '.—TO  THE  BENEVOLENT.  — The 

L ASSISTANCE  of  the  BENEVOLENT  l'U  ULIC  is  earnestly 
SOLICITED  on  behalf  of  the  WORKMEN  whose  Tools,  to  the 
value  of  upwards  of  6001.  uninsured,  were  entirely  destroyed  on 
the  night  of  Sunday.  October  3rd,  by  the  calamitous  fire  on  the 
premises  of  Mr.  S.  Grim  dell,  builder.  Bell-lane.  Spitalfields.  The 
smallest  subscription  forwarded  to  XIr.  BROWN,  Stationer, 
Bishopsgatc-strect  Without,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged  — 
Reference  can  be  made  to  XIr.  PRICE,  at  Mr.  Grimsdell’s  Office, 
Spitalfields, 

\\T ANTED,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Peckham, 
VV  from  Seven  to  Fourteen  Acres  of  BRICK  EARTH. — 
Apply,  with  full  particulars,  to  D.  F.,  Mr.  AlliDgham's,  Stationer, 
Blackfriar's-road. 

INVENTORS,  &c.  &c.— The 

- ^ YtL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION 

By  some  this  step  is  considered  as  rather  a < tea™  posit*  ^genera™ ''are 

critical  experiment,  while  others  seem  full v i received  and  niiiv  described  to  the  Public,  free  of  ex- 
„ c 1 c I J n ■ . , ; PEN*E.  The  EXHIBITION  and  all  the  POPULAR  LEC- 

satished  ot  its  stability. — Arts  s Birmingham  tubes,  including  Mr.  buckland’s  lecture  on  music. 
Gazette  as  usual.—  Admission,  Is.;  Schools,  and  Children  under  ten,  half- 


G REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle.  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers.  Arcln- 
tec  s.  and  Contractor  s of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Oooda  _ _ . „ 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  aud  LIAS 
Cements  nf  tho  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PA  VIDUS’.  i-TOCKS,  and  other  Dricks. 
CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  15,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Dedicated,  bv  permission,  _. J 

A RCHITECTURAL  BOTANY ; setting  forth 

-tl-  the  Geometrical  Distribution  of  Foliage,  Flowers,  Fruit.  &c. 
with  twenty  original  designs  for  decorating  Cornices,  Spaudrils, 
Crosses,  Corbels,  Capitals,  Bosses,  Panels,  &c.  Among  other  plants 
selected,  arc  the  Adoxa  Moscbntellinn,  Hanunculus  Aquatilis, 
Geranium  Pyrenaicum.  Nepeta  Glecoma,  Tropceolum,  Aquilegia 
Vulgaris,  ltanunculus  Ficaria.&c. 

CyW.  P.  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A..  F.It.LB.A, 

9,  St  John’s-square,  Loudon. 

The  very  interesting  study  of  Architectural  Botany  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Mr.  Griffith  for  many  years.  In  a letter  to 
the  "Architectural  Publication  Sooietv."  Oct.  96, 1848,  he  suggested 
the  subject,  which  was  printed  in  "The  Builder.”  Deo.  9,  in  the 
same  year.  The  object  Mr.  Griffith  has  in  view,  is  that  of  submit- 
ting to  the  public  the  laws,  dictated  by  nature,  suitable  for  art 
purposes. 

Part  II.  will  shortly  he  published. 


Price  4a  cloth,  wiih  Plates. 

rpHE  BRITISH  WINTER  GARDEN  : a prac- 

-I-  ticnl  Treatise  on  Evergreens;  showing  their  general  utility 
in  the  formation  of  Garden  and  Landscape  Scenery,  and  their 
mode  of  Propagating,  Planting,  Tand  Hemoval,  from  one  to  fifty 
feet  ill  height,  as  practised  at  Elyas  ton  Castle. 

By  WILLIAM  BARRON,  Head  Gardener. 
BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-strcet. 


Price  3s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth, 

HOW  TO  LAY  OUT  A SMALL  GARDEN. 

Intended  as  a Guide  to  Amateurs  in  Choosing,  Forming,  or 
Improving  a Place. 

By  EDWARD  KEMP,  Landscape  Gardener,  Birkenhead  Park. 
Author  of 

THE  HAND-BOOK  OF  GARDENING.  For 

the  use  of  all  persons  who  possess  a Garden  of  limited  extent 
Price  2s. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouvcrie-street 
This  day  is  published,  in  foolscap  8vo.  price  3s. 

PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  ORNAMENTAL 

-I-  PLANTS  AND  PLANTING— with  a description  of  all 
Evergreens  adapted  fur  the  climate  of  Great  Britain -.—Soil  and 
Situation  suitable  for  each,  and  proper  Time  for  Planting  with 
a 1 reatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  American  Plants,  the  new  Sikkim 
Rhododendrons,  &c. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CLXXX1I. 

A is  published  THIS  DAV. 

I.  British  Bards  and  Stonehenge. 

II.  Ionian  Islands. 

III.  Irish  Salmon. 

IV.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

V.  Sindh. 

VI.  Lord  Langdale. 

VII.  Gold  Discoveries. 

VIII.  Parliamentary  Prospects. 

JOHN  MURRAY’,  Albemarle-street. 


Anson,  E.J.ii ...  

Bolam.  Charles,  esq.  I Grayi 
Barnes,  R.  esq.  ' 

Baructt,  J.  esq. 

Bird,  Stephen.  w=u.  i iucwun. 

Bird,  Mr.  George.  Higgs,  Mr.  Joshna. 

Treasurer  " " T ’ 

Bird.  Mr.  Joseph. 


~D  UILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

U The  FIFTH  ANNI  VERSA  It  Y DINNER  will  be  held  at 
the  LONDON  TAVERN,  Bishupsgatc-strect,  on  THURSDAY, 
14th  OCTOBER,  1832. 

SAMUEL  MORTON  PETO,  Esq.  M.P.  President,  in  the  Chair. 
STEWARDS. 

Penncthorne,  J.  esq. 
Parker,  T.  R.  esq. 
Phillips,  F.  H.  esq. 
Potter  & Co.Mc-srs.G. 
Richardson,  R.  esq. 
Kichardson,  Mr.  C. 
Rnudell  and  Suun- 
ders,Messrs.(Buthl. 
Rawlins,  W.  W.  esq. 
Reading.  Mr.  Wm. 
Holt,  Peter,  esq.  M.P. 
Smith,  G.  Spencer* 

Smith,  Mr.  Thomas. 
Sapwell.  Mr.  J. 
Skeat,  Wiillam,  esq. 
Stirliug,  Mr.  Thos. 
Stirling,  .Mr.  Wm. 
Soward,  Mr.  J.  jun. 
Simkiu,  Mr.  William 
Sanders,  M r.  F. 
Stephens,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Troup,  James,  esq. 
Tverman,  Thos.  esq. 
Tiilott,  J.  esq. 
Turnbull.  Mr.  Thos. 
Vigors,  Mr.  E. 
Wagataff,  James,  esq. 
Webb.  William,  esq. 
Watkins,  Mr.  S. 
Watts,  Mr.  R.  jun. 
Walker,  Josh.  esq. 


Bird,  Mr.  Edward. 
Brown,  Mr.  Edward 
Bulmer,  M r.  J ohn 
Burstall.  R.  K.  esq. 
Blashfield,  John,  esq. 
ISelletti,  Mr.  A. 
Cuhitt,  Mr. Alderman 
William,  M.P. 


Coze 


i,  Mr.  '1 


-.ufmes,  Mr.  John 
Ilutchous,  Mr.  Wm. 
Head,  Mr.  George. 
Helling,  Mr.  J.  N. 
Harding.  Mr.  Wm. 
Harding,  Mr.  W.jun 
Jackson.  Thos  esq. 
James,  Mr.  Jnhez. 
Jackson,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Joll,  Henry,  esq. 
Kendall,  II.  E.  jun. 

esq.  List.  Surv. 
Lee,  William,  esq. 
Locke,  George,  esq. 
Myers,  George,  esq. 
Myers,  David,  esq. 
Nesham,  Thoa  esq. 
Norris,  Mr.  William. 
Newson,  Mr.  J.  jun. 
Oldfield.  Charles,  esq 
Oldfield.  C.  Fred,  esq 
Outhwaite.  Mr.  J. 
Patrick,  Thos.  esq. 
Piper,  T.  juu.  esq. 


Cluwser,  Mr.  T. 

Carter,  Air.  Edward. 

Collins  & St  anbury. 

Messrs.  Birming- 

Dunuagc,  Wm.  esq. 

Day,  Mr.  Ebenezer 
Dales,  Mr.  William. 

Eldred.  Mr.  J.  H. 

Ellis,  YVm.  esq. 

Eyre,  Walpole,  esq. 

Forest.  Robert,  esq. 

Grissell.T.  esq.  F.S.A. 

Gardiner,  W.  J.  esq. 

Gentlemen  desirous  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institu- 
tion by  becoming  stewards,  will  he  plea;ed  to  forward  their  names 
to  the  Secretary.  Mr.  A.  G.  HARRIS,  at  the  Ollice,  476,  New 
Oxford-street,  of  whom  tickets  may  he  obtained,  21s.  each  ; also 
of  Air.  G ORG E BIRD,  the  Treasurer,  38,  Edgware-road  ; the 
Stewards ; and  at  the  Bar  of  the  London  Tavern. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CITY. 

LAWSON’S  MERCHANTS’  MAGAZINE,  for 

OCTOBER,  price  Is.  contains,  among  many  other  articles. 
An  ARCHITECTURAL  GLANCE  of  the  CITY,  which  will  be 
continued  in  future  numbers. 

ROBERT  HASTINGS,  Carey-streel  ; and  RICHARDSON. 
Cornhill. 


Second  Edition,  price  2s.  fid.  hound  in  cloth, 

THE  STUDENT  in  ARCHITECTURE. 

By  J.  B.  ROBERTS. 

“ It  containsmany  useful  suggestions,  and  is  written  with  good 
feeling,  and  we  oommend  the  book  as  well  calculated  to  awaken 
the  attention  of  the  young  student  to  the  work  that  is  before  him." 
— The  Builder,  March  «. 

•‘From  Air.  J.  B.  Roberts  we  have  rocoived  some  ‘Short  Hints 
to  the  Student  in  Architecture,’  which  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
practical : he  has  added  some  useful  annotations  on  the  art  of 
mensuration."—  The  Critic.  May  l. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.  London. 


DR.  LAltDNER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY AND  ASTHON OAIY'. 

This  day,  large  12mo.  price  8s.  6d.  cloth. 

A HANDBOOK  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY 

lA  and  ASTHON OAIY. 

By  DIONYSIUS  LARDNER,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  University  College,  Condon. 
Second  Course  : containing  Heat,  Common  Electricity,  Magnet- 
ism,  and  Voltaic  Electricity.  With  200  woodcuts. 

%*  The  Third  Course  (completing  the  work)  will  contain 
Astronomy  and  Aloteorology. 

London  : TAYLOR,  WALTON,  and  AIABERLY’,  28,  Upper 
Gower-street,  and  27,  Ivy-lane. 


Just  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

rpHE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 


1 REFERENCE:  containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 

1 . Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers.  Wood  aud  Iron 

Beams,  Iron  Columns,  &c. ; the  Strength  aud  Weight  of  Straps 


Value  of  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  r 

ByHF.NRY  MALPAS,  Surveyor. 

London  : ROUSE  and  CO.  47,  Bow-lane,  Chcapside. 


H 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

patented  Alacliine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  aud  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  .Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  fur  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  aud  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  uf  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS, from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hangiug  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2s.  fid.  per  yard ; flour  cloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions,  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  aud  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  3 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER’S.  451,  Oxford-street. 


T>APER- HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London, 

at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  22,  Great 
Portland-strcet,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
can  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  OJd.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  Old.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing  room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2Jd.  do. 


— ; good 

1 »-  quality,  good  measure,  and  in  any  quautity.-Apply  to 
AIARK  I.  TOMKINS,  Green-hank,  Old  Gravel-lane,  Wapping. 


GH.  MANNING,  Imitator  of  Woods  and 
• Alarhles,  and  House  Decorator,  73,  Old-strect-road,  Shore- 
ditch, informs  Builders  and  the  Trade,  that  all  orders  entrusted  to 
his  care  will  meet  with  the  most  prompt  attention.  Estima'es  fur 
work  to  any  amount.  Orders  by  post  punctually  attended  to. 


fJAK  STAINING  and  VARNISHING.— 

Staining  and  Varan  hing  of  Churches,  Chapels,  &c.  done  for 
the  trade  at  Sd.  per  yard  by  JOS.  WILLSON,  High-street,  Kings- 
laud.— Oak  Stain,  5s.  per  gallon. 


OBTAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

KJ  KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  no  sizing,  and  will  stand 
V'e  £x.p?.sAr,e  the  weather.  Price  6s.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
W.  NAY  LOR  a Stains  may  be  had  at  the  Factory,  57.  James- 
streot,  Oxford-street. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
ny  us  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
ottered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
lead.8Cale’ aUd  PUt  thiS  ele8ant  1>aint  “ competition  with  White 
Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

In  justice  to  tin  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
itaongmal,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hubbucz’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
bealthml  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with.it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !” 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious 
The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  bo  had  for  grinding  in  oil  - 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japanners,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  aud  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  vuruisli,  spirit  Ac.  Ac. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
EUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  LondoD 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT 

J-  of  the  Y'lKILLE  MONTAGNE  ZI.VC  MINING  COMP  VNV 
of  BELGIU M,— This  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 
Lead,  which  itsurpasses  in  whiteness  aud  brilliancy  ; it  grows  very 
hard  after  it  is  applied,  aud  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a very  high 
other  pies  ' un,lflected  b'rse!l''™to'  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any 

nfwnVfT?  ZP'C  javing  none.  the  poisonous  qualities 

of  White  Lead,  avoids  the  dangerous  sickness  to  which  workmen 
as  well  as  persons  inhabiting  newly-painted  houses,  are  subject. 

The  VIEILLE.  MONTAGNE  COMPANY  import  the  Oxide  in 
casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  without  which  none  are  genuine 
?ind  !ic  obta!ued  dry  or  ground  at  the  Company’s  Agents  at 
the  following  places  vi^j-London,  Liverpool.  Birmingham. 
Hull.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow-  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Norwich 
Ipswich.  Dublin,  Cork.  Belfast,  Jersey.  Portsmouth,  Poole,  and’ 
rhe  Isie  of  Wight  : and  from  Messrs.  Blundell,  8 pence,  and  Co 
f Jljy  al8obe  obtained  from  the  Oriuding  Agents.  Messrs" 
C.  DEVAUX  and  Co.  62.  King  William-street,  City.  Wholesale 
Agents,  Mr.  Charles  Jack,  8,  Totteuham-court,  New-road  and 
8».  Upper  Thames-street  who  sells  it  in  kegs  of  14  lbs.  21  lbs  salbs 
and  upwards,  at  low  rates  : and  Messrs.  R.  Audereon  and  Co 
Timber-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  Company  also  employ  a painter,  who  will  undertake  any 
description  of  painting  in  Zinc  by  contract.  y 

Since  its  introduotiou  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given  it  their  nri£ 
ference.  The  public  is  cautioned,  that  if  White  Zinc  Paint  is 
adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  Inferior  paint,  and  peels  aud  washes 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  H.  T.  SCH  MOLL,  General 

witafe at  thc  Cumpauy's  0ffices-  M“* 


THE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

J-  nut  Fibre.— The  Jury  of  Class  2S,  Great  Exhibition,  awarded 
the  Prize  Medal  to  T.  TRELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer, 
42,  Ludgate-hill,  Loudon. 


CHURCH  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone 

and  finish,  at  Is.  per  lb.  Peals  of  bells  recast  and  augmented. 
House  bells,  with  turned  edges  and  wrought-iron  clappers,  at 


^TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

A during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  aud  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
—>st  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street. 
:y.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 


T EONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

J-J  Sashes,  and  Frames  to  the  Trade,  59,  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mondsey, begs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  has  always  on 
Sale  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  SASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
the  best  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  W-  U-seasoned  four 
panel  li  in.  square  doors,  31. 10s.  per  dozen  ; H in.  sashes  and  frames 

complete,  with  nosings  — ' ' — ■ ' " ■ 

in  and  primed,  8 guinea 
he  hod  on  application. 


L JL  • MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 

These  Pencils  arc  prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 
shades. 

H H H H for  drawing  on  wood,  j F F light  and  shading. 

H H H for  architectural  use.  F for  general  use. 

II H for  engineering.  B black  for  shading. 

H for  sketching.  B B ditto  ditto. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw-  I BBB  ditto  ditto, 

ing.  BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

Vi  Window  Blind  Manufacturers.  313  Oxford-street,  adjoin’ng 
Hanovcr-square.  and  3,  Queen-street.  Chcapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WIN  lb.  W BLINDS,  which  they  can 
recommend  ns  being  made  in  the  b s‘  manner  : — Ve-  etian  blinds, 
per  square  foot.isd. ; bes\  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d. ; best  ditto, 
on  spring  tolle  s,  8d. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames, 
is.  lod. ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto,  Is.  8i.  ; outside  blinds  of 
striped  cloth  in  cares,  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety. 

Engravings,  with  nrioes  and  discount-  :1 ' ‘ " • • 

forwarded  on  application,  post  free. 


IMPORTANT  to  FAMILIES  FURNISHING, 

A who  study  Elegance  with  Economy.  — Frenuh  - polished 
Mahogany  Arabian  Bedstead,  three  guineas;  Bedding,  Cabinet, 
Carpet,  Looking-glass,  and  Upholstery  YVarehouse.  Estimates 
given,  and  a list  of  prices  sent  post-free. 

JAMES  COOK,  BROMPTON  HOUSE,  22  and  2%  QUEEN'S- 
BUILDINGS.  KNIGHTSBR1DGE. 


BE  it  KNOWN  to  all  MEN  KEEPING 

HORSES,  either  for  pleasure  or  business,  that  with  MARY 
WEDLAICE’S  OAT-BRUISERS  and  CHAFF-CUTTERS  they 
may  save  seven  shillings  out  of  every  sovereign  laid  out  iu  food, 
aud  the  animal  will  improve  in  a very  short  time,— 3'i  per  cent 
lfo,  FEN  CHURCH-STREET.  Beware  of  spurious  imitations, 
which  destroy  the  goodness  of  thc  on’. 


TYURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

A J WHARF"  TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS.  ROTHER- 
HITHE.— BETHELL’S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar,  and  is  particularlv  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Hosts  Piers,  Docks. 
Harbours,  &c.  ; aud  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  alsu  for  use  in  the  colonics,  as  beingperfect.lv  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE’S,  Sir  W. 
BURNETT'S,  nnd  MARGARY'S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  aud  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty's  Dock  Yards,  ns  a preven- 
tive ot  fire  m Ship  Building ; aud  are  ulso  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  and  generul  Building. 

Extensive  aud  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  Depfit  of  the  Docks,  arc  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; nnd  from 
possessing  Siiffernuce  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  aud  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN, 
Superintendent,  on  the  Wharf;  or  at  Mr.  BURT'S  Office, 
2,  Oharlottc-row,  Mansion-house,  City. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  uf  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN'S,  Regent's  park,  nnd  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  ins. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 


beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone, 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  1'  ' ' ' 

cwt.  a_t  8a.  15s.  and  21  a each. 


iut  In  casks  of  1,  2 


PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  . nd 
Lead,  os : Greens  and  Blues. fis  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  l.alf  the  usi  al 
pnee ; only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  forinside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  oi  1 cwt  at  14s. 


HTHE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING 

L nilMPAVV  Yu„  inf,.-™  .1,„ 


- . CoMPAN  Y’b'-g  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have*  an- 
goiuted  Messrs  T.  and  S.  KNIGHT  of  Great  SdLlk-stree't, 
Southwark,  as  their  painters,  who  will  be  ready  to  execute  any 
descnption  of  painting  and  decorating  with  the  Pure  Patent 


Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD  — 

J.  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year  established  a Manufactory  of  PattinsoiVs  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a largo  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delav,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  he  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  ita 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  uf  the  important  manufac- 
tures  of  this  country. 

Puttinson's  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chlonde  of  Lead,  aud  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  j it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonio  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  laugunge.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lend 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 

Bound  of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so  for 
le  ncwly-discovered  Oxiohloride  in  most,  if  not  iu  all  respects,  ia 
far  superior;  its  colour  Is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lesd 
against  which  it  wns  tried.  uu 


.......  surmcc  wen  ana  cxtcnsivelv 

is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance  and  Jr.rl 
that  time  the  .Washington  Chemical  Companv  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  hare  also  caused  a number  ofevm-ri 
ments  to  be  performed,  in  the  lar^e  way.  by  various  practical  men 
to  “certain  accurately  Its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  M hite  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  fin  iZ 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  os  much  surfs  £ 
as  100  lbs.  of  thc  best  White  Lend,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  nrrC 
tective, both  In  aud  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Epamel  than  paint 
In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  emploved 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  wo^k 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiar!  vsnitihfo 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  thfa 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers  both  onae 
count  of  its  economy,  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
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LOANS.  — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 

ADVANCES  from  501  to  2501  upon  approved  personal 
security,  repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  ovt''  a 
lengthened  nenod  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the 
BRITISH  StUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE 
CLASSES.— Prospectuses,  reports  and  every  mfori m^ion  mav  be 
^obtained  on  application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17,  New 
Bridge-street,  Blackfriars.  Rules  (id.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post. 
Note?— Four  new  classes  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for 
London,  and  will  immediately  commence  operations. 


1\ /TONEY  ON  LOAN,  at  3/.  per  Cent,  per 

lVX  Annum.— A RNEW AY’S  CHARILY. -NOTICE  IS 
HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Chanty  are  enabled 
to  lend  out  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  trader  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  -Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
St.  Anne.  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Hauover-square, 
St  James,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand  and  St. 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
loot  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rate  of  3t  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  may 
lie  obtained  by  applying  pcrsonallv,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o'clock  in  the  dav,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Sobcitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  11,  Great  Queen-street.  St.  James's  Park. 

By  orderi  EDWARD  S.  STEPHENSON. 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trustees. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  - 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

X 1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scale  of  Piiemicms  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
iff  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years.  . , , _ .. 

Four-fifths,  or  80  percent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Poli- 
cies every  fifthyenr,  and  mav  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured, 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  Cash,  or  to  the  reduction  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  future  premiums.  , . 

One-third  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
to  be  paid  off  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1,5001.  may  be  in- 
sured for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1 .000 1 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  501.  aud  upwards  on  the 
security  of  Policies  efieoted  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  when  they  have  acquired  an  adequate  value. 

Securitv.— Tliose  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company  are 
protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
Members  of  Mutual  Societies.  _ . , . 

Insurances  without  participation  in  Profits  mav  be  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY.  Established  at  York,  1824,  and 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  500,0001. 


TRUSTEES. 


Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 
Bankers.— Jlcssrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  aud  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  insuring  1001 


Whole  Life  Premiums 
l d.  | £ a d. 


2 8 6 
2 13  0 
2 19  9 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


9 7 6 
11  2 6 
13  1 9 
15  12  10 


1,0001  parable  on  liis  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 

221. 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191 17s.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
nges.  and  every  information,  may  be  hod  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

arc  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  NOBLE,  Solicitor,  5,  St. 
John-street,  Bedford-row. 

Agents  are  wanted  iu  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  mode  to 

Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Seorctary,  York. 


N 


ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

, St.  Martin's-place,  Trafaloar-sqdare,  London. 
Established  May,  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 


the  surplus  cnpital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous 
of  placing  their  money  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seekings 
securities,  and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  this 
Institution  offers  immediate  facilities,  and  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  securi- 
ties, in  which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  ' 
employed. 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors’  Stock  iu  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  iu  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


for  securing  loans  ...  t .v.-.u.u  UJ  kuwamuic 

■will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from  all  contin- 
gencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  aud  reside  in,  auy 

.part  of  the  world.  

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 

Assurances  may  lie  effected  from  501.  to  lo.ooot.  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Lredit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence  greatly  extended. 


use  of  this 
rery  small 
,o  a Child, 
in  equiva- 


H/TERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1YJL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  L David  Fergusson,  esq. 

Thomas  flow.  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  RY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  coses  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

AssurauccB  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-PORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  unable,  or  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their 
premiums  os  they  fall  duo,  may  have  a credit  ou  application  to 
the  board.  ....  .. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance. 

BONUS.  , „ . 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bonuses  declared  on  I olicies 
effected  with  this  Society  prior  to  9th  March  Inst 


GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 
THOS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 

5,  Chatham-place.  Blackfriars. 


C COTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

O SOCIETY.  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament.  10 
Viet.  c.  35.  Head  Office,  26,  ST.  AN  DREW-SQUARE,  EDIN- 

Tlie  Report  by  the  Directors  to  the  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  held  on  4tli  May,  showed  the  following  to  be  the 
position  of  this  Society  :— 

The  Sums  Assured  amounted  to  ....  £3.737.56(1 

The  Annual  Revenue 13G.960 

And  the  Accumulated  Fund  — .....  688,531 

Large  Additions  have  been  mndc  to  Policies.  For  example,  a 
Policy  for  1.000Z.  dated  1st  March,  1832,  becoming  a claim  after 
payment  of  the  premium  in  the  present  year,  would  receive  1,5141.  ; 
and  policies  of  later  date  in  proportion. 

The  next  Triennial  AUocation  takes  place  on  1st  March,  1803, 
when  an  additional  Bonus  will  be  declared. 

POLICIES  RENDERED  INDISPUTABLE— The  Directors 
have  arranged  that  Policies  may.  under  certain  conditions,  he 
declared  indisputable  on  any  ground  whatever,  after  being  of  five 
years'  endurance,  and  tlic  Assured  he  entitled  to  travel  or  reside 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  without  payment  of  extra  premium 
for  such  travelling  or  residence. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

***  Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Forms  of  Proposal,  and  all  other  information,  may  be  had  (frecl 
on  application  at  the  Society’s  Office,  126,  Bisliopsgatestreet 
'corner  of  Comhill),  London.  WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 


TMPORTANT  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  to 

A all  CLASSES.— Life  Assurance.— At  the  present  time,  when 
so  many  newly  created  insurance  offices  ore  advertising  peculiar 
advantages,  the  Importance  of  assuring  in  an  office  well-established 
must  be  obvious  : and  tbe  Directors  of  tbe 

PROVIDENT  CLERKS’  ASSOCIATION 
feel  confidence  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their 
TmtituMon  which  was  formed  in  1840.  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Rank  of  England  Jand  the  principal  merchants  and  bankers  of 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  which  offers  the  following  peculiar 
advantages 

1.  Being  enrolled  under  the  Fricndlv  Societies’  Acts,  the  sura 
assured  can  be  secured  to  the  widow,  widower,  or  children,  with- 
out payment  of  probate  and  legacy  doty,  or  the  risk  of  loss  by  un- 
fortunate circumstances  or  the  reverses  of  trade. 

2.  The  Mutual  principle  of  Assurance  and  Division  of  Profits 
every  five  years,  assurers  of  three  years  participating. 

3.  An  inv  sted  capital  and  a large  annual  iuoome,  offering  a per- 
fect guarantee. 

4.  Claims  paid  immediately  under  discount,  and  all  policies  in- 
disputable. except  in  cases  of  absolute  fraud. 

5.  Loans  on  the  security  of  policies  of  assurance. 

6.  Policies  can  be  assigned,  and  tlie  assignment  registered. 

To  Clerks  in  particular  this  Association,  from  its  benevolent 
fund  attached,  with  an  invested  capital,  ofFers  benefits  combined 
with  Life  Assurance  which  no  other  office  can  present,  ns  will  be 
seen  on  reference  to  the  prospectuses,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the 
office  in  London,  or  from  the  nnmerous  agents  in  the  provinces. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

PHILIP  HENRY  BYRNE,  Secretary. 

42,  Moorgatc-street,  August  4, 1852. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

"jVYR.  EDWARD  L.  PARAIRE  is  desirous  of 

i-’X  meeting  Gentlemen  who  require  COLOURED  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAWINGS.  External.  Internal.  Isometrical 
Perspectives  got  up  ; outlines  of  same  neatly  coloured,  with  baok- 
grouud,  on  terms  that  will  ensure  approval.  Temporary  assistance 
given  in  getting  up  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Detail,  and  Work- 
ing Drawings  —Mr.  E.  L.  P.  makes  a consideration  in  his  charge 
where  competition  drawings  prove  unsuccessful.— A pupil  wanted. 
Address.  8.  Rathhonc-place. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

Mr.  FREDERICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  iu  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment o private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  in 
any  of  the  Classical,  Mediaeval,  or  Modem  Styles.— Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58.  Pall-mall.  London. 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  &c. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  4c. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTn  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS. 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  aud  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68.  London-wall ; and 
49.  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 

Bills  of  quantities.— day  and  son. 

Lithographers  to  the  Queen.  — Lithograph  Bills  of  Quan- 
tities with  the  greatest  despatch,  and  at  a vast  saving  on  the  prices 
generally  charged. 

Perspectives  got  up  from  Geometrical  Drawings,  either  In  Out- 
line or  Water  Colours. 

17.  GATE-STREET,  LINCOLN’S-INN-FIELDS. 


HEAD  HARBOUR  and  NORTH 

OF  IRELAND  MINING  COMPANY. 

No  further  applications  for  shares  will  be  received  in  this 
Company  after  THURSDAY'  next,  the  13th  inst. 


PAIR 


rpiIE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

L call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointiDg  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the25th  August  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
and  carriages  to  run  more  smootlily.  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  pos-eugers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  beeu 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways,  ia  this 
country  and  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 

London  and  Nort  h-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  and  South-Western  Junction, 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
lines  not.  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  H.  Barlow's  patent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  nnd  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  following  :— 

Great  YYcstern. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  aud  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford.  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  arc  adapted 
to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the 
East-Indian, 

Midland. 

East  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
yery  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  by 
— 'ying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  C.E.  3,  Great  George-street, 
--tminster;  or  to  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary,  26,  Great 
George-street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
25th  of  August  :— 

’’The  system  of  * fish-jointing’  has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft's  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance." 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August: — 

“The  result  of  the  three  months’  working  of  the  new  rails 
between  Penzance  and  Camborne  has  fully  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  port  of  the  line  ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  (hat  portion  with  Barlow's  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  nalf-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry-  and  Enniskillen  Railway  : — 

" The  trial  afforded  ny  six  additional  months' working  has  also 
confirmed  your  directors  In  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Harlow.'' 

It  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessenel 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  eflect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


FOUNDRY  AND  IRON  WORKS, 

68,  DRURY-LANE,  and  CnARLES-STREET,  DRURY-LANE. 

GLOVER,  BROS., 

Solicit  the  attention  of  the  Trade  to  their  extensive  Btock  of 
PATTERNS  for  CASTINGS  of  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 
either  structural  or  ornamental. 

Patterns  of  Girders,  Columns,  Balconies,  Railing,  Ornamental 
Carriage  and  Park  Gates,  Lamp  and  Street  Posts,  Tauks,  Pipes, 
Wheels,  Pinions,  Lathes,  and  Steam-engines ; Range  and  Hot-plate 
Metal.  An  improved  Soot  Door  adapted  for  internal  work. 

A large  Btock  of  Rain-water  Pipes,  Plain  and  O G Gutters,  Air- 
bricks, Sash  Weights,  Air-tight  Sewer  Grates,  Stable  Fittings. 
Hurdles,  4c. 

Plain  nnd  Ornamental  Vases  20  percent,  cheaper  than  Terra- 

Estimates  given  for  Iron  Buildings,  Wronght-lron  Roofing, 
Greenhouses,  Staircases,  Wrought-iron  Girders,  Fireproof  Doors, 
Book-safes  andStrong  Rooms.Tanks  and  Boilers. and  every  descrip- 
tion of  ironwork  to  specification,  and  the  work  executed  with  every 
attention  to  quality  and  despatoh. 

GLOVERS'  IRONWORKS, 

168,  DRURY-LANE.  and  CUARLES-STREET. 


Machinery  for  sawing,  planing,  and 

MOULDING  WOOD.— WORSSAM  aud  CO.  of  Ilortulau 
YY orks.  King’s-road,  Chelsea,  direct  attention  to  the  simplicity  aud 
economy  of  their  inventions  and  improvements  iu  the  manufacture 
of  the  above.  An  inspection  of  their  stock  on  hand  is  requested. 


Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  tlie  paymeVt  of  a 
premium  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure 
eitner  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or 
lent  amount  in  money. 

Ta>?Ie8  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
rhortlTbfpuWished  Cn’  are  m C0Ur8C  0f  C0uslructioD’ aud  "iU 
The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
aSdtartune  8e>  mV°lTiDg' “ U do€3-  ‘^e  uncertainties  of  health 
Full  information  and  prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  mnHe« 
■Ron  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  pective 

• , . PETER  MORRISON,  Managing  Director 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  TIMRER  MERCHANTS,  AND  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS. 

TMIE  best  and  quickest  drying  of  the  wood,  bricks, 
J-  and  houses,  is  obtained  by  the  BOILESVE’S  PATENT 
CALOltlFERE,  evaporating  in  twenty-four  hours  about  6,0001b.  of 
water,  without  altering  the  finest  forms  or  injuring  the  quality  of 
the  most  precious  articles.  The  Calorifcre  works  by  hot  air  only, 
without  any  machinery  or  power.  Small  room  is  required  ; no 
repair  necessary  for  many  years.  A great  deal  of  fuel,  large  stores, 
or  wharfs  saved,  aud  rent  thereby  considerably  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  above  valuable  stove.  It  is  in  operation  at  Woo'd-paving 
Company s Works,  Pimlico;  at  Mr.  Mackensie's,  Architect,  of 
\ ictonn-street,  Westminster;  Vogan,  Son,  and  Raymond,  Dock- 
head.  and  several  malsters,  millers,  nnd  manufacturers  iu  London 
and  country.— Apply  per  post  to  T.  BOILESVE,  Engineer  for 
French  Flour  Mills,  Turbines,  4c.  147,  Feuchurch-street,  London. 


Bp  i)tr 
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TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURERS. 

TWIOSE  Manufacturers  desirous  of  making  a 

X better  article  in  Front  or  Face  Bricks  or  Floor  Tiles,  by 
coating  their  surface  with  a fine  clay  of  any  desired  colour,  may 
be  put  in  possession  of  means  hy  the  use  of  BASFORD’S  PATENT 
IMPLEMENTS,  which  enable  the  workman  to  add  a smooth 
surface  to  bricks  or  tiles  of  a coarser  or  less  expensive  body,  either 
to  hand  moulded  or  those  made  by  machine  from  the  die.  One 
implement  is  a bond  or  clip,  the  use  of  it  is  enable  the  workmau 
to  complete  the  formation  of  bricks  or  paving-tiles ; it  is  made  to 
enolose  the  brick  or  tile  all  round,  bnt  so  as  to  leave  the  face  or 
upper  surface  open  to  admit  of  a fine  surface  clay  being  worked  on, 
but  in  case  a layer  of  clay  is  to  be  coated  after  passing  through  the 
die  of  a machine,  then  the  clip  is  made  to  correspond  with  the 
length  of  the  layer  and  clips  round  sufficiently  high  to  leave  a 
cavity  on  the  top  of  the  layer  to  admit  of  a coating  of  fine  clay 
worked  on  by  the  workman,  smoothed  and  polished,  and  then  cut, 
divided  in  lengths  or  sections  in  shape  of  bricks  or  tiles.  This 
process  insures  a good  orifice. 

Also,  Bastard's  Patent  Chambers  are  a desiderata  (to  burn  tho- 
roughly self-coloured  bricks  and  tiles,  4c.  or  blue,  if  required, 
where  clays  are  suitable  ; where  weak  clays  are  employed  for 
chequer  bricks,  either  in  ovens  or  kilns,  tbe  advantages  are  maui  - 
lest,  whereas,  by  the  present  practice  of  setting  and  burning  brioks 
in  the  bottom  part  of  kiln  or  oven,  they  are  often  fused,  swollen, 
or  damaged  while  undergoing  the  firing  process.  The  patent 
chambers  form  a protection  where  the  furnace  heat  acts  imme- 
diately upon  tlie  goods,  and  instead  of  bad  bricks,  as  alluded  to, 
front  bricks  or  floor  tiles  are  fired  in  the  chequer,  thus  securing 
the  whole  kiln  or  oven  of  goods  from  damage,  and  addiDg  20  per 
cent,  on  tlie  chequer  fired  goods,  over  and  above  the  old  method  of 
setting  and  burning  bricks  in  the  chequer. 

For  further  information,  and  licence  for  same,  apply  to  the 
Patentee,  WILLIAM  BASFORD,  Longport,  Staffordshire 
Potteries. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16,  1852. 

T the  present  moment  the  proper 
size  of  drains  is  being  discussed 
as  vigorously  and  as  widely  as  if 
nothing  were  known  about  it : 
the  experiments  and  evidence  on 
record  are  ignored,  and  there  seems  a disposition 
to  fall  back  into  the  old  ways  even  amongst  the 
Metropolitan  Sewers  Commissioners.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  first  reflect  on  what  they 
are  about  to  do.  We  have  received,  as  we  said 
last  week,  a number  of  communications  on  the 
subject,  but  can  find  room  only  for  one  at  this 
moment,  which  steers  midway  between  two 
conflicting  opinions,  and  will  stand  for  some- 
thing of  what  we  are  about  to  write.* 

“ With  reference  to  the  shower  of  letters  on 
the  subject  of  pipe-drainage,”  says  the  writer, 
himself  an  engineer,  “ pray  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  partial  failure  is  incidental  to  all  the 
works  of  man.  Have  there  not  been  failures 
ir.  brick  sewers,  in  stone  culverts,  in  bridges, 
in  viaducts,  in  churches,  and  in  houses  ? Do 
not  steam-engines  blow  up,  and  carriages 
break  down  ? In  fact,  is  there  not  partial 
failure  even  in  the  operations  of  nature  ? if 
such  a complexion  may  be  put  upon  breakings, 
burstings,  and  crumblings. 

That  small  pipes  have  failed,  in  many 
instances,  is  a fact  too  notorious  to  be  denied. 
Have  not  the  small  pipe  drains  which  were 
laid  down  at  Whitehall  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  right  in  the  way,  and  in  the  sight 
of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  failed?  Yea, 
more  than  once  to  my  certain  knowledge ; 
and  I have  been  told  of  numerous  failures  in 
other  places,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Greek-street ; and  I think  it 
is  highly  probable  we  shall  hear  of  other  failures 
from  the  same  quarter.  Before,  however 
small  pipes  are  denounced,  these  failures 
should  be  investigated;  and  the  extent  of  suc- 
cess should  be  weighed  against  the  extent  of 
failure.  There  have  been  some  thousand 
miles  of  small  pipe  sewers  laid  within  the  last 
seven  years  (upwards  of  200  miles  in  the 
metropolis),  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  and 
there  has  been  bad  material,  with  worse  work- 
manship. Miles  of  pipes  have  been  used  with- 
out fall,  and  refuse  of  all  sorts  is  crammed 
into  them  without  care.  There  are,  therefore, 
oartial  failures.  Small  pipes  have  been  crushed, 
so  have  brick  sewers;  small  pipes  have  been 
choked,  so  have  large  sewers.  Small  pipes 
oave  been  laid  too  small,  brick  sewers  have 
)een  laid  too  large.  Let  us  have  a fair  balance 
truck.” 

Some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  by  the  opponents  of  the  new  system  are 


mendacious  in  the  extreme ; thus,  for  example, 
Cardiffhas  been  placarded,  since  the  determina- 
tion to  adopt  pipe-drainage  there,  summoning 
the  rate-payers  to  a public  meeting,  “ to  con- 
sider what  steps  shall  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
carrying  out  the  ruinously  expensive  system 
of  pipe-drainage,  which  has  been  proved,  be- 
yond doubt,  to  be  a failure  wherever  the  expe- 
riment has  been  tried.” 

Now,  the  fact  is,  no  such  proof  whatever  has 
yet  been  given  in  any  one  place.  We  do  not 
abandon  a useful  apparatus  because  it  is  put  out 
of  order  once  or  twice  by  improper  treatment 
or  through  want  of  knowledge,  but  first  strive 
to  remove  the  impediments  to  its  successful 
working.  If  people  will  throw  bricks,  brooms, 
and  babies  into  a 4-inch  pipe,  of  course  the 
drainage  will  be  stopped  ; but  surely  this  is 
not  sufficient  reason,  supposing  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  small  drains  in  other  respects,  and 


We  are  not  by  any  means  pledged  to  th 
approval  of  pipes  of  the  minimum  size  pre- 
scribed by  theory,  knowing  the  casualties  to 
which  ignorance  subjects  them,  and  the  in- 
convenience that  failure  causes.  Our  hesi- 
tation, however,  lasts  no  longer  than  would 
admit  of  the  confirmation  of  theory  by  prac- 
tice, and  the  devising  of  such  means  as  might 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  stoppages  by  mis- 
use. It  has  happened  to  us,  in  private  prac- 
tice, to  lay  down  several  miles  of  pipe-sewers 
and  drains,  of  smaller  size,  under  the  orders  of 
the  then  Commissioners,  than  seemed  to  us 
at  the  time,  and  in  the  place,  expedient.  But 
our  fears,  not  that  the  drains  were  insufficient 
for  their  legitimate  purpose,  but  that  they 
would  fail  under  accidents  to  which  they  were 
liable,  have  proved  needless.  Up  to  this  time 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  inefficiency.  The  cost 
under  the  old  system,  and  this  is  an  important 


* One  of  the  objectors,  a medical  man,  says, — “ In  my 
•rofessional  duties,  umong  other  matters,  nothing  has  ap- 
■eared  to  me  more  important  than  the  perfect  drainage  of 
very  dwelling-house,  particularly  in  large  and  crowded 
owns.  The  mode  of  drainage  seems  yet  open  to  much 
radical  improvement.  Pipe  drainage  in  itself  is,  per- 
aps,  one  of  the  best  of  recent  date  ; but  I consider  it  has 
wo  evils,  as  now  practised : the  first,  but  least,  because 
asily  remedied,  is  the  difficulty  of  opening  any  part  of  the 
ourse  of  piping  without  breaking  up  and  aisturDing  a con- 
derable  portion;  this,  however,  is  got  over  by  the  use  of 
ro  half-flanged  pipe.  The  second  evil  (the  Alpha  and 
mega  of  this  letter)  is  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  viz. 
le  pipes  being  too  small.  They  tell  us,  that  while  a pipe 
one  inch  in  diameter  is  quite  adequate  to  supply  a mo- 
crate-sized  house  with  water,  one  four  inches  in  diameter 


their  complete  efficiency  when  properly  used  ■ point  to  bear  in  mind,  would  probably  have 
satisfactorily  proved,  for  abandoning  the  pipe  ! delayed  the  drainage  of  the  neighbourhoods  to 
drain  which  would  takeaway  the  refuse  at  once  | which  we  are  alluding  several  years, 
and  while  innocent,  and  substituting  a mon-  | The  evidence  on  record,  unless  the  most 
strous  brick  receptacle,  wherein  it  may  decom-  extraordinary  fabrication  ever  known,  is  so  con- 
posing  lie,  develope  its  incipient  evil,  and  distil  [ elusive  against  the  old  system  of  sewerage  that 
off  its  murderous  gases.  j it  seems  childish  again  to  discuss  it.  And  there 

We  have  yet  to  learn  the  actual  facts  of  ! are  experiments  as  to  the  run  of  water  through 
what  is  called  the  failure  in  Church-lane,  St.  pipes,  which  cannot  be  talked  away.  The  new 
Giles’s,  and  which  may  be  so  for  anything  we  j “ Minutes  of  Information  collected  with  Re- 
know to  the  contrary.  That  the  work  was  i ference  to  Works  for  Drainage,”  to  which  we 
badly  done,  that  some  of  the  houses  are  ' have  previously  alluded,  contain  some  im- 
occupied  by  large  numbers  of  trampers  and  j portant  tables  prepared  by  Mr.  Roe,  which 
others  wholly  ignorant  of  proprieties,  and  that  | show  how  erroneous  were  the  formula  hitherto 
the  drains  of  many  of  the  houses  have  been  ! used — erroneous  through  not  being  founded 
stopped,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  but  on  the  right  conditions.  The  first  table  shows 
if  on  no  other  grounds  than  these  the  Sewers’  i the  quantity  of  covered  surface  from  which  cir- 
Commissioners  abandon  the  pipe  drain  and  go  I cular  sewers  (with  junctions  properly  con- 
back  to  the  brick  receptacle,— prefer  ,c  stagna-  j nected)  will  convey  away  the  water  coming 
tion  ” to  “ circulation,”  as  it  was  forcibly  from  a fall  of  rain  of  1 inch  in  the  hour  with 
expressed  at  the  Belgic  Congress  the  other  house  drainage,  as  ascertained  in  the  Holborn 
day,  they  will  incur  a reproach  which  will  and  Finsbury  divisions.  It  is  so  curious  in  its 
grow  heavier  with  the  increase  of  knowledge  j results  that  we  give  it  in  full : — 
on  the  subject. 

DIAMETER  OF  PIPES  AND  SEWERS  IN  INCHES. 

120  | 132  j 144  | 

res.  | acres.  \ acres.  1 
6251  7,800  10,1001 
l 6,250  j 8,300  10,750 
i 7,175  | 9,550;  12,400 
1 9,250  12,300;  15,950 


24 

30 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 

10S 

Level 

ft  38} 

a<67i 

aC120 

ncres. 

*570 

1020 

1725 

2850 

i inch  in  10  feet,  or  1 

l -ISO  

40 

43 

135 

308 

030 

1117 

1925 

i inch  in  10  feet,  or  1 

1 J 10  

50 

50 

155 

355 

735 

1318 

2225 

3500 

J inch  in  10  feet,  or  1 

n 160  

03 

111 

203 

•460 

950 

1092 

2876 

4500 

1 iuch  in  10  teet,  or  1 : 

i 120  

78 

113 

257 

690 

1200 

2180 

3700 

7850  ( 

1 inch  in  10  feet,  or  1 

in  80  

90 

165 

295 

670 

1385 

2186 

2 inches  in  10  feet,  or 

in  CO  

115 

182 

318 

730 

1500 

2675 

•1550 

The  second  shows  the  "size  and  inclination  | a man  might  crawl  for  cleansing,  would,  at  an 
of  main  house  drains  for  given  surfaces,  and  the  ' inclination  of  1 in  80,  remove  the  storm-water 
number  of  houses  of  either  rate  thereon.”  In  from  nearly  twenty  acres;  and  a sewer  of  3 feet 
this  it  is  shown,  according  to  Mr.  Roe,  that  (less  than  the  minimum  size  formerly  recom- 
nine  fourth-rate  houses  may  be  drained  by  ' mended  for  the  smallest  street)  would,  at  the 
a 3-inch  pipe,  if  with  a fall  of  1 in  20 ; and  same  inclination,  remove  the  drainage  from 
ten  first-rate  houses  by  a 5-inch  pipe,  with  the  j 295  acres. 

same  fall ! We  do  not  suppose  the  Board  | The  report  points  out,  as  a “ hydraulic 
intend  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  these  ! paradox  ” (the  knowledge  of  which  is  very 
sizes  in  such  cases;  at  all  events  we  do  not.  j important,  by  the  way),  the  fact  that  a uniform 


From  these  tables  the  Board  deduce  “that 
the  sewer  formerly  proposed  as  the  smallest 
size  admissible  for  the  drainage  of  a “man- 


ill  amply  suffice  to  drain  it;  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  as  sion,”  viz.  15  inches.  Would,  at  a fall  of  1 ill 
10  very  discussion  at  the  Sewers'  Board  plainly  shows.  , . . , 

•liey  compel  builders  and  persons  draining  their  houses  to  1 126,  drain  1/9  Of  the  largest  mansions,  or  284 

dhere  to  certain  rules  laid  down,  and  furnish  them  with  a i „r  .i  „ u . v .1  . . 

epeheading  of  a size  by  which  numbers  of  people  are  able  | ^ ^ le  smahest  houses;  that  a 9-mch  drain 
? 5r0T.'?  tb£11'  houses  will  not  dram  properly,  in  vain  is ! (the  minimum  size  prescribed  by  the  Building 
lor  the  banitary  Commissioners ; to  urge  the  use  of  . ^ 

:aiuage,  while  other  commissioners  compel  the  public  to  Act,  for  the  drainage  of  a single  house),  would, 
jlopt  so  impotent  and  dangerous  a method.  1 am  aware 
'.at  many  persons  contend  and  believe  that  small 


sufficiently  sloping,  open  channel,  which  at  its 
top  is  freely  receiving  from  a reservoir,  or  a 
meeting  of  currents,  so  much  water  as  com- 
pletely to  fill  its  mouth,  can  yet  receive  into 
its  stream  lower  down,  large  additional  quan- 
tities of  water  through  lateral  inlets,  and  will 
then  discharge  from  its  bottom  opening,  which 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  top  openino-,  even 


at  the  same  gradient,  remove  the  storm-water  j several  times  as  much  water  as  entered  at  the 

top.  Another  of  these  “ paradoxes  ” is  the 


use’l'ul  and  efficient  as  tile  larger  ones  ; but  suc/l  is  ' frnm  tivpntv  nnp  nf  the  larrrpot  manoinno  nr- 
Mind  not  to  be  so  in  practice.  They  talk  of  the  force  of  j1  r0in  t'vent> -°ne  01  tne  largest  mansions,  or 

.e  current  being  greater  in  the  smaller  pipes,  &c. ; but  ! from  Seventy-Six  of  the  smallest  houses;  Or, 

i the  refuse  ot  all  kinds  thrown  down  the  drains  is  only  . 

ildin  suspension,  and  as  each  portion  is  poured  down  at  a fall  of  1 in  60,  would  drain  nearly  100  of 

a"  area  °f  "early  acres  of 

wk"h.f“?  “Jzv  I coverei  surface-  An  18'inch  se'ver- less  tban 

ocomes  quickly  obstructed  if  but  of  small  size,"  ’ i that  prescribed  as  the  minimum  size  into  which 


fact,  that  if  a common  funnel,  or  a short  piece 
of  tube  with  a gaping  mouth,  be  held  under  a 
water- cock,  and  as  much  water  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  it  as  to  maintain  it  nearly  full,  and  if 
then  a pipe  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  lower 
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outlet  of  the  funnel,  or  a piece  of  tube  be 
joined  to  it  so  as  to  lengthen  it  below,  the 
quantity  of  water  passing  through,  instead  of 
being  lessened  by  the  friction  of  the  additional 
downward  pipe,  as  happens  when  an  addition 
is  made  of  horizontal  pipe,  will  be  increased  in 
a proportion  to  the  length  of  pipe  added,  until 
that  length  reach  a level  of  about  34  feet 
below  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  apparatus. 

The  Minutes  of  Information  contain,  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  a repetition  of  the  taunts  on 
« professors  of  architecture  ” to  which  we  have 
before  objected  in  documents  from  the  same 
quarter,  and  which  have  served  to  array  unne- 
cessarily a large  amount  of  feeling  against  the 
discovery  and  progress  of  truth. 

From  Croydon  statements  of  failure  have 
been  made  to  us  which  certainly  are  not  borne 
out  by  inquiries  on  the  spot.  Out  of  1,500  or 
1,600  houses,  1,312  are  connected  with  the 
sewers,  and  great  improvement  is  observable 
in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Portions  of  the 
work  might  have  been  done  better ; there  are 
occasional  stoppages  in  a few  house-drains,  of 
course,  and  some  of  the  pipes  at  Broad  Green, 
we  are  told,  have  given  way ; still,  as  a system, 
including  the  supply  of  water  and  the  use- 
ful application  of  the  solid  part  of  the  sewage 
to  a certain  extent,  it  appears  to  be  working 
very  satisfactorily.  The  pipe- drains  range  from 
4 inches  to  18  inches,  and  it  is  an  instructive 
fact  to  notice  that  substances  (paper  for  ex- 
ample) are  delivered  at  the  out-fall  in  a perfect 
State,  whereas,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
some  who  have  been  long  connected  with 
drainage-works,  such  matters  never  reach  the 
out-fall  of  the  old  sewers,  being  detained  either 
in  the  brick  house-drains  or  the  sewers  them- 
selves until  they  are  disintegrated  ! 


THE  POSITION  OF  ORGANS  AND  CHOIRS 
IN  CHURCHES.* 

The  position  of  an  organ  will  generally 
depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  choir,  and  some- 
times (but  in  a smaller  degree)  the  position  of 
a choir  must  depend  on  the  position  of  the 
organ.  Occasionally,  the  position  of  the  choir 
must  depend  on  that  chosen  for  the  minister. 

The  chief  question  on  which  the  position  of 
choirs  and  organs  will  depend  in  parish 
churches  is  this  Is  the  service  of  our  church 
a Congregational  Service,  and  the  prayer 
Common  Prayer  ? Is  the  choir  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  congregation  ? are  we — 
as  I have  before  ventured  to  ask  in  another 
paper — to  lay  it  down  as  a fundamental  rule  in 
parochial  worship,  that  choirs  are  not  organized 
to  sing  to  or  for  us,  but  with  us  ; and  should 
not  their  position  in  churches  be  such  as  would 
•best  conduce  to  bring  about  this,  the  main 
object  of  their  services  ? In  churches  where 
the  congregation  is  not  entirely  in  the  choir,  as 
in  cathedrals,  but  in  the  nave,  as  in  most 
parish  churches,  is  the  chancel  the  proper  place 
for  a choir  ? Again,  can  it  be  clearly  shown, 
that  the  organ  is  so  insignificant  a part  of  the 
fittings  of  a church,  or  of  so  little  consequence 
in  the  due  and  efficient  celebration  of  Divine 
service — especially  when  that  service  is  choral 
service — that  it  should  be  concealed  from  view 
as  much  as  possible,  and  its  tones  smothered 
and  its  whole  action  and  mechanism  perilled 
by  being  placed  (as  I understand  it  is  in  the 
beautiful  church  at  Howden)  under  a low  arch, 
near  a dead,  damp  wall,  and  surrounded  with 
pillars?  By  concealing  this  noble  ecclesiastical 
instrument  as  much  as  possible,  it  has  been 
said,  that  two  very  important  advantages  are 
gained ; — first,  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
architectural  beauties  and  proportions  of  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed ; and,  second, 
that  the  tones  of  the  organ  affect  the  congre- 

* From  a paper  by  Mr.  William  Spark,  Organist,  Leeds 
read  before  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  May’ 
1852.  The  complete  paper,  with  illustrations,  is  published 
by  Novello,  Dean-street. 


1 gation  more  when  their  source  is,  as  it  were, 
unknown. 

The  first  is,  indeed,  a most  important  point, 
and  should  always  be  kept  in  view  both  by 
architects  and  organ  builders;  but,  if  the 
organ,  from  its  unquestionable  superiority  over 
all  other  instruments,  is  the  instrument  most 
suitable  to  the  majesty  of  Divine  worship,  can 
it  with  any  propriety  or  reason  be  placed  in 
such  a situation  as  neither  to  be  fairly  seen  nor 
heard  ? And  yet  it  is  a fact  that  the  majority 
of  church  architects  waive  this  important  con- 
sideration in  preparing  their  plans  for  any  new 
structure  ; so  that  if  the  erection  of  an  organ 
be  not  specially  named,  and  is  not  brought 
forward  till  some  time  after  the  completion  of 
the  church— which  is  often  the  case  from  want 
of  funds  and  other  causes— the ^ architect  is 
astonished  and  confounded  some  fine  morning 
at  being  told  that  an  organ  is  to  stand  in  a 
situation  which  he  feels  will  assuredly  ruin  the 
proportions  of  his  building. 

Surely,  the  architect  of  St.  John’s,  Holbeck, 
cannot  really  believe,  if  he  has  considered  the 
matter  at  all,  that  the  hole  in  the  wall  over  the 
north  porch  is  a suitable  place  for  an  organ  ? 
And  yet  I am  told,  on  credible  authority,  that 
it  is  intended  to  place  an  organ  there,  and  such 
a one  as  will  be  worthy  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  liberality  of  its  pious  founders— the  choir, 
it  must  be  remembered,  being  at  the  other  end 
of  the  church. 

No  person,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  either 
with  music  or  the  principles  of  acoustics,  can 
imagine  that  an  organ  placed  under  a low 
arch,  with  three  sides  of  it  close  to  dead  walls 
— in  fact,  in  a stone  box — will  produce  the 
same  effect  as  an  organ  placed  in  an  open 
situation  in  the  church  where  the  vibration  is 
considerable.  “ Organ  builders,”  says  an  in- 
telligent writer  on  this  subject,  " well  know 
the  difference  between  voicing  an  organ  for  a 
recess  in  a small  chapel,  and  one  for  a central 
situation  in  a spacious  church.  In  one  case 
I where  the  obstacles  are  numerous  and  close  to 
the  organ,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce 
a proper  quality  of  tone,  especially  from  large 
pipes.  Whereas,  in  the  other  case,  the  organ 
builder  soon  finds  the  required  tone,  owing  to 
all  obstacles  being  at  a distance,  and  the  vibra- 
tion of  each  pipe  not  being  disturbed  but  in 
its  ‘ periphery,’  thus  causing  an  agreeable  re- 
flection of  sound,  such  as  we  find  on  listening 
to  the  organs  in  our  cathedrals  and  other  large 
buildings.”  It  is  a singular  fact  connected 
with  the  amount  of  resonance  in  different 
buildings,  that  the  enormous  organ  built  by 
Mr.  Willis,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  which  contained  three  sets 
of  manuals,  an  immense  number  of  stops,  and 
a large  pedal  organ,  was  not  in  effect  so  power- 
ful as  an  instrument  in  a church  at  Islington, 
with  one  row  of  keys  and  eight  stops.  This 
anomalous  effect  must  be  attributed  solely  to 
the  total  absence  of  reverberation  from  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  glass  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion. 

From  what  I have  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  paper,  it  will  be  seen,  I think,  that 
no  one  position  for  organs  has  exclusively 
been  adopted  in  any  age  of  the  church, — 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  from  about 
the  fifteenth  century  they  have  been  generally 
placed,  in  parish  churches,  in  the  western  gal- 
lery, — and  in  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
churches  on  the  screen  which  separates  the 
choir  from  the  nave. 

The  present  generation  being  at  liberty, 
then,  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  I have  ven- 
tured, as  a church  organist,  to  draw  up  a few 
rules,  which,  I hope,  may  be  of  some  service  to 
those  who  wish  to  place  organs  and  choirs  in 
churches  in  such  a position  as  will  best  suit 
the  requirements  of  the  choral  service — and, 
at  the  same  time,  not  disfigure  the  architec- 
tural beauties  of  the  building. 

Rule  1.  An  organ  should  not  play  over  one 
choir  to  another  choir. 

Rule  2.  The  people  should  not  be  between 
the  choir  and  organ. 

Rule  3.  The  singers  in  a choir  must  not 
have  their  backs  to  the  people. 

Rule  4.  A choir  should  never  be  in  a gallery. 

In  churches  where  there  is  a double  choir 
and'an  organ,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  organ 


mav  often  be  advan'ageously  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a low  organ  screen,  in  the  old  and 
common  position.  As  a general  rule,  choirs 
should  as  nearly  as  possible  form  an  equilateral 
triangle  with  the  organ.  It  is  an  important 
question,  and  one  deserving  of  close  investiga- 
tion, whether  listeners,  or  those  who  depend 
on  choirs  for  assistance,  should  be  east  of  the 
choirs;  and  it  is  certainly  not  advisable  for 
the  congregation  to  come  between  the  choir 
and  organ.  I cannot  help  remarking  here,, 
that  the  usual  places  appropriated  to  the  dig- 
nitaries in  our  cathedrals  appear  to  be  the 
worst  in  the  church,  and  it  is  very  curious 
that  the  chief  places  should  be  west  of  the 
choir. 

I stated  in  rule  1,  an  organ  must  not  play 
over  one  choir  to  another  choir,  as  at  the 
Temple  Church,  and  at  St.  Andrew’s,  Wells- 
street.  It  has  a one-sided  effect ; and,  as  the 
organist  generally  hears  one  choir  above  the 
other,  and  the  choir  nearest  the  organ  hears 
considerably  more  of  the  organ  than  the  other 
choir  opposite,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  ot 
serious  faults  and  blemishes  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  music.  For  this  reason  the  organ 
should  always,  if  possible,  be  placed  consider- 
ably above  the  heads  of  the  singers,— the 
tones  of  an  instrument  proceeding  imme- 
diately before  a choir  will,  assuredly,  rather 
confuse  than  assist  them.  It,  therefore,  cir- 
cumstances require  the  organ  to  be  placed  on 
the  floor  of  a church,  the  sound-board  should 
be  fixed  as  high  as  the  architecture,  or  other 
points,  will  allow. 

It  is  well  known,  I believe,  that  a war  has 
been  for  some  time  carried  on  by  architects 
against  cathedral  organs,  and  many  of  them  are 
being  removed  from  their  legitimate  place  and 
poked  into  transepts,  galleiies,  and  elsewhere, 
to  the  injury  of  the  instruments,  and  the  hind-  i 
ranee  of  the  choral  service.  A gentleman  who 
takes  great  interest  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture and  ecclesiastical  music  (Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  of  Canons  Ashby),  writes  me,  that 
the  reason  of  this  war  “ is  the  noisy  tastes  of 
organists,  who  have  got  their  instruments  to 
such  a huge  size  as  to  be  disfigurements  to  the 
building,  and  at  last  intolerable,  and  conse- 
quently removed.”  “ Organs  of  a sufficient 
size,”  he  continues,  “lowered  a little  more 
into  the  organ  screen,  would  be  no  disfigure- 
ments.” 

In  Westminster  Abbey,  the  choir  organ  re- 
mains in  its  original  place,  and  the  result  of 
placing  the  great  organ  and  swell  on  either 
side,  is  said  by  some  persons  to  be  the  most 
successful  example  of  removal  in  England. 

I understand  that  the  organ  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  is  made  very  heavy  in  the  touch  (by 
the  distance  between  the  pipes  and  the  keys), 
and  slow  in  speech  (by  removal),  and  is,  more- 
over, lopsided  in  effect.  The  Temple  organ 
is  muffled  in  a box,  and  unequal  in  its  effect : 
to  a great  extent  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
organ  at  our  Leeds  Parish  Church ; and  these 
defects  all  result  from  the  improper  placing  of 
these  instruments. 

With  regard  to  parish  churches,  which  have 
commonly  chancels — not  choirs,  as  in  cathe- 
drals,—and  as  the  chief  part  of  the  church  is 
filled  with  the  congregation,  I may  ask,  ought 
not  the  service  to  be  congregational  ? It  is 
evident,  if  the  people  are  to  sing,  they  must  in 
a great  measure  be  dependant  on  the  choir. 
They,  must,  therefore,  hear  the  latter  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  and  must  not,  consequently,, 
be  between  it  and  the  organ. 

To  those  who  have  thought  at  all  upon  the 
subject  of  my  paper,  1 need  scarcely  say  that 
the  arrangement  of  the  organ  and  choir  must, 
be  greatly  regulated  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  church;  so  that  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
for  the  exact  position  of  either.  Although  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  choral  service  will  be 
attained  in  every  church,  yet  it  is  always  desir- 
able to  arrange  the  singers  so  as  to  form  two 
choirs ; and  I may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  service,  however  musical,  is  no 
choral  service  if  there  are  not  two  choirs. 
Speaking  historically,  it  seems  hardly  right  to 
adduce  as  evidence  for  the  proper  position  of 
choirs,  any  customs  which  may  have  prevailed 
before  the  Reformation,  as  the  service  then 
was  not  a congregational  service.  But  since 
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the  Reformation,  I believe,  there  has  been 
scarcely  a choral  service  in  a church  with  only 
a chancel  instead  of  a choir.  Presuming, 
then,  that  our  service  is  a congregational  ser- 
vice (which  is  its  distinction  from  all  other 
services),  it  is  quite  wrong  for  the  minister  to 
be  screened  off  from  the  people ; he  ought,  I pre- 
sume, to  be  always  in  the  nave  (as,  indeed,  he 
generally  is),  except  for  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice ; and  we  will  suppose  the  officiating  mini- 
ster to  face  north  or  south,  except  during 
the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  when  he  faces 
west.  Now  the  people  are  all  the  time  facing 
east.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  absurd  for 
a minister  placed  in  the  nave  to  be  responded 
to  by  a choir  in  the  chancel, — perhaps  on  the 
other  side  of  a screen,  whilst  the  people  are  in 
the  nave. 

At  Canons  Ashhy  (Northamptonshire),  the 
people  face  east.  The  two  choirs  are  behind 
them,  and  the  organ  still  west,  behind  the 


and  stone  are  each  as  favourable  reflectors  of 
sound  as  chalk  and  plaster  are  unfavourable. 

In  places  where  neither  the  principles  of 
architectural  societies  have  penetrated,  nor  the 
desire  to  return  to  the  former  customs  and 
uses  of  our  church,  either  in  the  celebration  of 


not  regard  the  Virgin  only  as  “ Blessed  among 
women,”  and  this  too,  whether  a glorified  or 
expectant  state  were  chosen  as  the  medium  of 
representation. 

No  one  denies  that  Murillo  studied,  and  in 
the  main  adopted,  the  forms  and  treatment 


■ . .....  I U1IJ  uuujiitu,  LUC  1U1  1 

the  service  or  in  the  fittings  of  the  edifice,  has  offered  to  his  contemplation  in  pictures  of  the 
been  felt,  the  place  of  the  choir,  as  many  of  us  “Assumption  ” by  earlier  schools,  but  he 
know  to  our  sorrow,  is  still  in  the  west  gal-  might  for  all  this  have  aimed  at  infusing  into 
lery ; and  this  arrangement  is  not  only  objec-  his  pictures  a new  and  more  perfect  spirit  of 
tionable  in  a musical  point  of  view,  but,  so  far  divinity,  corresponding  to  the  doctrine  in  his 
as  my  experience  goes,  it  certainly  prevents  time  so  warmly  professed  ; and  to  mark  this 
“J®  ca"7.m*f  ?ut  °f,  that  excellent  passage  in  change  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
Holy  Writ,  ‘Retail  things  be  done  decently  [ seek  for  an  appropriate  title,  and  what  so 
and  in  order.  appropriate  as  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 

1 he  most  successful  example  I can  adduce  , Conception  ? ” To  this  title  then,  I,  for  one 
of  the  position  of  an  organ  near  the  choir,  and  j intend  to  cling,  both  out  of  deference  to  the 
'"at  ga^ery*  ’s  in  the  new  cllurcl>  of  St.  | painter,  and  from  an  apprehension  that  if  pic- 
Mary  Magdalene,  St.  Pancras,  London,  where  j tures  of  this  type  are  to  be  merged  under  the 
the^  organ  is  placed  against  the  wall,  at  the  east  title  of  the  “Assumption,”  a valuable  land- 
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_v  riii  • , , c /.  ■ — ; ‘ j end lot  the  south  aisle,  on  stone  corbels  about  mark  in  the  history  of  art,  and  of  theoloffv 

choir  . This  p an  is  good  for  the  ..npng  of  a fret  high-thus  elevating  the  instrument ! would  he  sacrificed.  neology, 

the  choir,  and  the  people  s hearing  and  sing-  'considerably  above  the  singers,  so  that  both'  On  nc  • 

ing;  but  it  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  sides  of  ihe  choirs  and  congregation  hear  the  1 anS  ?ne  Point’  of  ™lnor  importance,  I must 

the  congregation  might  turn  round,  as  they  but  organ  equally  well  ° ° , apologise  for  not  having  made  myself  under- 

too  often  do.  when  the  ehnir  is  in  a wso  I n i stoop.  >\  hen  I asserted  that  the  terra  “ Con- 

1 I ception  of  the  Virgin  ” was  a contraction  of 

CHRISTIAN  ART.— CONCEPTION  OF  THE  the  full  title  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
VIRGIN.  I Conception,”  I did  not  mean  that  the  two 

If  I may  claim  space  for  a few  lines  in  terms  were  logically  convertible,  but  that  in 
reply  to  Mr.  Hendrie's  second  letter  on  the  ; P9Pu^ar  language  the  one  was  frequently  sub- 
above  subject,  I would  beg  to  state  that  it  is  stituted  for  the  other  in  reference  to  one  and 
because  I so  highly  appreciate  the  value  of  ^ie  same  picture.  The  very  heading  of  Mr. 
iconology  as  a record  of  “the  various  phases  1 Hendrie’s  first  letter  is  a proof  of  this  : he  has 
of  theological  history,”  and  so  fully  entertain  th,erei  stereotyped  the  term  “ Conception  of  the 
the  view  that  “Christian  art  is  nothing  less  ' Virgm,**  as  a popular  designation  of  the 
than  theology  figured;” — it  is  on  this  very ac-  i “ S°UL  Murillo,”  whilst  works  of  the  highest 

__  j , count  that,  as  an  admirer  of  Christian  art,  I ! authorily  prove  that  the  full  title  is  “Our 

in  Jesus  College  is  after  the  ancient  mode,  and  *iave  ventured  to  record  my  protest  against  j " Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.”  If 
is  found  to  be  effective.  I any  unadvised  or  hasty  change  of  titles  which  ' ™e?>.  oe  not  a contraction,  call  it  a trans- 

One  plan  which  I would  suggest,  is  to  have  have  been  long  identified  with  particular  pic- 1 position,  if  you  will,  for  that  makes  no  differ- 
the  two  choirs  facing  one  another,  near  the  I tures>  or  rather  types  of  picture.  I ence.  It  is  a patent  fact,  that  in  hundreds  of 

desk  and  pulpit  (the  people  facing  east),  and  An  artist  produces  a painting,  and  calls  it ; cases  these  two  terms  are  applied  indiscrimi- 
to  have  the  organ  on  both  sides  of  the  chancel j " Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  , nateJ.V  to  the  same  pictures;  and  it  is  only 
(the  conducting  tubes  and  trackers  going  under  ! posterity,  for  brevity’s  sake,  call  it  simply  cuJting  the  knot,  and  not  solving  the  diffi- 
the  floor),  or  at  the  east  end  of  one  aisle.  I “The  Conception,”  and  this  goes  on  for  two  ™ty>  to  tell  us,  as  your  other  correspondent 
We  will  now  suppose  the  singers  to  he  in  ' centuries  till  some  one  suddenly  discovers  that  ^ "Oes,  that  “ if  there  is  any  meaning  in  words, 
the  chancel,  and  assume  that  the  two  choirs  1 “ Conception  is  a misnomer,”  and  that  “As-  ^t.  Anne,  and  not  the  Virgin,  must  be  the 
are  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chancel,  as  at ' sumption  ” is  the  proper  term.  Now  this  may  Person  who  figures  chiefly  in  a representation 
St.  Margaret’s,  Leicester;  then  the  organ  (if . *)e  true  °.r  it  may  be  not ; hut  is  it  not  mani-  ^ 

the  chancel  is  large  enough)  may  he  east  of  the  that  if  one  generation  may  change  a title, 
choir,  and  divided.  j another  may  take  the  same  liberty  ? And  if 

This  particular  organ  at  St.  Margaret’s,  j one  critic  is  in  favour  of  “ Assun  ption,”  some 
Leicester,  is,  however,  clumsily  manag’d,  and  ^uture  critic  may  advocate  the  title  of  “ Beati- 
looks  ugly  and  untidy  ; but  there  is,  of  course, 1 Nation  ” or  of  “ Glorification,”  for  all  these 


too  often  do,  when  the  choir  is  in  a west 
gallery.  The  organs  in  Jesus  College,  and 
St.  John’s,  Cambridge,  are  placed,  I am  in 
formed,  in  small  galleries  (appropriated  to  the 
organ  alone)  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancels, 
about  eight  feet  from  the  floor ; the  front  of 
each  instrument  containing  the  diapasons  pro- 
jects from  an  arch:  the  organ  in  St.  John’s  is 
an  example  of  the  position  of  an  organ  about 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  but  now  unused, 
the  musical  service  in  this,  as  well  as  in  several 
other  College  chapels  in  Cambridge,  having 
been  for  a number  of  years  discontinued  ; that 


no  necessity  for  that.  Besides  being  divided, 
part  of  the  organ  on  the  north  side  is  placed 
in  an  additional  building,  which  also  serves  for 
the  vestry.  This  plan  answers  exceedingly 
well,  and  if  the  choir  is  to  be  in  the  chancel, 
and  the  chancel  is  large  enough,  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  plan.  If  the  organ  is  small,  it  may 
be  altogether  inside  the  arch  opening  into  the 
vestry,  so  as  to  make,  by  its  front,  an  orna- 
mental filling  up  of  the  arch.  In  that  case,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  the  player  at  the  east 
side  of  the  organ,  and  the  blower  opposite  to 
aim. 

At  Byfield,  Northamptonshire,  the  organ,  as 
n cases  named  just  now,  is  over  the  altar, 
vhich  is,  of  course,  indefensible ; but  the 
nusical  effect  might  be  good  if  the  choir  was 
n the  chancel.  At  Cannons,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Handel’s  organ  is,  or  was,  in  a similar  position. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Chelsea,  there  is  at  present 
no  organ  ; the  choirs  face  each  other  in  the 
iransepts,  and  the  people  face  east  in  the  nave. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
t has  been  proposed,  in  case  an  organ  is 

Iilaced  in  the  church,  to  put  it  round  the  apse, 
between  the  colonnade  and  the  exterior  wall. 

[ have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  very  well  in 
fiat  position.  If  a chancel  has  aisles,  the  east 
md  of  one  aisle  might,  I think,  often  be  a 
lery  good  p'ace  for  the  organ,  or  against  the 
Kail  of  the  aisle,  especially  if  elevated. 

. An  organ  builder  of  great  experience,  gives 
as  the  result  of  his  observation,  that  the 
nost  favourable  position  for  sound  seems  to 
e where  the  organ  can  be  placed  under  a 
0)of  which  has  a pitch  or  inclination  of  45 
jegrees.  A low  roof,  especially  when  plastered, 

£ generally  prejudicial  to  sound;  and  a num- 
rsr  of  angles  in  a low  roof  is  also  most  un- 
vourable  to  sound.  He  considers  that  wood 


are  equally  applicable  to  the  “Mulier  sole 
amicta,”  seeing  there  is  no  Scriptural  autho- 
rity for  any  of  them.  And  then  where  is  this 
to  end  ? And  what  becomes  of  the  value 
of  iconology  as  a history  of  “theological 
phases  ?” 

No  wonder,  then,  that  a proposal  of  this 
kind  should  be  received  with  some  hesitation, 
although  emanating  from  a mind  the  most 
profound  and  deeply  versed  in  the  suhjpct- 
matter  to  which  it  belongs.  The  title  of  a 
picture  may  he  the  clue  to  its  meaning,  and 
an  interpreter  of  the  works  of  ecclesiastical 
painters  is  perhaps  the  last  that  can  afford  to 
abandon  that  clue. 

Now,  whether  or  nnt  Murillo  was  himself 
carried  away  by  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the 
time,*  there  can  bfe  no  doubt  that  in  his  voca 
tion  as  an  artist  he  would  regard  himself  as 
the  exponent  of  the  favourite  doctrine  of  his 
church  and  nation,  and  would  accordingly 
deem  it  part  of  his  mission,  as  well  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  success,  to  portray 
his  Madonnas  as  free  from  the  “peecatum 
originale,”  in  the  same  sense  as  our  blessed 
Lord  himself.  The  importance  of  this  senti- 
ment in  the  composition  of  the  picture  no  one 
can  underrate.  The  human  element  is  entirely 
eliminated.  There  remains  the  form  only  ol 
woman,  the  whole  being  is  divine.  And  it  is 
manifest  that  a painter  interpreting  this  doc- 
trine would  approach  his  subject  in  a very 
different  spirit  from  one  who  might  or  might 


* I « 


- . well  aware  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  V irgin  hud  been  promulgated  ns  a discretionary  doc- 
trine JoDg  before  the  17th  century  ; but  it  was  the  ’move- 
ment in  Spain  during  that  century,  and  the  edicts  which 
that  movement  extorted  from  several  successive  Popes, 
from  the  hull  “ Regis  paeifioi,”  of  Paul  V.  in  1016,  to  that 
of  Alexander  Til.  “ Solieitudo  omnium  Ecclesiarum,"  in 
1661,  that  first  enabled  the  clergy  to  promulgate  it  in 
dogmatic  form. 


of  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin,”  or  to  tell  us 
that  Pacheco  made  an  egregious  mistake,  or 
wrote  under  terror  of  possible  torture.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  solution  may  he  this,— a 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin  ” may  either  repre- 
sent a fact  or  a doctrine.  If  it  be  deigned  to 
represent  the/ac/,  then  St.  Anne  must  he  the 
principal  figure,  with  details  according  to  the 
Athos  MS.  or  the  “St.  Anna  of  the  Gilded 
Gate.”  But  if  it  he  designed  to  represent  the 
doctrine,  then  the  Virgin  will  he  the  principal 
figure,  with  treatment  according  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Pacheco. 

There  is  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna  a picture 
(No.  57)  with  the  following  descriptive  title— 
“ S.  Anne  adorant  la  Conception  dans  la  Glorie 
celeste.”  It  is  evident  that  such  a picture 
could  not  represent  a fact,  hut  a doctrine;  and 
that  doctrine  it  was  which  Murillo  sought  to 
herald  in  his  pictures  of  the  Madonna,  and 
therefore  to  call  them  “ Assumptions  ” would 
he  materially  to  divest  them  of  their  theologi- 
cal meaning.  'f.  F.  S° 

Mag.  Coll.  Oxon. 


Brick  and  Tile-making  upon  Copy- 
hold  Lands. — The  question  which  arose  at 
the  Hal  mote  Court,  held  at  Bishopwearmouth, 
in  October  last,  for  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham’s Manor  of  Houghton-le-Sprin*r,  as  to 
the  right  of  the  copyhold  tenants  °of  this 
manor  to  dig  clay  and  make  bricks,  See.  upon 
their  copyhold  lands,  has  been  settled  against 
the  tenants  having  any  such  rights  by  the 
Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill,  which  is  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  It  stands  in  substance 
thus:— After  the  1st  day  of  July  next,  the 
lords  of  manors  can  compel  their  tenants  to 
enfranchise  their  surface  rights,  fines  heriots 
&c.  in  their  copyholds,  and  the  tenants  have 
the  same  power  against  the  lords.  All  the 
minerals,  including  coal,  stone,  clay,  gravel, 
&c.  which  are  all  distinctly  specified  in  the 
Bill,  are  reserved  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  lords,  and  cannot  be  worked  without  their 
license  or  authority.— Durham  Advertiser. 
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DOORWAY,  GENOA. 


DOORWAY,  GENOA. 

This  is  the  doorway  to  a palace  at  the  end 
of  the  Strada'Nuova,  and  exhibits  considerable 
ingenuity  of  design.  The  material  is  white 
marble  from  Carara,  and  it  is  a fair  specimen  of 
the  luxury  and  taste  of  the  merchant  princes 
who  gave  to  Genoa  her  well-deserved  title  of 
La  Superba.  G.  T.  R. 

SOMETHING  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND 
CLIMATE. 

Your  advocacy  of  the  rising  science  of 
agriculture  must  have  afforded  great  gratifica- 
tion to  many  of  your  more  reflective  readers. 
The  subject  is  a most  interesting  one;  and 
many  of  your  more  strictly  professional  sub- 
scribers must  see  its  important  bearings  on 
their  own  future  prosperity  as  professions  : of 
course,  I allude  to  its  engineering  and  its  archi- 
tectural features.  There  is  a vast  field  opening 
on  them  in  this  direction.  Building  and  engi- 
neering operations  will  yet  be  as  vastly  in- 
creased in  agriculture  and  horticulture  as  they 
have  been  in  other  branches  of  manufacture 
since  “ the  era  of  the  distaff  and  the  spinnina- 
wheel.”  ° 

Were  I about  to  enter  further  on  this  sub- 
ject in  its  engineering  and  its  architectural 
aspects,  I would  be  walking  out  of  the  pro- 
vince of  mere  “ cursory  comment  and  sugges- 
tion ” on  minor  details  altogether,  and  pre- 
paring an  article  which  ought  to  be  worthy  of 
a separate  place  in  your  columns;  but  such  is 


not  my  purpose  in  these  preliminary  remarks, 
which  I design  only  as  a palliative  and  a reason 
for  offering  in  the  columns  of  The  Builder 
a few  stray  suggestions  and  comments  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  erroneously  ima- 
gined to  be  fitter  for  the  columns  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle, — so  true  is  your  occasional 
reminder  that  the  interest  and  the  office  of 
The  Builder  spreads  and  extends  in  every 
direction,  and  grapples  with  and  comprehends 
every  great  question  almost  that  affects  human 
progress.  True,  what  I am  going  to  note 
down  here  would  probably  suit  the  columns  of 
the  Gardener's  Chronicle;  nevertheless,  it  is 
not  unadapted  to  those  of  The  Builder 
itself  in  this  more  enlightened  view  of  its  im- 
portant functions.  If  the  advancement  of 
agriculture  be  promotive  of  the  architectural 
and  engineering  professions,  anything  that 
may  tend  to  promote  agriculture  itself  cannot 
but  be  of  at  least  secondary  service  to  these 
professions,  and  be  quite  in  place  in  its  present 
subordinate  position.  And  besides,  even  apart 
from  its  not  very  distant  or  secondary  bearing 
on  the  prospects  of  the  builder,  the  architect, 
and  the  engineer,  I think  I shall  have  your 
permission  in  my  endeavour  to  aid  in  render- 
ing an  occasional  article  such  as  the  present 
as  miscellaneous  as  possible  in  its  nature,  and, 
in  fact,  a sort  of  ollu  podrida  of  useful  or 
amusing  fragments  in  the  shape  of  suggestion 
and  comment,  without  any  special  restriction 
to  “ the  shop.”  I am  the  more  emboldened 
in  this  assurance  when  I call  to  recollection 


the  sound  and  liberal  sentiments  expressed  in 
a leading  article  on  a recent  occasion  addressed 
more  particularly  to  your  younger  professional 
readers  on  the  'folly  of  restricting  their  pur- 
suits and  studies  to  office  acquisitions  and 
duties  merely,  and  on  the  advantage  and  in- 
deed the  necessity  of  enlightening  their  minds 
from  every  point  of  view — in  every  branch  of 
knowledge. 

“Not  only,”  you  remark,  “ is  it  ‘desirable' 
you  should  get  knowledge  of  this  sort,  but  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  A general  knowledge  of  the 
leading  sciences  is  now  so  universally  possessed, 
that  ignorance  of  them  in  any  one  is  a positive  dis- 
grace : to  the  title  of  architect,  especially,  you 
could,  without  this  knowledge,  have  no  claim. 
Irrespective  of  its  importance  to  you  professionally, 
it  will  give  you  fresh  eyes  : without  it  you  cannot 
see  what  you  look  at : with  it  you  may  see,  lite- 
rally, through  a millstone  : all  Nature’s  processes 
are  opened, — every  substance  speaks.  * * * 

And  here  let  us  caution  you  against  the  common 
error  of  supposing  that  it  is  practical  science  alone 
which  concerns  and  benefits  industry  : practical 
science  is  but  the  application  of  abstract  truths. 
* * * It  is  the  men  who  are  looking  for  and 

eliciting  great  truths,  careless  as  to  whether  they 
will  have  any  immediate  effect  in  increasing  tl.e 
resources,  enjoyments,  and  comforts  of  men,  that 
are  providing  arms  for  the  coming  generation  to 
achieve  their  triumphs  in  the  industrial  struggle  ot 
nations.” 

How  entirely  these  sentiments  harmonise 
with  the  quotation  which  I have  since  given  in 
your  columns  from  the  philosophy  of  Dugald 
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Stewart,  as  a reason  and  an  excuse  for  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  occasional  article  such  as  the 
present  note  will  help  to  form,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  point  out  to  you.  I will,  therefore,  without 
further  general  comment  or  apology,  proceed 
with  the  subject  of  my  present  note  on  the 
progress  of  agriculture. 

In  a notice  which  you  took,  on  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1850,  of  a pamphlet,  by  Lord  Wil- 
loughby de  Eresby,  on  his  ploughing  machine, 
it  is  expressed  as  your  belief — 

“ That  an  era  of  agricultural  development,  as 
vast  and  wonderful  as  that  which  the  present  age 
has  already  witnessed  in  manufactures,  is  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  but  on  the  eve  of  | 
advent, — that  a time  is  at  hand  when  our  present 
primitive  agricultural  implements  will  be  put  away 
as  curiosities  beside  the  distaff  and  the  spinning- 
wheel, — and  that  the  alleged  discovery  by  Daguerre 
of  a mode  of  rearing  three-year  plants  in°three 
months, — the  reported  power  of  some  of  our  market- 
gardeners  to  rear  a salad  (like  a mushroom)  in  a 
single  night, — the  alleged  power  of  the  Japanese  to 
dwarf  the  lofty  pine  into  a miniature  tree,  a few 
inches  only  in  height,— the  traditional  story  of  the 
monks  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  who  could  make  the 
hawthorn  bloom  at  Christmas, — or  even  the  trick 
of  the  Indian  jugglers,  who  appear  to  cause  a 
mango  seed  to  spring  up  out  of  the  soil  in  course  of 
a few  hours,  and  before  the  eyes  of  hundreds,  un- 
folding leaves  and  flowers  and  fruit, — are  all  but, 
at  the  worst,  vaticinary  imaginings,  or  rudimentai 
typifying  ideas,  of  actual  powers  of  nature,  scarcely 
less  wonderful,  and  yet  to  be  developed ; just  as 
was  the  old  traditional  idea  of  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph of  separated  friends,  with  its  needles  and 
alphabets,  but  without  any  record  of  its  invisible 
connecting  wire, — alone  wanting  to  reduce  it  all  to 
credibility.  Believing,  at  all  events,  as  we  decidedly 
do,  that  a great  era  of  agricultural  development  is 
at  hand,  when  even  the  steam-plough,  as  it  at  pre- 
sent exists,  may  be  a rude  implement ; it  is  interest- 
ing, in  such  belief,  to  witness  just  such  beginnings 
of  this  anticipated  era,  as  were  the  first  steam- 
engines,  or  the  first  spinning  and  weaving  machines, 
in  manufacture — or  the  locomotive  with  legs,  like  a 
horse,  in  the  railway  system.” 

As  if  to  countenance  and  corroborate  the 
verisimilitude  of  these  speculative  ideas,  the 
Brussels  Herald,  in  course  of  the  autumn  of  the 
year  following  on  their  insertion,  that  is,  of  last 
autumn,  reported  a strange  exhibition  of  expe- 
riments witnessed  by  Abbe  Moigno,  whose 
guarantee,  as  a “conscientious  writer,”  the 
Herald  evidences.  In  these  experiments,  which 
are  minutely  detailed,  it  is  declared  that,  by 
means  of  a reddish  liquid,  florists’  plants  of 
many  different  kinds  were  made  to  develope 
and  open  their  buds  into  full  flower,  in  the 
presence  of  a number  of  spectators  invited  for 
the  purpose  by  M.  Hebert,  the  horticulturist 
or  experimenter.  I allude  to  this,  however, 
merely  by  the  way  : the  report  may  be  a hoax 
altogether,  for  all  that  I know;  and,  if  so,  may 
doubtless  be  based  on  or  suggested  by  your 
own  remarks  just  quoted  : it  is  at  least  curious, 
however,  and  worth  noting  in  this  connection  ; 
but  what  I meant  to  follow  up  the  quotation 
just  given  with  was  not  this  singular  report, 
but  one  of  a much  more  authentic  description, 
and  in  reference  to  certain  little  experiments  of 
my  own. 

Plants  are  subject  to  what  is  called  a 
“ sport,”  and  it  has  been  found  that  if  that 
sport  be  followed  up,  it  may  be  not  only  esta- 
blished as  a distinct  variety,  but  be  made  to 
yield  further  sports  (or  developemcnts,  rather,  as 
it  would  really  appear),  to  which  it  is  found  to 
be  peculiarly  liable.  Acting  on  these  facts,  a 
M.  Fabre,  according  to  the  Gardeners’  Chro- 
nicle itself — to  which  I must  now  appeal — has 
actually  succeeded  in  developing  perfect  and 
excellent  wheat  from  one  of  the  common 
grasses,  liable  to  a sport  of  which  he  took  ad- 
vantage by  carefully  sowing  its  seeds,  and 
rearing,  and  again  sowing  the  most  remarkable 
"and  most  developed  of  the  plants  so  yielded  ; 
land  thus  in  twelve  successive  seasons,  develop- 
ing substantial  wheat. 

Now,  could  agriculturists  or  horticulturists 
ronly  discoverthemeans  of  causing  or  compelling 
cereals  or  other  useful  plants  of  any  description 
oto  “sport”  at  will,  immense  and  rapid  improve- 
ments might  be  speedily  looked  for  in  the 
r:rops  already  realised  ; and  one  of  my  chief 
bbjects  in  preparing  this  note  was  to  suggest 


means  whereby  this  very  desirable  power  may 
probably  be  at  once  obtained. 

Being  aware  that  varieties  of  flowers  are 
often  fixed  “ sports,”  and  having  heard  from  a 
gardener  in  the  secret  that  charcoal  has  a 
decided  power  of  invigorating  the  colour  of 
red  flowers,  the  idea  struck  me  that  perhaps 
charcoal  might  change  the  colours  of  flowers 
altogether,  and  so  compel  them  to  “sport,” 
and  thus  enable  the  horticulturist  to  obtain 
seeds  liable  to  further  sports  and  varieties, 
which  might  then  be  fixed  in  the  usual  way  : 
thinking,  moreover,  that  the  succulent  dahlia 
would  be  a good  subject  on  which  to  experi- 
ment, I chose  two, — a white  one,  with  a very 
slight  pencilling  of  red  along  the  margin  of  each 
leaf,  and  one  of  an  orange  hue.  These,  after 
planting  their  roots,  I surrounded  with  rings 
of  charcoal  and  awaited  the  result,  which  is 
exactly  what  I had  anticipated.  The  orange 
has  become  a vivid  red,  and  the  white  has 
exhibited  a singular  variety  of  sports  : flowers 
ranging  from  a splendid  and  complete  red 
without  a vestige  of  white,  through  mixtures 
of  red  streaked  with  white,  and  of  white 
streaked  with  red,  to  some  like  the  original 
white,  have  appeared  simultaneously  on  one 
and  the  same  stem.  These  results  I spoke  of 
some  of  the  working  gardeners  at  the 


his  species.  Thorough  drainage  does  more  than 
this.  It  tends  to  lengthen  life  as  well  as  increase 
the  means  of  living.” 

The  association  between  that  curse  of  our 
country,  its  moist  climate,  and  the  prevalence 
of  consumption,  and  of  colds,  the  fruitful  seeds 
of  consumption,  is  but  too  well  known.. 
Would  that  anything  like  a remedy,  or  even  a 
preventive,  were  only  half  as  well  known. 
Like  epilepsy  and  hydrophobia,  this,  as  you 
observe  as  to  the  former,  “ is  an  opprobrium 
to  the  medical  profession  : they  cannot  reach 
it.”  As  to  a remedy,  however,  I have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  faculty  are 
likely  now  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  re- 
move this  opprobrium  so  far  as  regards  various 
forms  of  consumption.  And  it  is  an  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  the  hopeful  means 
should  emanate  from  the  ultimate  source 
whence  so  much  mischief  originates  in  the 
dampness  of  our  sea-girt  isle — the  ocean  itself: 

I allude  of  course  to  the  use  of  certain  oils 
obtained  from  the  fishy  tribes.  My  present 
purpose,  however,  is  to  offer  all  whom  it 
may  concern  a hint  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
vention as  well  as  cure.  Nothing  is  more 
difficult  often  than  to  cure  even  a cold  : 
sometimes  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  pre- 
vent one ; and  even  the  most  careful  are 


y I , ^ . : .cut  one;  anu  even  me  most  carerui  are 

di.nl  f i M enS,Ihertth,ere  18  an  mlr?ense  | often  surprised  to  find  all  their  prudence  and 
:'  5‘yot  dahhas:  they  had  never  produced  precaution- whether  defensive  or  offensive- 
. n?  0 lie  kind,  but  I hope  the  hint  will  j whether  simply  protective  or  by  hraving  its 
■ e,  os  on  t * he  Practical  conclu-  j advent  and  hardening  the  constitution  against 

from  ,0'v®,vey’  '.vh'ch  I would  desire  to  draw  , it.— :to  be  of  no  avail.  A recent  announcement 
from  the  facts  is  that  if  flowers,  and  hence  | in  the  Lancet,  to  the  effect  that  rheumatism 
n0u0dSef  3,„can  I'f,  l lus  or  °,ersvise  c°m-  ' and  inflammatory  ailments  of  various  kinds,  in- 
L 1 ? sPorf>  so  may  the  seeds  of  ^ eluding  even  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  .have 

cerea  s ant  of  green  crops,  such  as  tur-  j been  CUred  in  a singularly  brief  space  of  time 
nips,  po  aloes.  &c.  and  thus  new,  and  it  may  ; by  the  Bim^le  anj  palatab]e  agancy  of  lemon 
be  greatly  developed,  varieties  he  permanently  . j„icc,  emboldemmeto  mention, thatlemon  juice 
«l!L...!  _ iPeJrceive,  lJlat  u has  been  lately  | having  been  used  occasionally  for  many  years  by 


observed  that  charcoal  has  a singular  power  of 
invigorating  and  changing  or  deepening  the 
green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  the  potato  plant, 
and  I cannot  doubt  of  its  having  a like  influ- 
ence on  its  flower  and  seed.  Our  present 
ears  of  wheat  may,  for  all  that  we  know,  be 
thus  or  otherwise  developable  even  to  the 
magnitude  of  Indian  corn ; which,  I find,  by 
the  way,  grows  hopefully  in  Old  Brompton, 
into  a noble  plant  at  least  eight  feet  high,  and 
yields  heads  as  large  as  any  I have  ever  seen  of 
foreign  growth.  Even  though  it  were  not  possi- 
ble to  ripen  this  corn  thoroughly  on  the  large 
scale  and  in  average  seasons  in  this  country, 
we  know  that  the  Americans  prefer  it  for  many 
purposes  in  a green  state,  when  it  has  a deli- 
cious milky  juice  which  they  turn  to  great 
advantage  in  various  shapes  on  the  dinner  and 
supper  table.  What,  then,  hinders  our  horti- 
culturists from  rearing  it  in  the  meantime  as  a 
green  crop  at  least?  Were  varieties  that  have 
been  cultivated  either  in  the  higher  or  more 
elevated  or  in  the  more  northern  districts  of 
America  tried,  they  would  doubtless  speedily 
become  acclimated,  and  yield  abundant  anil 
most  profitable  farm  crops  in  England. 

Even  apart,  I may  add,  from  any  artificial 
means  such  as  those  I have  indicated  of  de- 
veloping and  improving  the  grains  of  the 
cereals  or  indeed  of  any  plant  or  vegetable 
whatever,  were  industry  and  perseverance  dis- 
played by  our  agriculturists  year  after  year  in 
choosing  the  finest  seeds  or  grains  of  the 
finest  plants;  and  from  the  plants  yielded  by 
these  again  selecting  only  the  largest  and 
finest,  reiteraling  this  process  carefully  year 
after  year ; I believe  that  wonderful  develop- 
ments would  be  the  result — developments  of 
which  we  have  as  yet  little  conception. 

Our  moist  Climate  and  its  Evils : the  influ- 
ence of  Drainage  on  it.  — Most  fervently  is  it  to 
be  hoped  that  you  are  right  in  your  expecta- 
tion (expressed  on  3rd  April  last)  that  the 
drainage  movement  throughout  the  country, 
agricultural  no  less  than  urban  and  suburban, 
will  be  promoted  by  the  information  collected 
by  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  and  of  which, 
at  that  time,  you  gave  a comprehensive  ab- 
stract. As  then  truly  remarked — 

“ By  drainage  the  climate  will  be  ameliorated, 
and  many  diseases  prevented.  It  has  long  been 
admitted  that  he  who  makes  two  blades  of  corn 
grow  where  only  one  grew  before  is  a benefactor  to 


one  of  the  members  of  my  family  subject  to 
a scorbutic  ailment,  and  with  various  collateral 
benefits  of  a remarkable,  and,  at  first,  of  an 
unlooked-for  kind,  I am  prepared  by  this  and 
other  experience  of  its  benefits,  to  state  that 
those  who  dwell  either  in  damp  districts  or 
damp  houses,  and  are  hence  subject  to  rheu- 
matism, coughs,  colds,  &c.  will  find  the  free 
use  of  lemon-juice,  where  it  otherwise  does  not 
disagree  with  them,  a most  effectual  preventive 
as  well  as  remedy.  I have  found  the  regular 
use  of  a wine-glassful  or  two  a day  so 
strengthen  a very  delicate  constitution,  liable 
to  colds  on  the  slightest  occasions,  that  it  in  a 
short  time  defied  not  only  damp,  but  every 
inclemency  and  all  exposure,  and,  with  the 
subsequent  aid  of  cod  liver  oil,  advised  by 
several  physicians,  if  not,  indeed,  also  partly 
by  means  of  the  lemon-juice,  which  was  simul- 
taneously continued,  an  individual  who  was  on 
the  brink  of  the  grave  has  been  restored  to 
health  and  strength. 

So  far  as  regards  the  influence  of  lemon- 
juice,  it  seems  reasonable,  even  ct  priori,  to 
think  that  if,  as  declared  in  the  Lancet, 
it  speedily  cures  inflammatory  disorders,  it 
ought  both  to  cure  and  to  prevent  the  access 
of  colds,  which  are  diseases  themselves  of  an 
inflammatory  order. 

In  the  simultaneous  or  alternate  use  of  two 
such  agents  as  the  vegetable  acid  and  the 
animal  oil  in  question,  there  is  a much  more 
natural  adaptability  to  the  composition  of  the 
organism  and  the  blood  than  there  is  in  strictly 
medical  drugs,  amongst  which,  indeed,  these 
can  scarcely  be  classed  at  all;  and  if  diseases 
of  so  dangerous  and  obstinate  a nature  as  con- 
sumptions, colds,  &c.  as  well  as  rheumatism 
and  other  ills,  can  be  overcome  by  them  or  by 
one  or  other  of  them,  it  is  assuredly  better  to 
resort  to  such  simple  and  comparatively,  or 
rather  positively,  harmless  agencies  than  to  the 
nauseous  and  horrid  contents  of  the  “ medicine 
chest.”  J.  E.  D. 


Alleged  Statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater. — In  consequence  of  a state- 
ment in  the  newspapers  that  Lord  Ellesmere 
intended  to  erect  in  Manchester  a statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  at  a cost  of  10,000/. 
his  lordship  has  publicly  contradicted  the 
rumour. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM, 
CANON-ROW,  WESTMINSTER. 

Having  long  ago  urged  the  importance  of 
forming  a national  Museum  of  Architecture, 

>ve  canbut  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  steps  which 
are  being  taken  by  the  committee  appointed 
some  time  ago  with  that  end  in  view.  Every 
one  who  has  been  practically  engaged  in  archi- 
tecture must  have  felt  the  need  of  a collection 
of  casts  from  the  best  ancient  works  of  orna- 
mental sculpture,  statues,  and  other  objects  not 
capable  of  being  readily  or  sufficiently  repre- 
sented by  drawings.  Even  if  an  architect  can 
spare  time  for  frequently  travelling  from  one 
monument  of  ancient  art  to  another,  which 
none  of  us  can  do  to  such  an  extent  as  we 
ought,  he  still  needs,  when  at  home,  the  aid  of 
casts  to  recal  the  richer  portions  of  the  details 
to  his  memory,  and  he  needs  them  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  such  a manner  as  to  enable  him  to 
compare  the  corresponding  features  of  the  dif- 
ferent work’s  he  has  visited.  This  necessity  is 
also  greatly  increased  by  the  fact,  that  the 
majority  of  objects  which  an  architect  has 
ordinarily  before  his  eyes,  are  calculated  to 
corrupt  his  taste  and  to  deaden  his  feelings,  so 
that  good  taste  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  art, 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  some  stimulant 
constantly  at  hand,  to  compensate  for  and  cor- 
rect the  effect  of  these  adverse  agents. 

It  is  quite  true  that  nature  is  the  true  refuge 
from  the  chilling  effects  of  bad  and  degenerate 
art;  but  she  has  been  so  long  neglected,  that 
we  want  the  example  of  better  times  to  show 
us  how  to  use  her.  At  Cologne  cathedral,  for 
instance,  they  compose  their  ornamental  foliage 
by  joint  reference  to  casts  from  ancient  carving 
and  casts  from  natural  leaves  : the  manner  in 
which  they  thus  learn  to  use  natural  objects 
with  such  conventionalities  as  are  necessary  to 
adapt  them  to  their  situations  and  to  the 
material  made  use  of,  is  instructive. 

If,  however,  such  a collection  as  that  which 
we  advocate  is  necessary  to  architects,  who 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting  original 
works,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary  to  the 
workman  who  has  no  such  opportunity,  and  is 
nevertheless  expected  to  produce  works  in  the 
same  spirit  as  those  which  he  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  seen,  and  who  is  held  up  to  ridicule  if  his 
works  fall  short  in  merit  of  those  of  artists  of 
the  best  times. 

It  is  by  familiarising  their  eyes  and  their 
minds  to  fine  works  that  real  improvement  in 
the  taste  of  our  carvers  and  decorators  may  be 
expected.  A workman  cannot,  however,  afford 
the  loss  of  time  and  wages,  much  less  the 
actual  outlay,  requisite  to  visiting  ancient 
works,  unless  close  at  hand;  and  employers 
will  very  rarely  aid  him  in  doing  so.  Even  if 
this  were  always  practicable,  we  should  still 
consider  the  Museum  of  Casts  a necessary 
adjunct,  for  the  same  reasons  which  we  have 
for  its  being  so  to  an  architect.  The  work,  in 
its  place,  will  undoubtedly  inspire  the  noblest 
sentiment,  and  will  show  the  propriety  of  orna- 
ment to  its  position,  but  the  collection  of  casts 
is  after  all  the  object  for  constant  reference  and 
&tudy,  the  continual  reminder  of  what  has  been 
seen  in  situ,  hut  cannot  be  visited  again.  It 
would  be  our  wish  to  add  to  such  a Museum,  a 
large  collection  of  casts  from  natural  foliage; 
nature  containing  the  first  principles  upon 
which,  though  not  rejecting  necessary  con- 
ventionalism, we  must  ever  be  falling  back. 

The  great  difficulty  to  be  met  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a Museum  by  individuals  arises 
from  the  costliness  of  premises  necessary  for 
the  object,  particularly  if  in  a central  position. 
The  committee  have,  however,  resolved  to  make 
a beginning,  though  humble,  and  have  taken 
two  or  three  rooms  in  Canon-row,  approached 
from  Parliament-street.  The  rooms  are  of  a 
very  rough  description,  but  they  have  this  re- 
commendation, that  they  will  hold  a great 
many  casts,  and  are  capable  of  periodical  ex- 
tension, as  the  income  and  collection  increase. 
Vi  hat  they  now  want  is  to  secure  widely  ex- 
tended support,  both  by  annual  subscriptions 
and  by  donations  of  casts.  When  they  have 
funds  sufficient,  they  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
casts  from  abroad. 

Among  the  works  already  contributed  are 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  a fine  collection  from  Ely 
and  the  Chapter  House,  Westminster;  Mr. 


Scoles’s  casts  from  Athens  and  Rome,  taken 
under  his  inspection  while  there,  the  whole,  of 
these  belonging  to  the  Ecclesiological  Society ; 
some  fine  casts  moulded  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr  C.  R.  Cockerell, R. A. ; a noble 
Greek  head  from  the  Louvre,  others  from 
Canterbury,  by  Mr.  W.  Burgis  ; from  St. 
Mary’s,  Reading,  by  Mr.  A.  Billing;  from 
Windsor,  by  Mr.  S.  Cundy  ; some  panels 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  from  Wells,  &c.  by  Mr. 
B.  Ferrey;  also  from  Mr.  S.  Clarke;  some 
fine  ironwork  from  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick;  the 
Messrs.  Hakewell,  Richardson,  White, # Nash, 
have  been  contributors  : some  have  also  been 
secured  from  the  Cottingham  collection ; and 
Mr.  J.  Ruskin  has  kindly  promised  some  noble 
specimens  of  Venitian  art  taken  under  his  per- 
sonal inspection. 

On  the  amount  of  annual  subscriptions  and 
donations  of  casts,  depends  the  whole  success 
of  the  project,  and  we  wish  to  enlist  our  readers 
in  its  behalf.  By  the  small  endeavours  of  many, 
such  a collection  may  be  made  in  the  course  of 
a few  years  as  will  supply  a want  under  which 
architecture  in  this  country  has  long  laboured. 


THE  PAINTED  WINDOWS,  ST.  GUDULE’S, 
BRUSSELS. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GLASS  PAINTING. 

May  I beg  the  favour  of  a place  in  the 
columns  of  your  excellent  journal  for  the 
following  remarks,  chiefly  descriptive— on  the 
painted  windows  in  St.  Gudule’s,  Brussels, 
which  were  the  subject  of  a difference  of 
opinion  some  weeks  ago,  between  one  of  your 
correspondents  and  myself  in  the  pages  of  Th  e 
Builder  ? I may  add  that  I have  just  visited 
them  in  returning  from  Germany,  and  that  the 
remarks  I send  you  were  made  on  the  spot. 

The  four  windows  in  the  side  of  the  Chapel 
of  the  Miraculous  Sacrament  (which  were 
those  alluded  to)  date  from  1540,  and  contain 
each  two  groups.  The  lower  range  consists  of 
portraits  of  kings  of  Portugal  and  Hungary, 
Francis  I.  and  an  Emperor  Ferdinand,  with 
their  queens,  in  kneeling  attitudes,  attended 
by  their  patron  saints.  The  upper  range  are 
subjects  of  divers  character;  the  groups  are 
placed  under  open  porches,  or  in  colonnaded 
covered  galleries,  recalling  a little  some  of  the 
more  decorative  pictures  of  Veronese  and  Tin- 
torette,  or  the  allegorical  pageants  of  Rubens. 
A fair  and  accessible  illustration  of  the  archi- 
tectural treatment  may  he  got  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Edward  VI.  Elizabeth,  and  Mary  of 
Scotland,  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  Westmin- 
ster. Place  one  above  another,  filling  the  space 
between  the  pinnacles  of  the  lower,  and  the  base 
of  the  upper  with  panelling,  and  substituting 
the  groups  for  the  tombs  and  effigies,  and  you 
will  have  the  arrangement,  architectural  and 
pictorial,  of  the  windows  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Miraculous  Sacrament  at  Brussels.  The  sur- 
faces, however,  are  much  enriched  with  figures 
and  other  decorations,  and  abundant,  if  not 
elaborate,  detail. 

The  open  ground  within  the  architecture  is 
filled  in  with  considerable  masses  of  pale  blue 
of  a lilac  tone.  There  is  no  vestige  of  anything 
like  a back-ground,  so  called, — neither  tree, 
nor  building,  nor  distant  object — all  flat  pale 
blue.  This  ground  has,  I believe,  been  recently 
restored,  as  they  say,  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
old — that  it  is  nearly  like  it  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt;  but  the  old  would  be  more  broken 
in  tint,  for  this  is  indeed  flat  to  excess.  The 
groups  occupy  something  less  than  a third  of 
the  whole,  exclusive  of  the  tracery.  The  tra- 
cery and  points  of  the  openings  above  the 
canopies  are  filled  in  with  white  quarry-work 
with  some  heraldry  and  spots  of  coloured  deco' 
ration.  The  whole  effect  of  the  windows  is 
bright  and  light,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  a 
very  exceptionable  character  of  design.  The 
only  part  that  can  be  said  to  have  any  power 
of  shadow  is  the  ceilings  of  the  canopies,  and 
there  it  is  light  in  tint,  but  the  extent  and  flat- 
ness make  it  noticeable  as  shadow.  They  are 
relieved  a little  by  coloured  festoons,  pendants, 
and  open  ornaments.  For  the  rest,  shading  is 
nowhere  remarkable.  The  whole  of  the  four, 
are  as  light,  and  even  lighter,  than  late  Per- 
pendicular windows  are  generally,  and,  as  com- 
pared with  windows  of  their  own  date,  I should 


say  they  are  light  to  exception  : white  and 
yellow  form  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
surface;  and  so  little  is  contrast  of  colour  a 
feature  of  them,  that  blue,  only  a tint  or  two 
deeper  than  the  ground,  is  much  used,  and  in 
large  pieces  against  it;  then  cool  purples,  some 
warm  light  purples,  some  light  greens,  and 
ruby  in  small  quantities.  The  ruby,  where  it 
is  used,  looks  harsh,  partly  from  its  being 
rather  dark  in  tint,  but  chiefly  because  the 
other  colours  are  harmonized  to  a cool  tone, 
and  the  red  contrasts  unpleasantly. 

The  drawing  is  very  good,  both  of  the 
figures  and  architecture, — I should  say  espe- 
cially of  the  latter ; the  action  of  the  figures 
and  the  expression  good,  too ; the  style  of 
painting  free,  yet  careful ; the  faces  and  hands 
are  on  white  glass,  slightly  tinted.  The  third 
window  from  the  transept  is  the  best;  the 
group  of  Francis  I.  and  his  Queen,  with  St. 
Francis  D’Assise  and  St.  Catherine  behind,  and 
the  group  above  it,  are  conceived  and  executed 
in  a good  style:  the  figures  are  simply  arranged, 
and  on  a single  plane,  unless  a figure  kneeling, 
in  front  of  another  standing,  can  be  called 
foreground  and  background. 

And  now,  I would  leave  the  whole  in  the 
hands  of  yourself  and  your  readers,  and  would 
ask  whelher  (the  windows  being  such  as  I 
have  described  them,  and  the  greatest  favour 
any  one  could  do  me  in  this  matter  would  be 
to  examine  them  with  this  description  in  his 
hand,)  I was  not  justified  in  saying,  that  these 
windows  were  incorrectly  quoted  in  support  of 
a system  of  glass  painting  whose  characteris- 
tics were  stated  to  be  complicated  foreground 
groups,  receding  landscape  backgrounds,  and 
the  strongest  contrasts  of  colour  and  of  light 
and  shade  ! ' 

All  is  light  and  glassy,  with  the  exception  of 
the  shaded  ceilings  which  I have  noticed, 
though  even  there  the  glass  is  not  lost : still, 
the  shaded  roof  and  the  careful  perspective 
give  an  appearance  of  positive  recess,  which  I 
should  fancy  the  most  partial  would  allow  to 
be  highly  injurious  to  the  building  at  least ; 
the  effect  being  to  lead  the  eye  outside  and  at 
right  angles  from  the  altar  in  a narrow  chapel, 
with  the  windows  on  one  side  only  : this  surely, 
to  any  sensitive  eye,  cannot  but  be  most  dis- 
tracting, and  would  have  been  avoided  had 
the  work  been  kept  within  those  rules  of  low 
relief  which  are  alone  suitable  to  glass  in  its 
relation  to  architecture. 

I could  wish  no  more  instructive  lecture  to 
a glass  painter,  whose  judgment  had  been 
tolerably  grounded  by  study  of  the  fine  works 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  than 
can  be  read  in  the  windows  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Gud ule’s.  Let  him  begin  at  the  north  transept 
corner,  and  examine  the  windows  I have  de- 
scribed ; then  let  him  face  about  and  look  at 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
opposite,  those  huge  architectural  mons- 
trosities, and  he  will  have  seen  the  germ  and 
the  tree — the  first  introduction  of  false  taste, 
and  the  rank  magnitude  of  its  full-blown  ex- 
crescence. Those  in  the  chapel  of  the  Mira- 
culous Sacrament  have  a silvery  brilliance  and 
sweetness  of  effect  which,  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  architectural  accompani- 
ment, stamps  them  genuine  and  fine  windows; 
but  the  recessed  roofs  and  elaborate  perspec- 
tive show  clearly  the  rock  on  which  the  oppo- 
site artist  has  split,  who,  in  the  Lady  Chapel, 
goes  off  amain,  thrusts  up  enormous  piles  of 
opaque  building  and  columns  that  make  the 
cathedral  itself  look  fragile  and  slight:  de- 
spising balance,  he  aims  at  being  striking  and 
picturesque,  sends  off  receding  terraces  and 
mighty  ascending  steps,  settles  his  groups 
into  corners,  with  huge  rolling  masses  of 
shadow  measurable  by  square  yards.  Here, 
indeed,  force  of  shadow  has  been  tried  with 
astounding  success — there  is  scarcely  a piece  of 
clear  glass  or  of  pot-metal  colour  in  all  the 
four ; but  those  who  can  admire  such  things 
in  glass  must  be  left  to  themselves,  for  it  is 
impossible  in  looking  at  them  to  command 
patience  enough  to  be  critical. 

These  are  said  to  have  been  designed  by  a 
pupil  of  Rubens,  and  have  internal  evidence 
sufficient  to  prove  them  of  his  school,  but  they 
are  so  entirely  bad  as  glass,  that  I would  not 
have  mentioned  them  here  were  it  not  to 
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illustrate  the  fact  of  the  evil  effect  to  be  feared 
even  at  the  hands  of  clever  artists,  when  the 
principle  and  purposes  of  an  art  are  forgotten ; 
and  as  in  glass,  the  beauty  of  the  material 
despised,  and  the  composition  and  effect  made 
an  outrage  to  the  architecture  that  affords  them 
1 a position. 

A practical  commentary  is  to  be  found  in  the 
modern  glass:  in  the  window  over  the  altar  in 
the  Sacrament  chapel,  the  artist  has  attempted 
to  give  additional  relief  to  his  subject  by  dark- 
ening the  background  with  deep  shadow;  then, 
having  perceived  his  error,  he  attempts  with 
better  success  to  avoid  it  in  the  small  chapel 
behind  the  high  altar,  and  has  kept  the  win- 
dows more  equable  and  light : but  still,  im- 
proved as  these  are,  the  student  will  observe 
how  far  deficient  in  breadth  and  brilliancy 
they  remain  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Sacrament;  and 
taking  all  together,  old  and  new,  back  to  the 
test  of  his  previous  study,  he  will  feel  himself 
in  a favourable  position  to  judge  how  far  relief 
uy  shadow  is  admissible  in  painted  windows, 
and  at  what  point  it  becomes  vicious. 

In  conclusion,  I would  simply  observe,  that 
the  windows  in  the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous 
Sacrament  at  Brussels  are  worthy  of  a visit 
from  every  student  of  glass-painting,  being 
fine  in  themselves,  and  a point  in  the  history 
of  the  art,  but  that  they  might  prove  dangerous 
and  delusive  as  models,  were  it  not  for  the 
warning  supplied  by  the  extravagant  errors 
in  the  opposite  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

F.  W.  0. 


THE  WORKING  MASONS  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

.The  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  our 
chief  towns  has  of  late  begun  to  assume  that 
prominence  in  the  public  estimation  which  is 
due  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  momentous  and 
important  questions  of  the  age.  In  order  that 
the  way  may  be  paved  towards  the  future  ele- 
vation and  welfare  of  these  classes,  a close  and 
searching  investigation  into  their  present  state 
and  their  past  history  is  not  only  desirable  but 
necessary ; and  the  public  are  deeply  indebted 
to  those  who  carry  out  such  investigations  in  a 
right  and  impartial  spirit.  The  Edinburgh 
News  has  begun  a series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, with  an  interesting  account  of  the  working 
masons,  as  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
building  trades  who  have  made  Edinburgh 
what  it  is,  in  material  and  in  structure,  as  a 
stone-hewn  city.  The  author  of  this  article 
takes  a rapid  glance  through  the  ancient  and 
less  modern  history  of  the  trade,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the  “ build- 
ing  mania,”  as  it  was  called,  whereby  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  rose  into  existence.  This 
took  place  between  1820  and  1S26.  Pre- 
viously, or  rather  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  number  of  masons  in  Edinburgh  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  present  year.  The 
wages  were  ISs.  per  week  in  summer,  and  12s. 
per  week  in  winter.  In  1815  a period  of 
unusual  depression  reigned  throughout  the 
trade.  In  that  year  there  were  only  one  or  two 
houses  building  in  the  whole  of  Edinburgh  and 
Leith : there  were  also  not  above  seventy 

masons  in  the  town.  This,  however,  did  not 
last.  The  time  was  fast  approaching  which 
involved  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  painful  period  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 

' The  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  the  subsequent 
] improvement  in  commerce,  began  at  length  to 
* exercise  their  good  effects  on  Edinburgh? 

“ Speculative  building  began  in  1820.  In 
1 1823-1  the  mania  had  reached  its  height.  Streets, 

" squares,  places,  crescents,  sprang  into  existence  with 
i unparalleled  rapidity.  The  ground -rent  exacted  in 
s some  cases  was  monstrous.  Population  (or  in 
I plain  terms,  people  to  live  in  the  houses)  was  never 
j thought  of.  In  two  years  masons’  wages  rose  from 
1 18s.  to  28s.  per  week.  Workmen  from  every  con- 
i' ceivable  quarter  of  the  country  poured  into  Edin- 
' burgh.  Old  masons,  who  in  1815  had  taken  to 
••  keep  provision-shops,  and  in  other  ways  to  eke  out 
l a subsistence,  once  more  resumed  the  ‘mell.’ 

A Apprentices  of  two  years’  standing  have  been 
s,  ;,n°wn  t0  re,cei™  20*.  Per  week.  It  was  computed 
Ithat  upwards  of  3,000  masons  were  at  this  time 
J 7Co?P!°ye2  ,n  EdillburSh-  Towards  the  autumn 
not  182o  the  first  symptoms  of  a general  break-up 
ji  began  to  appear.  r 


Into  the  minutiae  of  this  catastrophe  we  need 
not  here  enter : a working  mason  who  had 
been  employed  throughout  the  “mania”  thus 
speaks  of  the  whole  affair,  so  far  as  regarded 
the  interests  of  the  men  : — 

“ My  wages  were  never  less  than  26s.  more  fre- 
quently 28s.  sometimes  30s.  per  week.  When  the 
crash  came  in  1826,  it  was  a serious  thing  for  us  : 
2,000  men  were  thrown  idle  in  a few  months. 
There  were  hardly  a job  to  be  got ; and  at  the  end  of 
1827  there  were  not  100  masons  left  in  the  town. 
I have  worked  for  12s.  per  week  in  winter— less  the 
broken  time,  which  generally  reduced  it  to  8s. — 
and  14s.  a week  in  summer,  for  a number  of 
years.  Many  good  hands  were  worse  off.  The 
system  ot  tasking  or  sub-contracting  had  been  in- 
troduced by  the  masters,  and  was  all  but  univer- 
sally adopted.  I have  known  excellent  hewers, 
who  worked  sixteen  hours  on  a long  summer’s 
day,  and  very  often  slept  night  after  night  in 
the  shed  beside  their  stone,  receive  9s.  for 
their  week’s  wages.  Abatement  of  my  own 
wages,  which  I carefully  kept,  gives  for  seven  years 
an  average  of  11s.  3d.  per  week.  At  length,  in 
1841,  the  Masons’  Union  was  established  in  Edin- 
burgh. In  three  years  we  had  accumulated  an 
available  fund  of  4,000/.  We  then  agreed  to  have 
a general  strike  throughout  the  trade.  It  began  in 


It  is  a tradition  in  the  trade  that  a mason  with  his 
mell  in  the  air  will  let  it  descend  without  striking 
the  chisel  when  he  hears  the  first  sound  of  the 
signal.  The  wages  at  present  are  20s.  per  week ; 
but,  making  allowance  for  broken  time  in  winter, 
and  other  causes  of  loss,  we  doubt  if  a mason’s 
wages  will  average  16s.  the  whole  year.” 

The  statistics  of  “ the  masons’  trouble,” — 
phthisis  from  dust  in  the  lungs, — constitutes  a 
painful  topic  in  the  history  of  the  mason 
craft : — 

“ Dr.  Alison  has  said  that  1 there  is  hardly  an 
instance  of  a mason  regularly  employed  in  hewing 
stones  in  Edinburgh  living  free  from  phthisical 
symptoms  to  the  age  of  fifty.’  We  can  go  lower 
than  that — we  can  state  from  pretty  extensive  ob- 
servation, that  there  are  none  but  suffer  from  it  at 
forty.  We  do  not,  in  truth,  know  ten  hewers 
(working)  in  Edinburgh  above  fifty,  and  only  two 
above  sixty.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  celebrated  Craigleith  stone,  of  which  the  New 
Town  of  Edinburgh  was  built,  contributed  more 
largely  to  this  characteristic  disease  than  the  softer 
stones  at  present  in  use.  An  old  Craigleith  man 
was  done  at  thirty,  and  died  at  thirty-five.  Our 
information  is  filled  with  melancholy  reminiscences 
of  the  ravages  of  this  disease.  Out  of  twenty- 


1815.  We  kept  it  up  for  seven  weeks  : but  the  I feven  aPP«ntices— fine,  young,  healthy  men— who 
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strike  was  most  extensive  in  Glasgow.  The  masters, 
instead  of  listening  to  our  grievances,  although  they 
were  closely  combined  themselves,  and  met  regu"- 
larly  with  the  view  of  adjusting  the  wages,  peti- 
tioned Parliament  to  suppress  our  union  as  illegal. 
Some  of  our  best  hands  were  put  in  jail  for  con- 
spiracy. Although  the  best-informed  among  us 
now  disapprove  entirely  of  strikes,  yet  we  still  think 
our  first  and  greatest  combination  was  right,  be- 
cause our  demands  were  just.  We  at  length  effected 
our  object.  We  abolished  sub-contracting:  we 
obtained  18s.  per  week  in  summer,  and  14s.  per 
week  in  winter.  We  have  often  siuce  had  partial 
turns-out,  but  only  one  more  general  strike,  and 
that  was  in  1847.  This  was  the  time  of  the  railway 
mania,  and.  our  wages  had  for  the  last  two  years 
stood  at  26s.  The  masters  published  a decree  re- 
ducing them  to  21s.  : we  resisted  this  for  three 
weeks,  but  compromised  for  22s.  6d.  There  was  not 
more  work,  however,  and  the  wages  soon  fell  to 
20s.  per  week,  or  4d.  an  hour,  at  which  rate  they 
still  continue.” 

A master  mason  of  the  time  being  gives  a 
very  different  view  of  the  question,  however. 
He  declares  that — 

“ There  never  existed  a worse  class  of  men  than 
the  masons  of  that  pei  iod.  They  were  dissipated: 
they  were  idle  : they  were  insubordinate.  * * * 
They  have  been  known  to  drive  to  the  shed  in  a 
hackney  couch,  put  down  their  tools,  and  hurry 
away  to  drink.  They  systematically  corrupted  the 
apprentices,  who  were  taught  the  same  habits  with- 
out cost.  Four  days  a week  was  a gupd  average 
of  their  work.  They  maintained  among  them  a 
parcel  of  good-for-nothing  fellows  who  did  no 
work,  who  were  furious  drinkers  and  furious 
spouters,  and  who  were  the  everlasting  cause  of 
sedition  and  mischief.” 


Times  are  totally  changed  now,  however, 
both  with  men  and  masters. 

“The  old  '26  men— now,  alas,  few  and  far 
between, — speak  of  their  masters  with  respect. 
They  say  the  Edinburgh  builders  of  the  present 
day  are  a credit  to  society.  Very  often  they  possess 
the  power  of  lowering  the  wages,  but  they  never 
use  it.  A better  understanding  now  exists.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  improvement  in  the  trade  will  for 
ever  render  impossible  the  occurrence  of  such 
another  period  of  suffering  and  misfortune.” 

There  are  upwards  of  800  masons  in  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith  at  the  present  time. 

“ Fully  two-thirds  of  that  number  are  hewers. 
Almost  all  the  hewers  are  bred  in  Edinburgh  ; 
almost  all  the  builders  are  bred  in  the  country.  In 
the  whole  number  there  are  not  more  than  100 
apprentices.  The  period  of  apprenticeship  is  five 
years  : the  wages  begin  with  3s.  and  4s.  per  week. 
Masons  supply  their  own  tools  : a full  1 kit ' costs 
from  21.  to  21.  10s.  and  the  masters  pay  for  sharp- 
ening them.  Each  mason  has  his  private  mark  on 
his  tools ; and  it  is  curious  to  what  expedients  they 
are  sometimes  driven  for  a novel  design.  A pecu- 
liarity, for  the  origin  of  which  we  must  look  to  the 
masonic  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  belongs 
to  the  trade,  in  their  mode  of  notifying  the  hours 
of  beginning  and  leaving  off  work.  In  place  of 
ringing  a bell  or  blowing  a steam-whistle,  the  func- 
tionary who  keeps  time  retires  to  the  back  of  the 
shed  and  creates  the  singular  repetition  of  sounds 
popularly  known  outside  as  the  ‘ mason’s  chap.’ 


began  with  Forsyth  at  the  erection  of  Cramond- 
bridge  twenty-six  years  ago,  only  two  survive.  Out 
of  120  hewers  who  worked  at  the  High  School  in 
’27,  we  know  of  only  ten  survivors.  In  a squad  of 
thirty  stout  hewers  who  began  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  Bank  twelve  years  ago,  only  the  one-half 
lived  to  see  it  finished.  The  stone-cutting  and 
carving  of  the  Scott  Monument  killed  twenty-three 
of  the  finest  men  in  Edinburgh.” 

By  way  of  prevention,  it  is  recommended  to 
work  the  stone  damp,  and  to  ventilate  the  work- 
sheds.  Dr.  Alison,  too,  recommends  the 
Edinburgh  hewers  seriously  to  wear  mous- 
taches and  beards,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
found  in  practice  abroad  to  act  as  respirators. 
Why  not  use  proper  respirators  themselves  ? 
It  is  useless,  however,  to  urge  what  we  fear 
few  or  none  will  adopt. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Edinburgh 
masons  are  now  nearly  as  noted  for  temperance 
as  they  once  were  for  its  reverse.  They  are 
also  otherwise  improved. 

“ We  have  met  them — by  the  way  you  can  always 
distinguish  a ‘ dorbie  ’ at  a glance — with  a news- 
paper or  a book,  sometimes  with  a plant  or  a flower 
to  adorn  the  window-sill  of  their  bed-room.  As  to 
the  general  intelligence  of  the  trade,  that  is  indis- 
putable. They  are  moderate  in  their  political 
opinions  ; they  entertain  sound  views  on  political 
economy  generally ; and,  above  all,  they  are  pro- 
foundly sensible  of  the  duties  which  they  owe  to 
society  and  to  each  other.” 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Lincoln. — The  gas  company  here  have  just 
declared  a dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

Rickmanswor th.—  Gas  works  for  this  town 
have  been  begun  and  completed  in  three 
months.  On  Thursday  before  last  the  opening 
of  the  works  was  attended  with  festivities, 
illuminations,  fireworks,  oratory,  &c.  Mr.  T. 
Atkins,  C.E.  of  Oxford,  was  the  contractor  for 
the  works.  On  Friday,  the  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  Mr.  Atkins  were  regaled  with  a 
dinner.  The  mains  are  now  being  extended 
to  Batch  worth. 

Reading. — Parochial  schools  for  Mr.  S. 
Lawrence,  of  Reading,  are  in  course  of  erection 
here  to  accommodate  300  children,  seated  at 
desks,  as  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  The  site  of  the  schools  is  within 
the  precincts  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Reading.  The  style  of  the  school  buildings, 
which  is  Early  English,  and  the  material  flint 
and  stone,  is  intended  to  harmonise  with  the 
interesting  remains  of  the  abbey  which  still 
exist.  The  contract  is  taken  by  Messrs.  Bigws 
and  Wheeler,  at  916/.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
John  Billing. 

Uttoxeter.— The  small  new  church  of  St. 
Michael,  at  Stramshall,  near  Uttoxeter,  was 
consecrated  on  Thursday  week.  It  is  situated 
on  a knoll  of  ground  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
hamlet,  and  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Ellastone,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Fradgley,  of  Uttoxeter.  It  is  a stone  struc- 
ture, in  the  Pointed  style  of  architecture,  with 
buttresses,  a wooden  porch,  and  a small  bell 
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tower.  Its  internal  appointments  are  simple. 
There  is  a five-light  window  in  the  west  end. 
The  building  contains  seats  for  about  200 
worshippers,  and  is  surrounded  by  a church- 
yard of  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building  was 
1,275/.  The  site  was  given  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Ward,  of  Watb,  Yorkshire,  besides  a sub- 
scription to  the  building  fund. 

Milton  and  Culham  — The  two  almost  con- 
tiguous churches  of  Milton  and  Culham  have 
been  undergoing  restoration  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  latter,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
chancel  and  tower,  has  been  entirely  rebuilt 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  vicar  (the 
Rev.  Robert  Walker)  and  the  parishioners, 
and  is  already  roofed  in,  and  will  be  fit  for  use 
in  the  course  of  next  month.  The  miserable 


tion,  was  laid  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
church  is  to  be  the  free  gift  of  Mr.  Harmood 
Banner,  president  of  the  institution.  Mr. 
John  Cunningham  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
A.  Miller  the  builder. 

Southport. — The  commissioners  of  South- 
port  have  published  the  details  of  four  months’ 
working  with  bog-head  cannel  and  water  gas, 
by  White’s  hydro-carbon  process.  The  result, 
according  to  a Liverpool  paper,  shows  a clear 
profit  of' twenty-four  per  cent,  after  paying  for 
all  materials,  labour,  and  interest  on  capital. 
The  gas  is  charged  6s.  Sd.  per  1,000  feet.  The 
consumption  in  the  period  embraced  in  the 
return  is  said  to  be  under  3,000  feet  per  day, 
although  30,000  in  winter.  The  cannel,  it  is 
remarked,  was  brought  by  railway  from  Scot- 
land, at  a charge  of  16s.  per  ton  for  freight. 


and  dilapidated  chancel,  it  was  expected  that , whilst  on  this  3,000  feet  per  day,  there  is  the 
the  lessee  of  the  great  tithes  would  have  re-  same  interest  on  capital,  and  about  the  same 
built.  The  new  arch  of  the  chancel  rises  charge  for  labour  tliaCVould  be  on  the  30,000. 
up  above  the  roof  of  the  chancel  itself. ! The  Scotch  cannels,  for  this  system,  are  said 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this  anomaly  will ! to  be  far  superior  to  any  English  cannels. 
soon  be  remedied.  At  Milton,  Mr.  Bowles,  a Blackburn—  Preparations  for  the  erection  of 

chief  resident  proprietor,  following  the  example  the  new  Town-hall  commenced  on  Thursday 
of  Archdeacon  Clerke,  the  rector,  who  last  j in  last  week,  by  excavating  the  earth  for  the 
year  built  an  entirely  new  chancel  at  his  own  j foundation.  The  contractors,  Messrs.  Stones 
cost,  and  threw  the  old  chancel  into  the  nave  "~J  TJ~~1  ””i11  tn 

— has  just  rebuilt  the  north  aisle  of  the  same 
church.  This  has  been  made  under  direction 
of  Mr.  Street,  the  architect  of  the  diocese. 

Pershore. — The  project  for  the  lighting  of 
this  town  with  gas  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
present,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a suit- 
able site  for  the  works. 

Evesham. — Great  improvements,  according 
to  the  Worcester  Chronicle,  have  been  made  in 
this  quiet  little  town  during  the  last  two  years. 

Among  these  is  the  new  bridge  across  the 
Avon. 

Bridgnorth. — A public  meeting  has  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  drainage  of  this  town. 

It  is  feared  that  the  Health  of  Towns  Act  will 
be  put  in  force.  On  all  sides  it  is  granted  that 
something  must  be  done  to  improve  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  town.  The  necessity  of 
paying  for  the  necessary  improvements,  seem- 
ingly, is  the  real  source  of  uneasiness  and 
fear. 

Ammerdotvn. — A column,  commemorative  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  Jolliffe,  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction on  one  of  the  highest  points  in  the 
uplands  of  Ammerdown-park,  in  Somerset- 
shire. The  entire  structure,  with  its  base, 
pedestal,  and  capital,  it  is  calculated,  may 
reach  an  elevation  of  150  feet,  and  will  com- 
mand from  the  summit  an  extensive  panorama, 
comprehending  the  valley  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  with  the  mountains  of  Wales  in  the 
distance,  and  the  undulations  of  the  Wiltshire 
downs  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  objects 
in  the  adjacent  counties. 

Wells. — The  restoration  of  St.  Cuthbert’s 
Church  is  progressing.  The  chancel  roof,  and 
the  east  window,  are  now  completed  ; and  a 
■window,  containing  the  symbols  of  the  Last 
Supper,  and  of  the  Crucifixion,  painted  by 
some  ladies  of  the  family  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Tud- 
way,  M.P.  has  been  placed  in  the  north 
chancel.  The  present  churchwarden,  Mr.  W. 

Fry,  has  also  undertaken  a continuation  of  the 
improvements  by  the  removal  of  whitewash 
and  plaster  disfiguring  the  columns  and  arches 


and  Hackings,  are  erecting  a fence  wall  to 
enclose  the  ground. 

Sheffield. — The  second  half-yearly  meeting 
of  the  New  Gas  Company  has  been  held,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  company’s  works 
have  been  let  out  to  various  contractors  bound 
to  finish  them  within  a short  time.  Very  un- 
seemly proceedings  have  taken  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  new  company’s  pipes  being 
laid  in  the  streets.  The  old  company  having 
failed,  by  a recent  announcement  that  the  price 
of  their  gas  would  be  reduced  to  3s.  a thou- 
sand cubic  feet  by  March  next,  to  effect  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view,  in  thus  doing  what 
they  would  not  do  for  behoof  of  the  public, 
namely  to  destroy  the  new  company,  employed 
about  forty  men  to  undo  the  work  of  the  latter 
by  filling  up  the  pipe  trenches  as  fast  as  they 
were  opened,  and  this  on  the  pretence  of  re- 
moving an  obstruction  in  the  highway  to  a 
cab  in  which  one  of  their  officers  pretended  to 
want  to  go  through  that  part  of  the  street 
which  was  trenched ; thus  incurring  the  immi- 
nent risk  of  breaking  the  peace  and  creating  a 
riot,  in  which  the  mob  were  quite  prepared 
to  join.  The  new  company’s  men,  however, 
were  very  properly  withdrawn  (after  a whole 
day  spent  good-humouredly  with  their  fellows 
in  pitching  earth  out  and  in  from  and  to  the 
trenches)  until  the  decision  of  the  magistrates, 
who  were  appealed  to,  should  be  given,  after 
which  th^y  were  allowed  to  proceed  without 
disturbance,  at  least  in  the  meantime.  The 
works  of  the  old  company  are  said  to  be  quite 
inadequate  to  yield  the  requisite  supply  to  the 
town,  even  at  their  present  price. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — An  addition  has  been 
made  to  Neville-hall  (late  Westmoreland  ^ 
House),  the  College  of  Medicine  in  connection  ! 
with  Durham  University  rru"  — — ■"  1 


Arbroath. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Scot- 
tish Episcopal  Church  was  laid  here  on  Tues- 
day in  last  week.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
building  over  walls,  according  to  the  local 
Guide,  will  be  110  feet  9 inches,  and  width  52’ 
feet.  On  the  Tuesday  evening  the  workmen1 
employed  at  the  erection  of  the  church,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  sixty,  were  entertained  to 
supper  in  Bruce’s  Hotel — the  expense  being 
defrayed  by  the  managers  of  the  church.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Brand1 
are  the  contractors ; Mr.  Anderson,  the  “ in- 
spector,” or  clerk  of  works,  we  presume. 

Nairn.  — A Secession  Church  has  been 
erected  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Nairn.  It 
is  proposed  to  have  several  cottages  imme- 
diately commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church,  according  to  plans  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mathews,  architects. 

Monikie. — The  foundation-stone  of  a free^ 
church  was  laid  here  by  Lord  Pan  mure  on 
Friday  week.  The  site  was  granted  by  Lord 
Panmure.  The  building  is  already  consider- 
ably advanced.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Dundee  Water  Company’s  supply  pond; 
near  the  monument  erected  by  the  tenantry  of 
the  late  Lord  Panmure,  and  stands  on  a high 
elevation.  It  is  to  have  a belfry,  and  the  front 
looking  towards  the  south.  It  will  be  seated 
to  accommodate  about  350,  and  is  to  be  the 
Panmure  family  church  when  residing  at  Pan- 
mure House.  The  building  is  expected  to  be 
ready  early  in  spring. 


NEW  STATE  HOUSE  AT  COLUMBUS, 
FOR  OHIO,  U.S. 

We  alluded  some  time  since  to  tbe  State- 
house  in  course  of  erection  at  Columbus. 
Annexed  we  now  give  a view  and  plan  of  the 
building,  which  is  still  in  progress,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  W.  Russell  West,  architect. 

The  State  House  stands  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  square  of  ten  acres,  on  a stone  terrace 
5 feet  high.  The  floors  of  the  porticoes  are 
5 feet  above  this  terrace : from  these,  doors 
open  into  halls,  24  feet  wide.  In  the  centre, 
at  the  intersection  of  these  halls,  is  a rotunda, 
65  feet  in  diameter  and  120  feet  high.  The 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  are  to  be  used  as 
offices  by  the  auditor,  treasurer,  and  other 
officers  of  the  state,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  their  records  and  papers.  They  are  all- 
vaulted  with  brick  groined  arcbes.  On  the 
second  floor  are  halls  for  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  a library,  court-room,  and 
committee- rooms.  The  large  rooms  are  lighted 
both  from  the  sides  and  from  the  roof,  but  over 
the  small  rooms  additional  accommodation  for 
committees  is  obtained  on  a third  floor  carried 


on  iron  joists. 

The  material  of  which  it  is  constructed  is  a 
hard  limestone,  brought  directly  to  the  spot  by 
railroad  from  quarries  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant. Steam  is  also  used  on  the  building  and 
at  the  quarry  for  hoisting,  pumping,  &c.  The 
. | columns  and  pilasters  in  the  Senate  and 

f . 1 he  a ltion  con- , pjouse  0f  Representatives  are  of  white  marble, 

s.sts  of  a complete  set  of  new  apartment.,  to  Crihi  ^ lhose  ;n  tlie  halls  are  of 
be  used  for  education  alone,  reserving  for  the  ' dressed  r,mestone;  the  jambs  aud  moulded 
collegiate  and  domestic  purposes  of  the  Uni- 1 hitraves  of  the  tloori,ays  t„  the  rotund* 
versify  the  old  mansion  which  will  afford  i a]s0  , limestonc.  The  arches  over  these 
quarters  or  a considerable  number  of  stu-  d are  now  finished.  0n  tlle  outside, 

dents,  each  of  whom  will  be  provided  with  a ) > h tri  lyphs  are  set.  The  roof  will 


separate  apartment,  besides  having  the  use  of 


separating  the  nave  from  the  north  and  south  j common  sitting  and  dining  rooms,  the  whole 
aisles.  This  portion  of  the  restoration  will  be  adjoining  the  apartments  of  the  principal, 
completed  in  a short  time.  I rrv,«  


The  additional  building,  according  to  the 


Brecon.— While  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  j Gateshead  Observer,  which  presents  its  readers 
of  St.  David’s,  Brecon,  were  discussing  the  with  an  engraving  of  it,  comprises,  on  the 
question  whether  their  old  church  required  ground-floor,  a library;  lecturers’,  students’, 
immediate  restoration,  or  was  likely  to  “ stand  and  porter’s  rooms:  and  all  the  necessary 
other  fifty  years  yet,”  the  edifice  itself  decided  offices;  together  with  a suite  of  four  labora- 
the  question  by  tumbling  down  into  a total  ruin  I tories  ; and,  on  tbe  first  floor,  lecture,  mu- 
on Saturday  week.  A resolution  had  actually  seum,  examination,  and  other  apartments,  with 
been  passed  for  the  erection  of  a new  one,  a an  open  timber  roof,  in  which  lights  are  intro- 
subscription  accordingly  opened,  and  a large  ' duced.  The  fa£ade  fronts  the  open  ground  at 
sum  subscribed,  when  tbe  resolution  was  I the  east  end  of  the  central  station,  and  has  a 
rescinded,  on  the  groiand  that  the  old  church  length  of  113  feet.  Its  appearance  is  plain, 
baa  nalt-a-century  s good  service  remaining  in  Simple  means  have  been  employed  to  produce 
its  tottering  walls  . ' an  embodiment  of  the  collegiate  architecture 

Liverpool.  On  Tuesday  m last  week  the  | of  the  Tudor  period.  Mr.  Dobson  was  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  asylum  for  orphan  ; architect.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 

boys  in  Liverpool  was  laid  by  the  mayor,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Gibson.  The  site  pre- 

immediately  afterwards  the  foundation  stone  ; sents  capabilities  for  enlargement  of  the  build- 
of  a new  church,  appropriated  to  the  institu- 1 ing,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 


be  entirely  of  iron  and  copper. 

The  order  adopted,  Greek  Doric,  was  pre- 
scribed by  the  Government. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  leading  dimea- 
sions  Length,  304  feet;  breadth,  lS4feet; 
terrace,  340  feet  by  220  feet ; columns,  6 feet 
2 inches  in  diameter;  Senate,  58  feet  by  72  feet; 
House  of  Representatives,  72  feet  by  84  feet; 
library,  56  feet  by  84  feet;  court-room,  43  feet 
by  56  feet : each  of  the  four  latter,  28  feet  high- 


Northumberland  House,  Strand. — 
The  court-yard,  it  is  said,  is  about  to  be 
extended  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  houses 
on  the  west  side  of  Northumberland-court  are 
to  be  pulled  down  to  admit  of  the  extension. 

At  the  Museum  of  Ornamental  Art 
Marlborough  House,  during  the  month  of 
September,  6,538  persons  visited  the  collection 
on  the  public  days,  and  957  persons  on  the 
students’  days. 
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TO  DRAW  AN  ELLIPSE. 


carpenters,  I beg  to  offer  the  above  for 
examination  to  the  practical  scientific  readers 
of  your  valuable  journal. 

Let  it  be  required  to  draw  an  elliptical  curve 
through  any  three  given  points,  ABC : with 
the  radius  LC,  describe  the  quadrant  CD, 
cutting  the  versed  line  in  D : draw  BC  from 
the  centre  B,  with  the  radius  BD  : describe 
the  arc  DE,  cutting  BC  in  E : bisect  EC : 
draw  GII  at  right  angles  to  BC,  cutting  AC 
in  P : from  the  point  F,  with  the  radius  FC 
describe  the  arc  CK,  terminating  in  K : now 
from  the  point  G,  with  the  radius  GK,  de- 
scribe the  arc  IvBI,  &c.  cutting  GD  in  B, 
which  is  one  of  the  points  mentioned. 

It  will  be  well  to  observe,  that  I do  not  give 
this  problem  as  purely  mathematical,  but  ap- 
proximating the  section  of  a cylinder  as  nearly 
as  the  double  radii  will  allow. 

Ferdinand  Phillips. 


THE  SANITARY  MOVEMENT. 

This  movement  progresses,  and  will  pro- 
I bably  increase  in  intensity  till  the  cholera  has 

i come  and  gone,  by  which  time,  however,  it  is 

i to  be  hoped  that  much  substantial  and  perma- 
nent good  will  have  been  done,  as  some  little 
i compensation  at  least  for  the  evil  which  past 
neglect  can  scarcely  now  remedy  by  forth- 
coming measures,  however  active. 

At  Rochdale,  a public  meeting  has  been  held 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  applying  to  Par- 
liament for  powers  to  provide  public  baths, 
improved  drainage,  a cemetery,  and  public 
| walks.  Appropriate  resolutions  were  passed 
by  large  majorities,  and  the  local  commis- 
sioners requested  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
| carry  them  out. 

At  Yarmouth,  Mr.  C.  J.  Palmer,  who  is 
i ever  occupied  with  one  measure  or  another 
I for  behoof  of  his  town,  has  written  and 

f published  a letter  to  the  mayor,  urging  the 
li  formation  of  a promenade  and  landing  pier,  to 
lj  promote  their  health  and  general  prosperity, 
a and  to  be  named  “ The  Wellington,”  in 
j memory  of  the  late  duke ; the  work  to  be  done 
I by  public  subscription.  The  side  rails  of  the 
i pier,  he  proposes  to  form  in  the  shape  of 
i letters,  running  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to  form 
| an  open-work  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
| the  duke. 

A public  promenade  for  Stonehouse  has  also 
| been  proposed.  The  parishioners  have  autho- 
i rised  their  Improvement  Committee  to  nego- 
i tiate  with  the  manor  authorities  for  the  rental 
! or  use  of  the  Battery-hill  for  that  purpose  as  a 
1 healthful  and  cheerful  site,  whence,  also,  an 
' extensive  view  of  the  bay  and  Sound  would  be 
i had,  as  an  inducement  to  recreation  ; the 
Board  of  Ordnance  also  to  be  requested  to 
throw  open  the  battery  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

At  Windsor  the  people  are  astir  for  the 
establishment  of  a cemetery.  The  Woods  and 
Forests,  according  to  the  Windsor  Express , 


have  offered  to  present  the  parish  with  a piece 
of  low  swampy  ground  on  the  Spital-road, 
which,  however,  the  parish  officers  have  re- 
fused. If  they  have  an  immediate  prospect  of 
something  better,  this  refusal  may  be  all  right, 
but  otherwise,  might  not  the  ground  have  been 
drained,  or  embankments  made  to  keep  out 
the  water  which  is  said  to  swamp  it  occasion- 
ally ? The  removal  of  a swamp  is  itself  a good 
and  useful  work,  and  especially  so  as  a pre- 
ventive or  a mitigant  of  cholera,  so  that  thus 
a double  good  might  have  been  at  once  effected 
by  the  formation  of  a burial-ground  on  such  a 
spot.  The  inhabitants,  however,  want  a ceme- 
tery disconnected  with  the  parish,  and  for  all 
religious  denominations  conjointly.  The  sub- 
ject is  felt  to  be  a pressing  one,  in  any  view, 
and  the  Express  remarks,  that  some  arrange- 
ment must  immediately  be  made  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  interments,  both  in  the  parish 
churchyard  and  in  the  Acre  burial-ground. 

The  subject  of  a public  cemetery  is  also 
agitated  at  Doncaster,  where  a public  meeting 
of  parishioners  was  lately  held,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  raising  funds 
for  carrying  out  a liberal  proposition  of  the : 
town  council,  in  establishing  a public  cemetery 
for  the  dead  of  all  denominations.  The 
obstacles  to  the  formation  of  a cemetery  in 
Doncaster,  however,  it  seems,  are  almost  in- 
superable. A Government  official  is  said  by 
the  local  Gazette  to  have  admitted  the  defective 
state  of  the  law  to  be  such  that  there  is  a 
necessity  for  immediate  legislation,  as  there  is 
no  enactment  to  empower  the  rate-payers  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  consummation  of  so 
laudable  a design.  A local  Act  would  cost, 
in  parliamentary  expenses,  little  short  of  2,042/. 
The  Government,  however,  it  is  said,  will  have 
pressed  upon  them  by  the  General  Board,  in 
the  ensuing  session,  the  adoption  of  a general 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  provincial 
cemeteries.  The  corporation  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  and  the  burgesses 
to  appropriate  seven  acres  and  a half  of  land, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Inspector  Ranger’s 
opinion,  is  well  adapted  in  every  respect ; and 
the  parishioners,  to  a man,  are  in  favour  of  a 
public  cemetery.  It  was  determined  that  a 
committee  should  wait  upon  the  corporation 
to  finish  the  work  ; that  is,  enclose  the  ground 
by  building  a substantial  wall,  erect  an  appro- 
priate chapel,  build  a suitable  house  for  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  ground,  and  prepare 
it  for  the  reception  of  the  dead.  The  Gazette, 
however,  asks  where  the  funds  are  to  come 
from. 

Sewerage,  drainage,  and  water  supply  are  of 
course  amongst  the  subjects  now  on  the  tapis, 
as  indeed  they  have  been  for  some  time  past. 
At  Chelmsford,  on  Friday  week,  a special 
meeting  of  the  local  board  of  health  was  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  a 
plan  prepared  by  Mr.  Fenton,  the  surveyor, 
for  a complete  system  of  drainage  and  water 
supply  for  the  town.  The  plan  proposes  that 
the  sewers  be  constructed  with  stoneware, 
socket-pipes,  and  carried  under  the  river  with 
iron  culverts,  and  in  all  possible  cases  below 
the  cellars  of  the  houses.  A system  of  filtering 
tanks  also  constitutes  part  of  the  plan  of 
Sewerage.  The  total  cost  of  sewers  is  esti- 
mated at  4,750/. ; of  tanks  at  500/.  For  water 
supply,  a reservoir  of  80,000  gallons  is  pro- 
posed to  be  made  on  the  site  of  Burgess-well, 
with  another  at  the  top  of  Wood-street,  of 
same  size,  and  an  engine  to  fill  the  higher 
from  the  lower,  with  pipes  from  the  former 
ihroughout  the  town.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
is  estimated  at  4,845/.  The  plans  are  under 
discussion. 

The  question  of  sewerage  is  regarded  at 
Sheffield,  as  one  of  so  great  urgency  that  it  is 
proposed  to  authorise  the  Highway  Board  to 
carry  out  a general  system  of  sewerage  without 
incurring  the  delay  and  cost  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, although  the  board,  in  strict  legality, 
have  no  power  to  do  so. 

Preliminaries  are  being  arranged  at  Darling- 
ton towards  the  immediate  commencement  of 
the  drainage  of  the  district  east  of  the  Skerne, 
a plan  for  which  has  been  extra-officially  exa- 
mined and  approved  of  by  Mr.  Austin,  and 
was  shortly  to  come  before  the  Central  Board 
of  Health  for  their  authorisation. 


A process  of  cleansing  and  whitewashing  of 
the  filthy  closes  in  the  Canongate,  Edinburgh, 
is  in  progress,  under  the  authority  of  the  sani- 
tary committee  in  that  city. 

At  Glasgow,  a singular  and  salutary  move- 
ment of  a somewhat  similar  kind  is  taking 
place,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  Glasgow 
Gazette : — 

11  Within  these  few  days  the  residue  of  a former 
sanitary  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Smart  (of  the  City  police).  That  gentleman  caused 
bills  to  be  posted  in  the  worst  localities  of  the  city, 
offering  premiums  of  five  shillings  each  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  cleanest  house.  There  were  from 
twenty  to  forty  houses  in  each  small  district  to 
which  one  prize  was  to  be  awarded,  consequently 
the  individual  chance  was  small.  These  districts, 
many  of  them,  for  years  and  ages  have  been  known 
as  dens  of  squalor  and  hotbeds  of  disease  and  crime, 
consequently  there  was  an  inherent  tendency  to  re- 
main as  they  were.  The  day  of  inspection  came 
round:  Havannah,  Vennel,  Bridgegate,  and  Goose- 
dubs  were  visited  ; close,  lane,  and  tenement,  pene- 
trated and  ascended, — and  to  the  admiring  astonish- 
ment of  those  engaged  in  this  good  work,  the  work 
of  cleansing  was  found  to  be  universal ! Hardly  a 
single  exception  ! Here  is  a great  fact  lying  at  our 
very  door.  What  can  we  make  of  it  ? The  vile, 
the  obdurate  were  moved.  What  moved  them  ? 
Human  sympathy.  Why,  if  the  money  had  been 
proportionally  given  it  would  not  have  been  a penny 
to  each  house.  The  money  was  the  symbol  that 
they — even  they — were  cared  for,  and  virtuous 
emulation  fired  their  breasts,  and  gave  vigour  to 
their  limbs.  Surely  this  can,  and  will  be,  followed 
up.  One  hundred  pounds  a year,  so  distributed, 
would  keep  up  a perpetual  scrubbing  and  white- 
washing.” 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

On  Monday  week,  the  earth  on  the  south 
side  of  a cutting  near  the  wooden  bridge 
thrown  across  the  South  Yorkshire  Railway  in 
Warmsworth  Field,  tumbled  into  the  cutting 
below,  covering  both  pairs  of  rails.  The  slip 
extended  at  least  thirty  yards  along  the  bank 
of  the  cutting,  throwing  down  an  immense 

quantity  of  materials. The  cost  of  tunnel- 

making,  says  the  author  of  “ Our  Iron  Roads,’* 
varies  greatly.  It  is  estimated  that  those 
formed  for  the  old  canals  were  less  than  4/. 
per  lineal  yard  ; and  that  for  railways  of  the 
ordinary  dimensions,  they  vary  from  20/.  per 
yard  in  sandstone  rock — which  is  easy  to  ex- 
cavate, and  does  not  require  a lining  of  brick- 
work— up  to  100/.  and  160/.  per  yard  in  very 
loose  ground,  such  as  a quicksand,  which  may 
render  it  necessary  to  have  brick-work  lining 

of  great  thickness. The  formation  of  the 

Avignon  railway,  says  the  Vivarais,  having 
necessitated  the  removal  of  the  Mountain  of 
Crussol,  department  of  the  Ardeche,  a mine 
was  formed,  and,  a few  days  ago,  was  charged 
with  50  quintals  (about  52  tons)  of  gunpowder. 
The  explosion  of  this  mass  shook  the  earth  for 
miles  around,  and  a quantity  of  rock  of  about 
25,000  square  yards  was  blown  down.  It 
split  into  blocks  of  different  sizes — most  of 
them  of  100  to  300  cubic  yards.  This  great 
engineering  operation  was  effected  without 

any  accident. It  may  be  useful  to  note 

American  views  on  English  railway  manage- 
ment. It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  re- 
marks in  the  New  Yoik  Times,  that  the  want 
of  communication  between  the  carriages  in  a 
train,  a defect  which  we  have  for  years  insisted 
ought  to  be  remedied,  strikes  an  American  as 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  important  defects 
in  our  management: — 

‘John  Bull  is  certainly,  in  many  respects,  an 
amazingly  slow  coach.  In  whatever  relates  to  rail- 
way management  especially,  it  seems  impossible  for 

him  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest  of  the  world 

Last  summer  we  happened  to  be  in  England,  when 
a spark  from  the  engine  set  one  of  the  rear  carriages 
of  a railrord  train  on  fire,  and  the  inmates  of  it 
were  soon  placed  in  a very  uncomfortable  and  peri- 
lous position.  There  was  no  way  of  communicating 
with  any  other  car,  or  with  the  conductor  or  engi- 
neer, for  the  railway  carriages  are  built  now  pre- 
cisely as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  each  one 
isolated from  every  other.  The  car  was  burning  at 
a very  rapid  rate,  the  fire  being  fanned  by  the  speed 
of  the  train,  and  the  passengers  were  beginning  to 
compare  the  merits  of  death  by  fire,  with  death  by 
leaping  from  cars  running  at  forty  miles  an  hour, 
when  the  state  of  the  case  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered by  the  engineer,  and  the  train  was  stopped. 
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The  whole  English  press  was  at  once  engaged  in  a 
discussion  of  the  case  . . . and  to  this  day  the  dis- 
cussion still  goes  on  ! Another  stupidity  of  the 
same  sort  is  perpetrated  in  England  in  the  mode  of 
collecting  the  tickets  upon  a railroad  train.  As 
there  is  no  way  of  passing  through  the  cars,  they 
must  be  collected,  of  course,  from  the  outside  ; but, 
instead  of  doing  as  the  American  conductors  used  to 
do  under  the  old  system,  and  as  is  now  done  upon 
the  Austrian  railways — passing  along  from  door  to 
door  on  the  outside  steps  while  the  cars  are  in  mo- 
tion— the  train  is  stopped  a mile  or  two  out  of  town, 
and  there  it  stands  till  the  tickets  have  been  col- 
lected ! The  idea  of  changing  the  shape  of  the 
cars,  so  as  to  a. low  a passage  from  one  to  another, 
and  through  the  middle  of  each,  would  probably 
shock  John  Bull  as  an  innovation  certain  to  prove 
fatal  to  the  British  constitution.  The  old  style  of 

carriages  is  religiously  preserved Part  of 

the  benches  are  cushioned  ; those  are  the  first-class 
cars  for  the  aristocracy.  Others  are  of  hard,  plain 
boards,  as  comfortless  as  they  can  well  be  made,  and 
these  are  for  the  common  people ! With  all  their 
boasted  perfectibility  the  railways  in  England  are 
not  half  as  comfortable  for  travellers  as  those  in  the 
United  States,  and  far  less  so  than  those  of  France. 
John  Bull  knows  all  this  perfectly  well,  but  he  is  so 
obstinately  and  doggedly  conservative,  so  resolute 
in  resisting  change  of  every  sort,  that  years  will 
elapse  before  any  essential  improvements  will  be 
made.” 

* Mr.  Derby,  an  American  railway  director 

of  some  celebrity,  gives  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  progress  and  returns  of  the  railway 
system  in  the  United  States  : — 

“ We  number  more  than  13,000  miles  of  rail- 
way ; have  crossed  the  Alleghanies  ; and  are  pushing 
across  the  fertile  fields  and  level  prairies  of  the 
West.  Since  my  letter  of  last  year,  we  have  added 
on  an  average  ten  miles  per  day  to  our  lines,  and 
I see  nothing  to  prevent  this  rate  of  progress  for 
five  years  to  come,  for  our  Western  lines  are  con- 
structed with  rails  of  60  lbs.  per  yard,  and  pro- 
perly equipped  for  3,000/.  to  3,500/.  per  mile, 
and  a traffic  of  10/.  per  mile  per  week  gives 
ten  per  cent.  By  the  close  of  next  year  our  great 
lines  will  strike  the  Mississippi,  and  a railway  is 
already  in  progress  from  St.  Louis  to  the  verge  of 
civilisation,  300  miles  up  the  Missouri.  Lines  of 
telegraph  and  railway  will  soon  move  westward  from 
this  point  to  the  Pacific.  Our  railways  are  gene- 
rally successful.  The  lines  of  New  England  aver- 
age over  six  per  cent.  Many  of  the  New  York 
Southern  and  Western  lines  pay  seven  to  eight  per 
cent,  on  bonds,  and  earn  ten  to  twenty  per  cent, 
and  besides  this  are  annually  gaiuing  in  receipts, 
while  success  with  all  seems  to  be  merely  a question 
of  time.  I think  you  may  estimate  that  the  whole 
railway  investments  of  the  United  States  will  earn 
this  year  over  seven  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate 
capital.  While  the  new  lines  are  moving  onward, 
the  older  enterprises  have  improved  their  tracks, 
equipages,  and  speed.  Among  the  more  prominent 
inventions  of  the  day  is  a machine  designed  to  bore 
tunnels,  one  of  which  is  commencing  a four  mile 
tunnel  in  this  state  under  the  Iloosac  Mountains,  at 
a point  where  the  elevation,  1,200  feet  above  the 
railway,  render  shafts  impracticable.  This  machine 
has  been  used  for  smoothing  large  slabs  of  granite 
with  success,  and  has  an  engine  of  sixty-horse 
power.” 


the  cross  is  Mary  Magdalene,  tenderly  em- 
bracing it,  and  showing  her  sympathy  by 
stanching  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  feet. 
The  opening  on  the  right  of  this  contains  the 
figures  of  the  beloved  disciple,  St.  John,  sup- 
porting the  mother  of  our  Lord,  and  in  that 
on  the  left  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  with  Mary, 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  making  up  the  group  of 
symbolism  of  the  chief  subject  of  the  centre. 
The  subjects  of  the  remaining  two  lights 
relate  to  the  obituary  character  of  the  window; 
and  illustrate  the  texts,  “Joseph  shall  put  his 
hand  upon  thine  eyes,* 1 * * 4 5’  and  “ Knowest  thou 
that  the  Lord  will  take  away  thy  master  from 
thy  head  to-day.”  These  texts  are  introduced 
on  scrolls  at  the  foot  of  each  subject,  and  be- 
neath the  centre  one,  “ Behold  thy  son ; 
behold  thy  mother.”  All  these  are  sur- 
mounted by  lofty  canopies,  which  terminate  in 
foliated  finials,  and  these  are  continued  by 
similar  ornamentation  throughout  the  tracery, 
so  arranged  as  to  form  vesicas,  in  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  is  the  figure  of  our  Lord 
ascending;  in  others  are  angels  in  Praise  and 
Joy.  At  the  foot  of  the  window  runs  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — “ Memorial  to  Eleanor 
Braithwaite,  aged  67,  erected  by  her  son 
George,  Vicar  and  Subdean,  Anno  Dgmini 
1852.” 


Notices  of  53oofcS. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Hydraulic  En- 
gineering applied  to  arterial  and  thorough 
Drainage,  the  Conveyance  of  Water,  and 
Mill  Power.  Second  edition.  By  John 
Dwyer,  C.E.  Dublin,  M‘Glashan;  Lon- 
don, Orr  and  Co.  1852. 

Although,  in  some  of  the  sections,  Mr. 
Dwyer’s  book  more  particularly  applies  to  Ire- 
land, all  who  are  concerned  in  hydraulic  en- 
gineering, drainage,  conveyance  of  water, 
earthwork,  &c.  will  find  it  very  valuable.  The 
headings  of  some  of  the  sections  will  show'  the 
nature  of  its  contents  : — On  rivers  ; the  quan- 
tity of  water  which  annually  falls  in  these 
countries;  catchment  basins ; to  determine 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  any  catchment  basin 
will  yield  ; proper  form  of  channels,  and  the 
velocity  of  water  in  them;  discharge  of  water 
through  pipes  and  sluices  ; water  as  motive 
power;  thorough  drainage ; tables  of  excava- 
tions and  embankments.  Many  undertake 
works  of  the  kind  treated  of  here  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  them,  and  the  result  is,  in  many  cases, 
disappointment  and  loss.  It  would  surprise 
some  of  these  worthies  even  to  be  told  that  the 
discharge  of  a 12  inch-pipe,  with  an  inclination 
of  1 in  100,  will  be  six  times  that  of  a 6-inch 
pipe  with  the  same  rate  of  inclination.  Among 
the  tables  are  some  for  finding  the  velocity 
and  discharge  per  minute  of  rivers,  canals, 
pipes,  &c.  calculated  from  the  Chev.  de  Buat’s 
formula : — 


WORKS  IN  CHICHESTER. 

The  north  transept  of  Chichester  Cathedra 
which  has  been  used  for  ages  as  the  churc 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  the  subdeanery, 
about  to  be  restored  to  the  cathedral.  A ne 
church  has  recently  been  erected,  in  the  Wes 
street,  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  fro 
designs  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter,  in  the  sty 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  14i 
century,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  nori 
souUl  aisles.  It  is  built  of  Caen  ston 
and  the  interior  is  finished,  and  fitted  up  wi 
ojjen  oak  seats  of  a character  that  accori 
with  the  building.  There  are  sittings  fi 
•)  JO  persons,  and  since  it  has  been  consecrati 
and  opened  for  divine  service,  the  church  hi 
been  well  filled.  The  foundation  of  the  tow 
at  the  west  end  has  been  laid  in,  and  this,  wil 
other  external  work,  is  shortly  to  be  proceed! 
with.  I he  windows  are  of  the  Flamboyai 
branch  of  the  Decorated  style,  and  that  in  tl 
chancel,  of  five  lights,  surmounted  with  flo\ 
ing  tracery,  has  just  been  filled  with  stain, 
glass,  the  work  of  Mr.  Warrington,  of  Londo 
lhe  centre  light,  which  is  somewhat  high 
than  the  rest,  contains  the  representation 
the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  at  the  foot 
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v/a._L/sTT6-0-3  s (/—UT  = velocity  per  second 

The  great  difference  in  the  quantity  dis- 
charged by  two  pipes  of  the  same  diameter 
laid  at  different  inclinations  must  never  be 
overlooked.  Thus,  accordidg  to  these  tables, 
a 4-inch  pipe,  which,  laid  with  an  inclination  of 

1 in  100,  will  discharge  running  half  full  7.56 
cubic  feet  per  minute, — laid  on  an  incline  of 
1 in  10,  will  discharge  30'8  cubic  feet  per 

minute. 

One  of  his  tables  shows,  and  the  result  is 
important  as  respects  the  shape  of  conduits 
for  the  discharge  of  water,  that  while  a conduit 

4 feet  3 inches  deep,  with  a bottom  of  4 feet, 
will  discharge  4,086  cubic  feet  per  minute,  a 
conduit  2 feet  deep  will  require  to  have  a 
bottom  of  18  feet  to  discharge  the  same 
quantity. 

Our  author’s  explanation  of  logarithms  is 
simple  and  clear : — 

“Until  lately,  the  use  of  logarithms  was  prin- 
cipally, if  not  exclusively,  confined  to  the  mathe- 
matician or  astronomer : they  are  novy,  with  great 
propriety  and  advantage,  introduced  into  a variety 
of  calculations,  which  has  the  effect  of  shortening 
the  operations  to  a degree  altogether  incredible  to 
those  unacquainted  with  their  properties  or  applica- 
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tion.  They  are  a series  of  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progression,  corresponding  to  others  in  a geometri- 
cal progression,  by  means  of  which  addition  sup- 
plies the  place  of  multiplication,  and,  consequently, 
subtraction  that  of  division.  The  relation  of 
logarithms  to  natural  numbers  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  intelligibly  explained  by  two  series  of  num- 
bers, one  in  arithmetical  and  the  other  in  geometri- 
cal progression,  thus — 

Logarithms,  0 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Nat.  numbs.  1 10  100  1,000  10,000  100,000  l,000,00o 

In  this  series  it  is  evident  that  the  addition  of 
any  two  terms  of  the  upper  line  together,  their  sum 
will  indicate  that  produced  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  corresponding  terms  of  the  lower  line  : thus, 
2 + 4 = 6,  in  the  upper  line,  is  the  index  standing 
over  100  x 10,000  = 1,000,000  in  the  lower  line. 

By  inspection  of  the  above  series,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  logarithms  are  in  arithmetical  progression, 
while  the  natural  numbers  are  in  a geometrical  pro- 
gression. The  log.  of  1 being  0,  the  log.  of  10  is  1, 
the  log.  of  100  is  2,  and  of  1,000  is  3,  and  of 
10,000  = 4,  &c. ; hence  the  logarithms  of  all  num- 
bers between  1 and  10  will  be  greater  than  0 and 
less  than  1 ; that  is,  they  will  be  decimals  : between 
10  and  100  the  logarithm  will  be  greater  than  1 and 
less  than  2 ; that  is,  they  will  be  expressed  by  1, 
with'  decimals  annexed:  between  100  and  1,000, 
they  will  be  expressed  by  2,  with  decimals  annexed  : 
between  1,000  and  10,000,  by  3,  with  decimals  an- 
nexed, and  so  on.” 

Mr.  Dwyer’s  book,  it  will  be  seen,  merits 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Hand-book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astro- 
nomy. By  Dionysius  Lardner,  D.C.L. 

Second  Course. — Heat — Common  Electricity 

— Magnetism — Voltaic  Electricity.  Taylor, 

Walton,  and  Maberly,  Paternoster-row. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  include  astronomy 
and  meteorology  in  the  present  volume  of  this 
sterling  work ; but,  judiciously,  we  think, 
these  subjects  have  been  excluded,  and  are 
destined  to  form  a separate  volume  to  follow 
the  present. 

This  is  a strictly  elementary  work, — so  much 
so  that  it  would  be  found  difficult  to  quote 
from  it  anything  not  exclusively  adapted  to 
that  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
namely,  those  who  desire  to  learn  in  a general 
way  the  present  state  of  the  various  elementary 
branches  of  physical  science,  or  who,  having 
already  done  so,  wish  occasionally  to  refresh 
their  memories  on  some  one  topic  or  other. 

In  general  each  subject  is  pretty  well  posted 
up  to  its  most  recent  state  of  advancement,  or 
at  least  to  its  latest  established  facts.  On  some 
points,  however,  we  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  a little  more  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
investigations,  such  as  those  on  magnetism,  and 
diamagnetism,  including,  by  the  way,  some 
account  of  the  magnetic,  or  magneto-electric 
telegraph,  which  ought  to  have  been  added  to 
tbe  chapter  on  the  electro-magnetic  and  elec- 
tro-chemical telegraphs.  Of  what  the  class  of 
readers  for  whom  the  work  is  intended,  how- 
ever, most  require,  a substantial  view  of  the 
general  state  of  physical  science,  there  is  an 
abundant  store,  stripped  of  all  mathematical 
and  other  details  and  difficulties. 


The  New  Patent  Law ; its  History,  Objects, 
and  Provisions  ; the  Protection  of  Inventions 
Act, — 14  Viet.  c.  8,  and  15  Viet.  c.  6;  and 
the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act, — 15  8f  16 
Viet.  c.  S3.  By  T.  Webster,  M.A.  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  Elsworth,  Chancery-lane. 

In  this  pamphlet  there  is  much  useful  matter 
in  small  compass  and  at  a moderate  price,  the 
whole  overlooked  by  one  long  versant,  as  Mr. 
Webster  has  been,  with  the  subject.  The  new 
edition  of  his  “ Law  and  Practice  of  Patents,” 
will  be  issued  so  soon  as  all  the  necessary 
forms,  rules,  regulations,  and  proceedings 
shall  have  been  sanctioned.  Those  already 
decided  on  by  the  commissioners  are  heFe 
given.  From  what  we  hear,  there  seems  to  b3 
some  reason  to  fear  that  unless  the  stipulations 
of  the  new  law  in  respect  to  what  constitutes 
a separate  and  distinct  patent  be  liberally  in- 
terpreted by  the  commissioners,  it  is  capable 
of  giving  countenance  to  much  annoyance 
and  unnecessary  expense.  If  so,  however,  the 
ultimate  thorough  reform  of  the  law  will  only 
be  hastened  by  such  grievances ; but  we  have 
better  hopes  of  it,  even  as  it  is. 
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Book  of  Poetical  Apothegms.  By  Andrew 
Park.  London : Bogue.  1852. 

As  Mr.  Park  originally  contributed  to  our 
“ Miscellanea  ” two  or  three  of  .the  apothegms 
which  have  grown  into  this  little  book,  we  owe 
it  him  to  say,  that  it  consists  of  236  quater- 
naries, on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  each  complete 
in  itself.  Though  the  philosophy  of  many  of 
these  is  erroneous,  they  form  useful  texts  for 
thought,  and  are  pervaded  by  a hearty,  honest 
feeling. 

Here  are  a couple  of  them  : — 

“ Anger  is  partial  madness,  and  the  fit 
Though  but  of  short  duration,  yet  may  sit 
Like  a coiled  serpent  on  the  frenzied  brain, 

And  urge  to  deeds  we  can’t  undo  again.” 

“If  all  the  epitaphs  of  fond  regard 
Are  true,  engraved  in  every  lone  churchyard, 
How  bad  the  living  are — how  good  who  die  ! 
Alas ! too  many  rest  beneath  a lie.” 

The  Cloud  with  the  Silver  Lining.  By  the 
Author  of  “A  Trap  to  Catch  a Sunbeam.” 
Wright,  Pall-mall.  1852. 

As  we  have  thus  been  led  into  a little  light 
reading,  we  will  take  the  opportunity  to  men- 
tion a new  story  by  the  amiable  author  of 
many  pleasant  tales.  All  Miss  Planche’s 
stories  are  distinguished  by  high  intention  and 
kindly  feeling,  and  “ The  Cloud  with  the  Silver 
Lining  ” is  not  an  exception.  It  may  be  read 
alike  by  the  young  and  the  old  with  pleasure 
and  advantage.  One  of  its  wholesome  incul- 
cations may  be  given  in  a sentence  : — “ There 
may  not  be  a Sidemoor  near  us  ” (the  heroine 
and  her  husband  are  setting  to  work  to  reform 
a dissolute  village  of  that  name),  “ but  there 
is  work  for  us  to  do  fitted  to  our  powers,  if  we 
would  but  seek  for  it : it  may  be  very  humble, 
very  slight  to  what  others  may  be  called  on  to 
do,  but  if  we  do  it  diligently  our  pay  will  be 
the  same  as  theirs.”  The  chief  “ moral  ” of  the 
story  is  told  by  the  title  : and  there  are  times 
when  all  may  be  cheered  by  remembering  that 
the  darkest  cloud  may  have  a silver  lining.  The 
writer  of  these  little  books  is  doing  her  own 
good  work  quietly  and  unostentatiously,  and 
will,  we  hope,  reap  the  reward  she  richly 
merits. 

A Series  of  Designs  for  Gothic  Monuments, 
Churchyard  Crosses,  Slabs,  Spc.  By  John 
Gibbs,  Architect  and  Sculptor.  London  : 
Bell,  1852. 

Twelve  plates  in  lithography  set  forth  a 
number  of  designs  adapted  from  ancient  ex- 
amples of  coped  stones,  crosses,  and  monu- 
ments, and  more  accordant  with  our  mediaeval 
churches  than  those  which  their  walls  for  the 
most  part  exhibit.  The  majority  of  the  monu- 
ments given  are  arranged  to  stand  in  recesses. 
The  volume  can  scarcely,  however,  serve  for 
more  than  a pattern- book  for  Mr.  Gibbs’s  own 
employers:  if  intended  for  “ those  whose  busi- 
ness or  profession  it  may  be,”  as  he  expresses 
it,  “ to  perform  the  work  of  a monument,” 
details  at  large  are  needed  to  make  it  useful. 
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The  Shaftesbury  Literary  Insti- 
tute.— The  Dorset  Chronicle  reports  the  first 
meeting  of  this  new  institution,  which  was 
held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  president,  in  the  chair,  when 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Yeatman,  L.L.B.  delivered  to  a 


(according  to  Diodorus  Siculus)  was  mile 
in  circumference— 45  cubits  high,  and  its  walls 
were  24  feet  thick.  That  is  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, tending  to  show  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  these  temples.  Besides  this, 
there  was  the  palace  of  Memnon,  with  its 
columns  40  feet  high,  and  the  walls  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  sepulchres  of  the 
ancient  kings  were  there  to  be  seen ; and  these 
sepulchres  contained  paintings  of  the  mysteries 
which  the  priests  endeavoured  to  conceal. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  1820,  these  pic- 
tures were  considered  to  be  perfect,  and  not 
much  impaired  by  time.  There  was  a temple 
at  Jharnac,  or  Carnac,  built  by  Sesostris,  1,500 
years  B.C.  that  is,  3,523  years  ago.  In  the 
portico  of  one  of  these  temples  there  were  100 
columns,  the  smallest  of  which  were  7 h feet, 
and  the  largest  12  feet  in  diameter — that  is,  36 
feet  in  circumference.  If  the  portico  alone 
contained  100  columns,  such  as  these,  I can 
only  leave  you  to  imagine  what  must  have  been 
the  magnitude  of  that  temple  itself.” 

Great  Quarry  Blast  in  Argylshire. 
— At  the  Furness  (or  Furnace)  Granite  Quarry, 
on  Lochfyne,  near  Inverary,  a blast  of  three 
tons  of  gunpowder  was  successfully  fired  with- 
out the  slightest  accident  on  29th  ult.  This 
quarry  supplies  granite  causeway  stones  such 
as  those  with  which  the  main  thoroughfares  of 
Glasgow  are  paved.  The  material  is  of  the 
most  hard  and  obdurate  description.  Several 
contractors  for  the  blast  tunnel  gave  up  the 
job  in  despair;  but  a Welshman  named  John 
Rodger  at  length  accomplished  it.  The  work 
commenced  in  January  last,  and  was  only 
finished  shortly  before  the  blast  took  place. 
The  quarry  rises  perpendicularly  above  the 
margin  of  Lochfyne  to  a height  of  about  80 
feet,  and  presents  a surface  to  the  sea  of  100 
feet  in  length.  Near  the  centre  of  this 
face,  and  70  feet  inward  or  back  from  the 
front,  a vertical  shaft  was  driven  down  through 
the  granite  mountain  to  a depth  of  60  feet 
from  the  surface.  It  was  3 feet  6 inches 
square.  From  the  bottom  of  this  shaft  two 
galleries  or  tunnels,  of  equal  capacity  with  the 
main  shaft,  run  each  17  feet  in  length,  in  a 
line,  or  parallel,  with  the  quarry  face.  At  the 
extremity  of  each  of  these  little  tunnels  was 
placed  a box  containing  a ton  and  a half  of  the 
strongest  blasting  power,  or  giving,  in  separate 
divisions,  a total  charge  of  three  tons.  The 
stemming  or  filling  up  of  the  galleries  and 
shaft  was  effected  by  the  formation  of  three 
inverted  arches  in  each  of  the  galleries,  strongly 
built  in  with  material  properly  dressed  and 
closely  cemented.  Independently  of  these 
arches  in  the  galleries,  the  space  between,  as 
well  as  the  vertical  shaft  itself,  was  firmly 
packed  with  solid  granite.  The  blast  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  most  successful  character. 
It  is  computed  that  40,000  tons  of  granite 
have  been  torn  up,  varying  in  size  from  five 
tons  downwards.  Where  the  quarry  formerly 
presented  an  even  surface,  there  is  now  a gap 
40  feet  in  width  by  35  feet  backwards,  and 
the  rent,  it  is  believed,  extends  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  quarry.  The  blast  was  fired  by 
the  galvanic  spark  from  a battery  only  60  feet 
from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

Progress  of  Liverpool. — The  dues  on 
tonnage  received  during  the  past  year  have 
been  137,754 1.  Os.  5d. ; on  foreign  goods  in- 
wards, 86,402/.  3s.  5d. ; and  outwards, 

22,530 /.  Is.  lOd.  making  a total  amount  of 
246,686/.  5s.  8d.  The  interest  on  bonds 


crowded  audience  an  interesting  and  able  I amounts  to  202,374/.  13s’  3d.  leavingT  margin 
inaugural  address  on  the  progress  of  know- 1 for  ordinary  expenditure  of  44,311/.  12s.  5d 
ledge,  from  which  we  may  quote  the  following  j The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  and 


passage  on  the  architectural  and  other  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptians  : — “To  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  their  powers  of  architecture  were  I 
would  direct  your  attention  for  a moment  to 
that  wonderful  city  called  Thebes,  the  capital 
of  Thebais,  or  Upper  Egypt,  built  by  Osiris 
(who  is  said  to  be  an  Egyptian  king,  and  the 
same  as  Menes,  or  Minieus,  the  first  Egyptian 
king,  and  son  of  Ham),  2,020  years  B.C. 
Osiris  was  worshipped  as  a god.  Its  extent 
was  420  stadii,  or  52^  miles.  Homer  speaks 
of  its  having  100  gates,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  100  gates  mean  the  gates  of  the 
city  or  of  its  various  temples.  It  was  built  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  Its  great  temple 


treasurer  has  increased  from  103, 14S/.  15s,  lid. 
to  135,096/.  Os.  3d.  The  Albert  Dock  ware- 
houses have  produced  for  rates  and  rent 
60,201/.  14s.  3d.  the  working  expenditure 
being  36,258/.  6s.  6d.  A table  embodied  with 
the  accounts  exhibits  a remarkable  history  of 
progress.  In  1752  the  amount  received  for 
tonnage  dues  in  Liverpool  was  1,776/.  8s.  2d.; 
and  in  the  closing  year  of  the  century,  1799, 
it  was  14,049/.  M>s.  id.  or  nearly  eight-fold. 
In  the  following  year  it  leaped  at  once  to 
23,379 /.  13s.  6d. ; and  in  1810  it  had  reached 
65,782/.  Is.  From  this  point  it  declined  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years,  when  it  began  again 
to  increase,  and  has  steadily  progressed  until 


we  have  in  the  past  year  an  amount  of 
246,686/.  58.  8d.  although,  in  1S46,  a reduc- 
tion was  made  in  the  rates  of  38 g per  cent, 
and,  in  1844,  a reduction  in  the  tonnage  dues 
on  East-India  vessels  of  33  per  cent,  or  about 
IS  per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  of  foreign  voy- 
ages; and  again,  in  1848,  a further  reduction, 
amounting  to  40,000/.  In  1800  the  number 
of  vessels  frequenting  the  port  was  4,746,  and 
the  tonnage  450,060  tons.  In  1852  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  had  reached  21,473,  with  a 
tonnage  of  3,912,506  tons,  or  above  eight-fold 
the  tonnage  of  1800. 

The  Gentleman’s  Room. — “ Far  beyond 
drawing-room  or  spare-room,  and  important 
above  almost  every  other  arrangement  in  your 
domestic  establishment,  is  the  consecration  of 
one  room  to  the  especial  use  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  should  his  pursuits  be  such  as  to 
render  occasional  solitude  and  quiet  needful  or 
merely  pleasurable  to  him.  A sound  and  a 
lovely  policy  is  that  which  secures  to  a hus- 
band, in  his  own  family,  certain  privileges  and 
comforts  that  he  can  never  find  elsewhere,  and 
that  are  calculated  to  counterbalance  the  weight 
of  the  many  other  attractions  which  his  imme- 
diate circle  cannot  offer.  A room  to  himself — 
a home  within  his  home— is  such  a privilege, 
and  few  sacrifices  are  too  great,  if  they  may 
procure  it  for  him  : few  advantages  are  great 
enough,  if  they  must  take  it  from  him  : it 
will  keep  him  from  clubs  and  card  parties 
abroad,  or  from  being  ‘always  about’  at 
home;  it  will  prove  a sanctuary  from  the 
numerous  petty  domestic  troubles  and  annoy- 
ances that,  as  few  men  can  comprehend  or 
tolerate,  it  is  much  better  that  they  should  not 
see;  or,  should  business  or  amusement  induce 
a temporary  absence,  the  image  of  his  own 
room,  and  the  gentle  loving  being  presiding 
over  its  many  indulgences  and  comforts,  will 
follow  him  into  ‘ hall  and  bower,’  and,  creatine 
a salutary  yearning  in  the  midst  of  greater 
luxury  and  wealth,  will  guide  him  safely  back 
again,  where  only  he  can  rest  in  perfect  hap- 
piness and  safety.” — Home  Truths  for  Home 
Peace. 

Assyrian  Antiquities. — Further  Dis- 
coveries.— Letters  received  in  Paris  from 
M.  Place,  consul  at  Mosul,  report  further  ex- 
cavations and  successes  among  the  mounds  of 
Nineveh.  Besides  a large  addition  of  statues, 
bas-reliefs  in  marble,  pottery,  and  articles  of 
jewellery,  the  French  explorers  have  been  able 
to  examine  the  whole  of  the  palace  of  Ivhor- 
sabad  and  its  dependencies.  They  are  said 
to  have  obtained  proof  that  the  Assyrians  were 
not  ignorant  of  any  of  the  resources  of  archi- 
tecture. M.  Place  has  discovered  a large  gate, 
12  feet  high,  which  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  city;  several  construc- 
tions in  marble;  two  rows  of  columns,  appa- 
rently extending  a considerable  distance  ; and 
the  cellar  of  the  palace,  still  containing  regular 
rows  of  wine  jars.  M.  Place  has  caused  ex- 
cavations to  be  made  in  the  hills  of  Bachieca, 
Karemless,  Teu  Leuben,  Mattai,  Karakock, 
Digan,  &c.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
within  ten  leagues  from  Ivhorsabad.  In  them 
he  has  found  monuments,  tGmbs,  jewellery, 
and  some  articles  of  gold  and  other  metal,  and 
in  stone.  At  Dzisiran  there  is  a monument 
which,  it  is  supposed,  may  turn  out  to  be  as 
large  as  that  of  Khorsabad.  At  Mattai,  and 
at  a place  called  Barrain,  M.  Place  has  found 
bas-reliefs  cut  in  solid  rocks  : they  consist  of 
a number  of  colossal  figures  and  of  a series 
of  full-length  portraits  of  the  kings  of  As- 
syria. M.  Place  reports  that  he  has  taken 
copies  of  his  discoveries  by  means  of  the  pho- 
tographic process. 

New  Application  of  Water  Power. 

Mr.  T.  Ainsworth,  of  Preston,  is  about  to  erect 
in  Ribchester  a mill  for  the  manufacture  of 
bobbins.  The  mill,  according  to  the  Preston 
Chronicle,  will  be  worked  by  water  power  by 
means  of  a turbine,  instead  of  a water-wheel. 
In  this  instance  there  is  a fall  of  60  feet.  The 
water  will  be  conveyed  down  a tube,  90  feet  in 
length,  at  a considerable  angle,  and  the  con- 
tinual flow  and  pressure  of  this  column  as  it 
flows  down  the  tube  upon  the  turbine,  makes 
it  revolve.  Thus  the  shaft  is  driven  to  work 
the  mill. 
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The  Elder  Pugin.— In  the  remarks  in 
your  leader  of  the  25th  ult.  upon  the  loss 
which  the  profession  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  A.  Welby  Pugin,  you  have 
alluded  to  his  father  as  a Romanist.  That  he  was 
instructed  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  in  early 
life  is  not  improbable,  but  having  been  resi- 
dent with  him  for  five  years  during  my  article- 
ship,  I can  certainly  bear  witness  that  he  did 
not  attend  the  rites  of  that  church.  Though 
not  a communicant  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
he  occasionally  attended  her  services  and 
adopted  her  doctrines,  and  spoke  unfavourably 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  If  the  elder  Pugin 
lacked  religious  zeal,  it  was  not  wanting  in  his 
wife,  who  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
followers  of  the  late  Mr.  Irving,  and  a most 
determined  opponent  of  Romanism  under  any 
form.  Enthusiasm  was  the  essence  of  A. 
Welby  Pugin’s  nature,  but  it  had  no  sympathy 
with  his  mother’s  tastes,  and  was  soon  engaged 
in  other  exciting  objects  which  have  been  well 
described  by  Mr.  T.  Bury.  Many  other 
remarkable  incidents  in  his  eventful  life  might 
be  added  to  that  faithful  sketch,  but  my  simple 
purpose  in  these  lines  is  to  give  my  impression 
as  to  the  elder  Pugin’s  religion.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, close  these  remarks  without  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  so  great  a genius  should  be 
taken  from  us  : he  was  great  in  everything  he 
undertook,  and  his  power  of  mastering  any 
subject  was  truly  surprising : being  much 
associated  with  him  in  early  years,  and  having 
accompanied  him  alone  in  many  of  his  sketch- 
ing excursions  (when  he  assisted  his  father), 

I had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the 
astonishing  qualities  which  will  place  his  name 
amongst  those  of  the  greatest  men  of  this 
age. — Ben.  Ferrey. 

Principles  of  Decorative  Art. — We 
perceive  that  a new  feature  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  department  of  practical  art,  in 
Marlborough  House,  in  the  shape  of  large 
sheets,  to  be  hung  in  various  parts  of  the 
[studio,  containing  the  following  excellent 
definitions  of  the  principles  of  decorative  art, 
as  applied  to  metal  works,  pottery,  ar.d  plastic  j 
forms  generally : — " The  form  should  be  most 
carefully  adapted  to  use ; being  studied  for 
elegance  and  beauty  of  line  as  well  as  for ’ 
capacity,  strength,  mobility,”  &c.  “ In  orna- 

menting the  construction,  care  should  be  taken  ' 
to  preserve  the  general  form,  and  keep  the 
decoration  subservient  to  it,  by  low  relief  or  ] 
otherwise : the  ornament  should  be  so  arranged  , 
as  to  enhance  by  its  lines  the  symmetry  of  the  | 
original  form,  and  assist  its  constructive 
strength.”  “ If  arabesques,  or  figures  in  the 
round,  are.  used,  they  should  arise  out  of  the 
ornamental  and  constructive  forms,  and  not  j 
be  merely  applied.”  “ All  projecting  parts 
should  have  careful  consideration,  to  render 
them  as  little  liable  to  injury  as  is  consistent 
with  their  purpose.”  “ It  must  ever  be  re- 
membered that  repose  is  required  to  give  value 
to  ornament,  which  in  itself  is  secondary,  and 
not  principal.” 

Agricultural  Machinery.— It  is  the1 
duty  of  journalists  to  place  before  their  readers  ! 
whatever  facts  may  conduce  to  the  general  j 
welfare.  We  think  we  are  fulfilling  this  duty  j 
in  directing  our  readers’  attention  to  a scheme 
propounded  by  Colonel  Cartwright,  at  the  re- 
cent agricultural  dinner  at  Northampton.  The 
colonel  has  devised  a plan  for  a parochial  dis- 
trict association  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
improved  agricultural  implements,  and  thus  to 
save  the  expense  of  the  large  holder,  and  to 
place  them  within  reach  of  the  smallest.  We 
believe  the  leading  feature  of  the  scheme  is  to 
provide  for  each  parish  or  district  a steam 
thrashing  machine,  a winnowing  machine,  a 
reaping  machine,  drills,  and,  if  need  be,  a tile- 
making machine,  draining  plough,  &c.  &c. 
The  mode  of  raising  the  requisite  capital  is  to 
be  by  contribution  from  each  shareholder, 
levied  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  his  farm.  It 
is  calculated  that  by  this  means,  at  an  outlay 
scarcely  greater  than  would  be  required  for  one 
year’s  use  of  these  implements,  every  proprie- 
tor of  this  joint  stock  would  have  it  in  his 
power  to  avail  himself  of  any  machinery  he 
might  want.  Some  difficulties  there  would  no 
doubt  be.  For  instance,  how  is  priority  of  use 
to  be  settled  ? It  would  often  happen  that  the 


same  machine  would  be  wanted  in  several 
places  s.t  once.  In  times  when  farmers  are 
told  so  emphatically  (and  even  by  those  to 
whom  they  looked  for  relief),  to  “ trust  to 
themselves,”  every  mode  of  cheapening  labour 
must  necessarily  be  adopted  ; and  if  Colonel 
Cartwright’s  cheap  mode  of  cheapening  labour 
is  practicable,  we  think  the  sooner  some  steps 
are  taken  the  better. — Leicester  Advertiser. 

Large  Deposit  of  Graphite. — At  St. 
John’s,  New  Brunswick,  near  the  new  sus- 
pension-bridge over  the  St.  John’s  River,  a 
very  extensive  deposit  of  graphite  has  been 
opened.  The  vein  or  bed  is  nearly  vertical, 
and  inclosed  between  beds  of  highly  meta- 
morphic  schists.  The  graphite  bed  has  been 
explored  by  a gallery  over  100  feet,  and  by 
cross-cuts  at  right  angles  to  this  some  20  or 
more  feet.  All  these  arc  in  the  graphite  mass, 
and,  of  course,  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  levels 
are  of  the  same  mineral.  The  graphite  is  not 
of  very  superior  quality,  though  portions  of  it 
are  pure.  It  has  a foliated  structure.  Iron 
pyrites  is  abundantly  diffused  in  it.  The  chief 
economical  use  made  of  it  has  been  in  facing 
the  sand  moulds  for  iron  castings.  Some  of 
the  finer  parts  are  also  used  to  manufacture 
pencils.  Many  hundred  tons  have  already 
been  taken  out.  The  vein  reappears  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  St.  John’s  River,  and  on 
the  side  now  opened  it  has  been  traced  over  a 
mile.  The  position  of  the  deposit,  in  conform- 
able metamorphic  schists,  suggests  the  con- 
jecture. that  it  may  represent  a former  coal  bed. 

The  “Diggins  Directory.” — A curiosity 
in  its  way,  with  the  Melbourne  and  Forest 
Creek,  Victoria,  postmarks  on  it,  has  been  sent 
us  direct  from  the  Australian  “ diggins”  (along 
with  a snug  little  nest  of  “ nuggets,”  like  the 
golden  goose’s  eggs,  we  might  have  had  occa- 
sion to  say,  hut  as  yet  we  haven’t).  “ Bryce 
Ross’s  Diggins’  Directory,”  printed  by  him  at 
his  “Agency,”  and  “ Herald’s  Office,”  on  the 
diggins,  consists  of  a single  sheet,  with  an 
ornamental  border,  and  contains  references  to 
the  chief  “stores”  and  “tent  parties”  at 
“Golden  Gully,”  “Gully  Flat,”  and  other 
choice  localities  in  the  “ Diggin  ” districts  of 
“ Forest  Creek,”  “Fryer’s  Creek,”  “Bendigo,” 
&c.  &c.  at  Victoria.  Besides  miners’  tents 
and  general  stores,  the  principal  special  stores 
named  in  this  interesting  memento  of  a semi- 
barbarous  state  of  society,  are  eating-houses, 
butcheries,  bakeries,  and  smithies.  We  are 
pleased  to  find  amongst  them,  too,  a “ teetotal 
booth  we  hope  it  is  always  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Surgeons  seem  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
fessional men  amongst  the  miners  : we  observe 
no  trace  of  lawyers  as  yet.  “ Wakefield,  hair- 
dresser,” betokens  something  like  a rising 
respect  to  appearances.  There  is  an  “ Argus 
Office,”  no  less  than  a “ Herald’s.”  The 
‘ Commissioner’s  Tent,”  is  a grand  centre  and 
guide  to  collateral  establishments  in  each 
district. 

“The  Canadian  Journal.” — We  have 
from  Toronto,  under  this  name,  a “ Repertory 
of  Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  and  a Record 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Canadian  Institute,”* 
which  promises  to  be  well  conducted.  The 
Canadian  Institute,  when  first  proposed  in 
1849,  was  to  be  composed  mainly  of  surve5’ors, 
engineers,  and  architects ; but  ultimately  its 
professional  character  was  changed  to  one  of 
general  description,  and  a royal  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  obtained  in  November,  1851. 

Meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Archaeo- 
logical Society. — The  annual  excursion  of 
this  Society  took  place  on  Thursday,  in  week 
before  last.  Buckenham,  with  its  castle  built 
by  William  de  Albini ; Harling,  with  its  church 
and  monuments ; and  Attleborough,  of  his- 
toric renown,  offered  many  features,  on  which 
papers  were  read  by  members  of  the  society. 
East  Harling  church  was  the  first  spot  visited, 
and  Mr.  Harrod  read  a paper  on  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  in  East  Harling  church.  Mr. 
Manning  also  read  a paper  on  a monument  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  church.  The  company 
then  proceeded  to  Banham  church,  and 
Buckenham  castle,  when  a paper  respecting 
the  latter  was  read  by  Mr.  Harrod.  The 
church  of  New  Buckenham,  Besthorpe  church. 


and  Attleborough  church  were  successively 
inspected,  and  a party  of  members  then  ad- 
journed to  the  New  Inn  to  dinner,  where 
Sir  T.  B.  Beevor  occupied  the  chair. 


Preparing  for  Publication,  in  16mo.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SEHIIiS  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  o' its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Bx  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R  S.  &c. 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


Subscribers’  Karnes  trill  be  received  at  Ko.  1,  York -street. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ To  purify  Sewage-voter." — A correspondent  wants  to 
know  the  most  simple  method  of  purifying  sewage-water, 
to  render  it  clear  find  pure  in  taste. 

“ Curiosns,”  “ Mr.  B.”  (we  nre  unable  to  comply), 
“ F.  T.”  (thanks  for  good  opinion),  “ H.  J.,”  “ G.  R.” 
| (we  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  recommending  in- 
| vestments),  “ C.  L.,"  “ G.  L.,”  “ C.  C.  N.,”  “ J.  L.," 
“F.W.  O."  ‘‘W.  P.  G."  (thanks),  “Mr.  Rerjt.  T.” 
(thanks),  “ C.  B.  A.,”  “ J.  E. ,”  “ G.  E.  H.,”  “ W.  H.” 
" J.  F.,”  “ T.  B ,”  “ C.  F.  D.,*’  “ B.  F .”  (yes),  “ Palla- 
io,”  “ Builder’s  Clerk,”  “ S.,”  “ G.  O.  L.,”  “ A.  W.  51.,” 
C.  L.  M."  (we  cannot),  “ W.  B.,”  “ L.,”  “J.  J.  A.," 
J.  N„”  “ Mr.  R„”  “ J.  H„”  “ E.  L.  G. “A.  II.  G.” 
(no  occasion  for  regret),  “ Warming  Bath  " (must  depend 
i local  arrangements  : employ  a competent  person), 
T.  T.”  (shall  appear),  “ Quondam”  (ditto),  “ F.  L.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respectingaf/rrr/Mraicw/s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editob,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


* Published  by  Hugh  Scobie,  Toronto. 


On  the  24th  of  September,  1850,  died  suddenly, 
at  New  Orlcaus,  ROBERT  DUVAL,  Civil  Engineer,  of  London, 
in  the  21st  year  of  his  age.  This  announcement  has  been  thus 
long  deferred  from  its  ccrtaiuty  being  unable  to  be  obtained  till 
tbe  present  time. 


ABVERTiSBMElITS. 

OTEPIIENS’S  PATENT  PROPELLING 

O PENCILS.— A new  kind  of  ever-pointed  Pcnci  in  Wood, 
lined  throughout  with  lead,  requiring  no  cutting,  ns  the  lead  is 
propelled  to  the  point  by  a novel,  en.sy.  and  ingenious  contrivance : 

■ more  economical  than  even  the  wood  pencil,  which  is  destroyed 
used,  whereas  in  these  pencils  the  lead  only  is  consumed.'the 
pencil  remaining  as  perfeot  as  at  first,  ready  to  bo  refilled,  nnd  this 
• required  only  ac  loue  intervals.  Prepared  and  sold  by  the  Pro- 
. it- to r,  HENRY  STEPHEN  i.  31,  Stamford-street,  Blaekfriars- 
road,  London.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers ; where  also 
may  be  had  his  Writing  Fluids,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Steel 


Quantities,  specifications, 

SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  &c. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

PLANS,  ELEVATIONS,  DRAWINGS  of  MACHINERY,  4c. 
lithographed  or  engraved. 

BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  nnd  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
current  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  65  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49,  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 
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HORSES,  either  for  pb'asnre  or  business,  that  with  MARY 
'LAKE’S  OAT- BRUISERS  and  CHAFF-CUTTERS  they 

save  seven  shillings  out  of  every  sovereign  laid  out  in  food, 

and  the  animal  will  improve  in  a very  short  time,— 3o  per  cent. 

118,  FEN  CHURCH-STREET.  Beware  of  spurious  imitations, 
which  destroy  the  goodness  of  the  oat. 


'PHE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

JL  nut  Fibre.— The  Jury  of  Class  28,  Great  Exhibition,  awarded 
the  Prize  Medal  to  T.  TRELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer, 
' ~ Ludgate-hill.  London. 


TO  SLATE  MERCHANTS. 

CLATE  MERCHANTS  can  have  their  SLATES 

O LIGHTERED  upon  very  advantageous  terms,  by  CHARLES 
STRUTTON,  Lighterman.  34.  Commercinl-rond.  Lambeth. 


TO  SAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS. 

Q AW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  and  TIMBER 

O MERCHANTS  can  have  their  GOODS  LIGHTERED  upon 
very  advantageous  terms  by  CHARLES  STKUTTUN  (sole 
lighterman  to  the  Commercial  Dock  Company),  34,  Commercial- 
road.  Lambe  li.  Barges  let  on  hire. 


TO  RAILWAY  COMPANIES.  ENGI NEERS.  CONTltACToP.S 
AND  OTHERS. 

T^O  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  by  Private  Treaty,  at 

1 very  low  prices,  TEN  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES  and 
TENDERS,  in  excellent  working  condition,  and  now  running  the 
■nssengcr  trams  on  the  London  and  Nortli- Western  Railway. 
These  engines  have  12  and  13-inch  cylinders,  copper  fire-boxes,  and 
,ras»  tubes,  and  six  wheels  — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Locomo- 
.ive  Superintendent  at,  Wolverton  ; or  to  WILLIAM  FAlRBAlllN 
nnd  SONS,  Engineers,  4c.  Manchester. 


NOISELESS  RINGS. 

PUTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

Ur  KINGS.— These  Kings  have  been  much  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  paiticularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  rings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  nlong  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had,  either  with  or  without  loops  :— Sizes  ; 1 inch  diameter, 
1*  inch  ditto.  2 inch  ditto,  24  inch  ditto.  3 inch  ditto.  35  inch  ditto. 
TUBING.  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS.  4c.  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-rond,  London. 
Wholesale  City  DepAt.  Messrs  BURGESS  and  KEY, 

103,  Newgate-street. 
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TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIAN  . 

A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR,  in  practice 

-TV  in  the  City,  is  derirous  of  receiving  an  ARTICLED  PUPIL 
into  his  Oflice.  With  a Youth  having  a decided  tn  te  for  the  Pro- 
fession, the  premium  would  be  made  a secondary  consideration. — 
Apply,  by  letter,  only,  to  B.  J.  care  of  Messrs.  Carter  and  Bromley, 
23,  Royal  Exchange. 

E RICK-MAKING.— WANTED,  an  experienced 

Person  to  undertake  the  entire  MANAGEMENT  of  the 
necessary  work  in  MAKING  BRICKS,  about-  eight  miles  west  oi 
London.  Capital  will  be  advanced,  and  all  the  bricks  purchased 
at  a stated  price.— Reply  by  letter  only  to  A.  B.  Office  of  “The 
Builder.”  giving  a reference  to  where  the  party  has  been  engaged 
in  a similar  manner. 

PURVEYOR  and  ENGINEER  WANTED.— 

O The  Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  borough  of  Macclesfied  are 
prepared  to  receive  applications  from  candidates  for  the  office  of 
Surveyor  and  Engineer.  The  salary  will  be  2001  a year,  and  candi- 


A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

-TV  is  de  irous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  He  has  a good 
knowledge  of  the  Gothic  and  other  styles,  colouring,  ornamental 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

it  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  He  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  perspective,  lias  a knowledge  of  colouring,  and  is 
accustomed  to  designing  and  the  preparation  of  working  drawings. 
Address,  T.  A.  Post-office  86,  Upper-street,  Islington. 


-j  , „i  addition  to  those 

duties  the  officer  elected  will  bo  required  to  superintend  the 
Borough  Water  Works  and  the  Corporate  Property.— Applica- 
tions and  testimonials  addressed  to  me,  may  be  forwarded  on  or 
before  the  27ili  day  of  Ootober  instant.— By  order  of  the  Board. 

THOMAS  PARROTT,  Clerk. 

Maco’csfieM,  Oct.  7, 1852. 

TO  SURVEYORS. 

rpiIE  Corporation  of  Coventry,  as  the  Local  Board 
J-  of  Health,  having  resolved  to  appoint  a SURVEYOR  of  the 
COVENTRY  DISTRICT,  comprising  a population  of  35,000,  who 
is  to  act  as  the  General  Surveyor  of  the  Corporation,  with  a salary 
of  1 501  a. year:  a'l  persons  desirous  of  the  SITUATION,  are  re- 
quested to  send  applications,  in  writing,  to  me,  with  testimonials 
of  their  sufficiency,  on  or  before  MONDAY,  the  18th  day  of 
OCTOBER  instant,  and  will  be  expected  to  enter  on  the  duties  of 
the  office  immediately  after  the  9th  of  November  next. 

TlIoMAS  BALL  TROUGI1TON,  Town  Clerk. 
Coventry.  October  7. 1852. 

WANTED,  by  a CONTRACTOR  of  PUBLIC 

* * WORKS,  who  wishes  to  extend  his  business,  an  experienced 
PARTNER,  with  moderate  capital.— Address,  X.  A.  X.  Office  of 
* The  Builder,"  1,  York-strcet,  Covent  Garden. 

Wf ANTED,  immediately,  TWO  good  TUCK 

’ • POINTERS,  to  tuck-point  twelve  second-rate  buildings.—  ! 
Apply,  by  letter,  to  W.  SMITH,  Builder,  Maldon,  Essex. 

WANTED,  in  an  Iron  Works,  a TIME- 

» » KEEPER  and  GOODS-WEIGHER.- Apply  by  letter 


TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

WANTED,  a competent  FOREMAN,  who 

has  been  accustomed  to  superintend  the  erection  and  I 
finishing  of  first-rate  dwelling-houses.— Apply,  personally  or  by  [ 
letter,  to  the  Porier,  at  No.  23.  Hauover-square. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WO  or  Three  days  each  week  EMPLOYMENT 


PEAT,  CHARCOAL,  and  SANITARY  RE- 

L FORM.— NOTICE.- The  Inhabitants  of  Towns  and  Popu- 
lous Districts  nre  respectfully  invited  to  an  examimtion  of  the 
PLANS  of  SEWAGE  TANKS.  CLOSETS,  Ac.  proposed  for  the 
CONVERTATION  of  all  DECOMPOSED  ANIMAL  and  VEGE- 
TABLE REFUSE  into  a dry  inodorous  MANURE,  by  means 
of  PEAT  CHARCOAL  : the  greatest  absorbent  known,  as  it  will 
take  up  and  retain  above  84  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from  200  to  300 
volumes  of  those  noxious  gases  arising  from  animal  excrement,  and 
other  putrid  matter.  Pamphle'8,  descriptive  of  its  uses  and  testi- 
'ils  as  to  its  efficacy  as  a Manure,  from  leading  Anricultnris’s, 


WANTED,  a steady  active  YOUNG  MAN,  of  a 
V business  habits,  in  a CONTRACTOR’S  and  SURVEYOR'S  •g  § 
OIFICE.  lie  must  be  a good  accountant,  and  competent  to 
measure  work,  and  take  out  quantities.— Apply,  stating  references 
nnd  salary  required,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Rundle. 


and  specifications  furnished.— Terms  for  the  Sanitary  Inspection 
of  Houses,  Ac.  with  all  nec-.ssary  information,  can  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Robert  Fairrairx,  C.E.  at  the  above  Offices. 

A/TERC II ANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

ILL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Jeflery  Smith,  esq.  I Pavid  Fergusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How.  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

''  is  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 
ah  tne  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums 
fall  due.  may  have  a credit  on  application  t > the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BONUS 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bonuses  declared  on  Policies 
effected  with  this  Society  prior  to  9th  March  last  • 


suitable  for  each,  i 
on  the  Cultivat' 
dendrous,  Ac. 

By  STANDISH  and  NOBLE. 

Printed  for  the  Authors  by  BRA  DBU  RY  and  EVANS, 
"ouverie-streit 

HUE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  CXCVU 

is  just  published. 


3.  Japan. 

4.  Traits  of  the  Irish  Peasantry — Carleton. 

5 Cholera  and  Quarantine. 

6.  Representative  Re'orra. 

7.  Miss  Pardoe's  Marie  dc  Medici. 

8.  Artillery  and  Ships  of  War— Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Colonel 

Chesney. 

9.  The  late  Elections  and  Free  Trade. 

London:  Longman  and  Co.  Edinburgh  : A.  nnd  C.  Bi.ack. 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  CLXXXII* 

published  THIS  DAY. 

I.  British  Bards  and  Stonehenge. 

II.  Ionian  Islands. 

III.  Irish  Salmon. 

IV.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

V.  Sindh. 

VI.  Lord  Langdale. 

VII.  Gold  Discoveries. 

VI I T.  Parliamentary  Prospects. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-slrcet. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


WANTED  immediately,  an  OUT-DOOR 

* • ARTICLED  PUPIL,  by  a Civil  Engineer  iu  permanent 

Bra  ~ J- * *’ 1 . ..  . , - 

Loi 


praelice  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  parts  in  the  west  end  of  [ 
jnndon.._A  premium  expected— Apply,  by  let;e  - - ~ 


permanent 
west  end  of 
\ F.  88,  Office  of  . 


No.  of 
premiums 

J-d 
£ S 

Annual  ' 
premium  ^ 

sim 

assured. 

Bonus 

added. 

Amount 
now  assured. 

6 

50 

£ s.  d. 
45  19  2 | 

£ 

1,000 

£ s.  d. 
94  13  0 

£ s.  d. 
1,094  13  0 

1,000 

65  0 0 

1.065  0 0 

24  15  0 

1,000 

43  14  5 

1,043  14  5 

A 


TO  JOURNEYMEN  SLATERS. 
XyANTED  immediately,  for  constancy,  a good 
' * WORKMAN.  One  would  be  preferred  unders'nndiug  the 
Blab  department ; but  he  must  lmvc  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
roofing.— Apply  to  JAS.  BROWN,  Slate  Merchant,  Chelmsford, 
Essex.— N.B.  None  need  apply  but  steady  characters. 

WANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK  of  WORK, 

who ’ins  been  accustomed  to  superintend  Gothic  building. 
—Apply  by  letter,  staring  salary,  to  A.  B.  at  Mr.  Dixon's.  40, 
Arlington-squarc,  Islington. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

TW ANTED,  immediately,  a CLERK,  well  ae- 

* * quainted  with  the  general  routine  of  a Builder's  Office.  He 


Mr.  H.  D.  AUi 


fa  \ i,  i 'jivo. 

^WANTED  immediately,  a first-rate  practical 

[ ’ ' CLERK,  by  an  architect  in  a large  provincial  town  : he 

I must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  construction. 
I mechanical  manipulation  of  iron,  wood,  and  stone  works,  and 
I superintending  the  execution  of  buildings  ; a good  draughtsman, 
| very  rapid  in  getting  out  working  and  detail  drawings,  quantities, 
l admeasurements,  and  calculations  (this  being  an  essential  requi- 
I site),  an  1 extremely  active  and  business-like,  ns  he  will  be  required 
I to  superintend  the  office.  A knowledge  of  land-surveying  is  also 
I desirable.  None  need  apply  who  have  not  had  from  fifteen  to 
I twenty  years'  practical  experience,  and  whose  qualifications  will 
| not  fully  meet  these  requirements.  Every  letter  to  be  accompanied 
I with  unexceptionable  references  or  tes'imonals,  and  addressed 
B VITRUVIUS,  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  l,  York-strcet,  Covent- 
: garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  a SITUATION  in 

»»  an  Office  of  either  the  above.  He  has  served  Ids  articles  in 
a first-rate  office,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  architectural 
drawing  and  de  igning.— Direct  to  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Belford, 
N orthumberland. 


TO  ENGINEERS. 


‘ WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  an  ENGAGE- 

v » MENT  ;— is  a good  Practical  Draught-man,  and  has  superin- 
tended  the  erection  of  gas  nnd  water  works.  Most  respectable 

Ii  references  can  be  given.— Address  to  C.  E.  F.  Post-office,  Kenniug- 
l ton-cross,  Kennington.  


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  as  CLERK  of 

VV  WORKS,  or  FOREMAN  to  a BUILDER  has  had  good 
experience  in  Gothic  and  other  architectural  works.  Satisfactory 
reference  can  be  given  —Address,  T.  Y.  X.  Office  of  “The  Builder,” 

3,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

TO  CARPENTERS  ANI)  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  wishes  to  place  his  Son,  a Youth 

17  years  of  age,  with  a respectable  house  iu  the  above  line.— 
Address,  pre-paid,  to  J.  W.  Mr.  Settle,  9,  Commeroe-plac’,  North 
Brixton. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

respectable  YOUTH,  aged  sixteen,  wishes  to  be 

APPRENTICED  to  the  above  trade,  for  four  years.— Direct 
letters,  prepaid,  stating  full  particulars  and  amount  of  premium, 
to  G.  B.  272,  Strand.  A small  premium  only  will  be  g'ven. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN,  a Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

who  is  well  experienced  in  all  the  branches  of  the  building 
trade.  WANTS  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  General 
Superintendent,  or  Working  Foreman.  The  county  not  ob- 
jected to.  Satisfactory  reference.— Address,  S.  P.  Egyptian  Coffee- 
house, Sloan-square,  Chelsea. 


HTHE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

L call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the  25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
mi  l carriages  to  run  more  'smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  passengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  iu  this 
country  and  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

Loudon.  Bri.hton.ftnd  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midland. 

Morayshire. 

North  and  Sonth-Western  Junction, 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  nnd  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  iu  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
lines  not  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  II.  Barlow's  patent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  than  by  nny  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  following  :— 

Great  Western, 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  j 
to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the 
East-Indian, 

Midland. 

East  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  linra. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 


Just  published  (inscribed  by  permission  to  the  lion.  Colin 
Lindsay), in  one  vol.  royal  4to.  price  li.  Is. 

SERIES  of  DESIGNS  for  GOTHIC 

-*•-*-  MONUMENTS,  C1IU KCHYARD  CROSSES,  SEPUL- 
CHRAL SLABS  and  HEAD  CROSSES  ; together  with  Remarks 
on  some  Modern  Erections,  and  their  Assumed  Connection  with 
Ecclesiastical  Buildings— Pagan  Symbolism— Unchristian  Cha- 
racter—Position— Inscription.  Ac.  Ac. 

By  JOHN  GIBBS. 

Architect  and  Sculptor  (late  of  Oxford',  Wigan,  and  member  of 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society. 

The  designs  are  lithographed  hv  Day  arid  Son. 

London  : GEORGE  BELL,  Flect-st  Wigan:  H.  B.  ltEOKITT. 
This  day  is  published.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.  or  2s.  6d.  fancy 
cloth, 

rTHE  CLOUD  with  the  SILVER  LINING  : a 

A New  Story,  by  the  Author  of  “A  Trap  to  Catch  a Sun- 
beam,” Ac. 

Also,  now  ready,  the  following  :— 

THE  PURSUIVANT  of  ARMS:  or.  Heraldry  founded  upon 
Facts.  By  J.  R.  Plaxche,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Price  12s.  cloth,  with 
Illustratious. 

THE  HOUSE  on  the  ROCK.  Price  3s.  Gd. 

THE  DREAM  CHINTZ.  Price  5s. 

“ ON  l,Y .”  Price  Is.  Gd. 

A MERRY  CHRISTMAS.  Price  Is. 

OLD  JOLLIFFE,  and  SEQUEL  to  ditto.  Price  2s.  each. 

THE  SILENT  FOOTSTEPS.  Price  la  And 
THE  HALL  of  CHAVENLAY.  By  Capt  Cl-ruvg.  Price  3s. 
W.  N.  WRIOnT,  Bookseller  to  the  Queen.  Go.  Pall-Mall. 


adapted 

replace 


!.  A 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

OPEN  for  a SITUATION,  a Young  Man,  who 

lias  been  accustomed  to  Surveying  in  all  its  branches,  and 
i understands  the  routine  of  a Builder’s  Office.  Hus  been  engaged 
' with  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  London  for  the  last  thirteen 
i months,  ten  of  whfch  he  was  time-keeper  and  general  manager  of 
a large  job  in  the  suburbs.— Address  t'.  S.  care  of  Mr.  Collins,  No.  4, 
1 Bromeli's-road,  Clapham. 


very  modern'^  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  by 
pplying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  C.E.  3,  Great  George-street, 
Westminster;  or  to  WILLIAM  IIOWDEN,  Secretary,  2G,  Great 
George-street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Rad  way  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
23  h of  August  :— 

“The  system  of  1 fish-jointing ' has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft's  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a ranch  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance.” 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August  :— 

"Tie  res  lit  of  the  three  months’  working  of  the  new  rails 
b tween  Penzance  and  Camborne  has  fnlly  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  has  been  employed  iu 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line  ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
o-i  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  that  portion  with  Barlow’s  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed.-’ 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
— of  the  Londo-'1 J w ,-i" — w-n.— - . 

The  trial  affi.... . 

confirmed  your  directors  ...  

them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow.” 

It  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  and  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessened 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


J ust  published,  in  a convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  neatly  printed 
in  a good  clear  type,  price  5s. 

THE  BUILDER’S  POCKET-BOOK  of 

REFERENCE : containing  numerous  Tables,  calculated 
from  Experiments  on  the  Strength  of  Timbers,  Wood  and  Iron 
Beams,  Iron  Columns,  Ac.;  the  Strength  and  Weight  of  Straps 
and  Bolts  ; the  adhesive  power  of  nails  of  different  sizes ; with 
plain  observations  upon  Roofing,  Flooring,  Shoring,  Ac. ; and  a 
variety  of  other  information  useful  to  all  person"  connected  with 
Building.  To  which  is  added  a Concise  Method  of  Calculating  the 
Value  or  Leasehold  and  Freehold  Prop  rtv. 

MALPAS,  Sur 

■nd  CO.  47,  Bow-lane,  Cheapside. 


Divisio:  . 

Hannah  bolton*s  first  drawing- 

BOOK. 

A Walk  through  a House  shown  by  Scenes  in  the  Journey. 

By  HANNAH  BOLTON, 

Author  of  “Drawing  from  Objects." 

The  above  will  form  a series  of  original  drawings  upon  a new  and 
philosophic  plan,  adapted  for  home  instruction  and  for  schools, 
public  and  private  ; designed  with  the  view  of  lawfully  diminishing 
the  labour  of  the  master,  and  of  giving  intelligent  assistance  to  the 
scholar,  and,  while  training  the  hand,  will  inform  the  mind,  and 
lead  to  the  higher  attainment,  that  of  drawing  from  the  objects 
themselves. 

London  : GROOMBRIDGE  nnd  SONS,  5,  Paternoster-row,  and 
the  Home  and  Colonial  Schools,  Grays-inn-road. 


TO  PAINTERS.  GRAINEltS,  WRITERS,  Ac, 

Second  Edition,  corrected  by  the  Author,  price  2s  post-free  2"  Gd. 

HTHE  PAINTERS,  GRAINERS,  and  WRITERS’- 

-L  ASSISTANT:  containing  the  Colours  and  the  Quantity  to 
be  used  in  the  Imitation  of  all  Kinds  of  Fancy  Wooas,  Marbles, 
Granite,  Ac, ; also,  a Variety  of  Receipts  and  Information  for 
General  Work,  Writing,  Ac.  ; with  Receipts  and  Instructions  for 
making  all  Kinds  of  Varnishes.  Ac.  Ac.  being  upwards  of  250  valu- 
able Receipts  connected  with  the  above  trades. 

By  E.  BARBER. 

Elliot,  475,  New  Oxford-street,  and  all  Booksellers  in  town  and 
country  ; also  of  all  Wholesale  Oil  and  Colourmcn. 


T70RMER  HOUSE  of  PEERS,  and  OLD 

1 ST.  STEPHEN'S. 


with  modern  theoretical  mechanism. 


sellers,  and  at  the  " Aeronomic”  Office,  Upper  Dorset-strcet,  Bryan- 
stone-square. 

Literary  Gaactte  11th  Sept.  1852. 

“Architects,  builders,  and  oavners  of  houses  ought  to  know  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  which  also  contains  matter  interesting 
and  amusing  to  the  general  reader.  Some  of  the  passages  are  not 
without  historical  value,  os  illustrating  the  domestic  habits  nnd 
even  the  public  scenes  of  English  life.  For  instance,  we  read  of  the 
ventilation  of  Old  St.  Stephen's  in  the  time  of  Pitt  and  Fox  and 
Sheridan.” 

BeW s Lift  in  London,  3rd  Oct.  1852. 

“ An  important  check  on  expenditure  in  all  cases  where  a pos- 
sibility may  exist  of  measures  being  sanctioned  nnd  adopted, 
avhich,  fur  lack  of  due  attention  to  the  laws  of  nature,  nud  the  exer- 
cise of  common  sense,  are  more  than  likely  to  provein  the  end  to 
be  no  better  than  mere  wild  theoretical  or  chimerical  projects.” 


1 iU, 
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[Oct.  16,  1852. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

X FLEET,  KENT.— Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO. .solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement,  confi- 
dent that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured  -Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  (treat  Scotland-jard,  Whitehall. 


Great  Scotland-yard.  Whitehall. 

AT OTICE.— PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

The  CO- PARTNERSHIP  lately  subsisting  between 
ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  COX,  having  been  DISSOLVED  on 
the  7th  day  of  November  last,  by  a decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Clinnccllor  Turner,  and  an  injunction  granted,  re- 
straining William  Aspdin,  then  of  Orme  House,  Northfleet, 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  any 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  said  late  partnership,  and 
from  using  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX,  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  late  firm  will  be 
pleased,  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  tlieir  accounts,  either  at  the 
Cement  Works.  Northfleet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall,  where  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  carry  on 
their  Manufacture  aud  Trade  in  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Schmidt,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
ROBINS  and  COMPANY. 


a 


3 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

ix  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


niustcr  ; aud  Seel-strect,  Lit 


o colouring.— Sold  exclusively  bj 
d SO"'  


IZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

LA  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
dars.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  aud  SONS, 
Millbank-strect,  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  tlie  cheapest,  because 

the  lest  Cement  for  external  use?.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  docs  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  oflected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; aud,  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  and  gravel  — Manufactured  bv  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbaukstrcct,  Westminster,  aud  Scel-street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

X and  Cu.  having  completed  their  works  at  WOULOHAM- 
( .N-TII  E-MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  iuforrn  their  friends  and  the  public  flint  they  are 
now  ready  to  supply  them  with  cement  of  superior  quality  ou  rea- 
sonable terms —Roman  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Pans  Works,  Tus- 
cany Wharf,  Canal-road,  Kingslaud-road. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

X having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  genernl  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  hi?  Works,  Mill-wall,  Poplar  ; 
bt.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-strcct,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
yard,  Wes' minster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  &c. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cornell'  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversliam.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent. 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

1 ANSTON  CEMENTS.— WINK  FI  ELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
East  Greenwich.  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  con- 
tracts, are  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Orders  received  nnd  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea ; 34  Wharf, 
Harrow-road,  Paddington;  Phcenix  Wharf,  Whitcfriars,  City: 
Brine’s  Wharf,  King’s-cross ; aud  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros,  and 
Co.’s,  Bridge-st.  Covcut  Garden,  opposite  the  Office  of  “ ThoBuildcr." 
—Agent  at  Southampton,  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 


ft.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

X RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements'.  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable,  than  any 
other  Cement ; doesnot  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  Properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  arc 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  ou  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  bv 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to 
the  trade. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

-1  Imperial  bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT  BEING 
'nip  s^/xninn  _^prr»«  pnixma  , v-.v 


Medina  (roman)  cement— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  Is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Shenpv  Stone,  but.  is 
much  belter  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the' rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg ; in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  • 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier .to i unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  300  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  awav  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded hy  the  use  of 'his  improved  manufacture 
mC£A!\,mFANCIS  nn,d  SONS.  Niue  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.  ’’ 

Agent  for  Southampton,  It.  L.  PLUDER.  American  Wharf 


PERMANENT  STBCC O WASH 

X WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE  ’ 
, INGREDIENT. 

JOHNSUnnd  on8  Worge«  H,°ipita1’  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 

■ 

SS  pSoSir’ofenniS",  ,»»sfe 

PE?f“jFKTV™'  “*  MAY  » BWWWW&ISS! 

JOHNS  aud  CO.'S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-Tlils  cement 
great  reduction  .u  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  fntemS  as  wMl  «« 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materia  fonts  ^nd1-  Vl 
never° blisters* clacks ^ papored  ^ "few d^’ys 
wdmay be dSSSfelth “ bard  “ stouc  ' 
The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known'  for  its  annlieaHon 
stucco  W9A  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally  Nnm»vn,,° 


ABOUT  EIGHTY  VARIETIES  OP 

ELIZABETHAN 

and  other 

ORNAMENTAL 

CHIMNEY  TOPS, 

may  be  procured  of 

J.  SEELEY, 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  MANUFAC- 
TURER, 

NEW- ROAD,  REGENT'S 
PARK. 

*„*  A PATTERN  SHEET 
Will  he  sent  by  post  to  any  one 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  hy  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees,  PARKER  and  WYATT,  wlio,  in  17!M>,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  aud  Portland 
Cements.  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
cs.&c. 


CEMENT.- Messrs.  ASPDIN,  OKI),  and  Co.  have  

pleasure  in  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cement  that  ns 
their  works  arc  now  in  operation  they  are  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  may  he  favoured  with. 

New  Wharf,  AbiDgdon-street.  Westminster,  Sept.  23, 1852. 


"DARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

X PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  aud 
SONS,  Patentees,  Nine  Elms.  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  &c. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  aud  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  « 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  he.  42,  Parkcr-street.  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  &c. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


TERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

X Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimnev  Shaft”.  Flower 
Trays,  4o  &c.  manufactured  bv  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD,  Mill  Wal', 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Pracd- 
Street,  Edgwarc-road,  Paddington. 


A SPHALTE.-GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

ix  Asplialte  Works,  Rotherbithe ; established  1834.  Every 
description  of  Flooring  laid  with  the  above  durable  material  iii 
the  best  manner.  Asplialte  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton. 
Importer  of  Trinidad  Asplialte. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

ilso  cost  for  trai 
n application. 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN  -MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland 
York,  and  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement. 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  &e.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones.  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  &c.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
Ings  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen's  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  &c 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  4c.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


f^ORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATII  and 

PAINSWICIC  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  In- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  KEGENT’S- 


PHEAP  STONE.— Paving,  32s.  38s.  and  42s.  per 

V'  loo  feet  ; York  sinks  very  low  price,  viz.  Is.  8d.  per  foot; 
sills,  7d.  to  lod. ; coping.  Sid.  to  lljcl.  per  foot.  Chimney-pots, 
me  pipes,  clay  ditto,  tiles,  &c.  ot  reduced  prices.  Country 
ulders  will  find  a decided  advantage  in  making  their  purchases 
this  wharf,  which  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  carriage  by 
ilway  or  canal.  A priced  list  sent  free  on  application  to  E.  nnd  W 
SI  URGE,  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road.— N.B.  Cash  prices  on  the 
wharf. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

X Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores,  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  nnd  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
move  low  price,  nnd  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
KINGT1  >N.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14.  FISH-STREET- 
HILL.  N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 


HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

X Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence.  Bui  ders.  Railway  Contractors,  and  the 
Public  generally.— MAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
arc  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  mucli  cheaper  than  marble  — 
of  d™'Ting"-  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
LisUrms,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
tbat  defy  competition. — oil  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


VALENT1  A SLATE  SLABS. — The  Valentia 

» blah  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  sunnlicd 
^ dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bctlilem  Hospital 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison  PPen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
^iiIKeDt,ords.lnre’  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 


Stirling’s  belvedere  slate  works, 

bTst  TTOsMTionniii  reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
application  ine -?  ™MiB,  &LA  BS-  P,ane<3  both  face?,  will  be  seut  on 
ThV V,p„ and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
1 he  prices  a.  e under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates.  1 


IVTARBLE. — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

A'X  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
marble  trade  that  he  lias  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
sive Depot  of  Statuary,  Veined.  Sicilian,  Dove,  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  CARRARA  WHARF,  THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxliall-hridge.— Office,  S,  Cresoent-tevrace,  Millbauk. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent. 


MARBLES,.  THIRTY- SIX  VARIETIES.— 

Messrs.  SANG,  GOGEL  aud  Co.  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  arc  enabled  to  execute,  with  unusual  facilities, 
any  works  with  which  they  may  he  favoured  in  the  above  beautiful 
materials,  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  from 
their  own  Quarries,  at  a m"St  moderate  and  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  and 
artistic  effects  can  be  produced,  aud  many  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  walls  in  variegated  colours  can  be  supplied  at  scagliola 
prices  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  inlaid  artists’  work, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornaments,  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
bases  aud  columns,  fountains,  entablatures,  flours  (inlaid  and 
plain),  baths,  tnzzas,  trasses,  and  skirting-.— Address  to  Messrs 
SANG,  GOGEL  and  Co.  Marble  Works,  Eaton-lanc  South, 
Pimlico,  London. 


jttcmcbal  flUorfus, 
jHemoriate, 
ifontjs,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE, 
e AMU  EL  GUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 
O PIMLICO  MAH  RLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgravc 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  ju  ice. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRI ES,  LARDERS,  4c.  he. 

Circulars  seut  on  application. 

N.B.  The  " Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


WHITE  BLUNIIAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

’ " These  Goods,  so  justly  celebrated  for  retaining  tlieir  co'our 
without  vegetating,  and,  combining  great  strength  with  a fiue  face, 
can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  aud  sizes,  and  in 
any  quantity  The  Paving  Tile3,  Clinkers,  Splays,  Bullnosea,  and 
Facings  arc  well  worth  attention.  Sole  Agents  : 'PHILIP  HARE 
aud  CO.  22,  Steel-yard  AY  barf,  Upper  Thames-street. 


T>  RICKS.  — Malm  Cutters,  Yellow  and  Pale 

XX  Seconds,  Paviora,  and  Pickings,  of  good  and  sound  quality, 
constantly  on  sale  at  H.  DODD'S  Brickfields,  which  arc  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City.— H.  D.  earnestly  requests 
purchasers  to  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  liis  stock, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Malm  Place,  half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  alfo  on  sale. 
These  bricks  nrc  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free  from 
defects  : a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable  for 
external  facing. 

Applyto  HENRY  DODDnnd  CO.  at  the  Counting-liouse,  Hoxton 
Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch,  Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality  constantly  on  sulc  upon 
reasonable  terms.  This  sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline 
matter,  is  acknowledged  to  be  preferable  to  river  sand. 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  ; Plain,  32s.  Gd.;  superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing,  Red  ditto.  Fire  Brick, 65s. — Best  Stourbridge. 
Welsh,  nnd  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  &c.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods,  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  and  Bricks.  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Pateut  Malt- 
kiln  and  Corn-drying  finely-perforated  Tiles,  12  in.  nnd  !>  in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WA  HD'S  old-established 
Honduras  YVharf.  Bnnkside,  Southwark,  Loudon.  Thames  Sand, 
Concrete,  Gravel,  &c.  &c. 


pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

X TERRO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  &c. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
useful  for  reference;  also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  nnd  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections. 


..  solicited  that  letters  he  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  Loudon  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 


TO  BRICK  MAKERS. 


ASHES  and  BREESE  FOR  SALE;  good 

-Fx  quality,  good  measure,  nnd  in  any  quantity.— Apply  to 
MARK  I.  TOMKINS,  Grceu-lmnk,  Old  Gravel-lane,  Wappfng. 


n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME. -The  superior 

manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  fur 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  an v 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  hy  Engineers,  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  nnd  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Brides,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
Cements  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS.  PAVIOHS’.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  l’udditigton. 


TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

f d,u,ri'JS  Repairs-  SCAFFOLD  CORD  aud  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  hj  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT.  115,  Fore-street. 

City.  Manufacturer,  b- ; ■ 

Board  of  Ordnance. 


r,  by  appointment,  to  her  Maj  .’sty’sHonourable 
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OD  ALMIGHTY  first  planted  a 
garden;  and,  indeed,  it  is  the 
purest  of  human  pleasures ; it 
is  the  greatest  refreshment  to 
the  spirits  of  man ; without 
ivhich  buildings  and  palaces  are  but  gross 
aandy-works  ; and  a man  shall  ever  see  that 
,vhen  ages  grow  to  civility  and  elegancy,  men 
:ome  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  garden 
inely;  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  per- 
fection.” So  wrote  the  great  Lord  Chancellor, 
,vho,  while  giving  to  the  world  the  Novum 
Organum,  could  dally  with  a double  violet, 
md  lay  down  rules  for  the  right  ordering  of 
lower-beds.  To  “garden  finely”  is  still  a 
lifficulty ; we  mean,  of  course,  gardening  in 
;he  large ; — the  disposition  and  laying  out  of 
grounds, — landscape-gardening,  as  it  is  some- 
times termed, — and  those  who  have  sought  to 
;each  it  by  books  have  not  done  much  in 
furtherance  of  the  object.  The  study  of 
Burke,  and  Gilpin,  and  Payne  Knight,  and 
Price,  and  Whately,  and  Loudon  is  very  use- 
ful, absolutely  necessary,  indeed,  but  will 
scarcely  serve  to  teach  what  Beauty  is,  still 
.ess  how  to  produce  it.  “ Ideas  of  beauty,” 
says  Gilpin,  truly  enough,  “vary  with  the 
)bject,  and  with  the  eye  of  the  spec  ator. 
rhose  artificial  forms  appear  generally  the 
nost  beautiful  with  which  we  have  been  the 
nost  conversant.  Thus  the  stonemason  sees 
jeauties  in  a well-jointed  wall,  which  escape 
he  architect,  who  surveys  the  building  under 
i different  idea.  And  thus  the  painter,  who 
rompares  his  object  with  the  rules  of  his  art, 
;ees  it  in  a different  light  from  the  man  of 
jeneral  taste,  who  surveys  it  only  as  simply 
teautiful.” 

We  must  go  into  the  fields  and  woods  and 
jardens,  study  Nature  in  her  ever-varying 
aspects,  and  art  in  its  best  forms  : — 

f Beauty  best  is  taught 

1 By  those,  the  favoured  few,  whom  heaven  has  lent 
I The  power  to  seize,  select,  and  reunite 

Her  iovliest  features ; and  of  these  to  form 
i One  archetype  compleat,  of  sovereign  grace.” 

In  Nature,  go  where  we  will, — to  the  plain, 
he  wood,  the  quarry,  or  the  still  shore, — we 
pay  everywhere  find  beauties  and  picturesque 
fleets,  which  will  impress  us  and  may  be 
rarnered  up,  even  if  we  are  not  aware  that 
lurke  calls  smoothness  the  most  considerable 
puree  of  beauty,  and  that  Gilpin  finds  rough- 
less  gives  that  particular  quality  which  we  call 
> picturesque.”  As  Mason  sings, — 

Through  this  terrestrial  waste, 

1 The  seeds  of  grace  are  sown, — profusely  sown, — 
i Even  where  we  least  may  hope.” 

I Intimate  acquaintance  with  nature  in  general 
Kill  best  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  art  which 
;:'?eks  to  improve  her  in  particulars.  Still,  we 
must  not  neglect  the  teachers,  and  here  we 
i\ave  before  us  a fresh  book  on  the  subject,  by 
rlr.  C.  II.  J.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  called  “ Parks 
cid  Pleasure  Grounds ; or  Practical  Notes  on 
biountry  Residences,  Villas,  Public  Parks,  and 
Hardens.”*  Mr.  Smith  is  a practical  man, 
did  his  volume  contains  much  useful  informa- 
tion and  many  sensible  remarks.  The  head- 
;gs  of  the  chapters  will  make  known  its 
o-ope  The  House  and  Offices : The  Ap- 

* * London  : Reeve  and  Co.  Henrietta-street.  1852.  | 


proach  : Pleasure  Grounds  : The  Park  : Orna- 
mental Character  of  Trees  : Planting  : Fences 
of  the  Grounds  : Water  : Kitchen  Gardens  : 
Public  Parks : The  Villa  : On  the  Laying  out 
and  Improvement  of  Grounds : The  Arboretum : 
and  the  Pinetum.  The  chapter  on  the  Ap- 
proach is  the  best  in  the  book,  and  his  re- 
marks on  an  ill-judged  one  will  serve  to  show 
how  he  writes. 

“ The  Fine  Approach. — The  species  of  access 
to  a mansion-house  which  we  have  ventured  to  call 
a fine  approach  is  seldom  found  connected  with 
large  residences  or  extensive  estates,  but  not  un- 
frequently  with  such  small  places  as  require  only 
one  approach  and  a back  road.  We  may  describe 
it  as  a carriage-way  from  the  entrance  to  the  house, 
so  laid  out  as  to  display  all  the  principal  views  and 
leading  beauties  of  the  place.  It  leaves  nothing 
worth  looking  at  to  be  seen  from  the  windows,  and 
it  renders  all  further  inspection  from  walks  or 
gardens  unnecessary.  It  is  in  itself  a thing  of 
primary  importance.  Indeed,  nothing  can  rival  its 
ambition,  except,  perhaps,  the  vanity  of  the  in-  ( 
dividual  to  whom  it  owes  its  formation.  These  ap-  | 
proaches  are  often  unnecessarily  prolonged.  We 
have  seen  them  following  the  bouudary  of  the  pro- 
perty to  a considerable  distance  from  the  entrance,  j 
the  only  objects  between  them  and  the  public  road 
being  the  park -wall  and  a belt  of  shrubs  quite  in-  j 
sufficient  to  deaden  the  noise  of  carriages  outside. 
In  other  places  they  may  be  seen  extending  for  a j 
mile  or  more  through  a narrow  stripe  of  trees  | 
planted  on  the  sloping  banks  and  knolls,  on  the  j 
side  of  a small  valley  or  of  a wide  glen  along  which  J 
the  public  road  passes.  This  is,  indeed,  the  ' 
favourite  position  of  the  fine  approach.  The  | 
highest  powers  of  the  designer,  who  is  rash  and  in-  j 
experienced  enough  to  undertake  the  work,  are  \ 
called  into  exercise.  Cuts,  and  curves,  and  j 
gradients,  and  embankments,  are  all  elaborated  for  j 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  approach  to  occupy  the  ! 
principal  points  of  view.  In  the  limited  grounds 
no  room  is  left  for  the  formation  of  a good  walk. 
The  approach  is  walk  and  ride  and  everything. 
Seclusion  there  is  none,  except  that  the  fine  ap- 
proach is  not  much  frequented,  people  familiar  j 
with  it  often  preferring  to  go  by  the  back  way  to  j 
the  house.  It  is  evident  that  in  such  elaborations  | 
the  proprietor  thinks  more  of  securing  the  applause 
of  strangers  than  of  consulting  his  own  comfort 
and  convenience.  He  is  content  to  admire  and 
enjoy  by  proxy.  In  short,  of  all  the  follies  com-  ; 
mitted  in  the  laying  out  of  country  residences,  the 
fine  approach  may  be  allowed  to  wear  the  crown.” 

He  is  not  very  well  disposed  towards  an 
“ avenue,”  seldom  recommends  the  planting 
of  it,  for  the  invalid  reason,  amongst  other 
reasons,  that  “it  requires  to  grow  for  the 
lifetime  of  two  or  three  generations  before  it 
produces  its  full  effect but,  nevertheless,  he 
agrees  with  Mr.  Gilpin  in  venerating  an  old 
avenue,  with  its  double  or  quadruple  rows  of 
ancestral  trees.  He  sees  no  reason,  moreover, 
nor  do  we,  why  the  old  style  of  gardening  to 
which  they  belong,  with  its  alleys,  terraces, 
stairs,  fountains,  and  statues  should  not  be 
reproduced  in  certain  cases.  Pope,  it  will  be 
remembered,  ridiculed  the  formalities  and 
puerilities  of  the  gardens  of  his  day,  and  the— 

“ Statues  growing  that  noble  place  in, 

All  heathen  goddesses  most  rare, 

Homer,  Plutarch,  and  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Standing  naked  in  the  open  air.” 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Pope,  a few  statues, 
well  placed,  have  great  value  in  landscape- 
gardening. Garden  seats,  summer-houses, 
terraces,  fountains,  and  other  similar  adorn- 
ments, are  the  province  of  the  architect,  as  in- 
deed should  be  the  garden  also. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gilpin  dedicated  his  Essays 
on  “ Picturesque  Beauty  and  Picturesque 
Travel”  (1792),  to  Mr.  William  Lock,  who 
showed,  by  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey,  a domain 
full  of  beauties  and  striking  effects,  his  taste 
and  knowledge.  A pleasant  party  were  gathered 
about  the  present  hospitable  owner  of  this 
beautiful  park,  when  we  last  saw  the  sun  set 
behind  the  magnificent  grove  of  yews  there,  in 
a scene  which  has  few  parallels,  and  Mr. 
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William  Tooke  wrote  at  the  moment  on  a 
garden -seat  put  up  to  overlook  it — 

“ Here  Nature,  in  her  loveliest  forms  behold. 

Sublimely  beautiful,  and  mildly  bold; 

Each  charm  combined  that  pleasure  can  impart. 

Or  Nature  borrow,  from  her  handmaid,  art, 

(As  in  our  sparkling  circle  here  we  find), 

Completedby  Grissell,  whatLocksowell  designed.” 

We  have  before  now  referred  to  some  spoilers 
of  God’s  earth,  who,  under  the  title  of  land- 
scape gardeners,  take  their  five  guineas  a day 
to  mar  and  obliterate.  Men  of  this  class  are 
cleverly  satirised  in  “ Headlong  Hall,”  by 
Peacock,  quoted  by  Mr.  Downing,  of  America, 
in  his  excellent  “ Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening,”  which  we  introduced 
to  our  readers  about  three  years  ago.  A 
party  are  assembled  at  Lord  Littlebrains’,  and 
amongst  them  is  one  Milestone  (intended  to 
caricature  “ Capability  Brown,”  the  great  gar- 
dener of  the  day),  who  is  exhibiting  his  designs 
for  the  improvement  of  the  estate : — 

“Mr.  Milestone. — Here  is  another  part  of  the 
ground  in  its  natural  state.  Here  is  a large  rock, 
with  the  mountain-ash  rooted  in  its  fissures,  over- 
grown, as  you  see,  with  ivy  and  moss ; and  from 
this  part  of  it  bursts  a little  fountain,  that  runs 
bubbling  down  its  rugged  sides. 

Miss  Tenorina. — O,  how  beautiful  ! How  I 
should  love  the  melody  of  that  miniature  cascade  ! 

Mr.  Milestone.  — Beautiful,  Miss  Tenorina  ! 
Hideous,  base,  common,  and  popular.  Such  a 
thing  as  you  may  see  anywhere,  in  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  Now,  observe  the  metamorphosis. 
Here  is  the  same  rock,  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
giant.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a horn,  through 
which  the  little  fountain  is  thrown  to  a prodigious 
elevation.  In  the  other  is  a ponderous  stone,  so 
exactly  balanced,  as  to  be  apparently  ready  to  fall 
on  the  head  of  any  person  who  may  happen  to  be 
beneath;  and  there  is  Lord  Littlebrain  walking 
under  it. 

Squire  Headlong. — Miraculous,  by  Mahomet! 

Mr.  Milestone. — This  is  the  summit  of  a hill, 
covered,  as  you  perceive,  with  wood,  and  with 
those  mossy  stones  scattered  at  random  under  the 
trees. 

Miss  Tenorina.— What  a delightful  spot  to  read 
in,  on  a summer’s  day  ! The  air  must  be  so  pure, 
and  the  wind  must  sound  so  divinely  in  the  tops  of 
those  old  pines  ! 

Mr.  Milestone. — Bad  taste,  Miss  Tenorina ; bad 
taste,  I assure  you.  Here  is  the  spot  improved. 
The  trees  are  cut  down  ; the  stones  are  cleared 
away ; this  is  an  octagonal  pavilion,  exactly  on 
the  centre  of  the  summit,  and  there  you  see  Lord 
Littlebrain,  on  the  top  of  the  pavilion,  enjoying 
the  prospect  with  a telescope  !” 

The  few  persons  who  do  understand  the 
subject  are  not  employed  as  they  should  be : 
the  majority  of  owners  seeming  not  to  know 
that, — 

“Elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows. 

And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  result 

Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a polished  mind.” 

In  some  gardens  that  we  have  recently  seen, 
every  principle  of  art  is  disregarded.  Those 
who  created  some  of  the  absurdities  we  have 
in  our  eye  certainly  did  not  think  with  Bacon 
that  “ as  for  the  making  of  knots  or  figures 
with  divers  coloured  earths,  they  may  lie 
under  the  windows  of  the  house  on  that  side 
on  which  the  garden  stands:  they  be  but  toys  : 
you  may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in 
tarts.” 

Mr.  Smith  alludes,  withjustice,  to  the  brief 
period  that  is  usually  conceded  to  the  artist : — 
“A  man  may  thrust  his  preconceived  fancies 
on  a place  as  fast  as  he  can  stake  them  out ; 
but  if  the  treatment  is  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
ground,  and  if  harmony  and  variety  of  effect 
are  desired,  as  they  always  ought  to  be,  time 
should  be  given  for  the  laws  of  suggestion  to 
come  into  free  play.” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said  the  same  thing: — 
“The  landscape  gardener  is  trotted  over  the 
grounds  two,  three,  or  four  times,  and  called 
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upon  to  decide  on  points  which  a proprietor  ^ 
himself  would  hesitate  to  determine,  unless  he  j 
were  to  visit  the  grounds  in  different  lights 
and  at  different  seasons  and  various  times  of 
the  day  during  the  course  of  a year.”  This 
leads  to  a degree  of  precipitation  on  the  part 
of  the  artist,  who  knows  his  remuneration  will 
be  grudged  unless  he  makes  some  striking 
and  notable  alteration,  yet  has  little  or  no  time 
allowed  him  to  judge  what  that  alteration  ought 
to  be.  Hence  men  of  taste  and  genius  are  re- 
duced to  act  at  random  ; hence  an  habitual 
disregard  of  the  genius  loci,  and  a porportional 
degree  of  confidence  in  a set  of  general  rules, 
influencing  their  own  practice,  so  that  they  do  | 
not  receive  from  nature  the  impression  of  what  j 
a place  ought  to  be,  but  impress  on  nature  atj 
a venture  the  stamp,  manner,  or  character  of  J 
their  own  practice,  as  a mechanic  put6  the 
same  marks  on  all  the  goods  which  pass  ( 
through  his  hands. 

To  “ garden  finely  ” is  still  a difficult)’,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so  until  people  are  willing 
to  pay  for  thought. 


ST.  PAUL’S.— THE  FUNERAL  AND 
MONUMENT. 

Having  given  place  to  my  suggestions 
on  the  use  of  this  building,  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  an  opportunity,  perhaps  unique, 
now  offers  itself  for  testing,  at  no  expense  but 
that  of  a little  thought,  I will  not  say  their 
practicability,  but  the  adaptability  or  non- 
adaptability of  Wren’s  work  to  its  ostensible 
purpose, — the  experimental  decision  of  no  less 
a question  than  whether  what  we  call  by 
courtesy  “ the  noblest  edifice  of  modern  times  ” 
be,  in  its  main  bulk,  a useful  or  a useless 
one,— a success  or  a failure. 

On  this  point,  I presume,  no  one  able  and 
willing  to  give  it  the  least  attention,  can  have 
any  doubt.  But,  for  railroad  thinkers  and 
actors,  nothing  but  an  experiment  will  do,  and 
I have  shown  that  the  thing  cannot  be  put  to 
experimental  proof  without  stopping,  by  cloth 
hangings,  the  reverberation  of  certain  surfaces 
I have  indicated.  The  proof,  therefore,  would 
be  nearly  as  costly  as  the  permanent  execution 
of  this  necessary  furniture.  But  an  occasion 
approaches  on  which  it  is  customary  to  do  the 
very  thing  required  : the  national  feeling  will 
not  nicely  calculate  a little  black  cloth  more 
or  less,  and  its  distribution  is,  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  say,  only  a matter  of  fancy,  a 
refined  synonym  for  chance.  Might  it  not 
then  hasten  a more  real  appropriation  of  this 
“ noblest  edifice  of  modern  times  ” to  its  pre- 
tended use,  if  this  cloth  were  arranged  in  the 
manner  that  would  allow  an  experimental  deci- 
sion of  this  question  ? For  the  dome  lining 
(which  is  quite  indispensable)  might  be  sub- 
stituted a tent-like  velarium  attached  only  at 
the  eye  and  the  cornice ; and  the  remaining 
hangings  are,  I think,  much  the  same,  in 
quantity  and  distribution,  as  have  been  usual 
on  great  funerals  in  all  cathedrals. 

True,  the  Times  has  propounded  the  paradox 
that  funeral  and  monumental  honours,  though 
they  “ may  be  ornamental,  must  not  be  useful  ” 
(of  which  more  anon),  and  may  say  this  would 
be  as  bad  as  Lord  Ingestre’s  sewers,  making  ! 
the  hangings  useful,  and  taking  back  in  profit  j 
some  of  what  we  pretend  to  waste.  Be  it  so. 
Is  it  proposed  to  make  a bonfire  of  them  ? or  ! 
to  tie  them  round  the  nation’s  beaver  ? Have 
a care  : it  will  require  some  ingenious  supervi- 
sion even  then,  to  keep  them  from  wiping  * 
pens,  or  some  other  economical  investment.  j 

Well,  if  I may  venture  further,  one  word  of! 
the  tomb.  One  great  in  war  alone  having  1 
pre-occupied  the  centre,  the  greater  hero,  ^ 
great  in  all  his  relations,  soldier,  commander, 
politician,  universal  counsellor,  seems  likely ! 
to  be  thrust  aside  into  a subordinate  place.  I 
Now  the  tomb  of  Nelson  is  a thorough  ex-  1 
ample  of  the  above  principle,— the  Times’  ver-  I 
sion  of  the  “ Lamp  of  Sacrifice,” — as  far  as 
the  unfortunate  clash  of  requirements  between  1 
a tomb  and  a monument  would  permit.  Tombs, 


indeed,  have  by  some  strange  oversight  been 
made  monuments  too,  in  several  countries 
and  from  very  early  down  to  very  late  times ; 
but  this  is  plainly  an  antiquated  error,  to  be 
dispelled  by  the  enlightenment  of  to-day.  For 
a tomb,  you  see,  must  serve  some  use, — it 
must  seclude  and  secure  the  body, — while  a 
monument  must  not  be  useful : we  must  not 
take  back  from  what  it  costs  anything  what- 
ever in  the  shape  of  purpose  served,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  it  does  no  honour  to  the  de- 
ceased. The  requirements  of  the  two  things, 
then,  are  incompatible,  and  to  make  this  as 
much  of  a monument  as  he  could,  the  artist’s 
only  resource,  as  he  could  not  make  it  quite 
useless,  was  to  make  it  as  useless  as  he  could, 
— serving  the  bare  necessities  indeed  of  a tomb, 
but  as  imperfectly  as  possible.  In  other  times 
and  places,  as  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Younger 
England,  they  fell  into  the  barbarism  of 
making  such  things  answer  the  tomb-require- 
ments as  perfectly  as  th€y  could,  and  so, 
fora  great  man,  hollowed  the  sarcophagus  and 
its  lid  out  of  two  entire  blocks  of  the  strongest, 
closestfitting.mostimpervious  and  imperishable 
material  their  land  afforded,  or  the  most 
beautiful  among  materials  equally  excellent  for 
these  qualities,  and  then  cut  the  exterior  into  a 
general  shape  suggestive  of  the  form  required 
by  the  interior,  but  (if  exposed)  beautified  by 
the  substitution  of  natural  curves  for  straight 
lines  and  planes,  and  with  mechanical  high 
finish,  or  an  epitaph  or  symbols  or  imagery,  or 
whatever  they  could  do  well,  and  no  mimicry 
of  what  others  only  could  do.  In  sublime 
contrast  to  all  this,  then,  we  have  the  wooden 
coffin  merely  left  on  the  floor,  and  walled  round 
with  small  slabs  standing  edgewise,  made  to 
mimic  the  peculiar  finishings  of  Italian  empty 
sculpture  frames  on  a pedestal  made  for  some- 
thing important;  and  then,  on  the  top,  to  re- 
present this  something,  for  which  so  much 
preparation  is  made,  poor  old  Wolsey’s  empty 
sarcophagus.  So  Nelson  is  neither  buried, 
like  a little  man,  nor  entombed,  like  a great 
one, — has  neither  a grave,  nor  a sarcophagus 
for  use,  but  a handsome  second-hand  one  for 
ornament : for,  since  Mr.  Bull  has  developed 
the  refined  principle  that  monuments  (and 
many  other  things)  may  be  ornamental,  but 
must  not  be  useful,  he  yet  seems  to  find  no- 
thing better  for  ornaments  than  other  people’s 
cast-off  articles  of  utility,  or  superfluous  repe- 
titions and  representations  thereof  (as  all  his 
architecture,  Palladian  or  Puginian,  alike 
shows) ; and  this  almost  drives  me  to  think 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  what  Mason  says, 
that  “ Beauty  scorns  to  dwell  where  Use  is 
exiled,”  since  you  are  obliged  even  where  she 
is  exiled  to  make  it  appear  she  is  present,  and 
make  your  useless  things  mimic  useful  ones. 
Ruskin  indeed  flatly  contradicts  the  poet,  by 
informing  us  that  the  most  beautiful  things  in 
nature  are  the  most  useless,  and  as  I cannot 
undertake  to  decide  the  point,  not  knowing 
which  of  Nature’s  works  (the  sun,  or  any 
other  remarkable  for  beauty)  are  the  most 
useless,  I must  conclude  some  difference  exists 
between  nature  and  art.  Possibly,  she  may  be 
able  to  take  some  liberties  we  cannot. 

We  see  here  then,  as  in  all  Mr.  Bull’s  works, 
since  his  younger  days,  that  his  favourite  lamp 
is  “sacrifice;”  first,  a great  sacrifice  of  the  ex- 
cellence or  efficiency  of  the  work  (l  beg 
pardon, — the  useful  part  of  the  work,  or 
rather  the  useful  appendage  thereof),  to  make 
it  appear  he  can  do  without  something  others 
cannot ; and  then  a tangible  sacrifice  of  some- 
thing useful  or  apparently  useful,  and  to  re- 
main unused,  as  an  ornament,  i.e.  to  show  how 
much  work  he  can  afford  to  waste.  And  this 
latter  sacrifice,  here  observe,  carries  out  the 
perfection  of  economy,  having  cost  Mr.  Bull 
nothing,  but  been  paid  for  by  Cardinal  Wolsey 
(take  care  no  Cardinal  W.  gets  his  bones  into 
it  after  all !).  Well,  then  (to  prevent  this), 
suppose  the  remains  of  the  great  man  of  duty, 
instead  of  being  thrust  aside  into  a second 
place,  were  to  repose  here,  centrally,  and  over 
the  fellow-hero  whose  work  he  completed,  and 
whose  dying  words  he  fulfilled. 

If  the  empty  receptacle  be  insufficient,  will 
Mr.  Bull  refuse  a new  one  at  his  own  expense, 
equally  noble  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  of 
Cornish  porphyry  or  Irish  basalt,  finished  with 


the  best  of  such  workmanship  as  he  can  do 
best  ? (not  with  mimicry  of  what  he  can  do 
i worst.)  Remember  you  cannot  be  first  in 
everything.  In  what  shall  the  shrine  excel, — 
in  size,  in  elaboration,  in  sculpture,  or  in  fit- 
I ness  and  perfection  of  mechanism  and 
mechanic  finish  ? If  you  choose  size  or 
[ elaboration,  you  choose  things  in  which  it  is 
| certain  to  be  eclipsed,  by  the  next  rich  fool 
that  fancies  this  mode  of  exposing  himself. 
If  you  choose  sculpture,  you  choose  that  in 
which  you  are  equally  certain  to  be  laughed 
at.  Do,  for  once,  Mr.  Bull,  attempt  what  you 
can  do  well,  and  do  it  thoroughly,  and  let  the 
' tomb  of  Wellington  be  a thing  not  growing 
old  and  ridiculous ; a thing  to  be  not  gaped  at, 
but  always  honoured,  always  honourable, — 
like  the  things  your  antiquaries  still  find 
lovely  and  fresh,  that  six  centuries  of  inven- 
tions have  not  enabled  us  to  smite  at  or  pity. 

But  will  there  Le  room  on  this  to  cut  the 
epitaph?  Plenty;  for  this  reason  : on  looking 
round  this  and  other  of  Mr.  Bull’s  campisanti, 
we  shall  observe  him  to  be  labouring  under  a 
singular  error,  that  the  greater  the  deceased, 
greater  wits  are  needed  to  write  his  epitaph. 
Now,  this  is  utterly  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  I 
think  an  example  or  two,  even  among  little 
men,  will  make  plain.  Suppose,  Sir,  you  had 
to  write  my  epitaph — don’t  you  think  it  would 
be  a tough  job  ? I think,  to  make  a good 
thing  of  it,  it  would  take  (excuse  me)  a cleverer 
fellow  than  you.  Now,  yours  would  be  much 
easier:  and  as  for  Welby  Pugin’s,  I think  you 
or  even  I might  undertake  it.  So,  you  see,  the 
less  little  the  man,  the  less  wit  needed  for  his 
epitaph  ; and  the  length,  too,  is  commensurate 
with  the  difficulty.  My  exploits  would  require 
considerable  explanation  : yours  might  be  far 
less  dilated  on.  So,  also,  to  what  may  be 
called  a small  great  man,  you  must  give  all 
his  nav  es  and  titles  in  full : to  a very  great 
one,  a single  name  suffices  ; and  there  may  be 
! cases  where  a single  initial  would  never  become 
ambiguous.  Few  kings’  tombs  have  even 
that.  I believe  it  may  be  taken  as  a rule,  the 
shorter  and  easier  the  epitaph,  the  more 
j honourable,  provided  it  be  understood  by  all. 

. So,  then,  you  surely  would  not  needlessly 
lengthen  anybody’s : you  would  not  cover 
Wellington  now  with  more  than  one  name  and 
one  title  at  the  very  utmost?  You  would  not 
surely  put  more  than 

“Wellington,  the  Peacemaker.” 


Now,  let  us  leave  the  crypt,  not  without  a 
thought  of  the  long  clear  foresight  that  pro- 
vided this  place  for  the  real  shrines  of  English 
j worthies,  when  all  the  trumpery  and  jobbery 
( that  mocks  them  above  shall  be  in  its  right 
place,  and  worth  ninepence  a bushel;  for,  to  that 
it  must  come — must — must, — lest  it  be  said, 

I “ The  later  English  were  a nation  of  jobbers 
and  humbugs,  living  on  each  other’s  vanity, 

' and  fattening  each  his  brother’s  foolery  for  his 
| own  table,” — must, — that  the  boasted  “sacri- 
fice ” of  paying  for  them  be  not  an  empty 
brag, — that  we  “take  back  nothing”  in  the 
shape  of  purse-pride  and  self-display,  any 
j more  than  of  utility  to  our  poor  neighbours. 
I Mr.  Bull  has  chosen  the  kind  of  “sacrifice:” 
j he  must  carry  it  through.  He  has  settled  its 
rules  : let  him  observe  them,  and  finish  hi& 
; sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  lime-kiln. 

! Now,  observe,  Sir,  that  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  in  the  greatest  times  and  places,  have 
had  no  greater  monument  than  that  here  pro- 
posed, namely  a tomb  of  the  most  perfect  exe- 
1 cution  and  excellent  material,  in  a place  of  pre- 
eminent honour  in  a chief  religious  edifice. 
In  short,  they  have  been  monumenled  without 
waste,  though  not  without  sacrifice.  The  sacri- 
fice and  the  honour  shown  have  been,  not  in 
the  amount  of  superfluities  and  useless  things, 
but  the  liberal  devotion  of  unnecessary  and  yet 
useful  ones ; not  in  the  display  of  so  much 
(and  no  more)  work  thrown  away,  but  the 
application  of  all  the  work  that  could  possibly 
be  applied  to  better  the  thing ; the  denial  of 
! nothing  that  could  make  it  more  perfect ; not 
! the  building  of  so  many  columns,  so  many 
feet  high,  or  so  many  blank  windows,  or  other 
representations  of  fragments  of  useful  things, 
so  many  laughing-stocks  to  show  how  much 
vou  can  afford  to  waste  in  honour  of  a man  to 
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whom  you  do  not  afford  even  your  best 
coffin. 

I cannot  but  think,  then,  that  the  former 
mode,  mediaeval  and  exploded  though  it  be,  is 
a more  honourable  way  of  doing  honour.  For, 
observe  that,  in  our  way,  by  waste,  there  is  no 
completeness,  nothing  perfect.  You  are  al- 
ways liable  to  be  outdone, — never  can  say  we 
have  given  him  monuments  so  great,  so  nobly 
wasteful  and  useless,  that  no  one  shall  have 
greater  or  more  useless ; whereas,  by  the  old 
mode,  here  proposed  to  be  revived,  we  may 
say,  he  has  so  good  a tomb  that  nobody  can 
ever  have  a better  : the  nobleness  consisting 
in  completeness,  in  want  of  nothing,  it  becomes 
a quality  not  admitting  of  more  or  less,  not  to 
be  reckoned  up  in  the  shopkeeper’s  mode,  by 
feet,  or  tons,  or  pounds,  like  a Nelson  column 


me  to  be  not  in  being  useful,  but  in  being 
necessary,  in  being  a work  required  by  com- 
mon honesty.  We  must  pay  for  sewers, 
whether  we  pay  for  a Wellington  Monument 
or  not.  Therefore,  says  Lord  Ingestre,  to  save 
the  expense  of  the  latter,  let  us  call  sewers 
Wellington  Monuments.  It  is  an  expedient 
thoroughly  English ; like  Mamma’s  for  cheat- 
ing John  out  of  his  birthday  and  keeping  it 
on  Ash  Wednesday, — “ You  know,  John,  Ash 
Wednesday  only  comes  once  a year,  and  we  can 
pretend  it  is  the  19th,  we  can  call  it  so.”  The 
device  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  country 
par  excellence  of  mendacious  names,  Crystal 
Palaces,  Waterloo-bridges,  and  the  like. 

But  is  there  no  step  between  calling  sewers 
Wellingtons,  and  hindering  sewers  in  honour 

. - i of  Wellington? — between  calling  a work  of 

Ihe  respect  shown  ceases  to  be  a matter  of  [ common  justice,  or  a denial  thereof  his  monu- 

vulgar  arithmetic  : they  honoured  him  so  j ment  ? For  observe,  you  cannot  break  off  the 

much  and  no  more.  , connection  with  sewers,  not  at  least  in  a raonu- 

But  do  you  want  to  give  more  work  than  | ment  of  waste.  They  follow  you  and  dare  you.  icas pnmucie  masses,  on  me  tops  oi  tne  piers: 
can  possibly  be  spent  (I  mean  used—  spent  What  can  you  give  that  is  not  due  to  sewers  | and  nothing  would  be  so  beautiful  or  noble 
rP,r0SnKyn)  ,1"  !uch,  a TnU,ment!  The",  or  the  like?  Poor  Mr.  Bull!  You  think  for  this  purpose,  if  the  age  could  only  make 
saya  Mr.  Hull,  by  his  thundering  mouth-'  your  column  is  quite  genteel,  and  has  nothing  them  tolerably,  as  statues  about  20  feet  high, 
Pf®,6,*  J ™u®t  8lve  it  m a way  that  must  never  to  do  with  sewers,  because  the  word  is  not  cut  and  standing  five  or  six  above  the  parapet : 
fnrSS’  though  half  his  children  be  crying  j on  its  pedestal.  Why,  cannot  you  see  that,  if  but  rather  than  make  these  as  ice  should,  I 
Z rU  ?'  r t\0r  ,air  and  P\lf7ei  heal*h’  I n,0t  a sewer’  il  is  a robber  " Do  not  I fancy  the  next  best  thing  would  be  monolithic 
lor  rest  of  which  he  has  swindled  them,  for  think  you  show  better  taste  than  Lord  Ingestre  \ flattened  obelisks,  of  about  the  same  height 
lile  immolated  to  his  Moloch  and  respite  of  because  it  will  never  be  called  so.  Those  ! filling  each  recess,  with  a boldly  moulded  (or 
toil  wrung  out  at  bloody  price  for  his  vanities,  above  look  at  the  thing,  not  the  name.  The  ! perhaps  leafy)  base  where  they  spring  from  the 
must  show  how  much  he  can  throw  | great  Duke  would  rather  be  honoured  with  a I present  coping;  and  (as  the  name  suwwests 
away  how  much  lie  can  make  useless  in  honour  great  sewer  even,  than  a great  robbery  of  rather  a Waterloo  than  a Wellington  memo- 
fmnncfvYf  But  alas’  Mr-  Bnl1’  y,ou  attLfcmPt  an  i The  Man  of  Duty  would  rather  have  rial)  panels  on  each  broad  face,  those  toward  the 

impossibility.  You  cannot  make  what  you  a duty  than  a delay  of  duty  called  after  him.  road  containing  lists  of  the  names  of  all 

give  useless.  1 om  give  only  money,  and,  | Better  pretend  sewers  are  his  monuments  officers,  and,  if  possible,  all  privates  who  fell 

. 8 ,?rou.cf?  do>  this  will  be  useful,—  falsely,  than  have  a figure  in  the  next  cholera-  (or  at  least  their  numbers  in  each  regiment), 

list  his  monument’s  monument  truly.  '"nA  *l * 1 *’ — : * 

Well,  whether  commercial  enterprise  will 
ever  supply  sewers  (as  well  as  sewer-hindrances) 
remains  to  be  seen  ; but  this  I know,  that  there 


wasting  nothing,  causing  no  loss  of  labour, 
only  transferring  a loss  from  others  to  himself. 
But  this  is  not  the  greatest  feature  of  the 
change.  The  loss  was  theirs  by  blunder  only ; 
it  is  his  by  choice,  which  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  an  ignoble  loss  and  a noble 
expenditure.  It  not  only  changes  hands,  but 
changes  its  nature;  and  in  passing  to  Mr.  Bull, 
from  laughable  it  becomes  honourable, — from 
a monument  of  mere  oversight,  a monument 
of  liberality  and  noble  sacrifice. 

But  if  the  purchase,  at  full  cost  price,  would 
thus  be  a true  lawful  and  wasteless  monu- 
mental work,  of  course  the  purchase  at  any  less 
price,  above  the  present  marketable  value, 
would  be  equally  unobjectionable ; provided 
Mr.  Bull  explained  by  an  inscription  along  the 
frieze  that  it  was  not  altogether  his  own, 
monumentally,  and  in  what  proportion  not  so. 
And  he  might  still  make  any  sculptural  addi- 
tions. The  great  want  of  the  design  is  doubt- 
less pinnacle  masses,  on  the  tops  of  the  piers ; 


useful  to  the  jobbers,  to  those  you  pay  to 
waste  it, — nay,  to  waste  the  people’s  labour  for 
you  : that  is  all  you  can  waste, — not  your  own 
sacrifice,  but  what  you  force  out  of  them.  If 


waste  be  your  sacrifice,  you  have  none  to  give  | are  many  life-important  things  it  never  will, 
of  your  own,  you  are  obliged  to  steal  it.  You  , These,  however,  are  the  more  fit  to  make 

can  only  honour with  your  poor  neigh-  monuments  on  that  account.  But  coming  to 

bour  s ewe  lamb.  I useful  things  not  vital,  will  it  ever  supply  such 

A long  while  ago,  when  Mr.  Bull  could  j a thing  as  Waterloo- bridge,  think  you?  Or 
afford  to  be  more  honest,— could  afford  many  | would  it  ever,  except  by  mistake  ? No  : I will 
things  he  cannot  now,— many  real  sacrifices  1 tell  you  what  it  will  supply  in  that  time, 

and  real  mnnumpnlq  f r>  tVio  rlor.nvlo.1  _ If  l . . ! 7 i • i , 


and  real  monuments  to  the  departed, — it 
curious  to  observe  his  parsimony  of  useless 
ones,  or  rather  his  total  ignorance  of  them. 
Though  giving  men  of  little  renown  far  nobler 
and  handsomer  monuments  than  Nelson’s,  he 
seems  never  to  have  taken  up  more  room  or 
material  than  was  necessary  for  a tomb  (even 
then  often  used  as  an  altar),  unless  making  the 
monument  also  a market-cross,  well,  chapel, 

; conduit,  or  something  else  decidedly  useful, 

: though  not  to  the  builders.  Their  notion  of 
1 the  sacrificial  nature  of  a monument  seems  to 
\ have  been,  not  that  it  must  be  profitless  to 
I others,  but  only  to  themselves, — not  a piece  of 
r useless  work,  but  of  unforced  useful  work, — 
j something  that  sheer  necessity  would  either  not 
I have  made  at  all,  or  not  so  well.  There  are 
i abundance  of  things  eminently  useful  that  will 
not  pay  their  doers  five  per  cent,  (though  with 
Mr.  Bull  these  terms  seem  synonymous),  and 
that  will  never  be  wrung  out  by  the  pressure 
of  pure  necessity — things  that  never  have  been 
nor  will  be  done  but  by  a Lamp  of  Sacrifice, — 
such  sacrifice  as  made  Adrian’s  Bridge,  for 
instance,  last  to  carry  you  over,  when  it  need 
not  have  carried  Attila,  and  under  Robert 
Stephenson’s  engineering  would  not  have 
carried  even  Constantine, — such  sacrifice  as 
made  the  Aqua  Julia  to  be  drunk  in  1852,  when 
it  need  not  have  been  in  52,  on  Mr.  Bull’s 
principles, — such  sacrifice  as  made  your  mar- 
ket-crosses, needlessly  but  not  uselessly,  as  solid 
and  beautiful  as  churches, — such  sacrifice  as 
alone  can  make  any  human  work  better  than 
pigs’  work,  or  make  any  not  6how  to  all  time 
llthat  its  makers  hated  it. 

Thus,  you  see,  between  the  old  lamp  of 
;sacrifice  and  the  new  lamp  of  waste,  there  is  a 
vwide  distinction,  which  it  is  a pity  Ruskin  did 
inot  more  clearly  insist  upon.  The  former 
Ishows  us  a vast  province  of  human  work,  use- 
uful  and  yet  peculiarly  fit  to  be  monumental ; 
ran  order  of  work  totally  removed  from  either 
ilthe  modern  “ monuments,”  the  Nelson  Column 
Iclass  of  things,  or  from  what  Lord  Ingestre 
Ijiproposes.  For  the  error  of  that  proposal,  evi- 
kdently  originating  in  the  best  feeling,  seems  to 


tubular  and  chain-suspended  bridges, — those 
structures  of  which  Rennie  swore  before  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  that  (as  any  man  of 
common  mechanical  knowledge  can  see)  they 
are  “always  in  action,”  “always  at  work,” 
always  wearing  out  in  the  inaccessible  joints 
and  points  of  contact,  hour  by  hour  in- 
visibly weaker,  till  the  last  feather  on  the 
last  crossing  load  destroys  them  at  a mo- 
ment’s warning ; those  structures  of  which 
none  can,  in  the  common  course  of  things, 
go  out  of  use,  but  by  the  precipitation 
of  an  extraordinary  living  load  ; those  bridges 
of  which  more  have  thus  fallen,  with  mangled 
crowds,  in  the  half  century  of  their  use,  than 
bridges  had  fallen  harmlessly,  or  decayed  gra- 
dually, in  all  Europe  for  twenty  centuries 
before.  These  it  will  supply,  and  deliberately 
count  the  saving  and  pocket  its  per  centage  out 
of  future  trainloads’  of  mangled  limbs  ; these, 
till  it  can  devise  some  cheaper  expedient  to 
make  money  in  one  generation  out  of  the  blood 
of  another;  these,  ghastly  portentous  monu- 
ments of  latter-day  knavery,  that  stand  pre- 
pared, like  old  Britain’s  basket-work  colossi, 
to  immolate  human  hecatombs  to  a worse  god 
than  Woden.  These  it  will  supply : such 
bridges  as  Waterloo  it  supplies  only  by  over- 
sight. 

Now,  I have  heard  talk  of  Mr.  Bull  taking 
advantage  of  this  oversight,  to  buy  this  monu- 
ment, so  that  its  name  may  be  no  longer  a lie ; 
and,  by  the  addition  of  a few  sculptures,  or 
even  inscriptions  only,  obtain  a very  costly 
Wellington  memorial  at  comparatively  little 
cost  to  himself.  Of  course,  though  making  it 
his  own  commercially,  he  could  not,  though 
crossing  it  toll-free  from  the  day  of  the  funeral, 
call  it  his  own  as  a monument,  unless  he  had 
paid  the  full  cost  price,  which  I suppose  is 
more  than  he  would  afford  for  any  monument, 
even  Wellington’s.  But  what  I would  observe 
is,  that  this  payment,  supposing  it  obtainable, 
would  be  no  waste,  like  column-building,  but 
all  pure  wasteless  liberality.  For  look  you, 
whatever  is  wasted  work  in  the  bridge,  has 
been  wasted  already.  Mr.  Bull  would  be 


and  those  toward  the  river,  deep-cut  medallion- 
portraits  of  the  commanders. 

I.  On  the  Frieze  and  Architrave  (the  fillet 
between  being  effaced) : — 


1st  Arch. 

Begun  1815 : finished  1818. 

2nd  „ 

Bought  to  bear 

3rd  ,, 

the  nation’s  jewels 

4th  „ 

when  she  buried 

Middle.  - 

WELLINGTON, 

6 th  Arch. 

who  saved  her 

7th  „ 

with  so  little  loss : 

8th  ,, 

she  writes  it  all 

9th  „ 

,_on  twenty  stones. 

The  projecting  pieces  over  the  piers  to  be 
ornamented  only,  not  inscribed. 

II.  On  the  foot  of  each  list  on  the  stones : — 
Fell  in  saving  England,  18th  June,  1815. 

Thus,  Sir,  I conceive  we  have  a mode  of 
spending  equally  well  and  monumentally,  any 
amount,  large  or  small  (at  least  from  the  pre- 
sent market  price  of  the  bridge  up  to  its  cost 
price  any  amount)  likely  to  be  devoted  to  this 
great  memory  ; and  in  any  case  with  equal 
completeness  and  propriety, — without  attaching 
the  hero’s  name  to  either  a sewer  or  a sewer- 
hindcrer, — without  mocking  the  sons  of  toil 
with  a display  of  wasted  toil,— without  forcing 
our  consciences  to  a refuge  in  the  deadly 
sophistry  of  “ making  employment,” — without 
giving  work  to  work-wasters,  jobbers,  or  sham 
artists,— without  taking  part  in  the  Satanic 
occupation  (which  some  of  ue  profess  ourselves 
so  near  devilhood  as  to  think  our  place  ! our 
office  /)  of  wasting  human  labour,  and  “ sup- 
porting ” labour- wasters. 

The  notions,  then,  I would  strive  to  advo- 
cate respecting  sepulchral  and  monumental 
works  are  these  : — 

1.  That  where  we  afford  a permanent  coffin 
or  sarcophagus,  it  is  better  to  place  the  body 
inside  than  outside  the  same. 

2.  That  there  is  no  reason  whatever  (except 
jobbery),  for  separating  the  three  functions  of  a 
coffin,  tomb,  and  monument, — to  hold  the  re- 
mains, to  mark  their  place,  and  to  publish  our 
respect;  but  that  all  the  noblest  sepulchres, 
in  the  greatest  times  and  places,  have,  in  a 
single  work,  fulfilled  all  three  ends.  (And 
modern  science  makes  this  all  the  more  easy, 
because  the  two  pieces  of  a sarcophagus  can 
be  held  together  air-tight  and  inseparably  by 
simply  pouring  uncontractible  type-metal  into 
a pair  of  dovetail  grooves  cut  round  the  meet- 
ing faces  of  the  two  stones.) 

3.  That  in  all  epitaphs  the  name  or  names  of 
the  deceased,  be  they  one  or  ten  thousand,  forms 
the  most  essential  and  only  indispensable  part 
of  the  writing. 
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4.  That  a monument  should  be  no  larger 
than  is  absolutely  required  to  hold  and  pre- 
serve the  epitaph  (and  images,  if  any)  of  the 
deceased,  these  being  the  sole  objects  of  a 
monument.  And  it  should  have  no  work 
not  conducive  to  these  ends ; for  even  decora- 
tion, observe,  is  highly  conducive  thereto; 
many  monuments  (the  Eleanor  crosses,  to  go 
no  further)  having  been  preserved  to  us  solely 
by  their  decoration,  which  has  thus  done  what 
the  strength  of  rocks  could  not  in  resisting  the 
spoiler.  But  a monument  has  no  light  to  be 
enlarged  for  ornament,  i.e.  made  larger  or 
costlier,  to  hold  ornament  or  show  the  archi- 
tect’s skill,  than  it  need  be  to  hold,  show,  and 
preserve  as  long  as  possible,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  and  as  beautifully  as  possible,  the 
epitaph  and  images,  if  any.  Thus,  I think, 
the  very  letters  of  an  epitaph  should  always  be 
ornamental,  as  all  nations,  I believe  (with  the 
sole  and  remarkable  exception  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans),  have  done  in  their  most  artistic  j 
times, — the  Lombards  most  successfully  with 
our  alphabet.  And  let  me  remark  on  this,  J 
that  without  trial  (for  the  Puginian  mimicry  is  j 
no  trial)  you  have  little  idea  bow  much  art  this 
union  of  beauty  with  legibility  in  the  eyes  of 
your  own  age  exacts. 

In  short,  then,  do  as  little  as  possible,  but 
stinting  nothing  that  can  ever  so  little  improve 
it.  Build  as  little  as  possible,  but  with  rocks. 
Cut  as  little  as  possible,  but  in  adamant. 
Write  as  little  as  possible,  but  in  lines  of 
beauty.  The  very  least  you  can  write  is  the 
name  or  names  of  the  monumented,  but  even 
this  your  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar  jobs  with  all 
their  absurd  waste,  fail  in. 

Is  it  impossible  to  collect  all  the  names  that 
fell  at  the  Nile,  or  Copenhagen,  or  Trafalgar  ? 
If  not  I would,  ere  it  is  too  late,  ere  they  be- 
come as  though  they  had  not  been,— now 
while  some  may  point  and  call  them  grand- 
father, uncle,  cousin, — cut  them  all  on  the  re- 
spective sides  of  the  Trafalgar-square  column’s 
socles,  and  then,  base  though  it  be,  it  will  not 
be  altogether  like  an  abscess  or  a cancer. 

But  I submit  that  the  “ Waterloo  stones,” 
however  you  may  laugh  at  their  archaism,  and 
meet  me  with  the  “ wants-of-the-age  ” cant, 
would  better  meet  the  monumental  require- 
ments, which  are  really  much  the  same  now 
as  ever.  They  would  but  just  hold  their 
epitaph, — an  epitaph  not  to  be  read  through, 
but  to  speak, — to  speak  always  to  the  ever- 
passing  throng,  on  what  will  be,  when  free, 
your  city’s  midmost,  most  thronged  thorough- 
fare. There  they  will  stand  looking  down  on 
your  Rialto,  crowning  as  with  the  jewels  of  a 
diadem  (for  I should  carefully  choose  the 
colours  of  Scotch  granite,  white  and  pink), 
crowning  your  fairest  and  most  solid  engi- 
neering work ; and  there,  day  by  day,  would 
children  be  shown  where  is  written  on  the 
well-known  rock,  brought  from  afar  to  write 
it  on,  the  name  of  a grandfather  or  a grand- 
father’s grandfather,  to  be  read  again  a hun- 
dred times,  and  shown  again  to  children’s 
children, — the  name  that  England  wrote  up 
there  in  making  up  her  jewels ; and  there, 
even  when  not  one  can  be  claimed  as  his,  will 
the  child  ask  his  nurse,  “ What  mean  all  these 
endless  lists,  names  upon  names,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  j”  and  the  nurse  will  answer, 
“These  are  the  names  of  the  killed  soldiers  of 
Wellington,  the  peacemaker,  to  whom  England 
could  give  nothing  else,  not  a coffin  or  a 
grave, — could  do  nothing  more  than  remem- 
ber their  names.  These  are  a cloud  of  wit- 
nesses that  England  expects  every  one  to  do 
his  duty.”  E.  L.  Garbett. 


The  Park  for  Finsbury.  — Building 
speculations  are  rapidly  covering  the  ground 
intended  for  a park  at  Finsbury,  but  not  a 
single  step  has  been  taken  since  Mr.  Disraeli 
amused  those  interested  by  his  encouraging 
assurances.  Meetings  are  again  being  held, 
and  an  influential  working  committee  is  to  be 
formed  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  taking  active  and  immediate  steps 
to  carry  out  the  project  at  once,  if  at  all. 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  it  is  said,  has 
promised  his  countenance  so  soon  as  the'  vox 
populi  shall  have  energetically  and  unequivo- 
cally made  itself  heard. 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  ALPS. -RAILWAYS 
INTO  ITALY. 

In  this  iron  age,  when  metallic  communica- 
tions are  the  order  of  the  day — when  even 
Spain  and  Portugal  have  started  from  their 
lethargic  apathy,  and  are  about  to  take  their 
place  in  the  march  of  civilization,  by  forming 
an  iron  highway  to  connect  Lisbon  with 
Madrid,  and  these  again  with  Paris;  every- 
thing relating  to  railways  deeply  concerns  the 
public,  and  especially  that  English  public  who 
not  only  first  carried  out  the  railroad  system  in 
Great  Britain,  but,  singularly  enough,  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  extending  railway  rami- 
fications throughout  the  world.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  interesting  to  the  numerous  readers  of 
your  useful  and  ably-conducted  periodical,  the 
organ  both  of  architects  and  engineers,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  some  of  the  projects 
which  have  been  suggested  with  a view  to  con- 
tinue the  chain  of  intercommunication  through 
Savoy  into  the  Italian  peninsula. 

The  works  on  those  portions  of  the  route 
between  Turin  and  Susa,  following  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Doro,  and  between  Modava  and  j 
Geneva  (where  the  line  will  run  along  the 
, banks  of  the  Arc  and  the  Isere  as  far  as  Cham- 
| bery,  thence  passing  over  the  high  ground  by ' 
Annecy,  and  so  on  into  Switzerland,  where  it 
will  eventually  join  a prolongation  of  the  Paris 
and  Lyons  Railroad),  are  about  to  be  imme- 
diately commenced ; and  thus  a direct  com- 
munication by  rail  will,  with  one  sole 
exception,  be  in  a short  time  effected  be- 
tween Calais  and  Genoa,  between  the  main- 
land of  the  European  continent  and  the 
classic  cities  of  far-famed  Italy.  It  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question  to  enter  here  into 
the  advantages  which  must  inevitably  result 
from  the  complete  carrying  out  of  such  an 
undertaking,  if  it  were  altogether  practicable ; 
volumes  written  on  the  subject  could  not  fully 
detail  the  vast  importance  of  such  a trunk 
line  to  the  arts,  to  science,  to  civilization,  to 
Italy,  to  England, and  to  the  world ; the  benefits 
it  would  confer  upon  the  whole  human  race 
cannot  possibly  be  overrated  ; and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  successful  construction 
of  such  a line  would  form  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  modern  advancement. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps,  however,  presents 
a serious  difficulty;  the  mighty  barrier  inter- 
posed by  that  lofty  range  of  mountains, — the 

“ Flammantia  moenia  mundi,” — 

seems  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  effecting  a 
railway  communication  between  Susa  and  Mo  - 
dava. The  Chevalier  de  Mons,  however,  an 
eminent  Belgian  engineer,  who  is  at  present 
charged  by  the  Sardinian  government  with 
the  construction  of  the  line  between  Turin  and 
Genoa,  suggested  a few  years  since  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  a tunnel  nearly  seven 
miles iong  under  theMontCenis,and  wentsofar 
as  to  devise  a very  ingenious  machine  for  ex- 
cavating the  earth.  A tunnel  of  such  a length 
would,  however,  be  highly  objectionable.  The 
difficulty,  expense,  and  time  required  to  work 
it;  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  to  be  passed  through  in  forming 
a passage  under  the  beds  of  extensive  lakes ; 
and  the  impossibility  of  sinking  shafts  from 
the  top  of  a mountain  covered  with  almost 
perennial  snow ; these  are  but  a few  of  the 
considerations  which  at  first  sight  make  such  a 
speculation  appear  extremely  hazardous  ; still 
I will  not  yet  venture  an  opinion,  for  I hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  M.  de  Mans  in  a 
day  or  so,  and  I shall  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  from  him  how  he  proposes  to  get 
over  those  and  other  difficulties.  In  the  mean 
1 time  I may  inform  you  that  a number  of  French 
engineers  have  been  busily  at  work  during  the 
last  month  in  taking  levels  and  examining  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  pass  might  not  be  got  over  by  inclined 
planes,  up  which  the  trains  could  be  drawn  by 
means  of  stationary  engines,  while  they  would 
descend  by  their  own  momentum,  as  at  Liege 
and  elsewhere.  This  plan  has  also  great  dis- 
advantages. The  necessity  for  laying  aside 
the  locomotive,  and  having  recourse  to  a dif- 
ferent means  of  traction,  is  always  extremely 
inconvenient,  while  the  system  of  inclined 
planes  is  not  a little  dangerous ; but  I will 
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send  you  more  particulars  concerning  this  pro- 
ject of  the  French  government  at  another  time. 

I will  now,  however,  before  finishing  these 
few  hurried  lines,  submit  to  your  readers  a 
system  which  I would  suggest  as  calculated  to 
obviate  the  difficulty. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  take  the  easiest 
section  the  country  would  afford,  rising  as 
gradually  as  possible.  On  such  a section  I 
would  then  lay  down  the  steepest  gradients 
that  a locomotive  could  ascend — say  1 in  100, 
or,  if  need  be,  occasionally  1 in  80.  With 
such  rates  of  inclination,  I would  get  up  as 
high  as  the  character  of  the  country  would 
permit,  without  necessitating  too  great  a depth 
of  excavation.  I would  then  have  a vertical 
lift  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  which  would  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  the  locks  of  a canal. 
There,  w'here  the  gradient  should  be  level  for 
some  distance  on  each  side,  a platform,  capable 
of  being  raised  and  lowered  by  hydraulic  pres- 
sure or  other  suitable  means,  should  be  esta- 
blished, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  trains 
with  their  locomotives  to  a higher  level.  I 
would  then  proceed  as  before  until  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  another  “ lift,” 
and  so  on  as  far  as  required.  Having  in  this 
way  attained  to  a certain  height,  I would  pro- 
pose a tunnel  of  about  a mile  or  so  in  length, 
which  should  be  formed  with  two  inclined 
planes  meeting  beneath  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.  This  tunnel  would  be  of  great 
advantage ; for,  besides  avoiding  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  line  to  an  extreme  elevation,  it 
would  afford  a covered  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  trains  in  winter,  when,  in  an  open  cutting 
or  an  unprotected  road,  the  passage  would  be 
soon  obstructed  by  accumulations  of  snow  and 
ice.  I would  then  make  the  line  descend  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

This  is  only  a rough  draught  of  my  idea, 
but  at  a future  period  I will  enter  more  into 
particulars,  and,  if  possible,  send  you  a section 
of  the  route  I would  recommend,  with  tunnel 
“ lifts ,”  and  reaches  indicated  upon  it  in 
proper  manner.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  of 
proceeding  in  hilly  districts  would  greatly 
diminish  the  expense  of  railways,  and  extend 
the  range  of  their  usefulness  to  countries 
which,  in  their  present  adaptation  to  compara- 
tively level  plains,  they  cannot  even  reach.  By 
this  method  we  might  hope  to  see  a train  drawn 
by  an  ordinary  locomotive  from  the  depths  of 
the  silver-mines  of  Peru  to  the  town  of  Quito, 
situated  four  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Wm.  H.  Villiers  Sankey. 


SCENERY  AND  PLAYS. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  has  opened  with  a new 
comedietta,  “ The  Mysterious  Lady”  (neatly 
written,  and  very  well  played,  but  turning  on 
an  unwholesome  idiosyncracy),  a rattling  farce, 
“ A House  out  of  Windows,”  and  the  revival 
of  Mr.  Planche’s  classical  extravaganza,  “The 
Golden  Fleece,”  for  which  there  is  a well- 
painted  view  of  the  wall  of  the  ancient  stage* 
such  as  we  engraved  some  years  ago  when 
“Antigone”  was  played  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  closing  scene  makes  a good  picture.  For 
the  farce,  a novel  scene  has  been  cleverly 
contrived. 

At  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  the  manager  has 
at  present  contented  himself  with  the  repetition 
of  “Money,”  “The  Road  to  Ruin,”  and 
“The  Foundlings,”  with  two  new  farces,  “ The 
Woman  I adore,”  and  “ Box  and  Cox  Married 
and  Settled,”  which  have  not  made  much  call 
on  the  scene-painter’s  services.  In  the  latter 
Mr.  Keeley  is  well  fitted. 

We  will  use  the  opportunity  to  mention  with 
commendation  a new  play,  in  five  acts,  “ Wal- 
deck,  or  the  Siege  of  Leyden,”  by  Mr.  Angiolo 
Slous,  which  has  been  published  by  Chapman 
and  Hall,  As  a composition,  it  is  superior  to 
his  former  work,  “The  Templar.”  It  is 
admirably  written,  and  of  unflagging  interest. 


Lithograph  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.— Amongst  the  slighter  memorials  of 
the  Duke  recently  published  is  a lithographed 
portrait  by  Mr.  A.  Stanesby.*  Although  the 
lower  part  of  the  face  is  somewhat  exaggerated, 
it  is  a characteristic  likeness,  and  deserves  a sale. 

* Published  by  Murray  and  Stanesby,  Sloane-street. 
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CLAPHAM  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH. 

Clapham  now  boasts  of  two  lofty  spires, 
i neither  of  which  belongs  to  the  “ establish- 
: ment.”  One  is  the  “ Church  of  our  immacu- 
late Lady  of  Victories  ” (its  title  tells  to  which 
party  it  belongs),  a very  clever  work,  with 
i some  well- executed  carvings;  the  other  is  the 
new  Congregational  Church,  opened  a few 
weeks  ago,  and  of  which  we  now  give  a view. 
Until  very  recently  Dissenters  would  not  per- 
mit any  architectural  display  in  their  places  of 
worship,  and  this  building  must  not  therefore 
be  tried  by  comparison  with  new  parish 
churches,  but  with  those  which  have  been 
i erected  for  Christians  of  the  same  denomina- 
l tion,  viewed  in  which  way,  it  is  entitled  to  con- 
: siderable  commendation.  The  style  of  archi- 
' tecture  adopted  is  Gothic,  of  the  decorated 
period.  The  walls  are  built  with  Kentish  Rag 
and  Bath  stone  on  the  exterior,  and  bricks  on 
the  interior,  finished  with  stucco. 

The  pew  framing  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
I the  gallery  front  (a  large  gallery  runs  all  round), 
; are  of  oak,  with  carved  ends  to  the  pews,  and 
i open  work  in  the  gallery  front. 

The  pulpit  and  staircase,  and  the  coramu- 
i nion  enclosure  are  all  of  carved  oak,  too,  of  an 
i appropriate  design. 

The  apse  at  the  end  is  occupied  as  a deacon’s 
1 room,  being  divided  from  the  church  by  a 
h screen  surmounted  by  the  organ  gallery,  which 


is  fitted  with  an  organ  built  by  Grey  and 
Davison.  The  roof  is  partly  open. 

The  windows  in  the  west  end  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Ward  and  Nixon  : in  the 
large  centre  window  are  full-length  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists,  and  in  the  two  small 
windows  are  representations  of  Christ  blessing 
little  children,  and  the  miracle  of  turning 
water  into  wine,  at  Cana  of  Galilee.  These 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  building : — Inside 
height,  113  feet ; width,  48  feet;  height  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  44  feet;  outside  length, 
123  feet;  width,  including  buttresses,  57  feet; 
height  of  side  walls  to  top  of  parapet,  30  feet 
6 inches;  height  to  top  of  finials,  41  feet; 
height  of  tower  to  base  of  spire,  83  feet  6 inches; 
spire,  87  feet  6 inches ; vane,  7 feet ; the  total 
height,  178  feet. 

At  the  back  of  the  church  are  minister’s 
and  deacon’s  rooms,  waiting-room,  and  side 
entrance  porch,  and  an  evening  chapel 
for  evening  services  and  meetings,  50  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide.  The  whole  is  warmed 
by  hot  water,  the  apparatus  for  which  has 
been  supplied  by  Mr.  Hall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Joshua  Field.  The  church  is 
lighted  by  two  large  chandeliers,  and  brackets 
under  the  galleries,  and  the  evening  chapel  by 
two  smaller  chandeliers,  executed  by  Mr. 
Rothwell. 

The  ground  is  enclosed  by  iron  railing  and  , 


gates,  with  large  stone  piers,  which  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  some  parts  of  the  building. 

On  the  corbels  of  the  external  doors  are 
sculptured  the  heads  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Howe, 
Owen,  Baxter,  and  Bunyan. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Myers,  builder,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Tarring,  architect. 

The  total  cost  will  be  nearly  8,000Z.  and 
there  are  seats,  it  is  said,  for  1,100  persons. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  inquire 
what  is  a *•'  Congregational  Church.”  The 
Congregational  Union  is  founded  on  what  is 
considered  the  scriptural  right  of  every  sepa- 
rate church  to  maintain  perfect  independence 
in  the  government  and  administration  of  its 
own  particular  affairs.  The  objects  contem- 
plated in  its  formation  are— quoting  the 
“ Protestant  Dissenters’  Almanack,” — 

“1.  To  promote  evangelical  religion,  in 
connection  with  the  congregational  denomi- 
nation. 

2.  To  cultivate  brotherly  affection  and  sin- 
cere co-operation  in  everything  relating  to  the 
interests  of  the  associated  churches. 

3.  To  establish  fraternal  correspondence 
with  congregational  churches,  and  other  bodies 
of  Christians  throughout  the  world. 

4.  To  address  an  annual  or  occasional  letter 
to  the  associated  churches,  with  such  informa- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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5.  To  obtain  accurate  statistical  information 
relative  to  the  congregational  churches  through- 
out the  kingdom  and  the  world. 

G.  To  inquire  into  the  present  method  of 
collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  places  of 
worship,  and  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
introducing  any  improved  plan. 

7.  To  assist  in  maintaining  and  enlarging 
the  civil  rights  of  Protestant  Dissenters.” 

The  Home  Missionary  Society,  the  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,  and  the  Colonial  Mis- 
sions, are  under  the  direction  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  : it  publishes  a hymn-book, 
the  Christian  Witness,  and  the  Christians’ 
Fenny  Magazine ; the  profits  arising  from  the 
sale  of  these  being  applied  to  various  charitable 
purposes.  

MODERN  CYCLOPEAN  WALL. 

A recent  number  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung 
contains  an  interesting  account  of  a visit  which 
the  writer  had  made  to  inspect  the  progress  of 
building  a wall  in  the  manner  called  Cyclo- 
pean, at  DUsternbrook,  near  Kiel,  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  He  considers  the  effect  of  the  work 
and  the  style  of  execution  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  numerous  remains  called  by  the  same 
name  which  he  had  seen  in  Italy,  and  goes  so 
far  as  to  give  it  the  preference  over  any  other 
kind  of  wall,  so  far  as  the  plain,  vertical  sur- 
face of  the  material,  apart  from  ornamental 
accessories,  is  concerned.  He  thinks  that 
the  polygonal  stones,  exerting  their  pressure 
in  all  directions,  must  ensure  stronger  work 
than  squared  stones,  however  closely  jointed, 
which  only  act  in  the  direction  of  gravity.*  In- 
deed, the  innumerable  many-sided  and  mult- 
angular stones  of  all  sizes  seem  run  together 
into  one  compact  mass,  of  which  neither  time 
nor  age  will  get  the  better.  Neither  mortar  nor 
any  other  means  of  binding  the  stones  toge- 
ther is  employed ; but  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  in  fitting  the  granite  blocks  one  into  the 
other,  the  vacant  spaces  in  the  wall  as  it  is 
carried  up  being  accurately  taken  off  with  a 
lead  tape  ( bleistange ) forced  with  a hammer 
into  all  the  angles  of  the  openings,  and  then 
applied  to  the  flat  hewn  face  of  the  block  best 
suited,  and  next  to  be  brought  to  its  proper 
shape  by  the  workman. 

From  the  workmen  he  learned  that  the  direc- 
tions given  them  by  the  architect  were,  “ Five- 
sided and  six-sided  blocks,  seldom  four- 
sided; straight  lines;  obtuse  angles;  joint 
upon  angle  and  angle  upon  joint;  all  accord- 
ing to  the  lead  tape,  and  only  inclined  junc- 
tions.” In  fact,  all  the  junctions  between  the 
blocks  were  found  to  be  in  every  gradation 
between  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal, 
without  coinciding  with  either  of  them.  In 
this  obliquity  of  the  joints  the  author  detected 
the  arch  principle  of  construction  as  applied 
to  the  work,  and  the  workmen  pointed  out  to 
him,  that  each  stone  either  pressed  or  sup- 
ported, with  every  one  of  its  sides,  however 
numerous.  He  was  unable  to  learn  the  name 
of  the  architect.  Herr  Mahnke  was  the  name 
of  the  builder,  who  had  said  that  the  cost  of 
the  work  was  cheaper  than  a squared  stone- 
wall; that  it  was  much  stronger,  so  that  he 
should  have  used  it  in  several  larger  buildings 
if  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it  sooner ; 
moreover,  that  this  kind  of  building  was  to  be 
preferred,  because  every  stone,  large  or  small, 
can  be  used  up  in  it.  Generally,  the  writer  j 
holds  this  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  kind  of! 
building  to  be  especially  applicable  in,  first, 
hydraulic  works,  as  it  offers  nowhere  a con- 
tinuous joint  to  the  water;  second,  in  forti- 
fications ;f  third,  for'railways  in  substruction 
and  steep  coverings,  and  in  the  cellar  story 
and  even  in  the  next  story  of  large  buildings 
and  palaces.  In  these  mortar  would  be  used, 
not  as  a means  of  connecting  the  stone,  but 

only  as  pointing  to  the  joints,  so  that  the  im- 
mediate contact  of  the  stone  should  not  be 
interrupted. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  recommends  the 
adoption  of  this  method  of  buildinK  according 
to  determined  and  clearly  defined  principle! 
and  rules  as  altogether  practical,  wherever  the 
material  for  polygonal  blocks  is  found,- a 

• This  is  more  than  doubtful. 
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method  which  is  at  least  to  us  a new  one,  and 
not  simply  a more  careful  execution  of  the 
long  used  rock  walls,  or  an  ornamental  imita- 
tion of  an  old  style,  as  in  the  Walhalla,  of 
which  practical  method, in  short,  this  Cyclopean 
wall,  near  Kiel,  is  the  first  example  that  has 
been  executed  in  Germany. 

Our  attention  was  obligingly  drawn  by  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere  to  the  article  quoted  above, 
and  his  Lordship  will,  we  hope,  pardon  us  for 
transferring  to  our  pages  the  following  portion 
of  his  letter  on  the  subject : — 

“ I do  not  remember  any  instance  of  a similar 
modern  imitation  of  a style  and  mode  of  con- 
struction which  never  fails  in  any  of  its  various 
antique  examples  to  make  a deep  impression 
on  travellers  in  Greece  and  Italy.  On  a small 
scale,  a dyke  fence,  by  a good  Galloway  builder, 
comes  nearer  to  it  perhaps  than  anything. 
The  present  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  Dock 
Trust  builds  his  sea-walls  of  small  unhewn 
stones  of  various  sizes,  with  large  and  heavy 
shapeless  blocks  at  irregular  intervals,  but 
these  are  Cyclopean  only  in  respect  of  irregu- 
larity, for  they  are  wedged  in  cement.  The 
effect  is  good,  and  I believe  the  repair  of  the 
face  of  the  wall,  when  worn  with  the  water,  is 
easier  than  with  regular  masonry. 

A true  Cyclopean  wall  is,  I apprehend,  a 
recent  revival ; and,  by  the  account  I forward, 
the  experiment  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of 
much  interest.  Egerton  Ellesmere.” 


SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
LONDON. 

I cannot  but  think  that  among  the 
improvements  that  are  being  made  in  our 
streets,  two  points  involving  the  greatest 
delay  have  been  strangely  overlooked.  I 
allude  to  the  point  where  Gracechurch- 
street  passes  across  the  ends  of  Fen- 
church-street  and  Leadenhall- street.  I do 

not  know  whether  any  estimate  has  been 
formed  of  the  actual  daily  delay  at  these 
points : I have  tried  to  form  a rough  guess  : 
taking  certain  statistical  accounts  of  the  traffic 
in  Cheapside  as  a basis,  I think  it  will  be 
granted  that  the  daily  traffic  on  foot  and  in 
vehicles  east  and  west  along  Fenchurch-street 
and  Leadenhall-street,  and  north  and  south 
along  Gracechurch-street,  cannot  be  much 
under  1,000,000,  say  as  a moderate  calcula- 
tion, 800,000  ; nor  I think  is  it  at  all  an 
exaggeration,  looking  at  the  very  long  deten- 
tion of  most  vehicles  having  to  pass  these 
crossings  in  any  direction,  to  suppose  that  on 
the  average  every  one  loses  a minute  at  each 
time  of  passing.  This  will  give  an  aggregate 
daily  loss  of  a year  and  a half ! I confess  I 
think  this  is  within  the  mark.  How  is  it  to 
be  remedied?  We  must  either  divert  the 
traffic  or  enlarge  the  channel.  It  cannot,  I 
think,  be  doubted  that  Gracechurch-street  is  far 
too  narrow  for  its  traffic,  and  that  some  day  a 
widening  must  take  place  from  London-bridge 
to  the  wider  part  of  Bishopsgate-street,  but  I 
question  if  this  will  come  first.  And  I think 
if  any  one  will  look  at  a map  of  London  he 
will  soon  be  convinced  that  the  most  efficient 
and  cheapest  way  will  be  the  construction  of  a 
new  street  from  the  wide  part  of  Fenchurch- 
street,  east  of  Rood-lane,  to  Gracechurch- 
street,  about  Talbot-court.  This  will  be  to  the 
parts  east  of  London-bridge  what  the  new 
King  William-street  is  to  the  west,  putting 
Whitechapel  and  the  whole  eastern  districts 
in  direct  connection  with  Thames  - street, 
London-bridge,  and  the  Borough  and  the  new 
Cannon-street,  and  thus  with  Blackfriars  and 
“St.  Paul’s”  bridges.  The  immediate  relief 
that  this  street  (with  some  occasional  widen- 
ing3 in  the  eastern  parts  of  Fenchurch-street) 
will  effect  in  the  west  end  of  Fenchurch-street 
will  be  obvious  : it  will  draw  off  three-fourths 
of  its  heavy  traffic  : it  will  also  materially  re- 
lease Leadenhall-street,  by  drawing  off  all  the 
traffic  which  at  present  passes  along  it  to 
Blackfriars. 

No  one,  I think,  can  look  at  a map  of 
London  without  being  fully  persuaded  that 
8ome  day  this  change  must  come. 

Then  as  to  the  double  crossing  at  the  end  of 
Fenchurch-street.  Nothing  is  a more  esta- 
blished rule  than  that  all  such  crossings  should 


be  eased  by  the  widening  of  streets  and  round- 
ing of  corners.  But  here,  while  only  one 
corner  is  at  all  rounded  off,  three  of  the  four 
streets  actually  are  narrowed  at  the  point  of 
junction.  It  is  marvellous  that  we  should 
submit  to  a state  of  things  like  this. 

Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
west  side  of  Gracechurch-street  should  be 
straightened  from  the  London  Tavern  to  St.- 
Peter’s-court,  and  that  the  corner  between 
Leadenhall  - street  and  Bishopsgate,  round 
which  there  is  so  continual  a traffic,  should 
be  rounded  and  put  back. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested 
to  have,  at  some  of  these  crowded  crossings, 
bridges  for  the  relief  of  pedestrians.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  no  point  in  London  could  be 
so  eligible  as  this  for  a trial  of  this  suggestion ; 
and  with  these  alterations  it  would  be  easy  to 
make  a bridge  from  the  north  side  of  Leadenhall- 
street  to  Cornhill,  and  another  from  the  west 
side  of  Bishopsgate  to  Gracechurch-street. 

But  I would  suggest,  instead,  and  I think 
modern  engineering  would  easily  accomplish 
it,  a square  platform  covering  the  whole  cross- 
ing, and  allowing  a free  circulation  in  all  direc- 
tions ; and  it  appears  to  me,  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  connect  with  this  a set  of  first-floor 
shops  at  the  corners  for  the  lighter  trades, 
which  would  become  a considerable  source  of 
revenue. 

This  plan  would  necessitate  the  lopping  off 
a portion  of  St.  Peter’s  Church ; hut  I think 
the  congregation  would  well  be  able,  without 
risk  of  overcrowding,  to  spare  a portion  for 
the  public  benefit. 

The  question  will  no  doubt  be  asked.  How 
are  such  plans  to  be  paid  for?  To  which  I 
answer,  that  the  new  street  from  Rood-lane 
offers  as  good  a chance  of  repayment  as  any 
that  could  be  suggested;  that,  as  regards 
the  other  alteration,  the  corporation  are  bound 
to  look  at  it  not  as  a pecuniary  matter,  but  as 
a public  good  ; and  that  if  the  daily  loss  of 
time  at  these  points  bears  any  proportion  to 
what  I have  stated,  it  is  quite  time  something 
was  done,  particularly  as  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  will  no  doubt  very  greatly  in- 
crease the  traffic  along  Gracechurch-street,  and 
between  London  Bridge  and  the  Blackwall 
Railway.  A Pedestrian. 


With  reference  to  Mr.  Bennock’s  scheme 
recently  proposed  in  the  Common  Council,  for 
a new  bridge  over  the  Thames,  in  which  he 
proposes  the  northern  end  to  be  in  a line  with 
Old  Change,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  a letter  addressed 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  suggests  the  opportunity 
that  is  offered  for  a fine  view  ultimately  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s.  “ As  near  as  I can 
judge  from  Cary’s  map  of  London,”  he  re- 
marks, “ a line  taken  through  St.  Paul’s  from 
the  centre  of  south  to  centre  of  north  door- 
ways, bringing  the  ball  and  cross  in  line  of 
centre  of  proposed  bridge,  will  give  a line  to 
commence  at  Great  Guildford-street,  where 
Maid-lane  crosses  it  on  the  Surrey  6ide  to 
about  Trig-lane,  on  City  side  of  the  Thames, 
and  might  branch  off  east  and  west  at  Carter- 
lane  on  this  side,  proceeding  eastward  along 
thejjnew  street,  or  up  Old  Change,  and  west- 
ward into  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars ; and  may 
some  day  be  continued  up  into  St.  Paul’s 
yard,  the  levels  to  be  arranged  in  rising  off 
the  bridge  to  agree  therewith,  preserving  a 
terrace  round  St.  Paul’s.” 

The  suggestion  which  was  long  since  made 
in  our  columns,  that  subways  for  6ewers,  gas, 
and  water-pipes — to  which  may  now  be  added 
for  telegraphic  wires — were  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  continual  nuisance  of  breaking 
up  the  pavements,  is  now  forcing  itself  on  the 
public  notice  through  the  columns  of  the 
daily  press. 

An  experiment  with  it  to  a small  extent,  say 
a quarter  of  a mile,  is  advised  by  the  Times, 
and  this  is  assuredly  the  most  prudent  as  well 
as  most  hopeful  plan,  and  one  to  which, 
we  are  sanguine  in  our  expectation,  the  City 
or  other  authorities  will  ere  long  give  a fair 
trial,  at  least  while  laying  out  some  new  line 
of  street. 

There  is  another  cause  of  destruction  to  the 
streets,  and  hence  obstruction  to  the  traffic, 
besides  that  for  which  gas  and  water  pipes  are 


responsible,  to  which  the  Times  draws  atten- 
tion, namely,  the  unrestricted  and  unpaid-for 
destruction  caused  by  the  growing  traffic  with 
immense  loads  of  goods  between  railway  and 
dock  or  between  railway  and  railway,  a traffic 
of  mere  passage  or  transfer,  in  which  the  me- 
tropolis has  no  special  part  or  profit,  and  yet 
for  which  its  ratepayers  pay.  The  exaction  of 
pretty  heavy  tolls  on  such  traffic  is  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  G.  Bird,  with  reference  to  this  says, — 

( If  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 


Company  would  only  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  them  when  they  took 
the  lease  of  the  short  line  of  railway  called 
the  West  London,  from  Wormwood- scrubs  to 
Kensington-basin,  the  whole  of  the  heavy 
goods  which  now  go  rolling  through  our 
crowded  streets  might  be  taken  in  barges 
down  the  river  to  the  docks  or  pool,  ready  to 
be  shipped  into  vessels  lying  there,  and  at  a 
much  less  charge  than  is  now  made  by  the 
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NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cambridge. — The  materials  of  houses  to  be 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  market  are  being  sold.  The  old  almshouses, 
called  St.  Anthony’s  and  St.  Eligius’s,  were 
sold  for  30/.  Eight  other  houses  went  for 
425/.  odd. 

Beading. — It  is  intended  to  erect  a covered 
market  here. 

Edinbridge. — The  new  national  school  here 
was  opened  on  Michaelmas  Day.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Edmunds,  of  London. 
It  is  in  the  early  English  style  of  architecture, 
built  of  white  stone.  Mr.  S.  Goodwin,  of 
Maidstone,  was  the  builder. 

Rgde. — The  new  church  at  Haven-street 
was  consecrated  to  St.  Peter,  on  Saturday  week. 
.The  church  is  built  in  the  Early  English  style, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hellyer,  of 
Hyde,  architect,  who  has  contributed  a stained 
window  for  its  adornment.  The  cost  of  the 
church  has  been  defrayed  by  public  subscrip- 
tions, and  has  been  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kent. 

Southampton. — The  plans  for  the  new  gaol 
have  been  approved  of  at  last  by  Colonel  Jebb, 
and  sent  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his 
sanction.  Mr.  Holland,  the  contractor  for  lay- 
ing down  the  pipes  for  the  new  waterworks, 
will  shortly  complete  his  engagement,  and  the 
water  supply  will  then  be  poured  into  the 
town. 

Winchester.— The  drainage  of  this  town  is 
being  spoken  of  as  a necessity,  and  is  recom- 
mended in  the  Hampshire  Advertiser.  Pipe 
drains,  it  is  thought,  would  do  almost  every- 
where. 

Stoio-on-the-Wold.—  The  Church  of  Lower 
Swell,  near  Stow-on-the-Wold,  was  re-opened 
on  Wednesday  week.  The  improvements  con- 
sist in  the  addition  of  a north  aisle  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Norman  nave  and  chancel. 
iThe  architect  was  Mr.  Buckler,  of  Oxford, 
jltvhose  designs  were  executed  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
i Burslem. — Trinity  Church,  Sneyd  district, 
according  to  the  Stafford  Advertiser , was  con- 
secrated on  Thursday  week.  The  new  church, 
;.vhich  is  of  grey  stone,  presents  a nave  with 
■wo  side  aisles,  a south  porch,  a tower  at  the 
north-west  angle,  and  a chancel.  It  affords 
icoommodation  for  600  persons,  including  100 
jhildren,  who  occupy  a gallery  at  the  west 
md.  The  ptyle  chosen  by  the  architect  is  the 
nearly  English.  The  amount  for  which  the 
building  has  been  erected  a little  exceeds 
:,000Z.  The  nave  consists  of  five  bays,  and  is 
divided  from  the  aisles  by  double  chamfered 
trches,  supported  by  alternately  round  and 
ictagon  piers.  It  is  lighted  by  a clerestory  of 
ilternately  quatrefoil  and  trefoil  windows, 
vhile  the  aisles  are  lighted  by  a row  of 
r ouble  trefoil-headed  windows.  The  chancel 
;as  its  east  end  a three-light,  trefoil- 
seaded  window,  with  detached  shaft  mul- 
10ns,  siarnounted  by  an  enriched  head.  On 
eie  south  side  there  are  two  windows,  and  on 
eie  north  one.  The  two  easternmost  of  these 
Fe  continued  down,  and  formed  intosedile  for 
\ne  officiating  clergy.  The  whole  of  the  roofs 
re  of  open  timber  work.  The  floor 


and  side  aisles.  The  pulpit  and  font  are  of 
stone.  A stone  tablet,  placed  in  the  porch, 
commemorates  the  grant  of  100/.  from  the 
fund  obtained  in  remembrance  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  The  exterior  of  the  tower  is  divided  into 
three  stages.  The  tower  will  be  surmounted 
by  a spire  60  feet  high,  and  will  be  of  stone 
instead  of  tiles,  as  originally  contemplated.  The 
whole  has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Holme,  of 
Liverpool,  contractors,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect. 
Mr.  Ralph  Hales  was  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
gifts  towards  the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  the 
edifice  have  been  on  a generous  scale. 

Walsall. — “Whitewash  for  Nothing.” — 
Thus  headed,  a large-sized  posting-bill  has 
been  freely  circulated  in  Walsall  by  the  Im- 
provement Commissioners,  who  offer  to  give 
whitewash  and  lend  brushes  for  its  application 
to  all  persons  who,  at  their  yard,  may  request 
the  same.  A premium  of  5s.  to  the  most  dili- 
gent user  of  the  brushes  so  lent,  as  in  the 
instance  so  successfully  carried  out  at  Glas- 
gow, by  the  police  inspector,  might  have  been 
worth  while;  and  doubtless  it  would  be  for 
the  personal  interest  of  the  well-doing  in  this 
and  other  towns,  to  subscribe  a few  five-shil- 
ling premiums  for  such  a purpose. 

Stalybridge.  — The  consecration  of  Castle  | 
Hall  Church,  Stalybridge,  took  place  on  Satur- 
day fortnight,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  on  21st  April,  1851. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  consists  of  a 
nave  and  two  side  aisles,  with  a chancel  at  the 
east  end,  a tower  at  the  west  end,  and  a porch  on 
the  north  side.  Externally  the  aisles  are  divided 
into  six  bays,  each  bay  containing  a three-light 
pointed  window  of  Perpendicular  character, 
a buttress  of  three  stages  in  height  being  placed 
between  each  window.  The  clerestory  con- 
tains six  two-light  windows,  with  flat-pointed 
heads.  The  chancel,  rising  nearly  as  high  as 
the  nave,  is  of  the  same  width,  and  is  divided 
into  two  bays,  each  bay  containing  a pointed 
window  of  two  lights.  The  east  end  is  occupied 
by  a large  window  of  five  lights.  All  the  roofs 
are  of  a flat  pitch,  and  slated ; the  chancel, 
clerestory,  and  aisles  being  coped  with  a plain 
parapet  of  ashlar.  The  tower,  which  is  70  or 
80  feet  high,  consists  of  three  stages  in  height, 
angle  buttresses  being  placed  at  each  corner 
and  carried  up  to  the  top,  where  they  terminate 
by  large  crocketed  pinnacles.  Internally  the 
church  is  also  divided  into  six  bays,  the  nave 
being  separated  from  the  two  side  aisles  by  six 
pointed  arches  upon  each  side,  supported  upon 
five  octagonal  stone  pillars.  The  chancel, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  nave,  but  not  so 
lofty,  is  divided  therefrom  by  a moulded  arch- 
way, the  floor  being  slightly  raised.  The  large 
window  in  the  chancel  is  enriched  with  stained 
glass.  The  roofs  are  open  timbered,  and, 
together  with  the  pewing,  are  stained  of  a dark 
colour,  to  imitate  oak.  At  the  west  end  a 
gallery  is  erected  for  children.  The  church  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  800  persons,  and  is 
70  feet  long  by  50  feet  in  width.  The  chancel 
is  30  feet  in  length  by  20  feet  in  width.  The 
churchyard  is  enclosed  by  a plain  iron  railing. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Shellard,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Eaton 
and  Hollis. 

Birkenhead. — Messrs.  Brassey  and  M‘Cor- 
mick  have  entered  into  a contract  with  the 
trustees  of  the  Birkenhead  docks,  for  the 
completion  of  the  whole  of  the  outer  works  of 
this  great  undertaking.  The  contract  has  been 
signed,  and  the  works,  which  have  been  so 
long  in  abeyance,  will  be  immediately  re- 
sumed. 

Liverpool. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  town 
council,  a number  of  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted for  improving  the  town  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  streets  through  which  there  is  great 
traffic,  and  for  making  others  for  better  en- 
trances to  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  improving 
its  sanitary  condition. Plans  and  specifica- 

tions have  been  prepared  for  the  construction 
of  a new  reservoir  at  Kensington,  to  contain 
9i  millions  of  gallons,  to  cost  25,390 /.  and  to 
he  constructed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  who  formed 
the  first  reservoir  there.  Both  reservoirs 
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estimate  includes,  also,  the  covering  of  both 
reservoirs,  which  w ould  protect  the  water  from 
vegetation,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  cleaning,  it 
is  said,  from  250/.  to  100/.  a year. 

Salford. — A new  and  enlarged  building  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  Salford  Atheneeum  and 
Temperance  Hall. 

Darwen.  — The  Darwen  waterworks  are 
drawing  towards  completion.  The  contractor, 
Mr.  J.  Isherwood,  is  now  laying  the  pipes  in 
market-street. The  Messrs.  Walsh,  spin- 

ners, See.  Darwen,  have  erected  a new  chimney 
contiguous  to  the  Orchard  Mill.  It  is  between 
60  and  70  yards  in  height. 

Bradford. — The  foundation  stone  of  the 
Richmond-terrace  Wesleyan  chapel,  schools, 
&c.  was  laid  on  Tuesday  week,  in  Norcroft- 
place,  Great  Horton-road.  The  new  building 
will  be  of  the  Italian  style.  Stone  will  be  the 
material  used.  The  internal  dimensions  will 
be  47  feet  by  72  feet,  and  with  galleries  round 
three  sides,  accommodation  will  be  provided 
for  about  1,100  persons.  The  school  premises 
attached  will  include,  on  the  ground-floor,  an 
infants’  class-room,  20  feet  by  12  feet,  and  an 
infants’  school-room,  18  feet  by  62  feet,  ove 
another  school-room,  7 5 feet  by  18  feet,  with 
two  class-rooms  attached,  each  20  feet  by  12 
feet.  The  master’s  house  will  be  in  the  rear, 
and  will  include  kitchen,  parlour,  scullery, 
three  bed-rooms,  &c.  The  various  rooms  will 
be  constructed  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
The  total  cost  will  be  about  2,800/.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Mallinson  and  Healey, 
of  Bradford. 

Jersey. — The  markets’  committee  on  Thurs- 
day last  took  into  consideration  three  plans 
submitted  to  them  /or  the  covering-in  of  the 
Potato-market,  prepared,  at  the  committee’s 
request,  by  Mr.  Edmond  Le  Gallais,  C.E. 
They  unanimously  resolved  to  adopt  the  one 
of  which  the  cost  was  estimated  at  1,050/.  and 
appointed  Mr.  Judge  Le  Gallais  and  the  con- 
stables of  St.  Helier  and  St.  Saviour,  as  a sub- 
committee, to  carry  it  into  execution. — Jersey 
Times. 

BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  society  was 
held,  on  the  14th  instant,  at  the  London 
Tavern,  with  a result  highly  gratifying  to  all 
interested  in  its  prosperity.  About  210  gentle- 
men were  present,  and  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  announced  in  the  room 
was  upwards  of  700/.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  the  President  of  the  society,  Mr.  S.  M. 
Peto,  M.P. ; and  of  the  large  sum  subscribed 
on  this  occasion,  the  most  remarkable  item  was 
the  liberal  gift  by  that  gentleman  of  200 
guineas,  in  addition  to  an  annual  subscription 
of  25/.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  munificent  donation  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  it  will  doubtless 
materially  tend  to  promote  the  well-doing  of 
this  valuable  institution. 

Among  other  well-known  members  of  the 
trade,  the  following  were  present  at  the  dinner; 
Mr.  Grissell,  Mr.  T.  Piper,  jun.  Messrs. George, 
Joseph,  and  Stephen  Bird,  Mr.  W.  Lee,  Mr! 
Myers,  Mr.  G.  Spencer  Smith,  Mr.  Locke,  Mr. 
Nesham,  Mr.  J.  Soward,  jun.  Mr.  T.  Cozens, 
Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr.  Norris,  &c. ; with  Mr.  H. 
E.  Kendall,  jun.  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Tyerman, 
Mr.  Simmonds,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  Sec.  architects. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Queen,  the 
Chairman  trusted  it  would  not  be  regarded  as 
any  imputation  on  his  loyalty,  that,  in  order 
to  preside  at  that  festival,  he,  as  chairman  of 
the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  Company, 
had  declined  a summons  from  his  friend  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  to  meet  her  Majesty  that 
morning  at  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 

In  giving  “ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution,”  the  Chairman  said, 
that,  being  surrounded  by  practical  men,  he 
might  be  excused  if,  in  the  first  place,  he 
entered  into  some  details  of  its  progress  and 
position.  The  society  was  established  in  1847, 
and  at  the  present  time  ten  males  and  five 
females  received  its  benefits  as  pensioners. 
He  regretted  to  add,  that  at  the  last  election, 
in  May  1851,  there  were  thirteen  unsuccessful 
candidates,  and  others  had  since  applied.  The 
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funded  stock  of  the  institution  was  2,850/.  the 
number  of  subscribers  790,  and  the  total  in- 
come last  year  was  560/.  He  would  advert 
with  pleasure  to  the  establishment  of  a branch 
of  the  institution  at  Brighton,  which  had 
already  forwarded,  in  annual  subscriptions, 
a sum  of  55/.  13s.  with  donations  to  the 
amount  of  21/.  Referring  again  to  the 
unsuccessful  candidates,  the  Chairman  stated 
that  some  of  them  were  known  to  him  and 
many  others  present,  as  having  once  been  in  a 
position  of  affluence  and  comfort.  Among  those 
who  now  received  the  society’s  pensions  were 
some  whom  he  had  known  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  whom  he  honoured  none  the  less 
that,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  they  were  in  a 
position  to  need  the  comforts  which  it  was  an 
honour  to  that  institution  to  minister  to  them. 
Every  member  of  that  assembly  rejoiced  in  the 
possession  of  a happy  home,  and  of  all  that 
contributed  to  domestic  comfort ; and  the  en- 
joyment of  these  advantages  rendered  it  their 
duty  to  consider  the  claims  of  those  who  had 
them  not.  Nothing,  he  was  sure,  could  be 
more  pleasurable  and  delightful  than  to  recog- 
nise in  their  own  success  the  reward  of  their 
open-hearted  liberality  to  their  unsuccessful 
brethren.  He  knew  them  all  of  old  : he  had 
only  to  say  to  them  that  the  honour  of  the 
craft  was  in  danger,  and  then  he  could  feel 
sure  that  at  the  next  election  there  would  not 
be  thirteen  unsuccessful  candidates.  With  a few 
other  remarks,  zealously  advocating  the  cause 
of  the  Institution,  the  Chairman  gave  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  which  was  received  with  more 
than  the  ordinary  demonstrations. 

The  next  toast,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Brighton 
Branch,”  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  W. 
Beedham,  its  president  (high  constable  of  the 
town),  who  observed  that  it  should  rather  be 
called  a twig.  In  time,  however,  it  might 
become  a worthy  branch  of  the  parent  stem ; 
and  as  its  first  fruits  had  been  so  kindly  re- 
ceived, he  trusted  they  would  hereafter  increase 
and  ripen  to  a far  greater  extent. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  “ The  Patrons 
of  the  Institution,”  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  his  old  friend  and  dear  relation,  Mr. 
Grissell,  the  past  president;  whom  he  charac- 
terised as  a “ good  fellow,”  ever  ready  to  assist 
his  struggling  brother  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Grissell  ably  replied,  congratulating  the 
society  upon  its  prospects  under  the  president 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  T.  Piper,  jun.  in  a very  energetic  speech, 
proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman ; who,  in 
his  anxiety  to  discharge  a moral  duty,  in 
attending  the  anniversary  meeting,  had  risked 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign.  If 
they  could  be  allowed  a choice,  there  was  no 
man  whom  they  would  sooner  place  before  the 
world,  to  show  what  a builder  was. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  he  attri- 
buted all  his  success  in  life  to  an  early  course 
of  training  in  the  workshop ; and  it  was  his 
greatest  ambition  to  remain  a builder  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  As  all  could  not  achieve  the 
same  amount  of  worldly  success,  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  had  been  blessed 
with  fortune  to  assist  their  less  successful 
brethren.  Neither  should  they  forget  the 
industrious  artisan,  to  whose  labours  they  were 
so  much  indebted.  He  hoped  they  might  date 
from  this  anniversary,  the  complete  success  of 
the  association. 

Mr.  G.  Bird,  the  treasurer,  in  responding  to 
a toast  coupled  with  his  name,  called  upon  the 
retired  master-builders  to  do  more  than  they 
had  yet  done  for  the  Institution. 

In  acknowledging  the  toast  of  “ The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  Mr.  Godwin  expressed 
the  satisfaction  he  felt  that,  in  one  capacity,  he 
had  been  enabled  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the 
society  from  its  earliest  origin ; when  but  a 
few  gentlemen  could  be  found  to  support  Mr. 
Cozens, its  founder.  He  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers on  the  success  which  had  attended  their 
exertions,  and  which  he  hoped  they  would  not 
relax.  Gradually  the  great  capitalist  builders  had 
joined  their  ranks,  and  they  were  now  presided 
over  and  aided  by  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
tractors in  the  world.  The  example  which  had 
been  shown  in  Brighton  proved  that  there  was 
an  unworked  field  in  every  town  in  England, 
and  he  hoped  in  a very  short  time  branch 


institutions  would  be  formed  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  speaker  alluded  to  the  advan- 
tages of  association,  and  to  the  condition  of 
society  now  and  a hundred  years  ago.  To 
talk  of  the  “ good  old  times”  was,  he  thought, 
good  old  nonsense. 

In  reply  to  the  toast  of  “ The  Stewards,” 
Mr.  Cozens  adverted  to  his  share  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Society,  and  to  its  early  struggles 
and  difficulties. 

Among  the  subscriptions  announced  by  Mr. 
A.  G.  Harris,  the  secretary,  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts,  50/.;  Mr.  J. 
Wilson,  21/. ; Mr.  R.  Forrest,  21/.;  Messrs. 
Locke  and  Nesham,  21/.;  Mr.  T.  Jackson, 
21/.;  Mr.  C.  Balam,  10  gs. ; Messrs.  Collins 
and  Stanbury,  10  gs. ; Mr.  Alderman  Cubitt, 
M.P.  10  gs.;  Mr.  J.  Kelk,  10  gs.;  Mr.  C. 
Dixon,  10gs.;  Mr.  G.  Myers,  10  gs. ; Mr.  T. 
Stirling,  5 gs. ; Mr.  Tildesley,  5 gs. ; Mr. 
Belletti,  5gs.;  Mr.  W.  Lee,  5 gs.;  Mr.  F. 
Nugee,  5 gs. ; Mr.  G.  Bird,  5gs.;  and  Mr. 
Rolt,  M.P.  5 gs. 

[The  proceedings  were  much  interfered  with 
(as  they  were  at  a previous  dinner)  by  the 
behaviour  of  two  or  three  ill-bred  and  ill-con- 
ditioned persons,  which  led  Mr.  Peto  at  one 
time  to  threaten  to  leave  the  chair.  As  they 
must  be  known  to  the  committee,  tickets 
should  be  refused  to  them  on  any  future  occa- 
sion. The  repetition  of  such  annoyances 
would  force  the  respectable  supporters  of  the 
charity  to  absent  themselves.] 


BUILDING  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  design 
selected  for  the  building  for  the  New  York 
Industrial  Exhibition  is  by  Messrs.  Carstensen 
and  Gildemiester. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a view  and 
plan  of  the  intended  building.  The  ground 
floor  is  a regular  octagon,  365  feet  5 inches  in 
diameter.  This  measurement  does  not  include 
tbe  three  entrance  halls,  each  of  which  pro- 
jecting 27  feet,  is  40  feet  5 inches  wide.  On 
each  side  of  these  entrances,  offices  are 
attached,  projecting  18  feet  from  the  main 
building,  and  being  2 7 feet  in  width. 

The  interior  consists  of  four  great  divisions, 
each  having  a main  avenue,  with  side  aisles 


which  are  connected  on  the  ground- floor _by 
four  triangular  sections.  These  main  avenues 
unite  at  the  dome,  and  together  form  a Greek 
cross,  which  shape  is  preserved  in  the  gallery- 
floor.  The  materials  used  in  the  construction 
are  chiefly  iron  and  glass. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  : — Dia- 
meter of  dome,  103  feet;  height  of  dome  from 
floor  to  skylight,  122  feet;  height  of  avenues 
in  the  clear,  67  feet ; height  of  first  story  in 
the  clear,  24  feet;  height  of  second  story  in 
the  clear,  21  feet;  height  of  aisles,  total  45 
feet;  width  of  aisles,  54  feet;  height  of  tri- 
angular sections,  24  feet ; width  of  avenues, 
41  feet  5 inches;  width  of  galleries,  54  feet; 
width  of  each  front,  149  feet  5 inches ; dia- 
meter of  each  of  the  eight  octagonal  towers, 
8 feet;  height  of  towers  above  side  walk,  75 
feet;  area  of  principal  floor  111,200  square 
feet;  area  of  entrances,  halls,  and  offices, 
6,000  square  feet;  area  of  galleries,  62,000 
square  feet. 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Literary  World 
suggests  that  a conspicuous  department  of  the 
exhibition  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  the  recep- 
tion and  display  of  such  memorials  of  those 
<f  sons  of  light,”  who  in  their  generation  did 
so  much  to  benefit  society  and  advance  the 
world,  as  can  be  obtained,  either  by  purchase 
or  loan,  from  private  individuals  or  from  public 
collections.  “ Autographs  and  short  letters  of 
Franklin  ” (he  says)  “ or  Godfrey  (the  inventor 
of  tbe  quadrant),  of  Fulton,  of  Oliver  Evans  (the 
originator  of  the  railway  and  rail-car),  and  of 
Morse,  the  author  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
might,  doubtless,  be  procured  without  much 
difficulty  for  the  occasion,  and  might  be  ex- 
hibited (to  secure  them  from  injury)  in  glazed 
cases — as  is  done  in  the  British  Museum — • 
where  many  such  memorials  and  relics  of  the 
great  men  of  that  country  are  thus  preserved 
and  displayed  for  the  gratification  of  strangers 
and  visitors.  To  these  should  be  added  such 
busts,  portraits,  or  statues  of  these  distin- 
guished individuals  as  may  exist,  or  can  be 
obtained  for  the  temporary  use  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. In  the  case  where  portraits  are  the  only 
mementoes  of  this  kind  to  be  obtained,  it  would 
be  advisable  that  plaster  casts  or  busts  should 
be  modelled  from  and  substituted  for  them, 
as  these  would  be  better  suited  for  exhibition 
than  bad  or  faded  paintings,  inferior  engrav- 
ings, or  mere  miniature  likenesses.” 
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FANTASTIC  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

Rigid  adherence  to  established  orders  has 
given  place  of  late  years  to  a licentiousness  in 
styles  that  has  offended  many  of  your  corre- 
spondents. Some  there  are  who  would  cling 
systematically  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  schools, 
whilst  the  majority,  who  are  neither  so  austere 
nor  scientific,  prefer  diversity  in  design,  es- 
teeming that  most  which  exhibits  lightness 
and  novelty,  even  although  the  elements  of  the 
composition  have  no  affinity  to  any  thing  that 
Palladians  ever  sanctioned.  A new  era  cer- 
tainly dawned  on  architecture,  when  the  super- 
ficial coating  of  cement  superseded  the  solid 
block  from  the  quarry,  and  since  facility, 
cheapness,  and  promptitude  of  construction 
have  encouraged  the  vagaries  of  sedificator6 
who  do  not  choose  to  be  bound  by  antiquated 
dogmas  and  theories. 

The  disciple  of  the  severe  school  is  abhor- 
rent from  all  imitation,  intolerant  of  plaster, 
and  of  the  mimicry  that  would  scribe  out  coin 
stones  or  blockings;  insisting  on  what  he 
calls  truthfulness  in  construction;  t.  e.  that 
every  sembling  articulation  should  consist  of 
a separate  block.  Others  hold  this  to  be  too 
tight-laced,  and  that  such  adherence  to  truth 
would  cripple  and  restrain  the  ductile  ima- 
ginings of  plastic  genius. 

ISash  first  broke  loose:  he  revelled  and 
wantoned  in  plaster;  Regent’s-park,  with  its 
terraces,  are  the  results : he  moulded  statues 
in  false  but  perennial  solidity,  statues  still 
maintaining  the  lofty  pedestals  on  which  they 
have  long  stood  candidates  for  the  popular 
suffrage.  Only  look  at  J ustice  how  she  smiles 
from  the  pediment  steadily  holding  the  pen- 
dulous balance  in  plaster,  whilst  the  Bath  and 
Portland  personations  of  the  Caelicolse  are 
scaling  off,  and  fading  away  ! A change  has 
since  been  wrought  in  our  thoroughfares  ; we 
have  no  more  drear  and  dingy  Harley,  Wim- 
pole,  and  Baker  streets  ; diversity  and  light- 
ness are  now  demanded  in  modern  elevations. 

The  architect  approves  not  such  changes, 
and  thinks  himself  the  rightful  arbiter  in’  all 
arrangements  of  construction ; nevertheless 
the  taste  for  light,  though  false,  exteriors  is  on 
the  increase.  There  are  amateurs  in  architec- 
ture whose  perceptions  of  the  beautiful  are 
good,  though  not  perfectly  truthful ; just  as 
are  dilettanti  in  music  who,  without 
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there  is  a breastsummer  concealed  behind  the 
foliage,  but  all  is  void  to  the  eye,  save  the  two 
side  houses,  in  cohesion  with  which  the  entire 
elevation  seems  to  depend,  and  the  effect  is 
necessarily  unsatisfactory. 

An  insurance  company  has  started  to  pro- 
tect the  spirited  proprietors  of  establishments 
with  500/.  panes  : it  is  high  time  that  some 
speculators  should  be  provident  when  others 
are  lavish ; but  there  is  yet  a danger  unpro- 
tected, and  perhaps  unforeseen,  in  the  event 
of  an  accident,  that  in  a hurrying  crowd  one 
should  be  pushed  against  the  brittle  panes; 
that  a matutinal  tipler  should  stagger  against 
it;  or  that  even  a smasher  (anxious  for  the 
good  luck  of  transportation),  should  viciously 
assail  it  with  a weighted  hand  : where  is  the 
security  for  life  or  lives  of  those  passing  under 
the  fall  of  half  a ton  weight  of  glass  ? gravi- 
tating edgewise  on  the  unfortunate  delinquent, 
he  must  be  infallibly  beheaded  or  dicotomised  ! 

Plate-glass  vendors  are  right  in  holding  the 
mirror  up  to  nature ; but  they  should  guard 
their  splendour  by  a slight  trellice  (excuse  the 
raillery ),  for  in  the  event  of  an  accident  it 
might  turn  out  that  more  than  one  defaulter 
had  a glass  too  much.  Quondam. 


there 

knowing  a crotchet  from  a quaver,  can  critically 
appreciate  an  opera,  and  whistle  over  entire 
acts. 

The  increase  of  varied  examples  in  architec- 
ture must  lead  the  public  mind  to  the  study 
of  the  science,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
establishment  of  a second  Italian  Opera  has 
induced  a more  refined  ear  for  song. 

It  is  impossible  to  view  the  changes  effected 
of  late  years  in  shop-fronts  through  the  metro- 
polis, and  to  maintain  that  we  are  not,  in 
these  particulars,  in  a state  of  progression. 
Wholesale  and  retail  marts  have  arisen  like 
temples— some  of  them  elegant ; others,  it  is 
true,  ridiculous ; some  tawdry  and  gilded ; 
some  overloaded  with  most  elaborate  imitative 
|:  carvings ; others  massive,  dull,  and  heavy  ; 
i but  the  diversity  is  on  the  whole  pleasing,  and 
• tends  to  the  improvement  of  general  taste, 
j.  There  is  now  a strongly  predominant  custom 
f of  filling  in  the  entire  width  of  the  entrance 
! story  with  enormous  sheets  of  plate  glass.  In 
1 some  instances  this  impalpable  material  forms 
l!  the  paries,  if  paries  it  may  be  called,  without 
cany  one  apparent  member  to  sustain  super- 
structures of  imposing  pretensions. 

In  a frontage  (now  in  the  mind’s  eye),  not 
I3 far  from  St.  Paul’s,  over  an  invisible  base  of 
I this  description,  is  erected  a fagade,  sur- 
iirmounted  by  a balustrade,  then  a pediment, 
"next  in  descending  order  a pilastered  story, 

|!i highly  enriched  with  medallions  of  cupids, 
^sustaining  antediluvian  shells, — then  a piano 
Ijimobile  displaying  columns,  and  perhaps  the 
l iorder  of  “ Fenestration  ” recommended  by 
pthe  critical  commentator  of  The  Builder’s 
date  number;  the  line  of  balconies  resting  on  a 
pwreath  of  roses,  extensive  enough  for  a 
fcrtriumphal  arch,  the  leaves  and  flowrets 
whereof  naturally  enough  depend  from  their 
itatems,  and  as  in  the  growing  state  hang  in 
pair,  and  seem  to  rest  upon  nothing  ! 
f Those  who  are  up  to  the  secret  know  that 


IRISH  WORKS. 

The  interior  decorations  of  the  R.  C. 
Church,  in  High-street,  Dublin,  are  nearly 
completed.  A range  of  Corinthian  antae, 
surmounted  by  an  enriched  entablature,  and 
with  semi  - circular  pseudo  - arches  in  the 
inter-columns,  is  continued  round  the  build- 
ing. Light  is  obtained  through  Dioclesian 
windows  over  the  entablature.  The  expen- 
diture on  the  new  decorations  will  be  about 
2,000/.  Mr.  P.  Byrne,  architect ; Mr.  Buckley, 
plasterer. 

A large  monastery  is  in  progress  of  erection 
at  Killarney. 

Since  1844  the  sums  annually  expended 
upon  Lough  Neagh  drainage  amount  to 
114,748/. 

The  Church  of  Saint  Mathias,  at  Dublin,  is 
being  enlarged,  and  new  transepts  built  thereto. 
Mr.  Louch,  architect. 

A new  masonic  hall  is  to  be  erected  at 
Armagh,  and  Lord  Dungannon  has  sub- 
scribed 10/. 

The  Boyne  Commissioners  purpose  proceed 
ing  with  the  harbour  works  at  Drogheda,  and 
are  negotiating  a loan  of  15,000/.  with  the 
Belfast  Banking  Company. 

A new  chapel  school  is  to  be  built  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  at  Fermoy  Barracks, 
similar  to  those  described  by  us  in  a previous 
number. 

It  is  proposed  to  connect  Galway,  Tuam, 
Holymount,  Castlebar,  and  Ballina  by  means 
of  a trunk  line,  with  branches,  to  Ballinrobe 
and  Westport. 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  advancement 
of  the  railway  to  Foynes.  The  Waterford  and 
Limerick  Company  have  taken  700  shares,  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western  GOO,  Mr.  Dargan 
1,300,  and  Lord  Monteagle  100,  besides  some 
others.  We  believe  Mr.  Dargan  will  be  the 
contractor,  and  that  he  has  undertaken  to  have 
the  line  finished  and  opened  in  eight  months 
after  its  commencement. 

At  Galway  it  is  in  contemplation  to  open  a 
continuation  of  the  new  street  at  Williams’- 
gate,  and  have  a direct  line  between  the  docks 
and  the  Wood-quay.  The  street  architecture 
is  improving.  New  shop  fronts  are  being 
erected,  and  the  Messrs.  Farquharson’s  build- 
ing is  conspicuous. 

A commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
markets  through  Ireland  has  been  issued  by 
the  Lord- Lieutenant.  The  commissioners  have 
been  making  a tour  of  the  northern  counties, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  report  will  be 
the  means  of  causing  improvement,  the  gene- 
rality of  the  town  being,  in  point  of  market 
accommodation,  in  a wretched  state. 

The  Dublin  Palace  of  Industry  is  progress- 
ing. Eighty  carpenters  are  at  work,  and  the 
total  number  of  men  employed  is  170.  The 
trellis  girders,  weighing  eight  tons  each,  are 
nearly  all  completed : they  consist  of  ten 
layers  of  plank,  2 inches  thick,  connected  by 
truts,  bound  securely  together  with  screws 


and  bolts.  Windlasses,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  them  to  their  destined  position,  are  in 
course  of  construction.  Abutments,  for  the 
support  of  columns,  which  are  to  form  nave 
and  aisles,  have  been  built  to  the  required 
level,  and  the  first  column  will  shortly  be  ele- 
vated in  presence  of  his  Excellency  the  Earl 
of  Eglinton.  The  wrought-iron  girders,  manu- 
factured by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Hammersmith, 
have  been  tested  by  Mr.  Fairbairn,  C.E.  and  a 
deflection  of  1 took  place  under  a weight 
of  32  tons,  which  being  removed,  they  resumed 
their  place  to  within  of  an  inch.  None  of 
the  columns  have  yet  arrived,  but  we  were  in- 
formed they  are  expected  shortly.  It  is  in 
contemplation  to  throw  a light  bridge  across 
the  road  into  Merrion-square,  to  use  the  latter 
as  a promenade. 

The  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
purpose  building  an  agricultural  school  and 
model-farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Cork.  The  sum 
required  (4,000/.)  has  been  promised  by 
Government. 

( A new  R.C.  Church  is  nearly  finished  at 
Gian,  county  Galway.  It  is  built  on  a small 
hill  overlooking  Lough  Corrib. 

The  new  R.C.  Church  at  Ballinasloe  is  pro- 
gressing, under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McCarthy, 
architect.  The  walls  of  superstructure  are  at 
present  several  feet  high  ; style,  Gothic. 

The  Killarney  Junction  Railway  Company 
have  received  a number  of  plans  in  compe- 
tition for  their  large  hotel.  One  premium  of 
50/.  has  been  offered. 

The  Limerick  Chapel  competition  is  not 
decided  yet.  We  should  say  that  ohe  com- 
mittee have  had  more  than  “ ample  ” time  to 
make  up  their  minds. 


THE  PROPOSED  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM. 

THE  GROVES  OF  BROMPTON. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners have  purchased  that  portion  of  the 
Harrington  estate  in  Old  Brompton  which,  in 
a recent  division,  was  allotted  to  the  trustees  of 
the  Baroness  De  Graffenried  Villare,  namely, 
4 7h  acres,  for  the  sum  of  150,000/.  The  land 
is  subject  to  a charge  of  18/.  a-year  for  the 
alms-house  inhabitants,  and  1/.  per  annum  for 
the  Good  Fellows  Charity.  This  affords  an 
instance  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  land  here, 
and  we  could  give  others  even  more  striking. 
Some  eight  years  since,  the  whole  estate,  about 
94  acres,  was  valued  at  95,000/.  by  Mr.  R.  L. 
Jones. 

The  conversion  of  the  Brompton  Groves,  with 
all  their  fine  old  poplar,  elm,  walnut,  chesnut, 
beech,  and  orchard  trees,  into  classical  groves 
of  learning  in  art  and  science,  as  well  as 
into  an  exoteric  or  surrounding  area  of  plea- 
sure gardens  for  the  people,  would  be  a boon. 
The  reservation  of  this  space  from  being  forth- 
with entirely  covered  with  brick  and  mortar,  as 
it  is  assuredly  destined,  otherwise,  to  be, 
would  be  a compensation  for  the  slices  which 
have  already  been  filched  from  the  parks 
at  the  W'est-end,  and  remorselessly  built  upon. 
It  ought  specially  to  be  noted  that  the  Brompton 
Groves  constitute  an  open  space  nearer  by  a 
long  way  to  the  centre  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
metropolis  than  any  other  open  space  still  left 
in  private  hands  and  ready  to  be  built  upon. 
Hence  its  peculiar  adaptation  as  a site  for  the 
proposed  Industrial  University;  and  hence 
too  the  great  desirability  of  reserving  it  as  an 
open  breathing  space  for  the  multitude,  or  at 
least  as  an  oxygen  manufactory  and  a foul  air 
consumer,  even  were  it  to  be  altogether  shut 
up  from  the  people  at  large,  and  entirely 
devoted— grounds  as  well  as  buildings — to  the 
industrial  and  other  students,  who  will  walk 
in  its  groves. 


Nohle  Lecturers. — On  Thursday  in  last 
week,  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  delivered  at  Worsley 
a lecture  to  the  members  of  the  local  library  and 
reading-room,  on  the  “ Life  and  Character  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.”  Lord  Cawdor 
and  other  visitors  and  members  of  his  lordship’s 

family  were  present. At  a recent  meeting 

of  the  Bury  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Lord  Arthur  Harvey  delivered  a lecture 
to  the  members  on  “ History.” 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY-LE-BOW. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  23,  1852. 


The  attention  of  tie  public  and  of  the  pro- 
fession has  been  of  late  directed^  this  build- 
;ng  • I am,  therefore,  induced  ~o  correct  the 
statement  of  "J.S.I.”  (page  523.  ante],  > 
you  think  this  communication  of  sufficient 
importance  with  that  object  in  view. 

First,  then,  the  Corporation  of  London  has 
no  more  to  do  with  Bow  Church  than  with  St. 
Mary’s,  Newington, St.  George’s,  Southwark, or 
any  other  church  throughout  the  land.  I he 
regular  guardians  of  the  church,  as  to  repairs, 
&c.  are  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Bow,  St.  Pancras,  Soper-lane,  and  Allhallows, 
Honey-lane,  and  to  these  parties,  or  their  re- 
spective churchwardens,  should  the  attention 
required  by  “ J.  S.  I.”  have  been  directed.  So 
much  for  a slap  at  the  City. 

In  the  next  place,  the  iron  spindle  of  the 
vane  is  not  fixed  (and  never  was)  on  “two 
cross  iron  bars,”^  and  it  is  not  discontinued  at 
“about  half  way  down  the  obelisk,”  but  is,  in 
fact,  carried  down  as  low  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  said  obelisk,  that  is  to  say,  21  feet 
below  the  upper  termination  of  the  masonry. 
At  2 feet  above  the  lower  end  of  this  spindle 
the  ironwork  diverges  into  the  form  of  four 
inverted  brackets,  resting  upon  as  many  stone 
corbels,  the  spindle  or  stem  being  as  much  as 
4 inches  diameter  at  the  bottom,  diminishing 
regularly  to  2 inches  diameter  above.  Now 
from  any  or  all  of  these  inverted  brackets  one 
or  two  of  Newall’s  copper-wire  cords  might 
be  attached  and  carried  down  even  into  the 
well  in  the  church-yard  below,  at  no  very 
great  outlay  of  expense,  and  no  doubt  some 
such  provision  against  accidents  by  lightning 
would  be  a very  judicious  and  prudent  mea- 
sure. One  of  the  pinnacles  on  the  tower  of 
St.  Saviour’s  Church  was  shattered  by  light- 
ning a year  or  two  ago,  and  of  course  Bow  spire 
may  one  of  these  days  lall  under  the  like  mis 
chance. 

As  to  the  split  column  secured  by  a gun- 
metal  screw  clasp,  it  has  stood  securely  and 
without  any  increase  of  the  fracture  for  up- 
wards of  thirty  years  : how  long  it  was  split 
before  the  clasp  was  applied  is  unknown  : from 
a careful  examination  of  the  whole  tower  and 
spire  I am  unable  to  perceive  or  detect  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  perpendicular ; and 
as  to  cramps  in  the  tower,  never  having  seen 
them  I am  unable  to  determine  of  what  metal 
they  may  be  composed, — I should  suppose  of 
iron,  but  in  the  rebuilding  (anno  1820)  of  42 
feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  spire,  not  an  ounce 
of  iron  was  used,  but  wherever  cramps  were 
required  gun-metal  was  adopted,  floated  in  with 
Atkinson’s  cement,  and  not  run  with  melted 
lead, 


the  removal  of  the  elaborately-carved  sound- 
ing-board can  scarcely  be  called  a restoration. 


(See  “ Vestusta  Monumenta, 
Southwark. 


’ vol.  5,  pi.  62.) 

G.  G. 


THE  LATE  W.  TIERNEY  CLARK, 
ENGINEER. 

Mb.  William  Tiebney  Clark,  who  died 
at  Hammersmith  on  the  22nd  ultimo,  haa  for 
more  than  forty  years  been  the  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Middlesex  Water  Works  Com- 
pany. During  this  period  Mr.  Clark  exe- 
cuted various  public  works,  which  gained  for 
him  considerable  reputation,  particularly  the 
Hammersmith  Suspension,  Bridge.  The 
Church  and  State  Gazette  gives  the  following 
additional  particulars  of  his  life.  The  Shore- 
ham  Suspension  Bridge,  a structure  of  clas- 
sical simplicity,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Clark  for 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and  the 
bridge  at  Marlow  was  also  his  work.  The  not 
less  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Avon  at  Bath  ; 
that  at  Rochester  over  the  Thames  and  Med- 
way Canal;  and  the  Gravesend  Pier,  were 
other  creations  of  Mr.  Clark’s. 

But  his  master-piece,  and  that  which  lias 
given  him  a more  than  European  reputation,  is 
the  great  suspension  bridge  which,  so  to  speak, 
he  flung  over  the  Danube,  between  Pesth  and 
Buda.  This  great  work  was  executed  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Ger- 
man engineers  had  considered  the  difficulties 
insuperable ; but  the  energy  and  experience  of 
Mr.  Clark  enabled  him  to  overcome  them,  and 
when  the  work  was  gallantly  accomplished  the 
imperial  gratitude  was  warmly  expressed  by 
acts  as  well  as  words.  Previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  bridge  to  the  public,  the  engineer  re- 
solved to  test  it  to  the  utmost ; and  while  con- 
sideration was  being  entertained  as  to  the  best 
means — these,  and  of  the  most  satisfactory, 
offered  themselves  where  they  were  least  ex- 
pected. The  Austrian  and  Hungarian  armies, 
or  such  large  portions  of  them  as  to  deserve 
the  name  of  armies,  passed  and  repassed  oyer 
the  bridge  in  alternate  flight  and  pursuit.  The 
tramp  of  large  bodies  of  men,  the  tread  of 
squadrons  of  horse,  the  gallopping  of  the  light 
and  the  more  tardy  progress  of  the  heavy 
artillery,  gave  such  a trial  to  the  new  work  as 
might  well  have  contented  the  most  scupulous 
of  engineers.  It  fully  proved  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  the  structure. 

More  recently,  Mr.  Clark  completed  the 
bridge  at  Welbeck  for  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Portland ; and,  even  while  the  shadow  of  death 
was  descending  upon  him,  he  was  engaged  on 
plans  for  the  construction  of  works  to  supply 
the  city  of  Amsterdam  with  water  from  the 


, neighbourhood  of  the  sand-hills  of  Haarlem 
And  now  a word  or  two  as  to  the  height  of  Through  life  Mr.  Clark  had  been  what  may  be 


this  renowned  spire : several  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given.  One  gentleman,  noted  for 
his  many  topographical  publications,  has  made 
it  235  feet,  and  the  minimum,  or  lowest  eleva- 
tion I have  seen  (to  which  the  Royal  Academy 
lately  awarded  one  of  their  prizes),  is  217  feet 
or  thereabout,  being  a variation  of  only  4 feet 
6 inches  below  Mr.  Christopher’s  measure- 
ment, whose  drawing  gained  him  the  highest 
prize. 

Many  years  ago  opportunities  of  admeasure- 
ment were  afforded  infinitely  more  favourable 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  recent  competi- 
tors for  the  silver  medal : these  opportunities 
were  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  height 
eventually  ascertained  to  be  221  feet  6 inches 
from  the  paving  in  the  centre  of  the  north  front 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  Dragon’s  wing.  This 
elevation  is  four  inches  higher  than  the  original 
as  left  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  may 
serve  as  an  answer  to  rumours  still  floating 
about,  that  it  was  curtailed  even  to  the  extent 
of  5 feet,  as  well  as  to  an  eminent  architect  of 
the  present  day,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
“ it  was  a beautiful  spire  before  they  lowered 
it.” 

Mr.  Christopher’s  height  varies  only  a very 
few  inches  from  the  221  feet  Cinches  above 
mentioned. 

In  the  late  so-called  restoration  of  the  church, 
the  alteration  of  the  columns  adjoining  the 
altar,  from  Lapis  Lazuli  to  Verde  antique,  may 
or  may  not  be  considered  an  improvement,  but 


strictly  termed  “a  courageous  worker,”  and 
even  the  terrible  paroxysms  of  a most  painful 
malady  could  not  incapacitate  him  for  labour 
which  he  resumed  with  calm  cheerfulness 
during  their  intervals. 


fHtecellanea. 


The  Skeleton  Building  System  in 
Glasgow. — Responsibility  of  Builders. 
— At  the  Glasgow  Circuit  of  Justiciary  on 
Friday  week,  an  important  case,  as  determining 
the  liability  of  builders  for  the  materials  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  construction  of  tene- 
ments, was  tried  before  Lord  Cockburn.  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  mason  and  builder,  was  charged 
with  culpable  homicide,  as  also  culpable  viola- 
tion or  neglect  of  duty,  inasmuch  as  having 
contracted  to  execute  the  mason-work  of  a 
tenement  in  "West  Bath-street,  and  having 
carried  on  the  said  work,  he  culpably  and 
recklessly,  and  in  violation  of  his  duty,  exe- 
cuted, or  caused  to  be  executed,  the  same  in 
direct  contravention  of  his  agreement,  by  which 
the  back  wall  and  the  middle  gable  fell  or  gave 
way,  and  in  consequence  that  three  individuals 
were  injured,  and  shortly  after  died,  being  thus 
culpably  killed  by  the  prisoner,  through  the 
negligence  of  not  attending  properly  to  his 
business.  The  prisoner  pleaded  not  guilty.  A 
number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  whose  testimony  went  generally 


to  prove  that  the  fall  of  the  building  was  not 
attributable  to  the  subsidence  of  the  founda- 
tion, but  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials 
used  in  building  the  walls,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  mortar  had  been  made.  The  jury 
declared  the  prisoner  guilty  of  culpable  neglect 
of  duty,  by  a majority  of  ten  to  five,  but  unani- 
mously recommended  him  to  the  leniency  of 
the  court.  Lord  Cockburn  concurred  with  the 
verdict.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jury,  he  should  have  passed 
a sentence  of  eighteen  months’  imprisonment ; 
but  he  would  now  modify  the  punishment  to 
one  year’s  imprisonment.  The  Glasgow  Ga- 
zette, in  commenting  on  this  case,  recurs  to  its 
former  warnings  on  this  subject,  quoted  by  us 
at  the  time,  and  says, — “ The  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  is  bad  enough  ; but  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  alarming  to  the  public  in  what 
is  so  curiously  termed  the  * exculpatory  proof. 

The  burden  of  this  exculpatory  evidence,  if 
there  be  any  reliance  in  it  whatever,  goes 
simply  to  prove  that  Mr.  Wilson,  mason  and 
builder,  was  no  worse  than  his  neighbours. 
‘The  material,’  says  Andrew  Patrick,  mason, 

* was  the  same  as  I have  seen  used  at  other 
buildings.’  Robert  Patrick  has  much  the  same 
opinion.  ‘The  materials  were  as  good  as  those 
used  at  other  buildings.  He  did  not  think 
they  were  inferior.  The  sand  used  for  the 
lime  was  rather  soft.  The  lime  was  good  of 
itself.’  Again,  John  M‘Kay,  a mason  for 
twelve  years,  says — 4 The  materials  generally 
were  the  heaviest  that  I have  built.’  What  may 
be  exactly  meant  by  that,  we  cannot  tell ; but 
this,  and  other  similar  evidence,  termed,  by 
courtesy,  ‘ exculpatory,’  sounds  like  a bad  re- 
port for  the  durability  of  Glasgow.  We  hope 
that  the  present  case  will  operate  as  a salutary 
warning.” 

Builders’  Clerks.— Your  correspondent, 
a “ Builder’s  Clerk,”  has  spoken  in  your  last 
week’s  impression,  of  a subject  which  interests 
a large  number  of  London  clerks,  namely,  the 
hours  of  business  in  builders’  offices.  1 am 
afraid  that  our  employers  do  not  study  their 
own  interests  in  detaining  young  men  so  late 
at  their  offices,  as  it  completely  puts  a stop  to 
any  advantage  which  the  employers  would 
derive  from  a course  of  study  in  connection 
with  the  business.  If  some  of  our  leading 
firms  in  London  were  to  adopt  the  plan  and 
close  their  offices  (except  on  particular  occa- 
sions) at  six  o’clock,  I am  sure  it  would  con- 
tribute largely  and  beneficially  to  the  comfort 
and  interest  of  the  employer  and  employed. 
— Another  Builder’s  Clerk. 

The  Electric  Light. — An  “Electric 
Light  Company,”  for  the  supply  of  the  elec- 
tric light  for  public  and  domestic  use,  is  in 
course  of  formation,  with  a capital  of  200,000/. 
and  power  to  increase  it  beyond  that  sum. 
The  Liverpool  Courier  states  that  every  prac- 
tical difficulty  connected  with  the  perfect  con- 
tinuity of  the  light,  and  the  steady  successive 
illuminating  power,  on  Mr.  Staite’s  system,  has 
been  overcome ; that  the  products  of  his  dif- 
ferent modes  of  producing  continuous  electric 
power  will  go  far  to  pay  all  expenses  of  ob- 
taining the  light,  if  not  entirely  so ; and  that 
several  leading  gentlemen  of  Liverpool  have 
for  some  time  been  negotiating  with  a view  to 
the  formation  of  a company  to  work  the 
patents  for  Liverpool  and  elsewhere.  lhe 
localities  named  for  its  use  on  the  river  are 
the  Landing-stage  and  Woodside  Ferry,  Eger- 
ton  Docks  and  Rock  Ferry,  and  Egremont 
Pier,  while  the  centre  of  the  town  can  be  bril- 
liantly illuminated  from  the  Town  Hall.  The 
permanent  apparatus  is  said  to  be  in  a forward 
state,  so  as  to  be  ready  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
erection  by  the  Dock  Company  can  be  completed 
at  the  back  of  the  Landing-stage.  It  is  stated 
in  the  Illustrated  News,  that  certain  artists 
have  obtained  photographic  portraits  by  means 
of  the  electric  light.  Scotland  on  this  point, 
according  to  the  Scotsman,  is  already  abreast 
of  her  southern  neighbours;  one  of  the  Edin- 
burgh photographic  artists  having  established 
a battery,  with  which  he  obtains  a light  said  to 
produce  satisfactory  portraits. 

Ordnance  Survey. — The  survey  on  the 
six-inch  scale  is  rapidly  advancing  in  various 
parts  of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland. 
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Mr.  Dargan,  the  Irish  Contractor. — 
Mr.  Dargan  has  recently  made  his  name 
generally  known  in  England  by  his  munificent 
proceedings  in  respect  of  the  approaching  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  in  Dublin.  In  Ireland  it 
has  long  been  recognised  as  that  of  the  most 
enterprising  and  successful  of  contractors, 
frightened  by  no  difficulties,  and  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  As  we  heard  one  of  his 
countrymen  say  when  we  were  in  Ireland, — 
“ Bedad,  he’d  bridge  the  elements,  if  you’d 
find  the  money.”  The  following  is  from 
JAoyd’s  Newspaper — “ William  Dargan  is  a 
self-made  man.  He  was  originally  a common 
labourer,  and  had  he  only  risen  to  be  a car- 
penter or  a stonemason,  his  friends  might  have 
said  that  he  had  succeeded  in  life.  But  he  had 
a Saxon  heart  in  his  Celtic  breast,  and  working 
his  way  steadily,  soberly,  from  point  to  point, 
making  every  inch  of  his  road  good  as  he 
travelled  over  it,  he  advanced  from  brick- 
layer to  builder — from  workman  to  master 
— from  cottage  jobs  and  repairs  to  con- 
tracts for  public  buildings.  lie  had  attained 
this  position  before  the  railway  system  rose 
up, — and  he,  the  self-taught  man,  had  won  for 
himself  an  honourable  place  among  the  intel- 
lectual and  money  aristocracy  of  Dublin. 
Well,  there  was  a soiree  given  one  night  at  a 
distinguished  house  in  the  Irish  capital,  when 
railways  became  a topic  of  conversation  ; and 
a person  present  suggested  a line  between 
Dublin  and  Kingstown.  Very  good  : but  where 
was  the  money  to  be  got?  What  would  it 
cost  ? One  sum  was  named — another  was 
hazarded.  But  what  a difference  between 
them ! The  idea  was  about  to  die  out  in  a 
laugh,  when  the  first  speaker  said,  ‘ Here’s  a 
man  who  will  tell  us  in  a moment.  Here, 
Dargan  : yours  is  the  head  for  a calculation ! 
What  would  a line  of  rails  to  Kingstown  cost  ?’ 
Tablets  were  out,  and  a pencil  writing  down  a 
few  hurried  figures.  In  two  minutes  a result 
was  announced — so  low  as  to  astonish  every 
one  present;  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  meet 
next  day  and  consider  the  project.  The  com- 
pany was  formed,  the  Act  of  Parliament  ob- 
tained, and  in  due  time  tenders  for  the  con- 
tract were  invited.  It  was  the  first  bit  of  rail- 
way in  Ireland,  and  there  were  no  Brasseys 
and  Petos  in  the  sister  country.  Most  of  the 
tenders  were  ridiculously  high;  but  William 
Dargan  sent  in  the  same  rough  draft  as  he 
exhibited  at  Lady  — — ’s  soiree,  and  got  the 
contract.  That  work  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fortune,  and  from  that  hour  the  self-made 
man  has  been  the  soul  of  railway  enterprise  in 
Ireland.” 

The  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
‘Archaeological  Society. — At  the  opening 
(meeting  of  the  season,  on  the  12th,  Mr.  Verels, 
(the  president,  entered  into  a review  of  the 
principal  architectural  works  in  the  county 
livhich  had  been  commenced  in  the  present 
year.  Turning  next  to  the  contemplated  im- 
provements in  Liverpool,  he  said  he  should 
.ike  to  know  what  was  intended  to  be  done  with 
i;he  space  once  occupied  by  the  Islington 
Market,  and,  if  that  hideous  St.John’s  Church 
were  removed,  which  he  said  would  be  an  eye- 
pore  as  long  as  it  remained,  suggested  that  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  might  be  made  into  an 
| exceedingly  beautiful  place,  where  the  people 
)f  Liverpool  might  take  their  walks.  Mr. 
!?icton  made  some  observations  upon  the  pro- 
posed town  improvements.  Mr.  J.  H.  Horner 
pad  a paper  on  the  society’s  late  excursion  to 
Manchester,  with  critical  remarks  on  the 
i rarious  architectural  objects  which  they  had 
[inspected.  A short  discussion  followed,  after 
Svhich  Mr.  Chantrell  exhibited  an  improved 
uuollow  brick,  intended  for  wall  facings. 

I'  Value  of  Land  at  Birmingham. — The 
liacreased  value  of  land  in  the  centre  of  this 
'own,  consequent  upon  the  alterations  for 
fail  way  purposes,  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
Ijlbllowing  list  of  prices,  realised  on  Wednes- 
day in  last  week,  at  a sale  at  the  Union  Inn, 

1 y Messrs.  Cheshire  and  Gibson,  of  the  sur- 
plus lands  in  High-street  and  Moor-street, 
lielonging  to  the  London  and  North-Western 
|iailway  Lot  1,  having  a frontage  of  15  feet 
I > High-street,  and  adjoining  the  land  pur- 
itaiased  by  Mr.  Partridge  at  the  last  sale, 
wrought  12/.  12s.  6d.  per  yard  (121  yards. 


1,527/.  12s.  Gd.).  Lot  2,  back  land,  forming 
part  of  the  site  of  the  Swan  Hotel,  brought 
5/.  (300  yards,  1,500/.).  Lot  3,  situated  on 
the  opposite  side  of  High-street,  having  a 
frontage  thereto  of  38  feet,  with  the  shops 
Nos.  22  and  23,  and  some  other  buildings, 
brought  12/.  15s.  (305  yards,  2,613/.  15s.). 
Lot  4,  adjoining  the  last,  with  a frontage  of 
15  feet,  brought  9 /.  10s.  (108  yards,  1,026/.) 
Lot  5,  a similar  piece,  11/.  7s.  6d.  (127  yards, 
1,4-14/.  12s.  Gd.).  Lot  6,  having  a frontage  to 
High-street  of  16  feet,  and  to  an  intended 
carriage-way  of  60  feet,  13/.  10s.  (83  yards, 
1,120/.  10s.).  Lot  7,  frontage  of  83  feet  to 
High-street,  with  similar  privileges  as  the  last, 
and  having  retail  shops,  Nos.  17  and  18,  on  it, 
10/.  17s.  6d.  (324  yards,  3,523/.  10s.).  Lot  8, 
Mr.  Burbidge’s  shop,  with  the  Lion  and 
Lamb  public-house,  and  spare  land,  12/.  2s.  6d. 
(365  yards,  4,425/.  12s.  6d.).  The  Moor- 
street  land  realised  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  yard. 
The  average  price  of  the  High-street  land,  ex- 
cluding the  back  piece,  was  11/.  16s.  ljd.  per 
yard  : the  sixth  lot  was  sold  at  the  rate  of 
65,340/.  per  acre. — Birmingham  Gazette. 

New  National  Gallery. — We  have 
reason  to  know  that  instructions  have  been 
issued  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  some  of  our 
ministers  abroad,  and  probably  to  all  of  them 
in  Europe,  directing  them  to  obtain  plans  and 
details  of  the  several  galleries  of  pictures,  their 
modes  of  lighting,  arrangement,  &c.  This  is  a 
prudent  proceeding,  and  betokens  that  the 
subject  is  likely  to  be  properly  considered. 
Instead  of  beginning  by  determining  the  archi- 
tecture and  position  of  the  building,  sacrificing 
it  to  this  or  that  shape  of  the  ground,  to  a 
portico  on  one  side,  to  the  line  of  a street  on 
the  other,  to  barracks  in  the  back,  to  passages 
unconnected  with  the  object  of  the  building, 
&c.  making  no  provisions  for  increase, — in  fact, 
taking  into  consideration  every  point  but  the 
one  essential,  namely,  the  fitness  of  the  build- 
ing itself  to  receive  and  exhibit  pictures, — these 
prudent  inquiries  indicate  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pictures  and  the  modes  of  showing 
them  are,  properly,  to  be  the  first  considera- 
tion. The  mistakes  of  the  present  building 
ought  to  be  entirely  avoided,  and  we  should 
begin  upon  a totally  different  principle.  The 
first  thing  is  to  settle  what  a National  Gallery 
ought  to  be  and  become ; to  provide  ample 
space  for  this ; to  make  the  structure  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  use,  and  then  to  allow  the 
architecture  to  develop  itself  out  of  the  use  and 
nature  of  the  edifice.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
proper  course  is  that  the  authorities  should 
prepare  a ground  plan  and  block  model,  show- 
ing the  absolute  and  indispensable  arrange- 
ments, size  of  rooms,  size  of  widows,  position 
of  windows,  and  then  invite  architects  to  im- 
prove the  artistic  features  if  they  desire  to  do 
so.  The  past  experience  of  competitions,  in 
which  every  point  of  principle  is  left  open, 
ought  to  make  us  wiser  when  we  begin  to  erect 
a new  National  Gallery. — Times. 

Metal  for  Building  Purposes. — The 
patent  of  Messrs.  Morewood  and  Rogers,  of 
Upper  Thames-street,  for  shaping,  coating, 
and  applying  sheet  metal  to  building  purposes, 
has  now  been  specified.  The  first  of  these 
improvements  consists  in  causing  sheets  of 
iron,  or  other  metal,  intended  for  corrugating, 
to  be  rolled  of  unequal  thickness  in  different 
parts.  The  second  consists  in  corrugating 
sheetsof  metal  diagonally, allowance  being  made 
in  cutting  the  sheets  for  distortion.  The  third 
has  relation  to  the  application  of  corrugated 
sheet  metal  to  roofing,  and  consists  in  causing 
the  corrugations  to  run  diagonally,  and  in 
placing  the  wooden  rolls,  when  used,  in  the 
same  position.  The  fourth  consists  of  a mode 
of  applying  a thick  coating  of  lead,  or  its 
alloys,  to  sheets  of  zinc  or  alloys  of  that 
metal.  For  this  purpose  a mould  is  used,  in 
which  the  metal  to  be  coated  is  placed,  and  the 
whole  is  then  immersed  in  melted  lead,  or  the 
mould  and  zinc  plate  are  heated,  and  the  lead 
poured  on  to  the  required  depth. 

Guildhall,  "Westminster. — Mr.  Serjt. 
Adams  complains  loudly  of  bad  arrangements, 
defective  hearing,  &c.  since  the  recent  altera- 
tions in  this  court.  Perhaps  some  inquiry  into 
this  matter  might  prevent  future  mistakes  of 
the  kind. 


Electro-Telegraphic  Progress.— It 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  telegraph  under 
Southampton  Water  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 

the  Royal  residence  at  Osborne. A third 

submarine  linejjs  being  thrown  across  the 
Irish  Channel,  lue  two  former,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  were  not  successful  attempts,  and  a 
report  of  the  failure  of  this  third  endeavour 
has  been  published,  but  has  since  been  con- 
tradicted. 1 his  l i||  is  being  laid  between 
Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee,  for  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  Company,  by  Messrs.  Newall 
and  Co.  wire-rope  manufacturers.  A telegraph 
is  being  fixed  (the  posts  are  already  up),  along 
the  side  of  the  river  Avon,  from  Bristol,  down 
as  far  as  Pill.  It  is  to  signal  the  shipping  as 
it  appears  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  instead  of 
sending  a special  messenger  to  the  town. 

Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Archaeolo- 
gical Institute. — The  nineteenth  general 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  Institute  was  held  on 
Thursday  week,  Lord  Jermyn,  M.P.  in  the 
chair.  Alluding  to  the  extensive  excavations 
now  in  progress  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex— the 
Anderida  of  the  Romans — under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  one  of  the  honorary 
members  of  this  Institute,  and  of  Mr.  M.  A. 
Lower,— his  lordsliipobserved that  thesegentle- 
men  had  invited  the  members  to  witness  their 
operations,  which  are  more  extensive  and  satis- 
factory in  their  results  than  anything  hitherto 
explored  in  this  country.  Various  presents 
were  announced  and  articles  exhibited,  after 
which  the  members  visited  the  monastic  ruins 
in  the  vicinity  of  their  place  of  meeting,  toge- 
ther with  the  Angel  Hill,  formerly  called  the 
Mustow  and  the  Bury  Fair,  &c. 

Sheffield  School  of  Design.— The 
annual  meeting  of  the  friends  of  this  institu- 
tion, at  the  distribution  of  prizes,  &c.  took 
place  on  Tuesday  last,  when  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  delivered  a lengthened  address  to  a 
large  assemblage,  including  many  of  the 
gentry,  clergy,  and  nobility  of  the  district.  In 
the  course  of  his  address,  his  lordship,  who 
presided,  very  truly  remarked  that  in  the  high- 
est walks  of  life  there  is  a want  of  that  amount 
of  education  in  art  which  shall  enable  them  to 
appreciate  what  is  excellent,  and  to  purchase 
what  is  good  and  beautiful  instead  of  that 
which  is  vicious  and  ugly.  “ I do  not  mean 
by  this,”  added  his  lordship,  “that  they  are  all 
to  become  pupils  in  these  different  schools  of 
design,  although  I do  think  that  there  are 
many  who  live  within  the  circuit  of  these 
schools  who  would  do  well  to  enlist  themselves 
and  their  children  in  them.” 

Peril  from  Reservoirs  : Holmfirth, 
no  Warning.— Will  it  be  credited  that  at 
Holm  Styes,  near  Holmfirth,  numerous  families 
are  said  to  continue  in  the  utmost  state  of  ex- 
citement during  every  wet  day  or  night,  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  em- 
bankment of  the  reservoir  at  the  head  of  their 
valley  or  gorge,  which  is  declared  by  the 
Halifax  Guardian  to  be  quite  as  dilapidated 
and  insecure  as  was  the  one  at  Bilberry ; and 
that  although  a comparatively  small  sum  would 
suffice  to  diminish  the  danger,  those  who  have 
authority  in  the  matter  still  persist  in  a system 
of  neglect  which  60  perils  the  lives  of  resi- 
dents that  they  fly  to  the  adjoining  high 
grounds  on  every  fall  of  rain  a little  heavier 
than  usual,  and  quite  lately  had  to  proceed  in 
a body  to  the  reservoir  and  compel  those  in- 
terested to  draw  off  a superfluity  of  water 
which  it  was  feared  the  embankment  in  its 
present  dilapidated  condition  would  not  stand  ? 
There  is  something  villanous  in  conduct  such 
as  this. 

Road-Makers’  Differences.— The  fol- 
lowing are  tenders  for  making  roads  and  lay- 
ing stoneware  pipe  sewers  upon  the  “ Blythe- 
field  Estate,”  near  Forest  Hill  Station,  Kent, 
for  the  Church  of  England  Freehold  Land 
Society.  Mr.  G.  Lawford,  architect : — 
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Barnes 627 

Murray  560 

Kamester 525 

Kelley  and  Co 482 

Brown 450 

Thompson  444 

Becks  (accepted) 430 — Z. 
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The  Iron  Trade— This  trade  is  still 
looking  up.  The  nominal  advance  in  price, 
however,  has  not  exceeded  1/.  a ton.  It  is 
admitted  by  the  Birmingham  Journal  also,  that 
the  trade  generally  are  persuaded  that  the  ad- 
vance now  made  “must  prove  injurious  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  render  very 
doubtful  the  success  of  the  competition  into 
which  it  has  been  thrown  with  our  foreign 
rivals.”  The  orders  that  are  still  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  ironmasters,  however,  are  most 
of  them,  in  fact,  old  orders  at  the  old  prices, 
and  the  recent  stir  and  nominal  advance  has 
induced  the  coalmasters  to  propose  a further 
advance  in  the  price  charged  to  the  masters 
for  their  commodity.  The  trade  at  Newcastle, 
according  to  the  Gateshead  Observer,  is  in  a 
most  satisfactory  condition.  There  the  masters 
meet  occasionally  to  talk  over  the  state  of 
affairs,  but,  as  remarked  in  the  Observer, 
they  are  not  combined  to  force  prices  up  un- 
naturally. 

Government  Aid  to  Drawing  Schools. 
— The  Board  of  Trade  have  resolved  that  the 
department  of  practical  art  shall  have  power 
to  assist  schools  with  examples  for  teaching 
drawing  on  condition  that  the  applicants  are 
willing  to  pay  half  the  prime  cost  of  them  ; 
the  secretary  at  Marlborough-house  to  furnish 
a list  of  the  examples  of  drawing  copies, 
models,  casts,  and  materials  to  be  so  provided. 

Insurance  of  Workmen’s  Tools. — A 
correspondent,  who  appears  to  be  himself  a 
workman,  in  allusion  to  an  appeal  to  the  public 
on  behalf  of  the  workmen  who  suffered  by  the 
late  fire  at  Mr.  Grimsdell’s,  expresses  his  sur- 
prise that  they  had  not  joined  their  fellows  in 
the  trade  who  mutually  insure  their  tools, 
besides  reaping  other  benefits,  on  paying  a 
small  entrance  fee  of  from  5s.  to  8s.  and  a 
weekly  payment  of  twopence  or  threepence, 
a continuance  of  which  payment  for  twelve 
months  constitutes  a member  entitled  to  the 
benefits  thus  mutually  conferred.  Our  cor- 
respondent very  properly  recommends  self- 
reliance  of  this  sort  to  workmen.  They  re- 
quire, however,  the  establishment  of  some 
general  association  in  which  all  could  confide. 

Launching  Life-boats. — An  improve- 
ment has  been  carried  out  at  Dundee,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Ower,  the  harbour  engineer, 
which  ought  to  be  generally  known  and  imitated 
wherever  life-boats  are  stationed  out  of  water. 
In  this  case  the  boat  stands  ready  on  a short 
railway,  or  patent  slip,  on  a steep  gradient,  and 
fastened,  so  that  on  an  emergency  the  boat 
can  be  instantly  launched,  with  railway  speed, 
into  the  water,  and  thus  the  first  few  minutes, 
which  are  so  all  important  in  most  cases  where 
life-boats  are  called  for,  can  be  made  effectual 
use  of  in  the  saving  of  life.  The  form  of  life- 
boats is  another  point  still  requiring  improve- 
ment, as  the  recent  upsetting  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland’s  prize  boat  sufficiently  mani- 
fests. A life-boat  should  be  as  difficult  to  upset 
as  a life-raft,  and  if  sails  and  masts  be  the  cause 
of  such  an  ill-placed  and  ill-timed  catastrophe, 
they  must  be  made  lower,  and  other  and  com- 
pensatory means  of  rapid  sailing  be  devised. 

Building  a Cairn. — The  ceremony  of 
building  the  “ Cairn  Clack- Chuimhneachan 
Balmoral,”  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
Monday  week,  on  Craig  Gowan.  Her  Majesty 
laid  the  first  stone,  and  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family, 
assisted,  each  placing  a stone  upon  the  Cairn, 
as  did  also  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
household,  and  the  inhabitants  living  on  the 
estate,  who  assembled  for  that  purpose. 

Cardiff  Drainage. — At  a recent  meeting 
of  ratepayers,  numerously  attended,  it  was 
resolved  by  a very  large  majority  to  urge  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  not  to  proceed  with 
Mr.  Rammel’s  pipe-drainage  until  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stephenson,  or  some  other  eminent 
engineer,  should  be  obtained  ; as  it  had  been 
proved  that  pipe-drainage  in  several  cases  had 
failed;  as  many  eminent  engineers  were  opposed 
to  it ; and  for  other  reasons  set  forth  in  the 
resolution.  Cardiff  is  thus  as  far  off  having 
drainage  of  any  sort  as  ever. 

Kensington  Gardens.  — The  well-re- 
membered Coalbrook-dale  gates  from  the 
Great  Exhibition  are  being  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  broad  walk  in  Kensington- gardens. 


Liverpool  Free  Public  Library  and 
Museum. — On  Tuesday  last  this  valuable  in- 
stitution was  opened  by  a formal  public  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  mayor  and  several  members 
of  Parliament,  and  many  other  influential 
men  attended.  The  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
councillors  proceeded  to  the  library  in  pro- 
cession, and  the  meeting  was  addressed  in  a 
lucid  speech  by  Mr.  Picton,  who  appears  to 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of 
the  library  and  museum. 

Fall  of  Two  Houses. — Two  new  houses 
in  Lansdowne-street,  Brighton,  sank  to  the 
ground  in  a mass,  on  Monday  week.  One 
was  nearly  roofed  in,  the  other  was  one  half 
wall  up;  and  the  mortar  was  consequently 
throughout  more  or  less  damp.  During  the 
whole  day,  the  rain  had  “ poured.” 

Motive  Power. — Mr.  A.  de  Montravel 
has  patented  a method  of  obtaining  motive 
power  from  atmospheric  air  or  other  gas  com- 
pressed in  a cylinder  or  suitable  vessel,  by  the 
application,  alternately,  of  heat  and  cold, 
whereby  the  air  or  gas  is  alternately  expanded 
and  condensed,  and  a recipi-ocating  motion 
thus  produced  on  a piston  moving  inside  the 
cylinder.  To  make  the  piston  more  effectually 
air-tight,  it  is  packed,  so  to  speak,  with  fluids 
such  as  water,  or  semi-fluid  ^matters,  such  as 
grease,  &c. 

Advertising  Architects. — I enclose 
you  an  advertisement  taken  from  a Notting- 
ham journal,  which  will  show  that  we  are  pro- 
gressing in  these  parts.  Drapers  and  grocers’ 
puffing  advertisements  are  very  common,  but 
this  is  the  first  architectural  puff  I have  seen. 
The  address  given  is  not  far  from  the  Lunatic 

Asylum: — " , architect,  building 

surveyor,  measurer,  and  licensed  valuer  of  all 
descriptions  of  artificers’  works  connected 
with  building;  formerly  a resident  in  Notting- 
ham for  many  years  ; late  clerk  of  works  to 
the  * * * and  other  extensive  works  in 

various  parts  of  England  and  North  Wales, 

for  the  last  twelve  years.  respectfully 

announces  that  he  has  commenced  in  the 
above  profession  in  all  its  various  branches, 
earnestly  soliciting  the  patronage  of  a discern- 
ing public,  trusting,  by  unremitting  attention, 
impartial  conduct,  and  reasonable  charges,  to 
meet  with  that  support  his  long  experience 
(upwards  of  forty  years)  may  merit : he  also 
furnishes  every  description  of  architectural 
designs,  plans,  elevations,  sections,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates,  at  the  lowest  remunera- 
tive charge,  viz.  2l.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 

estimate,  or  final  outlay.  respectfully 

invites  persons  going  to  build  to  an  inspection 
of  specimen  drawings.” — A.  B. 

Improvements  in  Vehicles  for  Rail- 
ways and  Common  Roads. — Some  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  the  above 
have  been  patented  by  Mr.  W.  Pidding,  among 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  are — “ 1 . A mode 
of  constructing  carriage-wheels  with  flexible 
spokes,  composed  of  whalebone,  spring  steel, 
&c.  and  with  divided  tyres.  The  several  por- 
tions of  tyre  are  covered  with  a flexible  mate- 
rial. 2.  The  application  of  catches  to  the 
spokes  of  carriage-wheels  constructed  as  above, 
for  the  purpose  of  combining  or  centralizing 
the  power  of  any  number  of  such  spokes.  3. 
The  use  of  friction-roller  bearings  for  axles,  by 
which  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
lubricating  materials  is  dispensed  with.  The 
friction  rollers  are  supported  in  a circle  of 
radially-formed  pieces  of  metal  and  India- 
rubber  placed  alternately,  and  encircled  by 
a band  of  India-rubber,  which  maintains  a 
constant  tendency  to  contract  and  bind  the 
circle  of  radial  pieces  close  together  and 
upon  the  friction  rollers.  4.  A mode  of 
mounting  the  elastic-spoked  and  divided  tyre- 
wheels  on  axles  of  unequal  length,  by  which 
they  may  be  brought  close  together,  and  one 
pair  made  to  overlap  or  project  beyond  the 
other  pair.  5.  Two  modes  for  employing 
portable  rails  to  be  laid  down  by  a carriage  as 
it  advances.”  If  Mr.  Pidding  has  succeeded  in 
this  last  invention,  he  has  accomplished  what 
many  a clever  engineer  has  long  desired  prac- 
tically to  accomplish.  He  might  thus  resolve 
the  problem  of  common  road  locomotives. 
Rail-rims  with  an  elliptical  movement  in  ad- 
vance of  the  wheels,  the  centre  of  the  elliptical 
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orbit  coinciding  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel, 
would  appear  to  be  a hopeful  modus  operandi 
for  such  an  invention. 


A HAND-BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE 
UNLEARNED. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  price  4a.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  of  its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  "With  Illustrations. 
By  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.  &c. 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Subscribers’  Names  Kill  be  received  at  No.  1,  York-ttreet. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ J.  M‘G.,”  “ J.  E.,"  “ W.  K .”  (shall  hear  from  us), 
“C.C.N.”  (thanks),  “ W.B.,”  “AMechanic”  (weare  unable 
to  recommend)-,  “ A.  B.”  (we  should  mislead  by  advising 
without  personal  knowledge),  “ J.  W.  H.”  shall  have  atten- 
tion), “ A.  and  C.,”  “ R.  F.”  (against  our  rule),  “ A.  G.,” 
“ R.  H."  (shall  be  happy  to  receive  them),  “ W.  8.  J.,” 
“R.  T.  S.,”  “ A Builder,”  “ Delta,”  “ S.  C.,”  “ An  Old 
Practitioner,”  “ An  Inhabitant,"  11  C.  W.”  (the  roof  of 
Westminster  Hall  is  of  oak),  “ C.  J.,”  “ A.  C.”  (will  ap- 
pear), “ S.”  (ditto),  “ G.  G.”  (letter  shall  appear),  “H./ 
“ Mr.  C.,”  « W.  M.  C.” 

“ Books  and  Addresses"— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  iind  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  rcspedingadverliseinen/s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  «of  to  the  Publisher. 


ABVESITZSBMENTS, 


PROGRESS  in'  ART  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

1 with  PRECEDENTS  for  ORNAMENT. 


By  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  Architect. 

The  numerous  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  great  care, 
from  Bvzuntiue  and  Gothic  Structures  in  Italy,  Germany,  Nor- 
mandy.’&c.  and  Lithographed  by  the  Author. 

J DAVID  BOGUE,  Fleet-street. 


Just-  published,  in  Ito.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  pnee  B.=. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  LIVERPOOL  ARC  HI- 

C TECTUllAL  and  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  S ’ ~ ’ 


. * SOCIETY,  Vol.  I. 

iessions  1818, 1849.  and  1850. 

Loudon:  JOHN  WEALE,  59,  nigh  Hoi  born. 

Liverpool  : DEIGHTON  and  LAUGHTON. 


-u-e  ruwn  ; or  iu  i wu  .tuilh.  imee  v/uc 

riMIE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES;  their  Origin 
J-  nDd  Present  Condition : with  an  Accouut  of  their  Climate, 


Productions,  Industrial  Resources,  and  Advantages 
Emigration.  ^ WILLIAM  HUGHES,  F.R.G.S. 

Late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  College  for  Civil  Engineers. 
Forming  the  Thirty-second  and  Thirty-third  Parts  of 
the  "Traveller’s  Library.’’ 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LC  NGMANS. 


On  the  First  of  November  will  be  published,  price  2s.  fid. 

PUNCH’S  POCKET-BOOK  for  1853.  With  a 
JL  coloured  Plate  by  JOHN  LEECH,  and  numerous  Wood 
Engravings  by  JOHN  LEECH  and  JOHN  TENNIEL. 

Punch  Office,  85,  Fleet-street 


On  the  30th  inst.  will  be  published,  price  One  Shilling, 
the  Ninth  Number  of 

Bleak  house.  By  Charles  dickens. 

With  Illustrations  by  Hablot  K.  Browne.  To  be  completed 
in  Twenty  Numbers,  uniform  with  “ David  Copperficld,”  &c. 
BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11.  Bouvcrie  street 


Shortly  will  be  published,  price  6d. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF 

A CHILD’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

1 A-  By  CHARLES  DICKENS.  To  be  completed  in  3 Volumes, 
of  the  same  size  and  price.  Collected  and  revised  from  “ House- 
hold Words,’’  with  a Table  of  Dates.  The  First  Volume  may  be 
had  of  all  booksellers. 

BRADBURY  and  EVANS,  11,  Bouverie-strcct. 


p REAT  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION,  1853. 

VJT  NOTICE  to  EXHIBITORS.— In  consequence  of  the  nume- 
rous applications  from  parties  wishing  to  prepare  specimens  of 
Manufacture  expressly  for  this  Exhibition,  requesting  an  early 
decision  on  their  application  for  space,  the  Committee  hereby  give 
Notice  that  they  will  proceed  immediately  to  consider  all  such 
applications,  and  to  allot  6uch  space  as  may  appear  to  them  most 
conducive  to  the  general  interest  of  the  Exhibition.  Forms  of 
application  for  space,  and  any  information  required  may  be  had 
at  the  London  Office  of  the  Exhibition,  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi, 
Strand.— By  order  of  the  General  Committee, 

C.  P.  RONEY,  Secretary. 

Offices,  3,  Upper  Merrion-street.  Dublin. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 

MANUFACTURER,  No.  149,  Fleet-street,  London. 


These  Pencils 
shades. 

1IHHII  for  drawing  on  wood. 

H H II  for  architectural  use. 

H H for  engineering. 

H for  sketching, 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


prepared  in  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


A RCHITECTURE,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

-i\.  SURVEYING,  &c.— Offices,  68,  Chancery-lane,  Holborn.— 
Established  above  forty  years.  Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform 
those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  ia  the  above  sciences,  that  he 
continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION  to  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes ; where,  besides  architecture,  &c.  ornamental,  perspec- 
tive, and  landscape  drawing,  with  access  to  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  models  and  works  on  the  flue  arts.— Mr. 
GRAYSON  iu  attendance  from  Nine  am.  to  Two  p.m.  and  from 
Six  to  Nine  p.m. 


A/TEASURING  and  ESTIMATING.— Practical 

1»JL  Instruction  given  in  Measuring  Builders'  Work  in  premises 
now  erecting,  also  in  Estimating  and  preparing  Bills  of  Quanti- 
ties from  Drawings  and  Specifications,  with  other  valuable  pro- 
fessional information,  to  fully  and  speedily  qunlify  persons  for 
Measuring  Clerks  and  other  important  appointments,  by 
I Mr,  REID,  Surveyor,  36,  Bloomsbury-street,  Bedford-square. 
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WANTED,  by  a CONTRACTOR  of  PUBLIC 

ii  WORKS,  who  wishes  to  extend  his  business,  nn  experienced 


PARTNERSHIP. — A very  desirable  opportunity 

now  oflers  for  an  nctive  PARTNER,  with  not  less  than  2,0001 
joining  a respectable  party  in  the  Fire-clay  and  Sanitary-tube  Trade. 
The  works,  which  po-scss  peculiar  advantages,  may  be  got  into  opera- 
tion immediately.  Unexceptional  references  will  be  given  and  re- 
quired, and  all  communications  will  be  considered  strictly  confi- 
deutial.— Address,  Box,  A.  B.  637,  Post-office,  Manchester. 


A GENT  WANTED  for  the  sale  of  ROOFING 

x *-  FELT.  Any  person  of  active  mid  steady  habits,  and  having 
nu  acquaintance  in  the  trade,  would  be  preferred. —Apply,  by  letter 
F.  8.  care  of  Mr.  Allen,  Newspaper  Agent,  19,  St  Martin's-le- 


CJHOP  FOREMAN  W ANTED,  m a Shop  where 

a few  men  are  kept,  a steady  and  industrious  man,  with  good 
references.-  Address,  by  letter  only,  to  1C  L.  stating  terms,'  &e. 
9,  Angel-terrace.  Kiver-lauo,  Islington. 


"WANTED,  a FOREMAN,  thoroughly  con- 

* » versont  with  Coffer-dams,  to  take  charge  of  a Piihlio. 


Covcnt-garden. 


W.  T°  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

ANTED  immediately,  in  a large  town  in  the 
cn„T'ii?Vv‘u,?T<Jountif’  ,a?,  experienced  SHOP  or  GENERAL 
b O II  I, MAN.  lie  must  be  fully  competent  to  set  out  all  kinds  of 
i,?1Sen’  JTurk,- . 11,1,1  take  the  management  of  the  shop.— Address, 
I-  Office  of  * The  Builder,''  1,  Vork-street.  Coveut-gardcu. 


TO  PLASTERERS. 


WANTED,  a first-rate  PLASTERER,  one 

» * accustomed  to  cements,  either  to  take  work  by  the  piece  or 
day.— Apply  by  letter,  stating  full  particulars,  to  E.  W.  12, 
Warwiok-court,  Gray’s-Inn. 


\XF ANTED,  by  a Firm  in  the  Country,  a 

» l . BUILDER'S  CLERK  and  BOOK-KEEPER  fully  convcr- 
sant  with  the  duties  of  the  office.  lie  must  be  able  to  make  out 
working  draw  ngs,&c.  State  age  and  salary.-Address,  E.  and  K. 
Office  of  The  Builder,”  l,  York-street,  Covcut  Oarden. 


WANTED,  a RESIDENT  CLERK  and  BOOK- 

T ” , KEEPER  in  a Slate  Merchant's  Counting-house.  lie 
must  be  a married  man,  and  of  active  and  industrious  habits. 
Unexceptionable  references  required.— Apply  by  letter  to  No.  1. 
Potter  s-tields,  Tooley-street,  Southwark. 


WANTED,  a steady  active  YOUNG  MAN,  of 

business  habits,  in  a CONTRACTOR'S  and  SURVEYOR'S 
Ul'ilUE.  He  must  be  a good  accountant,  and  competent  t» 
measure  work,  and  take  out  quantities.— Apply,  stating  references 
and  salary  required,  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Oundle. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


COMPETITION  and  other'  DRAWINGS.— 

,^r:  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
1 ainters  in  W ater  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture  of  PuriB.  Ghent,  itouen,"  &c.  and  of  “London  as  it  is," 
otters  Ins  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Views,  Interiors,  4o.  From  the  long  experience  he  lias  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
maimer. — Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albany-street,  Regent's- park. 


DECORATIVE  PAINTING. — 

. ^r-  FBEDER-TCK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  mail  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons,  and 
architect,  m particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice  the  embellishment  o private  and  public  buildings,  in  any 


- vq*: — it-.,..-.  tuiu  ifuuuu  uuiiujugs,  m au 

part  or  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  and  i 
i"?,  Classical,  Meditevol,  or  Modern  Styles. — Apply  i 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 


TYfERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

TRUSTEES. 

Jeflery  Smith,  esq.  I David  Fergusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  tind  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  as  they 
fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the  board. 

• ..0!5P,S  8rantcd  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
BONUS 


with  life  assurance. 


effected  with 
No  of  | Age  when  I Annual 


TO  FOREMEN  OF  CARPENTERS  AND  WHEELWRIGHTS. 

^WANTED,  a Steady,  Active,  MAN,  to  superin- 

V T tend  the  Building  of  Railway  Waggons  and  Contractors’ 
Plant  ; he  must  understand  deawings  and  setting  out  this  kind  of 
work  generally.  A thorough  competent  person  may  hear  of  a 
pennaneut  situation  by  applying  to  Mr.  J.  PENTON,  Chippenham, 
" ills,  to  whom  all  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid 


v i « laua. 

ANTED,  to  take  a quantity  of  BRICKWORK 

, 1/  IPibce-woi'k) ; no  objection  if  on  the  Continent— Apply,  by 
letter,  to  G.  II.  Wet  ol  Lnglan  I C.dUe  house,  Waterloo-- 


ANTED,  by  a Practical  Carpenter  and  Joiner, 
* * a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN.  Can  give  undeniable 
j to  abilities  and  habits.— Address,  post-paid  “ S.  W.”  23, 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN, 

by  a Young  Man,  who  has  had  ton  years"  experience  in 
setting  out  uud  measuring  up  joiners'  work.  Satisfactory  testi- 
monials win  bo  given.  Apply  by  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  B.  at  Mr. 
Purssord  s.  Cheesemonger,  56.  New  Cut,  Lambeth. 


"W” ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  a biiilder's  office  and  is  conversant  with 
ATION  with  a BUILDER,  or  oily  branch  re- 
n give  satisfactory  reference  to  the  employer  he 
in>oo  s '•  "are  of  Mr.  Brownluw,  newsvender. 


WANTED,  au  APPRENTICE  to  a LIGHT 

BUSINESS. — Apply  to  “A.  B,”  Fore's,  Bookseller,  South 
j Audley-street. 

| A N Architectural  Draughtsman  is  desirous  of  an 

I ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  He  has  a good  knowledge  of 

Gothic  and  other  styles,  ornamental  designing,  colouring,  and 
perspective.— Address,  J.  N.  8,  Thcberton-street.  Islington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  ENGINEERS.  Ac. 

1 A GOOD  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTS- 

t-L*-  MAN  would  be  glad  to  EMPLOY  several  hours  every  evening 
in  any  work  which  might  be  required  to  be  done.  Terms  moderate. 
— Address,  by  letter,  to  A.  A.  A.  William  Thomas  and  Co.'s 
I'  Advertising  Offices,  19  to  21,  Catherine-strcet.  Strand. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  generally  conversant  with  the 

business  of  an  Office,  and  who  has  been  articled  to  an  Archi- 
tect, is  desirous  of  au  ENGAGEMENT.— Apply,  C.  R.  37,  Grace- 
church-street,  City. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

| A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  23,  about  leaving  his 
1 1 A present  Employer,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of 
! the  above  Offices.  He  is  n good  Gothic  and  Perspective  Draughts- 
f man,  competent  to  keep  Builders’  Books  and  take  out  quantities, 
; and  has  a knowledge  of  Surveying.  Good  references.  Salary,  801 
'.i  per  annum— Address  “A.  It."  21,  Sale-street.,  Edgewarc-road. 


A PRACTICAL  BRICKLAYER  is  in  want  of  a 

• -i*-  SITUATION  as  FOREMAN  ; prefers  doing  the  whole  of  liis 
Jr  work  by  the  rod.  Satisfactory  references  can  be  given  from  his 
|i  late  employer.— Direct,  H.  R.  3,  Bridport-stroet,  Blaudford-square, 


TO  ItRICKMA KERS  AND  BUILDERS, 

j A PRACTICAL  Man  in  all  its  branches,  wishes 

I ,t0  ENGAGE  himself  osFORE  vi  AN  to  manufacture  Bricks 

Jr  from  the  commencement  of  preparing  the  brick-earth  to  the  final 
finish  of  burning  the  brick  in  workmanlike  manner.  Reference 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GOOD  practical  Carpenter  and  Joiner,  who  can 

make  working  drawings  and  set  out  work  and  take  out 
,il'  quantities,  wslies  for  a SITUATION  as  general  or  shop  Foreman 
1 1 or  Clerk  of  Works.- Address  A.  Y.  Z.  11,  Asliford-street,  Hoxton 
- — N.B.  No  objection  to  the  country. 


A PERSON  who  has  had  many  years’  practical  ex- 
perience in  brickmaking  in  all  its  branches  in  t wn  and 
counlrv,  is  desirous  to  obtain  a SITUATION  to  superintend  a 
held.  Unexceptionable  reference  can  be  given  os  to  ability, 
sobriety,  and  morality.— Please  to  apply  by  letter  (A.  M.)  at  Mr. 
Heuwood's,  10.  Grosvenor-street.  Wharf-road,  Islington. 


imitn  . TO  CARPENTERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

| TMIE  Advertiser,  a person  of  extensive  experience 

J X in  keeping  books,  taking  out  quantities,  estimating  and 
meamv7w&V?.P  nV'v’b  &0'  ?isUe,sJ°S'*P  ENGAGEMENT  for  TWO 
or  THREE  DAYS  in  the  MEEK  (or  more  occasionally,  if 
required),  m town  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. — Address, 

■East  toA-B'  9’  Enilpot- terrace,  Philpot-strect,  Commercial -road 


r’HE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 


TRUSTEES. 

Ralph  Crcyke,  esq.  Rawclifte  Hall. 

J ohn  Swann,  esq.  Askham. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hatton  Park. 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  insuring  1007. 


T'HE  PANTAGRAPHIC  CUTTING 

A CARVING,  and  ENGRAVING  COMPAN Y.-ProvisionaUy 
f; f8!. _e,re.d- ~CaP’ tP.1  S0,000L.in  50,000  shares  of  II.  each.  Each  share 


u.  uuujim,  i i '.  viiuuuester-ierrace,  nayswater. 

Francis  Withom  esq.  Director  of  the  Monarch  Life  Assurance 
Company.  20,  Moore-strect.  Chelsen. 

Daniel  Ilolt,  esq.  74,  Alder-gate-street. 


Bankers— Barnett,  Hoare,  and  Co.  62,  Lombard-street. 

Solicitor-Henry  Wickens,  esq.  4,  Tokenhouse-yard,  Bank. 

Managing  Director- Mr.  George  Searby,  at  the  Works. 

Secretary— Walter  Turner,  esq.  Belgravc-road,  Pimlico. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  to  carry  into  practical  use  a 
patented  invention  of  extraordinary  capabilities,  applicable  to  a 
great  variety  of  important  commercial  and  mechanical  purposes. 
..The  Patent  is  for  a machine,  which,  acting  on  the  principle  of 
the  slide-rest  or  floating  bed  and  directed  by  the  pautagraph,  is 
moved  with  such  facility  aud  exactness  in  all  the  directions  of  the 
cube,  under  a fixed  tool  or  tools,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  in 
cutting,  carving,  or  engraving,  a fac-simile  of  almost  anything 
which  may  be  presented  to  its  operation. 

Forpereipicuity,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  following  are 
amongst  those  uses  to  which  the  machine  is  most  applicable. 

Architectural  carving,  in  wood  and  stone,  for  ecclesiastical  and 
other  purposes,  carving  in  ivory,  bone,  pearl,  and  metals,  seal 
engraving,  wood  and  metal  cutting,  saw  and  other  tool  handles, 
engraving  on  wood  and  type,  metal  blocks  for  paperetainers,  calico 
and  handkerchief  printers,  and  floorcloth  manufacturers  oak 
carving  for  churches,  and  Gothic  furniture,  picture  daguerreotype 
frames,  open  tracery  for  pianoforte-makers,  and  lattice  and  other 
work  for  cabinetmakers,  engravings  in  bra=s,  copper,  and  zinc,  for 
door  aud  window  plates,  brass  letters  on  shop  or  other  windows 
metal-seal  engraving,  ciphers,  Ac.  carving  and  mouldings  for 
brush-handles  in  wood  and  pearl. 

The  machine  is  also  adapted  to  cut  and  carve  ornamental  stone- 
work.  suoh  as  Gothic  window  heads,  sash  bars,  monumental 
tablets,  and  ornaments  for  churches  and  other  public  buildiugs 
which  may  be  multiplied  with  unerring  fidelity.  It  will  also  codv 
carvings  111  bas-relief,  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal. 

All  the  above  enumerated  works  are  executed  with  finest  finish 
and  at  au  enormous  saving  as  compared  with  hand  labour,  aud 
from  one  pattern  any  size  may  be  produced  by  a simple  and  casv 
adjustment  of  the  machine, 
the  saw-handle  trade  alo 

the  whole  of  the  propo lallucu 

at  a reduction  of  50  per  cent,  upon  the  present  rates  paid  to 
the  workmen  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  not  emplovim;  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  above  capital. 

Application  for  shares  and  prospectuses  to  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  Mr.  W.  TURNER,  at  the  Works  ; or  to  H.  WICKENS, 
Esq.  4,  Tokcnhousc-yard,  Bank,  the  Solicitor  to  the  Company. 

•NOTICE.— No  further  application  for  shares  in  this  Company 
will  be  received  after  the  30th  instant— By  order  of  the  Board, 
WALTER  TURNER,  Secretary. 


Age 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


2 19  9 


A FEMALE. 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


£ s.  d.  I £ s.  d. 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30.  may 
insure  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
221. 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sur  ' 
an  annual  payment  of  191. 17s.  (Id. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
lork,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  NOBLE,  Solicitor,  5,  St. 
J ohn-street  ,Bcdford-row. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to 

Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York. 


M ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

i N ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  Mabtin’s-plaoe,  Tiufalgar-square,  London. 
Established  May,  1844. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 


of  placing  their  money  out  _ 
securities,  and  inexperienced  ,JUUla,ul| 

Institution  offers  immediate  facilities,  and 
realizing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-claTs  securi- 
ties, in  which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  ihc  Association  is 
employed. 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 


ntcrest,  but  unused  to  seekincs 
- estimating  their  value,  this 
~ opportunity  of 


. ucuiiuw  owe*  is  ttiiogecner  uisuncc  ana  separate  from  the 
Depositors  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 


FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Polioy-holder  from  all  contin- 
gencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in,  any 

part  of  the  world.  

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 

Assurances  may  be  eflected  from  507.  to  10,0007.  on  a 8ingle  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  aud  Foreign  residence  greatly  extended. 

. „ , COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  I able  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  seoure  to  a Child, 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23,  or  an  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
-ndowments  for  Children,  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will 
hortly  be  published. 

The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  agaiUBt  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  os  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 
and  tortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  ma1 
tion  at  the  Head  Offices  of  the  A=sociat 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

, PETER  MuRRISON.  Managing  Director. 

Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


npiIE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  bee  to 

L call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
C°'.',nll"rS.i  ,l  way:  *S,AheI  half--vearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the  25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
and  carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  aud  rolling  stock,  aud  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  passengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
country  and  abroad 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

Eastludian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

London,  BrEhton.and  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  and  South-Western  Junction, 

V aterford  aud  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
tnesnM‘  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W II  Barlows  patent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the  following 
Great  Western. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  arc  adapted 
to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the  p ace 

East-Indlon, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire, 

, . Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 

and  several  other  lines. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  hv 
applying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  C.E.  3,  Great  GeorgcstreH. 
Geo4“str^t.;  01  to  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary,  26,  Great 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Mthof  August ^-half  yeUrly  mceting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 

“ The  system  of  ‘ fish-jointing  ’ has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr 
Ashcroft  s reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance.” 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  nf 
the  W est  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  2oth  August :—  8 

“ The  result  of  the  three  months’  working  of  the  new  rails 
between  Penzance  and  Camborne  bos  fully  borne  out  the  expecta 
tions  which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  winch,  under  Mr.  Brunei  s advice,  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  wav 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
whioh  would  arise  from  relaying  that  portion  with  Barlow's  rails! 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearlv 
completed.”  J 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railway 
“ Jlie  trial  afforded  by  Bix  additional  months’  working  has  also 
confirmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  opinion  exore-sed  hv 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow  ” 

It  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  and  there 
m now  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  tlie  lessened 
ear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way.  141 


TO  BRICKMAKERS  AND  OTHERS. 


ANTED,  ^by  Messrs^  B rassey ^and  McCormick, 

aou.  * lelhv ' ‘ r'ar"T 

field  of  good  Bride-earth  (with  easy  access  to  . 

for  Sale  or  Lease,  may  be  treated  with.  Tenders  and*  particulars  in 
each  cose  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  JOHN  MILROY,  Welwyn 
Herts,  from  whom  any  further  necessary  information  can  he 
btoined.— October  14th,  1853. 


o,,r  “cbo,ut,  6,000,000  good,  sound,  hard  burnt  GREY  STOCK 
BRICKS,  to  be  delivered  on  their  works  at  the  West  India  Docks, 
Blackwall,  dunug  the  summer  of  1853.  Or  a""  — 1 — 
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THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY,  W 0 R T L E Y,  NEAR  LEEDS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-BRICKS,  PATENT  GLAZED  ™WARE  TRUSSES'  BRACKETS- 

ALSO  OF 

TERRA  COTTA  CHIMNEY-TOPS, 

& upwards  of  One  Hundred  Patterns,  of  various  dimensions  and  of  first-rate  design,  a few  of  which  are  given  below-scale  half  an  Utah  to  a foot. 


N o.  67.— W ind  -guard 
3 ft.  6 in.— 10s. 


No.  38.-3  ft  6 in.—  9s.  Od. 
4 ft.  3 in.— 10b.  od. 


No.  18.— Oblong  or  Square. 

2 ft  a in.— 2s.  2d. 

3 ft.  6 in— 2s.  6d. 
a ft.  9 in.— is.  od. 


Nos.  46,  47,  48,  and  49.— 4 ft.  4 in.  high— 18s.  6d. 
„ „ 6 ft.  0 i A „ 25s.  Od. 

„ „ 9 ft.  0 in.  60s.  Od. 


V/vv # 


No.  75  (square).— 1 ft.  10  in. -2s.  6d. 


ARCHITECTS’  DESIGNS  CAREFULLY  EXECUTED,  AND  WITH  QUICK  DESPATCH. 

Prices  quoted  are  delivered  free  in  Leeds,  on  Boat  or  Rail,  for  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 

No.  14.  York Chambc  G OFFICES  AND  STORES. 

RrRMTVf’inv  V A r n’s  Wharf,  Limelfouso.  Etreet’  Adelphl . No.  16,  Bath-place,  New-road  ; I MANCHESTER  ..  No.  41,  Travis-street,  and  23.  24.  and  25.  Birmingham-street,  London-road. 

MtMm  " ho.  7,  Easy-row  ; also  King  Altred-street  adjoining  h.ii  SstTfel-  HULL  ho.  2,  II  umber-street,  and  Wcllington-strcet. 

® RISTOL  No.  14,  Nelson-street.  ’ ^ g Bmgley-hall,  and  Lawley-  BRAI)FuHI> Houghton-lane,  Munchester-road. 

LIVERPOOL  ••••  No.  9,  Russell  street,  and  Shipping  Wharf,  Leeds-street  LEEDS  Wcllingtou-str-et,  adjoining  the  Midland  Station,  and  Shipping  Wharf,  Victoria 

t— — --T.W,  “17  I Works,  Hunslet 

WHEBE  DRAWINGS,  WITH  PEICES,  Sic.  MAY  BE  OBTAINED. 
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Yol.  X.— No.  508.] 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1852. 


CENE,  a drawing-room  in  the 
house  of  a Serjeant  learned  in 
the  law,  near  Belgrave-square ; 
time,  after  dinner  and  before 
the  tea.  The  walls  are  covered 
vith  pictures, — good  ones  too, — and  the  tables 
vith  books,  into  which  latter  the  gentlemen 
vho  have  just  “come  up”  dive  restlessly, 
while  ladies  sit  around.  Have  you  seen  this  ? 
ind  have  you  seen  that  ? says  the  worthy  host, 
leeking  to  amuse.  “ Here  is  a bundle  fresh 
rom  France,  but  nothing  amongst  them,  I 
ear,  that  will  do  for  the  Builder “ Let  us 
ook,  worthy  sir ; there  are  few  books  from 
vhich  you  may  not  get  something,  whatever 
to ur  field  of  study  may  be,” — and  the  paper- 
sovered  books — produce  of  Parisian  presses 
—were  duly  overhauled.  Amongst  these 
vas  one  headed,  “ Caprices  et  Zigzags''  by 
Vlons.  Gautier.  W hat  is  this  about  ? “ Tour 
n Belgium,”  “A  Journey  beyond  the  Bar- 
ters,” “ A Trip  to  London.”  It  is  useful 
jccasionally  to  see  how  we  look  in  another’s 
to  learn  what  our  neighbours  think 
>f  us,  and  how  the  things  that  are  always  about 
is  appear  when  viewed  from  a foreign  point 
)f  sight.  Not  long  ago  we  gave  an  intelligent 
Dutchman’s  opinions  of  London  and  its  monu- 
nents,  which  certainly  were  not  without  their 
•alue.  Let  us  see,  then, what  Mons.  Gautier  says 
>f  London  : he  honestly  premises  that  he  does 
lot  know  a word  of  English,  and  cares  less  for 
mildings  than  for  the  people  who  may  be  in 
ihem.  It  would  seem,  too,  the  visit  was  made 
ome  time  ago,  notwithstanding  that  the  book 
s but  just  now  published,  for  he  speaks  of  the 
hoarding,  with  huge  “ posters  ” upon  it,  round 
he  Nelson  Monument, Trafalgar-square,  and  of 
he  Thames  Tunnel  as  only  in  progress.  We 
|lo  not  intend  to  follow  him  all  through  our 
|nonster  metropolis,  with  its  mixed  misery  and 
filplendour,  greatness  and  dirt,  but  will  skim 

Iiis  pages,  and  take  a morsel  here  and  there. 
The  port  of  London  was  a marvel  to  him, 

\ s it  is  to  most  foreigners,  and  he  seems 
I o be  decidedly  of  opinion  that  English 

Inen  belong  rather  to  the  water  than 
he  land,  and  have  fins  hidden  somewhere 
mder  their  clothes.  “ Never  shall  I forget,’ 
>ays  he,  when  he  had  reached  the  Custom 
.louse,  “the  magnificent  spectacle  that  pre- 

|:ented  itself  to  my  eyes ; the  gigantic  arches 
>f  London-bridge,  on  their  five  colossal  piers, 

I traversing  the  river,  stood  out  gloomily  against 
. background  of  setting  sun,  while  the  disc 
' f the  planet,  inflamed  as  a buckler  reddened 
1 a the  furnace,  descended  exactly  behind  the 
i ididdle  arch,  which  traced  upon  its  orb  a black 
begment,  of  a boldness  and  vigour  incompa- 
lable.”  Strange  to  say,  the  great  width  of  the 
irtreets  struck  him  forcibly,  the  lowness  of  the 
ii.ouses  rendering  this  width  more  evident; 
jimd  of  course  he  was  horrified  by  the  discolora- 
tion effected  everywhere  by  the  smoke.  “You 
bight  think  that  all  the  buildings  were  black- 
iwaded,”  he  exclaims ; and  he  refers,  with  a 
|{igb,  to  the  buildings  in  Spain,  which  the  sun 
as  clothed  in  a robe  of  purple  and  saffron, 
'.'he  quick  step  of  the  English  in  the  streets,  the 
imorraous  space  occupied  by  London,  the  size 
i the  parks,  all  excite  his  attention.  Water- 


loo-bridge  he  calls  the  finest  in  the  world. 

“ Passing  from  Charing-cross,”  he  says,  “ you 
find  at  the  corner  of  Trafalgar-square,  th tfagade 
of  Northumberland-house,  recognisable  by  a 
great  lion,  with  his  tail  in  the  air,  of  mediocre 
character,  although  novel ; this  is  the  Lion  of 
the  Percies,  and  never  did  heraldic  lion  more 
abuse  the  right  that  he  had  to  take  upon  him- 
self fabulous  forms.  They  boast  much  of  the 
marble  staircase  which  leads  to  the  apartments, 
and  of  the  collection  of  pictures,  which  is  com- 
posed, like  all  other  collections,  of  Raffaelle, 
of  Titian,  of  Paul  Veronese,  of  Rubens,  of 
Albert  Durer,  of  Vandyke,  to  say  nothing  of 
old  Franks,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  I do  not  wish 
to  throw  a doubt  here  upon  the  gallery  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  which  I have  not 
seen,  but  I believe  there  is  little  dependance  to 
be  placed  on  the  ancient  pictures  which  you 
find  in  England  : although  they  have  for  the 
most  part  been  bought  at  ridiculously  high 
prices,  they  are  in  general  merely  copies.  The 
number  of  Murillos  which  I have  seen  fabri-  j 
cated  at  Seville  for  the  sake  of  the  English,  ; 
has  put  me  on  my  guard  against  their  Raffaelles. 
This,  however,  need  not  afflict  any  one  : he 
who  imagines  he  possesses  a Raffaelle  or  a 
Titian,  and  who,  in  reality,  has  nothing  but 
seven  or  eight  coats  of  varnish  and  a rich 
frame,  need  not  be  the  less  happy  for  this.  It 
is  only  Faith  that  saves.” 

Thus  far  our  author.  Piccadilly,  Pall  Mall, 
Regent-street,  he  finds  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  London;  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  architecture  ‘of  the  houses,  or  rather  pa- 
laces, which  form  this  quarter : grandiose  and 
monumental,  although  in  composition  hybrid, 
and  often  equivocal.  Never  has  one  seen, 
he  exclaims,  so  many  columns  and  pediments, 
even  in  an  antique  city.  The  Romans  and  the 
Greeks  were  certainly  not  so  Roman  and  so 
Greek  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 
You  walk  between  two  ranks  of  Parthenons  ; 
you  only  see  Temples  of  Vesta  and  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  the  illusion  would  be  complete  if  you 
did  not  read  in  the  intercolumniations  inscrip- 
tions of  this  sort, — ‘ Gas  Company,’  * Life 
Assurance.’  The  Ionic  order  is  well  shown, 
the  Doric  still  better ; but  the  Paestum  column 
enjoys  a prodigious  vogue  : they  put  it  every- 
where. These  colonnades  and  pediments  are 
not  wanting  at  first  sight  in  a certain  aspect  of 
splendour,  but  all  these  magnificences  are  for 
the  most  part  in  Roman  cement,  for  stone  is 
rare  in  London.  It  is  especially  in  the  new 
churches  that  the  architectural  genius  of  the 
English  has  displayed  the  most  bizarre  cosmo- 
politanism, and  made  the  strangest  confusion 
of  styles.  Over  an  Egyptian  propylon  appears 
a Greek  order,  mixed  up  with  Roman  arches, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a Gothic  spire : it 
would  make  the  meanest  Italian  peasant  shrug 
his  shoulders.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all 
the  modern  monuments  are  in  this  style  ! The 
English  are  rich,  active,  industrious ; they  can 
forge  iron,  subjugate  steam,  wrestle  with 
matter  in  every  sense,  invent  machines  of 
frightful  power;  they  can  be  great  poets;  but 
art,  strictly  speaking,  will  always  be  to  them  a 
stumbling  block  : they  feel  this,  and  it  irritates 
them ; their  national  pride  is  wounded  by  it ; 
they  understand  that  at  the  bottom,  notwith- 
standing their  prodigious  material  civilisation, 
they  are  but  varnished  barbarians.  [Tolerably 
cool  this.]  Lord  Elgin,  so  violently  anathe- 
matised by  Lord  Byron,  has  committed  a use- 
less sacrilege  : the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Parthenon, 


brought  to  London,  have  inspired  no  one 
The  gift  of  the  plastic  arts  is  refused  to  the 
races  of  the  north ; the  sun  which  puts  ob- 
jects in  relief,  shows  the  outlines,  and  gives  to 
each  thing  its  true  form,  lightens  these  wan 
countries  with  a ray  too  oblique,  which  cannot 
be  made  sufficient  by  the  leaden  light  of  gas. 
In  Protestantism  he  finds  a serious  impedi- 
ment to  the  progress  of  art.  London,  he 
says,  may  become  Rome,  but  it  will  certainly 
never  become  Athens  : this  last  fate  is  reserved 
for  Paris.  In  the  first  we  have  gold,  power, 
material  development  in  the  highest  degree ; a 
gigantic  exaggeration  of  all  that  can  be  done 
with  money,  patience,  and  will;  the  useful, 
the  comfortable;  but  the  agreeable  and  the 
beautiful,  no.  In  the  latter,  we  find  intelli- 
I gence,  grace,  flexibility,  delicacy,  facile  com- 
prehension of  harmony  and  beauty ; in  one 
! word,  the  Greek  qualities.  The  English  will 
j excel  in  all  that  it  is  possible  to  do,  and  parti- 
cularly  in  that  which  is  impossible.  They 
j would  establish  a Bible  Society  in  Pekin,  they 
would  come  to  Timbuctoo  in  yellow  gloves  and 
varnished  boots,  in  a state  of  the  greatest  re- 
spectability ; they  may  invent  machines  which 
will  produce  600,000  pairs  of  stockings  in  a 
minute,  and  they  would  even  discover  new  coun- 
tries in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  aforesaid  pairs 
of  stockings ; but  they  could  never  make  a 
bonnet  that  a French  grisette  would  put  upon 
her  head.  If  taste  could  be  bought,  they  would 
pay  well  for  it.  Happily  God  has  reserved  to 
himself  the  distribution  of  two  or  three  little 
things  upon  which  the  gold  of  the  powerful 
of  the  earth  has  no  effect — genius,  beauty, 
and  happiness.  [And  these,  of  course,  have 
been  wholly  reserved  for  our  friends  the 
trench.  Happy  French!  especially  just  now.] 
Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  these  criti- 
cisms in  detail,  he  proceeds,  the  general  aspect 
of  London  has  something  which  astonishes,  and 
causes  a sort  of  stupor — it  is  in  truth  a capital  in 
the  sense  of  civilisation ; all  is  great,  splendid, 
disposed  according  to  the  last  improvements. 
The  streets  are  too  large,  too  vast,  too  light ; 
the  preservation  of  material  facilities  is  carried 
to  the  extremest  degree.  Paris,  in  this  re- 
spect is  at  least  a hundred  years  behindhand, 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  must  always  be  infe- 
rior to  London.  The  English  houses  are  built 
very  slightly,  because  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  does  not  belong  to  the  builders  ; all  the 
land  is  possessed,  as  in  the  middle  ages,  by 
a very  small  number  of  lords,  or  millionaires, 
who  permit  it  to  be  built  upon  for  a certain 
rent;  this  permission  lasts  only  for  a certain 
time,  and  the  builders  arrange  that  the  houses 
last  no  longer.  From  this  cause,  joined  to  the 
fragility  of  the  materials  employed,  London  is 
renewed  every  thirty  years,  and  so,  as  they 
say,  can  follow  the  progress  of  civilization. 
The  Squares,  which  are  numerous,  happily 
correct  the  evils  of  the  sewers.  The  former  often 
communicate  one  with  another,  and  occupy  an 
immense  space.  They  have  built  some  mag- 
nificent squares  near  Hyde-park,  to  be  in- 
habited by  the  nobility.  No  shop,  no  ware- 
house disturbs  the  aristocratic  quiet  of  these 
elegant  Thebans.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  squares  should  be  introduced  in  Paris 
where  the  tendency  is  for  the  houses  to  get 
closer  and  closer  to  each  other,  and  where 
vegetation  and  verdure  will  ultimately  dis- 
appear altogether.  Nothing  is  more  charming 
than  these  large  spaces,  tranquil,  green,  and 
fresh.  It  is  right  to  say  that  I never  saw  any 
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one  walking  in  these  gardens,  so  attractive, 
of  which  the  inhabitants  have  each  a key  ; it 
is  enough  for  them  that  they  prevent  others 
from  coming  in  ? 

The  squares  and  the  parks  make  one  of  the 
great  charms  of  London.  St.  James’s  park 
is  a delicious  promenade.  You  descend  to  it 
by  an  enormous  staircase,  worthy  of  Babylon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  column. 
The  Mall,  by  the  side  of  the  Egyptian  terrace 
of  Carlton  Palace  (Carlton-gardens),  is  large 
and  beautiful.  But  what  pleased  me  especially 
is  the  fine  piece  of  water,  tenanted  by  herons, 
ducks,  and  aquatic  birds.  The  English  excel 
in  the  art  of  giving  to  artificial  gardens  a 
romantic  and  natural  air.” 

He  thinks,  you  see,  that  we  sometimes  can 
“ garden  finely.” 

His  remarks  in  connection  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  although  they  may  jar  some 
feelings  at  this  moment,  and  are  to  a certain 
extent  erroneous,  are  not  without  their  teach- 
ings. In  Hyde-park,  he  says,  which  is  not 
a garden,  but  a country,  stands  the  statue  to 
Lord  Wellington,  voted  by  the  ladies  of 
London.  The  noble  Duke  is  idealized  and 
demi-godded  under  the  form  of  Achilles.  I 
do  not  think  it  possible  to  push  the  grotesque 
and  the  ridiculous  farther  than  this,— to  put 
upon  the  robust  torso  of  the  valiant  son  of 
Peleus,  and  the  muscular  neck  of  the  con- 
queror of  Hector,  the  B.itish  head  of  the 
honourable  Duke  with  his  bent  nose,  his  flat 
mouth  and  square  chin,  is  one  of  the  most 
diverting  ideas  that  ever  entered  the  human 
brain  : it  is  an  innocent  and  involuntary  cari- 
cature, and  for  that  reason  irresistible.  The 
corrective  for  this  somewhat  exaggerated 
apotheosis  is  close  by.  By  one  of  those  ironical 
antitheses  of  Chance,  that  great  banterer  of 
human  things,  Apsley  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke,  stands  at  the  corner  of  Piccadilly. 
Unfortunately  Lord  Welling'on  enjoys  in  Eng- 
land but  a very  doubtful  popularity  [Mons. 
Gautier  should  step  over  to  London  just  now]. 
The  mob,  he  continues,  know  no  greater 
enjoyment  than  that  of  breaking  the  windows 
of  Achilles,  and  sometimes  with  musket  shot. 
Accordingly  all  the  windows  of  Apsley  House 
are  protected  by  iron  plates  — the  Tarpeian 
rock,  close  to  the  capitol ! 

We  will  not  say  a word  about  his  admiration 
of  Scotch  ale,  his  laugh  at  what  the  English 
ladies  put  upon  their  heads  (gold  fringes, 
boughs  of  coral,  branches  of  trees,  and  banks 
of  oysters!),  nor  of  his  praise  of  Wilkie  and 
Hogarth  ; nor  will  we  do  more  than  note  his 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  English  children. 
“ Those  who  have  not  seen  an  English  baby,” 
he  exclaims,  “do  not  know  what  infant  beauty 
is.”  We  have  a pretty  oui-oui  thing  in  our  eye  at 
this  moment  that  would  prove  his  case, — 

“ A rose  with  all  its  sweetest  leaves  yet  folded.” 

“ Pale  Albion,”  he  continues,  “ is  the  bed  where 
blossom  most  happily  those  pretty  flowers  of 
human  flesh  that  they  call  Arthur,  Bobsy, 
Mary,  Harriet,  and  other  charming  names  for- 
gotten by  the  botanists,  who  persuade  them- 
selves that  all  the  roses  come  from  the  gardens 
and  are  obtained  by  grafts  on  the  eglantine.” 

M;  Gautier  does  not  pretend,  as  we  said,  to 
be  himself  an  antiquary,  and  here  is  what' he' 
thinks  of  some  who  do.  “ There  are  certain  ! 
travellers,”  he  remarks,  “who  only  interest1 
themselves  in  Roman  ruins  and  Latin  inscrip- 1 
tions : as  soon  as  they  see  an  inequality  in  a field  ! 
they  call  it  a camp  of  C 'mar,  and  should  they 
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meet  with  a piece  of  mouldy  wall,  a mutilated 
boundary  stone,  they  make  out  of  it  a temple 
or  a statue  of  a goddess.  Travellers  of  this 
class  become  editors  in  quarto,  and  for  the 
most  part  end  at  the  Institute.  Others 
think  of  nothing  but  measurements  : such  a 
monument  is  so  many  feet  long,  and  so  many 
feet  wide ; a mistake  in  a thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  plunges  them  into  the  most  profound 
despair.  Some  are  looking  out  for  curiosities ; 
these  for  singular  echoes ; and  those  for  odd 
optical  effects.  An  Englishman  met  at  Bou- 
logne another  Englishman,  coming  back,  like 
himself,  from  Italy.  They  were  going  to  the 
steam-boat,  and  entered  into  conversation.  It 
is  not  often  conversation  does  take  place  be- 
tween Englishmen  who  have  not  been  intro- 
duced to  one  another  by  a third  person,  but 
they  had  come  from  the  warm  countries,  and 
their  British  ice  was  somewhat  thawed.  ‘ I 
have  just  arrived  from  Italy,’  said  the  first. 
‘And  you?’  ‘Oh,  yes,’  he  replied,  ‘from 
Italy.’  ‘You  saw  St.  Peter’s  ?’  ‘Oh,  yes — 
the  29th  June — fifty-seven  minutes  past  one. 
I noted  it  in  my  pocket-book.’  * You  put  your- 
self in  the  good  place  ?’  ‘ Oh,  no.  Is  there 

a good  place?”  “ Oh,  yes.  If  you  put  your- 
self in  a certain  position,  instead  of  seeing  all 
the  colonnade,  you  will  only  see  one  single 
pillar.  It  is  really  very  funny.’  The  second 
Englishman  blushed  a little,  like  a man  dis- 
covered in  a crime,  remained  pensive  some 
minutes;  and  then,  having  made  up  his  mind, 
said,  ‘ James,  go  and  get  post-horses  directly  ; 
we  shall  return  to  Rome.  I am  going  to  look 
at  St.  Peter’s  in  a particular  spot,  where  you 
can  see  nothing  of  it.’  ” 

And  thus  Mons.  Gautier  “ zigzags  ” away, 
and  shows  amusingly  his  own  “caprices”  as 
well  as  ours.  Adieu,  Mons.  Gautier. 

And  good  night,  Mr.  Serjeant  T.  You  see 
we  have  found  something  that  may  do  for  the 
Builder. 


THE  STUDY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  ART.* 
When  I last  had  the  honour  of  addressing 
you  on  the  Study  and  Application  of  Art,  my 
remarks  were  made  rather  with  respect  to  the 
moral  than  the  intellectual  bearing  of  the  sub- 
ject. We  then  looked  full  in  the  face  at  those 
many  requirements  of  the  student  which  are 
necessary  to  lend  a firm  and  even  support  to 
his  mental  attainments,  and  to  make  them 
really  beneficial  to  himself  and  to  the  world,  j 
We  asserted  principles  of  whose  vital  import- 
ance  we  are  all  perfectly  well  aware,  and  yet 
do  often  very  little  like  to  be  told  of  or  to  talk  J 
about ; nevertheless,  we  did  discuss  them,  and  [ 
while  doing  so,  were  conscious  of  a feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  the  pursuit  of  art  was  proved  ! 
to  be  in  no  small  degree  encouraged  and  ad- 
vanced by  our  seeking  in  its  behalf  some  ray 
of  light  from  the  vivifying  lamp  of  eternal 
virtue.  We  will  now  take,  another  view  of  the 
case.  We  will  consider  those  qualities  of  the 
mind  which  are  more  immediately  concerned 
in  following  the  arts;  and  will  then  proceed  to 
investigate  right  modes  of  applying  these 
qualities  to  the  work  of  the  age.  At  the  very  j 
outset  in  all  composition  we  discover  the  j 
need  of  imagination  and  fancy.  The  poet,  | 
painter,  sculptor,  musician,  architect,  all  j 
have  to  wait  upon  these  sovereign  powers  : 
it  is  they  who  grant  the  noble  epic,  the 
speaking  picture,  the  godlike  statue,  the 
solemn  chorus,  the  mighty  edifice,  which 
generations  read,  behold,  admire,  hear,  enter, 
with  the  like  awe  and  wonder,— recognising  in 
all  the  same  power  of  these  two  ethereal  queens, 
—perceiving  in  all  the  same  effort  of  the  mind 
to  create  according  to  its  immortality,— sym- 
pathising in  all  with  the  aspirations  of  the 


greatest  of  their  race,  of  man  at  his  noblest, 
whose  station  is  between  nothing  and  infinity. 
The  connection  between  the  muses  is,  then, 
that  they  are  in  common  indebted  to  one 
power,  which  is  Imagination  ; and  their  variety 
arises  only  from  the  diversity  of  modes  in 
which  she  chooses  to  be  expressed.  In  all,  it 
is  this  faculty  of  creation,  of  invention,  which 
is  the  prime  mover,  and  where  it  does  not. 
exist,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  look  for 
greatness  in  art : the  effect  will  here  be  as- 
suredly proportioned  to  the  cause ; the  work 
to  the  means.  Those  who  practise  design 
must  know  well  how  many  shapes  and  colours 
pass,  as  it  were,  before  their  eyes,  ere  they 
make  their  choice  of  any  : some  are  soon  suc- 
cessful : others  ponder  for  hours  in  vain : 
those  have  the  power  and  these  have  not,  or 
but  slightly.  Now  this  is  a thing  that  may  be 
improved  and  cultivated : it  consists  in  in- 
creasing our  stock  of  ideas  : he  that  under- 
stood only  two  buildings,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  make  three  original  designs;  but- 
would  incessantly  repeat  himself  after  he  had 
published  the  pair.  Such  a one  seems  in 
I the  position  of  a stranger  who  knows  but 
1 two  words  in  a language  ; and  whatever  you 
say  to  him,  whether  you  ask  a question  or 
make  a statement,  whether  you  praise  or 
blame,  his  answer  is  for  ever  the  same. 
Yet  for  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  this  man 
is  limited  only  in  his  power  of  expression  : 
if  he  increase  that,  it  is  probable  he  will 
develope  ideas  if  they  are  in  him;  and  so  in 
architecture,  the  more  ways  you  have  of  ex- 
pressing yourselves,  the  better  will  you  be  able 
to  explore  your  imagination.  And  thus  there 
is  more  hope  of  a man  as  yet  bounded  in  his 
skill  in  execution  who  produces  no  ideas, 
because  of  being  partially  dumb,  than  of  a 
man  whose  technical  skill  is  consummate,  who 
is  a master  of  his  pencil,  and  yet  gives  birth  to 
no  original  notion. 

Thus  there  are  men  who  have  great  com- 
prehension of  your  art,  but  no  power  of  ex- 
pression by  the  hand ; and  there  are  others 
who  have  every  manual  facility,  and  appa- 
rently no  invention.  But  it  is  clear  that  an 
architect  must  first  learn  to  use  his  pencil  r 
this  he  should  become  tolerably  master  of  when 
young,  and  then  he  will  give  his  imagination  a 
fair  chance.  Ideas  may  be  increased  by  obser- 
vation,— a continual  watchfulness  of  eye  and 
readiness  of  mind, — by  becoming  in  your  art 
familiar  with  every  style,  as  you  may  do  now, 
even  without  extensive  travel. 

Besides  this,  the  whole  quality  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  improved  by  studying  the  greatest 
works  of  art;  but  more  especially  by  going  to 
the  fountain  whence  they  were  derived,  which 
is  Nature  herself.  It  is  in  the  general  expan- 
sion of  the  mind  that  you  must  look  for  the- 
increase  of  its  parts  : every  lovely  scene,  every 
beautiful  effect,  every  poetic  image,  every 
graceful  thought, — every  thing  in  nature,  from 
the  skyey  summits  of  the  mountain  to  the 
lowly  violet  in  the  valley  at  its  foot, — every 
thing  in  art,  from  Milton’s  Lucifer  bewailing 
himself  to  the  Sun,  to  the  song  of  Ariel  on  the 
back  of  the  bat, — aye,  everything  in  religion,, 
from  our  highest  conception  of  deity  as  men  to 
the  simplest  prayer  of  our  lisping  childhood, — 
these,  all  these,  if  suffered  to  operate  rightly 
on  our  minds,  tend  to  exalt  and  purify  the 
imagination  and  its  works.  I say  to  exalt  and 
purify  : sparkling  waters  flow  not  from  a foul 
source;  and  it  is  the  crest  of  the  mountain  that 
first  beholds  the  dawn.  Great  designs  spring 
not  from  little  minds ; nor  will  beauty  dwell 
in  a desert  that  is  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
bittern  and  the  leper ; and  what  else  is 
a corrupt  imagination  ? Fancy,  to  which  I 
alluded,  is  at  first  Imagination’s  handmaid  : 
the  latter  strikes  out  the  bold  and  grand  out- 
line : the  former  puts  in  the  elegant  and  grace- 
ful detail.  Imagination  erects  the  long  row  of 
lofty  columns,  and  rears  the  sublime  pedi- 
ment : Fancy  carves  the  capitals,  and  decorates 
the  frieze.  Imagination  raises  herself  to  her 
full  height  in  the  cathedral,  and  her  robes 
wave  through  its  vast  and  dim  extent ; but 
Fancy  starts  out  upon  the  majestic  walls,  peers 
from  corbel  heads  with  fantastic  eyes,  twines 
herself  in  a thousand  graceful  stems,  lurks  in 
the  deep  shadows  of  the  full  and  rna6sy  mould- 
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ng,  and  hangs  in  witching  beauty  from  the 
tendants  of  the  roof,  which  Bhe  has  adorned, 
ike  a firmament,  with  a myriad  golden  stars. 
Jut  for  all  the  graces  of  these  two  spirits, 
hey,  like  all  others,  must  be  controlled  by 
udgment ; for  Imagination  would  soon 
anish,  were  Fancy  to  run  wild  over  her  work, 
o fret,  for  instance,  some  huge  sustaining 
haft  into  the  resemblance  of  a pile  of  flowers. 
5o  soon  as  Nature  is  disregarded.  Fancy  will 
lo  this ; and  it  is  to  this  fault  that  we  are  in- 
lebted  for  those  wonderful  contrivances  in 
vhich  France  excels,  especially  in  the  manu- 
actureof  household  gods,  such  as  a tea-urn, 
vhich  article  you  may  see  made  up  of  three  lions, 
our  pediments,  a number  of  faces,  some 
irocketed  pinnacles,  nymphs  twisted  into 
landles,  a cherub  for  a spout,  and  a palm-tree 
or  a knob,  all  united  together  by  means  of  sun- 
Iry  serpents  growing  out  of  flower-pots,  and 
wisted  round  a few  Greek  and  Gothic  columns 
iupporting  an  oriental  dome  for  a lid,  four 
phinxes  sitting  on  tails  with  flowery  continua- 
ions  round  the  precipitous  rim,  from  which 
dge  hang  some  six  angels  by  the  wings,  with 
lolphins,  indescribably  knotty  in  their  tails, 
wallowing  their  celestial  feet;  all  this  wonder- 
ully  contrived  and  beautifully  worked,  an  asto- 
tishment  among  the  nations,  and  a striking 
epresentative  of  chaos ; and  all  this,  too,  to  let 
vater  out  of  into  a tea-pot!  You  will  agree 
vith  me  that  there  is  enough  elaboration  in 
uch  a design  to  compensate  for  the  simplicity 
>f  use  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  put.  The 
udgment,  which  I have  said  must  be  a check 
>n  extravagance  of  design,  is  the  result  of  exer- 
cising the  mind  in  criticism,  when,  having 
irst  stored  our  imagination  and  memory  with 
:areful  observations  of  the  lovely  works  of 
lature,  and  the  exquisite  productions  of  the 
lighest  human  genius,  we  begin  to  compare 
•ur  work  with  that  standard  of  excellence  which 
tudy  has  erected  in  our  minds;  and  by  this 
epeated  and  sedulous  comparison,  we  carry  on  a 
ontinual  and  sound  improvement  of  our  taste, 
^ow  it  is  no  uncommon  fault  for  men  to  begin 
o criticise  when  they  ought  but  to  be  content 
o learn  ; hence  it  results  that  from  attempting 

0 judge  of  art  by  what  can  only  be  mere 
aprice  in  themselves,  they  form  false  and 
idiculous  notions,  which,  at  the  same  time 
hat  they  induce  an  empty  vanity,  utterly  bar 
he  way  to  the  approach  of  sound  ideas.  The 
reit  poet  Pope  was  also  a great  critic;  com- 
'ining  in  himself  the  knowledge  of  what  was 
ight  in  his  art,  and  also  of  the  manner  in 
diich  to  carry  it  out.  But  did  he  begin  his 
tudies  with  criticism  ? Quite  the  reverse. 
Ye  are  informed  by  himself  that  for  years  he 
sad  everything  he  could  obtain  possession  of, 
nd  it  was  only  when  he  had  thus  filled  his 
find  with  most  copious  information,  that  he 
negan  to  compare  and  to  criticise,  and  to  re- 
duce that  information  into  the  sound  and  ac- 
lurate  knowledge  which  rendered  him  so  dis- 
inguished  a writer.  It  is  information  which 
locks  the  mind  at  first  with  ideas  : it  is  re- 
lection  on  this  information  which  originates 
ew  ideas,  and  which  produces  knowledge, 
(he  one  is  vast,  brilliant,  and  often  compara- 
iively  shallow  : the  other  is  of  less  extent,  but 
ieep  and  vivifying.  The  one  resembles  the 
junlit  flood,  the  other  the  pure  fountain  of 
living  water,  parent  of  fertilizing  streams, 
iifow  it  must  be  information,  so  to  speak,  that 

e seek  in  early  youth,  because  then  the 
find  is  most  capable  of  receiving  impressions 
if  a fresh  and  clear  stamp.  I do  not  mean  that 
turried,  desultory  kind  of  information  which 
i<  obtained  by  darting  from  one  subject  to 
Tiother  without  pause,  tying  up  the  intellect 

1 a Gordian  knot,  and  sitting  down  with  it 
titangled  beyond  unravelment  for  life— but 
ue  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the  history, 
Iflyles,  and  progress  of  our  art;  acquiring  all 
nose  technical  facilities  which  expedite  our 
Improvement;  carefully  considering  great 
rorks  and  designs;  — then,  when  we  have 

ijuus  stored  our  intellect,  beginning,  as  it  were, 
:!*>  sort  our  notions;  and  the  universal  autho- 
lyty  of  all  the  great  will  at  least  guide  us  to 
■ e best.  Thus,  having  obtained  some  quality 
' judgment,  we  must  proceed  to  apply  it  to 
nr  own  works,  and  calmly  consider  in  what 
[i;jey  approach  or  fall  short  oi  those  principles 
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this  imagination  and  judgment  to  the  art  of 
design ; and  I propose  chiefly  to  consider  it 
as  affecting  the  treatment  of  different  materials. 
Now,  in  making  a design,  many  remain  com- 
paratively unconscious  of  anything  hut  their 
pencil  and  paper.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  most 
amazing  intricacies  on  paper, — to  add  line  on 
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of  art  which  have  been  indeed  known  for 
centuries,  but  of  whose  truth  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves.  Now,  there  is  nothing  visionary 
in  all  this : the  course  of  mental  cultivation 
indicated  is  perfectly  practicable,  and  is  doubt- 
less being  practised  at  this  time  by  many. 

Sure  I am  that  it  has  ever  been  followed  by 
great  men  in  any  pursuit ; men  who,  like  the  | line,  curve  on  curve,  and  then  to  put  them  be- 
great  Duke,  “ have  ever  been  fortunate  by  I fore  you,  and  complacently  contemplate  the 
leaving  nothing  to  Fortune;”  men  who,  if  representative  of  twelve  hours’  time.  The 
they  had  genius,  did  not  trust  it  to  its  own  j designer,  lost  in  the  luxury  and  inexpensive 
guidance  (unlike  many  in  these  days,  who  first  j pleasure  of  building  some  immeasurable  castle, 
imagine  themselves  geniuses,  and  do  nothing  I begins,  as  he  recovers,  to  perceive  that  it  might 
because  of  this  mistaken  fancy);  men  who,  j be  raised  in  a century  at  an  unimaginable  cost ; 
by  every  means,  have  endeavoured  to  educate  and  a friend  who  has  just  arrived  informs  him 
themselves,  and  to  work  the  rich,  but  that  he  has  utterly  confounded  all  sorts  of 
rugged,  natural  ore  of  their  intellect  into  materials ; and  that,  to  judge  from  the  treat- 
beautiful  and  enduring  forms.  How  are  ment,  wood  might  be  granite,  granite  might  be 
we  to  obtain  information?  By  observation  J wood.  He  has,  in  fact,  perpetrated  a complete 
and  study.  How  are  we  to  obtain  this  creative  ] confusion.  Now  here  comes  in  imagination, 
knowledge  ? By  reflection  ; in  no  proud  and  j Why  cannot  one  who  is  making  a design  fancy 
obstreperous  spirit,  that  dares  to  poise  its  own  that  he  is  now  literally  building,  and  remember 
feeble  individuality  against  the  collective  genius  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  material  he 
of  the  past  and  of  the  present ; but  with  docile  j is  working  with  ? What  words  are  to  the 
and  not  vain  mind.  It  is  singular  that  these  , poet,  colours  to  the  painter,  notes  to  the  mu- 
erratic  intellects,  that  agree  neither  with  the  sician— such  are  materials  to  the  architect; 
past  nor  the  present,  always  declare  themselves  j materials,  gentlemen,  make  up  your  lan- 
to  belong  to  the  future;  but  that  future  never  guages.  You  have  one  tongue  of  granite, 
comes;  and  they  thus  belong  indeed  only  to  j another  of  stone,  another  of  wood,  another 
“ airy  nothing,”  nor  can  they  give  even  this  of  iron,  and  another  of  brick,  and,  so  to 
“ a local  habitation  and  a name.”  speak,  a great  many  dialects  derived  from 

I have  indicated  the  way  to  improve  the  these.  Why,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  design 
imagination:  the  judgment,  belonging  as  it  in  granite,  should  you  think  in  brick  ? — why,  if 
does  to  the  reasoning  part,  may  be  improved  I in  iron,  should  you  think  in  wood  ? Cannot 
by  the  study  of  the  mathematics, — for  those  that  you  think  in  the  language  you  are  going  to 
have  not  the  disposition  for  these,  of  Bacon,  j write  ? Does  an  English  author  reflect  in 
Locke,  Pascal,  and  the  like.  Do  not  think  this  j French  ? Just  as  there  are  different  terms  in 
has  nothing  to  do  with  you.  It  cannot  be  too  , language,  so  there  are  different  developments 
forcibly  maintained  that  everything  which  j appropriate  to  material ; and  is  it  not  plain 
strengthens  the  mind  strengthens  its  parts. ! that  if  you  make  in  a design  a total  confusion 
One  would  think  this  plain  enough.  This  sort ! of  these  materials,  these  arphitectural  lan- 
of  reading  is  the  more  valuable  because  in  the  guages, — is  it  not  clear  that  you  build  in  very 
man  of  art  the  imaginative  powers  require  a , truth  a Babel  ? No  one  will  deny  that  the 
balance  to  make  him  great.  I know  it  is  irk-  natures  of  materials  are  in  many  respects 
some  enough  after  a hard  day’s  toil  to  sit  down  essentially  different : this  is  malleable,  that 


and  wrestle  with  Locke  or  Pascal ; but  yet  we 
have  leisure  enough  if  we  choose  to  make  it:  we 
find  it  for  the  pleasures  of  our  time  of  life ; but 
youth  soon  passes  away,  and  in  our  maturer 
years  we  regret  that  we  never  learned  to  live 
laborious  days  in  the  spring.  This  sort  of 
regrets  you  may  hear  from  every  fifth  man 
you  meet.  Besides,  what  man  carried  out 
more  works  in  his  time  than  Wren?  But  he 
was  an  excellent  classic  and  one  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  his  age.  Mathematics  to  a 
moderate  degree  are  immensely  valuable  to 
the  architect  in  the  study  and  practice  of  con- 
struction ; especially  geometry  and  its  branches, 
which  constitute  a plain,  straightforward 
science.  Yet,  with  all  I have  said  about  the 
value  of  the  mathematics,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  most  important  part  of  the 


brittle;  one  of  adamantine  firmness,  another 
ductile  or  fibrous,  and  capable  of  elasticity. 
Again,  some  are  easily  fused,  or  may  be 
moulded  in  whatever  form  we  please.  This 
being  the  case,  shall  we  treat  the  malleable  like 
the  brittle,  the  fusible  like  the  fibrous  ? Or  shall 
we  build  in  that  we  can  obtain  in  huge  masses, 
in  the  manner  we  are  constrained  to  adopt  for 
some  other,  offered  to  us  but  in  small  portions? 
Would  any  one  see  the  utility  of  hewing 
granite  into  tl.e  dimensions  of  the  brick  ? I 
would  admit,  in  a case  of  actual  necessity,  the 
substitution  of  one  material  for  another,  and 
its  disguise  to  resemble  the  original,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  such  necessity  can 
rightly  but  rarely  arise,  although  there  may  be 
many  occasions  from  neglect  or  forgetfulness 
where  it  may  seem  to.  Now,  is  it  so  heavy  a 


artist’s  education  is  the  cultivation  of  taste,  by  i claim  on  the  imagination  to  require  that 
that  study,  comparison,  and  discrimination  throughout  a design  a man  shall  keep  it  in  his 
. which  were  before  alluded  to.  This  must  go  1 mind  that  wood  is  not  stone,  that  cast  iron  is 
on  constantly,  unremittingly  : the  eye  must  be  1 different  from  wrought,  that  granite  no  way 
ever  watchful,  the  judgment  ever  on  the  alert ; 1 resembles  glass  ? But  it  would  seem  to  be  so, 
and  while  we  insist  on  the  study  of  nature,  do  j when  forms  which  have  been  found  suitable  to 
I not  let  any  imagine  we  mean  nothing  by  na-  j one  kind  of  substance  are  deliberately  applied 
ture  but  mountains,  forests,  and  floods;  but  t0  every  other,  as  if  there  were  no  diversity  of 
, the  nature  of  man  and  his  mental  and  mate-  nature  between  them.  See,  also,  how  this  stops 
. rial  wants  ; the  observance  of  everything  the  progress  of  your  art  1 Suppose  there  are 
, which  is  what  we  call  natural,  just  as  we  term  twenty  materials  which  you  subject,  all  of 
other  matters  unnatural;  for  if  we  say  that  the  ' them,  to  the  treatment  properly  belonging  to 
' attitude  of  a figure  in  a picture  is  unnatural, ! one:  y°u  clearly  lose  nineteen  opportunities  of 
I we  do  not  certainly  intend  to  remark  that  it ' developing  new  and  appropriate  inodes  of  de- 
\ bears  no  resemblance  to  a hill  or  an  oak,  oris’8n-  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  instances 
that  it  does  not  possess  the  curves  of  the  de- , failure  on  this  head  were  almost  numberless  ; 

! clivities  of  the  Alps.  You  might  think  this  an  ' but  when  I remember  a certain  design  for  a 
unnecessary  caution;  but  gentlemen  may  be  j tomb  in  iron  and .porcelain,  I do  not  hesitate 
constantly  heard  to  quarrel  with  your  advice  t0  claim  the  chief  honour  of  success  in  this 
to  study  nature,  evidently  deeming  that  you  | particular  for  a member  of  this  society.  In 
! intend  them  to  design  buildings  bearing  some  j toe  exercise  of  architecture,  the  mind  of  man 
manifest  resemblance  to  a wooded  height  or  a carries  on  its  struggle  with  matter;  it  delights 
, landscape.  Do  these  alarmed  objectors  be-  { t0  grapple  with  the  rough  masses  around  us ; 
i lieve  there  is  nothing  natural  but  these  surface  j to  conquer  their  stubborn  passive  resistance; 
productions  of  the  earth?  Do  they  exclude  ! t0  impress  upon  them  the  sign  of  its  power ; 
everything  else.  Do  they  unselfishly  exclude  j to  stamp  them  with  the  mark  of  that  victorious 
themselves,  think  themselves  unnatural,  call  intellect  which  is  the  gift  of  the  controller  of 


themselves  monsters  ? 

“ The  noblest  study  of  mankind  is  man.” 

So  much  for  the  present.  Our  subject  here 
begins  to  branch  off  into  the  application  of 


chaos.  And  look  how  this  matter  still  assists 
its  influence,  conquered  though  it  be!  The 
grand  and  ponderous  gloom  of  Egyptian  art 
seems  to  express  the  sullenness  of  a giant  ill 
subdued  : it  bears  the  expression  of  the  chained 
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Titan.  The  Greek  with  an  advanced  intellect 
achieved  a nobler  work ; but  he,  too,  was  in- 
debted in  much  to  the  material  which  so 
abundantly  offered  itself  to  the  operation  of 
his  skill.  But  whatever  the  Greek  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians,  he  borrowed  not  their 
mode  of  treatment  for  his  attic  marble;  and 
has  not  the  architecture  of  the  Goth  been  in- 
fluenced by  his  dwelling  in  the  forests  ? All 
these  races  coped  with  the  materials  around, 
according  to  their  nature.  They  were  above 
the  paltry  and  idle  spirit  of  trying  to 
match  the  fragments  of  the  mould  which 
had  been  employed  in  early  time,  and  flung 
away  : they  carefully  observed  what  had  been 
done  before,  but  they  advanced.  They  used 
the  past  by  the  present  to  create  the  future. 
The  progress  of  the  human  race  is  beautifully 
compared  by  Pascal  to  the  advancing  life  of  a 
single  man  : antiquity,  he  says,  was  his  youth  : 
this  period,  if  he  have  any,  is  his  age.  Simi- 
larly also  says  Lord  Bacon.  Now,  is  there  any 
man  who  acts  exactly  in  his  age  as  he  acted  in 
his  youth  ? He  is  the  mere  ecclesiologist.  Is 
there  any  man  who  utterly  rejects  the  expe- 
rience of  his  youth  ? He  is  the  man  who 
sneers  altogether  at  precedent.  Is  there  any 
man  who  determines  to  remain  in  the  future  as 
he  is  now  ? He  is  one  who  would  strangle  the 
dawning  age  of  progress  in  its  birth,  and  con- 
demn his  remaining  days  to  inaction.  And  so 
in  architecture  : he  who  would  seek  no  new 
forms,  who  would  force  the  material  of  his  day 
to  receive  only  those  shapes,  to  experience  only 
those  modes  of  treatment  which  the  past 
supplied  for  other  things;  this  man,  I 
say,  does  all  he  can  to  check  your  art ; 
to  rear  it  up  on  its  haunches,  and  so  keep 
it  standing  in  misery  and  an  uncertain  con- 
strained attitude.  He  deprives  the  muse  of 
hope,  and  leaves  her  to  stand  petrified,  like  the 
wife  of  Lot,  with’revealed  head,  gazing  on  the 
terrors  of  Despair.  He  is  an  ungrateful  and 
unprofitable  student : he  seeks  to  use  the  in- 
structions and  experience  of  the  past, — to  bind 
the  present  immoveably  down  : he  is  of  the 
same  spirit  as  the  man  who  pores  over  the 
story  of  the  Caesars  that  he  may  learn  how  to 
trample  on  a free  people.  And  all  this  you 
say  for  clinging  to  the  old  forms  developed  in 
stone  and  wood,  when  we  come  to  work  in 
iron.  Yes,  all  this;  because  the  so  doing 
belongs  to  that  narrow  feeling  which,  just  as 
it  would  check  all  social  improvements,  so 
also  would  it  check  the  further  development  of 
the  arts.* 


CHRISTIAN  ART— THE  ASSUMPTION 
OF  THE  VIRGIN. 

I addressed  you  a short  time  since  upon 
the  title  of  the  picture  lately  in  the  Soult  gal- 
lery, and  which,  I conceived  had,  through 
neglect  and  ignorance,  been  lately  ca'led  the 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin,”  and  I supported 
the  proposition,  that  it  was  a “ misnomer,”  by 
showing  the  classification  of  the  pictorial  his- 
tory of  the  Virgin,  and  how  the  subject  of  the 
“ Conception  of  the  Virgin  ” had  been  treated. 

A second  proposition,  in  the  same  letter, 
pointed  to  the  “ Assumption  ” as  the  probable 
correct  designation  of  that  painting,  sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  the  attributes  appropriated 
to  that  phase  of  the  legendary  history  of  the 
Virgin. 

Your  correspondent,  “T.  F.  S.”  combatted 
the  first  of  these  propositions  by  the  assertion 
that  the  title,  “ Conception  of  the  Virgin,” 
was  not  inappropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  “ a 
contraction  of  the  full  title  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.” 

Mr.  Pullan  skilfully  unmasked  this  “hasty 
and  illogical  conclusion,”  and  showed  the  fal- 
lacy of  this  reasoning,  by  remarking  that 
“ unless  your  readers  can  be  induced  to  adopt 
the  conclusion  that  ‘the  Conception  of  the 
/ irf?'m  ’ ^ a contraction  of  ‘ Our  Lady  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception/  and  th-t  the  terms 

Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,’ 
and  ‘the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Our 
Lady/  mean  the  same  thing,  they  will  still 
believe  that  there  is  some  meaning  in  words 
and  that  St.  Anne,  and  not  the  Vi™’ 
must  be  the  person  who  figures  chiefly 

* To  be  continued. 


in  a representation  of  ‘The  Conception  of 
the  Virgin/”  Mr.  Pullan  likewise  points  to 
the  subject  of  the  overshadowing  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  the  possible  source  from  which 
Murillo  derived  the  idea  for  this  picture,  and 
such  a subject,  however  daring,  is  of  the  early 
periods  of  Christian  art.  In  the  same  journal 
(p.  620),  I showed  the  treatment  of  the  Assump- 
tion by  various  artists  from  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  as  preserved  to  us,  and 
proved  that  we  had  no  lack  of  examples  to  en- 
able us  to  conjecture  to  what  period  of  the 
legendary  history  of  the  Virgin  this  type  of 
picture  belonged, — that  the  interpretation  given 
by  “T.  F.  S.”  formed  rather  a transposition 
than  a contraction,— and  distrusted  his  conclu- 
sion on  this  head  as  being  illogical.  I was 
sceptical  as  to  its  truth.  I likewise  claimed 
that  a most  careful  and  dispassionate  watch 
should  be  instituted  over  these  subjects, — that 
no  errors  might,  if  possible,  creep  in, — and  that 
nothing  should  in  these  matters  be  advanced 
upon  any  other  foundation  than  recognised 
treatment,  or  facts. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  follow  “T.  F.  S.” 
into  all  the  by-paths  of  his  argument,  which  he 
appears  to  have  commenced  without  a definite 
idea  of  his  object.  I am  glad,  however,  to  see 
that  he  recognises  that  the  painting  in  ques- 
tion by  Murillo  represents  “ Our  Lady  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.”  He  does  not 
claim  the  title  of  the  “ Conception  of  the 
Virgin  ” for  it  any  longer.  He  even  acknow- 
ledges that  he  did  not  mean,  in  using  the  term 
“ contraction,”  that  it  was  logically  convertible 
into  the  title  of  “ Our  Lady  of  the  Concep- 
tion ;”  but  that,  as  one  title  had  been  popularly 
used  for  the  other  for  nearly  two  centuries,  he 
assumes,  on  the  other  hand,  immediately  after- 
wards, that  the  error  must  become  law,  and 
asserts  his  intention  “ to  cling  ” to  it,  through 
a high  appreciation  of  the  value  of  iconology  as 
a science,  out  of  deference  to  the  painter,  and 
an  apprehension  that  a “ valuable  landmark 
in  the  history  of  theology  and  art  may  be  sacri- 
ficed ” should  this  error  be  corrected.  Icono- 
logy, therefore,  according  to  the  theory  pro- 
pounded by  “T.  F.  S.”  is  merely  intended  to 
catalogue  errors,  that  they  may  be  perpetuated 
as  “ landmarks.” 

“ The  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion,” is,  however,  but  an  imperfect,  because 
incomplete,  name  for  this  type  of  picture, 
which  means  that  and  something  more  besides; 
and  my  second  proposition  to  you  was,  that 
the  “Assumption  ” was  intended  to  be  repre- 
sented, as  we  find  the  figure  surrounded  by 
all  the  attributes  previously  given  to  that 
subject : the  inference,  therefore,  was  fairly  in 
favour  of  such  hypothesis. 

Your  correspondent  allows  “that  Murillo 
studied  and  adopted  the  forms  and  treat- 
ment offered  to  his  contemplation  in  pic- 
tures of  the  Assumption  by  earlier  schools ; 
but,”  he  proceeds,  “he  might  for  all  this, 
have  aimed  at  infusing  a new  and  more  perfect 
spirit  of  divinity  into  his  subject.”  This  pre- 
sumption is  not  borne  out  by  fact  of  achieve- 
ment, many  of  the  older  Italian  school  of 
artists,  from  whom  Murillo  drew  his  ideas, 
having  fully  equalled,  nay  surpassed,  in  this 
respect,  his  masterpiece.  The  spirit  of  perfec- 
tion of  form  in  woman,  and  more  particularly 
the  purity  of  the  “ immaculate  ” was  as  much 
sought  after,  and  was  attained  in  a surpassing 
manner,  by  the  cinque-cento  school  in  Italy, 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  Mother  of  Christ;  and 
these  works,  which  are  numerous,  carry  away 
the  palm  from  every  other  school  or  country. 
The  presumption,  therefore,  by  “ T.  F.  S.”  that 
Murillo,  haring  opened  a new  vein  in  the  mine 
of  art,  and  “ having  infused  into  his  pictures 
a new  and  more  perfect  spirit  of  divinity,” 
should  cast  about  for  a title,  and  appropriate 
that  of  “Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception ” only,  is  not  to  be  entertained.  Can- 
not your  correspondent  imagine  that  “ Our 
Lady  ” can  be  portrayed  at  different  periods 
of  her  mundane  or  legendary  history? — that 
the  Assumption  might  be  one  of  them? — and 
this  in  accordance  with  the  recognised  por- 
I traiture  ? He  would  have  the  advantage  at 
| least  of  facts  upon  which  to  found  his  hypo- 
thesis. 

I Yet  “T.  F.  S.”  after  having  allowed  that 
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Murillo  has  called  this  type  of  picture  “ Our 
Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,”  returns 
to  his  old  error  in  surmising  that  the  “ Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  ” may  be  represented  in 
two  manners,  as  fact  or  doctrine : the  former 
would,  he  says,  necessitate  St.  Anne  as  the 
principal  figure,  the  latter  the  Virgin.  “ T.  F. 
S.”  must  have  felt  slightly  satisfied  with  his 
own  reasoning  upon  this  subject  to  seek  for 
this  new  “ solution  of  a difficulty.”  The  whole 
pictorial  treatment  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  is  intended  to  illustrate  a doctrine.  How 
can  the  fact  be  rendered  ? The  doctrine  was 
intended  to  be  taught— and  was  taught — 
through  the  introduction  of  the  supernatural 
messenger,  Michael,  as  I have  shown,  much 
more  lucidly  than  by  this  new,  fanciful,  hypo- 
thesis. “ Force  from  on  High,”  formed  one 
of  the  subjects  in  the  early  period  of  Christian 
art : here  the  Virgin  would  again  be  surrounded 
by  heavenly  attendants.  “ Our  Immaculate 
Lady,”  “ The  Virgin  without  Stain,” — these 
are  the  designations  of  pictures  as  old  as  that 
period  antecedent  to  the  final  schism  between 
the  eastern  and  western  churches  in  the 
eleventh  century ; but  the  subjects  had  not  a 
legendary  or  supernatural  portraiture.  It  is 
still,  therefore,  a question  whether  in  these 
later  instances  the  Virgin  is  not  represented  in 
the  phase  of  “The  Assumption.”  Without 
having  seen  the  picture  quoted  by  your  cor- 
respondent, and  in  the  gallery  of  Bologna,  I 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  “ Conception” 
adored  by  Anne,  in  celestial  glory,  is  intended 
for  the  only  truly  “ Immaculate  Conception,” 
that  of  the  Saviour. 

In  concluding  my  correspondence  upon  this 
subject,  I feel  glad  that  it  is  likely  to  elicit  the 
abandonment  of  the  term  “ Conception  of  the 
Virgin,”  lately  applied  to  certain  pictures  of 
the  Virgin,  or  “Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,”  according  to  the  doctrinaires, 
whether  represented  in  the  act  of  Assumption, 
receiving  the  “ Holy  Spirit,”  the  “ Force  from 
on  High,”  or  not.  Robert  Hendrie.* 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

The  congested  state  of  the  British  Museum 
seems  pretty  generally  admitted;  but  the 
mode  of  treatment  proposed  by  an  influential 
part  of  the  press  appears  defective  in  principle. 
The  British  Museum  is  to  become  the  British 
Library,  its  other  tenants  being  expelled,  with 
the  world  before  them  where  to  choose  a place. 
For  the  hortus  siccus  the  air  of  Kew  is  recom- 
mended ; Lincoln’s-inn-fields  for  the  skins  and 
skeletons;  the  portraits  are  to  pack  off  to 
Hampton-court ; and  the  statues  and  vases  to 
the  future  National  Gallery,  or,  perhaps,  the 
nascent  museum  of  ornamental  art;  the  mine- 
rals to  Piccadilly  (by  compression,  like  the 
spirits  in  Milton’s  “ Pandemonium  ”),  and  the 
mummies  and  other  minor  matters  to  — 
Jericho. 

Now,  omitting  common-places  about  want 
of  unity  and  coherence  among  our  institutions 
in  general,  and  about  the  word  “ museum  ” 
implying’  sisterly  society,  &c., — is  the  man  of 
science  to  read  geology  here,  look  at  fossils 
there,  and  the  rocks  that  yield  them  some- 
where else  ? Even  antiquities  are  but  the  last 
term  of  geology,  and  geology  the  first  page  of 
history.  To  many  kinds  of  books  illustrations 
are  all  but  indispensable,  but  no  delineation  is 
as  good  as  a real  object,  if  you  can  get  it ; and 
the  partition  of  scientific  capital  aggravates  the 
injury  of  assigning  to  one  department  a speci- 
men on  which  others  have  a claim.  The 
naturalist  covets  out  of  the  sculpture  gallery 
a fine  vein  of  marble  (Davy,  when  in  the 
Vatican,  only  stopped  at  one  of  the  statues — 
“ Ah  !”  he  said,  “what  a beautiful  stalactite!”); 
per  contra,  there  are  sundry  carved  cameos 
and  crystals  in  his  cabinets  more  precious  for 
their  workmanship  than  the  substance  it  is 
spent  on. 

Still  something  must  be  determined  on:  the 
receiving  officer  is  beginning  to  look  coldly  on 
fresh  acquisitions ; as  if  a man  declined  to 
accept  a donation  in  regard  to  the  smallness  of 
his  purse  or  pocketbook. 

In  ordinary  life  things  are  distributed  in 

* With  this  the  discussion  must  close. — Ed. 
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reference  not  to  their  intrinsic  nature,  but  to 
the  use  to  be  made  of  them  : goose- quills  and 
steel  pens  lie  together;  not  so  a man’s  poker, 
his  razor,  and  his  carving-knife,  although  all 
three  consist  of  carburetted  iron.  Just  so, 
museums  exist  for  various  classes  of  persons — 
the  natural  philosopher,  the  practician,  and 
the  general  public : the  first  desires  the  widest 
possible  range  of  objects — omnibus  el  quibus- 
dam  aliis;  the  second,  a particular  set  of  things; 
the  third,  anything  of  any  kind  that  is  popu- 
larly interesting.  For  the  first  even  the  pre- 
sent collection  is  not  heterogeneous  enough  : 
the  natural  minerals,  for  instance,  would  be 
well  illustrated  by  a parallel  suite  of  artificial 
crystals,  and  the  zoology  ought  to  commence 
with  the  two-handed  order  of  Cuvier — the 
species  homo.  On  the  other  hand  a miner  or 
an  engineer  cares  only  for  certain  kinds  of 
stones,  and  these  often  such  as  least  interest 
the  mineralogist : a mason  might  seek  in  vain 
in  the  latter’s  cases  for  a bit  of  granite  or  sand- 
stone, and  look  for  some  time  ere  he  met  with 
Bath  or  Portland-stone.  Glauber’s  rule  was  : 
to  examine  what  other  people  threw  away ; 
and  Colton,  when  he  sneers  at  the  antiquary 
for  remembering  just  what  others  are  content 
to  forget,  exactly  indicates  his  proper  function  ; 
but  if  you  pour  all  your  oddities  and  rarities 
into  the  practical  artist’s  collection,  you  over- 
whelm their  legitimate  contents — like  a cuckoo 
in  a sparrow’s  nest. 

So  as  to  popular,  distinguished  from  scientific 
I utility,  the  marshalled  hosts  of  curiosities  only 
I excite  an  admiring  commendation  of  the  pa- 
I tience  that  could  catch,  preserve,  and  label  so 
' very  many  periwinkles  and  black  beetles,  &c. ; 
while  a more  intelligent  visitor  can  only  feel 
that  there  is  a vast  deal  that  does  not  concern 
j him  ; and  as  to  sculpture,  it  is  submitted  that 
originals,  untampered  with  in  their  mutilations, 

I are  for  the  artist ; restored  copies  for  the  laity. 

The  anatomist  ought  to  find  many  things  on 
I his  shelves  unsuited  and  even  offensive  to  the 
j public  eye,  which  delights  in  matters  nowise 
! scientifically  pre-eminent;  as,  among  shells, 

| those  that  are  elegantly  dappled  or  zigzagged, 
j or  which  figure  like  the  Argonaut  in  poetry, 
or  in  commerce  like  the  pearl.  These  they 
I now  have  to  hunt  out  from  their  uninteresting 
associates,  ranged  on  a republican  level,  instead 
i of  being  set  forth  in  state,  like  the  humming 
i.  birds  at  the  Regent’s  Park.  As  in  collection, 
i so  in  disposing  the  objects,  science  puts  toge- 
:l  ther  similar  things  in  order  to  define  their 
I relationship : for  the  public  a geographic 
grouping  would  be  more  agreeable  : the  most 
l obvious  character  of  a coral  and  an  oyster,  a 
| crab  and  a shark,  is,  that  they  all  come  out  of 
the  sea ; and  every  one  abuses  the  zoologist 
for  putting  the  porpoise  among  the  beasts  when 
there  is  a room  on  purpose  to  keep  the  fish  in. 
i!  As  to  special  pursuits,  an  architect  would  pro- 
bably arrange  the  echinus  along  with  the  horse 
chesnut : both  have  something  to  do  with  the 
origin  of  the  Doric  capital.  The  public  are 
now  excluded  from  the  King’s  Library  on  the 
reasonable  ground  that  they  would  not  get 
much  useful  knowledge  out  of  the  covers  of 
the  books  : these,  however,  were  not  the  attrac- 
i tion,  but  the  stately  room  that  contained  them. 

If  a place  is  meant  merely  for  a magazine  it  is 
1 folly  to  line  it  with  scagliola.  Again,  matters 
which  all  are  to  see  must  be  fenced  in  from 
i touching  or  handling,  in  respect  of  which, 
nevertheless,  facilities  should  be  afforded  in 
I]  proportion  as  the  access  is  restricted  to  real 
students. 

I The  insects  and  minerals  were  at  one  time 
\ kept  in  receptacles  glazed  above  for  general 
i inspection,  and  with  drawers  below  for  details ; 

(1  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  F.  R.  S.  cannot  get 
; at  the  lower  strata  while  the  charity  boy  is 
15  surveying  the  surface.  If  one  room  held  the 
i main  body,  another  would  allow  of  exhibiting 
i a popular  selection  which  might  be  changed 
!(  occasionally ; and  this  is,  I think,  done  now 
v with  the  MSS.  department.  As  to  giving 
a alternate  days  to  the  two  classes  of  visitors, 
v whatever  is  given  thus  to  one  must  be  taken 
f from  the  other. 

But,  unlike  the  scientific  treasures,  those  for 
[ popular  use  would  even  gain  by  dispersion : a 
t trip  to  Ivew  gives  an  appetite  for  botany,  and 
F portraits  are  looked  at  in  Hampton  Court 


which  can  hardly  be  said  of  their  brethren  in 
Bloomsbury,  where  the  infinite  variety  only 
wearies  or  creates  vacant  wonder.  Indeed,  for 
education  and  amusement  purely  local,  mu- 
seums are  efficient,  and  might  be  multiplied 
by  the  circulation,  in  some  cases,  of  duplicates; 
in  others  (as  fossils  and  antiquities),  of  casts 
and  models.  This  would  be  fair  towards  the 
provincials,  who  not  only  contribute  to  the 
pecuniary  support  of  the  metropolitan  collec- 
tion, but  are  expected  to  send  up  to  it  any 
Roman  relic  or  rara  avis  that  may  be  turned 
up  or  brought  down  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Looking  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  the 
Crystal  Palace,  it  seems  a question  whether 
matters  of  amusement  need  to  be  subsidised  or 
do  not  thrive  better  without  it ; but  abstract 
science  clearly  should  have  patronage,  and 
that  without  having  to  make  itself  entertaining 
to  holiday  folk.  Relieved  from  all  effort  at 
display,  the  collection,  books  and  all,  for  some 
years  to  come,  would  “ go  into  ” the  existing 
structure,  or  what  might  be  tacked  on  to  it. 
Those  specimens  that  were  put  in  the  dark 
would  be  the  more  permanent  thereby,  and  all 
by  being  compactly  stowed  would  be  more 
available,  for  tools  are  of  use  to  a workman 
when  he  has  them  close  at  hand. 

T.  Turner. 


Anthracite  in  Glass  Manufacture. 
Mr.  Chance  of  Handsworth,  has  patented  the 
application  of  anthracite  or  stone-coal  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass.  The  coal  is  assisted  in 
its  combustion  by  air-blast,  but  the  furnaces 
require  little  other  alteration.  The  riddance 
of  smoke,  which  injures  the  glass,  is  the  actu- 
ating motive  to  this  improvement. 


DOORWAY  AT  TURIN. 

We  add  to  our  recent  illustrations  of  Italian 
details,  an  engraving  from  a sketch  by  Mr. 
Robinson  of  a doorway  in  Turin. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Preston. — The  Independent  chapel  in  Can-* *- 
non-street  has  been  enlarged  and  reopened. 
The  former  building  was  about  60  feet  square, 
and  has  been  lengthened  by  the  addition  of 
30  feet.  It  will  now  contain  about  1,100 
adults  and  250  children,  at  an  extra  cost  of 
about  1,600/.  “A  mode  of  lighting,  novel  in 
Preston,”  says  the  local  Guardian,  “ is  intro- 
duced with  advantage  into  the  ceiling.  Two 
large,  handsome  centre-pieces  contain  each  a 

* sunlight,’  consisting  of  seven  stars  each, 
with  nine  radiating  bat-wing  burners,  that 
diffuse  an  agreeablfe',  subdued  light  over  the 
whole  of  the  galleries  and  nave  of  the  chapel. 
The  ‘ sunlight  ’ affords  one  of  the  best  devised 
means  of  ventilation  whilst  the  chapel  is 
lighted.  The  exhausted  air  of  the  room  is 
made  to  stream  upon  the  tubes  which  convey 
the  smoke  from  the  gas,  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing the  tubes  cool.”  This  new  mode  of  light- 
ing, first  suggested  in  our  columns,  thus 
appears  to  be  extending.  The  contractor  for 
the  works  is  Mr.  Richard  Aughton,  jun. ; the 
painting  and  decoration  of  the  chapel  by  Mr. 
James  Walmsley;  and  the  plaster  work  by  Mr. 
George  Swarbrick;  the  gas  fittings  by  Mr. 
Chatham.  The  committee  entrusted  the  carry- 
ing out  of  their  plans  to  Mr.  Veevers,  of  the 

firm  of  Messrs.  Myres  and  Veevers. Great 

additional  accommodation  has  recently  been 
added  to  two  of  the  principal  churches  in  this 
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Christ  Church  has  been  enlarged  by  [ The  supply  of  gas  has  been  above  the  average 


the  addition  of  transepts,  and  a semicircular 
cbancel,  so  as  to  accommodate  400  additional 
sittings  on  the  ground  and  gallery  floors.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  Norman,  also  adopted  in 
the  alterations.  The  chancel,  internally,  is 
vaulted  in  plaster.  The  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary  is  also  being  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  transepts,  with  a square  chancel  and  a vestry 
attached,  so  as  to  accommodate  400  additional 
persons  upon  the  ground-floor.  The  style  of 
the  original  structure  and  of  the  additions  is 
also  of  Norman  character.  The  transepts  are 
flanked  at  the  corners  with  large  square  pin- 
nacles. The  alterations  in  both  these  churches 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Shellard,  of  Manchester,  architect. 

Weeton. — The  Leeds  Intelligencer  notices 
the  consecration  of  St.  Barnabas’s  Church, 
Weeton,  parish  of  Harewood,  on  Tuesday 
week.  It  has  been  founded  and  endowed  by 
the  E?rl  of  Harewood,  and  stands  on  an 
elevated  site  with  a parsonage  adjoining.  The 
church  is  in  the  early  English  style,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  George  G.  Scott,  of  London. 


in  point  of  quality,  and  the  price  has  been 
gradually  reduced  to  7s.  per  1 ,000,  with  the 
prospect  of  a further  reduction  to  6s.  per  1,000. 
But  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eton  to 
have  gas  works  of  their  own,  and  to  adopt  the 
latest  discoveries,  will  not  be  denied.  The 
erection  of  the  works  will  be  commenced 
almost  immediately.” 

Oxford. — At  the  late  sessions  for  the  county 
Lord  Abingdon  moved  that  the  court  consider 
as  to  the  building  of  a room  in  extension  of 
the  south-west  end  of  the  County  Hall,  to  be 
used  for  committee  meetings  of  the  magistrates. 
His  lordship  presented  a plan  of  the  proposed 
alteration.  The  estimated  cost  would  be  be- 
tween 800/.  and  900/.  The  subject  was  re- 
ferred to  the  visiting  justices. 

Cambridge. — At  the  Cambridgeshire  Ses- 
sions, the  Rev.  Mr.  Fendall,  on  the  part  of 
the  visitors  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum, 
gave  an  account  of  what  the  committee  had 
done  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  asylum. 
The  court  had  agreed  to  expend  30,000/. : an 
eminent  builder  in  London  had  agreed  to 


It  consists  of  a chancel  with  lean-to  north  aisle  ! erect  one  for  27,000 /. : the  committee  obtained 
and  sacristy,  central  tower,  and  nave.  There  various  tenders,  ranging  from  33,750 /.  to 
are  transepts  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  55,760/. : the  first  mentioned  was  Mr.  Myers’s, 
central  tower,  but  they  are  roofed  so  as  to  leave  | but  bis  was  nearly  7,000/.  above  what  he  had 
these  open  into  the  tower  with  double  arches,  i first  estimated  the  cost.  They  came  to  the 
the  central  column  being  quatre-foil  in  plan,  j conclusion  that  all  the  tenders  being  above  the 


The  tower  is  supported  by  massive  arches 
opening  into  both  cbancel  and  nave.  The  dais 
for  the  altar  and  the  reredos  are  covered  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  floor  of  the 
chancel  is  also  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The 
roof  of  chancel  is  boarded  and  ribbed,  and  the 
whole  is  decorated  with  gold  stars  on  a blue 
ground.  The  tower  and  spire  spring  from  the 
junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  Intel- 
ligencer thinks  the  lean-to  aisles  to  the  tower 
are  not  successful,  though  they  may  be  a great 
convenience  and  add  materially  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  interior,  and  asks  why  not  have 
made  a good  gabled  transept  ? The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Hall  and  Brown,  of  Leeds,  and 
the  carving  of  the  exterior  and  interior  were 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Camden- 
town.  The  wood  carving  is  by  Rattee,  of 
Cambridge.  The  whole  of  the  operations  have 


sum  that  they  were  authorised  to  give,  they 
should  accept  no  tender  at  all,  and  that  they 
would  refer  the  matter  to  the  Sessions  in  order 
to  get  the  court  to  give,  if  they  thought  pro- 
per, authority  for  further  outlay.  Their  archi- 
tect thought  it  was  important  that  some  deci- 
sion should  be  come  to  on  the  point,  and  a 
letter  was  laid  before  the  committee  showing 
that  Mr.  Myers’s  increased  estimate  arose  from 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  all  the  materials, 
and  in  the  price  of  labour.  They  had  a meet- 
ing, at  which  Mr.  Kendall,  their  consulting 
architect,  was  present ; and  they  then  found 
that,  taking  the  engineering  expenses  into 
account — which  would  be  from  2,000/.  to 
3,000/. — they  could  not  get  the  work  done 
under  36,000/.  and  they  therefore  resolved  to 
defer  it.  One  special  item  was  bricks,  which 
it  was  thought  might  be  very  considerably 


been  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  and  reduced  below  their  present  price;  and  one  of 


instructions  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  estate  archi- 
tect to  the  Earl  of  Harewood. 

Northwood. — On  12th  inst.  the  first  stone 
of  a new  church  at  Northwood,  parish  of 
Ruislip,  Middlesex,  was  laid  by  Lady  Robert 
Grosvenor.  The  site  for  church  and  par- 
sonage, with  a contribution  towards  the  build- 
ing fund,  has  been  given  by  Lord  Grosvenor, 
M.P.  who  will  also  endow  the  church.  The 
edifice  will  consist  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with 
tower  and  sacristy,  and  will  be  80  feet  in 
length  and  25  in  width.  It  is  of  flint,  with 
stone  dressings,  and  is  being  erected  from 
designs  by  Mr.  Teulon,  architect. 

Eton. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  chapel  of 
ease  was  laid  on  21st  inst.  at  Lton,  by  the 
Prince  Consort.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ferrey, 
and  the  style  is  Early  Decorated.  The  cost 
will  be  about  8,000/.  of  which  6,000/.  will  be 
required  for  completing  the  body  of  the 
church,  chancel,  aisles,  &c.  Liberal  con- 
tributions have  been  given  by  the  local  autho- 
rities and  others,  her  Majesty  and  Prince 
Albert  inclusive,  and  an  appeal  is  now  made  to 
old  Etonians  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  so  as  to  render  the  new  chapel  worthy 
of  Eton.— — The  college  at  Eton  having  been 
lighted  with  the  new  “ vegetable  gas,”  so 
as  to  afford  a fair  trial  of  its  capabilities,  the 


the  committee  said  that  the  price  of  timber 
would  probably  fall  again,  for  it  had  lately 
risen.  Mr.  Hicks  said,  “ You  say  Mr.  Ken- 
dall is  our  ‘ consulting  architect :’  he  is  not ; 
he  is  only  our  provisional  architect.  He  was 
appointed  architect  subject  to  the  condition  of 
his  plan  being  carried  out  for  the  money  men- 
tioned, but  as  he  could  not  carry  out  the  plan 
for  that  money  (27,000/.)  he  is  not  our  archi- 
tect at  all.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fendall  stated,  that 
before  that  plan  was  sent  for,  Mr.  Kendall  was 
unconditionally  accepted.  After  some  discus- 
sion, it  was  resolved  that  the  decision  of  the 
visitors  be  approved  of. 

Dorchester. — Mr.  Rawlinson  has  just  made 
his  report  to  the  General  Board  of  Health  on 
the  state  of  the  churchyards  of  Dorchester. 
He  recommends  that  a scheme  be  framed  for 
parochial  interment  for  the  whole  municipal 
jjorough  of  Dorchester,  and  that  the  same  he 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health. 

Ilminster. — On  15th  inst.  a new  church  at 
Cricket  Malherbie,  was  consecrated.  It  is  in 
the  decorated  style,  from  designs  by  Mr.  M. 
Allen,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Munden,  of 
Ilminster,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Steple,  of  Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon.  The  cost  is  defrayed  by  Mrs. 
Pit,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  Mr. 


college  authorities  have  united  with  others  in  I Stephen  Pit. 

of  a nenr  “mpany  to  light  the  j Timsbury,  near  Balh.-A.  new  chancel,  with 
HersrhTll  t-pna  saraa  wh'ch  Sir  John  north  and  south  transepts,  has  been  built 
the  nmhleLRnf  di  V Je .practlcal  of  here,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  13th 

r;!?™..?”  {,Bas  llKhtln(!  on  a small  scale  inst.  by  the  Right  Rev. 


f ci  Oman  ouaid 

tor  country  villages,  large  establishments,  or 
even  residences  of  any  extent.  He  states  that 
he  was  much  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
apparatus  and  manufacture ; but  he  takes  for 
granted  the  statistics  of  the  patentee,  Mr. 
Booth,  as  to  quantities,  &c.  As  to  the  present 
gas  company  at  Eton,  the  Express  says 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  new  company 
has  not  been  called  for  by  any  want  of  liberality 
in  the  management  of  the  Windsor  gas  works. 


. s,  G.  T.  Spencer, 

D.D.  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras.  The  new 
building  is  in  the  Perpendicular  style  of  Gothic 
architecture,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Scott.  It 
is  built  with  local  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  roofs  are  of  open  framed 
English  oak,  and  covered  with  Delabole  rag- 
slates,  each  gable  being  surmounted  with  a 
stone  cross.  The  chancel  is  separated  from 
the  transepts  by  screens  of  white  lias  stone, 
worked  with  open  tracery  and  foliage.  The 


windows  in  the  transepts  are  filled  with 
Powell’s  figured  quarries.  The  chancel 
window  (at  present)  with  plain  cathedral  quar- 
ries. All  the  floors  are  paved  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  are 
of  Riga  oak.  The  north  transept  is  appro- 
priated for  the  organ  and  school  children. 
The  south  transept  fitted  up  with  open  benches 
for  adults.  The  seats  in  the  chancel,  the  altar 
rail,  the  bishop’s  chair,  &c.  have  carved  foliage 
of  various  designs.  A new  pulpit  of  white 
stone,  like  that  of  the  screens,  has  been  fixed 
at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  nave  of  the 
church,  abutting  the  pillar  of  the  new  chancel 
arch,  springing  from  the  wall  on  corbels  of 
vine  leaves  with  tracery  panels,  with  carved 
pateras.  The  whole  of  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  builder, 
of  Frome.  The  improvement  has  been  effected, 
we  understand,  through  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Hill,  rector  of  the  parish. 

Chester. — The  first  brick  in  the  re-ereciion 
of  St.  John’s  Hospital  almshouses  was  laid  on 
12th  inst.  Mr.  J.  Morris  is  the  architect.  The 
first  brick  was  laid  by  “ Edward  Tatler,  first 
boy  in  the  Blue  Coat  Hospital.” 

Birmingham. — The  Birmingham  and  Bir- 
mingham and  Staffordshire  gas-light  companies 
have  given  notice  of  a reduction  in  the  prices 
of  gas,  commencing  October,  1852,  which  will 
range,  according  to  the  quantity  consumed, 
from  4s.  to  3s.  per  thousand  feet,  subject  to  a 
discount  of  5 per  cent,  for  prompt  payment  in 
cash. 

Great  Rollright. — The  church  of  this  place 
was  reopened  on  Tuesday  in  last  week.  The 
building  has  been  restored,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  G.  Street,  architect,  and  paved 
throughout  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  seats  are 
all  low  and  open. 

Sheffield. — Although  the  old  company  here, 
in  order  to  destroy  the  new  while  yet  in  its 
infancy,  lately  announced  that  they  would 
reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  to  3s.  in  March 
next,  they  have  refused  to  undertake  that  the 
price  shall  not  exceed  3s.  6d.  on  condition  that 
the  new  company  be  amalgamated  with  it. 
Meantime  they  are  attempting  by  a new  ruse 
to  strangle  the  new  company,  namely,  byraising 
actions  at  law  against  the  individual  workmen 
of  the  latter  for  destroying  the  highway, 
although  the  road  trustee.®,  who  are  responsible, 
and  keep  it  in  repair,  make  no  objection  to  the 
laying  of  the  new  company’s  pipes. 

Blackburn. — The  chief  stone  of  the  Town- 
hall  was  to  be  laid  on  28th  inst.  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Fielden. 

Barnsley. — The  new  Corn  Exchange  here 
was  opened  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The 
building  is  situated  at  the  top  of  Market-hill. 
It  is  a plain  building  of  ashler  stone,  with  a 
triangular  pediment,  at  the  centre  of  which  it 
is  intended  to  place  a clock  with  an  illumi- 
nated dial.  The  front  is  approached  by  seve- 
ral steps,  and  the  lower  room  is  appropriated 
as  a market-house.  There  are  also  several 
shops  underneath.  A flight  of  oak  stairs  leads 
to  the  Corn  Exchange,  lighted  when  occasion 
requires,  with  four  gas  chandeliers.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Whitworth,  architect.  The  mason’s 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  William  Robinson  ; 
Messrs.  Harrison  were  the  joiners;  Messrs. 
Hall  and  Jenkinson  the  plasterers  ; Mr.  Rogers 
the  painter  and  decorator ; and  Mr.  Wood  the 
slater. 

Doncaster. — The  remaining  Tudor  window 
in  the  south  chancel  of  the  parish  church  is  to 
be  filled  in  the  course  of  the  present  year  with 
stained  glass,  the  cost  of  which,  including  the 
restoration  of  the  stone-work,  will  be  defrayed 
by  Mrs.  Saunders,  a lady  resident  in  Doncas- 
ter. This  will  complete  the  design  made  some 
time  since  by  Mr.  Wailes,  for  the  three  Tudor 
windows  in  this  part  of  the  church.  Mrs. 
Saunders,  according  to  the  local  Gazette,  has 
entrusted  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  builders, 
with  the  completion  and  restoration  of  the 
stone-work. 

Alston. — The  price  of  gas  to  consumers  in 
this  town  is  shortly  to  be  reduced  from  11s. 
to  8s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Egremont. — A meeting  has  been  held  with 
the  view  to  form  a company  for  the  establish- 
ment of  gas-works  in  this  town,  An  offer  was 
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made  by  Mr.  Malam,  of  Keswick,  to  construct 
suitable  works  under  conditions  which  would 
enable  him  to  guarantee  to  the  shareholders, 
for  a stated  period,  a dividend  of  six  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  invested  in  the  speculation.  A 
gentleman  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Egre- 
mont,  who  had  recently  constructed  gas  works 
on  a smaller  scale  for  the  use  of  his  own  manu- 
facturing establishment,  also  proposes  to  erect 
suitable  works  for  the  supply  of  the  town  on 
very  favourable  terms. 

Glasgow. — The  improvement  which  the  City 
Hall  has  lately  been  undergoing  at  the  hands 
of  the  architect  and  the  decorator  are  now 
nearly  completed.  “ The  most  striking  altera- 
tion in  its  internal  arrangements,”  says  the 
Glasgow  Gazette,  “is  the  plan  adopted  for 
lighting  the  Hall.  Every  one  who  has 
spent  an  evening  in  it  must  remember  how 
dismal  and  cheerless  it  looked,  even  when 
all  the  gas  was  lighted  ; and  those  who  sat  in 
the  galleries  were  always  annoyed  by  the 
lustres  which  depended  from  the  ceiling  in 
such  a way  as  to  throw  a glare  on  their  eyes, 
while  they  obstructed  the  view  beyond.  This 
inconvenience  is  now  completely  remedied,  and 
by  a novel  arrangement  of  the  gas,  the  light 
is  diffused  in  a brilliant  yet  soft  radiance 
throughout  the  building,  from  nine  lustres  in 
the  ceiling.  Six  of  these  lustres  have  twenty- 
seven  burners  each,  and  the  other  three  have 
sixty-three  each.  The  expense  of  this  new 
arrangement  will  be  25  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  the  old  plan,  while  the  amount  and  quality 
of  the  light  will  be  out  of  sight  superior.” 

Stairhaven,  Glenluce. — This  haven,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ayr  Advertiser,  has  been  greatly 
improved  of  late.  The  stones  for  building  the 
pier  were  brought  from  North  Milton,  which 
is  about  half-a-mile  distant.  It  is  of  the 
i hardest  blue  whinstone,  some  of  it  very  large. 
The  stones  for  building  the  breakwater  are 
obtained  from  rocks  at  a very  short  distance 
from  it  on  the  south  side  of  the  pier.  They 
are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  blue  stones  men- 
tioned, but  many  of  them  weigh  several  tons. 
Quarrying  stones  from  this  latter  place  answers 
a twofold  purpose,  their  removal  opening  up  a 
road  shortening  the  distance  to  Port  William 
about  a mile. 

Dunfermline . — The  Fife  Herald  states,  that 
25/.  have  been  granted,  it  is  believed  by  the 
I Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  for  re- 
pairing the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Abbey  palace 
here.  The  Herald  speaks  of  the  shabbiness  of 
such  a grant  for  the  repair  of  the  ruins  of  an 
i ancient  royal  and  legislative  palace.  The  walls 
in  many  places  require  filling  up  and  retouch- 
ing, and  these  again  require  to  be  done  in  an 
antiquarian  spirit.  This  cannot  be  done  with- 
out artistic  skill,  and,  in  consequence,  must  be 
at  greater  expense  than  common  stone  and 
! lime  repairs.  “ Whoever  has  the  superintend- 
i ence  of  these  repairs,”  adds  the  Herald,  “ may 
I learn  a lesson  in  the  art  of  agreeable  adapta- 
I tion  by  looking  around  the  churchyard.  The 
i churchyard  of  Dunfermline,  we  are  almost 
sure,  has  not  its  equal  in  Scotland,  simply  for 
! the  manner  in  which  it  is  laid  out.  The  grave 
ground,  as  smooth  as  a gentleman’s  lawn— 
the  broad  gravel  walk,  without  a weed — 
i shrubs  and  flowers,  disposed  around  in  plots, 
and  circles,  or  semi-circles,  or  singly,  in  every 
unoccupied  spot,  even  adorning  the  cavities 
j along  the  root  of  the  old  Palace  wall — attest 
the  superintending  presence  of  a spirit,  as 
|:  amiable  as  elegant.  Mr.  Allan,  the  warden, 
i by  his  skilful  manner  of  flooring  over  the 
| ' * place  of  bones  ’ with  a flowery  and  graceful 
i carpeting,  has  contrived  to  make  our  church- 
; yard  not  only  pleasing,  but  alluring — the 
j!  popular  resort  of  young  and  old— the  only 
; public  place  for  recreation  that  poor  Dunferm- 
i line  has  had  since  the  day  that  the  rascality  of 
I the  old  rotten  borough  eat  and  drank  and 
Y swindled  her  out  of  her  Town  Green.” 


New  Marbles. — We  observe,  by  our  ad- 
|r  vertising  columns,  that  on  the  3rd  November 
it  there  is  to  be  a sale  at  Messrs.  Sang,  Gogel, 
|;a  and  Co.  s,  Eaton-lane,  South,  of  marbles,  said 
t to  be  quite  new  to  the  London  market,  being 
a a first  importation  of  the  sort  from  Portugal.'* 


CRITICISM. 

The  subject  of  criticism  is  apt  to  suffer 
by  the  negligent  manner  of  treating  it,  the 
language  employed  being  generally  such  as  to 
deter  many  from  perusing  the  article.  To 
want  beauty  and  agreeableness  of  expression 
here  is  a great  fault.  Surely  the  object  with 
the  writer  should  be  to  fix  the  attention  of 
readers  by  himself  writing  purely ; by  not 
indulging  in  the  caprices  of  taste  against  the 
authority  of  all  rule;  and  by  taking  care  that 
the  particular  merits  of  any  production  worth 
admiring  are  not  lost  by  an  ambiguity  of  words 
or  incongruity  of  sentiments  ? Many  critics 
cause  their  judgment  to  be  questioned  by  evi- 
dently forgetting  the  true  spirit  of  criticism, 
and  spoiling  a subject  that  their  knowledge 
might  have  enabled  them  to  embellish. 

The  virtues  of  criticism  are  as  rare  as 
diamonds,  but  its  vices  are  many  and  obvious 
as  any  commonplaces.  To  aspire  to  be  a critic 
in  the  true  sense,  is  to  endeavour  after  a 
superiority  of  mind  over  other  men ; to  take 
all  that  trouble  of  thought  and  contemplation 
of  beauty  that  is  necessary  to  refine  it ; to  per- 
ceive the  better  and  more  excellent  objects  with 
greater  acuteness  than  others  ; to  possess  the 
mental  powers  more  highly — to  a fuller  extent 
and  more  polished  than  others.  These  are 
rare  attainments.  But  many  profess  these ; 
and  among  them  some  who,  in  their  so-called 
critiques,  betray  all  the  faults  of  criticism 
(which  Baillet  has  enumerated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  “Collected  Opinions  of  the 
Learned”). 

We  want  more  of  true  criticism.  To  supply 
this,  the  standard  of  literary  taste  must  be 
raised.  We  want  men  devoting  themselves  to 
it  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a Schlegel. 
We  want  those  who  descant  upon  the  perfec- 
tions of  any  works  of  art  to  show  that  their 
minds  are  congenial  with  the  principles  on 
which  those  noble  works  were  produced.  And 
with  all  this  it  is  necessary  that  the  critic  show 
even  in  the  style  and  tone  of  his  criticisms  that 
his  mind  is  steeped  in  the  beauties  and  -delicacy 
of  his  native  tongue.  Frederick  Lush. 


MECHANISM  AND  ENGINE  POWER  IN 
DOMESTIC  SERVICE. 

A writer  in  the  Spectator,  Mr.  Bridges 
Adams,  treating  this  subject,  asks, — 

“ What  are  the  separate  items  for  which  ser- 
vants are  required  ? 1.  Carrying  hot  and  cold 

water  up  and  down  stairs  by  hand.  2.  Carry- 
ing coals  and  dust  up  and  down  stairs  by 
hand,  and  sifting  cinders.  3.  Making  beds. 
4.  Cleaning  shoes.  5.  Preparing  and  cooking 
food.  6.  Ascending  the  stairs  to  answer  bells, 
and  supply  lights.  7.  Answering  street-door 
bells.  8.  Dusting  and  sweeping.  9.  Wailing 
at  table.  10.  Washing  floors.  11.  Warming 
and  ventilating. 

Carrying  water  up-stairs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
may  be  performed  by  engine-power,  as  well  in 
a dwelling  as  in  a factory,  and  with  far  greater 
neatness  than  by  the  present  mode.  Every 
apartment  and  stair-head  might  have  these  by 
a proper  system  of  concealed  pipes.  Waste 
water  may  also  pass  down  pipes,  with  a run  of 
hot  water  to  cleanse  the  sinks. 

Carrying  coals  up-stairs  should  be  dispensed 
with  by  a machine-hoist  to  every  floor,  worked 
by  the  engine.  The  dust  should  be  lowered 
in  the  same  mode.  A minimum  of  servants’ 
labour  once  a-day  would  suffice  for  this.  Gas 
in  many  cases  may  supply  the  place  of  fuel. 

Making  beds  is  a process  needed  by  the 
existence  of  feather  and  down  beds.  They  are 
not  wholesome.  The  spring  mattresses  are 
not  yet  perfect,  but  by  better  construction,  yet 
to  be  attained,  they  will  probably  be  nearly 
universal.  The  thumping  of  feathers  may 
then  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  making  the 
bed  will  be  little  more  than  putting  a cloak  on 
or  off.  We  may  suppose,  also,  more  improve- 
ments in  the  bedstead. 

Cleaning  shoes.  In  numerous  businesses, 
requiring  polishing  processes,  circular  brushes 
are  made  fast  on  a shaft  revolving  at  speed 
like  a lathe.  But  there  is  another  question — 
Have  we  obtained  absolute  perfection  in  our 
boots  and  shoes  ? 


Preparing  food  is  not  a drudgery,  and  it 
might  be  prepared  without  being  an  unpleasant 
labour,  were  kitchens  constructed  as  carefully 
as  laboratories.  Coffee,  tea,  and  similar  things 
might  be  prepared  by  gas  jets  alone,  with  little 
trouble,  and  without  the  aid  of  servants. 
Madame  Roland  could  “skim  the  pot”  for 
her  husband’s  dinner  while  she  prepared  his 
speeches  for  the  tribune  or  his  reports  for 
the  state. 

Ascending  the  stairs  to  answer  bells  might 
be  dispensed  with  by  internal  telegraphs.  But 
increased  facilities  for  people  to  have  all  things 
near  them  would  much  diminish  this  labour ; 
and,  moreover,  using  lifts  6uch  as  are  used  for 
workmen  in  mills  would  remove  the  toil  alto- 
gether. Gaslights  are  independent  of  servants, 
and  not  noxious  if  rightly  used. 

Warming  the  dwelling  and  ventilating  is 
not  necessarily  a process  requiring  the  lighting 
of  fires  and  opening  windows  incessantly,  and 
running  up  and  down  stairs  to  prevent  the 
fires  going  out.  It  is  essential  to  maintain  a 
summer  warmth  in  dwellings  in  addition  to 
open  fires.  This  can  be  done  by  supplying 
pure  warmed  air  from  an  air-warming  esta- 
blishment, as  easily  as  a supply  of  gas.  It  is 
absurd  that  every  house  should  manufacture 
its  own  warmth,  and  in  most  cases  do  it 
badly.” 


NOTES  FROM  LIMERICK. 

The  worthy  citizens  of  Limerick  seem  to 
have  turned  over  a new  leaf  of  late.  On  all 
sides  improvements  are  going  on,  or  are  in 
contemplation.  The  new  markets  will  be 
shortly  in  progress,  the  authorities  even  pro- 
posing to  carry  out  Mr.  Atkins’s  design  en- 
tirely in  cut  stone,  instead  of  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  new  markets  will  comprise  a 
large  hall  to  serve  as  a corn  exchange,  music- 
room,  and  for  public  meetings ; convenient 
separate  departments  for  meat, fish,  poultry,  and 
vegetable  markets,  and  a large  extent  of  shed- 
ding for  cattle  and  agricultural  produce,  with 
excellent  arrangements  for  the  access  of  cars, 
waggons,  and  droves  of  cattle  form  the  rear; 
the  architect  proposing  that  the  principal  front 
shall  be  only  used  as  a place  of  exit.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  Palladian,  and  presents 
a central  block,  showing  a low-pitched  gable 
or  pediment  to  the  front,  with  boldly  project- 
ing roof,  and  a lofty  campanile  immediately 
behind  : these  are  flanked  by  screens,  with 
arched  gateways  and  railings. 

The  competition  for  St.  John’s  R.  C.  chapel, 
as  mentioned  recently,  is  not  yet  decided  on. 
The  requirements  of  the  committee  are,  that  a 
church  to  accommodate  5,000  worshippers, 
without  galleries,  shall  be  erected  for  5,000/. ; 
in  our  humble  opinion  rather  a difficult  pro- 
blem. Five  or  six  sets  of  drawings  have  been 
sent  in,  and  none  of  them  give  so  much 
as  a square  foot  for  each  individual;  rather 
close  quarters  even  to  stand  in,  much  more  for 
kneeling.  We  abstain  from  commenting  on 
the  designs  until  the  award  is  decided : we 
may,  however,  state  that  were  there  no  other 
consideration  to  be  attended  to  than  the  ab- 
stract merit  of  the  works,  no  one  could  pos° 
sibly  hesitate  to  decide  : this  very  circumstance 
may  possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
Baths  and  washhouses  for  Limerick  have 
been  suggested  and  some  steps  taken,  we  be- 
lieve, to  secure  a site  for  them.  A model 
school  will  be  immediately  commenced  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  new  town  : it  is  proposed  to 
comprise  industrial,  agricultural,  and  nautical 
schools.  The  handsome  flax  spinning-mill  of 
the  Messrs.  Russell  (a  new  feature  in  Munster) 
is  now  in  course  of  roofing:  the  chimney- 
shaft  will  be  above  160  feet  high  : we  trust 
it  will  be  the  precursor  of  many  similar 
establishments.  A writer  in  the  Limerick 
Examiner  calls  attention  to  the  great  capa- 
bilities of  this  city  for  a seat  of  a great  cotton 
manufacture,  urging  the  employment  of  the 
immense  water  power  of  the  Shannon,  now 
roaring  idly  through  the  beautiful  country  sur- 
rounding the  city.  The  works  at  the  new 
floating  docks  are  being  prosecuted  with  vigour, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Long,  C.E.  : 
they  are  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Shannon,  immediately  below  the  existing 
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quays.  The  Limerick  School  of  Design  is 
advertised  to  open  on  the  '^nd  of  hiovember. 
Lord  Monteagle  presided  at  an  inaugural  meet- 
ing, held  in  the  school-rooms,  on  Thursday, 
the  28th.  The  school  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  David  Raimbach,  whose  indefatig- 
able energy  in  making  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements promise  well  for  its  future  success. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  annex  to  the  school  or 
design  a museum  of  manufactures  and  pro- 
duce (geological  and  botanical  specimens, 
samples  of  marbles  and  building  stones,  &c.), 
with  a view  of  rendering  the  institution  as  ex- 
tensively useful  and  practical  as  possible.  Some 
necessary  repairs  are  going  on  in  the  cathedral, 
an  interesting  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  containing  some  curious  features.  It 
has  suffered  severely  from  previous  repairs 
and  beautifying,  but  some  efforts  are  being 
made  to  raise  money  for  a complete  restora- 
tion. There  are  some  capital  carved  bog  oak 
misereres  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the 
floor  of  the  tower  is  supported  by  beams 
which  have  a good  example  of  the  dog-tooth 
carved  on  the  soffit,  not,  as  more  usual,  on  the 


stances  passing  into  the  drainage,  or  the  tribu- 
tary sewers. 

The  report  was  referred  to  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  for  their  consideration. 


THE  CRYPT  OF  ST.  PAUL’S  : THE  GRAVE 
OF  THE  GREAT. 


THE  FUNERAL  OF  WELLINGTON. 


DRAINAGE  WORKS  IN  ST.  GILES’S. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewers 
Commission,  on  27th  inst.  the  report  called  for 
on  this  subject,  as  we  noted  at  the  time,  was 
read.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  a report  made  in  1849,  as  to 
certain  works,  were,  that  all  cesspools  should 
be  cleansed  and  filled  up ; a system  of 
tubular*  drainage  introduced,  and  self-act- 
ing water-closets  provided  for  every  house; 
that  house  drains,  4 inches  in  diameter,  and 
minor  branch  drains,  2 inches  in  diameter, 
should  be  laid  down,  and  a tank  30  feet  high 
for  flushing  sewer  pipes  and  other  purposes, 
erected  on  a piece  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  that 
locality ; that  the  contract  provided  for  the 
laying  down  of  738  feet  of  stoneware  main 
water-pipes  3 inches  in  diameter,  where  pos- 
sible, in  the  same  trenches  with  the  sewer 
pipes ; that  the  works  actually  executed  were 
100  feet  of  15-inch  pipe  sewer,  160  feet  of  12- 
inch  ditto,  330  feet  of  9-inch  ditto,  726  feet  of 
6-inch  ditto,  738  feet  of  3-inch  stone  water 
mains,  and  forty-eight  ferrule  joints;  and  that 
the  house  drains  actually  laid  down  were  6 
inches  in  diameter  instead  of  4 inches,  as  re- 
commended in  the  report,  and  the  branch 
drains  4-inch  instead  of  2-inch.  The  report 
now  made  further  states  that  on  examination, 
stoppages  were  at  various  times  found  to  have 
been  caused  by  a scrubbing  brush,  by  old 
clothes,  pieces  of  brick,  rags,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  that  on  8th  June,  the  engineer 
(Mr.  Bazalgette)  reported  further  stoppages  in 
Walsh’s  - court,  Kennedy  - court,  Hampshire 


The  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  is  a 
solemn  place,  vast  in  extent,  and  grand  from 
its  large  and  simple  proportions : it  is  a 
strange  and  gloomy  spot  in  the  midst  of  this 
bustling  city.  A short  visit  to  this  place  for 
the  first  time  is  not  a thing  easily  forgotten. 
Underneath  the  centre  of  the  dome  (so  exactly 
so  that  a line  has  been  dropped  from  the  cross 
and  found  to  rest  on  the  middle  of  the  coronet 
on  the  tomb),  rests  all  that  remains  of  Lord 
Nelson.  The  only  other  grave  within  the 
circle  of  columns  which  support  the  floor  of 
this  part  of  the  church  contains  the  remains  of 
the  brother  of  Lord  Nelson  and  his  family. 

Outside,  but  near  this  circular  and  honour- 
able portion  of  the  cathedral,  are  buried  Lord 
Collingwood  and  the  Earl  of  Northesk ; and 
in  some  portion  of  this  space  the  “ Great 
Duke  ” will  eventually  rest.  It  had  been,  we 
are  told,  the  original  intention  of  several  of  the 
persons  in  authority  who  are  connected  with 
the  Duke’s  funeral,  to  have  removed  the  granite 
slabs  which  inclose  Nelson  to  the  edge  of  the 
grave  of  his  brother : this  would  leave  room  for 
Wellington,  equally  near  to  the  centre,  and  so 
the  naval  and  military  heroes  of  the  age  would 
rest  without  any  difference  as  to  their  position. 
This  arrangement  has  been  altered,  and  we 
regret  to  learn  that  Wellington  will  be  buried 
at  some  distance  east  of  the  centre  of  the 
cathedral.  This  site  of  the  warrior’s  grave 
would  be  in  perfect  darkness  if  it  were  not  for 
the  gas  lights  which  faintly  light  the  tombs  and 
arches : the  side  aisles  of  the  crypt,  after 
leaving  the  part  covered  by  the  transepts  are 
comparatively  light. 

The  proposition  made  in  our  pages  last  week 
to  get  rid  of  the  second-hand  sham,  the  empty 
sarcophagus  belonging  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
which  now  surmounts  Nelson’s  tomb,  and  to 
place  in  its  stead  a monumental  tomb,  con- 
taining the  body  of  Wellington,  properly  in- 
scribed, thus  putting  together  the  two  great 
commanders  in  a place  of  equal  honour,  is  far 
superior  to  the  present  determination. 

We  have  reached  the  spot  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  see  in  long  perspective  the 
glimmering  sunbeam.  We  are  now  under  the 
south  aisle  of  the  church  : the  monument  on 
the  right,  of  white  marble  (partly  shown),  on 
which  is  represented  a female  seated  at  the 
organ,  is  to  the  memory  of  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who,  besides  being  a 
good  musician,  hafe  the  credit  of  having 
designed  several  of  the  City  churches.  On 
the  left,  where  the  sunlight  falls  on  the  tomb, 


Hog-court,  Carrier-street,  and  Church-lane, 
and  called  attention  to  the  cost  of  removing 
these  obstructions ; that  the  engineer  ulti- 
mately stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  in- I the  famous  architect  lies  buried, — next  him  his 
sufficiency  of  the  drainage  is  caused  by  the  j son ; and  a new  white  marble  tablet,  not 
system  of  combined  pipe  drainage,  as  laid  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  in  memory  of  the 
down,  not  being  adapted  to  the  locality  to  be  great  granddaughter  of  Wren,  who  died  at  the 
drained;  and  that  the  Court  thereupon,  on  age  of  95  (Sir  Christopher  was  91,  and  his  son 
17’th  August  last,  decided  on  abandoning  the  97  at  the  time  of  their  deaths).  On  opening 
pipe  sewers,  and  ordered  the  construction  in  the  Wren  tomb,  to  receive  the  body  of  the 
lieu  thereof  of  498  feet  of  brick  sewer  4 feet  by  abovementioned  lady,  the  last  of  the  race,  the 


the  darkness  to  form  an  exhibition ; and  the 
companions  of  the  men,  Johnson,  Newton,  and 
a score  of  others,  fill  up  the  picture. 

The  mutilated  monuments  partly  shown  in 
the  engraving  are  fragments  secured  from  the 
ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  after  the  Great  Fire,  1666, 
and  are  very  properly  well  taken  care  of. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  no  other  body 
may  be  interred  within  the  cathedral.  So  long 
as  burial  within  churches  be  made  a mark  of 
honour,  so  long  will  the  injurious  and  improper 
practice  be  generally  persevered  in.  It  was 
thus,  indeed,  that  it  arose. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Duke’s  funeral  are- 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with,  as  are  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  ceremonial  of  “ Lying  in  State,”- 
at  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  latter  are  in  the  hands 
of  Professor  Cockerell,  who  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  exalt  them  by  art.  We  take  some  credit 
to  ourselves  for  the  employment  of  an  architect 
in  this  : at  all  events,  we  have  long  zealously- 
urged  that  such  a course  should  be  adopted' 
on  such  occasions. 

The  works  in  St.  Paul’s  are  being  executed 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  and  Co.  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Philipps,  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  who  has  given  most  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  them.  We  may  briefly  state  that  there 
will  be  a gallery  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
leaving  a clear  space  between  them  20  feet 
wide,  galleries  of  a circular  form  under  the 
cupolas,  and  other  galleries  in  the  transepts. 
The  latter  will  rise  from  the  pavement  to  the 
level  of  the  cornice  which  runs  round  the 
whole  of  the  church,  requiring  trusses  87  feet 
long  and  34  feet  high,  and  then  from  this  level 
a second  gallery  will  rise  still  higher.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  it  is  proposed  also  to  put 
a gallery,  sloping  down  to  the  pavement,  and 
through  the  centre  of  which  the  body  and 
procession  will  pass  from  the  west  door. 
We  should  rather  this  were  omitted.  A 
railway  will  be  laid  down  in  the  centre  of  the 
nave,  and  along  this  the  bier  will  be  moved  by 
men  hidden  beneath  it.  The  organ  has  been 
altered,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  played  on 
the  side  next  the  nave,  as  well  as  in  the  choir. 
There  are  to  be  seats  for  10,000  attendants, 
irrespective  of  the  procession.* 

The  building  will  be  lighted,  we  may  men- 
tion, by  gas  jets  5 inches  apart,  in  the  line  of 
the  cornice  all  round  the  nave  and  choir ; and 
around  the  whispering-gallery. 

The  effect,  when  we  visited  the  works  a few 
nights  ago,  was  singularly  striking.  By  the 
light  of  two  ranges  of  upright  gas  burners, 
at  the  foot  of  the  framing  for  the  galleries  in 
the  nave,  300  men  were  busily  occupied  in  all 
quarters, — producing,  by  the  way,  no  trifling 
din.  Bodies  of  men  were  engaged  in  the 
transept  framing  the  huge  trusses  which  will 
be  needed  there.  The  immensity  of  the  dome 
was  lost  in  shadow,  and  a single  light  which 
flickered  in  the  whispering-gallery  seemed  a 
far-off  star. 

Greatly  to  the  credit  of  all  the  men  engaged,, 
there  has  not  been  seen  a hat  on  since  the 
work  was  commenced,  nor  has  any  coarse 
language  been  heard.  By  respecting  the  place 
they  have  obtained  the  respect  of  others  fur 
themselves. 


2 feet  6 inches,  and  of  72  feet  of  brick  sewer 

3 feet  9 inches  by  2 feet  6 inches  ! ! 

Mr.  Hosking,  having  heard  the  report  read, 
made  some  remarks  showing  that  there  was 
a misunderstanding  of  his  meaning  in  the  pre- 
vious reports  on  this  subject.  He  did  not  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  these  kinds  of  pipes,  he  said, 
but  he  did  think  they  had  been  hitherto  made 
either  so  small  as  to  be  inefficient,  or  so  large 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  strong.  Further, 
he  hoped  that  measures  for  protecting  the 
drains  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  sub- 
stances into  the  waterclosets  and  drains  might 
be  introduced.  He  would  suggest  the  forma- 
tion of  “ catchpools  ” for  such  purposes.  Not 
that  he  would  advocate  the  " cesspool  ” sys- 
tem—certainly  not.  The  cesspool  was  a 
receptacle  for  stagnant  water,  most  injurious  to 
health.  The  catchpool  he  proposed  was  but  a 
trap  which  would  prevent  any  improper  sub- 


coffin of  the  architect  was  distinctly  visible  in 
good  preservation.  Close  to  the  Wren  monu- 
ments, under  an  unlettered  slab,  lies  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  the  greatest  landscape  painter  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Close  by,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  are  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Law- 
rence, Opie,  Barry,  Mylne,  Fusseli,  and  a few 
others  who  have  been  equally  distinguished  in 
their  walks  with  the  warriors  who  are  gathered 
in  another  part  of  the  crypt.  The  sunlight 
gleams  amongst  their  graves.  From  the  minds 
which  dwell  in  the  dust  here  gathered  what 
splendid  fancies  and  lessons  have  been  em- 
bodied and  passed  amongst  the  multitude. 
Few  could  be  left  on  this  spot,  where  the  roar- 
ing of  the  traffic  outside  exactly  resembles  the 
distant  sound  of  the  sea  in  times  of  storm,  and 
not  be  impressed  with  a host  of  associations. 
The  men  themselves  rise  up  like  a reality  to 
the  mind’s  eye.  Their  glorious  works  seem  in 


The  Projected  Leeds  Academy  of 
Arts. — The  projectors  of  this  new  institution 
propose  to  furnish  members  with  accommoda- 
tion and  objects  of  study  in  shape  of  casts  and 
models,  books,  pictures,  engravings,  lectures, 
exhibitions,  and  conversazioni.  Their  success 
they  regard  as  dependant  on  a co-operation  of 
all  classes  interested  in  art  and  literature  in 
the  district.  The  association  is  to  be  headed 
by  patrons,  president,  &c.  as  in  all  other  kin- 
dred institutions,  and  to  have  official  grades  of 
membership  in  harmony  with  its  distribution 
of  honours  proportioned  to  merit. 


* Amongst  various  suggestions  forwarded  to  us  in  con- 
nection with  this  event  is  one  to  this  effect, — that  the  lead- 
work  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  should  be  painted  a dead 

black. ■“  R.  M.”  suggests  that,  as  the  Government  are 

evidently  desirous  that  all  classes  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  procession,  the  “ Woods  and 
Forests”  should  permit  some  respectable  contractors  to 
erect  covered  tribunes  in  the  Green-parlc,  next  Piccadilly, 
with  the  stipulation  that  only  a small  sum  should  be 
charged  for  each  person, — say  6s.  the  best  seats,  and 
ranging  to  Is. 
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BUILDING  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
IRELAND. 

It  is  proposed  to  connect  Queen’s  Quay  and 
Queen’s  Island,  at  Belfast,  by  means  of  a 
bridge.  The  new  harbour  office  (in  course  of 
erection  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Smyth,  harbour  engineer),  is  to  be  an  Italian 
building,  and  the  site  is  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  new  basin  Clarendon  dock. 
The  total  dimensions  are  102  feet  in  length  by 
51  feet  in  width,  and  48  feet  in  height,  and  it 
is  to  have  a lofty  bell  and  clock  tower,  to  rise 
86  feet  above  quay  level.  The  superstructure 
is  supported  on  500  piles  each  40  feet  long. 
About  10  feet  has  been  built.  Messrs.  D.  and 
J.  Fulton  are  the  contractors,  and  the  expen- 
diture is  estimated  at  8,000/.  Mr.  M'Credie 
supplies  the  cut-stone,  which  is  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Glasgow. 

A new  town-hall  is  contemplated  at  Belfast. 

The  Royal  Cork  Institution  is  to  have  addi- 
tional buildings,  for  which  plans  have  been 
prepared. 

The  drainage  works  in  the  counties  of 
Longford  and  Leitrim  are  being  proceeded 
with.  New  bridges  are  to  be  built  at  Ivilna- 
carrow,  Rhine,  and  Agarr,  &c.  Large  num- 
bers are  employed. 

The  centre  or  framing  of  three  of  the 
arches  in  the  Boyne  viaduct  have  been  fixed 
by  means  of  Wellington  cranes.  The  roads 
near  the  viaduct  have  concealed  underneath 
their  surface  rods  which  work  large  iron 
pumps,  and  many  machines  in  the  interior  of 
the  structure.  Three  steam  hoists,  which 
alternately  raise  in  about  one  minute  loaded 
waggons  GO  or  70  feet,  and  then  precipitate 
their  chains  to  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  for  a 
renewed  load,  are  worked  by  one  man,  with 
the  usual  mechanical  contrivances  of  drums, 
levers,  cog-wheels,  &c.  The  direction  of  the 
Beaulieu-road  has  been  altered.  In  places  the 
quarries  are  70  feet  deep,  and  are  yielding  by 
means  of  cranes  huge  stones,  the  pieces  having 
ashler  courses  composed  of  blocks  3 or  4 feet 
in  thickness,  and  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
tons  each.  We  were  informed  that  the  iron 
lattice  work  is  in  course  of  preparation  and 
) will  be  forwarded  shortly.  Unusual  difficulties 
. presented  themselves  in  sinking  the  founda- 
I tions  of  the  piers  which  are  now  nearly  com- 
! plete,  except  one,  which  (after  several  in- 
i effectual  searches  for  a solid  stratum)  is  to  be 
built  entirely  on  piles.  The  necessary  level- 
lings, &c.  for  the  site  of  the  proposed  station 
at  Drogheda,  which  is  no  longer  to  be  a 
wooden  construction,  are  being  made.  Tenders 
for  the  erection  of  these  are  being  received  by 
1 the  architect,  Mr.  Papworth. 

The  new  workhouse  at  Urlingford  is 
' finished,  and  has  passed  the  final  inspection  of 
j the  architect  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Richard  Burnham,  builder.  Mr.  Carter, 

I clerk  of  works. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

A new  system  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
I ways  was  adopted,  by  tender,  for  the  Middles- 
borough and  Guisborough  Railway.  The  tenders 
1 were  opened  at  the  offices  of  Mr.  Pease,  M.P. 
Darlington,  when  Mr.  John  Harris’s,  being  the 
lowest,  was  accepted  for  19,000/.:  the  tenders 
! ranged  to  37,000/.  The  line  is  eleven  miles, 
and  is  to  be  completed  in  December,  1853. 
' The  tender  includes  stations  and  all  conve- 
| niences,  excepting  the  iron  for  rails,  chairs,  &c. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
Branch  Midland  Narrow  Gauge  line  from 
i Gloucester  to  Stonehouse,  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  A.  Ritson,  of  Plymouth.  The  amount  of 
1 his  tender  was,  we  believe,  between  23,000/. 

! and  24, COO/. 

On  Wednesday  week  the  traffic  on  the 
Ji  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  was 
!•'  suddenly  interrupted  by  an  extensive  slip 
i of  earth  in  the  Spittal-gate  cuttings,  about  a 
! mile  south  of  Grantham.  Late  heavy  rains 
a are  blamed.  The  slip  extended  about  100 
I;,  yards,  and  it  is  not  the  first  that  has  occurred 
nfc  here. 

An  important  decision,  upon  a point  never 
1.  before  settled  in  England,  though  more  than 
i o once,  decided  in  Scotland,  was  lately  given  in 
■t  the  County  Court  of  Yorkshire.  The  plaintiff 


was  Mr.  Raikes,  banker,  and  the  defendants 
were  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railway 
Company,  one  of  whose  trains,  being  a “heavy” 
one  — that  is,  unusually  full  of  passengers — 
had  arrived  at  Milford  Junction  half  an  hour 
too  late  for  the  Great  Northern  quick  train 
for  London.  The  jury  gave  5/.  damages. 

The  want  of  a means  of  communication 
between  passengers  and  guards,  and  between 
guards  and  drivers,  as  well  as  passengers,  was 
lately  shown  in  a circumstance  which  is  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
on  her  way  from  Scotland,  via  Darlington  and 
York,  between  which  towns  the  Duchess  and 
her  suite  are  said  to  have  been  aware  from  the 
outset  that  the  waterproof  covering  placed 
over  borne  luggage  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
first-class  carriages  in  the  train  had  been  fired 
by  sparks  from  the  engine;  but  they  were  with- 
out the  means  of  either  informing  the  guard  or 
stopping  the  train,  and  were  kept  in  a state  of 
most  unpleasant  suspense  for  some  time  in 
consequence,  until  the  firing  had  proceeded  far 
enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  guard  ; 
and,  even  then,  it  is  hard  to  say,  without  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  circumstance,  how 
the  mockery  of  a “ guard  ” could  have  com- 
municated with  the  driver  so  as  to  stop  the 
train  in  time  to  save  the  carriage  and  those  in 
it.  We  think  it  quite  as  likely  that  the 
“guard  ” felt  it  to  be  rather  an  extra  hazardous 
exploit  to  scramble  over  the  roofs  of  the  car- 
riages, as  on  previous  and  usual  occasions,  in 
order  to  reach  the  engine  and  its  driver,  which 
on  this  occasion,  would  have  been  rather  too 
like  “passing  through  the  fire  to  Moloch;” 
and  that  he  sat  “ like  patience  on  a monument,” 
but  scarcely  “smiling”  at  the  “grief”  that 
might  ensue,  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the 
train  stopped  at  one  of  its  watering  places, 
when  the  fire  was  fortunately  extinguished  in 
time  to  save  the  lives  of  the  passengers. 


RIVAL  GAS  COMPANIES. 

CAUTION  TO  BUILDERS  AND  TENANTS. 

In  the  Whitechapel  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  of  some  importance  to  con- 
sumers of  gas,  touching  the  introduction  of  rival 
gas  companies’  mains  into  premises  where  gas 
pipes  may  be  or  which  may  have  been  previously 
laid  on. 

Mr.  Cox,  solicitor  to  the  Imperial  Gaslight  and 
Coke  Company,  said  the  company  sought  to  re- 
cover 8/.  18s.  6d.  of  the  defendant  Hill,  who  he 
believed  was  not  the  ostensible  defendant  in  the 
matter,  but  was  rather  the  agent  of  another  gas 
company.  Mr.  Hill  had  burnt  their  gas  for  some 
time,  and  upon  their  inspector  calling  at  defendant’s 
premises  some  time  since  to  gauge,  he  found  the 
Imperial  gas  cut  off,  and  another  company’s  laid 
on.  Although  his  clients’  claim  was  12/.  12s.  9d. 
lie,  Mr.  Cox,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
would  abandon  one  quarter.  He  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to, — and  as  he  was  informed 
there  were  several  tradesmen  in  court  connected 
with  various  branches  of  the  building  trade,  he 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
their  minds — a peculiar  feature  of  the  present  case. 
The  Imperial  Gas  Company’s  Act  of  Incorporation 
required  parties  burning  their  gas  to  give  notice  of 
their  intention  of  discontinuing  it ; and  it  also  re- 
quired of  their  company  to  give  a like  notice  to 
parties  whom  they  did  not  desire  to  further 
supply  with  gas.  It  had  been  already  held  by  three 
Courts,  that  the  Imperial  were  legally  entitled 
to  this  notice,  and  could  recover  for  gas,  whether 
burnt  or  not,  during  the  whole  time  such  notice 
was  withheld.  He  therefore  urged  that  he  was 
now  entitled  to  a verdict.  He  then  proved  the 
Act  of  Incorporation,  and  pointed  out  the  clause 
in  the  Act  demanding  this  notice,  and  then  called 
an  officer  of  the  Imperial,  who  proved  defendant’s 
signing  a printed  form  of  rules  laid  down  for  the 
guidance  of  parties  burning  the  Imperial  gas. 

Mr.  Walker,  the  gas  inspector,  said  that  he  found 
their  pipes  disconnected,  and  another  company’s 
laid  on.  He  then  told  Hill  he  should  have  given 
notice.  Hill  said,  he  thought,  if  he  had  done  so, 
they  would  have  enforced  payment  of  his  arrears  by 
cutting  off  his  gas,  so  he  had  the  gas  of  the  railway 
company. 

Mr.  Davis,  an  attorney,  who  appeared  for  the 
defendant,  urged  the  arbitrariness  of  the  condition 
of  notice,  and  said,  if  such  a contract,  or  whatever 
else,  had  been  entered  into  by  his  client  to  give  this 
notice  of  discontinuance,  by  signing  the  printed 
form,  Mr.  Hill  must  have  done  it  unconsciously.  It 
daily  happened  that  builders  had  to  remove  piping 


laid  down  by  gas  companies  in  houses  untenanted, 
and  he  supposed  the  next  experimental  action  under 
this  Act  of  Incorporation  would  be  against  the 
builders,  for  removing  the  pipes  without  notice. 
Mr.  Cox  might  smile,  but  he,  Mr.  Davis,  knew  that 
members  of  the  building  trade  felt  much  interested 
in  the  Imperial  crusade.  He  called  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Hill,  who  stated  he  had  had  dealings  with  the 
“ Imperial”  since  1848,  and  paid  them  about  7 /. 
per  year  for  gas  until  the  last  year,  when  they 
charged  him  about  13/.  He  did  not  sign  any  con- 
tract, but  gave  notice  that  he  was  not  going  to  burn 
their  gas  any  longer,  when  he  paid  his  last  account 
at  the  Imperial  office. 

By  Mr.  Cox. — Has  paid  for  gas  before  it  was 
burnt  the  same  as  others.  Does  not  believe  he 
wrote  John  Hill  to  the  contract  before  him.  It 
must  be  some  one  else’s  writing.  Never  said  what 
the  inspector  has  stated.  Left  the  Imperial  for 
charging  6s.  per  thousand,  when  he  could  get  it 
from  the  Eastern  Counties  for  4s.  The  defendant 
here  so  contradicted  himself,  that  the  judge  at  once 
gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  thus  establishing 
the  right  of  the  gas  company  to  notice  , of  dis- 
continuation. 


CONTRACTORS  AND  SUB-CONTRACTORS. 

[Where  a sub-contractor  fails  to  complete  his  contract,  it 
is  held  that  the  party  contracting  with  him  may  employ 
another  builder,  and  charge  the  sub-contractor  for  the 
expense  of  finishing  the  contract.] 

In  the  Lambeth  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  a builder,  at 
Camberwell,  against  Mr.  Bodley,  a sub-contractor 
of  joinery,  also  of  Camberwell.  The  sum  sought 
to  be  recovered  was  35/.  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
a set-off  of  33/. 

Mr.  Chadwick  stated  that  he  contracted  with 
Mr.  Bodley  to  do  the  joinery  work  of  two  houses 
in  Camberwell-grove,  and  for  which  work  it  was 
agreed  the  defendant  should  receive  80/.  Mr. 
Bodley  had  been  paid  that,  and  left  the  work  before 
it  was  completed.  Inconsequence  of  this  he  (Mr. 
Chadwick)  served  the  defendant  with  a notice  re- 
quiring him  to  finish  the  contract,  or  in  failing  to 
do  which,  he  (plaintiff)  intended  calling  in  another 
builder  to  complete  the  job,  and  charge  the  de- 
fendant wilh  the  costs  so  incurred.  Mr.  Bodley 
refused  to  return  to  the  work,  and  consequently  he, 
plaintiff,  carried  out  the  purport  of  his  notice,  and 
the  joiner’s  bill  for  finishing  defendant’s  contract 
came  to  35/.  which  he  now  sued  the  defendant  for. 
Mr.  Chadwick  here  handed  in  the  specification. 

Mr.  Binns. — I must  object  to  that  document 
being  put  in  evidence,  unless  it  be  stamped. 

Mr.  Chadwick. — I expected  something  of  this 
nature,  and  have  come  prepared.  I have,  at  an 
expense  of  10/.  had  it  stamped,  and  for  the  future 
will  have  all  such  documents  stamped  at  the  right 
time,  and  not  place  my  interests  in  such  expensive 
jeopardy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Binns. — I ordered  some 
extras  to  be  done  by  the  defendant,  but  I should 
say  not  more  than  to  the  extent  of  30s.  Any  other 
alteration,  by  direction  of  my  superintendent  of 
works,  would  be  under  my  implied  sanction.  The 
defendant  drew  more  money  than  he  was  entitled 
to.  He  certainly  ran  away  from  his  work.  He  is 
not  charged  by  us  more  than  we  actually  contracted 
with  the  builder,  to  complete  his  job.  It  was  not 
arranged  between  us  the  defendant  was  to  have  his 
wages  weekly. 

Mr.  Jackson,  superintendent  of  works  to  plain- 
tiff, said  what  work  the  defendant  did  was  unsatis- 
factorily done,  and  for  which  he  was  paid  by  weekly 
instalments.  They  had  to  finish  it,  and  the  sum 
charged  for  finishing  it  is  fair.  For  what  extras 
defendant  did  he  had  been  paid,  and  he  had  received 
in  all  85/.  instead  of  the  contract  price,  80/.  Wit- 
ness produced  two  bills  of  defendant’s  for  extras, 
amounting  to  3/.  10s.  and  said  they  were  delivered 
at  the  time  the  work  was  done,  and  were  the  only 
claims  received. 

Mr.  Binns  said  he  was  in  rather  an  unfavourable 
position.  His  client,  who  had  a good  defence  to 
the  action,  and  was  perfectly  justified  in  refusing  to 
complete  the  contract,  had  neglected  to  give  the 
requisite  notice  of  set-off.  Would  his  Honour  ad- 
journ the  case  ? 

Mr.  Chadwick  refused  to  be  a party  to  the  ad- 
journment, and  Mr.  Bodley  was  then  called  upon 
to  answer  to  the  plaint.  He  stated,  that  although 
not  mentioned  in  the  specification,  it  was  under- 
stood when  he  took  the  contract  he  was  to  be  paid 
by  weekly  instalments,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  he  had  at  work.  For  two  pay  nights  he  had 
had  two  pounds  tendered  him,  whilst  he  had  had 
three  men  at  work,  and  should  have  received 
4/.  10s.  to  pay  them  with.  He  had  to  pay  these 
men  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Under  this  state  of 
things  he  gave  plaintiff  notice  of  his  intention  to 
discontinue  further  works.  He  did  extras  to  the 
amount  of  30/.  and  completed  his  contract  as  far 
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as  he  could.  He  told  Mr.  Jackson  he  could  not 
stand  it  an,  longer.  Mr.  Chadwick,  upon  telling 
him  (defendant)  that  Oliver  could  do  the  mouldings 
at  a lower  figure  than  his,  was  told  that  he  would 
do  them  at  the  same  contract.  The  houses  were 
onen  to  him  to  send  in  a surveyor,  and  he  should 
do  so,  as  he  felt  certain  the  bill  of  Oliver  included 
creat  extras  from  his  specification,  or  that  he  had 
charged  exorbitantly.  Mr.  Jackson  appeared  to 
forget  the  cisterns  he  (defendant)  had  putin,  which 
were  not  in  the  specification,  and  Mr.  Chadwick 
had  charged  him  for  trap-doors,  and  many  other 
things,  not  in  his  specification. 

The  Judge.— If  you  have  a set-off,  you  must 
now  sue  Mr.  Chadwick  for  the  amount  of  it,  as 
you  have  neglected  to  plead  in  time.  As  the  case 
stands,  you  (defendant)  do  not  produce  a surveyor, 
or  any  one  to  support  your  statement ; whilst,  or 
plaintiff’s  side,  it  appears  you  received  three 
months’  notice  to  return  and  finish  your  work,  and 
you  did  not.  My  judgment  is,  therefore,  for  the 
plaintiff;  but  as  you  desire  to  bring  a cross  action, 

I will  order  the  amount  sued  for  to  be  paid  at  a 
period  which  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  to 
prove  your  claim. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff,  and  costs. 

Stubbs  v.  Clarke. — This  was  an  action  to  re- 
cover 5/.  16s.  3d.  for  carpenter’s  work.  The 
plaintiff  said  he  contracted  to  do  the  joinery  of  two 
houses  for  the  defendant,  who  is  a small  builder,  at 
10/.  per  house.  He  completed  the  first  house,  but 
not  the  second,  in  consequence  of  having  no  ma- 
terials to  go  on  with.  He  had  been  much  detained. 
The  sum  now  sued  for  was  for  the  amount  of  the 
work  he  had  done  under  the  specification,  and 
1/.  Is.  additional  for  extras. 

Mr.  Binns,  for  defendant,  said,  it  was  usual  in 
the  building  trade  for  builders  to  erect  one  house 
and  borrow  money  upon  it,  the  loan  of  which 
enabled  them  in  the  end,  by  pursuing  the  same 
course,  to  build  a street.  In  this  way  half  of  new 
London  was  erected.  They  also  sub-contracted 
with  labouring  builders  to  do  certain  portions  of 
the  houses.  The  plaintiff  had  contracted  to  do 
the  carpentering  work,  and  had  run  away  from  it 
before  it  was  finished.  He,  therefore,  urged  that 
the  plaintiff  had  forfeited  whatever  value  of  work 
he  had  done  by  leaving  it  incomplete. 

The  defendant  said,  there  were  plenty  of  mate- 
rials to  go  on  with,  and  that  it  would  now  cost  him 
more  to  finish  the  house  than  it  was  worth.  The 
plaintiff  ran  away  and  told  him  he  had  got  a job  to 
go  to  which  would  last  for  thirty  years. 

The  plaintiff  here  stated  that  he  could  prove 
there  were  not  enough  materials  to  go  on  with  at 
any  time,  and  that  he  left  the  contract  because 
there  were  none  at  all.  He  could  not  afford  to 
lose  his  time  standing  idle  for  timber. 

Mr.  Binns. — Well,  he  may  go  on  with  it  now 
there  are  materials. 

Mr.  Stubbs. — No,  Sir  ; I want  my  money  for 
what  I have  done. 

The  Judge. — No  doubt  it  would  do  the  defend- 
ant good  for  the  plaintiff  to  finish  the  house  for 
nothing.  I think  the  fault  is  not  with  the  plaintiff, 
but  that  defendant  kept  him  idle  for  want  of  mate- 
rials. My  judgment  will  therefore  be  for  5/.  16s.  3d. 

Verdict  for  plaintiff. 


Josh.  Hill  and  Son,  of  Bradford.  The  remain- 
ing contracts  are  not  let.  Messrs.  George 
Hogg,  James  Ogilvie,  and  William  Chesterton 
are  the  several  clerks  of  works.  The  engines, 
boilers,  and  machinery  are  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Fairbairn  and  Son,  of  Manchester. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  constructed 
of  stone,  supplied  by  twenty  quarries  in  the 
surrounding  neighbourhood. 

The  mill  itself  will  be  550  feet  in  length, 
and  72  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the 
rails.  It  includes  six  stories,  and  is  con- 
structed of  massive  stone  work  in  the  boldest 
style  of  Italian  architecture.  The  walls  look 
more  like  those  of  a fortified  town  than  of  a 
building  destined  to  tbe  peaceful  pursuits  of 
commerce.  The  floors  are  formed  on  arches 
of  hollow  brick  made  on  the  ground  by  Uay- 
ton’s  patent  process ; the  openings  in  the 
bricks  being  used  for  the  purposes  of  ventila- 
tion. Rows  of  ornamental  cast-iron  columns 
and  massive  cast-iron  beams  support  the 
arches.  The  roof  will  be  of  iron.  The  windows, 
of  large  size,  are  to  be  entirely  filled  with  im- 
mense squares  of  cast  plate-glass.  The  whole 
of  this  building  will  be  fire-proof. 

The  gas-works,  to  be  situated  between  the 
canal  and  river,  are  to  be  upon  White’s  hydro- 


make it  appear  very  desirable,  and  not  at  all  im- 
practicable, to  realize  that  author’s  ideas,  by  devising 
some  system  that  can  be  depended  upon,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  gain 
all  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  which  they  are 
at  present  deprived,  owing  to  the  mal-formation 
of  chimneys,  which  are  in  general  (particularly 
kitchen  chimneys)  built  too  small,  or  the  openings 
of  the  fire-places  made  too  large ; obstructions  in 
the  smoke  way  also  frequently  occur  at  various 
turns  in  flues,  which  generally  depending  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  operative  workman,  are  liable  to 
be  contracted  in  size.  This  defect  may  be  too 
often  observed  at  the  top  or  outlet  of  chimneys,  and 
the  mortar-joints  of  the  brickwork,  especially  those 
most  exposed  to  the  weather,  are  wide  and  of  very 
perishable  materials;  the  bricks  also  of  modern - 
built  houses  are  mostly  of  an  inferior  porous  quality, 
and,  consequently,  not  at  all  proper  to  be  used  in 
building  chimneys.” 


The  volume  contains  many  useful  practical 
suggestions,  and,  being  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Hiort,  is  entitled  to  consideration. 


RUDIMENTARY  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

“outline  from  outline.”* 

Under  the  latter  title  has  been  published 
the  first  of  four  manuals  of  art-instruction  for 

- . artizans  and  others,  and  for  schools,  by  Mr. 

carbonic  system,  and  are  calculated  to  supply  John  Bell.  Their  object  is  to  present  to  the 
100,000  feet  per  day  for  5,000  lights,  in  the  student  the  rudiments  of  theory  and  practice  in 


mills,  sheds,  streets,  and  houses  of  the  work- 
people. When  the  works  are  finished,  4,500 
hands  will  be  required  to  keep  them  going. 
This  will  yield  at  once  a population  to  Saltaire 
of  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  architects  are  enjoined  to  use  every 
precaution  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  air 
by  smoke,  or  the  water  by  sewerage  or  other 
impurity.  Wide  streets,  spacious  squares, 
with  gardens  attached,  ground  for  recreation, 
a large  dining-hall  and  kitchens,  baths  and 
washhouses,  a covered  market,  schools,  and  a 
church  ; each  combining  every  improvement 
that  moder,n  art  and  science  has  brought  to 
light,  are  ordered  to  be  pi'oceeded  with  by  the 
gentleman  who  has  originated  this  under- 
taking. The  expense  has  been  set  down  at 
half-a-million  of  money,  but  we  hear  that 
every  expense  connected  with  it  will  probably 
be  more  than  met  by  less  than  half  that  sum. 

It  is  said  that  a cotton- mill  is  in  contempla- 
tion at  Bolton  of  nearly  equal  magnitude. 
At  Blackburn,  Chorley,  West  Houghton, 
Kirkham,  Ramsbottom,  and  throughout  the 
manufacturing  districts  generally,  new  works 
are  being  constructed. 


their  simplest  forms,  so  that  conviction  may 
follow  study,  without  sacrificing  time  to  sys- 
tem. It  is  intended  as  much  for  the  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  smith,  &c.  as  for  the  art-workman, 
and  will  be  found  of  great  service,  too,  by  those 
who  cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  a master. 
Anxious  as  we  have  long  been  to  place  the 
rudiments  of  drawing  (as  a part  of  ordinary 
education)  on  somewhat  the  same  footing  as 
those  of  writing,  we  cordially  recommend  the 
general  introduction  of  Mr.  Bell’s  first  manual. 


iHteceHanea. 


IMMENSE  ALPACA  MANUFACTORY 
NEAR  BRADFORD. 


fJottcctf  of  33oofc5. 


The  Bayswater-road. — The  Marble-arch, 
intended  as  an  ornament  to  the  West  end  of  the 
town,  is  much  injured  in  its  appearance  by  the 
exhibition  above  it  of  the  means  employed  for 
ventilating  the  part  of  it  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  police  : on  the  east  side  of  the  arch 
the  upper  line  is  broken  by  a circular  venti- 
lator rising  above  it,  and  on  the  west  side  by 
a trap-door,  generally  standing  open,  and 
rising  from  2 to  3 feet  above  the  parapet. 
That  the  police,  for  their  convenience  and  per- 
sonal comfort  should  take  this  liberty  may  be 
passed  over ; but  that  those  who  have  the  care 
of  our  public  monuments  should  allow  such 
offensive  intrusions  to  remain  for  months 
without  correction  is  not  creditable.  The 
Bayswater-road,  which  joins  the  west  end  of 
Oxford- street,  within  a short  distance  of  the 
arch,  requires  the  road  surveyor’s  attention. 


Report  of  the  Acronomic  Association.  London 
Varnham,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  1852. 

We  all  naturally  look  suspiciously  at  any 
thing  which  pretends  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and 

being  unable  to  discover  the  existence  of  such  „.w„,  — , 

association  as  that  which  figures  on  If  this  officer  will  stand  in  the  centre  of 


We  lately  noted  the  fact  of  an  immense 
factory  being  in  progress  of  formation  for 
Mr.  Titus  Salt,  near  Bradford.  A corre- 
spondent has  sent  us  the  following  particulars. 
The  works,  or  rather  the  new  town,  with  its 
700  cottages  and  other  dwellings,  warehouses, 
&c.  is  to  be  called  Saltaire.  It  is  situated  near 
the  river  Aire,  whence,  apparently,  in  com- 
bination with  the  founder’s  name,  the  name  of 
Saltaire  has  been  compounded.  The  estate  is 
also  near  the  town  of  Shipley. 

The  arrangement,  design,  and  construction 
of  the  buildings  are  confided  to  Messrs.  Henry 
F.  Lockwood  and  Wm.  Mawson,  of  Bradford, 
architects.  There  are  three  contracts  for  the 
masonry  works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Fearnley  and  Wainwright  and  Messrs. 
Moulson,  of  Bradford,  and  Mr.  Hogg,  of 
Leeds,  respectively.  The  joiners’  work  is  also 
in  three  contracts,  held  respectively  by  Mr. 
Neill  and  Messrs.  Beanland,  of  Bradford,  and 
Messrs.  Ives,  of  Shipley.  The  iron-work,  a 
very  extensive  contract,  is  supplied  from  the 
foundry  of  Messrs.  Cliffe  and  Co.  of  Bradford  : 
these  gentlemen  will  also  construct  the  iron 
roofs  ; but  the  tubular  girder-bridge  has  been 
contracted  for,  and  is  in  the  course  of  execu- 
tion, by  Messrs.  Butler,  of  Stanningley.  The 
contract  for  slating  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 


the  voluminous  title  page  of  the  volume 
purporting  to  be  a report  from  it,  and  more- 
over finding  a private  interest  the  main  ob- 
ject of  the  publication,  we  were  disposed  to 
let  it  pass  without  comment:  the  more  so  as  we 
know  nothing  practically  of  “ the  Improved 
Patent  AntiCondensative  Air- Conductor,  or 
Terminal  Smoke  Vent,”  recommended  in  it  as 
the  universal  Pot-panacea  for  all  the  ills  that 
flues  are  heir  to.  We  learn,  however,  that  the 
volume  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  been  long 
and  respectably  known  as  a labourer  in  the 
field  to  which  it  refers,  Mr.  Hiort,  and  with  the 
expression  of  a caution  against  such  manoeuvres 
(doubtless  repented  of  by  this  time),  we  give 
it  the  publicity  of  our  pages,  and  leave  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  inquire  for 
themselves  into  the  merits  of  the  particular 
terminal  recommended.  The  foundation  of 
the  Association,  so  called,  is  made  to  rest  on  a 
series  of  papers  in  our  pages,  and  these  are 
constantly  referred  to  throughout : — 


“ The  philosophical  principles  involved  in  the 
imperfect  as  well  as  the  primary  and  due  action  of 
chimneys,  have  been  so  skilfully  and  satisfactorily 
explained  and  demonstrated  in  the  several  commu- 
nications inserted  in  various  numbers  of  The 
Builder  journal,  under  the  signature  Tba,*  as  to 


the  road  at  this  junction,  and  will  look  up 
Oxford-street,  and  up  the  Edgeware-road, 
and  will  then  look  down  the  Bayswater- 
road,  sunk  between  a well-arranged  Yorkshire- 
stone  pavement  (executed  some  years  ago,  by 
subscription,  and  laid  in  one  regular  line  of 
declination  from  the  corner  of  the  Edgware- 
road  to  Stanhope-place)  on  one  side,  and  the 
dwarf- walled  coping  to  the  iron  park  paling  on 
the  other  side,  he  will  see  the  defective  state 
in  the  form  of  the  road ; and  as  the  present 
time  is  favourable  for  its  correction,  the  car- 
riage traffic  being  stopped  by  tbe  Oxford -street 
repair,  and  the  surplus  material  (now  carting 
away  by  the  contractor)  being  close  at  hand,  it 
ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  so  that  the 
Bayswater-road  approach  to  the  metropolis 
may  accord  with  the  excellent  lines  of  surface 
in  this  neighbourhood. — A.  A. 

FallofTwo  Houses  at  Bayswatf.r.— 
On  Saturday  morning  last,  at  an  early  hour, 
nearly  the  whole  of  two  houses  in  course  of 
erection  near  the  bottom  of  Westbourne-grove 
fell  into  ruins;  and  on  Monday  morning  a 
further  portion,  including  a large  share  of  a 
third  house,  also  came  down.  Inquiry  in  all 
such  cases  ought  to  be  made  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  failure. 


* Vide  The  Bcildeb,  9th  Nov.  and  7th  Dec. 
4th  Jan.  and  1st  Feb.  6th  and  19th  April,  1851, 


I860; 


* London : Bogue,  1852. 
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Health  in  Margate. — A sheet  prepared 
and  published  by  Mr.  E.  Mottley,  together 
with  a pamphlet  published  by  him  in  1850,* 
and  both  based  on  the  valuable  reports  of  the 
Registrar-General,  show  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Margate  are  singularly  well  off  in  respect  to 
vital  statistics.  To  exhibit  at  a single  glance 
the  two  extremes  of  vitality  in  England,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark  that  while  in  1851-2 
the  number  of  chances  of  life  against  death  in 
Liverpool,  where  mortality  is  greater  than  at 
Naples,  the  most  unhealthy  capital  in  Europe, 
was  as  twenty- eight  to  one,  at  Falmouth  and 
at  Margate  it  was  as  fifty-six  to  one, — or  pre- 
cisely two  to  one  in  favour  of  Margate  or  Fal- 
mouth. Brighton  stands,  alas  ! far  below  such 
places  as  Margate  in  this  respect,  being  only 
thirty-eight  to  one.  Hanover-square  is  much 
on  a par  with  Brighton, — not  by  any  means 
more  unhealthy,  rather  a little  the  other  way; 
but  perhaps  it  is  this  harmony,  shall  we  call 
it,  of  comparative  (certainly  not  of  superlative) 
healthfulness,  which  intuitively  induces  period- 
i ical  flights  from  the  one  kindred  climate  to 
I the  other.  What  people  seek,  however,  or 
i ought  to  seek,  in  periodical  visits  to  watering- 
1 places,  is  an  increase  of  healthfulness  ; yet  the 
absolute  salubrity  of  a place  as  respects  its  own 
permanent  inhabitants,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  or  regarded  as  an  index  and  exponent  to 
its  influence  on  strangers,  and  especially  inva- 
lids. There  are  certain  severities,  shall  we  call 
them,  of  climate,  which,  while  they  may  so  act 
upon  native  flesh  and  blood  as  to  make  it 
healthful  and  long  lived,  might  cut  down  the 
: transplanted  invalid  in  a night.  We  do  not 
allude  to  Margate,  however,  at  present,  either 
' way.  It  is  regarded  as  somewhat  “ exposed,” 
but  we  cannot  say,  from  personal  experience  or 
1 otherwise,  what  influence  it  may  have  on  cer- 
tain classes  of  invalids  peculiarly  liable  to 
1 injury  from  “ exposure assuredly  its  in- 
fluence on  its  own  inhabitants  appears  to  be 


derived  from  knowledge  and  enlightenment, 
that  knowledge  and  enlightenment  have  been 
frightened  away  ; and  in  that  country  men 
seem  rather  inclined  to  get  rid  of  the  watch- 
dog altogether,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
driven  into  madness  by  the  clang  of  the  ever- 
lasting canister.” 

The  Pantograph. — A cutting  and  carving 
machine,  whereby  copies  of  all  sorts  of  work- 
manship in  wood,  stone,  or  metal,  and  on  a 
scale  larger,  smaller,  or  the  same,  compared 
with  the  originals,  may  be  turned  out  with 
great  rapidity,  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Searby, 
and  a company  has  been  formed  for  the  de- 
velopment of  its  capabilities.  Acting  on  the 
principle  of  the  slide-rest  or  floating  bed,  and 
directed  by  the  pantograph,  the  machine  is 
moved  with  such  facility  and  exactness  in  all 
the  directions  of  the  cube,  under  a fixed  tool  or 
tools,  that  it  is  capable  of  producing,  in  cutting, 
carving,  or  engraving,  a facsimile  of  almost 
anything  presented  to  its  operation.  Ac- 
cording to  their  statements,  “ the  hardest  sub- 
stance offered  no  impediment  to  its  powers  : 
it  can  turn  out  copies  of  any  shape  you  please. 
It  will  engrave  seals  to  any  pattern ; turn 
out  an  exact  copy  of  the  Medicean  Venus  or 
the  Greek  Slave ; furnish  blocks  to  the  calico 
printer,  the  floorcloth  manufacturer,  the  paper- 
stainer,  and  the  letterpress  printer;  execute 
monumental  tablets  and  architectural  orna- 
ments; form  saw-handles ; cut  names  and 
sign-boards ; or  do  anything  else  which  re- 
quires any  sort  of  shape  or  impression  to  he 
given  to  the  hardest  materials, — performing 
that  which  appears  the  most  difficult  or  delicate 
feat,  with  as  much  despatch,  exactness,  and 
finish,  as  the  easiest  and  least  pretending. 
We  have  seen,  for  example,  two  initial  letters 
which  were  cut  in  less  than  one  minute,  but 
which,  we  suppose,  it  would  take  a skilful 
stonemason  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to  chisel 
out  only  half  as  well.  The  utility  of  the 


i,  c s.  T ninauuancs  appears  to  be  out  only  hall  as  well.  The  utility  of  the 
i highly  beneficial.  The  Registrar- General’s  , machine  may  be  inferred  from  its  applicability 
reports,  as  we  have  before  said,  will  ultimately  in  the  single  department  of  saw-handles.  One 
J.  a.  T1®®1  important  light  on  the  compara-  ! of  the  company’s  machines,  managed  by  a 
tive  salubrity  of  towns  and  villages ; and,  per-  man  and  a boy,  will  produce  300  handles  a 
i w.*"  1S  one  °/  the  very  points  in  which  day  from  one  cutter;  but,  as  each  machine 
their  influence  on  health  and  life  ought  to  be  may  have  three  cutters  or  more,  it  is  obvious 
I specially  distinguished.  Indeed,  the  averages  that  the  entire  trade  might  be  supplied  by  a 

, .nnrl  Ofo„0f,rt0  ^ - ’ few  machines.  The  machine  is  cheap,  and 

may  be  wrought  with  ease  by  any  description 
of  power,  from  hand  to  steam. 

1 HB  Metal  Trades. — The  Birmingham 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  allusion  to  the 
recent  sudden  advance  in  the  price  of  metals, 
says:  ■“  Several  branches  of  manufacture  ex- 
perience great  inconvenience,  if  they  are  not 
suffering  serious  loss,  from  its  injurious  con- 
sequences. Merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
factors  are  alike  perplexed  with  the  present 
uncertain  state  of  affairs.  Some,  in  the  belief 
that  the  present  prices  of  iron  and  copper  will 
be  maintained,  are  inclined  to  speculate  by 
miking  extensive  purchases;  but  the  great 
majority  of  influential  firms  hold  back  from  a 
thorough  conviction  that  so  soon  as  the  pre- 
sent orders  for  rails  are  exhausted,  a reduction 
of  the  price  of  iron  must  take  place.  Another 
advance  in  the  price  of  zinc  has  taken  place 
during  the  present  week.  It  would  seem  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  that  iron  and  copper 
should  be  so  greatly  enhanced  in  value  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  opening  of  the  South 
American  ports  has  inundated  many  of  our 
merchants  with  valuable  orders  for  Birming- 
ham merchandise.  But  the  more  serious  part 
of  the  question  is  with  respect  to  the  exports 
of  British  iron  to  North  America.  American 
houses  in  Birmingham  give  it  as  their  opinion 
that  in  all  probability  the  late  advance  will  set 
the  American  furnaces  to  work,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a short  time  a reduction  of  exports 
may  be  anticipated.”  A Birmingham  paper 
states  that  “ several  ironmasters  took  large 
orders,  extending  nearly  to  Christmas,  at  low 
prices,  just  before  the  rise  of  iron  took  place, 
and  consequently  will  now  lose  thousands  of 
pounds  by  having  to  pay  a greater  rate  of 
wages,  and  also  an  advance  upon  the  raw 
material.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 


1 _r .j  iuuccu,  me  averages 

and  statistics  of  special  diseases  already  go  so 
' far  towards  the  obtainment  of  the  same  deside- 
ratum. 

Hertford  Literary  Instruction  So- 
ciety.—A crowded  literary  soiree  was  held 
by  this  society  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  as 
reported  in  the  local  Mercury,  when  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton;  the  Hon.  F.  W.  Cowper, 
M.P. ; and  Mr.  T.  Chambers,  M.P.  attended, 
together  with  the  mayor,  and  addressed  the 
? meeting.  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  while  doing  due 
justice  to  the  advancement  of  the  present  age, 
and  paying  profound  respect  to  sound  and 
true  knowledge,  said,— “ I think  the  fault  of 
our  age  is,  not  that  it  underrates  the  value  of 
diffusing  popular  instruction  through  the 
means  of  libraries  and  institutes,  but  rather, 
perhaps,  to  expect  too  great  results  from  the 
mere  appetite  for  knowledge, — forgetting  that 
it  is  not  the  eagerness  of  the  appetite,  but  the 
soundness  of  the  digestion  that  conduces  to 
(health  and  vigour.  Knowledge  is  infinite; 
land  all  the  most  assiduous  can  acquire  is  so 
limited,  that  the  true  student  finds  his  humility 
mnerease,  in  proportion  as  his  information  ad- 
vances. If  there  is  anything  which  may 
ijustify  some  anxiety  in  a sober  and  discreet 
judgment,  it  is  the  desire  for  intellectual  culti- 
vation which  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
notable  feature  of  our  times.  It  is  not  any 
fear  of  knowledge  itself,  but  it  is  the  pompous 
cand  inflated  boast  of  it,  addressed  to  our  vanity 
py  those  who  find  it  more  easy  and  more 
joopular  to  flatter  than  to  counsel.  We  do  not 
fear  the  faithful  watch-dog,  while  he  guards 
[lihe  fold  and  directs  the  flock.  But  we  do  fear 
pim  very  much— at  least  we  regard  him  with 
considerable  suspicion,— when  we  find  him 
coaming  at  the  mouth,  and  rattled  out  of  his 
itvits  by  the  noise  of  the  tin  canister  tied  to  his 
lail.  If  we  look  to  France,  we  find  that  they 
rave  made  such  a din  and  clatter  during  the 
sist  eighty  years,  as  to  the  grand  results  to  be 


* Keble,  Bolt-court,  Fleet-street. 


meant,  in  raising  the  prices,  to  obtain  at 

least  a share  of  the  profits. At  Willenhall 

lock-making  is  carried  on  to  a greater  extent 
than  ever.  The  brass-foundry  business  at 
Birmingham  is  cramped  by  present  prices,  but 
in  articles  for  the  winter  market  considerable 
activity  prevails.  In  consequence  of  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  iron,  cut  nails  have  advanced 
2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  other  articles  5s.  beyond 

previous  prices. Mr.  J.  F.  Winslow,  of 

Iroy,  New  York,  ironmaster,  has  patented 
some  improvements  in  machinery  for  bloom- 
ing iron.  He  claims  “The  application  of  a 
reciprocating  hammer  to  machinery  for  bloom- 
ir°n'.  operating  by  a rolling  pressure, 
whereby  impurities  are  more  effectually  re- 
moved  from  the  iron,  and  the  metallic  mass 
consolidated  and  condensed.” 

Memorial  of  William  Wordsworth. 
■It  has  been  proposed  to  place  a memorial 
to  the  poet  in  the  church  now  rebuilding  at 
Cocker  mouth.  Cockermouth  is  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  he  received  the  first  elements  of 
his  education  in  the  endowed  school  adjoining 
the  churchyard.  His  father,  also,  was  buried 
near  the  chancel;  and  here,  in  his  honours 
and  gray  hairs,  he  often  stood  and  communed 
in  spirit  with  his  departed  parent;  but  as  yet  no 
public  testimony  has  been  raised  in  a locality 
so  much  associated  with  the  poet’s  personal 
history.  It  is  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  opportunity,  and  that  the  great 
five-light  east  window  of  the  chancel  should  be 
a “Memorial  Window,”  filled  with  scriptural 
subjects,  and  inscribed  to  his  memory.  Sub- 
scriptions will  surely  not  be  wanting. 

Dublin  Exhibition  Building.  — On 
Monday,  25th  inst.  the  first  column  was  fixed 
in  its  place,  and  received  the  first  blow  from 
his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  On  a 
large  table  in  the  lawn,  the  plans  of  the  in- 
tended structure  were  exhibited,  and  Mr 
Benson,  the  architect,  attended  and  gave  the 
required  explanations.  On  a signal  given  by 
Lord  Eglinton,  the  column  was  lowered  into 
the  socket  prepared  for  it,  and  the  final  blow 
struck.  The  galleries  will  be  18  feet  from  the 
ground,  supported  on  metal  columns  12  inches 
diameter,  with  moulded  bases  and  sockets  for 
reception  of  girders  of  wrought-iron  trellis 
work  (136  in  number),  bound  with  tension- 
rods  3 inches  by  11  inch  of  T iron,  and  weigh- 
mg  8 cwt  each.  The  roofs,  &c.  are  sustained 
by  160  pillars  20  feet  high,  and  30  of  38  feet 
in  height. 

Electko-teleghaphic.  — All  the  tele- 
graph  lines  in  the  west,  north-west,  and  south 
of  America  have  united  their  undertakings 
under  the  title  of  the  National  Telegraph 
ilus  union  embraces  seventeen  lines,  renre- 
sentmg  10,S24  miles  of  telegraph,  the  chief 
office  being  in  Cincinnati;  and  these  10  824 
miles  are  connected  indirectly  with  wires  extend- 
ing over  thousands  of  other  miles  to  every  citv 
and  leading  town  in  the  States.  The  Cincinnati 
and  Louisville  Telegraph  Company  it  appears 
in  one  year  paid  three  dividends  of  3 per  cent, 
each  with  one  quarter’s  dividend  retained  for 
building  the  line.  Their  receipts  for  1850 
were  73,270  dols. ; expenditure,  35  013  dols  • 
paid  to  connecting  lines,  24,788  dols.  • toge- 
5^s02  dels. — leaving  a residue  of  13  476 
dols.  1 he  total  number  of  despatches  recorded 
was  304,559. 

An  Architect  M.P.-Mr.  James  Bell 
the  new  member  for  Guildford,  brother  of  Mr’ 
Jacob  Bell,  the  late  member  for  St.  Albans  is 
a Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  in 
practice. 

Wellington  Testimonial,  London  — 

A preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  the  aist  inst 
at  the  Freemasons’ Tavern,  “to  considerthe  pro- 
priety of  erecting  a permanent  memorial  of  the 
gratitude  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Wellington.”  Mr.  Billon  took  the  chair 
Resolutions  were  passed  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  services  of  the  late  Duke,  and  in  favour 
" mLn-  .r  g a natlonal  institution  to  be  called 
Ihe  Wellington  and  United  Services’  Bene- 
volent Institution,”  as  a testimonial  in  his 
honour,  and  for  the  relief  of  veteran  non- 


...  ...  ™ uc  seen  line  u is  uuuuur,  anu  lor  tile  relief  of  veteran  non 

not  the  ironmasters  who  are  getting  the  money,  commissioned  and  petty  officers  soldiers 

but  the  manufacturers  who  are  realising  sailors,  and  marines  of  her  Majesty’s  and  East 

91.  10s.  for  plates,  91.  for  bars,  and  87  for , India  Company’s  services,  and  their  widows 
nailers  rods.  Yet,  surely,  the  ironmasters  1 and  orphans. 
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! ment,  that  “ This  church  was  beautified,  1852,” 


Balconies.  A few  wonmi  since  ^uu , ; ,eUer8  on  lhe  front  of  the  gallery, 

lished  some  remarks  of  mine  upon  * * , l . , ,y,eBnames  0f  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 

fourth-rate  houses,  and  | attached.  The  school-boy  trick  of  cutting  the 


Sr^SeT  em^ing  the  evil,  by  | ^ 


the  use  of  cast-iron  cantilevers.  Lately  another 
serious  accident  has  occurred,  through  the 
servant  standing  upon  the  balcony  to  clean 
the  windows  : it  gave  way,  and  precipitated  her 
into  the  area  below  ; and  though  the  result  has 
not  been  fatal  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former 
one,  the  poor  girl  is  much  injured,  if  not 
maimed  for  life.  By  again  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  you  may  help  to  remedy 


animated  these  ambitious  officials.  S, 

The  Lambeth  Sewers.  — Great  com- 
plaints are  made  to  us  of  the  bad  state  of  the 
sewers  in  Lambeth.  Wherever  you  go  in  this 
ill-treated  and  ill- managed  locality,  you  meet 
either  “ confined  air,  or  air  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  at  liberty.” 

Cheap  Music.*— The  people  at  large  are 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Novello  for  bringing 


the  evil,  and  give  at  the  same  time  a word  of  many  expensive  pieces  of  first-rate  music 


warning  and  advice. — Edward. 


j within  the  reach  of  even  the  poorest  purse. 
! >i  . i i.ccn  rot Lpi*  an  pvnensive  re- 


Wellington  Testimonial  in  Phcenix  Music  has  long  been  rather  an  expensive  re- 
Park,  Dublin. — The  Wellington  testimonial  | creation  on  account  of  the  prices  charged  for 
at  Dublin  (which  George  IV.  termed  an  “ over-  works,  but  the  growing  love  of  the  people  for 
grown  milestone ”),  is  likely  to  have  an  eques-  its  stirring,  cheering,  softening,  and  rehning 
trian  statue  of  the  late  duke  at  its  base.  The  strains  has  been  worthily  responded  to  by  the 
original  estimate  for  it  in  1829  was  9.000Z.  A ' enterprise  of  Mr.  Novello,  who  merits  their 
fund  of  2.300Z.  is  available,  not  including  the  profitable  patronage  in  return 


deposits  in  Wright  and  Co.’s  bank,  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  1,500Z.  Lords  Hardinge, 
Anglesey,  and  Ellesmere  are  co-operating,  we 
are  told,  with  the  Duke  of  Leinster  in  carrying 
out  the  undertaking.  Subscriptions  are  being 
received,  and  several  influential  persons,  in 
conjunction  with  those  above-named,  have  taken 
the  matter  in  hand. 

Nottingham  Brickm akers. — Hitherto 
the  brickmakers  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Nottingham,  have  paid  a fixed  rate  of  4 1.  5 1. 
or  61.  according  to  the  extent  of  their  grounds; 
but  now  the  overseers  ask  a fixed  rate  of 
2s.  3d.  for  every  thousand  bricks  manufactured, 
in  addition  to  the  rate  levied  on  the  surface 
rent.  The  brickmaker  who  formerly  paid 
perhaps  not  more  than  61.  or  Si.  is  thus  now 
charged  30Z.  In  three  cases  which  recently 
came  before  the  borough  police  court,  the 
clerk  suggested  to  the  magistrate  that  they 
had  no  power  to  decide  on  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, which  could  only  be  heard  at  the  Court 
As  an  appeal  had  not  been  laid. 


Preparing  for  Publication,  price  4a.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  of  its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Bt  GEORGE  GODWIN,  E.R.S.  &c. 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Subscriber s’  Names  Kill  be  received  at  No.  1,  York- street. 


The  late  Professor  Cowper.  It  was 
with  much  concern  we  learned  that  this  talented 
mechanician,  lecturer,  and  inventor,  was  no 
more.  It  is  not  King’s  College  alone  that  will 
have  to  deplore  his  loss.  At  his  death  Pro- 
fessor Cowper  was  only — of  a man  such  as 
this  one  may  well  say  only — 62.  He  died  at 
Kensington,  where  he  resided.  It  happened  to 
us  to  dissent  from  Professor  Cowper  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  when  he  seemed  inclined  to 
ridicule  architects,  or  at  least  to  aggrandize  the 
science  of  engineering  at  their  expense,  never- 
theless we  had  great  respect  for  the  man,  and 
much  regret  his  death. 

Bedfordshire  Architectural  and 
Archaeological  Society.  — The  general 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  County 
Library,  Bedford,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week, 
Mr.  Tabolt  Barnard  in  the  chair.  Various 
articles  of  interest  were  exhibited.  The  coun- 
cil’s report  was  read,  officers  were  appointed, 
and  other  business  transacted.  The  Rev.  H.  J 
Samaritan  Coins 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

« G.  N.  C.”  “ J.  C.”  “ Ig.  Jack,”  “ W.  W.”  (various 
modes  have  at  different  times  been  given  in  our  pages), 
“X.”  “Rev.  G.  G.”  “J.  S.  B.”  “ T.  B.”  (thanks), 
“Lord  M."  “Inquiry"  (shutting  up  the  window  for 
time  named,  would  not  destroy  the  “ right,”  if  it  existed), 
“ G.  B.  W.”  “ Messrs.  L.”  “ J.  T."  (mistake  speaks  for 
itself),  “Subscriber,”  “ J.  F.”  (next  week),  “ J.  P.” 
“ E.  H." 

Errata. — In  article  headed  “ St.  Paul's”  p.  668,  col.  3, 
for  “ not  enabled  us  to  smite  at,”  read  “ smile  at."  P.  669, 
col.  2,  for  “They  follow  you  and  dare  you,”  read  “ dun 
you.”  Lower  down  for  “These  are  the  more  fit  to  make 
monuments,”  read  “ are  not  the  more  fit." 

“ Books  and  Addresses."— W e have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  respectingai  cerftsemen/s 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


vEaTiss  mce  unrs. 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS. 

WANTED,  a Young  Man  well  acquainted  with 
V V tile  general  routine  of  a Builder's  Office.  U nexccptionable 

references  required.— Addres  -.stating;  qualification  1 

expected,  to  J.  N.  n‘  **“ 


WANTED,  a Gentleman  who  writes  a good  hand, 
VV  fully  competent  to  survey  land,  fair  copy  laud-surveyors’ 
plans,  and  who  will  make  himself  generally  useful.— Apply  by 
letter,  stating  age,  terms.  & c.  to  Z.  N.  Mr.  Cox’s,  Ilatter,  Glasshouse- 
street,  ltegent-street,  London. 


TO  MASONS. 

■WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN  in  a 

VV  YARD,  in  a town  in  the  country,  an  experienced  Man, 
that  understands  drawings  and  seitiug  out  wo rk . — A <1  dress.  stati  n ^ 
age  and  salary  required,  and  where  last  employed,  to  W . O.  omcc 
of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Coveut-garden. 


°ndAasethe  tae“  fordoing  so  was  past  the  I Rose  then  rea^a  paper  ^ the  Druidical 
magistrates  made  an  order  for  the  payment  of : » ^ ■ ]f  g Drew  and  Stonehenge 

„ Bethnal-  aod  M, - Wyatt  one  — g - Memoirs  of 
green— At  an  inquest  held  on  Thursday  in  : the  Bedford  Corporat  o . 
last  week,  at  Bethnal- green,  relative  to  two  Electro -Metallurgic  Ornamenta- 
deaths  in  Hart-lane,  reported  in  the  Registrar-  tion  of  Glass,  China,  &c.  Mr.  John 
General’s  last  return,  Mr.  M <ore,  surgeon,  Ridgway  of  Cau]don-place,Staftordshire,china- 
said  the  place  in  question  was  badly  drained,  | manufacturer,  has  recently  patented  certain 
and  quite  unhealthy.  He  firmly  believed  the  improvements.  The  patentee’s  claim  is  not 
deaths  had  been  accelerated  thereby,  as  the  to  the  solutions  for  coating  as  such,  but  to  the 


■WANTED  immediately,  by  an  Architect  and 

V V Surveyor  in  the  Country,  an  ASSIST  A N t\  accustomed  to 
the  general  duties  of  au  office  One  who  has  a knowledge  of  taking 
out  quantities  would  be  preferred  To  state  qualifications,  age.  and 
amount  of  salary  required.  Also  Wanted,  an  ARTICLED 
PU  I’ll,  for  a term  of  four  yours.— Address  to  A.  Z.  I’ust-omce, 
Market  Harborough,  Leicestershire. 


application  of  * electrotyping,’  or  electro-metal- 
lurgy, to  the  objects  stated  in  the  title,  pro- 
vided the  articles  be  so  prepared  as  to  allow 
them  to  combine  from  an  alloy  with  them.” 


TO  BUILDERS. 


WANTED,  a PARTNER,  to  join  the  Advertiser 
V V in  the  GENERAL  BUILDING  TRADE  ion- who  C ,J 


undertake  the  carpentering  department  would  he  preferred) ; and 
such  person  having  from  4001.  to  BOO!  to  invest  will  be  admitted 
to  all  the  eouueetion  possessed  by  the  advertiser  of  ten  years' 
standing.  The  yards  and  work-hop--  are  conveniently  situated  at 
a short  distance  from  the  railway  station  iu  one  of  the  principal 
countv  towns  in  the  Midland  Counties,  where  a greatly-increased 

, - ..  , — « — i-  »•••  '"*ter.  to  G.  B incoreof 

imerset  House. 


county  towns  111  me  OIIUIUOU  uuuua.ee.  ■■ 

trade  is  capable  of  being  done.— Apply,  by  letter, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Pyue,  No.  328,  Strand,  opposite  S >mer 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  Devonport  ‘Workhouse  : 
Mr.  Alfred  Norman,  Architect  : — 

W.  and  T.  May  £11.890 

Philips  and  Toll  

T.  Perkins 

T.  Greenwood  

John  Marshall 

Thomas  Clift 

Thomas  Jenkins 

Robert  Stitson  (accepted) 

The  site  is  about  or.e  mile  and  a half  out  of  the  town  of 
levonport.  The  building  is  calculated  to  contain  between 
600  and  600  inmates.  The  different  buildings  are  faced 
with  grey  limestone  knobble  work,  from  quarries  between 
three  and  four  miles  off. 


10,690  0 0 
10,525  0 0 
10,489  0 0 
10,486  0 0 
10,249  0 0 
9,860  0 0 
9,595  0 


effluvium  was  intolerable.  The  coroner  inti- 
mated that  if  any  other  cases  came  under  his 
notice  arising  from  bad  drainage,  a full  in- 
quiry would  be  gone  into,  and  the  parties  re- 
sponsible be  prosecuted  and  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 

On  Thursday  last,  the  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  Min- 
ster-yard, York,  Archdeacon  Churton  in  the 
chair.  After  discussing  the  reports,  &c.  two 
papers  were  read,  one  “ An  Historic  Sketch  of 
Pontefract  Castle,”  by  the  Rev.  R.  Eaton  Batty, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  “ On 
certain  Mural  Paintings  lately  discovered  in 
Pickering  Church.”  Mr.  R.  M.  Milnes,  M.P. 
for  Pontefract,  exhibited  6ome  original  letters 
connected  with  the  history  of  Pontefract  Castle. 

The  society  proposes  to  hold  meetings  at 
Richmond  and  Selby. 

Builders’  Clerks. — The  agitation  of  the 
question  of  a little  shorter  time  for  office  hours, 
in  our  columns,  has  excited  a “ lively  emotion” 
among  the  class  whom  it  interests,  and  some 
of  them  urge  that  a meeting  be  at  once  called, 
when  the  subject  may  be  discussed  and  put 
upon  a fair  and  considerate  footing,  so  that  it 
may  be  carried  out  in  a proper  and  workman- 
like manner. 

St.  Bride’s  Church,  Fleet-street, 
has,  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  weeks, 
undergone  a wholesome  infliction  of  paint  and 
whitewash,  and  the  inconvenient  pews  have 
been  re-cushioned  throughout.  The  propriety 

of  such  movements  I do  not  venture  to  ques-  . Bciool  Somd  coUoclion  fifty 

tion,  but  it  IS  surely  an  act  Ot  retrogressive  rounds  and  catches  arranged  according  to  their  relative 
Vandalism  that  such  purifications  should  be  difficulty.  Novello,  24,  Poultry,  and  Soho.  Handel’s 

, it  ju  .i  j-i ; Serenata,  Acis  and  Galatea,  in  vocal  score  : Handel’s  Ode, 

heralded  by  the  time  dishonoured  announce-  Alexander’s  Feast  in  vocal  score. 


WANTED,  by  an  Architectural  Draughtsman 

(who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  working  and  detail  draw- 


ings, and  the  general  routine  of  at 
impro  ’ 

Library,  Urecnwich. 


AT  I <>N  in  Town 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

4 JL  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  Hcliasagood 
knowledge  of  Gothic  aud  other  styles,  colouring,  desiguing,  and 
perspective. — Address,  I.  N.  8,  Theberton-street,  Islington. 


For  the  Bermondsey  Baths  and  Washhouses  : Mr.  P. 
P.  Balv. 

Kirk  and  Parry  

8anders  and  VVooleott  . 

Thomas  Carter  

H.  W.  Cooper  

Piasons  and  Robinson  . 

Reading  

Pollock  and  MeI.ennon 


£11,137  0 0 
11,000  0 0 
10,950  0 0 
10,782  0 0 
9.412  0 0 
9,200  0 0 
8,976  0 0 


For  a warehouse  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Hubbuck  and 
Son  : Mr.  George  Aitchison,  architect  : — 

Outhwaite  £2,298 

Piper  2,258 

Littles  (accepted)  2,230 

For  the  iron  work  of  same — 

272  19 


TO  IRONMONGERS 

A YOUNG  MAN,  with  a small  capital,  and  well 

il  acquainted  with  the  business  is  w inted  -as  a PA  RTN  Elt  in 
n old-established  general  ironmongery  business  in  a country  town. 
-Address.  A.  B.  Post-office,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  in  practice  in  a 

large  provincial  town  for  some  years,  is  wishful  to  DISPOSE 

of  his  OFFICE,  PLANS,  &o  a id  would  give  introductions  to  any 
gentleman  disposed  to  treat  for  the  same.— For  particulars  apply  to 
H.  T.  care  of  W.  Peahsox,  Lord-street,  Liverpool. 


A 


A S FOREMAN  to  BUILDERS  and  CON- 

l\-  TRACTORS,  a thorough  Practical  Mail,  and  accustomed  to 
the  Management  of  Out-door  Works;  has  a good  knowledge  of 
Building  in  all  its  Branches.  Satisfaeto  - — ' “ 

given.  Address,  T ” 

Covent- garden. 


!’.  W.  L.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  1,  York-street, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

i N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

il  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  lie  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  perspective,  accustomed  to  designing  and  the  pre- 
paration of  woiking  drawings,  and  has  a knowledge  of  colouring 
—Address,  T.  A.  Post-office. Upper-street,  Islington. 


Dewer  

Grissell 

Mare  (accepted) 260 


0 5 
8 4 


TO  INVENTORS,  &c.  . 

TRANSLATIONS  of  Literary  and  Scientific 

1 Work*.  Specifications  of  Pa’ eu Is  and  Designs,  Commercial 
Document'.  &c.  &o.  into  or  from  the  French.  German.  Spanish, 
Jialian,  and  English  Languages  by  duly  miabfied  F ore  gnere, 
under  the  direction  of  Mons.  MAKIOT  1)L  BEAL  Vol.  IN, 
Professor  of  the  French  Language,  17,  King  W illium-Btre  :t,  Lit} . 


CHURCH  BELLS  of  the  highest  quality  of  tone 

and  finish,  at  Is.  per  lb.  Peals  of  hells  reca-t  aud  augmented. 
House  bells,  with  turned  edges  and  wr.  sight-iron  clappers,  at 
laid,  per  lb.  Cocks  at  proportionately  reduced  prices.— Apply  to 
BARRETT  and  OSBORNE,  Bishopsgate  Foundry,  Skinner-street, 
London.  


A SPHALTE.— GERVASE  FOOTTIT.  Trinidad 

11.  Asphnltc  Works.  Rotherbithe;  established  1834.  Every 
description  of  Flooring  laid  witli  tie  above  durable  material  in 
the  best  maimer.  Asphnite  for  Railway  Arches,  40s.  per  ton 
Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 
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WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. -It  has  been 

»*  proposed  to  place  a Memorial  to  the  Poet  in  the  Church 
now  rebuilding  at  Cockermouth.  Cockermouth  is  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  he  received  the  first  elements  of  his  education  in  the 
endowed  school  adjoining  the  churchyard.  His  father,  also,  was 
buried  near  the  chancel ; and  here,  in  his  honours  and  grey  hairs, 
he  often  stood  and  communed  in  spirit  with  his  departed  pareut ; 


to  take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity,  and  that  the  great 
five-light  East  Window  of  the  Chancel  should  be  a MEMORIAL 
WINDOW,  filled  with  Scriptural  subjects,  and  inscribed  to  the 
memoryof  Wordsworth. 

Subscriptions  to  the  account  of  the  “ Wordsworth  Memorial 
Fund  will  be  received  by  Mr.  Coopkr,  at  the  Bank  ; the  Rev. 
William  Eajiek,  and  Artitcr  Wilson,  Esq.  Cockermouth: 
Messrs.  Goslino  aud  Suaki’e,  Fleet-street  ; W.  Strickland 
Cookson,  E>q.  6,  New-square,  Liucoln's-Inn  : Philip  S.  Ooxe,  Esq. 
83,  Hamilton-terrace,  St  John’s  Wood  ; andJosi  " " 

13,  Stratford-plaee,  Oxford-street,  London. 

■'  operation  of  the  poet’s  admirers  is  particularly  desired. 
’ ' already  given,  and  a subscription-list  will  shortly  be 


Joseph  Clarke,  Esq. 


The  oc  .... 
About  1201.  h 
published. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BOTANY;  setting  forth 

the  Geometrical  Distribution  of  Foliage,  Flowers,  Fruit,  &c. 
with  twenty  original  designs  for  decorating  Cornices,  Spondri Is, 
Crosses,  Corbels,  Capitals,  Bosses,  Panels,  &c.  Among  other  plants 
selected,  are  the  Adoxa  Moschatellina,  Ranunculus  Aquatilis, 
Geranium  Pyrenaicum.  Nepeta  Glecoma,  Troptcolum,  Aquilegia 
Vulgans,  Ranunculus  Ficano,  he. 

By  W.  P.  GRIFFITH,  F.S.A.,  F.R.I.B.A. 

9,  St.  John-square,  L ndon. 

.The  very  interesting  study  of  Architectural  Botany  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Mr.  Griffith  for  many  years  In  a letter  to 
the  Architectural  Publication  Society.”  Oct  26, 1848.  ho  suggested 
the  subject,  which  was  printed  in  “The  Builder,’’  Deo  9.  in  the 
same  year.  1 he  object  Mr.  Griffith  has  in  view,  is  that  of  submit- 
ting to  the  public  the  laws,  dictated  by  nature,  suitable  for  art 
purposes. 

Part  II.  will  shortly  be  published. 


Just  published,  i 


- 4to.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  price  15s. 

PROCEEDINGS  of  the  LIVERPOOL  ARCHI- 

f-  . TECTURAL  and  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  Vol.  I. 
Sessions  1848. 18-19,  and  isw. 

Londou  : JOHN  WEALE, 

Liverpool : DEIGHTON  a 


nPHE  ARCHITECTS’,  BUILDERS’,  and  CIVIL 

,A . ENGINEERS’  DRAWING  CLASSES,  for  the  study  of 
Architectural. Oruamental.  Perspective,  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
with  the  latest  improvements  in  Construction.  Handrailing.  Prac- 
tical Carpentry,  Masonry,  &o.  Coudueted  by  THOMAS  J.  HILL. 
Offices,  12,  Helmet-row,  Old-street.  Hours,  Seven  till  Ten  every 
evening  (Saturdays  excepted l.  Terms,  first  quarter,  U 12s.  fid. 
Succ  eding  quarters,  11.  2a  Taking  out  quantities,  abstracting,  he. 
included.— Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  between  six  and 
ten  every  eveni  ng. 


QTEPHENS’S  PATENT  PROPELLING 

l-  , PENCILS.— A new  kiud  of  ever-pointed  Peucil  in  Wood, 
lined  throughout  with  lead,  requiring  no  cutting,  as  the  lead  is 
propelled  to  the  point  bya  novel,  easy,  and  ingenious  contrivance  ; 
u more  economical  than  even  the  wood  pencil,  whioh  is  destroyed 
os  used,  whereas  in  these  pencils  the  lead  only  is  consumed,  the 
penoil  remaining  as  perfect  os  at  first,  ready  to  be  refilled,  and  this 
is  required  only  at  lone  intervals.  Prepared  and  sold  bv  the  Pro- 
pnetor,  HENRY  STEPHENS.  51,  Stamford-strect,  Blackfriars- 
road,  London.  Sold  by  Booksellers  and  Stationers ; where  also 
may  be  had  his  Writing  Fluids,  peculiarly  adapted  to  Steel 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint  as 

..  u.s.ed  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  M tJFSTVs 
HON  ODRA  It  LE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE:  at  the  TUNNEL - 
?4R?£NS’  Regeut’s-park,  and  various  other 
yards  for  loa.riVate  bulldmga : m quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses  for 
glvlt!g  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 

***2231  ZANC  pAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 

Kt'rrteCTBSs Wh,“  *«• 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stucco,  Cement  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  of  l cwt  nt  14s 
rt5rt?L™Ld“dCa  SM“n  Mm*'  “■  WdlStttomtrat,  Goswdl- 


HU  B B U C K rS  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-Tlie  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancient* 
“2 c°s)t  lnes8  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  arUst  is  now 
offered  at  the  pnee  of  the  ordinary  white  lead.  W Q0W 

the  proprietore  placed  their  manufacture  o 


a ...V  UIUI. 

Le^d  SCale’ and  PUt  tlUS  elegant  Pa'nt 
Its  confessed  superiority 


l competition  with  White 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.— 

d - .Mr;  THOMAS  S.  BOYS,  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
rainters  in  Water  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  Archi- 
t®®ture  of  Pans.  Ghent.  Rouen,”  &o.  and  of  “London  as  it  is," 
otters  his  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds,  Landscapes,  Perspective 
views,  Interiors,  he.  From  the  long  experience  he  lias  had  in 
sucti  subjects,  lie  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  he  attended  to.  Drawings  aud  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner.— Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albany-street,  Regcut’s-park. 

DECORATIVE  PAINTING.— 

,,  . f1  R SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  free  fr,om  an7  injurious  properties 

Muu>°h.  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO,  and  in  all  other  heLh.hfid  tn  (£,nt^fuVn  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal  i healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  pointed  with  it. 

th.c  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  liis  patrons,  and  ' ...;8fa  £Jaud , Painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
Arch'tecto  in  particular,  that  he  has  considerably  increased  his  ! pamte-  each  cask  is  stamped  0 1 

enC  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest  . “ IIUBBUCK,  LONDON  PATENT'" 

sisSKJSSSft  Jas  i ***-» 

F.  S AN  G , D e co  rat  he'  A rt  ist,*  8?  Pafl- m aU°  'Lond  onf' 64  ^ l°  M^eVdeSfonT 

1 with  s^e?gum°varaish’.  JSMn  PUrp0Sea  wbcre  » * used 


b rough tY^w^YvarioiMYmitatioM?'  ^ ^ ^erto  known 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zino  ores  con- 
t^?|IeI1nllMea3’  5™en|c’-  an.d  °,her  deleterious  material,  alike^urious 
t? J f irt«-'l,1phCiieUt  111  b°1r’  an.d  ^educing the preservativebroner. 
ties  for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confo 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that 


PRACTICAL  MECHANICS’  JOURNAL,  Is. 

A-  lor  November,  contains  two  large  highly -finished  pla'e 
Engravings  of  SI  E MEN’S  PAT  E N TIB  A L A NCE  METER,  and 
HALL’S  ADJUSTABLE  COAL  SCREENS,  and  30  Wood 
Engra.ings  illustrative  of  numerous  original  articles— Recent 
Patents  and  Designs— Correspondence,  &o.  This  Part  also  con- 
VSSfSS1  particulars  of  the  NEW  PATENT  LAW,  by  J.  H. 
JOHNSON,  Solicitor. 

HEBERT,  88,  Cheapside  ; Editor's  Office  (Office  for  Patents) 

47,  Lincoln 's-inn-fields. 


TRANSACTIONS  of  tlie  CENTRAL  RELIEF 

A COMMITTEE  of  the  SOCIETY  of  FRIENDS  during  the 
Famine  in  Ireland  in  1846  and  1847,  with  a Copious  Appendix. 

512  nn.  l’rii-1*  Five  Hlhilliiwra 


“ Audi  aitlicred  ve-ci."— Vine. 

11  To  live  aud  breathe."— Ainsworth. 

THE  AERONOMIC.  ASSOCIATION, 

A.,. ,‘ts  Sanitary  Purport  and  Views,  and  its  general  Practical 
Utility,  public  and  domestlo. 

_ , By  JOHN  WILLIAM  HIORT,  Architect. 

Formerly,  aud  for  fortv-five  years 'uuder  Royal  Sign  Manual),  an 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  &c  Whitehall. 

Published  by  ARTHUR  VARN 1 1 A M . 4 1 , Bedford -street.  Strand ; 
andto  he  bad  at-*ho  Acronomic  Office,  Upper  Dorset  street,  Brvau- 
itonc-square  ; and  of  all  Booksellers. 

Literary  Gaidie,  11th  Sept.  1852. 

‘ Architects,  builders,  and  owners  of  houses,  ought  to  know  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  which  also  contains  matter  interesting 
and  amusing  to  the  general  reader.’’ 


NOTICE.— The  Subscribers  to  TREDGOLD  on 

the  STEAM-ENGINE  are  informed  that  the  work  is  now 
completed,  by  the  publication  of  Parts  XXVI.  XXVII.  and 
XXVIII.  Division  0 toG,  including  Title,  Contents,  and  Index, 
and  the  remaining  text.  The  work,  iu  a complete  form,  will  now 
be  offered  together  or  separately  as  follows  :— 

DIVISION  A,  or  Vol.  I.  Locomotive  Engines,  41  elaborately 
mgraved  plates  and  55  woodcuts,  pri  .e,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
U.  12s.  fid. 

DIVISION  B,  or 
craved  plates  and 
1 1.  13s.  fid. 

' DIVISION  C to  G,  or  Vol.  III.  Stationary  Engines.  PumpiDg 
Engines,  Engines  for  Flour  Mil's  and  the  several  examples  of 
toilers  employed  iu  the  Royal  Navy,  100  elaborately  engraved 
Mates  and  50  woodcuts,  bound  in  half-morocco.  31.  13b.  6d. 

JOHN  WEALE,  69,  High  Uolborn. 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  bee  to  1 •»  « >t  Thomas 

L call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  and  ! Docks.  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 

others  interested  iu  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad-  1 ' 
vantages  obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the25tli  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
“"I  rarrmces  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stook,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  passengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
country  and  abroad :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egj-ptian, 

Loudon,  Bri  hton.and  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire. 

North  aud  South-Western  Junotion, 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways  For 
lines  not  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
>y.  H.  Barlow  s pntent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  nnd  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  en  ineere  of  the  following  :— 

Great  Wes'em, 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Irelacd), 

N ewport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  aud  Gloucester. 

. T.he  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  i 
to  double-headed  rads  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the 
East-Indian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

Per,manent  W ay  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  bv 
8553!  !°  Mr.  .'OJASVP?  >I»,Y  C.K  3.  Great  OeoVM, 
to  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  becretary,  26,  Great 


i,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  &c. 


•e  adapted 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  pTtnt- 

of  BELGIUM  MOWTAGNEZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
t.  ThlB  Pamt  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 

Brows  very 


J'®?d’.!Ehio^  itsurpnases  in  wuueuessana  brmiancv  ; it  grows  verv 
is  applied,  aud  is,  therefore,  susceptiMc  of  a verv  hi  oh 
unaffected  by  sea- water.  siilnl<ur»it<,ri  v,,..i- — _ .gl1 


hard  after  it 
polish.  It  ' 
other 


ther  eases.  - ’water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  aiy 

pp^lp^ 

and  upwards,  at  low  rates;  and  Messrs  R AN  DEMON  and 
T'tnher-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retail  and  Cc>- 


GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  TIIE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

In  course  of  publication. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  MAPS  and  HORIZON- 

TAL  and  VERTICAL  SECTIONS  of  the  Geological  Survey 
>f  the  United  Kingdom,  coloured  under  the  superintendence  of 
jir  H.  T.  DE  LA  BECliE,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the 

The  following  New  Maps  arc  now  ready  :— 

61.  S.E.  Shropshire  aud  Staffordshire,  3s.  6d. 

72.  N E.  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  3s.  6d. 

73.  S.E.  Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  2s. 

72.  S.W.  Staffordshire,  2s. 

77.  N.  Holyhead  Island,  is,  6d. 

78.  N E.  Anglesea  Island.  2s. 

78.  N.W.  Anglesea  and  Holyhead  Islands.  4s. 

78.  S.E.  Anglesea.  Caernarvon,  and  Denbigh,  5s.  6d. 

78.  S.W.  Holyhead,  Anglesea,  and  Caernarvon,  3a  6d. 

81.  N.E.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  3s.  6d. 

81.  S.E.  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  4s.  6iL 

82.  S.W.  Derbyshire  aud  Nottingham,  3s.  6d. 

82.  N.W.  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  2s.  6d. 

I Also,  Two  new  coloured  Horizontal  Sections  :— 

> Noa  26  aud  27.  From  Cardigan  Bay  over  Cader  Idris  to  the  Old 
ted  Sandstone,  Kington,  Hereford.  Two  Sheets,  price  7a.  each, 
oloured. 

Lately  published, 

I 1.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURES,  by  DE  LA 

KECHE,  FORBES.  HUNT,  PLAYFAIR,  &c.  at  the  opening  of 
ic  MUSEUM  of  PRACTICAL  GEOLOGY  ; or.  Records  of  the 
ichool  of  Mines  and  of  Science  applied  to  the  Arts.  Vol.  I. 
fart  I.  Royal  8vo.  price  Eighteenpencc. 

i 2.  MEMOIRS  of  the  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

T GREAT  BRITAIN,  and  of  the  MUSEUM  of  ECONOMIC 
KEOLOGY  in  LONDON.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  in  royal  Svo.  Vol.  I. 
lith  woodcuts  aud  Nine  large  plates  (seven  coloured),  21s.  cloth; 
loL  II.  in  two  thick  Parts,  with  sixty-three  plates  (three coloured) 
lad  numerous  woodcuts.  42a  cloth,  or  21a  each  Part. 

3 3.  BRITISH  ORGANIC  REMAINS;  forming 

'portion  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey.  Decades  I„  II. 
iud  III.  with  ten  plates  each.  Royal  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. ; and  in 
nyal  4to.  4s.  6d.  each  part. 

I 4.  SIR  HENRY  DE  LA  BECHE’S  REPORT 

l the  GEOLOGY  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST 
SOMERSET.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

5 5.  CAPT.  PORTLOCK’S  REPORT  on  the 

iEOLOGY  of  the  COUNTY  of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts 
r TYRONE  and  FERMANAGH.  Demy  8vo.  24a  cloth. 

5 6.  PROF.  PHILLIPS’S  FIGURES  and  DE- 

CRIPTIONS  of  the  PAL  EOZOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL 
ISEVON,  aud  WEST  SOMERSET.  D.  ny  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 
oLondon : Published  for  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  bv 
vessrs.  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


Westminster 
George-street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
25th  of1  A ugua t ?__balf'ycarly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
. *‘The  system  of  * fish-jointing  ’ has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Asncrolt  s reports,  ns  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  aud 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance. 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  ou  the  25th  August-:— 

“ The  result  of  the  three  months'  working  of  Ihe  new  rails 
between  Penzance  and  Camborne  has  fully  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions  which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line  ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  lhat  portion  with  Barlow's  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed." 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railway  : — 

‘ The  trial  afforded  by  six  additional  months’’ working  lias  also 
confirmed  year  directors  iu  the  favourable  opiniou  expressed  bv 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow.” 

It  has  lully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it  and  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  lhat  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessenei 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

„7i(nirruig  ^,epair8:,  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  KOI  I,  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  PIGGOTT,  115,  Fore-street, 
City.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty's  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


7. INC  ROOFING. — The  Corphalie  Zinc  Mining 

M-l  Company  of  Belgium.— GEORGE  HAMLIN  aud  Co.  sole 
receive  orders  for  ships’  sheatli- 


Leadenhall-street. 


IMPROVED 

WHITE  or  OXIDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  &c. 

» * under  H.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dook,  Rotherhithc, 
nr  i o , , London. 

Messrs  L.  S.  nnd  W.  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  practical 
of  body-  They  arc  the  on'y  makers 
of  efficient  /IN  C DRIERb:  without  them  outside  work,  floor- 
clothing. he.  fails. 

. (Wholesale  only.  1 

I rice  under  that  of  genuine  white  lead. 


tures  of  this  country 


pssss 

THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
NEWCASTLE-ON-T  YNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PiFP^N’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD  - 

L The  Washington  Chemical  Company  haring  during  the  loot 
rar  established  . tUmtmtmr 

Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  wiElarttS* 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delav,  now  proceed  tnhrin^ffh-^’ 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lend  b?fore  their  friends  ^nd  'iZ 
Public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age  be  condemned 

ures  of  this  country. 

.r.?““!°f.®“j!.»0ri“L‘!oP-de  °/,Uead  is  a 

chemical  language  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  i?  no  re^on  fo 

th^newly-d^overe^0^dP^Sride^inP  mort,°ff  fnot  in  all'respeot/'li 
far  superior  ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  S a iumSS 
eases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White,  t .i  ,i.  ainuDcr  of 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwanbTofVvVyeara  R has-been 

same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  iind  ? tbe 

tective,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichlnrid»nH,?10r-e  Pro‘ 
Hard.  leoMlra.  tor  mere  Hi,  in“  Sied SS,S2Sl““  mEo  1 
In  using  the  Oxichlonde,  no  difference  in  the 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required  Oil  and  Turpentine  hein^na  SiWitj 

=s®5=s:^ 

AGENTS. 

■BO"  °”' 

I rVFRPnnr,  • Richd.  Cooke,  7,Sise-lane. 

mS]chestes:  : SS* 


Mr.  J ohu  Y ouDg. 


EDINBURGH  AND  EAST!  Mr  Wm  Bailer  inn  Preens 
COAST  0 F SCOTLAN  I)  f Mr.  J ohn  Slimshaw,  Glasgow. 
D^^^.S°UT«.0"}^tLte  M’  Middl«  Abbey- 
BELFAST j Mewra  ^ William  Stevenson,  jun. 
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psiSSSSSp 

K m- Srtety  ol  r>M»  MMM* tf  *>» 

thatdefy competition.-39 and 40.  Upper Belgrave-place. 


VALENTIA  slate  SLABS.-' 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  S 


The  Valentia 

ilnbs  now  supplied, 

0fT rervOnriC 'dimensions' mcToT  superior  quality  They  havebecn 
use!  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  heth  em  Hosp.tiU 

may  be  obtained.  

OTIRLIN'G’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS. 

O Belvedere- roa 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

I FLEET,  KENT.-Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement  conh- 
dent  that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  tner«°> 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been 
received  at  the  Works,  and 


,t  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 


Great.  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 

AT OTTCE . — PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

1\  The  CO-PARTNERSHIP  latelv  fisting  vS™ 

ROBINS,  ASPDIN.  and  COX  having  been  DISSOI^  ED  on 
the  7th  day  of  November  last,  by  u decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  and  an  injunction  ?TMited  re- 
straining  Willinm  Aspdin.  then  of  Orme  Ilo^sc;A 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  anv 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  said  late  partnership,  and 
from  using  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  any  purpo.e  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX.  being  alone  au'horiscd  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  late  him  will  be 

, .*  ii. .nniMnianra  I.,  nnv  fliptr  accounts,  cltuer  at  tile 

Oreat  Scotland-yard, 


KJ  Belve.iere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  face-,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post  paid)  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slates. 


M"  ARBLE. — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

Ttalv  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  Pfr>on 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  hiB 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  ™th  the 
marble  trade  th^hs  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  extern 
sfve  DepAt  of  Statuary.  Veined -Sicilian . Dove. and  Black  an l 
Marbles  at  CARRARA  WHARF.  THAMES  MK'PIMUTO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge.— Office,  S,  Cresoent-terrace,  Mill  a 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON.  Agent. 


Marbles,  thirty- six  varieties.— 

Me-srs.  SANG.  GOGEL,  and  Co.  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  are  enabled  to  execute,  with  unusual  facilities, 
any  works  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  in  the fin’’°vfime"from 
materials,  introduced  into  ‘his  country  for  the  to  time  from 
their  own  Ounrries.  at  a most  moderate  and  hitherto  uupre 
cedented  low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  and 

artistic  effects  can  be  produced,  and  many  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  w.dU?n  variegated  colours  can  be  supP  ’ed  a scnghola 
prices.  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  inlaid  artiste  w otk, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornnmente.  repTo^ctions  ^ “fhRnid^nd 
bases  and  columns,  fountains,  entablatures  floors  (inlaid  and 

Plain),  baths,  tnzzas.  truces,  and  skimngL-Address  to  Mesirs. 

SANG.  GOGEL,  and  Co.  Marble  Works,  Eaton-lane  South, 
Pimlico,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

1 and  C< >.  haring  completed  their  works  at  WOULDHAM- 
ON-T1T l -MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  supply  them  with  cement  of  superior  quality  ou  rea- 
sonable terms —Roman  Cement  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Tus- 
Wharf,  Canal-road, Kingslond-road.  


/Hctuctial  22torft& 
iHcmonaW, 
tffontjs,  Screens,  Etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 
PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 

Wharf.  Lower  Belgrave-place,  Pimlico.  , , , 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  arc  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
forquaU^and^nce.^^^  CHIMNET.PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS.  Sec.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B,  The  “ Royal  Blue”  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 

minutes  from  the  Bank.  


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

-l  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
inantitv  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works.  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
Jt.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Enrl-street,  Blackfciars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
vard,  Wes'  minster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster.  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  rertainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  at  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plarter  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London.  6.  Upper  Thames-strcet,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


Memorials.  — to  monumental 

MASONS.  UNDERTAKERS,  and  OTH  ERS.-To  be  SOLD 
CHEAP  (as  the  proprietors  are  going  to  remove)  a NUMBER  of 
HEADSTONES  and  a TOMB  in  the  MEDIAEVAL  STYLES,  of 
beautiful  and  appropriate  designs.— For  further  particulars,  price. 
See.  applv  to  Messrs.  MACKAY  and  BARNET,  No.  3.  Charlotte- 
strert,  Wat erloo-road,  Lambeth,  next  to  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way termiuus.  


TO  SCTTLPTORS,  MARBLE  MASON -v  AND  BUILDERS. 

ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

1 QUARRIES. 

Depot.  Whitehall  Wharf.  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  FRVNKLIN  bees  to  inform  the  ahove  tint  he  is  now 
landing  at  the  above  dep6t,  a cargo  of  very  superior  BLACK 
MARBLE,  in  blocks  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  lo.ono  feet  m 
slahs.  of  various  thicknesses,  the  produce  of  his  own  quarries, 
which,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  have  supplied  the  London 
market  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Just  arrived,  ex  WimlnuKirth  and  Favourite,  Leghorn. 

Superior  Statuary,  Vein,  Sicilinn,  Dove.  Black  and  Gold,  new 
coloured  Marbles,  and  St.  Ann’s,  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  vessels  are  expected  from  Leghorn  — 

Sceptre,  1 150  tons.  80  blocks  of  Statuary, 
Fencer,  J-  Dove.  Vein.  Sicilian. 
Merchant,  ) (arrived)  35  blocks. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

AN  DELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station...,  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields  MANCHESTER. 

ilso  cost  for  traD 
n application. 


pleased,  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  their 
Cement  Works,  Northflect.  Kent,  --  “* 


6.  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

1 RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
~ ueuts).  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities. 

-ts  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 

other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  liyaranlio  properties  stamp  it  at  once  as  tne 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Port  and 
Cement  can  be.  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  thoBe 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  pnee  to 
the  trade. 


T)ARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

JL  PAINTED  IN  A FEW  nOURS  AND  PAPERED 


Medina  (roman)  cement.— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 


tlie  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg : in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Hay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  aud  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repea’edly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of  this  improved  manufacture. 

CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton.  R.  L FLUDER.  American  Wharf. 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

1 ANSTON  CEMENTS.— W1NKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
East  Greenwich,  Kent,  haring  now  completed  some  heavy  con- 
tracts, are  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  nave  been  successfully  used,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Orders  reoeived  and  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; 24  Wharf, 
Hnriow-rond.  Paddington;  Phmnix  Wharf.  Whitcfriars,  City; 
Brine’s  Wharf,  King’s-cross ; and  Messrs.  COLWII.L.  Bros,  and 
Co.’s.  Bridge -st.  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the  Office  of  “ TheBuilder." 
—Agent  at  Southampton.  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 1 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  fleo. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  See.  42,  Parker-street,  Drary-lnnc.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corintliinn,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  flee. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


rpERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

JL  Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles.  Chimnev  Shafts.  Flower 
Trays,  flee.  flee,  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLAS1IFIELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  aud  sold  at  No.  1,  Pracd- 
street.  Edgware-road.  Paddington. 


p REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

VT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers,  Archi- 
tect, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAo 
Cements  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS.  PAVIOKS’.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

1 Imperial  bushels.  QUANITTY.  NOT  WEIGHT.  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.- CIIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


nstcr  ; and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


and  PARIAN 


CEMENTS  and 

s — These  well  known 
vithin  a few 


Millbank-street.  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  afteoted  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  : and.  for  concrete,  it  will  cam-  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
f sand  and  gravel — Manufactured  by  JOHN  RAZI.EY  WHITE 
nd  SONS.  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  nnd  Seel-street, 
■iverpool- 


WILLIAM  ASPDIN’ S PATENT  PORTLAND 

V?  CEMENT.- Messrs.  ASPDIN,  ORD.  and  Co.  have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cement  that  os 
their  works  are  now  in  operation  they  arc  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  wPh. 

New  Wharf,  Abingdon-street.  Westminster,  Sept.  23, 1852. 


POMAN  and  OTHER  CEMENTS. 

LU  Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFIELD.  successor  to  the 
Patentees,  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  179G,  first  introduced 
PARKER’S  ROMAN  CEMENT;  also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  English  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 


MARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN. -MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  ottcution 
of  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement. 
Pla-ter,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  See  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones.  Ledgers, 
Steps.  Laudings,  flee,  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Ta-paul- 
tngs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes.  Syphons,  4c. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Sec.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


OORSII AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PATNSWICK  STONE.-MAKTIN  and  WOOD  bez  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  nnd  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
PA  PKtBASINngaddrC3Sed  to  MAKKET-W II ARF,  REGENT’S- 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTlIEIt  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  =ome  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  u-eful  material,  confidently  offer  " 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  ana  the  Public  genernllv.  as  nosse.-sii 
everv  advantage  over  the  common  Lime  AVnsh  or  Water  Colour  fi  . 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  mnv  bo 
tinted  to  any  other-DOES  N'.T  WASH  < >FF— is  perfectly  drv  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  ndmirnhlv 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  AVorkhouses,  'Barrack' 
Schools.  Prisons,  fltc.  One  cwt  will  cover  250  square  vnrds.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement. from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
ternal  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind ; it 
raustic  qualities;  may  be  painted  or  papered- 


n REY  STONE  and  CHALK  LIME  FRESH 

VX  from  the  KILNS  DAILY.  -W.  PARRY,  Crown  Wharf. 
Surrey  Canal-bridge.  Old  Kent-road.  begs  to  inform  builders  and 
the  trade  generally  that  he  can  SUPPLY  them  with  LIME  direct 
from  the  Kilns,  nnd  at  tlie  AVliarf.  Bricklayers’  Arms.  Forest  Hill, 
and  Sydenham  Stations,  to  any  part  of  London  or  the  country. 
Also,  grey  stock  bricks,  malm-,  andcuiters,  red  and  white  facing 
bricks,  Portland  and  Roman  cements,  plaster,  hair,  pantiles,  plain 
tiles,  paving  tiles,  chimney-pots,  and  draining  pipes  of  all  descrip- 
tions. Thames  sand  and  lathes  constantly  on  sale.  A good  wharf 
for  landing  goods.  Country  orders  punctually  attended  to.— 
Address  to  the  Wharf.  


T7NCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS  at  VERY 

.Hi  LOW  PRICES.— MAW'  and  CO.  of  Worcester.  being  about 
to  remove  their  works  to  Benthall,  near  Broseley,  Salop  (which 
will  be  their  address  after  Christinas),  are  disposing  of  all  second 
quality  tiles,  viz.  such  as  are  somewhat  defective,  but  which  form 
good,  durable,  and  handsome  pavements,  at  prices  which  afford 
an  opportunity  not  likely  again  to  occur  of  so  cheaply  paring 
public  and  private  edifices  with  this  useful  production  ofmcdioeval 
art.  Estimates  furnished,  with  designs,  showing  the  patterns, 
anoient  or  modem,  arranged  to  suit  any  given  dimensions  ; but  an 
early  application  is  ncc-ssary.  as  the  stock  diminishes  in  variety  of 
pattern  as  well  as  quantity.  N.B.  MAW’S  BOOK  of  ENCAUSTIC 
TILE  PATTERNS  and  their  arrangements  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  MAW  and  CO.  Worcester. 


WHITE  BLUNIIAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

» I These  Goods,  so  j'ustly  celebrated  for  retaining  their  colour 
without  vegetating,  and,  combining  great  strength  with  a fine  face, 
can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  nnd  sizes,  and  in 
any  quantity  The  Paving  Tiles,  Clinkers,  Splays,  Rullnoses,  and 
Facings  are  well  worth  attention.  Sole  Agents  : PHILIP  HARE 
and  CO.  22,  Steel -yard  Wharf.  Upper  Thamcs-street 


W 


IIITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY,  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS  ; also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  &c.  flee. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  architects,  can  now  he  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  aud  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH.  37. Newington-orescent, 
Newington  Butts. 


rUIEAP  STONE. — Paving,  32s.  38s.  and  42s.  per 

rill-  -V ' ,fr!  ;,Yf,rk  rinks  very  l..w  price,  viz.  is.  8d.  per  foot; 

ll",  : Hid.  per  foot.  Chimnev-pots, 

stone  pipe',  clay  ditto,  tiles.  Sec.  at  reduced  prices.  Country 
build  :r»  wull  find  n decided  advantage  in  making  their  purchases 
at  this  wharf,  winch  is  most  conveniently  situated  f.,r  carria-e  hv 
°£n?i-  AP'dced ?e"t  free  on  application  to  E.  and  W 
wharf  GE’  Bndge  ''  harf-  City-road.— N.B.  Cash  prices  on  the 

PAVING,  2s.  9d.  pet  SQUARE  YARD.— 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Cora  Stores  Floors 
‘'“a  of  Pavement  laid'do’ 


nd  every  descriptic 


tractors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 


n becomes  as  hard  a. 


never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates', 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and 
The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  everv  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents.  PHILI  1>  HARE  nnd  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse,  22,  Stcel-jard.  Upper  Thames  street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


"DOZZOLANA  from  the  Mine  of  St.  Paul,  at 

i Rome.— CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS  con- 
structing or  repairing  Docks.  Quays.  Wells,  Foundations  of  Houses, 
or  other  works  where  tlie  object  is  to  prevent  the  Filtration  of 
'*  !,'’<r,  are  strongly  recommended  to  use  Pozzolnna.  which  is  the 
only  true  Cement  that  guarantees  perfect  and  durable  solidity  to 
hydraulic  works.  Mortar  made  of  lime  and  Tozzolnna  is  a'so  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  building  houses.  The  walls  are  then 
impervious  to  damp.  When  common  mortar  is  used,  the  damp  of 
the  atmosphere  in  rainy  weather  attracts  the  saline  particles  in 
the  sand,  which  evaporating,  produce  a moisture  in  the  interior  of 
the  houses  equally  injurious  to  the  furniture  and  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Whole  cargoes  of  Pozzolana  delivered  to  any  port  of  the  United 
London11  °n  Very  moderate  term3.  and  large  of  small  quantities  in 
Apply  to  Messrs  A.  SNIDER.  PELLEGRINI, and  CO. 

113,  F enchurch-street,  London. 


BRICKS.  — Malm  Cutters,  Yellow  and  Pale 

Seconds,  Paviors,  and  Pickings,  of  good  and  sound  quality, 
constantly  on  sale  at  H.  DODD'S  Brickfields,  which  are  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hourta  walk  from  the  Citv.— H.  D.  earnestly  requests 
purchasers  to  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stook. 
and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Malm  Place,  half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  also  on  sale. 
These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free  from 
defects ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable  for 
external  facing. 

Applyto  HENRY  DODDandCO.  at  the  Counting-house.  Hoxton 
Brickfields,  Grauge-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch,  Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality  constantly  on  sale  upon 
* nii-i-  1 ee*  n-t  containing  any  saline 


PAN  TILES,  48s. ; Plain,  32s.  6d.;  superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing.  Red  ditto.  Fire  Brick,  65s.—  Rest  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  aud  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Sec.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods,  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  aud  Bricks.  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Patent  Malt- 
kiln  and  Cor.-i-drying  finely  perforated  Tiles.  12  in.  and  9 in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WARD'S  old-established 
Honduras  Wharf.  Bauksiue,  Southwark,  London.  Thames  Sand, 
Concrete,  Gravel,  fltc.  Sc.  


PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

L TERUO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES,  Sc. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS. coutftiningmuoh  information 
useful  for  reference ; also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought.,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  nnd  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  forpaviug  aud  erections, 
ofa  strong  nnd  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  o!  Peake’s  “Terro- 
Metallic").No.  4 WHARF,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON,  and 
at  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  by  number,  and  approximate  cost  by  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
great  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 
No.  111). 
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SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  1852. 

f'UR  friends  in  the  operative  classes 
need  never  hesitate  about  writing 
to  us  (as  some  of  them  say  they 
do),  when  they  have  any  infor- 
mation to  communicate  or 
suggestions  to  make.  We  trust  they  know 
that  we  regard  with  interest  whatever  seems 
likely  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  community,  and  would  lend  any  aid  in 
our  power  to  advance  this  object.  We  may 
not  always  be  able  to  attend  at  once  to  matters 
suggested  to  us,  and  sometimes,  of  course, 
may  not  consider  it  desirable  to  do  so  at  all ; 
but  -such  communications  will  always  be  re- 
ceived by  us  with  pleasure,  and  be  certain  of 
our  attention.  To  those  who  simply  write 
complaining  of  their  special  circumstances  (we 
have  two  such  letters  before  us  at  this  moment) 
we  can  scarcely  be  of  any  service  beyond 
reminding  them  that, — 

•“  We  have  always  enough  to  bear — 

We  have  always  a something  to  do — 

We  have  never  to  seek  for  care. 

When  we  have  the  world  to  get  through !” 

“ There’s  nothing  that  sorrow  can  yield. 

Excepting  a harvest  of  pain  ; 

Ear  better  to  seek  fortune’s  field, 

And  till  it  and  plough  it  again  ! 

The  weight  that  exertion  can  move, 

The  gloom  that  decision  may  span, 

The  manhood  within  us  but  prove  ! 

So  keep  the  heart  light  as  you  can.” 

It  seems  to  us,  we  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  us  that  the  artizans  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  never  had  a better 
prospect  before  them  than  they  have  now. 
Nothing  is  to  be  done  without  industry,  right- 
endeavour,  and  good  conduct;  but  with  these 
■they  all  may,  if  they  please,  maintain  them- 
selves respectably,  and  make  satisfactory  pro- 
gress. 

“ All  is  the  gift  of  Industry ; whate’er 
Exalts,  embellishes,  and  renders  life 
Delightful.” 

We  will  say  a word  or  two  more  on  this 
point,  however,  when  we  have  noticed  two  or 
three  letters  from  correspondents  who  sign 
themselves  working  men.  “ J.  P.”  writing 
from  Oxford,  comments  with  gratification  on 
Mr.  Peto’s  recent  reference,  at  the  dinner  of 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  to  his 
training  in  the  workshop,  but  says  he  “should 
have  been  more  pleased  to  have  seen  that  he 
had  headed  a list  of  contributions  towards  the 
building  of  some  almshouses  for  the  reception 
•of  artizans,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  fly  to 
our  unions,  and  mix  with  persons  that  every 
industrious  man  abominates.”  He  thinks 
“this  suggestion  might  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Builders’  BenevolejW 
Institution,  and  that  it  would  be  responded  to, 
not  only  by  the  masters,  but  the  workmen 
themselves.”  None  can  desire  the  erection  pf 
a provident  Retreat  for  building  operatives, 
one  that  they  have  themselves  contributed  to 
and  can  go  to  as  a right,  than  we  do.  It 
seems  positively  disgraceful  to  us  that  there  is 
no  such  Retreat.  “ J.  P.”  says  “ Alms- 
houses,” but  we  do  not  much  like  the  word. 
For  some  there'must  doubtless  be  almshouses, 
but  the  majority  might  make  for  themselves  a 
sufficient  provision  against  misfortune  and 
poverty  in  old  age,  if  they  would  but  rightly 
avail  themselves  of  the  power  which  tl  e 
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principle  of  association  gives.  That  a right 
appreciation  of  this  is  growing  amongst 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a sum  equal  to  150  mil- 
lions is  at  this  time  assured  to  the  survivors 
of  individuals  in  England  and  Scotland,  but 
the  system  requires  yet  to  be  largely  extended. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  or 
three  associations  in  existence,  “ The  Builders’ 
Foremen,”  “ The  Masons,”  &c.  who  seek  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  “ Retreats  ” for 
their  class.  What  we  look  for,  however,  and 
what  we  have  long  advocated,  is  that  general 
Provident  and  Benevolent  Institution  for  all 
connected  with  building  operations,  supported 
by  the  architects,  engineers,  contractors,  and 
workmen  in  one  great  guild  or  brotherhood, 
which  would  enable  all  with  safety  to  make 
provision  for  the  future,  and  lead  by  substan- 
tial rewards  to  the  spread  of  habits  of  fore- 
thought and  preparation. 

A remark  on  our  part,  a fortnight  ago,  with 
reference  to  the  insurance  of  workmen’s  tools, 
as  to  the  want  of  an  association  in  which  they 
could  confide,  has  brought  us  several  letters, 
including  one  from  the  secretary  of  the 
London  “ Friendly  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,”  founded  as  long  ago  as  1799,  and 
which,  as  he  says,  “ has  always  met  the  de- 
mands upon  it.”  We  are  anxious  not  to  throw 
any  slur  upon  this  or  any  other  honestly  con- 
ducted society ; but  the  members  of  it  know 
well  enough  how  many  clubs  in  the  country 
with  similar  objects  have  failed,  and  what  dis- 
tress and  privation  have  been  the  result  to 
hundreds. 

As  to  this  particular  society,  indeed,  without 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  individuals,  we  venturp  to  o=ocn  Uiav 
by  means  of  the  same  payments  in  a large 
and  scientifically  organised  association  much 
larger  results  could  be  obtained.  Still,  until 
we  can  get  the  better,  we  will  say  nothing  to 
discourage  the  good.  There  is  one  rule,  never- 
theless, to  which  we  must  most  strenuously 
object ; and  that  is  No.  8,  which  compels 
“each  member  to  pay  6d.  per  month  to  the 
stock,  and  spend  one  pot  of  porter  each  lime 
his  money  is  paid”  The  evil  tendency  of  this 
regulation,  its  injustice,  its  positive  wickedness, 
are  so  evident  that  comment  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary, and  we  do  very  earnestly  urge  the  well- 
intentioned  directors  of  the  society  to  rescind 
it  forthwith,  and  devise  some  other  mode  of 
paying  the  “landlord”  (the  only  motive,  we 
may  suppose,  for  the  rule),  without  the  train  of 
evils  which  are  attached  to  this.  We  speak  in 
no  captious  spirit,  but  out  of  sincere'good- 
will. 

Masters  should  not  trust  so  much  to  fore- 
men,” writes  one,  himself  a foreman,  “but 
should  themselves  see  to  the  progress  of  their 
various  works,  and  pay  the  men  themselves.” 
Very  good  advice  where  practicable,  but  out  of 
the  question  with  the  great  capitalist  builders 
of  the  metropolis,  with  their  one,  two,  and 
three  thousand  men  at  work  for  them  at  the 
same  time.  “ The  evil  is,”  he  goes  on  to  say, 

that  the  foremen  employ  men  whom  they 
happen  to  know,  without  caring  much  about 
their  worth,  while  many  good  men  are  left 
unemployed.” 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  disposed  to 
think  there  are  comparatively  few  really  good 
workmen  out  of  employ,  and  while  bread  and 
other  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap,  wages  are 
high.  At  Manchester,  in  May  1725,  we  find 
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two  justices  of  the  peace  settling  for  “ Maysons, 
carpenters,  joiners,  plumbers,  tylers,  sclaters, 
bricklayers,  and  plasterers,”  that  “ none  shall 
take  for  his  work  for  the  day,  without  meat  or 
drink,  above  Is. — nor  with  meat  and  drink 
above  6d.  The  master-workman,  who  has 
others  working  under  his  direction,  not  above 
Is.  2d.”*  They  were  appointed  to  work  from 
“ five  in  the  morning  till  betwixt  seven  and  eight 
at  the  night,  -from  the  midst  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  September;  and  from  the  midst  of 
September  to  the  midst  of  March,  to  work 
from  the  spring  of  day  till  night,  except  at 
breakfast  half  an  hour,  at  dinner  an  hour,  at 
drinking  half  an  hour ; and,  in  the  summer 
half-year,  they  may  sleep,  each  day,  half  an 
hour ; else,  for  every  hour’s  absence,  to  defaulk 
a penny ; and  every  Saturday  afternoon,  or  eve 
of  a holiday,  that  they  cease  to  work,  is  to  be 
accounted  but  half  a day.” 

“How  would  the  joiners,  carpenters,  and 
other  artizans  of  Manchester,”  says  the  writer 
we  are  quoting,  “ like  to  have  their  wages 
fixed  in  this  stringent  manner  at  the  present 
day  ?”  [They  would  not  merely  not  like  it, 
but  they  would  not  permit  it,  and  very  properly 
too.]  “Even  the  master  workman,  who 
superintended  the  labours  of  a number  of 
skilled  artificers,  was  only  rated  2d.  a day 
above  a man  who  merely  guided  the  plough 
or  handled  the  spade;  while  the  master  tailor 
was  not  deemed  worthy  of  a larger  sum  than 
was  paid  to  the  mere  day-labourer.  The  hours 
of  labour,  too,  will  startle  some  of  those  blind 
idolators  of  the  past,  who  fancy  that  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  the 
length  of  a working'  day  was  much  shorter 
than  it  is  now.  From  five  in  the  morning  till 

Kolf.poef  on-ov,  „,WV.  *...„  1 

and  a half  for  meals  and  rest,  gives  no  less 
than  twelve  hours  of  labour  altogether,  one- 
half  of  which  was  reckoned  equal  to  the  cost 
of  a day’s  board.  At  the  present  day,  a Man- 
chester joiner,  who  earns  4s.  4d.  for  ten  hours’ 
labour,  can  purchase  a day’s  food  for  one- 
fourth  of  that  sum,  whence  it  follows  that  his 
disposable  wages  are  200  per  cent,  higher  for 
ten  hours’  labour,  than  a man  working  at  the 
same  trade  could  have  earned  in  1725  by 
working  twelve  hours.” 

Compare  the  prices  of  things  even  forty 
years  ago,  with  the  prices  now,  salt,  sugar,  tea, 
butter,  soap,  flour,  clothes ;— examine,  too, 
the  increase  in  the  average  length  of  life  (an  im- 
portant point),  and  the  improvement  in  material 
condition  is  made  evident;  while  if  you  notice 
theestablishmentof  elementary  drawingschools 
artizans’  schools,  schools  of  design,  and  free 
libraries,  you  will  see  a good  prospect  opening 
for  intellectual  advancement.  At  all  events, 
and  we  offer  the  advice  only  to  such  as  are 
disposed  to  take  it  from  us,  and  will  not  think 
us  impertinent.  Do  not  fail  to  give  your  chil- 
dren the  advantage  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment and  ultimate  advancement  which  offer 
themselves;  send  your  sons  to  the  elementary 
drawing  schools,  and  encourage  ini  them  a 
taste  for  reading. 


Destruction  of  the  “Fire-Anniiiila- 
tor  ” Works  by  Fire. — A somewhat  strange 
event  took  place  on  Sunday  last,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  Phillips’s  “Fire  Annihilator” 
Works  at  Battersea,  by  fire,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  the  presence  and  spontaneous  explosion  of 
numerous  charges  of  the  fire  annihilating 
material.  The  fire  was  attributed  to  incendiary 
design. 

* Quoted  in  “ British  Quarterly”  for  May  last. 
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THE  STUDY  AND  APPLICATION  OF  ART  * 

Now  an  infinity  of  forms  has  been  employed 
in  Gothic  art.  Many  of  these  are  but  works 
of  inauguration,  no  way  belonging  to  any  one 
material  more  than  any  other.  All  such  are 
common  property.  But  those  which  do  actually 
refer  to  the  nature  of,  and  mode  of  construc- 
tion with,  particular  materials,  are  not  to  be 
quietly  fathered  on  others  that  would  none  ot 
their  parentage.  For  instance,  you  may  carve, 
a lily  in  stone,  or  wood,  or  iron  : the  lily  here 
is  a form  of  common  property  ; so  ■also  are  the 
forms  of  foliage : but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
try  and  erect  stone  rafters,  or  iron  columns 
as  large  as  a column  of  glass  need  be  to  sustain 
the  same  weight.  Attend,  also,  to  the  ptopor- 
tions  in  which  different  materials  must  be  used 
to  bear  the  same  weight.  Of  course  all  here 
know  what  is  called  the  crushing  weight  as  to 
various  substances  ; and  that  the  bulk  of 
material  used  for  sustaining  purposes  must 
always  be  in  proportion  to  its  power  of  resist- 
ance. This  crushing  weight  varies  even  for 
divers  sorts  of  brick,  of  which  one  will  take 
twice  the  burden  of  another.  Look,  too,  at 
the  state  of  the  case  with  respect  to  iron,  of 
which  the  wrought  is  fibrous,  and  the  cast 
crystalline  in  nature ; and  it  will  soon  be  per- 
ceived how  much  less  bulk  is  required  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other : for  where  the  cast  is 
weighty,  cumbersome,  and  always  more  or  less 
unsafe,  the  wrought  is  light  and  elegant,  and 
strong  as  the  magic  net  wherein  the  wizard  of 
the  Castle  of  Indolence  was  pent.  Whence 
may  he  never  escape  ! 

The  best  mode  of  study  is  to  try  and  design 
a building  in  one  material  only,  selecting  which 
you  please,  stone,  wood,  iron,  or  any  other  : 
persuade  yourselves  for  the  time  that  this  is 
the  only  substance  in  existence ; and  you  will 
soon  find  yourselves  engaged  in  as  pretty  a 
struggle  and  as  pleasant  a work  for  a man  of 
judgment  and  imagination  as  you  can  possibly 
desire.  You  will  then  learn  exactly  what  that 
is  capable  of  which  you  have  chosen  ; you  will 
use  every  ingenuity  to  succeed  in  your  design; 
vou  will  meet  with  difficulties  worthy  of  con- 
quest ; ana  must  naturally  discover  many 
things  that  may  be  done  which  nobody 
thought  of,  because  nobody,  or  perhaps  few, 
have  ever  tried  the  experiment.  Suppose  you 
had  chosen  iron  and  metal  only,  you  should 
be  allowed  to  cast  it  in  any  form  but  such  as 
expressly  belongs  to  another,  to  have  it  wrought 
into  imitation  of  any  natural  object,  but  espe- 
cially into  those  in  which  it  cannot  be  cast ; to 
decorate  with  any  colour  but  what  notoriously 
appertains  to  some  other  well-known  substance; 
then  for  ornament  you  might  use  the  arts  of 
science,  and  electrotype  your  beaten  vine  with 
gold  or  silver,  where  you  desire  the  effect,  and 
have  no  intention  of  asserting  that  it  is  solid 
gold  or  solid  silver  throughout : you  might 
resort  to  the  beautiful  contrivances  of  science, 
also,  to  light  this  edifice  in  new  and  elegant 
ways  ; and  you  might  then  invite  inspection 
to  your  new  work.  In  employing  but  one 
class  of  materials  it  would  soon  be  discovered 
where  they  failed  in  contrivance  or  effect, 
and  there  could  be  introduced  others 
more  suitable.  But  by  this  process  as 
at  first  proposed,  you  would  ascertain  the 
exact  capabilities  of  each  substance,  and  could 
then  combine  them  together  to  tell  as  poetic 
and  beauti  ful  an  architectural  tale  as  any  idealist 
might  desire.  A correct  imagination  also  will 
lead  to  the  right  choice  of  materials  for  different 
subjects.  We  cannot  always  go  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe,  in  the  same  thing  : 
we  should  find  it  hard  to  be  gay  in  granite,  or 
grave  in  plaster.  Nor  would  any  one  erect  a 
marble  booth  at  a fair,  or  set  up  an  image  of 
unseasoned  wood  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  According  to  the  natureof  the  work 
and  its  intent,  so  then  will  be  your  choice;  so 
will  the  place  in  which  you  use  different  sub- 
stances ; just  as  we  pack  not  tiles  in  a foun- 
dation, nor  lay  blocks  of  marble  on  the 
wooden  framework  of  a roof;  because  we  can- 
not, it  is  said  ; very  clear;  we  perceive  all  these 
properties  where  they  are  forced  upon  us  • 
but  there  we  stop.  It  is  there  that  we  must 
nof  stop.  Why  not?  What  does  it  matter? 
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What  does  it  matter  ! As  much  as  it  matters 
to  be  dull  and  stupid  from  their  indifference  ; 
as  much  as  it  matters  to  subjugate  the  muses 
to  a grovelling  spirit  of  trade  and  barter  ; as 
much  asit  matters  to  pervert  the  taste,  and  vitiate 
the  imagination  of  our  fellows  through  their 
eyes ; as  much  as  it  would  matter  to  be  con- 
demned to  listen  to  a perpetual  tuning-up  and 
no  music  ; as  much  as  it  would  matter  to  be  as 
cold,  flat,  formal,  and  unlovely  in  our  minds 
as  a shameful  apathy  can  make  us  ! Well,  we 
are  getting  transcendental ; we  will  come  down 
from  our  height;  we  will  have  no  fine  aspira- 
tions; we  will  be  very,  very  practical ; we  will 
brood  over  our  disappointments,  and  give  up 
in  despair  : it  is  all  no  use ; let  us  have  no 
fine  art,  but  money ; let  the  world  roll  on  in 
its  old  dusty  grooves, — who  cares  ? And  we, 
poor  wretches,  why  are  we  always  trying  to 
rise  ? What  has  an  artist,  so  named,  to  do 
with  wings,  and  soaring  in  search  of  beauty 
and  grace?  No;  let  us  sit  down  in  the  dust, 
and  build  in  straw,  and  play  with  ugliness  like 
idiots.  This,  gentlemen,  is  a tone,  I trust,  but 
of  few  : it  is  not  as  we  think,  it  is  not  as  we 
feel,  it  is  not  as  we  will  act.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, that  all  these  things  insisted  on 
with  respect  to  design  in  various  substances, 
are  under  the  law,  not  of  morality,  but  of  taste. 
However  much  men  may  be  retrograde  and 
slavish  in  your  art,  it  does  not  arise,  as  some 
say,  from  an  extraordinary  desire  of  architec- 
tural lying,  architectural  fraud,  and  architec- 
tural goodness-knows-what-besides  ; it  arises 
more  from  want  of  knowing  how  to  act.  I 
am  not  to  be  told  that  any  one  making  a bad 
design  has  a deliberate  intention  of  doing 
damage.  The  evil  is  done;  but  I absolve  the 
doer  in  this  case  from  the  intention.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  be  on  our  guard  from  so 
extending  the  code  of  wickedness  as  to  look 
upon  grainers  of  mutation- wood  as  downright 
sinners  : we  believe  that  their  work  is  of  bad 
taste ; but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  look 
upon  them  as  men  to  be  coerced  by  the  arm  of  law 
or  avoided  as  lepers.  There  is  an  unlucky 
cant  in  this  extreme  view  which  were  well 
avoiaeu,  as  it  ton/ls  to  render  morality  ridicu- 
lous by  making  it  embrace  matters  of  taste 
and  hedge  them  round  with  penal  regulations. 
Let  us  first  convince  men  that  their  works 
tend  to  an  injurious  effect,  and  not  violently 
assail  them  for  innocently  following  pursuits 
for  which  we  have  found  no  better  substitute. 
But  for  those  who  do  know,  and  act  not 
according  to  their  knowledge,  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  saying  that  they  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  men  who  fail  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  Men  who  ask  “ what  does  it  matter  ?”  or 
answer  “ any  thing  will  do,”  are  of  this  class, 
and  deserve  both  the  censure  of  the  critic,  and 
of  all  who  have  any  soul  about  them. 

I have  now  passed  through  the  matters  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  We 
have  followed  the  development,  guidance,  and 
application  of  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
chiefly  conceived  in  the  following  of  art;  and 
we  have  pursued  the  matter  in  those  branches 
which  at  a former  time  were  yet  left  for  exami- 
nation. But  there  yet  remains  one  question 
pertinent  to  the  subject  you  ask.  With  all 
that  is  said  about  materials,  where  is  the 
material  to  carry'  out  all  this  reform,  or  even  to 
enable  us  to  begin  it  ? I answer,  that  it  is 
here,  in  this  place,  in  the  “ Architectural 
Association.”  You  are  associated  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  endeavouring  to  achieve  these 
desirable  changes.  Why  associated  ? To  do 
that  in  a body  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
any  individual ; to  gain  all  the  great  support 
to  be  derived  from  mutual  assistance,  mutual 
interchange  of  thought,  mutual  esteem  and 
encouragement. 

Here  the  deficiencies  of  one  in  any  particular 
branch  are  made  up  for,  compensated  by 
the  skill  of  another  in  the  same ; one  has 
original  talent  in  design,  another  thoroughly 
understands  the  distinctive  characteristics  of 
styles,  another  is  a master  of  colour  as  to  be 
employed  in  architecture,  another  is  accurate 
and  faithful  in  the  delineation  of  known  exam- 
ples. Every  man  has  his  field  of  operation  ; 
there  need  be  no  clashing  nor  rivalry ; but 
each  may,  if  he  will,  communicate  his  light  to 
his  neighbour,  and  all  together,  in  one  har- 


monious unity,  move  on  to  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  great  things  in  the  advancement  and 
development  of  your  art.  You  have  on  your 
side  all  the  advantage  of  the  very  spring  and 
flower  of  life,  when  the  heart  is  warm,  the 
imagination  teeming,  the  will  ready,  the  whole 
man  ardent,  earnest,  burning  to  push  on.  If 
here,  then,  men  attend  in  force,  if  for  this  place 
they  reserve  the  choicest  efforts  of  their  leisure, 
if  every  one  is  willing  to  communicate  his  own 
information,  and  ready  to  acquire,  in  return, 
what  may  we  not  hope  for,  to  what  may  we  not 
aspire?  The  very  force  of  this  society  lies  in 
the  liberal  principles,  so  creditable  to  its  ori- 
ginal founders,  on  which  it  is  based  ; this  is 
not  the  assembly  of  men  who  have  sunk  upon 
the  silken  cushions  of  that  competency  and 
self-sufficiency  which  precludes  all  further 
effort;  it  is  one  animated  from  all  causes  with 
the  desire  to  advance  and  to  be  great;  and 
imbued  by  the  very  nature  of  its  position  with 
that  warm  and  fertilizing  spirit,  that  fervour  of 
mind,  which  is  meeting  in  all  classes  the  deter- 
mination to  improve,  to  expand,  and  to  rise. 

Ii.  T.  Braith WAITE. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  ELECTRIC 
TELEGRAPH. 

On  Monday  the  operation  of  laying  down 
the  wires  of  the  underground  electric  telegraph 
between  Dover  and  the  metropolis  was  com- 
pleted, and  a junction  having  been  effected  with 
the  submarine  cable,  a direct  communication 
was  at  once  established  between  the  offices  of 
the  “ European  and  Submarine  Printing  Tele- 
graph Company”  in  Cornhill  and  Paris.  This 
new  line  of  telegraph  follows  the  route  of  the 
old  Dover  coach  road,  passing  through  the 
several  towns  of  Dartford,  Gravesend,  Roches- 
ter, Sittingbourne,  and  Canterbury,  and  has 
been  laid  down  by  Messrs.  Frend  and  Ham  ill, 
of  Bedford-row.  The  works  have  been  rapidly 
done  in  defiance  both  of  unfavourable  weather 
and  of  direct  opposition,  and  it  is  a matter  of 
congratulation  to  all  whose  business  or  plea- 
sure renders  frequent  communication  with  the 
continent  requisite  or  desirable,  that  there  need 
not  now  be  any  delay  in  the  transmission  of 
messages  between  the  two  countries.  Whether 
there  will  be  or  not,  or  if  tbe  facilities  will  be 
developed  as  they  should  be,  we  have  yet  to 
see.  Before  the  completion  of  this  line  all 
continental  messages  from  London  were  con- 
veyed by  means  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway 
Company’s  telegraph  to  Dover,  where  a break 
occurred,  owing  to  the  absence  of  direct  tele- 
graphic communication  between  the  station 
and  the  office  of  the  submarine  company.  It 
was  partly  to  avoid  this  interruption,  but 
mainly  to  save  a very  heavy  rental  paid  to  the 
South-Eastern  Company  for  the  privilege  of 
using  their  telegraph,  that  the  construction  of 
the  underground  telegraph  was  resolved  upon. 
The  pecuniary  loss  involved  led  the  South- 
Eastern  directors  to  resist,  even  by  force,  in 
defiance  of  the  powers  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  transit  of  the  telegraph  under  their  rail- 
way. This  happened  at  Canterbury,  and  was 
carried  so  far  that  Mr.  Frend,  the  con- 
tractor, was  actually  given  into  custody  by  the 
railway  officials  and  taken  before  tbe  mayor 
and  magistrates,  by  whom  he  was,  of  course, 
at  once  discharged. 

The  line  of  telegraph  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing consists  of  six  pure  copper  wires  encased 
in  gutta  percha.  These  wires  are  manufac- 
tured in  half-mile  lengths,  which  (after  being 
joined  together)  are  protected  along  the  high 
roads  by  wooden  troughs,  and  in  towns  by 
iron  tubes,  which  are  respectively  sunk  to  an 
average  depth  of  two  feet  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  troughs  are  of  simple 
construction,  being  formed  by  sawing  a 
deal  into  three,  thus  obtaining  a square  of 
about  inches,  with  a groove  cut  out  at  the 
planing  mills,  to  contain  the  wires.  The  ends 
as  well  as  the  tops  (which  latter  are  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness),  are  cut 
to  a bevel,  and  so  the  covering  is  made  com- 
plete and  secure.  In  the  method  of  joining 
the  iron  tubes,  the  company  have  availed 
themselves  of  a patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  Brett, 
who  is  also  (as  is  well  known  to  our  readers), 
the  patentee  of  the  process  of  telegraphic 
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printing.  This  method  resembles  very  nearly 
that  plan  of  dovetailing  which  is  commonly 
adopted  in  children’s  dissecting  maps,  viz.  a 
circular  dovetail  on  the  casting  of  each  alter- 
nate pipe  is  inserted  into  a corresponding 
aperture  left  for  the  purpose  in  the  substance 
of  the  tube  next  adjoining  it,  and  so  on.  The 
company,  foreseeing  the  possibility  of  injury 
to  their  wires,  have  provided  at  the  end  of 
each  mile,  a box,  in  which  the  continuous  line 
of  wire  is  coiled,  for  the  length  of  some  few 
yards,  so  that,  should  any  mischance  occur, 
the  means  of  testing  the  soundness  of  the 
line,  mile  by  mile,  are  at  hand  ; for  all  that  is 
requisite  in  such  a contingency  will  be  the 
severance  of  the  coiled  wire  at  the  end  of  any 
given  mile,  and  atrial  of  its  efficacy  up  to  that 
point  by  means  of  a portable  battery.  We 
understand  that  similar  underground  tele- 
graphs will  be  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  to  other  important  towns,  both  inland 
and  on  the  coast.  Indeed,  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  present  experiment  of  carrying  a 
telegraph  beneath  instead  of  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  seems  to  remove  any  difficulties 
which  may  have  been  supposed  to  exist  to  a 
direct  telegraphic  communication  between  all 
sufficiently  important  places  in  the  kingdom, 
whether  proximate  or  not  to  a line  of  railway. 
The  expense  is  of  course  considerably  more. 

Various  messages  were  passed  between  Paris 
and  London,  somewhat  interfered  with  hy  the 
dampness  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  French 
side,  where  the  wires  are  not  insulated. 
Amongst  these  was  one  to  the  President, 
wherein  the  company  said, — “May  this  won- 
derful invention  serve,  under  ihe  Empire , to 
promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
world.”  We  do  not  hear  that  the  toadyism 
which  prompted  this  unnecessary  observation 
has  been  honoured  with  a reply. 

The  engineers  of  the  company  are  Messrs. 
Wollaston  and  Crampton ; to  the  latter  of 
whom  much  is  due  for  the  successful  initiation 
of  the  submarine  telegraph . 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CINQUE-CENTO 
GLASS  PAINTINGS. 

It  appears  in  your  correspondent  “F.  W.  O.”  ’s 
letter  to  The  Builder  of  the  1 Gth  Oct.  (which 
I have  had  no  leisure  to  notice  earlier)  that  the 
simple  point  of  controversy  between  us  is,  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  two  first,  and  as  to  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  last  of  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs,  which  I used,  on  a former 
occasion,  in  speaking  of  the  Cinque-Cento 
6tyle  of  glass-painting.  I.  “ Here  complicated 
foreground  groups  are  introduced.”  2.  “The 
relative  distances  of  the  various  objects  are 
preserved  by  means  of  light  and  shade,  and 
the  landscape  background,  monotonous  as  it 
may  appear  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  oil 
or  fresco  painting,  recedes,  and  disengages 
itself  from  the  figures  and  architecture,  im- 
parting to  the  picture  an  effect  of  atmosphere.” 
3.  “ In  the  pictures  of  the  Cinque-cento 
period,  the  strongest  contrasts  of  colour,  and 
of  light  and  shade  are  employed.” 

Your  correspondent  impugns  the  truth  of 
the  first  paragraph,  because  he  does  not  find 
any  complicated  foreground  group  in  any  of 
the  windows  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Miraculous 
Sacrament  at  Brussels.  To  which  I answer, 
first,  that  I never  meant  to  affirm  that  all 
Cinque-cento  glass  paintings  had  complicated 
foreground  groups,  but  only  that  many  of 
them  had,  as  any  one  possessing  but  a trifling 
acquaintance  with  the  style  cannot  but  admit : 
and,  secondly,  that  I never  affirmed  that  the 
Brussels  windows  in  particular  had  6uch 
groups.  The  original  paper,  which  was 
published  in  your  pages,  and  my  former  letter 
to  The  Builder  of  the  14th  August,  will,  I 
believe,  in  the  judgment  of  any  candid  reader, 
bear  me  out  in  the  above  statements. 

The  next  paragraph  your  correspondent  im- 
pugns, on  the  ground  that  he  finds,  on  exam- 
ining the  above-mentioned  windows,  “ that 
the  open  ground  within  the  architecture  is 
filled  in  with  considerable  masses  of  a pale 
blue  of  a lilac  tone.  That  there  is  no  vestige 
of  any  thing  like  a background,  so  called — 
neither  tree,  nor  building,  nor  distant  object — 
all  flat  pale  blue.  That  this  ground  has,  as 


he  believes,  been  recently  restored,  as  they 
say,  in  exact  imitation  of  the  old, — and  that  it 
is  nearly  like  it  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt; 
but  that  the  old  would  be  more  broken  in 
tint,  for  that  this  is,  indeed,  flat  to  excess.” 
To  all  this  I might  answer  as  before,  that  I 
never  asserted  that  all  Cinque-cento  glass 
paintings  had  landscape  backgrounds  ; or  that 
these  windows  in  particular  had  them.  But  I 
prefer  to  ask  your  correspondent  whether,  in 
his  definition  of  “background,”  in  the  present 
case,  he  intends  to  exclude  the  architectural 
accessories  of  the  design,  which  do  obviously, 
in  my  opinion,  form  part  of  the  background  of 
the  group,  and  are  treated  as  the  same  would 
be  in  an  oil  or  fresco  painting  ? If  he  does,  I 
will  further  ask  him  whether  a representation  of 
plain  blue  sky  behind  a group  of  figures,  may 
not  fairly  be  called  a “ background  ”—  an  at- 
mospheric one  if  he  pleases— even  though  no 
tree,  nor  building,  nor  other  distant  object  of 
like  nature  be  shown;  and  inquire  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  style,  and  acquainted 
with  these  windows,  whether  it  was  not  the 
frequent  practice  of  the  Cinque-cento  artists  to 
employ  pale  blue  glass,  such  as  your  corre- 
spondent describes,  for  representing — not  “ a 
ground”  of  blue,  since  a deeper  blue  was 
used  for  that  purpose — but  the  effect  of  the 
firmament;  and  whether  the  pale  blue  in  these 
windows  was  not  used  with  that  intention  ? 
I will  admit  that  the  restored  blue  is  inferior 
to  the  original;  but  still  it  produces  the  effect 
of  a clear  sky  showing  itself  between  the 
soffits  of  the  arches,  and  the  figures  ; and,  by 
apparently  receding,  it  disengages  itself  from 
them  perfectly.  It  therefore,  as  I submit, 
bears  out  my  allegation,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  extent  that  the  original  blue  glass  might 
have  done. 

With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph  ques- 
tioned by  your  correspondent,  I readily  admit 
that,  had  I been  writing  a treatise  on  the 
different  styles  of  glass  painting,  instead  of  a 
slight  sketch  of  them  by  way  of  introduction 
to  another  subject,  I should  not  have  failed  to 
qualify  the  statement  contained  in  it  respecting 
the  strength  of  the  shading,  by  confining  that 
strength  to  such  a limit  as  would  not  be  in- 
compatible with  the  transparency  of  the 
shadow.  But,  notwithstanding  the  inadvertent 
generality  of  the  statement,  I think  it  suffi- 
ciently appears,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
my  paper  in  The  Builder,  that  all  I in- 
tended to  affirm  was,  that,  a more  powerful 
effect  of  light  and  shade  is  exhibited  by  a 
favourable  examp’e  of  the  Cinque-cento  style, 
than  by  any  glass  painting  belonging  to  any 
preceding  style.  I could,  indeed,  justify  the 
literal  correctness  of  my  statement,  but  I prefer 
to  take  it  in  the  sense  I originally  intended  it 
should  convey,  as  this  will  reduce  the  difference 
of  opinion  between  your  correspondent  and 
myself  to  the  lowest  limit.  He  says  that  the 
Brussels  windows  are  as  light,  or  even  lighter, 
in  colour,  than  the  Late  Perpendicular ; cer- 
tainly lighter  than  some  contemporary  windows, 
— in  which  I quite  agree,  it  being  a character- 
istic of  the  glass  painters,  especially  of  the 
Flemish  school,  during  the  Cinque-cento  period, 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  the 
more  positive  colours.  But  I differ  from  your 
correspondent  in  thinking  that  these  windows 
do  not  exhibit  very  strong  contrasts  of  colour 
and  of  light  and  shade.  To  what  is  it  then, 
that,  as  pictures,  they  owe  their  extraordinary 
distinctness  of  effect?  It  cannot  be  the  nature 
of  their  design  alone,  because  I have  seen 
earlier  Cinque-cento  glass  paintings,  similar  in 
' design  to  the  Brussels  windows,  but  which, 

! being  deficient  in  shadow,  or  defective  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  colouring,  are  as  confused 
in  effect  as  a Gothic  window  in  the  most 
! approved  court-card  style.  Neither  can  it 
be  any  extraordinary  depth  of  shadow,  for, 
as  your  correspondent  rightly  observes,  in 
no  part  of  these  windows  is  the  shadow 
made  so  deep  as  to  be  opaque.  Neither 
is  it  the  perspective  lines,  for  these  windows 
' appear  to  be  almost  equally  in  relief  when  the 
eye  is  so  far  closed  as  to  render  the  perspec- 
tive lines  invisible;  and  besides,  as  I said  be- 
fore, I have  seen  windows,  having  similar  per- 
J spective  lines,  which,  notwithstanding,  appear 
flat.  On  the  whole,  I think,  it  will  be  found 


that  the  success  of  the  Brussels  windows  de- 
pends, principally,  on  their  contrasts  of  colour, 
and  light  and  shade.  The  white  mass  of  the 
architecture  is  contrasted  with  figures  nearly 
or  entirely  coloured.  The  dark  soffits  of  the 
arches  are  contrasted  with  the  pale  blue  sky, 
and  this  again  with  figures  or  other  objects, 
which,  being  darkly  shaded  towards  their 
edges,  appear  as  if  they  were  thrown  against 
it;  as  in  some  of  the  pictures  of  Francia  and 
other  early  masters.  Your  correspondent  has 
noticed  the  opposition  of  a positive  blue  to  the 
pale  blue,  or  rather  grey,  of  the  6ky.  In  one 
instance  the  contrast  is  very  striking ; a blue 
shield  being  suspended  from  an  archway  right 
against  the  sky,  causing  it  to  retire  in  an  extra- 
ordinary manner.  Throughout  the  windows 
the  principle  of  relief  by  means  of  sharp  lights 
contrasted  with  strong,  and  not  unfrequently 
hard  shadows,  is  very  perceptible,  by  which 
means  distinctness  is  promoted  without  any 
loss  of  brilliancy.  It  would  not  be  easy,  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  engraving,  to  describe  these 
windows  properly,  and  the  contrivances  re- 
sorted to  for  producing  distinctness  in  a mate- 
rial whose  scale  of  transparent  shadow  is  so 
limited  ; but  I trust  that  I have  stated  enough 
to  justify  ray  assertion,  that  the  best  Cinque- 
cento  glass  paintings  are  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  preceding  styles  by  strong  con- 
trasts of  colour,  and  of  light  and  of  shade — 
especially  as  your  correspondent  expressly 
admits  that  the  Brussels  windows  are  less  flat 
than  Late  Perpendicular  ones,  stating  that 
“ the  shaded  roof  and  the  careful  perspective  ” 
in  the  Brussels  windows  “give  an  appearance 
of  positive  recess.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  question  the  rules 
which  your  correspondent  has  been  so  good  as 
to  lay  down  for  the  guidance  of  all  future  glass 
painters,  further  than  to  remark,  that  if  rules 
to  the  like  effect  were  applied  to  other  kinds  of 
painting,  they  would  lead  to  the  condemnation 
of  works  which  have  obtained  the  suffrages  of 
the  learned  and  experienced ; and  deservedly 
so,  if  their  world-wide  celebrity  and  popularity 
are  entitled  to  any  weight.  Nothing  is  easier, 
or  more  imposing,  or  more  dangerous,  than  to 
attempt  to  enunciate  abstract  propositions  in 
regard  to  subjects  whose  principles  are  far 
from  being  thoroughly  ascertained.  In  such 
cases  it  is  often  safer  to  trust  to  the  suggestions 
of  those  instincts  which  are  naturally  implanted 
in  us.  Thus,  in  judging  of  a painting,  the 
practical  question  is,  “ Does  it  look  well  ?” 
A question  which  commonly  receives  the 
soundest  solution  from  our  innate  perception 
of  form  and  colour.  Judged  by  this  standard, 
I am  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  Brussels 
windows,  notwithstanding  their  supposed 
attempt  at  illusion,  are  admirable  both  in  design 
and  execution.  As  “a  practical  commentary  ” 
on  this  opinion,  I may  refer  to  the  practice  of 
perhaps  the  best  glass-painter  of  the  day, 
M.  Capronnier,  who  has  abandoned  the  com- 
paratively flat  style,  seen  “ in  the  windows  of 
the  small  chapel  behind  the  high  altar,”  for 
the  more  forcible  style  adopted  in  “ his  window 
over  the  altar  in  the  Sacrament  chapel,” — a 
window  which  happens  to  have  been  executed 
some  years  subsequently  to  those  first  men- 
tioned, and  not  previously  to  them,  as  your 
correspondent  erroneously  states.  Thus  forti- 
fied, I think  I was  justified  in  recommending 
the  introduction  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  of 
windows  similar  in  design  and  execution  to 
those  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Sacra- 
ment at  Brussels.  C.  Winston. 


Brick  and  Pottery  Clay  in  the  Exe. 
— An  extensive  deposit  of  a red  matter, 
called  “ black  mud,”  in  the  estuary  of  the  Exe, 
has  been  analysed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, of  Clist  Honiton,  and  found  to  consist 
almost  entirely  of  an  earthy  matter,  which 
produces  pottery  equal,  it  is  said,  to  that  pro- 
duced at  Bridgewater,  and  bricks  of  a finer 
description  than  any  made  in  the  Exeter 
brickyards.  The  clays  deposited  in  estuaries 
generally  ought  to  be  examined,  as  many  of 
them  would  be  found  to  be  valuable.  In  fact, 
it  was  in  ancient  estuaries  and  seas  chiefly  that 
clays  of  all  sorts,  though  now  inland,  were  ori- 
ginally deposited. 
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TENSION  CHAIN-NET  FLOORS  AND  ROOFS. 


TENSION  CHAIN.NET  FLOORS  AND 
ROOFS  FOR  SPANS  OF  500  FEET. 

It  has  long  been  a desideratum  how  to 
-cover  in  the  largest  possible  space  either  as  a 
door  or  a roof,  resting  only  on  the  enclosing 
walls,  without  intermediate  supports  in  the 
form  of  columns,  and  distributing  the  strain 
equally  over  the  whole  floor  or  roof,  and  also 
equally  over  the  whole  of  the  supporting  walls. 
In  the  usual  mode  of  structure  for  roofs,  the 
principals  bear  on  the  walls  only  at  intervals, 
and  thus  a small  portion  has  to  carry  a large 
load.  In  floors,  large  girders  are  also  sup- 
ported at  intervals,  and  a comparatively  small 
area  of  wall  has  to  take  the  whole  load.  Of 
the  advantages  of  a clear  space  without  co- 
lumns, all  persons  must  be  aware  who  may 
have  sat  behind  one  at  a lecture  or  theatre. 
The  structure  I am  about  to  describe  is  very 
simple,  being  in  truth  only  a repetition  of 
parts  or  types,  not  more  than  nine  in  number, 
including  fastenings.  The  present  design 
shows  a span  of  200  feet,  giving  an  area  of 
40,000  square  feet,  or  400  building  squares. 

Two  short  links  of  the  form  shown  at  A A, 
figs.  1 and  2,  are  pierced  with  five  holes  each, 
and  thus  form  a pair  of  jaws,  in  which  are  in- 
serted four  long  links,  B,  secured  by  four  bolts 
passing  through  all  three  thicknesses. 

Over  the  centre  hole  is  placed  a cruciform 
standard,  C C,  shaped  like  a turnstile,  and  it 
is  fixed  by  a bolt  passing  down  the  centre  and 
through  the  two  short  links.  The  links  are 
ten  feet  long,  and  the  arms  of  the  standard 
five  feet  each  way  to  the  centre  of  the  link  : 
each  arm  is  there  met  by  the  arm  of  a similar 
standard,  D.  D.  figs.  1 and  2,  and  the  two  are 
connected  together.  As  there  are  twenty 
links  each  way  to  make  up  the  200  feet,  a net 
is  formed  of  400  meshes  or  squares  of  ten  feet 
each.  At  every  intersection  is  placed  a stand- 
ard. Thus  the  net  affords  a tension  strain 
below,  and  the  standards  a compression  abut- 
ment over  the  whole  surface  above.  The 
chains,  of  course,  are  of  wrought  iron,  and  the 


standards  may  be  of  cast  iron,  or  of  wrought 
iron  if  preferred.  The  central  links  must  of 
course  be  of  greater  strength  than  the  external 
ones.  Now,  as  holes  may  be  broken  in  a net 
without  destroying  the  strength  of  other  parts, 
so  the  breaking  or  severance  of  a number  of 
these  links  would  not  cause  the  roof  to  fall 
down  so  long  as  material  enough  were  left  in  the 
others,  and  therefore  it  is  a very  safe  construc- 
tion. It  is  also  a construction  susceptible  of 
considerable  elegance  and  ornament.  The 
chain  links  may  be  of  flat  or  round  bar,  or 
fluted,  or  of  open  work,  or  ornamented  on  their 
mid-length,  and  the  short  links  and  the  nuts 
may  also  be  very  ornamental,  being  manufac- 
tured by  punching.  The  standards  may  be  of 
Gothic  or  other  construction,  and  are  sus- 
ceptible of  many  kinds  of  ornament. 

The  squares  of  10  feet  are  intersected  by 
one  or  two  intermediates,  dividing  them  into 
squares  of  5 feet,  or  3 feet  4 inches.  On 
these  squares  are  laid  sheets  of  thick  glass, 
between  dividing  ribs,  which  are  cast  on  the 
metal  and  kept  below  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.  The  glass  is  fixed  and  rendered  water- 
tight by  strips  of  cork  or  other  elastic  me^Uum, 
and  thus  the  same  process  that  keeps  wlfiehn 
a bottle  keeps  water  out  of  the  buildingpand 
is  not  affected  by  variation  of  temperature.  - 
Where  the  four  standard  arms  meet  each 
other,  wedges  may  be  used  so  as  to  camber 
the  roof  up  to  any  curved  form  that  may  be 
required  to  throw  off  water.  The  glass  may 
be  coloured,  and  thus  every  required  effect 
may  be  produced.  The  glass  can,  if  pre- 
ferred, be  made  with  edges  turned  down  to 
clip  over  the  ribs  like  a hat-box  lid  : this  kind 
of  roof  would  well  suit  a greenhouse  or  would 
cover  in  a courtyard,  such  as  the  internal  courts 
of  the  Parliament  Houses,  or  for  an  Exhibition 
building,  as  at  Cork.  As  it  would  be  amply 
strong  to  walk  over,  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  blinds  over  it,  or  in  opening 
or  closing  the  squares  of  glass.  Every  square 
might,  if  required,  be  covered  with  a Gothic 


lanthorn,  or  with  triangular  sheets  of  glass  in 
a pyramidal  form.  A very  beautiful  groined 
ceiling  might  be  produced  in  this  mode.  The 
mechanical  arrangement  is  also  well  adapted 
to  railway  stations,  when  a large  space  is 
required  free  from  columns.  Although  this 
roof  is  shown  flat,  it  is  obvious  that  the  same 
construction  is  applicable  to  an  arch  or  dome 
roof,  in  such  case  each  standard  serving  as  a 
wedge  by  simply  elongating  the  arms. 

When  used  as  a floor,  this  structure  may  be 
covered  above  with  sheets  of  sawn  slate,  the 
edges  stopped  with  cork,  as  before  described, 
or  wood  pieces  may  be  inserted  between  the 
slates  to  lay  flooring-boards  on.  Other  slates 
can  be  laid,  if  required,  on  the  tops  of  the 
tension-rods  to  form  a ceiling,  and  thus  a 
hollow  space,  fire-proof,  formed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  warming  and  ventilation,  may  be 
obtained ; or  by  attaching  timbers  and  laths, 
or  interweaving  wirework  to  the  tension-rods, 
the  ordinary  plaster  ceiling  may  be  produced, 
either  plain  or  panelled.  But  the  object  of 
the  inventor  has  been  to  produce  a mechanical 
construction,  the  arrangement  of  which,  while 
permitting  cheapness  and  facility  of  execution, 
should,  while  showing  the  whole  of  the  struc- 
ture, yet  be  susceptible  of  as  great  a variety  of 
ornament  as  any  class  of  architecture  extant. 

The  whole  of  the  short  and  long  tension- 
links  are  so  simple,  that  any  manufacturer  may 
furnish  them  at  a price  little  above  that  of 
merchant-bar.  The  only  requisite  is,  that  the 
punches  be  fixed  in  a tool  especially  made,  in 
order  to  insure  that  all  may  be  exactly 
alike.  The  bars  may,  if  required,  be  rolled 
with  swells  round  the  eyes  to  diminish  the 
weight  of  metal.  The  castings  may  be  in 
one  piece  with  the  column  that  rests  on  the 
chains,  or  in  two  pieces.  The  architect 
would  merely  have  to  furnish  the  designs  for  a 
single  casting.  The  proportion  of  depth  to 
span  would  be  about  one  to  fifteen  or  twenty, 
according  to  circumstances. 

W.  Bridges  Adams. 
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CAUSES  OF  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

CAPTAIN  HUISh’s  ESSAY. 

Capt.  Huish  has  been  for  some  years  the 
general  manager  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  and  he  therefore  brings  to 
the  subject  much  personal  and  practical  ex- 
perience. At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
delinquencies  of  railway  companies,  both  in 
regard  to  safety  and  to  punctuality,  are  being 
brought  prominently  before  the  public,  the 
expression  of  his  opinions  is  valuable. 

After  a vague  allusion  to  other  sources  of 
accident,  — those  attending  conveyance  by 
horses— those  occurring  to  pedestrians— the 
casualties  to  steam  boa's,  and  deaths  in  min- 
ing,— it  is  pleaded  “ that  due  regard  must  be 
had  to  comparative  results,”  and  that  undue 
importance  has  been  given  to  railway  accidents 
owing  “ to  the  statistics  of  railways,  and  the 
periodical  publication  of  the  Government  re- 
turns.” That  this  is  so  perhaps  cannot  be 
denied.  But  no  arguments  can  be  founded  on 
things  so  utterly  dissimilar  and  distinct.  Nor 
can  the  evils  and  dangers  attending  on  one 
system  afford  any  palliation  or  excuse  for 
those  which  attach  to  another.  If  comparisons 
are  requisite,  surely  there  should  at  least  be 
similarity  in  the  things  compared.  For  in- 
stance, the  accidents  on  English  lines  might 
have  been  contrasted  with  those  on  French  and 
American  railways : or  even  the  English 

lines  alone  might  have  been  compared 
the  one  with  the  other.  Then,  indeed, 
we  should  have  been  better  able  to  judge 
which  system  was  attended  with  the  great- 
est immunity  from  danger,  and  how  far 
the  practice  of  one  line  could  be  beneficially 
altered  by  the  experience  of  another.  But  in- 
stead, all  is  simple  generality,  and  throughout 
the  whole  paper,  statistical  details  of  accidents 
are  carefully  avoided.  Such  a table  would  be 
exceedingly  useful,  particularly  if  it  embraced 
the  results  for  several  years  back.  It  would 
fix  the  data  on  which  arguments  might  be 
based,  and  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
alterations  and  improvements  were  required. 
It  would,  in  fact,  be  doing  for  the  whole  rail- 
way system  what  Capt.  Iluish  has  done  in  this 
paper  for  the  locomotive  engine.  There  could 
not  then  be  the  same  discrepancy,  as  there  now 
most  assuredly  will  be,  between  the  conclusions 
from  his  paper  arrived  at  by  the  different 
parties,  by  the  railway  interest  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  public  on  the  other. 

A great  point  at  issue  is,  whether  safety  is, 
or  is  not,  dependent  on  punctuality,  to  the 
degree  the  public  believe.  Accidents  arise 
from  various  causes.  They  may  be  the  result 
of  utter  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual passenger  : they  may  be  produced  by 
obstructions  accidentally  or  wilfully  placed  on 
the  line  : they  may  even,  at  times,  be  attri- 
butable to  other  causes  over  which  the  com- 
pany has  no  direct  or  immediate  control : yet 
in  each  of  these  cases  much  depends  on  effi- 
cient regulations,  and  a due  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  employees.  But  all  combined  are  not 
the  fatal,  and  certainly  not  the  prominent 
sources  of  accident.  On  the  perfection  of  the 
road,  or  “ permanent  way,”  depends  the  safe 
and  economical  working  of  a railway.  This  has, 
at  all  times,  been  felt  by  engineers  to  be  the 
case.  Accordingly,  more  attention  has,  per- 
haps, been  directed  to  every  detail  of  the  per- 
manent way,  than  to  any  other  part  of  the 
system.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory. For,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
weight,  and  the  increased  speed  of  trains,  “ it 
is  remarkable  how  very  few  accidents  have 
arisen  from  the  road  itself.”  The  carrying 
stock,  so  far  as  the  locomotive  engine  and 
passenger-carriage  are  concerned,  may  also  be 
regarded  in  the  same  favourable  light.  Not 
so  the  merchandise-waggon,  which  is  stated 
to  be  in  many  instances  faulty  in  model  and 
material.  Their  want  of  accordance  in  size,  in 
the  height  and  gauge  of  the  buffers,  and  in 
the  mode  of  coupling,  renders  accidents,  espe- 
cially to  property,  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
bad  quality  of  the  material  and  its  injudicious 
distribution  also  tend  to  the  same  result. 
Captain  Huish,  therefore,  suggests  that,  either 
by  general  concert,or  by  compulsory  regula'ion, 
the  height  and  gauge  of  the  buffers  should  be 
made  uniform.  Until  such  time  as  they  are, 


he  says,  the  risk  of  accident,  and  the  certainty 
of  damage  must  continue.  As  this  is  really  the 
only  practical  remedy  suggested  in  the  paper 
for  those  evils  which  are  repeatedly  alarming 
and  surprising  mankind,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  giving  it  effect.  How- 
ever, the  railway  itself,  and  the  machinery  em- 
ployed upon  it,  do  not  produce,  it  seems,  “ a 
tithe  of  the  accidents  which  result  from  in- 
attention to  signals,  and  the  neglect  of 
regulations.”  Here,  then,  is  the  bane  (pre- 
sumed at  all  events)  of  the  system.  But 
we  are  told,  for  our  author  is  a hit  of  a 
philosopher,  as  well  as  a railway  manager,  that 
“so  long  as  machinery  is  material,  and  human 
nature  fallible,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  although 
experience  and  skill  may  diminish,  they  will 
not  prevent  the  recurrence  of  events  that 
startle  society,  and  cast  blame  on  railway 
management.”  So  the  fallibility  of  man  is  the 
only  explanation  that  can  be  offered  for  inat- 
tention to  signals  and  neglect  of  regulations. 
Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  repeatedly 
proved,  that  the  regulations  are  frequently  of 
so  conflicting  and  contradictory  a character, 
that  it  would  puzzle  the  most  ingenious  to 
unravel  them  ? Has  it  not  also  been  shown 
that  a single  individual  is  often  called  upon  to 
perform  so  many  various  and  numerous  duties, 
that  their  due  performance  simply  amounts  to 
an  impossibility?  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  increase  of  traffic,  by 
the  opening  of  new  lines  and  branches,  and  the 
further  development  and  extension  of  the 
system,  it  would  appear,  from  Captain  Sim- 
mons’s last  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  that 
the  number  of  persons  engaged  on  railways  has 
been  actually  diminished*  But  more  than  all, 
is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  gradual  reduction 
of  wages  and  salaries  has  tended  to  lower  the 
standard  of  ability  of  those  employed  ? The 
mere  diminution  in  numbers  is  natural 
enough.  It  is  what  might  be  expected  to  take 
place,  from  improvements  in  the  plant  and 
machinery,  and  from  each  person  having  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  duties.  This  is, 
however,  only  a stronger  reason  why  those  who 
remain  should  rather  be  better  paid  than  under- 
paid. 

With  regard  to  punctuality,  our  author 
says,  that  “ great  weight  is  generally  attached 
to  the  question  of  regularity  in  the  times  of 
the  trains,  as  an  essential  element  in  their 
safety,  and  whenever  an  accident  occurs,  the 
press  and  public  opinion,  as  expressed  through 
a jury,  seize  on  this  point  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  mishap  j”  whereas,  “ under  a well- 
regulated  system  of  signals  and  with  a well- 
disciplined  staff,  the  greatest  irregularity,  what- 
ever inconvenience  it  may  produce,  ought  not 
to  lead  to  danger.”  Ought  not;  but  the 
public  say  that  danger  does  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  irregularity.  And  there  is  seeming 
truth  on  their  side,  for  there  is  a remarkable 
concurrence  between  delay  and  accident.  In 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  instances,  it  will 
be  found  that,  whatever  other  causes  may  have 
helped  to  produce  the  disaster,  want  of  punc- 
tuality is  invariably  one  element.  This  view 
is  singularly  enough  borne  out  by  an  opinion 
expressed  by  Captain  Huish  in  an  earlier  part 
of  his  paper.  After  analysing  a thousand 
cases  of  engine  failures  and  defects,  he  says, 
“ Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  above  failures  are 
attended  with  any  direct  danger  to  the  public, 
but,  as  producing  a temporary  or  permanent 
inability  of  the  engine  to  carry  on  its  train,  may 
be  the  remote  cause  of  collision”  Signals  were 
introduced  as  auxiliaries,  as  a means  of  averting 
danger  when  irregularities  arose.  Here  they 
are  absolutely  looked  upon  as  offering  a pre- 
mium for  irregularities.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  so  frequent  are  the  delays,  and  so  frequent 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  danger-signal, 
that  occasionally  it  is  disregarded.  But  con- 
sidering the  “fallibility  of  man,”  it  would  be 
a much  more  natural  and  practical  remedy  to 
endeavour  to  remove  the  necessity  for  com- 
plete dependence  on  his  constant  vigilance  and 
undivided  attention.  Clearly  if  you  reduce 
the  amount  of  irregularity,  and  the  necessity 
for  using  these  signals,  you  remove  a great 
part  of  the  chance  of  danger  from  “ inatten- 

* Capt.  Hui9h  haa  since  given  an  explanation  of  this  in 
the  Times  newspaper,  but  not  satisfactorily. 


tion  to  signals  and  neglect  of  regulations.” 
The  railway  system  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
gigantic  piece  of  complicated  clockwork  or 
machinery.  So  long  as  every  part  of  the 
machine  is  in  perfect  order,  all  goes  well.  So 
long  as  every  train  comes  round  in  due  suc- 
cession, all  is  right.  When  once,  however,  a 
part  of  that  machine,  or  a train  of  that  railway, 
is  out  of  order  or  out  of  place,  the  whole  thing 
goes  wrong.  Confusion,  in  fact,  takes  the 
place  of  order.  True,  the  immediate  impedi- 
ment may  be  removed, — the  immediate  diffi- 
culty may  be  prevented, — still  it  is  only  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  part  of  the  machine 
or  the  system. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
and  enlarged  building  for  the  Liverpool 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Association  Asylum  and 
Schools  was  laid  on  Thursday  in  last  week. 
The  site  is  upwards  of  an  acre  of  ground,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  West  Derby-road,  and 
cost  about  3,000/.  The  style  of  the  building 
will  be  Elizabethan.  It  will  be  approached  by 
a terrace-walk,  about  4 feet  high,  with  steps  in 
the  centre.  The  building  will  be  of  patent  red 
brick,  with  white  stone  mouldings  and  dress- 
ings. The  centre  or  main  elevation  will  be 
three  stories  high.  The  ground-floor  will 
comprise  a vestibule,  committee-room,  boys’ 
and  girls’  school-rooms,  dining-rooms,  and 
ante-rooms.  Each  school  will  receive  about 
forty  scholars.  Childrens’  dormitories,  and 
apartments  of  master  and  mistress,  will  occupy 
the  first-floor;  and  the  third  story  will  be  used 
for  invalids  and  domestics.  The  offices  will 
be  on  the  basement.  The  alms-houses  will 
form  handsome  wings,  there  being  six  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  building.  Each  of  these  will 
be  a compact  cottage,  with  kitchen  and  parlour 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  two  bed-rooms  above. 
The  length  of  the  building  will  he  216  feet. 
The  design  and  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  William  Daish,  architect,  and  have  been 
presented  gratuitously  to  the  committee  of  the 
institution.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  edifice 
is  about  2,5001.  and  it  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  next  summer. 

Salford. — A new  Baptist  chapel  has  been 
completed  and  opened  in  Great  George-street. 
The  style  is  Early  Tudor,  of  which  there  is  no 
similar  example  in  Manchester  or  Salford.  It 
is  composed  of  stone  and  bricks  on  a plain 
surface,  relieved  by  blue  bricks  wrought  in 
ornamental  characters,  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  architecture.  The  building  is  entered 
from  a flight  of  steps,  of  Yorkshire  stone, 
leading  to  an  open  porch,  extending  across  the 
entire  front  of  the  building,  and  communi- 
cating with  two  subsidiary  porches,  forming 
vestibules  to  the  gallery  and  to  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  chapel.  In  front  there  are  two 
towers,  one  of  which  contains  the  staircase  to 
the  gallery,  and  another  a room  for  the  chapel- 
keeper,  and  other  rooms  of  minor  importance. 
The  towers  are  finished  with  a gabled  termina- 
tion on  every  side.  The  roof  is  an  upright 
slated  one,  of  an  ornamental  form.  In  the 
chapel  there  are  two  principal  aisles,  with  side 
seats  and  a centre  range.  At  the  south  end, 
where  there  is  a stained  seven-light  window,  a 
gallery  is  erected  for  Sunday-school  children. 
On  each  side  of  the  chapel  there  are  six  win- 
dows, and  at  the  north  end,  behind  the  choir, 
there  are  five  stained  lights  in  a sort  of  octa- 
gonal projection.  Behind  the  lectern  is  a large 
chair,  used  by  the  pastor  instead  of  a pulpit.' 
Side  galleries  may  hereafter  be  erected  for  at 
least  400  people.  Under  the  chapel  is  a 
school-room,  for  400  children.  The  baptistry, 
under  the  choir  and  behind  the  minister’s 
seat,  is  capable  of  containing  about  1,200 
gallons  of  water.  The  aisles  are  laid  with 
tesselated  pavement.  The  stone  used  in  the 
erection  is  from  Ilollington,  Stafford>hire^and 
the  tesselated  pavement  is  from  Peakes,  Tun- 
stall,  in  same  county.  The  cost  of  the  chapel, 
which  is  seated  for  700  persons,  was  2,000/. 

Blackburn. — The  foundation  of  the  town- 
hall  was  laid  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  market-place.  The  design  is 
in  the  Italian  style.  The  principal  front  pre- 
sents a range  of  Corinthian  columns,  on  a 
rusticated  basement,  the  entablature  sur- 
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mounted  by  an  attic  and  perforated  parapet. 
The  entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  consists  oi 
three  ornamental  iron  gates,  opening  into  the 
vestibule.  The  window  and  door  openings  are 
all  arched,— those  of  the  ground  floor  having 
rusticated  dressings ; and  the  first  floor  more 
enriched,  having  pila-ters,  archbolts,  and 
ornamented  keystones.  The  magistrates’  en- 
trance is  on  the  south  front,  under  a portico 
havingDoric  columns, pilasters, and  entablature. 
The  fall  of  the  ground  on  this  side  has  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  have  a flight  of  steps  out- 
side to  gain  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  police 
court  will  also  be  on  this  side,  and  will  be 
reached  by  a flight  of  steps  concealed  behind 
the  parapet  of  the  area.  On  the  east  floor  is 
the  entrance  to  the  prison  court-yard  through 
a gate  of  rusticated  masonry.  There  are  two 
entrance  doorways,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
gate.  The  north  front  is  of  much  plainer 
appearance  than  the  others.  The  public  en- 
trance to  the  court-room  is  in  the  centre 
through  an  arched  doorway.  The  building 
will  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  2,000  square 
yards,  exclusive  of  the  vacant  areas  and  prison 
court-yard.  The  height  from  the  footpath  in 
front  to  the  top  of  the  parapet  is  62  feet.  The 
principal  entrance  is  from  the  west,  goinp 
directly  into  a vestibule,  49  feet  6 inches  by  3( 
feet;  on  onesideof  which  is  a news-room,  51  fee 
by  37  feet ; and  on  the  other  the  council-rooms 
occupying  a corresponding  space.  Behind  thi 
vestibule,  and  divided  from  it  by  a corrido: 

9 feet  wide,  is  the  court  room,  54  feet  bj 
35  feet,  lighted  by  a glass  dome,  12  feet  dia- 
meter. On  the  south  side  of  the  building  are — i 
magistrates’  room,  25  feet  by  18  feet;  a police 
court,  36  feet  by  24  feet ; clerk’s  office,  anc 
other  rooms  connected  with  the  courts.  The 
north  side  is  arranged  for  collectors’  and  sur- 
veyors’ offices,  and  a house  for  superintendent 
of  police.  On  the  east  side,  within  the  court- 
yard, is  the  police-office  and  prison,  containing 
eighteen  cells.  The  first  floor  is  reached  by 
two  stairs,  one  from  each  end  of  the  corridot 
behind  the  vestibule.  One  of  these  stairs  is 
24  feet  square,  and  the  other  23  feet  by  1 2 feet, 
They  lead  to  a corridor  9 feet  wide,  from  which 
the  various  rooms  are  entered.  The  west  front 
is  wholly  occupied  by  a large  room  for  public 
meetings,  1 14  feet  by  50  feet,  and  34  feet  high, 
affording  sitting  room  for  upwards  of  1,200, 
and  standing  room  for  3,600  persons.  There 
are  five  doors  to  this  room,  each  4 feet  6 inches 
wide.  The  other  rooms  on  this  floor  are  laid 
out  as  side  and  ante-rooms  in  connection  with 
the  large  room,  so  as  to  afford  accommodation 
for  balls,  assemblies,  &c.  and  also  for  com- 
mittees of  council  and  improvement  commis- 
sioners. One  of  these  rooms  is  44  feet  9 inches 
by  24  feet  6 inches.  On  the  second  floor  arc 
two  sets  of  rooms,  arranged  for  the  various 
offices,  &c.  of  the  commissioners.  In  the 
basement  are  cellars,  furnace,  and  other  rooms 
connected  with  the  warming  apparatus,  water- 
closets,  and  other  conveniences.  There  are 
two  towers,  containing  ventilation  shafts,  eacl 
tower  above  80  feet  high.  All  the  stairs  are  tc 
be  of  stone,  and  the  corridors,  passages,  &c 
fading  to  the  public  rooms  arched  with  brick 
1 he  estimate  for  the  building  is  22,119 /.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Blackburn  ; anc 
the  contractors  are  Mr.  W.  Stones  and  Mr 
ihomas  Hacking,  also  of  this  town. 

Coventry.  The  lowest  tender  for  the  mair 
sewer  through  the  town  has  been  accepted 
and  thus  for  something  less  than  5,000/.  the 
town  will  after  a delay  of  two  or  three  years, 
be  furnished  with  the  means  of  passing  away 
the  refuse  which  now  forms  the  source  of  dis- 
ease and  pestilence,  to  a locality  where  it  miv 
be  converted  ,nto  a means  of  nrofit  and  fer- 
tility.— Coventry  Herald. 

for^tSh-?°Ur”e:'~Mreasures  are  bein£  adopted 
Hon  withe^0n  °f  3 m?rket-l>ouSe,  in  oonnec 
w»th  the  proposed  new  building  for  the 
Literary  Institute  of  this  town.  * 

V VCky‘~iThe  uhurch  of  St-  Paul,  Kexby  in 
Yorkshire,  has  been  erected  on  a site  newly 
xn  the  centre  of  the  village.  It  is  of  the  irrh? 
lecture  of  nth  century,  and  has  ' 

bahly  1,500/.  It  is  calculated  to  accommo 

601 feeaUondred  ^ ^ ,pe°ple'  and  about 
“ co,ns,8;inK  of  ”»«.  chancel,  and 
small  north  aisle  of  two  arches  towards  the 


west.  The  entrance  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  gable,  under  an  open  stone  porch.  A 
wooden  screen,  with  the  arcades  pierced  for 
plate  glass,  separates  a small  antechapel  from 
the  body  of  the  church.  The  nave  has  three 
two-light  windows  on  the  south,  two- single- 
light windows  on  the  north,  and  a two-light 
west  window  over  the  porch.  The  chancel 
has  a three-light  window  to  the  east,  and  a 
single  light  upon  the  southern  side.  The 
most  ornamental  portion  is  a bell  turret  on  the 
north  side  of  the  west  front,  projecting  about 
half  its  width  from  the  general  line  of  front. 
It  is  square  at  the  bottom,  working  into  an 
octagon  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  and 
terminating  in  an  open  lantern,  surmounted 
by  a spire.  The  entire  height  to  the  top  of  the 
metal  cross  is  about  60  feet.  The  chancel  is 
raised  two  steps  above  the  nave,  and  the  floor 
of  communion-table  two  steps  above  chancel. 
The  greater  part  of  the  timber  is  deal,  stained, 
but  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  oak. 
The  walls  of  the  church  are  built  externally  of 
Collingham  stone,  and  the  interior  of  Clifford 
Moor  stone,  while  the  window  dressings  and 
more  finished  portions  are  from  Whitby.  Over 
the  aisle  and  chancel  arches,  and  over  the  win- 
dows, several  texts  of  Scripture  are  introduced 
in  ornamental  painting.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs. 
Shaftoe  and  Bacon,  of  York.  The  carvings 
in  stone  were  by  Mr.  Bradley,  and  those  in 
wood  by  Mr.  Jones,  also  of  York.  There  is  an 
illuminated  painting  by  Mr.  James  West,  of 
London.  A commission,  according  to  the 
York  Gazette,  has  been  given  to  Kellner,  the 
glass  painter,  of  Bavaria,  to  execute  the  stained 
glass  for  the  eastern  and  western  windows,  the 
pattern  of  which  is  to  he  similar  to  that  in  the 
“Five  Sisters”  in  York  Cathedral. 

Osmotherley.  — Waterworks  were  lately 
opened  at  Osmotherley,  near  Northallerton. 
The  town,  it  is  said,  will  thus  be  plentifully 
supplied  from  an  excellent  spring.  A tank, 
capable  of  containing  4,000  gallons,  has  been 
constructed  from  the  plans  of  the  engineer, 
Mr.  Lynde,  jun.  Great  George -street,  West- 
minster. The  pipes  from  the  tank  have  been 
carried  through  the  streets,  and  at  convenient 
distances  are  placed  taps,  where  water  can  be 
obtained  at  all  times  by  those  who  have  not 
had  it  laid  on  to  their  houses.  These  works 
have  been  completed  by  voluntary  rate,  and 

will  amply  repay  the  outlay. A mechanics’ 

institution,  not  long  ago,  was  also  established 
in  this  town,  and  has  a useful  selection  of 
books,  and  a reading-room  attached  to  it,  well 
supplied  with  the  journals  of  the  day. 

Greenock. — The  People’s  Park,  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town  of  Greenock,  and  for  which  the 
working  men  of  the  town  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Sir  Michael  R.  Shaw  Stewart,  is 
now  nearly  finished.  The  ground  has  been 
laid  out  on  a design  by  Mr.  Stewart  Murray, 
of  Glasgow.  It  extends  to  about  eight  acres, 
and  has  a considerable  declivity  from  south  to 
north;  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  being  170 
yards.  It  is  provided  with  cricket-ground, 
spaces  for  various  gymnastic  exercises,  bowl- 
ing-greens, and  ornamental  plantations. 

St.  Heller's. — Cut  granite  pedestals  for  cast- 
metal  receivers  for  letters,  as  assistant  post- 
offices,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  are  now 
being  put  down  in  various  parts  of  this  town 
and  suburbs. 


CRITICISM.* 

. .T.HE.cleve^  though  negligent,  may  perhaps 
think  it  pedantic  to  insist  on  the  neces- 
sity of  writing  with  correctness,  elegance,  and 
good  sense.  Men  want  as  frequently  to  be 
reminded  as  informed  ; and  it  is  not  sufficiently 
considered  by  writers  who  flatter  themselves 
with  opinions  in  favour  of  their  own  powers, 
who  think  they  cannot  easily  err,  and  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  trust  their  own 
genius,  that  to  criticise  well  requires  an  able 
judgment  and  a comprehensive  knowledge  in 
literature.  The  rules  which  such  treat  with 
contempt  or  affect  to  contemn,  serve  to 
counteract  the  vicious  influences  that  tend  to 
degiade  both  language  and  criticism.  Bruyere 
truly  remarks  “ Criticism  is  as  often  a trade 
* See  p.  689. 
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as  a science,  it  requiring  more  health  than  wit, 
more  labour  than  capacity,  more  practice  than 
genius.  If  a person  who  has  less  discernment 
than  study  pretends  to  it,  he  will  but  corrupt 
his  own  judgment  as  well  as  that  of  the 
readers.” 

To  comply  with  the  maxim9  of  composition, 
to  desire  that  the  expression  he  proportionate 
to  the  subject  considered,  is  not,  as  some 
suppose,  the  tyranny  of  pedants,  nor  does  it 
necessarily  cramp  originality  and  invention; 
but  it  checks  caprice  and  affectation,  which 
always  disgust  when  discovered.  Mere  obedi- 
ence to  rules  is  of  course  insufficient.  'They 
prevent  such  as  are  more  bold  than  judicious 
from  committing  great  faults. 

Criticism  was  allegorically  called  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Truth;  she  was  at 
her  birth  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
It  must  therefore  be  the  result  of  much  and 
varied  experience;  it  must  possess  powers 
educated  in  the  highest  degree.  It  will  show 
the  confidence  it  has  in  its  superiority,  and 
carry  the  conviction  of  it  to  others.  It  will 
pronounce  its  opinions  of  the  merits  of  any 
production  with  a certainty  of  judgment;  but 
so  difficult  is  this,  that  he  who  once  depends 
upon  any  other  resource  but  experience  and 
tact,  will  make  egregious  blunders. 

As  the  eye  is  attracted  to  a noble  building 
or  a splendid  painting,  all  that  language  offers 
of  suitable  decoration  should  be  used  to  give 
force  and  charm  to  its  description.  We  want 
the  latter  to  produce  an  effect  analogous  to  the 
former.  The  mental  labour  bestowed  in  praise 
of  those  masterly  works  of  art  is  the  best 
tribute  to  their  distinguished  merits. 

Pope  celebrates  in  well-known  lines  * those 
beauties  uncommon  and  above  rule,  which, 
making  their  direct  application  to  the  heart, 
and  gaining  it,  afterwards  procure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  judgment,  although  habituated  to 
judge  only  by  rule ; but  such  effects  are  attain- 
able only  by  few.  Labour  is  necessary  to  all 
excellence.  It  is  folly  to  avoid  the  toils  by 
which  accuracy  is  obtained,  and  by  which 
the  critical  powers  are  established.  The  author 
of  “Hermes”  says  on  this  subject, — “The 
misfortune  is,  that  genius  is  something  rare ; 
nor  can  he  who  possesses  it  even  then,  by 
neglecting  rules,  produce  what  is  accurate. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  though  they  want 
genius,  think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if 
they  cannot  become  good  authors,  may  still 
make  tolerable  critics;  may  be  able  to  show 
the  difference  between  the  creeping  and  the 
simple,  the  pert  and  the  pleasing,  the  turgid 
and  the  sublime;  in  short,  to  sharpen,  like  the 
whetstone,  that  genius  in  others  which  Nature 
in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themselves.” 

Even  now,  as  formerly,  the  idea  of  beauty  is 
vague  and  undefined,  varying  with  the  differ- 
ences of  education,  habits  of  life,  and  condition 
of  every  individual.  The  term  is  sometimes 
applied  to  that  which  pleases  men,  they  know 
not  why;  sometimes  to  that  which  is  only  the 
result  of  certain  conventions.  “ We  pronounce 
things  beautiful,”  in  the  words  of  Dr.  John- 
son, “ because  they  have  something  which  we 
agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  call  beauty,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  find  it  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our  know- 
ledge increases,  and  appropriate  it  to 
higher  excellence,  when  higher  excellence 
comes  within  our  view.”  It  is  the  task 
of  criticism  to  show  out  of  what  customs, 
circumstances,  and  prejudices  the  contrary 
opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  arise ; to 
establish  certain  principles ; “ to  distinguish 
those  means  of  pleasing  which  depend  upon 
known  causes  and  rational  deduction,  from 
the  nameless  and  inexplicable  elegances  which 
appeal  wholly  to  the  fancy.”  The  critic,  thus 
furnished  with  the  ideas  of  beauty  that  most 
conform  to  the  general  truth  of  nature,  learns 
how  they  are  capable  of  adaptation  to  practical 
purposes,  and  to  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  thought  necessary,  also,  to  be  able  to 
detect  falsehood  and  deformity,  in  order  to  be 
capable  of  admiring — or  to  admire  the  more — 
truth  and  beauty.  And  the  critic  will  know 
from  the  class  of  objects  men  take  most  delight 
* Essay  on  Criticism,  v.  152. 
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in,  or  from  the  peculiar  pattern  they  choose  to 
wear  or  to  imitate,  the  degree  of  cultivation 
that  their  minds  have  received.  The  refined 
few  consider  simplicity  the  feature  of  greatest 
merit  in  ornament;  the  trifling,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  ignorant,  prize  only  what  is  striking 
and  costly — brilliant  in  colours  and  showy  in 
contrast.  Nothing  can  severely  or  more  truly 
satirize  this  taste  than  the  fancy  of  the  negro 
chief  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  who  received  an 
Englishman’s  visit  of  ceremony  in  a drummer’s 
jacket  and  a judge’s  wig.* 

To  acquire  true  and  settled  notions  of  beauty, 
those  works  which  have  been  admired  by  the 
most  enlightened,  and  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  must  be  studied,  and  kept  con- 
stantly before  the  sight.  The  best  specimens 
of  the  best  masters  must  be  repeatedly  in- 
spected. No  correctness  or  certainty  can  be 
arrived  at  without  abundant  experience  of 
their  merits.  The  critic  should  remember  that 
knowledge  and  taste  are  progressive ; to  be 
reached  only  by  great  labour  and  by  an  un- 
ceasing exertion  of  the  powers  of  observation, 
comparison,  and  reflection  on  that  which  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  most  perfect. 

F.  L. 


THE  PECUNIARY  RESULT  OF  MODEL 

HOUSES  FOR  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

Mr.  H.  Roberts  has  drawn  up  a statement 
to  be  added  to  the  report  of  the  General  Sani- 
tary Congress,  recently  held  in  Brussels,  which 
proves  the  success  which  has  attended  the  model 
houses,  and  the  encouragement  they  afford  to  a 
general  adoption  of  the  principle  on  which  they 
are  established,  viz.  that  of  providing  for  the 
working  population  healthy  and  convenient 
abodes,  to  be  let  to  them  at  such  rents  as  will 
return  a fair  rate  of  interest  on  the  amount  of 
outlay,  after  the  payment  of  all  current  ex- 
penses. 

The  first  range  of  dwellings  built  by  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  was  the  “ Model  Buildings” 
near  Bagnigge  Wells,  for  twenty-three  families 
and  thirty  aged  women,  with  two  small  wash- 
houses used  by  the  tenants.  On  these  build- 
ings, commenced  in  1844,  and  occupied  in 

1845,  the  sum  of  5,3251.  was  expended,  besides 
1,045/.  paid  for  the  land.  The  rents  received 
average  391/.  per  annum.  The  taxes  and 
current  expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs,  are  83/. 
per  annum,  leaving  a return  of  about  4'33  per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  of  4 per 
cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  land. 

Their  second  range  of  dwellings  was  the 
Model  Lodging-House  for  104  single  men,  in 
George-street,  Bloomsbury,  commenced  in 

1846,  and  occupied  in  1847  : the  cost  of  this 
building  was  4,289/. ; the  cost  of  the  furniture 
936/.  and  1,200/.  was  paid  for  the  land.  The 
receipts  from  the  lodgers,  at  2s.  4d.  per  week, 
amount  on  the  average  to  614/.  per  annum. 
The  taxes  and  current  expenses,  exclusive  of 
repairs,  are  308/.  per  annum,  leaving  a return 
of  about  5 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building 
and  furniture,  and  4 per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  land. 

Their  third  range  of  dwellings  was  the 
Model- Houses  for  fifty-four  families,  in  Streat- 
ham-street,  Bloomsbury,  commenced  in  1849, 
and  occupied  in  1850.  The  cost  of  this  build- 
ing was  8,860/.  the  land  being  rented  at  50/. 
per  annum.  The  rents,  since  the  addition  of 
six  tenements  to  the  forty-eight  originally  pro- 
vided, are  at  the  rate  of  745/.  per  annum. 
The  ground-rent,  taxes,  and  current  expenses, 
exclusive  of  repairs,  are  235/.  per  annum, 
leaving  a return  of  575  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  outlay. 

Their  fourth  range  of  houses  was  the 
“ Thanksgiving  Model  Buildings”  in  Port- 
pool-lane,  Gray’s-inn-lane,  built  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  removal  of  the  cholera.  They 
were  commenced  in  1850,  and  occupied  in 
1851.  Dwellings  are  provided  for  twenty 
families,  and  128  single  women.  There  is  also 
a public  washhouse  for  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, fitted  with  thirty-four  tubs,  and  on 
the  basement  floor  a depository  is  formed  for 
huxters’  goods.  The  cost  of  these  buildings 
was  9.500/.  exclusive  of  1,700/.  paid  for  the 

* Walker's  “ Original"  article,  “ Ornament." 


land.  The  amount  of  revenue  derivable  from 
the  whole  cannot  yet  be  stated,  owing  to  the 
time  required  for  bringing  into  full  operation 
the  washing  establishment  and  the  huxters’ 
depot.  The  house  for  single  women  has  also 
filled  more  slowly  than  the  family  houses, 
although  each  woman  pays  only  one  shilling 
per  week  for  half  a furnished  room. 

In  addition  to  these  four  ranges  of  new 
buildings,  the  Society  has  taken  on  lease, 
altered  and  adapted,  two  piles  of  old  dwellings. 
One  in  Charles-street,  Drury-lane,  to  accom- 
modate eighty-four  single  men,  at  an  outlay  of 
1,163/.  The  receipts  from  the  lodgers,  at  four- 
pence  per  night,  average  415/.  per  annum  : the 
rent,  taxes,  and  current  expenses,  exclusive  of 
repairs,  amount  to  222/.  which  leaves  a clear 
return  of  17  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  outlay. 

The  other  old  building  altered  and  adapted 
by  the  Society  is  a lodging-house  for  fifty- 
seven  single  women,  in  Hatton  Garden.  This 
house,  on  which  1,045/.  was  expended,  is  let 
as  a depot  for  female  emigrants,  at  a fixed 
rent,  returning  7h  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  six  buildings 
above  described,  with  the  furniture  of  the 
lodging-houses,  is  31,118/.  and  on  the  land  or 
site  of  three  of  the  buildings  is  3,945/. ; the 
net  return,  exclusive  of  repairs,  from  those 
fully  occupied,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  six 
per  cent,  on  the  buildings  and  furniture,  and 
of  four  per  cent,  on  the  land. 

In  reference  to  the  outlay  on  repairs,  the 
experience  of  the  Society  shows  that,  taking 
new  and  old  buildings  together,  and  including 
the  furniture,  an  average  expenditure  of  £ per 
cent,  per  annum  is  sufficient. 

In  the  Streatham-street  and  Portpool-lane 
model  houses  a fire-proof  principle  of  con- 
struction has  been  introduced.  This  im- 
portant object  is  effected  by  arching  the  floors 
and  roofs  with  tubular  hollow  bricks,  slightly 
wedge-shaped,  6 inches  deep,  3?  inches  wide, 
and  -finch  thick,  set  in  cement;  the  rise  of 
the  arches  being  from  finch  to  1 inch  per  foot 
on  the  span,  which  varies  from  7 feet  to  10 
feet  6 inches.  The  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ings renders  the  floor  and  roof  arches  a con- 
tinued series  of  abutments  to  each  other, 
excepting  at  the  extremities,  where  they  are 
tied  in  with  iron  rods,  f inch  diameter,  secured 
to  cast-iron  springers.  The  roofs  are  levelled 
with  concrete,  and  asphalted.  The  extra  cost 
of  this  fire-proof  construction  beyond  that 
with  the  ordinary  combustible  floors  and  roof, 
but  little  exceeded  f per  cent,  on  the  entire 
cost  of  the  building. 

Improved  or  model  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  erected  by  voluntary  associations,  are 
gradually  rising  in  the  metropolis  and  in  other 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  for  regulating  lodging-houses, 
cannot  fail  of  producing  a most  beneficial  and 
much  needed  change  in  the  domiciliary  condi- 
tion of  vast  numbers  of  the  working  popu- 
lation. 


BUILDING  AND  OTHER  WORKS  IN 
AMERICA. 

New  York  Building  Mania. — The  extent  to 
which  building  operations  are  at  present  pro- 
gressing at  New  York,  is  something  quite  ex- 
traordinary, according  to  the /Veto  York  Herald, 
which  is  giving  a series  of  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, enumerating  long  lists  of  the  more  pro- 
minent buildings  in  progress.  In  Sixteenth 
Ward  alone,  it  appears,  over  a million  of  dol- 
lars are  being  expended  in  building  ; and. more 
than  four  millions  in  Eighteenth  Ward. 

“ In  Sixteenth  Ward,”  says  the  Herald, 
“the  spirit  of  improvement  has  arrived  at  its 
zenith  : the  number  of  houses  building  in  this  ward 
is  incredible,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fourteenth  and  Twenty-third  streets.  Here  some 
magnificent  dwelling-houses  are  being  erected.  The 
material  used  for  fronts  in  these  streets  is  principally 
brown  stone.  The  fronts  of  some  houses  are 
beautifully  cut  and  ornamented,  while  others  are 
plain,  without  any  ornament  whatever.  We  no- 
ticed several  houses  with  white  marble  fronts  in 
Twenty-third-street,  but  they  are  neither  as  hand- 
some nor  as  costly  as  the  brown  stone  ones  in  that 
street.  In  various  other  parts  of  this  ward  the 
houses,  which  are  built  by  speculators  for  tenement 
purposes,  are  constructed  in  the  cheapest  manner 


possible.  There  are  at  present  two  lines  of 
rail-roads  in  this  ward,  which  occasion,  in  a great 
measure,  the  bustling  and  business-like  appear- 
ance of  this  portion  of  the  city.”  “ Eighteenth 
Ward  is  one  of  the  largest  wards  in  the  city. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  person,  not  well  acquainted 
with  it,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  building 
operations  in  this  ward.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested, and  the  number  of  men  employed,  is  almost 
incredible.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Thirfy-tnird- 
street  and  Second  Avenue  the  houses  are  all  cheap 
tenement  buildings.  In  the  * upper-ten  ’ portion 
the  structures  are  upon  a grand  scale  : the  cutting 
of  the  brown  stone  in  a great  number  of  these 
houses  is  superb,  and  the  painting  of  their  interiors 
exquisite.  Another  great  feature  of  these  houses  is 
the  expensive  mantel-pieces  used  in  the  parlours  and 
basements,  which  in  some  cases  cost  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Above  Fourteenth- 
street  everywhere  you  go  your  ears  are  assailed  by 
the  noise  occasioned  by  blasting  rocks,  which  is 
often  performed  in  a very  careless  manner.  The 
favourite  material  for  constructing  fronts  is  brown 
stone  : there  are  a good  many  white  marble  fronts, 
but  they  are  plain,  and  not  so  handsome  or  expen- 
sive as  the  brown  stone.  From  the  nature  of  the 
white  marble  used  it  is  incapable  of  ornamental 
carving.  The  styles  of  architecture  are  so  mixed 
and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them.” 

The  Manhatton  gas-works,  from  which  the 
city  is  partly  supplied,  took  fire  lately,  and 
created  a sudden  commotion  in  theatres,  con- 
cert-rooms, hotels,  and  other  places,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  lights.  Property  at  the  gas- 
works to  the  extent  of  40,000  dollars  is  said 
to  have  been  destroyed. 

Washington. — The  local  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald  reports  that,  “ the  marble 
walls  of  the  new  Capitol  are  raising  their  bright 
white  faces  in  the  sun’s  light.  The  admirable 
plans  of  the  United  States’  architect,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Walter,  are  being  handsomely  and 
faithfully  executed  under  the  masterly  direction 
of  Capt.  Samuel  Strong,  of  New  York, — the 
most  famous  of  your  Hiram  Abiffs.  The  de- 
signs of  Mr.  Walter  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol  seem,  upon  the  closest  scrutiny,  to  be 
the  very  best  that  could  have  been  originated. 
They  are  faultless.”  Everything  is  either 
superlatively  good  or  execrably  bad  with  our 
energetic  and  tempestuously  go-a-head  cousins 
of  the  Transatlantic. 

Railway  Works. — A letter  from  St.John’s, 
New  Brunswick,  of  the  28th  ult.  states  that 
“ the  provincial  government  lias  closed  a con- 
tract with  William  Jackson,  M.P.  for  himself 
and  wealthy  associates  in  England,  to  build  a 
railway  across  New  Brunswick,  from  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  United  States,  at  6,500/.  per  mile, 
including  rolling,  and  all  equipments  com- 
plete. The  province  takes  stock  1,200/.  and 
leaves  the  company  1,800/.  per  mile,  the  loan 
bearing  interest  six  per  cent,  secured  by  a first 
mortgage  on  the  whole  road,  stock,  stations, 
&c.  The  road  and  all  equipments  to  be  of  the 
best  description,  such  as  the  best  English 
roads,  and  capable  of  being  travelled  even  at 
the  greatest  speed.  The  survey  is  going  on 
with  vigour.  The  contract  will  be  signed  to- 
morrow.”  A railway  traveller  in  the  States 

complains  of  being  obliged  to  bolt  his  meals  at 
all  the  stations,  and  proposes  the  addition  of 
i an  eating-saloon  to  the  trains,  so  that  he  who 
runs  may  eat.  The  access  from  car  to  car  on 
American  lines  would  render  the  establishment 
of  such  a saloon  quite  practicable.  In  Ger- 
many, it  appears,  passengers  can  have  a cup  of 
coffee,  &c.  in  their  cars  whenever  they  wish  it, 
a place  being  provided  at  the  end  of  each  for 
quaffing  the  beverage. 

Electro-Telegraphic.—  The  last  Legislature 
of  Maine  passed  an  Act  making  telegraph 
companies  liable  for  errors  in  despatches,  either 
in  transmission  or  in  writing  out,  to  the  amount 
paid  for  its  transmission  to  its  destination,  both 
‘ in  and  out  of  the  state.  In  case  of  unreason- 
: able  delay  to  transmit  or  deliver,  affecting  the 
! value  of  the  despatch,  the  amount  paid  shall 
be  refunded.  Damages  for  falsifying  a de- 
; spatch,  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  dollars. 

: Operators,  agents,  clerks,  and  other  officers, 
are  held  liable  for  any  fraud  committed  or 
| attempted  by  means  of  a telegraph. 

■ New  Inventions. — A mechanic  of  Nashua, 
. N.  H.  has  invented  a new  method  of  driving 
; circular  saws  without  an  arbor.  With  a saw 

■ arranged  as  he  has  it,  a 4-feet  saw,  it  is  said, 
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will  cut  a board  3J  feet  wide,  while  as  now  ar- 
ranged, a 4-feet  saw  will  hardly  cut  lifoot. 
It  is  also  arranged  so  that  it  will  cut  when  the 
carriage  is  going  either  way,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  saw  nearly  twice  as  fast. 

The  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Fensylvania  reports,  amongst  many  other  re- 
cent patents,  one  for  an  improvement  in  plan- 
ing machines,  by  Nicholas  G.  Norcross,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  who  claims, — “ When  placed 
so  as  to  operate  on  one  side  of  a board,  a 
cylindrical,  rotary  cutter,  for  roughing  and 
reducing,  which  cuts  from  the  unplaned  to  the 
planed  surface,  in  combination  with  a stationary 
cutter,  placed  behind,  and  as  near  thereto  as 
may  be,  for  finishing  without  pressure  rollers 
or  pressure  bars  of  any  kind,  whereby  I am 
enabled  to  operate  with  greatly  diminished 
power,  and  the  rotary  cutter  will  cut  up  and 
throw  off  the  shavings  from  the  stationary 
cutter,  and  the  boards  will  be  reduced  to  an 
equal  thickness  and  a smooth  surface;”  and 
another  for  improved  wrought  nail  machi- 
nery, by  Daniel  Dodge,  Keeseville,  New  York, 
who  describes  his  invention  as  “such  a com- 
bination and  arrangement  of  the  cutter, 
gripers,  and  hammers,  that  when  a rod  of 
suitable  dimensions  is  introduced  into  the 
machine,  a piece  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a 
nail  will  be  cut  off,  caught  into  grippers,  and 
passed  under  a series  of  hammers,  receiving 
one  stroke  from  each,  as  it  progresses,  and  re- 
volving during  its  transition,  from  one  hammer 
to  another,  so  that  its  different  sides  may  be 
acted  on  alternately,  until  it  has  passed  the 
entire  series,  and  is  reduced  to  the  requisite 
size  and  form,  after  which  it  is  discharged.” 
His  claims  are  too  lengthened  and  numerous 
for  us  to  detail. 


METROPOLIS  BUILDINGS  ACT. 

In  consequence  of  a recent  decision  of  the 
official  referees,  a circular  has  been  issued  by 
several  of  the  district  surveyors,  announcing 
that  henceforth  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  leave 
openings  in  new  bnildings  preparatory  to  ad- 
ditions being  erected,  which  it  is  well  known 
has  been  the  custom  since  the  Act  came  into 
force.  The  wisdom  of  this  direction  is  very 
questionable.  1 

_ T,h,e  8reat  anomaly  and  injustice  of  the 
Building  Act,  in  reference  to  additions,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  to  our  suburban  houses, 
is  now  corning  to  the  test.  The  referees  say  it 
is  not  lawful  to  build  and  leave  openings  to 
join  on  the  additions,  as  we  have  done  hitherto, 
lhis  decision  points  attention  to  the  great 
injustice  of  the  principle  that  has  been  hitherto 
endured.  The  district  surveyors  have  reaped 
a rtcA  harvest  by  the  small  areas  permitted  by 
the  statute.  It  is  notorious  that  the  <rross 
amount  of  fees  paid  on  fourth-rate  houses 
exceeds  any  other,  both  in  rate  per  cent,  on 
the  cost,  and  aggregate  amount  of  fees. 

effort!?  haV'i  bee"  “ g00tl  ma"y  abortive 
efforts  to  produce  an  amended  Building  Act 

ll,,%ra,eas”e  is  be  carried  through  is 
still  doubtful.  Ihe  building  interest  has  ttvo 
1 in  tho  House  of  Cora- 

moos  (Alderman  Cubitt  and  Mr.  Peto).  Tliev 
would  add  to  their  laurels,  and  confer  a lasting 
benefit  on  the  metropolitan  community,  if  they 

a,PP'y  themselves  to  the  question  of  a 
practical  and  simple  Building  Act.  X.  Y 

respondent  ™“^ing  from  a cor- 

be£T\Sf  PV'  ^“rs.-This  was  a summons 
court  ‘'I';Paynter.atthe  Wandsworth  Police- 

for  Wa„?  ‘"“I  °f  ‘he  district  surveyor 
for  Wandsworth  and  Tooting,  charging  the 

"i11'  havine  stripped,  ripped!  un- 
covered  and  reconstructed  and  recovered  the 
in  Dove-lane)  Wands! 

which  the  defendant"  refused^to  pay2''  The 
trate  to  schedules  G and  L of  the  Mpt"™81?’ 
alterations,"  on  which  he  relied.  0“S  or 


Mr.  Haynes,  solicitor/of  Wandsworth,  who 
appeared  for  the  defendant,  having  elicited  on 
the  cross-examination  of  the  complainant,  that 
the  roof  was  not  altered  in  its  construction, 
nor  had  any  addition  been  made  to  it,  except 
that  it  had  undergone  some  necessary  repairs, 
and  the  defective  covering  had  been  reinstated 
with  new  materials,  contended  that  the  sum- 
mons must  be  dismissed,  the  complainant 
having  failed  to  establish  his  claim.  That  the 
work  done  being  simply  repairs,  did  not  in- 
volve the  fees  as  charged  under  the  schedules 
of  the  Act  referred  to,  and  relied  on  by  the 
complainant,  such  being  fees  for  and  in  re- 
spect of  “additions  or  alterations;”  and  it 
could  not  be  said  that  the  work  done  by  the 
defendant  being  admitted  to  be  repairs,  came 
within  the  common  acceptation  and  meaning 
of  the  words  addition  or  alteration.  The 
magistrate  agreeing  on  this  view,  dismissed 
the  summons. 


THE  DRAINAGE  OF  SHERBORNE, 
DORSET. 

Tiie  Local  Board  of  Health  have  recently 
accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  John  Grant,  of 
Exeter,  for  their  sewerage  works.  Messrs. 
Doulton  and  Co.  will  supply  the  stoneware 
pipes,  and  Mr.  Spittle,  of  the  Pentwyn  Foun- 
dry, near  Pontypool,  is  to  furnish  cast-iron 
water-pipes.  Messrs.  Dymond  and  Sons,  of 
Exeter,  have  been  entrusted  with  the  design 
find  superintendence  of  the  combined  works. 
These  include  a new  system  of  stoneware-pipe 
drains  for  the  entire  town,  the  largest  sewer 
being  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  outfall  will 
be  into  the  River  Yeo,  at  a point  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  town,  where  the  sewage-water 
may  hereafter  be  applied  to  the  irrigation  of  a 
large  tract  of  meadow  land.  The  chief  of  the 
existing  sewers  (of  which  there  are  but  few) 
will  be  retained  as  channels  for  the  relief  of 
the  pipe-sewers  in  times  of  extraordinary  rain- 
fall. Concurrently  with  the  drainage,  a system 
of  water-supply  on  the  “constant  and  unli- 
limited  ” plan  will  be  carried  out.  The  water 
i3  to  be  obtained  by  driving  a long  heading 
about  30  feet  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  rainfall  which  finds  its  way  over  an 
impervious  rocky  bed  from  a very  extensive 
area  to  the  head  of  a narrow  “ coombe  ” or 
valley,  situated  about  a mile  above  the  town. 
The  sandy  stratum  resting  on  this  impervious 
mass  forms  a natural  storage  reservoir,  from 
which  the  water  is  to  be  conducted  in  stone- 
ware pipes,  laid  at  a gentle  inclination  along 
the  hill  sides,  to  a small  reservoir  placed  at  a 
sufficient  height  above  the  town,  to  obtain  a 
pressure  which  will  deliver  the  water  consi- 
derably above  the  roofs  of  the  highest  houses. 


THE  WATER  QUESTION. 

Reports  on  microscopical  examinations  ■ 
water  supplied  to  the  metropolis  from  varioi 
sources  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  Lai 
kester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  and  by  Mr.  Peter  Rec 
fern,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.L.  at  the  request  of  tl 
directors  of  the  London  (Watford)  Sprirn 
Water  Company;  of  course  with  the  view  < 
showing  off  the  superior  purity  and  excelled 
ol  the  water  m which  they  are  interested,  bi 
at  the  same  time  containing,  we  doubt  not 
truthful  enough  account  of  the  abominatio’r 
which  the  metropolitan  public  are  doomed  1 
drink.  I he  reports  have  been  printed,  an 
they  contain  sufficiently  horrifying  minuti 
and  details  in  the  form  of  numerous  engrai 
mgs.  A chemical  report  on  chalk-sprin 
water  by  Dr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  an 
I r.  John  Smith,  both  collegiate  professors  i 
chemistry,  is  added.  I„  a table  appended  l 
Ur.  Kecitern  s report  it  is  stated  that  aft. 
standing  for  one  or  two  days,  in  May  las 
water  from  the  New  River  had  fifty  livin 
animals  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  each  quay 
water  from  the  West  Middlesex  had  flocculi  , 
orgamcmatterin  suspension;  waterfromThami 
Uitton  had  patches  of  organic  matter  in  su 
pension  ; water  from  the  Grand  Junction  co. 
tamed  several  animals  visible  to  the  naked  ey 
the  visible  vermin,  however,  constitute  but 
very  small  proportion  to  the  invisible  , 
microscopic  1 lie  report  of  Dr.  Lankest, 
fully  corroborates  that  of  Dr.  Redfern  as 


the  contamination  of  the  metropolitan  waters. 
From  a table  appended  to  the  report  of  the 
former  it  appears  that  in  New  River  water  no  less 
than  forty  different  species  of  living  creatures, 
such  as  infusoria,  rotifera,  and  other  forms  of 
animal  life,  with  confervas  and  other  forms  of 
vegetable  growths  were  found  ; in  the  Thames 
Ditton  or  Lambeth,  38 ; in  the  Chiswick  or 
West  Middlesex,  41 ; and  in  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion, 19.  The  palliative  adopted  by  Parliament 
of  a future  supply  from  the  Thames  above 
Teddington  lock  is  shown  from  these  tables  to 
be  a very  unsatisfactory  one,  the  Thames 
thence  yielding  at  all  times  a water  much  con- 
taminated with  organic  matter  ; as  indeed 
might  have  been  at  once  concluded  from  the 
fact  that  it  still  contains  the  disemboguement 
of  the  sewers  and  drains  of  100  villages  and 
towns,  and  the  surface  drainage  of  the  most 
richly  manured  country  in  the  world. 


A NEW  MODE  OF  BUILDING. 

Sir,-  For  building  houses  we  propose  a brick 
of  12  inches  by  12  inches,  5 inches  thick,  and 
hollow  inside.  Along  the  longitudinal  sides 
(12  by  5)  a little  groove  or  cut  5 inch  deep  and 
1 inch  at  the  bottom,  if  inch  near  the  surface, 
is  to  be  fitted  with  a peg  or  a little  brick  10 
inches  long,  exactly  corresponding  with  the 
shape  of  the  two  grooves  when  they  are  closed 
against  each  other.  As  for  corners,  the  same 
bricks  will  be  necessary,  with  this  difference 
only,  that  one  arm  will  be  12  inches  by  12,  and 
another  12  inches  by  6,  joined  rectangularly 
at  the  corner. 

Now,  the  concrete  bottom  being  made  level 
and  sufficiently  dry,  we  put  some  mortar  on  it, 
and  place  the  hollow  bricks  perpendicularly 
close  to  each  other,  allowing  as  little  mortar 
between  the  crevices  as  possible,  and  joining 
them  with  the  said  peg,  thrusting  it  from  the 
top  into  the  grooves,  having  immersed  it  first 
into  mortar.  And  proceeding  in  the  same  way 
we  shall  finish  the  first  round,  leaving  a place 
for  the  door.  The  bricks  standing  now  up- 
right, we  propose  to  fill  with  sifted  ashes  and 
press  well. 

The  second  layer,  or  row,  we  begin  in  the 
same  way  with  the  corner  brick,  placing  it 
alternately,  shorter  arm  on  longer  below,  and 
longer  on  shorter,  and  the  row  filling  with  our 
bricks  turned  with  narrower  faces  horizontally, 
the  grooves  which  now  will  be  at  the  top, 
joining  with  the  said  clay  pegs,  thrusting  them 
in  by  the  end,  and  leaving  at  the  middle  2 
inches,  just  for  the  reception  of  the  higher 
row,  which  will  be  perpendicular. 

Proceeding  continually  in  the  same  way  we 
shall  have  a house  rising  12  inches  at  a time, 
with  an  appearance  of  stone— less  joints  and 
less  mortar— but  more  strength ; and  if  the 
inner  apertures  in  the  bricks  are  filled  with 
ashes,  it  will  be  warm  in  winter,  cool  in 
summer,  safe  in  the  accident  of  fire  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  and  dry  in  every  season. 

I.  J. 


DOORWAY  IN  ANTWERP. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents 
the  doorway  of  a house  in  the  Rue  de  VEm - 
pereur , Antwerp.  It  is  made  from  a sketch  on 
the  spot  by  Mr.  Martineau,  to  whose  portfolio 
we  have  been  indebted  before.  The  mouldings 
shown  below  are  referred  to  by  letters  on  the 
view. 


PARAPET  FROM  THE  DUOMO, 
FLORENCE. 

This  is  either  the  design  of  Giotto  (who 
succeeded  Arnulfo,  on  the  latter’s  death,  in 
1300),  or  of  his  pupil  and  godson,  Taddeo 
Gaddi.  The  material  for  the  main  part  is 
white  marble,  but  inlaid  with  black,  green, 
and  red,  the  patterns  of  some  of  the  circular 
panels  between  the  machicols  being  of  beauti- 
ful design.  Nowhere  is  the  link  between 
painting  and  architecture  more  close  than 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  and  many  are 
the  lessons  in  architectural  polychromy  that  a 
careful  study  of  it  teaches.  G.  T.  R. 
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TESTIMONIALS  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON. 

I will  take  leave  to  address  a few  lines  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  a national  monument  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  I trust  that  in 
this  great  metropolis,  the  example  set  hy  Liver- 
pool will  be  followed  with  a greater  spirit  than 
has  been  displayed  towards  Nelson,  to  whose 
memory,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury, there  has  been  an  attempt  to  raise  a 
monument,  which  i6  apparently  as  far  off  as 
ever  in  being  completed. 

In  raising  a monument  to  Wellington,  let  it 
be  one  that  will  be  worthy  of  this  great  city; 
and  what  the  Government  decline  doing  in 
regard  to  expense  let  it  be  done  hy  the  public 
at  large,  and  one  we  should  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  as  a work  of  art  as  well  as  a monu- 
ment of  gratitude.  At  present  we  have  not 
one  that  is  worthy  of  the  name. 

In  Liverpool,  it  is  suggested  to  erect  a 
column  with  a statue  on  the  top.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  quite  a mistake.  As  a work  of  art, 
I would  ask  who  can  judge  of  the  merits  of  a 
statue,  whether  as  regards  likeness  or  execu- 
tion, in  such  a position.  If  a committee  de- 
cide on  having  a column,  let  the  statue  be 
placed  at  the  base,  on  a lofty  pedestal,  and 
convert  the  column  to  some  use,  as  a light  for 
the  town.  In  the  city  (London),  I perceive,  it 
is  suggested  to  erect  a charitable  institution  by 
the  name  of  the  great  general.  This  is  a laud- 
able feeling,  hut  there  is  one  point  too  much 
overlooked,  that  of  encouraging  the  artists  in 
this  country.  Surely  they  have  as  much  right 
to  look  forward  for  some  consideration  as 
well  as  public  and  charitable  institutions ; for 
if  their  exertions  and  talents  are  overlooked, 
how  are  they  to  subsist  ? A Subscriber, 

***  With  due  reverence  for  the  memory  of 
Wellington,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  need 
of  a further  memorial  of  him  in  the  metropolis. 
Let  us  deal  properly  with  those  that  we  have. 


THE  DUKE’S  FUNERAL. 

The  preparations  at  Chelsea  Hospital  are 
being  vigorously  carried  on.  The  ceiling  of 
the  Hall  (covered  with  black  cloth  crossed 
diagonally  by  white  cords)  is  finished,  and  the 
walls  are  in  progress.  A platform  is  formed 
at  the  end  to  receive  the  body  and  mourners. 
The  lights  (gas)  will  be  disposed  behind  hollow 
semi-columns  fitted  with  reflectors.  The  hall 
is  floored  with  open  battens,  and  so  is  the 
covered  way  (18  feet  wide),  which  has  been 
formed  from  the  Queen’s-road.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  a queue  of 
considerable  length,  or  there  will  be  much 
mischief  done. 

Some  dissatisfaction  has  been  expressed  by 
correspondents  at  the  fact  that  the  design  for 
the  car.  was  intrusted  to  Professor  Semper, 
the  Berlin  architect.  It  will  require  the  united 
efforts  of  many  establishments  to  carry  out 
the  design  in  time. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  objection  we 
raised  to  the  proposed  position  of  the  Duke’s 
tomb  is  becoming  generally  recognised.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  determination  will  be  changed. 


THEATRES  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Princess’s  Theatre.  — Mr.  Marston’s 
new  play  in  blank  verse  and  modern  coats, 
Anne  BlaJce,  has  many  passages  of  true 
poetry  and  good  feeling,  and  succeeds  effi- 
ciently in  raising  the  emotions  the  author 
desired  to  produce.  Still  the  heroine  is  not  a 
pleasant  person  : with  all  allowances  for  the 
trials  to  which  her  temper  has  been  subjected, 
she  is  so  childishly  querulous,  and  so  ready  to 
believe  any  transparent  insinuations  against  her 
friends  that  are  suggested  to  her,  that  she 
seems  scarcely  deserving  of  the  trouble  taken 
for  her,  and  the  good  fortune  that  awaits  her. 
The  rehearsal  for  the  private  theatricals  is  the 
most  finished  scene  in  the  play,  and  is  ad- 
mirably well  acted  by  all  the  parties  engaged 
in  it,  Mrs.  Kean,  Mr.  Kean,  Mrs.  Winstanley, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Lacy.  Mr.  Kean  is  parti- 
cularly good,  but  his  dress  is  not.  He  might 
at  all  events  appear  as  a gentleman  at  the 
close.  Although  traveling  as  an  artist,  there 
is  no  reason  against  a portmanteau  having  fol- 
lowed him. 


The  scenery,  consisting  of  the  hall,  library, 
and  drawing-room  of  the  same  house,  is  very 
appropriate  and  effective.  The  breadth  and 
largeness  of  the  parts  in  the  first  (a  hall  with 
Ionic  columns  and  entrance  door),  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the 
drawing-room,  are  particularly  commendable. 
Those  who  scoff  at  our  managers  and  dramatists 
for  “adapting”  French  pieces  ought,  when  an 
original  play,  like  Anne  Blake,  is  produced,  in 
justice  to  go  and  see  it. 

Haymarket  Theatre. — The  same  remark  will 
apply  with  reference  to  the  new  comedy  here, 
Richelieu  in  Love,  which  is  written  by  a lady, 
rather  a bold  one,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  terse  and  sparkling  writing,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  the  sparkle  of  pounded  ice, — there 
is  a want  of  warmth  and  feeling.  Still  the 
piece  amuses.  Mrs.  Stirling,  as  the  Queen, 
and  Mr.  Webster,  the  Cardinal,  do  all  the 
acting  in  the  piece,  and  do  it  very  well.  This  is 
more  than  we  can  say  for  Mr.  Leigh  Murray, 
who  sadly  disguises  his  part. 

The  New  Theatre  in  Hanover  has  been 
completed  and  opened.  The  Athenceum 
says, — “The  building  is  very  handsome  in  its 
architecture,  ornamented  in  front  with  a fine 
portico  adorned  with  twelve  statues.  The 
two  centre  figures  represent  Goethe  and 
Mozart : to  the  right  follow  Schiller,  Lessing, 
Shakspeare,  Goldoni,  and  Sophocles;  to  the 
left,  Beethoven,  Carl  Maria  von  Weber, 
Calderon,  Moliere,  and  Terence : the  twelve 
statues  are  the  work  either  of  Hanoverian 
artists,  or  of  sculptors  resident  in  Hanover, 
and  although  not  productions  of  high  art,  are 
still  very  creditable.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments are  more  convenient,  and  the  decora- 
tions superior  to  those  of  any  theatre  in 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  opera- 
house  in  Berlin.  The  theatre  contains  four 
rows  of  boxes,  the  three  lower  tiers  forming  in 
shape  a lyre,  and  the  upper  a circle : in  front 
of  the  lowest  range  of  boxes  (parquett  logen) 
run9  an  open  balcony,  called  a ‘ peron,’  in 
which  are  the  pleasantest  seats  in  the  house  : 
the  space  devoted  to  the  stalls  is  large  and 
roomy,  containing  about  250  numbered  places, 
each  in  the  form  of  a comfortable  arm-chair, 
the  seats  of  which  rise  by  a self-acting  spring 
the  moment  you  stand  up,  so  as  to  allow  space 
to  pass  with  greater  convenience.  The  boxes 
are  painted  outside  white  with  gold,  and  inside 
of  a dark  red  colour.  The  royal  lodge 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  first  and  second 
rows  of  boxes,  and  is  decorated  in  the  usual 
style  with  rich  crimson  velvet  hangings,  and 
gold  fringe  and  tassels.  The  space  between 
the  rows  of  boxes  is  ornamented  with  por- 
traits, in  relief,  of  celebrated  poets,  musicians, 
actors,  and  singers.  The  ceiling  of  the  theatre 
is  white,  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  eight 
paintings  by  Ereling,  who  is  now  occupied  in 
designing  a new  drop-scene.  A splendid 
lustre,  with  288  gas  jets,  lights  up  the  build- 
ing. The  expense  of  erection  has  been  about 
80,000  dollars.” 


THE  METROPOLITAN  CENTRAL 
TERMINUS  QUESTION. 

On  the  1st  inst.  an  influential  meeting  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern  for  the  purpose  of 
coming,  if  possible,  to  some  definite  conclusion 
on  this  important  question.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Sir  James  Duke,  M.P.  who  made 
some  appropriate  remarks  on  introducing  the 
originator. 

Mr.  Pearson  addressed  the  meeting  at  great 
length,  developing  his  scheme  in  a clear  and 
intelligible  manner,  and  admitting  that  it 
would  require  a great  outlay  of  money.  He 
estimated  the  cost,  exclusive  of  what  the  rail- 
way companies  would  have  to  expend,  at 
2,000,000/.  The  Great  Northern  had  come 
to  a determination  to  push  their  line  to  Far- 
ringdon-street,  and  the  citizens  might  depend 
on  it  this  would  place  the  other  railways  at 
their  feet. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed  : — 

“ 1st,  That  this  meeting  agrees  with  Mr. 
Pearson  on  the  general  principles  upon  which 
the  project  is  founded,  and,  without  pledging 
ourselves  to  its  several  details,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  a measure  of  great  value  to  the 


public,  and  that  a company  should  be  formed 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  provided  an  ade- 
quate capital  can  be  obtained,  upon  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  it  will  afford  a reasonable 
remuneration  for  the  amount  required. 

2od.  That  a committee  he  appointed  to  take 
the  requisite  steps  to  effect  this  object,  upon 
the  distinct  understanding  and  agreement  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pearson,  that  no  committeeman, 
director,  or  subscriber,  shall  be  made  liable  for 
past  expenses  ; and  that  no  person  shall  be 
employed,  and  no  disbursement  incurred,  ex- 
cept with  a written  understanding  that  Mr. 
Pearson  will  defray  the  charges  of  taking  the 
requisite  steps,  and  that  the  deposits  shall  be 
paid  in  the  name  of  trustees;  and,  if  three- 
fourths  of  the  required  capital  shall  not  be 
subscribed  for  on  or  before  the  7^h  day  of 
January  next,  each  subscriber  shall  receive 
back  his  deposit  without  any  deduction  what- 
ever.” 

Of  Mr.  Pearson’s  scheme  we  have  more 
than  once  expressed  opinions ; but  whatever 
be  its  fate,  it  appears  to  be  evident  enough  that 
something  to  the  same  end  must  be  dune.  ' If 
it  would  have  been  absurd  and  inconvenient 
beyond  endurance  to  have  had  breaks  of  line 
on  every  separate  railway  in  passing  through 
every  little  town  throughout  the  provinces, 
how  much  more  inconvenient  and  absurd  is  it 
to  have  so  many  breaks  of  general  line  in 
passenger  and  traffic  progress  through  the 
great  metropolis,  across  which,  to  and  fro, 
there  is  so  unequalled  a concentration  of  both. 
As  well  might  each  railway  have  stopped  short 
at  every  marsh  or  every  mountain,  and  have 
crossed  or  overcome  the  difficulty  by  pack- 
horses,  or  some  other  equally  primitive  arrange- 
ment. The  difficulty  in  the  present  instance 
is  one  merely  of  money.  Difficulties  of  an 
engineering  nature  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Even  the  money  question  is  by  no 
means  an  unprecedented  one. 


THE  EDINBURGH  PLASTERERS* 

The  plasterers  formed  a branch  of  the 
wright  trade  in  old  times,  when  panelling  and 
ceiling  were  constructed  of  wood.  This  con- 
junction of  the  two  trades  seems  to  have  been 
in  force  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  plasterers’  business  is  a healthy 
one.  A very  large  proportion  of  the  Edin- 
burgh plasterers  are  old  men  : some  of  them 
exceed  sixty  and  seventy  years.  The  muscu- 
lar exercise  of  the  trade  is  exceedingly  good. 
The  only  evil  they  are  subjected  to  is  that  of 
working  in  currents  of  air.  As  regards  their 
general  intelligence,  education,  and  tempe- 
rance, all  of  these  have  advanced  within  the 
last  thirty  years.  They  supply  their  own 
tools,  which,  however,  are  not  expensive. 
There  are  about  100  plasterers  in  Edinburgh 
and  Leith  at  the  present  moment.  This  in- 
cludes the  apprentices,  whose  number  is  not 
ascertained.  About  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
are  originally  from  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
there  were  probably  more  plasterers  in  Edin- 
burgh than  there  are  at  the  present  day.  The 
wages  then  were  about  16s.  or  18s.  per  week. 
Up  to  1820  they  continued  pretty  evenly  at  the 
same  rate.  During  the  reign  of  the  building 
mania  they  ranged  between  24s.  and  28s.  and 
in  some  cases  were  even  higher.  At  this  time 
there  were  upwards  of  300  plasterers  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  largest  number  working  at  one 
time  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  it  would  have  taken  these  men  two 
years  to  finish  the  property  in  the  New  Town 
had  the  rage  continued  for  six  months  longer. 
In  1827  the  wages  fell  to  12s.  and  14s.  per 
week.  They  rose  again  in  1832  to  15s.  and 
16s.  and  a year  or  two  subsequently  they  rose 
still  more.  In  1840,  the  general  wages  were 
from  16s.  to  18s.  per  week.  In  all  of  these 
statements  the  broken  time  in  winter,  together 
with  lost  time  caused  by  frost,  are  not  taken 
into  account. 

In  1840  the  plasterers  established  a union. 
In  the  spring  of  1841  they  made  a demand 
for  increased  wages — that  is  to  say,  4d.  an 
hour — which  was  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the 
masters.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
for  three  months  in  winter  plasterers  only  work 
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seven  hours  a day,  and  that  in  point  of  fact 
t'neir  wages  in  winter  came  to  be  lower  with 
4d.  an  hour  than  they  were  previous  to  that 
demand.  In  the  winter  of  1S46  another  re- 


quest was  accordingly  made,  to  the  effect  that 
K -i u Ur,  voienri  d (j t an  hour. 


the  wages  should  be  raised  to  4^d 
on  the  ground  of  high  rate  of  provisions.  Ibis, 
in  like  manner,  was  agreed  to  by  the  masters; 
and  notwithstanding  the  original  agreement  in 
1841  for  4d.  an  hour,  the  men  have  continued 
to  receive  2s.  a week  additional  in  the  winter 
months  down  to  the  present  year. 

In  January  last  the  members  of  the  union 
made  another  demand  for  4^d.  per  hour 
throughout  the  whole  year.  This  was  also 
acceded  to  by  the  masters,  who  had  heavy 
contracts  on  hand,  of  which  the  men  took  the 
advantage,  and  so  reaped  both  their  own  profit 
and  their  masters’,  one  of  whom  declares  that 
the  masters  either  made  nothing  by  their  heavy 
contracts,  or  positively  lost  on  them,  by  this 
ruse  of  the  men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  the  masters,  in  their  turn,  com- 
bined, and  insisted  on  a reduction  of  the  wages 
to  4d.  per  hour,  as  in  the  former  case.  This 
the  men  resisted.  Hence  arose  the  plasterers’ 
strike,  which  lasted  three  weeks.  It  terminated 
with  the  masters’  acceding  to  the  renewed 
demand,  whereupon  the  men  resumed  their 
work.  The  union  still  is  vigorous,  and  the 
wages  still  continue  at  4£d.  an  hour — that  is 
to  say,  22s.  Gd.  per  week. 

A master,  in  speaking  of  these  disputes,  and 
of  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  says,  “ No 
man  can  enter  our  employment  without  pay- 
ing 2 /.  and  becoming  a member  of  the  union. 
If  he  refuses,  all  the  men  in  the  shop  will  strike 
work ; and  more  than  that,  some  of  our  men 
who  belong  to  the  union,  and  who  persisted  in 
working  after  the  strike,  were  also  fined  in 
pretty  large  sums.  Regarding  the  manner  in 
which  our  business  is  affected,  I can  only 
state  that  Edinburgh  depends  to  a large  extent 
on  country  work.  If  the  wages  continue  long 
at  the  present  rate,  we  shall  ultimately  lose 
this  work.  At  Dalkeith,  for  example,  our 
men  will  not  work  for  less  than  24s.  Gd.  per 


and  wrote  one  of  the  best  books  on  water- 
works that  we  have;  and  I think  it  but  due  to 
mention  young  Mr.  Mullins,  the  engineer  and 
contractor  of  the  Kingstown  Basin,— a young 
gentleman  who  has  received  several  diplomas. 
I mention  these  circumstances  to  show  what 
Mr.  Dargan  had  to  contend  with,  and,  to  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Bright  at  the  Belfast  dinner, 
“ there  is  one  gentleman  who  certainly  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  without  respect  in 
Ireland.  I mean  Mr.  Dargan,  the  great  rail- 
way contractor;  and  if  the  honours  which 
monarchs  bestow  were  worth  much,  and  if 
they  were  bestowed  where  they  ought  to  be, 
they  would  not  be  given  to  the  bankrupt 
drones  of  the  country,  so  much  as  to  the  cap- 
tains and  generals  of  industry,  like  Mr. 
Dargan.”  P-  Me  A. 


^Hteccllaiica. 


Gas. — The  town  of  Spilsby  is  to  be  lighted 
with  gas,  if  the  steps  now  being  taken  to  form 
a company  prove  successful.  An  attempt  was 

made  seventeen  years  since,  but  failed. 

The  Louth  Gas  Company  have  just  announced 
a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  besides  a balance  of 
100/.  on  last  year’s  sales.  A resolution  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  gas  from  6s.  8d.  to  5s.  lOd. 

was  negatived. At  Swindon  there  is  a gas 

consumers’  association  who  are  determined 
either  to  manufacture  their  own  gas,  or  compel 
the  present  company  to  reduce  their  charge 
from  8s.  6d.  to  something  like  the  half  of  that 
sum.  Mr.  A.  L.  Goddard,  M.P.  heads  a list 
of  names  in  support  of  this  movement.  The 
association,  in  reference  to  the  high  dividends 
and  bonuses  of  the  company,  and  the  reserva- 
tion of  a fund  out  of  the  profits  besides  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  works,  deprecate  the 
system  of  creating  capital  out  of  income  and  at 
the  expense  of  consumers,  who  are  made  in 
consequence  to  pay  double  the  value  of  the 
article  supplied  them.  The  company,  they 


consider,  stand  in  precisely  the  relation  of  a 
tradesman  with  bis  customers,  who,  if  he  re- 
week. The  men  in  the  locality  work  for  20s.  J quired  money  to  enlarge  his  premises,  did  not 
But  we  dare  not  employ  these  men  if  they  do  ! think  of  making  his  customers  find  it  for  him 
not  belong  to  the  union : our  own  men  will  | by  charging  them  beyond  the  value  for  goods 
strike;  and  hence  we  have  not  the  slightest ' they  bought,  but  borrowed  it;  and  on  the 
chance  in  competition  with  a country  plas-  i same  principle  ought  the  gas  company  to  raise 
terer.”  I fresh  shares.  Complaint  is  also  made  of  the 

It  is  believed  to  be  impossible  that  the  1 charge  made  for  fittings  ; the  company  reserv- 
plasterers  can  long  expect  to  receive  wages  a'ing  to  themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
halfpenny  an  hour  higher  than  those  of  the  supplying  them,  “ and  thus  before  a person 
masons,  and  a penny  an  hour  higher  than  1 could  consume  the  high-priced  gas  he  must 
those  of  the  wrights ; or  that  the  present  j submit  to  pay  an  exorbitant  sum  for  the 
arbitrary  distinction  between  the  wages  in  channel  through  which  it  is  to  be  conveyed.” 

Edinburgh  and  the  wages  in  the  country  can  Fifty  Derby  gas  shares  of  25/.  each  were 

be  maintained.  A temporary  suspension  of  sold  by  auction  lately  at  27/.  15s.  and  28/. 

the  present  demand  for  building  in  Glasgow,  , premium,  per  share. The  Dalton  Gas- 

it  is  thought,  would  dissolve  their  union.  works  are  fast  drawing  to  completion.  The 

| gas-tank  is  nearly  finished,  and  the  walls  of 
IRISH  CONTRACTORS  j the  various  buildings  are  raised  considerably 

c„r,v„  • . , , above  ground.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  R. 

ultimo  an  ar  va.UjHe  papfr.  of  tlie  j Briggs,  waller,  and  Mr.  R.  Briggs,  joiner. 

"1™ ’ aVS,  tenfr0“  ^loyd  s News-  \ gas.work  on  White’s  hydro  carbon  principle 

Mr:  a aeIf-made  ! has  been  erected  at  Methven  Castle,  near  Dun- 


mnn  i ••  ,,  --  | ima  uccu  cicticu  tameuivun  etaBiie,  near  uu 

U^.-2.1hLT„  for  Ih!  «.«!>«“*  ,°f  *e  castle,  which 


the  fact. 


allow  me  to  say  that  such  is  not  I now  suppUed  with  gas  from  its  own  eslablish- 
\\_ilham  Dargan  descended  from  a ment.  Parret  coahor  Scottish  cannel,  is  used 
in  the  production  of  the  gas. 


respectable  family  in  the  county  of  Carlow 
and  received  a classical  and  scientific  educa- 


tion in  the  college  of  Carlow;  and  I venture  to 
say  that  there  are  very  few  engineers,  archi- 
tects, or  contractors  in  the  British  empire 
tte^Ve-rSe(^r*n  8e.neral  science  or  mathematics 
v11  u *8‘  j°urnal  y°u  quoted  remarks 
that  there  were  no  Brasseys  nor  Petos  in  the 
sister  country.  Nevertheless,  there  were  con- 
tractors of  as  high  a stamp  of  qualification  in 
their  business  as  any  in  the  United  Kingdom, — 
viz.  the  firm  of  Henry,*  Mullins,  and  M‘Mahon, 
men  qualified  in  every  way  to  undertake  the 
most  difficult  public  or  private  works,— to  say 

for  rhLKTTf  oIah°n’  lhe  Congress  engineer 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  who  con- 
structed the  Croton  Waterworks  of  New  York 
and  also  wrote  a work  on  construction,— said 
° best  extant.  Let  me  also  refer  you 

to  the  elder  Semple,  who  built  Essex-bridae 


* Mr.  Henry,  one  of  the  divisional  macistrates  in  T nn 
aon.whn  rfu  in  Bow-street,  is  by  all  ackJnowtedged  to°be 


The  Metal  Trades.— The  Gateshead 
Observer  states,  in  reference  to  a paragraph  in 
our  impression  of  the  23rd  ult.  that  in  that 
district  at  least,  the  actual  advance  of  the  price 
of  iron  is  not  less  than  2/.  per  ton,  and  that  at 
this  advance  contracts  have  been  made  by  the 
ironmasters  that  will  not  be  completed  until 
the  year  1853  is  far  spent.  The  old  orders,  it 
is  also  stated,  are  pretty  nearly  executed.  In 
the  Staffordshire  district,  it  is  said,  many  of  the 
principal  masters  refuse  to  receive  orders  even 
at  the  present  rates,  and  in  some  instances  the 
orders  are  taken  on  condition  that  when  ex- 
ecuted the  price  be  the  then  existing  rate. 
These  bargains,  according  to  the  Birmingham, 
Journal,  are  made  under  the  conviction  that 
iron  will  be  10/.  per  ton  before  it  is  lower. 
Whatever  be  the  results  of  such  policy,  there 
— seems  to  be  a strong  inclination  to  carry  it  out 
n‘ 1 by  declarations  of  further  advances  still,  :~ 


the  metro- 1 nominal  prices  at  least,  if  not  in  actual.  The 
same  sort  of  towering  and  impatient  ambition 


to  force  up  prices  at  all  risks  preceded  the  last 
great  smash,  which  excited  our  pity.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  they  have  benefited  by  past  ex- 
perience, and  are  now  a little  more  certain  of 
the  safety  of  their  footing  than  they  then  were. 

A zinc  vessel,  of  about  100  tons,  called 

the  Comte  le  Hon,  is  about  to  be  launched  at 
Nantes.  This  metal  is  cheaper  than  iron- 
plates,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  prove  less  liable 
to  deterioration  in  water;  but  sailors  are  of 
opinion  that  in  hot  climates  the  zinc  would 
speedily  be  covered  with  shells  to  an  impeding 

extent. A new  patent  metallic  compound, 

in  place  of  tinned  iron  plates,  it  is  said,  is 
about  to  appear  in  the  market. 

The  la  i e Mr.  Downing,  Architect. — 
With  reference  to  our  recent  mention  of  Mr. 
Downing,  the  American  architect  and  lands- 
cape gardener,  a correspondent  reminds  us  of 
a calamity  that  deprived  our  Transatlantic 
friends  of  a man  of  genius  and  worth.  Mr. 
Downing  was  drowned  with  many,  others  a few 
months  ago  by  the  burning  of  one  of  the 
Hudson  River  steam-boats,  and  it  is  supposed 
his  life  was  sacrificed  in  endeavouring  to 
rescue  a lady  passenger : his  wife  and  some 
other  members  of  his  family  were  saved. 
About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Downing  came 
to  this  country  and  was  introduced  to  Mr. 
Calvert  Vaux,  who  was  induced  to  return  with 
him  to  Newburgh,  and  at  the  end  of  a year 
was  taken  into  partnership.  Mr.  Vaux  became 
much  attached  to  one  thus  befriending  bim  ; 
and  on  his  interment  strewed  his  bier  with 
the  flowers  that  the  deceased  had  tended  and 
loved  so  well. 

Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge. — On  Fri- 
day in  last  week  the  Sheffield  branch  of  the 
Midland  Railway  (the  Sheffield  and  Rother- 
ham line)  was  suddenly  blocked  up  by  the 
falling  of  a bridge  that  spans  the  line  about 
500  yards  north  of  the  Sheffield  station.  It 
was  an  iron  girder  bridge  thrown  over  the 
railway  a few  years  ago.  The  flat  girders 
rested  on  lateral  buttresses,  and  were  supported 
in  the  centre  by  brackets  springing  from  the 
buttresses  immediately  beneath  the  ends  of 
the  iron  beams.  The  area  of  the  bridge  was 
about  20  feet  by  30  feet,  and  the  whole 
structure  being  of  iron,  covered  by  a layer 
of  earth,  its  weight  was  considerable  for  a 
bridge  having  no  intervening  columns  between 
the  extremities.  The  Ashlar  stone  upon  which 
the  brackets  have  rested  is  torn  away,  from 
which  fact  it  would  seem  as  if  the  failure  of 
the  stone  had  caused  the  downfall.  Nothing 
had  occurred  before  the  accident  to  suggest 
the  slightest  apprehension. 

Local  Museums  and  Schools  of  Art. 
— The  Government  Department  of  Practical 
Art  have  announced  that  so  far  as  Parliament 
may  place  means  at  their  disposal,  it  will  be 
their  wish  to  encourage  and  assist,  though  not 
to  supersede,  local  efforts  in  promoting  art- 
education  among  the  people  by  means  of  col- 
lections of  works  of  art. It  has  also  been 

intimated  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  establish  schools  of  design  at 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Brecon,  and  Carmar- 
then. The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  teach 
elementary  drawing  to  artisans  and  others  to 
whom  it  is  essential  in  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  their  respective  callings. The  annual 

meeting  of  the  Nottingham  School  was  held 
on  Friday,  in  last  week,  when  a favourable  re- 
port of  progress  was  made,  and  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed. The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the 
mayor  and  other  gentlemen,  and  appropriate 
resolutions  were  passed. 

Death  in  the  Sewers. — Another  of 
those  unfortunate  but  instructive  accidents, 
which  occasionally  show  what  the  sewers  are 
capable  of  doing,  has  just  occurred  in  Comp- 
ton-street,  Goswell-road,  where  four  men,  in 
successively  attempting  to  descend  into  a foul 
sewer,  became  insensible,  and  two  of  them 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  while  a third  may  nol 
recover.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  many  can- 
not see,  that  if  a concentration  of  the  foul  in- 
fluence of  sewers  will  cut  down  a man  in  £ 
moment,  the  dilution  of  the  same  influence,  tc 
whatever  extent,  short  of  what  constant  anc 
thorough  ventilation  must  produce,  cannot  bu 
tend,  though  more  slowly,  to  do  deadly  worl 
when  breathed  throughout  our  towns. 
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Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers.— The  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  this  institution  took  place  on  Wednesday 
week,  at  Birmingham,  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son, M.P.  president,  in  the  chair,  when  papers 
were  read,  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Blackwell,  of 
Dudley,  on  the  “ Arrangement  of  the  Mate- 
rials in  the  Blast  Furnace,  and  the  Applica- 
tion of  the  Waste  Gases;”  by  Mr.  William  A. 
Adams,  of  Birmingham,  on  “ Improvements 
in  the  Construction  and  Materials  of  Railway 
Waggons;”  and  by  Mr.  Paul  R.  Hodge,  of 
London,  on  an  “ Improved  Self-lubricating 
Axle-box  for  Railway  Engines  and  Carriages,” 
and  on  a “ Self-acting  Spring  Crossing-point 
for  Railways,”  both  being  American  inven- 
tions. At  the  close  of  the  meeting  specimens 
were  exhibited  of  a new  construction  of  rail- 
way chair,  by  Mr.  M.  Conochie,  of  Wednes- 
bury. 

Street-lighting. — I was  gratified  recently 
by  seeing  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone  the  use 
of  the  simple  mode  adopted  in  Paris  instead  of 
the  old-fashioned  ladder  and  lantern,  involving 
delay  and  risk  both  to  the  lamp-lighter  and  the 
public.  In  Paris  the  lamps  are  lit  by  means 
of  a small  lamp  with  a bold  flame  inserted  in 
the  end  of  a pole  about  seven  feet  long.  The 
lamp  lighter  passes  it  through  the  bottom  of 
the  lamp  (an  aperture  being  expressly  left  for  it) 
and  b this  means  applies  it  to  the  burner,  the 
top  b.  ing  inclosed  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
shaft,  and  access  thereto  is  provided  by  a small 
doo-,  which  is,  of  course,  kept  locked.  The 
rapi  lity  with  which  the  street  lamps  in  Paris  are 
lit  reminds  one  of  the  tale  of  Abdallah  and  the 
chan  lelier  in  the  “ Arabian  Nights.”  A short 
time  since,  being  in  the  Palais  Royal,  I was 
much  struck  with  the  rapidity  of  this  lamp- 
lighting process.  Our  French  neighbours 
have  many  good  things  we  should  do  well  to 
copy.  Verily  our  omnibus  musters  are  slow  to 
learn  ! — W. 

Victoria  Park. — A memorial  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Hackney  is  in  course  of  signa- 
ture, praying  the  formation  of  the  park  ap- 
proaches : it  is  very  important  to  this  improv- 
ing district  that  the  approaches  should  be 
formed  : ten  long  years  have  passed  since  the 
park  was  commenced  to  be  formed,  and  yet 
there  is  not  a road  that  a gentleman’s  vehicle 
can  drive  over  to  the  park.  Two  other  metro- 
politan parks  are  promised : it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  approaches  to  them  will  be  formed 
simultaneously  with  the  parks  : as  a financial 
question,  if  any  of  the  land  is  to  be  let  for 
building  purposes,  it  would  seem  to  be  bad 
policy  to  form  the  approaches  last. 

Elementary  Drawing  Schools. — The 
school  to  take  earliest  advantage  of  the  recent 
minute  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  enabling  Ele- 
mosynary  schools  to  purchase  drawing  copies, 
models,  and  examples,  at  half  the  prime  cost, 
has  been  the  Queen’s  School  at  Windsor,  and 
on  Tuesday  evening  last,  St.  Thomas’s  paro- 
chial school,  of  more  than  500  persons,  chil- 
dren and  adults,  directed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Rogers,  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  new 
system  of  drawing  classes  instituted  by  the 
Department  of  Practical  Art. 

To  Stay  the  Wood-worm. — A corre- 
spondent, in  yours  of  the  9th  ult.  desires  to 
know  how  the  ravages  of  the  wood-worm  are 
to  be  arrested.  To  which  I would  reply,  that 
a hot  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  well  and 
repeatedly  brushed  into  the  tie-beams  and 
rafters,  would  certainly  not  only  destroy  the 
insects,  but  preserve  the  timber  itself  for  a 
long  period  of  years  from  further  destruction. 
The  operator  must  not  let  the  material  wet  his 
hands,  and  the  sublimate  is  a virulent  poison. 

H.  McC. 

Builders’  Differences. — The  following 
is  a list  of  the  tenders  for  pulling  down  and 
rebuilding  some  coachmakers’  shops  in  the 
Portland-road.  Mr.  William  Bush,  architect. 

Allowed  for 
old  materials. 


It.  8tevens £30  £069 

Bollock  mid  McLellutn  27  505 

J.  Harding 42  607 

J.  lie  We 15  475 

G.  Robert*  35  462 

Rowland  and  T.  Everest  15  ...  . 415 

H W.  Cooper  25  .....  400 

G.  Day  (accepted)  25  360 


Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
On  Thursday,  in  last  week,  a meeting  of  the 
above  society  was  held  in  York,  Archdeacon 
Churton  in  the  chair.  After  discussing  the 
annual  reports,  &c.  two  papers  were  read,  one 
“ A Historic  Sketch  of  Pontefract  Castle,”  by 
the  Rev.  R.  Eaton  Batty ; and  the  other  by 
Mr.  W.  II.  Dykes,  architect,  “ On  certain 
Mural  Paintings  recently  discovered  in  Bicker- 
ing Church.”  It  was  announced  that  during 
the  course  of  next  year,  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meeting  at  York,  public  meetings  of  the 
society  would  be  held  at  Richmond  and  Selby, 
for  the  reading  of  papers  and  examination  of 
the  architectural  antiquities  of  these  neighbour- 
hoods. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society. 
— In  addition  to  other  measures  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  this  new  society,  the 
committee,  we  observe,  propose  to  establish  a 
library  and  reading-room  to  be  maintained  by 
voluntary  contributions  of  one  guinea  annually 
and  ten  guineas  for  life  members,  aided  by  oc- 
casional grants  from  the  funds  of  the  society ; 
and  they  also  intend  to  issue  a quarterly 
journal  devoted  to  subjects  of  antiquarian  in- 
terest connected  with  Surrey,  and  to  be  free  of 
charge  to  members.  Surrey  may  well  support 
the  interest  of  such  a journal.  It  possesses 
many  objects  of  archaeological  interest  in  South- 
wark, Lambeth,  Kingston,  Richmond,  Chert- 
sey,  Runnymede,  Farnham,  Guildford,  and 
elsewhere. 

A Monumental  Stone  to  Hood,  the 
Poet. — It  has  been  resolved  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Whittington  Club,  on  a suggestion, 
we  believe,  which  originated  with  Miss  Cook  in 
her  Journal,  to  erect  a memorial  stone  over 
the  obscure  grave  of  Thomas  Hood.  Upwards 
of  120/.  have  been  collected,  a small  mite  of  it 
from  poor  needlewomen,  and  we  hope  that  the 
idea  will  be  sensibly  as  well  as  successfully 
carried  out. 

A New  Application  of  Steam. — At  the 
Colney  Hatch  Lunatic  Asylum  the  resident 
engineer  has  invented  an  apparatus  substi- 
tuting steam  for  the  red  hot  heaters  hitherto 
used  in  getting  up  borders,  &c.  of  the  ladies’ 
various  wearing  apparel.  It  is  simple  and 
effectual  in  its  operation.  It  always  maintains 
an  uniform  heat,  and  it  is  incapable  of  scorching 
the  fine  material,  which  requires  great  precau- 
tion when  red  hot  heaters  are  used. 

Reported  Rise  in  Price  of  Canadian 
Timber. — We  have  heard  it  stated,  says  the 
Lioerpool  Albion,  by  several  interested  in  the 
trade,  that  the  scarcity  of  Canadian  timber, 
especially  for  building  purposes,  is  already  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  by  a considerable  rise  in 
price.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  of 
so  many  vessels  being  diverted  from  the  staple 
traffic  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  order  to  convey 
emigrants  to  Australia  and  the  States. 


upwards  while  still  warm  from  lungs  or  other 
furnaces  ; and,  moreover,  that  when  cold  it  is  a 
much  more  condensed  and  hence  more  deadly 
agency  than  while  warm  or  hot.  — D. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  a public-house  and  four  shops  and 
houses  adjoining  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ledbury-road 
Kensington  : Mr.  W.  King,  architect : — 

Porter £1,850 

Madelow 1,695 

Glenn  ..  1,669 

Lawrence  1,612 

Jackson  1,497 

Bishop  1,453 

Barnes  (accepted)  1,245 


For  two  houses  at  Onerlev,  for  Mr.  George  Manners  : 
Mr.  Woodthorpe,  architect 

Sanders  and  Woolcott  £1,226  0 0 

Locke  and  Neshara  1,188  0 0 

Bowick  1,131  o 0 

Browne  1,120  0 0 

Heukens  889  16  O 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Duke  of  York 
and  bouse  adjoining,  in  Vauxhall  road,  for  Messrs.  Elliot 
and  Co.  Mr.  A.  Stoner,  architect : — 

Corly  £1,007 

Gammon 1,023 

Patrick  and  Son  990 


For  building  proposed  public-house  at  Shepherd’a-bush, 
for  Mr.  Rogers,  under  the  same  architect : — 

Lawrence  and  Sons £1,472 

Patrick  and  Son  1,400 

Gammon 1,387 


For  a new  factory,  boiler,  shed,  chimney,  &c.  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Adams,  Uttoxeter-road,  Derby.  Mr.  George 

Hall,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

E.  W.  Sims  £2,300 

C.  Moody  1,626 

Winterton 1,480 

T.  Green 1,379 


A HAND-BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE 
UNLEARNED. 

Preparing  for  Publication,  price  4a.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  of  its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  With  Illustrations. 
Br  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.  &c. 
and  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 
Subscriber s’  Names  trill  be  received  at  No.  1,  York-street. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

, " E-  H-,”  “ T.  B M.”  (it  depends  on  “ rate  ” of  building, 
Ac.  Ac.),  A Builder  (the  chimney  of  the  Swethewick 
soap  manufactory,  Birmingham,  is  round),  "R.  I).” 
“ C-  P -”  “ E ” (not  our  custom),  »T."  (should  send 
name),  " W . M.,’*  “ J.  H.,”  “ F.  D.,’’  “ F.  W„"  M.  and 
* • • “ G.  W.”  (thanks),  “S.  H.,”  "Old  Practitioner," 

“ Maps,”  “ J.  P.  L.,”  “ W.  and  Son,”  " Builder’s  Cleric" 
(“  Hereditary  bondsmen,"  Ac.  Ac.),  “ W.  P"  “A  W 
M.,"  “ S.  C.  F.” 

—We  have  not  time  to  point  out 


NOTICE. — All  communications  Tespeetingadvertisemenft 
should  bo  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,"  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  :"  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


Ventilation. — With  reference  to  a recent 
“View  of  Ventilation”  in  your  pages,  the  writer 
should  have  ‘followed  up  his  advantage’  by 
conducting  the  cooling  carbonic  acid  into  the 
rain-pipes  of  the  building,  adapted  by  enamel- 
ling or  otherwise  to  this  purpose,  or  into 
proper  ducts  specially  provided,  and  leading 
down  into  the  drains  and  sewers,  so  as  not  to 
leave  it  to  pour  out  of  any  nostril-shaped  or 
other  opening  above  the  level  of  the  interiors 
just  ventilated ; otherwise  it  would  only  pol- 
lute the  pure  air  immediately  adjoining  the 
building,  and  whence  the  interior  is  to  be  im- 
mediately and  again  and  again  supplied.  The 
adoption  of  such  an  addendum  to  his  view,  I 
think,  would  render  it  theoretically  complete. 
There  is  the  clear  sight  of  ingenuity  in  this 
view.  It  is  just  what  close  attention  to  the 
subject  naturally  suggests,  and  it  leaves  far 
behind  an  immense  deal  of  quasi-learned 
doctoring  to  which  ventilation  has  of  late  been 
subject.  The  true  secret  of  the  management 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  as  generated  from  human 
lungs,  is  clearly  to  view  it  as  a fluid  requiring 
drainage  upwards,  in  the  first  place,  just  as 
much,  and  in  much  the  same  way  too,  as  rain 
requires  it  downwards.  I would  only  insist 
that  as  it  cools,  and  it  does  that  very  speedily, 
it  becomes  as  necessary  to  view  it  in  the  light 
of  a heavy  palpable  fluid,  requiring  drainage 
downwards  as  decidedly  as  it  ever  required  it 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

T)  OYAL  COLOSSEUM? — Every  MONDAY,  at 

J-L  out  Sliilling.— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of  Sculp- 
tore,  Consemuones,  Gothic  Aviary,  Swim  Cottage.  ie.  open 
daily  from  ha, 1-past  ten  till  hall-post  four  o’clock.  In  the  Evening 
'■  ■ Paris  by  Night,  and  the  whole  establishment 

" * ' " Evening,  2s. ; children 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (admission  Is.  only).  At 

the  OYGLORAMA,  Albauy-street,  doily  at  three,  — ... 

o'clock,  seVCU  stupendous  Tableaux  Ilf  t ile  Orenr.  H 


TO  ASPHALTE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  OTHERS. 
(MIE  best  COAL-PITCH,  suitable  for  Asphalte 
w t0  Le  had  at  AdYT0N  and  BATTLE  rs 


I Imperial  Tar  Works,  Bow-cot 


HEAL  and  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

CAT  A LOU  UE  of  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  contains 
i dosi  :11s  and  prices  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred  different  Bedsteads 
I in  Iron,  Brass,  japanned  M ood.  polished  Birch,  Mahogany,  Rose'. 
I wood,  and  Walnut-tree  Woods  ; also  their  priced  List  of  B-dding  • 

I and  their  new  warerooms  enable  them  to  keep  one  of  each  d sign 
: fixed  for  inspection.  Tney  have  also,  in  addition  to  their  usual 
i a great  variety  of  the  best  designs  of  PARISIAN  BED- 

I V'Af  , ' b0t,hAn5u0,d  and  >ron.  which  they  have  just  imported. 
— LlhAL  aud  soft,  Ledsteau  aud  Bedding  Manufacturers.  198 
Tottenham-court-road. 


rpHE  be9t  anti  quickest  drying  of  the  wood,  bricks, 
and  houses,  is  obtained  by  the  BOILEBVE'.S  PATENT 
j CALOKIFERE,  evaporating  in  twenty-four  hours  ahout  S.OoOlb  of 
| water,  without  altering  the  finest  forms  or  injuring  the  quality  of 
I the  most  precious  ai  ticks.  The  Calorifere  works  by  hot  air  only, 

I without  any  machinery  or  power.  Small  room  is  required:  no 
repair  necessary  for  many  years.  A great  ded  of  fuel,  large  stores, 
or  wharfs  saved,  and  rent  thereby  considerably  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  above  valuable  stove.  It  is  iu  operation  at  Wood-paving 
Company’s  Works,  Pimlico;  at  Mr.  Mackeus.es,  Architect,  of 
* ictoria-street,  Westminster ; Vogan,  ~ou,  and  Raymond,  Dock- 
head.  and  several  malsters,  millers,  and  manufacturers  iu  London 
and  country.— Apply  per  post  to  T.  BOILE.3VE,  Engineer  for 
t reach  Flour  Mills,  Turbines,  4c.  147,  Fenohuroh-strcet,  Londou. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  6,  1852. 


A N ARCHITECT  and  ENGINEER  is  in 
A immediate  WANT  - f « PCPII,.  He 

tn  some  public  works  now  coustructinv,  and  sliouia  k.no  ' s^ine 
thins  of  'drawing.  Premium  modernte -A  pply  by  letter  to  A.  B. 
40,  Amwell-street.  riaremont-square,  Islington. 


TO  PARI  NTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N Artist  in  Painted  Glass,  having  large  works 

A.  in  hand  has  an  opening  fur  youth,  possessing  a taste  for 

Address  to  T.  W.  care  of  Mr.  Graham,  10,  Kutland-street,  Hamp- 


" ~ TO  MASTER  PLUMBERS. 

rpHE  Friends  of  a respectable  Youth  wish  to 
1 bind  him  as  an  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE.  Reference  given 
and  required  —Address.  pod-pa-d.  stating  premium,  to  Mr. 
WM.  ALLEN. King’s  Head.  Leather-lane,  Holborn. . 


A N ASSISTANT  is  WANTED,  by  an  Architect 

and  - urveyor  in  the  Citv.  He  must  be  a good  draughtsman, 
understand  landau  reeving,  and  qualified  to  take  the  s-'penntend- 
Ing  of  buildings.— Address,  bv  letter,  sta  ang  qualifications  and 
amount  of  salary  required,  to  W.  L.  atthe  Offloeof  The  Builder, 
1.  York-str-et,  Covent  Garden.  There  is  also  a vacancy  forau  Out- 
door Articled  Pupil.  Premium  required. 


T\f  ANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  a BUILDER’S 

VV  OFFICE,  competent  to  keep  accounts  and  measure  up 
work.— Apply,  between  six  and  seven  p.m.  at  11,  Osnaburg-strcet, 

New-road. . 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN 

WANTED,  by  a Builder,  a CLERK  or  WORKS, 

VV  to  Superintend  a New  Building  in  London.— Address. 


WANTED,  a Young  Man,  as  SALESMAN,  who 

V V understands  the  Kitchen  Range  and  Stove-grate  Business  ; 
one  who  has  been  a customed  to  workmen  preferred.— Apply  by 
letter  to  B.  C.  Mr.  Nisbett’s,  Wine  Merchant,  Jcrmyn-street,  Lon- 
don. stating  salary  required,  references,  kc. 


TO  MECHANICS. 


TAT ANTED,  an  experienced  workman,  as  SHOP 
VV  and  OUT-DOOR  FOREMAN.  He  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  hot  water,  steam,  and  bath  apparatus,  and  be  a 
good  fitter.— Apply  by  letter  onl  , pre-onid.  stating  when  last 

i.  and  war- “ ‘ "" 

11-street,  B 


TO  PLUMBERS.  PAINTERS,  AND  GL  tZIERS. 
WANTED,  immediately,  a thorough,  steady, 
VV  active,  THREE-BRANCH  HAND  for  a permanency  : he 
must  write  well,  and  he  capable  of  takiug  the  situation  of  Fore- 
man. It  is  indispensable  he  should  be  a good  plumber,  nnd  must 
produce  references  as  to  character  and  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
business,  and  especially  plumbing  —Apply  by  letter  only,  and  pre- 
paid, stating  qualifications  and  salary,  tu  S.  S.  S.  care  of  Mr.  P. 
Terry,  Stationer,  fi,  Hatton-garden.  


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 


ANTED,  by  an  Architectural  Draughtsman 
VV  (who  bas  been  accustomed  to  make  working  and  detail 


drawings,  and  the  general  routine  of 
‘ ’ lent  being  a ' — ■’ 

y,  Greenwich. 


u offio-l.  a SITUATION  ii 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  a PLASTERER,  an  ENGAGE- 

VV  MENT  for  Task  or  Contract  Work;  is  at  present  engaged 
by  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  London  ; no  objection  to  the  coun- 
try ; fir-t-rate  references  can  be  given.— Address  to  M.  Casentini, 
No.  5fi.  Oakley-street.  Westminster- road. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  bv  a young  man, 

VV  as  MODELLER  of  ARCHITECTURAL  ORNAMENT, 
&c.  As  he  is  desirous  of  perfecting  himself  in  a London  shop,  he 
would  be  ready  to  make  arrangemen’s  as  an  improver  or  other- 
wise. Has  also  a knowledge  of  the  figure  and  is  a good  draughts- 
man.—Address.  A.  B.  15.  High-street,  Marylebone. 


TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  AND  UPHOLSTERERS. 

WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  aged  26, 

* * a SITUATION  in  cither  of  the  above  Offices,  as  MEA- 
SURING or  GENERAL  CLERK.  He  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  aeoounts.  bookkeeping,  measuring,  plan  or  other  drawing : 
has  been  used  to  make  up  prime  cost,  and  also  to  the  general 
routine  of  an  office.  No  objection  tothe  country.— Apply  by  letter, 
pre-paid.  to  ALPHA,  at  the  Office  of  ’’  The  Builder,’’  1,  York-street, 
Corent  Garden. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

\ N ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  is 

IL  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  town.  He  tins  a good 
knowledge  of  Gothic  and  other  (tries,  colouring,  designing,  and 
perspective.— Address  J.  N . 8,  Theberton-6treet,  Islington. 


TO  ABCHITECTS. 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAUGHTSMAN 

-FV.  wishes  for  EMPLOYMENT  in  town.  lie  understands 
perspective,  is  accustomed  to  designing  and  the  preparation  of 


1TO  PLUMBERS.  GLAZIERS,  AND  PAINTERS. 

A PERSON  who  has  had  considerable  practice 
..Jn  the  above  branches  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a PERMA- 
NENT SITUATION.  A good  recommendation  oan  lie  had. — 
Address,  A.  B.  M r.  Flood's, 4 .\,  Ecclestun-strect  East,  Pimlioo. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

A PERSON  of  many  years’  experience  in  all  the 

branches  of  the  Building  Line,  possessing  more  than 
mediocrity  of  talent,  offers  his  SERVICES  in  any  capacity,  either 
m the  office  or  out  of  it  F'rst-rate  testimonials  or  references  will 
be  given.— Lelters  addressed  to  A.  B.  Post-office,  Battle-bridge. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  been  five  years  in  the 

office  of  an  Architect  holding  public  appointments,  is  de- 
sirous of  ENGAGING  with  a BUILDER,  where  he  may  acquire 
a thorough  knowledge  of  Estimating  and  Measuring.— Address, 
J.  R.  34  a,  Brewer-street,  Golden-square. 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  that  has  served  his  time  to 

Carnet  Work, wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  to  a 
CARPENTER  and  BUILDER,  where  he  would  have  an  nppor- 
tumty  of  learning  the  business.— Direct  to  A.  B.  17.  William- 
street,  Margaret-street,  ClerkenwelL 


A TO  BJUCKMAKERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

* TICAL  MAN,  in  all  its  branches,  wishes 

to  ENGAGE  himself  as  FOREMAN  to  Manufacture  Bricks 


TO  BUILDERS. 

DO  YOU  BRUISE  YOUR  OATS  YET  ?-One 

bushel  of  oats  crushed  will  uea-Tv  make  two  Immense 
snvi  e and  important  improvements  of  the  animal.  Oat  Bruisers, 
C!  aft-cutters,  Ploughs,  Thra-hine-machines.  Domestic  It  lour  Alins. 
Light  Carts,  Mining  Tools.  Brick  and  Ti'e  ditto,  Com  Dressing 
ditto.  Horse  and  steam  machinery  put 

Iusp’ct  the  operation  of  the  above  article*.— M.  WGDLAKE  and 
Co.  118.  Feochnrch-street.  Pamphlet  on  Feeding,  Is.  List,  with 
14o  Illustrations,  Is. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS, 

BUILDERS,  &c. 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMANI  bee  to  inform  Architects.  Engi- 
neers, Builders,  Contractors,  &c.  that  the  “CLARIDGE  PATEN  T,” 
granted  in  1818,  for  the  importation  and  working  of  the  rock  stone 
from  the  mines  of  Seyssel.  commonly  called  s'eyssel  Asphalte, 
HAVING  EXPIRED  In  the  month  of  December  last,  that  mono- 
poly has  ceased  to  be  the  sole  privilege  of  a company,  and  they  are 
now  ready  to  undertake  and  execute  work-  to  any  extent  in  any 
part  of  'the  United  Kingdom  with  "GENUINE  SEYSSEL 
ASPHALTE,”  imported  by  them  direot  from  the  mines  of  Seyssel 

in  France  and  Savoyc.  __  _ 

Messrs.  (>.  and  A having  the  EXCLUSIVE  and  SOLE  SUPI  LY 
of  the  Rock  Stone  from  the  SEYSSEL  ASPHALTE  MINES, 
known  as  Seyssel  Frangy,  Perette,  aud  Volaute.  they  will  execute 
their  work,  not  with  an  inferior,  spurious,  and  worthless  material, 
ns  stated  and  advertised,  hut  with  the  hest  qualities  of  the  natural 
productions  from  the  sa’d  mines,  which  have  been  approved  and 
recognised  to  be  so,  by  the  va'ious  Committees  ordered  by  the  lnte 
aud  present  Government  of  France  ; aud  the  reports  of  the  most 
eminent  Chemical  Authorities  also  state— 

“That  of  the  Rock  Stone  from  the  Quarry  Mines  of  Seyssel 
Asphalte.  the  Seyss  l Fr.ingy.  Perette.  and  Volnntc  is  superior  in 
strength,  elasticity,  and  efficiency,  aud  contains  more  carbonate  of 
lime  and  less  sand  than  any  of  the  other  natural  productions  of 
the  rock  stone  of  the  said  mines,  and  only  requires  the  addition  of 
6 per  oent  of  mineral  tar  to  form  the  more  solid  and  compact 
bituminous  cement  aud  mastic  for  the  various  works  for  which  it 
is  to  be  used." 

Messrs.  0.  A A are  proud  to  add  that  with  the  SAME  SORT  of 
Seyssel  Asphalte  they  dow  offer  to  the  public,  lane  works  in 
France  have  been  executed  by  their  firm  (Messrs  Baudouin. 
Frcres.3  Rue des Recolleta,  Paris),  and  itis the  ONI, Y QUALITY 
EMPLOYED  in  Flooring.  Covering  Roofs.  Brick  Walls.  Stables, 
Terraces.  Ac.  and  used  by  the  Government,  the  Villc  of  Paris,  the 
Ponts  and  Chauasees.  the  G6nie  Militaire,  Ac.  Ac.  for  the  Fortifica- 
tions round  Paris,  the  Military  Prisons,  the  Boulevards  in  Paris, 
the  Clottrc  of  St.  Lazarre,  and  at  the  present  time  they  have  con- 
tracts for  the  New  Grande  Rue  de  Strasbourg,  the  Strasbourg 
Railway  Station,  the  immense  New  Louis  Napoleon  Docks,  and 
the  New  Crystal  Palace.  Ac. 

FOR  EVERY  WORK  EXECUTED  By  MESSRS.  0.  and  A. 
with  Seys»el  Asphalte  a written  GUARANTEE  is  given  to  keep 
the  work  in  an  efficient  state  of  repair  free  of  any  expense  for 
THREE  YEARS,  and  hy  their  list  of  prices  a GREAT  REDUC- 
TION will  be  found  if  compared  with  others 

ORSI  and  ARMANI. 

6,  Guildhall-chambers.  Basingball-st.reet,  London. 

Works— Isle  of  Dogs. 


Asphalte,  CL ARIDGES  PATENT. 

Messrs.  ORSI  and  ARMsNI  beg  to  call  the  particular  at- 
tention of  Architects,  Emrin-ers.  Builders.  Ac.  that  the 
CLARIDGE  PATENT  HAVING  EXPIRED,  they,  by  inserting 
it  in  their  specifications,  will  apparently  con'inuc  a monopoly 
in  favour  of  a single  company  ; therefore.  Messrs.  ORSI  and 
ARMANI  warmly  advise,  and  would  sincerely  thank.  Architects, 
Engineers,  Ac  Ac  if  in  future  they  would  insert  in  their  specificn- 
t'oiiB  ONLY  "SEYSSEL  ASPHAI,TK.”-WITHOUT  SPECIAL 
MENTION  of  ANY  NAME  of  COMPANY,  PATENT,  or  INDI- 
VIDUALS, thereby  leaving  Builders,  Contractors.  Ao.  at  liberty 
to  use  (by  their  approval  and  consent),  the  best  genuine  “ Seyssel 
Asphalte."— that  one  will  os -ure  to  them  the  most  efficient  work 
GUARANTEED,  nnd  that  will  unite  a good  and  sound  workman- 
ship until  the  cheapness  of  the  prices. 


TH® . advertoer, TwS "L  completed  his 

SSI  A-  *■”=“  "■«  .1,  US: 

TIRAVELLER  on  COMMISSION —The 

. Advert.,-,  r.  nereevering  and  active  young  men  wishes  to 
undertake  a C unmissino.  One  requiring  attention  i „„ 
severance  would  be  preferred.  He  goes  twice  a year  through’thc 
country,  and  to  the  principal  towns  in  Scotian-'  an  1 Trebnd 
un-xce-tionable — Apply  by  letter  to  M.  N O Office 
of  The  Builder,”  York-street,  Covent-garden.  ''  011106 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  nnd 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  bv  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
thc25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
ist’ in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
d carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  roUiug  stock,  nnd  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
nnd  security  of  the  passengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
country  and  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  und  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

London,  Bri  li ton.  nnd  South  Coast, 

Loudon  aud  Nortb-Westcm, 

Midland, 

Morayshire. 

North  and  South-Western  Junction. 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York.  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
Bnesnoi  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
w.  H.  Barlow's  patent  rail,  ns  by  its  odoptiou  the  permanent  wav 
may  De  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  i ban  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  hy  the  engineers  of  the  following : — 

Great  Western. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

to  dmS2»5S  ,CSSt‘,r?n  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  are  adapted 
wA^^  !it  cd  AM1’  of  anv  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the 
Eost-lndian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire. 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

Krnnti^reri^enccQ  tnVay  JLOI?pal2  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  bv 
applying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY.  C.E  3.  Great  George-street 
GVe?rg“et.:  °rt°WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary?™,  Great 
R^lfw^tt,r°t'K«tlie  r*port,ofthe  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
^th  of  A^ust?-  yearly  mectlug  of  S^^oldera  held  on  the 

A she  rofi  ’jPrpnn  rbf  ‘ ®‘h^0.intiD*  * has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroffs  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
maintenance  8 8t°ck’  aud  nt  a mnch  reduced  expenditure  in 

$eDr?Port  Presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August:-  8 
I The  result  of  the  three  months'  working  of  the  new  rails 
I anr  CamVorne  hM  fully  boric  out  the  expe™ta 

tions  which  hud  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  dcscriution 
1 Und^i,M.r'  Br""cl'a  advice,  has  been  employed  °n 

1 Ki!“s  iSo  UctV0n  ofi-hat  pa,rt  of  ,he  lino  : and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  wav 
i on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
i which  would  arise  from  relaying  'hat  portion  with  Barlow’s  ra:lf 
eompleateed."Ven  f°r  thia  10  '“cdone.andit  tanowaSrS 

• BxJ[?ctrfr°m  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
“gef  tb«  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railway  :-  y 
confirmed  additional  months' working  has  also 

can' now  be  ^ no  'dm,h?1iw  V D."Sec^Uon8  fo,7ned  of  i(’  and  ‘here 
™ its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessene  i 

saving  in  the  Snt^  of  Xane^way^11  efcot  a material 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  hy  order  of  II E It  MAJESTY'S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  the  TUNNEL: 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent’s  park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  las. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-ciglith  the  cost  of  Oil  Point  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt  at  8s.  15s.  and  21s.  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  Invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness, beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5-*:  Greensand  Blues,  is  ner  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  : only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  inside  work,  may  hc  applied  on 
Wood.  Stucco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  Incasks  ol  1 cwt  at  14'. 

O.  BELL  and  CO.  Steam  Mills,  2,  Wclllngton-street,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 

ubTuck’s  patent  white  zinc 

PAINT.— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
hv  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lend. 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lend,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

1 n justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  he  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

II ubiiccx’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  P 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  mav  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  fir  japanners.  for  rutta  neroha,  and 
for  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  &c.  Ac. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  aud  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 
Docks. 

PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT,: 

1 of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNBZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM,— This  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 
Lead,  which  itsurpas'es  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ; it  grows  very 
hard  after  itis  applied,  and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a very  high 
polish.  It  is  unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any 
other  gases. 

WHITE  ZTNC  PAINT  having  none  of  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  White  Lead,  avoids  the  dangerous  sickness  to  which  workmen, 
os  well  as  persons  inhabiting  newly-pa'nted  houses,  nre  subject. 

The  VIEILLE  MONTAONE  COMPANY  import  the  Oxide  in 
casks  hearing  their  mark,  VM,  without  which  none  are  genuine, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  dry  or  ground  at  the  Company's  Agents  at 
the  following  places,  viz. : — London,  Liverpool.  Birmingham, 
Hull.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bris'ol,  Plymouth.  Norwich. 
Ipswich.  Dublin.  Cork.  Belfast,  Jersey.  Portsmouth,  Poole,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ; and  from  Messrs.  Blundell,  '■'pence,  and  Co. 
Hull.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Grinding  Agents.  Messrs. 
C.  BEVVUX  nnd  Co.  (12.  King  William-street,  City.  Wholesale 
Agents,  Mr.  CHARLES  JACK,  8, Tottcnham-conrt,  New-road.  and 
8n,  Upper  Tlmmes-street,  who  sells  it  in  kegs  of  14  lbs.  31  lbs.  28  lbs. 
and  upwards,  at  low  rates  ; and  Messrs  It.  ANDERSON  and  Co. 
Timber-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  Company  also  employ  a pa'nter,  who  will  undertake  any 
description  of  painting  in  Zinc  by  contract. 

Since  its  introduction  iuto  the  United  Kingdom,  the_  Admiralty 
and  the  most  eminont  professional  men  ha>-e  given  it  their  pre- 
ference. The  public  is  oautioned.  that  if  White  Zinc  Paint  is 
adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  and  peels  and  washes 
off. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  II.  T.  SCHMOLL,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  12,  Man- 
chc8tcr-buildings,  Westminster. 

THE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING 

COMPANY  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  tli-v have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  T.  and  S.  KNIGHT,  of  Great,  Suffo'k-street, 
Southwark,  as  their  painters,  who  will  be  ready  to  execute  any 
description  of  painting  and  decorating  with  the  Pure  Patent 
White  Zinc  Paint. 

THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICVL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-'  >N-TYNE; 

Manufacturers  of 

D ATT  IN  SON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

1 The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  1’attinsons  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  aud  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  aelav,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  I, cad  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that 't  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  hy  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way.  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  oountry. 

Pattinson's  Oxichloride  of  Lead  Is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lea  l.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a mint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 

Sound  of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
ic  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  nil  respects,  is 
tar  superior;  its  colour  is  brillian'ly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cn“cs  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best,  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 

Eosseascs  is.  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; 
y which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  aud  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  aud  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way.  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  00  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  101)  lbs.  of  the  bent  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxiohloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  nnd  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  he  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers, the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  tne  notice  of  consumers,  both  ou ac- 
count of  its  economy  and  its  inti  insic  good  qualities  as  a paint 
AGENTS. 

( Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 

LONDON  9,  Upper  Thames-st. 

(Mr.  Rielid.  Cooke,  7,Sise-lane. 

LIVERPOOL Messrs.  Johnson  and  McGowan. 

MANCHESTER Mr.  James  Dou. -las. 

LEEDS  Messrs.  T.  and  E.  G.  Jepson. 

SUNDERLAND Mr.  John  Young. 

DEVONSHIRE;  AND  l M r.  Kichd.  Penrose,  Tavistock  and 

CORNWALL  / Plymouth 

EDINBURGH  AND  EAST)  Mr.  Wm.  Bailey,  jun.  Greenside- 
COASTOF  SCOTLAND..;  place, Edinburgh 
GLASGOW  AND  WEST),,  ,,  , 

COAST  OF  SCOTLAND  ; Mr.  John  Shmshaw,  Glasgow. 
DUBLIN  AND  SOUTH  OF)  Mr.  P.  Ltnskey,  91,  Middle  Abbey- 

IKELAND ; street,  Dublin. 

BELFAST ) Messrs.  William  Stevenson,  j an 

/ and  Co. 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rate  mnnner,  on  reasonable  terms,  l>y  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-street.  Drury-laue.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  &c. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

-fit.  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 


minster  ; and  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 


FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.-These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  can  he  painted  upon  within  a few 
dars.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank -street.  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  docs  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  brickwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  ports  of 
sand;  and,  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  tiroes  its  volume 
of  sand  nnd  gravel  —Manufactured  bv  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Mill  bank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 


fi.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements'.  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  nroperties  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to 
the  trade. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

and  CO.  having  completed  their  works  at  WOULDHAM- 
ON-THK-MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  tliat  they  are 
ready  to  supply  them  with  cement  of  superior  quality  on  rco- 


pORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

-L  having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
vard,  Wes1  minster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  th*  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON,  nthis  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames-strcet,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent 


PORTLAND  CEMENT,  in  Casks  of  Four 

Imperial  bushels.  QUANTITY.  NOT  WEIGHT,  BEING 
THE  STANDARD.— CHAS.  FRANCIS  nnd  SONS,  Cement 
Works,  Nine  Elms,  London. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

FLEET,  KENT. — Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement,  confi- 
dent that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present,  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 
reoeived  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 


Great  Scotland-yard.  Whitehall. 

TVfOTICE.— PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

1«  The  CO-PARTNERSHIP  lately  subsisting  between 
ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  COX,  having  been  DISSOLVED  on 
the  7th  day  of  November  last,  by  a decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  and  an  injunction  granted,  re- 
straining William  Aspdin,  then  of  Orme  House,  Northfleet, 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  anv 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  said  lat-e  partnership,  and 
from  using  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX,  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  late  firm  will  be 
pleased,  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  their  accounts,  either  at  the 
Cement  Works,  Northfleet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall,  where  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  carry  on 
their  Manufacture  and  Trade  in  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  Schmidt,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
ROBINS  nnd  OOMPAN  Y. 


Roman  and  other  cements. 

Manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLASHFJELD,  successor  to  the 
Patentees,  PARKER  and  WYATT,  who,  in  1796,  first  introduced 
PARKER'S  ROMAN  CEMENT  ; also  Tarras  and  Portland 
Cements.  EngliBh  and  French  Plaster,  Terra  Cotta  Chimney  Pots, 
Trusses.  Ac. 

Manufactory.  Mill  Wall,  Poplar  ; Depfits.  Commercial-road, 
Lambeth  ; and  Paddington-bnsin. 


PERMANENT  stucco  was-h, 

JL  WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 

JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
every  advantiureover  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but  may  be 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and,  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 
Schools,  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt  will  cover  250  square  yards.  It  will 
keep  good  for  years,  and  MAY  BE  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 
FECT SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement,  from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  and  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  IIARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse.  22,  Steel-yard,  Upper  Tliames-street  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 


TJOZZOLANA  from  the  Mine  of  St.  Paul,  at 
-l  Rome.— CONTRACTORS,  BUILDERS,  and  OTHERS  con- 
structing or  repairing  Docks,  Quays,  Wells,  Foundations  of  Houses, 
or  other  works  where  the  object  is  to  prevent  the  Filtration  of 
Water,  are  strongly  recommended  to  use  Pozzolano,  which  is  the 
only  true  Cement  that  guarantees  perfect  and  durable  solidity  to 
hydraulic  works.  Mortar  made  of  lime  and  Pozzolann  i6  also  par- 
ticularly recommended  in  building  houses.  The  walls  are  then 
impervious  to  damp.  When  common  mortar  is  used,  the  damp  of 
the  atmosphere  in  rainy  weather  attraots  the  saline  particles  in 
the  sand,  which  evaporating,  produce  a moisture  in  the  interior  of 
the  houses  equally  injurious  to  the  furniture  and  to  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Whole  cargoes  of  Pozzolana  delivered  to  any  port  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  very  moderate  terms,  jid  large  or  small  quantities  in 


WILLIAM  ASPDIN’S  PATENT  PORTLAND 

V V CEMENT.- Messrs.  ASPDIN,  ORD.  nnd  (’>>.  have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cement  that  as 
their  works  are  now  in  operation  they  are  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  with. 

New  Wharf,  Abingdon-street.  Westminster,  Sept.  23, 1853. 


“PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

1 PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 


Medina  (roman)  cement.— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  Shenpy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg;  in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  load  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  sea 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repea'edly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of ’his  improved  manufacture. 

CHAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 


n REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

'-J  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaner  for 
concrete  or  stucco  tban  any  other  lime  or  cement  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers.  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND.  PARIAN.  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
Cements  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS.  PAVIORS’.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6.  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


iHctncbal  ttlorfifS, 
i&moriate, 
jfontjs,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  nnd  8TONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-pl nee,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  arc  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOB 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ac. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 
tl  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  thf 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


“II/rARBLES,  THIRTY -SIX  VARIETIES  — 

i’-L  Messrs.  SANG,  GOGEL,  and  Co.  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  nre  enabled  to  execute,  with  unusual  facilities, 
any  works  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  in  the  above  beautiful 
materials,  introduced  into  this  oountry  for  the  first  time  from 
their  own  Quarries,  at  a most  moderate  aud  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  and 
nrtistic  effects  cau  be  produced,  and  many  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  walls  in  variegated  colours  can  be  supplied  at  soagliola 
prices.  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  inlaid  artists'  work, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornaments,  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
bases  and  columns,  fountains,  entablatures,  floors  (inlaid  and 
plain*,  baths,  tnzzas,  trusses,  and  skirtings.— Address  to  Messrs. 
SANG,  GOGEL,  and  Co.  Marble  Works,  Eaton-lone  South, 
Pimiioo,  London. 


TVTARBLE  — Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Cam 

i*JL  Ttaly,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  pe 


nv  ’ 


•ara, 

Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
lo  trade  that  he  has  established,  in  London,  the  most  exten- 
„ . Dcp6t  of  Statuary.  Veined.  Sicilian,  Dove,  nnd  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  OARRARA  WHARF,  THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhall-bridge.— Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank. 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Agent  


TO  SCULPTORS,  MARBLE  MASONS,  ANP  BUILDEKS. 

ITALIAN  and  GALWAY  MARBLE 

JL  QUARRIES. 

DepOt.  Whitehall  Wharf,  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 

Mr.  FRANKLIN  begs  to  iuform  the  above  that  he  is  now 
landing  at  the  above  depot,  a cargo  of  verv  superior  BLACK 
MARBLE,  in  blocks  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  10,000  feet  in 
slabs,  of  various  thickuesses,  the  produce  of  his  own  quarries, 
which,  on  account  of  their  superiority,  have  supplied  the  Loudon 
market  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

J ust  arrived,  ex  Windaworth  and  Favourite,  Leghorn. 

Superior  Statuary,  Vein.  Sicilian,  Dove.  Black  and  Gold,  new 
coloured  .Marbles,  and  St.  Ann's,  at  reduced  rates. 

The  following  vessels  have  arrived  from  Leghorn 

Sceptre,  \ 150  tons,  80  blocks  of  Statuary, 
Fencer,  J Dove.  Vein,  Sicilian. 
Merchant,  35  blocks. 

Skuldii,  75  tona 

The  above  will  be  SOLD  in  the  barge",  at  WHITEHALL- 
WHARF,  on  FRIDAY,  12th  NOVEMBER,  by  Mr.  MARSH.— 
See  advertisement. 


MARBLE.— To  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  and 

lvj-  OTHERS.— Now  on  SALE,  at  the  Stone.  Marble,  and 
Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Commercial-road.  Pimlico,  the 
largest  stock  in  England  of  veined  and  other  MARBLES,  in  slab 
or  block,  to  select  from,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Marble  sawn 
carefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  railway  station  or  vessel. 

Vein  and  Sicilian  sawn  at  5d.  per  foot  for  cash. 

Portland,  Part  Spring,  Robin  Hood,  Hare-hill,  Wingerwort 
Y’ork,  and  other  Stone  in  general  use.  from  the  best  quarries, 
either  in  blocks,  landings,  slabs,  or  sinks.  Granite.  Portland, 
Hare-hill,  and  other  Curb.  JOHN  HOLMES.  Agent. 

N.B.  A lot  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  on  hand  to  be  soid  cheap. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

Belvedere-road.  Lambeth.— A reduced  list  of  prices  of  the 
best  WELSH  SLATE  SLABS,  planed  both  faces,  will  be  sent  on 
application  (post-  paid!  being  made,  and  inclosing  a postage  stamp. 
The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  Inferior  slates. 


T 


HE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobility,  the  Clei 


standing  the  vile  imitations  nnd  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
are  attempted),  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  ranch  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 

fratis.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves.  Wine  Cellar 
'ittings.  Slabs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  Slate-Work,  at  prices 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Bclgrave-place. 


■yALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentia 

V Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Rethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison.  Pen- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  nt  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  nre  kept  in  Bteck  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf.  Mill  bank-street ; also  by  Messrs.  SHARPE, 
Toolev-street ; and  Messrs.  BRABY8,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  be  obtained. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  RaUway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 


part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application. 

M arket  w ha rf,~r e g e n t ’ s - p a r k 

1»1.  BASIN  - MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders,  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone;  also  Bancor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones,  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
ingsleton  hire.  A Stock  of  Nort hen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac 
always  on  hnnd.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ac.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


P'ORSHAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

PAIN8WICK  STONE.-MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  he  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT’S- 
PARK-BASTN. 


PAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

F.  FOUCARD.  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  des  Abattoirs.  Caen,  and  at  6,  Red  Lion-street,  Borough- 
market.  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


1 A E N and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUARD,  BEEDHAM, 


..  .verpwi;  obhi. 

tion  and  samples  forwarded  on  application  to  C'oen  Wharf, 
Rotherhithe.— Samples  may  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder." 


CHEAP  STONE. — Paving,  32s.  38s.  and  423.  per 

loo  feet;  York  sinks  very  low  price,  viz.  is.  8d.  per  foot; 
sills,  7d.  to  lod. ; coping.  8jd.  to  llid.  per  foot.  Chimney-pots, 
stone  pipes,  clay  ditto,  tiles,  Ac.  at  reduced  pricea  Country 
builders  will  find  a decided  advantage  in  making  their  purchases 
at  this  wharf, which  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  carriage  by 
railway  or  canal.  A priced  list  sent  free  on  application  to  E.  and  W. 
STUKUE,  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road.— N.B.  Cash  prices  on  the 
wharf. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

1.  Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses.  Corn  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTON.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE.  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS.  14.  FISH-STREET- 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
traniors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering  bridges  and 
arches. 


Minton  and  co.’s  encaustic  and 

other  PATENT  TILES  for  Churches.  Entrance  Halls, 
Conservatories.  Balconies,  Ac.  ; Antique,  Geometrical,  aud  Alham- 
bric  Mosaics,  manufactures  of  a highly  decorative  character  and 
extreme  durability.  Slabs  and  Tiles  for  Fireplaces  and  Hearths 
Covings  for  Grates.  Door  Furniture,  White  Glazed  and  Ornamental 
Tiles  for  Baths,  Dairies,  and  Kitchen  Ranges,  mav  be  bad  in  great 
variety  at  their  Warehouse,  9,  Albion-place.  Blackfriars-bridge, 
London,  and  at  their  Manufactory, Stoke-urou-Trent.  Staffordshire. 


"C'NCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS  at  VERY 

-1—2  LOW  PRICES. — MAW  and  CO.  of  Worcester,  being  about 
to  remove  their  works  to  Bcnthall,  near  Broseley.  Salop  (which 
will  be  their  address  after  Christmas),  arc  disposing  of  all  second 
quality  tiles,  viz.  such  as  are  somewhat  defective,  but  which  form 
good,  durable,  aud  handsome  pavements,  at  prices  wh'ch  afford 
an  opportunity  not  likely  again  to  occur  of  so  cheaply  paving 
public  nnd  private  edifices  with  this  useful  production  of  medieval 
art.  Estimates  furnished,  with  designs.  showing  the  patterns, 
ancient  or  modem,  arranged  to  suit  any  given  dimensions  ; but  an 
early  application  is  ncoessarv.  as  the  stock  diminishes  in  variety  of 
pattern  a«  well  ns  quantity.  N.B.  MAW’S  BOOK  of  ENCAUSTIC 
TILE  PATTERNS  and  their  arrangements  will  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  MAW  and  CO.  Worcester. 


PAN  TILES,  48s. ; Plain,  32s.  6d.;  superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing,  Red  ditto.  Fire  Brick,  65s.—  Best  Stourbridge. 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps  Tiles,  'lay,  Windsor 


kiln  aud  Corn-drying  finely-perforated  Tiles.  12  in.  nnd  9 in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour,  at  WARD’S  old-established 
Honduras  Wharf,  Baukside,  Southwark,  Loudon.  Thames  Sand, 


Concrete,  Gravel,  A<\  Ac. 


PLAIN  TILES  and  HOLLOW  BRICKS  for 

J-  SALE.— Builders  nre  respectfully  informed,  they  can  be  sup- 
plied with  good  hollow  bricks,  of  the  usual  size  aud  shape  of  solid 
bricks,  at  a less  price  than  stock-bricks  are  now  selling  ; and  plain 
tiles,  made  by  machinery,  superior  to  anything  vet  offered  are 
sold  upou  equally  low  terma— Apply  to  JOHN  ROBERTS,  Upnor. 
near  Rochester.  Kent. 


BRICKS.  — Malm  Cutters,  Yellow  and  Palo 
Seconds,  Paviors,  and  Pickings,  of  good  and  sound  quality, 
constantly  on  sale  at  H.  DODD’S  Brickfields,  whioh  arc  only  a 
quarter  of  au  hour’s  walk  from  the  Citv.— H.  D.  earnestly  requests 
purchasers  to  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Malm  Place,  half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  also  on  sale 
These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  aud  unusually  free  from 
defects;  a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable  for 
external  facing. 

Apply  to  HENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the  Counting-house.  Hoxton 
Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch,  Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality  ooustantly  on  sale  upon 
... — — - "’*•«- — ■>  * — * containing  any  saline 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS ; also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  Ac.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  architects,  can  now  he  supplied,  nt  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE. 
Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH,  37,  Newington-crescent, 
Newington  Butta 


WHITE  BLUNHAM  BRICKS  and  TILES.— 

* v These  Goods,  so  justly  celebrated  for  retaining  their  colour 
without  vegetating,  and,  combining  great  strength  with  a fine  faoe, 
can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  in 
any  quantity.  The  Paving  Tiles,  Clinkers.  8piays,  Bullnoses,  and 
Facings  are  well  worth  attention.  Sole  Agents  : PHILIP  HARE 
and  CO.  22,  Steel-yard  Wharf,  Upper  Thames-strcet 


pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE'S 

TERRO-METALLIC  TILES,  PIPES.  Ac. 


ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
useful  for  reference;  also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  for  ridges,  hips,  valleys,  and  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections, 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake's  “Terro- 
Metallic”).  No.  4 WHARF,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON,  and 
at  THE  TILERIES.  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  by  number,  and  approximate  oost  bv  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Staflord- 
shire  or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 
No.  111). 
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TO  ARCHITECTS,  BULLDEBS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

PATENT  ROUQH  PLATE  GLASS, 

r 2 lbs.  to  the  foot ; 3-16ths,  or  3 lbs. ; and  l-4th,  or  4 lbs.  to  the  foot,  for 

RIDGE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 

puBLIC  BUILDINGS  generally. 


HARTLEY’S 

l-8th  thick,  < 


The  PATENT 
Notbei--' 

tones  an 


ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

‘ a price  not  exceeding  weignt  for  weight  that  of  common  Crown  Glass 
ind  strength  render  It  eminently  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Conser- 

.........  . jupplied  in  squares  of  all  sizes,  from  8 by  6 inches  and  upwards. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Messrs.  JAMES  HARTLEY  and  CO.,  Wear  Glass  Works,  Sunuerlnnd 
R.B.— The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.— May  1, 1831. 


GLASS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  MANUFACTURED 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  IMPORTER  AND  DEALER,  87,  BISHOPSGATE-STREET  WITHOUT 

GLASS. 

SHEET  GLASS.  16  or.  to  the  foot,  in  100-feet  Boxes,  and  many  other  sizes,  at  18s.  each,  box  included. 

10}  by  8}  12}  by  01  U by  13  17  by  13  10  by  16  82}  by  20 

11}  by  91  12}  by  10}  16  by  14  ...  20  by  15  15  by  10}  3l|  by  15 

Cases  in  larec  sheets,  superior,  for  Shop  Fronts  or  cutting  up,  in  either  100,  300,  or  300  feet  cases,  at  20s.  per  loo  feet,  or  21d.  per  foot. 


SLATES  AND  TILES,  with  every  article,  on  the  lowest  terms. 

MILLED  SHEET  LEAD,  PATENT  LEAD  PIPE,  SOIL  PIPE,  COCKS,  WATEECLOSETS. 

VARNISHES  AND  COLOURS. 


GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD,  BRUNSWICK  GREENS,  BLUE,  CHROMES,  PAINTERS'  BRUSHES,  GLAZIERS'  DIAMONDS  AND  TOOLS. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  respectfully  inform  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  have  revised  their  Tariff  of  Prioes,  and  made  considerable 

reductions  therein. 

The  New  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Works,  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helens. 

Warehouse,  99,  Hatton-garden,  London;  11,  York-street,  Manchester;  16,  South  John-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  MALLOCK.  30.  Turner’s-court,  Glaseow: 

JOHN  DIX  and  CO.  Bath-street,  Bristol. 


NEW  PATENT  SHEET  GLASS,  sold  in  cases, 

containing  25  sheets,  48  inohes  long  by  36  inches  wide— 300 
feet,  at  3/.  9s.  per  case,  net  cash.  Especial  attention  is  directed  to 
the  size,  48  by  36  inches,  containing  13  superficial  feet,  and  weighing 
from  16  to  17  oz.  to  the  foot,  which  is  the  largest  eTer  made. 

Also  any  of  the  following  sizes,  at  18s.  per  100  feet  :— 

10  by  9,  11  by  9,  13  by  9,  14  by  9,  15  by  9, 

16  by  9,  17  by  9.  18  by  9,  19  by  9,  20  by  9. 

13  by  10,  13  by  10,  14  by  10,  15  by  10,  16  by  10,  17  by  10, 

18  by  10.  19  by  10.  20  by  10.  23  by  10,  25  by  10. 

14  by  11,  15  by  11,  16  by  11,  17  by  11,  18  by  11, 

19  by  11,  SO  by  11,  21  by  11,  22  by  11,  25  by  11. 

14  by  12,  17  by  12,  30  by  12,  21  by  12, 

22  by  12,  23  by  12,  24  by  13.  25  by  12. 

16  by  13,  17  by  13,  19  by  13,  21  by  13, 

22  by  13,  21  by  13,  35  by  13,  26  by  13. 

17  by  14,  21  by  14,  23  by  14,  23  by  14,  24  by  14,  26  by  14 

Sixteen  Ounces  to  the  Foot. 

Foreign  Sheet  Glass,  of  very  superior  quality,  packed  in  cases  of 
2oo  feet,  and  in  sizes  varying  from  36  by  26  to  41  by  30  inches,  at  38s. 
40s.  and  42s.  per  case. 


PATENT  and  BRITISH  PLATE  GLASS.— 

J-  JAMES  HETLEY  and  Co.  bea  to  infirm  Ambients. 


Builders,  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  their 

for  the  above  will  be  sent  on  application  ; they  will  also,  on  receipt 


v Tariff  of  Prices 


of  particulars,  furnish  estimates  for  any’description  of  Glass 
manufactured.-Patent  Plate,  Sheet,  Crown,  and  Ornamental 
wmdow  Glass  Warehouse,  35.  Soho-square.  London. 


CHEAP  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS.-I  beg  to 

V.  ,'nform  my  friends  and  the  public,  that  I have  now  com- 
pleted a new  ENGINE,  and,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  I can 
execute  orders,  I am  enabled  to  reduce  my  former  prioes  consider- 
ably The  prices  are  now  from  ONE  SHILLING  PER  FOOT  SUP. 
and  Borders  from  SIXPENCE  PER  FOOT  RUN.  A large  quan- 
tlty  of  the  cheapest  patterns  always  in  stock.  Embossing  and 
painted  work  on  the  most  moderate  terms.  CHARLES  LO'"’ 
1,  King-street.  Baker-street.  Portman-square.— Cash  only. 


JLATE  GLASS.— E.  and  W.  H.  JACKSON 

„^^  _beg  to  inform  the  trade  that  they  have 
REDUCED  THEIR  PRICES  OF  PLATE  GLASS. 

■or  i IstriD!?t£?I°£warded  °u  application  at  their 
W A R E H O U 8 E,  315,  OX  FORD-STREET. 


T?  and  W.  H.  JACKSON,  beg  to  call  the 

■77,*  Dodders  and  tlie  Trade  to  the  LOW  PRICF8 

°f their  PATENT  PLATE  GLASS,  BRITISH  PLATEfsilvered 
f4}d  for  glazing,  of  unrivalled  quality  and  finish-  ROUGH 
riASR'S™  ’ SHEET.  COLOURED,  and  ORNAMENTAL 
£^.®'nn  -evcry  T&nety,  of  the  best  manufacture,  at  the  lowest 
£itW  and  f"3  fur“'.shed  for  ornamental  windows, 

mates  Znd  Uw°nfChUr°h  deCG™t‘ou.-AH  applications  for  csth 

ISoxfomStb^It.”*  ’ °“d'  *’  the1' 


T A U U!  o T,°,®?ri'?,ERS,  PLUMBERS,  4c. 

TAMES  MILES  S cheap  ENGLISH  and 

^/shfwdnchV^<thVFL^SS  WAREHOUSE,  18.  Church- 
rw^nfl 1,  th?  East.eru  Counties  Railway  Terminus. 
14  tolOfoz  2iTner7oAfTan0,iS  snes'  MOfcet;  crates  of  sheet. 
18.  33^  l io  ,Cr°W?r  C_.?  C.'  28s.  and  also  C C, 

RtiinSi  ' Jatent  Plat.ei  Hartley's  ROUGH  PLATE- 

GLASS  warehouse, 


AT  TCAESCEInVtVtU‘.L1;EE8'^I>°’-HE837 

lVi.  inf  - NTINI  takes  this  opportunity  of 

other  capitals.  kSkg  Ld  <^tLR  ?n  ^’i  ?othfic  aDd 

trade  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  branches  for  the 

the  shortest  aotice.-N B An  ord®«  executed  on 

b usi  ness. — M r.  CASENTIN I? Modefier  N f.  -Jr  r?*o?  r°I  the  above 
minster-road.  ’ oaeUer’ M 5b-  Oakley-street,  Wert- 

TO  COACH-BUILDERS.  WHEEL^WITS. 


HWSE-FYKN1TVRE 


In  order  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  has  hitherto  existed  In  Furniture  suitable  for  the  many  Mansions  that 
have  been  erected  or  restored  in  the  MEDIAEVAL  STYLES,  Messrs.  CRACE  have  directed  their  particular 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  have  prepared  appropriate  specimens  in  the  various  branches  of  Furnishing. 
STUFFS  for  HANGINGS,  in  simple  Worsted  Damask,  in  Silk  ; also  in  Tapestry  of  Bauderkin. 

CARPETS,  plain  or  in  rich  Velvet  pile,  with  appropriate  Borders. 

PAPER-HANGINGS  of  various  kinds. 

OAK  CABINETS.  Buffets,  Octagon  Library  and  Occasional  Tables,  Benches,  Chairs,  and  other  useful  and  appropriate  Furniture 
stictafor  Messrs.  HARDMAN,  of  Birmingham,  tempi,  s of  their  Metal  Work;  Chandeliers,  Soonccs,  Candle- 

sucks  for  1 ablcs,  Salons,  Flagons,  and  other  Ornaments  for  Sideboards,  after  the  mauner  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

tatendence  oAM^a!  W°PUGTN°ArclUtU(^itUre’ &C'  “ designed  after  Anoient  Authorities,  and  executed  under  the  immediate  super- 
anci'ent^characte^  Furniture  severally  available,  a considerable  portion  has  been  arranged  in  the  simplest  manner,  consistent  with  its 
14,  Wigmore-street,  November,  1852. 


T)  EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

Aw  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  he  has  now  on  hand, 

at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  c " 

large  Assortment  of  Dr  ’ *”  ” 

PREPARED  FLOORI. „ „„„ 

°f  all  sorts,  from  } iucli  to  1}  inch  thick,  planed  to  a parallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Plank--,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills.  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery.  Laths,  4a- Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave’s) 
t loonng  Manufactory,  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin. 


„ TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

REASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

hJ  Process  for  SALE,  at  E.  I.  PULLER'S  Depot,  27,  Wharf 
road.  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Wninsoot, 
Hornbeam,  Liinetree,  Birch,  Beech,  and  Veueers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards,  4c. 


REASONED  FLOORING  PLANED  to  a 
« ,mp,ot"i  *mnt 

^sca 

; ” ” 6 $ „ „ 14  0 


r cent,  discount  allowed  off 


s excerdin : twenty 


2}  p 

nu“r„„",1,8°1tlmber’  PlaVk?i  dea,s-  battens,  scantling,  sash-ci 

UmdurtcSTHT  'hl ”"i  ,r“  10  “»  ™‘”W  ‘“>1™  m 

knAa5S™iToi,i*3'i'1iSTKraS0?-  fl-IW.,  Siw-mlllB.  C,m- 


MUIR'S 

PATENT 


PLANING 

MACHINE. 


GILLINGHAM-STHEET.  PIMLICO. 

T™?l?TI.lLa£y  DEALS, 


charge. 


liATTVNs  1 3 Cp  rUANJva, 

— RATI  ENS,  4c.,  sawn  on  the  most  nnmv 

C.mil.  Q„i  s » v, 

u lor  oawing  and  Planing. 


Pimlioo. 


rHE  G SSE?yAT[M5R°u0HG-C  U TT I N G 

Of  WilL-SEASONUj.  KoOSltlKnd  SaTc'h*  SRI  tffff 

which,  being  maBufactured  by  themselves  thevoffiVy„,  “°ARDS, 

.ufftiS."""1™ 01  “,tlr  •» 

new  SS®uS1!BT,£?ii5!(£SS“  s(tJ’e,trade  “■  ii»i' 

•«,oh  Sfd  rJSSM&n  with  Prices 


T EONARD  SUGDEN,  Manufacturer  of  Doors, 

-LJ  Sashes,  and  Frames  to  the  Trade,  59,  Grange-road,  Ber- 
mondsey. begs  to  inform  builders  and  others  that  he  has  always  on 
Sale  a large  Assortment  of  DOORS,  SASHES,  and  FRAMES  of 
the  best  quality,  at  greatly  reduced  prioes.  Well-seasoned  four 
panel  1}  in.  square  doors,  31 10s.  per  dozen  ; 1}  in.  sashes  and  frames 

vith  nosings  — * - ’ ” 

, -.Jied.  8 guinea 
be  had  on  application. 


T)  OBERT  WARD  (late  T.  Adams),  Bermondsey 

Av  New-road,  having  taken  the  premises  and  purchased  the 
goodwill  of  the  business  lately  carried  on  as  above  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Adams,  respectfully  begs  leave  to  inform  Builders  and  consumers 
of  wood  generally,  that  the  business  will  be  conducted  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  late  proprietor’s.  The  stock,  which  is  well ’assorted, 
will  consist  of  every  description  of  building  timber,  deals,  mould- 
ings.  prepared  floor-boards,  mahogany,  wainscot,  English  woods,  4c 


TTURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

XJ  WHARF,"  TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS,  ROTHER- 
HITHE.— BETHELL'S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posts,  Piers,  Docks, 
Harbours.  4c.  ; and  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  oolonies,  as  being  perfectly  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PATNE’S,  Sir  W. 
BURNETT’S,  and  MARGARY'S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  and  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty's  Dock  Yards,  as  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building;  and  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House.  Farm,  and  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  DepOt  of  the  Docks,  are  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

-*  -L  rges  and  every  particu’ 

;,  on  the  Wharf ; or 
v.  Mansion-house,  City. 

WINDOW  BLINDS.— TYLOR  and  PACE, 

« v Window  Blind  Manufacturers,  313.  Oxford-street,  adjoining 
Hunnver-squ  re,  and  3,  Queen-street.  Cheapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WINDOW  BLINDS,  which  they  can 
rreommen  ■ as  being  made  in  the  b s'  manner  :— Venetian  blinds, 
per  square  foot,8d. ; best  holland  blinds,  on  rollers,  6d. ; best  ditto, 
on  spring  lolle  s.  8d. ; gauze  wire  blinds,  in  mahogany  frames. 
Is.  lod. ; perforated  zinc  blinds,  in  ditto.  Is.  81.  ; outside  blinds  of 
striped  clo  h in  coses,  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  gTeat  variety, 
Eogra vinos,  with  prices  and  discounts  to  builders  a -d  the  trade, 
forwarded  on  application,  post  free. 


STAINING  DEAL  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

O KINDS  of  WOODS.  It  requires  NO  SIZING,  and  wiU  stand 
the  exposure  to  the  weather.  Price  6s.  per  gallon.  Varnishes  for 
" • NAYLOR’S  Stains  may  be  had  at  the  Factory,  07,  James- 
street.  Oxford-street. 


CTEPHENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 

k-J  and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  staining  various  sorts  of 
. .,n°r  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  and  character 
°‘  *H°re  costly  and  ornamental  kinds.  In  the  BUILDING 
?v?d  DECORATING  CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to 
the  cheaper  kind  of  woods  the  appearance  of  antique  Oak,  or  to 
rnake  Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
eitect  or  the  more  costly  may  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a cheaper 
material,  these  ► tains  will  be  found  more  effective  than  any  means 
hitherto  employed.  For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the 
Koors  of  Churches,  bv  brushing  them  oyer  with  the  Stain,  which 
operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically  eflectcd,  the 
appearance  of  an  oaken  roof  will  be  produced.  For  colouring  the 
backs  of  the  sents,  pews,  the  fronts  of  gallerias,  the  pulpit,  4c.  it  is 
equally  advantageous.— Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and 
mav  be  obtained  at  54.  Stamford  street,  and  at  the  Office  of"  The 
Builder,  at  both  which  places  may  be  had  the  proper  Yamisli  and 
Size,  with  directions  for  use. 
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ET  there  be  light  ! and  there 
was  light.”  Divine  command  : 
wonderful  result  ! And  what 
light  is,  and  how  it  acts,  we  are 
as  unable  to  say  with  certainty 
iow,  as  was  the  first  man  on  whose  astonished 
yes  it  broke  in  Eden.  Call  it  a specific  fluid, 
r consider  it  the  effect  of  undulation,  it  is 
till  a mystery.  Its  properties  have  been  in- 
estigated,  and  the  laws  which  govern  it 
[educed,  but  further,  philosophy  only  gropes. 
)fone  of  these  laws  a very  remarkable  illustra- 
ion  has  been  recently  struck  out  in  Paris  by 
d.  Dubosq,  known  for  his  philosophical  instru- 
ments, to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  polarised 
ight  and  other  physical  experiments,  for 
rhich  a council  medal  was  awarded  to  him  at 
he  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  What  would 
iave  been  the  effect  produced  in  mediaeval 
imes  on  those  who  might  be  shown  a fountain 
f scarcely  opalescent  water,  which  emitted 
n intensely  bright  light  where  it  struck  the 
iasin  in  which  it  was  received,  and  would  do 
o at  any  part  of  the  stream  if  the  finger  were 
assed  through  it?  A wave  of  the  hand — and 
he  light  was  blue ; another — and  the  flash 
/as  red.  Nothing  short  of  sorcery  would 
iave  explained  it.  M.  Dubosq,  however, 
s we  understand,  manages  it  without  de- 
noniacal  assistance,  and  this  rude  diagram 
A 


vill,  perhaps,  enable  our  readers  to  understand 
row.  A,  shall  be  the  source  of  the  flow,  a 
small  metal  box  supplied  by  a pipe  with  water, 
vith  an  upright  opening  through  it  in  the 
niddle,  B,  and  four  holes  in  the  sides  exactly  in 
i line.  The  two  holes  in  the  upright  opening 
ire  stopped  with  glass  : the  two  outer  holes 
ire  open.  Charcoal  points  being  inflamed  by 
dectricity  at  B,  a ray  of  brilliant  light  would, 
f the  box  were  empty,  proceed  in  the  direction 
H C;  light,  when  transmitted  through  a uniform 
nedium,  always  taking  a rectilinear  course, 
rhere  is  another  law,  however,  to  which  we  must 
efer,  which  is,  that  when  light  falls  on  a smooth 
)olished  surface,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  re- 
jected at  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
lence,  and  then  pursues  its  course  in  a straight 
ine,  unless  it  meet  with  some  other  reflecting 
iurface.  In  consequence  of  this,  probably, 
vhen  the  water  is  admitted  into  our  box, 
K,  and  flows  out  through  the  hole  in  the 
side,  no  light  is  seen  ; it  is  reflected  from 
side  to  side  of  the  column  of  water  (boxed 
ip  in  it,  so  to  speak),  and  only  becomes 
visible  where  permitted  to  escape,  as  at  D. 
Or,  if  a wine-glass  be  introduced  into  the  flow, 
2,  a brilliant  light  will  be  given  off  on  all  sides 
if  it,  the  colour  of  which  may  be  altered  by 
neans  of  glasses  before  the  holes  at  B.  The 


parabolic  curve  which  the  outpouring  fluid 
takes,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it  too, 
for  the  parabola  has  a property  in  virtue  of 
which  lines  drawn  from  any  point  in  it  make 
equal  angles  with  the  curve.  But  we  are  not 
pretending  to  a scientific  investigation  of  the 
phenomenon,  but  simply  communicating  a 
very  striking  fact. 

The  same  investigator,  who  appropriately 
rejoices  in  the  additional  title  of  Soleil 
(Dubosq  - Soleil),  has  made  some  remark- 
able discoveries  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  metals  on  the  spectrum, — the  elon- 

gated image  of  the  sun  or  other  luminous 
body  formed  by  a beam  of  light  received 
through  a small  hole,  and  decomposed  into  its 
various  colours  by  a prism.  Copper  produces 
a certain  alteration  of  colour;  zinc,  we  will  say, 
another  variation  ; and  if  a mixture  of  the 
two  be  employed,  the  two  variations,  as  we 
understand  it,  are  shown  so  as  to  establish  the 
nature  of  the  alloy.  Into  this  we  will  not 
enter.  We  recommend  the  boxed-up  light  to 
the  active  demonstrators  at  the  Polytechnic 
Institution  as  being  capable  of  very  interest- 
ing and  effective  elaboration.  Some  extraor- 
dinary effects  might  be  produced  by  it  at  the 
new  Crystal  Palace,  with  the  water  power 
which  they  will  have  at  command.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  here  at  a depth  of  about  300  feet 
is  said  to  be  so  considerable  that  one  boring 
will  probably  suffice  to  supply  all  that  will  be 
needed. 

The  last  novelty  here  determined  on  by 
the  directors  is  one  that  will  interest  our 
readers.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the 
Nineveh  Court  should  consist  simply  of 
casts  of  the  various  wonderful  relics  which 
have  been  obtained  by  Layard  and  Botta.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  however,  the 
directors  have  determined  on  reproducing  an 
Assyrian  palace,  on  the  theory  propounded  by 
that  gentleman,  and  set  forth  in  our  pages 
some  time  ago.  The  restoration  determined 
on  is  that  of  the  palace  court  at  Ivhorsabad, 
which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son’s  book,  “The  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis  Restored.”  It  will  perhaps  be  120 
I feet  long  and  40  feet  high,  with  the  upper 
chambers  formed  on  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  the  projecting  cornice  profusely  chroma- 
I tised.  The  bulls,  to  be  modelled  for  the  pur- 
pose, will  be  much  larger  than  those  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  cannot  fail  to  form  a very 
striking  feature  in  the  Exhibition. 

From  France  we  hear,  notwithstanding  the 
liberality  which  some  of  the  Paris  papers  spoke 
so  much  of  a few  weeks  ago,  and  contrasted  with 
an  untrue  statement  respecting  the  trustees  of 
our  Museum,  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Louvre  have  refused  to  allow  casts  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments  to  be  made  for  the  new 
Crystal  Palace.  Various  letters  have  been 
addressed  to  them  by  some  leading  English 
statesmen,  and  we  may  expect  the  prohibition 
will  ultimately  be  withdrawn.  We  are  led  to 
anticipate  that  the  collection  of  casts  and 
models  which  is  being  formed  abroad  will 
prove  of  great  value  to  art  in  this  country. 

The  works  are  progressing  at  Sydenham,  but 
at  present  not  much  show  has  been  made. 
The  district  surveyor,  official  referees,  and 
commissioners  of  sewers  have  come  into  the 
! field  to  see  how  they  can  assist  in  accelerating . 
| In  connection  with  sewers,  as  we  are 
I “ booking  new  things,”  we  will  mention  here 
I that  a company  is  in  course  of  formation  to 


carry  out  what  seems  to  us  a very  promising 
idea.  Cream  of  lime,  as  our  readers  know, 
mixed  with  sewage  water,  causes  a deposition 
of  all  the  solid  matter  the  latter  may  con- 
tain, so  complete  indeed  that  the  water 
is  made  perfectly  pure  and  tasteless,  and, 
moreover,  singularly  well  adapted,  it  is  said, 
for  dyeing  and  other  industrial  purposes. 
Various  endeavours  have  been  made  with  more 
or  less  success  to  dry  rapidly  the  residuum  : 
if  by  simple  evaporation,  a long  time  is  re- 
quired, and  artificial  heat  is  of  course  expen- 
sive. It  occurred  to  Mr.  Wicksteed  to  apply 
to  it  the  principle  of  the  “ Wringing  Machine,” 
whereby  wet  clothes,  being  made  to  revolve 
rapidly,  are  deprived  of  their  moisture  by  the 
centrifugal  action  in  something  less  than  no 
time.  The  new  application  (patented)  is  said 
to  be  perfectly  successful.  When  the  deposi- 
tion is  effected,  and  the  purified  water  passed 
off,  the  mud  is  lifted  by  a simple  mechanical 
arrangement  into  a cylinder  of  metal  gauze 
turning  on  a vertical  axis,  within  an  outer 
chamber,  and,  rapid  motion  being  given  to  it, 
the  water  flies  off  through  the  gauze  and 
falls  to  the  bottom,  while  the  solid  matter, 
in  the  course  of  a few  minutes,  is  left 
perfectly  dry  in  the  cylinder,  and  is 
thence  removed  for  use,  by  a piston  work- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  machinery.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  what  effect  the  process  may 
have  upon  the  quality  of  the  manure,  what 
changes  in  its  constituents  may  be  made  by 
the  lime,  but  this  of  course  will  be  ascer- 
tained. If  the  result  be  satisfactory  in  this 
respect,  and  our  information  be  correct,  we 
are  disposed  to  tha.k  we  have  here  the 
solution  of  a difficult  question,  involving  most 
important  results,  especially  if  the  operation 
can  be  conducted  without  offence  to  nose. 
Machines  would  be  put  up  at  the  disembogue- 
ment  of  sewers,  the  defilement  of  our  streams 
prevented,  and  the  cost  of  fertility  be  lessened. 
What  poisons  in  the  river  will  produce  the 
means  of  life  in  the  fields. 

The  great  command  still  operates, — 
llrt  tf)m  be  Ii'cjljt. 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 

IN  ARCHITECTURE,— HAVING  PARTI- 
CULAR REFERENCE  TO  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL EDIFICES. 

One  of  the  results  of  our  blind  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  of  the  extravagant  influence 
of  precedent,  has  been  forgetfulness  of  those 
unchanging  principles  by  the  application  of 
which  we  can  alone  arrive  at  real  beauty  in 
architecture.  Antiquarian  research  into  the 
art  of  the  past,  discrimination  of  distinctions 
in  style,  anxiety  after  chronological  truth  in  the 
recombination  of  ancient  elements,  have,  in- 
deed, left  little  time  or  inclination  for  study  of 
what  constitutes  architecture  itself, — for  gain- 
ing a knowledge  of  those  laws  that  are  binding 
upon  all  styles,  and  that  cannot  be  suspended 
in  favour  of  any  ; and  consequently  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  of  beauty  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  buildings  which,  however  correct 
in  style,  do  not  give  full  satisfaction.  I am 
not  charging  this  error  upon  the  professor  of 
either  of  the  prevalent  styles  in  particular: 
both  are  guilty  in  this  matter  : both  have  mis- 
taken the  means  for  the  end.  In  each  school 
we  have  seen  the  most  unreasoning  search  after 
ancient  forms,  without  inquiry  into  the  aesthetic 
principles  on  which  they  have  been  produced  ; 
and  in  both  we  have  seen  the  result, — exuber- 
ance of  production,  but  little  advancement  in 
art;  for  I am  convinced  that  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  and  in  other  periods  when  art-styles 
and  their  distinctions  were  less  understood, 
there  were  produced  churches  and  oilier  works 
in  many  important  respects  superior  to  those 
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we  have  since  seen  erected.  And  the  reason 
is,  that  the  very  deficiency  of  their  required 
knowledge  threw  the  architects  on  their  own 
mental  resources,  and  rendered  them  unable, 
had  they  been  willing,  to  be  copyists. 

Now,  whatever  else  we  must  have,  beauty  is 
essential  to  our  art;  beauty  is  its  end  and 
aim  : but  we  can  only  have  it  on  certain  con- 
ditions ; and  both  Gothic  and  Classic  archi- 
tect must  know  and  be  obedient  to  those 
principles  and  laws  of  proportion,  composi- 
tion, and  there3t,  to  which  Greek  and  Mediaeval 
succumbed.  Some  of  these  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  paper.  I will  take  them  as 
they  naturally  occur  to  me  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  an  ecclesiastical  edifice,  to  which  my 
remarks  more  particularly  bear  reference. 

Much  of  the  beauty'  of  Gothic  churches 
depends  upon  the  proportion  of  spire  to  tower; 
but  the  extreme  difference  existing  in  this  re- 
spect between  different  buildings,  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  no  law  has  been  observed  in  the 
adjustment  of  any.  A law,  however,  there 
certainly  must  be  : let  us  discover,  if  we  can, 
what  it  is.  It  has  ever  been  my  impression 
that  a spire  cannot  be  the  mere  crowning  or 
finish  of  a tower,  but  the  principal  feature  in 
the  composition.  I believe  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a spire  degrades  the  tower  to  the  rank  of 
pedestal,  and  that  the  latter  must  therefore  in 
form  and  size  be  adapted  to  a new  office,  viz. 
that  of  supporting,  elevating,  and  giving  dig- 
nity to  the  spire,  which,  being  incomplete  in 
itself,  calls  for  the  tower  as  a basement : in 
other  words,  it  must  be  an  imperfect  tower, 
i.e.  a tower  which,  divested  of  its  spire,  would 
be  seen  to  be  incomplete,  that  must  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  spire.  Certain  I am  that  a 
spire  on  a complete  tower,  a tower  perfect  in 
its  fully  developed  proportions,  that  would 
satisfy  the  eye  as  a tower,  can  never  appear 
anything  but  an  encumbrance  to  it,  a thing  to 
mar  its  beauty.  To  give  the  spire  that  effect 
of  grandeur  of  which  it  is  < apable,  it  must  be 
made  the  chief  feature  in  the  group,  and  be 
placed  on  a tower  merely  :o  raise  it  above  the 
roofs  of  the  church.  The  tower  should  not  be 
even  equal  in  height  to  the  spire:  if  equal, 
they  must  challenge  equal  attention,  and  the 
whole  appear  disjointed  : the  eye  is  directed  to 
the  line  of  junction,  and  each  component  part 
is  but  secondary  in  the  view.  Moreover,  when 
we  surmount  a tower  with  a spire,  height  is 
henceforth  lost  upon  it ; as  it  is  upon  the  spire 
the  steeple  must  be  dependent  for  all  effect  of 
loftiness  and  sublimity. 

It  certainly  goes  far  to  lessen  the  evil  of 
equality,  when  the  upper  story  of  the  tower, 
by  breaking  out  into  greater  relief,  richness, 
and  lightness,  by  the  introduction  of  windows 
and  buttresses,  the  pinnacles  of  which  em- 
bracing the  foot  of  the  spire  seem  to  unite 
that  feature  to  it,  make  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  by  its  contrasted  heaviness,  seem  a 
pedestal  for  the  whole. 


I lie  principle  of  proportion  I have  he 
^£>Resfed,  has,  I think,  been  acted  upon  ; 
Litchfield  and  at  some  other  churches  ; and 
acted  upon  to  a greater  extent  in  the  preset 
day,  would  be  productive  of  more  picturesqi 
and  satisfactory  piles  than  we  see  around  us 
towers  being  generally  so  high  as  to  cause  0 
entire  height  of  steeple  disproportioned  to  tl 
church,  and  make  the  steeple  appear  as  a thin 
not  of  it.  And  the  defect  is  not  confined  1 
Gothic  : even  Wren’s  steeples,  some  of  thee 
offend  in  this  respect : their  diminution  doi 
not  commence  soon  enough  : there  is  too  muc 
straight  tower  : if  the  latter  were  lower  tl 
whole  would  be  better  connected  with  tl 
church,  and  the  spire  would  be  brought  ini 
greater  union  with  the  body  of  the  buildim 
and  give  to  the  composition  a more  simple  an 
graceful  outline.  Expressional  requiremen 
may  be  had,  I presume,  consistent  with  gooc 
ness  of  composition. 

Mr.Ruskm  in  treating  of  proportion,  speal 
of  the  pinnacles  being  the  third  term  to  tl 
spire  and  tower.  I believe  he  is  in  error  her 
and  that  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Garbett,  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  term  proportion  as  general! 
used  by  architectural  writers  and  understoo 
by  the  profession  generally.  The  latter  write 
quotes  Euclid,  according  to  whom  proportion 
the  similitude  of  ratios,  and  consists  of  thre 


terms  at  least.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but 
true  only  of  geometrical  proportion,  or  propor- 
tion in  the  geometrical  sense  of  the  word.  Pro- 
portion, in  the  common  or  architectural  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  simply  means,  as  1 
believe,  the  relation  of  two  objects,  lines,  su- 
perficies, or  bodies  to  each  other  with  regard 
to  dimension,  and  which  is  governed  in  archi- 
tecture by  some  physical  or  aesthetic  law  with- 
out reference  to  the  relative  sizes  of  any  two 
other  objects,  or  of  one  of  the  former  objects 
to  a third.  A building  may,  like  many 
productions  of  nature,  have  three,  four,  or 
more  parts,  stories,  or  what  not,  in  geome- 
trical progression  : or  there  may  exist  between 
two  buildings  a similitude  of  ratio,  i.  e.  the 
ratio  of  their  respective  parts  may  be  the  same; 
but  this  is  not  the  proportion  meant  by  archi- 
tectural writers;  for  the  word  is  used  intelli- 
gibly in  reference  to  two  parts  only,  and  where 
no  third  part  exists.  We  approve  of  the  pro- 
portion or  relative  sizes  of  two  things  in  many 
buildings,  where  certainly  no  third  term  can 
be  found  : a facade  consisting  of  an  order  of 
columns  on  a rustic  basement,  or  a centre  and 
wing  of  a building,  may  have  good  or  bad  pro- 
portion : the  depth  of  the  entablature  is  un- 
doubtedly well  proportioned  to  the  height  of 
she  columns  in  the  Parthenon  : where  is  the 
third  term  ? In  short,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
relative  sizes  of  two  things  in  architecture  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  their  relationship  : 
the  proportion  of  burden  to  support,  for  in- 
stance, being  determined  by  a physical  law 
arising  out  of  the  nature,  strength,  and  quality 
of  the  materials,  must  vary  according  to  these, 
and  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ratios  of  any 
other  two  objects,  which  may  have  a totally 
different  relation  to  each  other. 

The  tower  being  subordinated  in  the  manner 
described,  must  be  kept  heavy  and  massive  ; 
undivided,  except  in  its  upper  story,  where  it 
should  break  into  more  numerous  parts,  to 
assimilate  the  better  with  the  spire.  Keeping 
the  foundation  or  basement  solid,  and  con- 
fining the  light  pierced  openwork  to  the  sum- 
mit, is  most  important : it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  method  of  na'ure.  The  foundation,  if 
decorated  at  all,  must  only  be  decorated  by 
such  delicate  tr  eery  as  obviously  will  not 
interfere  with  its  strength  ; while  the  spire  may 
be  pierced  and  sculptured  to  any  extent,  so  it 
be  kept  broad  and  simple  in  outline  ; affording 
the  greater  effect  by  contrast  with  the  massive- 
ness and  weight  of  its  base. 

In  spires  I think  a good  deal  depends  upon 
module, — the  ratio  of  height  to  base.  I believe 
the  spire  whose  height  is  about  five  diameters 
of  the  base  is  in  the  most  graceful  proportion, 
— the  Corinthian  Order  of  spires.  This  height, 
by  the  way,  being  equivalent  to  ten  times  the 
centre  diameter,  gives  a spire  so  proportioned 
a somewhat  literal  claim  to  be  so  termed. 

The  distances  between  the  sculptured  bands, 
or  horizontal  divisions  of  a spire,  I would 
increase  upwards  in  a gentle  geometrical  pro- 
gression, say  as  16,  20,  25.  This  would  give 
emphasis  to  the  aspiring  expression,  which 
should  be  more  intense  at  the  summit. 

The  proper  connection  of  spire  and  tower  is 
the  point  next  in  importance.  Mr.  Britton 
says  he  sees  no  beauty  in  Salisbury  spire. 
Now  Salisbury  spire  I think  much  like 
our  other  spires;  but  there  is  certainly  a 
want  of  beauty  in  the  steeple  as  a whole; 
and  this  arises,  I am  persuaded,  from 
the  mal-connection  of  its  two  great  compo- 
nents. The  whole  steeple,  though  he  might 
have  found  one  far  more  faulty,  is  really  no 
very  great  triumph  as  a fine- art  production. 

1 he  architect,  it  is  said,  was  determined  to 
make  it  the  highest  in  England  ; and  we  can 
scarcely  be  surprised,  that  with  such  an  aim  he 
did  not  make  it  the  most  beautiful.  There  is 
certainly  little  feeling  exhibited  in  a perpen- 
dicular line  one  hundred  feet  high,  joined 
above  by  an  inclined  one,  one  hundred  feet 
more.  The  chief  scope  for  feeling  in  such 
structures  consists  in  adjusting  the  tower  to 
the  harmonious  reception  of  the  spire,  pro- 
portioning the  latter  to  it,  and  in  grace- 
fully joining  them  together.  A tower  truly 
formed  to  receive  a spire,  and  one  built 
without  reference  to  a spire,  are,  as  I before 
intimated,  very  different  things.  A tower  I 


truly  built,  adapted  by  successive  set-ofls 
to  receive  a spire,  must  receive  a spire,  or  for 
ever  be  imperfect.  A spireless  tower  has  most 
power  and  effect  carried  up  perpendicularly, 
like  those  of  Lincoln  (west  front),  Canterbury, 
or  Exeter ; but  a spire  could  never  unite  with 
such  towers.  So  that,  when  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  a tower  must  partake  of  the  pyramidal 
and  aspiring  character, — anticipate,  as  it  were, 
the  diminution  of  the  spire.  In  some  conti- 
nental examples  the  tower  is  so  diminished  as 
to  bring  its  sides  and  those  of  the  spire  into 
almost  one  plane  or  gentle  curve,  giving  the 
perfection  of  unity.  Indeed,  in  many  tower 
and  spire  are  entirely  blended,  and  present  to 
the  eye  but  one  feature  and  one  beautiful  curve 
or  outline.  While  too  many  in  England  have 
tower  and  spire,  or  tower,  lantern,  and  spire, 
which  all  appear  as  if  made  without  reference 
to  each  other,  and  then  brought  together  : in 
these  continental  examples  the  parts  are  so 
fused,  as  it  were,  into  one  as  to  be  almost  lost 
sight  of  as  distinct  features.  In  spires  like 
that  at  Antwerp  we  scarcely  discern  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  In  some  such 
examples  I will  not  deny  that  this  principle 
has  been  carried  to  too  great  an  extreme;  so 
far  as  to  the  sacrifice  of  power  and  the  pro- 
duction of  monotony. 

It  should  be  here  observed  that  a spire  does 
not  make  good  composition  unless  carried  out 
by  other  kindred  forms,  such  as  pointed 
gables,  turret-roofs,  and  finials  of  buttresses; 
and  is  most  consistent  when  rising  from  a 
cluster  of  subordinate  pinnacles.  A great 
objection  to  the  spire  in  classic  architecture  is, 
that  in  buildings  in  that  style,  there  are  no 
other  pointed  features  to  keep  it  in  counten- 
ance, and  link  it  to  the  body  of  the  church. 
In  this  style  it  stands  alone,  unsupported,, 
uncalled  for,  unjustified  by  other  features  of 
the  structure ; while  in  the  Gothic,  on  the 
contrary,  the  widely  distributed  pinnacles 
nearly  equal,  and  the  various  points  of  gables 
of  different  heights  and  sizes,  call  loudly  for 
one  pre-eminent  feature  of  the  same  character 
to  unite  them. 

A spire  would  greatly  improve,  nay,  rectify 
many  of  our  cathedral  piles.  Every  architect 
who  takes  an  attentive  general  view  of  York 
Minster,  must  feel  the  want  of  a centre  spire 
as  a crowning  to  the  noble  composition,  to 
give  it  unity  and  completeness.  What  the 
dome  is  to  a classic  pile,  I believe  the  spire  is 
to  a Gothic  one.  To  me  a spire  appears  indis- 
pensable to  a perfect  Gothic  pile.  To  say  the 
least,  a spire-crowned  church  has  a great  ad- 
vantage over  one  that  is  spireless.  The  spires 
of  Litchfield,  I consider,  place  that  cathedral 
on  a level  with  cathedrals  otherwise  far  supe- 
rior, and  render  it  a truly  noble  composition. 
The  great  centre  spire  is  really  stirring  to  the 
imagination  ; and  a feature  so  striking  by  its 
size,  form,  or  position,  is  of  incalulable  value 
in  an  assthetic  point  of  view,  as  the  imagina- 
tion, excited  by  its  image,  must  colour  with  its 
hues  every  other  feature,  and  magnify  more  or 
less  the  entire  structure  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected. 

A composition  can  be  made  of  course  that 
would  admit  harmoniously  a square  tower- 
termination  ; i.e.  sufficient  squareness  in  com- 
position may  be  observed  below  in  the  body  of 
the  building  : but  most  Gothic  compositions 
seem  to  call  for  the  crowning  pyramid,  or 
finial  presented  by  the  spire.  Besides,  the 
spire  is  more  proper  expressionally.  The 
aspiring  principle  is  best  carried  out  by  it ; and 
it  is  the  most  significant  and  true.  A tower 
having  reference  to  defence,  is  in  the  present 
day  meaningless.  There  is  a majesty  about 
our  old  Norman  towers,  but  they  are  scarcely 
of  peaceful  and  ecclesiastical  character. 

I intimated  above  that,  beyond  a certain 
height,  a tower  is  not  only  disproportioned  to 
the  spire,  but  causes  a disconnection  between 
the  spire  it  bears  and  the  body  of  the  church. 
This  is  an  important  point.  We  should  not 
only  secure  a beautiful  tower  and  spire,  but 
we  should  attend  to  beauty  in  the  entire  com- 
position of  church  and  steeple,  which  latter 
should  be  so  placed  and  so  proportioned,  that 
it  will  have  the  most  intimate  union  with  the 
mass  of  the  building.  To  me,  all  composition 
seems  to  want  unity  where  the  base-tower  goes 
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igh  above  the  church  : the  spire  in  such  case 
i quite  alienated.  If  an  effect  of  greater 
randeur  be  wanted,  I would  say — dispense 
nth  spire,  and  have  a lofty  and  perpendicular 
ower ; but,  surmounted  by  a spire,  the  lower 
he  tower  the  better  must  the  whole  be 
mited,  and  conform  to  a general  pyramidal 
>utline. 

Lanterns  and  spires,  like  those  of  St.  Ni- 
kolas at  Newcastle,  and  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the- 
iast,  London,  are  liable  to  great  objection  on 
hese  grounds.  These  steeples  each  present  a 
iyramidal  composition  above,  that  has  not  the 
east  connection  with  the  body  of  the  building. 
?he  high  perpendicular  tower  on  which  they 
re  placed  cuts  off  all  connection  between  them 
nd  the  church,  the  composition  of  which  they 
annot  at  all  aid ; and  they  figure  as  a mere 
apping  on  a tower  that  is  complete  without 
hem.  Besides,  there  exists  between  them 
nd  the  towers  themselves  no  proper  con- 
lection  : there  is,  on  their  part,  too  great  a 
lisparity  in  size  : they  seem  too  small  to  have 
.ny  real  relationship  to  them.  Such  objects 
ire,  at  least,  fantastic  and  inappropriate  in 
xpression  for  a church  ; and,  with  their 
niniature  windows  and  other  features,  have 
;omewhat  of  a toy- like  appearance.  Their 
ntroduction  is  architectural  daring,  which  is 
dlowable  only  when  the  purpose  is  worthy 
)f  it. 

Some  architects  go  back  to  the  original  type 
>f  the  spire,  and  finish  the  tower  with  a high- 
)itched  and  slated  roof,  showing  eaves.  These, 
mwerer,  having  a roof  character,  cannot,  I 
Link,  be  carried  beyond  a certain  very  mode- 
■ate  height;  as,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  throw- 
ng  off  rain,  a pyramid  approaching  the  pro- 
lortion  of  the  spire  is  ridiculous  ; whilst,  kept 
ow,  the  objection  to  such  roofs  is,  that  they 
present  planes  too  nearly  parallel  with  the 
jlanes  of  the  main  roof.  Spires  so  elevated 
ibove  all  the  roofs  call  for  the  extreme  mea- 
sure of  the  aspiring  spirit,  that  they  may  form 
i climax  with  those  below. 

Not  only  in  reference  to  spires,  but  to  even 
;pireless  towers,  are  these  principles  to  be 
cept  in  view.  In  many  otherwise  good  de- 
signs, no  composition  has  been  aimed  at  that 
unites  in  one  the  church  and  tower,  and  em- 
braces the  whole  into  a harmonious  group ; 
the  height  of  the  latter  being  generally  deter- 
mined on  without  reference  to  the  body  of  the 
church  it  adorns.  But  no  good  reason  can  be 
given  why  the  laws  of  composition  are  here  to 
be  set  aside.  If  the  tower  cannot  be  properly 
united  to  the  church,  then  detach  it  at  once 
like  the  Italian  campanile.*  S.  H. 
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In  case  your  correspondent  “ D.”  who 
writes  at  the  end  of  your  current  number, 
should  be  led,  or  lead  any  one  else,  to  practise 
my  “view”  of  ventilation  with  his  “adden- 
dum,” allow  me  to  state  some  reasons  against 
the  addendum,  which  was  neither  overlooked 
in  my  view,  nor  omitted  without  thought. 

First,  his  fundamental  assumption  that  the 
respired  breath  (which  he  loosely  calls  “ car- 
bonic acid  ”)  will  ever  become  like  a “ heavy 
palpable  fluid  ” requiring  downward  drainage, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Is  be  aware  what  is 
the  utmost  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  it  ever 
contains?  Not,  I believe,  a fifteenth  even 
when  just  leaving  us,  before  beginning  that 
mixture  with  the  surrouuding  air  which  must, 
before  it  has  cooled,  have  irrecoverably  diffused 
it ; for  he  must  remember  that  gases,  however 
unequal  in  weight,  never  float  one  on  another 
like  water  on  mercury  for  many  minutes  or 
even  seconds,  but  always  actively  mix  by  the 
action  which  Faraday  has  lately  investigated 
under  the  name  of  “ gaseous  diffusion.”  For 
instance,  two  narrow-necked  bottles  or  globes 
are  filled,  not  the  one  with  pure  air  and  the 
other  with  breath  (whose  densities  may  be 
perhaps  as  50  to  51),  nor  yet  with  air  and  car- 
bonic acid  (whose  densities  are  as  2 to  3),  but 
with  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen,  whose  dif- 
ference of  weight  is  no  less  than  as  20  to  1,  or 
as  great  as  between  the  very  heaviest  and 
lightest  of  liquids,  between  mercury  and  ether. 
They  communicate  only  by  a long  narrow  pipe 
* To  be  continued. 


with  a stop-cock,  and  are  placed  with  the  heavy 
gas  downward.  Yet  Faraday  finds  that,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  both  globes  contain  only  a 
perfectly  equable  mixture  of  the  two  gases ; 
and  this  is  hardly  a minute  longer  in  happen- 
ing than  if  the  hydrogen  had  been  in  the 
bottom  instead  of  the  top  globe.  There  is 
nothing  approaching  this  activity  of  intermix- 
ture in  the  case  of  liquids,  even  those  that 
have  chemical  attraction  for  each  other,  as 
alcohol  and  water.  They  would  be  hours  in 
mixing  thoroughly  under  the  above  circum- 
stances. Yet,  place  even  these  in  the  relations 
of  the  fresh  and  foul  air,  i.e.  reverse  their  natural 
difference  of  weight  by  a sufficient  difference 
of  temperature,  warm  the  water  till  it  is  lighter 
than  cold  alcohol,  and  though  you  may  conceive 
it  rising  through  the  alcohol, as  our  breath  through 
pure  air,  and  even  floating  thereon,  as  hot 
milk  on  cold  water,  yet  you  would  hardly  ex- 
pect it  io  remain  unmixed  not  only  long 
enough  to  cool  down  to  the  lighter  fluid’s 
temperature,  but  then  to  sink  through  it,  and 
still  maintain  its  separate  condition  at  the 
bottom  : would  you  ? No,  you  would  say,  if 
only  for  the  reason  that  in  this  cooling  down 
from  the  state  of  being  lightest  to  that  of  being 
heaviest,  there  must  be  a moment  at  which  the 
hot  fluid  must  be  exactly  equal  in  density  to 
the  cold  one  through  which  it  is  then  begin- 
ning to  descend.  If  “ D.”  will  try  the  experi- 
ment, I do  not  think  he  can,  even  with  liquids, 
obtain  this  result,  or  make  the  milk  (for  in- 
stance) first  rise  through  water  because  it  is 
hotter,  and  afterwards  sink  through  the  same 
water  because  it  is  heavier.  Of  course,  the 
experiment  would  not  be  fair  with  unmixable 
liquids,  as  oil  and  water,  because  we  know  of 
no  gases  analogous  to  this  : all  known  gases 
are  not  only  mixable,  but  mix  actively,  and 
when  once  mixed,  never  again  separate  me- 
chanically. 

Hence  we  see  why,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  production  of  carbonic  acid,  in  so 
many  ways,  all  over  the  earth’s  surface,  it 
never  drains  down  like  a palpable  fluid,  as 
“ D.”  supposes,  or  stagnates  in  depressions  of 
the  surface,  except  where  produced  cold,  out  of 
the  ground  itself,  in  mines  and  certain  extinct 
volcanic  places,  or  from  cold  ingredients  in 
wells  and  sewers.  All  the  general  and  neces- 
sary sources  of  this  gas,  animals,  volcanoes, 
and  artificial  fires,  send  it  forth  hot  enough  to 
rise  (from  fires  always,  and  from  ourselves  in 
all  states  of  the  temperate,  and  almost  all 
states  of  the  tropical  atmosphere)  out  of  our 
way,  by  its  own  temporary  levity.  And  yet, 
by  that  same  levity,  and  its  subsequent  cool- 
ing, it  is  more  quickly  diffused  through  the 
whole  air,  so  as  to  be  harmless  to  us  and  ser- 
viceable to  vegetation,  than  it  could  be  if  either 
heavy  from  the  first,  like  cold  carbonic  acid, 
or  permanently  light  like  hydrogen.  Both 
these,  observe,  would  pretty  soon  be  thus 
mixed  throughout,  but  not  so  quickly  as  the 
warm  carbonic  acid,  which  yet,  by  this  exqui- 
site adjustment,  is,  during  the  process  of  mix- 
ture, kept  entirely  out  of  our  way. 

Indeed,  observation  as  well  as  theory  seems 
to  show  that  carbonic  acid  once  heated  enough 
to  rise,  does,  from  these  causes,  never  sink 
again  in  the  isolated  form  of  choke-damp,  or 
pollute  any  particular  portion  of  air  more  than 
neighbouring  portions,  much  less  tend  again 
to  collect  and  drain  downward.  It  is  even 
found,  I believe,  that  at  great  heights, 
whether  on  Mont  Blanc,  or  attained  by 
balloons  over  our  plains,  the  air  contains 
slightly  more  of  this  heavy  ingredient  than 
down  here  where  it  is  being  constantly  pro- 
duced (but  also  constantly  absorbed  by  vege- 
tation). Again,  in  the  experiment  of  tapers 
burning  in  a confined  space  at  different  levels, 
the  upper  ones  are  the  first  extinguished. 

We  have  no  proof  whatever,  then,  that  even 
the  almost  undiluted  carbonic  acid  from  fires 
and  lights,  once  raised  by  their  heat,  ever  tends 
to  drain  downward,  or  be  diffused  in  this 
direction  more  than  others,  either  in  the  natu- 
ral atmosphere,  or  necessarily  in  buildings. 
Of  course  in  such  needlessly  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances as  under  our  flat  ceiling,  it  may 
and  does,  because  every  new  warm  breath,  as 
it  rises  to  that  noxious  plane,  displaces  and 
sends  down  the  previous  one  that  had  just 


been  spread  out  and  cooled  by  it.  Hence 
chemists  find,  in  the  air  of  our  theatres,  the 
natural  order  so  exactly  reversed  that  the  air 
of  the  upper  galleries,  though  much  hotter,  is, 
if  there  be  any  difference,  rather  less  impure 
than  that  of  the  pit.  A flat  or  un  draining  ceiling 
(such  as  all  that  we  now  use)  plays  battledoor 
and  shuttlecock  with  our  breath,  bandies  the 
carbonic  acid  up  and  down,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  means  that  could  possibly  be  con- 
trived for  thoroughly  mixing  it  throughout  the 
limited  space  of  the  building  only;  where,  s it 
ought  to  be  as  quickly  mixed  throughout  the 
external  air  only.  And  this,  nothing  but  a 
ceiling  expressly  designed  to  do  so  can  effect. 

To  show  this  quickly  mixing  and  thoroughly 
polluting  action  of  a flat  ceiling,  if  the  experi- 
ment of  the  tapers  be  tried  in  a space  so 
covered,  they  will  all  go  out  so  nearly  together, 
that  sometimes  the  highest,  sometimes  the 
lowest,  may  be  first. 

2ndly.  But  not  only  will  carbonic  acid  that 
has  once  risen  have  no  tendency  to  descend 
the  proposed  pipes — they  will,  unless  many 
times  larger  or  more  numerous  than  any 
water-pipes,  most  needlessly  obstruct  the 
action ; for  observe,  that  the  whole  power  by 
which  self-ventilation  is  kept  going  must  be 
derived  from  the  current  through  the  ceiling- 
vents.  It  is  at  the  ceiling  alone  that  any  air  is 
pressing  to  pass  through  from  one  space  into- 
another  : it  is  there  alone  that  the  mere  forma- 
tion of  the  surface  and  opening  of  holes  in 
proper  places  will  be  followed  by  a passage  of 
air  through  them  of  its  own  accord,  and  con- 
stantly the  same  way ; and  this  current  must 
precede  and  cause  all  the  others,  must  be  the 
sole  motive  power,  both  to  draw  in  behind  it 
lresh  air  through  the  inlets  near  the  floor,  and 
to  drive  out  before  it  the  foul  air  that  has 
already  got  above  the  ceiling.  This  order  of 
causation  (as  I have  shown  in  the  appendix  to 
the  work  whence  this  “view”  was  quoted)  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  remember.  We 
can  no  more  reverse  it — no  more  make  the  entry 
of  fresh  air  cause  the  exit  of  foul — than  we  can 
reverse  the  causation  in  a rope  by  which  a 
steam-tug  is  towing  a dead  hulk,  and  say  the 
hulk  shall  (still  remaining  behind)  drive  on 
the  steamer  by  this  same  rope.  The  fresh  air 
has  neither  tendency  of  itself  to  enter,  nor,  if 
it  did,  could  it  drive  out  the  foul  air,  any  more 
than  a gill  of  water  poured  into  a pint  measure 
brim-full  of  a mixture  containing  a gill  of 
wine,  could  drive  out  the  wine.  No  mechanical 
power  on  earth  can  either  expel  or  extract  foul 
air  from  fresh.  No  power  can  rid  you  of  it 
except  its  own  levity,  allowed  to  act  imme- 
diately as  it  leaves  you,  before  cooling  or  dif- 
fusion, and  unchecked  by  one  needless  dis- 
turbance or  obstacle.  For,  observe,  this  power 
is  only  just  adequate  to  that  effect,  and  it  can 
receive  no  extraneous  aid  : no  amount  of 
steam-engines  can  either  supply  its  place  or  do 
any  portion  of  its  work.  Hence  I have  not 
scrupled  to  declare  in  the  plainest  terms,  that 
everything  in  sanitation  — literally  everything- 
depends  on  the  right  forming  of  the  whole 
ceiling  surface  and  its  vents,  and  that  literally 
nothing  can  remedy  their  wrong  form.  It 
grieves  me,  of  course,  in  reading  the  late  thick 
blue-book  on  this  subject,  to  find  how  much 
trouble,  time,  and  money  have  been  sunk  in 
the  contest  with  an  insuperable  difficulty;  but 
such  a difficulty  each  foot  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry’s  flat-ceiling  planes  presents.  I do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  unity  of  a great  work 
of  consummate  art  springing  from  one  mind 
and  for  one  mind,  should  be  broken  in  upon 
by  such  utilitarian  vulgarities.  No;  let  this 
mighty  monument  be  finished  and  left  to 
bear  his  name  with  circumspice.  The 
senate-house  for  use  may  well  be  separated 
from  that  of  ornament,  and  erected  else- 
where (an  expedient  Mr.  Bull  has  applied 
to  almost  everything  else,  and  which  solves 
many  difficulties),  but  in  this  proposed  second 
Westminster  Palace,  the  alternative  is  plainly 
this, — if  Sir  Charles  cannot  Gothicise  without 
flat-ceiling  surface,  Parliament  cannot  have 
what  it  desires, — two  rooms  retaining  air  of 
the  same  purity  when  the  occupants  leave  as 
when  they  entered  them.  I do  not  touch  the 
questions,  observe,  whether  it  is  the  office  of 
architects  and  engineers  to  make  difficulties  or 
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talk  about  them  or  solve  them,  but  whoever 
attempts  the  last  will  find  that  no  science  yet 
known,  no  steam-power,  and  no  number  of 
millions  the  coffers  of  England  can  supply, 
will  meet  the  difficulty  here  presented  by  a foot 
of  flat  ceiling. 

Well,  as  the  ceiling-surfaces  and  vents,  then, 
are  the  only  engines  which  can  keep  the  re- 
quired current  in  motion  throughout  the  build- 
ing, and  as  their  prime  mover  is  of  limited 
power,  not  only  is  their  form  and  structure  all- 
important,  but  so  is  the  avoidance  of  all  need- 
less obstruction  to  their  work,  or  to  the  exit  of 
the  air  already  above  them,  which  is  only  pas- 
sively expelled  by  their  agency.  Now,  the 
descending-pipes  added  by  “ D.”  would  offer 
it  a most  needless  resistance  by  their  mere 
length,  supposing  them,  of  course,  to  have  an 
area  at  least  equalling  that  of  all  the  ceiling- 
vents,  which  would  require  them  to  be  far 
larger  or  more  numerous  than  any  rain-pipes. 

3rdly.  But  I have  shown  (in  the  appendix 
to  the  work  quoted)  that  wherever  there  is  a 
chimney  and  fire  fed  from  the  room,  the  chimney 
is  the  only  available  final  outlet.  Any  other 
passages,  as  the  pipes  proposed,  would  become 
inlets.  So  that,  as  the  chimney  must  be  the 
general  foul-air  outlet  in  winter,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  continue  so  in  sum- 
mer. A change  to  rows  of  wall-outlets  be- 
tween the  ceiling  and  roof,  or  ceiling  and  floor 
above  it,  would  certainly  be  preferable,  because 
the  higher  the  external  temperature,  the  weaker 
becomes  the  self-ventilative  power,  and  the  less 
resistance  should  be  opposed  to  it.  But  this 
refinement  might  be  left  to  superior  buildings. 

4thly.  As  to  the  objection  of  “ D.”  against 
“cold  carbonic  acid  pouring  out”  of  apertures 
on  the  faces  of  the  building,  and  infecting  the 
air  about  to  be  drawn  in,  he  forgets  that,  as 
these  apertures  must  be  either  all  round  the 
building,  or  at  least  on  two  opposite  sides,  the 
foul  air  would  always  escape  to  leeward  only, 
while  the  supply  of  fresh  comes  necessarily 
from  windward.  Moreover,  these  external  wall 
or  cornice  outlets  are  proposed  only  for  chira- 
neyless  apartments,  and  consequently  would 
be  general  only  in  warm  climates.  In  ours 
they  would  be  confined  to  public  buildings. 

Sthly . If  all  that  has  been  said  would  apply 
to  pure  “ carbonic  acid  ” (as  “ D.”  miscalls 
the  foul  air),  much  more  will  it  apply  to  this 
refuse  as  actually  constituted.  Can  “ D.”  be 
aware  how  little  of  that  heavy  gas  it  ever  con- 
tains ? It  was  shown  (I  think  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Daniell),  that  the  greatest  change  the 
lungs  produce  on  air  passing  through  them,  is 
to  convert  one-third  of  its  oxygen  into  car- 
bonic acid.  Now  a third  of ‘the  oxygen  is 
about  a fifteenth  of  the  whole  air,  and  oxygen 
takes  up  just  three-eighths  of  its  own  weight 
of  carbon  to  become  carbonic  acid.  The  addi- 
tion we  make  to  our  breath,  therefore  (and 
which  from  vital  renders  it  poisonous),  is 
simply  a little  carbon,  in  no  case  more  than 
three-eighths  of  a fifteenth  (that  is,  one  fortieth) 
of  the  weight  of  the  said  breath.  If  then,  its 
bulk  were  increased  one-fortieth  (or  in  ’the 
same  proportion  as  its  weight  is  increased)  it 
would  neither  rise  nor  sink  in  the  atmosphere 


would  be  habitable  which  did  not  give  free 
passage  to  the  winds.  While  the  temperature 
exceeds  S5°  therefore,  the  form  of  ceilings 
becomes  indifferent;  but  as  there  are,  I believe, 
no  habitable  spots  where  the  air,  at  any  season, 
exceeds  this  critical  point  for  even  a few  hours 
together,  there  will  be  no  part  of  the  globe 
where  this  attention  to  ceiling-forms  becomes 
unimportant.  The  warmer  the  general  climate, 
the  more  important  it  becomes,  because  the 
feebler  becomes  the  breath’s  ascensional  force. 

Hence,  in  conclusion  (without  entering  on 
the  bearing  of  sanitary  domestic  architecture 
upon  the  more  general  and  extensive  moral 
question  of  bloody  or  bloodless  engineering , 


which  I hope  to  show  includes  much  besides 


proved  that  some  of  the  best  farm  machinery 
was  worse  than  useless  (leaving  the  cost  of  the 
machinery  itself  out  of  the  question),  because 
more  extra  expense  was  incurred  by  bringing 
the  farm  produce  to  and  taking  it  from  the 
machinery  than  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
the  use  of  the  machinery ; but  if  this  machi- 
nery had  been  “ portable  ” it  could  have  been 
applied  with  decided  advantage. 

It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  portable 
farm-buildings  would  be  more  generally  bene- 
ficial in  the  colonies,  or  in  other  countries 
where  the  land  is  at  present  unenclosed  and  in 
its  natural  state ; but  the  same  remark  would 
apply  more  or  less  to  almost  every  other  agri- 


this),  I think  I may  say,  without  riding 
hobby  too  far,  that  a strict  attention  to  this 
element  of  architecture,  would  no  less  than 
double  the  extent  of  man’s  habitable  earth,  by 
adding  to  it  those  millions  of  square  leagues 


cultural  improvement,  and  particularly  to  all 


such  as  relate  to  railways,  tramways,  trucks, 
carriages,  and  modes  of  conveyance  generally; 
but  as  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries are  Jikely  to  adopt  real  improvements 
whether  we  do  or  not,  that  is  a reason  why  we 


of  intertropical  inland  plains,  mostly  of  such  | should  apply  them  so  far  as  they  are  likely  to 
inconceivable  fertility  that^  their  perches  are  be  beneficial  under  our  circumstances,  but  no 


equivalent  to  our  acres,  yet  hitherto  left  wilder- 
nesses, not  from  heat  (which  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  averages  higher  than  that  of  the 


further. 

In  a case  where  all  was  to  commence,  that 
is,  where  there  were  no  roads,  fences,  gates. 


coasts),  not  from  the  failure  of  those  brisk  j ponds,  or  buildings,  it  might,  but  I do  not 
aerial  currents  which,  being  excited  only  by  \ say  it  always  would,  be  desirable  to  have  all 


•».  , . otiuini 

IN 0"-  this  amount  of  expansion  would  be  pro- 


J , , . . . I uc  m 

duced  by  raising  its  temperature  about  10°  u. 
J.2  Fahr-  above  that  of  the  general  atmosphere, 
lienee,  unless  the  animal  temperature  97°,  ex- 
ceeiied  the  atmospheric  temperature  by  at  'least 
10  or  12  , there  would  he  no  ascent  of  hrealh 
ODd  no  ventilation  except  by  extraneous  force] 
—by  wind,  natural  or  artificial ; and  those  who 
have  lived  much  within  the  tropics  will  con- 
firm this  deduction,  that  when  the  general 
temperature  approaches  within  10°  or  12°  of 
that  of  the  body,  that  is,  when  it  exceeds’ 85° 
or  »,  , there  is  an  entire  change  in  the  condi- 
tions of  comfortable  life.  There  is  some- 
where about  85°  a critical  temperature  at 
which  we  feel  the  difference  of  one  deoree 
above  or  below  it,  more  than  we  feel  the 
d fference  between  60°  and  80°,  or  between 
SO  and  109  . Above  85°  a perfectly  calm  air 
becomes  as  unendurable  as  it  is,  by  providen- 
tial appointment,  uncommon  and  even  pheno- 
menal. We  become  dependent  as  it  were  from 


hour  to  hour  on  tin 


e constancy  of  the  sea  or 


mountain  breezes,  because  self-ventilation  nn  • , n huh 

longer  acts  even  out  of  doors,  and  no  dwelling0*  | I T}?™*  —,y  fan„-b„:lding  moveable 


the  inequalities  of  temperature  between  land 
and  sea,  or  between  highlands  and  lowlands, 
are  constant  only  within  a few  miles  of  either 
mountain  chains  or  coasts.  For  these  breezes, 
we  have  seen,  are  only  really  necessary  to  life 
in  continued  heats  of  above  85°  (which  point 
is  rarely  exceeded  for  more  than  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  anywhere).  In  the  ordinary 
equatorial  temperatures,  between  75°  and  85°, 
such  currents  are  not  naturally  necessary,  but 
only  rendered  so  by  chance-constructed  dwell- 
ings ; so  that  by  the  substitution  of  scientific 
for  random  architecture,  these  vast  and  ex- 
uberantly-teeming regions  (which  we  cannot 
doubt  are  included  in  the  “ earth  ” Adam  was 
to  “ replenish  and  subdue  ”)  would  from  un- 
inhabitable become  habitable.  E.  L.  G. 


ON  PORTABLE  FARM  BUILDINGS, 

SUGGESTED  AS  A REMEDY,  IN  SOME  DEGREE, 
FOR  THE  SCARCITY. OF  FARM  LABOURERS. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1852,  a friend  wrote 
for  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  plan  for  a com- 
plete set  of  new  farm-buildings,  and,  as  I had 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  to  be  erected 
on  a farm  not  yet  enclosed,  or  in  any  manner  fet- 
tered by  roads  or  other  artificial  works,  it 
seemed  that,  as  these  would  be  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, the  more  caution  was  necessary  to 
begin  in  a light  manner,  because  if  the  best 
plan  was  not  adopted  there  would  not  be  the 
usual  and  unanswerable  excuse  of  old  build- 
ings being  in  the  way. 

It  seemed  obvious  that,  as  the  general  fault 
of  old  plans  was,  that  they  did  not  leave  space 
lor  adopting  all  subsequent 


. ..  1 improvements,  it 

would  be  desirable  to  discover,  if  possible, 
some  new  plan  that  would  expand  and  adapt 

itself  to  circumstances,  so  as  to  admit  of  ......  _ >>v 

future  improvements,  as  well  as  include  all  ( to"iook**afte7' them  7 "and 


those  known  when  the  buildings  were  first 
erected 


the  buildings  moveable. 

Where  the  reverse  of  all  this  was  the  case, 
and  the  farms  were  also  small  and  compact, 
probably  there  would  generally  be  so  much  the 
less  necessity  for  moveable  buildings. 

Where  the  farms  were  large,  and  the  land 
scattered,  or  far  from  the  present  buildings,  it 
might  be  good  economy  to  have  new  and  port- 
able buildings  for  the  outlying  fields. 

In  no  case  should  present  buildings  be 
pulled  down  hastily,  especially  if  they  are  in 
good  repair,  and  likely  to  cost  little  by  remain- 
ing where  they  are. 

In  short,  I wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  I do  not  advocate  rash  and  costly  changes, 
or  any  changes  that  after  due  consideration  are 
not  likely  to  be  profitable. 

It  any  one  doubts  the  value  of  having  farm- 
buildings  moveable,  let  liim  bear  in  mind  what 
a saving  of  labour  there  would  be  in  some 
cases,  by  having  portable  cattle-boxes,  &c.  to 
take  to  one  end  of  the  farm,  instead  of  bring- 
ing the  turnips  and  straw,  &c.  from  that  end 
of  the  farm  and  then  taking  them  back  again 
as  manure. 

Unnecessary  labour  causes  other  labour  That 
would  not  otherwise  be  necessary ; for  instance, 
unnecessary  carting  on  roads  causes  labour  in 
repairing  them. 

By  avoiding  the  first  error,  and  consuming 
the  produce,  or  part  of  it,  near  to  where  it  was 
grown,  the  number  of  operations  saved  would 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  so  I will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  them  ; but  in  some  cases 
the  saving  in  the  cost  of  labour,  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  corn  by  harvesting  it  more 
rapidly,  might  be  equal  to  the  whole  rent  of 
the  land. 

It  may  be  said  that,  to  do  this,  the  cattle 
and  their  “ boxes,”  & c.  would  want  a labourer 
where  would  he 


Each  building  should  be,  not  only  the  right 
thing  in  itself,  so  far  as  knowledge  in  such 
matters  has  advanced,  but  also  so  contrived 
i possible,  that  it  may  be,  on  each  occasion 
lor  using  it,  in  the  very  best  place  on  the  farm 
for  economising  labour,  and  whatever  else  is 
al uable,  so  as  to  obtain  the  largest  value  in 
produce  at  the  smallest  cost. 


Knowing  that  some  of  the  best  plans  hither- 
to produced  have  obvious  faults  of  position, 
when  tried  by  this  economical  test,  and  believ- 
tngtt  to  be  almost  impossible  to  fix  a whole 
set  of  buildings  so  as  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
tins  being  proved  by  experience,  or  by  im- 
provements in  the  modes  of  carrying  out 


live  ?” 


My  answer  is, — Why  should  not  be  live  in 
a portable  cottage  close  by  his  work,  if  that 
would  pay  the  landowner  and  occupier  the 
best  as  a means  of  enabling  them  to  cultivate 
the  land  ? 

When  1,000  men  can  live  in  a portable 
building  at  sea,  surely  a labourer,  and  his  wife, 
if  necessary,  may  be  provided  with  a portable 
residence  on  land  that  would  contain  more 
comforts  and  conveniences  than  they  are  ac- 
customed to. 

If  horses  had  portable  stables  close  by  their 
work,  they  would  lose  less  time  in  going  to  and 
from  it;  therefore  they  would  be  able  to  do  more 
real  and  necessary  work  in  the  same  time. 

They  could  be  comfortable  in  the  stable 


agricultural  nnpratinne  i t i s 1 ne)  could  tie  comtortabie  in  the  stab  e 

I?-,  0™'  “ lhe  cl°se  by  when  not  wanted  on  the  land,  and 
conclusion  that  to  make  the  buddings  portable,  \ what  is  more,  they  could  be  making  the  best 


or  removeable  from  one 


another  would  li*.  a to  manure  by  eating  a green-crop  of  lucern,  tares, 

-antif  rot’ttt,  meal.teSy  t t'/  ! IZT™  ™ »»*  f >7  - * P"^ 
rect  errors  of  nnsiitinn  Qr,,i  • eD^  t0  c°r‘ , able  to  grow  close  by,  and  the  manure  so 
expanding  or  contrarti’mr  iEp  g'VG  1roora  ^or  j made  would  be  close  by  where  it  was  wanted, 
xpanuing  or  contracting  the  general  nlan  ..I  I have  „0  doubt  it  is  quite  practicable  to 


the  general  plan  as  | 

;cessary.  I _ 

was  clearly  j and  in  many  cases  I am  quite  certain  that  it 
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KNOCKER  FROM  FLORENCE. 


would  pay  well  to  make  part  of  them  portable,  i 
especially  now  that  there  is  a probability  of  an  ; 
increasing  scarcity  of  farm-labourers, — which  j 
proves  how  important  it  is  to  employ  such  as 
there  are  on  labour  that  is  really  necessary  and  1 
profitable. 

* * * * * 

I am  not  aware  that  any  one  has  previously 
suggested  the  trial  of  “ portable  ” farm-build- 
ings, and  I am  prepared  to  receive  the  usual 
proportion  of  ridicule  as  a proposer  of  a new 
plan  ; but  I wish  to  submit  it  to  the  fair  con- 
sideration of  all  persons  who  take  an  interest 
in  such  subjects,  and  I am  more  particularly 
desirous  of  drawing  the  attention  of  agricul- 
tural implement  makers  to  the  idea  that,  if  some 
farm-buildings,  such  as  cattle-boxes,  were  made 
“portable,”  they  would  afford  to  them  another 
source  of  profitable  employment  for  their 
capital  and  skill,  and  a means  of  being  useful 
to  others.  Barugh  Almack. 


A KNOCKER  FROM  ABROAD. 

This  knocker  was  sketched  in  Florence. 
It  is  composed  of  wood  and  bronze,  and  is 
altogether  4 feet  in  height.  No  one  will  say 
it  is  “ not  worth  a rap  nevertheless,  we  do 
not  give  it  for  imitation.  It  is  a curious  piled 
up  vagary,  made  valuable  by  the  skilful  hand 
which  put  together  its  incongruous  consti-  j 
tuents. 

A Banquet  in  Honour  of  Art  and 
Literature  is  to  be  given  shortly  at  Bir- 
mingham. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cambridge.  — The  University  and  Town 
Waterworks  Company,  lately  formed,  has  em- 
ployed Mr.  James  Simpson,  C.E.  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  scheme ; and  the  water, 
according  to  the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  has 
been  favourably  reported  on  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Taylor,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  who  has 
analysed  it. 

Rgde. — An  attempt  was  lately  made  to  form 
a water  company  to  supply  this  place  with 
water  j but  the  promoters  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  have  resolved  to  await  the  formation  of  a 
local  board  of  health,  who  will  have  power  to 
supply  the  town  with  water. 

Coiues. — It  is  proposed  to  have  a floating 
bridge  between  Medina- wharf,  West  Cowes, 
and  the  old  Custom  House- quay,  at  East 
Cowes.  A plan  of  the  proposed  bridge,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Dredge. 

Kcmerton  ( Tewkesbury ). — The  church  at 
Kemerton  has  been  decorated  and  re-opened. 
The  chancel  has  been  painted  in  polychrome, 
and  two  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  An  oak  screen  and  a new  organ  have 
been  added. 

Cirencester. — It  is  proposed  to  take  down  the 
north  gallery  of  the  parish  church,  and  to 
throw  open  Trinity  Chapel  to  the  back  of  the 
building.  Earl  Bathurst,  it  is  SEtid,  will  give 
200/.  towards  the  cost  of  alteration. 

Kidderminster. — A spirit  of  improvement 
appears  to  be  at  work  here  in  street  architec- 
ture. A shop  front,  102  feet  in  length,  has 
lately  been  remodelled  on  a design  by  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  of  Stourbridge,  architect,  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Harris,  of  Clifton,  builder,  at  con- 


siderable cost,  and  with  more  than  ordinary 
pretensions  to  provincial  splendour.  It  has  five 
windows,  each  containing  four  panes  of  plate 
glass,  each  pane  being  9 feet  long  and  3 feet 
broad,  and  one  with  two  panes.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  faced  with  stone,  the  upper 
is  stuccoed.  Between  the  windows  are  eight 
pilasters  with  moulded  capitals,  which  support 
a moulded  and  enriched  cornice,  balconies, 
parapet,  &c.  There  is  a lavish  use  of  gold 
upon  the  parts  in  relief.  The  pavement  in 
front  of  the  shop,  too,  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  the  whole  will,  doubtless,  lead  to 
further  improvements  amongst  rival  drapers- 
and  others  in  the  shop-keeping  line. 

Glasbury-bridge,  Herefordshire. — This  bridge 
appears  to  have  been  a constant  and  standing 
subject  of  discussion  and  annoyance  at  county- 
sessions  for  several  years  back  ; and  now  that 
the  old  one  has  given  place  to  a new,  the 
annoyance  and  discussion,  so  far  from  being 
brought  to  a conclusion,  only  seem  to  be  in- 
creased. The  new  bridge  is  on  the  suspension 
principle,  with  spans  of  60  feet,  and  inch  and 
quarter  girders  as  the  main  support,  besides 
the  piers.  The  first  contractor  who  attempted 
to  carry  out  the  plan  found  that  he  had  to- 
build  his  piers  upon  sand,  and  seems  to  have 
thrown  up  his  contract  in  despair.  This  difth- 
culty  was  overcome  by  a new  contractor,  Mr. 
Wylie,  who  has  carried  out  the  contract  so  far 
on  the  original  plan  that  traffic  has  been 
allowed,  without  testing  the  strength  of  the 
bridge,  and  now  it  appears  that  the  vibration 
with  an  empty  cart  is  so  great,  that  foot- 
passengers  are  apt  to  be  upset  by  it,  and  several 
of  the  tie-rods  have  already  been  broken.  The 
con tractor  states  that  the  welding  was  defective* 
and  proposes  to  substitute  or  add  timber  prope 
in  the  middle  of  each  waterway,  to  which  many 
of  the  magistrates  indignantly  object.  The 
contractor  complains  that  twenty  tons  of- 
gravel,  on  which  he  had  not  calculated,  have 
been  placed  over  each  watercourse.  He  is 
bound  to  make  a secure  structure  on  the  plan 
given,  and  to  keep  it  so  for  seven  years.  He 
expresses  his  willingness  to  do  this,  but  asks 
permission  to  erect,  at  his  own  cost,  the  timber 
props  referred  to  as  the  best  way  to  secure 
stability ; only  he  is  ready,  if  the  magistrates 
choose,  to  have  better  welded  tie-rods  instead ; 
but  these,  he  alleges,  will  even  then  prove  to 
be  a continual  source  of  annoyance  so  long  as 
the  bridge  exists.  The  matter,  in  the  mean- 
time, has  been  referred  to  the  county  surveyor 
for  his  report  on  the  points  in  question. 

St.  Bride’s  Major,  Glamorgan. — The  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Bride’s  Major,  which 
contains  some  interesting  tombs  of  the  Butler 
family  (formerly  possessors  of  Dunraven), 
having  undergone  a restoration,  was  recon- 
( secrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  on  28th 
' ult.  The  nave  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
j built  in  the  Decorated  style,  covered  with  an 
open  roof  of  timber  of  the  waggon-head  form, 
and  fitted  with  open  seats.  The  chancel  has 
been  also  fitted  with  stalled  seats  for  the 
. Dowager  Countess  of  Dunraven  and  family. 
The  pulpit  is  of  Sutton  stone,  carved.  Owing 
to  the  refusal  of  the  lay  impropriator  some 
contemplated  repairs  of  the  chancel  have  been 
abandoned.  The  alterations  were  carried  into 
effect  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Egbert  Moxham,  of  Heath, 
architect. 

Hanley,  Staffordshire. — The  corner  stone  of 
St.  Luke’s  Church,  Wellington  District,  Han- 
ley, in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  was  laid  on 
30th  ultimo  by  Mr.  Smith  Child,  one  of  the 
members  of  Parliament  for  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  The  building  which  will 
be  in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
will  be  formed  of  a local  stone,  and  will  consist 
of  a nave  GO  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide ; a north 
aisle  68  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide;  a north 
porch  ; a chancel  25  feet  long  by  19:r  feet  wide ; 
and  a steeple  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
nave  (at  its  junction  with  the  chancel)  which  is 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  a vestry.  There 
will  be  a firing  vault  under  one  portion  of  the 
chancel  for  the  warming  apparatus,  with 
approach  from  the  outside.  A gallery  for 
children  will  extend  across  the  west  end,  with 
a staircase  approach  from  the  outside,  and 
carried  up  as  a turret.  The  font  will  be  of 
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stone,  and  will  stand  against  the  westernmost 
pillar.  The  roof  will  be  open-framed  of  deal, 
and  stained,  as  will  also  the  pulpit,  desk,  and 
pews.  The  chancel  will  he  paved  with  Minton 
encaustic  tiles  (Mr.  Minton  gives  100/.  towards 
the  building  besides).  The  accommodation 
will  be  for  about  670,  and  the  cost  is  about 
2,000/.  Messrs.  Ward  and  ."on,  of  Hanley, 
architects;  and  Mr.  Richard  Wilson,  of  Hull, 
builder. 

Oldham. — The  corporation  of  Oldham  have 
resolved  to  purchase  the  gas  and  water  works, 
and  to  manage  them  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  unseemly  conduct  of  gas  companies,  in 
their  squabbles  with  one  another  in  the  first 
place,  and  their  conspiracies  against  the  public 
in  the  next,  together  with  the  inferior  quality 
and  high  price  so  frequently  complained  of, 
and  so  seldom  amended  without  compulsion, 
are  likely  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  system 
carried  out  at  Manchester  and  elsewhere  so 
successfully,  and  so  much  to  the  public  profit 
and  rhe  extension  of  municipal  improvement. 

Slaidburn.  — Dale  Head  Church,  in  the 
parish  of  Slaidburn,  was  consecrated  on  Wed- 
nesday in  last  week  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon. 
The  architects  of  this  building  were  Messrs. 
Healy  and  Malinson,  of  Halifax : contractor, 
Mr.  N.  Wilkinson. 

Hull. — The  members  of  the  Hull  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  of  the  Hull 
Subscription  Library,  have  resolved  to  unite 
in  the  formation  of  new  buildings  on  a site  in 
Albion-street.  The  outlay  contemplated  by 
the  former  is  about  5,500/. ; and  by  the  latter, 
about  4,000/.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  Brodrick  for  the  proposed  buildings, 
which  will  have  a single  facade  of  160  feet. 
The  site  comprises  1,534  yards,  and  is  to  cost 
1,329/.  The  lecture- hall  of  the  society,  by  the 
plan,  is  74  feet  by  55  feet.  There  is  a corridor 
90  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  in  which  statuary 
may  be  placed,  and  the  museum,  on  either  side 
of  the  corridor,  is  96  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide 
on  one  side,  and  90  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide 
on  the  other.  There  are  also  committee-rooms, 
laboratory,  &c.  There  appears  to  be  an  anxiety 
to  have  the  new  building  ready  for  the  intended 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Hull. 

Glasgow. — The  new  bridges,  at  present  in 
course  of  erection  over  the  Clyde,  are  being 
proceeded  with.  The  piers  of  the  suspension 
bridge,  which  were  taken  down  lately,  owing 
to  their  insufficiency,  are  nearly  rebuilt.  Some 
of  the  arches  of  the  Victoria-bridge  are  nearly 
thrown  across  from  pier  to  pier. 

Inverness.— A plan  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  im- 
provements on  the  Castle-hill  has  been  agreed 
on,  and  the  execution  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
Henry,  who  is  to  proceed  with  the  work  forth- 
with. The  contractors  for  the  new  bridge, 
according  to  the  local  Advertiser,  are  likely  to 
continue  the  works,  having  shown  a satisfac- 
tory balance-sheet  to  their  creditors  at  a meet- 
ing lately  held  in  London. 


The  Guidon.”— Dear  Mr.  Editor,— T 
occurrence  of  this  term  in  the  Order  for  the  p. 
cession  on  the  occasion  of  the  Duke  of  W 
lington  e funeral  led  me  to  look  for  its  signi 
cation  ; and  as  some  of  your  other  readers  m 
not  be  acquainted  with  it,  I send  you  what 
lound  In  an  ordinary  encyclopedia  it  say 
Guidon— \ semicircular  banner  used  at  fur 
rals,  on  whuih  are  painted  the  crest  and  mol 
ot  the  deceased  with  ornaments.  This  tron 
cannot  properly  he  carried  in  any  funeral  pi 
cession  except  that  of  a Held  officer."  In  t 
Harleian  MS.  No.  2358,  is  written,  ■■  Eve 
gitydhome  is  to  have  in  the  chiefe  (i.e.  the  pi 
next  the  staff)  the  crosse  of  St.  George  to 
8 tte  at  the  ende  and  to  conteyne  the  crest 
supporter  with  the  poesy,  word,  and  devise 
the  owner.  The  cro8s  of  S[  G e 

P«7ke*T'rf  'VhJ  Uni,m  Jack- 

marker  a Glossary  of  Heraldry  a Guidon 
Guidhomme  * is  described  as  “a  6a»  resei 

Aird”  'eASTka.rd  in  f1°rm’,>ut  l«»Vo 
hird.  A duke  s standard  is  seven  yards 

the  site  of  the  guidon  can  soon  be  discover’, 
D ELLA  i). 


called  the  .?//, ,/on.  The  name  guidons  was  eivenj?! 


DESIGNS  AND  THEIR  EFFECT  IN 
EXECUTION. 

Disappointments  frequently  arise  in  car- 
rying out  certain  designs  which  look  exceed- 
ingly well  on  paper,  often  to  the  astonishment 
of  committees,  who  advertise  for,  and  after- 
wards decide  on,  competition  drawings.  It 
may  be  a matter  of  surprise  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  amateurs  in  general;  but  that  they  are 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  behold- 
ing models  of  taste  and  elegance  in  their  pre- 
ferments, is  a common  occurrence.  The  re- 
sult probably  happens  through  want  of  ex- 
perience in  contrasting  drawings  with  their  re- 
spective constructions,  and  ignorance  in  the 
application  of  truthful  geometrical  features  to 
edifices; — particulars,  neither  understood  by 
the  amateur  nor  the  “ practical  man  many 
designs  which  are  prepossessing  on  this  scale, 
grow  displeasing  on  the  full  scale  of  construc- 
tion, and  when  the  deep  shadows  of  every 
little  break  and  panel  almost  disappear,  or 
blend  into  the  tone  of  the  material  used,  the 
builder  stares  at  the  monotonous  expression  of 
his  edifice. 

There  are,  too,  certain  small  matters, 
scarcely  ever  taken  into  consideration,  which 
render  the  best  outlines  displeasing,  and  some- 
times make  a wide  difference  between  draw- 
ings and  buildings  ; even  wherein  we  may  ac- 
knowledge the  neatness  of  the  former,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  slovenliness  of  the  latter. 
One  of  these  instances  is,  where  the  same 
colour  is  given  to  stone  and  cement,  by  the 
draughtsman  ; and  again,  in  execution,  where 
one  material,  by  being  painted,  is  made  to  re- 
semble some  other.  Such  deception  produces 
many  failures,  as  may  be  observed  in  facades, 
where  cement  capitals  surmount  stone  columns, 
and  ornamental  members,  in  any  kind  of 
foreign  composition,  are  mixed  up  with  stone, 
for  the  sake  of  cheapness. 

A brick  building,  cased  with  stone,  is, 
perhaps,  required  for  a public  institution. 
From  the  fifty  designs  sent  in,  the  committee, 
without  partiality,  may  select  one  of  a quad- 
rangular form,  or  rather  laid  out  in  three  sides 
of  a square  ; with  a tetrastyle  porch  on  each 
flank,  and  a hexastyle  one  on  the  principal 
front,  for  the  sake  of  distinction.  The  draw- 
ings also  recommend  the  choice,  finished  with 
accuracy ; and  every  little  break  and  minute 
line  of  moulding  being  well  marked  and 
deeply  shadowed,  the  design  shows  an  elabo- 
rate variety,  and  a pleasing  union  of  art  with  j 
novelty.  Thenceforward  it  is  forced  on  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  who  patiently  await 
the  result  of  the  undertaking.  The  edifice  is 
finished,  but  it  does  not  produce  the  admiration 
expected.  It  turns  out  to  be  a plain  stone 
building,  with  the  usual  number  of  common- 
place windows.  What  was  intended  to  be  a 
cornice  appears  a simple  string:  the  flimsy  j 
mouldings  on  the  capitals  cannot  be  seen,  and  ■ 
the  imaginary  pilasters  altogether  disappear ' 
from  the  surface;  and,  at  the  distance  of  300  | 
yards,  this  colossal  building,  which  cost  the  ! 
community  so  much  money,  does  not  show 
one  tenth  part  of  the  features  exhibited  on  the  ! 
drawings,  resembling  an  asylum  built  for  a 
needy  corporation  in  indigent  times,  instead  of 
an  institution  erected  by  wealthy  and  bene- 
volent citizens. 

The  committee  should  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  misled  by  errors,  arising  from  want  of 
judgment,  while  there  are  architects  in  this 
country  to  whose  decision  an  appeal  can  be 
made. 

Some  of  our  provincial  buildings  are  strange 
compositions.  One  market- house  has  a templar 
vestibule,  another  is  like  a convent,  a third  like 
a Pn1!?0rV  ,an  infirmary  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
well-built  factory,  a library  for  a chapel,  a 
town-ball  for  a theatre: -it  were  endless  to  cite 
the  inconsistencies.  But  out  of  the  anomalous 
mass,  one  useful  lesson  may  be  learned-that 
Utility  Of  purport,  one  of  the  principal  points 
necessary  to  be  remembered,  in  order  to  render 
a design  perfect  and  harmonious,  is  altogether 
lost  sight  of  in  the  artist’s  mind.  To  this 
neglect  may  be  traced  all  useless  ornamenta- 
tion, whimsical  appendages,  and  exotic  ramifi- 
cations. By  hearing  it  in  mind,  we  know  that 
designing  useless  work  is  wasting  material  if 
not  wasting  intellect;  that  when  introducing  a 
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number  of  blank  windows,  with  drip-moulds, 
bosses,  and  columnar  jambs,  an  architect 
cannot  be  serious.  Although  each  may  flatter 
himself  that  his  composition  looks  well,  parti- 
cularly on  paper,  when  there  is  no  utility  of 
construction  connected  with  such  untoward 
aids  for  effect,  what  embellishment  can  be 
derived  from  introducing  them  ? If  each 
member  have  any  beauty  in  itself,  it  is  heed- 
lessly passed  over  by  the  beholder,  on  account 
of  its  inutility,  and  therefore  condemned  as 
superfluous,  if  not  nonsensical. 

F.  Sullivan. 


BUILDING  SCRAPS  FROM  IRELAND. 

A new  bank  is  to  be  built  at  Londonderry 
by  the  Belfast  Banking  Company,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  C.  Lanyon,  architect. 

Mr.  Dargnn  has  now  in  progress  the  works 
of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  from 
Tipperary  to  Waterford,  from  Dublin  to  Dun- 
drura.and  Dundrum  to  Wicklow;  Killarny  Junc- 
tion from  Mallow  to  Killarney,  and  the  extensive 
tunnel  at  Cork,  near  the  new  docks  on  the  Lee  ; 
also  the  Dublin  Exhibition  Building.  We  may 
mention  that  he  constructed  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  in  1833;  the  lines  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  with  Carlow  branch  from 
Enfield  to  Galway,  from  Belfast  to  Ballymena 
and  to  County  Down;  also  to  Dublin,  with 
Howth  branch;  Newry  to  Warrenpoint  (worked 
by  himself),  Dundalk  and  Enniskillen  ; Irish 
South-Eastern  ; Cork  Blaekrock  and  Passage  ; 
also  the  Ulster  Canal  (48  miles  in  length), 
which  joins  Lough  Neah  and  Upper  Erne,  he 
has  constructed  and  is  working  on  lease;  the 
new  canal  and  basin  at  Newry ; new  channel 
at  Belfast  Harbour  (and  the  reservoir  on  the 
Bann) ; he  is  an  extensive  flax  cultivator  on  his 
property  of  3,200  acres  at  Kildinan  ; has  built 
for  himself  a large  flax-mill  at  Rathcormac ; 
has  placed  a line  of  steamers  on  Lough  Neah, 
and  between  Newry  and  Liverpool;  farms 
2,000  acres  near  Moate,  county  Westmeath ; 
also  at  Killester  and  Kilmacud,  county  Dublin. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Cork 
and  Bandon  Railway  Company  to  extend  their 
line  to  Trimoleague,  with  a branch  to  Clona- 
kilty,  at  an  outlay  of  200,000/. 

The  contract  for  the  lattice  and  swivel 
bridges  about  to  be  erected  over  the  river 
Bann,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
has  been  taken  by  the  Drogheda  Iron  Com- 
pany. 

A new  club-house  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club  of  Queenstown,  but 
we  are  given  to  understand  it  is  not  to  be 
commenced  until  some  time  in  spring.  The 
plans  exhibit  the  ordinary  apartments  of 
dining,  reading,  billiard,  and  coffee  rooms, 
with  library  and  all  the  requisite  culinary 
offices,  &c.  The  probable  expenditure  will  be 
from  2,500/.  to  3,000/.  Mr.  Benson,  county 
surveyor,  is  the  architect. 

Steps  are  being  taken  for  the  permanent 
preservation  of  the  Industrial  Building  in 
progress  of  erection  at  Dublin,  we  believe  on 
a more  extended  site  than  the  lawn  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society’s  house. 

An  extensive  hotel  is  being  erected  at 
Queenstown  by  the  Messrs.  Scott,  and  the 
foundations  are  already  advanced. 

The  works  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
Ballinamore,  county  Leitrim,  have  been  re- 
sumed after  a lengthened  suspension.  It  will 
bean  extensive  building  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  establishment  of  an  extensive  linen 
factory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galway  is 
projected. 

A new  brewery  on  a large,  and  what  is  said 
to  be  improved  principle,  is  in  progress  of 
erection  at  the  north  side  of  Dublin.  The 
buildings  occupy  a large  space  of  ground 
between  Russell  and  Portland  streets.  The 
plans,  &c.  have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  David- 
son, and  the  carrying  out  of  the  works  is 
entrusted  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Gribbon. 

The  R.  C.  church  at  Balbriggan  is  to  be 
newly  decorated  in  the  interior,  to  have  a 
groined  ceiling,  &c.  Tenders  have  been  re- 
ceived according  to  plans  originally  furnished 
by  Mr.  P.  Byrne,  architect. 

New  stations  are  to  be  erected  at  Balbriggan 
and  Kells,  on  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Rail- 
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way,  according  to  plans  furnished  by  Mr. 
Papworth,  architect. 

In  Dublin,  the  builders  have  had  the  best 
season  for  many  years.  House  building  is 
brisk,  particularly  about  Rathmines  and  Rath- 
gar.  At  Howth,  also,  improvements  are  going 
forward.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
“ Monster  House  ” (between  Richard  Allen’s 
and  the  Imperial  Hotel)  in  Sackville-street. 
The  front  will  be  82  feet  long,  and  of  an 
unusually  ornamented  description,  although 
the  sum  specified  for  the  entire  building  was 
only  4,500/.  The  builder  is  not  yet  declared. 


ROYAL  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ARTS 
AND  PRACTICAL  SCIENCE. 

We  hail  with  gratification  the  following 
paragraph  in  her  Majesty’s  Speech  from  the 
Throne  on  the  11th,  and  shall  look  anxiously 
for  the  measure  to  which  it  alludes : — “ The 
advancement  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  of  Ptactical 
Science  will  be  readily  recognised  by  you  as 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  a great  and  enlight- 
ened nation.  I have  directed  that  a compre- 
hensive scheme  shall  belaid  before  you,  having 
in  view  the  promotion  of  these  objects,  towards 
which  I invite  your  aid  and  co-operation.” 


LEEDS  ACADEMY  OF  ARTS. 

The  proposed  Academy  appears  to  be  taking 
a shape,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Academicians,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number : Messrs.  Rhodes,  Burras, 
Waller,  Eastwood,  Perkin,  and  Bromley,  upon 
the  condition  of  their  presenting,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  “ diploma 
works  of  art  of  sufficient  merit  to  testify  their 
ability  to  that  honourable  rank.”  The  com- 
mittee are  working  hard  to  enlist  the  public 
and  to  obtain  for  students  in  the  provinces  the 
means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  works  of 
art  in  their  own  locality.  “ It  is  true,”  says 
one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Collinson,  who  has 
written  a series  of  letters  on  the  subject  to  the 
local  papers,  “ that  London,  ‘the  chief  city  of 
the  world,’  will  of  necessity  take  the  lead  of 
every  mere  provincial  district  in  collections  of 
art : notwithstanding,  however,  that  such  be 
the  case,  it  is  certain  that  to  deny  to  any  but 
to  metropolitan  students  the  means  of  self- 
improvement,  and  opportunities  of  cultivating 
their  taste  by  the  examination  of  master-pieces 
of  art  as  models  and  studies,  is  per  se  a piece 
of  neglect  suicidal  to  our  progress  in  art  as  a 
great  and  thriving  people.  The  way  to  en- 
courage and  foster  it  in  the  provinces  generally 
is  to  have  artists,  and  students  of  art,  at  home  ; 
and,  as  an  initiatory  step,  to  show  those  we  have 
at  present  amongst  us  that  we  can  appreciate 
the  full  value  of  their  ennobling  pursuits,  and 
in  attaining  to  comparative  excellence,  in  which 
many  of  them — considering  the  difficulties 
they  have  had  to  surmount,  and  the  few  op- 
portunities of  improvement  held  out  to  them 
—have  certainly  evinced  a devotion  and  an 
enthusiasm  worthy  of  all  praise  and  emula- 
tion. We  cannot  expect  our  population  to 
have  a taste  for  the  beautiful  even  in  design, 
unless  we  furnish  them  with  specimens  of  the 
works  of  genius,  and  afford  means  and  appli- 
ances of  study  in  the  higher,  as  well  as  rudi- 
mentary, principles  of  art.  In  this  way  the 
requirements  of  art  will  be  properly  met,  not 
merely  in  presenting  to  the  eye  the  actual 
“ Creations  of  the  painter’s,  sculptor’s  skill;  ” 

but,  also,  by  giving  the  members  of  the 
Academy  a ready  access  to  books  which  are 
specially  calculated  to  direct  them  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  their  studies,  and  what  to  aim  at;  to 
imbue  their  minds  with  general  lore  and 
expanded  sentiment;  and  thus,  in  the  end, 
make  them  into  scholars  as  well  as  artists,  and 
thereby  the  better  qualified  to  excel  in  the 
higher  departments  of  the  glorious  profession 
for  which  their  talents  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
and  a due  appreciation  of  which  is  a sure  test 
and  ample  guarantee  of  our  claims  either  to 
individual  or  national  refinement.” 

\\  e cordially  wish  success  to  the  endeavour. 

I he  council  will  of  course  avoid  pretending  to 
more  than  they  can  achieve  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 


THE  DESICCATION  OF  TIMBER. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  secretary  (Mr.  Joseph 
Boult)  read  a report  from  the  committee  on 
the  desiccating  process  of  Messrs.  Davison 
and  Symmington.  The  subject  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Boult 
in  rtpril  1851,  when  a committee  was  appointed, 
who  have  since  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
the  efficacy  of  the  process,  at  the  saw-mills  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Gregson,  in  Harrington-street. 
The  report  described  the  apparatus  and  the 
nature  of  the  experiments  which  the  committee 
were  permitted  to  make,  and  they  drew  the 
following  deductions: — “That  the  processor 
desiccation,  patented  by  Messrs.  Davison  and 
Symmington,  is  of  great  practical  value  in  re- 
ducing the  time  requisite  for  seasoning  timber, 
and  in  accomplishing  that  result  more  perfectly 
than  can  be  effected  in  any  o' her  way.  That 
it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  seasoning  of 
flooring  boards,  and  of  the  wood  used  in 
joiners’  work.  That  to  timber  scantling  it 
should  be  applied  with  considerable  caution, 
at  a moderate  temperature,  and  for  a compa- 
ratively lengthened  period,  in  order  that  the 
scantlings  may  not  be  twisted  or  riven.  That 
this  process  possesses  the  advantages  of  being 
available  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  in 
all  weathers,  though  of  course  care  must 
be  exercised,  when  removing  the  timber 
from  the  stove  to  the  building  in  which  it 
is  used,  that  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  wet, 
nor  even  to  a damp  atmosphere  for  any 
lengthened  perio  1.  That  the  advantage  of 
this  process  over  the  ordinary  stoving  consists 
in  the  temperature  never  being  so  high  as  to 
scorch  the  wood,  by  which  the  strength  of  the 
fibres  would  be  injured  ; and  in  the  facility  for 
removing  the  vapour  as  fast  as  it  is  expelled 
from  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  air  being 
propelled  through  the  stove  at  any  required 
velocity  and  temperature,  from  a gentle  sum- 
mer’s breeze  to  a stifling  simoom.” 

It  appears  from  a statement  made  by  the 
agent  of  the  company,  on  the  same  occasion, 
that  the  system  has  been  extensively  adopted 
in  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  flax  manufactories, 
and  its  use  is  increasing  on  the  continent.  By 
it  woods  of  all  kinds,  and  in  any  degree  of 
age,  can  be  better  seasoned  in  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  the  agent,  than  by  the  best  weather 
seasoning  in  years.  As  compared  with  furnace 
and  steam  stoving,  ordinarily  employed,  to 
desiccated  woods,  the  very  great  superiority  of 
this  process  is  established,  by  its  seasoning  the 
wood  quite  as  rapidly,  but  much  more  tho- 
roughly, and,  instead  of  wood  being  rendered 
britile  and  weak,  as  it  is  by  stoving,  this 
mode  increases  its  strength  and  tenacity.  The 
principle  of  this  invention,  viz.  propelled  cur- 
rents of  heated  air,  was  said  to  be  adapted  to 
warming  and  ventilating  buildings,  whether 
modified  by  furnace  or  steam  heat.  In  many 
cases  the  use  of  steam  heat  is  preferable ; and 
a model  of  an  apparatus  was  exhibited  to  show 
how  it  might  be  applied  to  rooms  or  build- 
ings of  any  capacity. 


INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUCTION  ABROAD. 

In  the  opening  address  for  the  session  at  the 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology,  Dr.  Playfair 
gave  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  means  of 
industrial  instruction  now  afforded  in  various 
foreign  states,  with  the  view  of  showing  the 
necessity  for  improved  instruction  in  this 
country.  The  fact  is,  he  said,  every  day  more 
apparent,  that  mere  muscular  labour,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  is  little  better  than 
raw  material,  and  that  both  these  are  sinking 
in  value  as  elements  of  production,  while 
intellectual  labour  is  unceasingly  rising.  The 
whole  of  the  industrial  competition  is  now  re- 
solved into  a struggle  to  obtain  a maximum 
effect  by  a minimum  expenditure  of  power. 
But  this  power  is  derived  from  natural  forces 
and  not  from  brute  strength.  Mental  labour 
has  engrafted  itself  upon  muscular  effort,  and, 
in  a healthy  growth,  has  reduced  the  size  and 
relative  importance  of  the  latter.  Every  new 
acquirement  in  the  knowledge  of  natural  f >rces 
is  the  acquisition  of  a new  sense,  which  may 
be  applied  to  production  ; and  as  every  substi- 
tution of  a natural  force  for  muscular  exertion 


depends  upon  a knowledge  of  the  former,  it 
surely  requires  no  laboured  argument  to  prove 
that  the  economical  application  of  it  must  rest 
upon  a perception,  and  not  merely  upon 
empirical  knowledge.  Allusion  to  these  con- 
siderations was  necessary,  because,  owing  to 
them,  foreign  countries  established  the  system 
of  industrial  education. 

In  our  own  land,  the  rapid  development  given 
to  production  by  our  richness  in  natural  re- 
sources raised  at  the  same  time  a vast  amount 
of  experience,  and  art  advanced  before  science. 
This  experience  was  often  produced  by  trial 
and  error,  and  was  attained  by  great  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  capital,  but,  when  arrived  at, 
afforded  much  help  to  production.  Hence  we 
see  many  manufacturers,  and  even  engineers, 
in  our  own  country,  practising  their  arts  by 
the  aid  of  empirical  experience  only,  little 
guided  by  scientific  laws.  Hence,  also,  has 
arisen  an  overweening  respect  for  practice  and 
a contempt  for  science,  as  if  man  could  better 
use  the  powers  of  nature  by  stumbling  against 
them  in  the  dark  rather  than  by  reverentially 
seeking  them  in  the  open  light  of  day.  But 
the  continental  producers,  being  behind  us  in 
the  race  of  competition,  and  having  industries 
to  create,  preferred  to  profit  by  our  empirical 
experience,  and  then  pass  us  by  their  know- 
ledge. Abroad,  the  scientific  element  of  pro- 
duction is  carefully  nurtured,  because  the  truth 
is  there  fully  recognised,  that  nothing  is  so  fer- 
tile in  utilities  as  absolute  abstractions ; but 
it  is  known,  also,  to  be  essential  to  industry, 
that  there  should  be  a race  of  men  who  trans- 
late these  abstractions  into  worldly  utilities, 
and  who  can  solicit  nature,  in  language  under- 
stood by  her,  to  lend  her  powers  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  jiractical  ends.  The  creation  of  this 
class  of  men  was  a necessity  of  foreign  compe- 
tition. By  taking  hold  of  it,  the  continent  has 
seized  the  growing  element  of  production, 
while  we  are  left  in  possession  of  the  decreasing 
one. 

The  lecturer  moved  the  wrath  of  some  of 
his  audience  by  the  low  view  he  took  of 
his  own  country;  and  one  ardent  Englishman 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  shouting- - 
“ Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships  ; 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men: 

We  have  lick’d  them  before. 

And  we’ll  lick  them  again.’’ 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
Doctor  refers  mainly  to  the  future,  and  none 
can  doubt  that  with  such  an  industrial  army 
as  our  foreign  neighbours  are  preparing,  it  is 
time  that  England  gave  her  energetic  and  per- 
severing sons  the  means  of  placing  themselves 
on  an  equality  in  knowledge  with  their  com- 
petitors. 


RAILWTAY  MATTERS. 

Our  advocacy  of  reduced  fares  is  now 
somewhat  more  likely  than  it  has  been  to  be 
rewarded  with  success.  Mr.  Constable,  chair- 
man of  the  Leeds  Northern  line,  lately  ob- 
served, at  a general  meeting  of  his  consti- 
tuents, that  the  passenger  traffic  during  the 
last  three  weeks  had  averaged  1,200/.  per 
week,  being  400/.  in  excess  of  the  receipts  for 
passenger  traffic  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year;  and  when  they  considered  the  low 
fares  at  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  work 
this  traffic,  they  could  not  consider  this  any- 
thing but  a satisfactory  result.  It  was  a proof 
how  well-founded  was  the  feeling  which  was 
developing  itself,  even  amongst  railway  com- 
panies, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  go  too  far 
in  low  fares  for  passenger  traffic,  where  you 

have  a sufficient  population. “ The  greater 

cheapness  of  railway  travelling  on  the  con- 
tinent,” says  the  Scotsman,  “is  remarked  by 
all  travellers.  The  keeping  up  of  fares  to  the 
highest  possible  point  has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  effort  on  the  part  of  our  railway 
directors.  Except  in  the  case  of  excursion 
trains  they  have  never  given  a trial  to  cheap- 
ness. Yet  the  very  success  of  excursion  trains 
might  have  afforded  hints  in  this  direction. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  who  are 
driven  by  the  tempting  cheapness  to  take 
places  in  excursion  trains  would  infinitely  pre- 
fer having  their  own  times,  and  company  of 
their  own  choosing,  even  at  a little  extra  ex- 
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pense, — to  travel,  in  short,  by  ordinary  trains,  | 
were  not  the  latter  so  extravagantly  high  in 

comparison  with  the  others.” Ihe  main 

trunk  lines  being  now  pretty  well  ramified 
throughout  tlie  country,  and  branches  too 
having  shot  up  in  many  quarters ; twig  feeders, 
if  we  may  so  call  them,  are  now  likely  to  be 
formed  ; and  when  that  is  the  case,  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  will  be  on  the  move, 
and  a noble  harvest  will  be  reaped  by  railway 
shareholders.  Hitherto  the  railway  system 
may  be  fairly  compared  to  a newly  planted  tree 
whose  minutest  rootlets,  not  yet  thrust  through 
the  ground,  are  of  vastly  greater  importance 
in  supplying  it  with  nutriment  than  either  its 
branch  roots  or  its  main  root  stems.  The 
shooting  of  these  rootlets,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  fostered  and  hastened  if  the  tree  is  to 
prosper.  This  process  in  the  railway  system 
lias  fairly  begun,  and  it  will  now  probably 
more  and  more  rapidly  increase.  The  more 
immediate  occasion  of  these  few  remarks  is  the 
fact  that  the  “Mayfield  Railway  Company” 
is  just  formed,  with  a capital  of  only  12,500/. 
in  10/.  shares.  This  line,  which  is  a branch  of 
the  Hastings  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Railway, 
is  only  six  miles  in  length,  and  is  to  run  from 
Lewes  to  Mayfield,  for  the  transport  of  agri- 
cultural materials  and  ironstone.  Only  a 
single  line  of  rail  is  to  be  laid  down.  A pro- 
ject is  also  coming  out,  called  the  Poplar  and 
Greenwich  Railway  and  Steam  Ferry  Com- 
pany, being  an  extension  of  the  Camden- 
town  and  Blackwall  Railway,  through  the  Isle 
of  Dogs  to  Greenwich.  The  capital  required 
is  90,000/.  in  20/.  shares. 


REFORM  OF  EPITAPHS. 

As  you  have  taken  great  pains,  more  than 
once,  to  expose  the  absurd,  not  to  say  blas- 
phemous, inscriptions  on  the  headstones  in 
many  of  our  churchyards,  I think  it  right  to 
forward  the  inclosed,  which  I copied  a few 
weeks  since,  verbatim  et  literatim,  from  ahead- 
stone  in  a village  about  five  miles  from  Bir- 
mingham : — 

“ Tho’h  I was  born  on  Christmas-dav, 

My  parents  was  so  glad  of  me, 

That  to  the  wise  man  they  did  go 
The  nature  of  my  birth  to  know. 

Who  said  ingenious  I should  be. 

So  a good  trade  provide  for  he; 

So  to  the  nailblock  I was  set. 

As  if  the  Lord  they  meant  to  fret. 

Which  I persude  till  23, 

Then  7 years  sawing  was  for  me; 

Then  to  the  plane  and  other  tools 
My  God  directed  me  to  use, 

For  wat  was  offer’d  me  to  do 
My  heart  and  hands  could  it  go  thro’h.” 


The  last  four  lines  are  not  legible. 

J.  Brine. 

The  following  remarkable  epitaph  was  taken 
from  the  tombstone  of  Margaret,  or  commonly 
called  Margery  Scott,  Duchess  of  Dalkeith, 
seven  miles  from  Edinburgh,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  125  years  : — 

“ Stay,  passengers,  until  my  life  you  read. 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  by  the  dead : 

Five  times  five  years  I lived  a virgin  life, 

Ten  times  five  years  1 lived  a virtuous  wife, 

Ten  times  five  years  I lived  a widow  chaste, 

Now,  weary  of  ray  mortal  life,  I rest. 

I,  from  my  cradle  to  my  grave,  have  seen 
Eight  mighty  kings  in  Scotland,  and  a queen  : 

I wice  did  I see  the  proud  palace  pulled  down. 

And  twice  the  cloak  was  humbled  to  the  ground. 

\ saw  my  country  sold  for  English  ore. 

And  haughty  Steward’s  race  subsist  no  more. 

Such  revolutions  in  my  time  have  been  : 

1 have  an  end  to  all  perfection  seen.” 

F.  P. 


I copied  the  following  from  the  churchy; 
named.  q L\hei 

St.  Alban’B  churchyard,  Herts:  — 

" Hheidnmt  t?lat,lies  5l“I"nS  in  this  silent  torn! 
Had  Rachel  s heart,  and  Leah’s  fruitful  worn! 
Abigail  s wisdom,  Lydia  s faithful  heart, 
Martha  s just  care,  and  Mary’s  better  part.” 
In  the  same  churchyard  : — 


Silent  grave,  to  thee  I trust 
This  precious  pearl  of  worthy  dust  • 
Keep  it  safe,  oh,  sacred  tomb, 

Until  bis  friend  shall  ask  for  room.” 


Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  on  two  brothers, 
aged  19  and  20— (1754) : — 

“ We  lay  us  down  to  rest. 

And  God  above  will  raise  us  at  the  last. 

Lead  your  lives  no  worse  than  we, 

You  need  not  fear  but  Christ  to  see !” 


I find  the  following  matter-of-fact  epitaph  in 
“ Notes  and  Queries.”  Mr.  Thos.  Hammond, 
parish  clerk  of  Ashford,  in  Kent,  was  a good 
man,  and  an  excellent  backgammon  player ; 
and  what  is  singular,  was  succeeded  in  office, 
on  his  demise,  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Trice: — 
“ By  a change  of  the  dye 
On  his  back  here  doth  lie. 

Our  most  audible  clerk  Mr.  Hammond. 

Tho’  he  bore  many  men, 

Till  three  score  and  ten. 

Yet,  at  length,  he  by  Death  is  backgammon’d. 
But  hark,  neighbours,  hark  ! 

Here  again  comes  the  clerk, 

By  a hit  very  lucky  and  nice. 

With  Death  we’re  now  even. 

He  just  stept  up  to  heaven, 

And  is  with  us  again  in  a Trice.” 


NEW  RECTORY  HOUSE  AND  CAMPANILE, 

MARTIN’S  - LANE,  CANNON  - STREET 

EAST. 

The  parish  of  St.  Martin  Orgar,  now  united 
to  the  adjacent  parish  of  St.  Clement,  near 
Eastcheap,  formerly  possessed  a church  on 
this  spot,  which,  after  having  served  as  a 
place  of  worship  for  the  French  Protestants 
for  about  twenty  years,  was  pulled  down  in  the 
year  1820.  The  old  clock  tower  remained 
standing  till  1851,  together  with  two  adjoin- 
ing houses  belonging  to  the  parish,  formerly 
known  as  “ the  rectory.” 

The  important  improvements  in  forming  the 
new  street  from  King  William-street  to  St. 
Paul’s,  and  for  which  one  or  both  of  the 
parish  houses  were  required,  suggested  to  the 
parish  the  expediency  of  providing  a new 
house  for  their  rector,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
widening  the  entrance  to  the  lane,  and  by 
erecting  a suitable  clock  and  bell  tow^r,  con- 
tributing to  the  convenience  and  the  embel- 
lishment of  this  locality  : with  these  objects, 
an  arrangement  was  made  with  the  city  autho- 
rities to  widen  the  entrance  to  the  lane  5 feet, 
and  the  present  structure  was  commenced.  It 
will  be  seen  by  the  view  we  present  to  our 
readers  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is 
united  with  and  forms  part  of  the  rectory- 
house  ; the  upper  part  only  being  appro- 
priated for  the  reception  of  the  clock,  whilst 
the  cupoletta,  which  crowns  the  composition, 
receives  an  ancient  bell,  which  is  highly  valued 
by  the  parish. 

The  tower,  as  well  as  the  rectory,  is  faced 
with  red  brick,  having  stone  quoins,  cornices, 
and  dressings.  The  cupoletta  is  wholly  of 
stone.  The  height  is  about  1 10  feet  to  the  top 
of  the  pine,  which  forms  the  finial.  The  tower 
is  five  diameters  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
the  proportion  adopted  in  most  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  towers.  The  cupoletta, 
rising  30  feet  above  the  cornice,  is  an  irregular 
octagon,  9 feet  in  diameter,  with  bold  carved 
angular  consoles  and  enriched  vases  at  each 
corner.  It  was  originally  intended  to  have 
four  clock  faces  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower, 
but  the  parishioners  have  decided  to  return  to 
the  old  picturesque  bracket  clock,  similar  to  that 
which  formerly  projected  from  the  old  tower, 
so  well  seen  by  every  passer  by.  Messrs, 
j I hwaites  and  Reed  have  undertaken  to  com- 
; municate  from  the  works  in  the  tower  to  the 
1 new  dial  plates  by  a simple  arrangement  of 
I conducting  rods.  The  new  clock  case  and 
bracket  is  to  be  of  English  oak,  carved  and 
varnished. 

The  first  stone  was  laid  on  25th  May  last, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Johnson,  the  present 
incumbent.  Mr.  John  Davies,  M.I.B.A.  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Sons  are 
the  builders. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  architect  has 
been  successful  in  carrying  out  the  spirited 
views  of  the  parish,  and  in  meeting  the  rather 
novel  requirement  of  combining  a campanile 
with  a private  residence,  and  so.  perpetuating 
recollections  and  associations  to  which  a parish 
are  naturally  attached.  Mr.  Davies  had  to 
contend  with  special  difficulties  in  the  great 


height  of  the  new  houses  and  chimney  stacks 
in  New  Cannon-street.  His  composition  pro- 
mises, however,  to  tell  from  many  points  of  the 
new  street  and  from  the  bridges  (particularly 
from  the  Southwark-bridge),  and  will  group 
not  ungracefully  or  unworthily  with  the  tower 
and  belfries,  monuments  of  the  genius  of  our 
great  Sir  Christopher,  which  rise  on  all  sides 
around  it. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  dials  would  be  better 
placed  higher  up  the  tower ; and  as  they  are 
not  yet  fixed,  we  suggest  a reconsideration  of 
the  question.  Where  shown  in  the  design,  the 
mind  does  not  pleasantly  reconcile  them  with 
the  windows  in  the  other  face  of  the  cam- 
panile. 

Mr.  Davies’s  two  chief  London  works  are 
the  Synagogue,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  and  the 
restoration  of  Crosby  Hall,  which  he  adapted 
to  its  present  purpose  some  time  ago,  contri- 
buting north  and  west  fa£ades  and  the  organ 
and  gallery  ends  of  the  interior. 

Cannon-street  is  so  rapidly  approaching 
completion,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  western  end  should  not  at  once  be 
opened,  so  as  to  assist  the  old  thoroughfares. 
At  a prominent  corner  of  Budge-row  and  the 
new  street,  a building  has  been  erected  for  the 
Minerva  Life  Office,  Mr.  John  Foulon  being 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Myers  the  builder. 
Adjoining  to  this  some  stone-fronted  ware- 
houses are  being  carried  up. 


THE  IRON  TRADE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

In  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  there  are  no  les3 
than  thirty-eight  iron-foundries  all  in  full  opera- 
tion, besides  two  now  building,  and  three  old 
ones  not  at  work.  The  extensive  malleable  iron- 
works of  the  West  of  Scotland  Iron  Company, 
at  Motherwell,  near  Glasgow,  were  lately 
exposed  to  sale  at  the  u'pset  price  of  32,0001. 
and  sold,  after  a keen  competition,  for  42,050/. 
to  the  Glasgow  Iron  Company.  These  works 
were  erected  a few  years  since  at  a cost  of  up- 
wards of  100,000/.  They  are  to  be  set  to  work 
immediately,  with  at  least  250  workmen,  to* 
produce  malleable  iron.  It  is  6aid,  by  the 
Falkirk  Herald , that  the  iron  trade  about  that 
town  has  all  at  once  resumed  a degree  of 
activity  unprecedented  for  some  years  past,  and 
that  the  price  of  coals  has  risen.  Should 
prices  continue  as  at  present,  the  Herald  de- 
clares that  the  Messrs.  Baird  (of  Gartsherrie, 
we  presume)  “ will  realise  nearly  100,000/.  a- 
year  of  additional  profit  on  the  produce  of  their 
own  furnaces  !”  If  the  English  masters  ever 
had  reason  to  dread  the  over-production  of  the- 
Scottish  furnaces  they  would  now  appear  to- 
have  it.  The  North  British  Mail,  in  reference  to- 
the  present  and  prospective  state  of  affairs,  says, 

“ Does  the  increase  in  shipbuilding,  which  may 
warrant  a rise  in  plates  and  bars,  justify  the 
advance  in  pig  iron  of  65  per  cent. ; or  will- 
shipbuilding,  although  carried  on  to  three  times 
the  extent  it  now  is,  take  away  the  yearly  sur- 
plus of  iron  that  is  now  made  ? We  think 
not.  If  the  railway  mania  of  1845  and  1S46‘  ■ 
could  not  clear  away  the  stock  that  the  few 
furnaces  then  in  existence  could  produce,  how 
can  it  for  a moment  be  thought  that  even  a 
great  increase  in  shipbuilding  and  the  same 
railway  mania  again  can  take  away  what  the 
lately  discovered  ores  of  the  counties  of  Ayr, 
Durham,  Northampton,  and  Cumberland  are 
adding  to  the  production  ? In  Glasgow  and 
neighbourhood  alone  we  have  surplus  of 
400,000  tons,  which  speculators  are  busy 
putting  into  the  same  stores,  where,  in  1846, 
many  of  them  left  their  fortunes  behind  them.”' 
The  last  report  of  the  Glasgow  market  con- 
veys an  intimation,  which  may  perhaps  check 
the  mania  which  appears  to  be  breaking  out  in 
more  quarters  than  one.  It  says  : — “ Our  pig 
iron  market  opened  good  this  week  at  60s.  hue 
has  since  gradually  declined  to  57s.  cash  for 
warrants,  at  which  sales  were  made  to-day  for 
prompt  payment.  The  late  advance  has  mate- 
rially interfered  with  both  shipments  and  local 
consumption,  and  the  very  large  quantity  of 
ironbeing  delivered  into  store  has  quite  alarmed 
the  trade  here,  who  now  operate  with  great 
caution.  The  stock  is  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease.” 
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SCAFFOLDING  FOR  EXTERNAL  REPAI RS. 

Among  the  doings  elsewhere,  which  you 
occasionally  notice  in  your  valuable  columns 
as  suggestions  to  us  to  go  and  do  likewise, 
permit  me  to  add  one  which,  if  adopted  here, 
would  prevent  much  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense. 

A denizen  of  Moorgate-street,  I have  fre- 
quently contrasted  the  contrivances,  either  la- 
borious or  perilous,  which  are  here  resorted  to 
to  paint  the  fa£ades  of  the  houses,  with  the 
simple,  secure,  and  inexpensive  appliances  by 
which  the  same  office  is  performed  in  the  Rue 
Royale  at  Brussels.  In  the  fronts  of  the 
houses  there  may  be  observed  a row  of  rosettes 
or  other  similar  ornaments.  These  rosettes 
are  the  tops  or  heads  of  plugs,  which,  when 
repairs  are  necessary,  are  withdrawn,  and  short 
poles  or  yards  inserted  into  them  : from  these 
is  suspended  a substantial  platform,  which 
can  be  lowered  to  any  extent  required,  and  on 
which  the  workman  carries  on  his  craft  with 
ease  and  security.  True,  the  fronts  are  quite 
flat  in  Brussels  ; but  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  our  artisans  to  suppose  that  the  projection 
of  cills,  balconies,  or  porticoes  are  insuperable 
difficulties. 

Where  these  plug-holes  do  not  exist,  the 
expense  of  making  them  would,  probably,  be 
more  than  saved  on  the  first  avoidance  of  the 
erection  of  scaffolding.  Observer. 


“ Very  well,  be  it  so.”  That  when  Mr.  Taylor  after- 
wards came  to  witness  to  purchase  the  property,  he 
said,  “ If  you  come  to  me  through  Buckland,  I must 
decline  negotiating.” 

Mr.  Bussell,  in  reply,  contended  that  Taylor 
would  not  have  known  of  the  property  but  for  his 
client,  and  that  plaintiff,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  trade,  was  entitled  to  his  claim. 

The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury,  who  found  for  the 
defendant.  Verdict  for  defendant  and  costs. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  AND  BUILDERS’ 
DISPUTES. 

Lambeth  County  Court. — Buckland  v.  War- 
ner.— The  plaintiff,  a house-agent  of  Walworth, 
sought  to  recover  10/.  of  the  defendant,  who  is  a 
builder,  for  commission  on  the  sale  of  two  houses 
to  a person  of  the  name  of  Taylor. 

The  plaintiff  said  he  was  employed  by  Mr.  War- 
ner to  sell  two  houses,  and  that  he  introduced  a 
Dr.  Wellborne  to  the  defendant  as  a purchaser,  but 
they  could  not  agree  as  to  price.  The  doctor, 
after  this,  named  the  houses  to  a friend  of  his  of 
the  name  of  Taylor,  who  eventually  became  the 
purchaser  at  205/.  The  defendant  had  agreed  to 
give  him  10/.  if  he  found  a purchaser.  He  consi 
dered  that  as  he  introduced  Dr.  Wellborne,  who 
found  a purchaser,  he  was  as  much  entitled  to 
the  commission  as  if  the  doctor  had  himself  bought 
the  houses. 

Dr.  Wellborne  was  then  called,  who  supported 
the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff,  and  he  further  stated 
that  he  was  in  company  one  day  at  the  Queen’s 
Arms,  public-house,  with  Mr.  Taylor,  the  pur- 
chaser, and  the  defendant.  That  the  defendant  told 
Taylor  to  go  to  the  plaintiff,  who  would  agree  with 
him  as  to  price  ; and  that  Mr.  Taylor  would  not 
have  been  introduced  to  the  defendant  if  the  plaintiff 
had  not  spoken  to  witness  about  the  houses. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  next  called. — He  stated  that  he 
was  introduced  to  the  defendant  by  Dr.  Wellborne, 
and  purchased  the  houses  at  205/. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  solicitor,  of  St.  Martin’s-court, 
cross-examined  this  witness,  who  swore  that  no 
such  conversation  as  that  spoken  to,  by  the  doctor 
took  place ; that  Mr.  Buckland's  name  was  never 
mentioned,  and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Smith,  solicitor,  ubmitted  to  the  jury 
that  the  contract  to  pay  10/.  commission,  was  condi- 
tional in  two  respects.  Firstly,  on  Dr.  Wellborne’s 
becomingthe purchaser;  and, secondly. at thedefend- 
ant’s  price.  He  would  show  that  the  plaintiff  sought 
out  his  client,  and  induced  him  to  promise  him  the 
commission,  on  a representation  that  Dr.  Wellbourne 
would  become  the  purchaser  of  the  houses.  That 
at  this  time  the  defendant  had  already  placed  his 
houses  in  the  hands  of  another  house  agent  to  dis 
pose  of.  That  he  would  not  have  employed  the 
plaintiff  except  to  sell  to  the  doctor,  and  that  when 
that  negotiation  went  off,  he  ceased  to  recognise 
the  plaintiff  as  his  agent.  He  urged  that  no  fresh 
contract  was  proved  to  have  been  made  with  refe- 
rence to  Taylor  becoming  the  purchaser.  The  jury 
could  not  imagine  the  many  attempts  made  upon 
builders  by  house-agents  for  fictitious  commis- 
sions, it  not  unfrequently  happening  that  six  or  a 
dozen  different  agents  would  send  in  claims  for 
douceurs  or  commissions,  each  asserting  that  he  in- 
troduced the  purchaser  through  a friendly  doctor  or 
somebody.  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  then  called  Mr. 
Warner,  who  stated,  that  after  Dr.  Wellborne  de- 
clined to  purchase,  the  plaintiff  called  upon  him 
and  stated  that  he  should  require  15/.  if  Mr.  Tay- 
lor became  the  purchaser,  10/.  for  himself,  and  5/. 
for  the  doctor.  He  at  once  declined  paying  that 
sum,  upon  which  plaintiff  said,  “Well,  I shall 
take  Taylor  to  some  other  property,  and  you  may 
consider  the  matter  off.”  He,  witness,  replied, 


ILL-USAGE  TO  WORKMEN. 

Brompton  County  Court. — Skelton  v. 

Dalrymple. 

The  plaintiff  in  this  action  is  one  out  of  a number 
of  workmen  lately  employed  in  taking  down  the 
Crystal  Palace,  who  have  been  compelled  to  sue  the 
defendant  for  labour,  and  breach  of  contract.  The 
workmen  mustered  outside  the  court  in  great 
numbers. 

Mr.  Skelton  said  he  undertook  to  take  up  a cer- 
tain bay  of  flooring  at  the  same  rate  as  other  men, 
but  no  fixed  price  was  stated.  For  this  he  was 
paid.  Before  he  could  remove  this  flooring,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  take  from  the  surface  an  immense 
weight  of  iron  columns  and  other  debris.  He  asked 
defendant  for  the  job,  and  he  agreed  to  give  him  81. 
to  remove  it.  He  had  only  received  8s.  3d.  There 
was  no  written  contract.  It  took  thirty-two  men 
eleven  days  to  remove  it.  He  was  not  the  only  man 
by  many  who  had  been  served  in  the  same  way,  and 
who  had  been  obliged  to  summon  the  defendant. 
He  called  a witness,  who  confirmed  his  statement. 

The  defendant,  who  throughout  appeared  to 
treat  the  claim  with  some  contempt,  for  which  he 
was  rebuked  by  the  Court,  said  the  plaintiff  cer- 
tainly asked  him  for  the  contract,  but  no  price  was 
named.  He  told  the  plaintiff  to  bring  in  his  esti- 
mate, but  he  had  not  done  so.  He  could  not  say 
the  work  was  not  done,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
was  done.  He  had  400  men  on  the  job,  and  it 

is  not  possible  for  him  to  see  to  every  particular. 

Mr.  Pakenham,  said  he  heard  plaintiff  ask  for 
the  contract,  and  Mr.  Dalrymple  tell  him  to  furnish 
an  estimate,  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  there  were 
only  58  tons  removed.  They  paid  so  much  per 
ton. 

His  honour,  Adolphus,  said,  it  was  a very  loose 
way  of  employing  men.  The  defendant  could  not 
say  what  was  done,  although  he  appeared  to  know 
the  plaintiff  was  removing  the  materials.  The 
plaintiff  ought  to  be  paid  something,  and  his  order 
would  be  for  6/.  and  costs. 

Subsequently  the  plaintiff  came  into  court  and 
stated  that  being  ignorant  of  the  practice  of  the 
Court,  he  had  suffered  the  defendant  to  leave  with- 
out paying  him  his  wages.  He  had  been  to  Mr. 
Dalrymple,  for  the  money,  who  laughed  at  him, 
and  said  he  would  have  his  revenge  now,  as  he 
was  not  compelled  to  pay  him  until  Nov.  3.  He 
lived  at  Blackwall,  and  considered  it  very  cruel  for 
working  men  to  be  served  in  this  way,  and  he  had 
lost  a whole  month  in  trying  to  get  his  money.  He 
had  pledged  every  valuable  to  pay  the  Court  fees, 
and  he  thought  there  was  no  justice  to  be  had  for 
poor  men. 

The  Chief  Clerk  said  he  was  sorry  the  Court 
could  not  further  assist  him. 

The  plaintiff  said  the  defendant  would  have  left 
the  neighbourhood  before  Nov.  3rd,  and  it  was  a 
chance  if  he  got  one  farthing. 


great  a height  as  to  generate  a force  which 
would  expend  itself  in  crushing  the  fibres  of 
the  head  of  the  pile.  In  such  a case  it  will  be 
found  that  the  pile  will  safely  bear,  without 
danger  of  further  subsidence,  “as  many  times 
the  weight  of  the  ram  as  the  distance  which 
the  pile  is  sunk  the  last  blow  is  contained  in 
the  distance  which  the  ram  falls  in  making 
that  blow,  divided  by  eight.”  For  example, 
let  us  take  a practical  case,  in  which  the  ram 
weighs  one  ton  and  falls  6 feet,  and  in  which 
the  pile  is  sunk  half  an  inch  by  the  last  blow ; 
then  as  half  an  inch  is  contained  144  times  in 
72  inches,  the  height  the  ram  falls,  if  we  divide 
144  by  8,  the  quotient  obtained,  18,  gives  the 
number  of  tons  which  may  be  built  with  per- 
fect safety,  in  the  form  of  a wall,  upon  such  a 
pile. 


THE  WEIGHT  THAT  CAN  BE  TRUSTED 
ON  A PILE. 

We  find  the  following  rule  for  calculating 
the  weight  that  can  be  safely  trusted  upon  a 
pile  which  is  driven  for  the  foundation  of  a 
heavy  structure,  by  Major  Saunders,  in  “ The 
Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute.” 

A simple  empirical  rule,  derived  from  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  experiments  in  pile  driving, 
made  in  establishing  the  foundation  for  Fort 
Delaware,  will  doubtless  prove  acceptable  to 
such  constructors  and  builders  as  may  have 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  piles,  without  having  an 
opportunity  of  making  similar  researches.  I 
believe  that  full  confidence  may  be  placed  in 
the  correctness  of  this  rule,  but  I am  not  at 
present  prepared  to  offer  a statement  of  the 
facts  and  theory  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

Suppose  a pile  to  be  driven  until  it  meets 
such  an  uniform  resistance  as  is  indicated  by 
slight  and  nearly  equal  penetrations,  for  several 
successive  blows  of  the  ram  ; and  that  this  is 
done  with  a heavy  ram  (its  weight  at  least 
exceeding  that  of  the  pile),  made  to  fall  from 
such  a height  that  the  force  of  its  blow  will 
not  be  spent  in  merely  overcoming  the  inertion 
of  the  pile,  but  at  the  same  time  not  from  so 


}2ot(cc3  of  JJoofcd. 

Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire  Arcliaological 
and  Natural  History  Society.  Taunton;  May. 
London : Bell.  1352. 

The  Somersetshire  Archaeological  History 
Society  have  published  their  proceedings  during 
the  year  1851  in  a well-looking  and  well-illus- 
trated volume.  As  the  papers  contained  in  it 
have  for  the  most  part  been  quoted  or  noticed 
in  our  pages  at  the  time,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  particularise  them  now  ; but  we  must  men- 
tion that  there  are,  in  addition  to  various  litho- 
graphs, two  very  good  outline  engravings, 
from  drawings  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  of  the 
reredos  lately  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Ladye  Chapel,  in  St.  Cuthbert’s  Church, 
Wells ; and  the  reredos  in  Tanner’s  Chapel, 
mentioned  by  us  some  time  ago,  when  we 
visited  the  church.  With  respect  to  the  former, 
accidentally  found  by  the  removal  of  some 
panelling,  Mr.  Ferrey  says  “ that  the  design 
was  most  magnificent ; the  groining  of  the 
niches  being  of  peculiar  richness,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  whole  work  exceedingly  delicate 
and  beautiful.  The  centre  of  the  lower  range 
of  niches  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  probably 
contained  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  : the  groin- 
ing of  the  canopy  was  very  different  to  the 
others,  and  was  much  richer.  The  centre  of 
the  upper  range  of  niches  may  probably  have 
contained  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  ; the  sacred 
monogram  being  there  several  times  intro- 
duced. In  this,  as  in  the  other,  the  niches 
were  found  filled  with  the  fragments  of  figures, 
all  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  wall,  to  give  a smooth  surface  for 
the  plastering  by  which  they  were  concealed 
from  view.  In  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  had  been  filled 
up  to  receive  some  plastering  and  panelling, 
were  also  found  an  immense  number  of  frag- 
ments of  figures,  canopies  of  niches,  pinnacles, 
and  other  ornamental  portions  . . . many  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  and  the  colouring  and 
gilding  were  as  fresh  and  bright  as  though 

only  recently  executed The  reredos  in 

Tanner’s  Chapel  is,  as  I think,  of  later  date 

than  the  other the  design  of  it  has 

not  so  much  variety,  the  niches  being  similar 
in  every  instance,  and  the  execution  not  so 
good  in  some  respects  : a portion  of  it  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.” 

Plague  and  Pestilence  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Middle  and  Later  Ages.  By 
G.  Bouchier  Richardson,  F.  S.  A. 
Newcastle. 

This  essay  was  the  subject  matter  of  a memoir 
recently  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  It  has  been  printed 
in  an  enlarged  form,  and  with  a sanitary  pur- 
pose, at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
Superintending  Inspector  of  the  General  Board 
of  Health.  It  contains  details  of  dread  and 
instructive  interest  as  to  the  ravages  of  plague 
and  pestilence  in  Newcastle  and  elsewhere,  in 
former  times,  and  as  to  the  obvious  causes  of 
the  recurrence  of  these  fearful  epidemics. 
From  the  narration  here  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  our  forefathers  were  by  no  means  ignorant 
of  the  causes  referred  to,  and  did  much  under 
imperfect  police  and  municipal  regulaiions  to 
keep  their  towns  “sweet  and  clean,” — at  all 
events  (as  we  still  do)  when  too  late  as  a pre- 
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use  as  a palliative.  \ specific  works,  the  following  rough  estimate  ol 
aVsuch1h”M0LTbtr8tate  of  matters  j tEe  expense  of  executing  some  of  them  ^ 


hat  such  should  stiuoetne  ^ jy  Jue  j given  :— “ The  single  figures  on  the  screen, 

reference  to  the  modern  lorms  mj  B 8 , - , beneath  the 


S'no'rance  and  by  whose' sad  experience,  the  ! lion  and  decoration  of  the  great  shrine  canopy, 
present  generation  ought  to  have  profited,  as  formerly  placed  upon  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
well  as  by  its  own  not  much  less  fatal  neglect  | Hotham,— as  the  workmanship  of  tb»  canopy 


of  recent  years.  It  ill  becomes  us  who  dwell  is  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  the  entire 
“s  whose  subsoil  is  saturated  with  those  J cost,  of  its  -storation,  would  not  behiss  riian 


abominations  which  of  old  were  cast  into  the  . 250Z  ; the  painting  and  gilding  of  the  bosses 
streets  to  be  evaporated  by  winds  and  washed  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  choir,  about  251.  for 
ert  with  inconsistent  each  aisle;  the  pavement  of  the  side  aisles  of 


horror ’L  TcLtVactos  0%  a'huie"  more  the  choir 'and  ‘the  retroehoir 5 with.  encaustic 


openly,  but  not  a whit  more  essentially  noxious  j tiles,  about  60 Z.  for  each  of  them,  if  marble 
’ -■  ■ * The  substitution  of  | be  extensively  employed,  as  in  the  interior  ot 


cesspools  below UourWdweirmgs  °ib'r ‘dunghills  \ the  choir,  tbe  cost  win  bejnych  greater;  the 


before  or  behind  them  may  have  been  an  im-  decorations  of  the  vault  of  the  lantern,  about 


provement  in  the  time  of  a past  generation,  ere  ; 350 1. ; the  eight  new  windows  in  the  lantern 
the  soil  was  saturated  with  the  contents  of  about  30/.  for  each  of  them;  the  turrets^ and 


these  pits  of  corruption;  but  that  time  is  pinnacles  of  the  outer  corona  about  100Z. 
passed,  and  the  period  of  plague  and  pestilence  each  ; the  painting  the  vault  of  St.  Catherine  s 
r . , . mi  i _ .11 ..  nVirviif  Kf\l  ■ iLo  nnir.hnir  rnnf  nf 


;IIIU  IUC  iTCllUU  U1  pmguv»..u  r , . 7 ,,  . . ,1  r , 

is  again  at  hand.  The  deadly  cholera  can  ■ Chapel,  about  50Z.;  the  painting  the  roof  of 
scarcely  be  called  a mere  precursor  of  these  , the  south-west  transept,  about  150Z.;  the 

• , . " i ,i  i i . . : i_  • i.1 — -..1  I nsinlimr  o n rl  rl onnr  itinn  nf  f IP  nnrt.h  1 V 


StuitciY  UP  uanuj  U urviv  I — 7 • r l , 

terrible  death  dealers : it  is  the  resurrected  , painting  and  decoration  ot  the  north,  in  the 
pestilence  itself  which  is  gathering  strength  as  same  style  as  that  of  the  south  transept,  the 

fi  i r _ . : „1  r,  r/insiro  nf  tiiu  nmndiTfiflf  nnfl  MTuinff  not.  ill- 


the  interval  of  comparative  cleanliness,  under 
the  now  exhausted  cesspool  system,  has  ex- 
pired. There  is  now  as  pressing  a necessity  to 
supersede  that  system  by  complete  and  thorough 
drainage , as  there  ever  was  to  originate  it  in 
the  dunghill  days  of  plague  and  pestilence. 


fHtecellanea. 


Brilliant  Condition*  of  the  India 
House. — The  papers  in  the  Art  Journal  on 
the  “ Embellishment  of  Public  Buildings,”  to 
which  we  have  referred,  are  continued  in  the 
present  number.  We  quote  some  remarks  on 
the  condition  of  the  India  House,  Leadenhall-  sion  of  which  you  are  the  organ,  may  I hope 


repairs  of  the  woodwork  and  carving  not  in- 
cluded, about  100Z.” 

Improvement  of  Land — Sewage. — Th 
attention  of  some  thinking  men  is  beginning 
to  be  directed  to  the  expediency  and  tlie  prac 
ticability  of  diverting  the  sewage  of  towns  and 
cities  from  rivers,  into  which  it  now  runs  to 
waste,  through  channels  leading  to  reservoirs 
in  which  it  may  be  received  for  use  in  agricul- 
ture. Of  all  measures  which  powerful  influ- 
ence can  effect,  there  is,  I believe,  not  one  so 
beneficial  to  the  country  and  mankind  as  this. 
As  the  benefits  which  it  must  confer,  in  in- 
creasing, every  year,  the  “ kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,”  will  arise  peculiarly  from  that  profes- 


street, — the  seat  of  government  of  millions  of  j that  your  pen  will  he  used  to  draw  to  the  sub- 
people. “Except  in  the  Court  of  Directors,  jject  the  attention  of  scientific  minds  ? I learn. 


there  is  no  decoration  in  colour  which  will  call  | though  I have  no  professional  knowledge  on 
for  the  slightest  remark  ; hut  every  part  of  the  the  question,  that  in  this  city,  Bristol,  the  an- 


walls  is  fringed  with  dirt  and  dust,  almost  suf-  nual  returns  from  such  an  operation  would  he 
ficient  to  justify  a suspicion  that  neither  paint  from  thirty  to  thirty- five  per  cent,  on  the  out- 


nor  simple  soap  and  water  were  appliances  ! lay.  And  as  Bristol,  having  three  streams  on 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  company.  For  each  of  which  channels  must  be  made  on  both 


an  eastern  potentate  to  omit  his  ablutions  sides  of  the  water,  will  require  a much  greater 
would  be  scarcely  more  extraordinary  than  the  outlay  than  other  towns  (of  the  same  popula- 


way  in  which  these  homely  expedients  are  ; tion),  which  generally  have  only  one  running 
misused  or  neglected  in  our  public  buildings,  .stream, — if  the  rough  estimate  which  I give  be 


We  had  found  ourselves,  in  other  cases,  really  1 something  near  the  mark, — the  case  claims,  as 
compelled,  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  a source  of  revenue,  the  immediate  attention  of 


subject,  as  regards  painting  and  sculpture,  to  all  municipal  corporations. — An  Accountant. 
enter  into  the  preliminary  question  of  appro-  j Pulsations  from  unequal  Expansion 


priate  structure,  and  we  must  now,  forsooth,  of  Material  in  a “Haunted”  House 
descend  even  to  these  details  of  the  bucket  anil  ■ at  Hull. — Certain  mysterious  knockings  in 
mop.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  say,  that  a house  in  a retired  lane  leading  from  the 


likewise,  often  commences  after  the  shutting 
of  the  front  door  of  the  house.  The  effects 
are  considerably  increased  from  the  fact  that 
the  atoothed  walls  are  covered  with  paper,  and 
therefore  perforin  the  part  of  a large  tambou- 
rine,inincreasing  the  sound, and  thus  rendering 
it,  in  many  cases,  as  is  stated  by  some  parties, 
really  fearful .”  The  noises,  Mr.  Sollitt  thinks, 

“ might  he  prevented  either  by  covering  the 
ends  of  the  house  with  a good  coat  of  Roman 
cement,  or  by  other  houses  being  built  on 
each  side  of  the  dwelling;  for  either  plan 
would  defend  the  house  from  the  effects  of 
moisture,  and  effectually  keep  out  the  dreadful 
intruder.” 

The  late  Mr.  Geo.  Buchanan,  C.E.— 
The  Scotsman,  in  a notice  of  the  death  of  this 
gentleman,  states  that  lie  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age;  that  he  commenced  business 
about  1812  as  a land  surveyor,  but  his  strong 
scientific  bent  in  a few  years  led  him  to  devote 
himself  to  the  more  interesting  and  elevated 
vocation  of  a civil  engineer.  In  this  capacity, 
continues  our  authority,  he  was  engaged  on 
several  public  works  of  importance,  harbours, 
bridges,  &c.  These  brought  him  into  notice, 
and  in  1822  the  directors  of  the  School  of 
Arts  solicited  him  to  deliver  the  course  of 
lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  which  he 
did.  At  an  after  period  he  lectured  for  one  or 
two  sessions  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  was 
very  popular  and  lucid  in  his  style;  but  his 
increasing  engagements  as  a civil  engineer 
compelled  him  to  abandon  the  lecture-room. 
He  appears  to  have  been  much  consulted  by 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  the  Dean  of  Faculty, 
and  others,  in  law  disputes  as  to  river  and 
estuary  limits  in  salmon  fishing.  The  sheriff 
of  Edinburgh  selected  him  to  superintend  the 
formation  of  the  dangerous  tunnelling  beneath 
the  new  town  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  Granton 
railway.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  during  the 
session  of  1S47-48  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts,  to  the 
transactions  of  which  body,  along  with  his 
friend  Mr.  Grainger,  he  was  a constant  con- 
tributor. Mr.  Buchanan  was  brother-in-law 
to  Mr.  Faraday. 

New  Royal  Park  for  Finsbury. — On 
Wednesday  evening  last  a public  meeting,  very 
numerously  attended,  was  held  at  Highbury 
Barn  Tavern,  London,  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures should  he  adopted  to  urge  upon  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  of  securing  the  ground 
already  surveyed  for  this  object.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor, 
M.P.  Amongst  the  speakers  were  Sir  James 
Duke,  M.P.  Mr.  Lloyd,  the  original  projector 
and  indefatigable  promoter  of  the  park,  Mr. 
Charles  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Charles  Woodward, 
F.R.S.  all  of  whom  advocated  the  advantages 
of  a park  in  this  locality  with  very  great  warmth, 
and  viewed  it  as  a demand  which  the  borough 


no  building  or  apartment  can  have  its  proper  Anlaby-road,  having  excited  great  commotion  , *-*.~  . — ..  --  ~~  - — 

effect,  or  is  fit  for  the  reception  of  works  of  and  terror  amongst  superstitious  people  about  of  Finsbury  had  a right  to  expect.  It  was 

art,  unless  it  be  at  least  clean.  We  generally  Hull,  and  attracted  the  attention  and  investi-  resolved  and  carried  unanimously  that  a depu- 

hnd  that  the  desire  for  cleanliness  is  dormant,  gation  of  the  police,  who  appear  to  have  been  ' ’ " " r“"  * 

until  it  runs  into  the  extreme  of  allowing  all  ‘ satisfied  that  they  arose  from  something  else 

be  beauty  of  mouldings  and  ornaments  to  be  than  trickery,  the  premises  were  examined  by 

estroyed  by  paint  or  whitewash.  All,  how-  Mr.  Sollitt,  who  thus  gives  his  views  of  the 

ever,  that  is  in  general  necessary  or  desirable  matter:— “The  two  ends  of  the  house  consist 

is  the  timely  and  regular  use  of  the  more  vul-  of  brick  walls  four-and-a-half  inches  thick. 


* i i • . * x-ix  ...mo  luui-ouu-o-uaii  iiiuics  Liiiei\,  inuiv-amug  oiv**** 

gar  expedient,  and  this  we  seriously  counsel  with  inch  deals  running  the  whole  length  of  those  already  made. 

thfi  I .niirl  nf  ni.oi.ti.ro  i „ .iT..*  . r it  1 . i . 0 . . . i . . J 


tation  wait  upon  the  Premier  for  consent  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  and  urging  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  renewing  the  notices  immediately 
to  prevent  another  year’s  delay.  A map  was 
shown  to  the  meeting,  prepared  by  Mr.  Barnet, 
indicating  the  situation  of  the  park  relative  to 


Memorials  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 


the  Couit  of  Directors  to  try  the  effect  of.”  | the  wall  at  every  nine  or  ten  courses  of  bricks.  | ivm«uitxAi.8  ur  m*. 

\ve  were  surprised  to  find  the  intelligent  writer  The  insides  of  these  walls  are  stoothed  from  lington.— The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  have 
seriously  discussing  Mr.  Raskin’s  amusing  j top  to  bottom,  the  uprights  of  the  stoothing  passed  a resolution  to  erect  a column  sur- 
x ie  decoration  of  buildings  or  being  nailed  to  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  mounted  by  a statue  of  the  Duke  on  some 
to  purposes  of  active  and  , deals  in  the  walls.  Now,  these  thin  walls,  * * * ^ *' '' 


things  belongin] 
occupied  life. 


r | together  with  the  deals  between  them,  have 
4 IN  Cathedral.  had  a thorough  drying  through  the  long 

statement  recentlv  nut  fm-tL  dimvo  . i.  *-  n«.i  . ..  ...  . 


l statement  recently  put  forth  shows  that, 


suitable  site  to  be  granted  by  the  council. 
The  site  of  Old  Islington  Market  is  named  as 
the  probable  site ; and  20,000Z.  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  sum  requisite. -The  obelisk 


“ Thp  t'“v  *”■*“  ““''••■a  «*«,-  I hot  and  arid  season,  and  now  that  the  damp.  .. ... 

about  7 nnn/  P f°n3i  re^ll8ed_hf e amounted  to  1 weather  has  returned  the  whole  are  swollen  erected  on  a hill  near  Wellington,  in  Somerset, 
the  LUlinr,  f .?  r UC 1 was  £lven  by  | out>  and  consequently  become  too  high  for  the  j has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Paul,  of  Taunton 

. 1._._  P *!•  ,le  ( l_Pcese,_  e canons,  and  other  uprights  of  the  stoothing,  which,  of  course,  do  | architect,  and  is  reported  by  him  to  be  badly 


members  of  the  Church. 


UDon  the  wnri-  • f exPenditure  j not  become  elongated  by  the  moisture,  as  wood  j built,  and  so  dilapidated  as  to  endanger  its 

V-  k of  the  ne'?  ?hoir-  without  in- ] is  only  ’ ’’  ‘ - - 1 --  - - • ’--J~ 

and  not  _ 

ceeded  9,000Z.  About*  T 5001  "I  jastene^it.°Kietb>er>  this  unequal  expansion  pro- j its  repair,  and  it  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the 


cludinir  laro-p  v mQ  i jT‘V  is  only  expanded  by  moisture  across  the  grain  stability.  Some  of  the  plinth  has  already 

scrintion  l«t  btf°re  the  sub- , anti  not  in  length.  As  the  whole  are  firmly  ! fallen.  A subscription  has  been  opened  for 

^ooLWnefjr“a  lU°Pened-  h^e  ex-  fastened  t •*>-  • • X > ’ *" 


required  to  romnlet.  f . ..  more  ,wi11  be  t duces  a hind  of  pulsation  or  beating,  which  is  ! original  design  of  placing  a bronze  statue  of  the 
men  the  win  of  and  Pr  fV’  , "reater  or  less  in  P™P»rtion  to  the  quantity  of  i Duke  on  th!  top,  and  Erecting  a building  for 

S.  g ■ , ,01ber  portions  of  the  ! the  contrary  exnan.inns  „f  I ,.t.  charoe  of  the 


altar-screen  r.ot  inclndpii  7t  ‘"7  7 1 tbe  contrary  expansions  or  opposing  effects  of  three  military  pensioners  to  take  charge  of  the 

le  nift  »ndin.h u2.',.?ardnersi*e  "pri«h» 


to  the  expansion  of  the  walls,  monument. It  has  been  resolved  at  a public 


noble  gift,  and  in  the  restoration  of  the  i 
cuid^e  ^tn  tU6  *nc^ure  the  choir.”  a i oi  a railwa 

" 10  ma^  W1S  t0  un^ertabe  i parts  and  sets  them  in  motion.  The  beating,  [ has  already  been  collected. 


ments  for  the  inrlnsni-^Vf'  xlT'I.u  1 » m°nu*  j i be  effect  is  always  strongest  after  the  passing  ' meeting  held  in  Norwich,  to  erect  a statue  of 
••  • ■ndntrarejf^choir.-'^As^  | of  a railway  train,  which  shakes  the  Various  | the  DiTke  in  that  city.  A considerable  sum 
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Worcester  School  of  Design. — The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  friends  and  sub- 
scribers of  this  institution  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday in  last  week,  in  the  Assembly-room, 
Guildhall,  Worcester.  Lord  Ward,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  school,  took  the  chair,  and  was 
supported  by  a numerous  and  influential  party. 
A satisfactory  report  was  read,  and  prizes 
were  distributed.  Lord  Ward,  Sir  E.  Lech- 
mere,  bart.  the  Rev.  John  Pearson,  and  other 
gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting.  Although 
this  school  was  opened  only  about  a year  since 
by  the  master,  Mr.  Kyd,  with  two  pupils  in 
the  mornings,  and  thirty  to  forty  in  the  even- 
ings, the  return  for  October  last  was  172,  and 
the  average  had  increased  from  165  in  the 
previous  month.  Besides  the  works  of  the 
students  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  there  were 
various  select  paintings  from  the  Dudley  Gal- 
lery of  Lord  Ward  on  the  walls. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  of  this  society  held,  last  week,  the 
chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  council  of  the  so- 
ciety, presented  to  Mr.  Hans  F.  Price  “ Memo- 
rials of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,”  “ in  testimony  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  sketch-book  prepared  by  Mr. 
Price  during  the  summer  of  1852,  and  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition  promoted  by  the 
council  amongst  the  student  members  of  the 
society.”  Mr.  Horner  exhibited  some  fire- 
bricks of  a light  texture,  and  which  would 
float  in  water.  They  were  composed  of  a de- 
scription of  silicious  earth,  found  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  Tuscany,  near  to  where  is 
supposed  to  be  the  centre  of  the  site  of  old 
Etruria.  Mr.  Chapjrell  doubted  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  distance  which  it  would 
have  to  be  carried,  the  material  could  ever  be 
brought  into  extensive  use  here.  He  thought 
it  might  be  applied  to  the  making  of  crucibles. 
Mr.  Huggins  read  a portion  of  a paper  “ On 
6ome  of  the  principles  of  composition,  form, 
and  decoration  in  architecture,  with  particular 
reference  to  ecclesiastical  design,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  embellishment  of  St.  Paul’s.” 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  and 
Literary  Society.— Mr.  Yapp,  of  London, 
lately  gave  a lecture  on  the  “ Encouragement 
of  Inventions,”  at  this  institution,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  old  and  new  patent  laws  ; and 
in  which  he  urged  that  it  is  eminently  useful 
to  offer  premiums  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity 
in  increasing  the  comforts  of  mankind,  and 
to  economize  time  and  material,  maintaining 
that  the  limited  privileges  granted  to  a patentee, 
as  a compensation  for  his  anxious  labour,  skill, 
and  expenditure  of  capital,  in  the  perfecting 
any  useful  invention,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  a 
monopoly.  Mr.  Yapp  indicated  several  imper- 
fections in  the  new  law,  and  stigmatized  the 
clumsy  expedient  of  leaving  a question  essen- 
tially scientific  and  commercial,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  legal  profession,  with  merely  permissive 
power  to  consult  authorities  competent  to  give 
valid  judgments  on  disputed  points.  The  lec- 
turer also  strongly  commended  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  the  members  of  Mechanics’  Institutions, 


and  showed  that  a field  of  enterprise  was  now 
opened  up,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  the  in- 
struction afforded  by  the  libraries,  classes,  and 
lectures  might  be  turned  to  the  most  profitable 
account  by  the  diligent  and  inquiring  me- 
chanic.— Leeds  Intelligencer. 

M.  Camille  Seguin,  the  well-known 
engineer,  has  just  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine. 
He  introduced  the  system  of  suspension- 
bridges  into  France,  ami  constructed  eighty- 
six  of  them  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 

Drainage  Tenders. — I beg  to  hand  you 
for  insertion  in  The  Builder,  a list  of  ten- 
ders received  for  roads  and  glazed  pipe  sewers, 
to  be  formed  and  laid  upon  the  Church  of 
England  and  General  Freehold  Land  Society’s 
Estate,  at  Finchley,  Middlesex  : Mr.'  Lang- 
ford, architect : — 

Martin  £500 

Green  452 

Marshall  450 

Lovegrove 442 

330 

Brown  320 

Gatfield 320 

Murray  (accepted) 309 

Baum 225 


A.  B. 


Conference  of  Glass  Manufacturers. 
— A large  and  important  meeting  of  manufac- 
turers of  crown  and  sheet  glass  was  held  < 
29th  ult.  in  Newcastle— in  which  the  trade 
the  kingdom  was  more  fully  represented  than 
at  any  former  period,  every  establishment,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  being  represented.  It 
was  unanimously  resolved,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  production,  any  ad- 
vance in  price  was  inexpedient,  the  more 
moderate  portion  deeming  that  any  advantage 
to  be  gained  by  an  increase  of  price  would  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  tendency  to 
check  consumption.  It  was  understood  that 
there  was  no  stock,  either  in  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers  or  the  merchants,  and  that  the 
trade  generally  was  in  a very  healthy  and  satis- 
factory state.  So  much  for  free  trade  in  glass. 
— Gateshead  Observer. 

Fall  of  a New  Church  in  Shef- 
field.— On  Monday  last  the  tower  of  an 
almost  completed  new  church  in  Sheffield  fell. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  erection  in  a part  of 
the  town  called  Moorfields.  The  foundation 
stone  was  laid  on  the  29th  October,  1849,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  raising  money  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  town,  the  work 
was  only  now  approaching  completion.  The 
style  of  the  edifice  was  the  Early  English,  in  the 
form  of  a cross,  consisting  of  base,  measuring 
36  feet  by  19  feet;  transept,  16  feet  by  12 
feet;  chancel,  24  feet  by  19;  and  aisles  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  and  chancel,  12  feet 
wide.  At  the  intersection  of  the  base  and 
chancel  with  the  transept  was  an  octagon  lan- 
tern tower,  19  feet  square  and  60  feet  high. 
The  church  was  to  accommodate  a congrega- 
tion of  950  persons.  When  the  workmen  left 
off  at  the  close  of  last  week,  the  tower  was  at 
its  full  height,  and  ready  for  roofing,  the 
remainder  of  the  structure  being  already 
roofed.  According  to  the  Morning  Advertiser 
the  architect,  in  his  report  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  speaks  of  there  being  no 
doubt  that  the  recent  heavy  fall  of  rain  had 
caused  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  tower, 
but  that  the  primary  cause  was  the  fact  of  the 
tower  piers  resting  on  different  strata,  one 
part  being  clay  and  the  other  rock. 

The  Bristol  Hospital  Competition. 
—We  continue  to  receive  letters  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  competition,  strongly  objecting  to 
the  ultimate  decision.  One  writer  says, — “ A 
protest  against  it  has  been  signed  by  all  the 
architects,  members  of  the  society  in  the  city, 
with  the  exception  of  the  successful  competitor. 
You  will  notice  that  the  satisfaction  you  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  conduct  of  the  committee  is 
not  participated  in  by  the  resident  architects.” 
We  expressed  no  satisfaction  as  to  the  decision. 
What  we  said  was,  that  notwithstanding  the 
objectionable  nature  of  the  proceedings,  as  the 
commi  tee  had  ultimately  acted  on  the  advice 
of  two  professional  advisers,  we  were  not  pre- 
pared to  question  its  justice.  The  competitors 
object,  with  reason,  that  the  whole  of  the 
plans  were  not  submitted  to  the  referees. 

Skating  Grounds. — In  laying  out  parks 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  might  not  a certain 
space  be  levelled  and  surrounded  by  a bank  a 
yard  high,  into  which  space,  on  the  approach 
of  frost,  water  may  be  introduced,  to  a uniform 
depth,  whereby  skating  might  be  enjoyed  in 
safety?— W. 

Louth  Church,  Lincolnshire.— Messrs. 
Maughan  and  J.  Fowler,  architects,  have 
drawn  and  lithographed  for  publication  a tinted 
view  in  outline  of  the  tower  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Louth,  and  a section  of  it.  It  is  a 
very  fine  example  of  the  Lincolnshire  towers 
of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  the  drawing 
is  exceedingly  well  executed. 

Agreeing  to  differ.  — Favour  me  by 
inserting  the  following  tenders  for  a farm- 
house and  buildings  for  Mr.  Robert  Greaves, 
Charlton,  near  Shaftesbury, Dorset.  Mr. Dean, 
architect : — 

Fletcher,  Salisbury £4,589  7 0 

Brammell  and  Buxton,  Man- 
chester  3,142  0 0 

Targett  and  Bustable,  Shaftes- 
bury  3,1 10  0 0 

Miles,  Shaftesbury 2,680  0 0 

Hall,  Queensborough  (accepted)  2,670  0 0 

One  of  the  Competitors, 


D and  STraps. — A correspondent,  “C.J.” 
remarks  on  the  strangeness  of  the  fact,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  introducers  of  the  cheap 
water-closets  have  adopted  the  S,  or  svphon 
trap,  and  their  superiority  has  been  over  and 
over  again  pointed  out,  the  D trap  should  be 
still  in  constant  use  in  houses  of  the  better 
class,— such  fertile  sources  as  they  are  of 
nuisance  and  expense  to  owners  and  occupiers. 
That  plumbers  should  continue  to  apply  them," 
he  says,  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
repeated  demands  made  for  their  services  in 
case  of  stoppage ; but  that  any  architect  or  clerk 
of  the  works  should  provide  for  them  in  their 
, specification,  or  sanction  their  use,  is  not  so 
; easily  explained. 

| Opening  of  the  New  Public  Hall, 
at  Wisbech. — The  formal  inauguration  of 
I this  new  building  took  place  on  Wednesday  in 
I last  week,  the  Earl  of  Aboyne  in  the  chair, 
when  Dr.  Layard,  M.P.  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  of  varied  interest.  The  building°con- 
j ta'ns  on  the  ground  floor  two  rooms  22  feet  by 
I 18  feet,  and  12  feet  high.  Above  these  is  a 
lecture-room,  40  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide, 

■ and  15  feet  high;  and  at  the  back  of  these’ 
j are  the  dwelling  and  sleeping  rooms  of  the 
j housekeeper.  The  public  hall  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  is  approached  by  a large 
entrance  hall.  It  is  S7  feet  long,  40  feet  wide, 
j and  2 7 feet  high,  and  has  a raised  platform  at 
j end  in  an  arched  recess  with  coved  ceil- 
ing: under  the  platform  are  two  retiring 
rooms.  The  hall,  it  is  estimated,  will  seat  from 
! so°  to  LOOO  persons,  and  afford  standing  for 
2,000  persons. 

Drainage  of  Cardiff. — To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  this  matter  been  carried  at  Cardiff  that 
the  municipal  elections  have  turned  upon  it. 
In  the  north  ward,  we  are  told,  two  “ bricks  ” 
and  two  " pipes  ” appeared  as  candidates  for 
seats  at  the  council  board.  The  “bricks” 
(Mr.  C.  Vachell  and  Dr.  Edwards)  and  one  of 
the  “pipes”  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  successful. 
Messrs.  David  Lewis,  William  Prichard,  and 
John  Owen  (“bricks”),  polled  in  the  south 
ward  between  two  and  three  times  as  many 
votes  as  an  unfortunate  “ pipe  ” who  opposed 
them,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Pride,  one  of  the 
retiring  councillors. 

St.  Paul’s.— Are  means  provided  for  the 
escape  of  the  enormous  volume  of  heated  air 
from  the  building?  If  not,  it  will  fill  the 
whole  of  the  dome  to  the  level  of  the  gas- 
flames  around  the  whispering- gallery.  Is  there 
not  an  enormous  wooden  framework  on  the 
exterior  of  the  inner  dome  ? Is  not  the  base 
of  such  framework  bound  around  with  an  iron 
chain  ? If  so,  the  wood  must  be  highly  dried 
and  inflammable.  rIhe  iron  chain  would  ex- 
pand dangerously  by  the  heat.  Will  not  the 
depression  or  lowering  of  the  canopy  on  ap- 
proaching Temple-bar  be  a mournful  imitation 
of  a lively  pantomime  trick  ?— Precaution. 

Fatal  Earth -slid  at  Sheffield, 

While  forming  a deep  foundation  for  a loco- 
motive engine-shed  on  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, and  Lincolnshire  Railway,  on  Friday  in 
last  week,  an  earth-slip  occurred  which  buried 
three  men,  who,  with  great  labour  and  after 
many  hours’  inhumation,  were  extricated  : two 
of  them  lived  for  a short  time,  but  all  of  them 
are  now  dead. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects.—The  first  ordinary  general  meeting  of 
the  ensuing  session  will  be  held  on  Monday 
the  loth  inst.  when  a paper  will  he  read  con- 
taining suggestions  for  altering  and  enlarging 
the  present  National  Gallery,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Smith. 

Maps  of  Pudlic  Roads.— A correspond- 
ent remarks  that  it  is  a strange  circumstance 
that  while  the  private  rights  of  railway  com- 
panies are  looked  after  by  the  legislature,  public 
rights  are  neglected,  and  he  suggests  that  the 
routes  of  public  roads  ought  to  be  recorded  on 
maps,  as  those  of  railways  are.  Our  cor- 
respondent also  suggests  that  many  public 
roads  might  be  levelled  or  made  less  hilly  and 
more  passable  by  pauper  labour. 

Adoption  of  the  Burials  Act  in 
Marylebone.— -At  a vestry  meeting  on  10th 
inst.  after  some  discussion  it  was  unanimously 
resolved,  “That  the  Metropolis  Burials  Act  be 
adopted  by  the  vestry.” 


728 


the  builder. 


[Nov.  13,  1852. 


Destruction  of  \ Suspension  Bridge. 
—On  the  26lh  ult.  the  magnificent  suspension 
bridge  of  La  Roche  Bernard  was  swept  away 
by  a hurricane.  This  stupendous  structure 
cost  a million  of  francs,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  at  Cubsac,  was  the  finest  in 
France.  It  connected  all  Southern  Brittany 
with  Nantes  and  its  vicinity.  The  diligence 
laden  with  passengers  from  the  town  |ust  men- 
tioned, had  crossed  it  but  a few  minutes  be.ore 
it  fell.  It  is  remarked  that  the  architect  ot 
this  bridge  is  the  same  with  that  of  Angers 
which  gave  way  some  years  ago,  when  crowded 
with  soldiers. 

The  Building  Trade  in  Seaport 
Towns.— During  the  last  ten  years,  says  a 
Hampshire  paper,  a great  impetus  has  been 
aiven  to  the  building  trade,  more  especially  in 
the  seaport  towns  of  England.  To  go  no 
further  than  our  immediate  district,  we  nnd 
that  from  1841  to  1851  there  were  built  in 
Southampton  no  less  than  2,497  houses ; in 
Lymington,  63;  in  Christchurch,  65;  in 
Wareham,  196;  and  Weymouth,  480. 

Provincial  Cemeteries.— From  a letter 
received  by  the  mayor  of  Newport  from  the 
Central  Board  of  Health,  it  appears  that  the 
Government  entertain  a hope  of  being  able  to 
introduce  into  Parliament,  during  the  ap- 
proaching session,  a measure  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  provincial  cemeteries. 

Competition  : Killarney  Junction 
Railway  Hotel.— We  hear  that  in  answer 
to  an  advertisement  from  the  above  company, 
twelve  architects  have  submitted  plans.  After 
investigation,  the  directors  have  selected  out  of 
the  entire  number  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Atkins 
and  Johnson,  and  Mr.  R.  Brash.  These 
have  been  submitted  to  a Dublin  architect, 
upon  whose  report  they  will  decide. 

Lecture  by  Mr.  La  yard,  M.P.— While 
on  a visit  at  Dowlais  House,  Merthyr,  Dr. 
Layard,  by  request,  delivered  a lecture  in  aid 
of  the  Dowlais  Library,  at  the  Temperance- 
hall,  Merthyr,  to  an  overflowing  audience,  on 
“ The  Antiquities  of  Nineveh.”  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  and  the  lecture 
was  divided  into  two  parts  by  interlude  per- 
formances of  the  Dowlais  Choral  Society. 

Decay  of  the  Larch. — Within  the  last 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  a mortality  began 
amongst  the  larch- trees  of  a few  years’  growth. 
The  disease  spread  to  the  older  trees,  and 
those  of  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  years  old  are 
now  dying  in  the  same  manner.  1 do  not 
know  how  far  south  the  mortality  has  spread, 
but  I know  it  exists  in  Oxfordshire,  and  north- 
ward in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

5 , , 11  ™ J onTeaseTfor  aTori'^torm  of  vear<  an  extensive  (Jianite  set  Quariy, 

lira c;no  Loads. — Will  one  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  d olUer  valuable  mineral  po-sc-sious  in  North  Wales  (now  in 
ascertain  the  number  of  pounds  or  'a'w’eb'ht’tif  taking 

‘ oTtoT'liev?  .iwajAjwj I ® 


A DESIRABLE  INVESTMENT.— To 

CAPITALISTS  and  O'”""""  • " :— 

n lease,  for  a long  term  of  yea 
- • ’ - — = --r»I  p« 


50  tons,  upon  v 


s of  th»  syenite  class, 


isns&r  Also,  half  . ton,  » f-f- »•  S;  ! ti„  town  * 

JTvdrofhioric  acid. — To  liberate  this  acid  from  fiuor  spar.  Connected  with  these  works  there  ,»  - t,-— • 

two  narts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  put  to  one  part  of  the  spar  ; which  can  be  made  available  to  work  the  ntmrncs  and 

but  KM  be  dangerous  to  corrode t glass  wilf  it  jo  . mines 

liberating  the  acid  IVom  the  spar,  it  being  80  virulen  , , P,lh®'noed  by  there  being  water  and  rail  way  conveyance  in  the  uu 

the  minutest  quantity  of  its  vapour  would  ulcerate  the  | me,liute  proximity  ..f  the  quarries.  The  profit  realised  hr  thu 

even  toen  ...1  Solicitor,  1.  T-A, . 

cautiously  used.  C O UT II  WALES  R A I L W A Y.-GOODS 

WANTED.— The  Directors  require 

qualified  to  Superintend  the  Mineral 


gravity,  and  possess' 


.lised  by  this 

..  n obtain  all 

EVAN  HARE,  Esq. 


tube  I Q 

with*" the  mam  conductor),  “C.  R._  W.,”  “R-  Cleric” 

(iron  windows  are  not  much  used  in  churches  now). 

Clerk"  (it  depends  on  private  arrangement),  W.  U. 

W ”“M  and  F.,”  " D.  and  Son,”  “J.S.”  (n  ext  week  , 

■■  R B ” “ C A.  W.,”  “ W.  W “ Ed.  L.  G.,”  “ W.  B.” 
(useless  at  this  moment),  “J.  S B.”  (®®"B°tr)|,c  “ J4f^; 

H."  (protest  did  not  reach  us),  Quondam,  E.  M-J>( 

•<T  G " “W.  H.,”  ‘‘ G.  W.,’*  "O.  S.,  “J.  P.  S-, 

“ W M.  ” “ J.  II.,”  “ Mr.  S„”  “ T.  B.”  (we  do  not  know 
of  aiiv  elementary  drawing  school  in  Hackney  yet.  As  to 
instruments,  apply  at  Society  ot  Arts). 


the  services  of  a Gentlcm-a.  h-.-.-g-  — 

and  Goods  Traffic  upon  this  railway.  Applications  for  tbc  situa- 
tion, stating  salary  required,  accompanied  by  t-  stimonuus.  must 
be  de  iverca  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  TWELVE  o'clock  on 
TUESDAY,  23rd  inst.— By  o' 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

\ N Architect  and  Engineer,  within  ten  niiles  of 

rV  London,  in  full  practice,  wishes  for  a respectable,  intelligent 
YOUTH,  aboutsixteeu  years  of  age,  as  OUT-DOOR  PUPIL,  lie 


; be  of  industrious  habits,  v 


oil  baud,  have  a taste  for 


- - ...  'drawing,  and  be  quick  at  figures.  A moderate  premium expccreu. 

E R R at u vi  —New  Theatre,  Hanover. — The  notice  ol  this  — Ai>ply  to  -Mr.  J.  FAULKNER,  Ironmonger,  62,  St.  Martms-le- 

theatre,  given  last  week,  was  from  the  Literary  Gazette,  ■ Grand.  References  glveu  and  required. 

and  not  the  Athenceum,  as  accidentally  stated.  i ATTANTED,  an  APPRENTICE  to  the  TOOL 

« Books  and  Addresses."— We  have  not  time  to  point  out  , \ \ TKA DE>  A premium  required.— Address,  G.  M.  65,  Craw- 

ford-Btreet,  Bry  anston-squar 


Books  and 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE. — All  communications  Te%\>eet\ngaAverti*ements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  oddressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


ADVESTISEMBlffTS. 

MERCHANT'S  & TRADESMAN'S  MUTUAL 

1VJL  LIFE  ASS  Ult  AN  CE  SUCIETY. 

TRUSTEES. 

Jeffery  Smith,  esq.  I Bavid  Fergusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  as  they 
fall  due.  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  ami  "thcr  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BONUS  _ . 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bonuses  declared  on  1 olrcies 
effected  with  this  Soc  ety  prior  to  9th  March  last : — 


TO  ENGINEERS. 

WANTED  to  ARTICLE,  a YOUTH,  18  years 

of  age,  for  two  and  a half  years,  in-doors,  to  the  above 
Trade.  A month's  tr.al  to  be  given.— Address,  post-paid,  to  A.  Is. 
2.  Silver-street,  Golden-square,  s atiug  terms,  which  must  be  mo- 
derate.   .. 


TO  JOINERS. 

WANTED  immediately,  tor  a few  months,  SIX 

GOOD  BENCH  HANDS— Applv  (if  by  letter  post-paid)  to 
E.  LAURANCE,  builder.  Braughing  (near  Ware),  Herts. 


TV  ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  a CLERK, 

YV  conversant  with  i he  general  routine  of  the  building  busi- 
ness who  can  write  a good  hand,  and  understands  drawing  ana 
measuring  matei  ia's  and  work.  To  attend  the  same  hours  ns  the 
workmen.— Address.  S.  T.  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder,'  stating 
salary,  age,  and  cap  ibilitie-1. 


TO  LAND  PURVEYORS,  ARCHITECTS,  OR  ENGINEERS. 

W ANTED,  a Young  Man,  who  writes  a very 

W good  plain  baud,  and  understands  book-keeping  and 
figures,  to  cheek  builders^ accounts,  and  do  tbe_ general  writing 


45  19  3 
32  19  2 
34  15  0 


£ 8.  d. 
94  13  0 
65  0 0 


GEORGE  THOMSON,  Manager. 
5,  Chatham-pl.  Blaekfriara.  THUS.  MUSGRAVE,  Secretary. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  l.Old  Broad-street.  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scale  of  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  whioh  a material  reduction 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  rears.  . , » 

Four  fifths,  or  80  percent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  l 011- 
cies  pee  1*1/  fifth  near,  and  mav  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured, 
to  nn  immediate  payment  in  Cush,  orto  the  reduction  aud  ultimate 

extinction  of  future  premiums.  

Osf-tiiird  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  5001.  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  policy, 
to  lie  paid  off  at  convenience,  bv  which  means  1,5001  may  be  in- 
sured for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1.0001.  _ ^ 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  50'.  and  upwards, 
security  of  Policies  effected  — ,v 
of  life,  wher  "* 

Security. 


h this  Companv  for  the  whole  term 
,oc.  i m > < . Hired  an  adequate  value. 

Those  who  effect  Insurances  with  this  Company 


throughout  the  south  of  Scotland.  I venture  , XSiYi,7i7i™e' 'sTCoum  c.Vm  5«m  thiSaktolrrid  by 
to  propose  as  a query, — what  IS  the  cause  of  | Stembers  of  Mutual  Societies 
this  general  decay  and  death  of  the  larch-tree  ! 


business  of  a Surveyor's  Office.  Abo,  a LAN  l>  SURVEYOR,  who 
is  a fair  draughtsman,  nnd  cau  calculate  areas.  Sc.  sc.  uotn 
situations  will  be  nearly  permanent  if  the  parties  suit  Icstimo- 
nials  will  be  required— Address,  post-paid,  statiug  terms  and  age, 
to  Aj  Jl.  c 


be  require  i.— Auaress.  posi-paiu,  hwuk  l l r 

are  of  Housekeeper,  Old  Jeivry-chambers,  Old  Jewry. 


TO  BUILDERS’  CLERICS. 

WANTED,  in  the  office  of  a Builder,  a respect- 

VV  able  Young  Man  not  under  twenty  yens  of  age,  who 
understands  the  general  routine  of  the  office,  hone  need  apply 
but  those  who  have  been  at  least  three  years  engag'  d in  a similar 
rauaeitv.— Applv  by  letter  only  to  T.  B.  office  of  ■ The  Builder, 
1,  York-strevt.  Covent-garden,  stating  age,  amount  of  sa'ary  re- 
quired. nnd  where  last  engaged. _ 


WANTED,  by  a Young  Man  from  the  country, 

an  ENGAGEMENT  for  Two  \ ears,  who  is  desirous  of  im- 
proving him  elf.  as  a CARPENTER  and  JOIN ER.-Addre-s, 
P.  W.  N-.  25.  Caledonian  Coffee-house,  Westminster  bridge-road, 
Lambeth.  N.  B.-No  objections  to  being  bound. 


WANTED,  SITUATIONS,  bv  Two  Young 

VV  Men.-one  a BRICKLAYER  and  PLASTERER.  Ac.  the 


other  a PAINTER.  

willing  to  assist  in  nn  office.— Address  t 
Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


!e£  D°' 


6,  Bond -street, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  twenty-one, 

a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  or  as 
DRAUGHTSMAN  nnd  CLERK.  Understan  - 
tics  and  the  general  routine  of  a Bu«'A»r*«  . 
rate.  Reference,  present  and  former 
3,  Albany-place,  Kentish-town,  r'anr  1 
be  effected  at  the  country. 


„ taking  out  quanti- 

Builder's  Office.  Salary  mode- 
• employers. — Address,  A.  S. 
the  Castle.— No  objection  to 


in  Britain?  Perhaps  it  might  he  worthwhile! 

to  Tirncnrp  seed  from  the  shinalv  and  rockv  PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 
tO  procure  seen  irora  me  bitingiy  aim  rutsy  ^ gT„EFT . riTY  BRANCH:  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 

slopes  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  its  original  ~ ~ 

habitat.  None,  I believe,  who  know  anything 

of  the  larch  will  dispute  that  the  loss  of  it  in 

this  country  will  be  a great  one. — Notes  and 

Queries. 


TENDERS 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  a public-house  in 
Bowling-green-lane,  Clerkeuwell.  Mr.  \V.  P.  Griffith, 
architect. 

B.  and  C.  Haynes £1,259  0 0 

W.  Elston  1,178  0 0 

Gadsby  1,117  0 0 

H.  W.  Cooper  1,090  0 O 

D.  Fowler  1,028  0 0 

\Y . Patience  1,017  0 0 

Elston,  jun 960  0 0 

James  Brake  (accepted)  ...  910  0 0 

Robert  Hughes 810  19  6 

For  erecting  and  finishing  three  fourth-rate  houses 
(shops)  at  Upper  Norwood,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  W.  Macleod. 
Mr.  Dyke,  architect. 

Scott £1,396  0 0 

Humphries 1,375  0 0 

Brown 1.349  0 0 

Jinks  1,325  0 0 

Edwards  and  Bishop  1,170  0 0 

Armstrong 970  0 0 

For  a public-house  and  offices  at  Norwood,  for  Messrs. 
Coding  and  Co.  Mr.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied. 

Holland  £1,714  0 0 

Locke  and  Nesham  1,645  0 0 

Gammon 1,430  0 0 

Patrick  and  Son  1,385  0 0 

Ashby  and  Homer  1,375  0 0 

Chutter  (withdrawn)  1,246  0 0 


BUILDINGS.  Established  It ..... 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared.  £743.0no. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 

PRESIDENT. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  nenry  Stone, esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  Blencoe  Churchill,  esq. 

George  Dacre,  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  I).  King,  bart. 

The  Hon  Arthur  Kinnaird.M.P. 

Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 


Aps'ey  Pellatt,  esq.  M.P. 
George  Round,  esq. 

The  Rev  James  Sherman. 
Frederick  Squire,  esq. 


J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Managing  Direotor. 

ParsicrAN— John  Maclean. M.D.  F.S.S.  29,Upper  Montague- 
street,  Moutague- square 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  TTTE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


YVanted>  by  the  Advertisers,  Two  Young  Men 

YV  of  fourteen  years  practical  experience  in  paving  and  n>nd- 
making.  and  have  a knowledge  of  drainage.  &c  fell  U At  IONS. 
They  are  first-rate  workmen,  of  sober  aud  industrious  hat'  ts.  and 
are  well  conversant  with  taking  levels,  laying  out  roads.  Ac  No 

objection  to  go  abroad.  Reference  as_ to  oharaote- 
unexceptional — Address,  G.  S, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A PRACTICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  is  desirous 

of  an  ENGAGEMENT. -Apply  to  T.  P.  Q.  Office  of  “ The 
Builder,”  1.  York-slreet.  Covent-g  irdcn. 


A BUILDER’S  CLERK  wishes  to  obtain  a 

SITUATION.  Can  be  highly  recommended  for  knowledge 
of  business,  punctuality,  &c.  &o.— Address  with  particulars,  to 
jl.  w.  care  of  Mr.  Horton,  16,  Alleu-street,  Lambeth.— N.B.  Is  not 
a surveyor.  


\ YOUNG  ARCHITECT  wishes  to  obtain  a 

iY  SITUATION  iff  an  Ar 

n public  ai 

of  buildin.,.  , — 

3 II.  S.  L.  Office  of  " The  Builder,” 


Original  Premium. 


79  10  10  extinguished. 

33  19  3 ditto 

34  16  10  ditto 


Architect’s  Office,  either  in  London  o: 

any  large  provincial  town,  as  Liverpool,  & He  has  served  an 
architect  in  London,  holding  a public  appointment,  for  a term  ot 
seven  years.  I s competent  to  make  fair  aud  working  drawings,  and 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  buildings,  Ac. 
ferenoes  con  be  aiven.— Address'  11  - 1 

1,  York-street,  C ivent  garden. 

. . . f . TO  PI. UMBERS,  DECORATORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

i THF,  Advertiser  requires  Partial  or  Permanent 
JL  EMPLOYMENT  in  making  up  Books  and  Accounts, 
Measuring,  Ac.  ; has  no  objection  to  assist  in  the  decorative  de- 
partment if  required;  he  hag  also  thorough 


£.  s.  d. 
1,223  2 0 
S31  17  8 
114  IS  10 


9S2  13 
1.160  5 i 
3,553  17  . 


THE*  Advertiser,  a Painter,  Grainer,  Writer,  and 

Paperhanger.  having  had  the  management  of  workmen  for 
, dvtjipn  von r.  nnrl  now  Heine  out  of  emolov.  is  d'-sirous  or  a 
Total  with  addi-  REENGAGEMENT  as  WORKING  or  SUPERINTENDING 
tions  to  be  fur-  foreman,  either  iu  town  or  country.  Most  satisfactory  re- 
fercnces  will  be  given  as  to  ability,  honesty,  and  sobriety.— 
Apply  bv  letter,  prepaid,  to  A.  L.  W.  7,  Hide-place,  Vincent- 
square,  West  minster.  N.B. —Or  would  take  a large  job  ie.sk  work. 


ther  increased. 


1.882  19  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


\\T ANTED,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
VV  Post-office,  large  business  PREMISES,  with  Dwelling- 

. , _appli-  : house.  Stables,  aud  Outbuildings  ttoj  ining,  or  ground  sufficient 

cation  to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  in  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  for  builuing  the  same,  either  cleared  or  by  pulling  down  old 
United  Kingdom;  at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No.  dwellings.— Address,  Y.  Z.  Mr.  Griffiths,  Post-office,  Clerkenwell- 
50,  Regent-street  1 green. 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  at 
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T>  OYAL  COLOSSEUM. — Every  MONDAY,  at 

-LL  One  Shilling.— The  Panorama  of  London.  Saloon  of  Sculp- 
ture, Conservatories.  Gothic  Aviary.  Swiss  Cottage.  Ac.  Ac.  open 
daily  from  hall-past  ten  till  half-past  four  o'clock.  In  the  Evening 
from  seven  till  ten,  Paris  by  Night,  and  the  whole  establishment 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. ; children 
and  schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (admission  Is.  only).  At 

the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-street,  daily  at  three,  evening  at  eight 
o’clock,  seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  its 
contents,  painted  by  Mr  M'Nevin,  from  the  original  studies,  and 
on  a scale  nenrlv  equal  the  original.  Reserved  seats.  2s. 


PATRON  -H.  R,  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT 

■ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

IV  ENTIRELY  NEW  EXHIBITION.  - An  Optical  and 
Musical  Illustration  of  “A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.”  the 
words  from  Shakespeare,  the  musio  by  Horn,  Stevens,  Henry 
West,  Bishop,  and  Dr.  Cooke,  every  Evening  except  Saturday,  at 
Half-past  Nine.  Lecture  by  Mr.  Crispe  on  Balbioning  and  the 
Prospects  of  Aerial  Navigition.  illustrated  by  a beautiful  Model 
of  Poitevin’s  Parachute.  Green’sGuide  Rope  Diagrams,  Ao.  Lecture 
by  J.  II.  Pepper,  esq.  ou  chemistry  and  its  Manipulations.  Lecture 
by  Dr.  Baohhoflneron  Frictional  Electricity,  illustrated  by  the 
IIidro-Electric  Machine'.  Dissolving  Views,  Chromatrope.'Ac.— 
Admission,  is. ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
lialf-prioo. 


NEW  YORK  EXHIBITION  of  the  INDUSTRY 

of  ALL  NATIONS,  opening  2nd  Mny.  1853.- APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR  SPACE  are  to  be  made  to  C.  BU8CHEK.  sole  autho- 
rised ngent  for  Europe,  at  the  office.  No.  IS.  CHAR  1NG-OKOSS, 
LONDON,  where  all  particulars  can  be  obtained.  Articles  intended 
for  Exhibition  must  be  readv  for  shipment  on  or  before  15th 
FEBRUARY,  1853, at  the  latest. — A VIEW  and  GROUND-PLAN 
of  the  BUILDING  appeared  in  “ The  Builder  ” of  Saturday,  23rd 
October,  1852. 


7 INC  ROOFING.— The  Corplialie  Zinc  Mining 

ZJ  Company  of  Belgium.— GEORGE  HAMLIN  and  Co.  sole 
agents  in  London,  are  prepared  to  receive  orders  for  ships'  sheath- 
ing,  rootling  zinc,  holts,  and  other  products  of  the  above  mines. — 
Offices,  102,  Leaden  ball-street. 


GREAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.— The  superior 

manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement.  The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers.  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  and  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Goods. 

ROMAN,  PORTLAND,  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
Cements  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS.  PA  VIORS’.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  0,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 


DURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

WHARF  " TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS.  ROTIIEK- 
HITHE. — BETHEI.L'S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tnr,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posts,  Piers,  Docks, 
Harbours.  Ac.  ; and  tbe  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  ns  being  perfectly  impervious  to 
tbe  attacks  of  a'l  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE’S,  Sir  W. 
BURNETT'S,  and  MARGAltY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  pr  perties.  are  likewise  non-combustible,  and  arc, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty's  Dock  Yards,  ns  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building;  and  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  and  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  Depflt  of  the  Docks,  ore  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  rc-sliipmcut ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN. 
Superintendent,  on  the  Wharf;  or  at  Mr.  BURT’S  Office. 
2,  Charlotte-row.  Mansion-house.  City. 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  nnd 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fi;h-joiuting  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  hnif-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
and  carriages  lo  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  pas-engers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  (he  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
•ountry  and  abroad  : — 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

London,  Brv.hton,  and  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  aud  South-Western  Junction, 

Waterford  aud  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  arc  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
lines  not.  yet  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  H.  Barlow's  patent  rail,  as  by  its  adoption  the  permanent  way 
may  be  constiucted  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  try  the  engineers  of  the  following 
Great  Western. 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  aud 
Hereford.  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  are  adapted 
to  douldc-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  arc  adopted  on  the 
Enst-Indian, 

Midland, 

Enst  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  linps. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 


tree, 


. — ninster;  or  to  WILLIAM  HOWDEN,  Secretary,  26,  Great 
Oeorge-street. 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
25th  of  August : — 

“ The  system  of  ‘ fish-jointing ' has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft's  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance.” 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August : — 

••  The  result  of  the  three  months'  working  of  the  new  rails 
between  Penzance  and  Camborne  has  fully  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  descnptiou 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei's  advice,  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  the  bad  state  of  the  permanent  way 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  lhat  portion  with  Barlow’s  rails, 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed.” 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry  aud  Enniskillen  Railway 

“The  trial  afforded  i>y  six  additional  months'  working  has  also 
confirmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Rarlow.” 

It  has  mRy  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  and  there 
can  now  be  no  douht  that  its  adopuon,  coupled  with  tne  lessened 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  eflect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

DANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

QUARRYMEN  aud  STONE-MERCHANTS, 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . PADDINGTON. 

Great  W estem  Railway  Station ....  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER, 


Market  wharf,  regent’s-park 

BASIN  — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  altenlion 
of  Builders,  Masons,  nnd  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derbv  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement. 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone,  Ao.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones.  Ledgers. 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Ta'-paul- 
ings  leton  hire.  A Stock  of  Northcn’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  Ao.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  oouutry  orders. 


pORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

yj  PAINSWICK  STONE.-M  ARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form  their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  REGENT'S- 
PARK-BASIN. 


pHEAP  STONE. — Paving;,  32s.  38s.  and  42s.  per 

yJ  loo  feet;  York  sinks  very  low  price,  viz.  Is.  8d.  per  foot; 
s'lls,  7d.  to  lOd, ; coping.  8}d.  to  Ilia,  per  foot.  Chimney-pots, 
stone  pipes,  cloy  ditto,  tiles,  Ac.  at  reduced  prices.  Country 
builders  will  find  a decided  advantage  in  making  their  purchases 
at  this  wharf,  which  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  carriage  bv 
railway  or  oanal.  A priced  list  sent  free  on  application  to  E.  and  W. 
STURQE,  Bridge  Wharf,  City-road.— N.B.  Cash  prices  ou  the 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  8tores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  nnd  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  nnd  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGT"N.  POLONCEAU'S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14.  FISII-STREET- 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  nnd  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tractors supplied  with  the  best  bitumeu  for  oovering  bridges  and 


A SPHALTE.-GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

71  Asphalte  Works.  Rntherhithe ; established  1831.  Every 
description  of  Flooring  lnid  with  the  above  durable  material  ' 
the  best  manner.  Asphalte  for  " " ‘ 

Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


rPERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

JL  Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimnev  Shaft',  Flower 
Trays.  Ac  Ac.  manufactured  bv  J.  M.  BLASH  FIELD.  Mill  Wall. 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docksl,  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Pracd- 
street,  EdgwaTe-rond.  Poddincton. 


WILLTAM  ASPDIN’S  PATENT  PORTLAND 

W CEMENT.— Messrs.  ASPDIN,  OBI),  nnd  On.  have  much 
p'eosure  in  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cement  that  as 
their  works  are  now  in  operation  they  are  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  may  be  favoured  wiih. 

New  Wharf,  Abiugdon-strect.  Westminster,  Sept  23,  1853. 


PERMANENT  STUCCO  WASH, 

WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  as  possessing 
everv  ndvantaeeoyer  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  but.  mny  be 
tint  'd  to  any  other — DOES  N';T  WASH  OFF — is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  aud.  being  a non- absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  _ Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 
Schools.  Prisons  ‘ ‘ — 

keep  good  for  y , 

FECT  SAFETY. 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMFNT.-Thls  cement. from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  nnd  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  days ; 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates ; soon  becomes  os  hard  as  stone  ; 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  and  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  nnd  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  aud  every  information  mav  he  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Agents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  at  the 
Warehouse.  22,  Steel-vard,  Upper  Thamcs-strcet.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 

PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 
PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DA YS.-C1IA RLE.S  K"  INTIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Roman  and  Portland 
Cement,  & c.  Ac.  N ine  Elms.  London.’ 


Medina  (roman)  cement.— The 

material  of  which  this  cement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  »f  Wight.  It  has  nil  the  properties  of  the  Sheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  adapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
whioh  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg;  in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ; 
nnd  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Mcnni  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement  A new  groyne  at  Sand  own  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight, 
has  been  constructed  of  no  other  material  but  this  cement  and  son 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repea'edly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of 'his  improved  manufacture. 

CJIAS.  FRANCIS  and  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London;  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 


6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements'.  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  tbe  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; does  not  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  vroperlies  stamp  it  at  once  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  on  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the'  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to 
the  trade. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

A and  CD.  having  completed  their  works  at  WOULDHAM- 
DN-TH E-MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  are 


«any  Wharf,  Canal-road,  Kingsland-road. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT.— JAMES  WESTON, 

having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works,  Mill-wall.  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew's  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriars  ; or  Middle  Scotland- 
vard.  Wcs'minster.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT. — The  difficulty  of 

procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  he 
depended  on  with  the  greate-t  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  HILTON. athis  Roman  nnd  Portland  Cemcntand 
Planter  of  Paris  Works,  Faversham,  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
at  his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thames  street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 


PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

J-  ANSTON  CEMENTS.— WINK  FI  ELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
Enst  Greenwich.  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  con- 
tracts, arc  prepared  to  exeoute  orders  to  anv  extent  for  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  giv-n  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Orders  received  and  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; 24  Wharf, 
Harrow-road.  Paddington;  Phrenix  Wharf,  Whitefriars,  City; 
Brines  Wharf,  King's-cross  ; and  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros,  and 
Co.  s,  Bridgr-stCoveut  Garden,  opposite  the  Office  of  “ TheBuildcr.” 
-Agent  at  Southampton.  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 


A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

J Y esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting Cement  that  requires  no  colourin'-'.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster  ; aud  Seel-street,  Liverpool. 

EENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  dry  quickly,  and  ran  he  painted  upon  within  a few 
dars.  Made  and  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  bv  frost.  As  a 
morlar  for  brickwork,  it  may  l>c  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
sand  ; and,  for  concrete,  it  will  carrv  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  nnd  gravel —Manufactured  bv  JOHN  BAZLEY'  WHITE 
and  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel -street, 
Liverpool. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

FLEET,  KENT. — Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement,  confi- 
dent that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  preent  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoored.-Ordere 
received  at  the  \Y  orks,  and  at  Great  Scotland-j  ard,  Whitehall. 


_ _ Great  Scotland-yard.  Whitehall. 

AT OTTCE.— PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

The  CO- PARTNERSHIP  lately  subsisting  between 
ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  COX,  having  been  DISSOLVED  on 
the  7th  dny  of  November  last,  by  a decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  aud  an  injunction  granted,  re- 
straining YVilIiam  Aspdin,  then  of  Orme  House,  Northfleet, 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  any 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  said  late  partnership,  nnd 
from  using  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  any  purpose  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX,  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  la'e  firm  will  be 
pleased,  at  their  convenience,  to  pay  their  accounts,  cither  at  the 
Cement  Works.  Northfleet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-vnrd. 
Whitehall,  where  Messr«.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  carry  on 
their  Manufacture  and  Trade  in  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  nnd  Schmidt,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
ROBINS  and  COMPANY.  3 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

AL  L descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 
CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
Ii,'t!lner’.on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers.  Ac.  42,  Parker-strcet.  Drury-lanc.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  lonio,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ac. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 


ENCAUSTIC  TILE  PAVEMENTS  at  VERY 

~ LOW  PRICES.— MAW  and  CO.  of  Worcester,  being  about 
to  remove  their  works  to  Bcntball,  near  Broseley,  Salop  (which 
will  be  their  address  after  Christmasl,  are  disposing  of  all  second 
quality  tiles,  viz.  such  as  are  somewhat  defective,  but  which  form 
good,  durable,  and  handsome  pavements,  at  prices  which  afford 
an  opportunity  not  likely  again  to  occur  of  so  cheaply  paving 
public  and  private  edifices  with  this  useftil  production  of  mcdiajval 
art.  Estimates  furnished,  with  designs,  showing  the  patterns 
ancient  or  modem,  arranged  to  suit  any  Riven  dimensions  ; but  an 
early  application  is  nec»ssary.  as  the  stock  diminishes  in  variety  of 
pattern  as  well  as  quantity.  N.B.  MAW’S  BOOK  of  ENCAUSTIC 
TILE  PATTERNS  and  their  arrangements  wiU  be  sent  free  on 
application  to  MAW  and  CO.  Worcester. 


PAN  TILES,  48s.  ; Plain,  32s.  Gd.;  superior  White 

Suffolk  Facing,  Red  ditto.  Fire  Brick,  65s.— Best  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Ao.  Gas  and  other  shnped  Goods,  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  I lies  and  Bricks.  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Patent.  Malt- 
kiln  and  Corn-drying  finely-perforated  Tiles,  12  In.  and  9 in.  Paving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  quality  and  colour.at  WARD'S  old-established 
Honduras  V barf.  Bankside,  Southwark,  Loudon.  Thames  Sand 
Concrete.  Gravel,  Ac.  Ac. 


I)  RICKS.  — Malm  Cutters,  Yellow  and  Pale 

1 3 , Seconds,  Paviors,  and  Pickings,  of  good  and  sound  quality, 
constantly  on  sale  at  H.  DODD'S  Brickfields,  which  are  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Citv.-II.  I).  earnestly  requests 
purchaser  to  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves.  ' 

Malm  Place,  half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  also  on  sale 
These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burnt,  and  unusually  free  from 
defects  ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being'  suitable  for 
external  facing. 

Apply  to  H ENRY  DODD  and  CO.  at  the  Counting-house,  Hoxton 
Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch,  Hoxton 
N.B.  Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality  constantly  on  sale  noon 
o»,i.  containing  any  saline 


WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  anv 

pattern.  J 


KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  by  architects, can  now  be  supplied  at  n 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE 
7,  Newington-crescent, 


WHITE  BLUNIIAM  BRICKS  and  TILES  — 

7 » These  Goods,  so  justly  celebrated  for  retaining  their  colour 

without  vegetating  and,  combining  great  strength  with  afine  face, 

can  now  be  obtained,  in  London,  in  various  forms  ana  s.:7ih  and  >n 
any  quantity.  The  Paving  Tiles,  Clinkers,  Splays,  Bullnoses.  nno 
Facings  are  well  worth  attention.  Sole  Ao-nts : PHILIP  Ha., 
and  CO.  22,  Steel-yard  YYharf,  Upper  Thamcs-street 


pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

TERRO-ME'l  At,LIC  TlLr,S,  PIPES,  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing muoh  information 
U,se.fS,US,Lr»eferl°cU  a so  uneolicited  testimonials  respecting  a 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  dra  us  or  conduits,  for  ndges,  hips,  valleys,  and  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  and  erections 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake's  "Term- 
Metallic").  No.  4 WHARF,  CITY-ROAD  BASIN,  LONDON  and 
at  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  by  number,  and  approximate  cost  bv  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  (having  been  at  first 
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QIATE  MERCHANTS  can  have  their  SLATES 

S UGHTBKKgu,™  *—■  * 

lighterman. 

34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


CAW  MILL  PROPRIETORS  and  TIMBER 

O MEKCH ANTS 

can  have  their  GOODS  LIGHTERED  upon  very  advantageous 
terms  by 

CHARLES  STRUTTON  (sole  lighterman  to  the  Commercial 
Dock  Company). 

34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth.— Barges  let  on  h;re. 


JENNINGS'S  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER- 

J SHOE  and  FASTENER  costs  HALF  the  PRICE  of  the 
unsightly  SHUTTER  BAR. 

Mav  be  had  from  any  Ironmonger,  or  from  the  Patentee 
GEORGE  JENNINGS,  23,  Great  Charlotte-street,  Blackfrnirs-road 


J'l  ALORIFERE. — Gold  Medal,  Paris  Exhibition, 

V_7  1>49.— A 200,000  cubic  feet  room  warmed  by  hot  air-only,  at 
o-5  degrees  Fahrculieit,  in  burning  10  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour.  The 
most  complete  safety  against  fire,  the  healthiest  and  mo.-t  powerful 
ventilation,  without  any  machinery,  are  obtained  by  BOILESVE’S 
PATENT  CALORIFERE.  The  constant  supply  of  fresli  air 
carries  out  instantaneously,  by  a new  well-improved  process, 
ail  damp  or  vitiated  air,  that  makes  it  very  desirable  for  churches, 
schools,  theatres,  hospitals,  manufactories,  clubs,  houses  of  any 
size,  laundries,  and  green  house'.  The  Calorifire  lias  been  adopted 
by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  at  Woburn  Abbey,  by  several 
architects,  and  it  maybe  seen  in  operation  in  many  places  in 
London  and  country.  — Apply,  per  post,  to  T.  BOILESVE,  French 
Engineer,  14",  Fenchurcli-street,  London. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS,  &c. 

HARTLEY’S  PATENT  ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS, 

l-8th  thick,  or  2 lbs.  to  the  foot;  3-16ths,  or  3 lbs.;  and  l-4th,  or  4 lbs.  to  the  foot,  for 

RTT)GE  AND  FURROW  ROOFS,  GREENHOUSES,  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINE  SHEDS,  MILLS,  MARKET  HALLS,  AND 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  GENERALLY. 


universalis  admitted  that  Glass  in  Roofs  of  a permanent  character  should  not  be  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  weighing  two  pounds  to  the  foot,  Messrs.  J AMES  HARTLEY 
oeiug  uun  cmau jr  .i  on(j  co.  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  a description  of 

ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS  THAT  COMBINES  SIZE  AND  STRENGTH  WITH  ECONOMY  OF  COST. 

vhePATFNT  ROUGH  PT.ATE  is  mnnfaetured  in  sizes  expressly  for  Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofc,  giving  a span  of  from  8 to  12  feet,  at  a price  not  exceeding  weignt  for  weight  that,  of  common  Crown  Glass 

Not  being  transparent,  blinds  are  unnecessary,  and  when  usedin  Greenhouses  no  scorching  occurs  ; its  NONTRANSPARENCY  and  st— - - J-  11 


wvi.vci  .n  Greenhouses 

fcorit's  anrR^oftoT aUkinds : also  Factories,  Workshops,  Ac.,  for  which  purposes 

For  further  information  apply  to  - - . - ...  . 

N B —The  Patent  Rough  Plate  is  supplied  at  a much  lower  cost  than  the  common  Rough  Plate.— May  1, 1831. 


th  render  it  eminently  suitable  for  the  Glazing  of  Couser 


GLASS  IN  EVERY  VARIETY  MANUFACTURED 

FOR  SHOP  FRONTS,  WINDOWS,  AND  HORTICULTURAL  PURPOSES. 

THOMAS  MILLINGTON,  IMPORTER  AND  DEALER,  87,  BISIIOPSGATE-STREET  WITHOUT 

GLASS. 


SHEET  GLASS,  16  ox.  to  the  foot,  in  inn-feet  Boxes,  and  many  other  sizes,  at  ISs.  each,  box  included- 
101  by  81  12}  by  91  15  by  13  17  by  13  19  by  16  22!  by  20 

lli  by  91  18}  by  10!  16  by  14  20  by  15  15  by  101  211  by  15 

Cases  in  large  sheets,  superior,  for  Shop  Fronts  or  cutting  up,  in  either  100, 200,  or  300  feet  oases,  at  20s.  per  100  feet,  or  21d.  per  foot 
ROUGn  PLATE  GLASS,  for  Skylights,  Conservatories,  and  Pavements,  from  J in.  to  1)  in  thick.  Estimates  given  for  Plate  Glass  and  Patent  Plate,  for  Shop  Fronts,  Ac. 

COLOURED  GLAS' Ruby,  Is.  4d. ; Green,  Is.  2d. ; Blue,  lOd. ; Purple, 10d.;  Yellow,  lod. ; and  Orange.  1 ".L  per  foot  Oruameuta!  Glass,  Is.  per  foot, in  the  sheets.  Ventilating  Glass.  Glass  Shades  j 

pure  white,  for  models,  Ac. 

SLATES  AND  TILES,  with  every  article,  on  the  lowest  terms. 


MILLED  SHEET  LEAD,  PATENT  LEAD  PIPE,  SOIL  PIPE,  COCKS,  WATERCLOSETS. 

VARNISHES  AND  COLOURS. 


GENUINE  WHITE  LEAD,  BRUNSWICK  GREENS,  BLUE,  CHROMES,  PAINTERS’  BRUSHES,  GLAZIERS’  DIAMONDS  AND  TOOLS. 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICES  0F  PLATE  GLASS. 

THE  UNION  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  respectfully  inform  the  Trade  and  the  Public  generally,  that  they  have  revised  their  Tariff  of  Prices,  and  made  considerable 

reductions  therein. 

The  New  Lists  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  Works,  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helens. 

Warehouse,  09,  Hatton-garden,  London;  11,  York-street,  Manchester;  15,  South  John-street,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  C.  and  J.  MALLOCK,  30,  Turner’s-court,  Glasgow; 

JOHN  DIX  and  CO.  Bath-street,  Bristol. 


AIPREE  GOSIE7I,  2 6,  SOEO-SQFARE, 

Begs  to  inform  Builders  and  the  Trade  generally,  that  the  following  descriptions  of  GLASS  can  be  procured  either  wholesale  in  crates,  as  manufactured,  or  cut  to  given  sizes,  at 

his  extensive  establishment : — 


PLATE  GLASS  at  the  RECENTLY  REDUCED  RATES, 
ROUGH  PLATE  GLASS.  1,3,  1,1.  and]  inch  thick 

- Rolled  — 


HARTLEY'S  PATENT  1 


ROUGH,  PATENT  FLUTED,  and  PATENT  QUARRY 


STAINED,  COLOURED,  and  CATHEDRAL  GLASS. 

CROWN  aud  SHEET  GLASS  of  every  description  manufactured. 

a„,. TVipVjVr ~‘Y  . ..  . . | BELGIAN  SHEET  GLASS  in  240  feet  oases,  at  40s.  per  case; 

A>un  A MENIAL  GLASS  of  every  description,  at  prices  ranging  from  Is.  per  superficial  foot.  | and  in  parcels  often  eases,  at  37s.  per  case,  for  cash  on  delivery. 

In  the  LOOKING-GLASS  DEPARTMENT  there  are  THREE  EXTENSIVE  SHOW-ROOMS  devoted  to  the  display  of  Looking  glosses.  Console  Tables,  Girondoles,  Cornices,  Picture-frames, 
and  Mahogany  Dressing  and  Cheval  Glasses,  in  every  variety  of  modem  design. 


a parcels  of  five  cases,  at  38s.  ; 


BKOORS’S  PATENT  LEVEE  GILA S3  VENTILATOR, 

FOR  WINDOWS,  PARTITIONS,  RAILWAY  AND  PRIVATE  CARRIAGES,  GREENHOUSES,  STABLING,  &c. 

ALSO  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


STAINED,  BRILLIANT  CUT,  OR  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  LOUVRES  MADE  TO  CORRESPOND  WITH 
DESIGN  OF  WINDOW. 

tlip  ?monntUof  Ycntila'or  for  greenhouses,  hothouses,  piue  pits,  and  all  botanical  purposes,  it  will  be  found  invaluable,  as 

’c  regulated,  at  the  same  time  excluding  all  wet.  It  will  be  foun  1 most  advantageous  to 

and  can  be  nlaced  at  w other  sashes,  thus  effecting  a considerable  saving  of  expense,  as  they  do  not  get  out  of  order, 

vanmirs  Tt  nisi  line  tn'i  ! 5 'J'1.' ■ ens,‘r.e  a Perfect  current  of  air  passing  over  the  whole  interior,  dispersing  all  smoke  nnd 

othersare  i which  i ai  ius,ted  «>  ‘h..t  any  portion  of  the  louvres  can  be  made  fixtures  at  pleasure,  while  the 

outers  are  in  use,  winch  is  done  by  detaching  the  levers  from  the  rod. 

onemi^onsrif rle,,’°1\truc  sv,stem  'entilation  ; is  opened  or  closed  with  cate;  can  he  fitted  iuto  metal  sashes,  or 
ccess  ' ‘ re<lu'reJ-  11  has  betfn  adopted  at  many  banking-houses,  hotels,  public  buildings,  warehouses,  &c.  with  perfect 

•c  S'ass  jar  over  a gaslight : it  instantly  fills  with  steam  : and  where  several  gaslights 

lie  REMEDY—  3 Snllons  arc  given  oil  m one  night,  which  injures  health  and  destroys  delicate  fabrics  anl  colours.— 


MOORE’S  PATENT  VENTILATOR ! 

MANUFACTORY:  SEKFORDE  W'ORKS,  ST.  JAMES’S-WALK,  CLERKENWELL. 

i.  Board  of  'rdiiance.  the  Russian  Government.,  and  the  Emperor  of  China. 
„ -'8  and  31),  CLEKKKNWELL-CLOSE,  L -NDGN. 

,i  --T  J ?f  ?,!‘“rch  and  Clocks  made,  510.  Ditto  House  Clocks,  13,00 
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NGLAND  has  been  burying  her 
Hero ; and  London  has  been 
transformed  into  one  vast  scaf- 
folding. For  these  last  ten 
days  little  else  has  been  thought 
of ; and  though  the  whole  affair  has  taken,  as 
we  think,  too  much  the  character  of  a show 
and  a festival,  unmistakable  evidence  has  been 
afforded  of  the  supereminent  position  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  occupied  in  the  public 
mind.  The  specialty  of  our  province  does 
not  remove  from^hs  the  necessity  of  offering 
grateful  tribute  to  the  great  General  who  took 
3,000  cannon  from  the  enemy,  and  never  lost 
an  English  gun.  But  for  the  security  which 
his  ability,  his  character,  and  his  fortune  gave 
us,  the  sister  Arts  might  still  have  been  skulk- 
ing unknown  in  England.  While  war  occu- 
pies men’s  minds,  and  wastes  worse  than  use- 
lessly their  substance,  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
buildings  arise,  or  painters  and  sculptors 
flourish.  These  are  the  arts  of  Peace  ; and 
to  Wellington,  as  the  instrument  under  Provi- 
dence who  gave  us  this,  restored  confidence 
to  the  world,  and  allowed  the  mental  powers 
securely  to  develope  themselves,  we  ofye  honour 
and  reverence.  “ Forty  years  of  peace,’ 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  said  on  Monday  night, 
“have  hardly  qualified  us  to  be  aware  how 
considerable  and  how  complex  are  the  qualities 
which  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
great  General.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
he  must  be  an  engineer,  a geographer,  learned 
in  human  nature,  adroit  in  managing  man- 
kind; that  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the 
highest  duties  of  a Minister  of  State,  and  sink 
to  the  humblest  offices  of  a commissary  and  a 
clerk;  but  he  has  to  display  all  this  know- 
ledge and  he  must  do  all  these  things  at  the 
same  time  and  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. At  the  same  moment  he  must  think 
of  the  eve  and  the  morrow, — of  his  flanks  and 
of  his  reserve ; he  must  carry  with  him  ammu- 
nition, provisions,  hospitals;  he  must  calcu- 
late at  the  same  time  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  moral  qualities  of  man ; and  all  these 
dements,  which  are  perpetually  changing,  he 
must  combine  amid  overwhelming  cold  or 
overpowering  heat;  sometimes  amid  famine, 
often'aijnd  the  thunder  of  artillery.  Behind 
all  this,  too,  i«  the  ever-present  image  of  his 
country,  and  the  dreadful  alternative  whether 
that  country  is  to  receive  him  with  cypress  or 
with  laurel.”  In  the  present  case  the  laurel 
has  been  bestowed,  and  now  comes  the  cy- 
press,— cypress  not  strewn  over  the  grave  to 
be  swept  away  on  the  morrow,  but  planted 
and  watered  by  a nation’s  tears,  to  flourish 
always.  Thousands — 


filled  the  streets,  the  windows,  the  roofs,  the 
steeples,  to  see  the  “ solemn,  silent,  melan- 
choly train,”  which  accompanied  his  remains 
to  their  final  field.  They  needed  no  urging, — 
no  Homer  to  sing, — 

“If  e’er  ye  rushed  in  crowds,  with  vast  delight. 

To  hail  your  hero  glorious  from  the  fight, 

Now  meet  him  dead  ; and  let  your  sorrows  flow  ! 
Your  common  triumph,  and  your  common  woe.” 

So  great,  indeed,  were  the  crowds  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  that,  through  defective  arrangements 
for  their  safety,  life  was  lost,  as  all  by  this  time 
have  heard.  To  say  that  the  provisions 
were  “defective,”  however,  is  too  mild  a term, 
they  were  disgraceful  to  all  the  parties  con- 


duced. Temple  Bar  was  very  appropriately 
and  effectively  draped  with  black  cloth  and 
decorated. 

The  appearance  of  the  streets  on  Thurs- 
day was  very  striking.  Every  available 
corner  was  filled ; the  pavements  presented 
a compact  mass  of  spectators,  and  every 
where  the  greatest  decorum  and  propriety 
was  preserved.  The  measured  tread  of  the 
soldiery  produced  a striking  effect;  and  as 
the  car  passed  bearing  the  body,  every  head 
was  uncovered.* 

According  to  the  official  account  of 
the  car,  “The  leading  idea  adopted  was 
cerned.  A hedge-carpenter  who  had  ever  seen  ‘°  °btain,  soldier-like  simplicity,  with  gran- 
a London  mob  would  have  made  better  pro- 1 deUr’  8oIemnltJ''  Whatever 


vision  against  accident  than  was  provided  on 
the  first  public  day  of  the  ceremonial.  We 


shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  we  looked  ! "ature  . °f  a,  sham  has  been  shewed.  The 
down  upon  on  that  day.  The  surging  mass  1 dlmensi0ns  haU  been  controlled  by  the  height 
of  people,  steaming,  struggling,  screaming, 


“Mourn  for  the  man  of  largest  influence. 

Yet  freest  from  ambition’s  crime, 

Our  greatest,  yet  with  least  pretence. 

Great  in  council  and  great  in  war, 

Foremost  captain  of  his  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 

And  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime.”* 

Thousands  on  thousands  have  pressed  to 
see  his  coffin  in  the  soldiers’_.^fi|ge  at  Chelsea, 
and  on  Thursday  the  who'irpoifblation  of  the 
metropolis,  with  armies  from  the  provinces, 

* Tennyson. 


crushing  each  other  by  the  momentum  given 
and  checked,  was  frightful  to  contemplate. 
There  was  no  controlling  head,  and  the  effect 
of  what  the  police  did  was  simply  to  make 
matters  worse.  On  the  following  days  bar- 
riers were  erected,  and  the  arrangements 
otherwise  improved ; but  even  to  the  last  they 
were  grossly  defective,  and  that,  too,  though 
there  were  facilities  of  no  ordinary  kind,  in  the 
shapeof  a noble  approach  in  front  of  theentrance. 
If  zigzag  barriers  had  been  constructed  here 
forming  a queue  not  much  wider  than  the 
stream  that  could  enter  the  hall,  the  progress 
might  have  been  nearly  continuous,  and  the 
public,  feeling  assured  that,  although  they 
entered  slowly,  none  went  in  before  their  turn, 
would  have  been  satisfied.  In  the  rush  that 
was  made  from  barrier  to  barrier,  as  these 
were  respectively  opened,  scores  of  persons 
were  knocked  down  and  trampled  on. 

Within  the  hall,  the  arrangements  were  little 
better,  partly  consequent  on  the  plan  of  the 
building.  The  approach  up  steps  was  execra- 
ble, the  doorway  too  small.  The  exit  also 
should  have  been  larger,  and  then  there  might 
have  been  two  gangways  down  the  room,  and 
before  the  bier,  one  higher  than  the  other,  so 
as  to  have  allowed  a much  larger  number  of 
persons  to  have  passed  through-  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Of  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  hall  there 
was  nothing  to  complain,  and  at  the  same  time 
little  requiring  special  comment,  unless  we 
except  the  arrangement  of  the  lights  on  the 
platform,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  night  the 
Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
St.  Paul’s,  presented  a curious  sight : scaffold- 
ings were  being  erected  in  every  direction  ; the 
gas  was  flaring  and  the  hammers  going  all 
night.  At  Somerset  House,  where  a scaffold-* 
ing  was  erected  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
a horizontal  gas-pipe  with  jets  in  it,  had  been 
carried  from  each  of  the  two  lamps  in  front  of 
it,  forming  a regular  figure,  and  producing  a 
singular  effect.  Some  awoke  and  fancied 
London  had  become  a vast  undertaker’s  shop, 
so  constant  was  the  tapping  on  all  sides  ; and 
one  tells  us  he  dreamed  he  was  Charles  I.  and 
that  the  men  were  preparing  the  scaffold. 
How  glad  he  was  when  he  awoke,  and  found 
he  was  a subject,  and  not  a king,  we  need  not 
say. 

At  the  club-houses,  too,  in  Pall-mall,  the 
Athenaeum  in  particular,  the  works  were  going 
on  by  gas-light,  and  a stirring  effect  was  pro- 


I there  is— coffin,  bier,  trophies,  and  metal 
carriage,  all  are  real,  and  everything  in  the 


and  width  of  Temple  Bar,  which  will  not  ad- 
mit anything  much  higher  than  17  feet.  The 
design  of  the  car,  based  upon  the  general  idea 
suggested  by  the  superintendents,  was  given  by 
the  Art  Superintendent,  Mr.  Redgrave;  but  its 
constructive  and  ornamental  details  have  been 
worked  out  and  superintended  by  Professor 
Semper,  whilst  the  details  relating  to  the 
woven  fabrics  and  heraldry,  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Octavius  Hudson,  both  being 
professors  in  the  department  of  practical  art.”  f 
Although  there  is  a certain  massive  richness 
about  the  car,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  wholly 
satisfactory : it  strikingly  recalls  a railway 
truck,  and  no  defence  can  be  offered  for  the 
half-halbert,  half-candelabrum  character  of  the 
supports  for  the  canopy. 

We  give  a view  of  the  cathedral  church  as  it 
was  fitted  up  for  the  ceremony,  looking  to- 
wards the  north-west.  By  a misunderstand- 
however,  only  one  gallery  is  repre- 
sented in  the  transept : there  were  two. J The 
fittings  were  done  in  the  most  substantial  and 
complete  manner,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at 
decoration;  such  as  were  seen,  for  example,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Roch  in  Paris,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  burial  of  Marshal  Soult. 

It  was  stated  that  the  doors  of  St.  Paul’s 
would  be  opened  at  six  o’clock,  but  it  was 
nearly  eight  o’clock  before  the  workmen  re- 

* “ Whom  bear  ye  thus  with  heavy  tread. 

With  arms  reversed,  and  arms  deprest  ?” 

Comrade,  we  bear  the  mighty  dead 
In  glory  to  his  place  of  re3t. 

A nation  throngs  the  city's  ways. 

In  grief  for  him  whose  race  is  run  ; 

On,  in  dark  state,  beneath  their  gaze, 

Comrade,  we  bear  great  Wellington." 

March— slowly  march— hark  ! in  the  hush,  I hear 
Assaye’s  hurrah,  and  Badajos’s  cheer. 

On— bear  him  ou  to  where  they  sleep. 

Our  greatest,  whom  we  name  with  pride; 

Lay  him  by  Moore,  in  slumber  deep; 

Lay  him  by  Abercrombie’s  side. 

Nay— place  him  by  the  only  one 
W ho  fixed,  with  him,  red  victory’s  smile  1 

Room  for  the  dead,  by  him  who  won 
For  us  Trafalgar  and  the  Nile  ! 

On— bear  him  on— hark ! in  the  hush,  I hear 
Toulouse's  charge  and  St.  Sebastian's  cheer. 

Throw  wide  the  doors;  dust  unto  dust; 

O’er  him  the  yawning  marble  close ; 

Give  him  to  Death,  with  trembling  trust. 

Calm  in  his  last  stern  cold  repose. 

In  reverent  silence,  in  the  gloom 
Brooding  beneath  the  mighty  dome, 

Conqueror,  to  share  the  conquered's  doom, 

Leave  him  to  fame  in  his  last  home. 

March— comrades,  march  : hark  ! in  tho  hush,  I hoar 
Quatre  Bras’  hurrah  and  Waterloo’s  fierce  cheer. 

W.  C.  Bennett. 

t The  modelling  was  executed  partly  by  Mr.  Whittaker 
scholar,  aud  Mr.  Willes,  a student  of  the  department’ 
and  partly  at  Messrs.  Jackson’s  establishment.  Tho 
modelling  of  the  Duke's  Arms  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Thomas.  The  castings  were  apportioned  as  follows 
The  wheels  to  Messrs.  Tyler,  of  Warwick-lane  ; the  corner 
figures  of  Fume  holding  palms  to  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Smith,  of  Sheffield  ; the  panels  of  Fame  to  Messrs.  Hooles, 
of  Sheffield;  the  Lions’ heads  to  Mr.  Messenger,  of  Bir- 
mingham ; aud  the  spandrils,  moulding,  and  Duke's  Arms 
to  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Pimlico. 

% See  page  739,  in  our  present  number. 
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treated  from  the  building,  and  the  public  were 
admitted.  No  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  inspecting  the  tickets  on  entering;  nor 
were  there  any  directions,  nor  any  person 
competent  to  give  the  information  as  to  where 
the  different  staircases  led.  Consequently, 
after  the  people  had  rambled  about  for  a short 
w-hile,  and  were  in  perfect  despair  of  getting 
any  seat  at  all,  they  took  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands,  and  remained  just  wherever  they 
happened  to  find  themselves,  irrespective  of 
whether  it  was  the  right  or  the  wrong  place. 
This  subsequently  caused  some  annoyance,  as 
on  the  tickets  being  asked  for,  many  persons 
were  found  to  be  in  the  wrong  galleries,  and 
were  made  to  move  from  the  places  they  had 
taken  up,  to  their  infinite  disgust. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  daylight  had 
not  been  more  thoroughly  excluded  from  the 
' building,  as  the  effect  was  much  marred  by 
the  struggle  between  the  natural  and  artificial 


and  round  the  enclosed  space  to  the  west  nave, 
the  effect  was  striking,  the  white  surplices 
crossed  by  the  funereal  scarf,  contrasting  very 
strongly  with  the  military  uniforms  and  ordi- 
nary civilian’s  attire. 

At  one  the  procession  moved  from  the  west 
door.  First  came  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  officers,  succeeded 
by  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  Albert  and  staff.  Then 
followed  the  choristers,  vicars  choral,  and 
minor  canons  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as.isted 
by  the  gentlemen  of  ths  Chapel  Royal, 
and  by  the  vicars  choral  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  intoning  the  verses,  “ I am  the  Resur- 
rection and  the  Life,”  &c.  Of  the  whole  of 
the  musical  part  of  the  ceremony,  this  was 


perhaps  the  most  successful,  as  the  time  was 


SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DESIGN 
IN  ARCHITECTURE,— HAVING  PARTI- 
CULAR REFERENCE  TO  ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL EDIFICES.* 

Church  towers,  with  pinnacles  at  the  four 
angles,  and  nothing  in  the  middle,  have  been, 
objected  to  by  some  writers;  but  perspective 
in  a measure  corrects  the  fault  of  equality,  as 
it  causes  one  of  the  pinnacles  in  most  views  of 
the  tower  to  be  visually  supreme  : the  great 
height  of  towers  above  the  eye  generally  throws 
one  angle  up  so  high  as  to  produce  much  of 
the  pyramidal  form  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 
Perspective,  it  should  be  observed,  greatly  aids 
the  picturesque,  and  is  indeed  one  of  its 
sources.  The  placing  a tower  at  each  of  four 
angles  of  a building  is  justifiable,  I consider, 
when  there  is  a centre  feature  to  unite 
them,  though  of  less  height,  provided  it  be 
superior  in  some  other  respects,  as  of  more 
beautiful  form, — that  of  a dome,  for  instance,  as 


admirably  marked  and  kept.  The  choristers  in  the  mosque  of  Achmet,  with  its  guard  of 
1 . mmarptti  hat.  fip.nt.rfi  feature  mav  even  be  a 


‘ , , , , , , \ minarets.  That  centre  feature  may  even  be  a 

were  succeeded  by  the  church  dignitaries,  and  i ...  ...  . 


, tower,  if  greater  in  diameter,  or  more  light  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  body  came  the  j eiegant  jn  shape : it  binds  all  together,  as 
foreign  officers,  bearing  the  different  batons,  they  all  refer  to  it,  and  seem  to  exist  for  its 

An  endeavour  to  remedy  this  defect  After  the  corpse,  was  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  protection  or  honour. 

J r I have  hitherto,  in  treating  on  compo- 


but  the  attendance  was  not  by  any  means 
numerous.  Not  so,  however,  the  Members  of 


lights.  , , . . , • c i nave  mtnerto,  in  treating  uu  iuiuuu- 

wasmade  at  the  last  moment,  by  colouring  the  bearing  the  coronet,  and  the  chief  ™urner ; | silion)  confined  remarks  to  the  general 

windows  of  the  dome,  but,  as  may  be  con- 1 the  rear  being  brought  up  by  a dense  body  of  disposition  0f  the  masses:  I must  now 

ceived,  such  an  attempt  was  utterly  futile,  troops  and  others,  who  completely  filled  the  enter  more  particularly  into  the  subject  of 

The  addition  of  black  drapery  over  the  win-  1 west  nave.*^ While  the  coffin  was  being  placed  j outline.  In  the  interesting  and  valuable 

dows  would  also  have  added  greatly  to  the  on  the  bier,  which  occupied  some  little  time,  w0|h  lie  ate  ,e  ail  oomew,  e 
solemn  appearance  of  the  interior,  and  would  the  choristers  made  their  way  to  the  galleries 
have  tended  to  tone  down  the  vast  mass  of  [ 0n  each  side  ofthe  organ,  and  on  the  arrangc- 
liglit-coloured  stonework.  ments  being  completed,  chanted  the  two 

Peers  arrived  a little  before  eleven  o’clock, ! psalms  Dixi  Cuslodiam  and  Domine,  refugium. 

They  then  sang  the  new  anthem,  composed 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Goss,  the  organist  of 
St.  Paul’s.  The  merits  of  this  composition  are 
rather'questionable.  The  lesson  was  then  read 
in  a clear,  distinct,  and  audible  voice  by  the 
Very  Reverend  the  Dean  (Dr.  Milman).  After 
the  lesson  the  choir  sang  Nunc  Dimittis, 
and  then  a new  dirge,  also  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Goss.  To  give  effect  to  this 
composition,  a number  of  instrumental  per- 
formers had  been  engaged.  The  result  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  dirge  itself  is  a master- 
piece, and  its  performance  could  scarcely  be 
excelled.  During  the  lowering  of  the  body 
the  “ Dead  March”  in  “Saul  ” was  performed, 
and  afterwards  the  choir  sang  the  verses 
commencing,  “ Man  that  is  born  of  a woman.” 

It  was  rather  before  half- past  two  that  the 
mortal  remains  of  England’s  greatest  son  were 


the  House  of  Commons,  who  arrived  shortly 
afterwards,  and  mustered  in  great  numbers. 

On  the  east  of  the  Peers  a space  was  set 
apart  for  general  officers,  and  the  bright  scarlet 
and  gold  of  their  uniforms  had  a very  fine 
appearance. 

It  was  about  half-past  eleven  when  the  first 
indication  of  the  procession  having  reached 
the  Cathedral  was  observed.  The  sound  of 
the  bands,  as  they  successively  passed  the  west 
door,  playing  the  “Dead  March”  in  “ Saul,”  re- 
verberating through  the  building, and  alternating 
and  partly  mingling  with  the  solemn  peals  of 
the  great  bell,  was  grand  in  the  extreme,  and 
served  at  once  to  still  the  congregation. 

The  Chelsea  pensioners  were  the  first  to 
enter,  and  were  ranged  on  benches  on  each 
side  of  the  west  nave.  They  were  followed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  different  regiments  in 
the  service, — picked  men,  and  the  flower  of  our 
army, — two  officers  from  each  regiment  having 
previously  been  provided  with  seats  in  the  side 
aisles.  The  deputations  from  the  various 
public  bodies  next  succeeded,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  places  assigned  to  them  by  the 
vergers.  On  the  floor  level  chairs  were  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  bier  for  the  chief  mourner  and 
his  supporters ; and  on  the  right  was  a chair  for 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Albert.  On  each  side  of 
the  bier  there  were  seats  for  the  pall-  bearers, 
and  the  bearers  of  the  bannerols.  At  the  foot, 
two  rows  of  seats  were  assigned  to  the  foreign 
officers  who  took  part  in  the  mournful  cere- 
mony. Ihe  standard  and  pennon  and  the 
guidon  borne  in  the  procession  were  stationed 
at  the  north-west  and  the  north-east  angles  of 
the  open  space  respectively;  the  Banner  of 
Wellesley  anil  the  Great  Banner  on  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  bier. 

About  a quarter  to  one  the  canons  and  pre- 
bendaries, accompanied  by  the  vicars  choral 
and  choristers,  to  the  number  of  about  150 
walked  to  the  great  west  door  to  receive  the 
corpse.  As  they  filed  out  of  the  east  nave 


the  author  endeavours  to  establish  the  form  of 
the  pyramid  as  the  exact  enclosure  of  good 
architecture.  With  reference  to  the  designing 
of  steeples  and  similar  structures,  he  asserts 
that  two  straight  boundary  lines,  meeting  at 
the  top,  are  the  guide  in  adjusting  all  set-offs 
and  projections,  which  are  to  touch  and  be 
confined  by  these  lines.  Now,  of  the  exam- 
ples he  has  given,  it  is  only  in  the  shaking 
minarets  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmedabad  that 
the  straight  line  coincides  exactly  t > the  salient 
angles  ol  its  stories;  and  the  e .ect  of  this 
building,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  . ery  tasteless. 
Had  his  theory  embraced  agreeable  curve 
lines,  he  would  have  found  the  edifices  he  in- 
stanced answering  more  .satisfactorily  to  his 
conditions.  Indeed,  in  the  most  beautiful 
architecture  it  will  be  found  that  the  salient 
angles  range,  not  within  a straight  line,  but 
within  a pleasing  curve,  or  curves  of  some 
kind,  either  simple  or  compound  ; either  one 
beautiful  curve  or  harmonious  combination  of 
curves ; and  a building  with  this  quality  in 
perfection  will  have  its  masses  so  grouped  that 
from  all  points  of  view  its  circumscribing  line 
shall  be  of  a pleasing  form,  i.e.  its  extremities 
will  be  united  in  all  directions  by  agreeable 
lines,  not  downwards  to  the  ground  only,  but 
sometimes  in  a horizontal  and  other  directions. 


committed  to  the  ground.  The  earnestness  I believe  that  in  most  really  beautiful  struc- 
with  which  the  “ Lord’s  Prayer  ” was  repeated  , tures  of  this  kind,  this  has  been  aimed  at : the 
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by  the  whole  congregation,  showed  how  intense 
were  the  feelings  of  those  assembled. 


architect  of  Waltham-cross  could  not  have 
produced  his  design  without  first  drawing  the 
beautiful  enveloping  curve  : his  first  concep- 


After  the  other  prayers  had  been  read  by  tion  would  be  this  ideal  line,  which  would  be 
the  dean.  Garter  king-at- arms  proclaimed  the  his  guide  in  drawing  the  extremities.  Some 


long  list  of  titles  of  the  late  Duke,  and  then  ! have  doul.-tkss  been  led  to  a graceful  adjust- 
ment of  the  extremities  by  feeling  : a strong 


n .1,1  , • . rr  , • inent  oi  me  exiiemiueo  uy  ic 

the  Comptroller  breaking  the  staff,  the  pieces  1 feeli  for  the  beautiful  has,  I believe,  fre- 
were  deposited  in  the  vault  by  Garter.  The  | quently  produced  graceful  and  beautiful  re- 


hymn  “ Sleepers  wake”  having  been  sung  by  suits  in  the  absence  or  ignorance  of  principle, 


the  choir,  the  blessing  was  pronounced  by  the 
diocesan,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  which 
terminated  the  ceremony.  A salvo  of  artillery 
and  a flourish  of  trumpets  proclaimed  this  to 
the  thousands  out  of  the  building,  that  all 
might  know  that  the  last  sad  rites  had  been 
performed  over  the  remains  of  him,  the  be- 
loved of  the  sovereign,  the  revered  of  the 
people, — that,  in  the  words  of  the  funeral 
anthem. 


‘ His  body  is  buried  in  peace. 

But  his  name  liveth  evermore.” 


The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Scotland. 
—The  county  authorities  of  Clackmannanshire 
have  memorialized  the  Treasury  for  a substi- 
tution of  the  six-inch  scale  lor  the  one-inch 
now  about  to  be  applied  to  this  county. 


i.e.  by  men  who  knew  not  the  conditions  on 
which  they  are  obtained. 

A composition  that  would  come  exactly 
within  a straight  line  would  be,  if  not  very  mo- 
notonous, at  least  insipid.  The  tameness  of 
Chinese  pagodas  arises  from  their  being  formed 
to  a straight  line  instead  of  a curve ; and  the 
shaking  minarets  before  named  prove  any- 
thing but  the  virtue  of  the  principle.  The 
queen-Eleanor-crosses,  — our  ancient  and 
beautiful  market- crosses, — are  not  of  straight 
lined  contours. 

While  confinement  to  the  straight  line  would 
be  a restriction,  the  free  use  of  curvature  opens 
design  to  the  infinity  of  beauty,  and  gives  full 
scope  to  individual  feeling,  which  are  limited 
only  by  attention  to  the  intended  expression 
of  the  building  according  to  its  natural  or 
moral  type.  As  I have  already  intimated,  the 


1 See  page  715,  ante. 
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circumscribing  line  need  not  be  restricted  to 
one  curve.  Among  structures  of  this  class 
justly  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  we  sometimes 
see  a straight  upright  line  crowned  by  a single 
curve  or  ogee ; while  some,  on  the  contrary, 
St.  Stephen’s,  Vienna,  for  instance,  presents 
one  beautiful  ogee  curve  in  the  tower,  receiving 
harmoniously  the  straight  line  of  the  spire  : 
Bow  Church,  London,  is  a repeated  ogee  : St. 
Bride’s  steeple,  however,  is  a slight  convex 
curve,  too  slight  rather,  forming  one  lofty 
pointed  arch.  If  abstract  beauty  were  the  sole 
aim  in  architecture,  a series  of  beautiful  curves, 
mainly  repetitions  of  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty, 
would  be  the  actual  contour  of  most  buildings. 
But  structural  and  expression^  requirements 
in  an  art  that  is  to  fill  at  once  the  mind  as  well 
as  the  eye,  demanding  other  lines  and  forms 
than  these,  confines  purely  aesthetic  considera- 
tions to  the  general  outline,  and  to  the  details 
and  ornaments,  against  which  they  do  but 
little  militate. 

Yet  this  application  of  abstract  beauty, 
though  thus  limited,  is  of  magical  effect  in 
architecture.  In  the  more  graceful  of  its  pro- 
ductions, all  manner  of  fair  forms  are  sug- 
gested to  the  imagination  : over  such,  an  ideal 
form  of  beauty,  modified  somewhat  by  each 
susceptible  fancy,  invests  as  it  were  the  whole 
in  a mantle  of  light. 

There  are  principles,  however,  besides  beauty 
of  outline,  to  be  sought  and  embodied  in  these 
works  : there  is  power  of  effect, — expression 
of  definite  character;  and  these  have  more 
frequently  been  neglected  in  the  Italian  style 
than  in  the  Gothic. 

Wren’s  towers  and  spires  have  heen  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty,  and  for  their  construc- 
tive ingenuity : the  latter  quality  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  they  undoubtedly  all  possess ; 
and  in  point  of  beauty  I think  many  of  them 
are  worthy  of  all  praise,  not  only  for  the  design 
of  the  spires,  but  for  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  they  unite  with  their  supporting  towers, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  their  outlines.  I con- 
sider, however,  that  the  interiors  of  some  of, 
his  churches  evince  more  ingenuity,  greater 
victory  over  untoward  circumstances,  and  more 
of  the  skill  of  the  geometer,  combined  with 
the  pure  taste  and  inventive  power  of  the 
artist,  than  any  of  his  spires.  And  when  I see 
by  some  of  his  interiors,  and  by  his  steeple  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  how  much  he  was  capable  of 
ihis  mastery  of  geometrical  form,  I am  sur- 
prised that  he  should  have  allowed  beauty  so 
frequently  to  escape  him  in  designing  the  most 
prominent  objects  of  the  city.  While  Bow 
Church  is  crowned  by  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful steeples  in  the  world,  two  or  three  of  the 
productions  of  the  same  class  by  the  same 
eminent  hand  are  amongst  the  most  indifferent 
objects  of  the  metropolis. 

Wren’s  steeples  were  to  distinguish  the 
house  of  prayer  when  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
distinguished  than  by  such  features  towering 
above  the  street  dwelling-houses,  within  which 
the  body  of  the  church  was  too  often  almost 
entirely  concealed ; and  however  well  this 
purpose  was  answered,  and  however  great  the 
scientific  skill  embodied  in  their  construction, 
t may  be  urged  against  the  whole  of  them  that 
•hey  are  wanting  in  that  simplicity  and  solem- 
nity that  should  characterise  the  sacred  fane  of 
religion,  and  which  I am  well  persuaded  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
style,  as  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  archi- 
tect, to  have  effected.  They  have  answered 
uheir  purpose,  doubtless ; but,  by  associaiion, 
nnd  not  by  abstract  qualities  do  they  express 
ihe  solemn  object  of  the  edifices  to  which  they 
ire  appended. 

It  is,  I consider,  unfortunate  for  the  art 
generally,  that  Wren  so  far  failed,  as  his  un 
questionable  eminence  caused  these  to  become 
lypes  of  a host  of  pagoda-like  spires.  Wren 
nad  a few  able  successors,  and  among  them 
ijibbs,  who  produced  one  or  two  beautiful 
vpires, — St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  St.  Mary- 
e-Strand  ; hut  they  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
cections  as  those  I have  urged  against  Wren’s, 
riz.  want  of  solemnity  ; and  among  later  edi- 
fices of  the  class,  I know  none  that  I could 
aold  up  as  a model  except  that  of  All  Saints’, 
'Oxford,  by  Dean  Aldrich.  Of  this  church, 
nimplicity  and  power  are  the  great  charm  : it 
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is  in  most  respects  the  best  I have  seen.  Its 
peculiarities  are — 1st.  A circular  peristyle  (only 
one)  placed  immediately  on  a square  tower, 
and  receiving  delicacy  by  contrast  with  it, 
while  none  of  the  paltry  expedients  to  prevent 
abruptness  in  the  transition  from  square  to 
round,  which  are  generally  productive  of  eye- 
sores, are  here  resorted  to.  2nd.  The  columns 
are  thickly  set,  which  gives  the  circular  temple 
an  effect  of  richness  and  solidity  so  far  in 
keeping  with  spire  and  tower  ; qualities  which 
are  lacking  in  most  other  structures  of  the 
kind,  their  columns  being  in  general  thinly 
set,  and  their  ensemble  presenting  a tame  and 
meagre  aspect : 3rd.  The  spire  is  small,  as  it 
should  be,  as  if  conscious,  so  to  picture  it,  of 
not  being  quite  at  home  in  the  style;  and  the 
whole  presents  a circumscribing  outline,  such, 
that  whether  seen  by  sunlight,  or  moonlight, 
or  twilight,  it  is  always  beautiful. 

The  spire,  I remarked,  was  kept  small ; now 
spires  of  Classic  or  Italian,  and  spires  of  Gothic 
churches,  are  totally  different  features,  and 
call  for  different  proportion  and  different 
treatment.  How  sensible  Wren  was  of  this 
fact  may  be  gathered  from  the  smallness  of  his 
Italian  steeples  generally.  Indeed,  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  to  get  rid  of  as  much  spire 
as  possible  that  he  repeated  his  different  stages 
so  often  with  increasing  diminution  ; and 
Gibbs,  in  St.  Martin’s,  truncated  it  evidently 
to  divest  it  of  some  portion  of  its  Gothic  cha- 
racter. Indeed,  the  proper  crowning  of  such 
steeples  is  not  the  pyramidal  spire,  but  the 
dome,  either  hemispherical  or  ogee  in  section. 
With  the  dome,  however,  in  these  compara- 
tively small  features,  there  is  great  danger  of 
perpetrating  that  bugbear  of  architectural  de- 
signers and  heir-loom  of  critics,  ycleped  the 
pepper-box. 

The  great  charm  of  Aldrich’s  steeple,  I re- 
marked, lies  in  its  simplicity  and  power.  Com- 
plexity and  tameness  are  the  characteristics  of 
most  later  ones.  Piling  order  upon  order  in 
mid-air  to  the  extent  sometimes  practised  in 
these  works,  seems  a jesting  with  classic  archi- 
tecture, and  produces,  at  best,  but  so  many 
rivals  of  the  pagoda.  Neither  in  St.  George’s 
Church  nor  in  St.  Michael’s  of  this  town 
(Liverpool)  have  the  architects  made  suitable 
provision  for  light  and  shade,  or  caught  the 
secret  of  general  effect  in  the  composition, 
which  is  contrast  between  the  form  of  the 
orders  or  stories.  St.  George’s  presents  the 
transition  from  an  octagon  to  a circle  with  no 
increase  of  columnar  richness,  and,  conse- 
quently, looks  weak  and  tame ; and  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  though  far  more  effective, 
rises  but  from  a square  to  a slightly-expressed 
cross ; while  All  Saints’  Church,  Oxford, 
breaks  at  once  from  a plain  square  tower  to  a 
rich  thickset  circular  peristyle,  the  square 
basement  giving  increased  effect  to  the  latter, 
which  strikes  at  once  with  its  classic  and 
artistic  beauty. 

We  must  fail  in  such  works  unless  we  look 
not  only  for  inspiration  of  beauty  on  the  fairer 
forms  of  nature,  but  also  for  models  of  power 
on  her  grander  and  sublimer  imagery. 

This  brings  me  to  an  important  point  in  my 
subject:  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  are 
other  qualities  to  be  expressed  in  architecture 
than  those  elegant  ones  embodied  by  the  pyra- 
midal. I am  here  again  at  issue  with  Bartho- 
lomew, who  says  the  most  perfect  architectural 
composition  is  that  which  forms  one  immense 
pyramid  of  decoration,  consisting  of  many 
minor  subservient  pyramidal  masses.  Now, 
these  conditions  would  exclude,  besides  the 
Greek  temple,  which  he  names  as  an  exception, 
the  Italian  palaces,  and  other  great  buildings 
of  acknowledged  power  and  beauty.  In  fact, 
it  is  true  of  but  one  class  of  buildings,  viz.  all 
graceful  and  elegant  buildings.  Of  all  grand 
and  sublime  buildings  it  is  not  a condition. 
Of  the  greatest  and  sublimest,’such  as  would 
strike  terror  into  the  beholder,  the  very  reverse 
is  the  form, — the  inverted  pyramid  ; and  I 
consider  the  pyramidal  mass,  and  the  inverted 
pyramidal  mass  stands,  in  theory,  at  the  two 
extremes  of  the  graceful,  and  the  sublime  or 
awful,  in  architecture. 

The  latter  principle  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
practical  result  in  lofty  towers  with  overhang- 
ing battlements,  or  jutting  turrets,  But  though 


limited  in  its  application,  it  is  of  great  value 
in  architecture  ; and  Ruskin,  who  refers  to 
it  in  treating  on  the  power  of  magnitude  and 
height,  has  not  overrated  it ; for  architecture 
exerts  great  power  over  the  imagination  by 
bold  and  abrupt  projections,  which,  from  being 
suggestive  of  great  constructive  power,  excites 
emotions  of  awe  and  wonder  in  the  beholder. 
Imagine  the  effect  of  this  kind,  produced  by  a 
tower  such  as  the  Victoria  Tower  at  West- 
minster, with  a top  jutting  story  of  some  30 
feet  projection,  and  50  or  60  feet  high.  The 
effect  to  a person  standing  under  if,  though  no 
danger  were  apprehended,  would  be  terrific. 
Of  course,  this  principle  can  seldom  be  applied  ; 
but  the  perpendicular  form,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral one  between  the  two  extremes  I have 
mentioned,  and  which  is  an  expression  of  great 
grandeur  and  power  in  itself,  is  always  or 
mostly  practicable ; and  this  may  be  made 
more  powerful  generally  by  bold  and  sudden 
projections,  as  cornices  or  balconies. 

On  the  subject  of  decoration,  I would,  in 
the  first  place,  observe  that  a building  is  deco- 
rated, and  in  no  small  degree  when  it  is  beau- 
tifully and  truthfully  designed  and  executed. 
The  architectural  forms  are  decoration  in  them- 
selves, and  the  greater  the  building, — the  more 
sublime  its  component  features,  the  less  it 
needs  the  ministry  of  the  sculptor  or  painter  : 
a dome,  for  instance,  of  pure  form  and  majestic 
proportions,  asks  us  for  but  little  ornament. 
But  there  is  a dignity  in  an  architectural 
member,  though  far  less  pleasing  in  itself, 
when  truthfully  fulfilling  an  important  and  in- 
dispensable office  to  which  it  is  properly  fitted 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  constructive  science, 
that  tells  upon  the  feelings,  and  becomes  an 
artistic  object,  however  unfavoured  by  the 
sculptor  or  painter.  Truth  is  the  first  decora- 
tion, and  the  foundation  for  all  real  embellish- 
ment; and  a rafter,  beam,  or  joist,  rough  from 
the  carpenter,  is  pleasanter  to  the  eye  of  pure 
taste  than  idle  features,  however  beautiful  in 
themselves,  or  than  improper  or  senseless  orna- 
ment. And  the  main  thing,  on  the  application 
of  further  embellishment,  is  to  take  care  that 
these  forms  be  not  hidden  or  marred,  but  that 
it  (the  embellishment)  should  further  set  forth 
and  explain  their  nature,  and  be  in  strict  har- 
mony with  it.  Architectural  ornament  should 
be  used  like  wit,  which  is  best  employed  to 
illustrate  and  adorn  truth.  All  ornament  must 
be  chosen  in  reference,  and  be  made  duly 
subordinate  to  the  forms  on  which  it  reposes, 
according  to  the  way  of  nature  ; a rule  that  has 
often  been  flagrantly  violated,  and  never 
more  so,  I think,  than  in  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  I well  remember  my 
surprise  when  I first  stood  under  that  cele- 
brated concave,  to  find  that  in  effect  there 
is  after  all  no  dome.  Now,  the  great  error  of 
this  painting  of  Thornhill’s  is  not  the  material 
of  its  ornament,  — its  being,  for  the  greater 
part,  as  Ruskin  would  term  it,  man’s  work 
instead  of  God’s  work, — the  great  error  of 
this  performance  is  its  existence  there.  No 
matter  what  its  artistic  merits ; were  its  his- 
torical part  the  best  work  of  Raphael,  it  is 
worse  than  worthless  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s. 
If  Wren  agreed  to  his  dome  being  thus  covered, 
it  was  the  greatest  mistake  on  his  part  that 
ever  a great  man  made.  This  painting  renders 
the  whole  dome  a farce — virtually  annihilates 
it.  Sir  C.  Wren  achieved  a great  cupola  as  a 
coronet  to  his  collossal  church  worthy  of  the 
noble  composition,  Sir  James  Thornhill  falls 
to  work  immediately,  not  to  enhance  its  beau- 
ties by  an  application  of  the  treasures  of  his 
art,  not  to  make  it  a more  beautiful  dome,  but 
to  prevent  its  manifesting  itself  as  a dome  at 
all ; (for  such  unquestionably  is  the  result  of 
the  architectural  device  forming  the  frame  of 
the  paintings) ; to  make  it  look  like  something 
else,— a cylindrical  arcade  ; to  paint  it  out,  in 
short,  as  if  the  architect  had  made  a mistake  in 
placing  it  there. 

Taking  warning  by  such  errors,  we  must 
proceed  to  consider  what  is  the  source  of 
our  ornamentation, — what  it  is  to  consist 
of, — what  its  extent ; a subject  which,  how- 
ever difficult,  should  be  treated  more  in- 
dependently than  it  generally  is  ; as  I con- 
sider a great  deal  of  time  has  been  lost  in 
considerations  of  what  the  Greeks  and  other 
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ancients  did.  On  this,  as  on  all  other  sub- 
jects,  we  must,  to  succeed  in  our  inquiries, 
fall  back  upon  ourselves,  and  use  our  own 
judgments  and  feelings,  enlightened  and  cul- 
tivated by  every  means  at  our  command  ; arid 
I think  we  are  competent  thus  to  settle 
it,  without  appeal  to  authority.  A great 
deal  of  material,  however,  remains  to  us 
in  the  works  of  the  past,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  what  use  we  should 
make  of  that  which  remains  to  us  of  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  art  in  our  sculptural  decora- 
tions. We  should,  I think,  use  these  elements 
when  we  thoroughly  understand  their  nature 
and  meaning,  when  we  know  all  their  relations 
and  bearings,  and  thoroughly  digest  them 
mentally  ; just  as  a wise  man  takes  the  advice 
of  another  when  he  has  made  it  his  own 
opinion.  Great  caution  is  needful  here : a 
great  deal  of  discordancy,  insipidity,  or  dead- 
ness arises  from  unenlightened  or  unfeeling 
appropriation  of  the  elements  of  antiquity. 
There  are  stock  ornaments,  wreaths,  festoons, 
honeysuckles,  and  the  rest,  which  are  by  too 
many  designers  put  up,  not  for  their  artistic 
value,  not  because  they  will  express  that  idea 
they  wish  to  express  in  that  place,  the  idea  that 
will  be  apposite  ; but  just  because  they  think 
something  ought  to  be  put  there,  and  they 
have  nothing  else  to  put ; like  some  fashion- 
able phrase  of  the  drawing-room  introduced 
to  stop  the  gaps  in  conversation.  As  silence 
in  the  one  case  would  be  more  agreeable  to  a 
person  of  sense,  so  would  blankness  in  the 
other  to  a man  of  discriminative  taste  and 
genuine  feeling. 

From  unthinking  adoption  of  ancient  fea- 
tures, a great  deal  that  is  offensive  and  wrong 
in  expression  exists  in  our  modern  buildings. 
We  have  features  both  in  our  modern  Gothic 
and  modern  Classic  that  should  have  been  left 
to  slumber  in  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  as  they 
belong  only  to  the  past,  as  they  are  at  variance 
with  the  present  institutions  and  spirit  of  society, 
and  have  no  echo  in  the  breasts  of  the  living 
generation.  Such  I consider,and  I mention  them 
because  I think  them  pre-eminent  in  the  display 
of  bad  taste  and  corrupted  feeling,  particularly 
when  applied  to  church  architecture,  are  the 
species  of  columns  called  Caryatides,  by  some 
looked  upon  as  a distinct  order.  Human 
figures  on  the  summit  of  a building  are  exalted  ; 
they  are  always  beautiful  in  niches,  to  which  in 
the  Gothic  architecture  the  canopy  gives  addi- 
tional beauty  and  honour  ; but  used  as  columns 
they  are  a degradation  of  humanity ; and 
whether  the  account  of  Vitruvius  as  to  the 
revengeful  motive  of  their  origin  be  true  or 
false,  they  breathe  of  slavery,  of  Oriental  sub- 
jection and  abuse  of  the  sex;  and  however 
classic  their  associations,  however  charming  to 
the  traveller  in  the  porch  of  the  Pandrossium, 
it  is  certainly  not  graceful  to  repeat  them  in 
England,  where  Christianity  if  not  chivalry 
should  have  prevented  their  appearance. 

Besides,  there  is  an  incongruity  in  their  em- 
ployment as  columns,  and  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  them  from  time  to 
time  by  different  writers  are  not  by  any 
means  of  too  matter-of-fact  a character  for 
fine-art  criticism.  Caryatides  are  ornaments, 
as  all  statues  are ; but  for  a support  as  a column, 
we  want,  not  a symbol  or  an  ornament,  but  a 
real  thing, — a solid  body  capable  of  endurance. 
A thing  representing  a natural  object  cannot 
take  a primary  office  in  architecture,  except  for 
a small  corbel  or  the  like.  Some  have  called 
them  beautiful  absurdities;  but  the  phrase, 
applied  to  such  features,  is  a contradiction  ; for 
it  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  is  to  be  gratified  in 
architecture  : its  real  ornaments,  like  pearls, 
are  from  the  deep ; for  architecture  appeals  to 
the  understanding,  and  is  dependant  on  the 
reflective  powers  of  the  spectator  for  its  effect 
on  his  mind.  T.o  profound  feeling,  therefore, 
for  the  beautiful  we  should  join  calm  and  fear- 
less reasoning.  In  real  architecture,  reason 
must  reign,  and  no  absurdity  can  be  admitted 
there. 

In  Caryatides,  beauty  there  undoubtedly  is, 
but  it  is  in  the  statue,  not  in  its  application  : 
beauty  which  the  misuse  of  the  figure  only 
obscures  and  diminishes.  ° 1 

The  objection  here  made  to  Caryatides  ap- 
plies with  but  little  softening  to  Perses  or  Per- 


sians,— the  employment  of  male  figures.  They 
are  all  of  them  absurd,  and  uncalled  for  by 
exigency,  either  aesthetic  or  physical,  by  any 
legitimate  motive  in  architectural  design.  If 
no  ancient  authority  existed  for  their  introduc- 
tion, we  should  not  have  been  offended  by 
their  employment  in  modern  Europe.  He 
would  be  a bold  man,  I take  it,  who,  unsup- 
ported by  authority,  would  venture  to  repre- 
sent a lady  groaning  under  the  weight  of  an 
entablature  as  a substitute  fora  column  in  the 
present  day. 

We  are  misled  in  our  choice  and  adoption 
of  ancient  ornament  by  association.  We 
naturally  connect  the  idea  of  beauty  with  what- 
ever is  worn  by  a graceful  person  ; and  from 
the  same  feeling,  elements  in  themselves  very 
indifferent,  but  attached  to  some  noblebuilding, 
come  to  be  linked  in  most  minds  with  images 
of  beauty.  Our  prime  and  safest  source  of 
ornament  is  nature  herself,  and  human  life 
and  history.  The  poet  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature  and  life,  and  so  according  to  his  powers 
must  the  architect,  whose  art  not  only  can 
yield  majestic  and  beautiful  images  of 
nature,  refined  by  human  fancy  and  feel- 
ing, but  may  have  sympathy  by  its  mys- 
terious forms,  its  groupings  and  combi- 
nations, its  sunlight  and  its  gloom,  with 
the  triumphs  and  woes,  the  hopes  and  the 
conflicts  of  humanity.  Of  old  the  sculptor 
and  the  architect  luxuriated  in  the  mazes  of 
the  poet’s  fancy,  and  the  sculptor’s  hand 
realised  in  stone  the  bright  imagery  of  the 
poet’s  dream.  The  magic  charms,  too,  of 
geometry,  creating  as  it  were  a world  from 
nothing,  were  not  wanting.  These  sources  of 
decoration  are  yet  unsealed,  and  there  are  wide 
fields  for  their  display,  wider  than  is  generally 
conceived.  home  edifices  may  be  covered 
with  tracery,  and  sculpture,  so  long  as  it  be  kept 
broad  and  delicate,  and  not  suffered  to  inter- 
fere with  the  main  lines,  as  it  too  often  does  in 
modern  works,  and  subvert  the  great  divisions 
of  the  design.  Richness  and  simplicity  are 
not  inimical  to  each  other ; minuteness  of 
ornament  need  not  destroy  grandeur,  for  they 
are  combined  in  many  of  our  older  structures. 
In  the  exterior  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel, 
for  instance,  you  may  fix  your  eye  upon  any 
main  feature  of  the  building,  buttress  or  what 
not,  and  contemplate  its  form  and  proportions, 
quite  undisturbed  by  the.  delicate  detail,  so 
completely  does  the  latter  keep  its  place.  Let 
any  architect  compare  this  building  with  its 
new  neighbour  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 
where  the  too  often  obtrusive  detail  interferes 
with  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of  the  design, 
and  he  will  see  at  once  the  difference  to  which 
I would  call  attention,  between  ancient  and 
modern  works  in  this  respect. 

I have,  in  the  preceding  remarks,  confined 
my  illustration  of  principle  chiefly  to  the  pre- 
sent dominant  system  of  Ecclesiastical  Archi- 
tecture. I do  not,  however,  recognise  that 
style  as  the  only  one  meet  or  worthy  to 
enshrine  the  religion  of  the  day.  All  art  and 
nature  are  open  to  the  architect,  who,  like  the 
poet,  should  free  himself  from  the  prejudices 
of  his  country  and  day,  and  be  superior  to 
time  and  place,  becoming  thereby  a general 
instead  of  a local  man ; and  not  a British  or  a 
French,  but  a world-architect.  I consider  one 
of  the  impediments  to  the  advancement  of  art 
generally,  is  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  fashion 
and  opinion,  that  would  limit  the  resources  of 
the  artist  to  any  one  style.  To  the  ecclesi- 
astical architect  I believe  this  limitation  must 
be  peculiarly  prejudicial,  as  it  shuts  him  out 
from  the  use  of  elements  peculiarly  fitted  to 
the  expression  of  solemn  and  religious  ideas, 
belonging  to  a style  capable  of  the  highest 
development  and  the  most  glorious  and  sub- 
lime significance.  In  a former  paper  I sug- 
gested the  Greek  periptery  as  being  a fit  type 
for  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  day.  I did  so 
because  I consider  it  the  grandest  and  most 
solemn  form, — the  one  most  sacred  in  its  ex- 
pression that  any  architectural  elements  can 
assume.  This  I think,  in  the  absence  of  pre- 
judice, would  soon  be  acknowledged.  But 
alas  ! the  architecture  and  the  paganism  of  the 
sacred  edifices  of  the  Greeks  have  been  spoken 
of  as  if  they  were  not  distinct  and  separable. 
Now,  no  true  architecture  can  share  the  fate  of 


paganism,  or  be  bound  to  the  destiny  of  any 
creed  whatever.  Art  is  indissolubly  linked  to 
humanity,  and  universal  in  its  application ; 
but  though  eminently  religious,  and  fit  to  be 
associated  with  and  to  minister  to  the  purest 
and  holiest  forms  of  religion  in  the  world,  yet 
its  expression  is  too  broad  to  permit  it  to  be 
wrested  in  favour  of  any  particular  creed  or 
ritual,  with  which  it  can  only  be  connected  in 
the  minds  of  individuals,  by  an  arbitrary  and 
accidental  association  of  ideas.  The  true  artist 
must  be  indebted  to  all  styles,  but  what  he 
extracts  will  rise  to  him  divested  of  all  the 
local  peculiarities,  extraneous,  historical,  and 
temporary  adjuncts.  That  the  Greek  elements 
cannot  be  thus  separated  and  combined  in  new 
forms,  otherwise  than  as  in  the  Greek  temples, 
and  made  to  serve  and  embellish  other  plans 
consistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  original  and  truthful  architecture,  is  a posi- 
tion too  absurd,  I think,  to  merit  reply.  The 
Greeks  themselves  combined  them  otherwise, 
and  he  who  cannot  do  so  too  is  no  architect.  If 
the  richest  products  of  the  human  mind  should 
be  laid  on  the  altar  of  religion,  then  our  sacred 
architecture  must  be  commensurate  with  our 
ideal  of  structural  art ; and  the  genius  of 
Greek  design  must  also  be  pressed  into  its 
service  and  made  to  minister  to  the  religious 
sentiment. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I am  hostile  to 
the  system  so  much  preferred  to  it.  I believe 
it  is  equally  based  on  principles  of  our  nature, 
and  answers  to  emotions  that  are  common  to 
our  race.  Pursued  in  the  spirit  of  its  in- 
ventors and  first  practitioners,  by  men  who 
could  prove  themselves  their  true  successors, 
and  instead  of  pushing  it  back,  would  carry  it 
on,  in  the  manner  its  originators  would  them- 
selves have  carried  it  on,  under  new  circum- 
stances, using  its  elements  only  as  instruments 
of  emotion,  Gothic  architecture  might  run  a 
new  and  illustrious  career.  I say  I am  not 
hostile  to  this  system  of  our  forefathers  : it 
would  be  unnatural  to  be  so,  I am  only 
claiming  for  the  Greek  architecture  what  I 
conceive  to  be  its  rights,  and  which  I think 
have  never  been  fully  urged.  All  that  Gothic 
architecture  is,  it  has  been  declared  to  be,  by 
its  able  modern  advocates;  and  it  has  had 
ample  justice  meted  to  it : while  the  Greek,  on 
the  contrary,  has  been  the  victim  of  prejudice, 
of  half  views,  and  of  illogical  conclusions. 
Admit  the  Greek  architecture  to  a participa- 
tion in  the  ministry  of  art  to  religion,  and  we 
may  then,  and  not  till  then,  be  said  to  have 
requited  some  portion  of  our  obligation  to 
Greek  genius.  It  is  the  seed  of  all  that  we 
have  known  of  greatness  in  architecture,  and 
we  are  architects  only  in  proportion  as  we  feel 
its  beauty  and  fathom  its  source. 

In  choosing  a style  for  a sacred  edifice,  we 
should  consider  which  is  best  fitted  naturally, 
and  adopt  that  which,  by  its  intrinsic  quali- 
ties, is  most  capable  of  producing  solemn  im- 
pressions, whatever  its  associations  may  be,  or 
however  deficient  in  associations  of  a certain 
kind.  The  test  of  any  one  style  in  reference 
to  this  qualification  is  the  consideration,  not 
how  it  affects  some  particular  section  or  class 
of  men,  through  the  medium  of  its  history,  its 
accidental  and  individual  associations,  but 
how  it  stands  related  to  human  nature  by  its 
intrinsic  and  essential  qualities,  by  its  univer- 
sal, unchanging,  and  imperishable  associations. 

Has  this  been  the  test  applied  ? Have  not 
personal  associations  been  confounded  with, 
and  allowed  to  have  all  the  weight  of,  natural 
laws,  to  the  impediment  and  great  detriment 
of  art  ? 

For  what  are  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
erecting  in  our  day?  Their  types  or  originals 
were  admirable  as  works  of  art;  there  was 
truth,  feeling,  spirit,  life  in  them  ; they  were 
built  by  men  who  were  true  successors  of  their 
predecessors  ; who  were  led  to  that  style  and 
mode  of  construction  by  the  nature  of  theii 
materials,  hy  the  dictates  of  their  science,  by 
their  social  status,  their  form  of  worship  : the 
style  of  the  original  buildings  was  the  natural 
result,  the  blossoming,  as  it  were,  of  the  struc- 
tural science  or  constructive  principles  which 
guided  their  formation.  But  the  imitations 
want  structural  consistency  and  other  qualities 
of  real  architecture.  Our  religion  points  tc 
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other  forms  than  these ; our  materials,  our 
science,  to  a very  different  mode  of  construc- 
tion ; our  more  delicate  habits  require  a 
different  kind  of  finish  and  fitting.  The 
Medisevalists,  whatever  their  style,  adapted  the 
interior  distribution  to  their  ritual  j they  always 
formed  them  to  a plan  that  corresponded  to 
their  religious  purposes.  They  made  con- 
structive and  aesthetic  requirements  subservient 
to  that.  Their  religion  and  their  art  in  all 
things  went  hand  in  hand,  and  their  cathedrals 
and  abbeys  were  the  natural  and  inevitable 
result  of  their  religious  enthusiasm,  the  mate- 
rial embodiment  of  their  faith.  Why  cannot 
we  do  the  same?  Why  are  we  to  sacrifice  all 
to  the  principle  of  symbolism  ? Symbolism 
has  no  real  root  or  authority  in  art  ; 
we  are  not  bound  to  symbolize  either 
states  of  mind  or  Christian  doctrines  : 
we  may  have  symbols,  but  let  us  have 
accommodation  first;  for  symbolism  is  not 
essential  to  a Christian  church  : a true 
Church  (the  material  church,  I mean)  is  one 
built  with  the  best  means  we  have  ; by  the  ex- 
ertion of  our  highest  efforts,  the  exercise  of 
our  noblest  art : a true  Church  is  one  con- 
ceived in  a spirit  pure  and  unbiassed,  fully 
informed  by  its  especial  and  sacred  purpose; 
and  built  with  the  providential  materials  of  the 
country  and  the  day.  The  Gothic,  or  any  other 
style  in  which  the  church  has  been  aforetime 
built,  I look  upon,  not  as  an  essential,  hut  an 
historical  accident  of  religion, — an  adventitious 
and  extraneous  circumstance.  Though  art  as 
well  as  nature  is  the  ally  of  religion ; though 
whatever  is  great,  and  good,  and  true  belongs 
to  Christianity,  which  can  open  its  arms  wide 
enough  to  receive  all  that  is  fair  and  pure,  and 
will  accept  of  their  ministry,  yet  it  is  entirely 
independent  of  such  things,  and  is  no  respecter 
of  styles  and  schools. 

To  divest  the  architectural  mind  of  all  pre- 
judice and  chance  association,  of  all  restriction 
imposed  by  precedent,  fashion,  bigotry,  narrow 
and  false  criticism,  and  bring  it  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  natural  laws  only,  is  to  be  the  great 
task  of  the  day.  Freedom  is  in  all  things  an 
essential  condition  of  growth  and  power.  Po- 
litical freedom  is  not  more  essential  to  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  religious  prosperity  and 
progress,  than  is  freedom  of  mind  from  all 
the  shackles  of  precedent  and  the  bonds  of 
ancient  rule,  to  advancement  and  success  in 
architecture,  which  cannot  extensively  flourish 
and  reach  the  excellence  of  former  times  until 
these  are  brought  into  perfect  abeyance. 

There  are  those  who  talk  and  act  as  if  copy- 
ing the  past  were  all  we  could  now  do;  as  if 
indeed  architecture  were  decrepid — in  her 
dotage,  and  unable  to  do  more  than  recount 
and  illustrate  the  adventures  of  her  youth  ; or 
as  if  intellect  and  genius  had  deserted  her 
standard.  I am  convinced,  however,  that  her 
true  votaries  see  no  wrinkles  on  her  brow. 
Nor  do  I believe  that  we  are  deficient  in  in- 
tellect : we  have  intellect  enough  applied  to 
architecture,  but  like  the  ancient  philosophical 
research  before  the  time  of  Bacon,  it  wants  a 
right  direction  to  be  given  to  it.  I believe  the 
exigencies  of  the  present  time  demand  a 
system  that  shall  unite  untried  resources;  and 
I believe  that  architecture  so  directed,  is 
capable  of  meeting  its  wants,  and  is  susceptive 
of  endless  development.  Architecture,  in  its 
true  essence,  is  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  a code 
of  rigid  laws  handed  down  from  Greece  or 
Rome;  but  as  a system  of  broad  principles, 
committed  to  individual  genius,  to  be  applied 
according  to  time,  country,  and  circumstance ; 
and  I believe  that  the  stream  of  architectural 
knowledge  and  resource  is  to  swell  in  its 
course  through  successive  ages  and  lands  by 
the  inspirations  of  genius,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  science  and  discovery  to  its  volume. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  a perfect  right  to 
avail  ourselves  of  all  past  art  as  our  elements. 
The  true  artist  finds  his  materials  in  what  he 
sees  around  him  in  the  present,  and  in  what 
looms  from  the  past; — in  the  realm  of  nature 
and  of  art.  He  will  extract  from  all  styles  for 
the  storing  of  the  mental  hive,  and  seek  in 
these  for  types  and  exponents  of  the  mysterious 
revealings  of  his  own  soul.  But  he  combines 
them  according  to  new  affinities ; and  from 
the  art  elements  of  other  lands  and  times  he 


will  rear  structures  of  beauty  for  every  required 
use,  new  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  new 
and  yet  old ; new  by  their  originality  of  con- 
ception ; old  as  the  universe  by  their  sympathy 
with  humanity : 

“ New  as  if  brought  from  other  spheres. 

Yet  welcome  as  if  loved  for  years.” 

It  is  well  said  to  be  the  characteristic  faculty 
of  genius,  without  despising  rules  to  know 
when  and  how  to  break  them  : it  breaks  them 
often,  but  it  “ observes  higher  laws  than  it 


ing  its  general  adoption,  there  are  architects 
now  who,  when  erecting  a similar  house,  would 
say — ‘‘This  is  my  design.” 

The  quadrangular  is  a commodious  plan, 
capable  of  good  subdivisions,  and  affording 
ample  room  for  all  the  principal  apartments, 
under  one  roof;  though  it  should  have  ad- 
juncts in  the  rear,  inclosed  within  a yard,  to 
render  it  complete.  Some  of  these  fronts  are 
exceedingly  bald,  or  carried  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, such  as  presenting  an  embattled  appear- 
ance, resembling  a miniature  fortalice,  which 


transgresses ; it  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  | , anythill((  but  repose  or  a happy  effect: 
new  conditions,  of  new  forms  of  society,  of  | nor  is  it  Vcause  a man-8  house  is  his  castle, 
new  lights  the  laws  of  an  intellectual  world  ■ that  he  shouW  be  per!uaded  to  dwell  in  a 
that  is  widening  on  its  view.  _ castellated  mansion.  However,  as  battlements 

&A.MUEL  Huggins.  jare  nQt  tQ  |je  frequently  seen,  and  as  stone 

- — I porches  are  also  rare,  the  house-front  may  be 

DWELLING-HOUSE  FRONTS.  ' thus  described  ;— a plain  brick  wall,  with  five 

As  it  may  he  some  time  before  iron  houses  j openings  for  windows,  and  one  for  a door, 
become  fashionable,  and  as  the  exhibition-  , having  a stone  base  and  string,  a wooden  cor- 
building  is  not  likely  to  be  copied  for  domestic  nice  and  blocking,  and  the  usual  window-sills, 
purposes,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  | the  most  forbidding  feature  either  in  cottage 
old  system  here,  and  look  for  an  appropriate  , or  mansion. 

application  of  our  common  materials  in  the'  Having  glanced  at  domestic  buildings,  we 
usual  mixed  manner.  Setting  aside  convenience  J shall  now  look  to  the  remnants  of  antiquity, 
and  other  points  for  the  present,  the  external  and  endeavour  to  learn  from  them  some  truth- 
appearance  of  dwelling-houses  shall  have  atten- , ful  style  of  decorated  construction.  \S  e have 
tion  ; previous  to  which,  a glance  at  their  exist-  it  mythologically,  or  traditionally,  or  by  con- 
ing condition  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  jecture,  that  their  beautiful  columns  and 
these  a great  variety  exists.  The  present , entablatures  are  imitations  of  the  wooden 
mode  of  designing  seems  worn  out.  The  artists  structures  of  more  primitive  standing.  If 
appear  to  follow  in  the  same  track,  and  to  copy  they  be  not,  they  are  so  very  like  them,  that  a 
from  some  predecessor  ; satisfied  in  each  case  . building  erected  of  timber  would  present 
by  adding  some  trifle  to  the  detail,  or  making  exactly  the  same  frontispiece  as  a Doric  facade, 
an  insignificant  change  to  avoid  sameness.  I without  any  stretch  of  thought,  beyond  the 
There  are  brick  buildings  with  brick  dressings  mere  efforts  of  craft  suggested  by  necessity, 
of  a different  colour,  and  some  dressed  with  ' And  as  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  admit- 
stone ; some  with  stone  strings  and  window-  J ting  the  assertion,  it  will  help  to  establish  as  a 
sills,  and  others  where  the  string  forms  the  sill.  ( principle,  that  the  external  ornamentation 
The  ground-story  has,  in  a few  instances,  a of  a building  should  be  mainly  dependant  on 
rustic  stone  facing;  and,  again,  we  see  rustic  the  internal  construction.  Following  out  this 
quoins  with  no  other  visible  relief.  Here  is  a j theory,  let  us  imagine  that  the  floor-framings 
house  with  brick  panels,  sunk  on  the  surface  and  other  bearing  timbers  were  to  be  projected 
about  2 inches,  further  diversified  with  blank  i beyond  the  walls;  that  the  rude  projections 
windows;  or  the  door  and  windows  are  re-  i were  sawn  off  and  enriched ; and  again,  let  us 
cessed  a half  brick  deep ; or  it  has  four  miser-  J suppose  that  stone  is  to  be  substituted  for 
able  projections  rising  to  the  roof,  nominally  ( wood,  and  we  have  the  idea  of  the  ancients,  in 
pilasters,  which  can  be  scarcely  seen  during  ! tlieir  transition  from  the  latter  to  the  former 
sunshine.  This  variety  is  occasionally  relieved  material.  Our  English  predecessors  have  done 
by  members  in  cement  and  terra-cotta,  soon  the  6ame,  with  their  limited  means  ; and  where 
plainly  distinguishable  by  their  shabbiness,  stone  would  be  too  expensive  or  heavy,  they 
cracks,  and  tasteless  execution.  [ made  the  framework  exposed  to  view  as  taste- 

The  designer  having  no  principles  laid  ful  as  possible.  There  were  sufficient  examples 
down,  fancy  alone  inspires;  and,  considering  already  before  their  eyes  of  huge  masses  of 
the  errant  propensities  of  man,  we  must  rejoice  masonry,  were  they  desirous  of  imitating  such 
that  buildings  show  so  well,  and  rest  on  such  j buildings,  and  reducing  their  proportions 
good  foundations.  The  reason  why  fagades,  | to  the  scale  required  for  domestic  life ; but  they 
in  general,  were  so  thoughtlessly  designed,  considered  the  distinction  between  a public 
maybe  a want  of  criticism  heretofore;  and  edifice  and  a private  habitation,  and  they  made- 
thus  there  arose  a succession  of  errors  rendered  . it, — with  what  effect  I leave  to  those  who  can 
venerable  by  age.  Designs,  suggested  by  judge  of  the  difference  between  working  accord- 
pedantic  conceit,  have  not  obtained  greater  ( ing  to  a principle  and  struggling  without  order 
latitude  on  account  of  the  tenacity  with  which  or  precedent. 

human  nature  clings  to  old  forms.  Were  it  j One  advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  mode 
not  for  this  inert  force  in  the  minds  of  men,  of  embellishment,  was  the  division  of  the 
to  what  extremes  may  not  a dreamer’s  fancy  , facade  into  tabulations  or  stories,  a point  at 
lead  him — crystal  palaces,  iron  cities,  and  present  disregarded,  even  to  producing  con- 
crockeryware  temples  ! i fusion ; a structure  of  one  internal  story 

The  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  styles,  as  they ! showing  two  tiers  on  the  outside,  and  vice 
are  termed,  have  been  lately  introduced,  with  ! versa.  When  guided  by  this  principle,  we  see 
which  every  liberty  is  taken.  Nothing  more  , the  error  in  carrying  up  columns  and  pilasters, 
than  the  outlines  are  preserved,  the  details  unbroken,  to  the  roof  of  a three- story  building. 


being  anomalous,  and  the  materials  as  fanci- 
fully mixed  up  as  the  most  wanton  taste  for 
the  ridiculous  could  suggest.  In  many,  the 
barge  boards  are  of  cast-iron,  and  the  fronts 
are  either  cemented  or  rough-cast;  whilst  a few 
scraps  of  stone  complete  the  sorry  patchwork. 
One  of  the  secrets  in  perfecting  this  design, 
is  to  show  a number  of  breaks  and  gables, — 
to  give  the  whole  a busy  appearance. 

Quite  of  an  opposite  description  to  the  Eliza- 
bethan is  the  square,  isolated  mansion,  gene- 
rally built  of  brick,  sometimes  cased  with 
stone  on  one  or  two  fronts.  It  may  be  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  on  a commanding 
site,  remarkable  for  its  hipped  roof  and  crown- 
ing entablature.  It  has  five  large  windows  in 
the  principal  front,  and  a Doric  or  Ionic  pro- 
style porch  ; and  often  there  is  a side  entrance, 
ornamented  with  pilasters  and  a slightly  pro- 
jecting cornice.  By  its  frequent  repetition,  it 
seems  a favourite  form  of  building,  and  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten ; yet,  notwithstand- 


instead of  distinctly  showing  the  floors  or 
floor-levels;  and,  to  prove  that  the  Romans 
knew  the  necessity  of  this  distinction,  a prece- 
dent exists  in  the  remains  of  the  Coliseum. 

To  design  a story- zone,  or  a stone  band  re- 
presenting the  floor,  in  place  of  the  present 
unmeaning  string-course,  which  is  scarcely 
ever  laid  on  its  accurate  level,  may  be  rather 
difficult;  but,  I fancy,  the  idea  could  be  ac- 
complished ultimately,  if  attempted  with  an 
eye  to  reality.  A wall-plate,  about  four  inches 
deep,  may  be  first  imagined,  showing  one  good 
moulding  on  the  lower  edge,  above  which  the 
ends  of  the  joists  may  appear,  similar  to  the 
Doric  triglyphs,  but  in  dimensions  exactly 
corresponding  with  the  scantling  of  the  floor- 
framing, and  at  the  same  distance  asunder. 
The  joist-ends  should  come  flush  with  the 
upper  edge  of  the  wall-plate;  and  the  inter- 
vening metopes,  being  sunk  about  an  inch 
below  the  latter,  may  be  tastefully  ornamented. 
A light  bed-mould  may  be  introduced,  break- 
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ing  over  the  glyphs,  above  which  would  ap- 
pear a bold  cymatium,  representing  the  edge 
of  'he  projecting  floor,  but  about  three  times 
thicker,  and  weathered  on  the  upper  surface. 
All  described  here,  or  something  with  a simi- 
lar purport  in  view,  may  be  cut  out  of  one 
stone,  of  the  proper  depth,  affording  sufficient 
strength  for  the  maintenance  required  in  a 
lintel.  This  having  the  semblance  of  a 
Doric  entablature,  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
copy  does  not  lead  to  error.  Nothing 
was  supposed  to  rest  on  the  Doric  frieze,  nor 
was  any  building  intended  to  surmount  it,  on 
which  account  the  triglyphs  were  made  con- 
tinuous; but  in  a cornice  between  two  stories, 
the  glyphs  must  not  be  continued  between  the 
solid  piers  ; because  it  would  be  as  unmeaning 
to  place  a pillar  on  such  a foundation  as  to 
build  a wall  upon  a boarded  floor.  The  stone 
imitation  of  the  floor  should  be  confined  to 
those  places  occupied  by  the  recesses  of  win- 
dows and  doors,  and  the  segment  between  the 
upper  and  lower  piers  made  a solid  plinth, 
moulded  in  accordance  with  the  portions  it 
connects  together. 

On  looking  back  again  to  the  remains  of 
former  times,  we  find  that  these  buildings  do 
not  present  to  ns  the  appearance  of  mere  walls, 
pierced  with  a number  of  openings.  This  will 
suggest  another  principle  for  the  decoration  of 
dwelling-houses,  which  idea  has  been  partially 
carried  out  in  a few  public  buildings,  and 
occasionally  in  commercial  structures  of  con- 
siderable magnitude,  of  late  years,  but  never 
in  domestic  residences.  Where  the  suggestion 
has  been  attended  to,  a happy  improvement  is 
effected,  above  the  ordinary  system  of  mere 
walls  with  windows.  To  pursue  this  theory, 
and  render  it  practicable,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  consider  the  entire  fabric  as  supported  by 
solid  piers,  of  a breadth  not  proportioned  to 
height,  after  the  manner  of  our  modern  pilas- 
ters, but  rather  in  accordance  with  taste,  to  be 
determined  by  the  architect,  who  must  also 
have  an  eye  to  the  stability  of  these  piers,  and 
their  strength  to  bear  with  ease  the  superincum- 
bent pressure.  This  puts  an  end  at  once  to  the 
appearance  of  a mere  wall,  whilst  the  openings  [ 
remain  to  be  filled  up  with  doors,  windows,  or ! 
panels,  as  may  be  required.  The  piers  should 
terminate  with  each  story,  in  the  style  pre-  ! 
viously  described,  and  they  may  have  moulded 
capitals  and  bases,  both  of  which  may  be' 
richly  ornamented.  If  ornament  were  too  ex- ! 
pensive,  it  can  be  omitted  ; but  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  show  some  finish  to  the  tops  and  ' 
bottoms  of  the  piers,  for  the  sake  of  marking  1 
them  as  such,  and  to  carry  out  the  intent  in 
view.  These  solid  pillars  should  never  be  I 
put  uj)  in  rustic  blocks  ; but  I fancy  that  thev ' 
may  be  fluted,  or  otherwise  ornamented  with  ' 
sinkings. 

1 he  next  step  is  to  fill  up  the  window  open-  ' 
mgs ; and  therefore  we  shall  commence  with 
the  Mil,  which  should  he  a stone  panel  similar 
to  the  internal  hack  of  the  window,  and  restin', 
on  the  stone  base  or  the  floor-string.  The 
reveals  of  stone  are  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
size  intended  for  the  frame,  and  the  window- 
head  must  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  come  below 
the  internal  mouldings  in  plaster  and  wood, 
the  reveals  may  he  moulded  up  the  outer 
edges,  and  have  also  moulded  imposts  or 
springers;  and  the  window-head  may  he  put 
together  in  two  segments,  with  a deep-moulded 
key,  to  form  a support  for  the  floor-string 
above,  or  the  cornice  in  the  upper  story  The 
segments  of  the  arch  can  be  finished  with1 
panels  similar  to  the  sill.  The  whole  of  the 

TeU.  hr7  f^r'1  rece,ie’  at  lras'.  »'* 

inches  behind  the  faces  of  the  solid  piers  ; but 

shonbTh1  JePlh  of  jhch  recess  in  a fa?ade 
should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
openings.  uc 

For  the  present  we  may  pass  over  the 
entrance,  cornice,  base,  and  chimneys  and 

gesdo'n.  WUh  the  mam  purp0rt  of  *•»  sug- 

The  thud  hint  received  from  the  study  of 
ancient  and  Anglican  architecture,  is  unity  of 
material.  We  should,  if  powibk,  use  on°v 
one  material,  whether  that  be  stone  or  brick 
liut  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  depart  from 

mlt ru  r ; ;nd,rien  c°mpciied  t„  /0  s„,  both 

materials  should  be  so  put  together,  that  one 


will  not  disfigure  the  other,  or  render  its  .ap- 
pearance shabby.  Where  stone  so  predomi- 
nates that  brick  becomes  inferior  matter,  the 
brick  should  be  made  to  assort  with  the  stone, 
as  much  as  possible;  not  by  any  artificial 
means,  but  in  its  original  formation.  Where 
brick  is  the  principal  substance,  the  stone 
should  be  used  only  where  necessary,  of  the 
darkest  shade  to  be  obtained,  and  not  with  a 
view  to  dividing  the  brick  surface  into  petty 
subdivisions. 

It  is  well  known  that  a fabric  may  be  built 
entirely  either  of  brick  or  stone,  without  any 
difference  in  the  manner  of  execution,  except 
that  in  brick  buildings  all  openings  must  be 
necessarily  surmounted  by  an  arch.  In  fine, 
these  were  the  only  substances  which,  through 
the  lapse  of  ages,  remained  unquestionable  in 
point  of  construction  ; and  we  find  that  they 
were  made  subservient  to  all  the  improvements 
of  successive  centuries,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  used  to  the  present  day.  Stonework 
has  been  wrought  to  the  most  exquisite  finish, 
and  the  most  elaborate  design  of  architectural 
genius.  Bricks  have  also  entered  into  some 
of  the  most  difficult  portions  of  workmanship. 
Brick  buildings  are  also  the  only  ones  into 
the  fronts  of  which  woodwork  may  be  intro- 
duced, with  anything  like  a happy  effect — not 
painted  over  in  imitation  of  stone,  nor  made 
to  appear  stone  artificially,  by  coating  it  with 
vitreous  granulations;  but  to  be  stained  as 
woodwork,  or  decorated  as  wood  should  be 
decorated.  A judicious  timber  ornamentation 
of  brick  houses  has  a very  good  effect;  setting 
aside  all  inane  attempts  at  imposing  on  its 
details  the  ponderous  mimicry  of  stone.  All 
reliefs  must  be  compatible  with  timberwork, 
in  general;  light,  elegant,  and  free.  Much 
advantage  in  designing  may  be  had,  by  consi- 
dering its  properties  as  timber,  in  its  applica- 
tion to  all  external  purposes  ; and  not,  as  in 
the  present  day,  allowing  the  mind  to  enter- 
tain a false  conception  of  its  identity,  when 
completing  such  portions  of  work  as  the  jambs 
and  cornices  of  bay-windows,  and  other  parts, 
based  with  stone  and  completed  with  timber, 
soon  distinguishable  by  exposure  to  the  wea- 
ther and  the  negligent  manner  of  execution. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  use  both  materials, 
it  may  assist  in  producing  a pleasing  effect,  to 
observe  some  particular  style  of  applying  the 
stone  portions  of  the  structure,  such  as  —all 
unbroken  horizontal  lines  to  be  well  relieved 
above  the  wall-face,  and  all  perpendicular  and 
other  mouldings,  such  as  door  and  window 
linings,  to  be  sunk  well  below  the  brickwork. 
There  are  many  other  arrangements  within  the 
scope  of  art  which  would  soon  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind’s  eye  of  a person  intent  on 
improving  the  present  fashion  of  building, 
and  doing  so  according  to  truthful  principles. 
Io  this  may  be  added,  that  mere  fancy,  which 
is  always  detailed  erroneously,  never  even 
looks  interesting;  whilst  the  labours  of  an 
artist,  when  guided  by  science,  though  ending 
in  simplicity  and  plainness,  are  always  pleasing 
and  satisfactory.  F.  Sullivan. 


MONUMENT  TO  DAGUERRE. 

Tiie  Societe  libre  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
have  erected  a monument  at  Bry-sur- Marne, 
to  the  late  M.  Daguerre,  well  known  amongst 
us  by  his  dioramas  and  the  process  of  sun 
painting  which  bears  his  name,  and  on  the  4th 
inst.  they  met  to  inaugurate  it.  M.  Moullard 
du  Comtat  read  a discourse  at  the  tomb,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  following 
occurrence,  to  show  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  Daguerre  had  arrived  in  his  imitations. 
During  the  exhibition  of  his  diorama  of  “The 
Tomb  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,”  a young 
student  came  to  him  with  his  colour-box  under 
his  arm,  and  asked  permission  to  make 
sketches,  as  if  he  were  before  the  real  place. 
Daguerre  smiled,  and  feeling  the  compliment 
under  this  naivete,  said  to  him,  “ Young  man, 
come  and  see  me  as  often  as  you  like,  but  do 
not  work  here,  for  you  would  only  make  a 
copy  of  a copy.  If  you  wish  to  study  in 
earnest,  go  into  the  open  air.” 

The  monument  is  simple.  A railing  of  iron 
surrounds  a monumental  pillar  which  is  on  a 
granite  pedestal : the  upper  part  of  the  pillar 


carries  a medallion  portrait  of  Daguerre  b’ 
M.  Husson.  M.  Rohault  de  Fleury  was  thi 
architect. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The  restoration  of  tin 
Norman  tower  having  been  completed,  a re 
surae  of  the  state  of  the  structure  previous  tc 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  of  th< 
various  repairs  and  restorations  effected,  hat 
been  presented  to  the  churchwardens  of  St 
James’s  parish,  as  a record  to  he  placed  in  tin 
parish  books,  along  with  a list  of  contributor 
and  abstract  of  expenditure.  The  cost  has 
amounted  to  about  3,400/.  of  which  the  parish 
contributed  800/. 

Harlton. — A new  school-room  and  residence 
for  the  schoolmaster  has  just  been  completec 
in  this  village,  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Rev.  James  Fendall,  rector  of  the  parish.  The 
school  is  adapted  to  contain  about  eighty  chil- 
dren. The  buildings  are  in  the  Tudor  domestic 
style,  and  their  site  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  church  and  rectory-house.  The 
opening  of  the  school-room  took  place  or 
Tuesday  in  last  week. 

Shellingford  (Berks). — The  little  village 
church  at  Shellingford,  Berks,  was  lately 
struck  by  lightning.  Tenders  were  given  ir 
for  repairs,  and,  by  some  unaccountable  mis- 
understanding, the  highest  was  1,640/.  and  the 
lowest  240/.  The  latter  was  accepted,  and  the 
contractor  is  now  at  work.  He  says  he  coulc 
rebuild  the  entire  church  for  1,200/. 

Abingdon. — The  contracts  for  the  repairs  o 
the  county  hall  have  been  taken,  and  the  work 
will  he  commenced  in  due  course.  The  cos 
of  the  alteration  will  amount  to  1,000/.  and 
further  subscriptions  will  he  required. 

Longbridge  Deverill  ( Warminster ). — One  o 
the  first  acts  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  afte: 
arriving  at  majority  was  to  order  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nave  of  the  church  of  Longbridgi 
Deverill,  where  his  ancestors  are  buried,  anc 
which  is  usually  regarded  as  his  parish  church 
The  chancel  also  has  been  rebuilt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  marchioness,  and  the  work  of  re 
storation  is  now  completed.  Mr.  Harrison,  o: 
London,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Hale,  o 
Warminster,  the  builder. 

Holyhead. — A dispute  appears  to  have  OC' 
curred  here  between  the  contractors  for  th< 
harbour  works  and  their  workmen  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a surgeon.  The  contractors 
had  appointed  one  themselves  in  the  outset 
and  retained  a small  tax  on  the  wages  foi 
which  the  men  had  the  benefit  of  surgical  oi 
medical  attendance  in  case  of  accident.  The 
men  seem  to  have  thought  that  since  the] 
contributed  for  the  surgical  attendance  the] 
ought  themselves  to  have  the  appointment  0 
the  surgeon,  and  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
professional  man  appointed  by  the  contractors 
and  that  for  what  really  seems  to  us  a very 
fair  reason,  namely,  that  he  could  not  speak 
their  language.  The  men  accordingly  elesirec 
to  give  the  appointment  to  a Mr.  Jones — i 
Welshman,  we  presume,  who  would  he  able  tc 
converse  with  them  as  to  their  ailments,  anc 
to  prescribe  accordingly.  A strike  was  the 
result  of  the  refusal  of  the  contractors  tc 
agree  to  the  terms  of  the  men, — the  formei 
having  appointed  the  surgeon  in  charge  fo 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  works.  Accord 
ing  to  the  North  Wales  Chronicle,  however 
some  sort  of  compromise  has  been  effected 
and  the  men  are,  after  a certain  time,  to  em 
ploy  their  own  surgeon,  in  favour  of  whom,  b] 
the  way,  they  had  voted  some  time  previously  b; 
a majority  of  500  to  300,  on  being  polled,  it 
order  to  ascertain  their  general  feeling  on  thi 
subject. 

Llanwonno  (Cardiff). — The  young  Marques 
of  Bute  has,  through  his  trustees,  subscribec 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  guineas  towards  th 
erection  of  the  new  church  and  schools  in  th 
Rhoudda  Valley,  in  the  parish  of  Llanwonnc 
This  building  is  now  progressing  under  th 
superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Bernard,  c 
Cardiff,  architect. 

Cardiff.  — An  important  point  has  bee 
achieved  towards  the  welfare  of  this,  at  pre 
sent,  unhealthy  town,  by  a “ drainage”  mayo 
having  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  yeai 
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although  against  a strong  opposition, — gaining 
a majority  by  one  only.  There  is  now,  there- 
fore, it  is  thought,  some  chance  of  speedy 
operation  in  this  most  unfortunate  affair  of  life 
and  death.  The  Board  is  endeavouring  to 
arrange  with  the  trustees  of  the  late  Marquis 
of  Bute  for  the  leasing  of  land  required  for  the 
drainage,  but  they  are  not  met,  we  are  told, 
with  liberality  by  the  latter.  The  question  now 
hinges  upon  this  point. 

Aberdare. — The  church  in  Mill-street,  Aber- 
dare,  which  hereafter  is  to  be  called  “ St. 
Fagan’s  in  Aberdare,”  is  rapidly  growing 
towards  completion.  Although  in  this  forward 
6tate,  we  understand  the  opening  will  be 


deferred  until  the  spring.  The  edifice  has  been 
built  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  Hon.  R.  H. 
Clive.  The  style  is  Early  English,  with  nave 
66  feet  by  22  feet,  north  and  south  aisles  66 
feet  by  12  feet,  and  children’s  chapel  on  the 
south  side  28  feet  by  13  feet,  with  a south 
porch,  open-timber  roof  of  Memel  stained  and 
varnished,  covered  with  Delabole  slates,  and 
open  seats  of  Memel,  stained  and  varnished, 
and  will  accommodate  about  680  persons.  The 
height  from  ground  to  eaves  of  roofs  is  23  feet 
3 inches,  and  to  ridge  41  feet.  The  chancel  is 
paved  with  Haywood’s  black  and  red  tiles.  The 
cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  about 
2,000/.  The  site  is  well  chosen,  being  on  a 


slight  eminence,  and  displays  Mr.  Talbot 
Bury’s  design  to  great  advantage.  The  builders 
are  Messrs.  James  and  Price,  of  Cardiff. 

Broughton  ( Manchester ). — It  has  been  re- 
solved to  erect  new  town  offices  for  the 
Broughton  township.  A site  is  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Duke-street,  with  a frontage  of 
15  yards,  7 yards  back  from  the  street.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  building  includes  entrance 
hall,  12  feet  wide;  a committee-room  13  feet 
9 inches  by  20  feet;  overseers’  office,  13  feet 
9 inches  by  10  feet  3 inches;  ante-room  to 
committee-room,  8 feet  by  11  feet  6 inches: 
surveyors’  office,  8 feet  6 inches  by  1 1 feet  G 
inches;  grand  staircase,  15  feet  6 inches  in 
width  ; also  a sitting-room,  kitchen,  and  bed- 
room for  a porter.  The  committee-room  and 
the  overseers’  offices  are  in  the  front,  and  the 
surveyor’s  office  and  the  porter’s  room  at  the 
back.  On  the  first  floor  to  the  front  there  is 
a large  public  room  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  and  20  feet  in  depth,  for  holding  meet- 
ings of  ratepayers  in,  and  there  are  two  ante- 
rooms behind,  11  feet  6 inches  by  15  feet  6 
inches,  having  communication  with  the  large 
room.  The  rooms  on  the  basement  are  13 
feet,  and  those  up-stairs  15  feet  in  height. 
The  erection  is  to  be  two  stories  high,  built  of 
brick,  with  stone  facings.  The  windows  are 
to  have  stone  architraves  and  sills  resting  on 
a neat  moulded  base,  and  the  windows  for 
lighting  the  building  will  be  of  a Venetian 
character.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Pen- 
nington and  Jervis,  St.  James’s-square,  and 
S the  estimated  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plans, 
as  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Farrell  and  Griffiths, 

| builders,  Broughton,  is  1,090/.  15s. 

! Doncaster. — The  great  western  window  of 
the  parish  church  has  now  been  filled,  as  pro- 
posed, with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  of 
Sir  William  Bryan  Cooke,  of  Wheatley.  The 
subject  is  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  or  the  genealogy 
of  Jesus.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle,  was  the 
artist. 

Strathdon. — The  new  church  of  this  parish, 
according  to  the  Elgin  Courant,  was  opened 
on  Sabbath  week  for  divine  service.  The 
church  is  of  the  rigid  Gothic  order.  Archi- 
tects, Messrs.  M'Kenzie  and  Matthews. 


EXAMPLES  OF  PLANNING. 

The  value  of  ground  in  the  thoroughfares 
of  Paris,  as  in  London,  is  such  that  every 
inch  is  made  use  of,  and  ingenuity  is  often 
taxed  to  obtain  apartments  of  a regular  figure. 
Consideration  of  these  difficulties  is  useful, 
and  annexed  we  give,  from  the  Revue  Generate 
de  /’ Architecture,  the  ground-floor  and  first 
floor  plans  of  a house  in  the  Rue  Lavoisier. 
The  following  will  show  the  appropriation  of 
the  rooms : — 

Ground  Floor. 

1.  Shop.  5.  Porter. 

2.  Back  Shop.  G.  Staircase. 

3.  Passage.  7.  Court. 

4.  Entrance.  8.  Closets. 


First  Floor. 


9.  Antechamber. 

10.  Dining-room. 

11.  Saloon. 

12.  Chamber. 

13.  Study. 


14.  Kitchen. 
3.  Passage. 
G.  Staircase. 

7.  Court. 

8.  Closets. 


Chapel  for  Royal  Naval  School, 
New  Cross,  Kent. — The  council  of  this 
school  are  appealing  to  all  whose  patriotic 
feelings  may  prompt  them  to  encourage  and 
support  the  naval  service  to  aid  them  in  erect- 
ing a suitable  chapel  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. Feeling  assured  of  support,  they  have 
accepted  a tender  .for  the  erection  of  a chapel 
capable  of  accommodating  400  pupils  (the 
number  for  which  the  building  was  originally 
designed),  and  the  requisite  number  of  officers 
and  servants  of  the  establishment.  The  design 
of  the  chapel  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  main  building,  and  is  of  the  plainest 
kind,  being  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
3,000/.  A handsome  subscription  has  been 
made  already,  including  a munificent  donation 
from  the  president,  Vice-Admiral  Bowles.  The 
vulgar  coloured  lithograph  circulated  by  the 
council  will  not  aid  their  purpose. 
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A BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  j moulder  away  and  stop  the  movement  of  the 
OF  DOMESTIC  BELL-HANGING.*  ( wires : in  other  cases  it  opens,  if  not  soldered, 
In  the  old  baronial  halls  not  a vestige  of  with  heat  under  the  flooring,  and  thereby 
bell-hanging  has  been  discovered.  The  horn  | causes  the  wires  to  work  into  the  joimn^s  of 


langing  nas  oeen  uiscuveieu.  lueuum  --  , 

was  hung  outside  the  gate  to  be  used  as  a the  tube  and  stop  the  movement  oi  the  wires, 
fnr  entrv  • The  proper  time  to  commence  is  when  the 

“ • ' lathing  is  to  be  done,  or  when  the  roughcast 

E plastering  has  coranrenced  it  should  no  longer 

Belore  S.r  Hornbook  s gate.  £e  delayeKd  . lhe  bell-hanger  will  then  have  an 

In  houses  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I i 1)ortunity  0f  seeing  his  way  much  better, 
believe,  no  trace  of  domestic  bell-hanging  lias  ancj  prevent  much  cutting  away  of  plastering, 
been  found,  but  the  horn  continued  to  be  used  &c  . ancj  ;g  highly  necessary  be  should  receive 
for  the  purpose  above  stated In  the  reign  of  | pr0per  orders  as  to  the  number  of  pulls  re- 


Queen  Anne  domestic  bell-banging  was  not 
introduced.  Neither  at  Blenheim  nor  at  Marl- 
borough-house did  I find  any  provision  made 
for  bell-hanging;  nor  at  Warwick-house,  Clare- 
mont, or  at  llagley-hall,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Lyttleton.  At  the  Earl  of  Brownlow’s  patri- 
monial estate,  Belton-hall,  near  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  his  lordship,  about  forty  years 
ago,  went  over  the  hall  with  me,  and  pointed 
out  two  large  bells  : one  was  fixed  over  the 
landing  of  the  stairs  at  the  north  end  of  the 
hall,  and  at  the  south  end,  and  his  lordship 
stated  “ that  these  two  bells  were  the  only 
means  his  predecessors  had  of  commanding 
the  services  of  the  servants.”  He  said,  “ As  it 
was  getting  into  fashion  to  have  bells  from  all 
the  rooms,  he  must  have  them.” 

This  was  an  early  essay  upon  a large  scale 
of  secret  bell-hanging,  which  had  then  begun 
to  receive  some  attention  by  the  sanction  par- 
tially given  to  the  plan  by  the  principal  archi- 
tects in  succession  from  that  period.  But  the 
bell-hangers  had  to  contend  with  many  obsta- 
cles in  establishing  it.  Orders  for  bell-hanging 
were  often  not  given  until  the  works  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  that,  to  do  secret-work,  skirting- 
boards,  &c.  had  to  be  removed,  ana  plastering 
cut  away,  to  fix  tubes  for  secreting  the  wires,  and 
I had  frequent  occasion  to  appeal  to  the  archi- 
tect. Nevertheless,  the  system  gradually  super- 
seded theold  plan ; yet  many  mansions  continued 
to  have  the  hells  pulled  with  ropes  or  ribbands  ; 
but  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  bell-hang- 
ing were  greatly  improved  : as  the  cranks  were 
exposed  in  the  principal  rooms  where  ropes 
were  used,  they  introduced  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal mortise  crank,  the  reverse  purchase,  pillar, 
and  leader  crank,  and  cranks  were  made  to 
screw  up  instead  of  being  driven  into  the  walls. 
The  bell  carriage,  pendulums,  and  label  plates 
were  now  being  introduced.  About  this  period 
Mr.  Angel,  an  ingenious  mechanic,  obtained 
his  patent  for  the  wheel  and  chain,  which  for 
some  years  was  in  use  ; but  if  more  than  six  or 
seven  pulleys  and  chains  were  required,  the 
unpleasant  grating  caused  by  the  friction  of 
the  multiplicity  of  chains,  and  the  littb  pur- 
chase to  be  obtained,  made  the  pulling  of  the 
bells  hard,  and  although  they  had  a neat  ap- 
pearance, their  use  was  gradually  dispensed 
with.  For  confined  space,  the  wheel-and-chain 
is  indispensable,  moving  as  it  does  parallel  to 
its  axis ; also  for  working  around  curved  and 
oblique  places,  and  for  such  purposes,  no  mecha- 
nical _ contrivance  is  better  suited.  I believe 


quired,  from  whence,  and  where  they  are  to 
ring,  as,  should  any  extra  bell  be  required 
afterwards,  it  produces  a difficulty. 

T.  B.  W.  D. 


THE  EDINBURGH  LATH-SPLITTERS.* 

Lath-splitting  cannot  boast  of  great 
antiquity  in  its  history.  It  was  only  introduced 
here  about  the  year  1790  by  a London 
plasterer.  Previous  to  that  period  the  laths  of 
a house  were  as  regularly  and  systematically 
sawn  as  the  joisting  or  the  flooring,  or  as  tile 
lath  is  still  cut  at  the  present  day.  But  the 
method  of  splitting  the  laths  was  soon  found 
to  be  possessed  of  great  advantages.  It 
accordingly  superseded  the  old  method  in  a 
very  short  time.  St.  Andrew’s  Church  was 
the  first  public  building  in  Edinburgh  where 
split  lath  was  adopted.  The  wages  of  the 
workmen  at  the  time  of  its  introduction  to 
Edinburgh  were  as  high  as  25s.  and  30s.  per 
week. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it 
became  separated  from  the  plasterers,  and  re- 
solved itself  into  two  distinct  branches,  viz. 
splitting  and  driving.  The  trade  continued  to 
increase  under  these  principles  until  it  became 
established  in  Edinburgh,  when  the  standard 
of  wages  stood  at  18s.  per  week.  Then  came 
its  connection  with  the  building  mania.  Like 
every  other  trade  connected  with  building  at 
the  period  it  had  its  share  of  the  spoil.  The 
wages  rose  from  18s.  to  24s.  per  week.  Skilled 
workmen,  such  as  bakers,  or  shoemakers,  or 
even  butchers — at  least,  many  of  the  most 
dissipated  of  these  tradesmen  actually  became 
lath-splitters  in  their  old  age.  The  trade  then 
experienced  its  share  in  the  disaster.  Previous 
to  the  year  1825  the  wages  were  18s. : in  1827 
they  had  already  fallen  to  12s.  and  13s.  per 
week.  Previous  to  that  year  the  system  of 
piece-work  and  tasking  was  never  introduced ; 
but  now  it  flourished  with  surprising  vigour. 
One  man  contracted  for  the  lathwork  of  seven 
or  eight  houses : he  employed  a number  of 
men,  without  respect  to  character  or  skill ; and 
he  paid  what  wages  he  seemed  to  think  proper 
and  just.  Before  the  building  mania  the 
workmen  bore  a good  character ; but  now,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  they  became  a bye- 
word  among  their  brethren,  and  a reproach  to 
themselves.  In  the  years  of  low  wages  that 
succeeded,  the  trade  was  deserted  by  most  of 
the  half-bred  hands  it  received  in  1826.  Its 


turn  out  to  a different  job  without  the  risk  of 
having  grumbling  refusals  given  me,  as  I in- 
fallibly would  if  they  were  piece-workers;  and, 
last  of  all,  I run  no  risk  of  getting  my  mate- 
rials destroyed  with  the  careless  haste  of  the- 
men ; and  I can,  moreover,  depend  at  all  times- 
on  the  production  of  good  work.”  The  work- 
men themselves  prefer  the  regular  wages  to  the- 
system  of  working  by  the  piece,  although  the 
average  rate  of  the  one  is  considerably  lower 
than  that  of  the  other. 

At  present  there  are — including  apprentices,, 
whose  numbers  cannot  exceed  a dozen — up- 
wards of  sixty  lath-splitters  in  Edinburgh.  The- 
wages  of  journeymen  range  from  15s.  to  20s.  a 
week,  and  they  are  the  same  in  the  winter- 
season.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  five- 
years,  and  the  wages  begin  with  3s.  per  week. 
The  men  are  intelligent,  but  generally  extreme 
in  their  political  opinions.  The  trade  is  a 
healthy  one,  as  most  trades  connected  with 
timber  are. 

The  wood  employed  for  lath-splitting  is  im- 
ported from  the  Baltic — chiefly  from  Cron- 
stadt,  Riga,  and  Memel.  The  easiest  worked- 
and  most  profitable  lath-wood  is  that  from. 
Cronstadt.  There  is  some  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, but  it  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  less  pro- 
fitable to  split. 


v,  it  i • . * , lue  uau.  orea  nanus  u received  in  lS'id.  its 

ban «■»«««  '"P™™*  accordingly  ; and  now, 


than  from  seventy  to  eighty  years,  and  what 
may  have  been  done  at  that  period  must  have 
been  done  with  a pulley  and  line,  and  the 
bell  rung  a short  distance  from  the  room. 
Iron  wire,  with  a bar-crank,  not  thicker  than 
pasteboard,  succeeded  the  line  and  pulley. 
Copper  wire  within  my  recollection  was  con- 
sidered too  expensive,  and  for  many  years  was 
only  used  in  the  first  mansions. 

Although  the  secret  system  is  now  fully 
established,  even  so  as  to  be  introduced  into 
the  smallest  villa  or  cottage,  yet  in  some  noble 
mansions  I have  found  very  culpable  neglect 
in  the  bell-hanger  not  having  provided  means 
to  get  at  the  work,  which,  like  all  other  me- 

“edm°&Veemen^  mUSt  necessari'y  refluire 
It  has  often  been  done  carelessly,  and  this 
has  produced  objectors.  At  Lord  Willoughby 
de  Eresby  s several  of  the  bell-pulls  were  put 
out  of  use  through  this  neglect. 

Only  brass  or  galvanised  iron  tubing  should 

n?bi°Wld*t0  family  ™nsions  and 

other  substantial  buildings.  Zinc  tubing 

IlOt  to  hft  flpnpnrlorl  1 . " 


upon  the  whole,  the  lath- splitters  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a sober  and  industrious  class  of 
men 

With  the  exception  of  sawyers,  there  is  not 
another  trade  connected  with  building  that 
offers  scope  so  favourable  for  the  system  of 
working  by  the  piece  as  that  of  lathsplitters. 
But  how  stands  the  fact  ? With  the  exception 
of  one  shop  in  Edinburgh,  the  system  is  not 
pursued.  The  men  work  a regular  day’s  work 
and  are  paid  a regular  day’s  wages.  An  in- 
telligent master  lath-splitter  says,  “I  have  tried 
the  men  on  piece-work  and  on  day-work, 
prefer  the  last  system,  and  for  a variety  of 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  when  they  did 
work  by  the  piece  they  were  irregular  in  their 
hours,  uncivil  in  their  deportment,  and  dissi- 
pated in  their  habits.  With  day-wages  they 
are  in  every  respect  the  reverse.  I have  no- 
ticed it  repeatedly,  that  the  men  who  are  the 
most  punctual  to  their  hours  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  6ober  and  industrious.  I 


IRISH  BUILDING  AND  OTHER  DOINGS.. 


never  yet  saw  a man  punctual  to  his  hours 

not  to  be  depended  onT  in'some' pkcesU^m  i Wh°  worVed  ^ th,e  Piece-  ASain>  1 ™ always 

— j command  men  who  are  ready  and  willino  to 

lhe  folio  wing  13  written  by  a practical  bell-hanger.  ~ 


* Abridged  from  the  Edinburgh  News. 


Tiie  necessary  surveys  for  the  intended  branch 
line  of  railway  from  Queenstown  to  the  junc- 
tion at  Youghal  are  in  progress  by  Messrs.. 
Lefann  and  Bell,  C.E. 

The  town  of  Nenagh  has  been  lighted  with 
gas — a desirable  step. 

At  the  Mendicity  Institution,  Dublin  (a  por- 
tion of  which  has  been  devoted  to  accommo- 
dation for  public  baths  and  washhouses),, 
additional  baths  are  being  constructed. 
The  baths  are  on  the  principal  story,  in  a wing 
of  the  institution,  and  although  of  a limited 
number,  are  provided  with  every  requisite  con- 
sistent with  their  respective  classes.  The- 
washhouses,  which  contain  forty  tubs  (sup- 
plied with  hot  and  cold  water  pipes,  and  steam 
chamber),  wringing-machine,  mangle,  drying- 
closet  heated  by  two  saddle  boilers,  with  draw- 
out  room,  &c.  See.  are  in  the  basement.  We 
find  that  the  poor,  with  whom  the  locality 
abounds,  avail  themselves  but  to  a trifling  ex- 
tent of  the  advantages  afforded  by  this  insti- 
tution. The  baths  are  but  poorly  attended,, 
which  is  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the 
building  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  We 
do  not  find  the  Dublin  corporation  maturing 
the  idea  long  since  projected  of  establishing 
public  baths  and  washhouses  on  a proper  and1 
extensive  scale,  although  plans  for  such  are  in 
their  possession. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Adam  and- 
Eve,  at  Dublin,  is  to  have  an  Ionic  portico  of, 
we  believe,  chiselled  granite  stone.  Mr.  P. 
Byrne,  architect,  furnished  the  drawings,  and- 
Mr.  T.  Murphy  is  declared  the  contractor. 

The  principal  front  of  the  Ballinrobe  Con- 
vent and  schools  will  be  proceeded  with  early 
in  spring. 

The  local  journals  of  Galway  speak  of  muni- 
cipal and  public  improvements  at  every  side,, 
some  of  which  we  have  noticed  previously.. 
House-building  is  brisk  there.  Lighthouses- 
are  being  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour by  the  Ballast  Board ; Messrs.  Crowe,  of 
Dublin,  contractors.  There  is  a good  demand- 
for  workmen  with  remunerative  wages.  This 
speaks  well  for  the  future,  and  contrasts- 
strongly  with  the  past. 

A new  building  containing  library,  reading- 
room,  principal  staircase,  See.  is  being  erected, 
in  connection  with  the  Clonmel  Mechanics’ 
Institute.  The  front  will  have  the  principal 
story  rusticated  with  semicircular-headed  win- 
dows at  intervals.  In  centre  building  is  a. 
pseudo  portico  (with  cornice  on  Cantilever 
brackets),  and  spacious  landing  to  same.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Lyons,  architect. 

The  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  line  to- 
Omagh  is  progressing,  and  we  have  heard  on 
credible  authority  that  it  is  likely  to  be  opened 
about  the  1st  April,  1853. 
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THE  SITE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

At  the  opening1  meeting  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  on  Monday  evening,  the 
15th  inst.  a paper  on  the  National  Gallery  was 
read,  as  we  announced  would  be  the  case, 
wherein  the  writer  advocated  its  retention  in 
the  present  site,  and  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings  in  the  place  of  the  workhouse  at  the 
back.  The  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  this 
rested  on  the  question  of  the  injury  caused  to 
the  pictures  by  the  smojke  of  London,  and  on 
that  point  a discussion  was  raised.  The  artist 
speakers  were  of  opinion  that  greater  injury 
was  not  done  by  town  air  than  country  air. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  discussion  should  be 
resumed  on  the  29th,  when  we  hope  that  other 
artists  will  attend  and  give  the  Institute  the 
benefit  of  their  opinion.  We  shall  return  to 
the  subject. 

OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society,  during 
the  present  term,  took  place  Nov.  3.  The 
Principal  of  Brasenose  in  the  chair.  A letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  G.  Mackarness  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  restoration  of  the  church  of 
Nicholas  Ferrar,  and  some  ecclesiological 
extracts  were  made  from  a communication 
received  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Plenderleath,  B.A.  then  read  a paper 
“On  some  Architectural  Principles  derivable 
from  Anatomy.”  The  position  of  Architec- 
ture, he  said,  among  the  arts  and  sciences,  was 
that  of  a bond  between  them  all,  seeing  that  it 
made  each  of  them  to  subserve  its  interests. 
But  to  anatomy  the  obligation  was  not  so 
often  acknowledged,  though  in  the  cylindrical 
form  of  the  long  bones  he  thought  that  we 
might  see  the  principle  of  the  tubular  bridge  ; 
in  the  voussoir  shaped  bones  of  the  foot,  that 
of  the  arch;  and  in  the  human  cranium,  that 
of  the  dome ! Mr.  Plenderleath  exhibited 
two  skulls,  one  of  which  was  dissected,  by 
means  of  which  he  pointed  out  the  analogy 
between  the  mode  of  girding  or  cramping 
the  stones  of  a dome,  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  cranium  by  means  of  the  spheroid  bones, 
which  acted  as  a tie-beam  to  keep  the  whole 
together. 

Mr.  Plenderleath  proceeded  to  the  analogy 
between  the  construction  of  the  arch  and  that 
of  the  tarsus  of  the  foot,  and  he  then  passed 
on  to  discuss  at  some  length  the  question  as 
to  what  was  the  best  form  of  roof  for  sound  as 
illustrated  by  the  organisation  of  the  mouth. 


Swindon. — The  Gas  and  Coke  Company  here 
appear  to  have  now  manifested  a willingness 
to  be  influenced,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by 
the  local  Gas  Consumers’  Association,  inas- 
much as  they  have  reduced  the  price  of  their 
gas  from  8s.  4d.  to  7s.  (a  very  trifling  and 
inadequate  reduction  certainly),  and  have  issued 
an  address  to  the  Association,  in  which  they 
state  that,  considering  the  perishable  nature  of 
their  property,  the  expense  of.  efficient  working, 
and  the  probability  of  science  superseding  it 
altogether,  they  do  not  think  even  10  per  cent, 
an  unfair  profit,  whereas  they  have  only  aver- 
aged Gj  per  cent,  which,  they  submit,  for  such 
a precarious  property,  cannot  be  considered  too 
high.  Now,  we  quite  agree  with  the  company 
that  6J  per  cent,  is  not  too  high;  but  what  are  we 
to  infer  from  this  ? That  if  the  price  be  further 
reduced,  so  will  the  dividend  ? Assuredly  not ; 
but  in  all  probability  precisely  the  contrary,  as 
we  have  again  and  again  proved,  in  the  columns 
of  The  Builder,  from  the  Parliamentary  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  gas  companies  them- 
selves. By  further  reducing  their  price,  not 
to  a great  extent  suddenly,  but  to  a great 
extent  gradually, — beginning,  however,  with 
something  considerably  more  than  Is.  4d. — 
they  will,  to  a certainty,  immensely  increase 
their  consumption,  and  ultimately  raise  their 
profits  beyond  6£  per  cent,  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  diminish  even  in  the  outset.  It  is  a 
false  inference,  therefore,  altogether,  that  be- 
cause they  have  only  6£  per  cent,  at  8s.  4d. 
they  would  have  less  at  4s.  8d.  Arguments 
such  as  these  ought  to  be  urged,  and,  in  fact, 
could  easily  be  demonstrated  to  the  company, 
who  have  further  manifested  a disposition  to 


accede  to  reasonable  terms  by  allowing  con- 
sumers to  purchase  their  fittings  from  whom 
they  please.  We  agree,  however,  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Consumers’  Association,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  that  7s.  cannot  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  public,  even  for  the  present;  but  we  believe 
the  company  are  sincere  in  their  belief  or  fear 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  pecu- 
niary interests  to  make  any  greater  reduction, 
in  which  fear  they  are  completely  mistaken. 
A subscription,  headed  by  the  vicar,  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  forward  the  determination  of  the 
consumers,  who  now  mean  to  advertise  for 
proposals  from  gas  contractors. 

Birmingham. — The  reduction  in  price  by  the 
Birmingham  and  Staffordshire  Company  has 
been  advertised.  The  terms  are, — 3s.  lOd.  per 

1.000  feet,  to  all  consumers  under  25,000  per 
quarter;  3s.  4d.  to  all  above  25,000  and  under 

100.000  ; 2s.  lOjd.  to  all  consumers  of  100,000 
and  upwards,  per  quarter,  commencing  from 
1st  October,  1852,  for  cash  payment.  Where 
the  parties  do  not  pay  promptly,  the  terms 
will  be  4s.  3s.  6d.  and  3s.  respectively. 

New  Brompton  and  Gillingham. — The  first 
stone  of  a ga9-work  has  been  laid  for  the  sup- 
ply of  these  places  with  gas  light.  The  works 
are  being  erected  hy  the  Provincial  and  Conti- 
nental Gas  Company,  and  are  being  con- 
structed under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S. 
J.  Rickon,  of  Chatham,  agreeably  to  plans 
designed  by  Mr.  Culyer,  gas  engineer.  The 
gas,  it  is  said,  will  be  manufactured  by  a new 
process,  whereby  its  cost  price  is  considerably 
reduced,  and  a larger  quantity  of  gas  of  greater 
illuminating  power  is  obtained.  It  is  intended 
to  supply  the  gas  at  5d.  per  hundred,  or  4s.  2d. 
per  thousand  cubic  feet. 


box,  and  gallery  tier,  are  supported  by  Corin- 
thian capitals,  pictured  with  white  and  gold. 
The  front  of  the  boxes  and  gallery  is  divided 
into  panels,  enriched  with  fret  - work  and 
mouldings.  The  pit  is  continued  underneath 
the  boxes,  entrance  to  which  is  by  the  east 
front,  where  there  are  large  outlet  doors  at  the 
side,  and  these  are  so  constructed,  that  pres- 
sure from  the  inside  will  not  prevent  them 
from  being  easily  opened  at  any  time.  The 
boxes,  which  are  reached  by  an  easy  staircase, 
are  all  cushioned,  and  have  French  polished 
backs,  the  whole  being  divided  into  stalls,  with 
doors  to  each.  The  exterior  of  the  theatre  has 
vermiculated  rustic  dressings,  string  courses, 
massive  doorways,  with  pillars  and  entabla- 
tures, surmounted  by  the  royal  arms. 

Diorama  of  Hindustan. — This  very  interest- 
ing Diorama,  which,  when  first  open,  we 
placed  high  in  the  numerous  list  of  works  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  now  again  open  to  the  public, 
and  should  be  visited  by  all  who  have  not  yet 
seen  it.  Mr.  Philip  Philipps,  Mr.  Louis 
Haghe,  and  Mr.  Knell  co-operated  in  its  pro- 
duction from  sketches  on  the  spot,  and  the  re- 
sult is  a series  of  pictures  as  interesting  for 
their  artistic  merit  as  for  the  spots  they  repre- 
sent. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society,  fixed  for 
the  18th,  is  postponed  until  the  25th,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  on  that  night  the  proposal  of  Mr. 
Lott,  to  rescind  the  resolution  passed  last 
year,  reducing  the  subscription  from  four 
guineas  to  two,  will  be  brought  under  con- 
sideration. During  the  recess  Sir  Fortunatus 
Dwarris  has  published  a letter  to  the  Fellows, 
urging  moderation,  and  suggesting,  as  a com- 
promise, that  the  subscripiion  should  be  three 
guineas.  Mr.  Pettigrew  has  issued  a second 
edition  of  his  letter  with  a new  preface,  and 
Mr.  John  Bruce  has  published  a second 
pamphlet  in  support  of  the  reduction.  For 
argument,  however,  the  matter  stands  exactly 
where  it  did  before  the  law  was  passed,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  motion  for  repealing 
will  not  be  carried,  and  that  a fair  trial  will 
be  given  to  it.  As  our  readers  know,  the 
reduction  seems  to  us  desirable,  but  even 
apart  from  this,  it  surely  cannot  be  convenient 
or  right  that  a law  passed  after  full  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  even  although  by  not  a 
large  majority,  should  be  immediately  after- 
wards repealed  without  trial. 


THEATRES  AND  MUSIC. 

Drury -lane  — Jullien's  Concerts.  — Large 
audiences  have  rewarded  M.  Jullien’s  exertions 
to  provide  cheap  good  music  for  the  metropo- 
litans. The  body  of  the  theatre  has  been 
renovated,  and  the  stage-part  fitted  up  under 
Mr.  Gye’s  direction,  with  one  of  those  tasteful 
decorations  which  he  has  made  his  own.  The 
glass  curtain  shines  with  undiminished  lustre, 
and  chandeliers  to  accord  with  it  have  been 
put  up  without  stint.  Madame  Anna  Zerr,  a 
clever  clarioner  player  (M.  Wuille),  and  two 
perfect  violinists  (the  brothers  Mollinhauer), 
are  amongst  the  additions  to  the  ordinary 
ensemble.  The  band  never  went  better.  Those 
who  want  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  an  English 
audience  should  go  to  Jullien’s  : though  a 
little  uproarious,  with  an  undercurrent  of  fun, 
the  exhibition  of  it  is  exciting  in  the  highest 
degree. 

The  North  Shields  Theatre  has  been  rebuilt, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Middlemiss,  architect.  Mr.  W. 
Beverley,  of  the  Lyceum,  designed  the  deco- 
rations. Mr.  Percival  Simms  executed  them. 
According  to  our  informant,  the  style  adopted 
is  of  the  Renaissance;  the  proscenium  arch, 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  evening  meeting  of  this  society 
took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, when  a large  attendance  of  members, 
a table  covered  with  books  and  objects  of 
antiquity  presented  to  the  society,  and  a long 
list  of  new  associates,  comprising  the  names  of 
the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Lord  Edwin  Hill,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Vernon,  M.P.;  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
M.P. ; Mr.  Barron,  M.P.  &c.  &c.  afforded 
most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the 
association.  Amongst  the  exhibitions  were  a 
most  interesting  example  of  the  vizard  bascinet 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Erl  ward  III. 
and  a remarkably  large  and  peculiarly  formed 
tilting  - helmet  of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  both  by  Mr.  S.  Pratt.  The  former 
head-piece  presented  the  unique  feature  of 
having  the  camail  or  neck-piece  of  chain -mail 
still  appending. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  a habergeon  of 
similar  chain,  and  read  a paper  on  that  species 
of  defensive  armour.  Several  Roman  vases 
and  paterae  discovered  near  Dover  were  ex- 
hibited and  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr. 
Orton,  through  Mr.  T.  J.  Briggs,  and  some 
fine  specimens  of  Samian  ware,  lately  dug  up 
at  Ribchester,  were  also  presented  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hugo,  of  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate; 
drawings  of  various  antiquities,  by  Mr. 
Bridger,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Baigent,  See.  The 
meeting  concluded  with  the  reading  by  Mr. 
Lynch  of  three  original  and  inedited  letters, 
illustrative  of  the  abdication  of  James  II. ; — the 
first  being  from  Pope  Innocent  XL  to  Louis 
XIV.;  the  second,  the  answer  of  Louis  to  the 
Pope ; and  the  third,  a most  graphic  account 
of  the  flight  of  the  Queen  Mary  Beatrix  with 
the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  from  London,  by 
the  Countess  Monticucisli,  an  Italian  lady  in 
her  Majesty’s  household. 


Flooding  in  the  Thames  and  De- 
struction of  Property. — Another  of  those 
tides  which  every  now  and  then  rise  above  all 
the  usual  barriers  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
within  metropolitan  bounds,  but  especially  on 
the  Surrey  side,  has  just  occurred,  with  an 
immense  destruction  of  property,  in  Ber- 
mondsey, and  Rotherhithe,  and  particularly  in 
Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  and  as  far  as  Putney,  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  and  in  Hungerford 
Market,  Temple  Gardens,  Great  Scotland-yard, 
and  the  Adelphi  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
river.  The  very  same  thing  will  doubtless 
occur  in  a few  years  at  furthest,  and  again  and 
again,  as  it  has  already  done,  unless  some 
supervision  of  the  river  walls  and  other 
barriers  be  instituted.  The  cost  of  6uch 
supervision  would  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  this  periodical  destruction  of  property, 
even  were  the  risk  of  human  life  unworthy  of 
consideration,  and  the  prevention  of  accident 
not  always  possible. 
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RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

A slip  of  great  extent  took  place  on  the  Taff 
Vale  Railway  on  Sunday  before  last,  between 
the  Troeyrbiew  station  and  Incline  Top,  but 

happily  without  loss  of  life. A bridge  on 

the  Trent  Valley  Railway,  between  Tamworth 
and  Lichfield,  was  lately  destroyed  by  a flood, 
and  the  traffic  on  the  line  temporarily  sus- 
pended. The  bridge  must  have  been  a small 
one,  as  the  engineers  expected  to  effect  a Pirst.rate  Wdgi 
crossing  by  means  of  a temporary  erection  in  second  ’ 

a day  or  two. On  the  Birmingham  and  ™rrdth  do 

Gloucester  line,  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  a ; <our 


paper.  No.  83,  issued  last  year,  and  as  some  of 
the  results  illustrate  the  grievance  I complain 
of,  I subjoin  the  following  figures : — 


I PEES  RECEIVED  BT  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 


1847. 

184S. 

1849. 

New 

Bldgs. 

Addi- 

tions. 

New 

Bldgs. 

Addi- 

tions. 

New 

Bldgs. 

Addi- 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

106 

529 

305 

822 

414 

'845 

1,034 

1,530 

913 

1,325 

1,085 

1,552 

4,055 

1,254 

3,301 

1,091 

considerable  quantity  of  earth  and  rock  in  the  rpbe  coiurang  headed  additions,  I believe  era- 
deep  cutting  at  the  north  end  of  the  King’s  brace  alterations,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Norton  tunnel  slipped  from  the  banks  and  en- 1 tjiese  jlems  were  not  separated  : there  can  be 

tirely  blocked  up  the  line. The  reduc-  1 nQ  dou|ltj  \ apprehend,  that  four-fifths  at  least 

tion  in  the  fares,  and  alteration  in  the  of  tbe  amount  would  be  for  additions  to  new 
trains,  on  the  Great  Western  line,  com-  • buildings ; and  on  this  basis  I argue  : reducing 
menced,  we  understand,  on  1st  instant.  A [ tbe  dcrures  in  the  above  table  to  a per  centage 
journey  to  London,  from  Swindon,  first  class, ; and  averaoe  of  the  three  years,  the  figures 
will  now  cost  13s.  being  a difference  of  only  stand  thus°- 

one  shilling  more  than  the  late  charge  second  j rirst.rIlo  b^ding,  ,nd  additi0M  7 3 per  cent. 

class.  The  consequence  must,  we  have  no  | Second-rate  ditto  “ 

doubt,  be  a great  gain  to  the  company  in  first- 
class  passengers.  The  second-class  fares  have 
also  been  reduced,  though  we  believe  not  in 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Taking  the  buildings  only,  a still  higher  per 


the  same  ratio. -The  first  of  the  new  class-  centage  is  shown  for  fourth-rate  buildings  viz, 

of  passenger-engines,  constructed  on  the  j cent-  II  18  obvious  that  the  builders 


passenger-engines, 
patent  of  Mr.  M‘ Connell,  the  locomotive  super- 
intendent of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway,  has  made  an  experimental  trip  from 
Wolverton  to  the  Euston-square  terminus. 
The  engine  is  one  which,  it  is  stated,  would 
take  an  average  express  train  from  London  to 
Birmingham  (112  miles)  in  two  hours.  It  is  a 
six- wheeled  one,  with  7 feet  driving-wheels.  The 
fire-box  has  been  projected  4 feet  9 inches  into 
the  barrel  of  the  boiler,  forming  a combustion 
chamber.  This  has  enabled  the  inventor  to 
obtain  no  fewer  than  260  superficial  feet 
of  heating  surface  in  the  fire-box.  For 
the  purpose  of  producing  as  near  as  possible 
perfect  combustion,  a number  of  the  stays  con- 
necting the  combustion  chamber  with  the  shell 
of  the  boiler  are  tubular,  and  the  air  being 
drawn  through  them  impinges  on  the  flame. 
This  produces  a perfect  mixture  of  the  gases, 
and  the  largest  amount  of  serviceable  caloric 
is  evolved.  The  tubes,  303  in  number,  are 
J feet  in  length,  and  if  inch  in  diameter. 
The’whole  of  the  heating  surface  is,  therefore, 
about  1,240  superficial  feet.  The  engine  in 
forty-five  minutes  got  up  sufficient  steam  to 
move  her.  The  steam-pipe  presents  a broad, 
flat  surface  to  the  heated  air  as  it  passes  from 
the  tubes  into  the  smoke- box,  so  that  the 
steam  is  in  a manner  dried  as  it  passes  into 
the  cylinder.  The  stays  to  this  form  of  steam- 
pipe  are  tubular,  and  the  heat  from  the  boiler 
tubes  passes  through  these  stays,  and  assists 
in  “ drying  ” the  steam  before  its  effective  force 
is  given  to  the  pistons.  Two  of  this  class  of 
engines  have  been  delivered  to  the  London 
and  North-Western  Company,  one  built  by 
Messrs.  Fairbairn,  of  Manchester,  and  the  other 
by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Leeds. 


of  fourth-rate  houses  are  by  far  the  best  cus 
tomers  to  the  district  surveyor : as  a question 
of  per  centage,  on  the  cost,  it  will  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  builders  of  fourth-rate  houses 
pay  a much  higher  rate  than  any  other.  Take 
the  cost  of  a second-rate  house  at  1,000/.; 
third-rate  house,  600/.;  or,  with  additions, 
750/.;  fourth-rate  house,  170/.;  or,  with  ad- 
ditions, 220/. : the  following  table  illustrates 
this  question : — 


Valne 

Second-rate  £1,000 

Third-rate  600 

Ditto,  with  additions  750 

Fourth-rate 170 

Ditto,  with  additions  220 


District  Sur- 
veyor’s Fee. 
...  63s. 


I think  these  figures  incontestibly  prove  that 
a monstrous  tax  has  been  laid  upon  the  dwel- 
lings of  the  humbler  classes,  and  I hope  that 
this  evil  may  be  set  right  in  the  next  effort  at 
building  legislation  for  the  metropolis.  W. 


METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACT. 

The  dictum  of  the  referees  as  to  addi- 
tions, has  spread  consternation  among  the 
builders  of  suburban  houses  : perhaps  these 
buildings  are  multiplying  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation, and  therefore  a check  may  be  whole- 
some, although  annoying.  However,  it  is  a 
fitting  time  to  take  up  some  questions  bearing 
on  the  point,  and  to  discuss  them  freely.  The 
small  area  permitted  under  tbe  Act  for  third 
and  fourth  rate  houses,  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
mischief— the  necessity  of  the  addition.  It  is 
a monstrous  thing  that  an  extra  fee  to  the 
district  surveyor  shall  he  paid  for  the  little 
Kitchen  and  bed-room  over,  erected  behind  the 
hundreds  of  fourth-rate  houses  that  have  been 
the.  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act  : 
the  kitchen  and  bed.room  over  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  part  of  the  house,  and  yet  ar 
artificial  line  is  drawn,  and  the  back  building! 
have  been  styled  the  addition  for  whai 
purpose  tins  rear  building  is  separated,  except 

mpte^"  eWra  ‘°  ‘he  BUrVey0r-  is  a 
Strong  convictions  on  this  subject  led  me 
some  time  since  to  sift  the  Parliamentary 


LAW  OF  FIXTURES. 

In  the  case  of  Wood,  a bankrupt,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Fonblanque  delivered  a judgment  of 
some  importance  as  respects  the  law  of  fix- 
tures. Divers  articles  were  found  in  the  bank- 
rupt’s possession  at  the  time  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy. He  was  a brewer,  and  these  articles 
were  what  were  called  “brewers’  plant  and 
brewers’  fixtures.”  He  observed  that  much  of 
the  confusion  of  the  cases  had  arisen  from  the 
popular  use  of  the  word  “fixture,”  without 
discriminating  between  the  degrees  of  annexa- 
tion, varying  from  the  solidity  of  a stone 
foundation  to  the  tacking  of  a carpet  or  the 
hanging  of  a picture.  The  true  question  was, 
were  they  goods  and  chattels  ? for  to  goods 
and  chattels  only  did  the  statute  of  James 
and  the  subsequent  statute  derived  from  it 
apply  in  its  enactment  as  to  order  and  dispo- 
sition. Nor  was  this  statute  singular  in  this 
limitation  : only  goods  and  chattels  could  be 
taken  in  execution  : only  goods  and  chattels 
could  be  distrained ; and  under  both  forms 
such  articles  as  the  greater  part  of  those  now 
in  question  had  been  taken ; with  this  excep- 
tion, that  under  a distress,  while  the  law  re- 
quired that  the  goods  should  be  removed  from 
the  premises,  only  such  could  be  taken  as 
could  be  returned  on  replevy  in  the  same  state. 
In  questions  between  heir  and  executor  such 
articles  also  had  been  held  to  pass  to  the 
executor,  as  personalty,  and  not  to  the  heir  as 
realty.  For  each  of  these  purposes,  therefore, 
the  articles  were  held  to  be  goods  and  chat- 
‘-1-  Why,  then,  were  they  not  to  be 


tels. 


held  as  between  the  mortgagee  and  assignee 
of  a bankrupt’s  estate?  He  (the  Commis- 
sioner) confessed  that  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  in  law  or  equity ; while,  on 
the  policy  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  he  saw 
every  reason  to  prefer  the  doctrine,  that  what 
was  in  the  bankrupt’s  open  possession,  by  the 
apparent  ownership  of  which  he  obtained  credit 
of  the  trading  world,  should  pass  to  the  benefit 


of  all  his  creditors,  rather  than  to  one  only, 
who  by  means  of  a private  or  secret  convey- 
ance had  obtained  a preference  over  them.  As 
to  what  was  strictly  realty,  this  was  unavoid- 
able, since  the  right  to  the  realty  must  follow 
the  title,  and  not  the  possession  ; but  there 
was  no  reason  for  extending  this  right  of  the 
realty  beyond  this  necessity,  and  in  all  doubt- 
ful cases,  he  believed,  the  courts  would  lean  (as 
Lord  Kenyon  said  they  had  leant)  in  favour  of 
creditors,  and  for  the  interest  of  trade.  He 
(the  Commissioner)  came  to  the  conclusion, — 
firstly,  that  such  articles  as  merely  rested  upon 
the  soil  by  their  own  weight,  however  heavy, 
were  goods  and  chattels  ; secondly,  that  if  they 
were  slightly  connected  one  with  another,  and 
ultimately  with  the  freehold,  yet  might  be 
severed  without  material  injury  to  the  freehold, 
they  followed  the  same  rule ; thirdly,  that 
articles,  though  themselves  fixed  to  the  free- 
hold by  bolts  and  screws,  or  nails  or  pegs,  or 
other  similar  contrivances,  were  also  goods  and 
chattels ; fourthly,  that  articles  mainly  sunk  in 
the  soil,  or  built  on  it,  were  of  the  realty,  and 
did  not  pass  to  the  assignees. 


PREVENTION  OF  RAILWAY 
COLLISIONS. 

A fender  invented  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Forder, 
with  this  important  object  in  view,  has  been 
tried  at  Leamington,  and,  according  to  a local 
correspondent,  with  considerable  success.  The 
improved  fender  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
called  the  striker,  and  the  other  the  receiver. 
The  striker  is  formed  of  a plate  of  metal,  into 
which  a number  of  strong  bars  of  steel  of 
different  lengths  are  fastened.  The  receiver  is 
a similar  plate  with  apertures,  over  which  are 
placed  pieces  of  spring-steel,  the  centres  of 
which  correspond  with  those  of  the  bars  in  the 
striker.  The  two  bar9  are  fixed  together,  so 
that  the  latter  may  slide  towards  the  receiver, 
and  each  bar  of  the  striker  be  exactly  oppo- 
site the  centre  of  its  antagonistic  steel  plate. 
One  fender  is  intended  to  be  fastened  to  each 
end  of  every  carriage.  As  the  striking  bars 
are  of  different  lengths,  and  project  accord- 
ingly from  the  plate,  it  is  manifest  that  upon 
the  centre  part  of  the  plate  being  struck  the 
bars  will  successively  bend  and  break  its  op- 
posing spring,  plate ; and  if  there  are  a suffi- 
cient number  of  them,  the  fender,  it  is  said, 
will  absorb  the  whole  of  the  impelling  force, 
and,  in  case  of  a rail  collision,  stop  the  train 
without  injury  to  passengers  or  carriages,  inas- 
much as  .the  whole  of  the  blow  will  have  been 
expended  in  breaking  the  plates.  The  force  of 
the  collision  conveyed  to  the  carriages  will  be 
equal  to  a succession  of  slight  blows,  each  of 
itself  insufficient  to  injure  the  train.  The 
working  model  exhibited  consisted  of  a rail- 
way 5 feet  high  at  one  end,  and  3 inches  at  the 
other,  being  30  feet  in  length,  and  forming  an 
inclined  plane  or  fall  of  one  in  six.  Upon  the 
highest  position  of  the  rails  were  placed  two 
carriages  fitted  up  with  glass  windows,  and  in 
all  respects  similar  to  first  and  second-class 
railway  conveyances  : at  the  end  of  each  was 
appended  a model  fender  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion ; and  upon  a given  signal,  the  train,  each 
carriage  of  which  weighed  about  sixty  pounds, 
ran  down  the  rails  against  a block  placed  at  the 
bottom.  The  result  of  the  collision,  accord- 
ing to  our  informant,  was  that  the  plates  in  the 
fender  were  nearly  all  broken,  whilst  the  car- 
riages remained  perfectly  uninjured.  There 
was  no  visible  recoil,  and  the  train  was  brought 
to  a dead  stand  in  an  instant.  It  seems  worth 
further  investigation. 


New  Principle  in  Ropemaking. — The 
application  of  a new  principle  to  large  and 
heavy  ropes  is  thus  described  in  the  Wolver- 
hampton Chronicle  : — “It  is  a four- strand  flat 
rope,  350  yards  long,  and  weighs  nearly  four 
tons,  and  is  nine  inches  wide  at  the  top,  and 
gradually  tapers  to  six  inches  at  the  bottom. 
By  this  gradual  diminution  of  the  rope,  which 
is  the  new  principle  adopted,  and  which  Messrs. 
Griffin  and  Morris  are  now  engaged  in  regis- 
tering, there  is  a saving  of  a ton  in  the  weight 
of  the  rope,  while  its  strength  when  in  use  is 
undiminished.” 
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LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

DOUBLE  RENT. 

Higgs  v.  Markie. — This  was  an  action  brought 
in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  \l.  4s.  for  three  weeks’  double  rent  of  work- 
shop, &c.  situate  in  Red  Lion-yard,  Warner-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

The  plaintiff's  agent  proved  the  service  of  a 
written  notice  upon  the  defendant  to  quit  the  pre- 
mises, and  which  notice  set  forth  that  in  the  event 
of  his  failing  to  deliver  up  possession  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  therein  specified,  viz.  one  week, 
the  rent  would  in  future  be  16s.  a week,  being 
double  the  rent  he  was  then  paying. 

Mr.  Wakeling  having  elicited,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  notice,  the  agent  had  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  original  rent  of  8s.  a week  down  to  the 
present  time,  submitted,  upon  the  authority  of 
Chiney  v.  Batten  (Woodfall,  499,  and  Cowp.  243), 
that  the  acceptance  of  single  rent  accruing  subse- 
quent to  the  notice  was  a waiver  of  the  landlord’s 
right  to  double  rent.  In  fact,  it  was  extremely 
doubtful  whether  there  was  any  foundation  in  law 
for  this  mode  of  enforcing  the  possession  of  a 
weekly  tenement.  There  was  a remedy  secured  to 
all  landlords  by  the  122nd  section  of  the  9 & 10 
Viet.  c.  95,  and  which  empowered  the  judge  of  a 
County  Court,  when  the  rent  payable  does  not  ex- 
ceed 50/.  by  the  year,  to  issue  a warrant  re- 
quiring the  tenant,  within  a period  to  be 
therein  named  (not  less  than  seven  or  more  than 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  such  warrant), 
to  give  possession  of  the  premises  ; and  such 
warrant  was  a sufficient  authority  to  the  bailiff  to 
enter  upon  the  premises  and  to  give  possession 
accordingly.  The  right  to  sue  for  double  value  was 
created  by  the  4th  Geo.  II.  cap.  28,  and  on  refer- 
ring to  the  1st  section,  his  Honour  would  find  the 
words  to  be,  “ in  case  any  tenant  or  tenants  for  any 
term  of  life,  lives,  or  years.’’  These  words  clearly 
applied  to  yearly  tenants,  and  not  to  a weekly 
tenancy.  The  11th  Geo.  II.  cap.  19,  gave  the  land- 
lord the  power  to  sue  for  double  rent  (not  double 
value).  But  although  this  Act  was  not  confined  to 
tenants  for  lives  or  years,  as  the  previous  Act,  it 
referred  to  cases  where  the  notice  to  quit  has  been 
given  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  not,  as  in 
the  case  now  before  the  Court,  by  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant.  He  (Mr.  Wakeling)  submitted  with 
great  confidence  that  the  landlord  in  the  present 
case  had  no  power  to  charge  double  rent ; and  that 
if  such  power  really  existed  he  had  waived  his  right 
to  double  rent  by  the  acceptance  of  the  single  rent 
after  the  determination  of  the  tenancy. 

His  Honour  concurred  with  this  view  of  the  law. 
The  landlord’s  course  was  clear  under  the  9th  and 
10th  Viet.  cap.  95,  and  would  prevent  much  waste- 
ful and  expensive  litigation. 

Judgment  for  the  defendant,  with  costs  for  his 
loss  of  time  and  attendance  of  witnesses. 


KILLARNEY  RAILWAY  HOTEL  COM- 
PETITION. 

In  your  last  number,  you  state  that  certain  de- 
signs have  been  selected  by  the  directors  for  final 
decision.  Allow  me  to  remark,  that  having  fur- 
nished a laborious  set  of  plans  for  this  building,  in 
reply  to  the  advertisement,  the  secretary  personally 
called  at  my  offices  to  know  if  I would  guarantee 
the  erection  of  my  designs  for  a sum  within  the  sti 
pulated  amount  (6,000/.)  which  I accordingly  did, 
and  as  a further  proof  of  my  veracity,  procured  for 
him,  at  considerable  trouble  to  myself,  estimates 
from  respectable  parties  as  to  the  exact  expenditure, 
which  came  within  the  mark.  Up  to  the  date  of 
your  publication,  I fully  calculated  (at  least)  on  the 
chance  of  success,  it  having  been  represented  to 
me  on  good  authority  that  “ my  ” plans,  together 
with  another  set  furnished  by  a Dublin  architect, 
had  been  selected  out  of  the  lot  furnished  for  final 
consideration.  I heard  it  whispered  then,  that  one 
of  the  rejected  sets  had  been  placed  again  on  the 
list,  but  that  still  my  chance  was  “ good,”  until  I 
discovered  that,  notwithstanding  the  additional  in- 
formation required  from  me,  the  result  is  as  you 
have  stated.  I was  informed  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  Railway  Company  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  “ Railway”  Hotel. 

May  I ask,  is  it  right  that  a secretary  should  thus 
take  up  the  time  of,  and  give  extra  trouble  to,  a 
professional  man,  by  noticing  his  designs  in  a com- 
plimentary manner,  finding  out  additional  informa- 
tion respecting  them,  thereby  elating  the  author 
with  hopes  of  success,  and  perhaps  preventing  him 
from  attending  to  his  other  professional  duties,  not 
to  sj>eak  of  time  lost  in  making  inquiries  at  the  ter- 
minus as  to  the  result  of  the  decision  ? The  gua- 
rantee that  was  required  has  been  given  threefold, 
and  yet  my  plans  are  rejected.  Is  interest  the 
bane  of  all  competition  at  work  ? Professional  ad- 
vice was  called  in  on  two  sets  of  designs  : if  mine 


were  so  highly  estimated  as  stated,  why  had  I not 
an  equal  chance  ? A Competitor. 


Notices  of  33oofc£. 

Wonderful  Things  (l  to  8,  weekly  parts).  The 
Biographical  Magazine.  Uncle  Tom’s  Com- 
panions. J.  Passmore  Edwards,  Ludgate- 
hill. 

The  last  of  these  works,  some  of  the  cheap 
and  creditable  little  books  issued  by  Mr.  P. 
Edwards,  consists  of  the  lives  of  various 
fugitive  slaves  who  have  walked  the  streets  of 
London,  and  rehearses  horrors  and  atrocities 
as  acted  facts  which  would  have  been  pro- 
nounced scandalous  exaggerations  had  they 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  extra- 
ordinary volume.  The  popularity  which  has 
attended  “ Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  is  unexampled 
and  well  deserved.  The  Paris  Charivari  gives 
an  amusing  version  of  the  excitement  it  has 
caused  in  England  and  America,  describing, 
amongst  other  occurrences,  how  a decent 
Quaker,  after  waiting  all  night  at  the  tail  of  a 
crowd  leading  to  the  publisher’s  shop,  having 
at  length  placed  his  dearly-bought  volume 
under  his  arm,  and  is  trudging  contentedly 
home,  is  stopped  by  two  respectably  dressed 
men,  who,  each  clapping  a pistol  to  his  head, 
shout,  “Your  ‘Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  or  your 
life !”  

The  Art  of  Miniature  Painting.  By  C.  W. 
Day.  Winsor  and  Newton,  Rathbone- 
place,  London. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  small  books,  pub- 
lished by  Winsor  and  Newton,  on  various 
branches  of  the  painter’s  art.  Although  of 
course  it  will  not  make  a miniature  painter,  it 
contains  much  useful  information  calculated  to 
shorten  the  work  and  improve  the  result. 

Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and 
Archceological  Society.  Liverpool : Deigh- 
ton  ; London  : Weale. 

The  first  volume  of  transactions  published  by 
the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  includes 
the  sessions  1848-9  and  1849-50,  and  forms  a 
goodly  quarto  volume  of  243  pages,  nicely 
printed  and  got  up.  Some  of  the  papers  have 
considerable  literary  excellence,  and  are  most 
honourable  to  the  architectural  body  in  Liver- 
pool. We  must  also  mention  with  commend- 
ation, a series  of  illustrations  of  Bebbingtun 
Church,  cleverly  drawn  on  stone  by  Mr.  J. 
Murray.  As  we  have  chronicled  the  doings  of 
the  society  from  its  formation  in  1848  to  the 
present  time,  all  the  papers  here  printed  have 
been  mentioned  in  our  pages.  We  invite  for 
the  society  the  consideration  and  co-operation 
of  their  townsmen,  and  cordially  wish  them  a 
continuation  of  success. 

A New  Gazetteer,  or  Topographical  Dictionary . 
By  Mr.  Jas.  A.  Sharp.  Longman  and 
Co. 

This  very  excellent  Gazetteer,  concerning 
which  we  have  already  spoken  favourably,  has 
now  reached  the  tenth  part  in  its  monthly 
form,  and  is  brought  up  to  the  letter  K. 


The  Travellers’  Library,  Nos.  29  to  33.  Long- 
man and  Co.  1852. 

We  have  here  an  interesting  treatise  on  a 
very  interesting  subject,  namely,  the  Austra- 
lian Colonies,  by  Mr.  William  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  late  Professor  of  Geography  in  the 
College  for  Civil  Engineers, — in  two  of  the 
shilling  parts  ; the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig’s  “ Battle 
of  Leipsic,” — also  in  two  parts  ; and  another 
appropriate  subject  for  this  Wellington  week 
of  national  mourning,  namely,  the  able  memoir 
of  the  Duke  that  appeared  in  the  Times,  on 
the  announcement  of  his  death,  and  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  in  this  more  permanently  ac- 
cessible form, — a little  volume. 


The  Architectural  Association. — 
At  a meeting,  on  the  29th  October,  a paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  P.  Lee,  jun.  “ On  the  Present 
Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Architec- 
ture;” too  difficult  a theme  for  a young  writer. 
At  the  close,  he  urged  the  want  of  an  estab- 
lishment with  library,  museum,  and  the  do- 
mestic advantages  of  a home. 


iHtdccIIanca. 

Rating  Premises  in  the  Government 
Dockyards  partly  occupied  by  Con- 
tractors.— At  the  Portsmouth  Sessions, 
lately,  an  appeal  was  heard  against  a poor- 
rate,  made  by  the  parish  officers  of  Portsea  on 
Mr.  Dotterill,  in  respect  of  his  occupation  of 
an  office,  store,  and  shops,  situate  in  the 
bricklayers’  and  masons’  yard,  within  her 
Majesty’s  dockyard ; and  the  ground  of  ap- 
peal was  that  such  premises  were  not  in  the 
occupation  of  the  appellant,  but  were  occupied 
by  her  Majesty.  The  recorder,  on  hearing 
both  parties,  and  their  witnesses,  said  that  the 
title  of  the  occupiers  might  be  very  slight,  as  a 
tenant  at  will  might  be  rated.  The  rights  of 
the  Crown  were  intact,  and  the  Government 
might  re-enter  at  any  time.  He  considered 
that  the  appellant  became  the  occupier  when 
the  premises  were  handed  over  to  him  by 
Absolam,  and  if  the  Government  had  ever 
exercised  their  rights  to  re-enter  it  would  have 
been  different ; but  they  had  not  done  so  and 
the  appellant  continued  in  occupation.  For 
the  purposes  of  supervision,  a clerk  of  the 
works  must,  as  a matter  of  course  be  em- 
ployed, and  Mr.  Dotterill,  as  a matter  of  right, 
should  accommodate  the  clerk.  The  stores 
and  materials  belonging  to  the  Government 
might  be  considered  as  an  easement : the  keys 
were  deposited  (with  the  other  keys  under 
Government  charge),  at  the  benefit  of  both 
parties  : the  Government  officers  would  have  a 
right  to  enter  the  premises  to  see  the  contract 
performed.  On  the  whole,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  such  an  occupation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  as  was  incompatible 
with  an  exclusive  beneficial  occupation  on  the 
part  of  the  appellant,  and  therefore  he  con- 
firmed the  rate.  ^ Costs  to  the  amount  of  10/. 
were  given  to  the  respond  ants.  Application 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dotterill,  for  a 
case  for  the  decision  of  the  Court  above,  which 
was  granted  by  the  recorder,  but  on  the 
ground  that  he  should  state  the  case  himself. 

Opening  or  Diocesan  Training  Insti- 
tution at  Hockbkjll. — The  inauguration 
of  this  institution  took  place  on  Wednesday  in 
last  week.  It  is  a Tudor  building  of  the  period 
of  Decorative  architecture  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  lofty  pinnacles,  bell- towers,  and 
round  chimney-shafts.  The  object  of  Mr. 
Claike,  the  diocesan  architect,  has  been  to  com- 
bine modern  use  with  the  picturesque  outline 
and  detail  of  that  period.  The  material  is  red 
brick,  chequered  in  front,  and  with  Bath-stone 
dressings  to  the  doors,  windows,  &c.  The 
interior  is  arranged  to  accommodate  sixty 
female  pupils,  with  a residence  for  the  lady 
superintendent,  and  rooms  for  the  necessary 
governesses.  The  form  being  quadrangular, 
there  is  an  open  court  in  the  centre,  laid  out, 
and  about  to  be  planted  as  a pleasure-garden, 
with  a covered  ambulatory  all  round  it,  com- 
municating with  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution,  while  the  pillars  that  support  it 
next  the  court  are  to  be  covered  with  climbing 
plants.  The  original  plan  included  a chapel, 
but  for  the  present  this  has  been  dispensed 
with,  the  committee  having  contributed  100/. 
towards  the  erection  of  All  Saints’ Church,  close 
to  the  threshold  of  the  institution,  and  thus 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils 
there  till  such  time  as  it  shall  be  found  neces- 
sary to  erect  a separate  chapel,  which  can  at 
any  time  be  added,  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
sent arrangements  of  the  building.  The  total 
cost,  which,  including  fittings  and  furniture,  is 
10,500/.  has  been  covered  by  subscriptions,  and 
a further  sum  of  2,400/.  has  been  raised  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  institution  for  four 
years. 

Cambridge  Architectural  Society. 

The  second  meeting  for  the  October  term  was 

held  on  Wednesday.  Two  papers  were  read, 

one  by  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  on  the  “ Antiquit’ies 
of  Exning  and  Landwade,  Suffolk  ; ” the  other 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  of  Trinity  College,  on 
“ The  Cathedral  of  St.  Asaph.”  Mr.  Luard, 
of  Trinity  College,  then  described  a recent 
visit  to  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  an  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  though  seldom  visited 
by  travellers. 
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The  New  Museum  in  Berlin.  A cor 
respondent  of  the  Atheneeum  makes  some  not 
very  complimentary  remarks  on  Herr  Stiller  s 
museum.  He  says,— “ Outwardly  the  build- 
ing is  solid,  cubical,  and  heavy.  Taste  is  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  on  what  pretext  the  architect 
of  such  a discreet  mass  of  stone  could  sanction 
the  introduction  of  the  tiny  statues  which  lean 
against  the  divisions  of  the  upper  windows, 
except  to  draw  attention  to  the  almost  clumsy 
baldness  of  the  general  building.  Within, . 
singularities  no  less  singular  give  cause  for  j 
wonder.  Convenience  may  have  dictated  the  j 
arrangement  of  the  museum,  which  consists  of 
a huge  staircase  and  several  small  rooms;  but , 
in  these  last  the  eye  is  rather  teased  than 
pleased  by  the  resolute  determination  of  j 
getting  rid  of  the  ordinary  form  of  ceiling,  no 
matter  at  what  price  of  oddity.  The  most 
inharmonious  and  grotesque  arrangements  of 
pillar,  truss,  and  tracery  filling  up  long  and 
shallow  semi-oval  spaces,  are  employed,  which 
recall  unpleasantly  those  ‘regions  of  sorrow,’ 
the  cabins  of  steamers,  where  the  decorations, 
lavished  to  tempt  passengers  can  blind  only  a 
child  of  Gotham  to  the  real  conditions  of 
lodgement,  need  of  strong  support,  want  of 
space,  and  want  of  air.  It  would  have  been 
less  novel,  but  wiser,  to  have  introduced,  as 
the  Sansovinos  and  Palladios  were  content  to 


do,  the  familiar  coved  and  coffered  ceiling, ; 
which  lends  itself  so  kindly  to  ornament  what-  | 
ever  be  its  style.  Then,  the  staircase  is  too  j 
grand  in  its  scale  to  abide  the  admixture  of ; 
puerilities,  were  they  even  in  the  style  of  Par- 
thenon or  Choragic  monument,  or  of  any  other 
known  Grecian  example.  Since  no  attempt  at 
intricacy  marks  the  whole  ordinance  of  this 
staircase,  the  intrusion  of  the  covered  porch  or 
tribune  at  the  conjunction  of  the  two  flights  of 
steps,  can  be  considered  only  like  the  window- 
sculptures  just  mentioned — as  an  episode — 
which  is  an  impertinence  rather  than  a variety 
— a foppery,  not  a feature.” 

Fall  of  House,  Barnsley. — Cool- 
ness.— Last  week  the  whole  of  the  gable  end 
of  the  Hare  and  Hounds  Inn,  fell  down,  for- 
tunately without  injuring  any  of  the  inmates. 
According  to  a local  paper,  a lodger  sleeping 
in  the  room  adjoining  the  wall,  was  not  awoke 
by  the  noise,  and  on  the  landlord  going  to 
him  and  telling  him  to  get  up,  as  the  house 
was  falling,  he  made  answer  by  saying,  “ It 
may  fall  then  : I’ve  paid  for  my  bed,  and  I’ll 
take  good  care  that  I have  tny  sleep  out.” 
“Thus  the  lodger  laid  his  wonted  time,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  and  the  gaze  of  a large 
number  of  persons  that  had  be  n drawn  there 
by  the  accident.”  This  story  reminds  us  of  the 
man  who  being  shaken  up,  and  told  that  the 
house  was  on  fire,  turned  round  again  to  sleep, 
and  said,  “ Well,  you  must  speak  to  my  wife  ; 

I don’t  meddle  with  household  affairs.”  And 
of  the  other  member  of  the  same  cool  family 
who,  when  told  in  bed  that  his  wife  had  ex- 
pired, nestled  under  the  clothes,  and  mur- 
mured, “ Dear  me  ! how  sorry  I shall  be  in  the 
morning.”  There  is  really  something  grand 
in  coolness  of  this  description  ! 

The  Iron  Trade. — Foreign  orders,  it  is 
said,  are  accumulating,  and  together  with 
speculative  home  demands,  are  producing 
more  and  more  stir  in  the  trade.  A salutary 
check  on  over-production  in  the  meantime 
seems  to  be  felt  in  the  want  of  coal,  which, 
however,  may  tend  still  further  to  force  up 
prices  shortly.  Colliers  refuse  to  work  even 
at  advanced  prices.  Offered  an  increase  from 
3s.  9d.  to  4s.  a day,  they  demand  4s.  6d.,  and 
even  where  they  work  at  an  advance,  like  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica  they  take  it  easy,  and  will 
not  work  “so  continuously”  as  they  used  to 
do,  now  that  3d.  a day  makes  them  more  inde- 
pendent than  heretofore.  “The  prosperity  so 
largely  shared  by  Staffordshire,”  says  the  Bir- 
mingham Journal,  “ seems  to  be  general.  In 
Wales  and  Scotland  the  utmost  activity  pre- 
vails; and  in  France  we  learn  that  the  iron- 
works of  Maubeuge  and  Aulnoye  les  Berlai- 
mont  are  now  fully  employed.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  men  are  engaged  in  extracting 
mineral  near  Avesnes.  The  foundry  of  M. 
Leclerc,  near  the  former  place,  has  received  a 
large  command  for  rails  for  the  railways  in  the 
west  of  France  ; and  that  of  M.  Rene  Hamoir 


has  now  on  hand  sufficient  business  to  occupy 
the  men  for  eighteen  months.”  The  New 
York  Tribune,  on  the  contrary,  still  complains 
of  “ the  general  depression  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture in  the  States,  and  the  severe  losses  en- 
countered by  those  who  have  embarked  in  it,” 
as  if  this  were  not  altogether  a past  state  of 
affairs.  The  same  paper  states  that  thousands 
of  tons  of  native  iron,  so  pure  in  the  mine,  as 
almost  to  be  equal  to  pig-iron,  will  probably  be 
shortly  poured  into  the  market  from  that  won- 
derful copper  region,  Lake  Superior. — - — A 
Glasgow  shipowner,  Mr.  M'Gavin,  is  said  to 
have  discovered  and  patented  a method  of 
preparing  iron  plates  for  ship  building,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  barnacles  and  other 
growths  obstructive  to  the  sailing  power  of 
iron  ships. 

Improved  solid  Brass  Tubes. — A 
patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Muntz, 
jun.  of  Birmingham,  for  a method  of  manu- 
facturing solid  brass  tubes,  without  joint  or 
solder,  for  flues  of  locomotive,  &c.  The 
composition  preferred  by  the  patentee  is  sixty 
parts  of  best  refined  copper  and  thirty-eight 
parts  of  good  zinc ; and  the  first  process  is  the 
casting  of  a tube  shorter  than  required,  in  a 
peculiarly-formed  mould.  This  tube  is  then 
brought  to  a temperature  at  least  equal  to  boil- 
ing water,  and  its  interior  rinsed  with  a mix- 
ture of  lime  in  water,  with  common  salt.  It 
is  then  at  a red  heat,  passed  through  a pair  of 
flat  rolls,  similar  to  those  used  for  rolling  flat 
bar- iron,  which  produces  a bar  of  brass  with 
rounded  edges,  but  with  a flat  orifice  through- 
out—the  lime  mixture  preventing  the  adhesion 
of  the  top  and  bottom  surfaces ; and  in  this 
rolling  the  casting  attains  a considerable  in- 
crease in  length.  One  end  of  this  is  then 
sufficiently  opened  by  the  workman  with  a suit- 
able tool  to  a distance  in  length  of  about 
6 inches  ; and,  being  again  brought  to  a red 
heat,  is  passed  through  grooved  rollers  over  a 
proper-shaped  mandrill.  A tube,  oval  in  sec- 
tion, is  the  result.  Having  again  been  passed 
heated  through  cylind rically  grooved  rollers 
over  a circular  mandrill,  a finished  tube  is 
produced. 

New  Submarine  Telegraph  Ropes. — 
A new  mode  of  protecting  the  conductors, 
acccording  to  the  Mechanics’  Magazine,  has 
been  invented  by  Mr.  T.  Allen,  of  Edinburgh. 
It  consists  simply  in  placing  the  protecting 
wires  longitudinally,  instead  of  spirally,  as  in 
the  Dover  and  Calais  rope.  This  is  done  with 
the  view  of  enabling  the  whole  to  withstand  a 
longitudinal  strain,  and  prevent  the  core  from 
snapping.  In  this  there  is  some  feasibility, 
but  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  wires 
so  placed  will  “ protect  ” the  conductors  other- 
wise so  well ; and,  besides,  the  spiral  arrange- 
ment in  the  Dover  rope,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
was  very  slight,  and  the  allegation  that  the 
length  of  wire  from  this  spiral  is  double  what 
a straight  wire  will  be,  seems  to  us  pre- 
posterous. 

The  Graveyard  of  St.  Mary’s,  New- 
ington.— At  a public  meeting,  held  on  the 
9th  inst.  in  the  school-room  of  St.  Mary’s,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  rector  and  senior  church- 
warden, that  the  graveyard  should  be  closed 
forthwith,  and  the  provisions  of  the  new  Act 
adopted.  A burial  board  was  then  nominated, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act. 

Memorial  to  “ the  Duke  ” at  Brigh- 
ion.  — It  was  resolved  at  a public  meeting 
held  at  Brighton  on  20th  September  last, 
“ that  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of  the 
parish  church,  wherein  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  was 
wont  to  worship,  would  be  an  appropriate  and 
enduring  monument  of  gratitude  arid  venera- 
tion for  his  memory and  since  that  date  a 
numerous  and  weighty  list  of  subscriptions 
has  been  collected,  which  seems  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  complete  accomplishment  of  the 
object  in  view.  'The  Rev.  H.  M.  Wagner  sub- 
scribed 1,000/.  at  the  meeting,  and  various 
sums  of  100/.  have  since  been  added,  together 
with  numerous  lesser  subscriptions  of  from 
I 50/.  to  10/.  and  a large  sum  in  smaller  contri- 
| butions.  Subscriptions  are  still  received  at 
| the  London  and  County  Bank,  and  elsewhere. 


Godson’s  Smoke  - Consuming  Fur- 
nace.— For  some  time  back  an  economical 
form  of  patent  furnace  has  been  at  work  in 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  of  which  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  a few  particulars. 
Instead  of  consuming  the  smoke  after  it  has 
escaped  from  the  burning  coal,  in  this  case  the 
coal  is  put  into  the  furnace  through  a basket, 
with  sliding  top,  below,  which  can  be  raised 
by  lever  power,  and  thrust  the  coal  upwards 
into  the  heart  of  the  fire  below,  so  that,  as  it 
heats,  the  smoke  enters  the  strongest  part  of 
the  fire,  and  is  immediately  consumed.  At 
Messrs.  Sowerby  and  Co.’s  distillery,  in  Alders - 
gate-street,  it  is  said,  an  experiment  was  tried 
which  proved  an  economy  of  19s  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  this  furnace,  as  against  one  of  the 
ordinary  construction.  In  both  furnaces 
9 cwt.  12  lb.  of  coal  were  consumed  during 
two  consecutive  days,  and  while  Godson’s 
furnace  vaporised  546§  gallons  of  water  at  a 
pressure  of  3 lb.  on  the  square  inch,  the  other 
vaporised  only  45"  at  the  same  pressure,  being 
an  excess  of  89 2 gallons. 

The  late  Mr.  George  Hawkins. — We 
have  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
inst.  quite  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
an  excellent  architectural  draughtsman,  for  a 
long  period  chiefly  engaged  by  Messrs.  Day 
and  Son,  in  lithographing  the  principal  works 
of  this  character  that  have  issued  from  their 
establishment.  His  pencil  was  peculiarly  cor- 
rect and  delicate.  One  of  his  most  important 
works  is  a series,  still  incomplete,  of  the  an- 
cient abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  from  sketches  by 
Mr.  W.  Richardson.  The  architectural  room 
of  the  Royal  Academy  frequently  exhibited  his 
skill  in  water-colour  painting,  as  he  was  often 
employed  by  architects  in  colouring  their 
designs.  We  lose  him  with  sorrow. 

Road  Makers’  Differences. — Tenders 


for  making  roads  at  Peckhara  Rye  : — 

Yeoman  £2,762 

Green  2,155 

Rogers  and  Radley. . . . 1,696 

King  1,550 

Coker  and  Brixton  ....  1 ,445 

Raden 1 ,440 

Cole 1,320 


I beg  to  hand  you  the  particulars  of  tenders 
sent  in  for  making  roads  and  executing  earth- 
work on  the  estate  of  the  second  Tower  Ham- 
lets Freehold  Land  Society,  at  Old  Ford, 


Bow,  Middlesex  : — 

Hewes £1,200 

Lake  1 ,040 

Pound  and  Hudson. . . . 986 

Toole  765 

Green  698 

Brown 625 

Coker 607 

Drummond 599 

Wright  and  Broom  ....  485 

King  and  Haliwell  ....  475 

Baum  (accepted) 390 


Repair  of  St.  Mary’s,  Newington. — 
Pray  insert  the  tenders  delivered  for  painters’ 
and  other  works  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary, 


Newington.  Mr.  Edmonds,  surveyor. 

p, 

Thorpe 

. . £560  0 

0 

Ambler  

0 

Carpenter  . . . . 

..  310  0 

0 

Thomas  

. . 330  0 

0 

Murphy 

..  298  10 

0 

Suter  

0 

Fisher 

0 

Humphreys. . . . 

..  284  10 

0 

Clare  

0 

Gregory 

0 

Crawford 

0 

Wells  

. . 256  0 

0 

Morris 

..  248  16 

0 

Thornhill 

..  240  10 

0 

Barnes 

..  215  0 

0 

TENDERS 

For  chapel,  vestry,  and 

school,  .Islington. 

Mr.  J. 

M'Landsborough,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  : — 

Lucas  

£2,8  13 

0 

0 

Jay  

2,797 

0 

0 

Reading  

2.000 

0 

0 

Batteuoury  

2.491 

0 

0 

Elston 

2,483 

0 

0 

Rowland  and  Evens 

2,246 

0 

0 

R Hugos 

2.213 

0 

0 

W.  H.  Cooper  

2,136 

0 

0 

Smith  

2,123 

0 

Piper  

2,099 

0 

0 

Hopkine  and  Roberta 1,980 

0 

0 
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A HAND-BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE 
UNLEARNED. 

Now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  neatly  bound, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS; 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

Embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  Characteristics  of  its  various  Styles,  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  PresentDay.  Withlllustrations. 
By  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.  &c. 

Editor  of  " The  Builder  j”  Hon.  See.  of  Art-Union 
of  London. 

No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden. 

Chapman  and  Hall,  Piccadilly ; M'Gl.vshan,  Dublin. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"G.  H.,’’  "Mr.  N.”  (reached  us  too  late),  “G.  W.,” 
"F.  A.S.,”  “J.P.”  (with  walls  2 feet  thick,  we  should 
suspect  want  of  absorption  in  internal  face  of  walls  rather 
than  penetration  from  without.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
advise  without  inspection),  “ F.  S.,”  “ F.  W.  O.,"  "Dun 
Edin,”  "J.  B.,”  Lancashire  (we  uniformly  decline)* 
"P.  P.”  (ditto),  " Constant  Reader  ’’  (ditto),  “T.  A.  M.” 
(the  substitution  of  lead  would  seem  to  be  the  best  step; 
but  we  cannot  advise  on  special  cases,  unless  applied  to 
professionally),  “S.  L.,*’  " J.  M.,”  "J.  D.”  (thanks), 
f,D.  W.  R.,“  “R.  W.,”  “Milo”  (shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him,  with  name),  “ W.  D.  B.,”  “ M.  B.,"  “ A.  P.,” 
“ S.  T.,"  “ W.  H.,"  “ E.  L.  G.,"  “ S.  B.,”  “ C.  C.  N." 


-W e have  not  time  to  point  out 


“ Books  and  Addresses."- 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTIOE. — All  communications  respecting  advert  iscme/its 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

.1 D VA  N TA  G ES  OFFER  E I). 

EXTENSION  OF  LIMITS  OF  RESIDENCE.  — The  assured 
may  reside  iu  most  parts  of  the  world,  without  extra  charge,  and  in 
all  parts  by  payment  of  a small  extra  premium. 

MUTUAL  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  THE  RISK  OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The  small  share  of  Profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  Share- 
Uol'lersbeing  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the  amount 
made  bv  the  regular  busiues,  the  Assured  will  hereafter  derive  all 
the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with  at  the  same  time, 
complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of  an  ample 
Proprietary  Capital— thus  combining  in  the  same  office  oil  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  systems. 

The  Assuraucc  Fund  already  invested  amounts  to  £890,000, 
and  the  Income  exceeds  £136,000  per  annum. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM.— On  Policies  for  the  whole  of  Life,  one  half 
of  the  Annual  Premiums  for  the  fir.-t  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit,  and  may  either  continue  as  a debt  ou  the  Policy,  or  may  be 
paid  off  at  any  time. 

LOANS. — Loans  are  advanced  on  Policies  which  have  been  in 
existence  five  years  and  upwards,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of 
their  value. 

BONUSES.— Five  Bonuses  hive  been  declared;  at  the  last  in 
January  1853.  the  sum  of  131,1251.  was  added  to  the  Policies,  pro- 
ducing a Bonus  varying  with  the  different  ages  from  24$  to  55  per 
cent  on  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  five  years. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS.-Policics  participate  in  the 
Profits  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  Premiums 
paid  between  every  division,  so  that  if  only  one  year’s  Premium  be 
received  prior  to  the  books  being  closed  for  any  division,  the 
Policy  ou  which  it  was  paid  will  'obtaiu  its  due  share.  The  hooks 
close  for  the  next  division  on  30th  June,  1856,  therefore  those  who 
effect  Policies  before  the  30th  June  next,  will  be  entitled  to  one 
year's  additional  share  of  Profits  over  later  assurers. 

APPLICATION  OF  Bt  'NUKES  — The  next  and  future  Bonuses 
may  be  either  received  in  cash,  or  applied  at  the  option  of  the 
os  u red  in  any  other  way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING.— Assurances  may  he  effected  for  a 
Fixed  Sum  at  considerably  reduced  rates,  and  the  Premiums  for 
Term  Policies  are  lower  than  at  most  other  Safe  Offices. 

PROMPT  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS.— Claims  paid  thirty 
days  after  proof  of  death,  and  all  Policies  are  Indisputable  except 
iu  cases  of  fraud. 

INVALID  LIVES  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

POLICIES  are  granted  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  anystath 
and  of  everv  age,  and  for  any  sum  on  oue  life,  from  50 1.  to  10,0001. 

PHEM  IU  MS  may  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  ; but 
if  ft  payment  be  omit  ted  from  any  cause,  the  Policy  cau  be  revived 
within  fourteen  months. 

The  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets  arc  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Assured,  or  of  persons  desirous  to  assure. 

A copy  of  the  Inst  Report,  with  a Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Pro- 

jsal,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society’s  Agents,  or  will  be 

rwarded  free  by  addressing  a line  to 

GEOROE  II.  PINCKARD.  Resident  Secretary. 

1)9,  Great  Russel  1-street,  Bloomsbury.  London. 


A.DVEK.TISMIVSETffTS,, 


Ni USELESS  RINGS. 

pUTTA  PERCHA  CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

LX  RINGS.— These  Rings  have  been  much  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  GuttaPercha,  these  .iugs  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  had,  either  with  or  without  loops  Sizes  : 1 inch  diameter, 
1}  inch  ditto,  2 inch  ditto,  2j  inch  ditto,  3 inch  ditto,  31  inch  ditto. 
TUBING.  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  &o.  manufactured  by  the 
OUTTA  PEROHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

PATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

JL  The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinsons  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delav,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 

Eublic,  quite  sure  that 't  will  not.  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
ecausc  it  is  new,  and  that  it  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson's  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lead  ; it  being  weU  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonic  Acid,  constituting  what  is  colled  in 
chemical  language.  Carbouate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is.  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discovorer 
yearly  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance, and 

nheraical  Company  have  had 

; its  superiority  m this  important 


that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  bad  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  aud  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men. 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  os  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100,  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saying  of  oost  being  in  the 
6amc  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint 
In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  iB  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
a=  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  aud  for  work 
intended  to  he  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  tne  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  * - 
count  of  its  economy  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint 
AGENTS. 
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MERCHANTS  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

i’l  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Jeflery  Smith,  esq.  | David  Fergusson,  esq. 

Thomas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  as  they 
fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  aud  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BONUS 

The  following  table  shows  the  Bonuses  declared  on  Polioies 
effected  with  this  Society  prior  to  9th  March  lust 


No  of  Age  when  Annual  Sum  Bonus  | Amount 
prems.pd.  assured,  premium  assured,  added,  now  assured. 


£ s.  d. 
45  19  2 
32  19  2 


1,094  13  0 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

O SOCIETY.  Incorporated  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament, 
10  Viet.  c.  35.  Head  Office,  28,  ST.  ANPREW-SQUARE.  EDIN- 
BURGH. 

The  Report  by  the  Directors  to  the  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  held  on  4tli  May,  showed  the  following  to  be  the 
position  of  this  Society 

The  Sums  As-ured  amounted  to  £3,737,560 

The  Annual  Revenue 136,960 

And  the  Accumulated  Fund 688,531 

Large  Additions  have  been  made  to  Policies.  For  example,  a 
Policy  for  1,0002.  dated  1st  March,  1832.  bcoomiug  a claim  after  pay- 
ment of  the  premium  in  the  present  year,  would  receive  1,51-12. 
aud  polioies  of  later  date  in  proportion. 

The  next  Triennial  Allocation  takes  placo  on  1st  March,  1853, 
when  an  additional  Bonus  will  be  declared. 

POLICIES  RENDERED  INDISPUTABLE— The  Directors 
have  arranged  that  Policies  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  de- 
clared indisputable  on  any  ground  whatever,  after  being  of  five 
years' endurance,  and  the  Assured  be  entitled  to  travel  or  reside 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  without  payment  of  extra  premium 
for  such  travelling  or  residence. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

***  Medical  Referees  paid  hy  the  Society. 

Forms  of  Proposal,  and  all  other  information,  may  be  had  (free) 
— application  at  the  Society's  Office,  126,  Bisliopsgate-strcet, 
Ag 


(comer  of  Cornhilll,  London. 


WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 


lYT  ATIONAL  ASSURANCE  and  INVESTMENT 

i-d  ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  MAurix’s-rLAOK,  Tbafaloau-sqoaiie,  London. 

Established  May,  18*1. 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS, 
le  object  of  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
„pen  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  nffluent,  and  the  provident  savings  of 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous 
of  placing  their  mouey  out  at  interest,  but  unused  to  seekings 
securities,  and  inexperienced  in  estima’ing  their  value,  this 
Insntution  oilers  immediate  facilities,  nnd  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  highest  rate  of  interest  yielded  bv  tiist-class  securi- 
ties, in  which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is 
employed. 


Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 


„ • , o CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  altogether  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors’  Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. it  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  nnd  has  been  provided  in  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  Assured  complete. 


Amongst  the  varied  aud  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
j found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  seounng  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 


will  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Policy-holder  from'  all  coiTtin- 
gencies,  and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  aud  reside  in.  anv 

part  of  the  world.  ' J 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 

Assurances  may  lie  effected  from  501.  to  10.0002.  on  a Single  Life, 
Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually 
Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums 
Medical  men  remunerated  for  their  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  and  Foreign  residence  greatly  extended. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  lias  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  of  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  23, or  au  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Other  new  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
a fn-  cv,iMr„n  jn  course  0f  construction,  and  will 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  E dablishcd  at  York,  1824,  and 
ompowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  500,0902. 


esq.  Askliam. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  nnd  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman,  York. 


The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  j_s  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 


Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  insuring  1002. 


Age 
next 
birth- 
day. Whole  Life  Premiums 


43 


1 11  3 . 
1 14  4 | 

1 17  0 ! 

203: 

2 5 0 

2 8 6’ 
2 13  0 | 


2 17  2 


Age 

birth- 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


Endowments  for  Children,  n 


The  Tables  for  Reversionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  a means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  as  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  uncor'ninties  of  health 
aud  fortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  mny  be  obtained,  on  applioa- 
turn  ft  the  Head  Offices i of [ the  Association,  or  to  the  respective 
Agents,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

PETER  M-aRRIS'  -N.  Managing  Director. 
Applications  for  Agencies  may  be  made  to  the  Managing  Director. 


annexed  extract  froi 


T^HE  PERMANENT  WAT  COMPANY  bento 

L call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors.  Engineers,  nnd 
others  interested  in  railways  already  made,  to  the  important  ad- 
vantages obtained  by  fish-jointing  the  rails,  as  exhibited  by  the 
annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  held 
on  the25th  August  This  invention  not  only  saves  a large  current  ex- 
pense in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by  its  causing  engines 
and  carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases  the  wear  and  tear 
of  both  the  rails  and  rolling  stock,  nnd  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  pasengers.  The  Patent  Fish-joints  have  been 
largely  adopted  by  the  Engineers  of  the  following  railways  in  this 
country  ana  abroad  :— 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian, 

Loudon,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 

London  aud  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  and  South-Western  Junction, 

Waterford  aud  Limerick. 

York  aud  North  Midland, 

York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick. 

And  are  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  railways.  For 
U?c?,u?I  furnished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  attention  to 
W.  H.  Barlows  patent  rail,  as  hy  its  adoption  the  permanent  wav 
may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile,  and  with  greater 
durability  than  by  any  other  known  system.  These  rails  have  been 
largely  adopted  hy  the  engineers  of  the  following  :— 

Great  Western, 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  and  North  Western, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester. 

The  Patent  Cast-iron  Sleepers  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow  are  adapted 
to  double-headed  ra-ls  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede  or  replace 
wooden  sleepers.  They  are  adopted  on  the 

Enst- Indian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire, 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  entirely  to  the 
granting  licences  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 
very  moderate  terms.  Every  information  may  be  obtained  hv 
applying  to  Mr.  CHARLES  MAY,  C.E.  3,  Great  Geow “street 
Westminster;  or  to  WILLIAM  UOWDEN,  Secretary  26 ' Great 
Gcorge-street.  ’ 

Extract  from  the  report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on  the 
25th  of  August :—  * 

“The  system  of  • fish-jointing’  has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr 
Ashcrofts  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  aud  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  ir\ 

maintenance.’*  “ 


* Example.— A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
insure  1,0002.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  an  annual  payment  of 
222. 10s. ; aud  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
ananuual  payment  of!92.  17s.  6<L 
Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
nces.  and  every  information,  may  be  had  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  tbe  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

are  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 
Agentjor  London,  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  NOBLE,  Solicitor,  5,  St. 

i those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 

ons  to  be  made  to 

L.  NEWMAN,  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York. 


maintenance.” 

Extract  from  the  report  presented  to  the  half- yearly  meeting  of 
the  West  Cornwall  Railway,  held  on  the  25th  August “ 

“ The  result  of  the  three  months’  working  of  the  new  rails 
between  Penzance  and  Camborne  has  fully  borne  out  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  formed  as  to  the  durability  of  the  description 
of  rail  which,  under  Mr.  Brunei’s  advice,  has  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  that  part  of  the  line ; and  the  attention  of  the 
board  having  been  directed  to  tbe  bad  state  of  the  permanent  wav 
on  the  old  line,  and  the  economy  aud  efficiency  of  tbe  working 
which  would  arise  from  relaying  that  portion  with  Barlow’s  rails 
they  have  given  orders  for  this  to  be  done,  and  it  is  now  nearly 
completed.”  , 

Extract  from  the  Directors’  report  to  the  last  Half-yearly  Meet- 
ingof  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railway  :— 

’*  The  trial  afforded  by  six  additional  mouths' working  has  also 
coi  firmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
them  respecting  the  cast-iron  road  of  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow.” 

It  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it,  nnd  there 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessened 
wear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material 
saving  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 


TYURRAND  S “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

JL/  WHARF,”  TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS,  RuTHErT 
HITHE.— BETHELL’S  process  consists  in  PrS5n“g  tinker 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posis  Piers Dori™ 
Harbours,  &c.  ; and  the  Outside  Plunking  of  Ships  and’  Barges! 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  as  being  perfectly  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE’S  Kir  W 
BURNETT’S,  nnd  MARGARY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-com  bustible,  and  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty’s  Dock  Yards,  ns  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building;  aud  arc  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  and  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  DepOt  of  the  Docks,  are  ad  van! 
tngeously  situated  for  laud  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Suffcraucc  Privileges,  arc.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  nnd  Foreign  Trade.  y p 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particu’ 

Superintendent,  on  the  Wharf ; or 
2,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  City. 
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THE  FARNLEY  IRON  COMPANY,  WORTLEY,  NEAR  LEEDS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FIRE-BRICKS  PATENT  GLAZED  STONEWARE  DRAIN  PIPES,  CLOSET  PANS,  ORNAMENTAL  TRUSSES,  BRACKETS, 
’ MODILLIONS,  PEDESTALS,  VASES,  &c. ; 

ALSO  OF 


TERRA  COTTA  C HIMNE  V-TO  PS, 

In  upwards  of  One  Hundred  Patterns,  of  various  dimensions  and  of  first-rate  design,  a few  of  which  are  given  below,— scale  half  an  inch  to  a foot. 


No.  67.— Wind-guard. 
3 ft.  6 in.— Ns. 


Nos.  46, 47,  43,  and  49.-4  ft.  4 in. ' 
••  „ 6 ft.  0 in. 

„ 9 ft.  0 in. 


■ 

111] 

jU 

No.  65.— 6 ft.  6 in.— 7i.  Gi. 


No.  3.— S ft.  0 in.— is.  Gd.  No.  14.— 2 ft.  6 in.-3s.  6d. 
2 ft.  6 in.— 2s.  Od.  2 ft.  10  ia— 5s.  Od. 

3 ft.  8 in.— 8a  Od. 


No.  66.— Plain  or  Wind-guard. 

3 ft.  10  in. — 10s.  6d. 

4 ft.  2 in.— 12a  Gd. 

4 ft.  3 in. -15s,  Od. 
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S it  necessary  to  remove  the 
National  Gallery  out  of  London? 
That  is  the  question.  And  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
matter  prominently  forward,  and 
preparing  the  way  for  the  discussion  which 
is  to  take  place  at  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects on  Monday  next,  we  will  give 
the  pith  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith’s  paper  on 
the  subject,  read  at  the  last  meeting  there. 
Mr.  Smith  will  therefore  be  considered  as 
speaking,  until  we  interrupt  his  discourse. 
His  object  was  to  show  that  the  present  gallery 
might  be  altered  and  enlarged  to  meet  all  the 
requirements. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  pernicious 
and  destructive  influence  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere on  pictures,  and  much  more  might  be 
asserted,  without  proving  the  truth  of  such 
statements.  In  all  cases,  colours  that  are 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  oil  must  necessarily 
become  darker  and  darker  by  time,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  natural  tendency  which  that 
vehicle  has  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmo- 
sphere : some  varieties  of  oil,  it  is  true,  absorb 
it  much  more  rapidly  than  others,  but,  sooner 
or  later,  all  fatty  substances  employed  as  men- 
strua in  painting  will  certainly  change  to  a 
dark  brown  colour.  In  this  respect,  so 
far  as  the  atmosphere  is  concerned,  pre- 
cisely the  same  change  would  take  place, 
whether  the  pictures  were  exposed  to  the  air 
ef  Lombard-street,  of  Trafalgar- square,  or 
of  places  far  remote  from  the  busy  world’s 
unceasing  sound.  Castle  Howard,  Blenheim, 
and  Belvoir  Castle,  are  baronial  mansions 
placed  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  woodland 
scenery,  at  distances  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
any  large  town : they  all  contain  numerous 
pictures  by  celebrated  masters,  which,  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection,  are  in  no  better  state 
of  preservation  than  those  in  the  galleries  at 
Bridgewater  House,  of  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster, in  Grosvenor-street,  or  the  many 
excellent  pictures  that  have  been  kept  for  ages 
in  the  halls  of  some  of  the  companies  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  London.  But  the 
. best  evidence  that  he  could  mention,  to  show 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  situation  or  atmo- 
; sphere  of  London  likely  to  destroy  or  injure 
, the  beauty  of  pictures,  is  that  the  nine  pictures 
i painted  on  canvas  by  Rubens,  which  form  the 
] main  portion  of  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  at 
i Whitehall,  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
; sphere  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  pre- 
i sent  National  Gallery,  during  a period  of  be- 
tween two  and  three  centuries,  without  the 
i advantage  of  any  particular  care  or  attention, 

i and  that  they  are  even  now  in  as  good  a state 
) of  preservation  as  if  they  had  been  painted 
a within  the  last  twenty  years. 

We  must  all  admit  that  a vast  difference  in 
;lthe  amount  of  our  laundress’s  bills  depends  on 
a whether  we  reside  in  town  or  in  the  country  : 
: cimilar  remarks  apply  to  the  furniture  of  our 

ii  houses,  and  to  our  habitations  generally.  To 
i appear  decent,  a London  house  should  be 
^.•cleaned,  or  fresh  painted,  much  oftener  than 
) one  in  the  country,  but  this  difference  arises 
imerely  from  dust  or  soot  slightly  adhering  to 


the  surface,  which,  in  the'case  of’pictures,  may 
be  easily  washed  off,  once  in  a few  years,  with- 
out risk  of  their  receiving  the  slightest  injury. 

For  all  useful  purposes,  London  is  the  only 
proper  situation  for  the'  Picture  Gallery  of 
the  British  people  (it  is  Mr.  Smith  who 
speaks) : were  it  erected  a mile  or  two  out 
of  the  metropolis,  the  number  of  students 
and  visitors  would  decrease  surprisingly,  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  increase  ofjdistance. 
If  there  be  any  appreciable  objection  to  the 
air  of  London,  it  must  be  useless  to  think  of 
removing  the  pictures  anywhere  within  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  so  pestiferous  a place.  But 
convinced,  after  much  consideration,  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  a better  locality,  or  a 
more  commanding  situation  fora  grand  public 
building  than  the  north  side  of  Trafalgar- 
square,  he  proposed  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
question,  whether  the  present  building,  forming 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  can  be  enlarged,  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  present  as  well  as  the  prospective  de- 
mand for  space;  whether  the  principal  eleva- 
tion facing  the  south  can  be  improved  without 
great  expense ; whether  the  entire  alteration 
and  enlargement,  when  completed,  are  likely 
to  answer  the  intended  purpose;  whether  it 
will  be  worth  the  money  it  is  likely  to  cost ; 
or,  whether  it  will  be  a waste  of  outlay,  merely 
to  produce  a mean  and  unsatisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the  National 
Gallery,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  suggested 
that  a very  considerable  extension  of  the  gal- 
leries might  be  obtained  by  the  purchase  of 
the  dilapidated  buildings  which  now  occupy 
the  site  westward,  at  the  back  of  the  new 
houses  in  Pall-mall  East.  This  addition  alone 
would  more  than  double  the  present  space  in 
the  National  Gallery.  The  site,  however,  that 
the  speaker  proposed  to  add  was  that  on  which 
now  stand  the  workhouse  buildings  of  St. 
Martin’s  parish,  situated  between  Hemming’s- 
row  and  Castle-street,  at  least  an  acre  of 
ground,  contained  in  a compact  quadrangular, 
though  not  rectangular  figure,  immediately 
behind  the  portion  allotted  to  the  Royal 
Academy. 

By  an  arrangement  exhibited,  six  rooms  or 
galleries,  each  averaging  above  100  feet  long 
by  40  wide;  two,  55  by  40;  three,  40  feet 
square,  and  a hexagonal  room,  say  45  feet 
diameter — or  in  other  words,  about  eight  times 
the  space  of  the  present  National  Gallery 
would  be  provided.  The  whole  of  these 
rooms  would  be  on  the  first  floor,  that  is  to 
say,  they  would  be  nearly  on  a level  with  the 
present  exhibition  rooms,  consequently  there 
would  remain  the  entire  range  of  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  proposed  new  building 
available  for  other  purposes.  He  showed 
various  improvements  that  might  be  made  in 
the  present  building  with  its  gloomy  halls  and 
staircases,  but  upon  this  we  need  not  enter ; 
the  less  so,  as  let  what  may  be  the  opinion  as 
to  retaining  the  site,  we  are  not  very  much  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  tinkering  up  the  old  building. 

The  public  footway  from  Castle-street, 
through  Duke’s-court,  to  St.  Martin’s-lane, 
would  remain  in  Mr.  Smith’s  plan;  but  in 
order  to  connect  the  old  with  the  new  galleries, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  build  communications 
over  Duke’s-court,  formed  over  the  public 
way  in  two  distinct  places,  at  an  elevation  of 
probably  16  or  18  feet  above  the  foot-pave- 
ment of  the  court. 


: 


It  must  be  evident,  he  thought,  that 
the  accommodation  thus  proposed  would  be 
sufficient  for  a vast  accumulation  of  pic- 
tures : is  it,  therefore,  advisable  to  build  gal- 
leries so  very  extensive,  that  they  may  pro- 
bably remain  empty  for  the  next  100  years  ? 
But  suppose  all  the  rooms  suggested  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  workhouse  should 
become  filled  to  excess  with  fine  works  of  art 
within  thirty  or  forty  years,  is  it  not  highly 
probable,  that  during  such  interval  an  oppor- 
tunity might  offer  to  purchase  the  old  build- 
ings alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wilkins  ; or  that  the 
barracks,  and  the  large  piece  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing, which  already  belong  to  the  Crown,  might 
be  vacated,  for  some  spot  more  convenient  for 
military  purposes? 

In  reply  to  the  second  question,  “ Can  the 
principal  elevation  be  improved  for  a moderate 
outlay  ?”  He  was  disposed  to  think  that  much 
might  be  done  with  the  present  materials,  if 
differently  arranged ; in  which  case,  the  chief 
expense  would  be  incurred  for  removing  and 
refixing  them.  This,  he  thought,  would  pro- 
bably not  exceed  the  sum  of  3,000/.  or  4,000/.; 
but  should  it  be  considered  impossible  to 
amend  the  present  elevation,  and  therefore 
desirable  to  pull  it  entirely  down,  to  sell  off 
the  old  stone,  and  to  erect  a new  facade,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  labour  and  materials, 
we  should  still  retain  possession  of  this  fine 
situation,  and  the  whole  cost  would  not  even 
then  exceed  some  15,000/.  He  had  good  autho- 
rity for  naming  this  sum,  because  he  had  made 
a detailed  estimate  of  the  masonry  for  Mr. 
Wilkins,  and  the  contract  for  the  external 
stone-work  was  taken  for  a trifle  under  that 
amount. 

No  galleries,  which  are  decidedly  erected  for 
the  display  of  paintings,  should  be  architec- 
turally decorated  internally : plain,  straight 
walls  are  most  fit  for  the  object  in  view.  If 
ornament  be  admitted  at  all,  it  should  be  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  ceiling  or  covering ; 
and  in  this  respect  many  valuable  hints  might 
betaken  from  some  of  the  recently  constructed 
iron  and  glass  roofs  at  the  railway  stations  and 
termini.  With  regard  to  the  exterior  of  the 
proposed  additional  buildings,  the  public 
thoroughfares  of  Duke’s-court,  Castle-street, 
and  Hemming’s-row,  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  any  expenditure  for  the 
display  of  architectural  design,  not  even  to  the 
extent  of  stone  facing ; therefore,  perfectly 
plain  brickwork,  without  break  or  recess  of 
any  kind,  would  suffice. 

No  part  of  the  architectural  profession,  con- 
tinued the  speaker,  appears  to  give  so  little 
satisfaction  to  the  great  body  of  artists  and 
amateurs  as  that  by  which  the  architect 
arranges  the  mode  of  admitting  daylight  into 
picture  galleries.  Some  of  our  most  eminent 
professors  have  failed  in  this  respect,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  to  mind  any  large  room 
where  the  light  is  so  admitted  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction  to  the  artists  who  send 
their  works  for  exhibition  : he  would  ask, 
therefore,  if  this  part  of  the  subject  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  why  not  try  experiments 
upon  a large  scale,  at  full  size,  and  in  the 
actual  building  during  its  progress  ? As  soon 
as  the  general  plan  of  the  edifice  is  settled,  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  principal  rooms  might  be 
built  up  to  the  full  height,  with  as  little  delay 
as  was  consistent  with  sound  construction. 
Upon  these  walls  place  a temporary  roof  or 
covering,  with  a superabundance  of  glazed 
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lights.  Let  the  entire  roof,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, every  part  of  it,  be  made  to  admit  of  a 
variety  of  adjustments  or  alterations  : if  there 
be  too  much  light,  it  will  be  easy  to  modify 
it  with  sun-blinds  where  requisite.  When  these 
arrangements  are  ready,  hang  up  a few  large 
pictures  to  try  the  effect,  and  submit  the  ex- 
periment to  a committee  of  artists,  or  other 
persons  competent  to  form  a correct  judgment 
in  such  matters.  If  the  first  attempt  should 
prove  unsuccessful,  try  various  other  modes 
of  lighting  the  apartment:  it  will  he  much 
better  to  spend  a few  hundreds,  or  even  a 
thousand  pounds,  in  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  best  mode  of  giving  light  to  the  pictures, 
than  to  finish  the  galleries  at  an  immense 
expense,  and,  when  they  are  completed,  to 
find  that  the  greater  number  of  artists  con- 
sider the  pictures  improperly  lighted,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  building  does  not  pro- 
perly answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  has 
been  especially  erected.  More  useful  informa- 
tion is  likely  to  be  derived  from  such  experi- 
mental modes  of  procedure  than  from  ex- 
amining and  comparing  plans,  sections,  mea- 
surements, and  descriptions  procured  of  all  the 
picture  galleries  in  the  civilised  world. 

With  brick,  tile,  stone,  slate,  iron,  glass, 
and  various  cements,  the  entire  edifice  may  be 
constructed  and  finished,  ready  for  the  pic- 
tures, without  an  atom  of  what  is  usually 
termed  inflammable  matter  in  its  composition.* 
Even  the  furniture  and  fittings  might,  to  a 
very  considerable  extent,  be  manufactured  with 
incombustible  materials. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Mocatta,  after  expressing  bis  opinion  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  treated  by  Mr. 
Smith,  especially  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
injury  occasioned  to  pictures  by  the  London 
atmosphere,  invited  the  artists  present  to 
favour  the  meeting  with  their  sentiments  on 
this  point,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
change  in  the  site  of  the  National  Gallery.  If 
this  were  determined,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  provide  for  the  reception  of  many  more 
pictures  than  might  be  added  for  years  to 
come  to  the  national  collection,  and  certainly 
there  was  plenty  of  available  space  for  enlarg- 
ing the  existing  building.  The  magnificence 
of  the  present  site,  and  its  central  situation, 
would  render  it  highly  desirable  to  retain  it  if 
possible. 

Mr.  G.  Foggo  regretted  to  say  that  the  last 
Parliamentary  committee  had  rejected  all  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  previous  committees, 
and  recommended  a'change  of  site, without  hear- 
ing any  opinions  to  the  contrary.  The  import- 
ance of  having  a National  Gallery  inthe  centre  of 
the  metropolis  could  not  be  overrated.  He  ( M r. 
Foggo)  was  a member  of  a deputation  which 
had  waited  on  Lord  John  Russell  to  solicit  the 
removal  of  the  cartoons  from  Hampton  Court 
to  the  National  Gallery.  Until  about  twenty- 
two  years  ago,  the  keeper  or  deputy-keeper  at 
Hamp.on  Court  was  allowed  a stove  and  coals 
to  keep  the  cartoon  gallery  dry;  and  the  fire, 
with  the  spray  from  the  fountain  in  the  court- 
yard, had  produced  more  injury  to  these  valu- 
able works  than  they  could  possibly  have 
sustained  in  London.  He  had  strongly  urged 


* The  pictures  might  be  hung  by  means  of  a contrivance 
something  like  the  mason’s  lewis;  a number  of  cast-iron 
dove-tailed  sockets,  to  receive  the  lewises,  being  inserted 
during  the  progress  of  the  building,  into  various  parts  of 
the  walls,  where  the  pictures  should  be  suspended,  from 
which  iron  rods  or  bars  would  pass  through  the  rings  from 
one  lewis  to  another,  nnd  from  these  rods  small  chains 
might  be  attached  to  the  picture  frames  wherever  requi- 
site. If  the  lewises,  or  iron  rods,  should  be  occasionally 
in  the  way,  and  interfere  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
pictures,  the  lewis  might  be  taken  out  of  the  socket 
leaving  the  wall  free  Irom  any  projecting  object,  and  it 
might  be  re-inserted,  at  a moment’s  notice,  whenever 
required  by  changes  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pic- 


upon  Lord  John  Russell  the  immense  import- 
ance, in  an  educational  point  of  view,  of  ren- 
dering the  cartoons  more  accessible  to  the 
population  of  the  metropolis,  and  his  lordship 
rather  warmly  expressed  a similar  opinion. 
In  fact,  some  of  the  cartoons  had  been  brought 
lo  London  for  study  at  the  Royal  Academy 
and  the  British  Institution,  without  especial 
injury.  Mr.  Smith,  he  believed,  was  perfecily 
right  in  stating,  that  the  matter  which  settled 
on  a properly  varnished  oil  painting  might 
easily  be  cleaned  ofi’  without  injury  to  the  pic- 
ture. It  was  well  known  to  picture  dealers, 
that  when  the  re-paints  and  varnishes  were 
taken  from  an  old  picture,  it  was  often 
found  “as  hard  as  marble;”  and  pictures 
imported  from  the  fine  climate  of.  Italy  were 
never  supposed  to  sustain  injury  from 
remaining  ten  years  or  more  in  the  shops  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  National  Gallery. 
Indeed,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  idea, 
every  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  London 
possessing  fine  pictures  would  at  once  send 
them  away.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
gallery  was  even  in  a worse  situation  than  the 
national  collection ; and  whilst  the  former 
was  not  supposed  to  have  been  at  all  injured, 
a picture  by  Hilton  in  the  latter  had  suffered 
materially.  Indeed,  an  entirely  new  picture, 
with  the  7 rag  Up  which  was  now  so  freely  used, 
would  suffer  more  in  the  three  months’  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  than  would  a 
Raffaelle  in  a hundred  years.  All  pictures, 
indeed,  changed  more  in  the  first  three  months 
than  in  three  years ; and  more  in  the  first 
three  years  than  in  fifty  years  after.  A faith- 
ful copy  of  an  old  picture,  in  like  manner, 
would  in  a very  few  years  be  very  much 
darker  than  the  original ; and  if  any  part  of  a 
picture  requiring  it  were  repaired,  the  repaired 
portion  soon  became  a dark  spot.  Some  had 
said  that  the  dust  raised  by  the  visitors  to  the 
gallery  injured  the  pictures,  hut  if  that  were 
so,  they  should  not  be  exhibited  at  all ; but 
in  truth  the  grand  object  was  that  these  great 
works  should  be  seen  and  criticised  by  all 
classes  of  men,  women,  and  children.  Pic- 
tures were  subject  to  atmospheric  influences 
abroad,  as  in  England,  and  the  situation  of  the 
Louvre,  especially  in  November  or  February, 
was  much  worse  than  that  of  our  own  National 
Gallery.  The  pictures  there  were  very  liable 
to  be  injured  by  the  fog,  which,  though  whiter 
than  our  own,  often  prevented  the  building 
being  seen  from  the  opposite  quay ; and  there 
was  more  irregularity  there  in  warming  and 
ventilating  than  in  London.  The  coal  fires 
which  darken  the  London  fog  maintain  a 
greater  degree  of  warmth  and  ventilation.  In 
the  dingy  atmosphere  of  Holland  the  finest 
pictures  of  Van  Eyck  and  others  were  pre- 
served, even  with  the  most  beautiful  glazings 
ever  seen.  More  benefit  would  be  done  by 
offering  premiums  for  good  oils  and  varnishes 
than  in  building  a new  National  Gallery. 
Admitting  the  darkening  influence  of  the 
London  atmosphere,  Mr.  Foggo  contended 
that  it  was  not  confined  to  the  centre  of  the 
metropolis.  The  sheep  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  at  Shepherd’s  Bush  were  as  dark  as 
in  the  heart  of  London. 


Mr.  Papworth,  Fellow,  adverted  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Faraday,  to  the  effect  that  the 
national  pictures  were  mainly  damaged  by  the 
ammonia  deposited  upon  them  by  the  perspi- 
ration of  the  immense  multitude  of  persons 
who  visited  them.  Either  Mr.  Faraday  was 
wrong  in  that  conclusion,  or  another  question 
arose ; namely,  whether  such  works  were  to 
be  preserved  unchanged  as  monuments  of  de- 
parted artists  ; or  to  be  kept  for  the  education 
and  benefit  of  the  people  at  large.  In  the 
latter  case  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  their 
work  and  perish,  when  they  might  be  supplied 
by  others. 


Mr.  E.  T.  Parris  observed,  that  the  sup- 
posed injury  to  pictures  from  the  London 
atmosphere  was  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
mode  in  which  they  were  originally  painted. 
Besides  the  picture  by  Hilton  to  which  Mr. 
Foggo  had  referred  he  (Mr.  Parris)  had  ob- 
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served  that  the  painting  by  the  same  artist  pre’ 
sented  to  the  chuich  at  Newark,  had  cracked 
throughout  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Another 
picture  by  Hilton  had  actually  run  away, — 
having  been  described  to  him  as  actually 
“ melting and  the  meeting  would  no  doubt 
remember  the  painting  of  “ Sabrina,”  by  the 
same  artist,  in  which  the  eye  of  the  principal 
figure  had  fallen  down  upon  the  cheek,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  picture  upside 
down,  in  order  that  it  might  run  back  again. 
Reynolds,  and  other  artists  of  his  time,  pre- 
pared their  colours  according  to  their  own 
notions  of  chemistry;  and,  adopting  the  views 
of  Vasari  and  others,  they  used  boiled  oil  ex- 
tensively, and  with  the  worst  effect.  He  (Mr. 
Parris)  had  recently  restored  some  pictures  at 
Norbury  Park,  Surrey,  which,  from  being 
painted  in  the  manner  referred  to,  with  a mix- 
ture of  bitumen  [pitch],  had  become  perfectly 
black.  The  oil  and  bitumen  being  differently 
affected  by  heat  and  moisture,  they  could 
never  coalesce.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  London  atmosphere  was  not  at  all  in- 
jurious to  pictures. 

Mr.  Twining  referred  to  the  varying  con- 
dition of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  in  this 
and  other  countries,  as  a proof  that  they  were 
not  deteriorated  by  atmospheric  influences,  but 
by  some  cause  dependent  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  painted.  Even  if  the  London 
atmosphere  were  injurious,  no  removal  to  a less 
distance  than  twenty  miles  could  prevent  the 
evil. 

Mr.  James  Bell,  M.P.  Fellow,  said  that  if 
the  site  of  a New  Gallery  at  Kensington  had 
been  actually  secured,  as  had  been  stated,  it 
would  require  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  Institute  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
the  scheme.  If,  indeed,  that  plan  were  carried 
out,  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  would  be 
more  accessible  than  the  National  Gallery. 
He  would  not  call  the  proceeding  referred  to  a 
job,  though  he  could  hardly  describe  it  in  other 
terms;  and  if  Mr.  Foggo  had  accurately  cha- 
racterized the  proceedings  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, the  Institute  would  know  what  they 
might  expect. 

So  far  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  : and 
we  will  now  glance  through  the  evidence  on  the 
subject  given  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
appointed  in  June  1850,  to  consider  the  pre- 
sent accommodation  afforded^by  the  National 
Gallery,  and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  and 
exhibiting  to  the  public  the  works  of  art  be- 
longing to  the  nation. 

Mr.  Uwins  attributes  the  deterioration  of 
the  pictures  to  the  dust  and  dirt  of  London, 
and  advises  the  removal  of  the  collection  to 
Hyde-park,  or  some  other  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  London.  “ The  smoke  of  London,”  he 
said,  “ certainly  obscures  and  produces  more 
dirt  upon  the  pictures  than  is  found  in  other 
cities  : pictures  do  not  preserve  so  well  as 
they  do  on  the  continent,  on  account  of  the 
coal-smoke.”  According  to  Mr.  Uwins’s  state- 
ment, the  pictures  are  sponged  and  rubbed  with 
a silk  handkerchief  every  vacation. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake  thinks  the  situation  a 
bad  one,  and  it  is  now  much  worse  than 
formerly,  because  of  the  smoke  from  the  engine 
which  works  the  fountains,  and  from  the  Baths 
and  Washhouses  adjoining.  He  is  not  of 
opinion,  however,  that  such  dirt  does  really 
injure  the  pictures.  Sir  Charles  also  thinks 
that  sufficient  space  might  be  found  on  the 

present  site. Dr.Waagen  considers  it  is  not' 

possible  to  make  such  arrangements  as  to  pre- 
serve the  pictures  properly  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  Faraday,  the  well-known  chemist,  thinks 
the  atmosphere  of  London  bad  : — “ The  sul- 
phurous vapours  are  in  abundance  in  the 
atmosphere  of  London  : they  are  everywhere 
present ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  even  in  this 
room  they  could  be  proved  to  be  present  by 
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proper  tests  : there  are  also  miasmata,  or  mat- 
ters which  arise  in  perspiration,  &c.  which, 
when  they  are  decomposed  by  heat  or  other- 
wise, at  all  events  give  ammonia  and  sulphur- 
ous productions,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
exist  in  some  form  of  sulphuretted  vapour  in 
their  transit  or  in  their  ordinary  state  : we 
know  not  always,  perhaps,  what  the  actual 
condition  of  the  organic  miasma  which  arises 
is.  The  sulphurous  acid  which  is  directly  in 
the  atmosphere  proceeds,  to  a very  large  extent, 
from  the  coal  burnt  in  London.” 

He  further  says,  “There  is  a substance 
which  we  call  ammonia,  which  gains  access 
into  the  London  atmosphere  in  many  ways, 
arising  considerably  from  some  manufactures, 
which  would  help  very  much  either  the  sul- 
phurous vapour  or  the  miasma  from  the  body, 
to  injure  the  pictures,  being  one  of  those 
things  which  would  increase  the  chemical 
action  of  the  impure  air  upon  them.” 

“ I think,”  says  the  witness,  “ that  to  the 
extent  to  which  you  can  remove  them  from  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  at  Charing-cross 
into  a purer  condition  of  atmosphere,  so  far 
you  will  save  the  pictures,  and  as  far  as  you 
can,  if  that  be  an  object,  diminish  the  number 
of  persons  who  enter  the  Gallery  and  look  at 
the  pictures : so  far  that  will  also  tend  to  save 
the  pictures.” 

Here  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  better 
they  should  do  their  work  with  the  masses  and 
perish,  or  should  be  carefully  preserved, — out 
of  reach.  A question  which  further  suggests 
that  there  are  two  classes  of  pictures,  and  that 
it  might  be  expedient  to  deal  with  them  dif- 
ferently. 

Continuing  our  reference  to  the  opinions  that 
have  been  given, — Mr.  W.  Coningham  would 
be  sorry  to  see  the  pictures  removed  from  their 
present  position,  and  considers  that  the  present 
site  is  the  finest  in  the  world  for  the  erection 
of  a gallery. 

Mr.  Farrer  thinks  that  the  present  is  the 
worst  situation  which  could  be  chosen,  viewing 
the  preservation  of  the  pictures ; but  with 
regard  to  public  convenience,  that  there  could 
not  be  a better.  “ The  whole  of  the  smoke 
that  comes  from  the  Thames  when  the  easterly 
winds  prevail,  is  carried  into  the  Gallery,  and 
so  extensively  does  that  operate,  that  the  statue 
which  is  erected  to  the  late  Sir  David  Wilkie 
is  covered  with  soot,  and  so  black  that  it  seems 
quite  ridiculous  : the  nose  is  as  black  as  if  soot 
had  been  rubbed  upon  it,  instead  of  falling  by 
accident.  Another  circumstance  I may  men- 
tion, which  is,  that  I went  into  the  room  from 
which  the  pictures  had  been  taken  and  removed 
to  Marlborough  House  : I found  at  the  back 
of  the  pictures  a large  quantity  of  dust : it  is 
not  the  common  dust  from  the  road,  which  is 
easily  got  rid  of,  but  it  is  positive  soot,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  height,  hanging  at  the 
back  on  those  walls.  Even  the  front  of  the 
building  itself  is  covered  with  black:  it  is 
visible  to  any  person.” 

The  prevailing  wind  being  from  the  west, 
'.the  building  should  be  placed  farther  west,  to 
(escape  the  smoke  now  blown  into  it. 

Mr.  Mulready  is  of  opinion  that  the  pic- 
tures are  suffering  greatly  from  being  in  the 
rmidst  of  smoke  and  bad  atmosphere,  and  ac- 
cessible to  a larger  number  of  persons  at  one 
itime  than  are  likely  to  be  instructed  by  them. 

Mr.  Hurlstone,  the  president  of  the  Society 
>!of  British  Artists,  denies  strenuously  that  any 
ninjurious  effects  result  from  the  atmosphere 


of  Trafalgar-square,  and  maintains  that  the 
central  situation  of  a National  Gallery  is  of 
vital  importance,  as  without  this  condition  it 
does  not  fulfil  the  object  for  which  it  was 
established. 

We  shall  hear  what  is  said  on  Monday. 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  VENTILATION. 

It  is  as  easy  for  some  gifted  souls  as  sliding 
down  a declivity,  to  assume  an  antagonist’s 
ignorance,  and  then  to  dash  off  into  an  elegant 
disquisition  by  way  of  clearing  up  the  inky 
obscurity;  but  in  these  days  of  temporal  cal- 
culation and  economy,  it  is  a pity  to  dilute 
good  matter  and  to  waste  precious  time  by 
illuminating  the  ordinary  daylight  of  the 
nineteenth  century  even  with  an  electric  flash, 
or  to  do  what  is  destined  incontinently  to  be 
undone.  In  the  useless  attempt  to  operate 
with  a glittering  array  of  saws  and  cutting  in- 
struments upon  the  sound  extremities  of  a 
subject  which,  in  its  vitals,  may  or  may  not  (as 
yet  remains  to  be  seen)  be  hopelessly  unsound, 
your  correspondent  “ E.  L.  G.”  will  find,  I 
fear,  that  he  has  only  mangled  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  subject.  I do  r.ot  think  that 
he  is  right  in  fearing  that  he  “ rides  his 
hobby  ” too  far  or  too  fast,  but  I do  think 
that,  in  showing  out  its  paces,  he  might  have 
been  content  to  ride  it  without  overriding  and 
upsetting  the  plain  sense  and  meaning  of  the 
few  brief  and  condensed  remarks  in  which  my 
hint  or  suggestion  was  conveyed,  and  so  going 
rather  too  far  ahead,  even  in  his  own  course, 
besides  riding  backwards  right  over  it,  as  I 
shall  show  you  he  does.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though much  of  the  matter  contained  in 
“ E.  L.  G.’s”  article*  is  based  on  an  erroneous 
and  somewhat  hypercritical  interpretation  of  my 
well-meant  suggestion,  and  displays  an  anxiety 
to  throw  light  upon  what  was  not  dark,  still  I 
think  that  the  readers  of  The  Builder  are 
indebted  to  me  for  calling  forth  much  of  what, 
over  and  above  all  this,  remains  of  useful  re- 
mark and  information. 

Where  did  “E.  L.  G.”  discover  that  I either 
“miscalled”  “foul  air”  “pure  ‘carbonic 
acid,’  ” or  believed  it  to  be  so  ? “ E.  L.  G.” 

himself  admits  that  it  is  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  foul  air  which  “ renders  it  poison- 
ous.” Foul  air,  then,  so  far  as  it  is  positively 
“ poisonous  ” — so  far,  in  short,  as  it  mainly 
concerns  us  in  ventilation,  or  whatever 
“E.  L.  G.”  may  choose  to  call  the  present 
subject  of  discussion,  is,  essentially,  “ carbonic 
acid,”  however  much  diluted , though  not,  as 
“ E.  L.  G.”  has  it,  “pure  ‘carbonic  acid.’” 
When  even  chemists  prepare  a poisonous 
acid  such  as  the  hydrocyanic,  or  prussic  acid, 
which,  by  the  way,  also  contains  carbon,  they 
call  it  still  prussic  acid,  however  much  diluted, 
or  of  whatever  “strength  ” it  may  be,  and  no 
one  but  a hypercritic  would  ever  object  to  this 
as  either  miscalling  the  compound  or  speaking 
loosely  of  it.  Even  in  doing  so,  however,  one 
would  at  least  expect  that  all  the  looseness  and 
all  the  miscalling  was  on  the  side  of  the 
alleged  misnomer,  and  that  his  learned  critic 
would  at  least  take  care  that  he  did  not  “ live 
in  a glass  house”  while  he  was  “throwing 
stones.”  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
the  assailant  has  overlooked  this  necessity, 
while  bent  on  aiming  at  his  antagonist  through 
his  own  unseen  but  transparent  silicate.  In 
doing  so  he  loosely,  no  less  than  erroneously, 
states  that  I have  miscalled  “ respired  breath  ” 
carbonic  acid.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he 
means  what  every  one  else,  as  he  will  find, 
more  correctly  calls  “ expired  breath  but  he 
is  rather  “loose”  here  in  his  own  meaning, 
while  in  one  and  the  same  “ breath  ” criticis- 
ing, erroneously  and  unfairly,  an  alleged  loose 
expression  of  mine.  Respiration  is  a twofold 
operation,  consisting  of  the  two  distinctive  acts 
of  inspiration  and  expiration.  Carbonic  acid, 
or  foul  air,  is  expired  but  not  inspired,  and 
hence,  properly  speaking,  not  respired,  unless, 
indeed,  “ E.  L.  G.”  adopts  the  idea  for  which 
he  ridicules  Dr.  Arnott,  namely,  that  “ dilution 
of  foul  air  with  fresh  ” is  a proper  pabulum  vitce 
in  respiration,  or  rather  that  a draught  of  foul 
air  “without”  is  fit  and  proper  for  this  purpose. 

* See  page  717,  ante. 


Moreover,  in  enlightening  “ D.’s”  ignorance 
as  to  the  true  constituents  of  foul  air, 
“ E.  L.  G.”  speaks  of  the  portion  of  unaltered 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  also,  if  I mistake  not, 
of  the  air-proper,  or  nitrogen  ; but  he  omits  the 
aqueous  vapour  which,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  is  also  a constant  ingredient  of  foul 
air.  But  it  was  needless  to  do  so  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  doubtless  think  ; and  so 
it  was, — precisely  as  it  was  unnecessary  for 
me  to  be  hypercritically  exact  on  the  same 
subject,  and  in  the  same  circumstances. 
There  is  one  mistake  of  “E.  L.  G.’s,”  how- 
ever, not  yet  alluded  to,  which  it  is  by  no 
means  unnecessary  here  to  point  out,  inas- 
much as  it  is  one  of  some  importance,  and 
may  lead  him  farther  into  error  unless  cor- 
rected. He  will  find,  on  a little  farther  re- 
search, that  it  is  not  the  case  that  “fires  and 
lights”  yield  “almost  undiluted  carbonic 
acid ;”  otherwise  we  should  hear  less  of 
“ smoke  consumption.”  When  means  are 
taken  to  “ consume  the  smoke  ” of  fires,  or 
even  of  lights,  but  especially  of  fires,  they  do 
yield  “ almost  undiluted  carbonic  acid,”  but 
this  is  a most  material  qualification  of 
“ E.  L.  G.’s”  unqualified  assertion.  On  the 
whole,  too,  after  all,  it  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  find  “ E.  L.  G.”  allowing  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  regarding  “foul  air”  as  carbonic  acid, 
while  at  the  very  same  moment  denying  that 
privilege  to  “ D.”  When  he  says  that  “ No 
mechanical  power — and  no  available  chemical 
one  but  the  green  forests— can  separate  fresh 
and  foul  air  once  allowed  to  mix,”  what  does 
he  infer  but  that  this  “ foul  air,”  to  he  so 
“ separated  ” by  “ the  green  forests,”  is  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  essentially  what  the  green 
forests  do  so  “ separate.”*  From  the  pen  of 
one  who  has  handled  carbonic  acid  in  the  solid 
state,  as  I have  done,  and  poured  it,  in  the 
gaseous  state,  like  water,  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another,  even  while  still  warm  from  combus- 
tion, and  who  never  for  an  instant  overlooks 
it  as  the  positive  and  palpable  poison,  beyond 
all  else,  to  be  dreaded  and  be  guarded  against 
in  foul  air  from  the  human  lungs,  perhaps  the 
use  of  the  term  may  come  sometimes,  for 
brevity’s  sake,  a little  too  freely  to  be  palat- 
able to  fastidious  critics  such  as  “ E.  L.  G. 
but  in  the  present  instance  he  will  find,  upon 
referring  to  what  I really  did  say,  that  although 
I spoke  of  “ the  management  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  as  generated  from  human  lungs,”  he  is 
wrong  in  stating  that  I miscalled  “ foul  air,” 
even  “ carbonic  acid,”  far  less  “ pure  ‘ car- 
bonic acid,”’  as  he  distinctly  asserts. 

Can  it  be  possible,  from  his  minute  details 
as  to  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  diluted  by  the  remanent  oxygen,  va- 
pour, &c.  in  foul  air,  and — in  his  evident  anxiety 
to  make  it  “ small  by  degrees  and  beauti- 
fully less” — even  the  still  smaller  quantity  of 
simple  carbon  — innocent  carbon,  should  I call 
it — in  carbonic  acid  itself, — can  it  be  possible, 
I say,  that  “ E.  L.  G.”  is  fully  aware  that  “the 
continued  respiration,  for  several  hours,  of  air 
containing  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  has  been  found  to  produce 
alarming  effects  ? ” This  being  the  case,  what 
purpose  can  be  served  by  enlarging  in  such  a 
line  of  remark,  unless  it  be  to  pooh  pooh  the 
subject  of  ventilation  altogether ; for  such  is 
the  ostensible  conclusion  to  which  those  who 
do  ignorantly  underrate  its  imporlance  will 
but  too  readily  jump,  from  elaborate  and 
anxious  deprecations  and  details  so  really  and 
essentially  irrelevant,  as  to  either  the  abso- 
lutely or  the  relatively  small  quantities  of 
carbon  in  carbonic  acid,  or  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  expired  breath  of  a human  being ; and 
as  to  tbe  necessity  or  non-necessity  of  “ down- 
ward drainage,”  with  which  it  is  mixed  up, 

* Even  here  “E.  L.  G.”  may  not  be  so  positively  cor- 
rect as  he  imagines,  if  Dr.  Graham  be  right  in  saving 
that  “ In  an  intimate  mixture  of  two  gases  the  most  diffu- 
sive gas  separates  from  the  other,  and  leaves  the  receiver 
in  the  greatest  proportion.  Hence,  a sort  of  meiha^al 
separation  of  gases  may  be  effected ."  It  is  well  known, too, 
that  by  capillary  attraction,  gases,  especially  liquifiable 
gases,  of  which  carbonic  acid  is  one,  will  pass  through  a 
sheet  or  bag  of  caoutchouc,  and  on  the  above  law  might 
thus  be  separated  from  common  air.  Moreover,  there  arc 
available  chemical  powers,  by  which  foul  air  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  fresh  ; e.y.  the  power  of  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
is  actually  recommended  by  Liebig  for  use  in  close  places, 
as  “ E.  L.  G.”  might  have  seen  in  TnB  Buildeu  itself, 
for  12th  July,  1851  ; and  also  by  other  chemists,  even  as  a 
respirator  over  the  mouth,  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
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and  of  which  I have  more  to  say  anon,  there 
is  at  least  as  much  to  drain  downwards  as 
there  was  to  drain  upwards  in  the  first  place; 
and  still  the  question  remains  for  discussion, 
whether  the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  and  its 
diluents  expelled  from  the  lungs  in  a walled 
and  ceiled  or  roofed  apartment,  of  whatever 
form,  or  under  whatever  possible  arrangement 
for  mere  facilitation  of  exit,  at  least  without 
the  aid  of  additional  heat,  be  not  liable  imme- 
diately to  re-enter  that  apartment,  together 
with  the  surrounding  or  adjoining  fresher  air, 
even  after  it  has  been  poured  into  it. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  enlarge  upon  the  “ex- 
quisite adjustments  ” of  nature  in  carrying  off 
carbonic  acid  direct  and  buoyant  from  human 
lungs,  and  through  the  circumambient  air, 
“ away  to  the  green  woods,”  and  “ out  of  our 
way;”  but  “ E.  L.  G.”  forgets  that  we  are  not 
here  engaged  in  considering  the  exquisite  ad- 
justments of  nature  at  all,  but  his  own  adjust- 
ments, which,  however  superior,  so  far  as  they 
go,  to  ordinary  human  adjustments,  are  not 
quite  so  exquisite  as  nature’s. 

I admit  that  such  means  as  those  suggested 
by  me  for  completely  preventing  the  “ cooling  ” 
carbonic  acid,  as  I have  called  it,  or  the 
“ cooled  ” foul  air,  as  I shall  show  that 
“E.  L.  G.”  has  himself  called  it,  from  issuing 
out  of  the  reservoir  above  the  ceiling,  where 
he  admits  it  “rests,”  and  is  already  “cooled,” 
and  into  the  open  air,  contaminating,  or,  as  I 
have  said,  polluting,  that  air — of  course  by 
mixing  or  diffusing  itself  so  far  even  then 
with  it  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  building  or 
apartment  whence  the  foulness  had  just  issued, 
— constitute  what  “E.  L.  G.”  even  in  speak- 
ing of  his  own  outlets,  calls  a “refinement,” — 
a theoretical  refinement  I would  even  call  it; 
and  in  truth,  when  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” proposed 
internal  adjustment  for  upward  drainage  shall 
have  been  practically  and  generally  brought 
into  use,  we  may  have  comparatively  little  to 
complain  of  in  the  way  of  want  of  ventila- 
tion ; but  assuredly  it  is  not  only  allowable 
but  desirable  to  look  to  even  the  theoretical 
-perfection  of  such  a system  of  ventilation  (if 
I may  still  safely  so  call  it)  as  that  suggested 
by  “ E.  L.  G. ;”  and  it  still,  I maintain,  re- 
mains at  least  a question,  even  on  his  own  ad- 
mitted principles,  as  I shall  now  endeavour  to 
6how,  whether  or  not  the  foul  air  got  rid  of  so 
far  by  his  upward  drainage  and  outward  vents, 
be  not  then  peculiarly  apt  immediately  :o  re- 
enter the  apartment  whence  it  was  just  ex- 
pelled, unless  it  be  entirely  and  finally  got  rid 
of  by  subsequent  downward  drainage,  or  by 
fire  or  heat,  in  chimnies,  as.  in  other  cases,  he 
himself  intends. 

But,  first  of  all,  allow  me  to  observe  that 
“ E.  L.  G.”  has  a much  more  implicit  faith  in 
the  certainly  truthful,  but  still  immature 
doctrine  of  the  mutual  diffusion  of  the  gases, 
in  this  case,  than  I have.  His  assumption,  by 
the  way,  of  my  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
this  law  is  not  only  totally  groundless  in  any- 
thing I have  said,  but  erroneous  in  fact.  In- 
deed, had  I really  been  ignorant  of  its  existence 
down  to  so  recent  a date  as  25th  September 
last,  when  an  article  on  “ Smoke  Consump- 
tion ” appeared  in  your  columns,  I had  then 
and  there  an  opportunity  of  being  warned  of 
what,  however,  was  really  my  own  previous 
opinion,  that  implicit  confidence  or  reliance 
ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  unregulated 
operation  of  this  law,  under  circumstances 
analagous  to  those  now  under  discussion. 

Of  the  law  itself  “ E.  L.  G.”  speaks  as  if  it 
were  a recent  discovery  by  Faraday;  but,  still 
under  investigation  as  it  is,  this  is  quite  a mis- 
take, as  it  also  is  to  attribute  to  him  the  par- 
ticular experiment  referred  to,  which  was, 
originally  at  least,  one  of  Dalton’s,  and  in 
which  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  hydrogen, 
instead  of  becoming  mutually  diffused  in  so 
magical  a manner  as  “ E.  L.  G.”  would  have 
us  believe,  are  said  to  have  taken  “a  few 
hours  ” to  do  so  ; so  that  even  though  Faraday 
found  these  gases  under  such  circumstances  to 
mix  with  greater  rapidity,  we  have  here  a dis- 
crepancy which  only  justifies  us  the  more  in 
hesitating  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
general  announcement  of  this  law,  under 
circumstances  such  as  those  now  under 
consideration.  But  even  though  two  such 
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gases  as  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  be 
capable  of  mutual  diffusion  in  “ a few 
seconds,”  it  does  not  follow  that  common  air 
and  carbonic  acid  are  so.  Professor  Graham 
has  found  that  “ the  lighter  the  gas  the  more 
rapidly  does  it  diffuse  itself  * Thus  hydrogen 
diffuses  itself  with  five  times  the  rapidity  of 
carbonic  acid.”  Why,  then,  pretend  to  give 
the  ignorant  “D.”  the  advantage  of  such  an 
instance,  above  all  others,  of  the  rapidity  of 
diffusion?  Why  not  have  adduced  the  rate  of 
diffusion  between  carbonic  acid  and  common 
air  itself?  It  would  have  been  much  more  to 
the  purpose  to  have  done  so,  but  would  not 
have  enforced  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” own  position 
so  well : that  is  the  fact. 

The  gases,  according  to  the  competent  au- 
thority here  named,  just  diffuse  themselves 
according  to  the  very  same  law  by  which  we 
see  vapours  and  volatile  bodies  diffuse  them- 
selves in  the  air— the  lighter  all  the  more 
rapidly,  the  heavier  all  the  more  slowly. 
Here  we  have  a much  more  apt  and  appre- 
ciable visible  illustration  of  this  law  than  in 
“E.  L.  G.’s”  rather  far-fetched  illustrations  in 
oil.  Carbonic  acid,  except  at  the  moment  it 
issues  from  the  mouth,  will  diffuse  itself  much 
more  like  a heavy  vapour  than  a light  gas, 
whatever  it  may  do  under  the  free,  unob- 
structed, and  exquisite  balancements  and  ar- 
rangements of  nature,  which  “ E.  L.  G.” 
admits  that  even  his  own  upward  drainage  has 
already  overthrown,  as  I shall  now  proceed  to 
show. 

The  attention  and  anxiety  of  “ E.  L.  G.” 
appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  exclusively  con- 
fined, in  the  development  of  his  view  of  the 
ventilation  of  foul  air,  to  “ a ceiling  so  formed 
as  to  let  it  through  without  hindrance,  and  yet 
prevent  its  return,  when  cooled,”  by  the  vents 
through  which  it  had  just  been  let ; so  that 
“ this  part  of  every  building  (ought)  to  be 
contrived  according  to  whatever  our  latest 
science  may  prove  necessary  to  the  free  passage 
of  light  fluid  through  it  from  below,  and  its 
retention  above  when  once  through.”  So  far 
from  stating  in  his  view  that  the  foul  air  con- 
tinues to  possess  the  warmth  requisite  to  enable 
it  still,  when  it  shall  have  reached  the  outward 
air,  to  rise  by  its  own  1 vity,  and  so  mix  freely 
with  the  air  “ out  of  our  way,”  “ E.  L.  G.” 
warns  us  that  the  ceiling  vents  should  not  be 
too  large,  so  “ that  the  foul  air  spread  out  in 
the  space  above  the  ceiling,  and  cooled  so  as 
to  fall  back  and  rest  on  the  ceiling,  may  have 
as  little  as  possible  of  its  base  unsupported 
and  ready  to  fall  back  through  the  vents  should 
an  interruption  of  their  flow  allow  it;”  for, 
moreover,  as  he  tells  us,  “ the  foul  air  loses  all 
its  upward  tendency  before  many  seconds,  so 
that  it  must  not  be  played  with;”  and 
“ farther,”  that  “ there  is  even  an  advantage 
in  the  foul  air  cooling  and  sinking  a little  after 
flowing  out  of  the  ceiling  vents,  as  this  ensures 
its  not  re-entering  them” 

To  what  purpose,  then,  but  to  lead  both  him- 
self and  others  into  error,  does  “ E.  L.  G.” 
now  attempt  to  disprove  the  advantage  or 
necessity  of  “ downward  drainage”  from  the 
“ cooled”  deposits  above  his  ceilings,  by  incon- 
sistent talk  about  “ mixture  with  the  surround- 
ing air,  which  must,  before  it  has  cooled,  have 
irrecoverably  diffused  it  ?” 

So  “ cooled”  does  “ E.  L.  G.”  conceive  the 
foul  air  resting  above  the  ceiling,  as  in  a reser- 
voir, to  be,  that  he  impressively  points  out 
that  it  must  be  driven  out,  as  it  were,  from 
behind,  by  the  active  or  still  warm  air  as  it  rises 
through  the  ceiling  vents.  How,  then,  can 
this  “ cooled,”  or,  as  I less  “ loosely”  called 
it,  “ cooling”  air  have  still  all  that  buoyancy 
which  it  has  as  it  issues  from  the  mouth,  but 
which  is  “ only  just  adequate”  even  then,  as 
“ E.  L.  G.”  himself  reminds  us,  to  enable  it  to 
rise  directly  and  immediately  in  the  air  and 
diffuse  itself  out  of  our  way  ? Will  it  not,  on 
the  contrary  (and  all  the  more  quietly  to  lee- 
ward), “ pollute,”  as  I said,  the  fresh  air  ad- 
joining, and  just  about  to  enter,  the  building  or 
apartment  whence  it  has  just  been  expelled  by 
force  applied  “ behind  ?”F  Moreover,  bow 


* And  note — this  diffusion  ii 


t If  “ the  whole  power  by  which  self-ventilation  is  kept 
going  must  be  derived  from  the  current  through  the  ceil- 


could  it  “pollute”  that  air,  and  not  mix  or 
diffuse  itself  in  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  re- 
quired no  such  recherche  knowledge  of  “ the 
law  of  the  mutual  diffusion  of  gases  ” as 
“ E.  L.  G.”  brings  to  bear  upon  this  simple 
circumstance,  to  enable  any  one  to  know  very 
well  that  the  cooling  carbonic  acid  and  its 
diluents,  pushed  out  into  the  air  adjoining  a 
house  and  polluting  it  as  it  is  about  to  enter 
that  house,  must  necessarily  “diffuse”  itself 
throughout  that  air,  and  have  the  air 
“ mutually  ” diffused  in  it.  How,  then,  did  he 
come  to  assume  my  ignorance  even  of  the  fact 
of  such  mutual  diffusion,  at  the  very  moment  I 
was  speaking  of  the  fresh  air  being  so  pol- 
luted ? 

I had  more  of  “ E.  L.  G.’s  ” errors,  both  of 
commission  and  of  omission,  to  deal  with,  but 
I fear  that  I have  already  exceeded  the  space 
you  will  allot  me.  I cannot  conclude,  how- 
ever, without  drawing  particular  attention  to 
Ericson’s  alleged  discovery  of  the  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  with  which  gases  or  vapours 
may  be  either  deprived  of  heat  or  loaded  with 
it.  The  law  of  the  mutual  diffusion  of  gases 
itself  cannot  be  correctly  and  finally  investi- 
gated and  established  without  the  closest  con- 
sideration of  this  discovery,  if  it  really  be  one; 
and  it  is  reported  that  Ericson  has  not  only 
had  an  enormous  engine  and  ship  constructed 
on  the  faith  of  it,  but  that  he  has  already  had 
such  an  engine  successfully  at  work  by  means 
of  it  for  many  months  past.  Moreover,  the 
alleged  discovery  is  of  marked  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  the  very  subject  under 
notice,  namely,  the  final  disposal  of  the  foul  air 
expired  from  the  lungs.  J.  E.  D. 


EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

On  the  24th  inst.  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  as  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  Practical 
Art,  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  at  Marl- 
borough House  “ On  the  Facilities  afforded 
by  the  Department  to  all  Classes  of  the  Com- 
munity in  obtaining  Education  in  Art.” 

The  School  of  Design,  out  of  which  this  de- 
partment has  grown,  said  Mr.  Cole  (after  some 
introductory  observations),  was  founded  in 
1837.  During  an  existence  of  fourteen  years, 
some  twenty  branch  schools  in  many  of  the 
most  important  seats  of  manufacturing  indus- 
try have  been  established.  The  School  of 
Design  had  been  founded  expressly  with  the 
commercial  object  of  improving  the  patterns  of 
manufactures.  It  sought  to  do  this  by  afford- 
ing education  in  art,  especially  to  artizans,  and 
to  artizans  only.  From  time  to  time  attempts 
had  been  made,  in  various  ways,  to  limit  the 
education  to  that  class  of  the  community  ; but 
these  attempts  thus  to  circumscribe  the  action 
of  the  schools,  arising  upon  a mistaken  and 
imperfect  view  of  the  work  to  be  done,  did  not 
succeed.  Private  classes,  or  classes  consisting 
of  students  probably  not  artizans  or  designers, 
were  noticed  by  Mr.  Poynter,  the  late  Inspector 
of  the  Schools  of  Design,  in  his  last  reports,  as 
existing  at  Leeds; — at  Manchester,  where  the 
admission  of  artists  was  stated  to  be  “ calcu- 
lated to  extend  the  influence  of  the  school,  and 
to  identify  it  with  the  arts  in  general  in  the 
public  estimation;” — at  Newcastle;— at  Nor- 
wich, “ the  Grammar-school  Class  ;” — at  Not- 
tingham;— at  Sheffield,  “private  classes  bene- 
ficial to  the  school  by  increasing  the  number 
of  its  supporters;” — at  Glasgow,  “ a life  class, 
principally  attended  by  artists,”  which  “tended 
to  raise  the  importance  of  the  schools;” — at 
Dublin,  “ where  there  was  a considerable 
attendance  of  female  students  qualifying  them- 
selves as  governesses  with  the  purpose  of 
going  to  America ;” — at  Belfast; — and  at  Cork, 
where  there  was  a small  private  male  class, 
three  students  being  from  Queen’s  College. 
These  facts  proved  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
community  generally  to  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  schools,  and  that  the  limitation 

was  wrong  and  ineffective. 

ing  vents,”  and  it  bo  “ at  tlie  ceiling  alone  that  any  air  is 
pressiug  to  pass  through  from  one  space  into  another,"  so 
that  “ this  current  must  precede  and  cause  all  the  others, 
must  be  the  solo  motive  power,  both  to  draw  in  behind  if 
fresh  air  through  the  inlets  near  the  floor,  and  to  drive  out 
before  it  the  foul  air  that  has  already  got  above  the  ceil- 
ing," as  “E.  L.  G."  so  forcibly  describes  it,  what  does  ho 
mean  by  “ the  supply  of  fresh  air  coming  necessarily  from 
windward  ?"  If  it  be  drawn  in  by  a power  in  the  interior, 
it  will  come  from  leeward  just  as  much  as  from  windward. 
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The  proposed  object  was  tlie  improvement 
of  the  artistic  qualities  of  our  manufactures ; 
and  the  schools  taught  the  artizan,  so  far  as  he 
could  be  induced  to  come  to  them  after  a 
weary  day’s  labours.  Many  points  needed 
solution  before  designs  for  manufactures 
could  be  improved  by  wearied  artizans,  fagging 
at  elementary  drawing  on  winter  evenings.  It 
might  be  asked,  What  part  does  the  artizan 
act  in  the  production  of  manufactures?  and 
answered.  Simply  to  perform,  almost  as  a 
machine,  what  his  employer  directs  him. 
Does  his  employer — the  manufacturer — want 
the  artizan’s  greater  education  in  art?  Are 
the  manufacturer’s  commercial  transactions 
hindered  for  want  of  the  better  art?  Is  he 
sensible  of  the  want?  Is  he  a competent  judge 
of  the  better  art  if  it  were  placed  before  him  ? 
As  better  art  involves  labour  of  a higher  grade, 
and  therefore  increased  cost,  is  he  willing  to 
embark  increased  capital  in  its  production  ? 
Before  we  answer  even  these  questions,  others 
still  seem  to  claim  precedence.  Why  are 
manufactures  produced?  Why  are  more  cot- 
ton fabrics  woven ‘than  silk  ones?  Why  are 
woollens  manufactured  at  one  season  and  cot- 
tons at  another  ? Why  does  the  manufacturer 
decorate  fabrics  for  the  South  American  mar- 
ket in  one  way,  and  the  metropolis  in  another, 
making  a difference  even  here  between  the 
west  and  east  ends?  Why  does  he  sell  a 
calico  of  one  quality  to  Messrs.  Hardings,  or 
Swan  and  Edgar,  and  one  of  different  quality  to 
the  retailer  at  Whitechapel  ? The  one  answer  to 
all  such  questions  is,  simply  because  it  is  the 
will  of  the  consumer.  The  manufacturer,  if 
he  would,  has  really  no  option  about  serving 
this  consumer.  lie  simply  obeys  his  demand  : 
if  it  be  for  gaudy  trash,  he  supplies  it ; if 
for  subdued  refinement,  he  will  supply  it  too. 
The  public,  according  to  its  ignorance  or  wit, 
indicate  their  wants,  the  manufacturer  supplies 
them,  and  the  artizan  only  does  what  the 
manufacturer  bids  him.  The  improvement  of 
manufactures  is  therefore  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  public  sense  of  the  necessity  of  it, 
and  the  public  ability  to  judge  between  what 
is  good  and  bad  in  art.  Years  ago,  as  I have 
said  already,  it  was  determined  that  an  im- 
provement in  the  artistic  features  of  manu- 
factures was  necessary,  and  was  a proper 
national  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Go- 
vernment; and,  since  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
this  view  appears  to  have  become  strengthened. 
To  give  increased  effect  to  this  conviction,  this 
department  has  been  established.  Our  first 
and  strongest  point  of  faith  is,  that  in  order  to 
improve  manufactures,  the  earliest  work  is  to 
elevate  the  Art-Education  of  the  whole  people, 
and  not  merely  to  teach  artizans,  who  are  the 
servants  of  manufacturer  , who  themselves 
are  the  servants  of  the  public.  Our  first  ob- 
ject, therefore,  has  been  to  devise  means  by 
which  the  department  may  promote  all  the 
several  interests  involved  in  the  improvement 
of  public  taste, — the  interest  of  the  public,  as 
consumer  and  judge, — the  interest  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  the  capitalist  and  producer, — 
and  the  interest  of  the  artizan,  as  the  actual 
workman. 

In  an  age  of  transition  like  the  present — 
especially  in  this  kingdom,  where  every  one  is 
free  to  hold  his  own  opinions  on  all  subjects, — 
politics,  religion,  taste,  and  everything  else, — 
traditions  are  not  respected  unless  they  are 
upheld  by  the  convictions  of  instinct  and 
reason.  And  it  is  a national  conviction,  that 
the  surest  road  to  the  formation  of  right 
opinions  is  through  good  education.  General 
education,  as  the  best  means  of  making  us 
religious  and  right-minded  in  morals  and 
politics,  is  now  fully  admitted,  although  the 
system  for  affording  it  may  be  carried  out  im- 
perfectly. Thinking  men  seem  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  an  elevated  public  taste,  like 
sound  morals,  is  only  to  be  obtained  through 
education.  At  last  we  are  beginning  to  be 
sceptical  of  the  soundness  of  the  old  proverb, 
“ Every  one  to  his  own  taste,”  as  though  this 
taste  was  a property,  where  each,  whether  wise 
or  foolish,  whether  actually  blind  or  having 
only  eyes  that  cannot  see,  was  free  to  settle 
I the  boundaries.  We  have  still  committees  of 
;taste  consisting  of  men  who  cannot  even 
I draw  straight  lines,  and  are  therefore  unable 


I to  prove  that  they  even  see  them,  and 
| they  dictate  to  men  who  may  have  spent 
j years  in  studying  the  principles  and  prac- 
I tice  of  art.  The  artist  may  be  a very  im- 
j perfect  one,  but  surely  he  knows  more  than 
the  man  who  never  used  a pencil.  Still  public 
j intelligence  is  beginning  slowly  to  admit  that 
' there  is  no  royal  road  to  a knowledge  of  art, 
and  that,  like  language,  or  mathematics,  or 
| chemistry,  art  must  be  learnt,  and  indeed  can 
only  be  learnt,  by  slow  degrees.  The  Govern- 
ment has  now  arrived  at  that  conclusion,  and 
j has  broadly  affirmed  the  principle  that  ele- 
i mentary  knowledge,  of  form  and  colour  shall 
he  part  of  the  national  education  ; and  this 
department  is  charged  to  carry  this  important 
principle  into  effect. 

We  are  devising  gradually  a course  of  pro- 
ceedings, by  which  we  hope  to  enable  all 
schools  in  the  United  Kingdom,  even  the 
most  humble,  to  acquire  this  elementary 
knowledge ; but  it  will  be  a long  time  before 
a system  approaching  to  completeness  can  be 
matured.  In  the  meantime,  however,  some 
little  in  a right  direction  can  be  done  every- 
where, as  well  in  the  school  of  a distant 
country  village  as  in  one  in  the  metropolis. 

Preserving  the  principle  of  a partnership 
and  mutual  action  with  the  public,  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  determined  that  every  public 
school  of  an  eleemosynary  character  shall  be 
able  to  obtain  a stock  of  drawing  copies  and 
models  at  half  their  cost  price.  We  are  col- 
lecting the  best  examples  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent.  We  are  examining  all 
systems,  and,  without  prejudice  for  any, 
endeavouring  to  form  a catholic  judgment 
upon  what  may  be  most  deserving  of  re- 
commendation. We  have  already  prepared 
a list  of  objects  which  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend.  Gradually  we  shall  be 
able  to  improve  this  list,  but  in  the  meantime 
there  is  something  to  act  upon.  Every  one, 
therefore,  interested  in  the  management  of  a 
public  school,  may  obtain  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  objects  in  this  list  at  half  prime 
cost.  For  a single  sovereign’s-worth  of  these 
objects,  we  have  already  sent  examples  to  poor 
village  schools,  managed  by  self-sacrificing 
clergymen,  wbo  act  as  the  patriarchs  of  their 
parish  on  stipends  of  100Z.  a year  ! We  are 
preparing  a manual  to  show  how  these  models 
and  examples  may  be  used  by  teachers  who 
have  not  learnt  drawing.  We  are  organising  a 
body  of  teachers  who  shall  visit  schools  pos- 
sessing these  objects,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
masters  how  to  use  them.  Our  proceedings 
can  only  keep  pace  with  the  supply  of  qualified 
teachers ; upon  whom,  it  is  obvious,  that  all 
effectual  measures  must  depend.  But  we  are 
not  insensible  to  this  want,  and  are  endea- 
vouring to  provide  for  it,  and  we  hope, 
from  the  several  training  schools,  to  obtain 
a corps  of  masters  who  may  be  able  to 
acquire  the  power  of  imparting  elementary 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  art,  as 
they  do  in  other  branches  of  education, 
and  yet  may  not  themselves  be  pre-eminent 
artists.  A perception  of  the  metaphysics 
of  teaching  is  more  important  than  the 
mere  skilful  practice  of  the  thing  to  be 
taught.  An  expositor  may  be  clear,  although 
a clumsy  manipulator.  To  teach  children  how 
to  see  straight  and  curved  lines,  to  know  a 
sphere  from  an  oval,  and  to  prove  that  they 
know  it  by  drawing  it ; to  show  them  how  to 
perceive  that  most  objects  appear  with  light  and 
shade,  and  that  there  are  colours  in  the  world 
which  may  be  artificially  brought  together 
well  or  ill,  according  to  certain  laws,  requires 
only  ordinary  intelligence.  It  is  not  imperative 
that  every  one  should  be  an  incipient  Raffaelle 
to  teach  these  things. 

Where  a locality  has  a sufficient  number  of 
schools  to  justify  the  appointment  of  a master 
to  visit  each  school  in  rotation,  and  is  willing 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  5 1.  a year  for  each  school 
for  a lesson  to  be  given  once  a week,  there  we 
shall  appoint  a competent  master  as  soon  as 
we  have  trained  him  ; and  we  have  already 
commenced  this  system  at  the  National  So- 
ciety’s School,  in  the  Sanctuary,  Westminster, 
and  at  a large  school  for  adults  and  children 
near  the  Charterhouse,  conducted  by  the  Rev. 


W.  Rogers,  and  numbering  several  hundred 
students. 

The  speaker  then  treated  of  Distinct  Schools 
for  Elementary  Art;  advanced  Schools  for 
Technical  Art  Education ; and  the  Special 
Classes  at  Marlborough  House.  Under  the 
second  of  these  heads,  he  properly  urged  that 
the  manufacturer  must  be  led  to  support  them, 
not  for  charity’s  sake  and  an  affectation  of  pro- 
moting the  arts,  but  because  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  his  own  progress.  When  a calico 
printer  feels  that  his  son,  a future  partner  in 
his  firm,  is  disgraced  at  being  far  below  in 
knowledge  of  art  the  artizan  whom  he  assumes 
to  direct,  then  he  will  send  his  son  to  the  school 
of  art,  and  pay  adequately  for  his  instruction  ; 
but  so  long  as  the  school  is  organised  chiefly 
for  the  artizan  class,  and  the  rich  manufacturer 
supports  it  as  a charity,  and  with  that  pride  that 
apeshuinility,  hewillnot  send  hischildren there. 
Gradually,  however,  the  eleemosynary  system 
is  changing  for  a self-supporting  one,  and  it 
has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  effort  of 
the  department  to  convince  the  local  com- 
mittees of  the  necessity  of  this  change.  Unless 
they  are  content  that  their  rich  localities  shall 
remain  stale  pensioners  for  art  education,  and 
falsify  all  their  professions  of  local  inde- 
pendence, they  will  rouse  themselves  to 
make  it. 


WANT  OF  MEANS  FOR  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

It  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a defect  in 
the  system  of  education  in  England,  that  the 
study  of  the  arts  (architecture,  of  course,  in- 
cluded) does  not  form  a part  of  the  intellec- 
tual training  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
In  fact,  in  the  majority  of  our  schools,  public 
as  well  as  private,  the  study  of  the  arts,  as  a 
necessary  branch  of  liberal  education,  is  almost 
entirely  neglected,  or  so  imperfectly  imparted 
as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  As  far  as  archi- 
tecture is  concerned,  it  is  true  that  we  have  a 
few  public  schools,  such  as  the  London  Uni- 
versity or  King’s  College,  to  which  architec- 
tural professorships  are  attached,  but  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  these  institutions  are  of 
too  professional  a nature  to  render  them  of 
much  benefit  to  the  public  generally,  except  to 
those  who  are  studying  architecture  with  a 
view  to  ultimately  following  it  as  their  calling 
in  life.  To  those  the  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  afforded  by  these  institutions  are 
invaluable;  but  as  a means  of  advancing  archi- 
tecture as  a popular  study,  the  range  of  sub- 
ject treated  upon  i3  far  too  professional  to  meet 
the  exigency  referred  to.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  great  good  would  be  the  result,  if  the 
study  of  the  arts,  and  especially  architecture, 
were  to  be  made  a part  of  the  education  given 
in  our  schools.  The  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  various  artizan  and  other  schools, 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  affording 
such  instruction  to  the  working  classes,  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  they  are  by  no  means 
backward  in  availing  themselves  of  those 
opportunites  for  instruction  which  are  placed 
within  their  reach. 

On  another  ground,  and  an  important  one 
too,  the  advantage  of  architecture  forming  a 
branch  of  ordinary  education  may  be  urged. 
It  would  early  determine  whether  or  not  those 
who  propose  to  follow  it  as  a profession  in 
after  life  are  qualified  by  natural  inclination 
and  talent  for  the  successful  practice  of  it. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  evil  connected  with  our 
profession  which  requires  so  great  a reform  as 
the  system  by  which  young  men  are,  nominally 
at  least,  made  architects,  and  drafted  into 
architects’  offices  as  articled  pupils  for  five  or 
seven  years,  regardless  alike  of  either  talent  or 
inclination,  and  whose  only  claim  to  be  devoted 
to  the  profession  thus  blindly  chosen  for  them 
is,  frequently,  that  their  parents  are  able  to 
afford  a few  hundred  pounds  to  article  them, 
from  an  erroneous  idea  on  their  part,  that  by 
so  doing  they  are  at  least  providing  them  a 
respectable  position  in  society,  forgetting  that 
they  are  perhaps  storing  up  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment for  them  in  after  life,  by  the  very 
means  which  they  intended  for  their  ultimate 
welfare.  This  is  a serious  evil  to  the  public 
as  well  as  to  the  profession,  and  one  that  is 
not  likely  to  be  remedied  until  the  public  are 
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convinced  that  an  architect  means  something 
more  than  a mere  mechanical  draughtsman, 
and  moreover,  until  architects  themselves  set 
their  faces  against  the  system  of  receiving 
pupils  into  their  offices,  for  the  sake  of  a 
tempting  premium,  without  first  having  some 
reason  to  believe  that  those  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  teaching  are 
in  some  degree,  at  least,  fitted  to  receive  their 
instructions. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  archi- 
tecture should  be  made  an  especial  branch  of 
university  education,  not  only  because  a know- 
ledge of  it  would  then  necessarily  be  imparted 
to  those  influential  classes  of  society  who 
receive  their  education  there,  but  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  clergy,  as  a body,  would  have 
opportunities  afforded  them  of  acquiring  a 
more  extended  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
they  at  present  possess,  so  that  by  affording 
them  a liberal  course  of  architectural  tuition, 
many  prevailing  prejudices  which  now  exist  in 
their  minds  might  be  removed. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  deplore  the  few 
opportunities  which  are  offered  to  the  public 
for  acquiring  a taste  for  architecture,  it  cannot 
but  occur  to  us  as  a great  evil  that  such 
facilities  as  we  do  possess,  and  which  might  be 
made  the  means  of  cultivating  that  taste,  are 
almost  entirely  lost  to  them,  from  the  numerous 
obstacles  which  are  placed  in  the  way  of  their 
profiting  by  them.  I more  particularly  refer 
to  the  all  but  inaccessibility  of  the  majority  of 
the  public  buildings  of  this  metropolis.  I 
would  advert,  too,  to  the  jealous  care  with 
which  students,  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject,  are  excluded  from  buildings 
while  in  progress,  which,  from  peculiarities  of 
construction,  or  otherwise,  might  afford  advan- 
tageous opportunities  of  acquiring  practical 
knowledge  : undoubtedly,  more  is  to  be  learned 
of  the  practical  part  of  architecture  by  study- 
ing buildings  while  in  progress  than  by  almost 
any  other  means  which  a student  possesses  of 
obtaining  such  knowledge. 

What  is  needed  to  place  architecture  on  a 
proper  footing  in  the  public  estimation,  is  an 
institution  of  a more  national  character  than 
has  previously  existed,  and  one  which  the 
public  generally  will  respect, — an  institution 
exclusively  devoted  to  architecture,— an  insti- 
tution in  which,  by  the  advantages  it  should 
afford,  architecture  as  a fine  art  might  become 
a more  popular  study  than  it  is  at  present.  It 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  such  col- 
lections of  architectural  works  as  we  already 
possess,  in  the  various  museums  and  else- 
where, should  be  made  more  available  than  at 
present  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and 
reference.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Soane 
Museum,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  was 
ever  intended  by  the  munificent  founder  of  that 
valuable  collection  of  architectural  antiquities 
that  it  should  be  only  accessible  to  the  public 
two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and  that  too 
only  on  certain  days.  C.  Gray. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds.  — A scheme  for  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Mechanics’,  Young  Men’s, 
and  Archaeological  Institutes  and  Museum  of 
Bury,  on  an  enlarged  basis,  has  been  revived, 
or  rather  suggested,  by  the  Rev.  Lord  Arthur 
Hervey,  in  a letter  to  the  different  institu- 
tions. 

Bishop-Stortford. — The  first  stone  of  an 
infant  school-room  was  laid  at  New-town, 
Bishop-Stortford,  on  Saturday  last,  by  Miss 
Rush,  of  Elsenham  Hall,  Essex.  The  build- 
ing, which  is  to  be  45  feet  in  length,  and  20 
feet  in  width,  is  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Young,  of  Bishop-Stortford. 

Sheerness.  Great  fear  for  this  town  was  felt 
during  a recent  unusually  high  tide,  which 
came  over  the  sea-wall,  near  Banks-town,  in 
an  alarming  manner,  and  required  bags  of 
sand  to  be  placed  on  the  wall,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and 
quires  to  be  heightened  and  rendered  more 
secure,  as  we  have  before  noted. 


Bris/o/.— It  is  pretty  well  understood,  says 
the  Globe,  that  Bristol  will  be  the  port  of 


arrival  and  departure  of  the  immense  ocean 
steamers  which  a recently-formed  and  wealthy 


metropolitan  company  are  about  to  construct 
for  the  purpose  of  plying  between  this  country, 
Australia,  and,  it  is  believed,  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  survey  which  has  been  made 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Bristol  river,  at  which 
it  is  proposed  to  construct  very  capacious 
docks,  is  one  of  the  most  minute  that  could  be 
made.  The  official  report  of  the  surveying 
engineers  has  not  yet  been  made,  but  it  has 
transpired  that  they  have  selected  a site  below 
the  lighthouse  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of 
the  river,  as  presenting  physical  and  engineer- 
ing advantages  over  the  opposite  or  Portishead 
shore. 

Cardiff. — The  local  carpenters  and  house 
joiners  have  taken  preliminary  steps  for  the 
formation  of  a mutual  benefit  society  in  cases 
of  sickness  and  of  want  of  work. 

Swansea. — Another  spacious  dry  dock  has 
been  commenced  here,  near  the  old  pottery.  It 
is  to  be  named  the  “ Villiers  Dock.”  Its 
length  will  be  about  280  feet,  and  it  will  be 
capable  of  admitting  a ship  of  40  feet  beam. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Kirkhouse,  and 
it  is  expected  it  will  be  completed  about  April. 
The  Phoenix  Dry  Dock  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  This  dock  measures  191  feet 
8 inches  inside  the  gates,  and  commands  a 
breadth  of  38  feet.  It  was  built  by  Mr.  David 
Griffiths. 

Llanbrynmair. — The  foundation  - stone  of 
St.  David’s  New  Church,  Dylife,  parish  of 
Darowen,  was  laid  on  the  4th  inst.  by  Mrs. 
Pughe,  of  Craig-y-don,  Aberdovey,  “ assisted 
by  her  sister,  Miss  Williams.”  The  building 
is  to  be  erected  at  a cost  of  750/.  and,  when 
completed,  will  contain  200  seats  in  the  area. 
The  plan  of  the  church  consists  of  a nave,  a 
chancel,  a vestry-room,  and  south  porch,  in 
the  Norman  style. 

Macclesfield. — On  Thursday  evening  week, 
the  first  of  a proposed  series  of  concerts  in 
behalf  of  public  parks,  and  a free  library  for 
Macclesfield  was  held.  The  committee  an- 
nounced a subscription  of  100/.  from  Mr. 
J.  Broeklehurst  for  this  purpose,  and  another 
of  25/.  from  Lady  Egerton. 

Runcorn. — Halton  Church,  Runcorn,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  on  12th 
inst. 

Liverpool. — Mr.  J.  Grantham,  consulting 
engineer,  of  this  town,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle,  has  suggested  a plan  for  the  better 
conveyance  of  goods  to  and  from  the  docks, 
and  the  discharging  and  loading  of  vessels,  by 
means  of  a high-level  railway,  with  branches 
to  the  railways,  timber-yards,  coal-yards,  ware- 
houses, and  all  other  places  where  they  may  be 
required.  The  main  line  is  to  be  elevated  about 
fourteen  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  cast-iron 
columns  and  wrought-iron  girders,  planked 
over  like  the  deck  of  a ship.  There  are  to  be 
two  main  lines  for  the  passage  of  the  trucks, 
up  and  down ; and  at  all  the  sheds  and  timber 
depots  sidings  for  the  trucks  to  stand  while 
loading  and  discharging.  To  draw  the  car- 
riages, Mr.  Grantham  proposes,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  employ  horses  to  work  at  a speed 
of  two  and  a-half  miles  per  hour,  as  a general 
rule.  Experience  would  be  the  best  guide  as 
to  how  far  a greater  speed  and  a substitute  for 
horses  might  hereafter  be  found  desirable ; and 
how  far  such  a conveyance  could  be  adapted  to 
passengers  time  alone  would  show.  The  sheds 
would  be  worked  by  hydraulic  cranes.  The 
cost  of  the  scheme,  exclusive  of  ground,  he 
estimates  to  require  an  outlay  of  about  350,000/. 
He  calculates  on  the  removal  of  4,000  tons  per 
day,  on  different  parts  of  the  railway,  which, 
at  an  average  profit  of  sixpence  per  ton,  would 
pay  nearly  ten  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
As  the  matter  now  stands,  such  a project  could 
only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  dock  trustees, 
Birmingham.—' The  chief  stone  of  a new 
chapel,  in  Bishop-street,  for  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pelled members  of  the  Methodist  body,  was 
laid  on  Monday  in  week  before  last.  The 
chapel  (which  is  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Yeo- 
yille,  of  Birmingham)  will  be  a plain  edifice, 
in  the  Italian  style,  and  built  chiefly  of  red 
brick,  having  moulded  cornices,  sills,  arches, 
&c.  composed  of  blue  brick.  The  interior  will 
present  a plain  appearance,  and  will  accommo- 
date from  five  to  six  hundred  persons,  all  the 


seats  being  open.  Mr.  Josh.  Baxter  is  the 
builder. 

Wolverhampton. — The  town  council  of  Wol- 
verhampton have  under  consideration  an  offer 
made  by  the  Coalbrookdale  company  to  sell  to 
the  corporation  for  150/.  one  of  the  fountains 
which  they  had  exhibited  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  which  the  Markets’  Committee  have  de- 
cided would  be  not  only  ornamental  but  useful 
in  the  centre  of  the  Market  Hall,  now  in  the 
course  of  erection. 

Leeds. — The  property  of  the  Leeds  Water- 
works Company  has  been  transferred  to  the 
corporation.  The  total  amount  due  to  the 
company  up  to  18th  inst.  was  165,206/.  odd, 
and  the  corporation  are  having  loans  negotiated 
for  the  purchase-money. 

Newport  ( Isle  of  Wight). — Efforts  are  being 
made  to  raise  funds  for  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Thomas’s  Church  here. 

Blylh.— The  Shields  Gazette  states  that  this 
place  has  been  lighted  with  gas,  the  Blytli 
Joint-Stock  Gas  Works  having  been  opened 
on  Friday  week. 

Blaydon. — The  inhabitants  of  the  thriving 
villages  of  Blaydon  and  Stella,  according  to 
the  Gateshead  Observer,  have  resolved  to  erect 
a gas  manufactory,  and  are  considering  the 
practicability  of  supplying  the  villages  with 
pure  water  and  improved  streets  and  footpaths. 

Hawick. — An  extensive  enlargement  of  the 
gas  work  here  is  in  progress,  and  meanwhile 
the  town  is  for  a week  or  more  deprived  alto- 
gether of  gas-light.  The  supply  hereafter,  it 
believed,  will  meet  a very  large  increase  of 
demand  for  many  years  to  come. 

Dundee. — The  Hunter-street  Free  Church 
was  opened  on  Thursday  week.  The  building 
is  situated  in  Hunter-street,  Hawkhill,  and  is 
Perpendicular  in  style,  the  gable  being  toward 
the  street.  It  contains  520  sittings,  with  pro- 
vision for  extension,  and  costs  something 
under  600/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  James 
M‘Laren,  of  Dundee. 

Forres. — Contracts  have  been  entered  into 
for  the  erection  of  new  premises  here  for  the 
Caledonian  Bank.  The  site  is  in  High-street, 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  Royal 
Hotel  formerly  stood.  The  building  is  de- 
signed in  the  Italian  or  Paladian  style  of 
architecture.  It  is  three  stories  in  height. 
The  bank  entrance  in  the  centre  of  the  front 
on  the  ground  floor,  is  enriched  with  Roman 
Doric  pillars,  there  being  two  windows  on 
each  side  finished  with  corresponding  pilas- 
ters, which  project  sufficiently  to  form  a bal- 
cony for  the  windows  above,  with  stone 
balustrade  and  piers.  The  other  two  floors 
have  five  windows  in  each,  ornamented  in  the 
composite  order,  with  square  pillars  and  fancy 
capitals,  and  half-circular  pediments.  The 
whole  is  to  be  of  white  polished  freestone  from 
Spynie  or  Nairn  quarries.  The  cost  of  the 
erection  and  site  will  be  between  two  and  three 
thousand  pounds.  The  plan  was  furnished  by 
Messrs.  M'Kenzie  and  Mathews,  of  Elgin, 
architects.  The  successful  competitors  for  the 
contract  were,  Messrs.  John  Hendrie,  builder, 
Inverness,  and  John  Mackenzie,  carpenter, 
Elgin,  jointly  for  the  whole.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  finished  previously  to  Whitsunday, 
i854. 

Elgin. — A Free  Church,  the  second  in  Elgin, 
is  to  be  erected  in  Guildry-slreet,  in  harmony, 
or  at  least  connection,  with  the  street  improve- 
ments in  that  part  of  the  town. 


Postage  of  Newspapers. — We  have 
frequent  complaints  by  subscribers,  and  re- 
quests for  explanation  of  the  circumstance, 
that  while  their  copies  of  The  Builder  are 
sent  to  them  any  number  of  miles  beyond 
three  from  London  free,  a charge  is  made 
so  soon  as  they  come  within  three  miles 
of  the  General  Post-office.  The  chief  reason 
for  this  anomalous  charge  we  presume  is,  that 
metropolitan  purchasers  of  newspapers  may 
thus  be  obliged  to  send  to  the  publishing 
offices  for  their  papers,  or  at  least  that  they  be 
prevented  from  deluging  the  General  Post- 
office  with  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  news- 
paper circulation.  The  reason,  however,  is  at 
best  but  an  inconsistent  one. 
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DEPLORABLE  STATE  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  frankness  with  which  you  permit  sug- 
gestions to  appear  in  the  columns  of  your 
journal,  emboldens  me  to  solicit  your  permis- 
sion to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
state  of  the  exterior  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 


now, — the  noble  Pellew,  gallant  Collingwood, 
— but  all  were  silent,  when  devoted  Byng,  with 
finger  to  his  lips,  admonished  them  in  pithy 
adage — “Comrades,  ne’er  expect  rewards  to 
lions  dead.” 

A fourth  wound  up  the  scene, — ’twas  Glas- 
cock, who  had  lately  joined  the  martyred  navy  : 


.w,  u.  vw,  * uuj  o v^u.ului  ai,  mi  j •>  mu  i ( juuivu  111 u / i y i [lb  fiupy  . 

the  hope  that  something  will  be  done  to  check  | with  arms  crossed  and  lowered  front,  having 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  finely-proportioned  i pulled  off  his  glory,  the  veteran  in  solemn 
entablatures,  pediments,  and  other  portions,  accents  said,  — “Brave  Admirals!  your  vic- 
which  decay  is  being  daily  augmented  through  tories  will  ever  live  in  fame  : death  shuts  the 
want  of  a proper  precaution  against  the  de-  * gates  of  recompense  on  earth,  but  there’s  a 
structive  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  higher  aim  ; — for  this  I toiled  and  wrote — I 
present  instance  I am  not  so  much  urging  aj  said,  when  cautioned  of  my  labour  lost,  ‘Don’t 
restoration  of  the  many  obliterated  ornamental  mind,  ’twill  tell  aloft  /’  ” 
mouldings,  vases,  &c.  as  that  of  preventing!  At  half-past  eight  o’clock  the  procession 
tile  rain  penetrating  the  innumerable  open  ; summarily  dispelled  my  vision  or  reverie.  The 
jotn/s  of  the  masonry.  No  person  can  walk  Rifles  most  appropriately  led  the  line  in  solemn 
round  the  cathedral  without  observing  the  step,  and  the  “ mise  en  sctne  ” was  admirably 
absence  of  cementing  matter  between  the  conserved,— but  where  were  the  companions  in 
stones  : for  example,  the  western  pediment,  arms,  many  of  whom,  although  decorated 
the  north  and  south  porticoes,  the  south  front  with  many  orders,  are  now  out  of  the  army  ? 
nex  aul  s chain,  the  west  front  of  the  south  , Several  there  are  who  served  throughout  the 
transept,  and  the  balustrades,  have  all  open  Peninsular  campaign,  and  lastly  at  Waterloo, 
joints  and  many  open  settlements,  which  are  whose  presence  in  their  old  uniforms  would 
daily  admitting  the  rain  and  moisture.  I beg  have  added  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the  cere- 
o recommend  that  these  joints  be  neatly j monial  : these  veterans,  worn  and  wounded 
stopped,  and  pointed  with  a Portland  or  other  (by  more  than  bullets),  marching  in  file,  ac- 
cemen  , to  accord  with  the  colour  of  the  stone,  j cording  to  seniority,  must  have  produced  an 
but  on  no  account  with  compo,  or  Roman  ! effect  which  no  pomp  could  supply.  Some 
cement,  which  has  formerly  been  too  freely : are  retired  to  farms,  cottages,  and  country 
applied,  lta  charge  of  sixpence  were  made  quarters,  who  preserve  only  the  rank— that  ‘ 

lor  each  ticket  If*  vipw  flip  intorir\><  i n rw..  If.  Io  i -»  t i , . 


for  each  ticket  to  view  the  interior  (now  it  . 
illuminated),  the  cost  would  be  soon  met. 

W.  P.  Griffith. 


THE  SPECTRE  OF  TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 

In  the  mist  of  Thursday  morning,  long 
before  a gleam  of  sunlight  paled  the  lamps, 
the  Spirit  of  Britons  was  astir  in  the  village  of 
Charing, — turbid  masses  were  crowding  every 
access,  and  even  the  house-tops  showed  a 


ndelible.  One  I know,  who,  having  been 
in  Egypt,  throughout  the  Peninsular,  and  at 
Waterloo  (where  he  was  wounded),  is  now  an 
inmate  of  Mr.  Huggins’s  Charity,  near  Graves- 
end ! Such  a homage  by  such  a squadron 
would  have  touched  the  heart ! 

The  last  observation  is  as  to  the  unseason- 
able hour  chosen  for  the  outset.  It  was  cruel, 
and  inhuman  as  it  was  unnecessary,  to  summon 
two  millions  of  people  from  their  beds  before 
break  of  day, — and  for  what  purpose  ? that  the 


moving  sea  of  mortal  life— the  column  stood  whole  should  be  over  before  noon  which  was 
majestic,  half  revealed,  its  head  still  shrouded  j begun  before  day.  In  this  there  was  a want  of 
in  the  mournful  night.  'judgment  in  the  authorities,  as  well  as  a gross 

Contemplating  the  scene  from  Martin’s  absence  of  respect  to  the  public ; and  many 
porch,  a voice  unearthly  seemed  to  emanate  I hundreds  will  have  to  deplore,  in  suffering  and 
from  the  stone  effigy  that  crowns  the  pile  : J anguish,  that  day’s  endurances  ! 


unlike  the  tones  of  life,  each  sentence  fell  in 
petrifying  periods  on  the  ear— heard,  perhaps, 
but  by  few. 

“ Ho  ! Hardy,  whence  this  row  ? See  ! all 
my  pensioners  are  on  the  move : troops — 
blue-jackets  — and  Horse-guards,  all  astir  ! 
What  of  the  Admiralty?  The  telegraph  is 
still  ! No  indication  there  of  victory— nor 
action  ! 

My  glass. 

What  do  I see — a Roman  triumph  ? No; 
a bier — a warrior,  high  panoplied  in  state,  with 
blazonry  and  pomp— laurels  and  flags;  but 
chiefly  the  device  ‘ Virtutis  fortuna  comes.’ 


To  be  effective,  a procession  should  be  on 
foot ; therefore  more  of  an  ovation,  and  less  of 
a triumph,  would  have  been  more  suitable. 

Ben  Mizen, 


STONE  FOR  CARRIAGE-WAYS. 

I have  frequently  remarked  the  slipperi- 
ness of  the  granite  pavement  in  London  under 
horses,  and  have  been  surprised  that  the  use  of 
such  stone  is  continued.  When  iron  heels  for 
boots  were  in  fashion,  I found  it  very  necessary 
to  use  caution  in  walking  on  the  granite-flagged 
irr.  n * . , . . i f00tways  of  Dublin,  and  sometimes,  notwith- 

1 is  well.  A nations  gratitude  is  best  standing,  made  dangerous  stumbles.  I was 
evinced  by  pageants  such  as  these  : they  soon  aware  of  the  cause.  The  hard  smooth 
honour  most  themselves  by  a just  tribute  to  a . lumps  of  quartz  imbedded  in  the  softer  felspar 
hero  s worth.  The  legend  is  significant : what  , are  soon  made  to  project  by  the  wearing  away 
if  twere  mine  ? It  were  more  fitting  than  the  : of  the  latter  and  present  little  round  Smooth 
°ne^l  chose-  lllepalmam  qui  meruit ferat:  (surfaces,  against  which  iron  has  very  little 

Had  Fortune  linked  my  life  and  last  exploit . friction.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  horses 
then  England,  grateful,  would  have  honoured  j frequently  fall  on  such  pavements.  These 
e . Tier  lame  I only  sought,  and  not  the  , animals  in  London  seem  unable  to  take  any 


me 

crown . 

but  Fortune  left  me  in  the  arms  of  death- 
victor. 

Hold!  let  me  not  complain.  Yes,  here  is  a 


rp  j ■->  - — |- — uuauio  take  any 

To  wear  a diadem  a man  must  live;  hold  of  the  ground.  Their  difficulty  in  draw- 
ing loads  up  an  acclivity  seems  to  arise  more 
from  the  slipping  of  their  feet  than  the  resist- 
ance of  the  weight ; hence  I think  arises  the 


. ..  . » i • , j “ “ " — “ * minx*,  ciiiaes  me 

memento  done  in  stone,  a monumental  column  necessity  for  the  great  amount  of  animal  power 
high  upraised  ; three  of  my  battles,  too,  in  applied  in  London  to  the  moving  of  moderate 


perennial  brass ! How  of  the 


aj/pucu  in  uuimoii  lo  me  moving 
blank— the  loads,  which  has  often  astonished  me,  and  also 


..  i i . 2 mi  ,•  , , “uo  un.cn  do  in  a iieu  me,  an  u also 

vacant  tablet  . 1 he  lions  on  the  base— not  for  the  putting  on  the  drag  on  slight  declivities, 

dnselled  yet . Still  there  s Trafalgar  Square.  In  Dublin,  though  there  is  abundance  of  granite 
-O’  no-  1 ,n  not  forgotten,— they  never  can  , of  all  degrees  of  hardness  in  the  neighbour- 

n. — trip  Rirrnal  nf  ilm  It.  it-  . . ~ . 


forget  my  talisman,— the  signal  of  the  fight 
which  fast  secured  supremacy  to  Britain  on 
: seas, — ‘England  expects  that  every  man  will 
i do  his  duty.’ 

Yet  there  was  one  bequest  I left  my  country 
i in  the  hour  of  death  ; for  after  her  but  one 
; affection  rooted  in  my  heart,— it  was  my  child, 
Horatia ! 

_ Her  plaints  have  swelled  to  heaven,  for  she 
I P'nes  in  indigence,  the  church  to  her  no 
8 sanctuary," 


hood,  it  is  never  used  for  paving  the  carriage 
ways  of  the  streets.  A black  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, of  no  good  quality,  in  my  opinion,  is 
preferred,  a stone  of  so  little  durability  in 
buildings  that  I have  sometimes  pushed  my 
umbrella  several  inches  into  it  in  the  old  walls 
leading  to  the  Pigeon  House,  though  if  well 
selected  it  answers  pretty  well  for  architectural 
purposes.  However,  in  the  pavement  it  has 
| none  of  the  slipperiness  of  granite.  Indeed, 

| if  we  observe  the  good  polish  which  granite 


Three  shades  from  Hades  joined  the  hero  ! earhibitsin Toti  Egypto^r  m^KuIp! 


tures,  we  must  see  at  once  how  unfit  it  is  fo r 
contact  of  horse-shoes. 

In  Cork,  the  stone  used  for  pavements  is 
a variety  of  the  old  red  sandstone,  of  which 
different  stratifications  differ  both  in  quality 
and  colour.  They  are  generally  either  of  a 
purplish  or  brownish  red,  or  of  a lighter  colour, 
varying  from  grey  to  green.  They  also  differ 
greatly  in  hardness  and  durability  ; but  these 
qualities  can  be  known  at  once  from  their 
appearance.  The  stone  which  breaks  in  solid 
masses  with  in  general  a right-angled  frac- 
ture is  very  hard  and  durable.  I never  saw, 
in  the  oldest  building,  a stone  of  this  kind 
which  seemed  to  have  yielded  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  the  action  of  the  elements.  In  tex- 
ture, also,  it  differs  from  the  softer  kinds  : its 
surface  is  rough  and  gritty — qualities  which, 
together  with  its  hardness,  peculiarly  fit  it  for 
pavements.  The  other  sort  seems  to  have 
been  originally  formed  of  a finer  material.  It 
breaks  with  much  more  acute  angles,  and  in 
flatter  masses,  sometimes  in  great  flags,  which 
are  used  as  foundation  stones,  covering  a large 
breadth  of  ground,  and  thereby  preventing  the 
wall  raised  upon  them  from  sinking.  This 
kind  of  stone,  however,  is  much  softer  and 
less  durable  than  the  other,  and  also  much 
smoother  in  its  texture.  Hence,  it  is  much 
less  fit  for  furnishing  paving-stones.  Some  of 
it  lasts  very  well  in  walls,  some  of  it  very 
badly,  and,  strange  to  say,  not  much  better 
by  being  laid  with  its  stratification  in  a flat 
position.  As  both  kinds  often  occur  in  the 
same  quarry,  they  are  often  used  together  in 
the  same  wall.  I believe  this  is  the  case  in 
the  round  tower  of  Cloyne,  which  is  at  least 
700  years  old  and  perhaps  much  more,  yet  the 
stones  show  no  symptoms  of  decay.  I should 
mention  that  both  kinds — that  is,  the  rough, 
solid,  or  hard,  and  the  smooth,  slaty,  or  soft 
kinds— may  be  of  any  of  the  colours  before 
mentioned. 

As  stone  is  generally  harder  the  deeper  its 
situation  in  the  quarry,  so  in  making  a tunnel 
at  Cork  for  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway,  under  a hill  of  this  rock,  which  is 
near  400  feet  high,  it  seems  that  the  stone  is 
found  of  unusual  hardness.  At  least  it  has 
been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  engineers  to 
be  the  hardest  stone  he  ever  saw.  I have 
been  examining  a great  block  of  it  blown  out 
by  gunpowder,  half  of  it  of  the  rough  kind, 
and  half  of  the  smooth  kind,  adhering  to  each 
other,  as  one  stone.  To  shape  this  kind  of 
stone  with  the  chisel  is  too  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive for  this  country,  and  therefore  the 
paving  stones  are  usually  obtained  on  the  sea 
coast,  where  they  have  been  rolled  into  some 
sort  of  shape,  as  well  as  proved  in  their  quality 
by  having  resisted,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
grinding  operation  of  the  sea.  These  are  also 
harder  than  stones  taken  from  the  quarry,  as 
is  usual  with  all  stones  exposed  for  some 
tune  to  the  atmosphere.  The  interstices  of  the 
pavement  are  filled  with  earth,  and  l he  whole 
is  covered  with  gravel  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  which  the  traffic  forces  into  the  inter- 
stices, and  the  surface  soon  becomes  hard  and 
never  slippery.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed, 
that  much  of  its  safety  may  arise  from  the 
very  imperfection  of  its  construction.  Such 
pavement,  however,  would  soon  be  destroyed 
in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  London.  Its 
cost  is  only  one  shilling  per  square  yard,  that 
is,  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  cost  of  the  Lon- 
don pavement. 

It  seemed  to  me  a strange  sight  when 
Blackfriars-bridge  was  altered,  to  make  its 
roadway  more  level.  In  Cork  or  Dublin  its 
former  inclination  would  have  produced  no 
difficulty,  no  slipping  of  horses’  hoofs  going 
either  up  or  down,  and  this  must  arise  in  a 
great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  from  the 
roughness  of  the  stone.  I should  think  there 
must  be  plenty  of  the  old  red  sandstone  in 
Devonshire  and  Scotland  of  the  same  quality 
as  that  which  I have  described,  and  which 
might  be  brought  by  railway  to  London, 
where  boundless  wealth  would  enable  it  to  be 
hewn  into  rectangular  blocks,  as  is  now  done 
in  the  case  of  the  slippery  granite.  An  altera- 
tion of  this  kind  would  render  unnecessary 
the  proposed  viaduct  at  Holborn-hill,  in 
London.  rf. 
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THE  EGLINTON  LUNATIC  ASYLUM, 
CORK. 

This  building  is  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  W.  Atkins,  of  Cork,  und  r the  super- 
vision of  the  Irish  Board  of  Public  Works,— 
to  accommodate  500  patients.  The  cost  will 
be  nearlv  7 0,000/.  . 

The  building  is  divided  into  four  distinct 
blocks  connected  on  the  ground-floor  by  low 
corridors.  Three  of  the  blocks,  ranged  along  a 
steep  brow,  compose  the  front,  nearly  1,000 
feet  in  length,  and  contain  the  apartments  of 
the  patients  on  three  floors,  with  the  residence 
of  the  medical  superintendent  in  the  centre. 
The  fourth  block,  comprising  the  kitchen  and 
offices,  all  on  the  ground  floor,  is  placed  in  the 
rear  of  the  centre.  The  walls  are  faced  outside 
with  a reddish  sandstone  rubble,  procured 
near  the  site,  with  dressings  of  gray  limestone, 
from  quarries  in  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  Lee,  which  have  also  supplied  a 
marble  of  considerable  beauty  for  some  of  the 
internal  fittings.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
slate,  the  spires  with  galvanized  zinc. 

The  arrangement  of  the  patients  on  three 
floors,  as  here  adopted,  differs  from  that  pre- 
ferred by  the  English  authorities.  By  them  it 
is  ^considered  most  desirable  to  restrict  the 
patients  to  two  floors,  as  giving  greater  facility 
for  escape  or  rescue  in  case  of  fire,  and  dimi- 
nishing the  mass  subject  to  conflagration  at 
any  one  point.  The  detachment  into  masses 
of  the  Cork  asylum,  is  intended  in  some  de- 
gree to  provide  for  this  emergency,  and  the 
additional  floor  gives  a saving  of  one-third  in 
the  roofing.  The  kitchen  and  domestic  offices 
are  conveniently  arranged  and  well  fitted. 
The  heat  for  all  purposes  is  by  steam,  gene- 
rated in  a furnace-house,  and  conveyed  by 
pipes  to  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  drying- 
house,  the  boilers  being  jacketed  with  felt  for 
its  retention.  The  water  supply  is  good,  from 
a natural  source  cn  the  grounds  of  the  Insti- 
tution, considerably  above  the  highest  point  of 
the  buildings.  An  adjacent  mansion  is  being 
converted  into  an  infirmary;  and  a church  for 
the  use  of  the  establishment  has  been  erected 
within  the  grounds. 

The  design,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is 
in  many  respects  of  unusual  character,  some 
would  say  fantastic,  and,  as  was  remarked  in 
our  pages,  when  noticing  the  building  on  a 
previous  occasion,  a mixed  style  has  been 
adopted  for  the  three  lofty  turrets,  and,  though 
confined  to  them,  from  their  prominent  posi- 
tion the  marked  style  of  the  main  building  is 
much  interfered  with.  The  use,  too,  of  these 
features  is  not  sufficiently  obvious.  Smoke 
flues  they  are,  though  where  chimney  stacks 
seem  likewise  to  abound,  such  a use  would 
hardly  be  expected.  Their  application  to  a 
partial  system  of  ventilation  would  seem  to 
have  been  an  afterthought,  and  the  success  of 
it  problematical.  Artificial  ventilation  is  not 
stipulated  for  by  the  Irish  authorities. 

The  site  of  the  building  is  a commanding 
one,  on  the  steep  ascent  north  of  the  river  Lee. 
Whatever  its  defects,  it  is  unquestionably  a 
fine  building,  its  varied  outline  assorting  well 
with  the  natural  features  of  the  scene,  and  as 
a contribution  to  the  architecture  of  Cork, 
where  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  art,  until 
recently,  so  little,  should  be  duly  valued. 


Metropolitan  Connection  of  Rail- 
ways AND  OTHER  IMPROVEMENTS. — The 
comprehensive  plan  published  by  Mr.  John 
Martin,  the  aitist,  in  1846,  is  again  being 
brought  under  consideration.  Since  its  first  | 
suggestion,  indeed,  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ring  of  railway  connection  round  the  metro- 
polis which  the  plan  of  Mr.  Martin  comprises 
has  been  realised  by  the  North-Western  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Martin’s  scheme  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Thames,  with  double  trunk  line  of 
railway,  floating  piers,  &c.  forms  a connected 
portion  of  the  same  general  scheme,  but  is 
brought  forward  separately  by  Mr.  Martin. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  either  the  whole  or  any 
further  portion  of  this  gentleman’s  plan  be 
carried  out,  he  will  at  least  get  the  credit  of  it. 
The  plan  for  surrounding  Paris  with  a railway 
ring  would  appear  to  have  been  based  on  the 
same  idea. 
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NOTES  IN  MUNSTER. 

At  Limerick,  the  Mount  St.  Vincent  Con- 
vent has  been  given  up  by  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Duggan  and  M ‘Clean,  and  is  now 
occupied.  A chapel  and  school-house  we  heard 
are  to  be  added,  and  that  the  delay  at 
present  arises  from  a deficiency  of  funds.  The 
grounds  are  in  an  unfinished  state.  Mr.  Ne- 
ville, county  surveyor,  of  Louth,  is  (we  believe) 
the  architect.  The  cathedral  is  undergoing 
trifling  improvements  and  repairs.  The  eastern 
window  is  a peculiar  specimen  of  perpendicu- 
lar Gothic.  Although  the  architecture  of  the 
building  is  not  very  striking,  yet  the  aspect  is 
venerable.  In  the  massive  tower  and  castel- 
lated embrasures  there  is  a quaintness  of  ap- 
pearance. The  nave  and  transept  are  set  apart 
for  the  congregation.  The  former  contains  at 
its  eastern  side  a monument  of  black  marble 
to  the  memory  of  Donagh  O’Brien,  Earl  of 
Thomond,  restored  in  1678.  Lord  Glent- 
worth’s  tomb  is  situated  in  a recess  about  20 
feet  by  15  feet,  approached  by  a spacious  arch 
of  four  bays,  with  decorated  tracery  of  Caen 
stone  and  pillars  of  grey  marble.  The  roof  is 
of  panelled  wood  tracery,  with  gilt  stars  in- 
laid on  a dark  ground.  We  noticed  the  fol- 
lowing peculiar  inscription  on  a slab  about 
2 feet  by  18  inches  : — 

“ ‘ Memento  mory.’  Here  Lieth  Littele  Sa- 
muell  Barinton,  that  great  Undertaker  of 
famious  citties  clock  and  chime 
maker,  he  made  his  one  time  goe  early  and 
latter,  but  now  he  is  returned  to  God  is  Cretor. 
The  J9  of  November  then  he  scest,  And  for 
his  memory  this  here  is  pleast  by  his  son  Ben, 
J693.” 

The  Christian  Brothers  have  built  a large 
addition  to  their  premises.  Russell’s  large 
factory  (in  progress),  and  the  new  docks 
(nearly  finished),  are  worthy  of  an  inspection. 
A new  mechanics’  institute  is  badly  wanted. 

At  Adare,  we  were  told  that  the  foundations 
of  the  church  are  sinking  : it  is  evidently  built 
on  a swamp.  A school-house  is  being  built 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
which  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late.  The 
village  contains  remarkably  comfortable  and 
clean  cottages  for  the  peasantry  and  labouring 
classes.  Many  interesting  ruins  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Desmond  family  are 
to  be  seen  in  all  directions  between  Croagh  and 
Rathkeale,  also  at  Glenquin.  The  new  church 
at  Croagh  is  a neat  structure,  and  an  evidence 
of  what  may  be  produced  by  a skilful  hand  for 
a small  outlay.  At  Rathkeale  there  are  symp- 
toms of  improvement.  In  the  locality  of 
Abbeyfeale  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  is 
likely  to  be  beneficial : the  proprietor  of  the 
village  (Mr.  Ellis)  is  building  a mansion-house 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lyons  ; Messrs.  Mea- 
gher and  Son,  contractors.  A bridge  over 
the  river  Feale,  and  other  works,  are  talked  of. 
A new  infant  school  is  to  be  built  at  Listowel, 
and  a new  market- house  at  Tralee.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, builder,  has  finished  Glin  workhouse. 
At  Killarney  the  railway  is  giving  employment 
to  large  numbers,  and  the  contemplated  hotel, 
together  with  the  villas  to  be  erected  here  by 
English  capitalists,  will  serve  the  labouring 
classes  materially. 

Messrs.  Burgess  and  Sons  have  been  erect- 
ing the  new  workhouses  at  Mitchelstown,  Kil- 
dysert,  and  Portumna,  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  5,000/.  each.  The  carpentry 
work  has  been  executed  by  machinery,  and  the 
workshops  at  Limerick  deserve  a visit. 

A school-house,  60  feet  by  30,  and  six 
model  cottages  for  poor  widows,  are  being 
erected  by  Mrs.  Low,  of  Spring  House,  Tippe- 
rary. 

A monument  to  O’Connell  is  projected  at 
Limerick.  The  mayor  is  stated  to  be  in  treaty 
with  Hogan,  the  sculptor,  on  the  subject. 

The  interior  of  the  church  at  Nanterman 
has  been  remodelled. 

The  projected  line  from  Limerick  to  Foynes 
is  assuming  a serious  aspect.  Nearly  all  the 
shares  are  purchased,  and  the  Bill  for  its  con- 
struction will  be  before  Parliament  imme- 
diately. 

The  tunnel  at  Cork,  1,350  yards  long,  is  in 
progress.  1,100  yards  remain  to  be  executed, 
and  300  men  are  engaged  on  the  work  respec- 
tively between  night  and  day.  It  will  be 


opened  in  about  eighteen  months.  A floating- 
dock  is  talked  of.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  Sunday’s  Well  is  progressing.  We  have 
noticed  in  a previous  number  the  building- 
works  at  Queenstown.  Harbour  improve- 
ments are  projected. 

The  Killarney  Junction  Railway  Company 
have  awarded  to  Messrs.  Atkins  and  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Brash,  of  Cork,  already  mentioned, 
a premium  of  50/.  for  plans  for  Killarney 
Hotel. 


SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY.  - 

The  Iiaymarket  Theatre.  — • “ Masks  and 
Faces,  or  Before  and  Behind  the  Curtain,”  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  effective  dramas 
of  its  class  that  has  been  produced  for  some 
time ; well  mounted  and  admirably  acted,  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Webster,  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  Miss 
Rosa  Bennett.  The  drama  deals  with  the  time 
when  Peg  Woffington,  Kitty  Clive,  Colley 
Cibber,  and  Quin  flourished  ; they  all  appear 
in  it.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  it  will  long  keep 
its  place  on  the  English  stage.  The  authors  are 
Messrs.  Tom  Taylor  and  Reade.  Webster’s 
Triplet  is  a charming  personation. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — “ U ncleTom,”  having 
been  placed  literally  on  the  stage  of  half-a- 
dozen  theatres,  even  set  a horseback  at  Astley’s, 
is  now  made  the  reason  for  a piece  at  the 
Lyceum,  the  sentiment  of  which,  so  to  speak, 
is  shown  by  its  title,  “ Those  Dear  Blacks.” 
Mr.  Suter,  as  a nigger  who  has  come  in  for  a 
fortune,  shows  more  cleverness  than  usual ; and 
Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  as  a very  fast  young 
man  reduced  to  his  last  penny,  and  who  by  the 
force  of  impudence,  makes  his  master  his  ser- 
vant, and  bullies  Dame  Fortune  ultimately  into 
good  humour  with  him,  has  a part  well  suited 
to  him.  The  first  scene  represents  the  end  of 
the  chain-pier  at  Brighton  ; well  contrived. 

Burford’s  Panorama  of  Waterloo. — The  turn 
of  the  public  mind  at  this  moment  has  led  Mr. 
Burford  to  re-exhibit  his  well-known  panorama 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  wickedness 
and  absurdity  of  artificial  war  strike  the  mind 
forcibly  when  contemplating  this  “counterfeit 
presentment”  of  a terrific  carnage. 


self-suitort  of  paupers 

A conference  of  deputations  from  boards 
of  guardians  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  of  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  productive  employment  of  paupers, 
has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall,  Manchester, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  receiving  infor- 
mation on  matters  connected  with  that  ques- 
tion, and  of  determining  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  in  order  to  attain  the  objects  they 
have  in  view. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  a member  of 
Parliament,  Viscount  Goderich ; and  there 
were  several  other  M.P.’s  present,  and  com- 
munications from  many  more,  interested  in 
and  favourable  to  the  reproductive  employ- 
ment of  paupers,  were  read,  as  well  as  from 
various  boards  of  guardians  who  have  tried 
the  system,  and  who  uniformly  recommend  its 
general  adoption.  In  fact,  the  recent  experi- 
mental trial  of  it  in  Ireland  and  in  this  coun- 
try appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  realization 
of  all  the  good  we  long  since  anticipated  from 
it,  and  even  of  more;  for  it  has  already  been 
proved  to  have  diminished  crime  as  well  as 
idleness,  and  to  have  substiluted  order  for  in- 
subordination, and  industrial  instruction  in 
the  place  of  uselessness  and  ignorance.  More- 
over it  has  emptied  the  workhouses,  in  place 
of  filling  them,  as  anticipated  by  some ; and 
in  no  case  does  it  appear  to  have  interfered 
with  industrial  self-dependence  or  independent 
labour,  but  the  contrary,  as  remarked. 

As  a sort  of  summary  of  much  that  is  said 
in  its  favour  by  those  members  of  Parliament 
and  poor-law  guardians  who  have  detailed 
their  experience  and  opinions  on  the  subject, 
we  may  here  quote  from  what  Mr.  James  Bell, 
M.P.  has  written  to  the  conference: — “I  fully 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  the  question  is  one  of  the  most 
important  that  can  engage  public  attention. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  me  an  extraordinary 
anomaly  that  this  country  should  possess  an 
excess  of  labour,  a considerable  extent  of  un- 


cultivated land,  and  an  abundance  of  manure’ 
which,  if  brought  to  act  upon  each  other,  might 
be  a source  of  wealth ; whereas  the  sewage 
from  our  towns  is  only  employed  to  contaminate 
the  water  with  which  they  are  supplied ; the 
labourers,  from  being  taught  habits  of  idleness, 
recruit  the  ranks  of  criminals  ; the  waste  lands 
are  useless  ; and  the  capital  necessary  to  render 
all  these  available  for  increasing  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  employed  in  maintaining  these 
able-bodied  labourers  in  idleness,  and  prevent- 
ing the  lower  classes  from  acquiring  habits  of 
self-dependence.” 

Mr.  Scully,  M.P.  moved  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

“ That  this  conference,  having  heard  with  satis- 
faction the  statements  made  by  guardians  and  others 
familiar  with  poor-law  administration,  relative  to 
the  industrial  employments  successfully  carried  on 
(in  lieu  of  idleness  and  useless  * tests  ’)  in  various 
unions  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  pledges 
itself  individually  and  collectively  to  increased  exer- 
tions in  promoting  the  more  general  adoption  of 
the  humane  and  economical  system  of  produc- 
tive labour,  proposed  by  the  Poor-Law  Association, 
and  in  procuring  the  abrogation  of  all  legal  and 
other  restrictions  which  at  present  interfere  with  the 
free  agency  of  boards  of  guardians  in  the  purchase 
and  taking  of  land,  and  the  disposal  of  the  produce 
of  the  industrial  operations  carried  on  in  various 
unions,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  independent 
labour.” 

The  resolution  was  carried,  as  also  others, 
recommending  the  introduction  of  the  question 
in  Parliament — the  establishment  of  branch 
associations — the  circulation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional, a monthly  periodical,  intended  to  form 
a medium  of  communication  between  boards 
of  guardians,  and  a record  of  progress, — and 
determining  the  name  of  the  association  to  be 
“ The  National  Poor-Law  Association.” 

We  are  sanguine  that  this  important  ques- 
tion will  be  speedily  discussed  in  Parliament, 
and  that  a complete  reform  in  the  poor-law — 
or  rather  a return  to  the  ancient  practice — so 
far  as  regards  useful  employment  and  self- 
support, — will  be  the  result. 


NEW  PREMIUM  LIST  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ARTS. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  though  within  a year 
of  its  centenary,  still  displays  the  vigour  of 
youth.  Having  adopted  the  subdivisions  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  for  their  standing  com- 
mittees, their  premium  list  for  the  ensuing 
session  of  1852-53,  has  been  made  to  accord 
with  that  arrangement.  This  list  is  eminently 
suggestive,  pointing  at  many  of  the  desiderata, 
as  well  as  novelties,  of  the  times.  Greater 
attention  is  of  course  paid  to  those  depart- 
ments of  the  applied  sciences  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  its  peculiar  province.  Colonial 
produce  and  manufactures  may  be  particularly 
instanced  as  subjects  entirely  untouched  by 
any  other  existing  institution.  The  section 
of  raw  materials,  in  which  colonial  arti- 
cles are  included,  embraces  a wide  range 
of  subjects.  The  chemical  arts  and  processes 
here,  somewhat  oddly,  find  a home;  and 
though  in  this  class  there  may  be  introduced 
more  of  what  looks  rather  like  the  aspirations 
of  the  scientific  chemist  than  of  the  practical 
man, — these  are  not  days  for  despising  the 
most  hopeful  anticipations  of  science. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  as  carried  on  in 
different  districts  and  countries  (No.  2)  is  im- 
portant at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
superiority  of  the  measures  practised  in  Eng- 
land begin  to  be  doubted.  And  America  is 
said  to  turn  out  better  iron,  for  many  purposes 
where  hardness  and  tenacity  are  required,  than 
the  mother  country.  This  may  be  rather  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed  in  re- 
ducing the  ore,  the  flux,  and  especially  the 
anthracite  coal,  than  to  any  more  skilful  ma- 
nipulation. Within  our  own  immediate  pro- 
vince premiums  are  offered  for  the  best  essays 
on  the  chemical  composition  of  rocks  (No.  8), 
on  paving-stones  (No.  9),  and  on  granite  and 
the  relative  fitness  of  different  kinds  for  en- 
gineering and  architectural  purposes  (No.  10). 

The  close  connection  between  machinery 
and  manufactures  renders  many  of  the  subjects 
enumerated  in  the  second  section,  under  the 
former  head,  but  the  forerunners  of  the  latter. 
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Thus  improvements  in  the  mechanism  and 
processes  by  which  materials  are  wrought  into 
articles  of  commerce,  whether  for  food,  for 
apparel,  or  for  decorative  purposes,  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  this  section. 

Now.  that  the  screw  propeller  is  advancing 
into  general  favour,  the  loss  of  power  in  its 
transmission  through  a long  shaft  is  sought  to 
be  overcome,  by  the  adaptation  of  some  method 
of  propulsion  nearer,  and  in  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  motive  power  (No.  43). 
The  method  of  working  mouldings  and  other 
architectural  features  in  granite  (No.  55),  and 
the  means  for  avoiding  interference  with  the 
utterance  of  a voice  in  the  construction  of 
large  buildings  (No.  62)  will  be  recognised  as 
useful  practical  desiderata. 

In  the  section  of  manufactures,  glass  seems 
to  take  the  lead  ; seven  questions  (Nos.  86  to 
D2)  being  directed  at  all  kinds,  stained,  crown, 
flint,  and  cast.  The  great  impetus  given  of 
late  to  this  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the 
recent  extended  application  of  glass  to  photo- 
graphic and  optical  purposes,  have  caused 
many  important  alterations  and  improvements, 
which  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  recorded. 

Somewhat  allied  to  this  is  the  manufacture 
of  Parian,  China,  and  earthenware,  and  the 
difficulty  in  the  process  of  firing  or  baking  has 
caused  a premium  to  be  offered  for  improve- 
ments in  the  construction  of  kilns  for  this 
purpose  (No.  93). 

The  list,  which  includes  112  subjects,  forms 
the  groundwork  for  a session  of  great  use- 
fulness, if  responded  to  by  the  members  and 
the  public  as  it  ought  to  be.* 


ANCIENT  PROCLAMATIONS. 


and  then,  if  disabled  by  any  bodily  infirmity 
from  earning  a livelihood,  they  shall  be  entitled 
to  have  one-third  the  respective  amounts  of 
the  sick  allowances;  but  members  under  the 
age  of  twenty  will  receive  during  the  same 
periods  only  one-half  the  respective  amounts 
of  the  sick  allowances.  Members,  on  attaining 
the  age  of  twenty,  or  on  entering  if  above  that 
age,  will  also  be  required  to  contribute  for  an 
annuity  to  he  received  after  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  of  three  or  more  shillings  a week. 
Members  to  have,  the  option  of  paying  an  in- 
creased rate  of  contribution  when  desirous  of 
having,  if  they  die  before  the  age  at  which  the 
annuity  is  to  commence,  half  their  payments 
returned  to  their  widows  or  children.” 

It  is  proposed  to  connect  good  local  enrolled 
benefit  clubs  with  the  society,  under  certain 
regulations.  Mr.  Samuel  Comyn,  barrister,  of 
Lancaster,  is  acting  as  honorary  secretary. 


MOVING  LOADS. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Dr. 
Lardner’s  “Steam  Engine,”  ed.  1836,  will 
answer  the  question  of  “ E.  S.  S. — 

“ On  a level  railroad,  the  force  of  trac- 
tion necessary  to  propel  any  load  placed  on 
wheel  carriages  of  the  construction  now  com- 
monly used,  may  perhaps  be  estimated  at 
pounds  for  every  gross  ton  in  the  load.”. 

Thus,  50  x 7‘5=375‘0,  the  tractive  force  in 
pounds,  to  move  50  tons.  Telford  gives  from 
-3^  to  -jTo-  of  the  load  as  the  resistance  to 
traction  on  a well-constructed  railroad.  The 
former  gives  400  pounds  as  the  motive  force 
required  for  50  tons,  the  latter  480  pounds. 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  are  in  possession 
of  a singularly  fine  collection  of  Proclamations, 
the  finest,  indeed,  existing,  and  these  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State 
Paper  Office,  to  arrange  for  binding,  with 
proper  indices.  The  collection  is  weak  in  parts, 
especially  as  concerns  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  our  object  in  mentioning  the  steps  now 
being  taken  is  to  induce  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  detached  proclamations,  for 
which  they  may  not  care,  or  duplicates,  to  con- 
tribute them  to  the  society’s  collection,  so  as 
to  render  it  as  nearly  complete  as  may  be.  In 
glancing  at  a number  of  the  proclamations  a few 
days  ago,  the  first  that  met  our  eyes  was  one 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  167 1 , against 
the  increase  of  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  and 
showing  that  in  Windmill  fields  and  the  fields 
adjoining  Soho,  small  houses  were  being  im- 
properly carried  up. 


A WORKING  MEN’S  MUTUAL  BENEFI' 
SOCIETY  FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 

A prospectus  has  been  issued,  in  which  i 
is  proposed — “ 1.  To  establish  a Provider 
Fund  without  entrance  fees,  to  which  workin 
men  are  to  contribute  either  during  the  whol 
year,  or  a proportionally  increased  amour 
from  the  first^  Saturday  in  March  to  the  las 
Saturday  in  November  in  each  year;  2.  T 
form  by  donations  and  subscriptions  an  Aux: 
liary  Fund.” 

'I  he  society  to  be  managed  by  a centn 
committee  with  district  committees,  the  bu6: 
ness  of  each  district  to  be  mainly  managed  b 
the  latter.  Members  passing  as  residents  frot 
one  district  to  another  to  have  their  benefil 
also  transferred  or  provided  for  by  the  distric 
committee  to  which  they  belong.  The  centn 
committee  to  manage  generally,  and  distribul 
the  auxiliary  fund.  Amongst  other  provision 
it  is  proposed  that  “To  the  provident  fun 
any  male  person  above  the  age  of  thirteen  an 
under  forty-five  may,  at  the  discretion  of  tl: 
district  committees,  be  allowed  to  belong,  o 
satisfactory  proof  of  age,  health,  and  mor, 
character  being  given.  The  members  to  lia\ 
the  option  of  contributing  for  an  allowanc 
until  the  age  of  sixty-three,  of  seven,  nin 
twelve,  or  fifteen  shillings  a week  durina  tl 
hrst  six  months,  and  of  half  the  respe”cth 
amounts  for  the  next  six  months  of  sicknes 
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The  co-efficient  of  friction  on  railways  may 
he  taken  at  -j-J-o-,  or  7 lbs.  per  ton.  That  is,  a 
horizontal  pressure  of  7 lbs.  will  just  move  a 
load  of  1 ton  on  a level  rail;  whence,  to  move 
50  tone  will  require  a pressure  of  7 X 50  = 
350  lbs. 

From  the  enunciation  of  the  question,  your 
correspondent  “E.  S.  S.”  seems  to  require 
what  would  be  the  strain  on  the  chain  dragging 
the  load,  and  he  appears  to  think  that  this 
strain  becomes  greater  or  less  as  the  speed  in- 
creases or  decreases.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case;  for  no  matter  how  great  or  how 
small  the  speed,  provided  it  is  uniform,  the 
dragging  medium  still  transmils  the  same  pace. 
But  the  quantity  of  poiver  transmitted  in  a 
given  time,  varies  greatly  at  different  velocities. 

For  example,  let  us  take  two  of  the  cases 
supposed  by  “ E.  S.  S.”  Required  the  power 
requisite  to  drag  a load  of  50  tons  at  the  rate 
of  ten  miles  per  hour  on  a level  rail.  Also  the 
power  requisite  to  drag  the  same  load  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  per  hour. 

The  resistance  of  friction  is  7 X 50=350  lbs.; 
space  in  feet  travelled  over  in  a minute  = 
6280  x io  „ . 

— go = 8S0.  rower,  passing  through  one 

foot  of  space  per  minute  = 350  X 880  = 

308.000  lbs. 

That  is,  the  power  applied  is  equal  to  a 
weight  of  308,000  lbs.  lifted  through  the  space 
of  one  foot  in  every  minute.  If  we  take  a 
horse  power  as  the  force  necessary  to  lift 

33.000  lb.  through  a foot  of  space  per  minute, 
the  number  of  horse  power  applied  will  be 
VVVVij0  = 9' 33. 

By  the  6ame  method  we  find  that  with  a 
speed  of  two  miles  per  hour,  the  work  per- 
formed = 61,600  lbs.  lifted  one  foot  per 
minute,  or  ± of  the  power  in  the  former  case. 

Atmospheric  resistance  (which  increases  as 
the  square  of  the  velocity)  is  here  neglected, 
as  it  depends  on  the  bulk  of  the  load. 

T.  D.  Ridley. 


Extensive  Damage  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway. —The  traffic  on  this 
line  has  been  impeded  in  consequence  of  a 
series  of  slips  having  occurred  between  Pad- 
dington and  Hanwell  station.  The  line  was 
flooded  for  several  miles,  by  water  breaking 
through  the  sides  of  the  cutting  ; and  it  was 
further  discovered  that  in  about  thirty  or  forty 
places  extensive  slips  had  taken  place,  princi- 
pally on  the  up-line. 
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HT)USE  AGENTS’  CHARGES. 

Jones  v.  Gowdly,  M.D. — This  was  an  action 
brought  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court,  before 
Mr.  F.  Adolphus,  judge,  to  recover  01.  Is.  9d.  for 
agency  and  other  charges. 

^ It  appeared  that  in  April  last  Dr.  Gowdly  gave 
instructions  to  the  plaintiff  to  let  his  house,  25, 
Chester-street,  furnished,  at  6/.  per  week.  This 
the  plaintiff  effected,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
tenant  incurred  various  necessary  expenses  in 
cleaning  and  small  repairs, — such  as  keys  to  doors, 
cleaning  windows,  &c.  ; as  also  taking  the  inven- 
tory and  drawing  agreements,  &c.  in  addition  to  the 
commission  for  letting  the  house. 

Defendant  disputed  his  liability  to  reimburse  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  the  retainer  to  act  as 
his  agent  did  not  include  any  authority  to  charge 
the  defendant  with  any  of  the  extra  items. 

In  support  of  plaintiff’s  case  several  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  the  work  done,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  charges  ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Langridge, 
from  the  office  of  Mr.  Labee,  of  Bond-street,  was 
called  to  prove  the  general  usage  of  house  agents 
in  this  particular. 

Defendant  was  heard  at  considerable  length  in 
support  of  his  case. 

The  learned  Judge,  after  carefully  going  through 
the  evidence,  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  to  the 
amount  claimed. 


J2ottff£S  of  JJooftS. 

History  in  Ruins : a Series  of  Letters  to  a Lady, 
embodying  a Popular  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  Architecture,  and  the  Characteristics  of 
the  various  Styles  which  have  prevailed.  By 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  &c.  &c.  With 
Illustrations.  London  : Chapman  and  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  Dublin  : James  McGlashan. 
Our  readers  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
“ Sorillah  ” letters  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
book  mentioned  above,  that  all  we  have  any 
occasion  or  right  to  say  here  is,  that  it  is  a 
well  printed,  nice  little  volume,  well  adapted 
for  presentation  in  the  coming  Christmas  time, 
and  calculated,  as  we  sincerely  believe,  to  aid 
in  a good  work.  We  shall  be  excused,  we 
hope,  for  quoting  the  author’s  preface  : — 

“ The  history  of  the  world  is  forcibly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  its  buildings ; and  the  tale,  so  far 
from  being  dry  and  repulsive,  is  singularly  curious 
and  interesting.  In  the  following  pages  an  endea- 
vour has  been  made  to  convey  this  history  to  gene- 
ral readers  in  popular  language  and  a pleasant 
manner,  and  to  interest  them  in  air  art  which  affects 
not  merely  our  homes  and  the  provision  of  struc- 
tures for  the  fitting  discharge  of  public  duties,  but 
the  artistic  progress,  the  resthetic  culture,  and  re- 
fined enjoyments  of  a people; — an  art  which  is  the 
eldest  of  the  three  and  the  guardian  and  encourager 
of  her  sisters, — an  art  that  has  recorded  in  stone  and 
marble  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  nations,  and 
studded  the  world  with  objects  of  beauty,  places  of 
reverence,  and  awakeners  of  sentiment.  The  various 
shapes  that  architecture  took, — the  characteristics 
and  date  of  the  styles  which  have  prevailed  amongst 
different  people  and  at  different  times, — are  pointed 
out,  so  that  any  may,  with  slight  attention,  read,  on 
the  face  of  such  buildings  and  monuments  as  they 
may  visit,  their  age  and  story.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
find  even  educated  men  admitting,  without  any  feel- 
ing of  shame,  their  entire  ignorance  of  architecture, 
both  as  regards  its  history  and  principles.  This 
surely  ought  not  to  be,  and  need  not  be.  The 
general  history  of  the  art,  and  the  leading  features 
of  architecture  as  a science,  should  be  communicated 
to  the  youth  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  grades  before 
they  leave  school.  The  greatest  success  that  can  be 
desired  for  this  little  volume  is,  that  it  may  aid  in 
leading  to  such  a step.” 

The  author  inscribes  it  to  the  friend  by 
whom,  feeling  the  want  of  some  such  manual, 
the  letters  composing  it  were  suggested,  and 
asks  for  it  the  kindly  consideration  of  all  who 
agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  its  object  is  a 
worthy  one ; in  which  request  we  join,  with 
exactly  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  its 
success. 


Masters  and  Men. — We  have  received 
communications  from  the  workmen  of  two  or 
three  establishments  asking  us  to  mention,  that 
their  employers  had  given  them  time  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
had  paid  them  for  the  full  day.  We  mention 
the  letters  as  showing  proper  appreciation  of 
a kindness,  but  need  not  do  more. 
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New  Propellers. — A patent  has  been 
taken  out  under  the  new  law  by  Professor 
A.  Crestadoro  for  propelling  wheels  with  plain 
circumference  and  without  paddles  or  blades, 
the  use  of  which  he  regards  as  quite  as  much 
a mistake  as  the  original  idea  of  toothed  wheels 
on  locomotives.  The  adhesion  of  the  water 
and  the  wheel  or  drum  he  considers  sufficient 
for  propulsion,  and  he  proposes  to  immerse 
the  drums  or  cylinders  entirely  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water,  protecting  or  covering 
their  upper  circumference  (and  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  lower?)  with  a semi-cylindrical 
case.  The  total  cessation  of  the  vibration 
produced  by  blades  is  thus  anticipated.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  the  mere  analogy  of 
the  iron  bite  of  the  rail,  but  practical  experi- 
ment which  has  called  forth  a patent  like 

this. The  singular  properties  of  that  strange 

and  mystic  parabolical  instrument  of  offence 
in  the  hands  of  savages,  the  boomerang,  have 
led  to  its  adoption  for  the  shape  of  screw  pro- 
pellers. It  is  known  that  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  boomerang  enables  it  to  present  the  least 
possible  resistance  to  rapid  and  eccentric 
movement  through  the  air,  but  whether  such  a 
property  enables  it  to  act  to  advantage  in  the 
ocean  as  a propeller  remains  to  be  seen. 

Drainage  and  Water  of  Asiiby-de- 
la-Zouch. — The  Local  Board  of  Health  of 
this  ancient  and  interesting  town  is  now  actively 
proceeding  with  works  for  its  sanitary  improve- 
ment, consisting  of  the  laying  a complete 
system  of  pipe-sewers,  and  the  requisite  works 
for  obtaining  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
water.  The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Stevenson,  The  works  have  been  divided  into 
eight  contracts,  and  entrusted  to  the  under- 
mentioned parties  : — Contract,  No.  1.  For 
supplying  the  iron  pipes  ; to  Mr.  Haywood,  of 
Derby.  No.  2.  For  supplying  the  pottery 
pipes;  to  Messrs.  Stephen  Green  and  Co.  of 
Lambeth.  No.  3.  For  laying  the  iron  pipes 
for  water  supply;  No.  4.  For  laying  the  pottery 
pipes  for  drainage ; No.  5.  For  constructing 
water-closets,  forming  gullies,  fixing  hydrants, 
&c. ; No.  G.  For  constructing  two  filter-beds, 
pure- water  tank,  and  service  reservoir ; all  to 
Messrs.  Tomlinson  and  Ilarpur,  of  Derby. 
No.  7.  For  supplying  and  fixing  iron  tank  in 
elevated  tower;  to  Messrs.  Waller,  Chester- 
field. No.  8.  For  building  engine-house, 
cottage,  and  water  tower ; to  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Elliott,  of  Ashby.  The  engine  is  ready 
for  fixing,  and  it  is  intended  that  the  whole  of 
the  works  shall  be  completed  by  the  month  of 
May.  We  seriously  urge  on  the  Board  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  the  pipe  drains  are 
strong  and  properly  laid. 

Ipswich  Mechanics’  Institution. — 
The  first  lecture  for  the  season  was  delivered, 
on  12tli  instant,  by  Mr.  Cuthbert  W.  John- 
son, F.R.S.  chairman  of  the  Croydon  Board  of 
Health.  The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  Sani- 
tary Improvements.  In  speaking  of  draining, 
the  lecturer  instituted  a comparison  between 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  Beccles  and  Bungay, 
the  former  being  a drained,  and  the  latter  an 
undrained  town.  From  1831  to  1841  the 
deaths  were  one  in  fifty-nine  in  Beccles,  and 
one  in  seventy-one  in  Bungay.  Another  in- 
stance was  afforded  by  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Leicester,  containing  a population  of  22,000, 
almost  all  of  whom  are  artizans.  It  was 
found  that  in  one  year,  1840,  the  average  age 
of  those  who  died  was  about  18  years.  It  was 
then  determined  to  ascertain,  as  the  parish  was 
partially  drained,  if  in  the  drained  portions, 
longevity  was  promoted.  The  deaths  in  differ- 
ent streets  were  therefore  ascertained,  and  the 
following  notable  results  arrived  at  : — Average 
age  of  those  who  died  in  the  drained  streets, 
23|  years  ; average  in  streets  partially  drained, 
17k  years;  average  in  streets  entirely  un- 
drained, 13i  years.  A full-sized  drawing  of 
the  sewer  constructed  for  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  was  suspended  in  the  Lecture 
Hall.  For  the  drainage  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  said  the  lecturer,  a sewer  had  been 
constructed  like  many  of  the  London  sewers, 
three  feet  wide  and  five  or  six  feet  high,  but  it 
was  found  quite  ineffectual  for  drainage,  as  the 
water  never  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  it,  but  all 


soaked  away  through  the  bricks,  leaving  the 
solid  deposit  on  the  bed  of  the  sewer  : in  fact, 
the  stream  was  not  sufficient  to  make  a cur- 
rent in  the  sewer  to  carry  it  along.  The  sewer 
was  therefore  abandoned,  and  a 9-inch  glazed 
earthenware  pipe  placed  along  the  bottom  of 
it,  which  immediately  remedied  the  evil,  and  is 
still  acting  perfectly  well.  The  prevalence  of 
consumption  in  Ipswich,  he  observed,  called 
for  the  serious  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  lecturer  next  pointed  out,  with  the  aid  of 
diagrams,  the  manner  in  which  the  drainage 
of  a town  should  be  effected,  and  remarked 
upon  the  benefits  which  would  arise  to  the 
town  if  placed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Act.  That  which  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  could  only  be  accomplished  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  No  voluntary  principle 
could  bind  the  refractory  or  unreasonable. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Alexander  occupied  the  chair. 

Artisan  Schools  of  Drawing  for 
Clerkenwell. — The  object  of  the  Suburban 
Artisan  Schools,  as  our  readers  may  remember, 
is  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of 
workmen  engaged  in  trades  dependent  on  the 
fine  arts  such  a knowledge  of  form  in  the 
execution  of  ornamental  designs  and  of  the 
rudiments  of  geometric  drawing  as  will  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  their  conti- 
nental rivals  ; and  to  afford  them  such  recrea- 
tion and  employment,duringtheir  leisure  hours, 
as  will  not  only  render  them  skilful  mechanics, 
but  also  conduce  to  their  moral  and  social  im- 
provement. In  the  Camden-town  school  it  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  that  artisans,  desirous 
of  enjoying  its  advantages,  may  be  readily 
instructed  in  drawing  and  modelling  by  a 
method  of  tuition  at  once  easy  and  expeditious. 
The  success  of  this,  the  parent  school,  has 
induced  its  founders  at  once  to  extend  their 
system  of  instruction  to  other  districts ; and 
the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the 
parishes  of  Islington  and  Clerkenwell  in  die- 
sinking, in  casting  and  chasing  metals,  in  jewel- 
lery and  clockmaking,  in  masonry,  carving, 
and  the  various  branches  of  house  decorating, 
renders  it  very  desirable  to  establish  a school 
in  these  districts  on  a permanent  footing. 
With  this  object  commodious  premises  have 
been  secured  at  a moderate  rent  in  William 
and  Ann  Streets,  Clerkenwell,  and  the  school 
will  be  opened  as  soon  aa  the  necessary  fit- 
tings and  models  can  be  provided.  For  the 
funds  required  to  accomplish  this,  the  local 
committee  appeal  with  confidence  to  all  the 
friends  of  education  and  the  lovers  of  true  art, 
and  we  hope  will  not  do  so  in  vain.  The 
Marquis  of  Northampton  is  the  president. 

Partial  Destruction  of  a Viaduct 
on  the  Midland  Railway. — The  Crow 
Mills  Viaduct,  between  the  Wigston  and 
Countesthorpe  stations,  on  the  Midland  line 
of  railway,  about  five  miles  south  of  Leicester, 
has  had  a number  of  its  piers  and  arches 
washed  away  by  an  inundation  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  rains,  which  have  laid  various 
portions  of  railways  throughout  the  country 
under  water.  A part  of  the  Crow- mills 
Viaduct  had  been  recently  reconstructed,  but 
this  part  it  is  said  remains  quite  sound.  Till 
a temporary  wooden  bridge  has  been  erected, 
which  it  was  estimated  would  take  a fortnight 
to  do,  the  traffic  along  this  part  of  the  line 
cannot  be  resumed.  Meantime  the  through- 
trains  between  London  and  the  north  run 
round  by  Hampton  Junction,  near  Birming- 
ham, and  all  traffic  between  Derby  and  Rugby 
passes  the  same  way.  The  trains  from  Leicester 
to  Rugby  and  London,  and  vice  versa,  run 
round  by  Burton-on-Trent  and  Hampton 
Junction,  lengthening  the  journey  between 
Leicester  and  Rugby  by  about  sixty  miles. 
The  mails  and  newspapers  have  thus  been  de- 
layed several  hours. 

The  Leeds  Sewerage. — In  consequence 
of  its  being  stated  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  that 
the  iron  tubing  below  the  river  near  Hunslet 
Suspension-bridge  was  awry,  that  the  sewer 
under  the  Great  Northern  Railway  station  was 
on  a false  gradient,  and  indeed  on  a curve, 
leading  to  the  fear  that  the  gradients  were  all 
wrong  together,  and  that  some  of  the  earthen- 
ware tubes  were  crushed  by  superincum- 
bent weight,  an  investigation  was  instituted  by 
the  Intelligencer,  in  which  it  is  explained  that 


when  the  previous  contractor  abandoned  his 
contract,  the  stakes  driven  in  the  river  to  show 
the  centre  of  the  line  to  be  taken  were  re- 
moved, and  hence  some  awkwardness  and  dif- 
ficulty, but  no  real  defect  in  the  sewerage  ; 
that  in  consequence  of  being  prevented  from 
sinking  shafts  on  the  railway  company’s  pre- 
mises, there  was  a slight  defect  in  the  gra- 
dient, which  can  easily  be  altered  if  insisted 
on ; that  the  sewers,  so  far  as  already  formed, 
have  been  in  free  and  unobstructed  use  during 
the  recent  inundations,  showing  that  the  gra- 
dients are  not  all  wrong,  as  alleged  or  feared ; 
and  that  no  such  thing  as  a fracture  or  crush- 
ing of  any  tube  has  occurred.  It  was  also 
alleged  that  there  was  no  proper  supervision, 
which  the  Intelligencer  denies,  explaining  that, 
besides  the  engineer,  there  are  two  competent 
clerks  of  works. 

The  Iron  Trade. — Some  of  the  local 
newspapers  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
iron  trade,  as  at  Birmingham,  are  now  them- 
selves endeavouring,  we  observe,  to  moderate 
the  unwholesome  excitement  which  appears  to 
be  so  incidental  to  this  trade ; and  the  masters 
begin  themselves  to  doubt  the  policy  of  that 
rapid  series  of  advances  in  price  on  which  they 
had  evidently  resolved,  and  which  indeed  they 
have  already  carried  quite  far  enough  in  the 
mean  time.  Nevertheless,  there  is  still  much 
talk  of  another  advance  of  20s.  a ton  before 
Christmas.  Some  impatient  fortune-hunters 
would  even  fain  take  more  than  one  20s.  stride 
by  that  time,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
stopping  “ the  superabundant  demand  for 
iron.”  Would  it  not  be  well  they  were  pro- 
viding against  the  superabundant  supply  of 
iron,  which  is  but  too  likely  soon  to  topple 
their  grand  scheme  of  rising  prices  ? Both 
supply  and  demand,  we  fear,  are  extending 
unnaturally  and  unhealthily.  Much  of  the 
demand  is  on  speculation,  and  a supply  to 
meet  such  a demand  can  do  little  good  ulti- 
mately to  the  trade  at  large. 

A Wellington  Memorial. — Her  Majesty 
has  headed  with  1,000/.  a subscription  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  a school  or  college, 
to  bear  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  to  be  devoted  to  the  gratuitous  or  nearly 
gratuitous  education  of  orphan  children  of  in- 
digent and  meritorious  officers  in  the  army. 
Duubtlcaa  a purpose  sn  auspiciously  announced 
will  be  accomplished  in  a mannercomuicnsurate 
to  the  twofold  object  in  view.  We  have  every 
confidence  that  the  renown  of  the  Wellington 
College,  and  the  helping  band  wherewith  it  is 
destined  to  succour  and  comfort  the  orphans 
of  the  Duke’s  less  fortunate  companions  in 
arms,  will  constitute  a memorial  worthy,  indeed, 
both  of  the  old  soldier  and  his  country.  Offer- 
ings and  consolations  such  as  these  may  best 
justify  us  in  saying  with  Mackay,* — 

“ Dried  be  the  tears  that  fall; 

Love  bears  the  warrior’s  pall; 

Fame  shall  his  deeds  recall — 

Britain’s  right  hand!” 

The  Interments  Act,  Kensington. — 
If  there  is  any  merit  to  be  awarded  to  the  first 
metropolitan  parish  which  availed  itself  of  the 
new  law  for  extramural  interments,  pray  let 
the  public  know  that  it  was  Kensington,  and 
not  Marylebone,  as  asserted  by  the  speakers  in 
that  vestry  the  other  day,  and  proclaimed  in 
most  of  the  public  prints,  that  set  the  example. 
The  Kensington  parishioners,  by  vote  of 
vestry,  unanimously,  on  the  2nd  of  August 
last,  set  the  example  ;f  and  they  are  so  far  in 
advance  of  other  parishes  that  they  have  se- 
lected their  ground  for  a cemetery,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  are 
negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  it. — One  of 
the  Burial  Board. 

Public  Parks  and  Library  at  Mac- 
clesfield.— The  committee  for  establishing 
public  parks  and  a free  library  at  Macclesfield, 
had  obtained  for  that  object  700/.  including 
300/.  from  the  working  classes,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  week.  They  have  since  received 
300/.  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Egerton,  M.P. ; 20/.  from 
his  lady,  and  100/.  from  his  father,  Mr.  Wil- 
braham  Egerton,  Tatton-park,  making  a total 
of  1,120/. 


* “ Monrn  for  the  Mighty  Dead.”  Composed  by  Sir 
Henry  Bishop.  Cocks  and  Co.  Burlingtou-street. 
t Mentioned  in  Tiie  Bcildeb,  p.  508.— En. 
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Buildings  Act.— “ Stripping  and  Re- 
covering Roofs.”— Sen ed.  G.— In  your 
very  useful  journal,  No.  509,  you  have  reported 
a case  from  a correspondent,  headed  “ His- 
cocks  v.  Meears,”  .which  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey a wrong  impression,  as  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrate  does  not  properly  appear.  The 
magistrate  observed,  “ That  there  was  no 
doubt  that  such  works  were  very  important 
for  the  district  surveyor  to  attend  to,  and  for 
which  due  notice  should  have  been  given,  and 
that  he  would  pay  the  district  surveyor  pro- 
perly for  his  services,  but  in  a different  way. 
That  Schedule  L was,  like  many  other  parts 
of  the  Act,  very  defective,  and  that  he  was 
very  sorry  he  could  not  determine  the  fees  : 
some  fees  were  certainly  due,  but  they  were 
not  named.”  Application  will,  therefore,  have 
to  be  made  to  the  official  referees  to  appoint  a 
fee,  it  being  looked  upon  as  a special  duty. 
The  object  of  the  summons  was  to  obtain  a 
speedy  decision  that  such  works  were  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  Act,  and  to  obtain  due 
notice  for  the  future. — A.  J.  Hiscocks. 

Railway  Amalgamation.— Many  large 
schemes  of  amalgamation  are  afloat  in  the 
railway  world.  Mr.  Henley,  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  is  of  opinion  that  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject,  particularly 
as  numerous  Bills  for  the  amalgamation  of  rail- 
ways are  about  to  come  before  the  House. 
Herapath,  in  reference  to  the  subject,  says  : — 
“There  has  never  been  a railway  amalgama- 
tion which  has  not  been  to  the  detriment  of 
the  shareholders  and  the  reduction  of  their 
dividends.  The  London  and  North-Western 
have  had  enough  of  that : the  Midland  have 
had  their  share.  Each  have  come  down  from 
good  dividends  to  very  middling  ones,  entirely 
by  their  amalgamations  and  incorporations 
with  other  companies.  The  same  has  occurred 
with  the  Berwick  Company;  and  as  to  the 
York  and  North  Midland,  they  are  a monu- 
ment of  the  folly  and  mischief  of  wild  amalga- 
mations and  extensions.” 

Fine  Arts  in  Dublin  Exhibition. — 
It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  the  Dublin  Exhi- 
bition of  1853,  has  been  confided  to  Mr. 
Henry  Mogford,  who  will  willingly  receive 
anything  relative  to  architecture  as  a fine  art, 
and  will  place  it  prominently.  The  London 
office  is  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adel  phi. 

Railway  Returns. — The  total  amount 
received  for  traffic  on  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway,  for  the  week  ending  Nov. 
14,  was  44,656/.  (corresponding  week  in 
1851,  42,030/.) ; Midland  and  Bristol  and 
Birmingham,  for  week  ending  Nov.  7,  23,704 /. 
(corresponding  week  in  1851,22,701/.);  North 
Staffordshire  (railway  and  canal),  for  week 
ending  Nov.  7,  5,270/.  (corresponding  week 
in  1851,  4,976/.),  exclusive  of  receipts  under 
agreement  with  London  and  North-Western  ; 
Great  Western,  week  ending  Nov.  7,  17,396 
(corresponding  week  in  1851, 15,912/.);  Great 
Northern,  week  ending  Nov.  7,  14,528/.  (cor- 
responding week  in  1851,  10,613/.). 

Noiseless  Brass  Cornice  Poles,  Rings, 
&c. — By  a recent  patent  granted  to  Mr.  M. 
Billing,  cornice  poles  are  composed  of  two 
metals,  first  of  zinc  then  of  brass,  the  com- 
bination having  the  effect,  it  is  said,  of  deaden- 
ing all  jingling  and  noise  caused  by  drawing 
the  rings  across  them.  The  rings  themselves 
are  similarly  treated,  and  the  invention  is  ap- 
plicable to  picture  rods,  window  laths,  brackets, 
&c.-  The  article,  it  is  also  said,  can  never  split, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a rich  polish  and  a finished 
appearance. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 
On  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  J.  M.  Rendel,  president, 
in  the  chair,  the  business  of  the  first  meeting 
of  the  session  was  begun.  The  paper  read 
was  “ On  the  Improvement  of  Tidal  Naviga- 
tions and  Drainages,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Brooks, 
M.I.C.E.  On  the  16th  inst.  there  was  a dis- 
cussion on  this  paper. 

Archeology  in  Cambridge.  — The 
Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology  last  week  gave 
notice  that  he  intended  to  deliver  two  lectures 
upon  the  Roman  estimate  of  Greek  art,  on  22nd 
and  23rd  instant,  at  the  Pitt  Press. 


Gerard’s  Hall  Crypt.— The  Corporation 
of  London  have  acceded  to  a request  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  Company  for  the  materials  of 
the  crypt  taken  up  for  the  new  line  of  street, 
and  we  may  expect  therefore  to  see  it  re-erected 
at  Sydenham. 

The  Glasgow  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation.—The  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  8th  inst.  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Renfield- 
street — the  retiring  president,  Mr.  Boucher, 
presiding.  The  business  of  the  meeting  chiefly 
embraced  the  reading  of  the  secretary’s  report, 
the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  following 
session,  and  the  delivery  of  relevant  addresses 
by  several  of  the  members.  Mr.  Charles 
Heath  Wilson,  director  of  the  Government 
School  of  Design,  has  become  the  patron  of 
the  Association. 

The  Electric  Light.  — Mr.  Thomas 
Allan,  of  Edinburgh,  has  just  suggested  an 
arrangement  for  keeping  up  a constant  dis- 
tance  between  the  carbon  points  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  electric  light.  The  two  electrodes 
are  formed  spirally,  and,  each  bearing  its 
carbon  point,  they  are  placed  perpendicularly 
to  each  other  at  a proper  distance,  and  made  to 
rev’olve  slowly  by  a simple  clock-work  move- 
ment. As  the  distance  by  the  action  of  the 
current  is  gradually  being  increased,  the  points 
are  always  gaining  their  proper  position  by  the 
rotation  of  the  electrodes  presenting  fresh 
points  of  action. 

Extensive  Architectural  Ruins  on 
an  Island  in  the  North  Pacific. — At 
Tinian,  one  of  the  Lad  rone  islands,  accord- 
ing to  the  Edgartown  (U.S.)  Gazette,  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city  have  been 
discovered.  The  principal  street  is  said  to  be 
about  three  miles  in  length,  and  all  the  build- 
ings of  a dark  stone.  About  the  centre  of  the 
main  street  are  twelve  solid  stone  columns,  six 
on  each  side  of  the  street : they  are  about 
45  or  50  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  cap- 
stones of  immense  weight.  The  columns  are 
10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
3 feet  at  the  top,  and  each  stone  or  column,  it 
is  thought,  would  weigh  about  60  or  70  tons, 
and  each  capstone  about  15  tons.  One  of  the 
columns  had  fallen.  From  the  principal  street 
a larpfp.  number  of  other  streets  diverged,  all 
straight,  and  the  buildings  all  of  stone.  The 
city  is  entirely  overgrown  with  cocoa-nut 
trees,  50  and  60  feet  in  height.  In  the  main 
street  pieces  of  common  earthenware  were 
found.  The  Spaniards  took  the  island  from 
the  Knackas,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  builders  of  the  city,  and  of  the  former 
inhabitants.  When  questioned  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  city,  their  only  answer  was,  “ There 
must  have  been  a powerful  race  here  a long  time 
ago.”  On  the  island  are  immense  ledges  of 
stone,  from  which  the  buildings  and  columns 
had  evidently  been  erected.  Some  portions 
of  them  exhibited  signs  of  having  been  worked. 
Are  we  not  likely  now  to  find,  as  was  long 
since  suggested  in  The  Builder,  that  the 
“ far  west  ” of  the  “ new  world,”  is  no  other 
than  the  far  east  of  the  “ old,”  of  extreme  and 
civilised  antiquity  ? 


TENDERS 

For  a new  Warehouse  in  Cannon-street,  for  Messrs. 
Cowan  and  Co.  Messrs.  Richard  Tress  and  Chambers, 
architects. 


J.  and  E.  Bird  

0 

0 

Ashby  and  Sons  

0 

0 

Beading  

0 

0 

Lawrence  and  Sons 

4,432 

0 

0 

J.  Browne  

0 

0 

Haynes  and  Eyres  

0 

0 

Lucas,  Brothers  

0 

0 

T.  and  W.  Piper  

0 

0 

Bran  and  Sons 

0 

0 

Patience 

0 

0 

For  two  semi-detached  cottages  at  Anerley.  Mr.  Fox 
architect : — 


Locke  and  Nesham  .... 

0 

Holmes  

7 

Bedriss  

0 

Bowie  

0 

Heard 

0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“The  Thames  Tunnel”  (the  cost  of  the  Tunnel  has  been 
454,714/.  The  cost  of  Waterloo-brid"e  was,  we  believe, 
1,000,000/.)  “ Large  Drains,”  “ E.  H."  “ Z.”  (next  week), 
“ R.  M.  P.”  (ditto),  “T.”  (will  appear),  “ Z.”  re  T.  M. 
“ W.  W."  (would  not  be  able  to  recover),  “ School  of  De- 
sign, Paris,”  “ C.  A.  \V.”  “A.  J.  H.”  “E.  L.  G.”  (cut 
not  ready),  “ Scrutator”  (declined,  with  thanks),  “ N.  D.” 
“ J.  N.”  “ J.  A.  W.”  “S.  T.”  “Archityro,”  “ G.  G.  A.” 
“ Mr.  F."  “ G.  H."  (thanks),  “ H.  M.”  “ M.  D.”  “ J.  M.” 
“J.  S."  “J.  W.  H.  “ Mr.  R.” 

“ History  in  Ruins.” — Country  correspondents  who 
have  expressed  a desire  to  have  this  work,  will  oblige  us 
by  ordering  it  through  a local  bookseller. 

“ Book*  and  Addresse*." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


/I.UVE».TIS®«l£SrTS. 

POMMERCIAL  DOCKS.  — MANAGER  of 

WOOD  PEPAKTMENT.-WANTED,  a suitable  PERSON, 
of  active  habits,  and  not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age,  practically 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  the  wood  trade.  Salary,  200L 
per  annum,  with  a residence  upon  the  premises.  Applications  to 
be  made  by  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  applicant,  stating 
previous  employment,  aud  giving  references  as  to  character  aud 
ability,  to  be  addressed  to  tne  Board  of  Directors,  at  their  Office. 
No.  l(>6,  F.-nchurch-street,  City,  before  twelve  o'clock,  on  Friday, 
the  3rd  December  next— By  order, 

11.  K.  SMITIIERS  Jun.  Secretary. 
Commercial  Dock  Offiac,  106,  Fenchurch-strect, 

19th  November,  1952. 

THE  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH  for  the 

A District  of  Ottery  St  Mary  are  desirous  of  engaging  the 
services  of  an  intelligent  man  as  FOREMAN,  to  su.eriiiteud  the 
execution  of  tbe  r Sanitary  Works.  — Particulars  may  ho  known 
by  applying  to  Mr.  A.  WHITEHEAD,  l Pi.  For  -street  Exeter, the 
Surveyor  to  the  said  Board.— Nov.  25th,  1854 

TIMBER  TRADE.— WANTED,  in  a Merchant’s 

A Office,  a YOUNG  MAN.  quick  at  figures,  and  accustomed  to 
make  out  the  Invoices  peculiar  to  the  Trade.  None  need  apply 
but  such  os  have  been  brought  up  to  the  bus:ness  — Apply,  by 
letter  only  (with  references),  to  0.  U.  D.  at  Miller  anu  Field’s, 
Stationers,  6,  Bridge-road,  Lambeth.  


TO  BUILDERS. 

pLERK  of  WORKS.— WANTED,  an  experi- 

v>'  euced  CLERK  of  WORKS,  to  superintend  a Building  in  the 
Country.  Letters,  post-paid,  stating  lost  and  previous  engage- 
ments, and  terms,  to  be  addressed  to  II.  C.  No.  11,  Gowcr-strect 
N orth.  


AN  APPRENTICE  WANTED.-A  Painter, 

lx.  Plumber,  and  Gloz  er  lins  a VACANCY  fur  a respectable 
1 OUTH,  as  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE,  where  he  would  be  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  hiB  master,  nnd  be  treated  as  one  of  the 
Family.  Premium  required.— Apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 
Mr.  T II URS  FIELD,  Tea-dealer,  21,  Sliaftcsbury-terr.ue,  Pimlico. 


WANTED,  in  the  office  of  a Builder,  a CLERK 

V V and  BOOKKEEPER.— Address  by  letter  stating  qualifica- 
tion, salary,  Ac.  to  L.  K.  Office  of  “The  Builder,’’  York-3treet, 


WANTED,  in  aBuilder’sOffice,  a YOUNG  MAN, 

V » competent  to  assist  in  making  out  plans  and  detail 
drawings  for  some  first-rate  Houses.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to 
W.  H.  Go,  Green-street,  Groavenor-square,  staung  term3,  capa- 
bilities, and  age.  


Y\7AiMLD,  five  nnles  from  Loiulou-brulge,  a 
VV  first-rate  SHOP  FOREMAN,  aud  TWENTY  GOOD 
JOINERS.  Preference  given  to  men  who  nre  wiling  to  make 
overtime,— Apply  to  Mr.  MORTIMER,  Builder,  Mount  Elliott 
Lee,  Kent,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  Highlander. 


TO  ENGINEERS. 

ANTED,  a thoroughly  Practical  Man,  to  take 

W the  MANAGEMENT  of  a PLUMBER’S  BRASS  and 
IKON  BUSINESS.  As  the  salary  given  will  be  most  liberal,  it  is 
hoped  that  no  person  will  apply  who  is  not  perfectly  competent  to 
direct  a number  of  men,  and  superintend  their  woik.— Apply,  by 
letter  only,  to  GEORGE  JENNiNGS,  29,  Great  Charlotte-street, 
Blaekfriars  road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  & c. 

WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a Gentle- 

V V man.  who  has  lately  completed  his  articles.  He  has  been 
accustomed  to  make  fair  and  working  drawings,  and  to  attend  to 
the  general  routine  of  office  work.  He  has  also  some  knowledge  of 
building.— Address  M.  II.  A.  Office  of  “ Tne  Builder,”  1,  York-strect, 
Covent-gardcn. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  GLAZIERS,  AND  BUILDERS. 
YU  ANTED,  by  a Person  perfectly  conversant  with 
V V the  above,  a SITUATION  ; he  understands  contracting  ; 
measurements  are  also  practioall  understood.  Or  to  take  part  or  a 
BUSINESS  where  a small  capital  is  required.— Address  to  E.  0. 
post-paid,  11.  Wellington-road,  Saint  John's  Wood. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AN L)  SURVEYORS. 

YU  ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  thoroughly  ac- 

' * quainted  with  the  practical  part  of  BUILDING,  a good 
and  expeditious  Draughtsman,  Surveyor,  Ac.  a SITUATION  for  a 
permanency,  in  cither  of  the  above  offices,  and  who  has  been  in 
the  profes-ion  upwards  of  twelve  years.  First-rate  references  aud 
testimonials  can  be  given  as  to  ability  and  respectability.— Address, 
prepaid,  REBATE,  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  York-street,  Covent 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  Ac. 

YU  ANTED,  by  a Practical  Carpenter,  a Situation 

W as  FOREMAN  on  RAILWAY.  HARBOUR,  or  other 
WORKS,  who  has  lind  much  experience  in  conducting  roofing, 
erecting  of  staging,  centering,  cranes,  travellers.  Ac.  including 
pile-driving,  coffer-dams,  and  attending  to  masonry.  Mo  t satis- 
factory references  can  be  given. — Address,  A.  N.  at  the  Office  of 
‘•TIr-  Builder,"  i.  York-street, Covent  Garden. 


A GENTLEMAN,  having  extensive  estates  under 

repair  ami  in  course  of  erection,  WANTS  a PRACTICAL 
CARPENTER  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  workmen  in 
that  department—  Apply  per  letter  only  (enclosing  testimonials, 
and  stating  amount  of  wages  required)  to  JEREMIAH  LONG, 
Esq.  20,  Hackney-road. 


A STAIRCASE-HAND,  of  good  experience,  is 

iA  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  the  STAIRCASE  nnd 
HANDRAIL  DEPARTMENT,  either  fora  long  or  short  period, 
in  any  part  of  town  or  country.— Address,  A.  B.  22,  Fendall-street, 

Bermondsey.  London. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A N ASSISTANT,  who  has  been  in  the  Profession 

ix  five  years,  wishes  for  an  ENGAGEMENT;  is  a good 
draughtsman,  and  uuder.-tands  the  general  routine  of  the  above 
offices.  Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  a pemanent  appoint- 
ment.—Address  to  A.  Z.  14,  Br.vanston-strect.  portmtni-sqnare. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  is  a competent  Draughts- 
man, and  is  accustomed  to  mate  working  nnd  detail 
Drawings,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT.— Address,  A.  B.  I. 

care  of  the  Porter,  Marlborough-house.  Pall-mall.  

TO  ARCHITECTS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  ENGAGING  as 

AX.  an  ASSISTANT  to  an  ARCHITECT,  or  an  Architect  and 
Surveyor,  in  a large  Provincial  Town.  He  has  served  for  a poriod 
of  seven  years  to  an  Architect  nnd  Surveyor  in  London,  nnd  can 
give  recommendations  from  eminent  London  Architects.— Ad- 
dress, H.  S.  L.  office  of  “jhe  Builder,”  1.  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON- 

U MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  of  ENGINEERING.— On 
MONDAY,  6th  DECEMBER,  Professor  Eaton  Hodgkinson  will 
commence  a COURSE  of  about  TWELVE  LECTURES  on  the 
STRENGTH  of  M ATERIALS  in  General,  with  their  uses  in 
Construction,  including  recent  researches  on  the  Strength  of 
Columns  and  Iron  Reams;  ou  the  Tensile  Crushing  and  Trans- 
verse Strength  of  Materials,  Ac.  ; on  Bridges,  particularly  Tubular 
Bridges,  aud  those  of  Suspension,  Ac.  Hours  of  Lecture,  SEVEN 
o’clock,  p.m.  Subsequent  Lectures  on  Mondays  and  Thursday! 
Fee,  21 10s. ; College  fee,  6s. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Lectures,  on  the  Theory  of  the  various 
Forms  of  Water-Wheels,  of  Turbines,  of  Windmills,  of  Steam 
Engines,  and  collateral  subjects,  adapted  to  those  commencing  the 
study  of  Practical  Engineering,  will  be  given,  if  an  adequate 
class  be  formed. 

These  Lectures  arc  open  to  gentlemen  who  arc  not  otherwise 
students  of  the  College,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are. 

JOHN  HOPPUS,  Pli.  D.  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Lawa 

CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

November,  1852. 


A RCHITECTURE,  CIVIL  ENGINEERING, 

D SURVEYING.  Ac.— Offices,  68,  Chancery-lane,  Holboru.— 
Established  above  forty  years.  Mr.  GRAYSON  begs  to  inform 
those  gentlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  above  sciences,  that  he 
continues  to  GIVE  INSTRUCTION  to  Morning  and  Evening 
Classes ; where,  besides  architecture,  Ac.  oruamcn'nl,  perspec- 
tive,-and  landscape  drawing,  with  access  to  an  extensive  and 
valuable  collection  of  models  and  works  on  the  fine  arts. — Mr. 
GRAYSON  in  attendance  from  Nine  am.  to  Two  p.m.  and  from 
Six  to  Nine  p.m. 


FIS 


PROOF  CONSTRUCTION.— FOX  and 

BARRETT'S  PATENT.— The  great  importance  of  fire-proof 

-i — — i..  -i »...  .< .I Mulled  returns  or  fires 

__  . .....  t appears  that  there 

; a considerable  increase  as  compared  with  former  years,  the 


number  actually  exceeding  1,000,  or  an  average  of  three  per  day. 

This  result  aflords  strong  corroboration  of  a fact  Btated  upon 
high  authority, THAT  NO  BUILDING  IN  WHICH  TIMBER 
JOISTS  ARE  USED  IS  PRACTICALLY  SECURE  FROM 
THE  DANGER  OF  FIRE;  and  when  to  this  fact  it  is  added 
that  timber  is  also  liable  to  dry-rot  and  the  ravages  of  insects  and 
vermin,  for  which  it  aflords  a ready  harbour,  the  mischief  arising 
from  its  extensive  use  will  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

It  becomes,  then,  worth  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  building,  to  inquire  whether  matcrialsof  an  imperishable  nature 
cannot  be  substituted  for  timber  in  the  construction  of  floors,  Ac., 
without  involving  additional  cost;  and  attention  is  invited  to  a 
number  of  buildings  of  all  classes,  either  finished  or  in  course  of 
erection,  upon  the  above  improved  system,  in  which  joists,  either 
of  rolled  or  cast-iron,  are  substituted  for  timber,  together  with  a 
solid  superstructure  of  concrete,  adapted  to  receive  a finished  sur- 
face of  floor  or  roof  of  any  kind. 

Among  the  buildings  at  present  in  progress  in  London  on  this 
6ystcm  is  the  new  GUY’S  HOSPITAL,  an  extensive  range  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  300  additional  beds  ; and  for  buildings 
of  this  description  nnd  magnitude,  ns  well  as  for  PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES.  OFFICES,  WAREHOUSES,  Ac.  it  pos- 
sesses very  great  advantages. 

A detailed  description  of  the  system,  estimates,  nnd  all  further 
information,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Proprietor  of 
the  patent, 

Mr.  BARRETT  (late  Fox  and  Baurett), 


12,  York-building8,  Adelphi, 

whose  offices  form  part  of  a building  erected  on 

where  specimens  of  the  rolled  iron  joists  may  be 


this  principle,  and 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1*1  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

TRUSTEES. 

L Da 

Thomaa  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 
Policies  indisputable,  except  in  oases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  naiil  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  as  they 
fall  due,  may  havea  credit  on  application  to  the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BON  U S 

The  following  table  showB  the  Bonuses  declared  on  Policies 
effected  with  this  Society  prior  to  8th  March  last  :— 


No  of 
prcms.pd. 

Age  when 
assured. 

Annual 

premium 

assured. 

Bonus 

added. 

Amouut 
now  assured. 

5 

50 

30 

£ a d. 
45  19  2 
32  19  2 
24  15  0 

£ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

£ s.  d. 
94  13  0 
65  0 0 
43  14  5 

£ s.  d. 
1,094  13  0 
1,065  0 0 

1,043  14  5 

PUTNEY  BRIDGE  and  PIER  COMPANY. 

1 (Registered  provisionally.) 

Capital  65,000,  in  3,250  Shares  of  30Z.  each. 

Deposit  1Z.  per  Share,  and  no  further  Call  until  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment be  obtained. 


pbovisio. 

Wilford  George  Brett,  Esq.  Governor  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
Company. 

A nthony  F.  Bainbridgc,  Esq.  Putney. 

Francis  Lonergan,  Esq.  Putney. 

Captain  F.  A.  Griffiths.  R.A.  Putney. 


Samuel  Clegg,  jun.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  F.G.8. 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  London,  6,  Henrietta-street, 
Covent  garden. 

SECRETARV. 

Augustus  Griffiths,  esq. 

The  inconvenient  position  nnd  dangerous  state  of  the  present 
Bridge  between  Fulham  and  Putney,  the  very  high  tolls  charged 
for  transit  over  it,  the  occasional  impossibility  of  passage  during 
high  tides, and  the  serious  impediment  and  danger  which  it  offers 
to  navigation,  have  been  such  as  to  render  imperative  the  erection 
of  a better  structure.  This  Company  has  therefore  been  projected 
to  carry  into  effect  that  long  wished-for  and  highly  desirable  object, 
a now  Bridge  over  the  Thames  between  Fulham  and  Putney,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  means  of  intercommunication,  ana  to 
diminish  the  charges  attending  it 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  this  Bridge  in  the  most  substantial 
manner  nud  of  the  most  elegant  form  ; the  works  will  be  executed 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Navigation  Committee  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  ; and  every  security  has  been  required  and 
given  that  the  Bridge  will  be  adapted  to  facilitate  and  render 
secure  the  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  Thames. 

It  is  most  important  that  Parliamentary  sanction  he  obtained 
for  this  measure  in  the  present  session,  because  otherwise  an  inde- 
pendent aqueduct  wi'l  be  made  across  the  river  between  the  Bame 
points  by  the  Chelsea  Waterworks  Company,  which  would  be 
utterly  useless  for  the  purposes  of  any  future  bridge,  and  would 
form  an  additional  impediment  to  the  erection  of  a new  structure, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  present  item  of  revenue  for  a way-leave 
for  the  water-mains  would  be  permanently  lost. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  there  is  much  trnffic  between 
Putney  and  its  neighbourhood  and  London,  which  nt  present 
takes  a circuitous  route,  iu  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  tolls  now 
charged  on  Putney-bridge  ; nnd  that  the  same  cause,  combined 
with  the  dangerous  state  of  the  present  wooden  structure,  has  pre- 
vented the  extension  into  Putney  of  the  facilities  of  travelling  by 
omnibus  to  and  from  London  now  eDjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Fulham. 

The  traffic  of  the  populous  districts  on  each  side  of  the  Th 

at  this  spot,  aud  that  which  avail  result  from  establishing  a cheaper 
and  easier  line  of  communication  from  London  to  the  north-west 
part  of  Surrey,  are  calculated  to  afford  adequate  remuneration  to 
the  shareholders  in  the  bridirc.  and  the  solidity  of  the  structure 
will  be  such  ns  to  render  the  tolls  rece'vcd  a permanen*,  unfailing, 
and  gradually-increasing  source  of  dividend,  which  avill  also  be 
further  augmented  bv  the  annual  receipt  of  a considerable  rent 
from  the  Chelsea  Water-works  Company,  for  the  right  to  carry 
their  mains  over  the  Thames  by  means  of  the  new  bridge. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  build  a landing-pier  for  steam-boat  passen- 
gers at  one  of  the  piersof  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge,  and  thereby 
constitute  a further  source  of  revenue,  which,  according  to  the 
present  traffic  at  Putney  by  steam-boat,  would  vicid  a return  of 
about  lc'Z.  per  week,  and  which  would  doubtlesv  i'ucrcase  with  the 
extension  of  this  rapidly-increasing  and  favourite  suburb. 

The  project  of  an  improved  bridge  receives,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. the  cordial  sanction  nnd  support  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Port  of  London  ; and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood the  approbation  of  the  project  is  universal,  and  the  accom- 
modation earnestly  desired. 

The  capital  required  for  the  building,  purchase  of  land,  ap- 
proaches, nnd  compensation,  is  estimated  at  G5.000Z.  which  sum  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

The  annual  revenue  has  been  calculated  as  follows 


Additional  receipts,  in  consequence  of  reduction  of  toil  . 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  ELECTION  of  FIVE  PENSIONERS  (three  Males 
aud  two  Femalesl  will  take  place  on  TUESDAY.  FEBRUARY’  22. 
1853.  at  the  LONDON  TAVERN,  Bishopigate-street.  Candidates 
may  obtain  forms  of  application  (to  ,e  returned  ou  or  before 
6th  DECEMBER)  from  the  Secretary1’  at  the  Offices,  476,  Now 
uxford-street.  Pensions  24Z.  per  annum  for  males,  and  2uZ.  for 
femolea  A.  G.  HARRIS,  Sec. 


rPHE  BUILDERS’  B.-VLL,  in  aid  of  the  funds 

of  the  Builders'  Benevolent  Institution,  will  take  place  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James's  on  the  3rd  of  FEBRUARY,  1853. 
Gentlemen  wishing  to  assist  by  acting  as  Stewards  <>n  that  occa- 
sion will  please  forward  their  names  to  Mr.  JOSEPH  BIRD. 
Hon.  Secretary,  38.  Portman-plaoe,  Edgware-road. 


Admittance,  One  Shilling. 


ROYAL  COLOSSEUM.— Every  MONDAY,  at 

Au  One  Shilling.— The  Panorama  of  London,  Saloon  of  Sculp- 
ture, Conservatories,  Gothic  Aviary.  Swiss  Cottage.  Ac.  Ac.  open 
daily  from  hall-past  ten  till  half-past  four  o'clock.  In  the  Evening 
from  seven  till  ten,  Paris  by  Night,  nnd  the  whole  establishment 
brilliantly  illuminated.  Admission,  Day  or  Evening,  2s. ; children 
nnd  schools  half-price. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE  (admission  Is.  only).  At 
the  CYCLORAMA,  Albany-strect,  daily  at  three,  evening  at  eight 
o clock,  seven  stupendous  Tableaux  of  the  Great  Exhibition  and  its 
contents,  painted  by  Mr.  M Nevin,  from  the  original  studies,  and 
on  a scale  nearly  equal  the  original  Reserved  seats,  2s. 


PATRON. -H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

At  ENTIRELY  NEW  EXHIBITION.  - An  Optical  and 
Musical  Illustration  of  “A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.”  the 
words  from  8hakespeare,  the  music  by  Horn,  Stevens,  Henry 
West,  Bishop,  and  Dr.  Coo'ce,  every  Evening  except  Saturday,  at 


Half-past  I 


Lecture  by  Mr.  Crispe  on  Ballooning  and  the 


by  J . H.  Pepper,  esq.  on  Chemistry  and  its  Manipulation!  Lecture 
by  Dr.  Bachhoflneron  Frictional  Electricity,  illustrated  by  the 
Hydro-Elcctric  Machines.  Dissolving  Views,  with  a Day  and 
Night  View  of  Walmer  Castle, Chromatrope,  Ac— Admission,  Is. ; 
Schools  and  Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  half-price. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

SEASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

Process  for  SALE,  at  E.  I.  FULLER’S  Depot,  27.  Wharf 
road.  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahogany,  Wainscot. 
Hornbeam,  Limetree,  Birch,  Beech,  aud  Veneers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards,  Ac. 


A NCIENT  MANSION. — TO  BE  SOLD,  Fifty 

-£V  superior  large  Yew,  and  several  line  A-h,  Elm,  and  Oak 


Trees:  an  Antique  Carved  Oak  Staircase]'  with"  balustrade  and 
panelling,  in  perfect  condition;  six  handsome  Wainscot  Doors. 

-i.  . w an  on  the  estate,  seven 

Northern  Raihvay. — 


elling,  : . . . ... 

and  a Turret  Clock.  The  above  t.  ... 

miles  from  the  Stevenage  station  ofthe  Or™ „au„a,  _ 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Mr.  C.  SLEE,  11,  Osborn-atrect, 
Whitechapel. 


CLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

VJ  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED. 

EXTENSION  OF  LIMITS  OF  RESIDENCE.  — The  assured 
may  reside  in  most  parts  of  tho  world,  without  extra  charge,  and  in 
all  parts  by  payment  of  a small  extra  premium. 

MUTUAL  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  THE  RISK  OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The  small  share  of  Profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  Share- 
holders beiug  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the  amount 
made  by  the  regular  business,  the  Assured  will  hereafter  derive  all 
the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  witli  at  the  same  time, 
complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of  an  ample 
Proprietary  Capital— thus  combining  in  the  same  office  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  systems. 

The  Assurance  Fund  already  invested  amounts  to  850.000Z.  and 
the  Income  exceeds  136,0001.  per  annum. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM.— On  Policies  for  the  whole  of  Life,  one  half 
oftlic  Annual  Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  may  remain  on 
credit,  aud  may  either  continue  as  a debt  on  the  Policy,  or  may  be 
paid  off  at  any  time 

LOANS.— Loans  are  advanced  on  Policies  which  have  been  in 
existence  five  years  and  upwards,  to  the  extent  of  nine-tenths  of 
their  value. 

BONUSES.— Five  Bonuses  have  been  declared;  at  the  lost  in 
January  1652,  the  sum  of  131,1251  wns  added  to  the  Policies,  pro- 
ducing a Bonus  varying  with  the  different  ages  from  24  j to  55  per 
eent.  on  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  five  years. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS.— Policies  participate  in  the 
Profits  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  amount  of  the  Premiums 
paid  between  every  division,  so  that  if  only  one  year's  Premium  be 
received  prior  to  the  books  being  closed  for  any  division,  the 
Policy  on  which  it  was  paid  will  obtain  its  due  share.  The  books 
close  for  the  next  division  on  30th  June,  1856,  therefore  those  who 
effect  Policies  before  the  30tli  June  next,  will  be  entitled  to  one 
year's  additional  share  of  Profits  over  later  assurers. 

APPLICATION  OF  BONUSES. -The  next  and  future  Bonuses 
may  be  either  received  in  cash,  or  applied  at  the  option  of  the 
assured  in  any  other  way. 

NON-PARTICIPATING.— Assurances  may  be  effected  for  a 
Fixed  Sum  at  considerably  reduced  rates,  and  the  Premiums  for 
Term  Policies  are  lower  than  at  most  other  Safe  Offices. 

PROMPT  SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS.-Claims  paid  thirty 
days  after  proof  of  death,  and  all  Policies  are  Indisputable  except 
in  cases  of  fraud. 

INVALID  LIVES  may  be  assured  at  rates  proportioned  to  the 
increased  risk. 

POLICIES  a 

and  ofevervng 

PREMIUMS  may  be  paid  yearly,  half-yearly,  or  quarterly  ; but 
if  a payment  be  omilted  from  any  cause,  the  Policy  can  be  revived 
within  fourteen  months. 

The  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Assured,  or  of  persons  desirous  to  assure. 

A copy  of  the  last  Report,  with  a Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Pro- 
posul,  can  be  obtained  of  any  of  the  Society's  Agents,  or  will  be 
lorwardod  free  by  addressing  a line  to 

GEORGE  II.  PI  NCKARD,  Resident  Secretary. 

09,  Great  Rus?ell-street,  Bloomsbury.  London. 


£4,000 

This  sum,  after  allowing  fur  (he  expenses  of  maintenance,  direr, 
tion,  Ac.  will  yield  a profitable  return  on  the  capital  to  be  in- 
veted._ 

Applications  for  shares  and  prospectuses  may  be  made  to  the 
Secretary,  u,  Buckingliam-street,  Adelphi,  in  the  following 
form  :— 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Putney  Bridge  and  Pier  Company. 

Gentlemen,— I request  that  you  will  allot  to  me  shares 

iu  the  above  company  ; and  I agree  to  accept  such  shares,  or  anv 
.ller  number  that  may  be  allotted  to  me,  and  to  pay  a deposit  of 
'Cr  share  thereon,  and  to  execute  the  Parliamentary  Contract 
Subscribers’  Agreement,  when  required. 

Dated 1852 

Name 

Residence 

Profession  or  Calling  

Reference  in  full  


SUBMARINE  and  EUROPEAN  TELEGRAPH 

COy««^,,-.?-S'~^i]t.i,c-,er^.hcre],y  Biven-  tl,ot  MESSAGES 
oeoweeu  LON  DON  and  DOVER  are  forwarded  through  the  above 
compauics*-oin  the  offices.  No.  30  .Comhill;  and  Clarence-place 
Dover  MESSAGES  for  the  CON  1'INENT' are  foAmrded  from 
the  offices.  No  30.  Comhill  London.— By  order  ofthe  board, 

30,  Comhill,  Nov.  17,  1852. G.  L.  PARROTT.  Secretary. 


ROR  SALE,  a DUMPY  LEVEL,  by  Trougbton 

f , »nd  Simms.  also  a THEODOLITE,  in  excellent  order. - 
Apply  by  letter  (post-paid)  to  L.  T.  Office  of  “ Tiie  Builder,”  1.  York- 
street,  Covent-garden. 


RLUORIC  ACID. — This  article  can  be  obtained 
J-  of  the  best  quality,  at  2s.  per  lb.  at  GRIFFITH’S  Chemical 
Warehouse,  41,  Clerkenwell-green,  London. 


THE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

* 33.  Oreat  Exhibition,  awarded 

the  Pme  Medal  to  T.  I RELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer, 
42,  Ludgate-hil],  London. 


^ NOISELESS  RTNGS. 

nUTTA  PERCH  A CURTAIN  and  CORNICE 

RINGS. — These  Rings  have  been  mucli  approved  by  the 
Faculty,  particularly  for  nervous  and  aged  patients.  Owing  to 
the  peculiar  properties  of  Gutta  Percha,  these  i ings  do  not  make 
a noise  when  drawn  along  the  pole  or  rod.  The  following  sizes 
may  be  bad,  cither  with  or  without  loops  Sizes  : 1 inch  diameter, 
1 j inch  ditto,  2 inch  ditto,  2J  inch  ditto,  3 inch  ditto,  3j  incli  ditto. 
TUBING,  LINING  FOR  TANKS,  ORNAMENTAL 
MOULDINGS,  Ac.  manufactured  by  the 
GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY 
(Patentees),  18,  Wharf-road,  City-road,  London. 


'THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

-l  call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors,  Engineers  and 
others  interested  in  railways  already  mode,  to  the  imnn’rtnr,t 
advantages  obtnined  by  FISH-JOINTING  the  RAILS  ^ 
biteil  by  the  annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  nf 
the  Eastern  Counties  Hailway  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  Share 
holders,  held  ou  the  25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a 
large  current  expense  in  keeping  up  the  permanent  wav  but  hv 
its  causing  engines  and  carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decreases 
the  wear  and  tear  of  both  the  rails  aud  rolling  stock,  and  n“ds 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  scounty  of  the  passengers  Th« 
PATENT  FISII  JOINTS  have  been  adopted  to  the  extent  or 
upwards  of  400  miles  by  the  engineers  of  the  following  raiiwnvi  in 
tills  country  aud  abroad ° 

Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian. 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
London  and  North-Western, 

Midland, 

Morayshire, 

North  and  South  Western  Junction, 

Waterford  nnd  Limerick, 

York  and  North  Midland, 

York.  Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 

And  arc  also  in  course  of  adoption  on  many  other  rail  wave 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  fount.-— 
25th  Aug£sthe  ha'^Carly  Meeti“S  of  Shareholders,  hdd  on  the 
“The  system  of  fish-pointing  has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr 
Ashcrofts  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  the  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expend  it,, v.  ,'n 
maintenance.”  ptuuiHire  in 

For  lines  not  vet  furnished  with  rails,  the  com  pan v draw  ott™, 
tion  to  W.  11.  BARLOWS  PATENT  HAIL,  as  by^ts  ndonf,^] 
the  permanent  way  may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per m He 
and  with  greater  durability  than  by  any  other  known  ^2™' 
These  mils  hat  c been  adopted  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  l»fmil« 
by  the  engineers  of  the  following  railways:—  ' nines 

Great  Western, 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

London  aud  North- Westero, 

Midland, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland) 

Northern  Rnilway  of  France,  ' 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

St.  Germains  and  Versailles, 

West  Cornwall,  and 
Hereford,  Ross,  nnd  Gloucester. 

^ofajetter  from  I.  K.  Brunei,  Esq.  C.E.  to  W.  H.  Barlow. 

My  dear  Sir,— Our  Soutli  Wales  Rai'lwa^ 
marthen,  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  having  now been 15  ri 
and  open  for  upwards  of  a month,  1 think* 'it °s  due  tS  you  wW 
system  of  Permanent  Way  has  been  adopted  for  the  cntim  diw 
tance,  to  express  to  you  my  full  satisfaction  of  the  result  ln  the 
original  construction  there  was  considerable  economv 
pared  with  the  system  which  I have  hitherto  generally  ndont— i 
UjItudlnO  timhn.  Will,  proper  .™KiSfn Soli  $'£5 

SSmSSl  ” " “ 1 JudE'  “ » IKE 

I am,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully 

W.  H.  Barlow,  Esq.  (Signed)  1!  R.  Bbu™ 

THE  PATENT  CAST-IRON  SLEEPERS  of  Mr  P w n , 
are  adapted  to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern  ™',l  '„iar  0jW 
or  replace  wooden  sleepers.  They  have  beeS  adopted  to  the  S' 
of  upwards  of  130  miles  by  the  Engineers  ofthe  following:- ®Xtet 
East  Indian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire. 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  lines. 

Extract  from  the  Directors' report  to  the  lash  half. v««vt * 

ing  of  the  Londonderry  and  Enniskillen  Railwav  a*yyear*y 
'•  The  trial  afforded  V six  additional  months' working  has  also 
confirmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  omiiinn  avv-,.  ? 7 
them  v srccting  the  Cast-iron  Road  of  Mr  Peter  W^fiirC^  by 
It  has  fully  answered  t he  expectations  formed  of  it.  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessened  S 
and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material  sari^g 
in  the  niaiutennnce  of  permanent  way  saving 

The  Permanent  Way  Company  confines  itself  eutirely  to  the 
granting  licenses  to  use  their  various  patents,  which  is  done  upon 

EESSSS.1  " toW111IAM 
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THE  BUILDER. 
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DAMr 


WALLS— NEW  PATENT  PAINT,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER.  »^e.r  Hf  ^h^TnNNEI,” 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE;  nt  the  TUNNEL  . 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDEN'S,  Regent’s  park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twentj  square 

^PATENT-  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearance  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint  In  cask3  of  1,  J,  and  3 

C^ATENT^ainNElfAL0ZiNC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness beauty,  and  permanence,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s : Greensand  Blues,  fis  per  gallon.  , 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 

price  : only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  for  msule  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Woo  l.  Stucco.  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 
dry  in  an  hour.  In  casks  ol  1 cwt 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT— The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lead. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 

Its  confessed  superiority  over  every  other  paint  hitherto  known 
brought  forward  various  imitations. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zinc  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  mnterial,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

Injustice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 

Hobbucr’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever ; it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use, and 
healthful  to  occupants  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  the  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

“ HUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !" 
and  if  the  cask  has  not  been  so  marked,  the  renson  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  in  oil : 
also  for  use  for  porcelain  cards,  for  japanners,  for  gutta  percha,  and 
or  plaster  decorations,  and  the  other  purposes  where  it  is  used 
with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  Ao. 

A circular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  the  London 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNEZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM,— This  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 
Lead,  which  itsurpasses  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ; it  grows  very 
hard  after  it  is  applied,  and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a very  high 
polish.  1 1 is  unaffected  by  sea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  any 
other  gases. 

WHITE  ZINC  PAINT  having  none  of  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  White  Lead,  avoids  the  dangerous  sickness  to  which  workmen, 
as  well  as  persons  inhabiting  newly-painted  houses,  are  subjeot 
The  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  COMPANY  import  the  Oxide  in 
casks  bearing  their  mark,  VM,  without  which  none  are  genuine, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  dry  or  ground  at  the  Company's  Agents  at 
the  following  places,  viz. :— London,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
Hull.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Plymouth.  Norwich. 
Ipswich,  Dublin,  Cork.  Belfast,  Jersey.  Portsmouth,  Poole,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ; nnd  from  Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 
Hull.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Grinding  Agents.  Messrs. 
C.  DEYAUX  and  Co.  62.  King  William-street,  City.  Wholesale 
Agents, Mr. CHARLES  JACK,  8, Tottenham-court,  New-road.and 
30,  Upper  Thames-street,  who  sells  it  in  kegs  of  14  lbs.  21  lbs.  28  lbs. 
and  upwards,  at  low  rates;  and  Messrs  R.  ANDERSON  and  Co. 
Timber-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  Company  also  employ  a painter,  who  will  undertake  any 
description  of  painting  in  Zinc  by  contract 
Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given  it  their  pre- 
ference. The  public  ig  cautioned,  that  if  White  Zino  Paint  is 
adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  and  peels  and  washes 
off. 


chcster-buildings.  Westminster. 


rTHE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING 

A COMPANY  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  T.  and  8.  KNIGHT,  of  Great  Suffolk-street, 
Southwark,  os  their  painters,  who  will  be  ready  to  execute  any 
description  of  painting  and  decorating  with  the  Pure  Patent 
White  Zinc  Paint. 


THE  WASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 

pATTINSON’S  OXICHLORIDE  of  LEAD.— 

A The  Washington  Chemical  Company  having,  during  the  last 
year,  established  a Manufactory  of  Pattinson's  Oxichloride  of 
Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  ahle  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  delay,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 

e"  'ic,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
use  it  is  new,  and  that  if  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson’s  Oxichloride  of  Lead  is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Load ; it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Corbonio  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior ; its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
oases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  he 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  while  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  ' 

r* h i ch  — . — . ....  ..  w,  Vtfiviii.,  aunubu  ..  ■ ■ ■ Cftuu  CA1CUBIVC1V 

is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  disooverer 
— - -*  a very  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstanoe,  and  ' 


wmen  ii  was  inea. 

;he  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
s is.  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body  ; 
:h  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively] 


that,  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  placing  its  superiority  in  this  important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men. 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  and  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  60  lbs.  of  Oxichloride  Paint  will  cover  as  much  surface 
as  100  lba  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
■same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  and  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloride  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint. 

In  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable, 
ihe  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  reoommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  the  notice  of  consumers,  both  onac- 
•ount  of  its  economy  and  its  intrinsic  good  qualities  os  a paint. 
AGENTS. 

rnwTvrw  f Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 

1 I VFRPom  R'chd.  Cooke.  7. Sine- lane. 
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IMPROVED 

WHITE  or  OXIDE  of  ZINC  for  PAINT,  &c. 

V T under  U.  M.  Royal  Letters  Patent. 

LANGSTON,  SCOTT,  and  WHITE, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock,  Rotherhithe, 

London. 

Messrs.  L.  S.  and  W.  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  practical 
objeol  ion  to  its  use,  viz.  want  of  body.  They  arc  the  only  makers 
of  efficient  ZINC  DRIERS:  without  them  outside  work,  floor- 
clothing, Ac.  fails. 

(Wholesale  only.) 

Price  under  that  of  genuine  white  lead. 

A TKINSON’S  CEMENT,  so  long  known  and 

iY.  esteemed  in  London,  for  plastering  purposes,  is  a quick- 
setting  Cement  that  requires  no  colouring.— Sold  exclusively  by 
JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS,  Millbank-street,  West- 
minster ; and  Secl-street,  Liverpool. 

TZEENE’S  and  PARIAN  CEMENTS  and 

IV  FRENCH  PLASTER  for  internal  uses.— These  well  known 
hard  stuccoes  diw  quickly,  nnd  can  be  painted  upon  within  a few 
dars.  Made  nnd  sold  by  JOHN  BAZLEY  WHITE  and  SONS, 
Millbank-street,  Westminster. 

“PORTLAND  CEMENT  is  the  cheapest,  because 

A the  best  Cement  for  external  uses.  As  a stucco,  it  requires 
no  colouring,  does  not  vegetate,  and  is  not  affected  by  frost.  As  a 
mortar  for  briokwork,  it  may  be  mixed  with  three  to  four  parts  of 
snnd  : nnd,  for  concrete,  it  will  carry  ten  to  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  sand  nnd  gravel  —Manufactured  hv  JOHN  BAZLE\r  WHITE 
nnd  SONS,  17,  Millbank-street,  Westminster,  and  Seel-street, 
Liverpool. 

WHITE  SUFFOLK  and  RED  FACING 

VV  BRICKS  of  superior  quality.  Moulded  Bricks  to  any 
pattern. 

COWLEY.  KENT,  and  ESSEX  BRICKS;  also  Yellow  and 
Pale  Malm  Seconds,  Cutters,  Paviors,  Shippers,  Ac.  Ac. 

KENTISH  RAG  STONE  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  the  blue 
tinge  so  much  approved  hv  architects,  can  now  he  supplied,  at  a 
FURTHER  and  CONSIDERABLE  REDUCTION  in  PRICE. 

Apply  to  Mr.  BENJAMIN  GOUGH.  37, Newington-orescent, 
Newington  Butts. 

PARIAN  CEMENT  for  internal  use,  to  be 

A PAINTED  IN  A FEW  HOURS  AND  PAPERED 
WITHIN  A COUPLE  OF  DAYS.— CHARLES  FRANCIS  and 
SONS,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers  of  Roman  and  Portland 
Cement,  & c.  Ac.  Nine  Elms,  London. 

T>  RICKS.  — Malm  Cutters,  Yellow  and  Pale 
JD  Seconds,  Paviors,  and  Pickings,  of  good  and  sound  quality, 
constantly  on  sale  at  H.  DODD'S  Brickfields,  which  are  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  City.—  H.  D.  earnestly  requests 
purchasers  to  favour  him  with  a visit,  in  order  to  inspect  his  stock, 
and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Malm  Place,  half-washed  Stocks,  and  Place  Bricks,  also  on  sale. 
These  bricks  are  sound,  well  burut,  and  unusually  free  from 
defects ; a very  large  proportion  of  the  stock  being  suitable  for 
external  facing. 

Applyto  HENRY'  DODDand  CO.  at  the  Counting-house,  lloxton 
Brickfields,  Grange-walk,  near  the  Rosemary  Branch,  Hoxton. 

N.B.  Red  pit  sand  of  approved  quality  constantly  on  sale  upon 
reasonable  terms.  This  sand,  from  its  not  containing  any  saline 
matter,  is  acknowledged  to  he  preferable  to  river  sand. 

6,  South  Wharf.  Paddington. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.  — CHARLES 

A RICHARDSON  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  introducing 
to  the  trade  the  above  superior  CEMENT,  being  of  uniform  colour 
and  quality  (a  desideratum  never  before  attained  in  Portland 
Cements'.  It  possesses  extraordinary  cementitious  qualities, 
resists  the  action  of  frost  and  heat,  and  is  more  durable  than  any 
other  Cement ; doesnot  vegetate,  turn  green,  or  crack  ; combined 
with  which  its  eminent  hydraulic  sropenii-s  stamp  itntonce  as  the 
first  cement  of  the  day  for  work  where  all  the  above  qualities  are 
requisite.  It  is  manufactured  ou  the  only  principle  Portland 
Cement  can  be,  and  contrary  to  the  statements  put  forth  by  those 
who  have  hitherto  had  the  monopoly.  Manufactured  by 
R.  GREAVES.  Esq.  at  his  Works,  near  the  River  Avon,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  per  boat  or  rail,  at  a reduced  price  to 
the  trade. 

T>  RICKS.— 200,000  COWLEY  STOCK  BRICKS 

AA  to  be  SOLD,  standing  at  Y'icwsley,  by  t lie  side  of  a dock  on 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal.  Anypersou  wanting  to ’purchase  must 
send  the  highest  price  he  will  give,  the  same  to  be  paid  before  re- 
moving tbe  bricks.— Apply  to  Mr.  W.  C.  1IARDY,  House  Deco- 
rator. lligh-streef,  Uxbridge.  Middle-ex. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.— THOMAS  FREEN 

A and  CO.  having  completed  their  works  at  WOULDHAM- 
ON-TH K-MEDWAY  for  the  manufacture  of  PORTLAND 
CEMENT,  beg  to  inform  their  friends  and  the  public  that  they  are 
now  ready  to  supply  them  with  cement  of  superior  quality  on  rea- 
sonable terms — Roman  Cement,  and  Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Tus- 
cany Wharf,  Canal-road,  ICingsland-road. 

TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  first-rate kiln- 

A burnt  STOCKS  for  SALE,  suitable  for  facings,  hack -fronts, 
or  warehouses,  4fts.  per  thousand,  at  King’s-cross.  Also,  about 
Fifteen  Thousand  good  pale  Facing  Bricks,  very  hard,  and  war- 
ranted to  keep  their  colour  without  vegetation,  55s.  per  thousand, 
at  King’s-cross.— Apply  to  L.  B.  PEARSE,  261,  High  nolbom, 
where  samples  may  be  seen. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT.-JAMES  WESTON, 

A having  commenced  manufacturing  the  above  Cement,  begs  to 
inform  the  trade  in  general  that  he  can  supply  them  with  any 
quantity  they  may  require,  either  at  his  Works.  Mill-wall,  Poplar  ; 
St.  Andrew’s  Wharf,  Earl-street,  Blackfriara  ; or  Middle  Scot  land - 
yard,  Wes'miustcr.  Manufacturer  of  Roman,  Lias,  and  Mastic 
Cements,  French  and  English  Plaster,  Ac. 

"DAN  TILES,  52s.  ; Plain,  35s.;  superior  White 

1 Suffolk  Facing,  Red  ditto,  Fire  Brick,  65s. — Best  Stourbridge, 
Welsh,  and  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Lumps.  Tiles,  Clay,  Windsor 
Loam,  Ac.  Gas  and  other  shaped  Goods.  Windsor  and  Nonsuch 
Oven  Tiles  and  Bricks.  Dutch  and  English  Clinkers,  Patent  Malt- 
kiln  and  Com-dryingfinely-perforatcd  Tiles.  12 in.  and  u in.  Pnving 
ditto,  unequalled  in  qualit.vand  colour,  at  WARD'S  old-established 
Honduras  Wharf,  Bankside,  Southwark,  London.  Thames  Sand, 
Concrete.  Gravel,  Ac.  Ao. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT— The  difficulty  of 

A procuring  this  valuable  Cement  of  uniform  colour  and 
strength  has  hitherto  prevented  its  more  general  use.  Contractors 
and  Builders  will  find  that  these  two  important  qualities  may  be 
depended  on  with  the  greatest  certainty  in  that  manufactured  by 
CHARLES  J.  11 ILTON.  nt  his  Roman  and  Portland  Cement  and 
Plaster  of  Paris  Works,  Favrrshnm.  Kent,  at  which  place,  as  also 
nt  his  Wharfs  in  London,  6,  Upper  Thnmes-street,  City,  and  Great 
Scotland-yard,  Westminster,  orders  can  now  be  received  to  any 
extent 

pRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  TO  PEAKE’S 

* TERRO-METAnLIC  TILES,  PIPES.  Ac. 

ILLUSTRATED  TRADE  LISTS,  containing  much  information 
useful  for  reference;  also  unsolicited  testimonials  respecting  n 
MATERIAL  which,  when  well  wrought,  is  probably  superior  to 
every  other  for  drains  or  conduits,  forridees,  hips,  valleys,  nnd  every 
part  of  roofs,  for  plain  or  chequered  floors,  for  paving  nnd  erections, 
of  a strong  and  durable  nature,  also  many  other  purposes,  supplied 
genuine  by  THOMAS  PEAKE  (proprietor  of  Peake’s  “ Terro- 
Metallic’!.  No.  4 WHARF.  CITY-ROAD  BASIN.  LONDON,  nnd 
at  THE  TILERIES,  TUNSTALL,  STAFFORDSHIRE.  The 
lists  contain  both  prices  by  number,  and  approximate  cost  hy  mea- 
sure. It  is  solicited  that  letters  be  prepaid,  and  state  if  Stafford- 
shire or  London  prices  are  wanted.  Specimens  were  at  the 
GREAT  EXHIBITION,  Class  27,  No.  123  lhaving  been  at  first 
No  1111. 

Great  Scotland-yard,  Whitehall. 

NT OTTCE.— PATENT  PORTLAND  CEMENT. 

1’  The  CO-PARTNERSHIP  lately  subsisting  between 
ROBINS,  ASPDIN,  and  COX,  having  been  DISSOLVED  ou 
the  7th  day  of  November  Inst,  by  a decree  of  his  Honour 
the  Vice-Chancellor  Turner,  and  an  injunction  granted,  re- 
straining William  Aspdin,  then  of  Ormc  House,  Northfleet, 
Kent,  from  intermeddling  with,  or  receiving  or  disposing  of  any 
of  the  moneys,  property,  or  assets  of  the  8 lid  late  partnership,  and 
from  UBing  or  pledging  the  name  thereof  for  nny  purpose  what- 
soever, Messrs.  ROBINS  nnd  COX.  being  alone  authorised  to 
wind  up  the  affairs  of  the  late  Co-partnership,  request  the  Creditors 
of  the  late  Firm  forthwith  to  render  their  accounts,  that  the  same 
may  be  discharged  ; and  the  Debtors  to  the  late  firm  will  be 
pleased,  nt  their  convenience,  to  pay  their  accounts,  either  at  the 
Cement  Works,  Northfleet.  Kent,  or  at  Great  Scotland-yard, 
Whitehall,  where  Messrs.  ROBINS  and  COX  continue  to  carry  on 
their  Manufacture  nnd  Trade  in  Portland  Cement,  in  connection 
with  Messrs.  Goodwin  nnd  Schmidt,  under  the  style  or  firm  of 
ROBINS  and  COMPANY. 

pi  REY-STONE  LIME,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 

vX  at  a moderate  price,  can  be  had  in  quantities  of  50  or  100 
cubic  yards,  at  WILLIAM  PETERS’S.  Wouldham-hall  Works, 
on  the  Medway,  near  Rochester  ; 7,  North  Wharf,  Paddington  ; or 
delivered  anywhere  per  bnrgc. 

P REAVES’S  BLUE  LIAS  LIME.-The  superior 

vT  manner  in  which  the  above  is  ground  renders  it  cheaper  for 
concrete  or  stucco  than  any  other  lime  or  cement  _ The  shell  lime 
for  mortar  is  burnt  on  an  improved  principle,  leaving  scarcely  any 
core.  The  satisfaction  constantly  expressed  by  Engineers.  Archi- 
tects, and  Contractors,  of  the  above,  is  its  best  recommendation. 

Gibbs,  Canning,  nnd  Co.’s  Blue  Vitrified  Bricks,  Pipes,  Junc- 
tions. Bends,  and  Fire  Gooda 

ROMAN.  PORTLAND.  PARIAN,  ANSTON,  and  LIAS 
Cements  of  the  best  quality. 

SECONDS,  PAVIOKS'.  STOCKS,  and  other  Bricks. 

CHARLES  RICHARDSON,  6,  South  Wharf,  Paddington. 

WILLIAM  ASPDIN’S  PATENT  PORTLAND 

V T CEMENT.- Messrs.  ASPDIN,  ORI).  nnd  CO.  have  much 
pleasure  in  informing  consumers  of  this  valuable  Cement  that  B3 
their  works  are  now  in  operation  they  are  prepared  to  execute  any 
orders  they  mav  be  favoured  with. 

New  Wharf,  Abingdon-street.  Westminster,  Sept.  33, 1853. 

PATENT  PORTLAND  and  ROMAN  and 

L ANSTON  CEMENTS.— WINKFIELD,  BELL,  and  CO.  of 
East  Greenwich.  Kent,  having  now  completed  some  heavy  con- 
tracts, are  prepared  to  execute  orders  to  any  extent  for  the  above 
Cements.  Many  highly  respectable  references  can  be  given  where 
their  cements  have  been  successfully  used,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Orders  received  and  executed  either  from  their  works  at 
Greenwich,  or  their  wharfs,  Lindsey  Wharf,  Chelsea  ; 31  Wharf, 
Harrow-road.  Paddington;  Phoenix  Wharf,  Whitefriars,  City; 
Brine’s  Wharf,  King’s-eross ; and  Messrs.  COLWILL.  Bros,  and 
Co.'s,  Bridge-st.  Covent  Garden,  opposite  the  Officeof  “ TheBuilder.’’ 
—Agent  at  Southampton,  Mr.  GEORGE  SHARP,  Union  Wharf. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  WORKS,  NORTH- 

1-  FLEET,  KENT. — Messrs  ROBINS  and  CO.  solicit  the  atten- 
tion of  their  friends  and  the  public  to  their  superior  Cement,  confi- 
dent that  the  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  thereof 
during  the  present  year  will  insure  to  them  a continuance  of  that 
patronage  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  favoured.— Orders 
received  at  the  Works,  and  at  Great  Scotland-vnrd,  Whitehall 

PERMANENT  STUCCO  \M  S H, 

1 WITHOUT  SIZE  OR  OTHER  CORRUPTIBLE 

INGREDIENT. 

As  used  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
JOHNS  and  CO.  having  effected  some  important  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  this  very  useful  material,  confidently  offer  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Trade  ana  the  Public  generally,  ns  possessing 
everv  ndvantnecovcr  the  common  Lime  Wash  or  Water  Colour  for 
STUCCO  or  BRICK  WORK.  It  is  a Stone  Colour,  hut  mar  he 
tinted  to  any  other— DOES  NOT  WASH  OFF— is  perfectly  dry  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and.  being  a non-absorbent,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  Railway  Stations,  Union  Workhouses,  Barracks. 
Schools.  Prisons,  Ac.  One  cwt.  will  cover  2.50  square  vards.  It  will 
F FC$°S  A F ET ^earS’  oni1  MAY  EXPORTED  WITH  PER- 

JOHNS  and  CO.’S  STUCCO  CEMENT.-This  cement. from  the 
great  reduction  in  price,  and  its  suitableness  for  internal  as  well  as 
external  surfaces,  places  it  above  all  other  materials  of  its  kind  ; it 
has  no  caustic  qualities ; may  be  painted  or  papered  in  a few  davs  • 
never  blisters,  cracks,  or  vegetates  ; soon  becomes  as  hard  as  stone  ’• 
and  may  be  cleaned  with  a brush  nnd  water. 

The  merits  of  the  PAINT  are  well  known  for  its  application  to 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds,  nnd  external  work  generally.  Numerous 
testimonials,  prospectuses,  and  every  information  may  he  obtained, 
on  application  to  the  Sole  Aeents,  PHILIP  HARE  and  Co.  nt  the 
Warehouse.  22,  Steel-yard,  Upper  Thames-street.  A liberal  allow- 
ance to  wholesale  dealers. 

p EO.  and  THOS.  EARLE,  CEMENT  MANU- 

U FACTURERS,  HULL. -Light  and  Dark,  equal  to  any 
made.  Manufacturers  also  and  dealers  in  Plaster.  Paris  White, 
Mastic.  Hair.  Lias  Lime,  Laths.  Slates,  and  Slate  Slabs,  Fire- 
bricks. Grindstones,  Cement  Chimney-tops,  ditto  Vases.  Ridging. 
Ao.  Paints,  Stucco,  Ac.  Marble  Merchants  and  Importers  of 
Pozzolano. 

P OMAN  CEMENT.— SIR  WM.  MAXWELL’S, 

AX  Bart,  celebrated  ROMAN  CEMENT.— This  most  valuable 
article  is  now  so  well  known  and  appreciated  by  eminent  Architects, 
Builders.  Ac.  in  Liverpool,  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, that  a preference  is  being  given  to  it  oyer  all  others,  ns  being  the 
best,  strongest,  and  most  DURABLE  now  in  use.  In  apnearanco  it 
resembles  (after  exposure'  the  beautiful  Scotch  stone  with  which 
the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  are  built  It  possesses  in 
an  eminent  degree  ALL  the  GOOD  PROPERTIES  of  the  Port- 
land. hut  BETAKING  UNIMPAIRED  its  extraordinary 
CEMENTITIOUS  qunlit'es,  so  as  to  be  entirely  FREE  from 
CRACKING,  swelling,  and  blistering:  hence  the  decided  prefer- 
ence given  to  it  in  the  large  quantities  now  being  shipped  to 
AUSTRAL1  A,  and  oilier  foreign  ports,  for  government  works,  Ac.— 
To  be  had  only  from  II.  BROWN,  Spekeland-buildings,  Liverpool: 
O.  NAPIER.  32,  Abchuroh-lane,  City,  London  ; from  either  of 
or  whom  further  particulars  may  be  obtained,  and  arrangements 
entered  into  for  LARGE  supplies  at  a reduced  scale  of  prices. 

11TEDINA  (ROMAN)  CEMENT.— The 

, , .Sl>tfnal,of,whlch^,scement  is  made  is  obtained  in  the 
Isle  ef  Wight.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  thcSheppy  Stone,  but  is 
much  better  ndapted  to  engineering  works,  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  sets  and  hardens  under  water.  It  has  been  long  used  at 
the  great  Breakwater  at  Cherbourg : in  a similar  work  at  Alderney  ; 
and  at  Dover  New  Pier,  to  unite  the  masonry.  The  foundation  of 
the  centre  pier  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  at  Menai  Straits  is  laid  in 
Medina  Cement.  A new  groyne  at  Sandown  Bay,  Isle  of  Wight 
h as  been  constructed  of  no  oilier  material  but  this  cement  and  sen 
shingle.  The  work  extends  200  feet  into  the  sea,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  most  violent  gales  of  the  Channel,  in  a position  where  every 
former  construction  had  been  repeatedly  washed  away.  The 
inconvenience  of  the  varied  qualities  of  Roman  Cement  are  super- 
seded by  the  use  of ’his  improved  manufacture. 

.,CJ?AS-  ffiANdS  and  SONS,  Nine  Elms,  London:  or  West 
Medina  Mill,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Agent  for  Southampton,  R.  L.  FLUDER,  American  Wharf. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

A LL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA, 

-TV-  CEMENT,  and  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  a 
first-rnte  manner,  on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
SON,  Modellers,  Ac.  42,  Parker-street.  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
assortment  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals;  Centre 
Flowers,  Balusters,  Trusses,  Ao. ; Elizabethan  and  other  Chimney 
Shafts. 

HPERRA  COTTA.— Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

A Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimney  Shafts,  Flower 
Trays,  Ac.  Ac.  manufactured  bv  J.  M.  BLASHFlELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docks),  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Praed- 
atreet,  Edgware-road,  Paddington. 
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HE  question  of  the  expediency 
or  otherwise  of  removing  the 
National  Gallery  from 
Trafalgar-square  is  exciting  con- 
siderable interest,  and  we  return 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  the  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  which  was  resumed  on 
the  29th  of  November.  Professor  Donaldson, 
who  was  in  the  chair,  in  re-opening  the  dis- 
cussion, observed  that  it  might  be  regarded  as 
the  pursuit  of  a National  Gallery  under  diffi- 
culties. In  the  first  place,  he  believed  the 
Government  had  actually  purchased  a new 
site.  The  question  was,  is  the  atmosphere  of 
London  injurious  to  the  pictures  ? The  mere 
improvement  of  the  present  building  externally 
would  be  costly ; and  there  was  a further 
question,  whether  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
site  would  admit  of  a sufficient  enlargement  of 
the  building.  For  himself,  he  thought  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  properly  ventilating 
the  existing  building  was  a great  objection  to 
it.  It  had  been  said  that  the  public  would 
not  go  so  far  as  Kensington  to  see  the  collec- 
tion, but  he  believed  few  men  of  business,  and 
still  fewer  artizans,  went  now  to  the  National 
Gallery,  without  devoting  half  a day  to  the 
purpose ; and  that  if  they  could  do  so  in  pure 
air,  and  among  trees  and  gardens,  it  would  be 
a greater  inducement  to  them.  He  therefore 
preferred  the  site  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  space  required,  he 
thought  a National  Gallery  should  embrace  not 
only  pictures,  but  the  sketches  and  drawings 
of  ancient  and  modern  painters,  together  with 
illustrations  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and  metal 
work;  casts  of  public  monuments  and  anti- 
quities ; and  for  that  purpose  courtyards  would 
be  required,  and  a much  greater  space  than 
Mr.  Smith’s  plan  provided.  He  further  ob- 
jected to  that  gentleman’s  project,  that  it  ought 
to  have  embraced  a complete  architectural 
elevation  in  each  front.  Such  a design  should 
be  conceived  largely  and  magnificently,  and 
the  houses  in  St.  Martin’s-place  and  the  access 
to  Duke’s-court  should  not  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  Papworth  considered  that  an  additional 
building  to  the  westward,  corresponding  with 
that  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  to  the  east,  with 
the  removal  of  the  Royal  Academy,  would 
provide  for  a collection  as  extensive  as  that  at 
Munich,  — the  largest  on  the  continent. 
Sculpture  should  be  an  essential  portion  of  a 
National  Gallery;  and  the  noble  squares  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  British  Museum  afforded  ample 
space  for  adding  picture  - galleries  to  the 
sculpture  there  displayed.  Mr.  Papworth 
particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  evidence  of  Sir  C.  Eastlake,  Mr.  Uwins, 
and  Mr.  Faraday,  to  the  effect  that  the  removal 
of  the  pictures  to  the  suburbs  would  reduce  the 
number  of  visitors ; and  read  some  passages, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  they  recommended 
the  removal  on  that  ground.  If  the  public 
were  to  see  the  pictures,  they  must  be  in  a 
central  situation ; otherwise  they  might,  with 
great  propriety,  be  taken  through  the  provinces 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns 
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of  the  kingdom.  As  no  new  site  could  be 
purchased  without  the  assent  of  Parliament, 
he  thought  there  was  time  for  the  Institute  to 
interpose. 

Mr.  Pocock  agreed  with  the  chairman  that 
few  casual  passers  entered  the  National  Gal- 
lery. The  crowds  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
year,  and  at  the  recent  lying  in  state  at  Chelsea, 
proved  that  the  distance  was  not  an  objection 
where  the  attraction  was  sufficient.  The 
artizan  would  seek  fresh  air  when  he  took  a 
holiday;  and  a new  site  would  subject  the 
carriages  of  a different  class  of  visitors  to  less 
risk  of  injury  than  the  present.  He  did  not 
consider  the  project  to  remove  the  National 
Gallery  to  Brompton  as  a “job,”  but  rather  as 
a move  in  the  right  direction ; and  it  ought  not 
j to  be  thwarted  by  any  illiberal  or  unhandsome 
i observation.  Many  artists,  connoisseurs,  and 
! scientific  men  resided  in  that  locality ; and 
1 considering  a clear  atmosphere  most  desirable 
for  the  preservation  of  the  pictures,  he  hoped 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  Government  would 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Foggo  asserted  that  the  real  object  of 
the  proposed  removal  was  to  diminish  the 
number  of  visitors.  If,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Pocock  had  argued,  their  number  would  be 
increased  by  such  removal,  that  was  a good 
reason  for  retaining  the  present  site.  Mr. 
Uwins,  Mr.  Etty,  and  others  had  stated  that, 
till  within  the  last  four  years,  the  pictures 
were  in  the  best  possible  condition  ; and  Sir 
C.  Eastlake  and  Mr.  Seguier  had  admitted 
that,  with  some  alterations  proposed  by  Sir  C. 
Barry,  they  would  not  object  to  the  present 
building.  Together  with  the  chairman,  Mr. 
Hume,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others,  he  (Mr. 
Foggo)  had  used  zealous  and  effectual  exer- 
tions to  throw  open  the  public  buildings  of 
the  country  to  all  classes  ; and  as  there  was 
now  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  and  im- 
proving the  National  Gallery,  the  only  sub- 
stantial question  was  the  safety  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  pictures.  It  was  on  the  latter  point 
only  that  the  Parliamentary  Committee  pro- 
posed a change  of  site ; but  that  report  was 
based  on  insufficient  evidence  : it  excluded  the 
results  of  Mr.  Faraday’s  unfinishedexperiments, 
and  also  the  evidence  the  committee  had  sought 
as  to  foreign  galleries.  Everything,  in  fact, 
had  been  done  to  make  out  a case  of  injury  to 
the  pictures.  In  three  months  120,000  per- 
sons visited  the  Royal  Academy,  whilst  700,000 
went  to  the  National  Gallery  in  ten  months  and 
a-half.  The  visitors  to  the  latter  were  not  in 
the  rooms  more  than  an  hour  each  on  an 
average,  whilst  those  who  went  to  the  Royal 
Academy  stayed  at  least  three  hours.  The 
Academy  was  notoriously  the  most  crowded, 
and  the  injury  by  exhalation  from  the  crowd  was 
therefore  greater  than  in  the  National  Gallery. 
If  the  national  collection  ought  to  be  removed 
from  London,  it  would  be  incumbent  on  the 
City  Companies,  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland  and  Buccleugh,Lord  Gros- 
venor,  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  to  remove  their  col- 
lections also.  It  was  intended  to  decorate  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  with  pictures  and  sta- 
tues, and  surely  a locality  subjected  to  the 
malaria  of  Milbank  and  Lambeth  was  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Trafalgar-square.  Mr.  Farrar 
had  ascribed  the  injury  to  the  pictures  to  some 
workshops  in  the  rear,  rather  than  to  the 
smoky  chimneys ; but  those  workshops  were 
adjacent  to  Wardour-street,  where  Mr.  Farrar 
kept  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  old 


masters.  The  situation  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital, from  its  dampness,  was  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  National  Gallery ; and,  on  the 
question  of  facility  of  access,  it  had  been 
proved  that  neither  there,  at  Dulwich,  or  at 
Hampton  Court,  were  the  visitors  at  all  so 
numerous  as  at  the  present  National  Gallery. 
Mr.  Foggo  adverted  to  the  serious  complaints 
made  by  the  authorities  of  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital as  to  the  effluvium  from  the  Serpentine, 
and  contended  that  the  site  proposed  by  the 
Government  would  be  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  Yarley  6aid  that,  as  a chemist  and  an 
artist,  he  was  convinced  that  London  was  the 
driest  6pot  in  England,  and  that  there  was  far 
more  fog  and  moisture  out  of  the  metropolis 
than  in  it.  Though  perhaps  a little  too  near 
the  Thames,  a better  spot  than  the  present 
for  the  National  Gallery  could  scarcely  be 
found.  He  strongly  urged  the  importance  of 
educating  the  very  humblest  classes  of  the 
community  in  art,  by  giving  them  the  utmost 
facility  of  access  to  the  collection  ; and  be- 
lieved that  for  every  mile  which  the  pictures 
were  taken  from  the  heart  of  London,  the 
number  of  visitors  would  diminish  in  an  im- 
mensely increased  proportion.  The  present 
site  was  most  convenient  for  students,  and  the 
neighbourhood  afforded  ample  space  for  en- 
largement. Mr.  Varley  entered  into  some 
particulars  of  his  own  practice  in  preserving 
pictures,  in  order  to  6new  that  the  supposed 
causes  of  injury  might  be  effectually  counter- 
acted. 

Mr.  Knowles,  considering  that  the  Govern- 
ment project  should  neither  be  supported  nor 
condemned  till  it  was  fully  known,  moved  the 
following  resolution  (which  was  afterwards 
seconded): — “That  this  discussion  do  stand 
adjourned,  until  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  been  communicated  to  the 
public.” 

Mr.  Fergusson,  having  measured  the  pre- 
sent site  and  the  adjoining  buildings,  informed 
the  meeting  that,  by  including  the  workhouse, 
the  barracks,  and  some  inferior  tenements 
behind,  space  might  be  provided  for  as  many 
pictures  as  are  now  in  the  Louvre,  for  four 
times  the  sculpture  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
together  with  a large  gallery  for  prints,  and  a 
library ; in  fact,  for  seven  times  the  present 
contents  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the 
British  Museum.  Regarding  experience  as 
better  than  reasoning  on  the  question  of  injury 
from  the  atmosphere,  he  observed  that  the 
Marquis  of  Westminster  and  other  noblemen 
possessed  pictures  which  had  been  kept  in 
London  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  which 
were  in  at  least  as  good  condition  as  those  in 
their  country  houses.  As  to  the  locality,  the 
manager  of  any  exhibition  would  infinitely 
prefer  Regent-street  or  Charing-cross  to  Ken- 
sington. 

Mr.  Seddon  spoke  in  favour  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  site,  suggesting  a quad- 
rangular structure  of  adequate  importance. 

Mr.  Tarring  stated  that  he  had  consulted 
Mr.  Woodburn,  the  well-known  connoisseur, 
who,  from  his  long  experience,  believed  that 
the  locality  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  where  his 
own  gallery  is  situated,  was  by  no  means 
injurious  to  pictures;  and  that  the  damage 
has,  in  fact,  been  caused  by  injudicious  clean- 
ing. Mr.  Tarring  thought  it  desirable  that 
some  opinion  should  be  clearly  expressed  by 
the  meeting,  and  therefore  moved,  as  an 
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amendment,  “That,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
architects,  artists,  and  amateurs  present,  suffi- 
cient evidence  has  not  been  laid  before  the 
public  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  national 
collection  from  a central  position  in  the  metro- 
polls.” 

Mr.  Inman,  V.P.  strongly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  National  Gallery  should  be 
made  as  freely  accessible  to  all  classes  as  pos- 
sible, due  regard  being  had  to  the  preservation 
of  the  pictures.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government.  He  thought  the 
Institute  should  pay  every  attention  to  the 
question,  and  seek  the  co-operation  of  other 
societies,  so  that  an  efficient  force  might  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  whatever  might  be  deemed 
the  proper  course. 

Mr.  J.  Bell,  M.P.  said  he  had  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Government  had  deter- 
mined upon  a plan  which  it  might  require  all 
the  exertions,  and  perhaps  more  than  the 
power,  of  the  Institute  to  alter.  In  the  evidence 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  he  saw 
no  reason  given  for  the  removal,  except  that 
fewer  persons  would  visit  the  Gallery,  an 
argument  which  the  Institute  could  only  ap- 
ply in  a very  different  way. 

The  Chairman,  in  answer  to  a question  on 
the  subject,  stated  that,  whatever  resolution 
might  be  passed,  it  would  only  bind  the  mem- 
bers present,  and  not  the  Institute  as  a body. 
He  trusted  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Government  desired  to  exclude  any  class  from 
the  examination  and  study  of  works  of  art ; or 
that  such  distinguished  men  as  Sir  C.  East- 
lake  and  Mr.  Faraday  could  entertain  such  an 
idea.  Though  himself  an  advocate  for  the 
change  of  site,  he  trusted  his  own  labours  to 
promote  the  free  admission  of  the  public  to 
our  national  monuments,  would  relieve  him 
from  any  such  imputation. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  thanked  the  meeting  for 
the  interest  they  had  taken  in  a subject  which 
he  had  brought  forward  without  any  such  ex- 
pectation ; and  simply  because  he  believed  that 
the  site  of  St.  Martin’s  Workhouse  might  soon 
become  available.  Whether  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  National  Gallery,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  learned  and  scientific  bodies,  or 
otherwise,  he  hoped  that  site  would  be  secured 
for  public  purposes. 

The  amendment  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  the  votes  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Thompson,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bell,  M.P.  and  carried,  “ That  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Council,  to  take 
such  steps  in  furtherance  of  it  as  may  be 
proper.” 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  Institute  at  large  could 
be  elicited,  the  Honorary  Secretaries  stated 
that  a special  meeting  might  be  called  on  the 
requisition  of  eight  Fellows. 

Without  finding  the  expediency  of  remov- 
ing  the  pictures  to  Old  Brompton  actually 
proved  by  the  evidence  before  the  public,  we 
do  not  participate  in  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed removal  held  by  Borne  of  the  speakers, 
and  are  disposed  to  view  with  satisfaction  the 
comprehensive  scheme  contemplated  by  the 
Royal  Commissioners  of  1851. 

The  Commissioners  have  just  now  issued 
their  second  report,  wherein  (showing  that  the 
probable  amount  which  will  remain  at  their 
disposal  is  173,298/.),  they  set  forth  the  terms 
on  which  they,  with  the  concurrence  of  Go- 


vernment, have  purchased  the  land  in  Kensing- 
ton and  Brompton,  and  say, — 

“ The  question  of  the  apportionment  of  the 
ground  among  the  different  institutions  to  be 
erected  upon  it,  or  of  its  division  between  the 
Government  and  the  Royal  Commission,  as 
already  spoken  of,  must  obviously  he  left  for 
future  arrangement.  It  appears  to  us,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  new 
National  Gallery,  if  placed  in  this  locality, 
should  occupy  the  advantageous  and  more 
elevated  site  Ironting  Hyde- park,  on  the  Gore 
House  estate,  while  an  institution  like  the 
Commercial  Museum  or  Museum  of  Manu- 
factures, already  suggested  by  us,  might  be 
established  on  the  corresponding  site  fronting 
the  Brotnpton-road,  at  the  further  end  of  the 
property ; the  central  portion  containing  a 
building  in  which  the  different  societies  might 
procure  that  juxtaposition,  the  means  of  effect- 
ing which,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  they 
have  been  for  several  years  considering;  while 
the  two  sides  might  be  devoted  to  the  depart- 
ments of  practical  art  and  practical  science.” 
The  Commissioners  are  acting  on  the  con- 
viction, that  all  sciences  and  all  arts  have 
only  one  end — the  promotion  of  the  happiness 
of  mankind — and  that  they  cannot  perfectly 
obtain  that  end  without  combination  and  unity. 


A SANITARY  AND  FIRE-PROOF  FLOOR- 
CEILING GIVING  THE  ARCHITECT  NO 

WORK  AT  ALL. 

The  floor  construction  described  by  Mr.  W. 
Bridges  Adams,  in  your  late  number,  reducing 
the  architect’s  work  to  a single  casting,  appears 
sound  in  principle,  if  confined,  to  floors  (not 
roofs) ; and  did  anything  call  for  floors  of  200 
feet  span,  or  render  them  advantageous,  I do 
not  think  I should  make  them  differing  much 
from  that  design  in  any  particular,  except 
making  the  meshes  triangular,  to  get  the 
doubled  security  of  ties  in  three  directions 
instead  of  two,  and  giving  the  turnstile  pieces 
six  arms.  The  whole  problem,  however,  is 
purely  one  of  curiosity.  There  is  no  present 
requirement,  and  I can  conceive  of  no  future 
one,  that  may  motive  floors  of  even  50  feet 
span.  For,  admitting  the  inconvenience,  and, 
indeed,  barbarism  (with  our  science  and  re- 
sources) of  pillars  anywhere  between  the 
speakers  and  hearers,  in  churches,  lecture- 
rooms,  and  theatres, — yet,  as  the  utmost  extent 
the  voice  can  reach  is  included  within  a circle 
of  150  feet  diameter,  no  auditory  can  in  reason 
be  extended  beyond  a figure  inscribed  in  such 
a circle.  Now,  a floor  over  any  place  can  only 
he  motived  by  another  room  being  above  it : 
otherwise  we  should  want,  not  a floor- ceiling, 
but  a roo/-ceiling.  Our  auditory,  then,  is 
supposed  to  have  a room  over  it,  and,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  lighted  from  side  windows. 
But  a room  requires,  to  get  light  enough  in  this 
manner,  a height  at  the  very  least  two-thirds  of 
its  width.  Therefore,  before  it  is  worth  while 
to  make  a floor  of  150  feet  span,  we  must  find 
it  wortb  while  to  mount  100  feet  of  stairs  to 
get  on  this  floor.  This  cannot  be  the  case 
untfl  the  ground  is  worth  very  many  times 
more  than  it  has  ever  yet  been,  in  any  city, 
ancient  or  modern.  If  we  take  30  or  40  feet 
as  the  utmost  height  worth  ascending  to  a 
“ one  pair  ” floor,  then  40  or  50  will  be  the 
utmost  span  worth  covering  in  this  manner, — 
leaving  taste  out  of  the  question. 

But,  moreover,  even  rooms  of  these  widths, 
or  of  30  feet,  or  even  20,  must,  to  get  light 
enough  from  the  sides,  be  high  enough  to 
admit  arched  hearers,  the  cheapest  and"  best 
spanners  of  any  space.  Therefore,  there  can 
be  no  rational  motive  for  the  omission  of  arches 
in  any  ceiling  beyond  the  scale  of  our  com- 
monest domestic  ones;  in  other  words,  no 
motive  for  a piece  of  floor-ceiling  ever  wider 
than  those  in  ordinary  houses.  I may  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  none  can  rationally  occur  in 
public  buildings  so  wide  even  as  these,  because 
there  is  always,  owing  to  the  height,  oppor- 
tunity for  arched  bearers  between  every  win- 
dow, and,  therefore,  decidedly  nearer  together 
than  the  walls  of  domestic  rooms. 

As  I am  reasoning  only  of  what  admits 


reason — of  the  architecture  of  men,  not  that 
of  monkeys — of  course  I take  for  granted  that 
the  levelness  of  a floor-ceiling  would  never  be 
imitated-,  that  this  inherent  and  hardly  con- 
querable element  of  ugliness  would  prevent  its 
ever  being  made  wantonly,  or  allowed  to  sub- 
tend a larger  angle  to  the  eye  than  is  necessary; 
in  short,  that  taste,  no  less  than  engineering 
economy,  would  always  confine  it  to  the  least 
possible  span. 

It  is  otherwise  with  a roof  or  roof-ceiling. 
Here  the  engineering  requirements  not  only 
involve  no  necessary  ugliness,  but  would,  in 
any  material,  if  honestly  thought  out,  necessi- 
tate much  positive  beauty.  I do  not  think 

even could  succeed  in  making  a good 

roof  ugly  or  mean.  To  do  so  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  reason  and  the  structural  requirements 
overboard.  A rational  roof  is  unavoidably 
beautiful,  and  hence  its  span  might  be  enlarged 
for  aesthe:ic  considerations  beyond  what  the 
utilitarian  ones  strictly  called  for.  Pillarless 
roofs  on  the  scale  Mr.  Adams  mentions  (one, 
for  instance,  housing  the  Crystal  Palace,  like  a 
model  in  a glass  shade)  would  doubtless,  if 
treated  without  very  egregious  absurdity,  have 
a certain  grandeur,  just  enough  to  justify  the 
incurring  some  shillings  per  cent,  extra  to  dis- 
pense with  pillars.  And  1 have  elsewhere 
shown  how  easily  this  might  be  done  (at 
certainly  no  greater  expense  than  a pillared 
bahy-house  a la  Hyde-park),  by  a construction 
which  is  so  far  similar  to  the  floor  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  to  have  the  net-like  substratum  of 
ties  in  two  directions;  but  not  depressed  into 
a level  plane,  which  would  (as  that  memorable 
warning  has  proved)  utterly  preclude  all 
grandeur,  let  the  scale  he  what  it  may.  I only 
refer  to  this  project  to  show  that  the  net  I am 
about  to  describe  is  not  borrowed  from  that  of 
Mr.  Adams,  which  some,  I believe,  would  re- 
gard as  a heinous  sin. 

Otherwise,  the  proposal  to  make  one  con- 
trivance serve  for  a floor  or  a roof,  simply 
recalls  the  umbrella-telescope  class  of  work- 
wasters  ; but  without  their  ingenuity.  To  see 
one  thing  combine  the  functions  of  a clock  and 
an  almanac,  or  a compass  and  a nutmeg-grater, 
excites  pity  at  the  amount  of  serviceable 
thought  and  ingenuity  perverted  ; but  to  see 
one  design  pretend  to  answer  (for  it  never  can 
answer)  those  of  a floor  and  a roof,  only 
excites  laughter  at  the  astounding  assurance  of 
undertaking  such  things  at  all  without  even 
seeing  that  they  are  two  things;  and  that  after 
all  possible  narrowing  of  his  office,  an  archi- 
tect must  still  somehow  manage  to  get  two 
ideas  before  he  can  design  them  both.  I shall 
not  waste  words  to  prove  that  their  functions 
are  utterly  incompatible. 

Having  shown  you,  then,  that  we  have  no 
reason  for  floor-ceilings  wider  than  15  or  20 
feet,  but  that  even  these,  to  be  rightly  treated, 
involve  considerations  a great  deal  more  than 
are  dreamt  of  in  your  modern  architect’s  phi- 
losophy,— I proceed  to  give  you  my  simplest 
solution  of  them;  or,  at  least,  one  free  from 
the  insuperable  objection  that  I know  attaches 
to  others  I have  proposed,  viz.  that  they  exact 
a few  minutes’  thought  from  the  appller  of 
them  to  each  special  case, — a very  minute 
modicum,  indeed,  hut  still  a modicum,  of 
design,  where  he  has  hitherto  been  accustomed 
only  to  “ specify," — a little  bit  of  work  for  his 
own  head  that  is  now  replaced  by  a good  deal 
of  the  carpenter’s.  Improvements  to  he  prac- 
ticable now-a-days  must,  I am  well  aware,  in- 
volve nothing  of  that  sort, — not  the  smallest 
particle  of  work  for  those  paid  for  it,  that  has 
passed  into  other  hands.  We  have  to  design 
for  “designers,”  who,  as  Mr.  Braithvvaite 
desires  us  to  mark,  have  no  “deliberate  inten- 
tion of  doing  damage,”  but  merely  “from 
want  of  knowing  how  to  act,”  transgress  the 
“code  of  taste”  by  getting  their  neighbours' 
money  for  knowing  how  ; and  though  I fear  I 
hold  that.  “ unlucky  cant  ” which  makes  mo- 
rality embrace  these  matters  of  taste,  I fully 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  extravagant  project 
(which  I had  not  heard  of  before)  of  hedging 
them  in  with  penal  regulations,  and  think  with 
him,  we  should  endeavour  to  convince  them 
(as  we  should  Jack  Sheppard)  that  their  works 
tend  to  an  injurious  effect,  and  by  no  means 
“ violently  assail  ” them  for  innocently  follow- 
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ingpursuits  (such  asobtaining  money  upon  false 
pretences)  lor  which  we  “ have  found  no  better 
substitute.”  The  charge  of  “intention  to  do 
damage”  is  ridiculous,  whoever  made  it.  No 
intention  is  at  all  clear  from  these  gentry’s 
designs,  beyond  the  far  from  singular  one  of 
doing  nothing  they  can  by  possibility  get  paid 
for  without  doing.  So  whatever  substitutes 
for  their  pursuits  I may  find  them,  must,  to 
“be  feasible  or  conduce”  (as  Inigo  said), 
have  this  peculiarity, — to  occasion  no  work 
whatever  on  their  part,  only  on  mine,  the 
manufacturers’  and  the  workmen’s,  to  be  (like 
their  present  elegant  resources)  such  as  they 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  but  to  “ specify  ” 
— and  be  paid  for. 

This  flooring,  then,  will,  I hope,  be  Pax- 
tonian  enough  for  them,  consisting,  as  it  does, 
of  only  three  invariable  elements  or  types, 
which  may  be  supplied  entire,  as  to  both  form 
and  ornament,  by  the  manufacturers,  just  like 
pantiles  or  paper-hangings.  Exclusive  of 
common  bolts  or  rivets,  here  is  but  one  brick 
or  tile,  one  hoop-tie,  and  one  small  link  or 
coupling- piece. 

The  hoop-ties  are  to  be  welded  in  the  form 
of  the  musical  instrument  called  a triangle,  but 
of  hall-round  iron,  with  the  flat  side  inward ; 
and  fig.  1 shows  their  arrangement  in  the 
ceiling. 

The  short  link  or  coupling,  fig.  2,  is  to  hold 
together,  by  three  rivets  or  bolts,  the  adjacent 
angles  of  three  of  these  triangles  ; and  it  may 
either  form  a pair  of  jaws,  both  like  that  in  fig.  2; 
or  the  lower  plate  may  be  punched  out  in  the 
shape  of  fig.  3,  its  ends  turned  up  at  right 
angles,  rounded  in  a swage,  passed  through 
the  three  holes  of  the  upper  plate,  and  rivetted 
above. 

The  triangles  will  thus  be  united  into  a con- 
tinuous web  tightly  stretched  to  the  four 
wall-plates,  as  canvas  to  an  embroidery  frame. 
The  plates  may  be  very  thin,  but  broad,  their 
outer  edges  being  convex  arcs  as  deep  as  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  will  permit,  and  of 


course  they  are  so  pulled  in  as  to  need  no 
fastenings,  only  mitred  and  radiating  joints. 

The  ceiling  brick  or  tile  will  be  understood 
from  fig.  5,  its  underside,  and  fig.  6,  its  upper 
(represented  transparent).  Both  these  faces 
would,  but  for  the  truncation  of  one  angle,  be 
rhombi  having  their  short  diagonal  to  their 
long  one  as  \/'2  to  \/3,  which  makes  the 
angles  very  nearly  783°  and  101  a°.  The  four 
edges  are  all  to  be  bevelled,  at  angles  of  52£° 
to  one  face,  and  1 27s°  10  the  other;  and  when 
the  material  is  too  brittle  for  arrises  of  52§°, 
they  may  be  replaced  by  a narrow  face  inclined 
142^°  to  the  tile’s  main  face,  and  perpendicu 
lar  to  its  edge  face.  The  four  short  edges  are 
all  inclined  45°  to  the  tile’s  faces,  and  all 
parallel.  The  sharpness  of  two  of  them  is  60°, 
and  of  the  other  two  120°;  and  the  two  latter 
have  each  one-third,  of  its  length  removed  by 
the  small  truncation.  These  truncation  planes 
are  parallel,  equal,  and  similar,  each  perpendi- 
cular to  the  short  edges,  and  inclined  135°  to 
the  tile’s  faces,  and  each  forming  a triangle, 
with  an  angle  of  120°,  and  two  angles  of  30° 
(the  latter  truncated  if  the  arrives  of  52§°  are 
so).  The  ratio  of  the  tile’s  thickness  to  its 
size  is  indefinite.  The  vent-hole  is  close  to 
one  of  the  angles  of  101^°,  and  going  through 
perpendicular  to  the  main  faces ; and  I should 
think  a bore  of  half  an  inch  at  the  entrance, 
diminishing  to  a quarter  at  the  exit,  ample  for 
the  largest  tiles  that  can  be  made.  Except 
this  hole,  the  tile  presents  no  more  work  in 
moulding  than  a common  brick. 

Fig.  8.  Three  tiles  in  their  position.  All 
their  faces  will  be  inclined  45°  to  the  horizon  ; 
all  the  margins  thereof,  26°  34'  (or  2 horizon- 
tal to  1 vertical).  All  their  edge  planes  will  be 
vertical,  and  all  the  small  truncations  horizon- 
tal ; the  lower  forming  the  feet  on  which  they 
stand,  and  the  upper  the  heads  to  support  the 
flooring. 

Fig.  4.  The  manner  in  which  three  tiles’ 
feet  6tand  on  each  of  the  coupling  links,  be- 
tween its  three  rivet  or  bolt  heads. 


Fig.  7.  The  appearance  of  the  finished  ceil- 
ing. To  fit  the  sides  of  rectangular  rooms,  or 
any  walls  forming  angles  that  are  multiples  of 
30°,  you  require  only  two  kinds  of  half-tiles, 
long  and  short  halves,  cut  by  their  two  diago- 
nal. 

Fig.  9.  The  naked  floor;  on  the  flattened 
summits  of  which  you  may  lay  sawn  or  split 
slates,  or  tiles  as  small  as  those  of  the  ceiling, 
yet  leaving  free  passage  for  the  foul  air  in 
every  direction  to  its  provided  wall  outlets. 
You  can  also  lay,  in  any  direction,  smoke  or 
hot-water  pipes,  to  warm  the  room  above,  and 
slightly  assist  the  ventilation  of  that  below. 
To  get  more  height  for  these,  as  well  as  more 
bearing  for  the  floor- covering,  it  will  be  well, 
in  superior  buildings,  to  place  on  the  protu- 
berances, spreading  circular  capitals,  with  tri- 
angular depressions  in  their  underside  to  fit 
on  the  pyramidal  summits. 

A cementitious  floor-coating  would  always 
be  proper  for  rendering  it  air-tight,  whatever 
the  material  beneath. 

In  large  and  superior  works,  all  effects  of 
the  metallic  expansion  and  contraction,  may 
be  perfectly  compensated  as  follows: — Distend 
the  three  sides  of  each  triangle,  as  in  Fig.  10, 
by  a distender  of  cast  zinc,  so  that  as  the  said 
triangle  expands,  the  zinc  (expanding  more 
than  wrought  iron,  in  the  ratio  of  7 to  3),  may 
push  out  the  sides  more,  and  keep  the  three 
angles  at  an  invariable  distance.  To  produce 
this  compensation,  the  zinc  arms  must  be  of 
such  length  as  to  increase  the  original  angles 
of  the  triangle  to  about  110°,  and  make  the 
new  ones  130.®  I have  not  reckoned  this 
very  exactly.  I need  not  say  how  much  these 
zinc  castings  will,  if  well  treated,  add  to  the 
richness  ol  the  ceiling. 

The  ceiling  - tiles  admitting  any  kind  of 
clay,  however  coarse,  and  any  kind  of  orna- 
ment applied  to  encaustic  tiles,  they  may 
cost  any  sum  from  a penny  to  a guinea,  and 
thus  express,  without  change  of  form,  any 
degree  of  ostentation,  from  that  of  the  cottage 
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to  that  of  the  palace.  But  a real  architect  will 
never  exhaust  the  ornament  obtainable  from 
the  plain  cottage  ones,  of  two  or  three  colours 
(and  every  neighbourhood  affords  at  least  two) 
by  arranging  them  in  stars,  hexagons,  lozenges, 
broad  bands,  zigzags,  and  borders.  No  two 
ceilings  need  be  alike. 

There  are  two  variations  in  their  form, 
however,  that  I should  use  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

1st.  For  narrow  passages,  closets,  stair- 
landings,  and  other  ceilings  having  rectangular 
well-holes,  or  much  bounding-line  forming 
either  right  angles  or  angles  of  135°,  I should 
use  a web  of  square  hoop-ties,  united  by  coup- 
lings of  only  two  bolts ; from  each  of  which 
couplings  would  spring  the  feet  of  four  tiles  ; 
and  the  heads  of  four  would  meet  over  the 
centre  of  each  mesh. 

The  faces  of  these  must  be  rhorabi  whose 
diagonals  are  as  1 to  \/2,  or  the  angles  7 0%° 
and  109)°,  the  bevels  regulated  as  before  by 
the  four  short  edges  being  inclined  45°  to  the 
faces,  and  the  truncation  planes  each  removing 
half  one  of  these  edges.  (Mind,  the  position 
of  these  rhombi  is  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the 
former  ones,  the  short  diagonal  being  hori- 
zontal.) The  construction  is  altogether  inferior 
to  that  first  described,  and  will  not  admit  the 
expansion-compensators;  but  it  will  fit  rect- 
angular breaks  without  cutting  or  half-tiles, 
and  octagonal  ones  by  the  two  half- tiles  only. 

2ndly.  In  palatial  rooms  and  churches 
(which  may  possibly  require  floor-ceiling  under 
their  galleries)  I should  use  the  common 
triangular  net,  but  a trapezium  tile,  of  which 
six  would  spring  from  each  coupling-link,  and 
the  heads  of  three  meet  over  the  centre  of  each 
mesh.  To  give  them  the  common  inclination 
of  45°,  the  upper  angle  of  the  trapezium  must 
be  101^°, the  lower  (truncated)  43°  40',  and  the 
side  ones  107°  25'.  The  constant  rule  that  the 
short  vertical  edges  lean  45°  on  the  faces,  will 
determine  the  bevel  of  the  edges,  viz.  the  two 
upper  52£°  as  in  the  first-described  tile,  and 
the  two  lower  68°  10'.  Made  with  the  due 
accuracy  (attainable  only  in  good  material)  this 
construction  will  be  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
others,  the  inverted  pyramidules  being  six- 
sided.  These  may  further  be  made  lily-shaped 
by  giving  the  tiles  concave  faces.  Lastly, 
slabs  of  stone  or  marble  may  replace  them  in 
large  works  : and  perhaps  in  freestone  districts, 
it  may  do  so  always  with  economy. 

E.  L.  Garbett. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  ARTIST  AND 
THE  PUBLIC. 

At  Marlborough-house,  on  the  27th  ult. 
Mr.  Redgrave,  R.A.  the  Art  Superintendent, 
delivered  a discourse  on  the  methods  adopted 
by  the  Department  of  Practical  Art  to  give  in- 
struction in  art  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
He  divided  his  subject  into  three  general 
heads  : — 

1st.  The  method  adopted  to  give  instruction 
to  all  in  drawing,  &c.  as  an  improvement  of 
the  perceptive  powers,  and  the  appreciative 
taste;  with  the  collateral  advantage  of  im- 
parting at  the  same  time  a language  of  expla- 
nation between  employer  and  workman. 

2nd.  The  more  peculiar  instruction  which  it 
is  their  office  to  impart  in  ornamental  decora- 
tion, both  as  to  power  of  execution,  knowledge 
of  styles,  and  proper  application  of  ornament 
to  different  fabrics  and  manufactures ; and 
this  equally  for  the  education  of  the  art-work- 
man, the  training  of  the  future  designer,  and 
the  improvement  of  the  public  at  large. 

And  last,  the  methods  adopted  in  those 
classes  which  the  department  has  provided  for 
instructing  the  art-workman  and  the  designer 
in  their  special  branches  of  industry.  In 
which  classes,  not  only  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  just  application  of  design  to  the 
special  fabric  or  manufacture  are  taught;  but 
all  those  processes,  whether  of  the  hand’,  the 
machine,  or  the  laboratory,  which  govern  its 
production,  are  explained  to  the  student  by 
professors  qualified  for  such  specialties. 

It  would  appear  that  a very  extended  course 
of  instruction  has  been  provided. 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  superin- 
tendent’s remarks  on  the  education  of  the 


public,  whereby  to  enable  them  rightly  to  ap- 
preciate what  is  just  in  taste  and  excellent  in 
Decorative  Art,  and  these  we  give  in  full. 

Though  last  to  be  spoken  of  (he  proceeded 
to  say),  this  is  certainly  not  the  least  of  our 
duties,  since,  unless  effected,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  all  other  efforts  will  be  useless,  and  any 
improvement  in  design  a thing  beyond  our 
hope.  Until  men  turn  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  they  are  little  aware  how  entirely  em- 
pirical most  of  their  judgments  in  matters  of 
taste  are,  and  consequently,  as  to  what  is 
correct  and  just  in  Decorative  Design  also. 
Men  are  inclined  to  believe  that  judgment  on 
objects  of  taste  does  not  depend  on  any  ac- 
knowledged principles  nor  can  be  defined  by 
any  rules,  but  is  an  innate  feeling  or  percep- 
tion ; and  the  trite  maxim  that  “ taste  is  not 
to  be  disputed” — which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  it  is  amenable  to  no  laws — is  still  the 
measure  of  public  opinion  in  the  matter.  It  is 
true  that  we  allow  that  there  is  a City  taste 
and  a West-end  taste,  a Provincial  taste  and  a 
London  taste ; and  although  these  are  each 
known  to  have  their  distinctive  differences  and 
characteristics,  they  are  considered  to  depend 
on  the  sentiment  of  this  or  that  public,  and  are  1 
believed  to  be  under  no  rules  nor  regulated  by 
any  laws.  But  is  it  really  so?  is  true  judgment 
in  matters  of  taste  neither  to  be  imparted  by  any 
teaching  nor  improved  by  comparison  or  ob- 
servation ? We  venture  to  think  not,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  give  causes  for  choice  and 
the  reasons  for  preference  as  the  principles 
which  are  to  regulate  and  guide  us;  not  as 
dogmas,  or  as  infallible,  but  open  to  all  objec- 
tors who  diligently  6eek  after  what  is  true. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  ignorance  of  the  public  in 
such  matters  is  most  melancholy,  their  want  of 
guidance  like  that  of  a child,  and  deeply  have 
they  paid  and  are  still  paying  for  that  ignorance. 
This  causes  men  to  rely  on  precedent  and 
the  authority  of  past  times,  or  on  fashion — 
instead  of  striving  for  proper  information  on 
which  to  found  their  judgment;  and  then, 
thinking  and  judging  for  themselves,  they 
trust  to  what  has  been  done  before  as  right, 
and  do  not  stop  to  consider  what  should  be 
done  now, — what  is  suitable  to  present  wants. 
Let  me  give  you  two  or  three  illustrations  of 
this,  turning  first  to  Architecture,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  parent  of  Ornamental 
Art.  The  rich  man  who  is  about  to  build  a 
mansion  in  these  days,  does  not  sit  down  to 
consider  what  is  useful  and  what  he  really 
wants — how  manyrooms,whataspect  forhealth, 
what  arrangements  for  comfort,  what  order  of 
distribution  of  the  offices  for  convenience — but 
referring  to  the  past,  or  to  some  prevailing 
fashion,  and  considering  decoration  before 
utility,  he  instructs  his  architect  what  style  of 
architecture  shall  be  adopted  : his  house  must 
be  castellated.  Gothic,  Grecian,  or  Italian  : 
it  must  have  a cloister,  a portico,  or  a 
colonnade,  whether  it  is  to  be  a place  he 
can  live  in  when  built  or  not.  Thus  instructed, 
and  not  allowed  to  exercise  his  own  judgment, 
the  architect  also  reverts  to  precedent  and 
authority,  and  the  estate  is  cumbered,  it  may 
be,  with  a load  of  stones  called  a castle,  with 
walls  whose  thickness  increases  the  space  in 
his  client’s  pockets  at  the  expense  of  space  in 
his  rooms,  duly  ornamented,  no  doubt,  with 
corbels,  battlements,  and  embrasures,  things 
perfectly  useless  in  the  present  age.  The 
whole  when  completed  is  an  unsatisfactory  ab- 
surdity, and  the  employer  pays  the  penalty, 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  the  inconvenience 
of  dwelling  all  his  days  in  a dark,  gloomy, 
unsightly,  and  inconvenient  abode.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  builder  of  the  mansion 
is  emancipated  from  the  rigours  of  mediajval- 
Mm,  and  desires  a palace  or  a hall  in  the 
Grecian  style.  It  is  furnished  with  a portico 
according  to  the  strictest  Greek  proportions, 
hut  to  allow  of  this  magnificent  portico,  the 
lower  rooms  are  so  lofty  that  their  size  dwindles 
into  insignificance,  the  two  wings  are  cut  apart 
by  a splendid  entrance-hall  and  staircase  that 
leads  to  bed  chambers  lighted  by  skylights, 
for  windows  in  the  front  would  derange  the 
architectural  disposition  ; thus,  the  possessor, 
in  a lovely  country,  open  to  the  sweet  breezes 
from  downs  and  commons,  with  a far-away 
sea,  and  a fair  prospect  around,  pays  the  life- 1 


long  cost  of  being  unable  to  look  out  of  his 
windows  on  the  lovely  landscape,  that  the 
outside  of  his  residence  may  be  decorated 
with  a costly  piece  of  inappropriate  decoration. 
Even  when  men  are  about  to  build  a church 
for  the  worship  of  God,  — when,  at  least, 
it  might  be  hoped  that  the  best  means  of  ac- 
commodating the  worshippers,  and  the  best 
arrangements  for  their  joint  worshi  p,  would  have 
the  first  consideration, — it  is  not  so  : the  war 
is  still  between  styles  of  architecture;  and  if 
churches  combined  of  Grecian  temples  and 
Gothic  spires,  edifices  unsuited  to  our  climate, 
our  feelings,  or  our  wants,  have  at  last  passed 
out  of  date,  gone  out  of  fashion,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  rather  than  been  rejected  on  sound 
principles  of  taste,  these  have  only  made  way 
for  the  re-introduction  of  a style  wherein 
symbolism  is  thought  of  more  importance  than 
convenience,  the  form  of  thestruciure  more  than 
its  fitness  for  the  worship  of  God  or  for  hear- 
ing therein  the  preached  word  of  the  Gospel. 
These  forms  may  be  suited  to  the  ceremonial  of 
that  worship  which  we  have  laid  aside,  because 
it  overlaid  the  truth  with,  as  we  believe,  useless 
ceremonies,  but  they  are  quite  unsuited  to  our 
simpler  worship,  our  larger  concourse,  or  our 
desire  to  hear  the  words  of  the  preacher. 

Now  all  these  evils  arise  from  the  want  of  an 
educated  taste  and  judgment,  which  being 
wanted,  men  cannot  or  dare  not  think  for 
themselves,  but  are  in  bondage  to  fashion, 
to  authority,  or  to  the  traditions  of  anti- 
quity. They  neglect,  or  have  never  had 
opportunity  to  learn  even  these  simple  rules, 
which  would  guide  their  taste  and  direct 
their  judgment ; namely,  that  utility  should 
have  our  first  consideration ; that  construc- 
tive propriety  should  precede  ornamentation  ; 
and  that  each  age  has  its  own  characteristic 
wants,  which  are  unsuited  to  the  wants  of 
its  successor; — rules  that,  although  simple, 
would  root  out  a large  amount  of  false 
taste  in  all  things,  as  well  as  in  architecture, 
and  might  be  the  means  of  implanting  an 
equal  amount  of  correct  judgment  and  good 
taste  in  their  stead.  But  let  us  turn  from 
architecture  to  see  whether  good  taste  in  other 
matters  may  not  be  assisted  and  regulated  by 
laws  and  principles  ; and  since  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic of  architecture  is  form,  let  us  con- 
sider the  question  in  respect  to  colour. 

Colour  has  its  laws  of  harmonious  arrange- 
ment and  disposition,  and  requires  to  be  pre- 
sent in  definite  quantities  in  any  distribution 
to  satisfy  and  please  the  eye.  Now,  although 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  subject 
has  had  no  consideration  among  artists  or  de- 
signers, since  no  arrangement  of  colour  in  any 
composition,  either  pictorial  or  ornamental, 
can  be  made  without  a consideration  of  some 
of  these  conditions,  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  arrangement  of  colour  has 
been  far  too  often  considered  an  affair  of  the 
eye  only,  both  by  them  and  by  the  public ; 
and  that  he  who  is  born  with  a fine  eye  for 
colour — as  of  course  every  one  thinks  himself  to 
be — has  no  need  of  rules  to  guide  him.  Thus  too 
many  have  been  accustomed  to  proceed  empiri- 
cally, and  to  laugh  at  laws  they  are  not  at  the 
pains  to  understand.  There  is  no  disputing  the 
fact,  that  there  are  varieties  of  organiza  tion  in 
the  human  race;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  persons  whose  vision  is  perfect  as 
far  as  the  perception  of  form  goes,  with  a 
completely  disorganized  sense  of  colour;  so 
far,  indeed,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  smallest 
print  and  clearly  to  distinguish  objects  at 
great  distances,  yet  to  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  red  and  green;  and  that  from  this 
state  to  the  perfect  perception  of  tints,  hues, 
and  their  various  minute  gradations  and  rela- 
tions, there  is  every  amount  of  perceptive  dis- 
crimination. Now,  as  all  classes  have  more  or 
less  to  do  with  colour,  either  in  the  choice  of 
their  furniture,  their  dresses,  or  the  decora- 
tion of  their  houses,  apart  from  any  necessity 
which  may  belong  to  their  occupation  as 
workmen,  manufacturers,  designers,  or  trades- 
men, it  must  at  once  be  evident  that  a know- 
ledge of  those  natural  laws  which  regulate  the 
harmonies  of  colours  and  their  just  distribu- 
tion, while  it  is  valuable  to  all,  must  be  an 
absolute  necessity  to  those  whose  business  is 
connected  with  the  choice  or  arrangement  of 
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colrur,  and  that  taste  in  colour  will  rarely  he 
correct  which  is  not  founded  on  a knowledge 
of  these  immutable  laws.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  them  more  generally  known, 
not  only  to  designers,  but  to  all  classes,  who 
are  called  upon  more  or  less  to  judge  of  its 
employment. 

To  give,  however,  some  idea  of  the  public, 
education  and  the  public  taste  as  to  colour,  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  relate  two  circum- 
stances which  I think  will  aptly  illustrate  the 
want  of  instruction  prevalent  in  the  matter  of 
colour.  Being  lately  in  the  workshops  of  a 
manufacturer,  who  employs  several  hundred 
woikpeople  upon  a branch  of  industry  largely 
dependent  on  colour  for  its  decoration,  and 
happening  to  speak  of  the  laws  of  colour,  1 
was  interrupted  by  the  remark,  — " Laws  of 
colour  : to  what  do  you  refer  ? I was  not  aware 
that  there  were  any  laws  of  colour.”  It  was 
to  meet  this  ignorance  that  this  Department 
issued  their  diagram  of  colour,  which,  at  a 
6mall  cost,  gives,  in  words  intelligible  to  all, 
some  of  the  simplest  of  these  laws ; and  it  is 
hoped  that  its  distribution  in  our  schools,  in 
our  workshops,  nay,  in  the  nurseries  of  our 
children,  will  prevent  in  future  such  an  inquiry 
as  whether  there  are  indeed  laws  of  colour. 
The  second  incident  occurred  to  me  a short 
time  ago,  when,  being  by  accident  early  in  the 
morning  as  a casual  and  unknown  customer  in 
the  rooms  of  a carpet  warehouse,  doing  per- 
haps as  large  an  amount  of  general  business 
as  any  house  in  London,  whilst  making  my 
own  purchase  I was  led  to  look  round,  by  over- 
hearing a dialogue  between  the  principal  of 
the  house  and  a manufacturer’s  agent,  who 
had  brought  up  a number  of  pieces  of  carpet 
as  new  patterns  for  the  tradesman  to  choose 
from.  His  choice  was  no  doubt  regulated  by 
what  he  could  judge  would  be  the  taste  of  his 
customers.  When  I looked  round  I found,  to 
my  surprise  (although,  perhaps,  it  may  not  so 
greatly  surprise  you),  that  these  several  pat- 
terns consisted  of  but  two  showy  designs,  with 
very  brilliant  colouring  applied,  with  perfect 
indifference,  to  the  same  ornamental  forms  ; so 
that  what  was  green  in  one  was  blue  in  another 
and  red  in  a third, — at  random. 

Now  as  harmony  under  these  conditions 
roust  be  impossible,  and  as  only  one  could,  be 
right,  whilst  all  might  be  wrong,  I think  it 
may  illustrate  the  value  that  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  colour  would  have  been,  both  to 
the  manufacturer  and  the  trader,  and  how  little 
their  choice  could  be  consonant  with  what  was 
really  good  taste,  from  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  these  laws.  To  explain  this  I have  prepared 
a diagram  to  show  that  colours  must  be  ar- 
ranged together  in  specific  and  absolute  quan- 
tities to  be  agreeable  to  the  eye  : it  is  founded 
on  the  experiments  of  Field,  who  laid  down, 
from  able  researches  and  experiments,  what 
these  relative  quantities  must  be.  Thus,  in 
arrangements  of  the  primaries,  a surface  quan- 
tity of  three  yellow  requires,  to  lie  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  a surface  of  five  red  and  eight  blue, 
or  three  yellow  harmonises  with  its  secondary 
purple  as  three  to  thirteen  in  surface  quantity. 
If,  therefore,  in  any  composition  these  colours 
were  used  interchangeably  in  the  ornamental 
spaces,  it  must  be  inharmonious,  unless  an- 
other law  is  attended  to,  which  is,  that  a hue 
of  colour  diluted  with  white  into  a tint,  re- 
quires a much  greater  increase  of  surface 
quantity  to  contrast  harmoniously  with  its 
complementary  full  hue.  Of  these  rules  the. 
manufacturer,  however,  did  not  seem  in  the 
slightest  degree  aware,  since  the  colours  were 
as  full  in  hue  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Time  will  not  permit  me,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  give  other  illustrations  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  taste  is  improved  and 
informed  ; and  that  correct  judgment,  which 
is  called  good  taste,  acquired  by  the  study  of 
nature’s  laws,  and  of  those  rules  which  govern 
artistic  and  ornamental  arrangements.  I have 
6aid  already  that  the  public  pays  dearly  for  its 
want  of  instruction  in  those  laws — pays,  not 
by  hundreds,  or  by  thousands,  but  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  ; and  this  might  be  proved 
in  a multitude  of  ways.  I have  just  been 
speaking  of  colour.  Now  the  least  knowledge 
of  its  laws  will  shew  that  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  colours  are  the  most  harmonious. 


Yet  the  paper-stainer,  the  calico-printer,  the 
silk  and  ribbon  weaver,  the  carpet-manufac- 
turer, and  a host  of  others  that  I need  not 
enumerate,  are  striving  to  gratify  the  public 
by  introducing  the  largest  possible  number  of 
colours  into  their  patterns,  not  only,  by  throw- 
ing away  useless  labour,  rendering  costly  those, 
few  to  which  fashion  gives  a certain  amount  of 
success,  but  still  further  increasing  their  price 
by  those  numerous  patterns  which  are  failures 
in  the  market,  being  such  faulty,  overcoloured 
efforts  after  novelty — such  lawless  and  abor- 
tive productions,  that  even  an  uneducated 
public  cannot  tolerate  them,  and  they  are  sold 
off  at  the  end  of  the  season  at  a “ tremendous 
sacrifice their  cost,  by  the  immutable  laws 
of  trade,  becoming  an  extra  charge,  reckoned 
heforehand,  on  those  which  were  at  least  less 
unsuccessful,  which  cost,  of  course,  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  untaught  public.  Now, 
if  there  is  this  loss  on  one  kind  of  manufac- 
tures or  fabrics,  what  must  be  the  loss  on  all, 
when  we  consider  the  fearful  over-ornamenta- 
tion they  too  largely  display  ? — the  carving, 
inlaying,  gilding,  and  burnishing  that  are 
thrown  away  upon  them, — for  where  there  is 
much  ornamentation  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  is  in  bad  taste  or  ill  applied. 


DRAINAGE  OF  TOWNS. 

PIPE  DRAINS  AND  BRICK  SEWERS. 

At  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
the  23rd  inst.  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson  read  a 
paper  “On  the  Drainage  of  Towns.”  We 
pass  over  the  introductory  matter,  and  proceed 
to  the  practical. 

It  was  to  the  social  effect  of  town  drainage  he 
said  that  the  attention  of  civil  engineers  would 
be  most  naturally  directed,  as  under  that  head 
the  leading  principles  of  actual  practice  and 
the  proposed  modifications  must  be  brought 
forward  and  discussed. 

The  position  of  the  outlet  would  in  some 
measure  be  governed  by  natural  local  con- 
ditions, and  the  dimensions  would  be  fixed  by 
the  area  and  the  number  of  houses  to  be 
drained. 

The  material  of  construction  was  a question 
dependent  very  much  on  experience  and  prac- 
tice: earthenware  pipes  were,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  author’s  views,  the  most  economical 
and  effective  for  all  sewers  and  drains  within 
the  capacity  of  the  material. 

It  was  contended  that  town  sewers  could 
not  receive  the  excessive  flood  waters,  even  o! 
the  urban  portion  of  the  site  : they  should 
never  receive  the  suburban  drainage,  nor  be 
combined  with  watercourses : they  should  lie 
adapted  solely  to  remove  the  solid  and  liquid 
refuse  from  the  houses.  Mr.  Rawlinson  con- 
sidered it  was  safer  for  the  inhabitants  that 
there  should  be  no  sewers  at  all,  rather  than 
they  should  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be- 
come places  of  deposit.  Pumping,  it  was 
staled,  could  be  profitably  adopted  in  certain 
situations,  where,  from  the  level,  or  the  effect 
of  tidal  influence,  the  outlet  flow  might  be 
checked.  Intercepting  sewers  at  mid-level 
were  approved.  Sewers  of  minimum  dimen- 
sions were  advocated,  in  connection  with 
pumping;  and  they  should  be  capable  of  re- 
sisting internal  hydraulic  pressure  in  case  of 
the  water  rising  in  them. 

The  flow  through  sewers  should  be  constant, 
and  it  was  argued  this  could  only  be  secured 
by  having  conduits  adapted  to  the  delivery. 

It  was  contended  that  the  maximum  surface 
water  could  not  be  passed  through  the  sewers, 
but  the  natural  surface  outlet  should  be  re- 
tained, to  assist  in  carrying  off  flood  waters 
from  the  streets  of  large  cities.  The  fact  ol 
town  sewers  not  having  been  originally  intended 
to  receive  house  drainage  or  soil  was  promi- 
nently noticed.  The  want  of  connection 
between  the  houses  and  the  sewers  in  many 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  absolute  discon- 
nection at  Paris,  and  the  prohibitory  law,  only 
recently  repealed,  at  Liverpool,  were  quoted. 

With  regard  to  earthenware  pipes,  3 inches 
diameter  was  considered  too  small  for  any  drain 
pipes,  and  30  inches  diameter  too  large  for  the 
material  of  which  they  were  at  present  made. 

Pipes  of  4 inches  diameter  would  probably 
be  found  the  least  sectional  area  that  should  be 


used  for  house  drains,  and  9 inches  for  streets. 
House  drains  should  not  be  laid  at  a less 
gradient  than  one  in  sixty.  It  was  decided 
that  the  beneficial  use  of  pipe  sewers  could  not 
be  pushed  beyond  certain  limits ; but  the 
system  should  not  be  condemned,  because  it 
had  been  denounced  by  those  who  wanted  ex- 
perience. 

The  general  success  of  the  use  of  egg-shaped 
pipe  sewers,  at  Manchester,  was  given  as  an 
example  of  the  advantageous  adoption  of  the 
pipe  system. 

Sewers  of  radiated  bricks,  moulded  for  the 
purpose,  might,  in  some  cases,  be  better  and 
cheaper  than  large  earthen  pipes  ; a sewer  thus 
constructed,  3 feet  in  diameter,  being  cheaper 
than  one  of  pottery  pipe  of  20  inches  diameter; 
their  relative  capacities  being  as  the  squares  of 
their  diameters  ; and  there  was  no  reason  why 
brick  sewers  should  not  be  as  smooth  within 
and  as  impervious  as  any  pottery  pipe. 

It  was  stated  that  natural  outlets  had  in 
many  cases  been  destroyed,  that  houses  had 
been  built  and  cellars  dug  in  improper  places, 
and  that  large  sewers  had  been  constructed, 
where  they  were  stopped  or  back- watered 
during  a considerable  portion  of  each  twenty- 
four  hours. 

After  treating  of  side  junctions,  gulley'- 
holes,  drain-traps,  and  ventilation,  the  use  of 
cast-iron  conduits,  in  certain  bad  soils,  was 
advocated,  and,  as  a summary,  it  was  stated 
that  all  sewers  should  be  below  the  level 
of  the  cellars,  if  they  were  to  he  of  use,  and 
should  be  specially  adapted  to  the  work  they 
had  to  perform.  All  sewers  and  drains  should 
be  impervious  to  water,  and  should  present  even 
and  smooth  surfaces  : the  gradient  of  all  large 
sewers,  in  steep  ground,  should  be  such  as 
would  resist  rapid  wear  and  bursting  : where- 
ever  it  was  practicable,  the  outlet  should  be 
free,  and  in  all  cases  complete  ventilation  must 
be  provided  for. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  writer  mentioned,  that  at  Hitchen  the  largest 
pipe  drain  used  was  20  inches  ; and  at  that  place 
no  breakages  had  occurred.  The  length  of  each  pipe 
was  2 feet  6 inches.  If  he  had  acted  upon  Mr. 
Roe’s  table,  lately  published,  the  outlet  drain* 
should  have  been  5 feet  diameter,  whereas  they 
were  now  pipes  of  20  inches.  They  were  socket- 
pipes  throughout.  In  Bury,  in  1847,  pipes  were 
laid  down  in  Back  King-street,  a place  where  fever 
had  never  previously  been  absent.  He.  had  a letter 
lately  from  there,  which  stated  that  the  pipe  drain- 
age had  worked  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
town,  and  most  beneficially  as  regarded  the  health 
of  the  people  in  the  district. 

Mr.  G.  Donaldson  (being  called  on)  said,  that 
though  there  had  been  many  successful  cases,  there 
had  also  been  several  cases  of  breakage.  It  had 
properly  been  said,  that  if  any  works  should  be 
permanent  they  should  be  those  of  drainage  ; but  if 
the  materials  were  subject  to  breakage,  there  must 
be  something  very  unsatisfactory  in  the  system. 
There  had  been  failures  lately,  he  had  heard, 
through  the  weakness  of  the  pipes  used.  It  was 
certainly  most  desirable  that  they  should  attain 
some  form  of  sewers  that  did  not  require  to  be 
opened  and  re-laid  down  twice  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  He  had  heard  that  at  Croydon  they  had  been 
obliged  to  case. a 15-inch  pipe  drain  with  brick  in 
order  to  preserve  it.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  had  the  brick  sewer  constructed  at 
once ! 

Mr.  Rawlinson  repudiated  the  responsibility  of 
works  of  which  he  knew  nothing  from  personal  ob- 
servation, for  he  had  never  seen  those  at  Croydon. 
He  would,  however,  never  use  socket-joints  (in 
deep  cuttings)  of  more  than  15  inches  diameter.  He 
did  not  think  very  large  pipe  sewers  could  be  joined 
together,  in  sockets,  without  the  risk  of  breaking. 
Hollow  brick  sewers  might  sometimes  prove  very 
useful. 

Lord  Ebrington  stated,  that  he  had  watched  with 
considerable  interest  the  working  of  the  new  system 
of  drainage  at  St.  Thomas’s,  near  Exeter.  The 
effect  there  had  been  very  satisfactory.  He  had 
seen  some  of  the  pipes  after  they  had  been  in  use 
some  time  (and  he  had  heard  from  others  that  such 
was  the  case  about  the  district),  which  were  as  clear 
of  deposit  as  the  first  day  they  were  laid  down. 
18-inch  pipe  drains  had  been  there  doing  the  work 
satisfactorily,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
deemed  to  require  much  more  expensive  and  much 
larger  brick  sewers.  No  doubt  great  difficulty 
would  still  be  experienced  in  using  the  large- sized 
pipes.  Indeed,  he  had  often  marvelled  how  such 
long  cylinders  could  be  laid  so  true  as  not  to 
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fracture  under  henvy  pressure.  His  friend , Mr. 
Stephenson,  could  support  him  in  the  statement, 
fh«'  pipe  sewers  were  not  the  only  ones  whose  <io 
bud  b en  staved  in.  He  hoped  that  this  metropolis 
would  be  provided  with  a complete  system  of  sew- 
erage, which  would  be  cheaper  and  do  the  work 
bitter  than  the  present  sewers  did. 

Mr.  Trelawney  Saunders  proceeded  to  address 
the  meeting  on  the  burdens  borne  by  the  “ unre- 
presenti  d and  powerless  ratepayers”  of  VVest- 
min-ter,  and  spoke  of  the  failt.r,-  of  Victoria-street 
Sewer,  recently  constructed  at  an  enormous  cost. 

The  Ch  iii  man  interrupted  his  remarks,  stating 
thar  the  object  was  to  discuss  the  engineering 
qu  8 ion  of  the  most  desirable  ami  effective  form  of 
Sewers  for  town  drainage,  and  not  to  discuss  the 
con-'itution  or  actions  of  any  particular  body  of 
commissioners,  who  might  have  it  entrusted  to 
them  to  superintend  the  carrying  out  of  works  of 
drainage. 

In  answer  to  a question,  Mr.  Rawlinson  said  he 
should  certainly  use  a brick  sewer  rathir  than  a 
sin  il'er  sized  pipe  drain,  where  the  brick  sewer  would 
be  the  cheaper  and  an  equally  applicable  mode.  At 
Hitih  n,  there  were  no  hrick  sewers  throughout. 
An  entire  length  of  drain  had  to  be  laid  below  the 
bed  of  ihe  river,  and  he  therefore  preferred  laying 
in  pipes  as  being  more  easily  put  together,  espe- 
cially as  there  was  no  great  pressure  upon  them. 
If  it  had  been  a vallpy  outlet  without  the  river,  he 
wmld  probably  have  laid  down  a 3-feet  brick  sewer. 
At  Ormskirk,  all  the  outlet  sewers  were  of  radiated 
bricks,  t he  sewers  being  from  2 feet  to  2 feet  6 inches 
in  diameter.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  who 
asked  what  was  his  conclusion  as  to  the  largest  size 
of  pipes,  not  being  socket- pipes,  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  u-e,  the  speaker  said  that  such  a question 
Could  only  be  decided  on  the  spot,  as  much  would 
depend  on  local  causes  ; and  frequently  plans  had 
to  be  much  altered  to  meet  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties which  were  never  expected  to  arise.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  pipes, 
very  much  depended  on  Ihe  nature  of  the  ma- 
ter als  of  which  Ihe  pipes  were  to  be  constructed. 
In  Manchester  they  were  enabled  to  make  pipes  of 
from  2 to  2£  inches  in  thickness,  but  in  London  an 
eminent  maker  had  informed  him  recently  they 
could  not  be  made  of  more  than  1 inch  in  thick- 
ness, owing  to  the  quality  of  the  clay  which  had  to 
be  used  even  that  clay  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance  for  the  purpose.  Many  failures  of  which 
they  had  heard  were  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the 
system  of  pipe  drainage,  but  to  the  bad  system  of 
making  the  pipes.  It  was  stated  that  at  Croydon 
the  8 inch  pipes  were  only  |ihs  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  pipes  used  in  Manchester  were 
made  of  a kind  of  fire-clay,  and  were  from  2 to 
2^  inches  thick  for  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  G.  Donaldson  said  that  at  Croydon  he  under- 
stood there  had  been  pipes  taken  up  which  had  been 
found  split  from  end  to  end  as  it  were  into  rib- 
bons, and  the  foreman  who  took  them  up  and  laid 
pipes  down  again,  had  stated  that  he  had  found 
some  that  might  be  broken  into  pieces  like  bis- 
cuits, hut  which  when  exposed  to  the  air  became 
quite  strong  again  in  the  curse  of  a very  short 
time.*  He  did  not  vouch  f,.r  ihe  truth  of  these 
statements,  but  merely  gave  them  to  the  meeting  as 
he  had  them  told  to  him. 


On  ihe  30th  November  the  discussion  w 
continued. 

Mr.  Eendel  (the  chairman),  in  npenino  t 
procrnliMKS,  reminded  the  mmin*  tlla7  , 
question  was  one  that  demanded  rather  t 
opinion  of  professional  men  than  of  those  wl 
merely  acquired  their  knowledge  of  the  suhie 
misfit “hr  h0we'’er  i'XU!,lsive  that  readn 

Mr  Haywood  (the  City  of  London  so 
veyoi)  .aid,  that  after  having  read  many  doze 
of  repo, t5  from  superintending  inspectors, 
also  the  other  works  emanating  from  t 
Generai  Board  of  Heallh,  he  was  delighted 
find  from  Mr.  Rawhnson’s  paper  that  the  pr 
less, „„  were  to  lie,  at  last,  allowed  to  ha 
some  lodgment  in  the  maiter  of  draioae 
1 he  question  was  one  of  size;  and  the  poi 
to  tleteimme  was,  what  material  would V 
form  effect, ve  sewers.  Up  to  a eeitam  poi, 
he  thought  there  was  liitle  doubt  that  it  w 
5 . " , " U5f  H1|le*  f“r  the  purposes  of  drai 
mu-'t  e I 'V”d  ,hat-  80me  other  mater, 
ZLZtT.l  be  It  should 

a cere  H a U"vn  n"ce  sewered  was 

a very  <1  (Parent  condition  than  urevi.oi.h 
end  the  rainfall  that  might  paS8  ^h“  ; 

nassTff  e'T  fra'na,!e  c"uld  not  efterwar 
pass  off  without  injury.  If  the  sewers  were 


made  as  to  he  adapted  only  to  take  off  a small 
rainfall,  anil  an  excessive  rainfall  occurred, 
lie  could  not  see  how  basements  below 
the  gulley  could  escape  being  flooded. 
He  thought  that  in  most  districts  which  were 
urban  it  was  wise  to  calculate  for  a large  rain- 
fall, and  to  provide  for  carrying  that  rainfall 
away;  and  surely  it  would  he  better  to  carry 
that  and  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  drains 
away  by  one  system  of  sewers  than  by  two 
separate  systems.  It  was  generally  thought 
that  in  Paris  no  faecal  matter  went  into  the 
sewers,  hut  this  was  a mistake,  for  thirty- five 
sewers  emptied  their  faecal  matters  into  the 
Seine.  All  the  hospitals,  markets,  barracks, 
and  other  similar  buddings  there  emptied  such 
matters  direct  into  the  river,  and  had  done  so 
for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  question 
as  to  U'ing  pipes  was  one  as  to  the  size  of  the 
sewers,  and  as  to  their  expense.  To  lay  down 
a system  of  town  sewers  merely  large  enough 
to  carry  off  the  quantity  of  wa  er  that  they 
have  to  carry  off  (a  question  which  has  yet  to 
be  settled),  would  he  found  to  be  a serious 
error.  He  had  himself  within  the  last  two 
years  built  more  than  two  miles  of  pipe  drain- 
age, but  he  stdl  felt  that  there  were  dangers  in 
the  system.  The  first  danger  was  as  to  stop- 
page. The  experience  that  had  yet  been  had 
in  small  provincial  towns  furnished  no  crite- 
rion. The  stoppages  in  the  pipes  would  com- 
mence after  the  early  and  careful  superintend- 
ence had  ceased.  He  had  himself  only  met 
with  three  stoppages  in  the  pipe  sewers  he  had 
laid;  the  first  by  rubbish  getting  into  the 
pipes;  the  second  by  fish  cleanings;  and  the 
last  by  breakage.  Hut  the  main  difficulty  of 
pipe  sewers  was,  when  stoppages  did  occur,  in 
telling  where  they  occurred;  while  in  brick 
sewers  a man  was  sent  down,  and  the  cause  of 
the  stoppage  was  at  once  discovered,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. With  respect  to  the  size,  what 
tables  were  they  to  take?  Were  they  to  use 
those  of  Phillips  or  Cowie,  of  Roe  or  Austin, 
or  of  others,  who  had  put  forward  tables  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Hawksley  said,  that  very  recently  he 
had  to  lay  main  pipes  3 miles  in  extent  and 
13  inches  diameter,  near  Whitehaven,  and  he 
found  that  his  calculation,  made  according  to 
the  formula  which  was  then  on  the  walls  of 
the  room,  had  come  out  entirely  correct.  With 
regard  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  paper,  the  first  point 
worthy  of  consideration  was  where  that  paper 
stated  that  the  size  of  the  outlet  sewer  should 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses. 
Now  he  thought  that  the  number  of  houses 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  The  real 
point  was  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  drained. 
As  to  a strictly  suburban  area,  very  little  diffi- 
culty existed.  The  result  of  Mr.  Roe’s  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  quantity  of  water  coming 
off  any  given  area  was  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  area.  No  suggestions  had  been  made 
by  the  adoption  of  which  water,  that  would 
otherwise  flow  down  the  streets,  and  flood 
water  from  the  lower  parts  of  a town,  could  be 
carried  off;  and  yet  book  after  book  was  issued 
treating  the  matter  as  if  nothing  hut  the  sewer- 
water  had  to  lie  removed.  He  was  sure  that 
the  system  they  had  heard  advocated  would 
have  a deplorable  effect. 

Mr.  Nether  way  said,  that  he  had  tried  various 
experiments  since  the  last  meeting  as  to  the 
weight  that  pipes  would  hear  before  crushing. 
He  had  tried  with  pipes  12  inches  in  diameter 
1 he  pipes  were  Staffordshire  blue  pipes  15  lflths 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  glazed  pipes  13-l6ths  of 
an  inch  thick;  the  first  kind  crushed  with  a 
weight  of  13  cwt.  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  other  14  cwt.  'The  weight  was 
equally  distributed  over  the  whole  length  of 
the  pipe,  which  was  partly  embedded  in  gravel 

Mr.  Ritchie  (of  Glasgow)  said,  that  in  Edin- 
burgh a quantity  of  pipes  had  been  laid  10 
inches  in  diameter  with  6-inch  side-pipes  In 
twelve  momhs  the  whole  of  the  side-pipes 
were  stopped  up.  In  another  case,  pipes  15 
inches  in  diameter  would,  it  was  apprehended 
be  obstructed  ; and  the  general  opinion  ap- 
peared to  he,  that  all  main  conduits  should  be 
of  such  a size  as  to  be  accessible. 

Mr.  Parker  said  he  would  try  to  explain  the 
cause  of  some  of  the  failures  of  pipe  drainage. 


With  12  or  15  inch  pipes,  the  fault  was  often 
committed  of  leaving  a space  below  the  joint 
and  to  be  filled  up  by  chance.  They  ought 
always  to  he  laid  in  clay  or  sand,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  pipes  should  not  receive  all 
the  pressure,  but  that  the  cuiting  should  bear 
a part  of  it. 

Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  recently-appointed  sur- 
veyor to  the  Metropolitan  Sewers  Commission, 
stated  that  he  had  never  seen  a sewer  either 
constructed  of  pipe  or  hrick  that  did  not  collect 
deposit.  If  such  was  the  case,  it  was  surely 
cheaper  to  let  men  go  in  and  discover  where 
the  obstruction  lay,  than  to  have  to  take  up  a 
whole  line  of  pipe  sewers.  If  the  streets  were 
to  he  broken  up  on  every  occasion  of  obstruc- 
tions occurring,  great  inconvenience  must 
inevitably  result.  He  understood  from  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that 
men  who  were  accustomed  to  go  into  the 
sewers  lived  as  long  on  an  average  as  other 
working-men.  Indeed,  there  were  many  occu- 
pations connected  with  the  production  of  mere 
luxuries  which  were  far  mure  unhealthy.  It 
was  not  fair  to  compare  the  cost  of  pipe 
drainage,  which  would  only  half  drain  a town, 
with  the  cost  of  large  brick  sewers,  which 
would  carry  all  away. 

Mr.  Doulton,  the  sewer-pipe  maker,  said 
that  he  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  pipes,  but  the  manufacture  of 
pipes  on  the  present  system  had  only  been 
carried  on  to  its  present  extent  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  the  improvement  in  those  years  in 
the  manufacture  of  pipes  had  been  very 
marked.  At  his  establishment  they  were 
turning  out  weekly  14,000  feet  of  pipes,  and 
they  made  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent 
every  year.  He  thought  failures  would  be 
found  to  be  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  made.  He  was  convinced  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  making  pipes,  18  or  20 
inches,  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  all  the  pres- 
sure they  were  likely  to  be  exposed  to.  They 
were  now  making  them  quite  as  strong  and  as 
truly  as  the  smaller  sizes  of  pipes  could  be 
made.  If  any  of  the  pipes  were  insufficiently 
strong.it  arose  either  from  bad  materials  being 
used,  from  there  being  imperfect  vitrifaction, 
or  from  the  pipes  being  of  insufficient  thick- 
ness in  proportion  to  their  diameter.  He  had 
tested  the  strength  of  pipes  since  the  last 
meeting  in  a manner  they  were  not  likely  to 
he  tested  when  laid.  The  experiments  were 
made  at  Messrs.  Burton’s,  and  the  pipes  were 
exposed  to  an  extreme  trial.  They  were  two 
feet  long,  and  were  supported  at  either  end 
by  a block  of  wood,  there  being  no  sup- 
port between  the  blocks.  A piece  of  wood, 
12  inches  square,  was  then  placed  on  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pipes.  The  18-inch  pipe  broke  at 
53j  cwt ; the  15-inch  pipe  broke  at.  31  cwt.; 
the  12-inch  pipe  at  53  cwt.;  and  another 
J 2-incli  pipe  broke  at  71  cwt.  The  9-inch 
pipe  broke  at  54  cwt.  Another  cau<e  of  failure 
was  the  improper  application;  but  bad  laying 
of  the  pipes  was  the  greatest  cause  of  their 
failing.  Thus,  where  there  was  tunnelling 
and  open  cutting  alternately,  the  pipes  were 
exposed  to  unequal  pressure,  so  that  there  was 
often  an  upward  leverage,  which  caused  the 
rigid  pipes  to  break.  He  thought  2-feet  pipes 
were  quite  long  enough  ; and  they  did  not 
know  of  any  failures  in  the  pipes  they  had 
furnished,  though  they  had  already  supplied 
eight  or  ten  towns  with  them.  At  Rugby,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  large  pipes  had  been 
used,  for  upwards  of  3,000  feet  of  18  and  20 
inch  pipes  had  been  laid  iri  that  town.  He 
had  heard  from  the  local  surveyor,  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, that  the  result  had  been  most  satisfactory. 
Upwards  of  600  houses,  which  had  been  sup- 
plied under  his  own  supervision,  were  now 
enjoying  water-supply  and  drainage,  and  only 
one  case  of  breakage  or  failure  had  occurred, 
and  that  had  arisen  from  causes  easily  ex- 
plainable. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  the  question  they 
had  to  consider  was,  to  what  extent  pipes 
might  be  judiciously  used,  and  where  brick 
sewers  might  be  absolutely  requisite.  There 
were  evidently  numerous  gentlemen  who  still 
wished  to  speak  on  the  subject,  and  he  would 
therefore  adjourn  the  discussion  till  next 
week’s  meeting. 
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CLEOPATRA’S  NEEDLE. 

Since  the  publication  in  th  - Builder  of  my 
letter  on  thin  obelisk,  on  the  2nd  of  July  last 
year,  and  fresh  matter  in  the  Times  of  the  9th 
of  September,  by  which  influential  journal  the 
subject  was  taken  up,  the  public  mind  has  been 
much  turned  to  the  means  of  transporting  it  to 
this  country,  to  which  it  belongs : and  an 
almost  universal  desire  exists  to  see  it  here. 
This  wish  I am  happy  to  see  is  about  to  be 
gratified.  In  your  number  of  this  day  appears 
an  advertisement  from  the  committee  of  the 
new  Crystal  Palace,  inviting  tenders  for  “ the 
removal  of  Cleopatra’s  needle,  and  its  safe 
deposit  in  a ship  which  will  he  provided  for  the 
purpose.”  Having  taken  so  prominent,  a part 
in  this  matter,  perhaps  it  may  he  allowed  me 
to  show  what  attempts  I made  to  have  its 
removal  accomplished,  and  to  point  out  where 
hints  may  be  gathered  likely  to  assist  those  who 
may  be  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
contract.  The  accomplishing  this  object  to  the 
extent  now  required,  is  a matter  of  easy  opera- 
tion, small  risk,  and,  at  this  time  especially,  of 
comparatively  small  expense.  Steam  power, 
skilful  engineers,  practised  mechanics,  and  la- 
bourers, all  abound  in  Lower  Egypt,  congre- 
gated by  reason  of  the  railway  now  forming; 
and  we  are  credibly  informed  that  the  Pacha 
is  well  disposed  to  offer  facilities.  More- 
over, the  obelisk  has  been  within  the  twelve- 
month visited  by  and  is  well  known  to 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  and  many  of  our 
engineers  and  contracting  men  ; and  Mr. 
J.  Scott  Tucker,  C.E.  employed  by  our  Go- 
vernment, reports  it  to  be  “a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  relic  of  antiquity,  which  the  na- 
tion would  be  proud  to  possess.”  With  all 
the  present  means  and  information  at  hand, 
the  facilities  are  greatly  increased,  and  the 
Cost  diminished,  since  I wrote.  On  June  6th, 
I attempted  to  influence  her  Majesty’s  Go- 
vernment. through  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
on  the  26th  of  August,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  the  Great  Exhibition,  but  without 
satisfactory  result.*  Well,  sir,  what  I failed 
to  do  hy  remonstrance,  has  hpen  done  volun- 
tarily by  the  committee  of  the  new  Crystal 
Palace,  much  to  their  credit,  and  I doubt  not 
hereafter  to  their  advantage  and  the  admiration 
of  the  public. 

I will  now  give  notices  of  references  for 
those  who  may  be  disposed  to  consider  the 
subject,  with  a view  of  tendering. 

My  first  lengthy  article  appeared  in  the 
Brighton  Gazelle  of  2nd  July  last  year,  and  in 
the  Builder  of  the  2nd  August.  I proposed 
to  bring  it  to  England,  and  gave  various  modes 
that  might  be  adopted  in  detail ; and  the  pro- 
bable expenses  of  those  different  modes.  In 
the  Times  of  the  11th  of  August  is  an  article 
by  Dr.  Beke  ; on  the  13th  a leading  article; 
on  ihe  1 6th  the  letter  of  a Traveller,  with  some 
good  hints;  on  22nd  a letter  from  M.  Giovanni 
D’Athanasie,  who  had  offered  to  transport  it 
in  1833.  On  the  9th  and  26th  of  September 
a popular  history  of  obelisks,  with  modes  of 
transport,  by  myself;  and  on  17th  November 
a letter  from  S.  Briggs,  esq.  formerly  H.M. 
consul  at  Alexandria. 

I have  purposely  omitted  very  many  com- 
munications, either  mere  repetitions  or  absur- 
dities; and  will  only  further  state  that,  in  the 
*'  Campaigne  du  Lusquor,”  a hook  easily  pro- 
cured at  Paris,  will  be  found  a complete  and 
very  interesting  account  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  French  in  taking  down  and 
bringing  the  obelisk  to  Paris ; the  most 
minute,  detrils  of  every  incident  in  taking  it 
from  its  foundation,  moving  it  to  the  Nile, 
transporting  it  to  Paris,  and  erecting  it  where 
it  now  stands;  that  on  its  pedestal  is  en- 
graved the  whole  proeeedir  g of  its  erection  ; 
and  in  the  “ Musee  des  Metiers  et  des  Arts  ” 
will  be  found  the  machinery  used. 

As  regards  information  on  the  obelisks  of 
■Egypt  for  those  who  have  neither  the  learning 
nor  the  inclination  to  dig  into  the.  Greek 
writers  or  the  archaeological  works  of  the 
Germans,  most  interesting  matter  will  he 
found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  by  many  contributors,  espe- 

*  Mr.  Roulr!  fnrwnrda  to  us  copies  of  the  letters  and 
replies,  but  we  have  not  space  for  the  insertion  of  them. — 
Ed. 


cially  Bonomi ; and  very  elaborately  collected 
notices  full  of  learning  and  research,  by  Mr. 
Birch,  in  an  article  in  the  third  part  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  “ Museum  of  Classical 
Antiquities,”  just  published. 

As  to  the  cavils  and  sneers  of  those  who 
affect  to  abuse  all  who  have  served  the  cause 
of  archaeology  and  history  by  rescuing  such 
remains  of  long  bygone  times,  by  transporting 
them  from  the  countries,  now,  alas  ! of  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  fanaticism,  to  places  of 
security,  where  they  can  be  properly  studied 
and  made  subservient  to  true  history',  or  as 
models  of  high  art — I pass  them  by.  But  I 
confess  that  I am  sorry  to  have  heard  that 
M.  Lepsius.  with  his  Royal  German  Commis- 
sion, in  their  too  eager  desire  and  too  great 
haste  to  monopolise  all  that  may  still  remain 
in  Egypt — fast  disappearing  tinder  the  utilita- 
rian and  Mammon  school,  in  which  the  Pacha 
delights, — should  have  committed  much  unne- 
cessary violence,  and  left  numerous  interesting 
remains  in  a state  of  exposure  to  further  de- 
vastation and  atmospheric  influences. 

Should  any  gentleman  think  that  by  per- 
sonal conference  he  can  get  any  assistance  or 
information,  I shall  most  readily  grant  him  an 
interview.  Nath.  Gould. 

4,  Tavistock-square. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Lyme. — The  town  water  is  to  be  supplied 
from  a large  reservoir,  which  is  about  to  be 
dug  at  a convenient  spot  on  the  road  to 
Uplyme.  Fire-plugs  are  to  be  provided  at 
various  parts  of  the  town. 

Bromyard. — The  Health  Act  has  been  ap- 
plied to  this  place,  and  a local  Board  of  Health 
elected.  At  Bromyard,  however,  as  elsewhere, 
it  is  not  all  gold  that  glitters,  for  it  seems  that 
the  very  party  which  lias  strongly  opposed 
sanitary  reform  here  for  years  past  have  had 
the  courage  to  regard  themselves  as  the 
fittest  persons  to  carry  out  the  Act  they  repu- 
diated, and  have  accordingly  got  themselves  or 
their  representatives  elected  in  rather  t,no  strong 
force  to  offer  much  prospect  of  immediate 
benefit  from  the  application  of  the  Act  to  the 
town. 

Louth,  Lincolnshire. — We  hear  plans  have 
been  prepared  hy  Mr.  P.  Bellamy,  architect, 
Lincoln,  and  approved  of  by  the  town  council, 
for  the  proposed  new  town-hall,  the  outlay  of 
which  will  be  ahout  4.000/.  It  is  expected  the 
building  will  he  commenced  early  in  the 

spring. A corn  exchange  is  also  about  to 

be  erected  at  the  same  place,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  2,000/.  for  which  plans,  prepared 
hy  the  same  architect,  have  been  approved  of 
by  the  directors. 

Tewkesbury. — The  Abbey  Church  is  being 
fitted  up  for  gas,  both  for  light  and  warmth, 
the  latter  effected  by  gas  stoves  already  placed 
in  different  parts  of  the  church. 

Chippenham. — A movement  is  in  progress 
for  the  erection  of  a district,  church  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion, in  the  parish  of  Langley  Burrell,  approxi- 
mating to  the  town.  The  Rev.  R.  Ashe,  rector 
of  Langley  Burrell,  has  given  the  land,  value 
600/.  for  the  site  and  burial- ground ; and 
nearly  1,000/.  have  been  already  subscribed 
towards  the  building,  the  erection  of  which  is 
estimated  to  cost  3,000/.  in  addition  to  the 
endowment. 

Chester. — Building  operations  and  the  laying 
out  of  roads,  savs  the  local  Chronicle,  are  pro- 
gressing in  the  Queen’s  Park,  though  not.  very 
rapidly  at  present.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
houses  are  now  erected,  and  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  erection  of  many  more  : 
the  works  will  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  in 
the  spring  of  1853.  The  carriage-road  imme- 
diately above  the  bridge  is  nearly  finished,  and 
the  side  has  been  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs. 

Wolverhampton. — It  has  been  determined  to 
accept  the  offer  made  hy  the  Coalhrook  Dale 
Company  to  sell,  at  a reduced  price,  the  foun- 
tain which  stood  near  the  gates  exhibited  by 
that  company  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  now 
put  up  at  Kensington  Gardens.  The  fountain, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  new 
market,  is  from  a design  by  Mr.  John  Bell, 
and  is  taken  from  a popular  German  subject. 


“The  Illust-ated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition ” describes  it  as  an  ‘‘ornamental  foun- 
tain of  cast  iron,  bronzed,  7 feet  will.-  by  8 feet 
hiijh,  with  group  of  ‘Cupid  anil  the  Swan.’ 
The  group  forms  the  jet,  and  occupies  the 
centre  of  a tazza,  ornamented  with  a decoration 
of  the  white  and  yellow  water-lily.”  It  is 
intended,  it  is  said,  to  place  it  in  an  elevated 
position,  in  order  that  it  may  produce  a more 
imposing  effect.  The  works  at  the  new  market 
itself  a e rapidly  progressing.  The  erection  of 
the  clock  turret  has  been  commenced.  The 
last  contract  for  the  fittings  has  been  taken  by 
Messrs.  Haywood,  of  Derby,  and  notice  ha3 
been  given  io  all  the  contractors  that  the  works 
must  be  completed  on  or  before  the  22nd  inst. 

Birmingham.  — A correspondent  says  the 
handsome  fountain  lately  erected  in  the  Mar- 
ket-hall, Birmingham,  has  been  stopped  play- 
ing entirely,  at  the  request  of  the  stall-keepers. 
To  render  this  resolution  permanent,  a clock 
has  been  suspended  to  one  of  the  trusses  im- 
mediately over  the  fountain,  and  the.  works 

attached  thereto  are  finished. Almshouses 

for  Glover’s  Charity,  twenty-two  in  number, 
with  other  premises  attached,  are  in  course  of 
erection  in  Steel-house-lane;  Mr.  Frederick 
Empson,  architect. A very  large  manufac- 

tory in  St.  Paul’s-square,  with  an  ornato 
front,  is  likewise  in  course  of  completion, 
under  the  same  architect.  Building  in  Bir- 
mingham is  looking  up,  but  the  difficulty  in 
building  now  is  want  of  hands  and  not  money. 

Swindon. — There  appears  to  be  sad  want  of 
a new  lock-up  at  Swir.don.  The  present  one 
is  a veritable  “ black  hole  ” of  the  Calcutta 
calibre.  It  measures  10  feet  2 in.  by  5 feet  2 in. 
and  6 feet  4 in.  in  height,  and  the  only  open- 
ing for  ventilation  is  a small  grating  in  the 
door,  which  overhangs  an  ovei flowing  cess- 
pool immediately  under  or  in  front  of  it. 
Into  this  den,  within  the  last  four  years,  1,200 
suspected  persons  of  both  sexes  have  been 
huddled.  There  is  no  separate  place  for  fe- 
males : persons  of  both  sexes  are  frequently 
shot  into  this  hole  together,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  associate  night  and  day.  For  an 
exposure  of  these  and  of  still  more  horrid 
details,  and  a subsequent  examination  of  the 
place  by  several  magistrates,  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  A.  Wheeler,  who  gives  an 
account  of  the  matter  in  the  Devizes  Gazette , 
in  which  he  also  states  that  plans  for  a new 
lock-up  were  laid  before  the  last  Sessions  at 
Devizes,  hy  Mr.  Sage,  architect,  who  states 
his  readiness  to  “ provide  a highly  respectable 
builder  ” who  will  complete  the  work  (and  not 
in  the  plainest  manner)  for  400/.  The  cost  of 
a site,  it  is  said,  will  be  100/. ; so  that  for  the 
surn  of  500/.  a disgrace  to  the  country  may  be 
put  an  end  to,  and  many  honest  and  well  be- 
haved, though  “ suspected  ” persons,  treated 
in  something  like  a decent  civilized  ami  Chris- 
tianlike  manner,  such  as  even  the  guiliy  are 

entitled  to. We  regret  to  nhst-rve  that  the 

Gas  Company  and  the  Gas  Consumers’  Asso- 
ciation have  not  yet  come  to  a friendly  under- 
standing as  to  the  price  of  gas.  The  associa- 
tion demand  a reduction  to  5s.  The  company 
have  come  down  from  8s.  4d.  to  7s.  They  ought, 
at  least,  to  engage  to  reduce  their  price  ano- 
ther shilling  in  twelve  months,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  year  following.  We  do  think, 
however,  that  the  association  should  not  insist 
on  an  immediate  reduction  from  8s.  4d.  to  5s. 

Hedgerley.  — The  small  dilapidated  old 
church  of  Hedgerley,  Bucks,  has  been  taken 
down  and  a new  one  built  near  the  site, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  whose  de- 
signs have  been  carried  out  hy  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  of  Cowley.  It  is  in  the  early  deco- 
ra'ed  style,  and  consists  of  a nave,  chancel, 
porch,  vesiry,  and  tower,  — the  lairer  un- 
finished from  want  of  funds.  The  exterior  of 
the  church  is  flint,  with  stone  dressings, 
roofed  with  old  square  and  new  Gothic  tiles, 
mixed.  The  window  tracery  is  singularly 
chaste.  The  stalls  are  of  oak.  Toe  pulpit, 
reading-desk,  and  altar-rail  are  carved  of 
beautiful  wood,  from  beams  rescued  from  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter’s,  Parham, 
Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies,  ami  which  was 
thrown  down  hy  an  earthquake  in  1843. 

Little  Gidding. — The  church  of  Little  Gid- 
ding,  Hunts,  once  the  residence  of  Nicholas 
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Ferrar,  is  now  in  process  of  restoration.  “The 
proprietor  of  the  soil,”  says  the  Cambridge 
Chronicle,  “ has  undertaken,  at  his  sole  ex- 
pense, the  entire  restoration  of  the  fabric  of 
the  nave.  The  Jacobean  style  is  to  be  pre- 
served, as  tending  to  connect  more  closely  the 
present  building  with  the  time  of  Ferrar  : the 
chancel,  of  course,  will  be  made  to  correspond 
architecturally  with  the  nave.  All  the  genuine 
relics  of  Nicholas  Ferrar  will  be  preserved. 
But  if  the  church  is  to  be  in  its  internal 
arrangements  and  decoration  a fitting  memo- 
rial of  the  piety  and  devotion  of  the  Ferrar 
family,  larger  funds  will  he  required  than  either 
the  rector  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood  can 
support.  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  churchmen  throughout  the 
country  for  aid  in  the  work  of  beautifying  the 
church  of  Nicholas  Ferrar.” 

Cambridge. — Part  of  the  well-known  “ Spin- 
ning House”  is  to  be  altered,  and  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  the  police  force  of  the  city 
and  their  prisoners. 

Braintree.— The  parish  church  has  of  late 
been  somewhat  improved  by  the  removal  of 
the  mass  of  woodwork  at  the  back  of  the  altar 
which  interfered  with  the  east  window,  whose 
dimensions,  however,  are  slill  also  interfered 
with  by  the  red  bricks  which  block  up  the 
lower  part  of  it.  The  parishioners,  it  is  said, 
intend  to  fill  the  window  with  stained  glass. 
The  lath  and  plaster  partition  at  the  arch 
between  the  tower  and  nave  has  been  taken 
away.  The  font  has  been  placed  on  its  proper 
site,  close  to  the  western  entrance. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  GLASS  PAINTING. 

In  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  painted 
windows,  I asserted  that  the  characteristics 
of  cinque- cento  glass  given  by  Mr.  Winston 
never  obtained  but  a very  partial  influence, 
and  that  the  instances  were  “ attempts  to 
emulate  oil  pictures  ” in  effects  as  undesirable 
as  unattainable.  I had  a remembrance  of 
some  examples  at  Rouen  that  might  have  cor- 
roborated some  points  of  Mr.  Winston’s  state- 
ment, and  thought  that  1 had  seen  others  ; 
but  I am  more  than  ever  convinced* that  the 
instances  are  rare,  i.  e.  in  works  known  and 
approved  ; for,  in  a pretty  long  course  I took 
this  autumn  through  Germany  and  Bavaria,  I 
did  not  fall  in  with  any  answerable  to  Mr.  W.’s 
description,  although  I was  looking  for  them. 
All  I wish  to  say.  however,  for  the  present  is, 
that  whatsoever  windows  may  support  these 
said  characteristics,  those  alluded  to  at  Brus- 
sels are  not  of  the  number.  Indeed,  were  it 
not  for  an  anxiety  to  place  the  question  of  the 
principles  of  painted  glass  on  a clear  and  con- 
sistent basis,  the  correct  and  enlightened 
appreciation  of  these  undeniably  fine  windows 
shown  in  Mr.  Winston’s  letter,  would  have 
prevented  my  saying  any  more  about  them. 
And  there  is  just  one  point  more  in  his  letter 
to  which  I would  advert,  as  it  would  seem  to 
condemn  the  quest  as  well  as  the  enunciation 
of  all  principles  or  rules  whatsoever.  The 
writer  says  : “ It  is  not  my  intention  to  ques- 
tion the  rules  which  your  correspondent  has 
been  so  good  as  to  lay  down  for  the  guidance 
of  all  future  glass-painters,  further  than  to 
remark,  that  if  rules  to  the  like  effect  were 
applied  to  other  kinds  of  painting,  they  would 
lead  to  the  condemnation  of  works  which  have 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  learned  and  expe- 
rienced ; and  deservedly  so,  if  their  world-wide 
celebrity  and  popularity  are  emiiled  to  any 
weight.”  To  which  I may  reply,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  nay,  I should  myself  assert 
such  to  be  the  fact  — that  the  stupendous 
works  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  may  be  as  false  in 
principle  as  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  though 
the  commanding  genius  displayed  in  the  one 
extorts  admiration,  in  spite  of  outraged 
construction,  while  the  cumbrous  mediocrity 
of  the  other  provokes  a very  different  senti- 
ment; and  yet  1 fear  that  in  neither  could  tht 
practical  question,  “Does  it  look  well?”  Ik 
answered  in  the  affirmative : still  thiswouid  noi 
settle  the  matter,  nor  prove  rules  out  of  ordei 
or  void  of  utility.  I am  unwilling  just  at  presen' 
to  engage  in  the  whole  question,  hut  shall 
from  time  to  tune,  ask  leave  to  contribute  to  if 
solution  m your  columns;  meanwhile  I woult 


just  observe  that  where  sculpture  or  painting 
are  employed  on  integral  parts  of  a building, 
they  cease,  or  ought  to  cease,  to  be  indepen- 
dent ; that  we  will  find  such  to  have  been  the 
practice  in  sculpture,  in  the  highest  period  of 
art  in  Greece ; and  though  I am  not  aware  of 
any  wall  paintings  remaining  to  us  from  that 
time,  the  late  Greeks  acknowledged  it  in  the 
mosaics  of  Italy,  as  did  the  fresco  painters, 
more  or  less,  down  to  the  time  of  Michelangelo, 
and  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  show  that  their  artists  were  of  the 
like  opinion.  In  every  great  work  a certain 
obedience  and  unanimity  is  required,  so  to 
speak,  in  all  its  parts,  and  no  one  part,  with 
whatever  authority  of  talent,  can  despise  its 
conditions  without  injury  to  the  whole.* 

F.  W.  O. 


CAUDEBEC,  ON  TIIE  SEINE. 

It  would  be  difficult  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  Seine,  to  find  a more  charming  spot  than 
the  small  town  of  Caudebec  1 — its  beauties, 
together  with  those  of  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, have  been  celebrated  alike  by  French  and 
English  artists.  There  is  a spot  upon  the  quay  of  j 
the  little  town  which  Vernet  instanced  as  pre- 
senting one  of  the  most  charming  pictures  in  | 
Fiance.  Turner  also  has  made  it  the  subject  j 
of  one  of  his  delightful  drawings;  but  no 
drawing,  however  faithful,  can  give  more  than 
a feeble  notion  of  the  place  : the  traveller, 
therefore,  who  has  dwelt  upon  its  beauties  with  j 
his  own  eyes,  has  reason  to  be  doubly  grateful. 

The  town,  itself,  is  very  picturesque.  It 
has  a good  quay  well  planted  with  trees.  Cot- 
tages and  many  coloured  summer  pavilions 
dot  the  sides  of  the  hill,  imbedded  in  and  con- 
trasting well  with  the  dark  green  of  the  sur- 
rounding foliage.  Paths  wind  upwards  among 
the  trees,  and  lose  themselves  in  distance;  and 
from  the  eminence  thus  reached,  a view  may  be 
enjoyed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  so  lauded 
by  Vernet.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep  incline 
lies  the  town,  in  many  places  its  houses  washed  i 
by  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  the  ground  | 
gradually  rises,  until  the  view  is  terminated 
by  a chain  of  hills  richly  clothed  with  verdure. 
The  interior  of  the  town  has  undergone  but 
little  alteration.  It  has  all  the  features  peculiar 
to  French  towns  some  centuries  back  : the 
streets  are  narrow — in  many  places  intersected 


Iir,„  knt  J . .r,  ' 1113  previous  communica- 

Uon,  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  these.— Ed. 


by  a dark  stream,  which  receives  the  drainage 
of  the  overhanging  houses  : some  of  these 
houses  still  present  good  specimens  of  domestic 
architecture,  none  of  them  very  ornate,  but  all 
picturesque : one  has  some  good  specimens  of 
wood  carving  very  sadly  cut  about  to  afford 
more  light  to  the  interior,  which  it  possibly 
stood  much  in  need  of. 

About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a small 
square,  of  which  the  church  forms  one  side  •- 
the  east,  west,  and  north  fronts  of  this  splendid 
building  are  so  completely  blocked  up,  that  it 
is  nearly  impossible  to  get  any  good  view  of 
them.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
west  front  is  a work  of  exceeding  beauty,  per- 
haps not  to  be  equalled  in  all  Normandy  : the 
portals,  three  in  number,  are  magnificent. 
Some  portions  of  this  front  have  been  restored 
in  very  bad  taste,  and  in  a style  totally  at. 
variance  with  the  original  work.  Onr  smaller 
illustration  shows  the  tracery  of  the  circular 
window  in  the  centre  gable,  the  forms  in  which 
are  singular.  The  south  front  is  equally 
beautiful  with  the  other  parts  of  the  church  : 
the  excellence  of  the  general  design  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  great  variety  of  ornamental 
detail,  the  tracery  to  the  windows  and  the 
pierced  parapets  showing  great  fertility  of  in- 
vention. But  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  por- 
tion of  the  whole  building  is  the  lantern  and 
its  spire : on  these  every  variety  of  ornamental 
detail  has  been  lavished.  The  plan  of  the 
spire  is  singular  : it  is  formed  by  eight  tri- 
angles pierced  their  entire  height  and  encircled 
in  different  parts  by  bands  having  the  effect  of 
coronets. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  well  pro- 
portioned. There  are  in  the  various  chapels 
some  very  pretty  piscinae,  and  in  a chapel  to. 
the  south  of  that,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  tabernacle  work,  which  seems 
originally  to  have  formed  the  canopy  of  a 
sepulchral  monument. 

The  building  of  the  church  was  commenced 
in  1436,  and  is  said  to  have  occupied  fifty 
years.  The  architect’s  name  was  Le  Tellier, 
his  body  rests  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

It  would  be  hardly  grateful  to  leave  this 
pleasant  spot  without  a good  word  for  the 
small  hotel  standing  on  the  quay.  To  be 
sure,  there  is  no  great  variety  offered  in  the 
bill  of  fare,  but  then  everything  is  done  in  so 
pleasant  a manner,  and  there  is  such  an  evi- 
dent desire  to  oblige,  that  many  a hotel  of 
larger  pretensions  might  take  a lesson  from 
that  at  Caudebec. 
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BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov. 
24,  a.  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Planch£  entitled. 
“ Archee'dogical  Gleanings  at  Lincoln  and 
Southwell,”  in  which  some  singularly  interest- 
ing pieces  of  painted  glass  and  sculpture, 
hitherto  unnoticed  by  antiquaries,  were  described 
and  commented  upon.  One  in  particular,  the 
sculptures  on  the  capital  of  a column  in  South- 
well  Minster,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Planche 
as  literally  to  settle  the  long  disputed  question 
of  the  date  of  the  earlier  portion  of  that  mag- 
nificent edifice.  It  represented  an  ecclesiastic 
of  rank — a bi-hop  or  archbishop— standing 
within  a building,  on  the  outside  of  which  was 
the  figure  of  some  saint  bowing  before  the 
Trinity,  behind  whom  stood  a female  with  a lily 
in  her  hand,  and  having  a child  or  smaller  per- 
sonage, near  her.  Mr.  Planchd  suggests  that 
the  subject  of  this  sculpture  was  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  second  church  at  Southwell  by 
Archbishop  Thomas,  and  that  the  saint  was 
intended  to  personify  Paulinus,  the  founder  of 
the  first  church,  soliciting  the  protection  of 
the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  for  ihe  new 
or  restored  edifice.  The  female  with  the  ldv 
being  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  and  the  child  probably  a repetition 
of  the  Saviour  as  an  infant.  In  illustration  of 
his  paper,  Mr.  Planch^  exhibited  drawings  and 
tracings  of  some  figures  at  Lincoln  ; an  oak- 
tree  with  bows  from  the  windows  of  the  chap- 
ter-house at  Southwell,  and  a crowned  head 
forming  a corbel  to  a doorway  in  the  south 
aisle  of  that  minster,  which  exhibited  remark- 
ably early  and  interesting  examples  of  the 
collar  of  SS. 


THET  EDINBURGH  SLATERS* 

The  slaters  were  united,  along  with  the 
glaziers,  to  the  incorporation  of  wrights  and 
masons  in  1703.  The  wages  of  the  workmen 
at  that,  time  were  equivalent  to  Is.  sterling  per 
day.  Fifty  years  ago  they  had  risen  to  double 
that  amount ; and  during  the  war  to  20s.  25s. 
and  even  to  30s.  per  week.  Previous  to  1820 
they  were  as  low  as  15s.  and  16s.;  hut  during 
the  reign  of  the  building  mania  they  varied 
from  18s.  to  25s.  per  week.  They  subsequently 
fell  once  m<>re  to  16s.  and  18s.  and  continued 
at  these  rates  for  a period  of  ten  years. 

Io  1832  the  slaters  established  a union.  In 
1837  they  perpetrated  a strike.  It  lasted 
some  two  months,  when  the  masters  yielded, 
and  the  wages  rose  to  1/.  per  week.  In  the 
interim  the  men  had  opened  a yard  in  the 
Castle-road,  and  commenced  business  on 
their  own  account.  A curious  fact  occurs  to 
us  in  connection  with  this  enterprise.  It  was 
not  the  old  hands,  nor  the  best  hands,  nor 
even  the  most  outrageous  unionists,  that 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  speculation,  or,  in 
other  words,  received  the  most  wages ; hut 
chiefly  it  was  those  men  who  could  he  least  de- 
pended upon,  who  cared  not  a fig  for  the 
union,  or  for  their  masters,  hut  who  were 
ready  to  sell  their  labour  and  their  principles 
to  whichever  party  was  best  prepared  to  pay 
for  them.  This  was  “moral  force”  with  a 
vengeance.  This  was  a specimen  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  obnoxious  principles  of  a 
trades’-union  invariably  react  on  the  interests 
and  schemes  of  its  most  devoted  part'zans. 

There  have  been  several  partial  strikis  .since 
that  time,  and  all  of  them  successful  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen.  At  present  the  wages  are  21s. 
per  week  throughout  the  year,  since,  notwith- 
standing that  the  hours  are  necessarily  shorter 
in  winter,  the  wages  are  not  reduced.  It  is 
proper  to  state,  however,  that  these  wages  are 
seldom  realised.  The  loss  of  time  in  summer 
with  rain,  and  in  winter  with  frost,  sadly  de- 
preciates the  amount.  We  have  had  the 
average  given  to  us  as  high  as  17s.  and  as  low 
as  13s.;  but  probably  the  mean  difference  of 
these  sums  will  represent  the  true  average 
wages  per  week.  'There  are  upwards  of  100 
slaters  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  including 
apprentices,  who  serve  five  years.  Probably 
one  halt  of  that  number  were  bred  in  the 
country. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  danger  and 

* Condensed  from  tie  Edinburgh  Newt. 


the  uncertain  nature  of  the  trade,  it  is  very 
remarkable  how  it  runs  in  families.  We  have 
been  more  than  astonished  at  the  number  of 
slaters  we  have  met  whose  fathers  belonged  to 
the  same  occupation. 

Setting  aside  its  danger,  the  trade  is  by  no 
means  unhealthy.  There  is  no  disease  pecu- 
liar to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  masons.  The 
slaters  as  a class  have  been  dissipated  and 
irregular  in  their  habits.  It  is  true  that  no 
trade  in  connection  with  building  more  re- 
quires men  of  steady  and  temperate  habits  than 
that  of  the  slaters  ; hut  it  is  equally  true  that 
no  trade  is,  or  rather  was,  more  given  to  dis- 
sipation. “ 'Thirty  years  ago  the  slaters 
were  a set  of  drunken  rascals,  and  they  are 
little  better  to-day,”  are  the,  words  of  one  of 
i he  oldest  master  slaters  in  Edinburgh.  'The 
character  of  the  men  has  greatly  improved. 
'Temperance  has  made  good  progress  among 
them.  They  have  also  established  a library  in 
connection  with  their  association,  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  is  flourishing,  and  which,  un- 
doubtedly, is  one  of  the  very  best  purposes  to 
which  they  could  apply  their  union  funds. 
'Their  educational  standard  is  also  improved, 
although,  we  may  add,  there  is  yet  room 
enough  and  to  spare  for  greater  advancement. 

Besides  the  roofing  of  houses,  the  slater 
occasionally  rough-casts  and  paints  the  walls, 
repairs  the  chimney-pots,  and  puts  on  cans. 
A large  proportion  of  them  are  also  firemen. 
Por  these  duties  they  are  peculiarly  adapted, 
from  their  habit  of  climbing  in  dangerous 
situations. 


TEMPLE  BAR. 

You  are  not,  I hope,  Mr.  Editor,  a Temple- 
Bar-rister,  hut  will  cordially  join  in  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  that  liar  which  now 
serves  only  to  keep  up  an  invidious  distinction 
between  those  who  reside  east  and  west  of  it. 
Be  it  the  work  of  Wren  or  not,  and  that  it  is 
his  has  been  questioned,  as  a piece  of  architec- 
ture it  is  positively  ugly,  and  exhibits  almost 
as  many  solecisms  in  taste  and  Jesign  as  it  was 
possible  to  put  together  within  the  same  com- 
pass. On  the  score  of  antiquity.  It  possesses 
as  little  claim  to  mercy  as  on  that  of  artistic 
merit.  There  is  nothing  at  all  venerable 
about  it : it  is  merely  what,  in  speaking  of  a 
person,  we  should  term  an  old-fashioned  quiz  ; 
and,  hy  the  bye,  ere  I forget  it,  I may  observe, 
a propos  to  it,  that  a friend  of  mine,  perhaps 
you  will  say  he  is  number  one,  is  wont  to  make 
use  of  the  epithet,  Temple-barbarous,  to  ex- 
press the  superlative  degree  of  barbarousness. 

Were  it.,  however,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  now 
the  contrary,  it  is  at  all  events  a positive  incon- 
venience and  obstruction,  and  liars  the  way  to 
the  highly- de-irahle  improvements  which, it  not 
immediately  at  first,  would,  no  doubt,  follow  its 
removal.  Whereas,  so  long  as  it  is  suffered  to 
remain,  it  is  impossible  to  widen  the  street  on 
either  side  of  the  way,  just  at  that  particular 
point  where  a considerable  increase  of  breadth 
is  highly  desirable. 

What,  occasion  there  is  for  having  any  for- 
mal and  visible  boundary  between  the  City 
and  Westminster  any  more  than  between  the 
several  separate  districts  of  the  metropolis,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand;  more  especially  as 
its  conspicuousness  renders  it  all  the  more  an 
eye-sore.  If  the  corporation  regard  it  as  their 
palladium,  let  them  hy  all  means  take  it  to 
themselves,  and  plant  it  in  front  of  that  marvel 
of  taste — the  fa^ide  of  their  own  Guildhall. 

Z. 


Improvements  in  Paris. — We  learn  that 
public  works  are  being  carried  on  with  great 
activity.  'The  question  of  the  continuation  ol 
the  arcades  in  the  new  Rue  de  Rivoli  has  been 
under  discussion.  Numerous  proprietors  of 
houses  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of 
continuing  them  throughout  the  whole  line  of 
the  new  street,  while  others  have  opposed  it, 
and  have  even  disputed  the  right  of  tile  city  to 
enforce  a stvle  of  architecture,  as  it  did  not 
come  under  the  exact  meaning  of  a measure  of 
public  utility.  After  discussing  the  pros  and 
cons  at  some  length,  the  commission  ulti- 
mately decided  that  the  arcade  should  he  con- 
tinued. 


METROPOLITAN  SEWERS  COMMISSION. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  SURVEYOR. 

At  a special  Court  of  Sewers,  held  on 
Friday,  the  26th  ult.  in  Greek-street,  Soho, 
tenders  for  works  in  Lee-road  and  Eltham-road 
were  received  from  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Dethick, 
contractors.  'The  tender  of  the  former  amounted 
to  2,673/.  and  that  of  the  latter  to  2,600/. 
while  the  estimate  of  the  surveyor  of  the  com- 
mission was  only  2,000/.  'The  discrepancy 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Court,  who 
ordered  the  insertion  of  fresh  advertisements, 
inviting  further  tenders. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Joseph  William  Bazelgette  was 
appointed  general  surveyor  of  works  under  the 
commission,  the  chairman,  at  the  same  time, 
passing  an  eulogium  upon  Mr.  Bazelgette, 
who,  he  stated,  had  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee flattering  testimonials  from  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson  and  Sir  William  Cubiit,  and  had 
been  selected  hy  the  committee  out  of  thirty- 
three  competitors.  The  commissioners  had 
felt  this  to  he  a most  important  appointment, 
and  their  judgment  had  not  been  at  all  swayed 
by  the  successful  candidate  being  an  officer  of 
the  commission.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th,  Sir 
B.  Hall  said,  hy  an  Act  of  last  session,  power 
was  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  to  levy  a rate  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  to 
carry  out  improvements  in  connection  with  this 
department.  'I  his  Act  would  terminate  with 
the  close  of  the  present  session  of  Parliament, 
and  he  wanted  to  know,  first,  if  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a Bill 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  to  con- 
tinue the  present  Act?  and  next,  if  such  was 
their  intention,  whether  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  at  such  a period  of  the  session  as 
would  afford  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis an  opportunity  of  discussing  its  pro- 
visions ? 

Lord  J.  Manners  6aid  that  the  lion,  baronet 
had  described  very  accurately  the  object  of  the 
Act  referred  to.  With  regard  to  the  questions 
put  hy  the  hon.  baronet  in  connection  with 
this  subject,  he  had  to  answer  both  of  them  in 
the  affirmative. 


CALCULATIONS  FOR  THE  CITY 
RAILWAY  TERMINUS. 

The  committee  to  whom  Mr.  Pearson’s 
scheme  was  referred  have  brought  up  their 
report  to  a public  meeting.  In  it  they  sav, — 

“ We  find  that  the  capital  required  to  con- 
struct the  railway  and  stations  thus  limited,  to 
fill  up  the  valley  of  the  Fleet,  and  effect  the 
great  street  communications  from  east  to  west, 
between  Battle-bridge  and  Holborn,  would,  in 
round  numbers,  amount  to  1,000,000/. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  ground  to  be 
cleared  for  the  execution  of  so  much  of  the 
project  as  lies  north  of  the  Holborn  valley  is 
estimated  hy  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Banning 
at  823,000/. ; while  Mr.  'Tite  estimates  it  at 
612,000/.  and  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  T.  M. 
Nelson  value  it  at  480,000/.  Ol  course  it  is 
impossible  lor  us  to  determine  between  such 
extensive  differences  of  opinion  upon  an 
avowedly  difficult  question  between  such  able 
professional  men  : probably  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  questions,  experience  may  shew  that 
safety  of  calculation  would  place  the  sum  mid- 
way between  the  two  extremes,  which  will  leave 
the  amount  about  where  Mr.  Tile  places  it, 
namely,  612,000/. 

Mr.  Stevens  reports  to  the  committee  that  the 
cost  of  constructing  the  railway  stadons  and 
street  improvements  north  of  Holborn  valley 
will  amount  to  one-half  of  the  sum  which  these 
items  would  cost  if  the  whole  project  is  car- 
ried at  once ; and  from  the  concurrent  evidence 
of  all  parties  we  gather,  that  the  cost  both  of 
land  purchases  and  construction  of  the  first 
section  of  the  project  will  amount  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  one-half  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. Ic  also  appears  to  us,  that  if,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Railway  Commissioners’  re- 
port, the  total  cost  of  the  combined  operations 
of  railroad  undertaking  and  street  improve- 

* We  understand  that  four  were  selected  as  worthj  of 
especial  consideration;  viz.  Mr.  Bazelgette,  Mr.  Johi 
Billing,  Mr.  Grantham,  and  Mr.  Netherwajr, 
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nients  he  fairly  distributed,  the  amour, t would 
be  divided  between  them  in  about  equal  pro- 
portions.” . . r „ 

They  advised  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
company  to  take  proper  steps  to  raise  a capital 
of  600,000 l.  for  the  execution  of  the  trunk 
railroad  and  stations  north  of  Holborn  ralley, 
to  he  constructed  with  four  double  lines,  suft- 
cient  for  the  accommodation  of  all  the  com- 
panies, if  they  shall  elect  to  come  in,  with 
means  and  facilities  of  proceeding  to  complete 
the  entire  project  as  originally  proposed,  by  a 
bill  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,— and 
this  the  meeting  confirmed. 


THE  HAWK-BOY  AND  THE  JUDGE. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  A LAW  COURT. 

In  the  Islington  County  Court,  recently,  an 
action  was  brought  by  a boy  against  his  master,  to 
recover  a week’s  wages,  and  the  following  colloquy 
took  place  between  the  learned  judge  and  the  plas- 
terer's page  : — 

The  Judge.  — Why  is  your  master  not  here  ? 

The  Boy. — He’s  as  drunk  as  a judge,  this  morn- 


moneys  merely  advanced  on  personal  security,  or 
bills  of  exchange  in  the  way  now  proposed.  H.s 
Honour  rejected  this  deed  also,  and  considered  that 
he  ought  at  once  to  nonsuit  the  plaintiffs  ; but  as 
the  defendants  had  other  objections,  lie  would  go 
on  with  the  case.  The  defendant  and  a witness  now 
proved,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  that  a mate- 
rial alteration  had  been  made  in  the  bill  since  its 
drawing  and  acceptance.  Plaintiff’s  counsel  now 
proposed  to  give  at  a future  time  evidence  respect- 
ing the  deed,  and  asked  an  adjournment.  His 
Honour  refused  this,  and  gave  judgment  of  non- 
suit on  two  grounds, — first,  the  invalidity  of  the 
deeds  in  this  case,— and,  secondly,  because  he  con- 
sidered the  defendant  had  proved  the  alteration  in 
the  hill.  Verdict  for  defendant,  with  costs.  1 his 
decision  is  of  interest  to  all  building  societies,  who 
to  obtain  higher  rate  of  interest  than  they  can  upon 
mortgage,  have  lent  their  funds  upon  bills  of  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  than  their  deeds  of  enrolment 
provide.  It  is  clear  all  moneys  lent  as  in  the  present 
cannot  be  legally  recovered. 


-What’s  this  bill  for,  against  your 


articles,  or  in  statistical  tables;  and  2.  A great 
body  of  information,  principally  in  a tabular 
shape,  on  subjects  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy  and  history,  chronology, geography, 
&c.  is  here  preserved.” 

The  present  volume  contains,  amongst  other 
papers,  one  of  Mr.  DeMorgan’s  erudite  and 
ingenious  essays,  “ On  the  Difficulty  of  Correct 
Description  of  Books  a paper  on  “ Electric 
Telegraphs,”  which  records  progress  up  to 
this  time,  and  some  remarks  on  the  “ Railways 
of  the  Continent  and  America.” 

With  respect  to  the  section  on  “ Public  Im- 
provements,” we  do  not  throw  any  discredit 
on  it  by  saying  that  it  contains  nothing  new  to 
the  readers  of  the  Builder,— but  considering 
the  great  extent  to  which  it  is  obviously 
indebted  to  our  journal,  some  reference  to  it 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place. 


mg. 

The  Judge.- 
masti  r ? 

The  Boy. — For  feeding  the  hawk. 

The  Judge  (innocently).— What ! does  your  mas- 
ter  keep  birds  ? 

The  Boy  (holding  up  his  hands,  as  if  pitying  the 
legal  and  learned  functionary  for  his  ignorance). — 
Buds,  no  ! How  green  you  must  be.  (Roars  of 
laughter.)  The  hawks  we  feeds  an’t  live  uns. 

His  Honour  was  here  set  right  by  one  of  the 
• officers  of  the  court,  who  in  his  youthful  days,  it 
appeared,  fed  the  plasterer’s  aviary. 

The  Judge.— Ah,  I see  : we  must  all  live  and 
learn. 

The  Boy. — Well,  I’m  blest  if  you  an’t,  begging 
your  parding,  Sir,  my  lord,  got  a deal  more  to 
larn  afore  you  dies.  (Much  laughter.) 

His  Honour,  finding  the  hawk-boy  a chalk  too 
much  for  him,  as  the  gamin  expressed  it,  disposed 
of  the  suitor  by  telling  him  he  would  order  his 
master  to  pay  his  wages,  and  allow  him  his  day’s 
expenses. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 
IMPORTANT  as  to  the  payment  of  land-tax 

Robertson  v.  Russell. — This  was  an  action 
brought  before  Mr.  Serjeant  Jones,  the  judge  of 
the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  to  recover  two 
quarters’  land-tax  paid  by  the  plaintiff  for  a house 
hired  of  the  defendant. 

The  defendant  put  in  an  agreement,  signed  by  the 
plaintiff,  in  which  no  mention  was  made  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  in  question,  and  cited  the  cases  of 
Armfield  v.  White,  1 Ryan  & Moody,  246,  and 
Manning  v.  Lunn,  2 Car.  & K.  13,  in  which  it 
was  held  that  the  tenant  was  liable  unless  there  was 
an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary. 

His  Honour,  having  looked  into  the  authorities, 
observed  that,  although  the  land-tax  is  a tax  pecu- 
liarly falling  upon  the  landlord,  from  whom  the 
tenant  has  a right  to  recover  it,  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  he  could  not  do  so  where,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  enters  into  an  agreement  to  pay  all 
taxes.  The  plaintiff  had  no  doubt  entered  into  the 
agreement  in  ignorance  of  the  law,  the  state  of 
which  lie  (his  Honour)  could  not  alter.  The  tax 
should  have  been  expressly  excepted  in  the  agree- 
ment, and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  give 
judgment  for  the  defendant. 


of  33oofcg. 

Progress  in  Art  and  Architecture,  with  Prece- 
,de nt s for  Ornaments.  By  John  P.  Seddon, 
Architect.  London  : Bogue,  1852. 

When  we  opened  Mr.  Seddon’3  volume  at  the 
illustrations,  we  fancied,  for  an  instant,  that  it 
was  a new  work  by  the  able  and  popular  author 
of  the  “ Lamps,”  so  closely  is  the  manner  fol- 
lowed ; and  there  is  a similar  reflex  to  be 
found  in  the  letter-press,  including  wild  abuse 
of  “ Restoration,”  the  Renaissance,  and  those 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  think  differently 
from  the  writer,  with  corresponding  admira- 
tion of  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice.  We  do  not  say 
this  unkindly,  to  discourage  the  writer,  but  to 
warn  him  against  being  simply  an  echo,  and 
lead  him  to  think  for  himself.  We  should  be 
glad  if  we  were  able  to  speak  with  unqualified 
praise  of  the  work,  because  the  writer  is  pos- 
sessed of  ability  and  energy,  and  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  aid  in  advancing  the  art  he  evidently 
loves.  It  has  many  good  passages,  and  twelve 
plates  of  Byzantine  and  Early  Gothic  orna- 
ment, some  of  them,  especially  plate  7,  very 
cleverly  drawn  on  stone  by  the  author. 

He  is  enthusiastic  in  claiming  pre-eminence 
for  art  over  science.  He  says — 

“ The  latter  may,  indeed,  like  the  insect  archi- 
tects of  the  ocean  coral  isle,  patiently  adding  fact 
to  fact  gleaned  by  observation,  build  again  in 
theory  the  system  of  the  universe  ; yet  her  work  is 
that  of  reason  and  intellect  alone,  a simple  process 
of  induction,  and,  amid  all  the  pride  of  the  know- 
ledge thus  gained,  and  the  ease  of  wealth  it 
procures,  there  is  cause  for  fear  lest  the  affections 
become  blunted,  and  the  faith  relaxed,  and  the  heart 
steeled,  so  that  men  take  no  more  notice  of  the 
glory  of  the  heavens,  save  that  they  drop  fatness  or. 
their  fields,  or  guide  their  vessels  through  the  deep, 
nor  of  the  how  set  in  the  clouds,  but  for  its  pro- 
phecy of  the  seasons  ; but  the  warning  voice  of 
art  is  raised  to  fix  the  most  transient  beam  of  love- 
liness that  passes  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  to 
stay  for  the  thankful  admiration  of  millions  and 
tens  of  millions  yet  to  be  born  those  revelations  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  which  stand  as  the  epochs  of 
a life-time,  while  she  is  able  further  to  create 
beauty  for  herself,  working  with  the  principles  she 
has  gleaned  from  nature,  and  adding  thereto  the 
image  of  thought.” 


CAUTION  TO  BUILDING  SOCIETIES. 

Brompton  County  Court. 

An  action  was  brought  by  Robert  Clarke  and 
John  Quick,  trustees  of  the  Union  Joint-Stock 
Building  Company,  to  receive  42/.  of  William  Bell, 
drawer  of  a bill  of  exchange,  a third  time  renewed. 
The  hill  was  put  in,  and  payment  by  the  acceptor 
show  n by  the  plaintiffs,  several  of  the  directors,  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  company.  The  deed  was  pro- 
duced, on  which  the  society  was  founded,  duly  re- 
gistered, enabling  it  to  sue  in  the  names  of  the 
trustees,  but  only  giving  it  power  to  borrow  and 
/end  moneys  on  mortgage,  and  not  otherwise,  or  as 
the  plaintiffs  had  in  this  instance.  A supplemen- 
tal deed  -vas  also  put  in  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  plain- 
tin  s counsel,  but  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Pullen, 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  on  the  ground  of  its 
not  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  re- 
lating to  Joint  Stock  Companies,  the  7 & 8 Viet, 
c.  110,  ss.  10  and  21.  The  learned  judge  coincided 
with  the  views  of  Mr.  Pullen,  and  rejected  this  sup- 
plemental deed  as  evidence.  Mr.  Pullen  then 
urged  that  the  original  deed  was  inadmissible  as 
evidence,  as  it  did  not  give  power  to  sue  for 


The  headings  of  its  four  chapters  are — 

1.  The  due  rank  of  art  corresponding  with 
that  of  science,  and  the  hopes  and  means  of 
attaining  thereto. 

2.  'The  unity  of  art  and  the  relation  of  its 
several  branches. 

3.  The  respective  positions  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  and  the  requisite 
treatment  of  the  latter  for  the  purposes  of 
architectural  decoration. 

4.  Precedents  for  architectural  ornament. 


The  British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1853. 

Charles  Knight,  Fleet-street. 

For  twenty-six  years  Mr.  Knight  has  given 
the  Almanac  a “Companion,” — one  always 
brim-full  of  information  and  useful  knowledge. 
We  willingly  endorse  the  publisher’s  own 
statement  that  “The  series  is  of  permanent 
value  on  two  accounts  1.  The  unparalleled 
course  of  public  improvement  during  the 
quarter  century  of  its  publication  is  here 
j recorded,  year  by  year,  either  in  separate 


Ancient  and  Modern  Colours,  from  the  earliest 
Periods  to  the  present  Time,  with  their  chemi- 
cal and  artistical  Properties.  By  William 
Linton.  London : Longman  and  Co. 
1852.  . 

In  an  age  such  as  this,  when, — notwithstanding 
chemistry  ar  d its  progress  constitute,  in  many 
respects,  a fair  and  just  subject  of  self-gratula- 
tion , — we  are  told  that  there  are  painters  of 
good  name  and  note  whose  elaborate  and 
valuable  productions  actually  melt  away  and 
disappear  in  about  as  many  months  as  ancient 
paintings  have  withstood  the  influence  of  cen- 
turies without  change  at  all, — and  in  so  melt- 
ing, dropping  an  eye,  and  so  forth,  afford  an 
incredulous  age,  perhaps,  some  glimpse  into 
the  mysteries  of  bleeding  Salvators  and  wink- 
ing virgins, — such  a little  work  as  the  present 
cannot  but  be  an  acceptable  and  a valuable 
boon  to  art.  It  is,  doubtless,  based  on  the 
tabular  concentration  of  important  information 
on  the  same  subject,  by  the  same  author, 
printed  some  time  since  for  private  circulation, 
hut  published  in  the  Builder  at  the  time. 
The  present  much  more  extended  production 
is  appropriately  dedicated,  by  permission,  to 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  as  president  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  That  portion  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
in  colours  and  painting  is  particularly  inter- 
esting. It  evolves  many  glimpses  of  a far 
higher  state  of  art  and  knowledge  than  the 
moderns  are  generally  willing  to  allow  that 
the  ancients  possessed.  Many  of  the  colours 
used  by  the  latter  were,  as  is  well  known,  of 
the  most  durable  kind ; and  it  is  ascertained 
that  discoveries  regarded  as  quite  modern, 
such  as  those  relating  to  the  silicates,  were 
well  known  in  ancient  times. 

Still,  much  remains  to  be  done,  both  in  the 
re- discovery  of  ancient  processes,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  new.  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  other 
eminent  modern  chemists,  have  done  not 
a little  towards  these  ends,  especially  the 
former;  and  every  one  who  can,— however 
little  authority  he  may  be  able  to  bring  along 
with  his  suggestions, — ought  to  aid  in  so  good 
a cause  as  far  as  possible.  With  this  view, 
perhaps  it  may  even  he  worth  while  for  us  to 
mention  a little  circumstance  noticed  by  our- 
selves while  experimenting  with  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  colour-bases  of  the  ancients, 
namely,  iron,  though  without  any  relation  to 
the  preparation  of  mere  colours.  Hsematite, 
or  blood-stone,  is  an  exceedingly  hard  and 
stony  red  oxide  of  iron.  Desiring  to  grind 
(shall  we  call  it)  this  stony  oxide  into  a very 
fine  powder  chemically , we  extracted  its  nitrate 
with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way,  precipitating 
the  oxide  with  caustic  potash  or  soda.  Now, 
what  we  regard  as  worthy  of  note  here  is  the 
fact  that  although  the  oxide,  while  being  so 
precipitated  for  the  first  time,  had  still  a crude, 
rough,  and  heavy  aspect;  a second  and  a third 
extraction  and  precipitation  seemed  gradually 
to  refine  its  particles,  so  that  at  length  it  pre- 
cipitated in  a beautiful  and  subtle  floating  film, 
with  quite  a gelatinous  aspect.  This  we  do  not 
presume  to  explain  chemically  : it  may  appear 
to  be  not  very  consistent  with  the  atomal 
theory  : nevertheless,  it  is  a fact,  and  as  such 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  state  the  circum- 
stance, together  with  the  suggestion, — might 
not  metallic  colours  be  thus,  as  it  were,  cherm- 
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cally  ground  and  refined  to  a very  high  degree, 
80  as  to  render  them  much  more  brilliant  as 
well  as  subtle  than  as  ordinarily  prepared  ? 
This  idea  first  struck  us  lately  while  observing 
an  artist-friend  calcining  oxide  of  iron  into  red- 
ness on  his  parlour  fire. 

One  other  hint,  and  we  are  done:  have  the 
properties  of  iodide  of  nickel  ever  been  examined 
with  reference  to  colouring  or  gilding?  It  sub- 
limes in  metallic  crumbling  flakes  like  gold, 
and  might  perhaps  be  of  some  special  use  to 
artists. 

Mr.  Linton’s  work  should  go  into  the  hands 
of  every  painter  and  investigator  of  the 
subject. 


iUflfecellanea. 

Engineering  at  the  Queen’s  College, 
Birmingham. — The  engineering  department 
of  this  institution,  of  which  we  early  spoke, 
has  commenced  its  operations,  under  the 
directions  of  Professors  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt, 
W.  P.  Marshall,  H.  Rose,  and  G.  Shaw.  Ac- 
cording to  the  newspapers,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Warneford  has  enabled  the  college  to  erect  a 
lecture-room,  engineering  workshops,  and 
rooms  for  resident  engineering  students,  and 
has  defrayed  the  expenses  of  a supplemental 
charter,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
council  is  enabled  to  confer  by  examination 
the  degree  of  “ civil  engineer.”  “ Considering 
the  present  condition  of  engineering,  mining, 
and  architectural  science,  the  unrestricted 
competition  to  which  our  trade  and  manufac- 
tures must  inevitably  be  henceforth  exposed, 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  systematic 
education  in  arts  and  manufactures  is  esta- 
blished in  some  continental  states,  a cogent 
argument  is  supplied  that  this  department 
should  be  energetically  and  efficiently  carried 
out  in  Birmingham,  the  great  centre  of  manu- 
facture and  mining  operations;  and  the  recent 
alarming  and  numerous  accidents  in  ships,  mines, 
manufactories,  and  railways,  must  be  allowed 
to  add  to  the  growing  necessity  of  this  branch 
of  education,  and  to  its  importance  and  value 
to  the  public  at  large.” 

Schools  of  Art. — At  Cheltenham,  draw- 
ing-classes in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Art  are  in  course  of  progress.  A committee, 
•consisting  of  several  clergy  and  laity,  has  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  framing  rules, 
securing  a suitable  building,  &c.  and  Lord 
Ward  has  consented  to  give  an  inaugural 
address. The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Here- 

ford are  announced  as  the  first  ecclesiastical 
•corporation  which  has  set  the  example  of  sup- 
porting art  education,  by  subscribing  10/.  to- 
wards the  establishment  at  Hereford  of  an 
elementary  drawing-school  in  connection  with 
the  department  of  practical  art. At  Car- 

narvon, the  necessary  arrangements  are  in 
progress  to  found  a school  of  drawing 
and  design  in  connection  with  the  training 
and  other  educational  establishments  there. 
An  efficient  master  will  be  appointed  by 

the  Board  of  Trade. A public  meeting 

has  been  held  at  Swansea,  at  which  it 
has  been  resolved  to  accept  the  offer  made 
by  the  Government  for  the  establishment  of  a 
drawing  and  modelling  school  there,  and  to 
support  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed,  including 
representatives  of  “The  People’s  Institute,” 
and  “The  Literary  Society  of  Working  Men;” 
as  well  as  the  head  master  of  every  seminary 
in  the  town  accepting  the  offer  of  the  Govern- 
ment aid. 

On  Warming. — I have  lately  read  in  The 
Builder  much  about  chimneys,  ventilation, 
and  carbonic  acid  : all  these  bear  indirectly 
upon  my  requirements,  as  I will  endeavour  to 
explain.  1 get  up  about  half-past  six,  break- 
fast with  the  family  at  nine,  and  go  to  business 
about  ten.  My  best  opportunity  for  study  is 
therefore  between  seven  and  nine,  in  a quiet 
little  growleryof  my  own  ; but  in  winter  I find 
it  very  cold,  notwithstanding  a great  coat  and 
a horsecloth.  This  my  sanctum  is  about 
12  feet  square,  and  I want  some  simple  means  of 
warming  it  before  seven  in  the  morning.  The 
source  of  heat  must  be  lighted  over  night:  it 
has  in  it  a stove  and  a chimney.  Some  of  my 
friends  recommend  a gas  stove,  some  an 


Arnott’s  stove,  and  some  an  oil  lamp.  There 
is  no  gas  in  the  house,  so  the  first  is  impracti- 
cable. Arnott’s  stove  requires  peculiar  fuel 
and  nice  management,  besides  having  a risk 
of  explosion.  An  oil  lamp  would  no  doubt  be 
very  easy  to  manage,  and  I am  told  that  lamps 
are  used  for  this  purpose  in  France.  If  any 
of  your  readers  can  assist  me  in  my  warming 
difficulty,  it  will  be  of  use  to  myself,  and  pro- 
bably to  many  others  similarly  situated. 

C.  P.  S. 

Engravers  in  the  Royal  Academy. — 
According  to  the  Athenceum,  her  Majesty,  as 
the  head  of  the  Royal  Academy,  has  backed 
the  petition  to  that  body  of  the  engravers,  with 
her  gracious  recommendation  of  their  prayer; 
and  the  Forty,  in  obedience  to  royal  wishes, 
and  in  compliance,  doubtless,  with  their  own 
sense  of  the  justice  of  the  demand,  have,  we 
believe,  consented  to  admit  a certain  number 
of  engravers  (to  be  hereafter  determined  on) 
to  the  full  honours  of  the  Academy.  “Thus, 
after  nearly  ninety  years  of  heart-hurnings, 
this  grievance  is  removed,— and  the  little  stool 
in  the  ante-room  which  Woollett  contemned, 
will  be  changed  for  a morocco- chair  in  the 
midst  of  the  Forty.”  The  “ Select  Com- 
mittee on  Arts  ” expressed  themselves  strongly 
against  the  exclusion  so  long  ago  as  1836,  when 
Mr.  John  Pye  and  others  interested  themselves 
6trongly  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Pye’s  pamphlet 
of  that  date  has  doubtless  aided  in  bringing 
about  this  ultimate  result. 

French  and  English  Iron. — The  Paris 
Constitutionnel  has  a long  article  on  a report 
from  M.  Lechatelier,  engineer  of  mines,  who 
had  been  charged  by  the  French  Government 
with  a mission  in  England  to  ascertain  the 
stale  of  the  railroads  there,  the  condition  of  the 
rolling  stock,  and  the  expenses  of  working, 
with  a view  to  the  adoption  in  France  of  any 
advantages  that  they  might  present.  The  re- 
port of  M.  Lechatelier  goes  into  many  techni- 
cal details,  which  are  briefly  noticed  by  the 
Constitutionnel,  but  which  are  little  under- 
stood by  the  public  at  large.  Our  contempo- 
rary inclines  to  a belief  that,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  locomotives,  and  in  many  other 
points,  the  English  have  no  superiority;  but 
admits  that  there  is  an  immense  economy  in 
the  expense  of  traction  or  haulage  as  compared 
with  what  it  costs  in  this  country.  We  must 
express  some  surprise  at  the  statement  of  the 
quality  of  French  iron  being  superior  to  that 
of  England.  This  statement,  taken  in  a gene- 
ral sense,  is  decidedly  incorrect.  There  are, 
certainly,  parts  of  France  which  supply  ore  of 
a very  superior  quality,  but  the  quantity  of 
this  iron  is  comparatively  small. — Galignani. 

New  Truss  Bridge. — The  Troy  (Ameri- 
can) paper,  states  that  a bridge  has  been 
erected  over  the  creek  in  Second-street,  New 
York,  by  the  inventor,  Dudley  Blanchard,  in 
company  with  Louis  Fellows,  of  that  city.  It 
is  an  iron  truss  bridge  of  73  feet  span,  com- 
posed of  twenty-four  separate  castings,  after 
six  different  patterns — four  to  each.  It  weighs 
about  5 tons  of  cast-iron,  and  has  about  2 tons 
of  bolting.  It  has  been  tested  with  40  tons 
on  it,  and  no  sign  of  deflection  exhibited. 
This  bridge  is  constructed  with  braces  and 
chords  of  various  proportions— each  part  of 
the  truss  frame  being  made  and  proportioned 
to  the  strain  which  it  has  to  sustain.  The  in- 
ventor, it  is  said,  employs  less  material  in 
making  a bridge  of  equal  strength  to  that  of 
the  uniformed  truss  bridges.  Messrs.  Blan- 
chard and  Fellows  are  now  engaged  in  roofing 
the  rolling  mill  of  the  Albany  Iron  Works,  a 
building  336  feet  long  by  135  feet  wide,  with 
an  iron  roof,  supported  on  same  principle. 

New  Steam-Condenser. — There  is  now 
in  operation  at  the  North  Point  foundry  and 
machine-shop  in  Jersey  city,  says  the  New 
York  Courier,  a “ condenser,”  invented  by 
Mr.  J.  Mdler,  lately  of  New  Orleans,  so  con-  | 
structed  as  to  convert  the  steam  into  water,  j 
and  return  it  to  boilers  undiminished,  so  that 
when  once  filled  with  pure  water,  they  will ' 
continue  to  operate  for  a week  or  more  without 
addition  ; and  a steamer  could  thus  readily 
carry,  in  a few  hogsheads,  an  ample  supply  of 
water  to  last  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; or,  if 
salt  water  were  used,  it  would  be  immediately 
converted  into  fresh  by  the  condensation  of 
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the  steam,  and  a very  trifling  precipitation  of 
salt  or  other  impurity  would  take  place.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  adds  the  Courier,  from 
actual  experiment,  that  a steam-engine,  with 
this  condenser  attached,  will  produce  equal 
power,  at  a saving  of  more  than  one- third  the 
fuel.  By  this  attachment  it  turns  the  high- 
pressure  engine  into  a low-pressure,  and  re- 
duces the  great  unwieldy  air-pump  now  in  use 
to  one-tenth  its  size. 

Wood  Screws.— Mr.Newton,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  has  patented  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  screws  for  fastening  wood,  &c. 
Instead  of  shaving  the  heads,  either  before  or 
after  the  nick,  they  are  first  cut  to  a more 
obtuse  angle,  then  the  nick  given,  and  after- 
wards shaved,  by  which  means  all  burr  and 
irregularities  are  removed.  The  jaws  of  the 
nicking  machine  are  furnished  with  a spring, 
by  which  they  are  made  to  hold  various  sized 
screws,  and  in  pointed  screws  the  blank  is  cut 
to  the  proper  form  before  cutting  the  thread. 
An  improvement  in  the  feeding  and  supplying 
of  screw  blanks,  pins,  and  other  similar 
articles,  is  effected  by  apparatus  furnished  with 
hooked  fingers,  by  which  the  articles  are 
seized,  the  heads  preventing  them  from  slip- 
ping ; also  for  assorting  them  according  to 
length  or  diameter;  and  a machine  is  described 
for  shaving  the  heads,  forming  the  nick,  and 
reshaving,  without  removing  from  the  jaws  in 
which  they  are  first  held. 

Improved  Coupling. — A coupling  has 
been  patented  by  Messrs.  Gale  and  Fensom,  of 
Homerton,  for  joining  the  two  ends  of  bands 
or  straps  used  for  driving  machinery.  It  con- 
sists of  a gun-metal  plate,  covered  with  gutta 
percha,  with  two  studs  screwed  throughout,  to 
receive  two  screws  with  countersunk  heads,  for 
bringing  down  a top  plate  of  the  same  metal. 
By  passing  the  studs  through  two  holes  in 
each  end  of  the  band,  and  screwing  down  the 
top  plate,  a powerful  grip  is  obtained  through- 
out the  whole  width  of  the  band,  without 
causing  any  obstruction  in  passing  over  or 
under  rigging,  friction  pulleys,  &c.  Specimens 
of1  this  invention  will  shortly  be  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  Arts. 

House  Property  in  tiie  Metropolis. 
— We  take  the  following  results  of  sales  from 
the  newspapers  : — 

By  Mr.  Gadsden. — Freehold  premises,  being  the 
City  Club-house,  let  on  lease  at  aground  rent  of 
330/.  per  annum — 11,200/. 

Freehold  house  and  shop,  No.  99,  Bishopsgate- 
street  Within,  let  at  03/.  per  annum— 1,390/. 

By  Mr.  Alfred  Cox,  at  the  Mart.— Leasehold 
house.  No.  72,  Cadogan-place,  let  at  GO/,  per  an- 
num, held  for  25  years  at  5/. — 450/. 

By  Messrs.  Davis  and  Vigers,  at  the  Mart. — 
Freehold  residence  with  workshops,  &c.  Horseshoe- 
alley,  Finsbury,  annual  value,  50/. — 950/. 

By  Mr.  Price,  at  Garraway’s. — Three  messuages, 
Green  Dragon-alley,  Narrow-street,  Limehouse, 
annual  value,  31/.  Is.  less  .taxes  ; term,  846  years,  at 
a peppercorn — 220/. 

By  Mr.  Fred.  Godwin.— A leasehold  residence, 
No.  1,  Halkin-terrace,  Belgrave-square,  let  at  130/. 
held  for  thirty-two  years  unexpired,  at  20/. — bought 
in  at  1,490/. 

A leasehold  house.  No.  3,  Halkin-terrace,  let  at 
100/.  held  for  the  same  term  as  the  preceding,  at  5/. 
— sold  for  1,350/. 

A similar  house,  No.  5,  Halkin-terrace,  let  at 
120/.  also  held  for  the  same  terra  at  5/.— sold  for 
1,620/. 

A leasehold  messuage  and  shop.  No.  13,  Lowndes- 
street,  Belgrave-square,  let  at  145/.  held  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  77  years  at  20/. — sold  for  2,270/. 

A leasehold  mansion,  No.  33,  Lowndes-street,  let 
at  130/.  held  for  the  same  term  as  the  preceding,  at 
15/. — bought  in  at  1,995/. 

A spacious  leasehold  mansion.  No.  36,  Lowndes- 
street,  let  at  298/.  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  77 
years,  at  a ground-rent  of  25/.— bought  in  at  3,700/. 

Improved  ground-rents,  amounting  to  24/.  per 
annum,  secured  upon  three  houses  in  Walton-street, 
Brompton,  held  for  80  years  from  1849— sold  for 
470/. 

By  Messrs.  Hoggart,  Norton,  and  Trtst. — 
Freehold  shop  and  dwelling-house.  No.  105,  Lower 
Thames-street,  let  at  60/.  subject  to  rent-charge  of 
21.  12s.  per  annum — sold  for  2,010/. 

Freehold  shop  and  dwelling-house,  No.  19,  Love- 
lane.  Lower  Thames-street,  let  at  32/.  per  annum— 
1,280/. 

By  Mr.  Leifchild. — A freehold  estate,  known 
as  the  Blackwall  Railway  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, producing  350/.  per  annum— sold  for  7,000/. 

By  Messrs.  Warlters  and  Lovejoy. — A ground- 
rent  of  63/.  per  annum,  arising  from  two  houses  in 
lloughton-street,  Clare-market,  held  for  70  years 
from  1823—1,610/. 
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Somerset  Arch*oloc!Csl  Society.— 
The  first  conversational  meeting  of  this  society 
was  belli  on  Monday  week  the  Rev.  T.  B. 
Portman  in  the  chair  ; when  the  Rev  r.  Wane 
read  a paper  on  the  ancient  history  of  Taunton  ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Walter,  of  Barr,  an  account  of 
recent  excavations  in  Hatn  Hill,  and  a paper 
on  his  discoveries  on  Worley-hill,  Weston- 
auper-mai  e.  Various  drawings,  water-coloured 
and  oil  paintings,  and  objects  in  Natural  His- 
lory,  &c.  were  exhibited. 

Free  Public  Library  and  Museum 
FOR  Norwich.— A stir  is  again  being  made 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a free  library 
and  museum  in  Norwich,  and  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  points  out  bow  the  foundations  of 
Buch  an  institution  might  be  readily  laid  with- 
out great  cost,  there  being  already  a museum 
and  two  libraries  in  the  city  which  might  be 
purchased  towards  this  end  by  help  of  a half- 
penny rate,  as  authorised  by  the  Act. 

Fall  of  Two  Houses.— We  hear  of  the 
fall  of  houses,  close  to  the  railway  station  in 
the  Kingsland-road.  Owing  to  the  late  heavy 
rains,  it  is  supposed  that  the  work  had  not 
properly  set. 

The  Mediaeval  Secret.— There  will  be 
an  intermediate  meeting  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  the  6th  inst.  when  Dr.  E. 
Henslzmann  will  explain  a series  of  drawings 
illustrative  of  his  alleged  discovery  of  the  con- 
structional rules  observed  by  mediaeval  church 
architects.  If  the  author’s  assertion  be  borne 
out,  he  is  able  to  revert  to  the  so-called  key  or 
master  secret  of  the  freemasons. 

Marylebone  Free  Library.— We  are 
happy  to  state  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
this,  the  first  free  library  in  the  metropolis,  is 
meeting  with  '.the  most  hearty  support  in  all 
quarters.  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert 
has  become  the  patron,  and  has  forwarded  a 
donation  of  50/.;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
committee  of  working  men  has  been  formed, 
and  they  are  earnestly  co-operating  with  their 
more  wealthy  friends  in  attempting  to  perma- 
nently establish  this,  one  of  the  most  promising 
institutions  of  the  age. 

Utility  of  a High-pressure  Water- 
supply.— The.  new  water-supply  of  the  Local 
Board  of  Health  at  Tottenham  has  been  called 
into  requisition  for  the  extinguishing  of  fire, 
under  circumstances  which  show  the  advan- 
tages of  a constant  high-pressure  supply, 
available  against  fire  at  all  times,  and,  as  in 
this  case,  extinguishing  the  conflagration 
within  less  time  than  on  the  average  suffices 
to  bring  the  engines  to  the  spot  even  in  Lon- 
don. I he  fire  had  got  complete  hold  of  the 
premises,  and  being  a timber  house,  it  and  six 
nouses  adjoining  must  have  fallen  before  the 
enemy  : as  it.  was,  the  damage  done  is  only  the 
destruction  of  the  furniture  of  the  upper  floors, 
with  part  of  roof,  partitions,  ceilings,  and  part 
of  the  outside  of  a single  house. 

Gas  Manufacture. — At  the  Sheridan 
Debating  Society,  Liverpool,  Mr.  S.  Edwards, 
of  the  Liverpool  Gas  Company,  lately  read  a 
paper  on  coal  gas  manufacture,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  maintained  that  the  gas  of 
London  as  compared  with  that  of  Liverpool,  in 
point  of  quality,  ought  only  to  be  calculated  in 
the  ratio  of  2s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or  ha;f  the 
present,  price  of  gas  in  Liverpool. 

Compensation  for  Improvements  — 
On  Friday  in  last  week,  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court,  London,  a sailcloth  maker  of  Bread- 
Itreet,  City,  claimed  compensa’ion  in  respect 
of  hi6  premises,  which  were  required  for  carry- 
ing out  the  improvements  westward  of  King 
WUliam-stieet  to  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  'lhe 
sum  claimed  was  300/.  as  compensation  for 
loss  of  trade,  152/.  for  repairs  and  a derations, 
80 1.  for  fixtures,  100/.  for  expenses  « f removal, 
and  250/.  lor  nnexpired  term  of  leaie,  making 
a total  of  882/.  The  recorder  summed  up, 
and  the  jury  returned  a verdict  for  400/. 
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Society  of  Antiquaries.— It  may  in- 
terest some  of  the  readers  of  our  journal  to 
hear  that,  at  a very  full  meeting  held  on  25th 
ult.  the  reduction  of  the  subscription  from  four 
guineas  to  two,  and  the  composition  fine  from 
forty  guineas  to  twenty-five  was  confirmed. 
Considerable  discussion  took  place ; but  good 
feeling  was  manifested  on  all  sides. 

New  Application  of  Iron. — A manu- 
facturer in  Wurtemburg  has  invented  a mode 
of  applying  a surface  coating  to  sheet- iron, 
which  enables  it  to  take  freely  the  mark  of  a 
slate-pencil.  It  is  much  lighter  and  less  liable 
to  injury  than  a common  slate. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  OITARDIANS. 

WANTED,  a respectable  Lad  as  an  IN-DOOR 

VV  APPRENTICE  to  agooil  manufacturing  bu«iu»8,  where 


[advertisement.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  BUILDER. 

Patent  Shutter  (and  Brass  Sash)  Works. 

Gate-street,  Lincoln’s-inn  f4l  's, 

London,  2nu  Dec.  1852. 

Sir, Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  of  Gate-street, 

Lincoln*s-inn -fields,  Engineers  and  Shutter  Makers, 
assuming  that  a charge  is  made  against  them  in  the 
advertisement  of  Messrs.  Bunnett  and  Co.  which 
appeared  in  the  Builder  of  last  Saturday,  beg  to 
inform  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  and  all  persons, 
that  Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  have  directed  inquiries 
to  be  made  whether  they  be  the  firm  referred  to  in 
the  advertisement,  and  in  the  event  of  Messrs. 
Bunnett  and  Co.  confirming  the  assumption  of 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  such  proceedings  will  be 
taken  by  them  as  will  give  Messrs.  Bunnett  and 
Co.  the  opportunity  of  proving  what,  until  then, 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  will  declare  to  be  an  un- 
founded and  slanderous  attack. 


aPPKEN 
he  will  he  tre 
X Y.  No  0.  • 


-A'iply  by  letter,  post-paid. 


A N Architect,  holding  a Government  professor- 
±\-  fillip,  and  in  important  pruc'i  e,  having  building  of  the  first 
character  erecting  in  the  neigbb  >urhO"d  of  Loudon,  hoi 
VACANCIES  in  his  office  for  ONE  oUT-DOOIl  mid  ONB 
IN-DOuft  PUPIL.  None  but  gentlemanly,  well-'  ehaved  youths, 
of  go  d family,  will  be  taken.— Apply,  S.  S.  8.  Mr.  Philips’s,  43, 
Store  street.  Bedford-square.  


TO  PA  It  ENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N opportunity  now  offers  for  a respectable  youth 
J\  as  Ml  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a BUILDER  and 
DECORATOR  in  the  Country  (about  eighteen  mile-  from  London, 
where  he  would  have  a comfortable  home,  and  every  fooility  for 
acquiring  a tho'ough  knowledoeof  the  bu<  ness —Fur  terms  apply 
to  Mes-rs.  A.  aud  ft.  WILCOXON,  Plnte-Glas*  Manufacturers  und 
Paper  Stainers.  Monument-yard,  London.  

TWO  DRAUGHTSMEN  WANTED,  as  COPY- 


ANTED,  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor  in 

VV  London,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT,  ac  ustumeil  to  the 

general  business  of  an  office,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  prac- 
tical part  of  building.— Address  by  letter  stating  qualifications 
■ - ■ • ...  .3  ^ u office  of  ‘‘The  Builder, 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  in  an  Architect’) 

V T office,  capable  of  general  atteutiou  t o in-door  and  n O-doo 


office,  capable  of  gcne._  — 

duties.— Address.  Btating  t'-rms  and  qualities. _ 
Underwool’s,  stationer,  Nottingham.  Also, 
PUPIL  in  the  same  office.— AddresB  as  above. 


to  W.  tr'Mn 

ARTICLED 


an  ENGINEER’S  and 

. c must  have  been  eng  used  in  a 

similar  s .'nation  previously.  One  who  understands  mcehauioal 
drawing  and  estimating  preferred.— Apple  by  letter,  -tiling  a alary 

required,  to  X.  Y.  Office  of  “ The  Builde  - ' ” - 

Garden. 


, York  street.  Covent 


TO  PLUMBERS,  PAINTER:-.  Ai\o  vi..'Leao. 

WANTED,  in  the  country  for  a permanency,  a 

steady,  active.  Three-branch  Baud  in  the  abov  trade.  II# 
must  be  a good  plumber,  lead,  mid  sash  glaaior.  One  who  can 
make  himself  generally  useful  would  be  preferred.  Rood  refer- 
ences a- to  character  and  qualifications  w 11  be  required. — Apply, 
stating  ag-,  to  W.  K.  1~  ’ " 


TENDERS 

For  the  proposed  King’s  College  Hospital. 
Bellamy,  architect ; — 


I.oeke  and  Nesham 

Hill 

Sissons  and  Robinson  ... 

Cooper  

Myers 

Sanders  and  VVoolcott  . 

Mansfield  and  Son 

Holland  

Jar  

Rowland  and  Evans  .... 
Glenn 


Portland. 
...  £19.659 
...  49.117 
...  43,221 
...  48.181 

...  48.070 
...  48,040 
...  47.400 
...  47,328 

...  4U.999 

...  46.033 
46,296 


Lucas,  Brothers  41, 6£ 


Ancaster. 

47,630 

47,574 

46,701 

46,633 

45,794 

46,350 

45.740 

45,660 

45,270 

44,435 

43,213 

42,844 


garden. 


For  building  a new  chapel  and  certain  alterations  at  the 
Middlesex  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  Haowell  - 

Patrick  and  Son  £5,636 

Hardy  and  Cowley  6,422 

Nyo  and  Baling 6,039 

Pollock  and  McLennan  


4,985 


WANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office  iu  the  country,  a 

VV  CON  FID EN ’ 


NTIAL  CLERK,  conversant  with  th  general 

of  the  building  business,  understands  drawing,  estimating, 
measuring  materials  aud  work,  competent  to  take  the  entire 
management  of  the  accounts.  To  attend  the  nine  hour 


-The  Builder 


Y ork-street,  Coveut- 


TO  ENGINEERS.  *c. 

WANTED,  a Practical  Man,  about  thirty  years 

W Of  aae,  to  SUPERINTEND  the  CONSTRUCTION  of 
W iRKS  lie  must  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  brickwork  and 
masonry,  ear  hwork,  carpentry.  4o.  under. nuid  survey  ng  and 
levelling,  and  also  be  fully  compete  it  to  set  out  works,  an  l measure 
ami  value  the  same  from  the  contracts  and  schedules,  and  other- 
wise fi  ted  to  be  entrusted  with  charge  aud  responsibility.  Tu# 
ist  unexceptionable  references  will  be  require  I.—  Letters,  stating 
and  previous  ocoupatious,  general  qualifications,  and  expected 
lolumcnt.  to  be  addressed  to  A.  T.  at  'I  r sin.  Miller  und  Field  s. 
Stationers.  Westminxrer-brt dee-mad  L 


TO  ARCH ITE 


WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  an  Architect’s  or 

VV  Builder's  office,  by  a p.-reou  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties. 
Ad  rcss,  E.  F.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,”  1,  Y ork-street.  Covent- 


To  HOUSE  DECORATORS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a Young  Man 

V V who  well  understands  gildiug  and  painting,  and  will  mak# 
himself  genera' lyureful  in  the  ebuve  buaine-s 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ A.  W.”  (we  decline  interference),  " Oliver,”  “A.  B.’ 

“ P.  B.”  (shall  be  happy  to  look  Ht  drawings),  “ T.  R.  'V.’ 
(at  the  Office  of  Works,  Whitehall),  " Alpha,”  “ J.  VV 
H.”  (declined),  “ VV.  J.”  (ditto),  “ T.  G.”  (thanks),  “W.‘ 
(shall  appear),  ‘‘ L.”  (ditto),  " J.  A.N.”  “ N.  G.  (very 
late),  “G.  E P.”  “B.  G.”  “F.W.R.”  “ B.  and  P.” 
“R.  R.  B.”  “R.  T.  VV.”  “VV.  G.  L.”  “Lynx"  (we  ai 
uphIiIc  to  return  newspapers),  “ J.  D.”  (there  is  not  “a 
cubic  inch  in  a common  brick”),  “ B.  A."  (a  mixture  of 
wood  and  stone  for  pavement  has  been  suggested  before 
now.  We  cannot  recommend  the  plan  proposed).  “ Vul- 
can," “ Department  of  Practical  Art”  (no  charge  is  made 
for  the  time  ullowed  for  holidays.  To  those  who  have 
graduated  at  Somerset  House  the  subscription  is  but  3s. 
per  month.  We  may  speak  hereafter  of  foreign  schools.) 

“ Boole * and  Addretue*." — We  have  not  tune  to  point  out 
hooka  or  find  addresses. 


a,  llorsley-street.  Mm 


—Address  X.  Y.  Z. 


TO  BUILDERS  OR  PLUMBERS,  PAINTERS,  AND 
GLAZIERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  by  a man  who 

VV  perfectly  understands  the  lib  we  three  branches,  having 
had  twenty  years’  practice.  Recommendation  cun  b-  given  ir 
required  — Direct  to  II.  H.  N \ 47.  PnbMorl-stre-t.  Pimlico. 


T • HP  1.DRRA,  WINDt 


ABVEATIS  MIMES  TS. 

TO  LANDOWNERS  AND  AGENTS. 

A T Laly -day  next,  or  earlier  if  required,  the 

Adv.-rt.iser  is  desirous  to  a’«-  a SITUATION  us  AG  1 NT  to 
a LAND'  >WNER,or  as  PARTNER, or  MANAGING  CLERK,  in 
an  Agmcy  Office.  He  lias  a good  knowledge  of  Architecture,  and 
the  arts  of  cou -traction,  having  been  for  some  time  iu  the  office  of 
a Lon  ion  Architect  of  good  standing.  During  the  1 st  thr-  e years 
lie  lias  been  engaged  with  a firm  of  land  agents  in  the  country 
of  very  hi-li  standing  and  extensive  practice,  and  is  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  Land  Survey  nit.  Levelling.  Engineering  as  applied 
to  Drainage,  including  und.  rdrnin  ng  on  the  nio-t  sc  entitle  prin- 
ciples; farming,  and  all  the  details  of  the  letting  a d manage- 
ment of  estate.-,  valuations  for  sale  or  letting,  the  arrangement 
and  erection  of  farm  buildings,  and  the  management  of  woods 
and  p'anta'ions  The. highest  references  can  be  given  as  to  h'g 
respectability  and  competence,  together  with  any  security  whioh 
may  be  required.— Address  B.  B care  of  Messrs.  Woolley  and 
Son.  South  Culliiigham,  Newark. 


. ...  e managem  ... 

.v-nieoes  and  monumental  work  wi  1 be  carried  . — ... 

It  be  clever  nr  .-kc  . hittg,  and  also  capable  of  making  an  csti- 
e.  This  would  suit  a young  practical  carver.  Letters  contain- 
referen'  es  and  salary  required,  adders  ed  (prepaid)  J.  S.  H, 
: of  Mr  Tuck,  1(10.  Blslt op sg‘. t e-fi treet  Without 


It.  R 54,  Prim 


- CU  ITERS.  i\l)  OTHERS. 

~~  us  GLAZIER,  onto 

. D . . glazing  department  at  a 

. outter  and  glazier  at  a glass  cutter’s,  by  a young 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  business.  — Address  to 


WANTED,  a SITUATION 

VV  lake  the  management  of  the 

“ nd  ~ - 

K 


hirtman-pbir 


mad. 


TO  Ill’ll, DEltS,  CONTRA  TO  P\IN<’ER  . *o. 

WANTED,  a permanent  SITUATION,  by  a 
VV  Yo  ng  Man.  ns  PAINTER  and  GLAZIER.  He  can  do 
writing,  > ratting,  paperhauging,  gilding.  *u  or  make  himself 
useful  in  anv  branch  of  the  above  i u-i  e-s.  Country  not  objected 
to— Ap  li  to  A.  B.  No.  3,  Market  street,  St.  John-streei-road, 

C 1 erkenwcll. 

TO  PI. I'M  HERS,  PAINTERS.  GLAZIERS.  AND  BUILDERS. 
WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  permanent,  em- 
V V plnymeut  as  PLUMBER.  o objec  i n to  fi'l  up  his  tim# 
in  painting  und  glazing.  &c  — Add  ess  ipust-paidi  to  I.  B.  Mr. 
Tllbr’s.  2.  Kngt-street  Old  Kent-ropd. 


TO  BUILDERS,  &o 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUj 
VV  a-  DRAWING  and  GENERAL  CLERK,  lie 


a SITUATION 

e has  been 

Architect  and  Surveyor’s  Offioe. 
can  be  given.  No  objection  to  the 
Mrs.  Kelley’s  Library,  Vigo-atreet, 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  PAl'TERS.  AND  GLAZIERS. 

THE  Advertiser,  a steady  Young  Man,  is  desirous 

of  an  ENGAGEMENT  with  either  of  the  above  He  is  a 
goo  I pan  cr  and  glazier,  particularly  lead  glazing;  and  would 
lake  low  wages  if  he  could  get  a little  more  insight  to  plumbing 

work.— Address  to  J.  K.  No.  2,  Glouces.ei  

objection  to  the  country. 


r-rnews,  Paddington.  No 


A S CLERK ofWORKS . . u # 

1 Y MAN.— A person  wishes  tor  an  ENG  MR.  MEN  1 tu  either  of 


BUILDER’S  FORE- 

JME  

expe 

igs. «-  

. Viuceul'o,  Builder, 


PLUMSTEAD,  WOOLWICH,  and  CHARL- 

A Tt.N  CON-UMERS'  PUKE  WATER  COMPANY.— 


A BU 

-TV  of  tl 


..  , — - --  t of  general  experience  as  FOREMAN  ... 

Swindon  New  CHUBCH.-AcorrespoD.lent  SOStSX  WMySTtft* 

complains  to  US  in,  we  should  hone,  somewhat  To-tunoiiMlsaiid  reference#  to  be  directed  to  the  Secretary  as 
r , , , 1 * uuder.  on  or  before  the  lO-h  of  December, 

exaggerated  lanuuage,  of  the  entry  of  water;  James  i$l  ick.  secretary. 

.1  ° i . r j . T,  1 , Dec.  1.1852.  7ft  P..wiv-Btre.t  Wn 

through  the  roof  and  tower.  He  says,  when  1 
he  was  there,  " ° 
such  i 


78.  P*.wi 


Woolwich 


BUSINESS  MAN,  who  has  the  entire  conduct 

itine-bouie  of  an  old-.staMinlied  manufactory, 
seeks  fimilar  or  o'her  E MPL'  'Y'.  where  firte'dta  a^d  per.-eveiauce 
are  required.  He  is  accnstome  I tu  travelling,  bookkeeping. 
spondencc.  and  would  devote  himsell  t-i  the  tntere  is  or  any 
concern  he  might  be  engaged  in  No  objection  to  the  county. 
Heierenoes,  his  present  employer  and  other  parties— Address. 
A.  B.  Mr.  Black’s,  7,  Upper  Penron  street.  Peutonville. 


' i o • c i . ‘ TO  ENGINEERS  AND  OTHERS. 

there,  Service  was  performed  amidst , YTT ANTED,  for  the  Plumstead,  Woolwich,  and 
splashing  of  falling  water  that  all  the  ' narlton  Consumers’  Pure  Water  Compauv,  a PORTABLE 

vl.!  .^ookJW.WI  PRO™  MACHINE,  capable  « te-ting  pU  from  2 inches  to 


ho  has  had  nearly 

rm,r  »<=».»  experience  in  his  pr  .fea-ion.  is  de-irous  of 
, obtaining  EMPLOYMENT.  The  advcrti-eri#  experienced  in  the 
construction  of  harbours,  breakwa  ere.  and  sen-bunks,  canals^ ana 


A CIVIL  ENGINEER, 

1 V tv 
obtaininj 


....jirovemeut  of  navigable 
railwais  (including  straight  and  curved  tunnels), 
water-supply,  and  town  drainage.  *•"• 


drainage, 
.'orworks. 
conducting  of 


r | „ | . . . | PROVING  MACHINE,  capable  of  te-ting  pipes  from  2 incites  to  water-supp.j,  r.._  — — — a—  

eloquence  Ot  the  preacher  tailed  in  preventing  18  inches  diameter,  of  the  usual  length.  A plau.  With  detailed  extensive  marine  and  othersurveys, Rvel-,  4c  and  the  prepar 

the  thoughts  of  the  congregation  from  ram- ; 1 

filing  tO  * The  Flood.’  ” j December  instant.—  By  order  of  [he  Board. 


JAMES  BLACK,  Secretary. 


, sections,  designs,  working  drawing.  — . -- 

arli  all  kinds  of  engineering  works,  und  can  furnish  'istimontala 
from  rereral  einineut  enginceia — .\d  lre-s,  H . C.  E.  office  of  “The 
Builder,”  1,  York- street,  Coveut-gai  don,  Loudon. 
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NEW  AND  CHEAPER  TSST7E  OP  MOORE'S  POETICAL 
works. 

Just  published,  in  10  vol*.  fen.  8vo.  price  35s.  cloth  ; nisi. in  course 


of  PI 


a'ior 


s.  price  3s.  6d.  each. 


THOMAS  MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

JL  A Rcpulil'oaii  >n  of  the  first  collected  Edition,  containing 
the  Author's  lest.  Introductions  and  Notes  ; and  embellished  with 
• Portrait  »nc  Niuetcn  Plates. 

*»*  The  First  ai  d fieoond  Volumes  of  Moo-e's  Memoirs, 
Journal,  and  Corre-pnndence,  will  henuhli  hed  on  Dee.  15. 
London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


THE  TRAVELLER'S  LIBRARY. 

Just  published,  in  one  volume,  16rno.  price  Hulf-a-crown  ; or  in 
Two  Parts,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE 

of  his  SHIPWRECK  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain 
Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  : with  a detail  of  many  extraordinary 
and  highly-interesting  Events  of  bis  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary  Abridged  from  the  Third  Edition,  and 
forming  the  Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-fifth  Paris  of  the  " Tra- 
veller’s Library  ” 

London:  LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


CECIL  ON  GETTING  HORSES  TNTO  CONDITION. 

Just  pnb'ishcd.  in  fen.  8vo.  with  Plate,  prioe  5s.  half-bound. 

CTABLE  PRACTICE  ; or.  Hints  on  Training  for 

O the  Turf,  the  Chase,  and  the  Road  ; with  Observations  on 
Racing  and  Hunting.  Wasting,  Race  Riding,  and  Handicapping. 
Addressed  to  Owners  nf  Racers.  Hunters,  and  other  Horses,  and 
to  all  who  arc  concerned  in  Racing,  Steeple  Chasing,  and  Fox 
Bunting. 

By  CECIL. 

Be  the  same  Aulhor, 

The  STUD  FARM ; or.  Hints  on  Breeding. 


Now  PuhliBhing. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIBRARY:  a Series  of 

JL  useful,  iustiuotive.  and  entertainiug  Books  for  Working 
People.  By  the  Editors  of  the  **  Family  Economist.” 

Already  Published. 

I.  RURAL  ECONOMY  ; for  Cottage  Farmers  and  Gardeners  : a 
treasury  of  information  on  cow-keeping,  sheen,  pi  us,  poultry,  the 
horse,  poney.  ass.  goat,  honey  bee,  garden  culture,  Ac.  Ac.  By 
Mxjitik  Doyle  and  Others.  Price  2s.  cloth. 

II.  A WEDDING  PRESENT:  DOMESTIC  HAPPINESS; 
home  education  ; politeness  and  good  breeding.  By  G.  E.  Saruent. 
Price  la  6d.  cloth  ; or  2s.  ultramarine. 

III.  CHANNINO  on  SELF  - CULTURE  ; with  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr  Chauuiug  ; fragments  from  his  writings,  and  portrait. 
Price  Is.  cloth. 

IV.  FAMILY  8ECRETS  and  EXPERIENCES.  By  Esther 
•or let  and  Others.  Reprinted  from  the  “ Family  Economist” 
Price  la  6d.  cloth. 

London : GROOM  BRIDGE  and  SONS,  Paternoster-row. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers, 


•n  the  1st  of  D»cemher.  price  9s.  No.  XCIll.  (LVII.  New  Series), 

THE  ECCLESIOLOGIST. — Published  under  the 
JL  Superintendence  of  the  Ecclesiological,  late  Cambridge 
•amden  Society 

Contests  : — Eir'y  Christian  Pictures  Rt  Berlin. — The  Horsham 
Pew  Cose.— English  Service  Bonk-  in  thePepysian  Libratw  at  Cam- 
bridge—Some  Eeclesiologicnl  Notes  from  France. — The  Cathedral 
fhurch  of  8.  Bare,  at  Haarlem  (wnh  an  Engraving). —The  Durham 
Anglo-Saxon  Hymnal.— Holy  Trinity,  Westminster.— The  Funeral 
•f  the  Duke  of  Wellington.— Ribe  Cathedral. —Danish  Church 
History  Booiety — Cockerell’s  Iconography  of  Well-  Cathedral. — 
Reports  of  Societies.— Reviewa— New  Churches.— Church  Resto- 
rations—Notices  and  Answers  to  Correspondents. —Title  and  Index 
to  Vol.  XIII. 

London  : J.  MASTERS,  Aldersgate-street  and  New  Bond-street. 


TZ  ELLY’S  PRACTICAL  BUILDERS’  PRICE 

IV  BOOK  ; or,  Safe  Guide  to  the  Valuation  of  all  kinds 
*f  Artificer*'  Work ; with  the  Modern  Pract'oe  of  Measur- 
ing, and  an  Abstract  of  the  New  Building  Act  for  regulating  the 
Construction  of  Buildings.  Revised  and  Corrected  by  New  Calcu- 
lations upon  the  Present  Value  of  Materials  and  Labour.  Arranged 
by  an  Architect  of  rnvnence.  assisted  by  several  experienced  Mea- 
suring Surveyors.  Illustrated  and  exemplified  by  Steel  Engravings 
and  numerous  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo„  price  8s.,  neatly  bound. 


1.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

•ARPENTRY,  Ji'INERY,  and  CABINET  MAKIN'i.  Revised 
bvTREDG.ilD  ; being  a new  and  complete  Si'stem  of  Lines  for 
tne  use  of  Workmen ; founded  on  Geometrical  and  Mechanical 
Principles.  Ten  Parts  at  3s.  or  in  boards.  30s.  ; containing  up- 
wards of  190  St  el  Plate-  and  numerous  Woodcut  Diagrams. 

2.  PETER  NICHOLSON’S  PRACTICAL 

MASONRY.  BRICKLA VING,  and  PLASTERING  (revised  bv 
TREDGOl.DI.  both  plain  and  ornamental  ; containing  a new  and 
•omplete  System  of  Lines  for  Stone  Cutting,  for  ttie  use  of  work- 
men • the  Formation  of  Mortars,  Cements.  Concrete,  to  which  iB 
added  a variety  of  new  de  igns  for  Mural  Tablets,  Tomhs,  Grave- 
stones for  Cemeteries.  Ac.  lie. ; and  a description  of  the  various 
Materials  employed.  Ten  Parts  at  3s.,  or  in  hoards.  80s  ; contain- 
tog  upward,  of  Nine'v  Steel  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 

3.  TREDGOLD  and  NICHOLSON’S  Theo- 
retical and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  FIVE  ORDERS  of  ARCHI- 
TECTURE: containing  plain  and  simple  Rule*  for  Drawing  and 
Executing  them  in  the  purest  stylo  ; including  an  historical  De- 
scription of  Got  dc  Architecture.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  One 
Hundred  Steel  Engravings,  executed  by  Artists  of  first-rate  talent, 
including  numerous  Diagrams,  Ac.  Twelve  parts  at  3s. ; or  in 
boards,  38a 

4.  DESIGNS  for  COTTAGE  and  VILLA 

ARCHITECTURE:  containing  Plans,  Elevations,  Seot  ons.  Per- 
fective Views,  nn  1 Details,  for  the  Erection  of  Cottages  aud 
Villas.  By  S.  II.  Bhooks,  Architect.  Beautifully  engraved  on 
steel,  with  Directions  for  Building,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  each 
Edifice.  Twelve  pur's  at  3s  : or  in  boards.  39s. 

5.  DESIGNS  for  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  con- 
sisting of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  Perspective  Views  and 
Details  of  Churches.  Chapels,  Schools,  Almshouses,  Gas  Works, 
Markets,  aud  other  buildings  for  publio  purposes.  By  8.  II. 
Brooks,  Architect  Beautifully  engraved  on  steel.  Ten  Parts  at 
3s.  or  32s.  hoards. 

6.  THE  HOUSE  DECORATOR  and  PAINT- 
ER'S GUIDE;  containing  a series  of  Designs  for  Decorating 
Apartments  with  taste,  and  suited  to  the  v.iriouB  styles  of  Archi- 
tecture. By  H W.  and  A.  Arkowsmith,  House  Decorators  to  her 
Majesty.  Ten  Parts,  a*.  3s. ; or  in  hoards.  32a. 

7.  THE  HOUSE  PAINTER,  or  DECORA- 
TOR'S COMPANION  ; containing  a complete  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  House  Painting,  Graining,  aud  Marbling;  including  the 
--'-in  of  Colour,  the  Laws  of  Harmonious  Colouring,  the  Manu- 
re of  Pigments,  OilB.  Varnishes,  Ac.  By  W.  M.  Higgins, 

_ . Acoompauied  bv  actual  Specimens  of  Hand-brush  Graining 
and  Marbling.  Ten  Parts,  at  3s.  or  in  boards,  33s. 

THE  ENGINEERS’  and  MECHANICS’ 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA,  a new  and  enlarged  edition,  comprehending 
Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Machinery  and  Processes  employed 
in  every  description  of  Manufacture  of  the  British  Empire.  Illus- 
trated by  upwnrds  of  2.000  Wood  Engravings.  Hy  Ll  he  Hebert, 
Civil  Engineer,  Ac.  The  rapid  progress  of  Mechanical  Science  has 
developed  many  of  the  important  facts  since  the  fir-t  publication, 
in  18'i5,  of  the  Encyclopedia.  The  inventions  and  discoveries 
reoently  made  have  engaged  the  sedulous  attention  of  the  Editor  ; 
for,  as  the  value  of  each  was  tested  by  experiment,  a description 
w»s  accordingly  prepared.  By  the  selection  of  new  article-,  and 
•are  In  the  revision  of  old  ones,  th*s  edition  has  now  become 
systematically  enriched  ; so  that  it  may  be  received  as  fully  and 
^ 1 “'l-  "*  " ’ ' lg ^and 


SS. 


*vo.  volumes,  cloth  .lettered,  prioe  80s. 


Nnwrcady,  demy  4to.  U.  Is. ; India  proofs.  II  10s. 

PROGRESS  in  ART  and  ARCHITECTURE, 

With  Precedents  for  Ornament. 

By  JOHN  P.  SEDDON,  Archit-ct 
The  numerous  illustrations  have  been  selected  with  great  care 

* Byzantine  mid  Gothic  structures  in  Italy,  Germany,  Nur- 

g in ph ed  hv  the  Author. 

VID  BOGUE,  Fleet-street. 


Just  published,  for  1853  price  4s  the  Fortv-third  Edition  of 

CKYRING’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES,  calculated 

O from  the  increased  price  of  building  materials,  and  tho- 
roughly corrected  agreeably  to  the  same:  containing  a diary  and 
daily  journal,  aud  much  new  and  useful  information. 

8IM.PKIN  aud  CO.  Stationer’s  court.  London  ; and  may  be  had 
of  all  Booksellers. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London, 

L at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  warehouse,  23,  Great 
Portlnnd-street,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
can  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 

Good  Red-room  Papers from  0}d.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Grauite,  and  Oak  Papers  . . from  Old.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  lid.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2jd.  do. 


PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER’S 

patented  Machine,  Blocks,  Cylinders,  and  Artistical  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  aud  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  London,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet. 
2a  fid.  per  yard ; floorcloths,  the  best  that  can  be  made,  out  to  auv 
dimensions.  2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabrio,  e feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S,  451,  Oxford-street 


Quantities,  specifications, 

^SCHEDULES  of  PRICES,  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 


copied,  littiographed,  or  printed. 


BUILDERS’  and  CONTRACTORS'  ACCOUNT-BOOKS; 
DRAWING  PAPERS;  ditto,  mounted  and  continuous. 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH  ; ditto  in  lengths. 

GENERAL  STATIONERY,  for  the  use  of  BUILDERS, 
ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  and  ENGINEERS,  at  the  lowest 
ourreut  rates. 

WATERLOW  and  SONS,  05  to  68,  London-wall ; and 
49.  Parliament  street,  London. 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 


pHEAP  GAS  FITTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

-F.  P.  M'CARTHY,  7,  Bcecb-.-treet.  Barbican,  begs  to 
inform  the  ens  trade  in  general  that  he  is  now  s°Ilingga<  tubes, 
brackets,  pendants,  chandeliers.  Ac.  at  the  wholesale  Birmingham 
manufacturers'  prices.  A list  sent  on  receipt  of  pos'age  stamps 
Old  metals  bought  or  taken  in  exchange.  Best  lacquer.  Is.  per 
gill.— 7,  Beech-street,  Barbican.  N.B.  Goddard's  patent  Gas  Stove 


P.AS  CHANDELIERS.— To  BUILDERS  and 

OTHERS  fitting  large  rooms.  — Three  handsome  large- 
sized  GAS  CHANDELIERS,  the  property  of  a gentleman, 
removed  to  the  country,  to  be  disposed  of  cheap.— May  be  seeu  at 
J.  NEWMAN’S,  Gas  Fitter,  Ac.  9,  Bloomsbur.v-street,  Bedford- 
square. 


THE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

nut  Fibre.— The  Jury  of  Class  38,  Great  Exhibition,  awarded 
tbe  Prize  Medal  to  T.  TRELOAR,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer. 
42,  Ludgate-hill,  London. 


TENNINGS’S  PATENT  SHOP  SHUTTER- 

O SHOE  aud  FASTENER  oosts  HALF  the  PRICE  of  the 
unsightly  SHUTTER  BAR 

Mav  be  had  from  any  Ironmonger,  or  from  the  Patentee. 
QEORGE  JENNINGS. 89. Great  Charlotte-street,  Illackfriars-road. 


T IGHTERAGE. — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

JL -J  Timber.  Slate,  aud  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 


titiou.— CHARLES  STKUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 


CTEPIIENS’S  LIQUID  OAK,  MAHOGANY, 

O and  SATIN  WOOD  STAINS,  for  staining  various  sorts  of 
Inferior  Woods,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  more  cos'lv  and  ornamental  kinds.  In  the  BUILDING 
and  DECORA  TING  CHURCHES,  where  it  is  desirable  to  give  to 
the  cheaper  kind  of  woods  the  appearance  of  antique  Oak.  or  to 
make  Deal  assume  the  character  of  Oak  Panelling,  whereby  the 
effect  of  the  more  costly  may  he  produced  hy  the  use  of  a cheaper 
material,  these  - tains  will  be  found  more  effective  than  any  means 
hitherto  employed.  For  the  exposed  Timbers  of  the  inside  of  the 
Roofs  of  Churches,  by  brushing  them  over  with  the  Stain,  which 
operation  is  very  rapidly,  and  of  course  economically  effected,  the 
appearance  of  an  oaken  roof  will  be  produced.  For  colouring  the 
backs  of  the  sea  ts,  pews,  the  fronts  of  galleries,  th*  pulpit,  Ac.  it  is 
equally  advantageous.— Prepared  by  HENRY  STEPHENS,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  54.  Stamford  street,  and  at  the  Office  of"  The 
Builder,"  at  both  which  places  may  be  had  the  proper  Varnish  and 
Size,  with  directions  for  use. 


late  THOMAS  WARD,  SASH  and  SHOP 

» FRONT  MANUFACTURER  and  JOINER  to  tb« 
-TRADE,  198,  Upper 
Whiteoross  Street, 
St.  Luke'a 
Established  1829. 


Upwards  of  300  good 
seasoned  doors  in 

Workmanship  and 
Materials  of  the  best 
description. 

Estimates  given  for 
every  description  of 

By  enclosing  a 
postage  stamp  a full 
list  of  Prices  will  be 
returned. 


THE  best  and  quickest  drying  of  the  wood,  bricks, 
and  houses,  is  obtained  by  the  BOILESVE'S  PATENT 
CALOR1FERE,  evaporating  in  twenty-four  hours  about  6,000  lb.  of 
water,  without  altering  the  finest  forms  or  injuring  the  quality  of 
the  most  precious  articles.  The  Calorifero  works  by  hot  air  only, 
without  anv  machinery  or  power.  Small  room  is  required  ; no 
rcpairnecessary  for  many  years.  A great  deal  of  fuel,  large  stores, 
or  wharfs  saved,  and  rent  thereby  considerably  reduced  by  the  use 
of  the  above  valuable  stove.  It  is  in  operational  Wood-paving 
Company’s  Works,  Pimlico ; at  Mr.  Muckensie's.  Architect,  or 
Victoria-street,  Westminster;  Vogan,  Son,  and  Raymond,  Dock- 
head.  and  several  malsters,  millers,  and  manufacturers  in  London 
and  country.— Applv  per  post  to  T BOILESVE.  Engineer  for 
French  Flour  Mills,  Turbines,  Ac.  147,  Fcnohurch-street,  London. 


TVTARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  aud  the  only  person 
in  the  United  Kingdom  selling  Italian  Marble  the  produce  of  his 
own  quarries,  begs  to  inform  the  gentlemen  connected  with  th« 
marble  Irade  that  hs  has  established,  in  London,  the  in  ist  exten- 
sive Dep6t  of  Statuary,  Veined,  .Sicilian.  Dove  and  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles, at • 'A II RAR A WHARF. THAMES  BANK,  PIMLICO, 
the  foot  of  Vaux hall-bridge. — Otfioe,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Millbank, 
Mr.  THUS.  THOMPSON.  Agent 


iBcQicbal  anorftss, 
Jttcmorialjs, 

Jfontgs,  Screen?!,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  KATE. 

SAMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 
PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrav* 
Wharf.  Lower  Belgrave-plnce,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  publio  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  brandies,  at  a remarkably  aheap 
rate,  for  HALLS.  DAIRIE8,  LARDERS,  Ac.  Ao. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  " Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Work*  every  tea 
minutea  from  the  Bank. 


TVTARBLES,  THIRTY-SIX  VARIETIES.— 

-L’A  Messrs.  SANG,  GOGEL,  and  Co.  hare  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  ere  enabled  to  execute,  with  unusual  facilities, 
any  works  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  in  the  above  beautiful 
materials,  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  from 
their  own  Quarries,  »t  a most  moderate  and  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  and 
artistic  effec's  cau  be  produced,  aud  many  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  walls  in  variegated  colours  can  be  suppliod  at  soagliola 
prices  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  iulaid  artists'  work, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornaments,  reproductions  of  sculpture 
bases  and  columns,  fountains,  entablatures,  floors  {inlaid  and 
plain],  baths,  tnzzas,  trusses,  and  skirting-'.— Address  to  Messrs. 
SANG.  GOGEL,  and  Co.  Marble  Works,  Eaton-lane  South. 
Pimlico,  London. 


Tl/TARBLE. — To  MASONS,  BUILDERS,  and 

1“J-  OTHERS.— Now  on  SALE,  at  the  Stone,  Marble,  and 
Wood  Sawing  and  Planing  Mills,  Commcreial-mad.  Pimlico,  th* 
largest  stock  in  England  of  veined  and  other  MARBLES,  in  slab 
or  block,  to  select  from,  at  the  lowest  current  prices.  Marble  sawn, 
carefully  packed,  and  delivered  to  railway  station  or  vessel. 

Vein  and  Sicilian  sawn  at  5d.  per  foot  for  cash. 

Portland,  Part  Spring,  Robin  Hood,  Hare-hill.  Wingerworth, 
York,  and  other  Stone  in  general  use,  from  the  best  quarries, 
either  in  blocks,  landings,  slabs,  or  sinks.  Granite,  Portland. 
Hare-hill, and  other  Curb.  JOHN  HOLMES.  Agent. 

N.B.  A lot  of  Marble  Chimney  Pieces  on  hand  to  be  sold  cheap. 


TO  SOULPTOKS.  MARBLE  MASONS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

MR.  FRANKLIN  begs  to  inform  the  above  that 
he  has  just  received  a fine  parcel  of  STATUARY  suitabi* 
for  sculpture : also  Vein.  Sicilian  Dove.  Bardilla.  Black  and 
Gold,  new  Coloured  Marbles,  Ac.  ; also  Black  and  Irish  Green 
Marbles  from  his  quarries  in  Galway.  A large  quantity  of  slabs  of 
all  descriptions  of  marble  constantly  on  sale  at  reduced  rates. 
Terms  six  months— Italian  aud  Galway  Marble  Quarries,  Depot. 
Whitehall  Wbaif.  Parliament-street,  Westminster. 


\TALENTIA  SLATE  SLABS.— The  Valentis 

v Slab  Company  invite  attention  to  their  Slabs  now  supplied, 
of  very  large  dimensions  and  of  superior  quality.  They  have  been 
used  at  the  British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  Bethlem  Hospital, 
various  lunatic  asylums,  the  Ordnance  Works,  Model  Prison.  Pea- 
tonville,  and  other  penitentiaries.  Malting  Floors  in  Bedfordshire 
and  Hertfordshire,  Breweries,  the  Race  Stand  at  Brighton,  Ports- 
mouth Barracks,  and  are  kept  in  stock  in  large  quantities  at 
Freeman’s  Wharf,  Millbank- -street : also  hy  Mewrs.  SHARPE. 
Toole.v-street;  and  Messrs.  BRABYS,  Belvedere-road,  where  terms 
may  he  obtained. 


THE  PIMLICO  SLATE  WORKS. 

Patronized  by  Royalty,  the  Heads  of  the  Nobilitv,  the  Clergy, 
Architects  of  Eminence,  Builders.  Railway  Contraotors,  and  the 
Public  generally.  — MAGNUS'S  ENAMELLED  SLATE  (notwith- 
standing the  vile  imitations  and  infringements  of  his  patent  that 
arc  attempted!,  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the  public,  being 
handsomer,  more  durable,  and  very  much  cheaper  than  marble.— 
Price  lists  and  a sheet  of  drawings,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
gratit.  Cisterns,  Filters,  Dairy  and  Larder  Shelves,  Wine  Cellar 
Fittings,  S'abs,  and  every  variety  of  plain  8late-Work,  at  price* 
that  defy  competition.— 39  and  40,  Upper  Belgrave-place. 


STIRLING’S  BELVEDERE  SLATE  WORKS, 

O Belvedere-road.  Lambeth. — A reduced  list  of  prices  of  th* 


The  prices  are  under  those  advertised  for  inferior  slatea. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

D A N D E L L and  SAUNDERS, 
QUARKYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 
CORSHAM,  WILTS. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station.. ..  BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

ilso  cost  for  trai 
u application. 


AIL  ARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

1»1  BASIN.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  soliolt-  the  attention 
of  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stook  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derby  Stone : also  Bangor  Slates,  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths.  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  Ac.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones.  Ledgers, 
Steps,  Landings,  Ac.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
ins* let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons,  Ac. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  aud  Hair,  Fine  Stuff’,  Ao.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders 


pGRSHAM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 

VJ  PAINSWICK  STONE. -MARTIN  aud  WOOD  beg  to  in- 


form  their  Friends  and  tbe  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  by  being  addressed  to  MARKET-WHARF,  KEGENTB- 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E. — 

\J  F.  FOUCARD,  Stone  Merchant  and  Quarry  Proprietor, 
Quai  des  Abattoirs.  Caeu,  and  at  6,  Bed  Lion-street.  Borough- 
market  Contracts  taken  for  any  quantities.  Cargoes  shipped  to 
order  from  Caen  to  any  port. 


pAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STON  E.— 

Gates  and  George,  late  of  the  firm  of  LUARD,  BEEDHAM, 
and  Co.  Quarrymen  and  General  Stone  Merchants,  Caen  Wharf, 
Kotherhithe,  London,  and  Caen,  Normandy.  Depot— Hope-street. 
Mount  Pleasant.  Liverpool : Castle  Fields,  Manchester.— Informa- 
tion and  samples  forwarded  on  application  to  Coen  Wharf, 
Kotherhithe.— Samples  may  he  seen  at  the  Office  of  “ The  Builder. 


DAVING.  — CHEAP  TOOLED  PAVING.— 

L NO  ADVANCE  in  PRICES  by  E.  and  W.  STURGE.— 
Builders  and  others  are  particularly  invited  to  inspect— Sinks 
reduced  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot;  Coping  Sills.  Steps.  Ac.;  Selfaced 
Paving  and  Slab.  Country  builders  supplied  with  a priced  list, 
free,  on  application.  The  quality  and  prices  must  ensure  general 
approval  N.B.— Cash  prices  on  the  wharf.— E.  aud  W.  STUNG*. 
Bridge-wharf,  City-road.  Established  1831. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  4,  1852. 


H 


TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PENCIL 


These  Pencils 

shades.  , 

II  H H H for  drawing  on  wood. 
HHII  for  arch  it-  ctural  use. 
HH  for  engineering. 

H for  sketching. 

H B hard  and  black  for  draw- 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

BBB  ditto  ditto. 

BBBB  ditto  ditto. 

M medium. 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  Stationers  in  town  or  country. 


TO  BUILDERS. 

A SOLICITOR,  having  a large  amount  of  capital 

at  command,  w.uld  be  willing  to  assist  any  respectable 
builder  with  mo.  ey.  Refercnc  s required.— Applv.  by  letter  to, 
R.  W.  care  or  Mr.  (J.  Mi  eheli.  Newspaper  Press  Directory  Ofhi- 
Red  Lion-cou  rr.  Fleet-street  

O A N S.  — Persons  desirous  of  obtaining 

ADVANCES  from  5U2.  to  2101.  upon  approved  personal 
security,  repayable  by  easy  instalments,  extending  over  a 
lengthened  period,  are  invited  to  examine  the  principles  of  the 
BRITISH  MUTUAL  SUBSCRIPTION  LOAN  ASSURANCE 
CLASSES.— Prospectuses,  reports,  and  every  information  mav  ho 
obtained  on  application  at  the  British  Mutual  Life  Office,  17.  New 
Bridge-str.  et.  Black  f tiara.  Rules  61.  each  copy,  or  Is.  per  post. 
Note.— Four  new  cla-ses  are  now  in  course  of  formation  for 
London,  aud  will  immediately  commence  operations. 


INDISPUTABLE  LIFE  POLICY  COMPANY, 

I 72,  Lombard-itreet,  and  34,  Connaught-tcrrace. 


Richard  Mnlins.  esq.  Q.C.  M.P. 


J.  Campbell  Renton,  esc 


William  Wiiberforee,  esq. 


aifable  Life  Assurance  Securities. 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON,  Manager. 


Annum. — ..  i. .........  . ^ ........  — , 

HEREBY  GIVEN,  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Charity  arc  enabled 
to  lend  out.  the  Trust  Moneys  to  poor  occupiers  or  traders  resident 
within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  that  is  to  say, 
within  the  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  .'t.  John  the  Eeangelist, 
St.  Anne,  Soho,  St.  Clement  Danes,  St  George,  Ilauover-squnrc, 
St  James,  St  Martin-in-the-Fields,  St  Mary-le-Strand,  and  St 
Paul,  Covent  Garden.  The  amount  of  each  loan  is  not  to  exceed 
1001.  is  to  bear  interest  after  the  rite  of  31.  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  the  bond  of  the  borrower,  with  two  sureties. 
Printed  Forms  of  Application,  and  all  necessary  information,  mav 
be  obtained  bv  apnlving  personallv,  between  the  hours  of  Ten  and 
Three  o’clock  in  the  day,  at  the  office  of  the  Clerk  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Trustees,  No.  14.  Great  Qiu  en-strcet,  St.  James’s  Park. 

By  order,  EDWARD  s.  STEPHENSON. 

Clerk  and  Solicitor  to  the  Trusters. 

NOTE.— The  Trustees  meet  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  every 
month,  to  consider  such  applications  for  loans  as  have  been  sent  in 
one  clear  week  at  the  least  before  the  first  day  of  the  month. — The 
sureties  mn«t  bo  iinevcpn,i.,Tiable. 


Guarantee  of  rents.  — to  land- 

lords. OWNERS  of  PROPERTY.  TRUSTEES,  and 
OTHERS.— Owners  of  Property  can  have  their  Rents  and  In- 
comes guaran'ecd  to  them  on  a day  certain,  whether  the  same 
shall  then  have  been  collected  or  not  ; or  a certain  income  from 
property  for  a fixed  period,  whether  wholly  occupied  or  not. 

Rents  collected  wi  hunt  guarantee,  the  amount  being  paid  over 
immediately  it  is  collected. 

Owners  of  property  travelling  or  residing  abroad,  or  in  the 
country,  can  have  the  amounts  of  their  rents  remitted  to  them,  or 

Said  to  their  bankers,  or  other  direction  ; thus  enabling  them  to 
raw  upon  their  accounts  without  fear  of  disappointment. 
Particulars  and  forms  of  proposal  to  be  obtained  at  the  office  of 
THE  RENT  GUARANTEE  SOCIETY,  3,  Charlotte-row,  Man- 
sion-house. London. 

Rates  of  commission  arc  moderate. 

No  charge  made  for  polices  or  pre'iminary  expenses  of  any  kind. 

FREDERICK  TWYNAM.  Resident  Director. 


NATIONAL  ASSURANCEand  INVESTMENT 

ASSOCIATION. 

7,  St.  Martin's-place,  Trafaloar-squ art,  London. 
Established  May,  1844 

INVESTMENT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  SAVINGS. 

The  object  of  the  Inve-tment  Department  of  this  Institution,  is 
to  open  equally  secure  and  profitable  channels  of  investment  for 
the  surplus  capital  of  the  affluent,  and  the  provident  taviugs  uf 
the  industrial  classes  of  the  community.  To  persons  desirous 
of  placing  their  money  out  at.  interest,  but  unused  to  seekings 
securities,  and  inexperienced  in  estimating  their  value,  tli  s 
Institution  offers  immediate  facilities,  and  au  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  highc-t  iate  of  interest  yielded  by  first-class  securi- 
ties. in  which  alone  the  money  deposited  with  the  Association  is 
employed. 

Interest  payable  in  January  and  July. 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  £100,000. 

The  Capital  Stock  is  oltogcther  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
Depositors' Stock  in  the  Investment  Department  of  this  Institu- 
tion. It  constitutes,  with  the  Premium  Fund,  a guarantee  for  the 
engagements  of  the  Association,  and  has  been  provided  iu  order  to 
render  the  security  of  the  A-gured  complete. 


FOR  SECURING  LOANS  OR  DEBTS. 

Amongst  the  varied  and  extensive  Tables  of  this  Institution  will 
be  found  one  peculiarly  advantageous  where  Policies  are  required 
for  securing  loans  or  debts.  The  rate  of  Premium  by  this  Table 
will  protect  the  Intcre-t  of  the  Policy-holder  from  nil  contin- 
gencies, and  allow  the  Life  assured  to  proceed  to,  and  reside  in,  any 

part  of  the  world.  

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE. 

Assurances  may  be  effected  from  501.  to  lO.nool.  on  a Single  Life. 

Entire  profits  belong  to  the  Assured,  and  divided  annually. 

Credit  for  half  the  amount  of  the  first  five  annual  Premiums. 

Medical  men  remunerated  for  I heir  Reports. 

Liberty  to  Travel,  aua  Foreign  residence  greatly  extended. 

COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

A Novel  Table  has  been  constructed  expressly  for  the  use  of  this 
Institution,  whereby  a Parent,  by  the  payment  or  a very  small 
annual  premium,  may,  in  the  event  of  death,  secure  to  a Child, 
either  an  Annuity,  payable  from  the  age  of  17  to  33,  or  au  equiva- 
lent amount  in  money. 

Othernew  and  important  Tables  for  Educational  purposes,  and 
Endowments  for  Children,  are  in  course  of  construction,  and  will 
Shortly  be  published. 

The  Tables  for  Kevcrsionary  and  Deferred  Annuities,  are  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  attention,  whether  regarded  as  & means  of 
providing  for  a particular  Individual,  or  os  a resource  against  the 
casualties  of  age.  involving,  os  it  does,  the  uncertainties  of  health 
and  fortune. 

Full  information  and  prospectuses  mny  he 
tion  at  the  Head  offices  of  the  Association, 

Agents,  throughout  the  U-  ited  Kingdom. 

.....  PETER  M ,-ltRISb'N.  Mauaging  Director. 

Applications  for  Agencies  mav  be  mode  to  the  Managing  Director. 

THS„«0\JTh  DEVON  HAYTOR  GRANITE 

COMMITTEE  0 

Henry  Hoppe  esq.  t-un  enure 

James  Reid.  esq.  7.  Gresham  s.  ...  . 

V‘i  ',ainJ/ev,nry  K°uf ''  e-9-  4 New  BoswcU-court,  Lincoln’s  : 

John  bmiih.  e-q.2.  Bow-churchyard 

\S  Ilham  Siuait.  e-n.  17,  Gresh  m-strect 

George  St  me,  esq.  68.  Lombanl-treet 

ThnmJr1o-ti'’C9q  \>T-’re?  King-court,  Lombard-street 
Thomas  Carlisle  esq.  Victona-terrnce,  Upton-park,  Slough. 


Messrs.  Martin,  Fto  e.  a-d"Co'( 
Messrs.  Watts  and  Co.  Newt-m  - 

SI  r.  Edward  Cozen 


re,  30, 1.othht 


James  Bartlett  TruscotU  ■ , oree  iving-oo  ,rt 
This  Company  i-  f..r,„  «1  f.rthe  purpose  of  wo 
•Quarries,”  otua’e  on  Havt  r Down  about 
Newton  Abb.,  t,  in  >outh  Devon.  The  mi-irri 
tea  of  the  la-c-.r,  i<>  BogUod  nd 
which  only  90  n -res  have  been  w orke.1,  and  ai 
from  his  G a-  e th  link-  of  ^omcr-et,  at  ;h 
annum,  free  fr  -m  all  rnvaltv 

Applic ltioi  s for  p os  ectuse--.  w-h  surveyor’s  r-nnrt  . A r n 
particulars  to  I*,  made  -«  Mr.  K*  WARD  CAZ-NoVF  in  „IV, 
bury;  ora-  'he  Offices  of  the  Company,  N0.i  Thres  Kbio 
Lombard-street.  ' 1Qre3  Klu3  court, 


dbnd.oStof 
Id  under  lei>e 
ut  of  2001.  . er 


pALEDONIAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

V Established  1805. 

London  Offices.  27,  Moorgatc-street. 

Directors  — John  Ronnie,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Charles  Conybeare,  esq.  I Joseph  Dowson,  esq. 

John  Earicy  Cook,  esq.  I George  Scamcll,  esq. 

The  number  of  Policies  issued  annually  has  been  nearly  trebled 
during  :he  last  six  years. 

Five-sixths  of  the  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  assured.  At 
the  last  Septennial  Division  a Bonus,  amounting  iu  many  cases  to 
half  the  premiums  paid,  was  declared. 

Policies  may  be  made  indisputable  offer  five  years. 

Prospectuses,  Ac.  forwarded,  on  application  to 

EDWAHD  F.  SEALY,  Manager. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Jeffery  Smith,  esq. 


trustees. 

I David  Fergusson,  esq. 
mas  How,  esq. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  THIS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  eases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON  FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  ns  they 
fall  due.  may  have  a oredit  on  application  to  the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  aud  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BONUS 

The  following  tabic  shows  the  Bonuses  declared  on  Policies 
effected  with  this  Socety  prior  to  9th  Maroli  last  :— 


1.091  13  i 
1.065  0 i 

1,043  14  , 


THE  YORKSHIRE  FIRE  and  LIFE 

JL  INSURANCE  COMPANY.  F. -tablislied  at  York,  1824,  aud 
empowered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  Capital,  500,0001. 


John  Swunn.  esq.  Askliam. 

Leonard  Thompson,  esq.  Sheriff  Hutton  Park. 
Bankers.— Messrs.  Swann,  Clough,  and  Co.  York. 
Actuary  and  Secretary.— Mr.  W.  L.  Newman.  York. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  the  terms  of 
this  Company  for  LIFE  INSURANCES,  and  to  the  distinction 
which  is  made  between  male  and  female  lives. 

Extract  from  the  Table  of  Premiums  for  insuring  1001 


Age 


43 


Whole  Life  Premiums 


1 16  2 
1 19  9 
3 2 10 


3 


3 17 


Whole  Life  Premiums. 


15  12  10 


* Example  — A gentleman  whose  age  does  not  exceed  30,  may 
..isurc  1,0001.  payable  on  his  decease,  for  aD  annual  payment  of 
222. 10s. ; and  a lady  of  the  same  age  can  secure  the  same  sum  for 
an  annual  payment  of  191.  17a.  6d. 

Prospectuses,  with  the  rates  of  premium  for  the  intermediate 
ages,  and  every  information,  may  be  bad  at  the  Head  Office  in 
York,  or  of  any  of  the  Agents. 

FIRE  INSURANCES 

arc  also  effected  by  this  Company,  on  the  most  moderate  terms. 

Agent  for  London,  Mr.  THOMAS  S.  NOBLE.  Solicitor,  5,  St. 
John-street  B id  ford-row. 

Agents  are  wanted  in  those  towns  where  no  appointments  have 
been  made.  Applications  to  be  made  to 

Mr.  W.  L.  NEWMAN.  Actuary  and  Secretary,  York. 


pLERIC-AL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED. 

EXTENSION  OF  LIMITS  OF  RESIDENCE.  — The  assured 
mav  reside  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  without  extra  charge,  and  iu 
all  parts  by  payment  of  a small  extra  premium. 

MUTUAL  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  THE  RISK  OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The  small  share  of  Profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  Share- 
holders being  now  provided  for,  without  intrenching  on  the  amount 
made  bv  the  regular  husino-s,  the  Assured  will  hereafter  derive  all 
the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with  at  the  same  tim  ■ 
complete  freedom  from  liability,  secured  by  means  of  au  ample 
I'roprie.ary  Capital— thus  combining  in  the  same  office  all  the  ad- 


vantages of  bt 

The  Assurance  Fund  alrei 
exceeds  136,0002. 


dy  ii 


CREDIT  SYSTEM.— On  Policies  tor  the  whole  of  Life,  one  half 
of  the  Annual  Premiums  for  the  fir-t  five  years  mav  remain  on 
credit,  and  may  either  continue  ns  a debt  on  the  Police,  or  innv  be 
paid  oft  at  any  tunc 

LOANS.— Loans  arc  advanced  on  Polioies  which  have  been  in 
theiUvaCUieVelCar8andUP'VarJs’  to  tllc  cxteut  of  nine-tenths  of 
BONUSES  —Five  Bonuses  hive  been  declared  ; at  the  last  iu 
January  1852.  the  sum  of  131.1252.  was  added  to  the  Policies  pr  “ 
reU^n^natb^°Pr!?mTar',ng  thc  di»orent  ages  from  24j  to  55  per 
cei-t.  on  me  premiums  paid  during  the  five  viun 

paid  between  every  division,  so  that  if  only  one  year’s  Premium™! 
ed  prior ^ to  the  books  being  closed  for  any  division,  the 
paid  will  obtain  its  due  share.  The  books 
■I  'll  30th  June.  1836,  therefore  those  who 
next,  will  be  entitled  to  one 
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"KEMIUMS 


Policy  on  wliioh  ...... 

close  for  the  next  division  .„ 
effect  Policies  before  the  30th  Ji  _ 

^addition  il  -hare  iff  Profits  over  later  a- 


ites  proportioned  to  the 

lives  of  persons  in  any  station, 
in  one  life,  from  502.  to  10,0002. 


if  a p: 


be  raid  yearlv.  lialf-yea'rly,  - -r  quarterP, 
ted  - rnm  nnv  tho  gaftey  can  be  j. 


flitted 
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PUTNEY  BRIDGE  and  PIER  COMPANY. 

X ( Registered  provisionally. I 

Capital  65,000,  in  3,250  Shares  of  20 2.  each. 

Deposit  12.  per  Share,  and  no  further  Call  until  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment be  obtained. 

PROVISIONAL  DIRECTORS. 

Wilford  George  Brett,  Esq.  Governor  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 
Com  pau y. 

Anthony  F.  Bainbridge,  esq.  Putney. 

Francis  Lonergnn,  esq.  Putney. 

Captain  F.  A.  Griffiths,  R.A.  Putney. 

George  Moore,  esq.  Putney. 

(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 

James  Simpson,  esq.  C.E.  F.R.9. 

Samuel  Clegg,  juu.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  F.G.8. 


Augustus  Griffiths,  esq. 

The  inconvenient  position  and  dangerous  state  of  the  present 
Bridge,  the  high  tolls,  the  occasional  impossibility  of  passage 
during  high  tides,  anil  the  serious  impediment  and  danger  which 
it  offers  to  navigation,  have  been  such  ns  to  render  imperative  the 
erection  of  a bctier  structure.  The  soliaity  of  the  structure  will 
be  such  ns  to  render  thc  tolls  rcee  ved  a permnnen',  unfailing, 
and  gradually-increasing  source  of  dividend,  which  will  also  be 
further  augmented  by  the  annual  receipt  of  a considerable  rent 
from  the  Chelsea  Water-works  Company,  for  the  right  to  carry 
their  mains  over  the  Thames  by  means  ot  the  new  bridge. 

It  is  proposed  also  to  build  a landing-pier  for  steam-boat  passen- 
gers at  one  of  the  piers  of  the  centrearch  of  the  bridge,  and  thereby 
constitute  a further  source  of  revenue. 

The  project  of  an  improved  brideo  receives,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  cordial  sanction  aud  support  of  the  Navigation  Com- 
mittee of  the  Port  of  .London  ; and  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood thc  approbation  of  the  project  is  universal,  and  the  accom- 
modation earnestly  desired. 

The  capital  required  for  the  building,  purchase  of  land,  ap- 
proaches, and  compensation,  is  estimated  at  65,0002.  which  sum  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  in  thc  manner  above  stated. 

The  annual  revenue  lias  been  calculated  as  follows : — 

Traffic,  based  upon  the  income  derived  from  the  present 

bridge,  and  after  allowing  for  reduction  of  t ills £2,noo 

Additional  receipts,  iu  consequence  of  reduction  of  toll  ....  500 

The  acquisition  of  umuibus  aud  increased  carriage  traffic  . . 500 

Steam-boat  pier  500 

Rent  for  way-leave  for  the  mains  of  the  Chelsea  Waterworks 

Company  500 

£4.000 


THE  PERMANENT  WAY  COMPANY  beg  to 

call  the  attention  of  Boards  of  Directors,  Engineers,  and 
others  interested  iu  railways  already  made,  to  the  important 
advantages  obtaiued  by  FISH-JOINTING  the  RAILS,  as  exhi- 
bited bv  thc  annexed  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  to  thc  half-yearly  meeting  of  Share- 
holders, held  on  thc  25th  August.  This  invention  not  only  saves  a 
large  current  expense  in  keeping  up  the  permanent  way,  but  by 
its  "cau-ing  engines  and  carriages  to  run  more  smoothly,  decrease* 
the  wear  and  tear  of  both  the  rails  aud  rolling  stock,  aud  adds 
grcatlv  to  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  passengers.  The 
PATENT  FISH  JOINTS  have  been  largely  adopted  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  following  railways  in  this  country  and  abroad 
Eastern  Counties  Railway, 

East  Indian, 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 

Egyptian. 

London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast, 

London  and  North-Western, 

Midlaud, 

Morayshire. 

North  and  South  Western  Junction, 

Waterford  and  Limerick. 

York  and  North  Midland. 

Y'ork,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick, 

And  are  also  in  course  of  ndoption  on  many  other  railways. 
Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway  to  the  halt-yearly  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  held  on  the 
25th  August. 

“ The  system  of  fisli-jointing  has  hitherto  fully  borne  out  Mr. 
Ashcroft’.-  reports,  as  giving  a smoother  road,  with  less  wear  and 
tear  to  thc  rolling  stock,  and  at  a much  reduced  expenditure  in 
maintenance.” 

For  lines  not  yet  ftimished  with  rails,  the  company  draw  atten- 
tion to  W.  H.  BARLOW’S  PATENT  KAIL,  as  by  its  adoption 
the  permanent  way  may  be  constructed  at  the  lowest  rate  per  mile, 
and  with  greater  durability  than  by  any  other  known  system. 
These  rails  have  been  largely  adopted  by  the  engineers  of  the 
following  :— 

Dublin  and  Belfast  Railway, 

Great  Western, 

Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester, 

Mid'aud, 

Midland  Great  Western  (Ireland), 

Northern  Railway  of  Fiance, 

Newport  and  Abergavenny, 

South  Wales, 

St.  Germains  and  Versailles, 

West  Cornwall. 

Testimonial  from  G.  W.  Hemans,  esq.  C.E.  to  Peter  Barlow, 
esq.  C.E. 

“ Dublin,  22nd  September,  1853. 

“ Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  whether  1 find  fault  with 
the  wide  iron  rail  permanent  way  on  account  of  harduess,  1 beg  to 
say.  that  although  of  course  uot  so  soft  to  the  ear  and  feel  as  the 
"it  of  this  line,  which  is  laid  on  longitudinal  timber,  I do  not 
. nsider  it  unpleasantly  bard.  The  morion  is  very  steady  upon  it, 
and  the  hammering  nuisc  of  the  wheels  much  diminished.  It  is 
so  simple,  cheap  to  lay,  and  economical  to  maintain  or  renew,  that 
I disregard  the  slight  hardness,  and  mean  to  recommend  this  kind 
of  permanent  way  always  in  future,  provided  I am  not  disap- 
pointed in  the  durability  of  the  rivetted  jointa 

“ Yours  verv  truly, 

(Signed)  “GEO.  W.  HEMANS,  Chief  Engineer.” 
THE  PATENT  C AST-IRON  SLEEPERS  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow 
re  adapted  to  double-headed  rails  of  any  pattern,  and  supersede 
r replace  wooden  sleepers.  They  arc  adopted  on  the 
Londonderry  and  Coleraine, 

Ea-t  Indian, 

Midland, 

East  Lancashire. 

Londonderry  and  Enniskillen, 
and  several  other  linea 

Extract  from  the  Directors' report  to  the  lost  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  Londonderry  and  Enni-killen  Railway. 

‘ The  trial  afforded  by  six  additional  months’ working  has  abo 
confirmed  your  directors  in  the  favourable  opinion  expressed  by 
them  r seeding  the  Cast-iron  Road  ot  Mr.  Peter  W.  Barlow.” 

It  has  fully  answered  the  expectations  formed  of  it.  and  there 
in  now  lie  no  doubt  that  its  adoption,  coupled  with  the  lessened 
ear  and  tear  from  the  use  of  light  engines,  will  effect  a material 
.ring  in  the  maintenance  of  permanent  way. 

Ttie  Permanent  Way  Company  confine-  itself  entirely  to  the 


granting  . . 

. o several  sy-tci 
upwards  of  600  miles 
Every  iuformatio..  . 
CHARLES  MAY,  C.E. 


their  various  patents,  which  i 


done  upon 
extent  ot 


have  been  ndopted  hitherto  to  a 
the  above-mentioned  railways, 
may  l o obtaiued  by  applying  to  Mr. 
' “ Great  Gcorge-treet.  Westminster  ; or 


to  WILLIAM  HOWDEN , Secretary,  26.  Great  George-street. 


'T'ARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

-E-  during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builder-  upon  the  lowest,  terms.  Marquees  aud 
temporary  Awmug-i  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  p-r  post  receive  the 
mo-t  prompt  attention.— WILLIAM  1’IGUOTT.  115.  Fore-street, 
Citv,  M nnfncturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnanco. 
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ARLIAMENT  has  voted 
150,000/.  as  the  first  step  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  in 
furtherance  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1851,  to  provide  “one  large  Institu- 
tion devoted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
adequate  for  the  extended  wants  of  industry, 
and  in  connection  with  similar  institutions  in 
the  provinces.”  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  a motion  for 
the  grant  on  the  6th  inst.  urged  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  necessary  that  a great 
effort  should  be  made,  by  which  an  industrial 
education  should  be  given  in  this  country,  and 
the  influences  of  science  and  art  upon  pro- 
ductions be  more  systematically  brought  to 
bear.  That  our  various  institutions  were 
scattered  about,  and  not  working  in  connec- 
tion with  one  another ; that  the  British 
Museum  could  not  afford  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  its  purposes ; that  the  Schools  of 
the  Royal  Academy  were  closed  at  the  time  most 
favourable  for  the  students,  because  of  the 
annual  exhibition  of  modern  art;  that  our 
pictures  were  stowed  away  in  different  build- 
ings, instead  of  being  brought  together  under 
one  roof  and  made  to  form  a complete  school 
of  art;  and  further,  that  the  various  learned 
societies  of  the  metropolis  all  wanted  space 
and  accommodation.  He  looked  ultimately 
to  find  the  learning,  the  science,  and  the  art 
of  the  country  collected  together  in  one  place, 
and  illuminating  with  their  accumulated  radi- 
ance not  only  the  metropolis,  but  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Lord  Seymour  thought  the  societies  would 

object  to  being  removed  to  Kensington. 

Lord  John  Russell,  as  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, supported  the  proposal,  and  said  Lord  Sey- 
mour was  possibly  right  with  regard  to  many 
of  these  associations,  but  the  commissioners 
left  the  matter  quite  optional  with  the  socie- 
ties themselves.  Any  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  Treasury  knew  that  frequent  applica- 
tions were  made  by  6ome  of  these  scientific 
societies  for  the  use  of  public  buildings  in 
which  to  hold  their  meetings  ; and  it  had  been 
stated,  on  behalf  of  some  of  them,  that  they 
found  house-rents  so  very  expensive  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  dissolve  the  societies  if 
their  applications  were  refused.  It  must  be 
evident  that,  in  such  cases,  the  societies  would 
be  very  glad  to  have  rooms  allotted  to  them  in 
the  proposed  buildings,  where  their  meetings 
might  take  place. 

Mr.  H.  Drummond  made  an  extraordinary 
speech  : we  have  never  done  anything  good  in 
the  arts  and  never  will. 

“ To  try  to  make  the  people  of  this  country 
like  the  highest  order  of  painting  was  just  as 
absurd  as  to  try  to  make  the  Italians  like  beef- 
steaks and  porter.  We  never  did  excel  in  the 
highest  departments  of  manufactures  even.  At 
no  time  had  we  even  attained  the  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  working  of  iron  which  had 
been  reached  abroad.  Up  to  this  moment  we 
were  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  patterns 
for  ordinary  articles  of  dress;  we  were  obliged 
to  go  to  France  for  them.  Not  one  of  our 
greatest  painters  ever  knew  how  to  draw.  Rey- 
nolds never  did;  Lawrence  never  did.  It  was, 


he  believed,  impossible  to  find  any  man  in  this 
country  to  do  that  which  was  of  everyday 
occurrence  in  Italy, — namely,  to  make  an  out- 
line drawing  of  a great  picture.  Let  those 
who  talked  about  * high  art  ’ go  into  the  lobby 
and  look  at  the  fresco  painting,  and,  if  they 
did  not  feel  ashamed,  why,  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  It  was  now  pro- 
posed that  a great  national  building  should  be 
erected  on  the  ground  about  to  be  purchased; 
but  where  were  we  to  find  an  architect  ? The 
original  estimate  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  700,000/.  They  had  already  cost 
2,500,00G/.  and  the  room  in  which  the  House 
now  sat — the  room  par  excellence — the  building 
in  which  the  great  business  of  the  country  was 
conducted,  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
the  members.  Until  lately  it  was  impossible 
for  members  to  hear  each  other  in  it,  and  now 
they  were  frozen  out  by  cold.” 

All  that  we  have  recently  done  in  the  com- 
paratively brief  space  of  time  during  which 
endeavours  have  been  really  made  to  advance 
the  arts  in  this  country  goes  for  nothing  with 
the  honourable  member,  and  he  reverts  to  what 
we  thought  was  an  exploded  libel. 

The  mover,  in  reply  to  this,  said  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  to  force  a feeling  for 
art  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
establishment  of  a National  Gallery  formed 
only  a subordinate  part  of  the  scheme.  The 
object  chiefly  desired  was  to  give  an  indus- 
trial education  to  the  people,  and  to  bring  the 
influence  of  science  and  art  to  bear  on  our 
manufacturing  productions.  No  attempt  would 
be  made  to  infuse  a dilettante  spirit  into  the 
working  classes,  but  an  opportunity  would  be 
given  them  of  fitting  themselves  for  competing 
with  their  rivals  throughout  the  world.  Should 
the  House  determine  to  erect  buildings  on  the 
6ite  about  to  be  purchased,  the  whole  plan 
would  be  under  their  control,  and  care  would 
be  taken  to  insure  the  competition  of 

ALL  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  TALENT  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. 

This  last  part  of  the  statement  will  be  re- 
ceived with  gratification  by  the  members  of 
the  profession  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Comments  were  made  on  the  price  paid  for 
some  of  the  land,  and  it  was  stated  that  a 
demand  of  70,000/.  had  been  sent  in  for  four 
acres,  but  that  it  had  been  treated  with  the 
contempt  it  deserved. 

Looking  back  to  the  Commissioners’  report, 
mentioned  last  week,  we  find  some  particulars 
under  this  head  which  will  interest  our  readers. 
The  Gore  House  [estate  (Kensington-gore) 
obtained  through  “ the  disinterested  instru- 
mentality of  Mr.  Kelk,  the  builder,”  contains 
about  2lA  acres,  with  a frontage,  facing  Hyde- 
park,  of  between  500  and  600  feet,  and  cost 
60,000/.  The  Villars  estate  adjoining  (nego- 
tiated for  gratuitously  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
missioners by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt),  contains 
48  acres,  and  was  bought,  as  we  said  at  the 
time,  for  153,500/. 

We  may  mention,  as  illustrating  the  subject, 
that  we  have  just  now  negotiated  the  sale  of  a 
plot  of  land  in  Brompton  adjoining  the  church, 
under  32  acres  in  extent,  for  which  we  re- 
ceived 16,000/.  nor  would  we  have  consented 
to  our  principal’s  accepting  any  less  sum.  To 
show  the  degree  in  which  the  value  of  land 
near  London  has  increased,  we  may  mention 
what  we  are  told  is  the  fact,  that  less  than 
twenty  years  ago  the  whole  of  the  land  on 
which  Brompton-square  stands,  close  to  the 
last- mentioned  plot,  and  double  in  quantity, 
was  offered  for  sale  at  3,000/.  The  increase  in 
the  value  of  land  in  the  City  is  even  more 


startling:  for  example,  an  offer  of  16  guinea^ 
per  annum  per  foot  frontage  has  been  made 
(not  yet  accepted)  for  land  about  24  feet  deep 
in  Finch-lane  and  Threadneedle-street,  belong- 
ing to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  state,  amongst 
their  reasons  for  buying  so  large  a plot,  and 
advising  the  purchase  of  even  more,  that  the 
space  provided  for  the  British  Museum  being 
inadequate,  a sum  of  not  less  than  67,500/. 
would  be  required  to  purchase  a few  neigh- 
bouring houses,  which  it  would  be  necessary 
to  demolish  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary 
area. 

“A  similar  history  attaches  to  the  various 
metropolitan  improvements,  which  are  rarely 
undertaken  until  the  great  lines  of  communi- 
cation (which  ought  to  have  been  originally 
provided  for,  but  the  necessity  for  which  be- 
comes only  fully  apparent  with  the  growth  of 
the  town)  have  been  already  covered  with 
houses  and  buildings.  The  expense  at  which 
these  improvements  have  then  to  be  carried 
out  is  of  course  enormous. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cost  of  making  im- 
provements in  the  metropolis,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  outlay  on  some  of  the  more 
important  improvements  undertaken  of  late 
years  have  been  as  follows  : — 


Line  of  Street. 

Area 

of  Property 
purchased. 

Total  Cost. 

AverageCost 
per  Acre. 

Oxford  - street  to 

Squarefeet. 

£. 

£. 

Holborn 

Bow-street  to  Char- 

220,151 

290,000 

57,380 

lotte-street  

Coventry  - street  to 

61,653 

96,000 

67,827 

Long-aero 

65,410 

180,000 

119,871 

It  is  also  within  our  cognizance  that  no  less 
than  25,000/.  per  acre  were  paid  for  ten  acres  of 
the  site  occupied  by  one  of  the  chief  railway 
termini  in  London. 

In  such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  the  price  of  sites  for 
public  buildings,  streets,  railway  stations,  &c. 
is  frequently  most  excessive.  In  Manchester, 
from  10/.  to  12/.  per  square  yard  (being  at  the 
rate  of  from  50,000/.  to  60,000/.  per  acre),  is  a 
common  price  for  the  land  on  which  the  ware- 
house property  is  built,  and  as  much  as  40/. 
per  square  yard  (or  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
200,000/.  per  acre),  have  been  paid  for  land  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  In  Birmingham, 
again,  some  surplus  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  has,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  been  sold  at  the  average  price 
of  1 1/.  1 6s.  per  yard,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
57,000 /.  per  acre;  while  a portion  fetched 
13/.  10s.  per  yard,  or  upwards  of  65,000/.  per 
acre. 

In  the  same  manner,  land  at  Liverpool,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Town 
Hall  and  Exchange  buildings,  sells  for  30/.  per 
square  yard,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  150,000/. 
per  acre ; and  in  extreme  cases,  40/.  per  square 
yard,  or  nearly  200,000/.  per  acre,  have  been 
given.  At  a distance  of  300  yards  from  the 
above,  and  off  the  great  thoroughfares,  land 
has  sold  for  20/.  per  square  yard,  or  nearly 
100,000/.  per  acre  ; while,  even  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  a mile  from  that  central  point, 
and  in  a direction  quite  away  from  business, 
land  has  been  bought  for  building  purposes, 
in  quantities  exceeding  an  acre,  at  from  35s.  to 
33s.  per  square  yard,  or  at  the  rate  of  from 
8,470/.  to  9,196/.  per  acre.” 

Architecture,  it  would  seem,  is  not  to  be 
overlooked  in  the  new  Institution.  The 
report  says  : — 
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“Before  concluding  these  observations  on  j 
the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  it  is  necessary  to 
notice  the  important  subdivision  of  Architec- 
ture Of  all  the  higher  branches  of  art,  it  is 
the  one  which  may  be  said  to  require  the  most 
varied  degree  of  instruction,  and  to  be  con- 
nected  with  the  greatest  number  of  branches 
of  practical  science.  An  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  raw  materials,  a knowledge 
of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  manufactures,  are 
alike  indispensable  to  its  correct  appreciation  ; 
but  although  this  truth  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged and  acted  upon  in  other  countries,  it 
has  not  been  so  with  us  to  the  extent  that 
might  be  desired. 

The  necessity  of  a more  perfect  system  of 
artistic  instruction,  as  already  shown  by  us  in 
the  case  of  painting,  is  equally  a necessity  in 
this  instance ; and  we  may  observe  that  the 
collection  of  casts  made  by  Government  on 
the  occasion  of  the  building  of  tbe  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  ultimately  destined,  as  we 
have  mentioned,  for  a National  Museum  of 
Medieval  Art,  would,  if  only  as  a nucleus, 
form  a most  valuable  object  of  study  in  this 
department.” 

Reference  is  made  in  the  Report  to  Dr. ; 
Playfair’s  lecture  on  Industrial  Instruction 
on  the  Continent,  to  show  what  we  shall  have 
to  compete  with.  It  is  calculated  that  in  Ger- 
many alone  13,000  men  annually  receive  the 
technical  and  scientific  training  of  the  Trade 
Schools  and  Polytechnic  Institutions,  while 
more  than  30,000  workmen  are  being  syste- 
matically taught  the  elements  of  science  and 
of  art,  in  schools  which  communicate  instruc- 
tion to  them  in  their  leisure  hours.  This 
lecture  is  now  published,  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  In- 
dustrial Progress,  even  though  they  may  think 
with  us  that  up  to  this  time  the  schools  in 
Germany  have  produced  smaller  results  than 
might  have  been  expected.  “The  whole  of 
industrial  competition,”  says  the  writer,  “ is 
now  resolved  into  a struggle  to  obtain  a 
maximum  effect  by  a minimum  expenditure  of 
power.  But  this  power  is  derived  from  natural 
forces,  and  not  from  brute  strength : mental 
labour  has  engrafted  itself  upon  muscular 
effort,  and,  by  a healthy  growth,  has  reduced 
the  size  and  relative  importance  of  the  latter. 
Every  new  acquirement  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  forces  is  the  acquisition  of  a new 
sense,  which  may  be  applied  to  production ; 
and  as  every  . ubstitution  of  a natural  force  for 
muscular  exertion  depends  upon  a knowledge 
of  the  former,  it  surely  requires  no  argument 
to  prove,  that  the  economical  application  of  it 
must  rest  upon  a perceptive  and  not  merely 
empirical  knowledge ; or,  in  the  language  of 
the  Wise  King  of  Scripture,  ‘ If  the  iron  be 
blunt,  and  we  whet  not  the  edge,  then  must 
we  put  to  more  strength  ; but  wisdom  is  pro- 
fitable to  direct.’  ” 

Let  us  make  that  preparation  for  the  fight 
which  common  sense  teaches  us  is  desirable  : 
with  wisdom  and  strength  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  result. 


HOW  TO  DETERMINE  THE  BEVELS  IN 
THE  QUOINS  OF  AN  OBLIQUE  CIRCU- 
LAR SEGMENTAL  ARCH,  THE  COURSES 
RUNNING  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
ABUTMENTS. 

In  No.  493  of  this  journal,  there  is 
given  a method  of  assigning  the  moulds  for 
the  bevels  when  the  arch  is  semicircular,  and 
the  same  method,  under  certain  modifications, 
i3  applicable  when  the  arch  is  segmental,  with 
the  courses  running  in  the  direction  of  the 
abutments  : hence  the  solution  of  the  follow- 
ing question  can  be  effected  by  the  rules  pre- 
\4ously  given.* 

* See  page  460,  ante.  ~ 


Question.  — What  are  the  bevels  of  the  1 In  order  to  render  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
quoins,  and  the  forms  of  the  coursing  joints,  j tion  intelligible,  it  becomes  necessary  in  the 
in  an  oblique  circular  segmental  arch  of  nine-  first  place  to  delineate  the  arch,  and  to  show 
teen  equal  courses,  the  span  being  35  feet  j how  the  bevels  are  obtained  geometrically,  as 
4 inches,  and  the  versed  sine  or  rise  12  feet,  this  will  be  the  means  of  leading  to  the  mode 
the  obliquity  or  deviation  from  the  square  of  calculation ; for  which  purpose,  draw  the 
being  45  degrees  ? straight  line  AB,  fig.  1,  and  make  it  equal  to 


35^-  feet,  taken  from  a scale  of  equal  parts  of 
any  convenient  dimensions,  to  represent  the 
span  of  the  arch  : bisect  the  span  AB,  per- 
pendicularly in  C,  and  make  CR  equal  to 
12  feet,  the  given  rise  or  versed  sine,  and 
draw  the  chord  RB.  Bisect  RB  perpendicu- 
larly in  S,  and  let  SV  meet  RC  produced  in 
V;  then  is  V the  centre  of  the  circle,  of  which 
the  proposed  arch  is  a segment.  Describe  the 
semicircle  MARBN,  and  divide  the  semi-arch 
AR,  into  9a  parts,  the  number  of  courses  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  abutment,  and  draw 
the  several  radii  to  represent  the  direction  of 
the  beds  or  joints  of  the  courses,  which 
would  all  meet  in  the  point  V,  if  extended 
down  to  that  plane;  but  to  avoid  confusion  in 
the  figure,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  draw  only 
every  other  radius,  beginning  at  the  abutment. 

Upon  the  straight  line  MV  as  a diameter, 
describe  the  semicircle  M ubcdV , intersecting 
the  radii  OV,  2V,  4V,  and  GV  in  the  points  a, 
b , c,  and  d ; then  with  the  distances  Me?,  M*, 
Me,  and  Mr/,  describe  arcs  to  meet  the  semi- 
diameter MV,  in  the  points  li,  g,f,  and  e.  At 
the  point  M erect  the  perpendicular  MP,  and 
through  the  centre,  V,  draw  the  straight  line 
CVP,  making  with  the  diameter  MN  an  angle 
of  45  degrees,  the  given  obliquity,  and  meeting 
MP  in  P;  then  is  the  straight  line  PVG 
parallel  to  CQ,  the  central  line  of  the  arch, 
and  in  the  direc  ion  of  the  abutment  BW  : it 
is  therefore  manifest,  that  the  planes'  of  all  the 
beds  or  coursing  joints,  would  pass  through 
the  line  PVG.  ' 

Draw  tbe  straight  lines  P h,  P g,  P f,  and  Pe, 
and  on  PV  as  a diameter,  describe  the  semi- 
circle P iklmV,  in  which  inflect  the  straight 
lines  Pi,  P*,  P /,  and  Pm,  respectively  equal  to 
P g>  P/>  and  Pe,  and  draw  Vi,  V*.  VI,  and 
Vm;  then  are  the  angles  P/jM,  PyM,  P/M, 
PeM,  and  their  supplements  P hV,  PgV,  P/V, 
and  PeV,  the  bevils  of  the  quoins  for  both 
sides  of  the  arch  ; and  in  like  manner  the 
angles  PVi,  PV*,  PVZ,  PVm,  with  their  sup- 
plements GVi,  GV*,  GV/,  and  GVm,  are  the 
angles  between  the  joints  in  tbe  face  of  the 
arch  and  the  joints  along  the  soffit  for  both 
semi-arches,  and  by  these  angles  respectively 
the  moulds  for  voussoirs  of  the  whole  arch  are 
constructed. 


THE  COMPUTATION  OK  THE  ANGLES. 

In  order  to  compute  the  angles  of  bevel,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  a single 
course ; and  for  that  purpose,  we  have  given 
the  semi-span  AC=17  feet  8 inches,  and  the 
rise  or  versed  sine  CR=12  feet,  and  by  these 
the  whole  angle  AVR  can  be  determined,  and 
hence  the  angle  subtended  by  each  course 
becomes  known. 

It  is  a well-known  principle  in  geometry, 
that  the  square  of  half  the  chord  of  an  arc  of 
a circle,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  or  product  of 
the  two  segments  of  the  diameter  which  bisects 
the  chord  j therefore,  if  to  the  square  of  half 
the  chord  CA,  we  add  the  square  of  the  versed 
sine  CR,  and  divide  the  sum  by  twice  the 
versed  sine,  we  shall  obtain  the  radius  VA; 
then  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ACV,  there 
are  known,  the  hypothenuse  AV  and  the  side 
AC,  by  which  the  angle  AVC  can  easily  be 
found.  Thus  we  have, — 

Half  of  chord  CA=17  ft.  8in.=-17G  ft.  its  square...  3121 
Versed  sine  CR — 12  ft.  its  square...  144  0 

456-1 

Sum  of  the  squares  4561,  log.  2 659070 

Twice  the  versed  sine  CR...  24  ft.  log.  1 '380211 

Radius  AV  19ft.  log.  1278859  subtract. 

Semichord  AC 17'6  ft.  log.  1-247238 

Required  angle  AVC  68°  24;  log.  sin.  9 968379 

Now,  since  there  are  to  be  9a  courses  be- 
tween the  abutment  and  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
if  we  tlivide  the  angle  6o°  24'  by  9a,  we  shall 
get  6b°  24' -5-92=7°  12',  the  space  of  the  arch 
occupied  by  each  course. 

If  from  the  quadrant  MVR  we  subtract  the 
computed  angle  AVR,  we  have  90°  — 68°  24' 
=21°  36'  for  the  angle  AVM,  the  portion  of 
the  quadrant  which  brings  us  to  the  springing 
joint;  therefore,  by  adding  7°  12'  continually, 
we  shall  obtain  the  angles  for  each  joint  from 
the  abutment  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  The 
angles  are  therefore  as  follow  : — 

1.  Angle  AVM 9G°— 68°  24'=2l°  36' 

2.  Angle  MVl  ....  21  36  + 7 12=28  48 

3.  Angle  MV-2 28  48  + 7 12=36  0 

4.  Angle  MV3 36  0 + 7 12=43  12 

5.  Angle  MV 4 43  12  + 7 12=50  24 

6.  Angle  MV5 50  24  + 7 12=57  36 

7.  Angle  MV6 57  36  + 7 12=64  48 
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8.  Angle  MV7 64  48+7  12=72  0 

9.  Angle  MV8  72  0+7  12=79  12 

10.  Angle  MV9 79  12  + 7 12=86  24 

11.  Angle  MVR 86  24  + 3 36=90  0 

Now,  with  these  anglps  taken  in  order,  and 

be  constant  obliquity  45°,  we  calculate  the  in- 
lination  of  the  face  of  each  quoin  to  its  bed  or 
oursing  joint,  and  the  rule  by  which  the  cal- 
ulations  are  made,  is  given  on  page  460  of 
his  volume  of  the  Builder ; but  to  avoid 
he  trouble  of  reference,  we  think  proper  here 
o repeat  it.  The  rule  is  as  follows  : — 

Rule. — To  the  logarithmic  tangent  of  the 
onstant  obliquity , add  the  logarithmic  cosecant 
f that  portion  of  the  quadrant  for  which  the 
ngle  of  bevel  is  wanted,  and  the  sum,  less  10  in 
he  index,  will  be  the  logarithmic  tangent  of 
he  required  angle  of  bevel. 

Now,  beginning  at  the  first  course  on  the 
ift  of  the  figure,  the  angle  between  the  spring- 
ig.  joint  and  the  face  of  the  first  quoin  is  ' 
9°  47',  and  the  mode  of  calculating  it  is  as 
jllows  : — 

iven  obliquity  45°  0' log.  tan.  10  000000 

iven  angle  AVM  21°  36' log.  cosec.  10-434005 

equired  angle  of  bevel  PAM  69°  47'  log.  tan.  10  434005 
The  angle  here  computed  is  the  inclination 
etween  the  face  of  the  first  quoin  and  the 
pringing  joint ; but  the  inclination  between 
ae  bed  of  the  quoin  and  the  face  of  the  abut- 
lent  on  which  it  rests,  is  the  supplement  of 
ae  angle  just  found,  or  110°  13'. 

Again,  the  bevel  or  angle  between  the  face  of 
ae  first  quoin  or  arch- stone,  and  the  bed  of 
le  second,  is  found  as  follows  : — 

iven  obliquity,  45°  0'  log.  tan.  10-000000 

iven  angle  MV1  28°  48' log.  cosec.  10-317175 

equired  angle Jof  bevel  P#M  64°  17'  log.  tan.  10-317175 
But  the  angle  between  the  face  of  the.  second 
uoin  and  its  bed,  is  the  supplement  of  the 
ngle  just  computed,  viz.  90°— 64°  17'  = 
15°  43',  and  in  precisely  the  same  way  are 
le  bevels  for  the  other  quoins  computed,  and 
le  bevels  for  the  whole  arch  will  therefore, 
;and  as  in  the  following  tablet : — 


Table  of  Bevels  at  the  several  Coursing  Joints. 


To. 

Central  Angles. 

Face  Bevels. 

Supplements. 

1 

AVM  = 21 

36 

69 

47 

110 

13 

2 

MV  l = 28 

48 

64 

17 

115 

43 

3 

MV  2 = 36 

0 

59 

23 

120 

27 

4 

MV  3 = 43 

12 

55 

36 

124 

24 

5 

MV  4=  50 

24 

52 

23 

127 

37 

6 

MV  5 = 57 

36 

49 

49 

130 

11 

7 

MV  0 = 64 

48 

47 

52 

132 

8 

8 

MV  7=  72 

0 

46 

26 

133 

34 

y 

MV  8 = 79 

12 

45 

31 

134 

29 

10 

MV  9 = 86 

24 

45 

3 

134 

57 

Now,  it  is  manifest  that  the  several  moulds 
[instructed  from  these  angles  will  answer  also 
>r  the  courses  in  the  other  semi-arch,  begin- 
ing  at  the  abutment  BW,  on  the  reverse 
Lde  of  the  arch  from  that  at  which  the  above 
sries  begins  : in  fact,  the  same  set  of  moulds 
nswers  for  both  semi-arches  by  applying  them 
l a contrary  order. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  show  the  mode 
f constructing  the  moulds  for  each  of  the 
ourses,  as  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all 
’hen  the  several  angles  of  bevel  are  known  : 
i will  therefore  suffice  to  construct  one 
muld,  as  all  the  others  are  constructed  in  a 
imilar  manner,  and  for  this  purpose  we  shall 
lake  choice  of  that  numbered  4 in  the  diagram, 
'hich  corresponds  to  No.  5 in  the  above  table, 
>r  which  the  angles  are  52°  23'  and  127°  37' 
espectively. 


Draw  the  straight  line  AB,  fig.  2,  which  will 
apply  to  the  faces  of  the  two  quoins  con- 
tiguous to  the  joint  numbered  4 in  the  diagram 
fig.  1,  or  to  the  face  of  the  arch  generally; 
then,  in  AB  take  any  point  C,  and  make  the 
angle  ACD  equal  to  52°  23',  or  equal  to  the 
angle  P/M  in  the  diagram ; then  will  the 
straight  line  CD  lie  in  the  direction  of  the 
joint  or  bed  between  the  two  contiguous 
quoins;  and  in  the  same  way  may  the  moulds 
be  constructed  for  any  other  quoin  in  the 
arch,  which  moulds  being  duly  applied  to  the 
stones,  will  enable  the  workmen  to  give  them 
the  proper  bevel. 

We  have  next  to  determine  the  form  of  the 
beds,  or  the  inclination  of  the  joints  in  the 
face  of  the  arch,  to  the  corresponding  joints 
along  the  soffit,  and,  for  that  purpose,  we  re- 
peat the  rule  given  at  page  460  in  a preceding 
number  of  the  Builder. 

Rule. — Add  together  the  logarithmic  cosine  of 
the  constant  obliquity,  and  the  logarithmic 
cosines  of  the  several  central  angles,  and  the 
sums  less  10  in  the  index  will  be  the  logar- 
ithmic cosines  of  the  required  inclinations. 
Therefore,  by  taking  the  central  angles  as 
given  in  the  preceding  table,  and  applying  the 
above  rule,  the  several  inclinations  will  be  as 
tabulated  below  : — 

Table  of  Inclinations  of  the  several  Face  and 
Soffit  Joints. 


No. 

Central  Angles. 

Inclinations. 

Supplements. 

1 

AVM  =21 

36 

48 

54 

131 

6 

2 

MV  1 = 28 

48 

51 

43 

128 

17 

3 

MV  2 = 36 

0 

55 

6 

124 

54 

4 

MV  3 = 43 

12 

58 

58 

121 

5 

MV  4 = 50 

24 

63 

12 

116 

48 

6 

MV  5 = 57 

36 

67 

44 

112 

16 

7 

MV  6 = 64 

48 

72 

29 

107 

31 

8 

MV  7 = 72 

0 

77 

23 

102 

37 

9 

MV  8 = 79 

12 

82 

23 

97 

37 

10 

MV  9 = 86 

24 

87 

27 

92 

33 

It  will  here  be  seen,  that  as  the  central  angle 
increases,  the  inclinations  between  the  face  and 
soffit  joints  decrease  for  the  first  semi-arch, 
and  increase  for  the  second,  and  form  a right 
angle  at  the  crown.  The  following  is  the 
mode  of  constructing  the  mould  : — 


Draw  the  straight  lines  AC  and  C B, 
fig.  3,  to  represent  the  joint  in  the  face 
of  the  arch,  and  at  any  point  C therein, 
make  the  angles  ACD  and  BCD,  equal 
to  116°  48'  and  63°  12'  respectively;  then 
will  CD  be  the  corresponding  joint  along 
the  soffit,  at  the  fourth  joint  from  the  spring- 
ing in  the  first  serai-arch;  and  at  the  same 
joint  in  the  second  semi-arch,  CB  will  repre- 
sent the  joint  in  the  face,  and  CD  the  joint 
along  the  soffit,  and  this  is  only  the  mould 
ACDE  reversed ; for  the  beds  of  the  courses 
in  the  opposite  semi- arches  reverse  each  other 
in  form,  so  the  same  mould  that  answers 
for  any  particular  joint  in  one  semi-arch,  will 
by  reversion,  equally  answer  for  the  corre- 
sponding joint  in  the  other  semi-arch.  And 
in  this  way  may  the  arch  stones  be  formed  for 
an  oblique  arch  of  any  size  whatever. 


The  Value  of  Drink  in  Manchester. 
— It  has  been  shown,  says  the  Leeds  Mercury, 
that  in  the  2,074  public-houses  and  beer- 
houses of  Manchester  and  Salford,  4,074 1.  is 
spent  every  Saturday  night  in  liquor,  which 
would  amount  to  211,848/.  a- year.  That  is, 
seven  times  as  much  as  was  lately  estimated 
to  be  necessary  to  educate  all  the  children  in 
Manchester.  Wicked  and  horrible  waste ! 
Waste!  Nay,  rather  the  purchase-money  of 
degradation  and  misery.  So  dear  do  men  buy 
their  own  ruin. 


THE  WELLINGTON  CAR. 

We  looked  quietly  the  other  day  at  the  car 
prepared  for  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, as  it  reposes,  shorn  of  its  symbols, 
beneath  a shed  in  the  yard  of  Marlborough- 
house,  and  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  Chelsea  Hospital  for 
exhibition  without  considerable  alteration.  It 
I was  got  up  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  there  are  many  points  about  it  which 
entitle  the  parties  concerned  in  it  to  great  com- 
mendation. Those,  however,  who  examine  a 
formation  in  bronze  look  for  a perfect  work:  the 
| material  does  not  consort  with  haste  and  a 
I temporary  purpose,  and  the  body  of  the  car  is 
so  bad,  both  in  modelling  and  execution,  that 
j we  hope  the  Department  of  Practical  Art  will 
J set  some  of  the  students  to  work  to  chase  it 
all  up,  and  set  it  right,  certain  radical  defects 
[ having  been  first  corrected,  the  leading  lines 
j made  parallel  and  square,  and  the  wheels  cen- 
i tred  and  brought  forward.  Mr.  Robinson,  by 
whom  the  parts  in  question  were  executed, 
has  turned  out  some  good  castings,  so 
that  we  wonder  the  more  he  should  have 
allowed  such  work  to  go  out  of  his  hands. 
Messrs.  Tylor  have  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  wheels,  and  deserve  great 
praise  for  the  manner  in  which  these  are 
executed.  The  bronze  facings  are  put  upon 
strong  wooden  wheels,  5 inches  thick,  with 
eight  spokes  each.  Each  wheel  is  4 ft.  2 in. 
in  diameter,  and  6 ft.  from  centre  to  centre. 
The  full  dimensions  of  the  car  are,  length 
20  ft.  4 ins. ; width,  10  ft. ; and  height,  6 ft. 
4 ins.  The  axles  are  about  4 ins.  square. 
The  mode  of  connecting  the  wheels  and 
locking  them, — indeed,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  carriage  as  a machine,  reflects 
great  credit  on  Messrs.  Barker  and  Co.  who 
had  but  a few  days  for  the  invention.  The 
figures  at  the  angles,  modelled  by  Mr.  Whit- 
taker, a young  student  in  the  school,  in  eight 
days,  ought  to  secure  his  advancement. 


SLAUGHTERING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

In  bye- places,  the  resort  of  the  working 
population,  where  streets  are  narrow,  ill-venti- 
lated, and  most  probably  worse  drained,  the 
hideous  orgies  of  slaughter  have  long  been 
carried  on,  without  any  inquiry  whether  the 
residents  were  incommoded  by  the  driving  of 
flocks  and  herds  through  narrow  lanes,  or 
even  whether,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
" saltts populi”  were  endangered  by  the  custom. 
Still,  with  respect  to  these  localities,  but  little 
improvement  has  been  effected  through  the 
mediation  of  sanitary  boards  : the  markets  and 
their  approaches  are  as  filthy,  the  kennels  as 
full,  and  the  particular  yards  of  operation  as 
feculent  as  ever ! 

Those  who  pass  by  must  of  course  see  the 
obvious  neglect  of  propriety,  such  as  regular 
scavenging  and  sweeping,  and  not  being  con- 
versant in  the  neighbourhood,  may  remark,  as 
a Frenchman  did,  “ Oh,  c’est  mal soigne.”  He 
takes  it  for  granted,  and,  in  fact,  as  a neces- 
sity, that  the  causeways  of  the  poor  cannot  be 
clean  ; but  there  never  was  a greater  mistake  : 
if  Portland- place,  100  feet  wide,  can  be  regu- 
larly swept,  why  not  alleys  of  16  feet  ? Although 
the  mechanical  sweeping-carts  were  never 
intended  for  lanes  in  Bermondsey  or  Clerken- 
well,  they  would  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
expurgation  of  closes.  But  few,  however,  take 
the  trouble  to  inspect  the  recesses  of  swarming 
poverty : the  outer  approaches  are  repulsive 
enough,  but  the  cul  de  sacs,  the  penetralia,  are 
absolutely  intolerable  for  stench  and  all  sorts 
of  abominations. 

Cosmopolitan  principles  have  happily  turned 
public  attention  to  the  sanitary  question,  and 
the  alarm  for  spreading  contagion  has  slipped 
in  to  the  aid  of  more  humane  motives;  there- 
fore all  that  concerns  health  amongst  the 
masses  is  only  secondary  to  a due  regard 
towards  the  easements,  such  as  sewage,  water 
supply,  and  ventilation  of  the  more  fashionable 
quarters  ; for,  as  in  cases  of  infections  by  a 
scratch  in  the  extremest  joint  of  the  human 
system,  so  the  virus  of  contagion,  when  once 
implanted  in  the  remotest  quarter  will  per- 
meate a whole  population. 

It  was  shown  in  a recent  number  of  the 
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Builder  that  the  most  aristocratic  district  of 
London  was  little  better  off  as  to  cleanliness 
than  many  more  obscure  slums ; that  in  Bel- 
gravia, close  to  the  square,  pressing  upon 
handsome  and  costly  abodes,  all  the  abomina- 
tions of  slaughter-houses  were  in  full  swing; 
and  to  make  the  matter  more  palpable  a visit 
this  day  to  a stable  lane  called  Kinnearton- 
street,  out  of  Motcombe-street,  running  diiect 
from  the  square,  discovered  no  less  than  three 
slaughter-houses  within  the  scope  of  thirty 
yards  at  the  end  of  the  cul  de  sac ! two  of 
them  are  in  juxta-position,  and  occupy  together 
about  30  feet  by  35  feet!  In  theRe  two  were 
twenty-six  sheep  and  two  oxen  reprieved  from 
the  morning’s  slaughter : oftentimes  six  oxen 
and  a score  of  sheep  are  driven  on  a market 
morning  into  each  and  every  of  these  recepta- 
cles, and  these  are  reserved  with  scarce  room 
to  lie  down,  through  night  and  day,  until 
required  for  the  stalls.  Maddened  with  driving 
and  cribbed  up  together,  their  bellowings  and 
■bleatings  are  of  a most  unearthly  character, 
and  so  horribly  distressing  that  the  residents 
within  50  yards  can  hardly  sleep  o’  nights ; 
the  healthy  and  strong  are  distressed  to  have 
their  ears  riven  by  plaintive  lowings  which  in 
imagination  are  often  pictured  as  the  agonised 
struggle  for  life;  but  what  must  be  the  sensa- 
tions of  invalids  and  nervous  persons  to  whom 
sleep  even  in  quietude  is  a balm  and  solace 
difficult  of  attainment. 

One  of  the  householders  in  the  vicinage 
lately  made  a modest  application  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Board  of  Health,  Whitehall, 
and  on  the  15th  October  received  a reply 
from  the  highest  authority,  stating  that 
the  statute  11  & 12  Viet.  c.  123,  gave  a 
remedy  by  application  to  the  parochial  Board 
of  Guardians,  whose  duty  it  should  be  “to 
take  such  steps  as  to  them  may  appear  neces- 
sary for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance;”  but 
the  chief  of  the  sanitary  commission  alleged 
that  his  board  had  no  power  to  interfere ! 

Now,  what  the  Board  of  Guardians  may  be 
that  is  so  referred  to,  is  matter  of  doubt.  Is 
it  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  poor?  If 
so,  that  board  has  been  applied  to  ; or  is  it  the 
Trust  Board  for  the  Grosvenor  estate?  For  a 
builder  has  already  applied  to  them,  without 
success.  Or  is  the  Act  effective  only  to  ap- 
poi  :t  commissioners  of  health,  and  inopera- 
tive, inasmuch  as  these  functionaries  have 
only  power  to  consult  and  to  receive  salaries, 
but  none  to  redress  the  crying  evil  com- 
plained of ! 

Christmas  is  coming,  and  with  it  whole 
hecatombs  of  oxen  to  supply  the  shambles 
'loaded  with  British  and  foreign  beef.  Spring 
(the  season)  is  in  prospect,  and  with  it  the 
lengthening  day,  brightening  sun,  and  the 
equally  sure  return  of  pestilential  vapours  from 
the  charnel-houses,  heaps  of  offal,  blood,  and 
refuse,  the  cartage  whereof  beyond  the  sphere 
of  annoyance  is  in  itself  a grievance.  Still 
nothing  has  been  done,  nor  will  be  until  the 
press  exposes  and  cries  down  the  nuisance. 

A memorial  has  been  sent  to  the  Poor-law 
Guardians  by  the  inhabitants  ivho  dare  com- 
plain. The  poor  still  nearer  have  suffered 
yet  more,  but  complain  not:  they  affirm  all 
the  horrors  of  the  infliction,  and  only  add, 
“ but  we  must  say  nothing.” 

Paris  is  a century  before  us  in  this  parti- 
cular : in  that  capital  not  one  beast  is 

slaughtered  within  the  precincts:  they  have 
abattoirs  (four  of  them)  outside  the  walls. 
No  complaint  is  ever  made  of  the  meat  sold 
in  their  markets : it  is  supplied  in  carcase,  as 
indeed  it  is  to  most  of  the  small  butchers  of 
London.  In  a city  so  overgrown  as  ours,  there 
might  be  exceptions  made  by  licence  to  such 
butchers  as  Mr.  Slater,  of  Kensington,  who 
sends  his  beasts  to  his  own  pastures  from 
market,  in  order  to  freshen  them ; but  cer- 
tainly there  should  be  no  exception  in  favour 
of  such  as  slaughter  within  the  densely  popu- 
lated city  and  town.  Much  of  the  London 
supply  comes  by  rail,  and  comes  in  good  con- 
dition: all  the  rest  should  he  provided  under 
legislative  care  by  abattoirs,  at  four  or  more 
great  suburban  stations  : by  such  a regulation 
the  quality  of  animal  food  must  be  much  im- 
proved, the  trade  itself  much  accommodated, 


the  atmosphere  would  be  less  vitiated,  and  the 
health  of  the  masses  improved. 

Quondam. 


OUR  HOUSE  FRONTS. 

Your  correspondent  Mr.  Sullivan’s  sug- 
gestions for  representing  the  construction  (of 
floors,  &c.)  on  the  exterior  of  buildings,  has 
many  points  which  recommend  it.  In  the  first 
place  it  would  afford  great  facilities  for  venti- 
lation, by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron,  or, 
better  still,  of  perforated  wrought -iron  panels 
in  the  metopes.  Or,  where  this  is  not  re- 
quired, a very  nice  effect  would  be  produced 
by  the  use  of  Minton’s  ornamental  tiles,  which 
might  be  made  as  thick  as  ordinary  bricks, 
and  seem  particularly  well  adapted  for  external 
chromatic  decoration. 

The  principle  is,  undoubtedly,  a sound  one, 
but  would  require  considerable  discrimination 
in  applying  it.  It  would  appear  highly  ridi- 
culous, for  instance,  to  have  triglyphs  or  a 
dentil  course  at  the  level  of  the  ground  floor. 
But  in  lieu  thereof,  the  depth  of  the  band 
could  be  increased  so  as  to  form  a good  solid 
plinth  for  the  base  mouldings  of  the  piers. 
1’he  spaces  below  the  windows  could  be  filled 
up  with  a flat  geometrical  pattern  slightly  in 
relief,  which  might  also  be  in  brick,  or  a thick 
facing  tile,  which  would  be  a simple,  and,  to 
my  mind,  much  more  satisfactory  style  of  orna- 
mentation than  sticking  up  a number  of  mean- 
ingless cement  ornaments,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  sham  trusses  to  some  of  the  windows  in 
New  Cannon-street. 

From  his  remarks  on  the  use  of  timber 
externally,  it  is  clear  that  he  alludes  to  build- 
ings without  the  range  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  for  that  entirely  precludes  the 
use  of  timber  in  facades,  and  necessitates  such 
follies  as  slate  or  iron  barge-boards,  and  thus 
at  once  closes  a vast  field  for  the  display  of 
constructive  decoration,  such  as  one  occasion- 
ally sees  an  1 admires  in  the  old  parts  of 
London,  and  more  often  in  provincial  towns, 
— timber  quartering  filled  in  with  brick- 
work -spaciou-,  hospitable-looking,  projecting 
windows— a profusion  of  cantilevers,  mould- 
ings, ends  of  girders,  &c.  grotesquely 
carved.  But  this  grotesqueness  we  could  well 
dispense  with,  introducing  in  its  place  designs 
and  execution  of  a higher  character  than  those 
old  works  possess,  and  which,  doubtless,  were 
the  best  they  could  then  command, — retaining, 
in  short,  the  picturesqueness  of  mass,  and 
combining  therewith,  why  may  I not  say?  the 
delicate  beauty  of  Greek  details  and  the  con- 
structive truth  of  Greek  designs.  For  so  long 
as  we  continue  to  copy  in  the  shameless 
Chinese  manner,  which  is  now  the  fashion,  so 
long  will  architecture  remain  in  the  degraded 
position  it  now  holds.  Why  cannot  architects, 
like  modern  landscape-painters,  form  a new 
school  on  the  old  foundation  ? surely  there  is 
as  much  scope  for  the  one  as  the  other. 
Another  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  mo- 
dern street  architecture,  is  the  want  of  a spirit 
of  independence  in  the  architects  themselves, 
for  while  they,  in  spite  of  their  own  opinion, 
succumb  to  the  dictates  of  some  pennywise 
tradesman,  who  stands  out  for  two  or  three 
inches  more  plate  glass,  we  shall  continue  to 
meet  with  pantomimic  tricks  of  houses  sus- 
pended in  the  air;  and  they  themselves  will 
continue  to  grovel, — for  as  professors  of  a de- 
graded art,  they  are  themselves  degraded. 
Surely,  Sir,  our  worthy  shopkeepers  might, 
without  injuring  their  trade,  have  their  win- 
dows somewhat  smaller,  and  handsome  piers 
or  pilasters,  which,  if  of  stone,  would  produce 
a much  richer  effect  than  the  unmeaning 
blankness  which  characterises  the  generality 
of  shops,  as,  indeed,  two  or  three  instances 
you  have  noted  amply  testify. 

There  have  been  some  premises  recently 
erected,  not  half  a mile  from  the  Royal  Ex- 
change. Where  the  piers  of  the  two  lower 
stories  are  carried  up  a height  perhaps  of 
25  feet,  not  more  than  20  inches  wide,  they  are 
surmounted  with  a cornice  (disfigured,  by-the- 
by,  with  a zinc  ventilating-tube),  and  the  piers 
above  are  perhaps  3 feet  6 inches  wide.  The 
openings,  with  the  exception  of  a transom, 
•the  thickness  of  the  entresol  floor,  are  filled 


with  plate  glass.  Now,  there  are  many  points 
in  the  composition,  and  particularly  some  of 
the  details,  which  are  good.  But  the  work,  as 
a whole,  looks  stilted  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
any  one  who  considers  carefully  the  reason, 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  architect  has 
not  used  his  own  free  will,  but  has  made  the 
best  of  a bad  job  : he  has,  in  fact,  allowed  his 
opinion  to  be  overruled.  W.  L. 


THE  NAVAL  DRY  DOCK  AND  HYDRAULIC 
LIFT  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  United  States  Dry  Dock  at  this  port 
has  recently  been  completed  and  successfully 
tested.  An  account  of  it  appears  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Franklin  Institute  for  June  last,  from 
which  we  gather  the  following  details : — The 
dock  and  appendages  are  described  as  being 
the  largest  in  the  world.  The  lifting  power 
consists  of  nine  sections,  six  of  which  are  105 
feet  long  inside,  and  148  feet  over  all,  by  32 
feet  wide,  and  11§  feet  deep.  Three  of  them 
are  of  the  same  length  and  depth  as  the  others, 
but  2 feet  less  in  width.  The  gross  displace- 
ment of  the  nine  sections  is  10-037  tons,  gross 
weight  4,145  tons,  leaving  a lifting  power  of 
5,892  tons,  which  far  exceeds  the  weight  of  any 
vessel  yet  contemplated.  The  machinery  for 
pumping  out  the  sections  consists  of  two 
engines  of  20,  and  two  of  12  horse-power.  In 
connection  with  the  sections  (which  form  the 
lifting  power  of  the  dock),  is  a large  stone 
basin,  350  feet  long,  226  feet  wide,  and  12  feet 
9 inches  deep,  with  a depth  of  water  of  10  feet 
9 inches  at  mean  high  tide.  At  the  head  of 
this  basin  are  two  sets  of  ways,  each  being  350 
feet  long,  and  26  feet  wide.  These  ways  are 
level,  and  consist  of  the  bed  pieces,  which  are 
three  in  number,  and  firmly  secured  to  a stone 
foundation.  The  central  way  supports  the 
keel,  while  the  side  ways  receive  the  weight  of 
the  bilge.  These  ways  are  of  oak,  and  are 
finished  off  to  a smooth  surface.  On  the  top 
of  the  bed  pieces  or  fixed  ways,  come  the 
sliding  ways  or  cradle,  which  are  also  350  feet 
long  and  26  feet  wide,  so  constructed  as  to 
admit  of  being  adjusted  to  the  length  of  any 
vessel.  The  power  directly  applied  in  hauling 
up  and  pushing  down  ships  is  hydraulic,  with 
a cylinder  having  a ram  15  inches  in  diameter 
and  8 feet  stroke  and  a power  of  800  tons,  and 
hydraulic  pumping  engines  attached.  A steam- 
ship of  2,800  tons  burthen  was  started  by  a 
power  of  250  tons,  and  drawn  thereafter  by  a 
power  of  150  tons,  260  feet  in  six  hours.  “ It 
will  at  once  be  seen,”  adds  our  authority, 
“ that  the  capacity  of  this  dock  exceeds  that  of 
the  stone  docks  at  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Norfolk  combined ; for  united  they  can  take 
but  three  vessels,  while  here,  two  of  our  longest 
war  steamers  may  be  hauled  out  on  the  ways, 
and  two  frigates  lifted  on  the  sections.  The 
advantages  that  must  result  from  the  facilities 
of  repairing  a vessel  elevated  into  light  and  air 
over  one  sunk  in  a stone  dock,  are  very  great, 
and  have  only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.” 


PREVENTION  OF  COLLISIONS  ON 
RAILWAYS. 

“Sdlu9  popnli,  auprema  est  lex.” 
Observing  in  your  number  of  the  20th  of 
November  last,  an  article  headed  “ Prevention 
of  Railway  Collisions,”  and  having  recently 
suffered  from  one  of  these  disgraceful  occur- 
rences, I proceeded  to  read  it  with  some 
avidity.  I was  much  disappointed  to  find  the 
object  of  the  writer  was  not  to  prevent  col- 
lisions, but  to  diminish  their  awful  conse- 
quences, by  the  use  of  fenders  composed  of 
powerful  steel  springs.  So,  honour  to  the 
humane!  Now,  as  the  great  object  is  to  en- 
detj^our  to  prevent  collisions  on  railways,  I will 
proceed  with  my  remarks. 

I will  first  ask  this  pertinent  question. 
Has  any  one  of  the  numerous  collisions  which 
have  occurred  been  proved  to  have  happened, 
on  investigation,  from  pure  accident?  The 
answer  is  distinctly,  No;  not  one.  Then, 
their  recurrence  must  be  remediable, — within 
the  power  of  human  provision  to  prevent  them. 
Secondly,  What  is  the  cause  of  these  frequent 
collisions  ? Solely,  parsimony,  in  order  to 
create  the  greater  dividends  to  be  paid  to 
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shareholders.  This  ha6  been  often  demon- 
strated before  coroners’  jurit-s  and  local  ma- 
gnates,— 1.  In  the  non-provision  of  an 
efficient  staff  of  working  servants  to  do  what 
is  required,  and  a still  worse  inefficiency,  of 
intelligent  superintendents,  to  see  that  all  that 
is  required  is  done , and  for  the  prevention  of 
all  ttiat  ought  not  to  be  done;  2.  In  the 
deficiency  of  “sidings”  at  stations,  for  the 
placement  of  all  trucks  and  carriages,  off  the 
rails,  which  are  not  in  actual  time  employ ; 
and  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  sidings 
should  he  on  both  sides  the  railway  ;*  3. 
By  the  crowding  of  lines,  from  distant  railways 
running  on  to  one  terminating  rail.  All  these 
evils,  Sir,  are  to  be  amended  : but  how  ? 
Simply,  by  making  their  continuance  more 
expen*ive  than  their  rectification.  Thus, — 
let  a fine  of  1,000/.  be  imposed  and  sum- 
marily levied,  on  conviction,  for  each  and 
every  collision  or  catastrophe  occurring  on 
any  line;  it  being  proved  to  have  been  caused 
from  the  neglect  or  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
any  servant  or  servants  of  the  company,  or 
the  nonprovision  of  requisite  means  for  safety  ; 
and  a further  fine  of  50 1.  to  be  paid  to  each 
and  every  individual  receiving  an  injury,  the 
consequence  of  such  collision  or  catastrophe  ; 
and  in  case  of  death  ensuing,  a fine  of  1,000/. 
These  fines  to  be  no  bar  to  compensation  for 
medical  attendance,  loss  of  time,  &c.  Then, 
Sir,  to  endeavour  to  insure  the  proper  dis- 
tances between  trains  : for  every  five  minutes 
a train  may  6tart  after  the  stipulated  time  for 
its  so  doing,  a fine  of  20/. ; and  for  every  five 
minutes  a train  shall  arrive  too  late  at  its  ulti- 
mate destination,  the  sum  of  5/. ; unless  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  caused  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstances over  which  thecompanys’  servants  , 
could  have  no  control.  Let  these,  Sir,  be  put 
strictly  into  force,  and  depend  on  it,  we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  these  infamous  railway  col- 
lisions. I do  not  haggle  about  the  amount  of 
the  penalties,  the  object  being  to  make  it  more 
expensive  to  companies  to  destroy  the  lives 
and  mutilate  the  limbs  of  their  customers 
than  to  preserve  them  ; in  fact,  Sir,  just  to 
reverse  the  present  state.  Do  this,  and  the 
end  will  soon  be  accomplished  ; for  with  rail- 
way directors  it  is  quite  a matter  of  commerce. 
Cupidity  has  no  conscience;  avarice  no  hu- 
manity ! The  travelling  community  of  Eng- 
land have  no  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  tra- 
velling. Acts  of  Parliament  have  ordained 
it  shall  be  by  railways  ; and  yet  the  present 
Government  has  refused  to  issue  any  decree, 
or  to  institute  any  inquiry  as  to  a means  to 
enforce  due  provision  for  their  safe  convey- 
ance ; and  this  is  a Government  rejoicing  in 
the  appellation  of  “ Protectionist.” 

An  Inhabitant  of  May-Fair. 


THE  NORMAN  TOWER,  BURY 
ST.  EDMUND’S. 

The  restoration  of  this  interesting  Norman 
gateway  is  now  completed,  and  the  committee 
have  terminated  their  labours  by  voting  a testi- 
monial to  Mr.  S.  Tymms,  who  has  acted  from 
the  commencement  as  honorary  secretary.  The 
first  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Cottingham,  from 
whose  design  the  works  have  been  done,  is 
dated  1842.  This  showed  the  eminently  dan- 
gerous 6tate  of  the  fabric,  and,  but  for  the 
precautionary  measures  which  were  soon  after- 
wards taken,  it  is  probable  that  the  tower 
would  have  become  a heap  of  ruin.  The  writer 
of  a historical  notice  of  the  tower  published 
in  aid  of  the  restoration,  in  1846,  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  tower  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Baldwin,  who  built  the  Abbey  Church  there, 
consecrated  in  1095.  William  the  Conqueror 
gave  Baldwin  permission  to  take  as  much 
stone  as  he  needed  from  the.  quarries  at  Bar- 
nack,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  exempted  it 
from  toll  or  duty. 

“ The  poet  Lydgate,  a monk  of  Bury,  in  1440, 
i says  the  new  Church  was  built  with 

‘ Ston  brought  from  Kane  out  of  Normandye, 

By  these,  and  set  up  on  the  strande 
At  Rattlysdene,  thenne  carried  forth  be  lande.’ 

[ But  the  existence  of  the  royal  permission,  and  the 


* Vide  collision  on  Brighton  Railway. — Timet,  Nov.  3, 
1 1852.  Ditto  at  Bullo  Pill,  Gloucestershire. — Times,  Nov. 

I 22,  1852.  Ditto  at  Heyford,  Great  Western. — Times, 
' Nov.  29,  1852. 


certainty  that  the  remaining  old  masonry  is  not  of 
Caen  stone,  contradict  the  poet.  The  quarries  at 
Barnack  are  still  open  ; and  the  stone  used  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Tower  has  been  obtained,  pro- 
bably, from  the  identical  pit  whence  the  Btone  was 
originally  procured.” 

The  west  view  of  the  monastery,  comprising 
the  two  fine  churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
James,  the  noble  Gate-Tower,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Abbey  Gateway,  connected,  as  they  were, 
by  a high  embattled  wall,  must  have  been  un- 
rivalled by  any  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  kingdom,  if  not  in  Europe. 

“ Leland,  who  lived  when  the  Abbey  had 
reached  its  highest  splendour,  thus  rapturously  ex- 
claims : — * The  sun  hath  not  shone  on  a town 
more  delightfully  situated,  on  a gradual  and  easy 
descent,  with  a small  river  flowing  on  the  eastern 
part ; or  monastery  more  illustrious,  whether  we 
consider  its  wealth,  its  extent,  or  its  incomparable 
magnificence : you  might  indeed  say  that  the 
monastery  itself  is  a town  ; so  many  gates  there 
are,  some  of  them  of  brass  ; so  many  towers  ; and 
a church  than  which  none  can  be  more  magnifi- 
cent, and  subservient  to  which  are  three  others,  also 
splendidly  adorned  with  admirable  workmanship, 
and  standing  in  one  and  the  same  churchyard.’ 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  too,  in  a Latin  poem,  written 
in  1621,  speaks  of  this  assemblage  of  buildings 
with  no  less  warmth  ; asking, *  1 Why  should  I re- 
count the  walls  terminated  with  battlements  ? 
Why  should  I extol  the  towers  with  folding  doors, 
and,  in  their  turn,  the  many  interior  buildings, 
rearing,  with  united  roofs,  their  pinnacles  to  the 
clouds  ? You  might  call  it  a beautiful  city  within 
a small  space.’  ” 

The  sum  that  has  been  spent  is  3,470/. 


Waterloo  Bridge  Company.  — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  shareholders  was  held 
last  week.  The  report  stated  that  the  tolls  re- 
ceived during  half-year  ending  23rd  August 
last,  amounted  to  9,318/.  8s.  Id.  and  for  cor- 
responding period  last  year  to  10,704/.  9s.  lOd. 
The  foot-tolls  received  in  last  half-year 
amounted  to  4,858/.  16s.  lOd.  while  in  1851, 
during  same  time,  they  were  5,546/.  7s.  Id.; 
the  horse- tolls  also  showed  a diminution  of 
293/.  11s.  6d.  This  decrease  was  accounted 
for  by  the  unusual  traffic  during  the  Great 
Exhibition.  The  committee  reports  that,  after 
all  usual  deductions  and  payment  of  the  half- 
yearly  dividend  of  3s.  6d.  a balance  in  reserve 
of  3,786/.  148.  lid.  remains. 


THE  SOUTHPORT  STRANGERS’ 
CHARITY  COMPETITION. 

The  Building  Committee  of  the  Southport 
Strangers’  Charity,  at  their  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember last,  resolved  that  the  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  building  should  be  open  to 
competition,  the  conditions  being,  that  the  best 
unsuccessful  candidate  should  receive  20/.  and 
the  second  best  10/.,  the  plans  to  be  pre- 
pared and  delivered  by  the  1st  of  October. 
The  building,  when  completed,  will  accommo- 
date 160  in-patients,  and  will  contain  kitchens 
for  the  use  of  each  sex,  board  and  consulting 
rooms,  surgery,  bath  rooms,  laundry,  &c.  The 
supposed  cost  will  be  about  5,000/.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  committee,  held  on 
Friday,  the  26th  ult.  the  plans  were  examined  \ 
and  those  sent  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Withnell,  of 
Southport  (the  architect  of  the  Town-hall  there 
now  in  course  of  erection),  were  approved  of ; 
and  he,  of  course,  assumes  the  direction  of  the 
works.  The  money  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  Porter,  of  London,  and  Mr.  Greggan,  of 
Manchester,  architects.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick,  with  stone  and  cement  dressings,  and 
will  be  in  the  plain  Tudor  style  of  architecture. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  a plot  of  land  near 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  fronting  the 
sea  shore  and  Sea-bank  road. 


BOXING-DAY. 

That  day  of  misery  approaches,  and  I am 
led  to  ask  my  brother  tradesmen  how  long 
we  are  to  submit  to  its  infliction?  How  long 
will  it  be  before  masters  give  positive  orders 
to  those  in  their  employ  that  they  shall  not 
pursue  this  degrading  system  of  begging  ? and 
better  still,  desire  those  with  whom  they  deal 
not  to  encourage  it. 

To  effect  the  removal  of  this  abuse  there 
must  be  a combined  movement,  and  I heartily 
wish  that  some  of  the  influential  firms  in  the 
building  and  building-material  trade  would 
commence  it  -.—unless  they  do,  the  little  men 
like  myself  have  no  chance  of  breaking  through 
the  custom  of  giving  Christmas-boxes. 

I feel  sure  you  would  lend  the  object  your 
aid.  No  one  can  walk  along  the  water-side 
upon  Boxing-day  without  witnessing  the 
drunkenness  that  results  from  the  system,  and 
no  one  can  stop  in  his  counting-house  without 
being  subjected  to  insult  or  imposition. 
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Fur  my  own  pari,  nothing  would  sooner 
awaken  my  suspicion  against  a tradesman  than 
to  find  he  gave  persons  in  my  employment 
either  beer  or  money  gifts;  and  sure  I am  that 
these  douceurs,  like  charity,  coveramultitude  of 
sins  of  the  donor’s.  I give  you  my  name,  and 
with  it  a promise  to  hand,  through  you,  20 /. 
to  some  hospital  or  benevolent  society  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade,  upon  such  an 
effort  being  made  by  the  building  trades 
generally  as  shall  warrant  my  discontinuance 
of  this  hateful  abuse;  or  should  a meeting  be 
called  upon  the  subject,  I will  at  once,  through 
you,  subscribe  5 /.  towards  necessary  expenses, 
such  as  printing,  &c.  I believe  there  is  not  a 
single  person  in  the  building-material  trade 
that  would  not  heartily  rejoice  at  the  discon- 


carrying with  it  four  men  who  were  on  the 
scaffolding  of  the  building.  The  house  was 
not  covered  in,  and  the  constant  rains  had  full 
play  on  the  walls,  and  are  said  to  have  occa- 
sioned their  fall. On  Monday  week,  the  roof 

of  an  old  mine  adit  under  the  Plymouth  Leat, 
near  Sheepstor-bridge,  fell  in,  and  diverted  the 
stream  into  the  river.  The  chasm  caused  by 
1 this  accident  is  about  25  feet  square,  and  20 
! feet  in  depth,  there  being  nearly  500  tons  of 
' ground  washed  a vay.  Under  the  direction  of 
' the  engineer,  Mr.  Bampton,  operations  were 
commenced  as  soon  as  possible  to  form  a new 
' channel  for  the  water ; pending  which  opera- 
tions the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth  have  been 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Devonport  Leat. 

The  new  dock  in  Devonport 


100/.  The  necessity  of  erecting  a new  school  I 
arose  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
school  accommodation,  and  from  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  already  large  population,  in  i 
consequence  of  the  railways,  collieries,  pot- 
teries, ironworks,  and  glassworks  of  the  parish.  J 
The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  architect.  . 
The  expense  will  be  about  1,000/.,  100/.  of  f 
which  remains  to  be  collected. 

Southport. — It  has  been  resolved  to  “obtain  i 
a survey  of  the  town  by  a competent  engineer,  J 
shewing  the  different  levels,  and  the  situations  ;l 
of  the  existing  sewerage  and  gas-pipes,”  with  ij 
the  view  of  carrying  out  a system  of  sewerage  1 
for  the  town.  The  committee,  however,  em-  i 
powered  to  obtain  the  survey,  are  restricted  to  : 
an  expenditure  of  50/.  for  that  purpose. 

Wigan. — At  a public  meeting  here  it  wa 


Devonport. 

tinuance  of  the  custom,  and  that  the  respecta-  1 yard  is  now  complete  within  the  entrance,  and 
ble  portion  of  our  working  people  have  no  the  gates,  to  be  iron,  are  to  be  received  from  lately  resolved  to  request  the  town  council  to 
desire  for  its  continuance.  1 the  contractors  shortly,  so  that  in  the  course  inquire  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  a new 

A lover  of  a cheerful  Christmas,  of  a few  months  there  will  be  some  accommo- 1 market-house  and  town-liall,  and  to  report  to 

dation  at  Devonport  for  ships  of  the  largest  [ the  ratepayers  preparatory  to  an  application 

1 class.  | to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  build.  The 

NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES.  Cardiff. — The  late  heavy  floods,  according  meeting  subscribed  661/.  towards  expenses. 

Woolpit,  Suffolk.  — It  may  be  in  the  recollec-  to  the  local  Guardian,  have  carried  away  a]  Grimsby. — The  dome  of  the  lantern  of 


tion  of  some  of  our  readers,  that  the  tower  of  portion  of  the  original  framework  of  Cardiff 
this  church  was  almost  entirely  demolished  by  bridge,  and  a great  deal  of  the  work  lately 
lightning  on  the  1 6th  July  last.  Through  put  up  to  protect  the  abutments.  It  is  said  by 
the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  practical  men,  that  unless  a weir  be  erected 
L.  F.  Page,  sufficient  funds  have  now  been  I below  the  bridge,  it  will  not  long  resist  the 
raised  to  rebuild  it  on  a much  more  extensive  j action  of  land  floods. 

scale.  The  new  tower  and  spire— which  is  to  j Chester. — The  following  scraps  are  gleaned 

be  erected  in  the  same  style  as  the  old  one,  viz.  from  the  Chester  Chronicle  : — The  Watch 
the  Decorated,  and  of  which  period  a greater  Lighting  Committee  have  directed  that  Curzon 
portion  of  the  church  is, — will  be  nearly  140  Park  be  lighted  with  gas.  The  lamps  will  be 

feet  high,  whilst  the  former  was  barely  110 'erected  immediately. A sepulchral  memo- 

feet.  It  is  to  be  built  in  rubble-work,  with  1 rial  has  of  late  been  placed  in  Chester  Ceme- 
Bath-stone  dressings.  i tery,  consisting  of  a series  of  stone  slabs  rest- 

Halsted.— A new  town-hall  has  been  erected  : ing  upon  four  pillars,  which  enclose  a marble 
here  at  a cost  of  about  2,000/.  affording  ac-  J tablet,  whereon  a suitable  inscription  will  be 

commodation  for  a Corn  Exchange  on  the  j engraved. The  proprietors  of  the  Grand 

ground  floor  78  feet  by  33  feet ; on  the  upper  j Stand  have  commenced  alterations  in  that 
floor  in  front  an  apartment  26  feet  by  20  feet  i building.  It  is  their  intention  to  make  square 
used  for  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  with  a J the  south  end  of  the  stand,  filling  up  what  has 
committee-room  adjoining;  and  behind  ihesean  hitherto  been  an  open  space.  This  will  afford 
assembly-room,  60  feet  by  33  feet  and  22  feet ' accommodation  for  from  300  to  400  indivi- 
high.  The  designs  for  the  building  were  1 duals,  and  add  another  room  to  the  structure. 

furnished  by  Mr.  E.  Horner,  and  the  building  ■ A contract  has  been  entered  into  with  Mr. 

contract  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sudbury.  ! Hughes,  builder,  Aldford,  for  the  total  repair 

Witchford. — On  Tuesday  in  last  week  the  ' and  restoration  of  the  Exchange.  Scaffoldings 
parish  church  was  re-opened  for  Divine  service,  I have  been  erected  against  the  south  front, 
after  having  been  partially  rebuilt,  re-roofed,  j where  the  repairs  will  be  commenced.  The 
and  wholly  reseated.  The  walls  and  roof  have  ornamental  panels  at  the  north  and  south  ends 
been  put  into  thorough  order,  and  the  accom-  [ are  to  be  restored  in  Bath  or  Caen  stone, 
modation  greatly  increased  by  the  uniform  in-  wrought  or  sculptured,  and  the  statue  of 
troduction  of  open  seats  throughout  the  whole  j Queen  Anne  is  to  be  restored,  painted,  and 
area.  The  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  i regilt. 

Freeman,  of  Ely.  I Leigh. — Contracts  for  the  erection  of  a new 

Mansfield. — It  has  been  finally  resolved  to  church  have  been  let,  and  the  first  stone  will 
erect  public  baths  at  Mansfield,  and  the  ap-  J shortly  be  laid.  The  church  is  to  be  built  of 
proval  of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State  has  Yorkshire  stone.  A tower  will  be  erected  at 
been  obtained,  conformably  to  the  Act  of  Par-  j the  west  end,  the  principal  entrance  being  at 
liament.  the  south  end.  The  edifice  is  to  be  called 

Swindon. — The  recent  catastrophe  at  Holm-  “ Christ’s  Church.” 
firth,  says  a Wilts  paper,  has  created  some  Manchester.— Notice  has  been  given  of  an 
apprehension  that  a similar  disaster  may  be  intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  pur- 
half  frnm  3 ra!le  ! cbase  of  ad(^ional  property  for  improvement 

nd 


<>  - .....v,  v..  ouwuiwmi  uiu|jciiy  iui  iinnrovei 

and  a half  from  the  town,  on  the  Marlborough- ! purposes;  further  powers  for  sewering 
w n 3 lar5e  reser^1r  used  as  a feeder  to  | draining  dwelling-houses;  for  regulating  cellar 
the  Wilts  an. I Berks  Canal.  I his  covers  a dwellings;  for  preventing  the  slaughtering  of 

SDaCe  OI  ahout.  75  ari-PS  and  1C  at  . ™„.l.  ..Ml.,  ..J  t... 


space  of  about  75  acres,  and  is  at  present  much  cattle;  and  for  regulating  interments.  Power 
swollen  by  the  heavy  rains.  Fears  are  there-  ' is  sought  to  form  a new  street  from  Hyde’s- 


fore  entertained  that  some  portion  of  the  em-  cross  to  Ducie-bridge ; a new  street  from  the 
Shm.ldTL  3 the  north  end  may  give  way. 1 junction  of  Portland-street  with  David-street, 
bhould  the  embankment  be  forced,  the  most  to  Oxford-street,  opposite  Chepstow-street ; to 
disastrous  consequences  would  result  to  the  | widen  Mill-street,  and  to  form  a street  to  com- 


Grimsby  lighthouse  has  just  left  the  foundry,  ! 
Hull.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ornamental  cap, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide 
at  the  base,  where  the  form  is  octagonal,  but 
which  changes  into  a series  of  semi-globes,  | 
and  terminates  with  a ball  at  the  summit.  It 
is  entirely  of  copper — in  one  piece  (but  cast  i 
at  several  times),  and  although  little  more  <| 
than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  contains  nearly  i 
a ton  of  metal.  It  forms  also  the  bead  of 
an  improved  lightning  conductor,  recently 
patented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  i 
The  lighthouse  is  105  yards  high. 

Shields. — A graving  dock,  formed  at  the 
Limekiln-shore,  North  Shields,  was  opened 
last  week.  The  extreme  length  of  the  main  i 
dock,  for  two  vessels,  is  222  feet;  that  on  the i 
wet  side,  for  the  accommodation  of  one  ves-  •! 
sel,  120  feet.  There  were  15  feet  of  water  in 
the  dock.  In  ordinary  springs  there  will  be 
from  17  to  18  feet. 

Sunderland. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  Bishop- 
weat mouth,  was  consecrated  on  Monday  week. 

Edinburgh. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
City  council,  some  conversation  took  place: 
with  reference  to  charges  made  upon  visitors 
to  Holyrood  Palace.  Dr.  Sibbald  characte- 
rised it  as  a most  discreditable  state  of  affairs 
for  parties  to  be  making  800/.  and  1,000/.  a- 
year  by  the  exhibition  of  the  palace,  when  the 
clergy  of  the  Canongate  were  working  at  por- 
ters’ wages.  The  Lord  Provost  said  the 
only  way  to  put  down  the  evil  was  by  the 
regular  sale  of  tickets,  the  proceeds  of 
which  might  subsequently  be  divided  among  , 
those  interested,  as  was  now  done  at  the  Glas- 
gow Cathedral.  He  added,  that  when  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  lately  in  Edinburgh,  she 
paid  a sovereign  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  her 
daughter’s  palace.  The  Lord  Provost’s  Com-  i 
mittee  are  now  in  correspondence  with  the 
Treasury,  and  with  Lord  John  Manners  on 

the  subject. At  a recent  county  meeting  of 

justices  of  peace,  it  was  reported  that  the 
model  of  the  Melville  statue  is  in  progress,  ; 
and  that  in  a week  or  two  it  will  be  put  into 
plaster  of  Paris  preparatory  to  being  cast  in 
bronze  : before  casting,  however,  Mr.  Steell  is 
to  submit  the  model  to  the  inspection  of  the 
committee  for  their  approval. 

Dingwall. — The  John  O' Groat  Journal  states 


• i.  , , * , . .um-aucci,  aim  iu  iorra  a Street  to  com-  uingwau. — i ne  jonn  yjrroui  journal  siaiea 

'p0  ’f  an  , .^P^ial  y to  the  little  ' mence  at  the  south-west  end  of  Mill-street,  that  a block  of  stone  computed  to  weigh  30 
namiet  or  Loate.  which  is  sim^o  i ‘..net.  ...  , ‘ ,i  t%-°  n 


hamlet  f C'  t 1 ' l"  ' • ' | * — uuu.u-nDat  cim  ui  i».iiii- street,  I <'**«*■  a u i wu rv  u i ouulic  uuuipubcu  iu  • 

than  i nn  'V,1  1S  fltuate  not  raore  and  terminate  in  Oxford- street,  near  Esdaile’s- ' tons  was  lately  separated  at  the  Dingwall  I 

than  100  or  150  yards  from  the  spot.  buildintrs.  all  in  tllfl  Mnnnl*ni>ln*  fr  n .. .« nL  ! _ I nunwi.  kf.  n nmnln  I\/M1  n rl  n f w ■ I i%  i\ r\ ««» rl  cyr 


. ; buildings,  all  in  the  Manchester  township  : 1 quarry  by  a single  pound  of  gunpowder, 

of  various  church-  also  to  widen  Bninswick-street  from  Oxford-  | Ventnor  (Isle  of  Wioht).—  The  New  Inde-  : 


v»S?fnT«.l  he  closlnR  t-uuren-  aiso  10  widen  Bninswick-street  from  Oxford-  Ventnor  (Isle  of  IVioht)  — . 

L L Ge‘„h“.noaro7“t  MrrT“:t  ‘TZYT  Brook-street’  a 1 pendent  Chanel,  /hichfs lobe  a GotMo  struc- 

superintending  inspector  Vaults  [n  1 V • u I ° 8 *0  8 r n corn™^nce  opposite  the  north-  1 ture,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Raffles 

graves  are  escepted^a^no't  vet  filled  nn^  Thero  I .fSt  1°^  °!t  BrunsvvI^k‘s^reeh  ’n  Upper  Brook-  B,own,  of  Liverpool,  was  tendered  for  on 
is  already  a cemetery  here  which  is^rpnnrted  ! fUd  ' ^[t  0 termlnate  at  the  junction  of  Vhtnilay  in  last  week,  when  the  following 

Mr.  B.  Bal? 2,135  0 

Mr.  H.  Hendy  (Portsmouth). . 2,119  0 

Mr.  J.  Newnham  2,110  0 

Mr.  J.  Spary 1,914  10 

Messrs.  R.  Beavis  and  Sons  ..  1,840  0 

neer. 

Swinton.  — - The  foundation  stone  of  the 


Kidderminster. — It  has  been  resolved  to  erect 
public  rooms  here  so  soon  as  a sufficient  sum 
has  been  collected.  At  a preliminary  meeting 
lately  held  1,1001.  were  collected  on  the  spot 
Plymouth.  A house  in  course  of  erection 
forming  one  of  a range  of  buildings  running 
para  lel  wtth  the  South  Devon  Railway  terrain 
at  Millbay,  -i — 1 — ■- 


rough  of  Manchester. 

Burnley. — A waterworks  company  has  been 
formed  at  Padiham ; capital,  5,000/.  to  be 
raised  in  500  shares  of  10/.  each.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey "Waddington,  is  the  company’s  engi- 


S win  ton  National  Schools  was  laid  on  22nd  ult. 


suddenlv  foil  on  «...  j , i , *nonai  octiools  was  laid  c 

suddenly  fell  on  Saturday  week,  I by  Earl  FttzwiUiam,  who  granted 


a site  and 


Mr.  J.  Cumming  1,830  0 

Mr.  Yates  (Liverpool) 1,478  0 

The  quantities  were  supplied  to  each  con- 
tractor ! 
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St.  Helier’s  (Jersey). —Your  streets,  King- 
street,  Queen-street,  Halkett-place,  and  Beres- 
ford-street,  erected  four  or  five  years  since, 
according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  are  still  un- 
paved,  owing  to  a dispute,  or  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  States  or  the 
Vingtaine  were  liable  to  pay  the  cost.  A 
meeting  of  house  proprietors  and  other  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  has  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  have  the  matter 
settled,  and  the  streets  paved. 


THE  WINTER  EXHIBITION  OF  SKETCHES 
AND  DRAWINGS. 

The  Winter  Exhibition  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  established,  and  the  public  are 
indebted  to  the  founders  of  it  for  a pleasant 
resort  at  a period  of  the  year  when  the  other 
galleries  are  closed,  and  moreover,  for  show- 
ing our  artists  in  a different  capacity  from  that 
in  which  they  are  usually  seen.  There  was  a 
full  room  at  the  private  view  last  Saturday, 
and  though  the  weather  was  bad  for  seeing 
pictures,  twenty-three  works  were  sold.  The 
present  collection  consists  of  280  drawings, 
and  includes  specimens  by  Armitage,  Bennett, 
Branwhite,  Cattermole,  Callow,  Clint,  Miss 
Mary  Ann  Cole,  E.  W.  Cooke,  Davidson, 
Duncan,  Elmore,  Copley  Fielding,  Glass, 
Haag,  Hannah,  Hart,  Hunt,  Jutsum,  Lee, 
Knell,  Linnell,  John  Martin,  Penley,  Lake 
Price,  G.  Stanfield,  F.  Taylor,  the  late  Mr. 
Turner,  Uwins,  Vacher,  Williams,  and  many 
others. 

Elmore’s  sketch  for  his  picture  of  “ Hotspur 
ana  the  Fop  ” (17)  (the  fop  too  energetic);  Lin- 
nell’s  “ Forest  Skirts”  (53),  Davidson’s  “Corn 
Field”  (74),  Middleton’s  “ Buekhurst  Park” 
(137),  John  Wilson’s  “Mount  Orgueil  Castle” 
(154),  Vacher’s  “Interior”  (195),  Penley’s 
“ Vietv  of  Sidon  ” (228),  Intsum’s  “ Fishing 
Huts”  (263),  Glass’s  “Finette”  (276),  have 
marks  against  them  in  our  catalogue.  No. 

^ named  artist,  is  interesting  as 

showing  the  present  bad  condition  of  the  cele- 
brated painting  in  the  refectory  at  the  Convent 
of  Delle  Grazie,  Milan. 


public  to  be  conveyed  from  one  end  of  London 
to  the  other  in  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Whether  my  plan  would  be  more  or  less 
expensive  than  purchasing  houses  to  pull  down, 
remains  for  some  one  who  has  more  time  and 


ADHESION  OF  FLUIDS  IN  PIPES 
AND  DRAINS. 

The  following  is  a practical  example  of  the 
force  required  to  drive  water  through  small 
pipes  : — 

I had  a public  building  in  hand  which  re- 


facility  in  calculating  the  outlay  required  for  j quired  the  water  from  a 9-inch  main 


such  an  undertaking  than  myself  to  deter 
H.  Wilson. 


pipe  passing  this  building  (that  9-inch  main 
previously  about  100  yards  came  from  a larger 


A similar  suggestion  was  made  some  main,  and  still  farther  back, 


time  ago  m our  pages. 


THE  VENTILATION  QUESTION. 

Many  thanks  to  “ J.  E.  D.”*  for  calling 
attention  to  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  cer- 
tainly should  not  have  been  omitted  in  my  J raised  1 10  feet  high 
consideration  of  the  breath.  Its  steam,  being  works  was  ascertained  to  be  12  feet  below  the 
by  far  the  lightest  ingredient,  the  increase  building  ground,  leaving  the  rise  of  water 
thereof,  compared  with  that  in  fresh  air,  will  82  feet  out  of  the  110  feet:  they  therefore  Con- 
go far  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  increase  eluded  that  they  could  supply  at  nights  and 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  make  the  breath  retain  Sundays,  when  all  other  supplies  were  off 
its  levity  the  longer,  so  that  the  temperature  their  mains. 

at  which  self-ventilation  ceases  will,  on  this 1 I told  the  architect  that  they  could  not 
account,  he  a few  degrees  higher  than  I had  supply,— that  in  2£  miles  of  piping  they  would 
put  it,  perhaps  as  high  as  90°.  ; lose  at  least  50  feet  of  rise  by  the  attraction 

Further  than  this  I see  nothing  in  his  last  j of  lhe  P'Pe8>  and  when  we  came  to  prove  it  I 
letter  calling  for  public  comment.  As  for  waa  f°und  quite  right. 

such  questions  as  how  much  he  knew,  and  ! From  long  experience  in  these  matters,  I 
how  much  I did  not  know  about  gaseous  dif-  'you!d  never  lay  a drain  that  was  likely  at  any 
fusion,  and  how  much  I thought  he  did  not  time  to  be  more  than  one-third  filled, 


THE  ROMAN  BATHS  DISCOVERED  AT 
SAINTES,  ON  THE  CHARENTE. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Socitte'  libre  des  Beaux 

M ’ PT8’  on  the  16th  of  November,  luclJt.  x u.u  not  suppose  me  xoui  air  aoove 
. u r a ga\e  a description  of  Roman  the  ceiling  to  cool  so  as  to  become  heavier 

\nea  fnsrm-prpn  in  IfiHl  nnJ  loen  ,i  .1  , , , 

than  the  common  atmosphere, — only  heavier 


know,  and  how  loose  my  expressions  were, 
and  what  a conceited  fellow  I am,  and  how 
injured  he  is,  and  how  wickedly  I tried  to  mis- 
represent his  plan,  and  how  much  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  it; — I really  cannot  ask 
your  time,  much  less  your  readers’,  to  matters 
so  purely  private  and  foreign  to  the  subjects 
in  hand. 

My  original  position,  the  necessity— moral 


main  still).  To  raise  the  water  60  feet  the 
water  company  was  applied  to  to  know  if  they 
could  supply  to  that  height. 

Their  waterworks  were  off,  as  the  crow  flies, 
2 miles : their  main  pipes  they  thought  were 
2i  miles : the  water  at  the  waterworks  was 
the  ground  at  water- 


An  Old  Practitioner. 

BRICKMAKERS’  DISPUTES. 

For  some  time  past  the  County  Courts  of 
Marylebone  and  Brompton  have  been  much 
occupied  in  determining  the  claims  of  brick- 
makers  upon  master  brickmakers,  and  of 
labourers  upon  moulders.  The  plaints  against 
the  moulders  were  of  the  ordinary  £ s.  d.  de- 


necessity— of  an  upwardly  draining  ceiling,  scription,  but  against  the  master  brickmakers 
seems,  as  far  as  I can  see,  unassailed.  j they  assumed  a somewhat  novel  and  im- 

On  the  second  and  far  less  important  ques-  portant  feature  to  employers  and  employed, 
tion  of  the  desirableness  of  descending  ducts  j the  actions  coming  under  the  operation  of  the 
from  the  space  over  such  a ceiling,  the  pur-  Act  of  9 Geo.  4,  commonly  called  the  “ La- 
pose  of  my  interference  is  answered  : your , bourers’  and  Artificers’  Act.”  So  vital  to  the 
readers  have  seen  my  reasons  against,  and  his  interests  of  operatives  was  the  question  thought 


reasons  for  them ; and  I have  washed  my 
hands  of  any  failure  that  may  arise  from  the 
carrying  out  of  my  plans  with  this  addition. 

Any  attentive  reader  will  detect  the  fallacies 
of  the  supposed  contradictions  in  my  argu- 
ment. I did  not  suppose  the  foul  air  above 


Balnea  discovered  in  1851  and  1852,  within 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Mediolanum.  These 
baths  included  an  atrium,  or  entrance  vestibule, 
paved  with  small  red  bricks ; an  apodyterium, 
where  the  bathers  undressed  ; and  a tepidarium. 
The  latter  was  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble  in  geometrical  figures.  On  the  left 
side  there  was  a fourth  apartment,  the  laco- 
nicum,  particularly  interesting  because  of  the 


than  that  immediately  below  the  same  ceiling, 
or  just  flowing  out  of  the  vents.  Neither  did 
I call  the  foul  air  “ carbonic  acid,”  when  im- 
plying  that  it  could  be  separated  by  vegeta- 
tion, and  (as  I must  still  maintain)  by  no  other 
available  power.  Men  cannot  quite  afford  to 
use  as  much  “ hydrate  of  lime  ” as  they  do 
oxygen,  even  in  the  palace  of  Westminster 


ZIZ°{,  bTT  %v  iCl'  k ;thibi'ed-  A *f*  ! » 'Dear  thaTinKeni'ous'mode  "of  enMngSii 

apartment,  the  fng, dan, m (the  only  one  which  Charles  Barry's  fancy  to  luturi - 

has  been  preserved),  contains  , bath  large  in  ceilings,  wiuld  be  too  costly, 
enough  for  several  persons  to  bathe  at  once.  The  \ ® j - „ T r 3 

walls  were  decorated  with  paintings,  in  parts  T • , • , *7,  J 

still  fresh  and  perfect.  P | “ough  bar<%  necessary  : 


g j . 1.  Chemists 

do  not  call  water,  containing  a little  prussic 

“ acid,  “ prussic  acid,”  or  beer  “ alcohol  ” or 

SUPER-WAYS  FOR  LONDON.  the  metal  of  a sovereign  “copper,”  in  an 

Having  read  an  article  in  the  last  number  i argument  respecting  specific  gravity,— what- 
of  the  Builder,  headed  “ Calculations  for  the  ever  they  raay  call  it  at  other  times.  2.  He 
City  Railway  Terminus,”  I beg  to  trouble  you  ! has  poured  carbonic  acid  from  one  vessel  into 
with  a plan  I conceived  some  time  ago  of  a another,  while  warm  from  combustion  ; but 
railroad  conveyance  from  the  Bank  (or  more  that  was  combustion  under  a close  covering, 
eastward,  if  desired)  to  the  top  of  Oxford-  without  upward  drainage.  If  he  had  made  a 
street  which  idea  may  not  be  impracticable,  hole  in  the  top  of  his  receiver,  how  many 
Instead  of  a railroad  on  the  ground,  I beg  to  | pounds  of  candles  does  he  think  he  must  have 
propose  one  composed  of  solid  iron,  to  pass  1 burnt  in  it,  before  getting  carbonic  acid 
over  the  houses,  to  be  supported  by- iron  enou£h  collected  for  his  experiment?  lex 
pillars  at  proper  distances,  wide  enough  apart  pressly  said  it  drained  downward  when  pre 
where  they  cross  the  streets,  to  allow  omni-  vented  draining  upward,  and  instanced  em- 
buses, &c.  to  pass  through,  and  placed  against , theatres,  where,  in  the  pit,  we  have  the  carbonic 
the  sides  of  houses,  to  seem  to  obstruct  the  acid  “still  warm  from  combustion  ” in  the 
street-openings  as  little  as  possible,  where  cir-  gallery  lamps.  3.  If  he  can  make  the  “kind 


cumstances  allow  them  so  to  stand. 

In  descending  cr  ascending  an  inclined 
plane  on  the  ground  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  lengthen  the  supporters,  while  at  ceitain 
distances  flights  of  steps  might  be  put  up  for 
passengers  to  ascend ; and  by  this  plan  a rapid 
conveyance  might  be  obtained,  enabling  the 


I of  mechanical  separation  cf  gases,”  described 
by  Professor  Graham,  available  as  a substitute 
for  self-ventilation,  he  will  do  a great  public 
service;  and  I will  admit  that  our  architects 
may  retain  their  darling  ceilings  unchanged. 

E.  L.  G. 


* See  p.  749,  ante. 


to  be,  that  it  appears  funds  have  been  supplied 
to  the  operative  brickmakers  from  various 
trade  societies  in  support  of  the  men’s  cause. 
One  action  in  the  Marylebone  County  Court 
ruling  the  whole,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
upon  others,  or  to  detail  the  evidence  of 
either.  In  the  case  of  George  v.  Bowler,  the 
defendant  was  sued  for  what  is  termed  “ back 
pence.”  It  appears  it  is  a custom  in  the  brick- 
making trade,  and  has  been  from  time  imme- 
morial, for  the  masters  to  keep  back,  from  the 
earnings  of  the  brickmakers,  one  penny  for 
every  thousand  bricks  made,  and  which  pence 
were  at  the  end  of  the  brick-making  season 
handed  over  to  the  men.  The  moulders  and 
other  men  engaged  in  the  brick-fields  gave  it 
as  their  opinion  that  these  pence  were  kept 
back  by  the  masters  from  a kindly  feeling, 
and  formed  a sort  of  provident  fund  for  them 
to  fall  back  upon  when  the  season  prevented 
the  making  of  bricks,  and  they  severally  de- 
posed that  until  the  present  time  they  never 
knew  a master  to  retain  it,  nor  did  they  for  an 
instant  imagine  their  “ thousands’  pence  ” were 
kept  back  as  a “ fund  in  terrorem ,”  for  secu- 
rity of  their  good  behaviour.  This  impression 
and  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  the  men, 
there  is  no  question  was  sincere,  for  by  the 
evidence  adduced  they  gave  the  master  brick- 
makers no  little  trouble  in  the  brickfields  con- 
tiguous to  the  metropolis,  by  striking  for 
higher  wages,  absenting  themselves  from  work, 
and  getting  drunk  at  the  most  busy  time  of 
the  year,  reckoning,  no  doubt,  upon  the  fall 
back  upon  their  “ pence  bank.”  In  the  pre- 
sent defendant,  however,  they  found  a man  not 
to  be  trifled  with;  for  in  return  for  their  asserted 
injury  to  his  business,  he  at  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity  discharged  them  for  neglect 
of  work  and  bad  conduct,  and  to  their  sur- 
prise informed  them,  that  the  back  pence  were 
his,  and  not  theirs,  and  that  they  had  better 
apply  to  the  County  Court  if  they  felt 
aggrieved. 

lhe  Judge  (J.  P.  Maude,  esq.)  said  he  was 
satisfied  the  conduct  of  the  brickmakers  had 
been  such  as  to  bring  them  under  the  restric- 
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tive  penalties  of  the  9th  of  oeo.  4,  and  that 
they  had  become  defaulters,  and  the  master 
was  justified  in  summarily  dismissing  them, 
and  retaining  the  money  termed  “ back  pence. 
His  judgment  would  therefore  be  for  the 
defendant.  , , , 4,  , 

By  this  decision  it  seems  to  be  established  that 
men  engaged  in  the  brickmaking  for  the  season, 
cannot  recover  for  the  “ back  pence,”  if  dis- 
charged from  any  reasonable  cause  by  their 
employers.  

W1LLESDEN  CHURCH,  MIDDLESEX. 

This  ancient  edifice,  situate  in  a rural 
suburb  of  London,  long  neglected,  and 
almost  ruinous,  has  by  the  exertions  of  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  after  many  years  of 
parish  disputes  and  litigations,  been  sub- 
stantially repaired,  enlarged,  and  made  appro- 
priate for  divine  worship,  and  was  on  Sunday 
last,  the  5th  inst.  re-opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  It  is  a church  containing  a nave,  a 
deep  chancel,  and  a south  aisle.  The  tower  is 
at  the  south-western  corner.  The  structure  is 
evidently  of  ancient  date,  the  foundations 
and  walls  being  built  with  chalk.  The  font  is 
Norman ; the  nave,  piers,  and  arches,  Early 
English  : the  chancel  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built during  the  15th  century,  when  late  Per- 
pendicular windows  were  inserted  throughout 
the  church,  but  which  were  subsequently  re- 
placed by  wooden  lights.  The  Perpendicular 
period  has  been  adopted  for  the  style  of  the 
restorations,  but  all  the  original  features  of  the 
building,  we  understand,  have  been  preserved. 

The  south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt,  a pic- 
turesque oak  porch  added,  the  nave  extended 
about  18  feet  in  length,  windows  and  door- 
ways of  Bath  stone  inserted  throughout,  and 
the  flooring,  seats,  chancel  fittings,  &c. 
renewed. 

There  are  several  good  brasses,  and  the  re- 
mains of  a wall  tomb  were  found  and  pre- 
served in  the  south  aisle. 

The  restorations  have  been  executed  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Little,  by  Messrs.  Furnivall,  builders, 
of  Whitechapel;  and  Thomas  Julian  was 
clerk  of  the  works. 


Thp  HweeDine  of ! Sundry  works  in  connection  with  the  railway 
terminus^at  Kingstown  are  in  „roaree,  and 

In  conclusion,  as  I believe  all  argument  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  present  building  as  a 
national  gallery  is  time  thrown  away,  the  next 
point  to  he  considered  in  regard  to  the  new 
building  would  be,  the  best  and  most  simple 
mode  of  lighting , and  above  all,  the  ventilation 
of  the  building  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  keeping  in  mind  the  valuable  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Faraday.  I believe  fire-places 
very  essential.  , _ 

The  article  following  the  National  Gallery  in 
your  paper,  by  “J.  E.  D.”  (p.  749)  is  a prapos 
to  the  subject.  A 


VENTILATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

If  pictures  in  their  present  position  require 
to  be  washed  every  few  years  to  get  rid  of  the 
dust  and  soot,  surely,  sooner  or  later,  they 
must  become  injured  and  the  surface  of  the 
paint  destroyed. 

Can  the  present  existing  thoroughfare 
through  the  building  be  got  rid  of,  which 
destroys  the  communication  throughout  ? If 
otherwise  it  would  be  a waste  of  money  to 
attempt  any  satisfactory  alterations. 

In  regard  to  lighting  galleries,  it  surely 
would  not  be  required  to  expend  thousands  in 
experiments,  when  many  of  the  artists  of  the 


IRISH  BUILDING  AND  OTHER  WORKS. 

The  eight  lunatic  asylums  authorised  by 
Government  to  be  erected  in  Ireland  under  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  will,  when  completed, 
cost  300,000/. 

A spacious  building  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing Protestant  meetings  is  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Belfast.  Lord  Dungannon  is  a 
principal  contributor. 

The  Moore  testimonial  committee  have  now 
about  1,300/.  available  funds,  and  as  a general 
meeting  will  be  called  shortly  to  consider  the 
nature  and  site  of  the  structure,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  proceedings  of  this  committee 
in  the  matter  will  leave  no  room  for  reproach 
by  the  profession. 

An  extensive  military  hospital  is  to  be  erected 
at  Renraore,  Galway,  by  her  Majesty’s  Board 
of  Ordnance,  on  the  ground  recently  laid  out 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  barracks.  It  will 
be  used  as  a barrack  until  the  buildings  for  that 
purpose  are  completed.  The  plans  are  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Captain  Dill,  R.E. 

Upwards  of  300  men  are  employed  in  drain- 
age operations  on  Mr.  Barton’s  property  at 
Salt-hill,  Galway. 

It  is  proposed  to  connect  Sligo  and  Ennis- 
killen by  a junction  line.  The  Londonderry 
and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company  have  ap- 
plied for  power  to  construct  a line  from  Cole- 
raine to  Castledawson. 

The  county  gaol  at  Philipstown  has  been 
altered  and  fitted  for  the  reception  of  convicts. 

The  Fermoy  workhouse  is  to  be  converted 
into  a cavalry  barracks  (its  original  destina- 
tion). A sum  of  7,000/.  is  agreed  on.  A new 
workhouse  for  the  accommodation  of  paupers 
must  be  built  instead. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  state  in 
their  report  that  the  funds  have  been  provided 
for  twenty-four  cases  of  enlarging  churches, 
sixty-nine  of  painting,  and  fifteen  of  enclosing 
and  fencing.  The  sum  of  7,139/.  10s.  lOd. 
has  been  appropriated  for  rebuilding,  also  to 
the  finishing  of  back  contracts ; and  the  total 


we  are  informed  that  the  company  intend  build- 
ing a new  range  of  offices  off  the  departure 
platform,  at  the  Dublin  end,  and  facing  Great 
Brunswick-street. 

The  first  stone  of  the  new  belfry  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  to  have  been  laid  on 
Thursday,  1st  inst.  by  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Primate,  Chancellor  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Lanyon,  county  surveyor  of  Belfast,  furnished 
the  designs. 

The  Dublin  Exhibition  building  is  daily  de- 
veloping its  features.  Nearly  all  the  columns 
and  metal  girders  of  the  southern  aisle  are 
fixed,  together  with  a large  quantity  of  the 
wooden  framework.  Two  of  the  trellis  girders 
of  100  feel,  span  for  nave  have  been  hoisted  to 
their  destination.  The  galleries  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  site  presents  a busy  scene. 

Additions  have  been  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  at  Dub- 
lin, by  which  an  increased  amount  of  accom- 
modation is  obtained.  Mr.  Keane  was  the 
architect. 


FOUNTAIN  ON  THE  ESPLANADE  AT 
NISMES. 

On  the  first  of  June  in  last  year  a fountain 
of  considerable  elegance  was  inaugurated  at 
Nismes,  and  here  we  give  a view  of  it.*  Id 
the  centre  of  an  octagon  basin,  on  an  eight- 
sided pedestal,  and  of  which  the  base  is  flanked 
by  four  counter-forts,  stands  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  city,  crowned  as  with  a diadem, 
with  a temple  which  recals  the  Maison  Carree. 
At  the  foot  of  the  principal  figure  are  seated 
four  other  figures,  representing  rivers.  It  has 
been  objected  that  there  is  in  these  figures  a 
want  of  repose,  and  that  they  do  not  accord  with- 
the  calm  of  the  architecture.  This  is  made  more 
obvious  by  the  contrast  of  the  material  of  which 
they  are  composed,  namely  Carrara  marble, 
with  the  body  of  the  fountains,  which  is  of  stone. 
M.  Questel  was  the  architect : the  design  was 
selected  in  competition.  The  sculpture  was 
entrusted  to  M.  Pradier.  The  total  cost  was 
8,800/.  of  which  the  five  Btatues  cost  4,000/. 
and  the  iron  railing  and  lamps  which  surround 
it,  440/.  The  height  of  the  basins  from  the 
ground  is  about  8 feet,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  large  basin  in  which  the  whole  stands  about 
38  feet.  


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  STONE. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  the  Royai' 
Institute  of  British  Architects  or  the  Society  of 
Arts  would  do  great  service  by  offering  rewards 
for  the  best  mode  of  preserving  stone-work  in 
London  from  rapid  decay.  From  some  con- 

uitw.  „„iOU1.1R  dition  of  the  London  atmosphere  this  decay 

amount  allotted  to  church  works  this  year  was  . seems  to  be  of  late  greater  in  a short  space  of 
27,459/.  1 1 3.  7d.  time  than  at  any  former  period.  Hie  resto- 

The  church  of  Ivilconriola,  in  the  diocese  of  ration  of  the  transept  of  St.  Saviour  s C urch, 
Connor,  has  been  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  or  the  pinnacles  on  the  south  side  ot  VVest- 

minster  Abbey,  are  now  no  longer  restorations. 
The  Ionic  screen  at  Hyde-park-corner,  with  its 
costly  bas-reliefs,  is  mouldering;  and  many  of 
the  new  churches  in  the  most  healthy  parts  of 
St.  Pancras  and  St.  Marylebone  parishes 


present  day  have  erected  picture-galleries  for  4,159/. 

themselves,  and  arethereforecapable  of  express-  The  extensive  gas-works  at  Cookstown  have 
ing  an  opinion  as  to  their  merits  or  defects.  I been  opened.  A new  bank  is  building  there, 
believe,  with  humble  submission,  there  is  not  j The  new  lunatic  asylum  at  Mullingar  is  pro- 
a more  satisfactory  gallery  anywhere  erected  gressing.  Mr.  John  Smith,  contractor, 
than  the  one  at  Dulwich  : there  the  rooms  are  | The  enlargement  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 


exhibit  this  same  cankerous  disease  on  the  sur- 

neither  too  wide  nor  too  lofty  to  interfere  with  Dublin,  has  cost  2,500/.  mostly  contributed  by  . face  of  the  stone-work. 

the  light,— indeed,  you  appear  to  see  every  the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert.  St.  Thomas’s  It  is  of  no  use  decrying  cements  and 

picture  in  a satisfactory  manner,  but  ventila- j Church  will  shortly  be  re-opened  for  divine  other  materials  as  “shams”  and  imitations, 

tion  is  defective.  worship,  having  undergone  a series  of  repairs.  J while  the  real  thing  is  so  expensive  and 

Now,  in  regard  to  ventilation,  the  observa-  We  hear  that  the  Commissioners  of  National 
tions  of  Mr.  Faraday  appear  invaluable,  for  , Education  purpose  erecting  a large  building  in 


_ . > .1  _ 1 - I V.  WUUUill^  111 

tnere^  arises,^ in  my  humble  opinion,  all  the  . connection  with  the  metropolitan  schools,  at 


mischief,  both  as  regards  the  present  National ' an  outlay  of  about  40,000/.  We  are  not 
Gallery,  Royal  Academy,  &c.  &c.  I aware  that  this  is  officially  announced. 

Pictures  are  seriously  damaged  by  the  am-  Churches  have  been  built  at  Loughmore, 
monia  deposited  upon  them  by  the  perspira-  Killelogh,  Ardara,  and  Templecorran. 
tions,  &c.  of  the  immense  multitudes.  If  you  I The  Royal  Irish  Beet  Sugar  Company  are 
annot  limit  the  numbers  of  admission  to  gal-  expected  to  commence  their  new  factories  in  or 

ample  ventilation  "from^h  "ir°Umstancf  W about  spring.  That  at  Mountmellick  has  been  mVnu£cTufer;,“one  of  "whom  is  the  head'of  a 

r 1 the  upper  part  of  the  remodelled,  and  operations  are  being  renewed.  Birmingham  house.  The  coins  to  be  manu- 

The  church  of  St.  Paul’s,  Portarlington,  has  factured  are  of  one,  two,  five,  and  ten  centimes, 
been  considerably  enlarged,  at  an  outlay  of  * ' 

1,700/. 


and  it  will  become  more  serviceable  to  the 
public  to  encourage  the  correct  and  careful 
appliance  of  other  materials  than  to  condemn 
them, — unless  stone  can  be  more  economically 
recommended  as  a lasting  material. 

J.  M.  B. 


Coinage.— The  copper  coinage  of  the  new 
French  empire  has  been  contracted  for  by  six 


room.  Let  any  person  visit  either  of  our 
public  exhibitions  and  see  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  pictures,  the  former  so 
bad  as  to  be  beyond  endurance,  and  the  latter 
covered  with  a film  such  as  to  render  it  difficult 
at  times  to  see  the  pictures.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  over  and  over  again,  but  nothing 
done  to  remedy  the  evil,  either  in  the  National 


Additional  market  accommodation  is  to  be 
built  at  the  Queen’s-yard,  Londonderry,  ac- 
cording to  plans  by  the  town  surveyor. 

A church  in  the  parish  of  Balrathbayne, 
county  Meath,  is  in  progress. 


and  five  thousand  tons  of  copper  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  first  issue  of  the  metallic  cur- 
rency, nearly  seven  hundred  tons  of  which 
will  be  used  by  the  Birmingham  firm : the 
work  will  probably  take  four  years  to  complete. 

* Engraved  from  M.  Daly's  excellent  “ Kevue  U6nerale 
de  1’ Architecture.” 
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SIGHTS  AND  SCENERY. 

The  Adelphi  Theatre. — The  version  of  Mrs.  • 
Stowe’s  world-famous  tale  which  has  been  pro- 
duced here  under  the  title  of  “ Slave  Life,  or 
Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”,  is  the  best  as  a drama 
that  has  been  done,  although  in  none  is  poor 
Uncle  Tom  himself  worse  treated,  or  made 
less  of.  It  has  happened  that  we  have  seen 
them  all, — at  the  far-distant  Grecian,  the 
obeliscal  Surrey,  the  trans-pontine  Victoria 
where  every  third  lady  visitor  has  a blessed 
infant  in  her  maternal  arms,  the  equine 
Astley's,  and  the  little  theatre  in  Wych-street, 
to  say  nothing  of  “ Bower  Saloons  ” and 
divers  provincial  resting-places  of  Thespis 
where  it  has  proved  a good  card.  After  such 
a noviciate  6uch  a laceration  of  English  ears, 
and  pain  to  eyes  used  to  white  faces,  we  are 
surely  in  a condition  to  pronounce  a judgment, 
and  this  we  do  in  favour  of  the  Adelphi.  The 
make-up  and  acting  of  Emery,  Wigan,  Madame 
Celeste,  Miss  Woolgar,  and  Mrs,  Iveeley 
(the  “ dreffull  ” wicked  “ Topsy  ”)  are  ad- 
mirable, and  throughout  there  is  an  air  of 
truthfulness,  notwithstanding  exaggeration  of 
some  national  peculiarities,  which  those  who 
know  the  country  will  bear  witness  to.  The 
first  scene,  Shelby’s  plantation,  with  steps  up 
to  the  living  rooms  in  the  house  at  the  back  ; 
a double  scene,  showing  a boudoir  and  a bed- 
room, in  which  the  floor  and  sides  of  both 
shift  so  as  to  remove  the  first  with  the  actor  in 
it,  and  leave  the  whole  stage  for  the  bed-room  ; 
and  the  passage  of  the  Ohio  in  the  second  Act, 
are  very  cleverly  contrived. 

Jullien’s  Concerts.  — The  “ Mendelsohn 
night  ” was  a great  treat  to  the  lovers  of  fine 
music;  and  the  earnest  attention  of  a crowded 
house  told  that  the  majority  present  were  such. 
Beethoven  afforded  the  staple  for  Thursday 
night.  On  Monday  night  M.  Jullien  will  bid 
farewell  to  his  English  friends,  for  a time,  in 
one  of  those  glittering  “ masqued  balls  ” which 
he  has  contrived,  for  many  seasons  past,  to 
divest  of,  at  all  events,  any  external  impropriety. 
We  wish  him  a good  reception  in  America. 

The  Marionettes,  kept  out  of  their  own  little 
theatre  by  the  well-deserved  success  of  Mr. 
Woodin’s  eccentric  entertainment,  “ The 
Carpet-bag  and  Sketch-book,”  have  taken 
refuge  in  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  where  they 
are  playing  as  cleverly  as  ever,  improved  rather 
than  otherwise  by  age  and  their  country  trip. 


expend  money  in  nearly  rebuilding,  and  en- 
larging even  a sacred  edifice  on  such  a malarian 
6ite.  J.  F.  Clark. 


RAILWAY  IN  THE  THAMES. 

Among  the  various  schemes  proposed  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion, is  one  to  incorporate  a company  to  make  a 
railway,  with  a footpath  alongside,  from  London- 
bridge  to  Westminster-bridge.  The  line  is  to  be 
carried  along  a viaduct  composed  of  a series  of 
iron  girders,  supported  by  cast-iron  piles  driven 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  at  a certain  distance 
from  the  north  hank  of  the  Thames. 

A correspondent  has  favoured  us  with  the 
“ outlines  of  a similar  idea  which  occurred  to 
him  some  years  ago,”  but  we  are  scarcely  pre- 
pared to  advocate  it. 

The  writer  6ays, — It  is  frankly  admitted, 
then,  that  the  proposed  pier  would  interfere 
with  the  vagaries  of  the  barges ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  arrangements  will  now  be 
described,  which  would  leave  the  navigation 
more  clear  than  before,  and  materially  facilitate 
the  transit  of  merchandise  both  up  and  down 
the  river. 

To  accomplish  this,  it  is  proposed  that  steam 
engines  should  be  erected ; and,  if  a railway 
was  made  part  of  the  plan,  it  is  intended  that 
these  engines  should  perform  a twofold  duty; 
first,  give  motion  to  the  trains;  and,  second, 
drive  one,  or  if  necessary  two,  endless  ropes, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  terrace.  Now,  these 
ropes  would  always  be  made  to  move  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  tide  was  flowing  for  the 
time  being,  and  at  a velocity  of  two  or  three 
miles  per  hour  above  that  of  the  water;  then, 
as  the  barges  arrived  at  either  terminus,  say 
at  London- bridge,  to  proceed  with  the  flood- 
tide,  they  would  be  attached  to  the  rope,  and 
so  towed  up  the  river,  sailing  in  a line,  and 
close  to  the  pier.  The  object  in  communi- 
cating a higher  velocity  than  that  of  the  water, 
would  be  to  give  the  vessels  steerage-way, 
which  would  be  required,  not  only  to  keep 
them  in  a line  alongside  the  pier,  but  more 
especially  that  they  might  shoot  rapidly  across 
to  their  respective  wharfs  on  arriving  opposite 
thereto. 


A WORD  TO  CHURCH  RESTORERS. 

GRAVE-YARDS. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  of  all  Christians  to 
view  with  feelings  of  reverence  and  antiquarian 
pride  the  timeworn  temple  of  their  ancestors, 
and,  whenever  extensive  repairs  are  needed, 
and  the  necessary  funds  obtained  to  restore  it 
without  delay  to  its  pristine  beauty,  scarcely 
any  regard  is  ever  paid  to  the  crowded  or 
sanitary  state  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  con- 
fined approaches  to  the  church,  or  the  vast 
accumulation  of  corpses  in  the  burying- 
ground. 

As  one  proof,  amongst  the  many  I could 
adduce,  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  attention  to 
this  subject,  I will  instance  a church  in  a large 
market-town  in  Suffolk,  in  a very  dilapidated 
state,  about  to  be  nearly  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
on  its  present  site,  under  the  advice  of  a well- 
qualified  architect.  This  church  is  situated  on 
the  lowest  ground  in  the  parish  : the  burying- 
ground  surrounds  it,  the  surface  of  which  is 
now  from  3 feet  to  4 feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor-line  of  the  edifice,  caused  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  about  1,600  tons  of  human 
bodies,  and  in  the  interior  are  many  well-filled 
vaults. 

The  whole  site  is  most  unhealthy,  reeking 
with  putrid  gases,  and  traces  are  visible  of  the 
percolating  influence  of  liquified  corpses  from 
without  exuding  through  the  walls  of  the  edi- 
fice. A portion  of  the  congregation  on  Sab- 
bath days  are  often  affected  with  nausea  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  them  to  leave  the 
church  before  service  is  concluded.  To  the 
consumptive  and  delicate,  and,  indeed,  to  all, 
the  inhalation  of  such  noxious  upas-like 
vapours  holds  out,  at  least,  the  germs  of  death  ; 
and  it  can  be  nothing  short  of  madness  or 
ignorance  of  the  common  laws  of  nature  to 


THE  LIGHTING  OF  STREETS. 

Antioch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  discovered  the  importance,  as  a mat- 
ter of  police,  of  lighting  the  streets.  But  the 
discovery  lapsed,  and  it  was  only  in  the  mid 


forming  coke,  this  product,  dissolved  in  an  oil 
of  a similar  composition,  may  readily  be  ob- 
tained ; and  useful  products  are  made  instead 
of  those  waste  gases  now  thrown  uselessly 
into  the  atmosphere.  It  might  appear  chime- 
rical to  you  if  I were  to  state  many  of  the 
consequences  which  must  follow  if  this  dis- 
covery in  its  maturity  be  found  as  successful 
as  it  promises  to  be  in  its  dawn ; but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  a cheaper  and  less  carbo- 
nized coke  could  be  burned  in  our  domestic 
fires,  and  thus  we  might  see  a sun  which  now 
refuses  to  penetrate  the  sooty  canopy  of  our 
cities. — Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 


HIGH  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  GENESEE 
R1YER  AT  PORTAGE,  NEW  YORK. 

On  the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Rail- 
road, which  is  423  miles  long,  with  a con- 
tinuous track  of  6 feet  gauge,  there  is  a sin- 
gular piece  of  carpentry,  in  the  shape  of  what 
is  known  as  the  “ High-bridge,”  across  the 
Genesee  river,  at  Portage,  Wyoming  county, 
N.  Y.  This  bridge  is  800  feet  long,  and  234 
feet  high  from  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the  rail. 
The  masonry  in  the  river  is  30  feet  high  ; the 
trestles,  190  feet ; and  the  truss,  14  feet.  It  con- 
tains 1,602,000  feet  B.M.  timber;  10S.862  lbs. 
iron  in  bolts,  &c. ; and  9,200  cubic  yards 
cement  masonry.  It  was  commenced  1st  July, 
1851,  and  completed — so  as  to  be  crossed  with 
an  engine — August  14th,  1852.  It  is  estimated 
that  one  of  the  trestles,  or  bents,  will  sustain 
a weight  of  3,109  tons  in  addition  to  its  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  truss  above  it.  The 
general  plan  was  designed  by  Mr.  Silas 
Seymour,  chief  engineer  of  the  road.  Mr.  S. 
M.  Seymour  was  superintending  engineer. 
Messrs.  Lauman,  Rockafellow,  and  Moore, 
were  the  contractors. 


CONTRACTORS’  LAWS. 

[Where  a builder  contracts  with  a mechanic  to  perform  a 
certain  quantity  of  work,  and  dismisses  him  without  a 
just  cause,  the  mechanic  can  recover  the  prospective 
profits  upon  the  unfinished  work.] 

Lambeth  County  Court.  — Auger  v.  Sil- 
versides. — This  action,  brought  to  recover  4/.  10s. 
on  contract,  is  one  deserving  of  notice  by  builders 
departing  from  good  faith,  and  to  mechanics  con- 
tracting with  them.  The  plaintiff  is  a carpenter,  and 
the  defendant  is  a master  builder  of  Walworth, 
who  contracted  with  the  plaintiff  to  make  the  stair- 
cases of  sixteen  houses,  in  Thornton-street,  Wal- 
worth, for  the  sum  of  24/.  When  the  plaintiff 
hadj  completed  the  stairs  of  eight  houses,  the 
defendant  summarily  dismissed  him,  on  the  ground  of 


die  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Paris  lighted  I being  able  to  finish  the  remaininghouses  himself.  The 
up  her  streets  by  fires  made  of  pitch  rosin,  plaintiff  had  at  various  times  drawn  upon  the  de- 
Slowlydid  this  matter  of  primary  police  creep  on  fendant  to  the  amount  of  12/.  being  precisely  one 
till  theend  of  the  lastcentury,  when  it  was  started  half  of  the  contract,  and  the  money  just  sufficient 
forward  with  extraordinary  vigour.  Chemists  to  pay  for  what  work  had  been  done.  Mr.  Auger, 
had  long  observed  that  coal  on  being  distilled  | it  appeared,  informed  the  defendant  that  unless  he 
produced  a combustible  gas,  and  the  means  of  j ah°vve(f  him  to  complete  his  contract,  he  would 
collecting  and  distributing  various  kinds  ot|ch,rSe  him  for  ,lis  (plaintiff’s)  prospective  profit 
gas  were  among  the  common  experiments  of ! "fon  th'  u"finw1h'd  ho“ses’  and  lakinS  as  a datum 

a lecture  table.  But  it  was  not  till  1792  that  ‘ba  profi‘  be  bad.  °bt,I"ed . "P““  thef  e,Sbt 
, , , , , . , , . houses,  he  now  sued  him  for  the  sum  of  that  pro- 

Murdoch  employed  coal  gas  to  light  up  bis  fit>  4L  10s.  The  defendant  had  aid  the  of 

offices  aX  Redruth  Now,  gas  has  entirely  j five  shillings  into  Court,  as  the  amende,  for  plain- 

substituted  oil  in  the  lighting  of  the  streets,  tiff’s  disappointment.  It  further  transpired  from 

but  simply  as  a question  of  cost,  the  coals  Mr.  Auger’s  evidence,  that  it  was  the  practice  of 

from  which  it  is  produced  being  cheaper  than  ■ persons  like  the  defendant,  to  get  carpenters  to 

the  corn  necessary  to  form  tallow.  It  by  no  take  a contract  like  this,  when  hands  were  scarce, 

means  follows  that  gas  is  always  the  most  anc*  hardly  to  be  obtained,  and  as  soon  as  work  got 

convenient  form  of  using  a combustible.  “ It,  J slack,  to  dismiss  the  contractor,  upon  some  pre- 

would  certainly  (says  Liebig)  be  one  of  the  ten“or  other,  and  finish  the  job  themselves.  The 

greatest  discoveries  of  the  age  if  any  one  could  . sPec>fic“;'°”  being  put  in,  and  the  defendant  being 

succeed  in  condensing  coal  »as  into  a white  : unable  t0  Pr0,e  any  t“"g'ble  cbar6e  the 

succeeu  in  condensing  coal  gas  into  a white,  plaintirs  wo,.k  the  iearned  j„dKe  (j.  p.  Taylor, 

dry  sohd  odourless  substance,  portable  and  ) observed  it  was  „ clearJ  broach  of  faith  aS 
capable  of  being  placed  upon  a candlestick,  or  I well  as  00ntract,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and 
burned  in  a lamp.  ’ A want  is  rarely  expressea  far  from  reputable  to  any  tradesman,  and  gave  a 
by  man  that  science  does  not  administer  to  it ; verdict  for  the  whole  amount,  with  costs.  It  may 
and  already  is  the  desire  of  Liebig  accom-  j not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  expenses  attend 
plished.  A mineral  oil  flowed  out  of  coal  in 
Derbyshire,  an  i was  obviously  produced  by  a 
slow  process  ot  distillation  from  the  coal.  It 
contained  solid  paraffine  dissolved  in  a liquid 
oil.  Mr.  Young,  of  Manchester,  in  examining 
the  mode  of  its  formation,  found  that  paraf- 
fine, a solid  waxy  substance,  hitherto  never 
produced  from  coal,  could  in  reality  be  readily 
formed  in  commercial  quantities  by  a slow 
and  regular  distillation.  This,  in  fact,  is  “ con- 
densed coal  gas  or,  rather,  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a solid  form  of  olefiant  gas.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  want  of  Liebig  supplied.  In 


breach  of  contract  amount  to  very  nearly 
the  sum  the  plaintiff  would  have  completed  the 
contract  for. 


Warming  Studio. — I should  recommend 
“ C.  P.  S.”  who  asks  as  to  “ warming  studio,” 
to  ascertain  the  capabilities  of  the  boiler  at  the 
back  of  his  kitchen-range.  This  may  be  an 
easy  method  of  warming  his  apartment  on  the 
hot  water  plan.  Should  this  fail,  be  could 
have  a stove  with  a boiler  in  his  fire-place, 
which  could  be  applied,  as  be  says,  the  night 
before. — T.  G. 
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JlottCEff  of  JSoofetf. 

Baths  and  Washhouses;  Statement  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  appointed  to  pro- 
mote their  Establishment  Jor  the  Labouring 
Classes.  London  : Effingham  Wilson. 

This  “statement”  includes  a report  which 
has  been  drawn  up  hy  Mr.  P.  B.tiy,  the  en- 
gineer to  the  committee,  upon  the  buildings 
erected  and  erecting,  with  plans,  &c.  and 
is  intended  to  supply  information  to  such 
as  wish  to  establish  baths  and  washhouses. 
The  committee  show,  as  the  result  of  their 
exertions,  that  “above  2,800,000  baths  have 
been  given  at  the  various  metropolitan 
establishments,  at  a cost  of  from  id.  to  6d. 
each,  in  five  years  (the  number  in  1847 
having  been  143,744,  and  in  1851,  having 
been  742.026);  that  accommodation,  sufficient 
to  give  more  than  2,000,000  baths  in  a year,  at 
these  prices,  is  now  provided  in  London  ; that 
the  linen  of  above  2,000,000  persons  has 
been  washed,  dried,  and  partially  ironed  at 
these  establishments ; and  that  baths  and 
washhouses  are  now  built  or  building  in  almost 
every  large  town  in  England.” 

The  good  they  have  done  we  are  quite  will- 
ing to  admit  and  praise  them  for ; but  when 
they  refer  to  the  “ high  testimony  ” paid  to 
the  economical  arrangement  of  their  establish- 
ment by  the  French  and  Belgian  engineers, 
who  were  sent  to  this  country  to  report  upon  j 
them  by  their  respective  governments,  they 
must  surely  have  felt  the  satire.  Mr.  Baly 
alludes  to  the  impression  that  a “ needlessly 
profuse  expenditure  ” has  been  indulged  in  by 
the  committee,  “ for  the  sake  of  correcting  it;” 
but  does  not  make  good  this  promise.  It  is 
no  reply  whatever  to  the  charge  to  say  that 
their  plans  have  received  general  approval.* 
We  are  quite  willing,  however,  to  give  the  com- 
mittee the  advantage  of  the  fact  that  when  they 
“ undertook  the  erection  of  the  Model  Esta- 
blishment, the  whole  plan  of  the  building,  its 
apparatus  and  fittings,  was  entirely  to  be  in- 
vented.” 

The  illustrations  comprise,  plan  and  eleva- 
tion of  an  establishment  to  cost  8,500/. ; plan 
of  one  to  cost  4,000/. ; and  of  another,  2,000/. ; 
with  a drawing  showing  the  arrangement  of  a 
washing  and  drying  compartment. 

Directions  for  introducing  the  first  Steps  of 
Elementary  Drawing  in  Schools  and  among 
Workmen  ; with  Lists  of  Materials,  Objects, 
and  Models.  By  the  Author  of  “ Drawing 
for  Young  Children,”  &c.  Chapman  and 
Hall,  193,  Piccadilly.  1852. 

This  little  book  has  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the 
Society  of  Arts.  It  points  out  the  errors  of 
the  usual  mode  of  teaching  children  and  work 
men  how  to  draw,  and  the  methods  which  the 
author  thinks  ought  to  be  adopted,  together 


^Httfcellanea. 

ENGLAND’S  WANT. 

England  ! thou  art  not  yet  full  free  1 
Thy  people’s  cry  is  heard  from  thee: 

A moral  cry, — a social  wail, 

Is  borne  along  the  silent  gale. 

Physical  ills,  till  purged  away. 

Darken  the  noontide  of  thy  day. 

Reform  in  temporal  ills  ye  need, 

’Ere  Nature’s  ground  is  fit  for  seed. 

Thy  people’s  courts  must  have  thy  care. 
Immoral  nature  lingers  there; 

Fever,  crime,  disease,  anJ  woe. 

Handmaids  of  filth,  in  hand  they  go. 

Housed  in  filth,  the  soul  is  cursed  ; 

In  filth  the  mind  is  foully  nursed; 

In  filth  the  moral  nature’s  tilled  ; 

From  filth,  thy  justice  courts  are  filled. 

Can  we  then  wonder  Nature’s  sway 
Is  hidden  from  the  light  of  day  ? 

The  light  of  Nature  in  the  mind. 

Lost  in  half  the  human  kind  ? 

Strange  contrast ! Though  strange  ’tis  true; 
Luxury  and  woe  together  grew, — 

Under  one  shade ; beneath  one  sun, 

Their  race  began,  their  course  was  run. 
***** 

Then  say  not  yet  that  England’s  free. 

Though  mistress  e’en  of  land  and  sea. 

The  Plague  that  lately  left  our  shore. 

May  swallow  yet  ten  thousand  more. 

But  Heaven  grant  that  warnings  past. 

May  rouse  our  energies  at  last ; 

And  evils  not  beyond  our  sway, 

Oh  ! give  us  heart  to  purge  away. 

W.  W. 

Railway  Matters. — A “ Great  Western 
and  City  Junction  Railway  Company”  has 
been  projected,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Great  Western  Company  a City  terminus. 
Two  of  the  Great  Western  directors  have  been 
placed  upon  the  board.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  line  should  commence  at  the  Great  West- 
ern Railway  station,  at  Paddington,  then 
through  certain  meadows  to  Kilburn,  passing 
over  the  Edgeware-road  at  that  place,  and 
thence  stretching  across  to  the  Finchley-road, 
and  in  the  direction  of  Haverstock-hill,  effect- 
ing a junction  ultimately  with  the  East  and  West 

India  Dock  Railway  at  Kentish- town. The 

library  of  the  “London  and  North-Western 
Railway  Library  and  Literary  Association,”  to 
the  support  of  which  the  London  and  North 
Western  board  of  directors  have  subscribed  one 
hundred  guineas,  will  he  opened  for  the  cir- 
culation of  books  on  31st  instant. On 

Wednesday  fortnight,  a bridge  over  the 
Bolton  and  Blackburn  section  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  lines  of  railway  fell  in, 
after  sixteen  head  of  cattle  had  just  passed. 

The  Bomerang  Propeller. — A trial  of 
this  propeller  has  been  made  by  its  inventor, 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  at  Sydney;  and  the  local 
Herald  thus  reports  the  result “ So  soon  as 
the  Keera  got  into  her  direct  course,  it  was 


with  other  information  necessary  to  enable  found  that  her  speed  surpassed  any  which  she 
teachers  or  schoolmasters  who  have  not  learnt  had  hitherto  attained  on  this  coast.  Between 


drawing  themselves  to  superintend  the  lessons 
of  pupils.  Besides  a chapter  on  materials  and 
on  simple  objects  for  drawing  models  in  ele- 
mentary instruction,  the  book  also  contains 
specimens  of  drawing  papers  of  various  colours 
and  qualities,  and  some  remarks  on  drawing 
copies. 

^SE  TtIE  Minutes.  — Is  it  asked,  says 
Charming,  how  can  the  labouring  man  find 
time  for  self-culture?  I answer  that  an  earnest 
purpose  finds  time,  or  makes  time.  It  seizes 
on  spare  moments,  and  turns  fragments  to 
golden  account.  A man  who  follows  his  call- 
ing with  industry  and  spirit,  and  uses  his 
earnings  economically,  will  always  have  some 
portion  of  the  day  at  command.  And  it  is 
astonishing  how  fruitful  of  improvement  a 
short  season  becomes,  when  eagerly  seized 
a?  faLUhful'y  use^-  ^ lias  often  been  observed, 
that  those  who  have  the  most  time  at  their 
disposal  profit  by  it  the  least.  A single  hour 
m the  day,  steadily  given  to  the  study  of  some 
interesting  subject,  brings  unexpected  accumu- 
lations of  knowledge, 


M the7  say.  amongst  other  things,  by  the 
0US  0f  thelr  pllns  hy  otbe«  without  ac- 

f5,nent'  gibbet  Mr.  Newland,  of 

Liverpool,  as  an  example. 


Pinchgut  and  Bradley’s  Head,  the  distance, 
2,099  yards,  was  performed  in  6m.  10s.  Greater 
speed,  however,  was  soon  afterwards  attained  ; 
and  a scientific  gentleman,  who  has  recently 
arrived  from  England,  drew  our  attention  to 
the  appearance  of  the  water  near  the  propeller ; 
which,  instead  of  flowing  in  towards  the  stern 
to  be  disturbed  there  as  in  other  screws,  allowed 
the  propeller  to  work  through  it  very  quietly. 
About  this  time  the  strokes  of  the  piston  were 
sixty-two  per  minute,  and  we  must  particularly 
direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  with  the 
English  screw  in,  the  engines  of  the  Keera 
have  very  seldom,  indeed,  been  got  to  work 
up  to  fifty.  This  serves  to  prove  the  freedom 
of  the  Bomerang  Propeller  from  lateral  re- 
sistance; whilst  the  greater  speed  attained 
with  a surface  some  268  inches  less  than  the 
English  one  proves,  we  submit,  beyond  doubt, 
the  efficiency  of  the  Bomerang  form  as  an  in- 
strument of  propulsion.  We  must  further 
observe  that  the  pressure  on  the  boiler 
never  exceeded  ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
In  returning  to  Sydney,  great  care  was  taken 
to  observe  the  time.  The  Keera's  speed  was 
fully  equal  to  twelve  knots  an  hour ; and  this 
against  a rather  strong  head-wind  and  tide. 
1 he  slip  was  only  2$  per  cent,  supposing  the 
strokes  of  the  piston  to  have  averaged  60  per 


minute.”  It  is  a remarkable  circumstance, 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  that  the 
Bomerang  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt  for  the 
main  purpose  for  which  the  aborigines  of 
Australia  use  it;  namely,  to  kill  ducks.  This, 
he  remarks,  was  plainly  shown  in  some  of  the 
paintings  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  especially 
in  one  engraved  in  Wilkinson’s  Egypt;  and 
also  that  Egyptian  Bomerangs  made  of  hard 
wood,  about  1^  or  2 inches  broad,  curved,  and 
about  two  feet  long,  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
museums  in  Europe,  having  been  found  by 
explorers  among  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  Sir 
Thomas  also  observes  that  the  * throwing 
stick  ’ of  the  ancient  Irish  was  a missile  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Bomerang. 

The  Staffordshire  Potteries  Water- 
works.- From  a discursive  article  on  the 
rapid  progress,  and  proposed  extensions  of 
these  works  in  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser, 
we  extract  the  following  particulars.  The 
works  have  been  in  operation  for  three  years, 
and  now  supply  a population  of  85,000,  scat- 
tered over  an  area  of  nearly  twenty  square 
miles.  The  company  started  with  a paid-up 
capital  of  60,000/.  afterwards  increased  to 
70,000/.  and  already  pays  a dividend  of  six  per 
cent.  Originally  only  thirty- five  miles  of 
mains  were  contemplated,  yet  their  actual 
length  is  now  seventy  miles ; and  by  the  pro- 
posed extensions  there  will  be  ten  miles  more. 
Four  years  ago  the  quantity  of  water  supplied 
by  the  old  waterworks  at  Hanley  and  Longton 
was  about  400,000  gallons  per  day.  Now, 
two  millions  of  gallons  are  supplied  daily  to 
the  entire  district  of  the  potteries  and  Newcastle 
with  Norton  and  Smalithorn,  being  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-two  gallons  per  head  per  day  for  all 
purposes,  for  a population  of  85,000— the 
average  cost  per  house  being  only  about  two- 
pence)farthing  per  week.  Although  the  capital 
of  the  company  has  been  increased,  the  several 
portions  of  the  work  have  been  executed  for 
nearly  14,000/.  less  than  the  original  estimates, 
the  additional  capital  having  been  devoted  to 
extending  the  public  accommodation.  A further 
augmentation  of  capital  is  now  intended,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  company  to  put 
down  another  engine,  cover  in  the  reservoirs, 
and  include  in  the  area  of  supply  all  the  new 
suburbs  of  the  Potteries  called  into  existence 
by  the  amazing  increase  of  building,  with  the 
villages  of  Bucknall,  Sandyford,  Goldenhill, 
Kidsgrove,  Chesterton,  and  Knutton,  and  the 
intermediate  places  ; so  that  whatever  quantity 
of  water  may  he  required  for  domestic,  sani- 
tary, or  manufacturing  purposes  for  genera- 
tions to  come,  all  may  be  ready  hy  merely 
putting  down  additional  service  pipes.  When 
the  works  now  in  contemplation  are  fully  com- 
pleted, the  company  will  be  able  to  supply 
above  four  and  a half  millions  of  gallons  daily, 
of  pure,  soft,  spring  water,  of  only  nine  degrees 
of  hardness,  equal  to  a supply  of  twenty  gallons 
per  head  daily  to  a population  of  225,000. 

Value  of  Land  in  the  Environs  of 
the  Metropolis. — The  Putney  College 
Estate,  comprising  eighteen  acres  of  freehold 
land  fronting  the  river,  close  to  Putney-bridge, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  new  land  society, 
the  “ Conservative,”  for  the  purposes  of  allot- 
ment to  members.  It  maybe  expected,  there- 
fore, in  the  course  of  a short  time,  that  the 
town  of  Putney  will  he  extended  in  this 
direction,  which  will  render  still  more  necessary 
the  carrying  out  the  proposed  new  bridge  and 
steam-boat  pier  in  connection  with  it.  The 
price  the  society  have  paid  for  this  site  is,  we 
understand,  1 1 ,900/.  which,  with  the  amounts 
realised  by  Messrs.  Chinnock  and  Galsworthy 
(the  auctioneers)  from  the  6ales  of  the  materials 
of  the  two  mansions  pulled  down,  makes 
upwards  of  15,000/.  for  the  entire  property, 
being  considerably  more  than  the  sum  for 
which  it  might  have  been  purchased  at  the  late 
auction. 

Regent’s  Canal. — At  the  half-yearly 
meeting  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  Company,  held 
on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  a dividend  of 
8s.  6d.  per  share  was  declared.  A proposal  to 
raise  430,000/.  for  new  works  was  carried  hy 
a majority  of  only  one. 

Immense  Boiler-plates.  — At  Leeds, 
some  plates  weighing  each,  when  finished,  up- 
wards of  1 ton  10  cwt.  were  lately  rolled. 
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The  Mediaeval  Secret  at  the  In- 
stitute.— I was  one  of  the  disappointed 
auditory  who  attended  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Monday  to  hear  Dr.  Hen- 
zleraann  “explain  a series  of  drawings 
illustrative  of  his  alleged  discovery  of  the 
principles  of  mediaeval  architecture.”  What 
this  announcement  means  I will  not  decide, 
but  it  is  strange  such  an  unanimity  of  opinion 
as  to  its  meaning  should  have  prevailed,  and 
that  nobody  knew,  until  informed  by  the  chair- 
man, that  the  meeting  had  been  convened 
merely  to  hear  some  introductory  remarks 
which  threw  no  light  whatever  on  the  subjects 
to  be  investigated.  Whether  designed  or  not, 
to  me  this  proceeding  looks  very  like  a ruse, 
for  I am  sure  but  few  gentlemen  would  have 
attended  unless,  as  Mr.  I’Anson  said,  they 
had  expected  the  whole  mystery  would  have 
been  unfolded.  What  does  the  Doctor  want  ? 
Does  be  intend  to  recreate  the  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  or  does  he  intend  publishing 
a work  on  his  discovery,  and  would  to  get  it 
endorsed  by  the  Institute.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary something  more  definite  should  be  known, 
for  if  the  latter  is  his  sole  object,  the  time  of  the 
Institute  was  expended  in  vain. — Palladio. 

Ecclesiological  Society. — At  a com- 
mittee meeting  held  on  November  23rd,  Mr. 
Hope  in  the  chair,  a letter  and  books  were 
received  from  the  Danish  Church  History 
Society.  A conditional  grant  of  51.  was  made 
to  the  restoration  of  Dorchester  church.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  council 
of  the  School  of  Art  and  Museum,  for  the 
casts,  &c.  presented  by  this  society  ; and  it 
was  agreed  to  deposit  at  the  museum  the 
books  and  plates  of  the  society,  on  condition 
that  members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
might  have  free  access  to  them,  and  that 
members  of  the  committee  might  have  the 
right  of  removing  them  for  use.  An  offer  of 
rooms  at  a building  about  to  be  engaged  by 
the  committee  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition 
was  considered.  It  was  resolved  that  the  next 
part  of  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica  should 
contain  school  fittings.  Sir  Charles  Anderson 
exhibited  some  sketches,  architectural  and 
others,  made  by  himself  on  a recent  tour  in 
Norway. 

The  Ruins  at  Tinian,  in  the  Pacific. 
— We  observe  in  the  New  York  Literary 
World,  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  our 
recent  paragraph  on  these  ruins,  that 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  newly 
discovered,  inasmuch  as  they  were  described 
by  Anson,  M.  I.  Arago,  and  probably 
others.  All,  however,  unite  in  ascribing  to 
them  an  extreme  antiquity.  It  is  said,  that 
throughout  the  whole  island  (now  almost 
deserted)  a great  number  of  these  singular 
ruins  were  found.  Anson  describes  them  as 
composed  of  “ sand  and  stone  cemented  toge- 
ther and  plastered  over;”  and  Arago  says, 
many  of  the  pilasters  are  surmounted  by 
hemispheres  of  stucco. 

Gas  and  Water. — From  communications 
by  Mr.  Charles  Carus  Wilson,  in  the  Jersey 
Sun  newspaper,  it  appears  that  a scheme  for 
the  proper  supply  of  gas  to  St.  Helier’s,  St. 
Aubin’s,  and  ultimately  the  whole  island,  is 
now  on  foot,  the  inhabitants  having  long 
been  dissatisfied  with  both  the  price  and  the 
quality  of  the  gas  for  some  years  supplied  to 
them — at  least  to  the  shopkeepers,  for  no  en- 
deavour appears  to  have  been  made  as  yet  to 
extend  the  use  of  gas  into  private  dwellings, 
the  principal  field  of  profit,  one  would  think, 
in  such  a place  as  Jersy;  and  even  the  shops 
have  been  very  sparingly  supplied,  the  price 
being  one  great  obstacle  to  the  extension  and 

the  manufacturer’s  profit  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  George  R.  Booth,  of  Wandsworth,  has 
patented  some  improvements  in  the  production 
of  gas,  which  consist  in  manufacturing  it  from 
seeds,  leaves,  and  stems  of  plants,  &c.  instead 
of  the  oils,  gums,  or  resins  obtained  therefrom 
in  such  process.  The  form  of  apparatus  or 
retort  employed,  it  is  said,  may  be  very 
much  varied  : the  patentee  prefers,  however,  to 
project  the  oily  seeds  on  to  a highly-heated 
surface,  as  being  in  practice  an  effectual  mode 
of  working,  and  enabling  the  gas  to  be  made 
in  small  quantities,  as  required  for  use.  A 
portion  of  oil,  it  is  added,  will  be  found  to  be 


condensed  in  the  pipes  leading  from  the  retort, 
which  may  be  economically  employed  in  the 

generation  of  gas. Mr.  John  Swarbrick,  of 

Blackburn,  has  patented  a method  of  manufac- 
turing clay  retorts,  for  gas  and  other  purposes, 
dry  enough  to  be  at  once  removed  to  the  oven, 
and,  when  baked,  free  from  cracks  or  fissures. 

Notice  has  been  given  that  application  is 

to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a Bill  to  incorporate  a company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  with  water  the  town  and 
parish  of  Great  Yarmouth,  and  also  the 
parishes  of  Ormesby,  Little  Yarmouth,  &c. 

Athens. — A storm  on  the  26ih  of  October 
threw  down  one  of  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius.  A letter  says;  “No 
one  can  have  any  idea  of  the  majestic  propor- 
tions of  this  fallen  column,  though  accustomed 
(as  you  are)  to  see  it  standing.  This  is  the 
observation  of  all  who  flock  to  look  at  it,  for 
all  Athens  has  assembled  to-day  to  view  this 
exhibition  of  Almighty  power.  The  effect  is 
truly  sublime.  The  column  was  thrown  down 
by  the  pressure  of  the  wind  causing  the  base 
to  leewards  to  sink  into  soft  ground.  Thus  it 
toppled  over,  and  lies  like  a pile  of  bricks  or 
cards,  one  layer  behind  the  other,  exactly  in  a 
line  due  north  and  south  ; the  capital,  split 
exactly  in  two  pieces,  horizontally,  lies  upon 
its  upper  side,  the  tambours  on  their  respective 
sides  detached  from  each  other,  and  separated 
at  almost  equal  distances  of  about  three  or 
four  inches.  There  are  seventeen  pieces,  in- 
cluding the  capital,  but  exclusive  of  the  base, 
which  is  not  uprooted,  but  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  seventy  degrees,  from  which  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  column  slipped  and 
toppled  off.  Two  of  the  columns  of  the 
Erectheum  on  the  west  side  have  also  fallen, 
and  are  broken  in  pieces.” 

Appold’s  Centrifugal  Pump;  Al- 
leged Infringement  of  Patent. — In 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  an  action  was  last 
week  brought  by  Mr.  Charles  Tetley,  of 
Bradford,  against  Messrs.  Easton  and  Amos, 
of  Southwark,  engineers,  for  the  infringement 
of  a patent  obtained  in  February,  1846.  A 
similar  machine  was  placed  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  by  Mr.  Appold,  for  whom  the 
defendants  manufactured  it,  and  for  which  a 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Appold.  The 
plaintiff  had  allowed  this  invention,  for  which 
he  held  a patent,  to  lie  dormant  until  that 
period,  when  he  claimed  Mr.  Appold’s  machine 
as  his  discovery,  and  brought  the  present  ac- 
tion to  establish  his  alleged  right.  The  plain- 
tiff’s machine  had,  on  one  occasion,  emptied 
3,000  gallons  of  water  per  minute  out  of  a 
coffer-dam,  and  had  been  otherwise  tested. 
For  the  defence  it  was  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  principle  of  the  alleged  invention  was 
substantially  the  same  as  that  specified  in  the 
patent  of  a Mr.  Hale,  obtained  in  1832.  The 
Chief  Baron  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  principle  of  the  plaintiff’s  patent  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Hale’s ; or,  in  other  words, 
was  Mr.  Appold  working  on  Hale’s  discovery, 
or  upon  a different  invention,  subsequent  in 
point  of  date,  of  which  the  plaintiff  claimed 
to  be  the  author  ? The  jury  found  a verdict 
for  the  defendants. 

Alleged  Remarkable  Discovery  in 
Egypt. — At  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
on  2nd  ult.  according  to  an  American  paper, 
Dr.  Abbott,  who  had  been  twenty  years  in 
Egypt,  exhibited  a gold  ring,  weighing  about 
three  sovereigns,  found  in  a tomb  on  the  south 
side  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Loupou  (the 
Cheops  of  Herodotus,  and  the  second  Pharaoh 
of  the  fourth  dynasty),  and  having  the  inscrip- 
tion “ Loupou,”  in  its  inner  side,  within  an 
oval  (the  hieroglyphic  mark  of  sovereignty). 
Its  age,  adds  the  writer,  is  upwards  of  three 
thousand  years  before  Christ,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  engraving  of  the  hieroglyphic  could  only 
be  seen  by  means  of  a microscope,  and  could 
not  now  be  surpassed. 

Mechanics’  Institutes:  — Earl  of 
Zetland. — On  Saturday,  the  Earl  of  Zetland 
invited  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Marske, 
near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  ironstone 
miners  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  meet  him 
at  the  National  School  in  the  evening,  to  pro- 
pose to  them  the  establishing  of  a Mechanics’ 
Institute. 


Nailworks  at  Gateshead.  — Within 
the  last  year  nine  nail-cutting  machines  have 
been  set  to  work  at  a new  establishment, 
called  “ The  North  of  England  Nailworks,” 
at  Gateshead,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Andrews,  the 
proprietor.  Four  more  of  these  machines  are 
now  in  course  of  erection  ; and  the  Newcastle 
Journal  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, from  which  the  following  particu- 
lars are  gathered  : — The  iron  used  is  in  sheets 
9 feet  long  and  24  to  30  in.  broad.  The  first 
process  is  to  cut  these  sheets  crossways  into 
slips,  the  width  of  such  slips  being  regulated 
by  the  length  which  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
nails  to  be  cut  from  them.  It  is  no  longer 
heating  and  hammering,  but  cutting,  without 
the  iron  being  heated  at  all;  and  this  is  done 
at  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  ma- 
chines, by  a man  inserting  the  end  of  the 
sheet  below  a blade  or  cutter,  which,  descend- 
ing, cuts  the  slip  away  ; and,  as  the  cutter 
rises,  the  end  of  the  sheet  is  reinserted  and  cut 
until  the  whole  is  done.  The  slips  are  then 
cut  into  nails  by  machines  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple, but  with  modifications  adapting  them  to 
nail  cutting.  Thus,  one  end  of  the  slip  of 
metal  is  fastened  in  a pair  of  pliers,  having  a 
round  wooden  handle,  which  handle  is  made 
to  rest  loosely  in  the  groove  of  an  upright  in 
front  of  the  machine,  and  is  placed  at  a slight 
angle  to  the  other  end,  which  is  then  held  for- 
ward; and,  as  one  nail  is  cut  off  by  the  rapidly- 
descending  cutter,  the  person  in  charge  re- 
verses the  sides  of  the  slip  for  the  other.  The 
tapering  of  the  nail  towards  the  point  is  effected 
by  the  iron  being  held  towards  the  cutter  at 
the  required  angle,  and  the  slip  of  iron  placed 
under  the  cutter  is  reversed,  in  order  that  the 
part  of  it  whence  the  slender  part  of  the  nail 
was  cut  away  may  form  the  thick  part  of  the 
next.  Quick  as  thought  the  cutter  descends, 
cutting  off  a nail  at  each  stroke,  the  iron  beincr 
prevented  from  going  too  far  under  the  cutter 
by  a regulating  gauge  behind ; and  the  nails, 
as  they  drop  one  after  the  other  below  the 
cutter,  are  caught  by  a forward  movement  of 
what  may  be  called  a vice,  and,  while  each  is 
momentarily  held  fast,  a lateral  movement 
drives  forward  a die,  by  which  is  impressed 
the  form  of  the  head,  and  then  the  nail  is  re- 
leased to  make  way  for  another,  which  is  being 
cut  while  the  one  that  preceded  it  was  being 
headed.  The  process  goes  on  at  the  rate,  for 
each  machine,  of  15,000  an  hour  for  tacks,  and 

6.000  an  hour  for  the  larger  nails,  with  only  a 
boy  to  feed  each  machine,  and  one  or  two  men 
in  charge  as  overseers.  One  shoe-bill  machine 
will  cut  twelve  nails  at  one  stroke ; and  as  200 
strokes  may  be  made  in  one  minute,  about 

150.000  nails  may  be  cut  in  an  hour  at  one 
machine.  Nails  are  here  also  made  by  the 
original  process ; and  nothing,  perhaps,  is 
more  striking  than  the  contrast  of  speed  be- 
tween the  different  processes  of  making  nails 
by  hand-labour  and  by  machinery,  going  on  in 
the  same  manufactory. 

The  Iron  Trade.— The  artificial  excite- 
ment in  this  trade,  which,  according  to  the 
Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  and  other 
papers,  not  only  continues  but  increases,  is 
now  further  complicated  by  the  deluging  of 
coal-mines,  added  to  the  previous  rise  of  col- 
liers’ wages,  and  their  comparative  idleness  in 
consequence.  The  minimum  price  of  bar-iron 
is  now  declared  to  be  lOf.  a ton  (previously  to 
8th  September,  5 1.  7s.  6d.  was  the  selling  price), 
and  pig-iron  is  rising  from  3/.  15s.  and  4/.  a 
ton.  The  colliers  are  giving  notices  of  a de- 
mand for  a farther  rise  in  wages.  The  supply 
by  these  checks  is  at  least  likely  to  be  kept 
down,  as  the  price  rises,  till  the  grand  crash 
comes.  The  increase  of  demand,  however, 
has  already  led  to  the  formation  of  many  new 
works,  which  of  course  will  tend  to  increase 
the  supply  demanded  by  the  speculators  and 
the  legitimate  trade.  As  for  exports, — from  die 
precipitate  and  blindfold  rise  in  prices,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  it  were  intended  to  cut  that  branch 
of  the  trade  at  once  and  altogether. 

Baths  and  Washhouses  for  Shrews- 
bury.— At  a public  meeting  convened  by  the 
mayor,  in  course  of  last  week,  and  held  at  the 
Guildhall,  Shrewsbury,  it  has  been  resolved  to 
adopt  measures  for  the  establishment  of  baths 
and  washhouses  in  this  borough. 
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Important  to  Builders.— At  the  Brad- 
ford Borough  Court,  on  Monday  week,  the 
proprietor  of  a new  building  in  the  Bolton- 
road  was  fined  20s.  and  expenses  for  refusing 
to  place  a proper  fence  and  platform  in  front 
of  the  hoarding  erected  for  the  building. 

The  Late  Sir  John  Guest.— This  gentle- 
man, who  was  proprietor  of  the  Dowlais  Iron- 
works, and  member  for  the  adjoining  borough 
of  Merthyr,  died  on  26th  ult.  Sir  John 
latterly  resided  chiefly  at  Canford  Manor, 
which  had  been  recently  adorned  with  many 
very  fine  Ninevite  sculptures;  Mr.Layard,  M.P. 
the  discoverer  of  them,  being  nearly  related  to 
Lady  Chailotte  Guest,  the  wife  of  Sir  John. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society.— 
On  29th  ult.  the  Master  of  Jesus  College  in 
the  chair,  several  additions  made  to  the  library 
and  museum  of  the  society  since  last  Easter 
Term  were  announced,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Babing- 
ton,  of  St.  John’s  College,  the  treasurer,  read 
an  account  of  some  remains  of  the  time  of  | 
Queen  Elizabeth,  recently  found  in  the  course 
of  repairs  in  the  old  court  of  Corpus  Christi 
College.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  Com- 
bination Room  of  St.  Catharine’s  Hall,  by 
permission  of  that  society. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne.— At  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ing of  this  society,  Mr.  William  Kell,  town- 
clerk  of  Gateshead,  in  the  chair,  the  Newcastle 
volume,  now  in  progress,  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  formed  the  subject  of  a brief  con- 
versation, and  it  was  resolved  that  the  society’s 
woodcuts  and  copperplates  should  be  placed 
at  the  command  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Potter  read  a paper  on  recent  excavations  by 
him  at  Burdoswald,  where  a fourth  gateway, 
surpassing  the  others  in  finish  and  style,  has 
been  discovered,  and  of  which  some  account  is 
given  in  the  Gateshead  Observer’s  report  of 
this  meeting. 

Paris. — M.  Huve,  architect,  a memberof the 
French  Institute,  recently  died  suddenly,  in 
his  69th  year.  M.  Huv6  was  the  architect 
under  whose  direction  the  Madeleine,  in  Paris, 
was  completed. 

Wages  in  South  Australia. — Return 
showing  the  average  wages  of  mechanics  and 
others  in  South  Australia,  for  three  months 
ended  30th  June,  1852  : — Blacksmiths,  8s.  to 
10s.  per  day;  bricklayers,  7s.  to  8s.;  brick- 
makers  per  1,000,  (making)  7s.  to  8s.  ditto; 
carpenters,  8s.  to  9s.  per  day;  cabinet-makers, 
8s.  to  10s.;  carriage-makers,  10s.;  coopers, 
7s.  to  8s.;  day  labourers,  4s.  to  5s. ; masons, 
7s.  to  8s.;  painters  and  glaziers,  7s.  to  8s.; 
plasterers,  7s.;  sawyers,  7s.  per  100  feet; 
wheelwrights,  8s.  to  9s.  per  day  : all  without 
board  or  lodging. — Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land Gazette. 

Projected  Works. — The  advertised  no- 
tices of  “ intention  to  apply  to  Parliament  ” 
are  very  numerous,  and  promise  a busy  ses- 
sion. We  find,  amongst  the  matters  proposed, 
the  Railway  City  Terminus  ; the  Regent’s  Canal 
Company,  Limehouse  Dock ; the  Kingroad 
Harbour,  Docks,  and  Railway  of  the  Port  of 
Bristol  ; project  to  improve  supply  of  the 
East  London  Waterworks  Company;  the 
London,  Liverpool,  and  North  American 
Screw  Steam-ship  Company;  the  Central  India 
Railway ; and  a new  bridge  between  Putney 
and  Fulham  : the  old  bridge  here  has  long 
been  a nuisance  and  a disgrace. 


TENDERS 

For  the  erection  of  sundry  buildings  at  Cockside,  Ply- 
mouth, for  the  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  Gas  Company. 
Mr.  Oswald  C.  Arthur,  Architect.  Quantities  supplied. 

£4,-195  11 


Bovey  and  Matcham  , 

Ogalbc 

J.  Marshall  

Harvey  

Wilcox 

T.  Murshall  


4,291  0 0 
4,275  0 0 
4.125  0 0 
3,894  15  0 
3,728  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ S.  T.”  (shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him),  “ G.  E.  P. 
(ditto),  “C.  W."  “G.  N.  R. “W.  P.  G„”  “T.  B.  S., 
“J.  F.  C."  “ H.  M‘C.,”  “T.  G.,”  “E.  S.  R.,”  “E.  B., 
“R.  L.  S.”  “T.  B.  W.,”  “D.  M.”  (under  our  mark), 
“ F.  P.”  (ditto),  “ W.  G.,”  “ Alpha,”  “ Oliver”  (not  our 
province),  “ G.  C.”  (Truro),  “ W.  A.”  (we  cannot  advise 
removal  of  National  Gallery  to  Smi/lifield),  “ S.  W.”  (evi 
dence  seems  in  favour  of  its  use),  “A  Freemason,' 
“G.  M.  H.”  (shall  hear),  *'C.  P.  R„”  “J.  B.”  “ R.  T 
W.”  (shall  appear),  “Ross  Church”  (ditto),  “II.  K.’ 
(ditto),  “ R.  J."  (means  of  admission  were  not  sent). 

“ Book > and  Addrestet." — We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 


TVT ARBLE.— Mr.  J.  FABBRICOTTI,  of  Carrara, 

i'JL  Italy,  Proprietor  of  Marble  Quarries,  and  the  only  person 


give  Depfit  of  Statuary,  Veined.  Sicilian,  l)ove,  ond  Black  and  Gold 
Marbles,  at  ''ARK A RA  W HARF,  T 1 1 A MES  BAN K,  PI  M LICO, 
the  foot  of  Vauxhull-bridge. — Office,  8,  Crescent-terrace,  Mill  bank 
Mr.  THOS.  THOMPSON,  Ageut. 


[advertisement.] 

Street  Architecture. — We  noticed  the  other 
day  the  gorgeous  yet  artistic  effect  produced  by  the 
judicious  employment  of  colours  in  the  facade  of 
Messrs.  Futvoye’s  establishment  in  Regent  and 
Beak  streets.  This  elegant  Museum  of  Art  has  since 
been  opened  to  the  public,  and  the  interior  will  be 
found  equally  worthy  the  admiration  of  the  man  of 
taste  for  the  perfect  bijou-like  character  of  its  design 
and  decoration.  But  perhaps  it  is  when  lit  up  at 
night  by  numerous  gas  reflectors  from  the  exterior 
that  its  exquisite  display  of  art  and  vertu  attracts 
the  greatest  attention.  It  would  seem  that  the 
whole  of  this  vast  frontage,  which  used  to  occupy 
more  than  an  hour  in  closing,  is  now  thoroughly 
secured  by  one  of  Clark  and  Co.’s  patent  iron 
shutters,  the  largest  in  the  world,  working  hori- 
zontally and  passing  over  an  area  of  378  fee^  in  less 
than  forty  seconds.—  Glole. 


A.3DVEa.TIS»n*E3rTS. 

TO  PARENTS  ANI)  GUARDIANS. 

THERE  is  an  OPENING  in  an  Old-established 
Cabinet  and  Furnishing  Ironmonger’s,  in  London,  for  an 
respectable,  well-educated  YOUTH,  as  an  APPRENTICE. 
: — <••-"11  o ""re  of  James  Allan,  sen.  4,  Upper 


AIT  ANTED,  by  an  Architect  in  good  practice, 

V*  icsidentin  Liverpool,  a well-educated,  gentlemanly  YOUTH, 
ob  Articled  Pup  1.  First-class  references  given  and  required.— 
Address,  Mr.  C.  SHERL"CK.  King-street,  Liverpool. 

Wf  ANTED,  by  an  Architect,  in  London,  of 

t \ good  practice,  an  OUT-DOOR  PUPIL.  A premium  will 
be  expected,  aud  reference  given  if  required.— Address,  by  letter, 
po-t-pnid,  or  personally,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  Five 
o’clock,  to  B.  Z.  at  the  office  of  Mr.  John  Johnson,  9,  John-street, 
A del  phi. 

"WANTED,  in  a Shop,  a few  miles  from  London, 
VV  a WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPFNTEUS.-Apply  by 
let'er  (postpaid),  stating  age.  terms,  and  reference,  to  D.  S.  Office 
of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covcnt-garden,  London. 

TO  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

"IA7 ANTED,  a competent  FOREMAN,  who  has 

* * been  accustomed  to  superintend  the  erection  and  finishing 
of  first-rate  dwelling-houses.— Apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the 
PORTER, at  No. 23, Hnnover-squarc. 

WANTED,  by  an  Engineering  Surveyor,  an 

» v experienced  ASSISTANT,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 

office  work  as  well  ns  Levelling  aud  Surveying.  References 
required.— Address,  stating  terms,  to  C.  E.  PRINGS,  Optician, 
Reading,  Berks. 

WANTED,  in  the  Office  of  a London  Builder, 

V»  a CLERK,  who  thoroughly  understands  the  Measuring, 
Estimating,  and  making  up  Accounts  of  the  Plumbing,  Painting, 
and  Glazing  departments. — Apply,  by  letter  only,  s ntine  late 
occupation,  to  G.  H.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,"  1,  York-street,  Covent 
Garden. 

WANTED,  an  Educated  Practical  ENGINEER, 

V V to  go  to  the  East  Indies  immediately,  to  net  for  an  old - 
established  respectable  firm  in  this  country.  It  is  requisite  that  he 
should  be  a man  of  some  experience,  and  if  well  acquainted  with 
machinery  ns  applied  to  sugar-making,  he  would  he  preferred. 
Unexceptionable  references  will  be  required  as  to  character  and 
qualifications —Apply,  by  letter  only,  post-paid,  to  B.  C.  care  of 
Me  sre.  Watcrlow  and  Sons.  65,  L'  ndon-waH. 

TO  CARPENTERS. 

"WANTED,  to  place  a respectable  YOUTH,  aged 

* » fourteen,  as  IN-DOOR  APPRENTICE  to  a CARPEN- 
TER ; if  living  a short  distance  from  London  preferred.  A mode- 
rate premium  would  be  given.— Direct  W.  M.  care  of  Mr.  Berry, 
8,  Motcombe-street.  Beltrravo-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  has  been  some  years  in 

i~A  the  profession  wishes  t.o  enter  as  JUNIOR  PARTNER  in  a 
good  practice.— Add re-s,  U.  A.  12.  Belgrave-terrnce,  Pimlico. 

To  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  who  is  a competent  practical 

-tA  and  detail  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  thoroughly  used  to 
measuring-up  works,  taking  out  quantities.  4c.  wishes  fur  an 
ENGAGEMENT  in  either  of  the  above.  Has  been  about  'welvc 
years  in  the  profe-sion,  and  can  give  first-rate  testimonials.— 
Address,  J.  M.  Office  of  “The  Builder,”  I,  York  street,  Covent- 
gnrdcn. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  (in  the  prime  of  life) 

J"A  isopentoan  ENGAGEMENT.  Is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Valuing  and  Measuring  English  nnd  Foreign  Timber,  can  take 
out  quantities,  measure  work,  and  is  a fair  draughtsman.  Unex- 
ceptionable references— Address,  Z.  X.  Z.  Office  of  “ The  Builder,” 
I,  Fork-street,  Covent-carden. 

TO  DF.CORATORF,  PAINTERS,  GILDERS.  Ac. 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a PERMANENT 

CA  SITUATION  in  the  above  line  : he  well  understands  gilding, 
painting.  4c.  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful  —Address, 
22,  Horsley-street,  Mount  street,  Walworth-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  4c. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  23,  about  leaving  his 

f*-  present  employer,  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT  (couuirv  pre- 
ferred! in  either  of  the  above  offices  ; he  is  a good  draughtsman, 
capable  of  making  out  detail  or  highly -finished  drawings,  com- 
petent to  take  out  quantities,  and  has  a knowledge  of  surveying. 
Good  references.  Salary  m.  per  annum.— Address,  A.  B.'  Mr. 
Taylor,  4,  Prospect-place,  De  Beauvoir-square. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 
rPHE  Advertiser,  who  has  been  four  years  in  the 

-L  Office  of  a Builder,  writes  a good  hand,  is  quick  at  figures, 
and  has  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT at.  a moderate  salary,  with  the  advantage  of  improvement 
in  Architecture  and  Surveying.  References  unexceptionable.— 
Add  ess,  ALPHA, 27,  De  Beauvoir-square. 

PATENT  VULCANISED  INDIA-RUBBER 

,,  TUBING,  for  Gas  Fittings.  Chemical  Purposes.  Fire  Engines. 
Manure  Pumps.  Ac— JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK.  Sole  Manu- 
facturer (and  Licensed.  Goswell-mews,  Goswclt-road,  Loudon,  bees 
to  invite  the  attention  of  Architects,  Builders.  Engineers,  and 
the  trade  generally,  to  the  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Tubing, 
which  is  now  manufa-tured  from  1-8  inch  bore  and  upwards,  in 
lengths  from  50  t'>  loo  feet,  and  of  various  strengths,  suitable  to  the 
it  is&pplied.  VULCANIZED  Hi>SE  for 
■JNmi?ES-  LIQUID  MANURE  and  for  conveying 
mrwHU^  1,1  BfA^H8Jn,  DWELLING-HOUSES  and 
niuWLKlbb,  manufactured  to  resist  great  pressure  of  any 
length  and  size  to  order. 

*•*  Testimonials  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
„ _ _ Manufactory. 

N.B.  VULCANIZED  WASHERS  and  SHEET  RUBBER  or 
steam  and  Hot  water  Pipes,  and  Packings  for  Pistons  and  Gland- 
Uuxes  of  Steam  Engines,  cut  any  size  to  order. 


Marbles,  thirty-six  varieties.— 

Messrs.  SANG,  GOGEL,  and  Co.  have  the  honour  to  an- 
nounce that  they  nre  enabled  to  execute,  with  uuusual  facilities 
any  works  with  which  they  may  be  favoured  in  the  above  beautiful 
materials,  introduced  into  this  country  for  the  first  time  from 
their  own  Quarries,  at  a m "St  moderate  and  hitherto  unpre- 
cedented low  cost.  With  these  Marbles  the  most  brilliant  anti 
artistic  effeo's  can  be  produced,  and  mauy  of  the  veneers  for  the 
lining  of  walls  in  variegated  colours  can  be  supplied  at  songliola 
prices.  Estimates  given  for  veneered  walls,  inlaid  artists’  work, 
coat  of  arms,  monuments,  ornaments,  reproductions  of  sculpture, 
bases  and  columns,  fountains,  entablatures,  floors  (inlaid  and 
B * truces,  and  skirtings.- Address  to  Messrs. 

SANG,  GOGEL,  and  Co.  Marble  Works,  Eaton-lane  South. 
Pimlico,  London. 


jHcotetoal  tOoilijJ, 
Jttemorial0, 

:Jfont0,  Screens,  etc. 

AT  A VERY  ECONOMICAL  RATE. 

Q AMUEL  CUNDY,  Mason  and  Builder, 

PIMLICO  MARBLE  and  STONE  WORKS,  Belgrave 
Wharf,  Lower  Belgrave-plnce,  Pimlico. 

MARBLE  CIIIMNEY-PIECES  manufactured  by  improved 
machinery.  The  public  are  invited  to  view  the  stock,  unequalled 
for  quality  and  price. 

A GOOD  MARBLE  CHIMNEY-PIECE  FOR 
FORTY  SHILLINGS. 

A liberal  discount  to  the  Trade. 

MARBLE  WORK  in  all  its  branches,  at  a remarkably  cheap 
rate,  for  HALLS,  DAIRIES,  LARDERS,  4c.  4c. 

Circulars  sent  on  application. 

N.B.  The  “ Royal  Blue"  Omnibuses  pass  the  Works  every  ten 
minutes  from  the  Bank. 


BATH  STONE  OF  BEST  QUALITY. 

D ANDELL  and  SAUNDERS, 

^ QUARRYMEN  and  STONE-MERCHANTS. 

BATH. 

(DEPOTS.) 

Great  Western  Railway  Station....  PADDINGTON. 

Great  Western  Railway  Station. . . . BRISTOL. 

Hope-street,  Mount-pleasant  LIVERPOOL. 

Castle-fields MANCHESTER. 

Listof  prices  at  the  quarries  and  depots,  also  cost  for  transit 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  furnished  on  application  to  Bath 
Stone  Office,  Corsham,  Wilts 

ARKET  WHARF,  REGENT’S-PARK 

BASIN. — MARTIN  and  WOOD  solicit  the  attention 
of  Builders.  Masons,  and  others,  to  their  stock  of  Portland, 
York,  and  Derbv  Stone:  also  Bancor  Slates.  Lime,  Cement, 
Plaster,  Bricks.  Tiles,  Laths,  Fire-goods,  Fire-stone.  &o.  sold  at 
the  lowest  possible  prices  for  Cash.  Portland  Head-stones.  Ledgers, 
Steps.  Landings,  &c.  cut  to  order  on  the  shortest  notice.  Tarpaul- 
incs  let  on  hire.  A Stock  of  Northen’s  Drain  Pipes,  Syphons.  &c. 
always  on  hand.  Mortar,  Lime,  and  Hair,  Fine  Stuff,  4c.  Prompt 
attention  paid  to  country  orders. 


p ORSH AM-DOWN,  and  other  BATH  and 
VJ  PAINSWICK  STONE.— MARTIN  and  WOOD  beg  to  in- 
form their  Friends  and  the  Building  Trade  generally,  that  all 
Orders  and  Inquiries  for  the  above  Stone  will  he  promptly  at- 
' tided  to  h.v being  addressed  to  MARKET- WHARF,  REGENT'S- 
A H K -BAS IN. 


DAVING. —CHEAP  TOOLED  PAVING.— 

L NO  ADVANCE  in  PRICE-t  by  E.  and  W.  STURGE.— 
Builders  and  others  arc  particularly  invited  to  inspect— Sinks 
reduced  to  Is  8d.  per  foot;  Coping  Sills,  Steps  4c.;  Selfaced 
Paving  and  Slab.  Country  builders  supplied  with  a priced  list, 
free,  on  application.  The  quality  and  prices  must  ensure  general 
approval.  N.B.— Cash  prices  on  the  wharf.— E.  and  W.  STURGE, 
Bridge-wharf.  City-road.  Established  1831. 


PAVING,  2s.  9d.  per  SQUARE  YARD.— 

Basements,  Foot-walks,  Malt-houses,  Com  Stores.  Floors 
of  Warehouses,  and  every  description  of  Pavement  laid  down  at 
the  above  low  price,  and  the  work  guaranteed.— Apply  to  JOHN 
PILKINGTi'N.  POLONCEAU’S  BITUMEN  PAVEMENT 
OFFICE,  MONUMENT  CHAMBERS,  14,  FISH-STREET  - 
HILL.— N.B.  Country  Agents  and  Railway  Engineers  and  Con- 
tract ors  supplied  with  the  best  bitumen  for  covering- bridges  and 
arches. 


VICTORIA  WHARF,  PIMLICO.  — Tooled 

V Paving,  3iK.  38s.  aud  43s.  per  100  feet ; Self-paving,  28s.  and 
32s. ; Sinks  from  Is.  fid  per  foot ; Coning  from  8d. ; Ilurehill  Slab, 
4)d. ; Potternewton  Slab,  5d. ; Portland  B'ocks.  Is.  fid.  and  2s.  per 
foot.  Landings, Steps,  Sills  Heudston-s,  Ledgers. Squared  Paving. 
Pork,  Spring,  and  Harehill  Blocks;  Marble  Slabs.  4c.  4c.  at  the 
very  lowest,  cash  aud  credit  prices.  Cartage  very  low  to  all  parts  of 
London  and  the  neighbourhood.— JOHN  DANIEL  and  SON. 
Victoria  Stone  Wharf,  Pimlioo. 


A SPHALTE.-GERVASE  FOOTTIT,  Trinidad 

-lA  Asphalte  Works.  Rotherhithe ; established  1831.  Every 
description  of  Flooring  laid  with  tic  above  durable  material  in 
the  be-t  manner.  Asphalte  for  Railway  Arches,  4 os.  per  ton. 
Importer  of  Trinidad  Asphalte. 


THE  BEST  MATTING  and  MATS,  of  Cocoa- 

nut  Fibre.— The  Jury  of  Class  28,  Great  Exhibition,  awarded 
the  Prize  Medal  to  T.  TRELOAK,  Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Manufacturer, 
42.  Ludgnte-hill.  Loudon. 

TYERRA  COTTA. — Vases,  Figures,  Capitals, 

JL  Coats  of  Arms,  Friezes,  Consoles,  Chimnev  Shaft-.  Flower 
Trays.  &c  4c.  manufactured  by  J.  M.  BLARIi  FIELD,  Mill  Wall, 
Isle  of  Dogs  (near  the  West  India  Docksl,  and  sold  at  No.  1,  Praed- 
street,  Edgware-roa  I.  Paddington. 


pHURCH  DECORATIONS.— Altar  and  Com- 

' m union  Cloths,  General  Church  Furniture,  Robe3,  4c.  at 
very  rpduced  pr:ce3. 

An  Illustrated  Priced  Catalogue  may  be  had  by  application  of 
the  Clergv  or  Churchwardens. 

HARRISON.  Church  Decorator  and  Robe  Maker,  62,  Chancery- 
land.  Contr  its  for  Church  Cushions,  4c.  1 


pHEAP  GAS  FITTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

V'  — F.  P.  MCCARTHY,  7,  Beech-street.  Barlncau,  begs  to 
inform  the  gas  trade  in  general  that  he  is  now  s llmegas  tubes, 
brackets,  pendants,  chandeliers.  4c.  at  the  wholesale  Birmingham 
manufacturers’  prices.  A list  sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamps. 
Old  metals  bought  or  taken  in  exchange.  Best,  lacquer.  Is.  per 
Bill— 7,  Beech-street,  Barbican.  N.B.  Goddard’s  patent  Gas  Stove 
on  sale. 


TO  RAILWAY  AND  GAS  COMPANIES.  BUILDERS  AND 
CONTRACTORS,  IRON  MERCHANTS,  IRONMONGERS. 
AND  OTHERS. 

"POR  SALE,  300  Yards  of  8-inch  Socket  Pipes, 

A in  ft  feet  length-,  one  Hydraulic  Pre-s  and  Pumps.  14-inch 
piston.  3 feet  lift,  equal  to  800  tons  pressure.  Contra  -tor  for  cast- 
iron  girders,  columns  and  joiBts.  railway  and  gas-work,  castings, 
tanks,  cranes,  ond  all  sorts  of  heavy  machinery.  Has  on  band 
steam-en.ines  of  from  4 ’o  40  liorse-power.— Pari  icuiars  may  be 
had  on  npplica’ion  to  JOHN  SC'  TP.  Inverkeithing  Foundry, 
N.B  ; or  at  38,  Upper  Thames-s'.rect.  London. 
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TRAFALCAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

CHIEF  OFFICES,  40,  PALL  MALL. 


THE  second  annual  meeting  of  tliis  Assurance  Company  | 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  Twelve  o'clock,  at  the  Othces, 
Pall-mall.  George  Bermingham,  esq.  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  presided.  The  meeting  was  very  fully  attended. 

The  Chairman,  in  introducing  the  business  of  the  day, 
observed  that  it  was  at  all  times  highly  interesting  to 
watch  the  progress  of  a young  society,  particularly  one 
which,  like  the  Trafalgar,  had  been  established  under 
certain  difficulties,  and  at  a period  when,  perhaps,  some 
degree  of  doubt  was  thrown  upon  institutions  of  that  de- 
scription. He  would,  without  further  preface,  call  upon 
the  secretary  to  road  the  report.  He  was  sure  that  they 
would  be  much  gratified  with  the  statements  contained  in 
the  document. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Baths  (the  manager)  then  read  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

“The  directors  feel  they  have  just  cause  to  congratulate  the 
shareholders  and  assurers  at  th'S  their  scconl  annual  general 
meeting,  on  the  solid  success  that  continues  to  attend  the  opera- 
tions and  progress  of  the  institution.  In  order  to  illustrate  prac- 
tically and  forcibly  the  foregoing  statements,  the  directors  beg  to 
submit  the  following  abstract  of  the  business  transacted  during 
the  first  two  years : — 

POLICIES  COMPLETED. 


Comparison  of  the  First  with  the 
Second  Year’s  Business. 

No.  of 
issued 

Amount 

assured. 

Producing 

premiums. 

First  year— from  24th  Nov.  1850 

£ 

95,783 

196,863 

£ s.  A 
3,092  15  9 

6,381  1 7 

Second  year  — from  24th  Nov.  1851 
to  24th  Kov.  1852  

567 

Excess ^of  second  year’s  operations 

242 

101,080 

3,283  5 10 

‘ By  this  it  is  shown  that  new  premiums  amounting  to 
8,3811.  Is.  7d.  have  been  added,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  to 
the  former  Income  of  the  Association,  the  total  of  which  is  now  in 
this,  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  9,473!.  17s.  4d.  arising  from  892 
policies,  assuring  292,646!.— a circumstance  in  itself  so  encouraging, 
that  the  directors  abstain  from  making  any  comment  upon  it.  In 
reference  to  their  numerous  agents,  the  directors  arc  gratified  in 
being  enabled  to  report  bow  deeply  they  are  indebted  for  the  very 

c — i — j puiiii-  tj 1 — j *-  f&gj 

— 1 bv  them  aa 

sition  to  the  vigorous  and  unjust  attacks  levelled  at  the  reputation 

* ir  date. 

_ — „atigable  exertions  may,  in 

a great  measure,  be  attributed  the  present  enviable  and  unprece- 
dented position  of  the  Association.  The  directors  cannot  leave 
this  subject  without  expressing  their  conviction  that,  by  means  of 
experienced  and  energetic  agents  alone,  aided  by  public  advocacy, 
can  the  operations  of  a life  ussurance  institution  be  materially  and 
permanently  extended  and  maintained.  They  have  on  all  occa- 
sions endeavoured  to  cultivate  the  very  best  feeling  and  confidence 
of  those  acting  on  their  behalf ; aud,  notwithstanding  the  insidious 
attempts  of  some  of  the  older  institutions  to  destroy  their  faith 
in  the  Trafalgar,  and  press  them  into  their  own  service,  thev  are 
not  aware  that  to  this  date  any  such  attempts  have  been  successful ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  satisfactory  feeling  continues  to  dis- 
tingui-h  their  correspondence,  which  is  better  and  more  substan- 
tially illustrated  by  the  large  amount  of  business  furnished  through 
their  exertions. 

“ In  order  to  make  known  the  principles  aud  capabilities  of  the 
Association,  aud  to  afford  the  public  opportunities  of  becoming 
familiar  with  their  practicability  and  necessity,  meetings  have 
been  held,  and  lectures  delivered,  in  various  parts  of  England,  ac 
Companied  with  the  best  results  ; and  the  directors  feel  tl.emsc'lvci 


especially  called  upon  to  express  their  high  approval  of  a lecture 
delivered  by  John  Smith,  esq.  of  Liverpool,  a gentleman  of  gr  ‘ 
respectability  and  influence,  to  anumerousnnd  attentive  audit' 


whole  numberof  the  shares— namely,  25,000,  representing  the  entire 
capital  of  250,00"!.  (of  which  237,500!.  remains  untouohed.  but  it  is  at 
all  times  available  for  t he  purpose  of  the  Association,  should  occa- 
sion require)  had  been  subscribed  for  in  the  short  period  of  seven 
months,  by  a most  extensive  and  influential  proprietary;  and  the 
confidence  entertained  by  the  shareholders  aud  public  generally 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  fact,  that  the  shares  are  not  now 
to  be  obtained,  except  at  a large  premium.  The  number  of  poli- 
cies lapsed  by  death  is  six,  assuring,  in  the  aggregate  3,300!.  whioh 
sum,  being  deducted  from  the  premiums  received,  leaves  a large 
balance  in  favour  of  the  Association.  The  Directors  recommend  a 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  aunura,  to  be  paid  on  t' 
paid-up  capital,  and  which  they  propose  shall  be  made  payuble 
nnd  after  the  15th  of  December  next  ensuing.  I n conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  deed  of  settlement,  two  directors  retire  by 
rotation.  The  directors  so  retiring  are  Sir.  George  llermiugham 
and  Sir.  Robert  Garland,  who.  being  eligible,  ofter  themselves  for 
re-election,  and  are  recommended  by  the  Board  accordingly.  The 
auditors  who  retire  are  Sir.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Sir.  Alfred  C. 
Tathnm.  They  being  again  eligible,  are  recommended  by  the 
Board  for  re-election. 

“ The  directors  refer  with  peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  formation 
of  the  Unity  Fire  Insurance  Association— a company  which  com- 
bines the  interests,  influence,  connections,  and  co-operation  of  the 
three  kindred  life  offices— namely,  the  Profes-iioual,  Trafalgar,  and 
Waterloo ; three  offices  already  possessing  iu  the  aggregate  a con- 
stituency composed  of  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  the  power 
and  certainty  of  whose  exertions,  to  make  bucccss  sure  iu  any 
enterprise  in  which  they  may  cordially  engage,  must  be  apparent 
to  every  one.  The  directors  of  the  Trafalgar  Life  Assu ranee 
Association  are  gratified  to  state  that  good  effects  have  already 
accrued  from  this  couneatiou  ; for,  by  the  Unity  undertaking  a 
share  of  the  expenditure— the  two  offices  being  carried  on  under 
one  roof— the  expenses  of  rent,  taxes,  and  other  incidenlal  out- 

Joings  arc  mutually  divided  between  them.  Further,  the  estab- 
islimcnt  of  the  Unitv  has  added  vastly  to  the  energies  and 
efficiency  of  the  several  agencies,  by  stimulating  them  into  new 
channels  of  usefulness  and  advantages,  necessarily  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  operations  of  the  Trafalgar. 

“ Finally,  in  reviewing  the  prospects,  present  and  future,  of  the 
Association — in  es'imnting  the  important  and  manifest  influence, 
strength,  and  stability  which  it  unquestionably  possesses  and  com- 
mands iu  its  numerous  and  substantial  proprietary— in  appreciat- 
ing the  effects  aud  progress  of  the  new  and  valuable  principles 
which  guide  and  distinguish  its  transactions ; and,  in  perfect 
reliance  upon  the  determination  of  every  one,  however  connected 
with  it— whether  as  shareholders,  assurers,  agents,  or  medical 
referees— to  contribute  to  and  insure  its  imperishable  usefulness 
and  success,  the  directors  entertain  a confidence, in  which  all  must 
share,  that  the  Trafalgar  is  destined  not  only  to  realise  profit  and 
advantage  to  its  shareholders  and  assurers,  but  in  due  time  to  ci 
fer  inestimable  benefits  upon  the  community  at  large. 

"By  order  of  the  Board, 

“George  Bermingham,  Chairman. 
The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
position  he  was  now  occupying  was  so  gratifying  as  almost  to  over- 
power him.  He  added  that  the  report  in  itself  would  carry  con- 
viotion,  and  when  it  became  publio  no  other  conclusion  could  be 
arrived  at  than  one  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  Company,  and  of  the  certain  success  it  must  acquire,  and 'the 
position  it  was  destined  to  occupy  amongst  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  They  had  not  spoken  of  facts  referred  to  by  other  com- 

8 anies,  and  told  them  of  the  number  of  policies  accepted,  which 
urmea  a fountain  from  which  thoy  might  draw  occasionally,  and 
which  would  serve  to  swell  the  gross  number  of  policies.  The 
Board  had  725  policies  before  them  for  consideration,  which  would 
be  a business  in  itself  for  any  office,  but  for  one  in  tbc  second  year 
of  its  existence  it  was  most  encouraging.  The  Board  did  not’like 
to  transact  business  at  random,  and  every  one  of  these  policies, 
embracing  in  all  272,813!.  would  receivcthat  scrutiny  to  which  e — 
individual  would  give  to  any  bond  whiih  came  before  him,  UUu 
they  were  anxious  to  guard  the  interestof  the  Compauy,  and  not  to 
transact  their  business  in  a slovenly  manner.  When  these  725 
policies  were  completed,  it  might  be  relied  upon  that  they  were 
pledged  to  documents  as  firm  and  as  sure  as  human  documents 


could  be.  lie  had  been  told  by  eminent  actuaries  that  350,00  '!. 
was  tho  amount  necessary  to  Becure  an  insurance  company,  aud  it 
would  be  perceived  that  they  had  nearly  arrived  at  that  amount 
which  secured  them  from  every  possible  contingency.  (Hear.)  The 
amount  of  their  policies  assured  was  now  292,646!.  (Hear.)  The 
balance-sheet  had  stated  what  it  had  coit  to  acquire  this  large 
amount  of  business,  which  was  now  10,000!.  a year,  and  it 
had  certainly  required  enormous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
their  agents  aud  their  stall,  and  oil  the  part  of  their  executive, 
who  had  determined  to  exercise  all  their  powers  to  increase  the 
income  of  the  Association.  To  secure  this  income  of  10,000!.  they 
had  sunk  14,000!.  and  it  did  not  matter  what  might  be  said  about 
extravagance  which  was  only  well-timed  liberality.  He  fully 
expected  that  next  year  their  income  would  be  20,000!.  (Hear.) 
Now,  would  not  any  mau  of  busine-s  consider  this  a lucky  hit? 
But  many  persons  were  intimidated  at  tho  expense,  and  took  a 
short-sighted  view  of  the  matter,  lie  then  continued— they  would 
see  that  they  had  an  income  far  exceeding  some  of  the  old  societies, 
and  one  which  fully  justified  the  outlay.  With  regard  to  the 
attacks  mode  upon  them,  he  considered  that  Mr.  Baylis,  in  his 
pamphlet  in  reply,  had  taken  a moderate  position.  There  was  a 
vast  diflerence  between  the  three  united  institutions— the  Trafal- 
gar. the  l’rofes-ional,  and  the  Waterloo— and  the  older  established 
societies,  with  respect  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  em- 
bodied, aud  in  defending  the.,e  institutions  his  (the  'hairman'sJ 
impulse  would  have  been  to  striki  iu  return,  for  he  thought  hard 
attacks  deserved  a hard  repulse.  Now,  they  were  all  implicated  in 
these  charges,  which  were  monstrous  and  perfectly  absurd,  and  to 
state  that  an  actuary  of  .Mr.  Baylis's  experience  was  ignorant  of 
the  right  construction  of  his  tables  was  a childish  assertion,  aud 
could  only  mislead  children.  (Hear.)  Their  opposers  said  that  they 
would  give  them  a certain  time  to  live  : but  they  meant  to  be  in 
such  a sturdy  position  that  they  could  not  make  them  cease  to 
exist.  In  conclusion,  he  appealed  to  the  position  of  the  Association 
to  refute  these  attacks,  which  he  considered  most  unbecoming.  He 
appealed  to  the  amount  of  business  already  done,  aud  drew  a 
forcible  picture  of  the  benefit  life  assurance  companies  upon  im- 
proved principles  would  confer  uoon  the  public  ; and  finally 
exlioi  ted  all  the  proprietors— of  whom  he  stated  that  only  100  out 
of  876  were  insured— to  leud  every  assistance  iu  their  power  to 
promote  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

Captain  J.  W.  Dominv,  of  Poole,  as  the  representative  of  up- 
wards of  loo  shareholders,  holding  3,000  shares,  had  much  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Liverpool,  felt  happy  at  having  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supporting  the  motion  for  adopting  the  report,  which  he 
had  read  through  with  the  greatest  attention  aud  care— a care 
which  he  hud  exercised  in  other  cases— and  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  ought  to  be  unanimously  adopted.  Iu  a very 
long  and  eloquent  speech  Mr.  Smith  expressed  his  high  opinion 
of  the  company,  and  his  oon tempt  at  the  means  used  to  destroy 
the  prospects  of  the  new  association.  He  believed  that  the  public 
would  appreciate  the  attacks  made  upon  the  new  companies  at 
their  proper  value,  aud  he  now  told  them  that  the  whole  of  their 
conduct,  during  the  attacks  made  upon  them,  proved  their  com- 
pany (the  Trafalgar)  to  be  the  true  •‘Amicable;"  all  their  pro- 
ceedings showed  that  they  were  ihe  true  “Equitable;"  the  libe- 
rality of  their  arraugemeuts,  combined  with  the  care  which  they 
took  of  their  profits,  showed  that  they  were  the  true  “ Provident 
aud,  by  the  union  of  the  three  life  assurance  offices  (tho  Pro- 
fessional, Trafalgar,  and  Waterloo)  to  establish  tho  " Unity,"  they 
showed  that  they  were  the  true  “ Alliance”  also.  (Cheers  aud 
laughter.'  Furthermore,  they  would  show,  by  their  integrity,  their 
candour,  and  the  regularity  of  their  annual  path,  that  they  were 
as  bright,  os  steady,  aud  as  punctual  as  the  "Sun,"  and  were  de- 
termined to  carry  their  operat.ous— mark  the  word— oyer  the 
“ Globe.”  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  E.  B.irus,  after  the  able  and  convincing  speech  of  Mr. 
Smith,  felt  that  he  had  very  little  to  say,  aud,  indeed,  not  being 
the  manager,  but  only  the  consulting  actuary  of  the  company,  he 
would  not  have  ventured  to  address  them  ou  that  ocoasiou,  if  lie 
had  not  been  requested  to  do  so.  (Hear.)  The  whole  of  his  life 
had,  for  the  last  few  years,  been  devoted  to  an  extension  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  life  assurance.  He  felt  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  new  principles  depended  on  tho  energy  and 
aotorraiimtioii  displayed  to  make  them  take  root  in  the  public 
mind.  They  had  suuuk  root,  and  all  who  bourne  connected  with 
the  new  offices  were  so  many  eloquent  supporters  and  propagators 
of  the  principle.  Mr.  Baylis  subsequently  animadverted  with  great 
ability  upon  the  best  purpose  to  which  the  principles  of  assurance 
might  be  applied,  aud  concluded  by  saying  that  he  advised  them 
not  to  be  content  with  five  per  cent  as  at  present  declared,  next 
year,  feeling  assured  that  they  were  fully  entitled  to  seven  aud  a 
half  per  cent.  As  an  actuary  he  could  prove  that  their  income 
ought  to  fairly  spread  over  thirty  years,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  fairly  pay  double  and  treble  the  dividends  they  are  now 
receiving.  (Cheers.)  He  taid  that,  as  a shareholder,  aud  though 
under  present  circumstances  he  did  not  advise  them  to  pres3  that 
amount,  he  ho  ed  they  would  not  fail  to  do  so  next  year.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Henry  Lare,  before  the  question  was  put.  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Trafalgar  with  other 
offices.  Thev  talked  of  theirs  being  a young  office,  aud  yet  he  found 
that  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  on  the  23th  of  September,  1836, 
spoke  of  one  of  the  Scotch  offices  ( which  were  their  principal  oppo- 
nents) as  commencing  business  in  1815  without  funds.  Mr.  Lake 
then  proved,  by  comparison  of  the  Trafalgar  aocounts  with  those 
— vi-t.  uaiuted,  that  it  was  doing  a 


of  companies  with  which  he  was  a 


good  and  fair  business.  lie  gave  all  honour  to  the  old  companies  , 
but,  while  they  imitated  their  virtues,  they  would  not  follow  their 
vices.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  Society  d1"”! 
for  the  shareholders,  and  confer  benefits 
large. 

The  Report  was  then  put  and  unanimously  adopted,  amidst  loud 
cheers. 

Mr.  Teulon  rose  to  move  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  direc- 
tors—Mr.  Bermingham  and  .Mr.  Garland. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hinde  seoonded  the  motion. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the  Chair- 
man and  Mr.  Garland  severally  returned  thanks,  and  assured  the 
proprietors  that  no  exertions  should  be  wanting  ou  their  parts  to 
ensure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Compauy. 

Mr.  Hardy  moved  the  re-election  of  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Bache,  of  Sheffield,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously earned. 

Mr.  Tatu  am  returned  thanks. 

The  Rev.  E.  Jon.vsox,  iu  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  direc- 
tors, remarked  on  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  supplemental 
report,  which  showod  that,  in  the  three  months  over  whioh  it 
extended,  the  amount  of  business  done  was  about  as  much  as  was 
transacted  in  the  half  of  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Edwards,  of  Bath,  seconded  the  motion,  wliich  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  andossured  the  proprietors  that 
the  directors  would  ever  endeavour  to  do  their  utmost  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Bradley  had  great  pleasure  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
their  medical  officer.  Dr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Weston  seconded  the  resolution,  wliich  was  passed  unani- 
mously. 

Dr.  Lloyd  returned  thanks,  and  assured  the  proprietors  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  parties  ho  had  to  examine  the  more  he 
would  bo  satisfied. 

The  Rcy.  E.  Johnson  had  a proposition  to  make  which  he  was 
sure  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  every  gentleman  pre- 
sent—it  being  a vote  of  thanks  to  their  friend  .Mr.  Thomas  Baylis, 
the  manager  of  the  institution,  to  whose  zeal  aud  ability  they 
were  most  deeply  indebted.  He  had  various  opportunities  of  wit- 
nessing the  exertions  of  Mr.  Baylis,  and  he  could  truly  say  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Trafalgar  was  wholly  due  to  the  exertions  of 
that  gentleman.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  beiug  constantly  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Baylis,  and  a more  energetic  or  more 
talented  man  could  not  exist.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Bucce  would  do  violence  to  his  feelings,  if  he  allowed  the 
resolution  to  pass  without  seconding  it,  and  bearing  his  testimony 
to  the  energy  and  (aleutsof  Mr.  T.  Baylis. 

Mr.  Smith  also  bore  testimony  to  the  same  eflcct. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  put  the  resolution  without 
bearing  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  skill,  untiring  exertions, 
great  activity,  and  spirit,  with  which  lie  carried  ou  the  business  of 
the  company— no  man  beiug  better  enabled  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  life  assurance  than  Mr.  Thomas  Baylis.  (Cheers.  ) 

M r.  Thomas  H.  Baylis,  who  was  very  warmly  received,  said  he 
felt  he  could  not  express  his  sense  of  gratitude  as  he  wished  to  do, 
for  the  very  kind  manner  in  which  his  name  had  been  mentioned  ; 
aud  that  it  was  a source  of  the  utmost  gratification  to  him  to 
know  that  the  exertions  which  it  was  only  his  duty  to  bring  to 


bear  upon  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  Company  had  met 
wit h them  approval  (Cheers.)  He  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
that  the  results  that  they  had  that  day  been  enabled  to  present  to 
the  shareholders  and  the  public  who  had  giveu  them  their  suo- 
port,  had  met  with  their  unanimous  and  cordial  approbation,  and 
which  was  a sufficient  return  to  him  for  any  anxiety  or  labour 
which  he  had  brought  to  bear  in  the  development  of  the  princioles 
on  which  the  Trafa  gar  was  founded.  (Cheers.)  He  assured  tfem 
he  was  not  in,ensible  to  the  responsibility  that  devolved  upon  him 
H ,nSl?i?rE  position  of  others  similarly  situated? 
He  strove  to  the  b-st  of  his  ability  to  discharge  his  duties  effec- 
tively aud  conscientiously,  aud  in  such  a way  as  to  merit  their 
approbation  (Cheers.)  the  speeches  delivered  that  fa  pmise 
of  the  Trafalgar,  and  generally  upon  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  life  assurance,  would,  he  was  certain,  animate  every  gentleman 
present  to  aid  them  in  the  good  work  in  wWcht^eywereaU 
engaged.  They  would,  he  believed,  carry  home  with  them  feelings 
of  a more  exalted  kind  upon  the  nature  of  life  assurance  than  those 
with  which  they  entered  the  room.  They  were  not  afraid  and 
could  afford  to  despise  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Christie  and  others 
for  he  considered  no  true  man  who  wished  well  to  his  fellow’ 
creatures,  aud  who  yet  spoke  against  life  assurance  based 
upon  principles  like  those  offered  to  the  public  by  the 
l8iarmdc8erVlng  ?fMU?ht,  !Ue,‘han  condemnation.  (Hear* 
The  old  offices  were  established  for  life  assurance  only,  offering  no 
collateral  advantages  ; and,  moreover,  imposed  restrictions  upon 
their  customers  which  tended  to  retard  and  confine  within  a 
narrow  circle,  the  practice  of  life  assurance.  The  difference  be- 
tween  the  old  offices  and  the  Trafalgar  was  this,  that  whereM  the 
former  gave  but  one  advantage  for  the  premium  of  li.  is.  or  2L  in, 
whatever  the  sum  might  be,  the  latter  gave  five  advantage 
(Cheers.)  He  hoped  they  would  all  take  a copy  of  the  Reportin', 
them,  and  show  it  to  their  friends.  He  assured  them-andany 

°,r,°l,le': ."'I!™  ;n>Pl°7ri  m the  oU.e  wtSdlSS 

him  out  in  what  he  said— that  there  was  not  one  item  that  had 
been  incurred  in  the  whole  course  of  their  transaction,  whether 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
financial  statement  that  had  been  furnished.  (Hear.)  In  the  first 
place,  they  gave  an  account  of  the  business  transacted  during  the 
first  year,  against  which  they  set  the  business  transacted  m the 
second  ; and  lie  need  not  direct  their  attention  to  thelaree  margin 
exhibited,  denoting  the  great  progress  that  they  had  made  in  the 
second  year  os  compared  with  the  first.  (Cheers.)  That  they  had 
more  than  doubled  their  income  m the  second  year  must  be  Whlo 
gratifying  to  all  who  had  heard  the  statement.  They  went  Sow 
ever,  further,  aud  gave  the  exact  amount  of  their  losses  • nnd  ha 
would  venture  to  assert  that  the  directors  of  very  few  of  the  niff 
offices  would  furnish  the  full  amount  of  their  losses  in  each  rear 
unless  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  inexorable  voice  of  their  share- 
holders. ( Hear.)  They  had  also  furnished  a financial  statement 
from  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the  year's  accounts  to  the  30th  of 
September  la  t ; but  they  must  bear  iu  mind  that  the  whole  of  the 
3,30"!.  set  down  as  the  amount  of  the  losses  was  not  all  made  known 
u£t?  that  date  ; in  foot,  up  to  that  period  they  had  only  reoeived 
official  information  of  losses  to  the  extent  of  1,500!  i llkr  l is 
however,  they  happened  to  learn  of  these  losses  from  the  ohitnarv 
of  the  Times,  they  Lad  deemed  it  well  to  mention^  the  Report  the 
whole  amount  which  they  were  liable  for,  and  ready  to  dUcharee 
( Hear  I There  was  nothing  then  behind  the  curtain.  Favourable 
?r  unfavourable,  the  balauce  sheets  contained  every  liabihty  “all 
had  been  ascertained  and  dnoharged.  They  would  dTmhfW 
preserve  copies  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet  for  comparison  with 
those  of  future  years,  and  from  all  he  knew,  and  having  a firm  re 
liance  in  the  excellency  of  the  machinery  they  possessed,  hecon- 
fideutly  believed  that  next  year  they  would  show  an  improvement 
not  only  in  the  business,  but  in  their  financial  position  The 
directors  could  not  well  avoid  alluding  in  the  report  to  the  attacks 
made  on  the  new  system  of  life  assurance,  because  their  calSmulS 
had  cast  upon  thedirectors  and  himself  a good  deal  of  correspond8 
euce  in  cou'e^uenoe  of  th,'  for,  which  tf.7 hldlt&Sd  tofi. 
cite  in  the  minds  of  those  connected  with  the  office.  Parties  hnd 
been  engaged,  or  had  rather  engaged  themselves  to  traduce  thrnf 
aud  these  people  had  endeavoured,  with  a plausible  manner  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  undermine  the  utcresis  oAhat  society,  by  going 
to  their  connections  and  calumniating  it.  He  declared  that  ne? 
lnd%oasreiveeUtr^in  theiTmiX0,'1:011-  frie,lda  ™ppote 

^the  truth.  These  people  said 

nel  on  an  expenditure  totally  at  variance  with  th  . , leti  enr- 
rascitutipus  jf  this  kind.  Nothing  could  be  moreuu^rue-nntMn0/ 
more  calumnious.  In  order  that  their  friends  d 
might  judge  for  themselves,  a detailed  statement  of  Xir  aff  air?1') 
been  published,  and  favourable  as^tv.as,  he  believed  ?r»  «ld 
most  unfavourable  fiuaucial  sta’emeut  they  should1  H*e 
called  upon  to  issue.  Thus  they  were  enabled^ ra  r be 
turns,  which  would  be  freely  answered!  It  w?  v k qucs‘ 
guosticated  that  their  income  Tcstvar  i b,  1 ,!,een  Pu- 
rina was  doubtless  a bold  statement  to  mSce^'bu^hf’enn 
fiieutly  .believed  it  would  be  realised.  He  di  not  find  n ,' 
Mr.  Christie’s  office  In  its  tenth  year  did  0 1,11,1  M'at 

new  business  than  the  Trafalgar  iu  its  second.  ii“?frr , a7!ou.u?  °f 
the  old  offices  had  not.  and  did  not  transact  anvHdLS^'iV1' 
new  business  they  had  done;  nor  did  thev  intend thing  like  the 
M ill,  for  they  felt  that  thefr  ffiiplts  Ver^  such^Z;11  5aU 
ought  to  be  more  extensively  known,  thev  cmahV  te  f tbcy 
m every  part  of  England.  (Cheers.)  And  Mil,™  bi  kno''r'? 
“truth1*  not  “libel,"  they  intended  to  fo  from  Birmi' adf,)catc<1 
Leeds,  thence  to  Newcastle,  and  finally  to  Edinlmr  .i,mi  iS  'am, to 
would  challenge  Mr  Christie  to  a fair  stand X fight of 
mins  own  town.  (Loud  cheers.)  His  father1 ^the  foun,foX°f P,  cs 
Trafalgar,  had  recently  produced  a pamphlet,  which  for  nhi  n 
soplucal  argument,  and  as  showing  the  great  cZw  i.  I p,hl?' 
assurance,  was  unequalled.  (Cheers.)  The  stateXnta  and  nfre'fe 
meuts  contained  therein  been  drawn  from  h^^  father  rX; 

buiU,C  ‘^‘'tu  ions  ho  had  defeXd  would  live 
long  as  nine.  The  public  were  therein  shown  Il7e  ,ns 

benefit  themselves  and  their  kindred.  He  wished  for  nY  w.‘!d 
occupation  than  to  sene  them,  to  promote  he  welfaro  ofCt,',0r 
institution,  and  thus  not  only  to  win  the  good  wuni*  v ,be 
holders  and (policy  holders,  but  to  enlist the8aidd  of  chfldren  S “h"' 

the? 

fully  developed  at  the  first  declaration  of  ^^LW0^td  notbe 
divisions  100,000!  were  divided,  and  at  future  ones  2o^oooL  r!  '"' 
the  Trafalgar  the  money  apportioned  at  the  dirisiX'  for  tS"1 
various  purposes  specified  in  their  plan  would  remafr,  fo^crer 
fund  for  these  great  ends  ; if  they  could  educate  tai  l r r f a 

and  hence  they  hid  excited  their  envy?  and  they 
their  money  in  trying  to  shake  the  cohfidenee  ofthe  pubffc  w 
respect  to  them.  But  they  could  not  do  if ; they  had  not  eren  . H^ 
satisfied  shareholder— every  one  had  received  notice 
not  one  had  uttered  a complaint  or  pronouXX  census  ( He»rUf 
.1  e wished  they  had  all  come,  30  that  they  might  hare  X J iiCa,r‘ ' 
good  things  that  had  been  said.  ( Loud  cheeraj  \hy  they “h^d 
even  taken  the  door  off  the  hinges  so  as  to  afford  t Tnrgle7i  .?  * 
room  possible.  They  did  not  introduce  any  mygte^  fr,to  thefr 
proceedings-they  had  no  clerks  sworn  to  secrecv  n?  ihXi,?  w r 
had,  so  that  their  proceedings  might  not  reach  Th?™  1 
(Hear.)  They  invited  the  publio  press  to  atfrnd  olid  Re  iho  Te‘ 
the  numberof  gentlemen  from  the  prels  before  them  tnk?nf„Ugfbt 
of  their  proceedings  for  the  information  of  the  Dubh>  Xo°teSi 
that  they  had  nothing  to  conceaL  (Hear.)  Hchoped  Mr’ ChST1 
would  read  their  reports,  and  digest  the  sentiments  rnnniiXjraS 
he  could.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  He  begged  aga?n  to ?hnnl?Md  ^ 
for  tbeir  kind  expresuons,  and  tmsted? 

" Trafalgar”  would  become  like  an  inverted  sugar XfV™  Vhe 
from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  that  year  after  year  theVslfould  be 
enabled  to  report  the  transactions  of  a vastly-inereasll amount  of 
business,  as  compared  with  its  predecessor.  (Loud  “ eera™ 

Votes  of  thanks  were  next  given  to  the  agents,  and  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Marshall  and  other  gentlemen  ; to  Mr.  Wielnnd  a ,d  the 
junior  officers,  responded Ho  hy  Mr.  Wieland.  in  a very  able  and 
eloquent  speech,  m which  he  stated  that  the  example  set  by  thSr 
principal  induced  activity  among  themselves,  and  thatgentlem'm's 
kindness  and  willingness  rendered  their  labour  one  of  love  •'  to 
Mr.  Smi  th,  for  his  lecture  in  Sheffield ; to  Mr.  Tayloe,  the  solicitor  ■ 
and  to  the  Chairman.  • 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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T ONDON  (WATFORD)  SPRING  WATER 

I 1 CO  M PA  NT.  to  be  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
will  limit  the  liability  of  the  shareholders,  and  in  re-pect  of  which 
tile  pi  ins.  sections  and  books  of  reference  have  been  duly  deposited 
in  compli  nice  with  the  Standing  Orders  of  Parliament.  (Pro- 
visionally registered  under  the  Act  7 h 8 Victoria,  cap.  110.) 

CAPITAL.  400,0001.  in  16,000  shares  of  85L  each. 

Of  which  11  7s.  6d.  per  share  will  be  payable 
mentary  Contract,  and  " ' ' ' "* 

has  been  obtained. 

AUDITORS. 

Kaikcs  Currie,  esq.  M.P.  29,  Cornhill,  and  Hyde-park  Terrace. 
Ltenry  Thomas  Hope,  esq.  116,  Piccadilly  ; and  Deepdeene,  Dork- 
ing, Surrey. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  Michael  Edward  Baguold,  as,  Hamilton-terrace,  SL  John’s 
Ucorgc  Hinton  Bovill,  esq.  19,  Abchurch-lane  ; and  Wimbledon, 

Thomas  Dakin, esq.  S3,  Abchurch-lane,  and  Hornsey 
Walpole  Eyre,  esq.  22,  Br.vanston-squnre 

James  Lawrie,  esq.  Cousin-lane,  Upper  Thames-strect ; and  Cam- 
brian Villa,  Hackney  . 

Thomas  Hayter  Longden,  esq.  Tokcuhouse-yard,  and  Ennismore- 
place,  Prince's-gate,  Hyde-park 

Benjamin  Oliveira,  esq  M.P.  F.R.S.  8,  Upper  Hydc-park-street 
Janies  Ponsford,  esq.  24,  Palace-gardens,  Kensington  ; and  Hack- 
wood-park,  Hants 

Sir  Robert  Price,  bart.  M.P.  11,  Stratton-street,  Piccadilly  ; and 
Foxiey.  Herefordshire 

William  it  Robinson,  esq.  21,  Austin-friars,  and  Hill  House,  Actou 
•tames  Warren,  esq.  96,  Hounds ditch  ; and  Capcl  House,  Enfield 
(With  power  to  add  to  their  number.) 


Messrs.  Maltby, 

Lothbury. 

FARMAMENTART  AGENTS. 

Messrs.  Lnw,  Holmes,  Anton,  and  Turnbull,  18,  Fludyer-street, 
Westminster. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Application  was  made  to  the  Legislature  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  for  an  Act  t > incorporate  a compnnv  under  the  above 
title,  and  the  Bill  was  carried  through  the  second  reading  of  rlie 
House  of  Commons  by  a majority  of  three  to  one;  196  members 
Voting  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  65  against  it. 

Subsequently  the  Bill  with  ten  other  Bills  relating  to  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  metropolis  were  all  referred  to  the  same  committee 
uf  the  House  of  G'ommous ; but  owing  to  the  Bill  being  taken  up 
the  very  last  in  order,  it  was  not  until  Tue.day.  the  14th  of  Juue 
last,  that  the  proceedings  upon  it  could  be  commenced  before  the 
comuiittee.  In  consequence  of  this  delay  the  proceedings  could 
not  be  completed  before  the  House  of  Commons  was  dissolved. 

It  is  therefore  now  requisite  to  renew  the  application  to  the 
Legislature  in  the  uext  session  of  Parliament ; but  the  valuable 
evidence  given  before  the  committee  in  the  list  session  in  favour  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  Bill,  although  from  want  of  time  it  could 
not  be  completed,  his  been  published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a blue  book,  for  the  use  of  Parliament  and  the  public, 
and  cannot  fail  materially  t > facilitate  the  early  obtaining  of  the 
powers  sought  by  the  present  application. 

The  object  of  this  company  is  to  supply,  at  a cheap  rate,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  the 
boroughs  of  st.  Marylebone  and  Finsbury,  and  the  following 
places  intermediate  between  those  and  the  so  iree  of  supply  — 
namely,  Barnet,  Bushey.  Edgcwnre,  Elstree,  Fiu  hley,  Halley, 
Hampstead,  Hurrow-on-the-Hitl.  Harrow  Weald,  Heuilm,  Kings- 
bury, Mill  hill.  Pinner,  Stanmore,  Sudbury,  Totteridgc.  Watford. 
Whetstone,  WiUesden,— with  pure  soft  spring  water,  distributed 
ttirough  pipes  constantly  charged  ; so  that  upon  the  mere  turning 
Of  a tap  it  may  be  got  fresh  from  the  mains,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  a cistern,  even  in  the  top  stories  of  the  highest  houses. 

The  water  will  be  procured  at  Bushey-meadows.  near  Watford, 
from  the  foot  of  a vast  range  of  chalk  hills,  through  which  an 
enormous  volume  of  subterranean  spring  water  at  present  escapes 
in  underground  currents  to  the  sc  i.  In  1840,  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son. the  eminent  engineer,  after  having  ma  le  a Bedes  of  experi- 
ments and  observations  on  a shaft  and  borings  that  had  been  sank 
in  the  chalk  in  this  locality  by  Mr.  Robert  Pateu,  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  how  copiously  spring  water  can  be  thus  obtained 
for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis,  reported,  as  his  conclusion,  “ I 
am  perfectly  convinced  of  the  feasibility  of  the  proposed  plan,  as 
fur  as  regards  quantity;"  a conclusion  that  subsequeut  experience 
and  investigation  have  confirmed. 

Professors  Graham,  Miller,  and  Hoffman,  the  eminent  chemists, 
appointed  in  ISil  hy  Government,  as  a commission,  to  consider 
the  chemical  quality  or  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis, 
when  alluding  to  w Her  from  the  olia'k  intended  to  besuppliel 
from  Bushey  meadows,  thus  express  themselves  in  a report  ad- 
dressed to  the  then  Horn.-  secretary  of  State,  and  dated  the  17th  of 
•Juue  Inst  year:— "The  inhibitants  of  Loudon  appeir  to  have 
within  their  reach,  iu  thes:  chalk  strata,  a supply  of  w iter  which 
“ “Verted,  on  good  au  h irity,  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  whioli  may 
be  considered  as  everywhere  of  an  uniform  c imposition  and 
Pn'n  hir’  f f ’ , 11  caata'ns  absolutely  nothing  of  organic  origin 

capable  of  further  alterati  *n  or  decomoosition,  and  is  therefore 
. '.wi^'Vr  a , e’  "l1  the  ™r0!la  l organic  c mstituents.  Its 
clenrues,  and  brilhincy  also  appear  perfeot,  from  the  complete  ab- 
Ilf  aud  ?re  attractive.  Possessing 

a. an  seasoui  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ycir 
has  an  agreeable  coolness  and  fresh  nets,  which 

V™aL?e.8r_el  '.y  Proper  means  of  conveyance^ and 


T'°  "It.  J ‘“C»us  Ui  conveyance  and 

- ^ The  only  other  quality  desire  1 in  a town  supply 

w.is  softness.  * * * The  softening  operation,  bv  the  use  of 
lane  (proposed  by  Professor  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  which  frees  the 
water  from  2 grams  of  chalk  per  pint,  or  1 t m per  mdlion  gallons 
without  leaving  anything  else  in  the  witer  in  (hr  placf  of  the 
Ci  a ls applicable  mall  seasons  to  the  spring  water,  which  in- 
Th^  ?dn?ts  wit.h  singular  felicity  to  that  process.  * ** 
wah’rl  ?an  thus  commanded  with  certainty 
at  M?nnKiree'lc:rie,eS  °rha,;,luf  3’  which  is  probably  the  •xtreme  limit 
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to  ray  nothing  here  of  the  number  that  there  is  of  each  species. 
The  spring  water  from  Watford,  after  most  careful  examination, 
has  been  found  to  be  quite  free  from  these  contaminations;  and 
while  the  plncing  nt  a cheap  rate  a constant  supply  of  so  pure  a 
water  within  the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  the  unsupplied  places  before  named,  cannot  fail 
to  confer  an  important  and  lasting  benefit  upon  them,  at  the  same 
time  it  must  tend  to  stimulate  in  the  most  effective  mnuuer  the 
improvements  so  much  required  in  the  water  supply  of  the  other 
districts.  Thus  the  undertaking  has  a claim  to  the  support  of 
every  inhabitant  of  this  great  Metropolis. 

39,  Moorgate-street,  December,  1853. 

Applications  for  shares  to  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
the  18th  of  December  instant,  nt  the  Offices.  39,  Moorgate-street,  or 
to  Messrs.  JOHNSON.  LONGDEN,  and  CO.  Stockbrokers.  Tokeu- 
house-jarii,  where  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  for  shares 
may  be  obtained. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  London  (Watford)  Spring  Water 
Company. 

Gentlemen,— I request  that  you  willallotme  shares 

of  25l.  each  in  the  above  undertaking,  and  I agreo  to  accept  the 
same  or  such  less  number  as  you  may  allot  me,  and  I undertake  to 
pay  the  deposit  of  1 l.  7s.  6d.  per  share  thereon,  and  to  execute  the 
Parliamentary  Contract  and  Subscribers’  Agreement  when  re- 
quired so  to  do. 

Dated  this  day  of  , 185  . 

Name  and  Surname  in  full  

Residence 

Description 

Reference 


P DISPUTABLE  LIFE  POLICY  COMPANY, 

72,  Lombard-strcct,  and  24,  Connaught-terrace. 

TRUSTEES. 

Richard  Mnlins,  esq.  Q.C.  M.P.  I Richard  Spooner,  esq.  M.P. 

J.  Campbell  Renton,  esq.  I James  Fuller  Madox,  esq. 

William  Wilberforoe,  esq. 

Whether  as  Family  Provisions,  or  to  he  used  for  Loans  aud  other 
pecuniary  transactions,  Indisputable  Policies  are  the  only  certain 
and  available  Life  Assurance  Securities 

ALEX.  ROBERTSON.  Manager. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE,  50,  REGENT- 
STREET;  CITY  BRANCH:  2,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS.  Established  1806 

Invested  Capital,  £1,311.761. 

Annual  Income,  £153,000.  Bonuses  Declared.  £743,000. 
Claims  paid  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office,  £2,087,738. 

The  Right  Honourable  Earl  GREY. 

DIRECTORS. 

William  Henry  Stone,  esq.  Chairman. 

Henry  B.  Alexander,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

Henry  Blencoe  Churchill,  esq. 

George  Dncre,  esq. 

William  Judd,  esq. 

Sir  Richard  I).  King.  bart. 

The  Hon. Arthur  Kinuaird.M.P. 

Thomas  Maugham,  esq. 

J.  A.  Beaumont,  esq.  Mannging  Director. 

Phtsiciak — John  Maclean.  M.D.  F.S.S.  29,  Upper  Montague- 
street,  Montague-square. 

Nineteen-twentieths  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
insured. 

EXAMPLES  OF  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  PREMIUMS 
BY  THE  SURRENDER  OF  BONUSES. 


Benj.  Oliviera,  esq.  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

M.P. 


0-  t 

lliam  Ostler,  es  . 
Apsley  Pella tt,  esq. 


Original  Premium. 


£.  a d. 

79  10  10  extinguished. 
33  19  2 ditto 


Bonuses  added  subse- 
quently. to  be  further 
increased  annually. 


Total  with  addi- 
tions to  be  fur- 
ther increased. 


1,883  12  1 
2,360  5 6 
8,558  17  8 


Prospectuses  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  Agents  of  the  Office  iu  all  the  principal  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; at  the  City  Branch  ; and  at  the  head  Office,  No. 
60,  Regent-street. 


pLERICAL,  MEDICAL,  and  GENERAL 

Vy  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED. 

EXTENSION  OF  LIMITS  OF  RESIDENCE. — The  assured 
may  reside  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  without  extra  charge,  and  in 
all  parts  by  payment  of  a small  extra  premium. 

MUTUAL  SYSTEM  WITHOUT  THE  RISK  OF 
PARTNERSHIP. 

The  small  share  of  Profit  divisible  in  future  among  the  Share- 
hollers  being  now  provided  for.  without  intrenching  on  the  amount 
made  bv  the  regular  husiue  s,  the  Assured  will  hereafter  derive  all 
the  benefits  obtainable  from  a Mutual  Office,  with  at  the  same  time 
complete  freedom  irom  liability,  secured  by  means  of  au  ample 
Proprie.ary  Capital— thus  combining  in  the  same  office  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  both  systems. 

The  Assurance  Fund  already  invested  amounts  to  850.0001.  and 

ie  rncnme  evceeita  IRC  0,in7  r,nr  cull 


the  Inoome  exceeds  136,0001.  pi. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM.— On  Policies  tor  the  whole  of  Life 

-F  tile  Annual  Premiums  fnr  *h«  fie.e  r, ....  ..  V 
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of  the  Annual  Premiums  for  the  first  five  years  may  remain' 
credit,  and  may  either  continue  as  a debt  ou  the  Policy,  or  mav  he 
paid  on  at  any  time 

LOANS.  Loans  arc  advanced  on  Policies  which  have  been  in 
theirvalue VC  ^ Upwards’  t0  tllc  extent  of  nine-tenths  of 
BON  USES.— Five  Bonuses  hove  been  declared;  at  the  last  in 
January  1852.  the  sum  of  131,1251.  was  added  to  the  Policies  pr“ 
I?PUOf  U,mai  hpTL'if''  'ng  '-'j1,1  the  different  ages  from  211  to  55per 

cent,  on  the  Premiums  paid  during  the  five  vears 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PRuFITA-PolicieUnartieiniite  in  Hm 
Profits  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  amount  ot  thePPremiums 
paid  between  every  division,  so  that  if  only  one  year’s  Premium  be 

ssaass 

p-NON  PARTICIPATING.— Assui-ances  may  be  effected  for  a 

&sf  ssrg  stssr^  'or 

PROMPT  SETTLEMENT  OF  CL  VI MS -Clairns  naid  thirty 
fn>4^orf  fraud. °f  dCath'  aUj  a11  Po‘iok'3  are  ^'iispuFaUc  except 
increLtdJri8kL^VES  m8y  beassured  at  proportioned  to  the 
anH  nf  on  the  lives  of  persons  in  an v station 

PliEMltnTs’,nnd^r  ““J  sum  on  one  life,  from  50 1.  to'lO.OOOl 
if  a pnvment^  omftR.d'fi'n  yeavly’  half7“|>'ly.  nr  quarterly  ; but 
irithPin/ourt^  Zntui  m a“y  CaUSe’  the  Pol,oy  caQ  be  reyived 
The  Accounts  and  Balance  Sheets  are  at  all  times  onen  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Assured,  or  of  persons  desirous  to  assure. 
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forwarded  free  by  addr 


pALEDONIAN  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Established  1805. 

London  Offices,  27,  Moorgate-street. 

Diuf.ctors.— John  Rannie,  esq.  Chairman. 

John  Charles  Cony beare,  esq.  I Joseph  Dowson,  esq. 

John  Earley  Cook,  esq.  | George  Scamell,  esq. 

The  number  of  Policies  issued  annually  has  been  nearly  trebled 
during  the  last  six  years. 

Five-sixths  of  the  profits  are  divided  amongst  the  a'sured.  At 
the  last  Septennial  Division  a Bonus,  amounting  iu  many  cases  to 
half  the  premiums  paid,  was  declared. 

Policies  may  be  made  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Prospectuses,  &c.  forwarded,  on  application  to 
EDWARD  F.  SEALY,  Manager. 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

A 1,  Old  Broad-street,  London. 

Thomas  Newman  Hunt,  csn.  Chairman. 

John  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.  Deputy-Chairman. 

A New  Scale  or  Premiums  on  Insurances  for  the  whole  term 
of  life  has  recently  been  adopted,  by  which  a material  reduction 
has  been  made  at  all  ages  below  50  years. 

FouR-riFms,  or  80  percent,  of  the  Profits,  are  assigned  to  Poli- 
cies every Jifthyear,  and  may  be  applied  to  increase  the  sum  insured, 
to  an  immediate  payment  in  Cosh,  or  to  the  reduction  aud  ultimate 
extinction  of  future  premiums. 

Ox e-tii hid  of  the  Premium  on  Insurances  of  500L  and  upwards, 
for  the  whole  term  of  life,  may  remain  as  a debt  upon  the  polioy, 
to  be  paid  off  at  convenience,  by  which  means  1,5001  may  be  in- 
sured for  the  present  outlay  otherwise  required  for  1,0001. 

Loans.— The  Directors  will  lend  sums  of  SOL  and  upwards  on  the 
security  of  Policies  effected  with  this  Company  for  the  whole  term 
of  life,  when  they  have  aoquired  an  adequate  value. 

Security.— Those  who  effeot  Insurances  with  this  Company  arc 
protected  by  its  large  Subscribed  Capital  from  the  risk  incurred  by 
Members  of  Mutual  Societies. 

Insurances  irithout  participation  in  Profits  mav  be  effected  at 
reduced  rates.  SAMUEL  INGALL,  Actuary. 


MERCHANT’S  & TRADESMAN’S  MUTUAL 

1“JL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Jeffery  Smith,  esq. 

Thot 

ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  BY  TniS  SOCIETY. 

Policies  indisputable,  except  in  cases  of  fraud. 

All  the  medical  fees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Assurances  of  every  description  effected. 

NON-FORFEITURE  OF  POLICIES. 

Assurers  who  find  it  inconvenient,  to  pay  their  premiums  as  they 
fall  due,  may  have  a credit  on  application  to  the  board. 

Loans  granted  on  personal  and  other  securities,  in  connection 
with  life  assurance.  BONUS 

The  following  table  shov.-s  the  Bonuses  declared  on  Policies 
eflccted  with  this  Society  prior  to  9th  March  Inst  :— 


94  13  I 
05  0 < 
43  14  ! 


1.094  13  i 
1,065  0 i 

1,043  14 


SCOTTISH  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE 

0 SOC ’ ■ ’ ’ «--•* * 

10  Viet,  c 

The  Report  hy  the  Directors  to  the  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL 
MEETING,  held  on  4th  May,  showed  the  following  to  be  the 
position  of  this  Society  :— 

The  Sums  As-ured  amounted  to  ....  £3,737.560 

The  Annual  ltevcnuo 136,960 

Aud  the  Accumulate'.!  Fund  688,531 

Large  Additions  have  been  m;:de  to  Poiiciea  For  example,  a 
Policy  for  1,0001.  dated  1st  March,  1832.  becoming  a claim  after  pay- 
ment of  the  premium  in  the  present  ye"*'  >«."’bi  ™»»i»»  i si.il  . 
and  policies  of  later  date  in  proportion. 

The  next  Triennial  Allocation  takes  place  o 
when  an  additional  Bonus  will  be  declared. 

POLICIES  RENDERED  INDISPUTABLE. — The  Directors 
have  arranged  that  Policies  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  de- 
clared indisputable  on  anygrouud  whatever,  after  being  of  five 
years'  endurance,  and  the  Assured  be  entitled  to  travel  or  reside 
beyond  the  limits  of  Europe,  without  payment  of  extra  premium 
for  suoh  travelling  or  residence. 

ROBERT  CHRISTIE,  Manager. 

#**  Medical  Referees  paid  by  the  Society. 

Forms  of  Proposal,  and  all  other  information,  mav  be  had  (free) 
application  nt  the  Society's  Office.  126,  Bisliopsgate-street, 

# r>  l-lli  ‘l ’ - .'  '1-rTI.IlM  ennlf  A rrnr>  I 


, would  reoeive  1.514L  ; 
l 1st  March,  1853, 


(corner  of  Cornhill),  London. 


WILLIAM  COOK,  Agent. 


NO  ERROR  WILL  VITIATE  A POLICY. 

PELICAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

JL  Established  in  1797,  70,  Lombard-street,  City,  and  5T 
Charing-cross,  Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 


Robert  Gurney  Barclay,  esq. 
William  Cotton,  esq.  F.B  ” 
William  Davis,  esn. 

Richard  Fuller,  c 


Kirkman  D.  Hodgson,  esq. 
Thomas  Hodgson,  esq. 
Henry  L.  Holland,  esq. 


Richard  Fuller,  c«i. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

Henry  Grace,  esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Emanuel  Goodhart,  esq.  J olin  Davis,  esq. 

John  Haggard,  D.C.L. 

BONUS. 

At  a division  of  Profits  declared  up  to  3rd  July,  1847,  the  Bonus 
added  to  t’oliciei  efti  cted  In  the  seven  preceding  years  on  the 
“Return  System"  averaged  Thirty-three  per  Cent,  on  the  pre- 
miums paid.  Four-fifths  or  Eighty  per  Cent,  of  the  Profits  are 
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LOAN S iu  connection  with  Life  Assurance  on  approved  security. 
Annual  Premium  required  for  the  Asiuranoc  of  £100  for  the 
whole  term  of  life  :— 


3 6 5 

4 10  7 
6 7 4 


ROBERT  TUCKER,  Secretary. 


TARPAULINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

A duriug  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  aud  every  description 
of  ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLI  AM  PIGGOTT.  115,  Fore-street. 
City.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 


99,  Great  BuasriL^^tfB^^biu-y.^ndo^^^611^  ®ecre^arT- 


nURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

±J  WHARF,”  TIMBER-PRESERVING  WORKS,  RoTHER- 
HIT1IE.— BET  HELL’S  process  consists  in  preparing  timber 
with  creosote,  or  oil  of  tar,  and  is  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraoh  Pos’s.  Piers,  Docks, 
Harbours,  Ac.  ; and  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  as  beiug  perfectly  impervious  to 
theattacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE’S,  Sir  W. 
BURNETT’S,  and  MARGARY’S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  aud  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  tier  Majesty's  Dock  Yards,  ns  a preven- 
tive of  tire  in  Ship  Building;  and  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  aud  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  Depflt  of  the  Docks,  are  advan- 
tageously situated  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; and  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  aud  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN. 
Superintendent,  on  the  Wharf ; or  at  Mr.  BURT’S  Offioe, 
3,  Charlotte-row,  Mansion-house,  City. 
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appears  that  we  have  unwittingly 
transgressed,  by  our  report  of 
the  discussion  on  pipe  drains 
and  brick  sewers  at  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers  (see 
page  767,  ante );  the  Council  of  the  Institution 
objecting  to  the  publication  of  any  but 
“ authorised  ” versions  of  what  is  said  there, 
which  are  sent  to  a certain  portion  only  of  the 
press.  We  will  not  stop  to  consider  now  what 
is  involved  in  this  arrangement, — its  expe- 
diency or  otherwise,— ‘nor  would  we  willingly 
do  anything  that  migl|fc  be  considered  offensive 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institution,  for  whom  we 
•entertain  the  greatest  respect.  The  subject 
under  discussion  is  one  of  such  great  and 
pressing  interest  at  this  moment,  and  we  have 
received  so  many  requests  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  inform  our  readers  of  the 
opinions  publicly  expressed  at  the  Institution, 
that  we  feel  bound  to  communicate  all  we  know 
about  it,  and  feel  certain  that  we  shall  be  held 
excused  by  the  Council,  pending  their  reconsider- 
ation of  the  rule  in  question,  if  we  complete  our 
report  of  the  proceedings.  The  more  so,  too,  as 
■we  are  assured  that  the  majority  of  the  speakers 
on  the  occasion,  so  far  from  wishing  to  dis- 
guise their  opinions,  are  anxious  that  publicity 
-should  be  given  to  them.  We  report  to-day, 
and  always,  the  discussion  of  such  subjects 
brought  before  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
(with  the  full  concurrence  of  that  distinguished 
body),  as  seem  likely  to  interest  or  benefit  the 
.public,  as  other  journals  do  in  the  case  of 
i other  societies ; and  it  seems  difficult  to  find  a 
i good  reason  why  what  is  said  in  the  open 
: meeting-room  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  should  be  viewed  differently.  There 
are  indeed  weighty  reasons  why  speakers  at 
such  institutions  should  know  that  their  obser- 
' vations  may  be  reported.  These,  however,  we 
pass  by  : we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  be 
i thought  troublesome, — very  far  from  it.  Our 
i only  desire  is  to  be  useful  at  an  important  junc- 
l ture.  The  time  is  gone  by  for  mere  generalities 
i on  the  subject;  nor  will  the  public  be  satisfied  in 
l this  particular  matter  with  knowing  only  the 
i inference  drawn  from  the  discussion  by  the 
' officers  of  the  society,  ably  as  it  may  be  done. 

They  are  looking  for  the  actual  opinions  and 
( experience  of  men  whose  reputation  is  known 
i to  them,  and  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  are 
' quite  willing  to  assist  those  who  are  interested 
i in  the  matter  in  arriving  at  a sound  condu- 
it sion. 

Without  further  preamble  or  apology,  then, 

1 let  us  look  to  the  resumption  of  the  discussion 
c on  the  7tb  inst.  when  Mr.  Rendel,  the  presi- 
i dent,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  re- 
r marks  were,  we  believe,  made  : — 

Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  said, — in  his  opinion 
It  they  had  to  consider  the  practical  value  of 
i.r  maxims  and  principles  recently  laid  down  by 
c certain  authorities  in  reference  to  house  drain- 
a age.  It  had  been  laid  down  by  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
t the  reader  of  the  paper,  that  it  was  unneces- 
s sary  to  construct  a sewer  large  enough  for  a 
n man  to  go  up,  unless  required  for  the  flow  of 
|si  sewage,  &c. ; also  that  sewers  should  not  re- 
c ceive  the  suburban  drainage.  Upon  these 
?.and  other  questions  he  was  prepared  to  join 
isissue;  and  being  at  present  engaged  superin- 


tending the  drainage  of  some  parishes  in 
London,  he  had  (though  not  an  engineer) 
some  practical  information  on  the  subject, 
which  might  entitle  him  to  speak.  Formerly 
the  sewers  were  used  exclusively  to  carry  off 
the  surface  water  : the  system  now  advocated 
was  to  exclude  the  whole  of  such  waters. 
This,  he  contended,  would  be  an.-  innova- 
tion, and  erroneous.  It  was  said  Nature 
provided  for  the  rain-fall,  and  also  provided 
for  its  removal;  but  when  man  interfered 
with  Nature’s  provisions,  the  removal  should 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  At  Highgate-hill 
he  had,  in  a short  length  of  sewer,  provided 
nineteen  gully-holes,  to  prevent  flooding, 
which  usually  occurred  after  heavy  rainfalls. 
This  treatment,  he  stated,  produced  the  de- 
sired effect.  He  said  it  was  admitted  by 
authorities,  that  the  pipe  system  required  per- 
fection, not  only  in  the  pipes  and  material  of 
which  they  are  made,  but  also  in  the  mode  of 
laying.  Perfection  in  all  these  points  could 
not  be  attained,  and  therefore  brick  sewers 
were  cheaper,  as  they  provided  for  every  con- 
tingency; and,  if  a stoppage  occurred,  a man 
could  be  sent  up  to  examine  and  find  out  the 
cause.  Every  difficulty  could  be  met  by  the 
brick  sewers,  without  the  increase  of  expense 
which  must  result  from  the  other  system.  At 
Holloway  a pipe  drain  had  been  laid  down  and 
removed.  The  health  of  a town  population  re- 
quired that  the  subsoil  should  be  well  drained  : 
this  could  not  be  done  byimpermeable  pipes,  but 
might  be  effected  with  brick  sewers.  Besides, 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  pipes  is  to  loosen 
and  undermine  their  own  foundations.  He 
could  not  account  for  the  public  being  led 
away  without  making  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  to  descant  upon 
the  General  Board  of  Health,  and  the  powers 
they  exercise  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
asked  whether  engineers  were  to  be  regarded 
as  clerks  of  works,  under  the  authority  of  any 
bureaucratic  body,  but  was  reminded  by 

The  Chairman  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  subject  of  drainage,  which 
was  the  question  before  them. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  conclusion,  said, — soma  time 
ago  they  were  told  that  flushing  was  necessary. 
Now  they  were  told  the  reverse.  He  thought 
that  tubular  drains  might  be  useful  for  house 
drainage  and  short  distances,  but  otherwise 
they  should  not  be  used.  Engineers  ought 
not  to  bow  to  any  particular  authority,  but 
should  listen  to,  and  be  guided  by,  science 
and  practical  experience. 

Mr.  P.  Holland  said  they  might  as  well  try 
to  convince  Manchester  men  that  calico  was 
unfit  for  shirts,  as  to  convince  him  that  pipes 
were  unfit  for  drainage.  Admit  a limit  to  the 
use  of  pipes  : the  question  for  their  considera- 
tion was,  whether  the  proper  limit  had  been 
fixed  in  the  paper  before  the  Institution.  He 
could  not  assent  to  the  proposition  that  it  is 
necessary  to  construct  sewers  larger  than 
otherwise  wanted,  on  purpose  to  allow  men  to 
enter  them.  The  direction  of  the  discussion 
appeared  to  be  that  brick  sewers  had  no  evils  ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  all  sorts  of  evils, 
which,  if  not  obvious  to  sight,  were  at  least 
so  to  the  smell.  It  had  been  stated  that  the 
Richmond  drainage  was,  to  a great  extent,  a 
failure;  but  he  could  inform  them  that  an 
inquiry  had  recently  been  made,  100  houses 
were  taken  indiscriminately,  and  the  occupants 
of  such  were  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the 
drains. 

Mr.  G.  Donaldson  said  the  speaker  referred 
to  statements  which  had  not  been  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Holland  said  that  Mr.  Donaldson  had 
pointed  to  a drawing  now  on  the  walls  before 
them,  showing  a pipe  with  a brick  arch  turned 
over  it;  and  that,  too,  in  such  a manner,  that 
the  inference  drawn  from  his  observation 
could  not  be  other  than  that  this  drawing  repre- 
sented the  general  system  at  Croydon;  whereas 
the  fact  was,  that  out  of  seventeen  miles  of 
house  and  street  drains,  there  had  been  but 
some  300  yards  of  failure,  and  this  failure  was 
readily  accounted  for.  He  did  not  consider 
the  public  had  been  led  away  without  inquiry, 
and  urged,  as  proof  of  the  increasing  public 


confidence  (in  the  system  of  pipe  drainage)* 
the  fact,  that  the  manufacture  of  pipes,  which 
a few  years  ago  was  very  limited,  had  now 
become  a branch  of  industry  of  national  im- 
portance ; so  much  so,  that  hundreds  of  miles 
of  pipes  were  manufactured  every  year,  and 
the  demand  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 

In  reference  to  a few  observations  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Holland  said  he  only  wished  to 
correct  what  had  been  stated  as  to  the  failure 
of  pipes  ; and  would  conclude  by  one  example 
showing  the  comparative  cost  of  the  two 
systems.  At  Rugby,  the  cost  of  the  pipe 
drainage  had  been  3,600Z.  whereas  if  the  usual 
sort  and  size  of  drains  had  been  laid  down,  the 
cost  would  have  been  15,000/.  This  statement 
he  made  on  the  authority  of  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Bidder  said  it  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  had  the  engineer  been  present  to 
give  (personally)  the  result  of  his  experience. 

Mr.  Plum  said,  in  his  opinion,  the  area  of  a 
town  should  be  more  perfectly  underdrained 
than  agricultural  land ; therefore,  if  pipes 
could  be  used  with  open  joints,  how  much 
better  to  adopt  that  course  than  continue  the 
use  of  close  jointed  glazed  pipes.  They  ought 
to  hesitate  before  acquiescing  in  the  principle 
of  mixing  house  drainage  matters  with  the 
surface  water  drainage  : they  might  as  well 
put  all  dust  and  refuse  of  every  kind  down  the 
drains  as  adopt  such  a system. 

Mr.  Lovick,  in  reference  to  the  Kilburn 
failures  (of  pipes)  said  he  considered  it  due 
to  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Foster  (who  advised 
the  adoption  of  those  pipes)  to  state  the 
cause  of  failure,  namely',  the  improper  removal 
of  the  timber  shoring  in  a deep  trench,  which 
caused  the  sides  of  the  trench  to  give  way, 
so  that  the  whole  of  the  earth  fell  in  and  crushed 
the  pipes. 

The  Chairman  said,  with  reference  to  some 
desultory  observations,  that  the  discussion 
had  certainly  taken  a very  wide  range,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  back  to  the 
practical  points  which  were  really  involved  in 
the  question.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  when 
the  question  was  again  brought  before  them, 
gentlemen  would  limit  themselves  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  own  practical  experience  on  the 
subject. 

When  the  subject  was  resumed  on  the  14th, 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Rendel)  repeated  this  very 
proper  advice,  and  said,  though  the  question -of 
the  relative  merit  of  the  pipes  made  by  different 
manufacturers  was  of  importance  (and  a paper 
on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  pipes 
would,  he  was  sure,  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
members),  he  begged  that  it  might  not  be  in- 
troduced that  evening,  as  it  was  not  relevant  to 
the  matter  really  before  them. 

Mr.  May  said,  that  the  object  of  some  of 
the  schemes  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Health 
seemed  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  sewage, 
for  ultimate  use ; but  he  thought  that  in  the 
drainage  of  any  place,  the  object  was  to  get 
the  sewage  removed  as  speedily  as  possible, 
and  that  the  preservation  of  it  was  not  in  the 
first  instance  an  important  end  to  be  gained. 
In  some  few  places  it  (the  sewage)  might  be 
applied  with  advantage ; but  they  were  only 
exceptions,  and  ought  not  to  be  adduced  in 
support  of  a general  system.  He  also  alluded 
to  the  statements  made  in  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
paper  as  to  the  mortality  at  the  Portland 
Prison,  and  contended  that,  if  those  statements 
were  to  be  received  for  anything  they  would 
lead  to  the  presumption  that  lives  there  would 
be  extended  to  150,  180,  and  even  200  years. 
That  showed  the  caution  with  which  such 
statements  should  be  received. 

Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  said  that,  on  such  a 
question  as  this,  honest  facts  fell  with  weight ; 
but  he  regarded  abstract  principles  and 
theoretical  schemes  as  quite  inapplicable  in  the 
drainage  of  towns.  He  had  certainly  seen 
much,  and  was  therefore  perhaps  entitled  to 
speak  from  experience  on  this  matter.  When 
he  first  joined  the  Sewers  Commission  he 
fancied  that  he  understood  the  subject;  but 
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*e  of  communication'  ™ 

ceived  there- was  so  confusiog,  tna^^^^^  , ^werg  were  laid  He  denied  that  with  pipe 
in  tuo  drainage  there  wu  - 

different  "localities  and  seem*  the  sower,  for  where  stoppages  occurred,  and  tow  tW*.«4«« 


he  resolved  to  judge  ^7”“^ ' dVainage  "there  were'  no  means  of  discovering 
and  he  had  spent  moch  time  in  vising  the  , « occurred,  and  how  they  arose. 

different  >°“  “'«  nit  touch  one'  I By  a careful  examination  of  the  state  of  the 

himself.  As  to  pipe  > , „ . house  drains  on  either  side  of  the  sewer,  the 

He  hated  the  very  name  of  thetr . and  felt  | easily  and  speedily  be  found 

inclined  neve, ,«o  ™nt'on  the  word  aga mMn  , ^hEtrttion  Jrose.  Vere had  been 
Rawlinson  had  stated  ‘“l [e,  “ "yss  aP„  \ H t0  ' felv  failures  in  the  pipe  drains  laid  on  the  Surrey 
^ a^^ad'sideof  the  metropolis,  and  there  the  system 

forbid  m®n  going  into  sewer  chir/neys.  he  advocated  had  been  carried  to  the  greatest 

^ready  forbidden  Imys^^oi^g^  ^p  C0Q1parjpg  extent  and  worked  well.  Still,  he  repeated, 

theTwo  subjects  \n  the  one  instance,  persons  1 local  circumstances  must  always  weigh  power- 
the  two  subjects,  in  i funy  with  the  engineer  m deciding  on  any 

were  P^vente^dfro.n  making  , sch>me  of  drains  for  a district.  The  adyan- 

voluntanlv  followed  the  occupation’were  free  ' tages  of  improved  drainage  would,  indeed  he 
Ifflnts  and  were  not  ompelled  by  any  one  to  contended,  be  immense.  Improved  drainage 
agents  ana  were  note  ' J t,,/re  were  would  give  the  advantages  of  equal  for  un- 

g0  into  t^,li®e^  nd  d neCeSsary  by  the  1 equal  and  intermittent  working  of  the  sewers  : 
wants'oFsoc^ty^whichwere  injurhrus'to  health,  J it^  would  give  quick,  flow  instead  of  a slow 
i r w rnnrp  iniiirinus  it  should  be  remem-  flow;  it  would  substitute  circulation  for  s 0 
bered*  than  going  down  into  the  sewers,  and  : nation ; it  would  give  short  lines  and  good 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  suggest  should  he  falls  for  long  lines  and  bad  falls.  Pipes  fo 
forbidden  by  statutory  enactment.  The  danger,  the  purposes  of  drainage  would  present  smooth 
moreover,  ought  be  in  most  instances  overcome  surfaces  instead  of  rough  ones;  impervious 
or  avoided  byengineers.bymeans  of  ventilation,  1 structures  instead  of  permeable  ones  ; fevv 
&c  He  next  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  joints  instead  of  many.  In  conclusion,  he 
pipes  in  the  St.  Giles’s  district,  quoting  a . re-  j remarked  that  a^gendeman  who  Jiad  ^opposed 
port  thereon  to  the 
signed  by  their  secretary 


po^rt  thereon  to  the  Sewers  Commission,  j pipe  drainage  (Mr.  Hawksley)  had,  however, 
signed  hy  their  secretary,  Mr.  Woolrych ; and  recommended  them  for  . the  drainage  of  the 
proceeded  to  point  out  how  inappropriate  and  i city  of  Durham— a curious  contradiction  to 
f /v.  i j irr/vuM  i<t>  in  Rpr.  ' Liu  nrmimpnk  d urine  the  nresent  discussion. 


ineffectual  pipe  drainage  would  he  in  Ber- 
mondsey, for  example,  where  the  sewers  were 
below  high-water  mark,  and  were  stopped 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  lie 
would  not,  in  fact,  use  pipes,  for  they  do  not 
afford  any  facilities  for  repair.  No  sewers 


his  arguments  during  the  present  discussion 
Mr.  Hawksley  said,  that  there  were  local 
circumstances  in  that  place  which  admitted  of 
their  being  used,  when  they  would  otherwise 
have  been  inapplicable.  But  even  there,  he 
had  proposed  to  introduce  them  to  a greater 


ought  to  be  constructed  that  men  could  not  ( extent  than  he  should  otherwise  have  done, 
go  up,  to  inspect  and  discover  at  once  the  spot  owing  to  his  conviction  that  the  General  Board 
where  any  cause  of  stoppage  or  other  source  0f  Health  would  not,  under  other  circum- 
of  failure  existed.  No  fallacy  was  greater  ^ stances,  have  given  the  requisite  sanction  for 
than  the  delusion  that  the  velocity  was  greater  obtaining  the  money  required  to  carry  out  the 
in  small  pipes  than  in  sewers  of  greater  siz^.  | WOrks  in  question. 

Mr.  Bidder  advocated  the  use  of  sound  j Mr.  Rawlinson  was  surprised  to  hear  such 
bricks  for  sewers,  not  hollow  bricks.  He  I a reagon  Rjven  for  an  engineer  departing  from 
quite  agreed  that  the  drainage  of  a town  hig  own  convictions,  and  recommending  works 
should  be  an  enduring  work  ; but  lie  did  not  ( in  which  he  had  not  fuU  confidence.  Nothing 
believe  that  pipes  would  prove  lasting.  1 h®re  should  induce  an  engineer  to  yield  his  own 
could  be  no  question  that  the  healthiness  of  a | opinion8  in  such  a matter;  and  he  could  not 
d ‘Strict  was  increased  by  drainage  I hat  was  understand  any  one  reconciling  it  to  his  con- 
no  recent  discovery;  but  the  benefit  was  i scieTlce  t0  lay  down  in  practice  what  was  op 
shown  in  young  lives,  and  was  almost  map-  , to  hig  Jconvictions. 
preciable  after  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  age.  ! r . 

Mr.  Roe’s  tables  had  been  attacked  during'  This  is  a brief  and  imperfect,  hut  we  have 
that  discussion;  but  he  had  heard  that  the  every  reason  to  believe  a faithful  outline  of 
General  Board  of  Health  had  paid  a large  this  lengthened  discussion,  in  which  many  of 
sum  of  money  to  become  possessed  of  these  , t ,,  _ • 

tables,  and  be  thought  it  was  much  to  their ' ^e  speakers  departed  widely  from  the  ma  n 
credit  that  they  had  done  so,  and  published  question,  and  several  showed  a degree  of  feel- 
them  for  the  benefit,  of  the  country.  . ing  ” on  the  subject,  which  would  have 

Mr.  Newland  said  that  he  had  had  consider- j geemed  extraordinary  to  any  not  acquainted 
able  experience  at  Liverpool ; and  he  had  : . , 

always  regarded  it  as  the  first  object  to  get  rid  Prev,ous  even  s* 

of  the  sewage,  and  to  have  main  sewers  that  J Some  who  advocated  the  new  views  on 
admitted  of  inspection,  in  case  of  stoppages  or  drainage  attacked,  in  the  first  instance,  indis- 
accidents.  It  was  also  a great  object  to  cut  . . , , , . , - . , 

off  the  upper  waters,  and  to  prevent  them  from  vnminately^  and  unwisely,  professional  men: 
getting  down  into  the  lower  levels.  In  the  phe  professional  men,  when  an  opportunity 
course  of  draining  Liverpool  he  had  laid  down  offers,  are  anxious  to  return  the  compliment, 


some  forty  miles  of  pipes  as  street  sewers 
and  yard  and  house  drains,  and  he  had  found 
them  work  well. 

Mr.  Simpson  said  that  sixteen  years  ago  he 
had  laid  down  a 2 feet  iron  pipe  for  drainage 
purposes,  one  mile  in  length,  and  he  had  never 
heard  of  any  failure  or  stoppages  in  that  sewer. 
He  thought,  however,  that  local  circumstances 
must  greatly  guide  the  engineer  in  deciding  I 
upon  the  drainage  of  any  district,  and  mate- 


and  so  poor  Truth,  whom  both  sides  are 
really  and  seriously  looking  for,  gets  shuffled 
about,  and  hidden  in  the  encounter, — hidden, 
however,  we  may  be  quite  certain,  only  for  a 
time,  and  to  shorten  that  time  is  our  earnest 
desire. 


Rolling  Metals  Wedge  Form. — A 


rially  influence  him  in  adopting  the  material  patent  has  been  applied  for,  under  the  new 
of  which  the  drains  should  be  constructed.  ' ' ' " ' 


He  thought  also  that  there  ought  to  be  means 
of  inspecting  the  drains  to  discover  any  causes 
of  stoppage. 

After  some  conversation,  during  which  Mr. 
Haywood  said  that  he  had,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  ceased  flushing  some  pipe  eewers 
and  drains  which  had  always  previously  been 
flushed,  and  he  found  that,  since  Midsummer, 
there  had  accumulated  in  them  one  inch  of 
deposit, — 

Mr.  Rawlinson  replied,  and  stated  that  flood- 


Act,  by  Richard  Prosser,  C.E.  Birmingham. 
The  specification  states,  that  the  improvement 
consists  in  rolling  bars  of  metal,  of  a wedge 
form, — that  is,  leaving  one  end  thicker  than 
the  other,  or  one  edge  thicker  than  the  other. 
Two  wedge-shaped  ingots  are  taken  and  super- 
posed one  on  the  other,  the  thick  end  of  the 
one  being  against  the  thin  end  of  the  other, 
and  thus  placed  they  are  submitted  to  th 
action  of  the  rollers.  When  the  bars  are  re- 
quired to  have  all  surfaces  smooth,  the  two 
ingots  or  bars  are  to  he  withdrawn  from  con- 
tact, and  placed  so  that  what  was  the  inner 
surface  becomes  the  outer. 


THE  ALLEGED  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL  LAWS  OF  MEDIAE- 
VAL CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Dr. 
Henszlmann,  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  on  the  6th  inst.  : — 

There  is  a striking  difference  between  the 
effect  produced  by  a church  or  any  other 
structure  deriving  its  origin  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  by  the  buildings  of  the  same  style 
erected  in  modern  times  ; and  as  the  details  of 
the  latter  are,  in  most  cases,  nothing  but  strict 
imitations  of  mediaeval  ornaments,  the  cause  of 
this  difference  must  lie  deeper  than  the  orna- 
mental surface : in  fact,  a somewhat  expe- 
rienced eye  will,  at  least,  guess,  if  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  fact,  from  the  delightful  im- 
pression produced  by  every  mediaeval  build- 
ing, that  there  must  be  a strictly  defined  law 
upon  which  its  harmony  depends. 

It  is  this  harmony  which  was  sought  for  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by 
Mathias  Roritzer,  an  architect  of  Nuremberg, 
who  wrote  a pamphlet  on  the  construction  of 
pinnacles,— “ Von  der  Fialengerechigkeit,” — 
translated  several  times  into  the  English  and 
French  languages  : it  is  this  harmony,  the 
search  for  which  we  meet  in  other  books  pub- 
lished in  the  sixteenth  century  and  later,  — 
it  is  this  very  harmony  that  was  sought  for  by 
Boisseree,  Steigliz,  Hofst’adt,  Cockerell,  Bil- 
ling, Popp,  Griffiths,  Cesariano,  Kallenbach, 
Heideloff,  and  other  authors  on  mediaeval 
architecture.  Nevertheless,  all  these  writers 
failed  in  the  attempt,  from  not  considering 
that  the  effect  of  harmony  can  never  be  pro- 
duced in  an  arbitrary  way,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  only  be  derived  by  an  organic 
process,  in  which  every  larger  feature  or 
system  of  construction  engenders  the  dependant 
smaller  features,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
organic  process  every  system  (for  instance,  that 
of  shafts  or  buttresses),  is  once  more  dependant, 
not  only  on  the  principal  unity,  but  also  on  the 
relation  in  which  the  single  systems  stand  to 
each  other. 

A similar  law  of  harmony  exists  in  music, 
the  principles  of  it  being  called  thorough  bass  : 
this  latter  is  known,  and  (notwithstanding  u e 
do  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  natural  musical 
system),  has  attained  a high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, whilst  the  science  of  architectural  har- 
mony flourishing  in  the  middle  ages  is  entirely 
lost,  and  for  a long  time  only  its  former  exist- 
ence has  been  recorded  by  a latter  product 
hearing  testimony  to  its  dark  origin,  I mean 
Freemasonry,  which  in  course  of  time  has 
taken  an  entirely  different  path  than  that  in- 
dicated by  its  very  name. 

It  is  true  that  the  human  ear  has  a much 
more  accurately  discerning  sense  than  the 
eye;  nevertheless,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  laws 
of  optics,  and  of  linear  perspective,  and  by  the 
obvious  harmony  of  buildings  of  ancient  times, 
that  there  is  and  must  be  in  the  human  eye  a 
similar  discerning  power,  and  a similar  mathe- 
matical basis,  from  which  the  delightful  feeling 
to  the  mind  arises,  when  it  becomes  aware  of 
harmony  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  coincidence  or  identity 
of  the  laws  of  hearing  and  seeing,  is  given  in 
the  works  published  upon  these  subjects  by 
Mr.  Hay,  of  Edinburgh. 

Having  become  long  ago  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement,  I applied 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  Constructional  Laws 
of  Ancient  Church  Architecture,  and  after 
having  consecrated  many  a year  to  painful 
toil,  had  at  length  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
discover them  in  their  full  extent.  And  this  I 
can  assert  with  propriety,  because  these  laws 
are  founded  on  mathematics,  and  I am  able  to 
prove  them  to  be  correct  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty as  any  mathematical  truth  can  be 
proved. 

This  assertion  may  seem  rather  improbable 
to  those  who  think  that  the  architects  of  the 
middle  ages  cared  little  for  numbers,  and  who 
are  aware  that  algebra,  in  its  higher  branches, 
is  a comparatively  modern  science.  To  these 
objections  I reply,  that  the  architects  of 
old  did  not  employ  much  reckoning  in  their 
constructions,  but  they  used  geometrical  forms  ; 
and  as  geometrical  forms  can  be  resolved  in 
numbers  or  mathematical  forms,  whoever 
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ws  the  geometrical  method  used  by  these 
litects,  will  be  able  to  find  the  corre&pond- 
niathematical  formula.  However,  the 
ient  masters  supplied  the  deficiency  of  the 
er  by  drawing  their  plans  and  elevations  on 
largest  possible  scale,  as  is  proved  by  the 
plan  and  elevation  of  the  first  planned 
ers  at  Cologne,  the  “ fac-simile”  of  which 
: published  by  Moller— by  the  yet  existing 
plans  for  the  Minster  at  Strasburg— and 
the  tower  of  the  Ulrn-minster,  the  eleva- 
1 of  which  we  find  in  Kallenbach’s 
hronologie  ” — by  many  ancient  plans  and 
rations  for  the  Cathedral  at  Vienna,  which 
quoted  as  yet  existing  in  Tschischka’s 
cription  of  that  church.  In  all  these 
climent  drawings  the  scale  is  so  large  that 
are  able  to  ascertain  the  measures  to  the 
f,  and  even  to  the  fourth  part  of  an  inch ; 

1 thus  there  can  be  hardly  a mistake  in  the 
asurement,  and  we  must  remember  that  all 
ise  drawings  are  but  general  plans,  and  that 
the  details,  most  probably  partial  plans  and 
vations  were  made  of  the  actual  size. 

[n  studying  and  comparing  the  churches  of 
: middle  ages,  I became  persuaded  that  out 
a ground-line  or  sum,  considered  as  basis, 

:re  can  be  developed,  either  by  a geometrical 
algebraical  method,  between  thirty  and 
:ty  sums  or  lines,  corresponding  to  the  size, 
e,  and  importance  of  the  building,  and  there 
with  very  few  exceptions,  not  a structural 
;mber,  be  it  large  or  small,  the  proportions 
which  are  not  defined  by  one  of  these  lines 
sums,  or  exceptionally  by  their  multiplies 
divisions.  I say  with  a few  exceptions, 
cause  there  are  parts  which  depend  entirely, 
t upon  architectural  rules,  but  upon  the  size 
the  human  frame  : for  instance,  a staircase 
ust  be  proportioned  to  the  steps  of  a man, 
d they  cannot  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
ructure : such  an  exception  is  also  the  width 
the  doors  or  windows,  and  in  most  cases 
e width  or  opening  of  the  bays.  I have  to 
id,  moreover,  that,  where  a size  defined  in 
i integrity  according  to  the  principle  has,  as 
ibdivisions,  smaller  or  equally  strictly  defined 
ses,  one  of  these  smaller  sizes  always  cora- 
msates  for  the  deficiency  in  the  whole  sum. 

It  is  impossible  for  a single  individual  to 
ace  the  above-mentioned  laws  in  every  old 
filding  still  remaining  : I therefore  confined 
y investigations  to  churches  and  temples, 
id  did  not  even  extend  my  research  to  wood 
instruction  or  vaulting,  so  far  as  the  latter 
cceeds  the  material  of  hewn  stone.  And  with 
iis  restriction  1 was  able  to  analyse  the  most 
mowned  Gothic  churches  in  England,  Ger- 
lany,  and  Hungary,  as  those  of  St.  Albans, 
loucester,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Canterbury, 
/orcester,  York,  Cologne,  Friburg,  Vienna, 
leissen,  Marburg,  Oppenheim,  Kaschau,  and 
mda.  Besides,  I traced  back  to  the  tenth 
imtury  the  first  dawning  of  the  knowledge  of 
lese  laws  in  Germany,  and  analysed  eighteen 
nurches  and  six  crypts  remaining  in  the  cen 
lal  part  of  that  country ; moreover,  I investi 
ited  ten  churches  on  the  Rhine,  all  built  in 
le  Romanesque  style,  and  six  of  the  Transi- 
lon  period,  as  those  of  Limburg,  Gelnhausen, 
t.  Sebald,  and  Zsambek,  the  latter  being  a 
ain  in  Hungary.  Not  content  with  the  re- 
fits obtained  in  that  way,  I tested  also  the 
aicient  Greek  temples,  and  found  the  same 
rinciple  dominant  even  in  the  Parthenon,  the 
cmple  of  Euleithya  and  some  others,  only 
Sfferently  applied  and  less  developed. 

, A sentence  of  Vitruvius,  otherwise  unin- 
blligible,  and  the  appearance  of  the  same 
i rinciple  in  the  ruin  of  the  old  Doric  temple  at 
ilorinth,  lead  me  to  suppose  that  we  have  to 
Honour  Pythagoras  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
eiese  laws  of  architectural  harmony,  which 
:rere  brought  from  Byzantium  to  Germany, 
i robably  in  the  time  of  Emperor  Otto  the 
Ir'irst,  and  thence  propagated  through  France, 
Iringland,  and  other  European  countries.  But 
i f we  acknowledge  Pythagoras,  or  even  any 
Ether  Greek,  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of 
liihe  principle,  the  full  development  of  it  is  due 
io  the  architects  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  a Christian  cathedral 
[atands  in  every  respect  as  high  above  the  finest 
jlrlreek  temple,  as  Shakepeare’s  tragedies  sur- 
pass those  of  Sophocles. 


The  Romans  built  their  temples  and  basi- 
licas on  a different  method,  which  was  not 
organic,  but  arbitrary  : this  is  proved  as  well 
by  the  theories  of  Vitruvius  as  by  the  greatest 
part  of  the  remaining  ruins  : nevertheless,  we 
also  find  Roman  temples  constructed  on  the 
Greek  principle,  but  then  we  are  obliged  to 
take  those  buildings  for  works  of  Greek 
masters  initiated  in  the  earlier  organic  method. 

As  the  earliest  Christian  churches  in  the 
Romanesque  style  were  commonly  fashioned 
after  the  Roman  basilica,  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  both,  but  even  this  more  arbitrary 
principle  is  far  different  from  the  entirely  arbi- 
trary way  used  in  modern  times  ; for  in  those 
buildings  a certain  part  is  always  regarded  as 
a unity,  from  which,  as  a fundamental  dimen- 
sion, the  proportion  of  each  distinct  architec- 
tural member  is  developed. 

I am  not  of  opinion  that  even  the  best 
architects  of  bygone  times  attained  to  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  harmony,  but 
surely  their  best  works  are  not  behind  the  best 
productions  in  musical  art.  This  leads  me  to 
the  firm  persuasion  that  their  principle  was 
that  of  natural  harmony,  the  more  60  because 
this  principle  is  at  the  same  time  a mathema- 
tical and  an  organic  one,  since  the  works  con- 
structed on  it  have  a very  similar  effect  upon 
the  mind  as  harmony  in  music,  and  because, 
as  I believe,  the  same  principle  will  be  found 
dominant  wherever  different  sizes  unite  to  pro- 
duce a common  effect.  I therefore  think  the 
knowledge  of  this  principle  a highly  valuable 
one,  not  only  for  architectural  but  also  for 
many  other  purposes.  Notwithstanding  this 
persuasion  I will  here  dwell  merely  on  its 
application  to  architecture,  and  even  slightly 
touch  upon  the  point  that  true  Gothic  build- 
ings cannot  be  erected  without  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Gothic  proportions;  that 
the  bare  imitation  of  Gothic  ornaments  and 
outlines  cannot  give  a genuine  Gothic  character 
to  a building ; and  that  a modern  work  is 
therefore  easily  distinguished  by  an  expe- 
rienced eye  from  an  old  one,  and  indeed  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  I atn  further 
of  opinion  that,  from  a knowledge  of  the  true 
organic  proportions,  much  time,  material, 
labour,  and  cost  would  be  spared  in  planning 
and  building,  and  that  whenever  a good  resto- 
ration is  required,  this  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  first  plan  was  raised  is 
almost  indispensable.  So  much  for  the  imme- 
diate practical  use  of  my  discovery,  and  that  I 
think,  too,  that  harmony  is  of  practical  moment 
in  human  life. 

It  is  true  that  by  the  bare  knowlege  of  the 
ancient  principle  of  construction  every  one 
cannot  at  once  become  a great  architect,  for  no 
art  can  be  applied  to  practice  without  special 
talent;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I am  sure 
that,  as  in  music,  whoever  respects  the  laws 
of  thorough  bass  will  never  produce  a piece  of 
composition  absolutely  bad  : so  in  architecture, 
whoever  makes  his  works  conform  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  ancient  laws,  will,  at  least, 
not  produce  anything  contrary  to  harmony, 
and  that  our  so  rarely  meeting  with  a building 

of  the  middle  ages,  particularly  of  a religious 

destination,  altogether  displeasing,  is  a proof 
of  the  above  statements,  to  which  I may  never- 
theless add,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  master- 
law  was  not  common  to  all  workmen,  even  in 


my  work.  And  in  case  the  committee  should 
be  convinced  of  the  correctness  and  import- 
ance of  the  principle,  I would  request  the 
society  to  acknowledge  it  by  a public  docu- 
ment. This,  and  no  more,  is  ray  request. 

Dr.  Henszlmann  proceeded  to  read  some 
remarks  on  the  development  of  the  ground 
plans  of  Mediaeval  Sacred  Architecture  in 
Germany  and  Hungary,  which  had  guided 
him  in  the  selection  of  his  examples,  as  well  as 
in  making  his  researches  into  the  laws  of  stone 
construction,  which  regulated  the  architecture 
of  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper,  Professor  Donald- 
son said  Dr.  Henszlmann  had  developed  some 
principles  in  the  construction  of  foreign 
churches  which  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  was 
not  before  acquainted  with,  and  which  had  not 
been  alluded  to  in  the  very  able  work  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity.  The  first  point  to  which 
Dr.  Henszlmann  had  referred  was  the  sup- 
posed existence  of  some  hidden  principle  in 
Mediaeval  church  architecture,  which  it  had 
been  the  anxious  desire  of  architects  of  all  ages 
to  discover ; and  he  had  duly  adverted  to  the 
works  of  the  numerous  English  and  foreign 
writers  who  had  devoted  their  attention  to  that 
subject.  Various  theories,  as  the  meeting 
knew,  had  been  propounded  by  these  writers, 
and,  in  fact,  architects  had  been  so  distracted 
by  a series  of  different  systems,  that  they  were 
puzzled  which  to  select  as  a basis  on  which  to 
proceed  in  designing  new  edifices.  The  par- 
ticular buildings  referred  to  by  Dr.  Henszl- 
mann were  exceedingly  interesting,  especially 
from  the  great  antiquity  of  some  Gothic 
churches  on  the  continent,  compared  with 
which  those  of  England  might  be  regarded  as 
of  recent  date.  At  Ravenna  there  were  build- 
ings of  the  sixth  century ; and  others  at  Con- 
stantinople of  the  same,  and  even  earlier  date. 
The  adoption  in  other  countries  of  the  form  of 
the  Byzantine  church— that  of  the  Greek 
cross,  with  four  equal  arms,  surmounted  by 
five  cupolas — was  a point  to  which  he  had 
hoped  Dr.  Henszlmann  would  have  alluded. 
Of  this  there  was  a curious  example  in  France, 
in  the  church  of  St.  Frond,  at  Perigueux, 
erected  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Greek  forms  were  entirely 
superseded  by  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  cross. 
The  originality  and  imagination  displayed  in 
the  churches  of  Germany  were  especially  re- 
markable ; and  it  would  be  marvellous  if  Dr. 
Henszlmann’s  theory  should  be  applicable  to 
all  the  varieties  which  they  presented  at  differ- 
ent periods. 

After  some  conversation. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Inman)  thought  it  right 
to  state  that  Dr.  Henszlmann  had  not  proposed 
to  submit  his  discovery  to  the  present  meet- 
ing : his  proposition  was  (and  it  was  for  the 
meeting,  if  they  approved  it,  to  authorise  the 
Council  to  accept  it)  that  the  subject  should 
be  referred  to  a committee  of  a limited  number 
of  gentlemen,  to  whom  he  woulu  freely  com- 
municate it;  who  should  report  upon  it  to  the 
Institute.  Dr.  Henszlmann’s  remarks  afforded 
a gratifying  proof  of  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  study  of  architectural  prin- 
ciples in  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Some 
gentlemen  present  might  recollect  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  the  year  1806,  on  a 


the  middle  ages,  but  was  eagerly  watched  as  a I pamphlet  by  M.  Dutens,  in  winch  the  origin 
deep  secret  possessed  only  by  the  most  emi-  of  the  arch  was  conclusively  traced  to  the 
nent  of  them,  who  were  honoured  as  chief  1 Romans.  Recent  discoveries  however,  had 
masters  : indeed,  Professor  Kugler  tells  us,  in  ; shown  that  there  were  round  and  even  pointed 
his  history  of  art,  that  a bishop  was  murdered  ! arches  in  ancient  A-syn.i.  He  fully  concurred 
at  Utrecht  by  a master  mason,  because  the ! in  the  remark  that  the  same  principles  were  to 
son  of  the  latter  had  revealed  to  him  the  : be  traced  in  Greek  as  in  Gothic  architecture : 
architectural  master- secret.  of  this  indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt,  for  all 

I am  not  as  jealous  of  my  secret  as  the  an-  proportion  was  based  upon  mathematical  prin- 
cient  masters  were  of  theirs : on  the  contrary,  ciples,  regard  having  first  been  given  to  the 
I wish  to  publish  it  for  common  use ; but  as  centre  of  gravity,  and  then  to  equipoise,  &c. 

I cannot  expect  a commensurate  reward  for  Far  different,  however,  was  the  doctrine  with 
the  trouble  and  toil  of  many  years  from  any  | respect  to  the  graces  of  harmony  to  be  after- 
bookseller, and  as  I wish  to  be  enabled  to  ac-  wards  added  to  a building  : this,  for  w.  nt  of  a 
complish  the  work  under  my  hands,  and  to  better  term,  might  be  callea  embellishment, 
continue  my  studies  respecting  natural  liar-  and  it  involved  a consideration  of  the  destina- 
mony  I appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  requesting  . tion  of  the  building.  As  a musical  production 
you  to  give  attention  to  this  matter,  and  to  in-  which,  to  an  untutored  ear,  would  seem  to  be 
quire  into  the  truth  of  my  discovery  by  ap-  an  entirely  chance  production,  might  neverthe- 
pointing  a committee,  to  whom  I will  lay  open  less  be  based  upon  fixed  principles  of  har- 
the  whole  economy  as  well  as  the  details  of  [ monic  proportions,  so  in  architecture  there 
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must  be  certain  relations  to  the  ancient  geo- 
metrical forms.  This  was  the  case  from  the 
earliest  ages  : in  Greece  there  were  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  who  were  reverenced  by 
the  people,  and  called  Dionysiasts,  or  temple 
builders ; and  he  believed  it  was  the  same  in 
Egypt.  In  after  ages,  a body,  recognising  no 
doubt  the  same  principles,  was  known  in 
Europe  as  Freemasons,  and  the  most  beautiful 
structures  of  this  country  were  erected  by 
them.  By  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  great 
men  of  the  day  that  body  was  unhappily  de- 
stroyed, and  King  Henry  VI.  might  be  said  to 
have  given  a mortal  blow  to  Freemasonry  in 
England.  It  was  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
in  the  present  age  principles  were  so  carefully 
studied;  and  it  might  probably  be  found  that 
the  theories  of  Gothic  construction,  already 
before  the  public,  might  some  of  them  corre- 
spond with  that  of  Dr.  Henszlmann.  He 
thought  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  bene- 
fit of  art  in  general,  and  architecture  espe- 
cially, if  the  Council  were  authorised,  by  a 
•vote  of  the  meeting,  to  accept  the  proposal 
- which  had  been  made. 

The  following  resolution  was  ultimately 
passed  : — “ That  it  be  referred  to  the  council 
to  appoint  a committee  of  three  members  of 
the  institute  to  examine  Dr.  Henszlmann’s 
communication  of  his  system,  and  to  report 
their  opinion  thereon  to  the  Institute.” 

Mr.  l’Anson  said,  it  was  clear  that  Dr. 
Henszlmann  considered  there  was  some 
mathematical  formula  or  data  upon  which  the 
mediaeval  architects  worked  out  their  designs. 
He  should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  he 
considered  that  formula  to  have  died  out  of 
men’s  minds,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  had  died 
out  at  the  present  day — whether  it  existed  or 
not  in  the  works  of  Sir  C.  Wren,  and  of  every 
man  who  had  thought  out  his  own  designs. 
He  apprehended  that  if  Sir  C.  Wren  had  been 
asked  to  explain  the  geometrical  data  on  which 
he  based  his  works,  he  would  have  found  a 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  would  also  other 
architects  of  the  present  day,  who  had  pro- 
vducid  very  beautiful  works. 

A Henszlmann  said  that  he  could  answer 
the  question,  but  he  feared  not  so  far  as  Mr. 
I’Anson  might  wish.  He  referred  to  a draw- 
ing illustrating  the  theory  of  Roritzer,  which 
, dated  from  the  year  1484,  but  which  did  not 
show  the  principle  which  the  mediteval  archi- 
tects used.  He  also  referred  to  a drawing  of  a 
tabernacle  from  the  church  of  Ivaschau,  in 
Hungary,  which  had  been  executed  on  the 
principle  which  he  had  discovered.  As  he 
had  found  out  the  principle,  it  was  very  pos- 
sible another  had  found  it  too,  but  he  had 
never  met  with  any  work  in  which  it  was 
alluded  to.  It  was  possible  that  even  in 
modern  times  there  were  some  works  built 
upon  that  principle,  and  if  he  were  to  inves- 
tigate them,  or  if  he  had  a plan  and  elevation 
of  them,  he  was  sure  he  could  tell  whether 
they  were  so  constructed  or  not. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  ZINC. 

HARD  LINES  FOR  “STANDING  ORDERS.” 

By  an  Underpaid,  Overworked  Lithographer. 
With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A lithographer  sat  in  a draughtsman’s  room. 
Scratching  his  sleepy  head. 

Trace,  trace,  draw, 

Till  his  eyes  began  to  wink ; 

And  still  with  voice  of  deepest  woe. 

He  sang  the  song  of  the  zinc. 

Trace,  trace,  draw, 

When  the  morn  begins  to  rise ; 

And  trace,  trace,  draw. 

Till  the  last  dark  hour  flies  : 

And  it’s  oh  ! to  get  away, 

From  this  horrible  Reference  Clerk, 

VV  ho’s  been  sticking  so  close  to  me  all  day,— 
If  this  is  your  railway  work  ! 

Trace,  trace,  draw. 

Till  one’s  stomach  is  empty  quite; 

And  trace,  trace,  draw. 

Without  any  supper  all  night, 
stream,  and  brook,  and  path. 

Boundary,  fence,  and  stream, 

Till  over  the  woods  I fall  asleep. 

And  “ foozle”  them  all  in  a dream. 

O,  men  with  nothing  to  eat, 

Or  drink,  to  support  your  lives, 

It’s  nothing  but  zinc  you’re  carving  about 

With  those  strange-looking  tools  and  knives 


Ink,  ink,  ink. 

And  gas,  and  fret,  and  fume. 

Inhaling  the  most  unwholesome  stink, 

In  this  overcrowded  room. 

But  why  do  I talk  of  that  ? 

That  surveyor’s  grumbling  tone. 

Is  blowing  me  up  for  a stupid  mistake, 

A mistake  that  I know  is  his  own. 

A mistake  that  I know  is  his  own. 

Because  I am  not  such  a fool. 

Instead  of  a curve  of  17  inch. 

To  use  a wrong  radius  rule. 

Trace,  trace,  draw, 

Till  I almost  lose  my  sense; 

And  what  are  its  wages  ? Is.  an  hour. 

And  many  more  kicks  than  pence. 

That  stupid  pen,  and  that  beastly  brush, 

A dirty  desk  and  a scale. 

And  an  old  zinc  plate,  being  things  I hate  ; 

But  this  is  your  work  for  the  rail  ! 

Trace,  trace,  draw, 

In  the  wet  November  night; 

And  trace,  trace,  draw, 

Beneath  the  hot  gaslight; 

While  the  R.’s  and  tall  McV.'s 
Around  me  tightly  cling  ; 

Tormenting  me  worse  than  a thousand  fleas. 

In  my  woollen  covering. 

And  it’s  oh  ! to  get  soon  away. 

From  this  nasty,  dirty  place. 

In  my  nice  warm  bed  to  snugly  lay. 

With  the  clothes  all  over  my  face. 

For  only  one  short  hour. 

To  feel  as  I used  to  feel. 

When,  after  I’d  washed  my  hands  and  face, 

I’d  had  a plentiful  meal. 

Oh  ! but  for  one  short  hour. 

To  get  outside  the  door  ; 

No  blessed  leisure  to  eat  or  drink. 

But  only  time  to  draw. 

A little  supper  would  ease  my  heart : 

But  in  eating  or  drinking  shop 
The  refreshments  must  stay  ; 

The  surveyors  won’t  pay 
For  either  a bit  or  drop. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A lithographer  sat  in  a draughtsman’s  room. 
Scratching  his  sleepy  head. 

Trace,  trace,  draw, 

Till  his  eyes  began  to  wink. 

And  still  with  a low,  lamenting  wail, 

(Would  that  its  tone  could  o’er  pockets  prevail), 
He  saug  the  Song  of  the  Zinc. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Stratford  and  West  Ham. — It  is  intended  to 
erect  baths  and  wash-houses  at  Stratford,  for 
the  use  of  the  poorer  classes.  Some  wealthy 
residents  have  intimated  their  willingness  to 
subscribe  liberally  in  aid  of  the  project. 

Norwich. — The  Norwich  Waterworks  Com- 
pany are  applying  to  Parliament  for  a Bill  to 
enable  them  to  raise  additional  capital  to  the 
extent  of  24,000/.  About  9,000/.  will  be  re- 
quired to  replace  the  old  pipes,  which  have 
been  found  to  be  in  a leaky  state  all  over  the 
city,  and  the  remainder  will  be  reserved  to 
meet  the  cost  of  extensions  into  districts  at 
present  unsupplied. 

Salisbury. — An  offer  was  lately  made  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Smith,  at  the  Cheese  Market  dinner, 
that  he  would  contribute  100/.  if  nineteen 
other  gentlemen  would  become  donors  of  a 
similar  amount  in  aid  of  funds  for  the  erection 
of  a new  market  house.  The  proprietor  of 
the  Salisbury  and  Winchester  Journal  has 
stated  that  he  is  also  willing  to  contribute 
100/.  provided  a suitable  site  be  found  abut- 
ting on  or  near,  but  not  in  the  Market-square. 
Another  donation  of  100/.  has  also  been  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  H.  Cooper. 

Thorne  Coffin,  Somersetshire. — A parsonage 
is  about  to  be  erected  here  for  the  Rev.  Philip 
Rufford,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George 
Truefilt,  architect. 

Bristol. — The  vicar  of  Bedminster  has  put 
forth  an  advertisement  appealing  to  the 
Christian  liberality  of  those  members  of  the 
church  who  are  willing  to  extend  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  in  the  house  of  prayer  to  their 
less  favoured  brethren,  asking  for  assistance 
to  rebuild  and  enlarge  the  present  parish 
church,  which  is  only  able  to  accommodate 
450  persons  out  of  a population  of  14,000 
souls.  It  is  proposed  to  rebuild  the  present 
small  and  dilapidated  church  to  be  capable  of 
holding  at  least  1,000  persons,  the  cost  of 
which  cannot  be  less  than  4,000/.  Mr.  R.  j 
Phippen,  a well-known  citizen,  has  given  i 


1,000/.;  Mr.  G.  Gibbs,  100/.;  Mr.  W.  Gibbs, 
100/.;  Mr.  Gore  Langton,  M.P.  100/.;  Mrs. 

T.  L.  Coulson,  100/. -The  parishioners  of 

St.  Mary  Redcliff  church,  Bristol,  have  pre- 
sented the  Rev.  G.  Campbell,  their  late  curate, 
now  promoted  to  the  incumbency  of  New 
Swindon,  for  his  faithful  and  unwearied  exer- 
tions, with  a testimonial  of  150/.  in  a casket 
formed  out  of  one  of  the  old  beams  of  the 
noble  edifice  in  which  he  has  so  long  laboured  : 
on  the  casket  is  a representation  of  the  church,  i 

with  a suitable  inscription. It  is  proposed 

to  form  a School  of  Design  in  Bristol,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Government  department  of 
Practical  Art.  Advertisements  have  been 
issued  to  persons  (male  and  female)  who  are 
desirous  of  joining  the  school,  to  enrol  their 
names  immediately.  Terms  for  morning  day 
class,  Is.  per  week  each  pupil;  evening  class, 

Cd.  per  week.  Mr.  John  Eagles,  M.A.  and 
Mr.  Robert  Lang,  are  the  hon.  secretaries. 

Dudley. — A Government  school  for  drawing 
and  modelling  is  shortly  to  be  established  in 
this  town. 

Kidderminster.  — The  town  council  here 
have  resolved  by  a majority  of  eleven  to  four 
to  appoint  a committee  to  inquire  as  to  a site 
for  baths  and  washhouses,  and  procure  plans 
and  estimates,  &c. 

Rochdale. — The  corner  stone  of  the  Melton 
Congregational  Church,  in  Smith-street,  was 
laid  on  Saturday  week.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  enriched  Gothic,  with  a tower 
and  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  transept 
and  nave,  and  the  designs  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Smith,  of  Manchester.  There 
will  be  sittings  for  910  persons,  besides  250 
children  ; and  the  proposed  cost  of  the  whole, 
including  the  boundary  walls,  is  3,500/. 
Towards  this  sum  upwards  of  3,000/.  have  been 
promised  by  members  of  the  congregation. 

Ormskirk. — The  only  fall  of  a building  attri- 
buted, partly,  at  least,  to  the  late  earthquake, 
that  we  have  as  yet  heard  of,  occurred  here  in 
the  case  of  a brewery  chimney,  lately  erected. 

Mr.  M'Manus  was  the  designer  of  the  build- 
ing, and  Mr.  John  Summer,  the  designer  of 
the  chimney.  The  chimney,  which  was  finished 
about  six  weeks  ago,  was  33  yards  high : its 
area  at  the  base  was  14  feet  square,  and  its 
arc  at  the  top  3 feet  square.  After  it  was 
completed,  it  was  observed  to  have  moved  a 
little  from  the  wall  of  the  building.  The  cleft 
was  found  to  be  greater  after  the  earthquake, 
it  being,  at  the  top  of  the  building,  which  is 
about  20  feet  high,  six  inches  in  length,  and 
at  the  bottom  cne  inch.  Since  then  it  has 
gradually  increased.  On  Friday  last,  the  wind 
being  high,  the  chimney  rocked  fearfully, 
until  it  fell  to  the  east  side  of  Aughtou-street. 
The  only  damage  done  by  the  fall  was  the 
destruction  of  a great  quantity  of  wicker  wood 
in  the  nursery  where  it  fell. 

North  Shields. — Plans  of  baths  and  wash- 
houses for  this  town  are  being  prepared  by 
London  architects,  and  a site  has  been  got 
from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Saville- 
street. 

Edinburgh. — A company  is  being  formed 
for  the  sanitary  improvement  of  this  city,  and 
especially,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  opening  of 
a carriage-way  or  other  convenient  access  from 
the  High-street,  Canongate,  and  whole  southern 
parts  of  the  city  to  the  general  railway  terminus 
at  Waverley-bridge.  A capital  of  45,000/.  will 
be  required  for  these  works,  of  which  a plan 
has  been  prepared. 

Glasgow. — The  Police  Commission  of  this 
city  have  directed  that  a map  of  it  shall  be  con- 
structed of  such  size  that  it  will  include  every 
operation  over  which  the  Board  presides,  such 
as  the  sites  for  public  lamps,  the  various  beats 
of  the  police,  and  the  situation  of  the  fire- 
plugs ; and  copies  of  the  survey  are  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  heads  of  every  depart- 
ment connected  with  the  establishment. 

St.  Heliers. — We  made  the  Jersey  Times  to 
say,  last  week,  that  four  streets,  about  the 
paving  of  which  there  had  been  a public  meet- 
ing, were  erected  four  or  five  years  since,  and 
had  since  remained  unpaved ; whereas  the 
streets  are  old  ones  that  were  left  unpaved  for 
thorough  drainage  purposes  four  or  five  years 
since,  and  still  remain  in  statu  quo. 


ST  ANDREW’S,  ENFIELD. 

In  the  course  of  repairs  here,  the  ancient 
sedilia  and  piscina  in  the  chancel,  represented 
by  the  annexed  engraving,  have  been  made 
visible.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  chancel  was 
originally  longer  that  it  is  now  : part  of  one  of 
the  openings  is  blocked  up  by  the  later  work. 
The  sedilia  are  attributed  to  the  fourteenth 
century,* 


THE  SPIRE  OF  ROSS  CHURCH. 

As  I have  been  informed  that  some  remarks, 
which  I have  not  seen,  have  appeared  in  a 
provincial  paper,  touching  a defect  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  elegant  stone  6pire  of 
Ross  Church,  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to 
register  in  your  valuable  journal  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  error  alluded  to,  of  which  the 
reparation  is  now  in  the  course  of  execution. 
A few  words  will  suffice  for  this  part  of  the 
subject,  but,  as  I wish  to  make  them  perfectly 
intelligible,  I will  precede  them  with  some 
general  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  structure, 
as  they  will  give  an  interest  to  the  communi- 
cation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a design 
more  graceful  than  that  presented  by  the 
tower  and  spire  of  this  celebrated  church  : 
the  delicacy  of  the  general  proportions  and  of 
the  constituent  features  harmonises  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  The  whole  is  character- 
ised by  simplicity,  and  the  best  skill  was  exer- 
cised in  the  construction.  The  extreme  height 
of  the  spire,  from  the  base  of  the  north-west 
buttresses  is  205  ft.  9 in. 

The  tower,  av\d  the  spire  with  which  it  was 
originally  crowned,  were  built  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  latter,  owing 
to  some  accident  which  befel  the  upper  part, 
was  restored  under  the  patronage  of  the"  Man 
of  Ross,”  early  in  the  last  century,  when  a 
very  considerable  addition  to  the  original 
height  was  made.  The  line  of  junction  always 
presented  a disagreeable  effect,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  to  unite  the  new  work  with 
the  old  in  such  a manner  as  to  efface  the  evi- 
dence of  the  alteration  in  the  proportion.  The 
height  of  the  spire,  from  its  base,  exclusively 
of  the  staff,  is  123  ft.  3 in.  65  ft.  were  taken 
down  in  consequence  of  the  late  accident  from 
lightning,  being  about  2 feet  more  than  the 
measure  of  the  addition  made  as  just  noticed. 
At  this  level  the  diameter  of  the  spire  is  9 ft.  6 in. 


* Wo  arc  indebted  to  a correspondent  for  the  sketch 
I from  which  the  engraving  was  made.  The  notes  which 
i accompanied  it  have  been  mislaid. 


from  north  to  south,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
stonework  9a  in. 

Of  the  faces  forming  the  octagon  two  mea- 
sure 3 ft.  9 in.;  the  rest  3 ft.  7i  in.,  3 ft. 
5j  in.,  3 ft.  2|  in.,  3 ft.  7 in.,  3 ft.  5 j in.,  3 ft. 
7t  in.  respectively.  The  paramount  difficulty 
in  adding  the  new  work  to  the  old,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  “cripple”  before  named  was  per- 
fectly well  overcome,  and  the  restoration  pro- 
ceeded in  a satisfactory  manner  to  the  height 
of  many  feet ; nor  could  it  fail,  so  long  as  the 
workmen  paid  proper  attention  to  the  full- 
sized  model  drawn  on  board  ; but,  by  an  un- 
accountable deviation  from  the  prescribed 
authority,  the  masons  were  negligently  per- 
mitted to  prepare  the  material  for  a true 
octagon,  the  fixing  of  which  upon  one  irregu- 
larly shapen,  gave  rise  to  lengthened  indents 
in  several  of  the  rolls,  and  impaired  the  good 
appearance  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  result. 

I am  glad  to  state  that  in  a short  time  the 
blemishes  will  be  entirely  obliterated,  and  the 
spire  restored  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

J.  C.  Buckler. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  WINCKELMANN’S 
BIRTHDAY,  AT  BONN. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  RHINELANDS. 

This  festival  was  celebrated  at  Bonn,  on 
the  9th  instant,  as  is  done  every  year,  and 
an  especial  programme  published  for  that  pur- 
pose, entitled  “Jupiter  Dolickenus,  Explanation 
of  an  Inscription  on  Stone  found  at  Ramagen, 
and  the  main  Figure  on  the  Heddernheim 
Bronze  Pyramid,”  4to.  pi.  edited  by  the  presi- 
dent, Professor  Braun.  The  meeting  took 
place  in  the  Trier  Hotel,  and  was  numerously 
attended.  Professor  Freudenberg  began  the 
proceedings  by  an  exposition  of  Winckelmann’s 
merits  as  the  founder  of  modern  archaeology, 
and  recalled  the  late  exertions  of  the  German 
historical  and  archaeological  societies  for  the 
preservation  and  the  publication  of  all  ancient 
monuments  of  that  country.  The  general 
meetings  of  those  societies  held  last  summer 
had  laid  down  the  principle,  that  they  would 
only  encourage  the  publication  of  works  for 
which  the  means  of  the  single  societies  were 
unavailing.  In  conclusion,  Professor  F. 
alluded  to  the  plan  of  M.  Aufsess  to  found  a 
German  Museum  at  Niirenberg,  towards  which 
he  had  presented  his  own  large  archaeological 
collection.  It  had  been  also  decided,  that  a 
Roman-German  Museum  should  be  founded 
at  Mayence.  Mining  Councillor  Noggerath 
next  spoke  on  the  Roman  road  near  Ramagen, 


along  the  Rhine,  built  under  Marcus  Aurelius, 
in  162,  P.  Ch.  and  observed,  that  as  neither 
gunpowder  nor  explosive  cotton  had  been 
known  to  that  people,  the  road  exhibited 
a great  amount  of  mechanical  skill.  He 
dilated  on  the  state  of  vective  mechanics 
( fortscliaffenden  Mechanic ) of  the  Romans, 
and  compared  the  present  works  of  quarries 
and  mines  with  those  of  olden  times.  Dr. 
Springor  read  a paper  on  the  influence 
of  Germanic  art  on  that  of  Italy.  After 
having  alluded  to  the  influence  of  German 
artists  on  Italian  architecture,  he  also  pointed 
at  that  of  the  northern  countries  on  the  sculp- 
ture and  painting  of  the  south,  and  exemplified 
this  by  the  connection  between  the  Saxon 
school  and  Niccola  Pisano,  as  well  as  the 
lasting  influence  of  Flemish  painters  on  those 
of  Naples  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  con- 
clusion, the  Doctor  mentioned  the  mutual  in- 
fluence of  Albert  Durer  and  the  Venetian  school, 
of  which  there  is  undeniable  evidence  both  in 
the  Feast  of  the  Rosary  of  the  German  painter, 
and  in  Titian’s  Christ  with  Coin  of  the  Taxes. 
Professor  Krafft  then  spoke  of  a series  of 
monuments  on  the  Syrian  coast  near  Beirut, 
especially  those  of  the  Egyptian  king  Rhamses 
II.  in  commemoration  of  his  Asiatic  victories, 
fourteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
Even  the  searing  influence  of  the  sea  breeze 
could  not  alter  the  figure  of  the  mighty  Pharaoh, 
at  whose  court  Moses  lived,  nor  were  the 
armories  ( cartouches ) of  the  inonarchs  im- 
paired. Close  to  them  the  Assyrian  conqueror 
Sennacheris,  in  the  eighth  century  B.C.  has 
incised  the  trophies  of  his  victories  into  the 
rock  wall,  to  which  were  added  afterwards 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabic  inscriptions.  The 
speaker  adduced  proof  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Egyptian  and  Assyrian  sculpture,  con- 
sidering the  last,  through  the  transition  link 
of  the  arts  of  Lycia,  as  the  prototype  of  that  of 
Greece.  It  was  a loss  to  the  society  that  it 
could  not  profit  by  the  presence  of  its  presi- 
dent, Professor  Braun,  who  had  to  attend  to 
his  parliamentary  duties  at  Berlin. 


Boring  an  Artesian  Well  at  Fob- 
bing.— The  boring  of  an  artesian  well  has 
lately  been  successfully  completed  at  Fobbing. 
A spring  of  pure  soft  water  was  obtained  at 
the  depth  of  276  feet,  flowing  at  the  surface  with 
a constant  supply  of  twelve  gallons  per  minute. 
At  2 feet  above  the  surface  the  supply  was 
found  to  bereduced  one  half;  at3feet  it  appeared 
to  have  found  its  level,  as  above  that  it  ceased 
to  flow. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

As  an  aid  in  the  preservation  of  pictures 
visited  by  crowds  of  persons,  I would  surest 
the  placing,  in  pendant  vases  or  small  boxes, 
powdered  charcoal,  which  had  been  sprinkled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  This  should  be  frequently 
changed  for  fresh  powder.  After  the  lapse  of 
a few  weeks  an  analysis  would  show  that  the 
charcoal  and  acid  had  absorbed  ammonia  and 
other  deleterious  gases,  and  to  that  extent  have 
saved  the  pictures  from  their  influence. 

A proof  of  this  powerful  antiseptic  may  be 
shown  by  a coarse  experiment,  viz.  : — Take 
powdered  charcoal,  and  spread  it  over  the 
contents  of  a cesspool,  and  it  wdl  immediately 
prevent  all  foul  odour  arising.  If,  also, 
powdered  charcoal,  sprinkled  with  sulphuric, 
acid,  be  laid  or  suspended  about  a stable  in 
little  boxes,  the  ammoniacal  gases  will  be 
absorbed,  and  there  will  belittle  or  no  painfully 
pungent  sensations  produced  on  the  eyes,  as  is 
frequently  observed. 

The  supply  of  ammonia  in  the  atmosphere 
is  most  likely  kept  up  by  the  decay  of  animal 
matter,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  surface  of 
living  animals.  This  is  absorbed  by  plants, 
and  accelerates  their  growth,  but  destroys 
rapidly  numerous  inanimate  bodies,  and  espe- 
cially metallic  substances,  such  as  pigments 
having  metals  as  their  base. 

Annther  suggestion  I have  to  offer  on  this 
subject,  which  is,  that  the  pavement  of  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  of  gypsum  or 
sulphate  of  lime.  It  is  absorbent  of  foul 
matter,  and  would  neutralise  the  bad  effects 
arising  from  un  wiped  shoes. 

It  is  extremely  cheap,  and  abounds  in  Derby- 
shire and  Nottinghamshire.  Some  qualities 
have  nearly  the  hardness  of  marble;  and  slabs 
of  3 to  4 feet  superficial  can  be  easily  obtained. 
The  colours  are  red,  pink,  grey,  and  white,  of 
various  shades.  Mosaic  and  geometrical 
patterns  could  be  arranged.  The  price  at  the 
quarries  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  shillings  per  ton 
for  good  blocks. 

Many  chemists  have  said  that  gypsum  alone 
will  fix  ammonia.  J.  M.  B. 


OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 

“Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags. 

While  recently  making  a tour  of  the  coast 
along  the  Channel,  it  struck  me  that  it  would 
greatly  assist  our  means  of  defence  if  a line  of 
electric  wires  were  laid  round  the  coast,  con- 
necting the  different  batteries,  ports,  military 
stations,  and  light-houses. 

In  many  parts  there  are  already  lines  along 
the  railways;  but  in  case  of  an  alarm,  much 
time  would  be  lost  in  reaching  the  stations,  and 
they  are  in  disconnected  portions.  It  would 
therefoie  be  better  to  have  a line  exclusively 
for  government  purposes.  The  line  might  be 
submerged  at  the  mouths  of  the  Thames, 
Humber,  Medway,  Severn,  the  Wash,  &c. 

W.  L. 
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this  subject  must  necessarily  occupy  much  of 
your  time  till  it  is  finally  arranged,  and,  like 
your  other  readers,  I am  of  course  desir  ous  of 
giving  any  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me. 

“Old  Aberdeen.” 


A COMING  COMPETITION. 

As  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  to  assume  that  a 
great  competition  is  on  the  eve  of  taking  place 
for  the  National  Gallery,  I trust  you  will  ad- 
vocate the  cause  of  those  like  me,  who,  from 
professional  labours,  have  not  all  their  time  on 
their  own  hands,  and  yet  long  to  join  in  such 
a chance  of  distinction.  You  will  naturally 
ask  me  how  this  is  to  be  done  ? And  the  only 
way  I see  is  to  commence  by  asking  only  plans 
on  a scale  of  \ in.  to  10  feet,  and  elevations 
*n_-  or  4 in.  to  10  feet.  With  such  a scale 
and  with  no  perspectives,  it  would  be  quite  easy 
for  such  men  as  ought  to  be  the  judges  in 
such  a mauer  to  select,  say  the  six  best 
designs,  and  when  this  is  done,  the  six  selected 
should  be  sent  back  to  the  architects  to  mature 
and  model  before  they  are  brought  before  the 
public  and  profession  for  final  decision  ; and 
lor  this  they  ought  to  be  paid  a fixed  sum  each, 
when  we  would  not  feel  it  necessary  to  spare 
them  any  labour  that  was  necessary  to  do 
just.ce  to  their  design,  either  by  plans,  eleva- 
tions, perspectives,  or  models.  I am  quite  clear 
on  one  point,  and  that  is,  publicity  before  th. 
decision  is  made. 

I make  no  apology,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that 


PLAN  FOR  VENTILATING  ORDINARY 
DWELLING-HOUSES. 

A simple,  and,  as  I understand,  successful 
method  of  ventilation,  adapted  to  the  purposes 
and  construction  of  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
has  been  lately  adopted  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of 
Mayfield-road,  Aigburth,  Liverpool,  in  houses 
he  has  been  erecting  for  himself.  In  the' con- 
struction of  new  buildings,  Mr.  Gibbs’s  plan 
is  to  leave  flues  in  the  jambs  of  the  fire- 
places, instead  of  building  them  solid,  making 
use  of  one  side  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air 
into  the  room,  and  the  other  for  drawing  off 
the  vitiated  air  through  the  fire.  The  fresh  air 
is  brought  to  the  lower  part  of  the  jambs  by 
having  gratings  in  the  plinth  of  the  building 
to  admit  it  under  the  floors.  The  drawing  off 
of  the  vitiated  air  is  easily  managed  by  con- 
necting the  flue  marked  C,  in  the  accompany- 
ing diagram,  with  the  under  part  of  any  fire- 
grate, the  front  of  which  can  be  made  air- 
tight. Stephens’s  or  Jobson’s  patent  grates 
are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  any  com 
mon  grate  can  be  made  so  by  means  of  an  air- 
tight ash-pan.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  adopted  by  Mr.  Nairson  in  his  ventilating 
grate,  but  the  plan  is  more  simple,  and  the 
mode,  of  admitting  the  fresh  air  into  the  room 
is  different.  Of  course  perforated  panels  or 
gratings  of  suitable  dimensions,  shewn  in 
diagram,  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  chim- 
ney jainbs,  inside  the  room,  one  for  emitting 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  other  for  allowing  the 
descent  of  the  foul  air  to  the  fire. 

The  plan  recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity, 
inexpensiveness,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  adapted  to  private  dwelling-houses.  As  in 
operation  in  the  house  of  the  inventor,  it 
answers  admirably.  W. 


CINQUE-CENTO  GLASS  PAINTING. 

Confuted  by  the  examples  he  has  himself 
adduced,  your  correspondent,  “ F.  W.  O.” 
endeavours  to  cover  his  retreat  by  a faint 
iteration  of  the  charge  that  I have  misde- 
scribed the  characteristics  of  the  cinque- cento 
btyle  of  glass  painting,  and  of  the  Brussels 
windows  in  particular.  On  both  points  I am 
content  that  your  readers  should  judge  between 
us.  * * * 

I intend,  ere  long,  with  the  permission  of 
my  friend  Mr.  Hedgeland,  to  submit  to  you  a 
sketch,  lately  made  by  him,  of  the  lower  half 
of  a window  of  the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous 
Sacrament,  at  Brussels ; in  the  hope  that,  if  its 
effect  can  be  so  expressed,  you  will  cause  a cut 
of  it  to  appear  in  some  future  number,  for  the 
sake  of  familiarizing  your  readers  with  the 
appearance  of  these  windows,  which  have 
acquired  a peculiar  interest  since  the  decora- 
tion of  St.  Paul’s  has  been  mooted.  Should 
this  proposal  meet  with  your  approval,  I may 
be  tempted  to  make  the  engraving  the  theme 
of  some  remarks  on  the  Cinque-cento  style  of 
glass-painting,  and  to  endeavour  to  show  that 
the  practice,  usually  adopted  by  the  artists  of 
that  period,  of  representing  subjects  as  seen 
under  the  influence  of  broad  sunshine  (neces- 
sarily involving  “ the  strongest”  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade),  is  that  best  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  art  of  glass-paiming. 

C.  Winston. 


A Chimney  flue. 

B Floor  of  lower  room. 


REFERENCES. 

C Foul  air  flue. 
D Fresh  air  flue. 


Coating  Tubes  with  Gutta  Percha. 
— Mr.  Russell,  of  Wednesbury,  has  secured  a 
patent  for  applying  coatings  of  gutta  percha, 
or  gutta  percha  combined  with  other  matters, 
to  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  iron 
tubes  ; more  especially  preserving  from  oxida- 
tion the  exterior  of  iron  lubes  internally  coated 
with  enamel. 

The  Railing  round  St.  Paul’s.— From 
the  proceedings  at  a meeting  of  the  City 
Sewers  Court  on  Tuesday,  in  last  week,  it  ap 
pears  that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
still  refuse  to  allow  the  railing  to  be  removed, 
even  under  compensation  offered  by  the  Sewers 
Commission,  unless  measures  be  taken  at  same 
time  for  the  improvement  of  Ludgate-hill. 


AN  ALLEGED  “ IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 
ON  LIGHT.” 

In  the  Portsmouth  Times  of  4th  inst.  is  a 
lengdiened  account  of  a suggestion  by  Mr.  G. 
F.  Harrington,  of  that  town,  that  what  we  call 
solar,  lunar,  and  star  light  is  produced  by  the 
“ action  ” or  “ power  ” of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  on  strata  of  “ inflammable  gas  ” on  the 
circumference  of  our  own  atmosphere  “ex- 
ploding” that  gas,  or  “igniting”  it  into 
“ light,”  or  “ matter  reduced  to  its  primitive 
atoms  by  chemical  agency,  and  kept  in  a fluid 
state  by  latent  heat.”  'The  inflammable  gases 
or  gas  he  supposes  to  be  what  is  generated 
on  the  earth  itself,  and  ascends  through  the 
air,  with  which  he  does  not  seem  to  suppose  it 
to  be  mixed  according  to  the  recognised  law  of 
gaseous  diffusion.  The  “ ignition  ” he  seems 
to  regard  as  something  precisely  the  same  as 
ignition  in  general,  only  produced  by  the 
“action”  or  “power”  of  the  sun,  &c.;  but 
we  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  least  glimpse  of 
an  idea  that  the  great  supporter  of  “ ignition,” 
oxygen,  was  necessary  to  enable  these  “inflam- 
mable” gases  to  burn.  The  author  of  the 
hypothesis  has  evidently  various  erroneous 
ideas  mixed  up  with  his  own  view,  as,  for 
instance,  that  light,  in  passing  from  the  sun  to 
other  planets  besides  our  own  must  necessarily 
be  itself  visible  to  us  in  its  transit  from  the 
sun  to  that  planet,  and  hence  that  since  it  is  not 
so  visible  to  us,  it  has  no  existenoe;  again,  that 
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the  idea  of  light  being  material  has  not  been 
questioned,  or  that  this  is  the  only  admitted 
theory  of  light.  One  thing  we  would  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  the  author,  first  esking 
what  he  means  by  the  solar  “ action  ” or 
“ power/’  which  he  regards  as  capable  of 
igniting  his  inflammable  gases — just,  we  sup- 
pose, as  “a  light”  itself  does.  Is  it  not  quite 
as  likely  that  the  sun  sends  us  the  light  itself 
direct,  as  that  it  sends  us  a taper  of  any  de- 
scription whatever,  wherewith  to  ignite  or 
explode  inflammable  gases  ? Moreover,  once 
“ exploded  ” on  the  solar  side  of  the  planet, 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  whole  stratum 
or  atmosphere  of  explosive  gas  is  not  at 
once  ignited,  so  as  to  yield  us  perpetual 
day, — as  long,  at  least,  as  the  ignition  lasts  ? 
The  idea  of  the  Portsmouth  Times  that  there 
is  any  novelty  in  the  hypothesis,  or,  as 
the  writer  calls  it,  the  discovery,  “ that  the 
commonly  received  opinion  that  the  sun 
shines  upon  us  is  an  error,”  is  itself  an  error. 
It  is  long  since  the  idea  was  suggested  that  it 
might  be  electric  force  alone  for  which  the 
earth  is  indebted  to  the  sun,  and  that  both  the 
light  and  the  heat  which  we  call  solar  might 
thus  be  generated  by  this  electric  force  within 
the  limits  of  our  own  atmosphere.  Were  there 
any  truth  in  this  idea  itself,  we  should  doubt- 
less be  indebted  to  the  actinic  or  chemical 
force  of  the  solar  ray,  more  correctly  speaking 
than  to  any  electric  force  for  the  light  and 
heat  which  appear  to  emanate  from  the  sun. 


BURSLEM  NEW  TOWN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
have  made  their  selection  from  the  designs  for 
a new  town-hall,  offered  for  their  adoption  by 
competing  architects.  For  some  days  pre- 
viously the  designs  (thirty-four  in  number) 
had  been  arranged  around  the  walls  of  the  old 
hall,  and  on  each  side  of  a screen  running 
down  the  centre  of  the  room.  The  plans  were 
sent  in  with  sealed  letters,  under  fictitious 
names,  devices,  and  mottoes.  A premium  of 
50 1.  had  been  offered  for  the  first  prize,  and 
20/.  for  the  second.  JNo.  9,  under  the  motto 
of  a mural  crown  with  a wreath  of  victory,  “in 
respect  to  its  external  elegance,  its  internal  ar- 
rangements, and  the  cost  being  certified  within 
the  specified  amount,”  was  adopted  as  the 
design  for  the  proposed  town-hall,  and  the 
first  premium  of  50/.  was  awarded  to  it.  The 
sealed  letter  accompanying  No.  9 was  then 
opened,  and  the  successful  competitor  proved 
to  be  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of  Wolverhampton. 
For  the  second  premium  the  board  selected 
the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Mente  et 
Manu.”  On  the  letter  being  opened  the  com- 
petitor wa3  found  to  be  Mr.  R.  W.  Armstrong, 
of  Calihorpe- street,  London. 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON  * 

Scahcely  had  the  Great  Plague,  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  last  paper,  ceased  when 
London  was  afflicted  and  at  the  same  time 
purified  by  the  dreadful  fire  of  1666  : this  fire, 
more  serious  in  the  amount  of  damage  than  any 
which  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  London, 
brokeout  in  Pudding-lane, nearNew Fish-street, 
from  whence  in  about  thirty  hours  it  spread  to 
Gracechurcli-street,  towards  the  north- west, 
and  to  the  Three  Cranes  towards  the  Vintry, 
in  the  south-east,  including  Cannon-street, 
and  the  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  in  the  way. 
The  flames  being  assisted  by  a violent  east 
wind,  spread  themselves  in  distant  and  varied 
directions.  So  striking  and  alarming  was 
this  simultaneous  breaking  forth  of  the  fire, 
that  suspicion  arose  of  its  being  caused  and 
extended  by  incendiary  means  : a careful 
investigation  of  several  contemporary  works 
and  other  circumstances  fail  to  give  any  sub- 
stantial foundation  for  this  charge.  No  doubt 
the  terror  of  the  time,  falling  so  close  upon  the 
horrors  of  the  plague,  rendered  the  minds  of 
men  suspicious  and  liable  to  charge  unfortu- 
nate yet  natural  causes  to  those  against  whom 
a large  portion  of  the.  public  were  prejudiced. 

In  spite  of  some  very  feeble  efforts  to  stop 
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the  progress  of  the  fire,  the  conflagration 
became  so  general  that  there  was  not  a house, 
hall,  or  church  left  standing  from  the  west  end 
of  Tower- street  on  the  east  to  the  Temple 
Church  in  the  west;  nor  from  the  north  end 
of  Mincing-lane  in  Fenehurcli-street,  from 
the  west  end  of  Leadenhall-street  and  from 
the  south-west  end  of  Bishopsgate- street,  as 
far  as  the  entrance  into  Threadneedle-street, 
to  Holborn- bridge  on  the  west  in  a direct  line, 
exclusive  of  the  damage  done  in  Throgmorton- 
street,  Lothbury,  Coleman-street,  Basinghall- 
street,  Cateaton-street,  Aldermanbury,  Addle- 
street,  Love-lane,  Wood-street,  Staining-lane, 
Noble-street,  and  Silver-street;  after  all 
which  ravagements  it  stopped  at  Pye-corner, 
near  West  Smithfield  : this  spot,  now  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Cock-lane,  Smithfield, 
is  marked  by  the  stone  figure  of  a child 
(engraving,  No.  60).  The  immediate  effects  of 
this  conflagration  on  thousands  of  citizens,  who 
were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  fields  and 
endeavour  by  the  erection  of  slight  huts  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  is  so  carefully  described  in  various 
works  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
particulars  ; we  will,  however,  give  the  follow- 
ing list  of  damages  The  fire  laid  waste  and 
consumed  the  buildings  on  436  acres  of 
ground;  400  lanes,  streets,  &c.;  13,200 

houses;  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul’s; 
eighty- six  parish  churches  ; six  chapels  ; 
the  Royal  Exchange,  Custom-house,  Black- 
well-hall,  many  hospitals  and  libraries  ; 
fifty-two  of  the  companies’  halls,  and  a great 
number  of  other  edifices,  together  with  time 
of  the  city  gates,  four  bridges,  and  the 
prisons  of  Newgate,  the  Fleet,  the  Poultry, 
and  Wood-street  Compter;  the  loss  of  which, 
by  the  best  calculation,  amounted  to 
10,730,500/.  and  notwithstanding  this  great 
destruction  of  property,  yet  only  six  persons 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives. 

A walk  from  the  Towtr  to  Temple-bar  (a 
distance  of  nearly  a mile  and  a half  in  a straight 
line)  gives  us  the  greatest  extent  of  the  fire 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  Queenhithe  to 
Cripplegate  from  north  to  south  : the  nature  of 
the  materials  which  covered  this  immense 
space  has  been  already  described  ; and  it 
seems,  when  wandering  over  the  district,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  large  quantities 
of  wood  used  in  the  houses,  and  their  height, 
and  the  closeness  with  which  they  were  packed, 
almost  impossible  to  form,  from  any  descrip- 
tion, a notion  of  the  roaring  noise,  the  bright- 
ness, and  other  terrors  of  this  great  fire.  The 
conflagration  having  ceased,  a proclamation 
was  immediately  issued  by  Charles  II.  to  pro- 
hibit the  rebuilding  of  houses  till  public  care 
might  be  had  to  re-edify  it  with  such  propriety, 
uniformity,  and  security  as  might  effectually 
prevent  the  like  destruction  for  the  future. 
In  this  proclamation,  the  King,  after  stating 
that, 

“ As  no  particular  man  hath  sustained  any  loss 
or  damage  by  the  late  terrible  and  deploruble  fire  in 
his  fortune  or  estate,  in  any  degree  to  be  compared 
with  the  loss  and  damage  we  ourself  have  sustained, 
so  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  take  the  same 
more  to  heart,  and  to  be  more  concerned  and  soli- 
citous for  the  rebuilding  this  famous  city.” 

The  King,  after  commending  the  patience 
with  which  this  affliction  was  borne  by  many 
who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  and 
advising  further  patience,  until  the  necessary 
considerations  for  the  safety  of  the  new  city 
could  be  arranged,  says  : 

“ In  the  first  place,  the  woeful  experience  in  this 
late  heavy  visitation  hath  sufficiently  convinced  nil 
men  of  the  pernicious  consequences  which  have 
attended  the  building  with  timber,  and  even  with 
stone  itself,  and  the  notable  benefit  of  brick,  which 
in  so  many  places  hath  resisted,  and  even  extin- 
guished the  fire  ; and  we  do  hereby  declare  that  no 
man  whatsoever  shall  presume  to  erect  any  house 
or  building,  great  or  small,  but  of  brick  or  stone  ; 
and  if  any  man  shall  do  the  contrary,  the  next 
magistrate  shall  forthwith  cause  it  to  be  pulled 
down,  and  such  further  course  taken  for  bis 
punishment  as  he  deserves,  and  we  suppose  that  the 
notable  benefit  many  men  have  received  from  those 
cellars  which  have  been  well  and  strongly  arched 
will  persuade  most  men  who  build  good  houses  to 
practise  that  good  husbandry  by  arching  all  con- 
venient places.” 


It  is  also  declared  in  this  proclamation  that 
the  principal  streets  shall  be  of  such  a width 
as  shall  by  after- consideration  be  considered 
sufficient  to  prevent  future  fires  from  spreading 
across  ; it  was  also  proposed  that  no  houses 
should  be  erected  within  so  many  feet  of  the 
river,  and  that  the  “ fair  quay  ” should  be  lined 
with  buildings,  which  might  be  an  ornament  to 
the  city. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  Parliamen 
met,  and  immediately  passed  an  Act  for  erect u 
ing  a court  of  judication,  and  for  settling  all 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants  with 
respect  to  the  houses  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  fire.  At  the  same  time  they  appointed 
the  justices  of  the  courts  of  King’s  and  Common 
Pleas,  and  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  to  be 
judges  of  the  said  court.  These  judges  con- 
ducted themselves  with  such  impartiality  and 
strict  justice,  that  they  obtained  the  general 
esteem  of  the  citizens,  who,  as  a mark  of  re- 
spect, had  their  portraits  placed  in  the  Guild- 
hall. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1667.  the  common- 
council,  in  consequence  of  the  Royal  declara- 
tion, passed  an  Act,  of  which  his  Majesty  highly 
approved.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  as  follows  : — 

“It  is  ordered,  that  the  surveyors  take  special 
care  that  the  breast-summers  of  all  the  houses  do 
range  of  an  equal  height,  house  with  house,  so  far  as 
shall  be  convenient,  and  then  to  make  breaks  by 
their  directions ; and  that  they  do  encourage  and 
give  directions  to  all  builders,  for  ornament  sake, 
that  the  ornaments  and  projections  of  the  front 
buildings  be  of  rubbed  bricks,  and  that  all  the 
naked  parts  of  the  walls  may  be  done  of  rough 
bricks,  neatly  wrought,  or  all  rubbed,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  builder  ; or  that  the  builders  may  other 
wise  enrich  their  fronts  as  they  may  think  fit.” 

Permission  is  given  to  enrich  buildings  by 
variety  of  forms  in  the  roofs,  balconies,  &c. ; 
and  that  any  six  houses  of  equal  height  and 
form  may  in  any  street  be  erected  immediately 
opposite  to  each  other. 

“ That  in  all  the  streets  no  sign-posts  shall  hang 
across,  but  that  the  signs  shall  he  fixed  against  the 
balconies,  or  some  other  convenient  part  of  the  side 
of  the  house.” 

Party-walls,  at  certain  distances,  were  ordered 
to  be  8et  out  by  the  surveyors,  and  no  houses 
allowed  to  be  commenced  until  all  concerning 
the  party- walls  was  settled. 

On  the  15th  November  following  the 
common-council  passed  another  Act  for  pre- 
venting and  suppressing  of  fires  within  the 
city  of  London. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  were,  that 
the  city  should  be  divided  into  four  districts  or 
quarters ; that  each  of  the  said  quarters  should 
be  provided  with  800  leathern  buckets,  fifty 
ladders  of  different  sizes,  from  12  to  40  feet  in 
height;  and  to  each  parish  forty  shed  shovels, 
twenty-four  pickaxes,  sledges,  and  two  brazen 
hand- squirts;  and  that  buckets,  engines,  &c. 
should  be  kept  in  readiness  by  each  of  the 
twelve  companies  ; ahd  inferior  companies  were 
required  to  provide  buckets,  &c.  according  to 
their  quality.  Aldermen,  sheriffs,  and  other 
corporate  officers  were  also  obliged  to  provide 
engines  and  other  matters. 

“That  every  householder,  upon  any  cry  of  fire, 
shall  place  a sufficient  man  at  bis  door,  well  armed, 
and  hang  out  a light  at  bis  door,  if  it  be  dark.” 

Orders  were  also  given  respecting  the  safety 
of  ashes,  &c.  and  plugs  put  in  the  pipes  in  the 
most  convenient  parts  of  the  streets.  The 
companies  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plas- 
terers, &c.  were  each  to  elect  two  master 
workmen,  four  journeymen,  eight  apprentices, 
and  sixteen  labourers,  to  be  ready  on  all  occa- 
sions of  fire  to  attend  the  lord  mayor,  &c.  for 
quenching  the  same.  Various  other  excellent 
regulations  are  made  in  this  enactment. 

In  1668,  the  lord  mayor  issued  directions 
that  the  fronts  of  all  houses  shall  be  kept 
paved  and  swept,  and  the  dirt  preserved  in 
tubs  or  baskets  until  the  raker  comes  his 
round,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  3s.  4d.  &c.  and 
that  the  inhabitants  shall  only  hang  and  keep 
out  their  candles,  lighted  to  the  accustomed 
hour. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  enacted 
that  various  streets  in  addition  to  those  which 
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had  been  already  appointed,  should  also  be 
enlarged  : the  money  required  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  also  for  cleansing  and  making  of 
drains  and  sewers  was  raised  by  a duty  on 
coals,  which  was  at  this  time  increased  to  3s. 
per  chaldron. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1670,  the  commis- 
sioners of  sewers,  in  consequence  of  powers 
granted  them  by  Parliament,  published  an 
Act  of  Common  Council,  part  of  which  is  as 
follows  : — 


“That  hereinafter  all  streets  within  this  city, 
called,  known,  or  set  down  as  high-street,  shall  be 
paved  round,  or  causeway  fashion,  and  upon  notice 
given  to  the  commissioners  of  any  defective  pave- 
ments, in  any  streets,  lanes,  and  passages,  within 
this  city  and  liberties,  the  same  shall  be  forthwith 
made  good  and  amended,  unless  by  general  consent 
some  better  expedient  be  found  and  published. 

That  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found  by  common 
experience  that  the  paviors,  to  hide  and  cover  their 
bad  workmanship,  have  oftentimes  spread  and  laid 
great  quantities  of  gravel  over  their  pavements,  to 
greater  charge  of  the  persons  setting  them  on  to 
work  than  was  needful,  and  which,  upon  a sudden 
rain,  did  either  choak  the  common  sewers  or  turn 
to  dirt  or  mire  in  the  streets  ; therefore  the  said 
paviours  are  required  that  hereafter  they  do  forbear 
to  lay  or  spread  any  more  gravel  on  the  pave- 
ments than  will  only  fill  the  joints  of  their  work, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  swept  and  well  rammed, 
and  leave  the  pavement  bare  of  gravel,  and  keep  a 
regular  method  of  pavement,  not  paving  one  door 
higher  than  another,  upon  pain  of  paying  5s.  for 
every  complaint.  That  the  breadth  of  6 feet  at 
the  least  from  the  foundation  of  the  houses  in  such 
of  the  said  high  streets,  which  shall  be  allowed  to 
be  posted,  shall  be  paved  by  the  inhabitants  or 
owners  with  flat  or  broad  stone  for  a foot-passage, 
unless  such  parts  thereof  as  shall  lie  before  any 
gateway,  which  may  be  done  with  square  rag,  by 
the  said  breadth  of  6 feet,  upon  pain  of  a fine  of 
5s.  for  every  week  the  same  shall  be  omitted  to  be 
done  after  notice  given.” 


Persons  having  occasion  to  repair  any  house 
or  houses  in  any  public  thoroughfare  were 
directed  to  apply  to  the  Chamberlain  for  leave 
to  board  in  a piece  of  ground  before  his 
building,  wherein  to  lay  his  materials,  or  in 
default  to  pay  a fine  of  40s.  and  20s.  for  every 
week’s  omission  to  do  so. 

Stringent  regulations  were  at  the  same  time 
made  for  the  sweeping  and  cleansing  of  the 
streets  and  other  matters  of  public  import- 
ance. 

Soon  after  the  fire.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
submitted  a plan  for  the  City,  in  which  he 
proposed  the  erection  of  the  “ fair  quay  ” 
already  alluded  to,  but  that  and  other  im- 
portant parts  of  his  plan  were  set  aside  by  the 
influence  of  various  and  powerful  private  in- 
terests. Notwithstanding  these  ill-judged 
alterations,  which  must  be  regretted  by  every 
one  at  the  present  day,  the  means  used  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  were  such  as  to  have 
not  only  prevented  the  occurrence  of  the 
plague,  but  also  the  spread  of  fire,  to  which 
London  had  for  ages  before  been  liable. 
The  buildings  erected  immediately  after  the  fire 
are  mostly  of  a plain  and  substantial  descrip- 
tion, built  with  brick,  and  occasionally  orna- 
mented with  facings  of  stone  or  light  red 
bricks.  Many  of  these  houses  remain  at  the 
present  day  (with  the  exception  of  the  win- 
dows) without  alteration  and  in  good  con- 
dition. The  house,  engraving  No.  58  is  a 
characteristic  example  of  many  of  the  second- 
rate  houses  built  immediately  after  the  fire 
and  has  the  date  1666  upon  it.  The 
houses  in  Cheapside  and  other  important 
places,  are  taller  and  somewhat  more  elegant 
m design,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  through- 
out the  site  of  the  fire,  the  houses  show  that  the 
intention  has  been  to  make  useful  structures 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  effect  ol 
this  is  to  give  the  city  a monotonous  appear- 
ance, which  will  require  the  labours  of  many 
years  improved  taste.to  remove.  While  pre- 
paring materials  for  these  papers,  we  have 
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trict  of  the  fire,  and  have  been  surprised  a| 
the  completeness  of  the  destruction.  There  is 
however  a house  at  the  corner  of  Friday 
street.  Cheapside.  which  has  been  but  little 
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the  Chained  Swan  outside : this  is  the  same 


house  known  in  early  engravings  by  the  sign 
of  the  Nag’s  Head.  An  engraving  of  this 
suspended  sign  is  given  in  the  first  of  these 
papers.  Inside  this  house  evident  marks  of 
the  fire  may  be  observed  on  the  massive  beams 
of  the  structure.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the 
date  under  consideration,  like  that  just  men- 
tioned, still  retain  the  old  tradesmen’s  signs 
in  front,  most  of  them  well  executed  in 
stone,  and  generally  bearing  the  date  1666, 
1668,  and  1669. 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  London,  under  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement which  had  been  created  by  the 
stern  teachers  plague  and  .famine,  assumed 
its  usual  appearance  of  trade  and  bustle : 
many  of  the  churches  were  rebuilt,  and 
new  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  was  rising  steadily 
under  the  direction  of  its  famous  architect. 

In  1687,  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of 
James  II.  there  arrived  in  England  15,000 
French  Protestants  who  had  been  compelled 
to  fly  from  the  persecution  of  the  reformed  re- 
ligion in  France.  The  exiles  were  immediately 
relieved  by  money  arising  from  a brief,  on 
which  was  collected  the  sum  of  63,7 13Z.  Out 
of  the  above  number,  13,500  settled  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London  and  parts  contiguous, 
who  not  only  improved  various  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  also  founded  the  famous  manu- 
factures of  silk  at  Spitalfields. 

During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and 
Queen  Anne,  in  addition  to  the  great  increase 
of  London,  several  Acts  for  the  improvement 
of  the  streets  and  police  were  carried  into 
effect.  In  1695  an  Act  was  passed  which  had 
an  important  effect  on  London  shops.  By 
this  Act  it  was  directed  that  no  person  should 
expose  for  sale  in  any  public  market  any 
mercery  wares,  lace  and  linen,  grocery  and 
confectionary  wares,  cutlers’  wares,  tin  wares, 
drapery  wares,  millinery  wares,  glass  and 
earthen  wares,  &c.  &c.  upon  pain  of  paying  a 
penalty  of  3 Z.  with  costs  of  suit. 

In  1704,  the  common  council  passed  an  act 
for  better  regulating  the  city  watch,  by  which 
all  former  acts  were  annuled.  In  this  act  they 
ordained  that  each  ward  should  provide  a 
number  of  strong  able-bodied  men,  and  that 
the  deputy  and  common  council  of  every  ward 
should  have  power  to  oblige  every  person 
occupying  any  house,  shop,  or  warehouse, 
either  to  watch  in  person,  or  to  pay  for  an 
able-bodied  man,  to  be  appointed  thereto  by 
the  said  deputy  and  common  council-men ; 
that  the  said  watchman  be  provided  with  a 
lanthorn  and  candle,  and  well  and  sufficiently 
armed  with  halberts,  and  watch  from  nine  in 
evening  till  seven  in  the  morning,  from 
Michaelmas  to  the  1st  of  April,  and  from  ten 
till  five  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

In  the  year  1707,  many  fires  having  hap- 
pened in  London  and  its  suburbs,  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  servants,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  for  preventing  such  accidents 
in  future.  This  Act  rendered  a servant  guilty 
of  carelessness  liable  to  a fine  of  100Z.  or 
eighteen  month’s  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  : at  the  same  time  additional  fire-cocks 
were  ordered  to  be  made,  with  leather  pipes 
and  sockets  to  screw  upon  the  fire-cocks,  and 
for  the  future  all  party  walls  ( except  the  houses 
on  London-bridge)  should  be  of  brick  or  stone. 

In  1710,  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabit- 
ants in  London  being  greatly  increased,  both 
in  the  City  and  suburbs,  the  churches  were 
thereby  rendered  insufficient  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  inhabitants,  wherefore  the 
Parliament  enacted  that  fifty  new  churches 
should  be  erected  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster,  the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  a duty  on  coals. 

In  this  year  new  St.  Paul’s  cathedral  was 
completed. 

In  1714  Queen  Anne  died.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  progress  of  London,  it  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  queen,  in  many  respects,  in  a de- 
plorable condition : the  streets  were  badly 
lighted.  In  the  December  following  the 
queen’s  death  it  was  enacted,  “That  all  house- 
keepers whose  house-door  or  gateway  does 
front  or  lie  open  to  any  street,  lane,  or  public 
passage  or  place  of  the  said  city  or  liberties 
thereof,  shall,  in  every  dark  night -this  is 
every  night  between  [the  second  night  after 


each  full  moon  and  the  seventh  night  after 
each  new  moon, — set  or  hang  out  one  or 
more  lights,  with  sufficient  other  wicks,  shall 
continue  to  burn  from  six  o’clock  at  night  till 
eleven  o’clock  of  the  same  night,  on  penaltv 
of  Is.  And  that,  under  the  same  penalty,  the 
occupiers  of  houses  in  any  court  that  faces 
any  public  place  or  passage,  shall  alternately 
hang  or  set  out  such  a light  on  the  outside  of 
such  doors  or  gates  as  shall  be  next  the  said 
public  place  or  passage.”  This  Act,  it  will  be 
seen,  applied  only  to  the  city  and  liberties  : 
large  districts  had  and  were  continuing  to  rise 
around,  to  which  this  Act  did  not  apply ; and, 
as  happens  at  the  present  day,  these  places 
were  left  neglected  in  sanitary  or  other  natters. 
It  will  be  scarcely  credited  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  while  proper  officers  are  appointed 
in  the  city  of  London  to  inspect  human  food 
brought  into  the  markets  or  shops  for  sale, 
and  to  punish  those  offering  an  inferior  article, 
that  in  the  immense  modern  suburbs  of 
Saint  Pancras,  Islington,  &c.  each  contain- 
ing a population  approaching  to  that  of 
Manchester  and  other  large  towns,  there 
is  no  officer  to  interfere  with  and  prevent  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  butcher’s  meat,  fish,  or 
vegetables.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  oppor- 
tunity this  affords  for  the  6ale  of  animals,  &c. 
which  must  not  pass  the  city  markets,  in  the 
close  neighbourhoods  of  Somerstown  and 
elsewhere.  In  like  manner  the  lighting  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  would  be  in  a neglected 
state;  the  streets  and  footpaths  were  still  ill 
paved,  many  not  at  all— and  many  of  the 
principal  shops  in  the  city  were  still  without 
glass — indeed  the  shops  adjoining  Bow  Church 
were  unglazed  some  years  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  (engraving  63),  and  those  near 
the  Monument  (engraving  61)  much  later. 

Schomberg  House,  Pall-mall,  engraving 
No.  62,  is  a good  example  of  a first-class  house 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Its  history  is 
most  interesting,  but  this  our  space  obliges  us 
to  defer. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  ENGRAVINGS. 

*50.  Sign  of  the  Sun,  Choapsidc. 

*51.  Half  Moon,  Wych-street. 

*52.  Seven  Stars,  Cheapside. 

*53.  Chained  Swan,  corner  of  Friday-street,  Cheap- 
side : this  house  partly  escaped  the  tire  of  1666. 

*54.  Entrance  to  Doctors'-commons,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard. 

55.  Cresset,  orfire  lamp,  formerly  used  in  London. 

*56.  Oil  Lamp  sketched  near  Lincoln’s-inn. 

*57.  Torch  Extinguisher. 

*58.  Brick  House,  Fish-street-hill : date  1666. 

*59.  Moulded  brick-work,  near  the  Tower. 

*60.  Figure  near  spot  where  fire  stopped  (now 
the  corner  of  Cock-lane). 

61.  Shops,  with  tradesmen’s  signs,  near  the 
Monument,  after  the  Fire. 

62.  Schomberg  House,  Pall-mall : time  of  Queers 
Anne. 

63.  Unglazed  Shops  adjoining  Bow  Church: 
time  of  Queen  Anne.* 


Brick  Manufacture. — Companies  have 
been  formed  in  the  most  eligible  localities  that 
could  be  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  manir- 
facturing  bricks  in  steam  factories,  by  a new 
patent  process.  One  of  these  establishments 
has  for  more  than  twelve  months  past  been  in 
operation  on  a small  scale  at  Huntingdon, 
where  six  men  and  four  boys  are  making 
60,000  bricks  a week,  no  alternations  of 
weather  in  the  slightest  degree  interfering 
with  their  operations.  Under  the  same  patent, 
and  on  an  improved  scale,  immense  works  are 
just  being  put  down  at  Arlesey,  also,  on  the 
Great  Northern  line,  a little  more  than  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  metropolis,  where  about  a 
million-and-a-quarter  will  be  made  weekly  for 
the  London  market.  Other  works  are  in  pro- 
gress at  Cambridge,  where  1 20,000  a week  will 
be  made,  at  Rugby  (120,000)*  Leicester 

(60.000) ,  Liverpool  (500,000)*  Manchester 

(600.000) ,  Birmingham  (600,000),  Derby 

(120.000) ,  Nottingham  (360,000),  Doncaster, 
for  the  great  Yorkshire  towns  (800,000),  &c. 
The  Nottingham  firm,  trading  under  the  name 
of  Edward  Gripper  and  Company,  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Guardian,  commenced  active 
operations.  This  company’s  works  will  occupy 
forty- six  acres,  at  Mapperley. 


* Those  marked  * are  sketched  from  existing,  examples. 
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THE  MEANS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

I have  long  thought  the  principle  on  which 
all  improvements  made  in  this  metropolis,  on 
a large  6cale,  are  conducted  in  a manner  very 
injurious  to  the  country  : a great  and  lasting 
benefit  would  soon  be  felt,  were  the  system 
altered  to  a more  just  and  comprehensive 
mode.  At  present  if  a large  improvement  is 
required,  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  to  be  ob- 
tained, money  raised  by  Government,  or 
advanced  by  them,  or  by  corporations,  raised 
from  the  taxes  on  the  people,  and  the  land  and 
property  to  large  amounts  become  the  free- 
hold of  Government  or  the  corporations.  The 
matter  is  generally  only  half,  or  badly  done, 
and  great  delays  (see  Farringdon-street,  for 
instance)  occur.  I would  recommend  a more 
satisfactory  principle.  The  plan  is  simply  a 
standing  Government  Commission,  to  he  called 
the  “General  Improvement  Commission,” 
consisting  of  architects  and  men  of  taste  and 
judgment.  All  such  works  to  he  first  sub- 
mittal to  them,  and  if  the  case  is  made  out 
and  approved,  to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  Par- 
liament as  a matter  of  course.  Power  to  be 
given  to  raise  Unnecessary  funds,  in  all  cases 
only  on  terminable  annuity,  for  sixty,  eighty, 
or  ninety  years,  as  may  be  advisable,  say  at 
4 per  cent,  or  at  marketable  terms,  making 
them  equal  tolong  leasehold  ground  rents,  which 
find  ready  purchasers.  Every  amount  required 
to  be  for  the  same  term  of  years  when  borrowed, 
that  the  annuitants  will  expire  annually,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  borrowed.  The  improvements 
in  all  cases  to  be  on  a comprehensive  scale, 
and  carried  out  with  rapidity;  and  when  the 
ground  is  covered,  the  street  formed,  and  the 
ground  let,  the  ground  rent  to  be  sold  by 
public  auction,  as  freehold  ; or  the  ground  sold 
by  auction,  for  building,  as  freehold.  The 
produce  to  be  used  either  in  further  improve- 
ments, or,  if  required,  to  reduce  the  call  on  the 
country.  The  tenure  of  leasehold  in  London 
is  very  objectionable,  and,  I may  say,  almost 
unjust.  All  erections  should,  by  law,  be  re- 
newable on  fair  and  just  terms.  Nearly  all 
London  is  the  freehold  of  a few  landholders, 
Government  at  the  head.  H.  K. 


NEW  MUSIC  HALL  AT  BOSTON,  U.S. 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Literary 
World  gives  an  account  of  a new  Music 
Hall  in  Boston,  just  now  completed.  It  is 
of  brick,  and  the  exterior  presents  nothing 
noticeable  but  its  size.  Entering  the  door, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  entrance  to 
the  hall : the  vestibule  is  very  small,  and  in 
the  space  of  a few  feet  you  can  get  into  the 
music-room.  This  absence  of  a fine  entrance- 
room,  however,  is  more  than  atoned,  for  by  a 
long  gallery,  which  shoots  immediately  from 
the  vestibule  along  and  outside  the  whole  of 
both  sides  of  the  room,  and  which,  in  allowing 
from  it  an  ingress  and  egress  through  some 
seven  doors  on  either  side,  secures  a comfort- 
able, quiet  movement  in  the  crowd.  Up  stairs 
there  are  two  similar  galleries,  with  the  same 
complement  of  doors,  only  the  gall,  ries  are 
larger  and  higher,  and  may  be  used  for  the 
promenade. 

The  music- room  is  on  the  main  floor,  even 
with  the  ground.  The  proportions  of  it  are 
very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  although  the  ceiling 
seems  high  at  the  first  look.  The  dimensions 
are — 130  feet  long,  78  feet  wide,  and  65  feet 
high.  Two  galleries,  on  three  sides  of  the 
room,  break  the  height  at  proper  distances. 
There  are  windows  only  at  the  top  of  the  side- 
walls,  admitting  the  fullest  light  for  day  per- 
formances; and  to  assist  the  ventilation  of  a 
room  to  contain  so  many  people,  there  is  but  a 
single  row  of  gas-jets  running  round  the  whole 
room  for  light  at  night.  These  jets  are  in 
front  of  the  windows,  and  just  under  nineteen 
ventilators,  each  five  and  a half  feet  square. 
The  ceiling  is  flat,  rounding  in  as  it  meets  the 
walls,  and  its  only  ornament  is  a series  of 
diamond-shaped  panels  of  a blue  or  sky  grey 
colour,  framed  by  a heavy  beading  of  a white 
and  neutral  tint  with  a gold  fillet.  The  side- 
walls  are  slightly  panelled,  with  a delicate  use 
of  gold,  and  coloured  with  several  tints,  such 
as  flesh,  citron,  &c.  Several  flat  pillars  are 
introduced  as  a relief : these  are  white,  and 


their  capitals  are  tipped  with  gold  and  shaded 
with  the  blue  of  the  ceiling.  The  side  walls 
below  the  galleries  are  panelled  and  coloured 
in  the  same  manner;  and  the  fronts  of  the  \ 
galleries  are  also  plainly  panelled  and  tinted, 
and  then  are  rimmed  with  crimson  velvet.  I 
The  stage  is  large  and  roomy,  and  built  so  that 
a choir  may  be  seated  when  not  singing,  as  is 
usual ; and  there  is  an  organ  covered  up  in  a 
recess  in  the  wall  behind.  The  galleries  at  the 
side  are  supported  from  the  walls,  having  no 
columns;  but  the  gallery  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  stage,  rests  on  several. 
There  are  only  two  rows  of  seats  in  each  side 
gallery;  but  the  one  at  the  end  has  five  rows, 
the.  last  rising  to  a slight  elevation.  There  are 
sea's  for  2,700.  The  furniture  is  of  a plain 
black  walnut  throughout,  with  the  trimming 
and  upholstery  in  keeping.  The  seats  are 
removable,  as  in  Tripler  Hall.  Each  sofa  seats 
four  or  five;  an  oval  back  in  a frame  signify- 
ing the  space  each  sitter  is  to  have.  The  colour 
of  the  cloth  covering  of  the  6ofas,  is  a blue  or 
neutral  green,  with  figures  of  a very  light 
bronze.  Even  to  these,  every  detail  whatso- 
ever has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  the  architect. 

The  colouring  of  the  whole  is  a composition 
of  neutral  tints,  which  produces  a tone  of 
finished  and  harmonious  repose.  Considering 
that  a large  and  perfect  house  was  wanted, 
and  that  the  means  were  limited,  the  execution 
reflects  the  credit  of  genius  on  Mr.  Snell,  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Morse,  his  assistant,  and 
designer  of  the  decorations,  and  a reputation 
on  his  confreres  in  the  work. 

The  expenditure  will  be  perhaps  150,000dols. 
which  is  owned  in  shares. 


MATERIALS  FOUND  IN  EXCAVATING. 

CUSTOMS  OF  TRADE. 

Stewart  v.  Hiscox. — This  was  an  action  to  re- 
cover 8/.  10s.  the  value  of  certain  materials  found 
in  excavating  by  the  defendant,  who  pleaded  the 
general  issue. 

It  appeared  that  the  plaintiff,  who  is  an  excavator, 
had  contracted  with  the  defendant  to  excavate  cer- 
tain ground  for  building  at  Greenwich,  and  that  in 
doing  so  he  found  the  materials  in  question.  The 
plaintiff  alleged  that,  under  that  contract,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  trade,  he  was  entitled  to  all 
the  earth  or  other  commodities,  such  as  old  bricks 
and  similar  materials,  which  he  excavated,  but  which 
the  defendant  would  not  allow  him  to  remove.  The 
case  for  the  defendant  was  that  no  such  custom  ex- 
isted, and  much  contradictory  evidence  was  given 
upon  the  subject. 

Lord  Campbell  remarked  that,  if  the  plaintiff’s 
case  were  correct,  if  he  hit  upon  another  California, 
he  would  be  entitled  to  all  the  gold,  so  that  he  did 
not  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown. 

The  jury  were  of  opinion  the  custom  had  not 
been  proved,  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  defendant. 


HOUSE  AGENTS’  CHARGES. 

Cox  v.  Blake. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Clerkenwell 
County  Court  to  recover  the  sum  of  32/.  for 
house  agency,  including  a sum  of  4/.  4s.  for  taking 
inventory  of  fixtures,  &c. 

The  case,  which  appeared  to  excite  considerable 
interest,  occupied  a long  time,  but  the  short  facts 
are  as  follow  : — The  plaintiff,  who  carries  on  busi- 
ness in  Bond-street,  was  employed  by  the  defendant 
to  let  a villa  residence  at  St.  John’s-wood,  and  in 
September  1851,  received  in  answer  to  an  adver- 
tisement an  application  from  a Miss  Johnson,  witli 
whom  he  entered  into  negotiation,  but  which  nego- 
tiation was  broken  olf  and  the  house  was  ultimately 
let  to  a Captain  Johnson,  plaintiff  receiving  his 
commission.  In  1852,  Miss  Johnson,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  the  house  casually,  ascertained 
from  one  of  the  servants  that  Captain  Johnson  was 
about  to  remove,  and  she  accordingly  applied  to 
Mr.  Blake,  the  landlord  and  present  defendant, 
who  accepted  h r as  a tenant,  letting  her  the  house 
furnished  at  a rental  of  1G5/.  a year.  There  was 
no  outward  indicat-  m that  the  house  was  to  let,  and 
the  information  was  obtained  entirely  through  the 
servant.  No  application  whatever  was  made  to  the 
plaintiff  on  the  second  occasion.  Mr.  Cox,  it 
appeared,  was  employed  to  take  an  inventory  on 
Captain  Johnson  giving  up  possession,  but  the  pay- 
ment for  this  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  grossly  incorrect. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Boswell-court,  submitted  that  the 
way  to  test  the  question  was  this.  Had  Mr.  Blake 
derived  any  advantage  from  Miss  Johnson’s  tenancy  ? 


If  he  had,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  his  commis- 
sion whether  he  had  little  trouble  or  no.  Miss 
Johnson  could  not  have  known  either  Captain 
Johnson  or  Mr.  Blake  except  through  the  plaintiff, 
who  introduced  her  in  the  first  instance.  It  was, 
therefore,  through  his  exertions  that  Miss  Johnson 
became  the  tenant,  and  for  which  services  he  was 
entitled  to  the  usual  remuneration. 

Mr.  Cressy,  the  barrister,  contended,  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  that  Mr.  Cox  had  no  substantial 
or  bond  fide  claim.  He  had  done  nothing  whatever 
in  letting  the  house  to  Miss  Johnson.  An  agency 
could  not  go  on  indefinitely  : there  must  be  some 
limit  to  it  ; and  Mr.  Cox  having  been  once  paid  for 
his  services,  he  could  not  saddle  the  defendant  with 
commission  over  again. 

His  Honour  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  negociation  after  the  house  was  let 
to  Captain  Johnson,  and  that  the  commission  was 
not  earned  a second  time.  The  letting  to  Miss 
Johnson  was  a pure  accident,  and  with  which  the 
plaintiff  had  no  trouble.  He  thought  him,  however, 
entitled  to  something  for  the  inventory,  and  would 
therefore  award  him  21.  2s. 


LANDLORD  AND  TENANT. 

Ford  v.  Bean. — This  was  an  action  brought  in 
the  Clerkenwell  County  Court,  for  the  use  and 
occupation  of  premises  situate  in  Sharp’s-alley, 
Cow-cross,  leased  to  the  plaintiff  by  Mr.  Harmer 
(late  alderman).  The  demand  was  for  a quarter’s 
rent,  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas  last.  The 
present  occupant,  who  had  been  the  tenant  of  Mr. 
Harmer  between  two  and  three  years,  had  never 
received  notice  from  that  gentlemen  or  his  agent  to 
quit,  nor  had  he  ever  acknowledged  the  title  of  the 
plaintiff  as  landlord. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Ely-place,  contended  that  Aider- 
man  Harmer  was  the  party  who  ought  to  have 
brought  the  action,  the  lease  being  antedated,  and 
the  plaintiff  himself  not  being  a tenant  of  Mr. 
Harmer  at  the  period  from  which  the  rent  was  novr 
sought  to  be  recovered. 

It  having  been  proved  that  a tenancy  from  year 
to  year  was  granted  to  the  defendant  by  Mr. 
Harmer, 

His  Honour  held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  re- 
cover, nor  had  he  (his  Honour)  power  to  give  him 
possession.  The  defendant  had  not  assented  to 
become  the  plaintiff’s  tenant,  and  he  had  a right  to 
say,  “ I do  not  like  you  as  a landlord  ; and  I shall 
continue  Mr.  Alderman  Harmer's  tenant  until  h« 
gives  me  legal  notice  to  quit.”  The  tenancy  had 
never  beeu  determined,  and  Mr.  Harmer  had 
assumed  to  grant  a lease  to  the  plaintiff  for  twenty- 
one  years,  which  he  could  not  do  without  giving  the 
party  in  possession  six  months’  notice.  The  plain- 
tiff had  never  had  a tenancy  under  this  lease,  nor 
could  he  have  possession  so  long  as  the  original 
tenancy  existed.  The  original  tenancy  was  in 
existence  when  the  lease  was  granted,  and  a new 
tenancy  could  not  be  created  until  the  former 
tenancy  was  dissolved.  The  judgment  must  there- 
fore be  for  the  defendant. 


flottceii  of  J3oofeS. 

Literary  Essays  and  Characters,  selected  from 
'‘The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Europe.”  By  Henry  Hallam.  London: 
Murray.  1852. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Hallam  will  be  made 
known  by  this  selection  from  his  work  on 
“ The  Literature  of  Europe,”  to  many  who  are 
at  present  personally  unacquainted  with  them, 
and  will,  we  hope,  lead  them  to  his  books  in 
their  perfect  form.  The  learning,  impartiality, 
and  critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Hallam,  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English  au- 
thors, and  we  have  in  this  agreeable  selection 
evidence  of  his  command  over  the  lighter 
graces  of  literature.  As  an  example  of  the 
writer’s  style  in  descriptive  writing,  take  the 
following  hketch  of 

FLORENCE, 

given  hen  speaking  of  the  residence  of 
Loren;-.  • de  Medici : — 

“ Florence  lay  beneath  them, — not  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  later  Medici  have  given  her, 
but,  thanks  to  the  piety  of  former  times,  present- 
ing almost  as  varied  an  outline  to  the  sky.  One 
man,  the  wonder  of  Cosmo’s  age,  Brunelleschi,  had 
crowned  the  beautiful  city  with  the  vast  dome  of 
ts  cathedral — a structure  unthought  of  in  Italy  be- 
fore, and  rarely  since  surpassed.  It  seemed,  amidst 
clustering  towers  of  inferior  churches,  an  emblem 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  under  its  supreme  head  ; 
like  Rome  itself, — imposing,  unbroken,  unchange- 
able. Round  this  were  numbered,  at  unequal 
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heights,  the  Baptistry,  with  its  gates,  as  Michel- 
angelo  called  them,  worthy  of  paradise  ; the  tall 
and  riehly-decorated  belfry  of  Giotto  ; the  church 
of  the  Carmine,  with  the  frescoes  of  Masaccio  ; 
those  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  (in  the  language  of 
the  same  great  man),  beautiful  as  a bride  ; of  Santa 
Croce,  second  only  in  magnificence  to  the  cathedral 
of  St.  Mark,  and  of  San  Spirito,  another  great 
monument  of  the  genius  of  Brunelleschi ; the 
numerous  convents  that  rose  within  the  walls  of 
Florence,  or  were  scattered  immediately  about 
them.  From  these  the  eye  might  turn  to  the  tro- 
phies of  a republican  government  that  was  rapidly 
giving  way  before  the  citizen-prince  who  now  sur- 
veyed them  ; the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  in  which  the 
signiory  of  Florence  held  their  councils,  raised  by 
the  Guelf  aristocracy,  the  exclusive  but  not  tyran- 
nous faction  that  long  swayed  the  city  ; or  the  new 
and  unfinished  palace  which  Brunelleschi  had  de- 
signed for  one  of  the  Pitti  family,  before  they  fell, 
as  others  had  already  done,  in  the  fruitless  struggle 
against  the  house  of  Medici  ; itself  destined  to  be- 
come the  abode  of  the  victorious  race,  and  to  per- 
petuate, by  retaining  its  name,  the  revolutions  that 
had  raised  them  to  power.” 


Moral  Sanitary  Economy.  By  Henry 
M'Cormac,  M.D.  Consulting  Physician  to 
the  Belfast  General  Hospital,  &c.  Belfast : 
printed  for  private  circulation,  by  Alexander 
Mayne.  1853. 

The  readers  of  the  Builder  do  not  require 
to  be  told  that  anything  written  by  our  cor- 
respondent Dr.  M'Cormac  must  be  well 
worth  perusal.  The  present  little  book  is  a 
most  valuable  concentration,  not  only  of  the 
author’s  own  ideas,  but  of  those  of  innumerable 
other  writers  (the  Builder,  of  course,  inclusive) 
whom  he  quotes.  The  object  which  Dr. 
M'Corraac  had  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  so  far  as  regards  its  size,  was  to 
condense  all  he  had  to  say  within  as  small  a 
compass  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
whole  has  been  several  times  rewritten — a 
labour  which  cannot  but  vastly  enhance  its 
value  when  published,  as  we  believe  it  is  to  be, 
for  behoof  of  the  people  at  large.  It  con- 
stitutes a suggestive,  terse,  and  improving 
little  volume.  The  author  has  included  moral 
as  well  as  sanitary  statistics  and  advices,  be- 
cause he  found  it  impossible  to  divide  them. 
“ Men,”  he  remarks,  “ are  not  miserable,  dis- 
eased, and  short-lived  merely  because  they 
reside  in  uncleanly,  wretched  homes,  but  be- 
cause they  are  untaught  and  untrained  as 
respects  things  necessary  to  human  dignity 
and  human  well-being.”  The  work  is  divided 
into  twelve  sections,  viz.  Female  Degradation, 
Employment,  Education,  Household  Culture, 
Criminal  Management,  Physical  Training, 
Clothing,  Food,  Drink,  Air,  Drainage,  and 
Prevention  of  Disease. 


11  We  are  constantly  anathematizing  vice,  igno- 
rance, and  improvidence,”  says  the  author  in  his 
preface,  “ but  we  also  are  confessedly  to  blame,  in 
60  far  as,  by  means  of  proper  culture  and  training, 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  prevent  them.  If 
Governments  will  not,  then  should  municipalities 
make  a sort  of  razzia  on  the  vile  recesses,  unfit  for 
creeping  reptiles  or  wallowing  swine,  yet  the  only 
homes  of  tens  of  thousands  in  all  our  towns  ; recon- 
struct these  wretched  homes  ; clothe,  instruct,  and 
employ  their  inmates  ; above  all,  educate  and  train 
tne  young.” 

In  reference  to  employment  and  the  power 
ot  Governments,  we  may  further  quote  a few 
suggestive  sentences,  written  under  head  of 

Employment,”  and  immediately  following 
the  author’s  observations  as  to  anonymous 
partnerships  and  working  associations. 


It  is  only  necessary  that  money  should  be 
certificate,  not  the  equivalent,  of  value.  Mr.  Dune 
has  proposed,  that  when  Government  took  a v 
for  money  they  should  issue  some  fifty  million* 

} r°-  66  dUly  c0ancelled  after  being  paid  in 
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serves  the  attention  of  publicists,  money  merchants, 
and  the  Legislature.” 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  say  that  such  a prin- 
ciple might  he  liable  to  abuse  ; but  could  not 
such  abuse  be  efficiently  guarded  against, 
whilst  great  good,  both  moral  and  physical — 
both  educational  and  sanitary — might  thus  be 
rapidly  conferred  upon  the  industrial  mass  of 
the  community  ? 


Rational  Arithmetic.  By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Porter. 

A new  edition.  Murray,  Albemarle-street, 

London. 

This  useful  little  volume  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  a conversational  form,  but  it  has  now 
been  altered  and  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools 
as  well  as  for  private  instruction.  Every  care 
compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  has 
been  taken  to  render  it  as — attractive  shall  we 
call  it — to  young  and  tender  minds  as  possible. 


fHtecclIatica. 


WELLINGTON’S  SEPULCHRE. 
Beneath  the  Dome  the  hero  lies, 

A genius  great  the  Tomb  supplies. 

With  civil  power  vast  to  raise 
Peace  and  War  to  equal  praise ; 

Striking  the  human  mind  with  awe. 

At  talent  scarcely  seen  before  : 

Resplendent  glory’s  earthly  home, 

And  Order’s  world  from  “ Chaos  ” stone. 

The  soul  and  body  here  unite 
With  boundless  good  cosmopolite. 

Now,  when  we  think  what  Arthur  won. 

And  see  the  work  that  Wren  has  done  : 
Wellington,  worthy  Wren’s  great  dome. 

And  Wren  quite  worthy  Arthur’s  tomb, 

We  seem  as  nothing  here  in  space. 

Or  dwarfs  creation  to  disgrace. 

But,  if  we  think  a moment  more, 

Our  hearts  must  throb  to  inmost  core. 

With  joy  and  pride  almost  divine. 

And,  man-like,  say,  “ These  works  are  mine  ; 
I built  the  tower  that  makes  me  small. 

Genius  and  strength  performed  it  all  ; 

And  like  a giant  I lift  the  mound. 

As  mole  the  earth  on  meadow  ground  ; 

And  greater  prove  myself  to  be, 

Than  these,  my  works,  that  lessened  me. 

A spark  of  Heaven’s  eternal  light. 

Gives  to  man  his  glorious  might ; 

And  when  such  works, — such  deeds, — we  scan. 
We  feel  that  God  has  come  to  Man  ; 

And  humbly  say  before  his  throne, 

‘All  honour’s  due  to  Thee  alone.’  ” 


j-'uiwiniu  ur  nun  nasunv  u 1 It. 

serious  destruction  of  property  was  caused  on 
Sunday  in  last  week  by  the  bursting  of  a 
reservoir  connected  with  bleaching  and  dye- 
works,  at  Elton,  near  Bury.  The  reservoir 
was  situated  at  the  head  of  a narrow,  and  in 
some  places  rather  deep,  gorge,  occupied 
throughout  by  a succession  of  works  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  each  with  its  small  reservoir,  or 
lodge,  formed  by  throwing  an  embankment 
across  the  valley.  For  many  years  only  one 
reservoir  existed,  at  the  Lower  Croft  works, 
where  the  accident  occurred.  Into  this  re- 
servoir were  conducted  two  or  three  small 
streamlets;  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  the 
flood  was  so  great  during  heavy  rains,  thal 
fears  were  entertained  lest  the  embankment 
should  yield ; and  this  led  to  the  formation  ol 
the  “ upper  lodge,”  the  embankment  of  which 
has  now  burst.  This  second  embankmeni 
was  thrown  across  the  valley  from  150  to  20C 
yards  above  the  first,  so  as  to  form  a reservoii 
having  a surface  of  seven  or  eight  acres.  The 
embankment  was  about  100  yards  long  ant 
33  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley.  I 
originally  contained  31,691  cubic  yards  o 
“ filhng,”  and  3,184  of  « puddle and  the 
estimated  capacity  of  the  reservoir  wae 
21,150,000  gallons.  The  gathering  grounc 
extended  over  some  370  acres.  The  work< 
were  completed  in  March  1845,  at  a cost  o: 
*ro™  to  1,500/.  Several  manufactories 

and  buildings  were  injured  before  the  torrem 
subsided,  and  altogether,  in  private  and  public 
property,  it  is  estimated  that  the  damage  done 
will  not  be  much  under  30,000/.  or  35,000/ 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  wreck  and  ruin  presented  by  the 
whole  valley  property  having  been  floated 
down  and  left  in  the  middle  of  fields,  roads, 
and  hedges,  and  lying  in  confused  heaps  every- 
where. It  is  said  to  be  a small  picture  of  the 
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Holmfirth  inundation  over  again,  so  far  as  the 
destruction  of  property  was  concerned,  but 
fortunately  no  village  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  As  it  was  on 
Sunday,  too,  there  was  no  one  working  in  the 
mills, — a providential  circumstance.  A corre- 
spondent of  a Manchester  paper  states  that 
“ Many  persons  have  considered  the  reservoir 
in  an  unsafe  condition,  in  consequence  of  water 
having  for  a long  time  oozed  through  the  em- 
bankment. This  impression  was  communi- 
cated to  the  proprietor,  but  he  did  not  appear 
to  consider  the  matter  important,  as  he  stated 
in  reply,  that  the  leakage  would  filter  the 
water.  Some  time  since,  however,  means 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the 
leakage  by  inserting  small  pipes  into  the  em- 
bankment to  carry  off  the  water  that  escaped.” 

The  Iron  Trade. — Prices  are  still  on  the 
advance.  Some  great  masters  are  said  to  name 
1 1 Z.  a ton  as  their  price  for  bars  and  rods. 
Hot-blast  pigs  made  from  mine  are  said  to  have 

been  refused  on  offers  of  5 1.  a ton  for  them. 

The  number  of  furnaces  in  blast  in  Durham 
and  Northumberland  is  stated  to  be  thirty ; and 
there  are  seventeen  building.  The  production 
of  each  furnace  varies  from  135  to  200  tons  per 
week,  according  to  the  mixture  of  iron-ores 
used.  The  present  price  of  pig-iron  made  at 
these  works  is  about  3 /.  3s.  6d.  per  ton  at  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  for  ordinary  brands  ; but  the 

Weardale  is  10s.  per  ton  higher. Immense 

quantities  of  the  ironstone  recently  being 
wrought  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
and  embracing  Eston  Nab  and  Roseberry 
Topping,  are  being  carried  daily  up  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  to  Witton- 
park  Iron-works,  and,  further  west,  to  Conside 
Iron-works.  The  recent  development  of  rail- 
way mineral  traffic  in  South  Durham,  accord- 
ing to  the  Shields  Gazette,  is,  for  extent  and 

profit,  without  a parallel  in  the  kingdom. 

Glasgow  news  of  a recent  date  says  : — “ We 
have  just  closed  a week  of  most  unprecedented 
excitement  in  our  pig-iron  market,  the  price 
having  advanced  about  6s.  per  ton  since  this 
day  se’nnight.  The  nominal  quotation  to-day 
is  65s.  for  m.  n.  warrants,  at  which  consider- 
able business  has  been  done,  the  market  closing 

with  a very  unsettled  appearance.” The 

Portland  Iron  Company  has  been  formed  for 
working  ironstone  fields,  secured  by  leases  at 
moderate  royalties,  consisting  of  5,000  acres, 
held  under  the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  works 
being  situate  about  two  miles  from  Kilmarnock, 
and  within  twelve  miles  from  the  shipping  port 
of  Troon.  The  property  contains  the  celebrated 
blackband  ironstone,  varying  from  14  to  24 
inches  thick,  extending  over  2,000  acres.  The 
remaining  3,000  acres  contain  large  quantities 
of  coal  and  ironstone,  and  probably  blackband 
also,  to  prove  which  borings  are  being  made  j 
and  it  is  expected  these  works  contain  a larger 
quantity  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  fire-clay,  of 
first-rate  quality,  than  any  other  in  the  kingdom. 
The  blast  furnaces  will  turn  out  30,000  tons 
or  pig-iron  per  annum. 

Elementary  Drawing  School  at 
Chester. — The  Mechanics’  Institution  of 
Chester  have  resolved  to  grant  the  free  use  of 
their  committee-room  for  two  evenings  in  the 
week,  for  the  use  of  an  elementary  drawing 
class,  under  the  Government  Department  of 
Practical  Art. 

New  Independent  Chapel  at  Cam- 
herwell-Green. — It  having  been  deemed 
desirable  to  erect  a new  place  of  worship,  with 
vestries  and  schoolrooms  attached,  a piece  of 
freehold  land,  on  the  south  side  of  Camber- 
well-green, was  purchased  for  the  purpose ; 
and  a design  having  been  furnished  by  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Co.  of  Bath,  architects,  a contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  building  was  entered 
into  with  Mr.  John  Glenn,  of  the  Liverpool- 
road,  London,  builder,  by  whom  the  works  were 
commenced  a short  time  since,  and  the  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  in  course  of  last  week. 
The  chapel  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  will  be  ornamented  in  front  with 
two  decorated  towers.  The  extreme  length  is 
about  110  feet,  and  breadth,  60  feet.  The 
material  is  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  quoins  and 
dressings  of  Caen  stone.  In  addition  to  the 
schools  in  the  rear,  the  chapel  will  contain  seats 
for  1,000  adults  and  300  children. 
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The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1853. — 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  principal  cities  of 
France,  Belgium,  and  Prussia,  will  be  exhi- 
bitors, headed  respectively  by  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  and  their  majesties  King  Leopold 
and  Frederick  William  IV.  each  of  whom  has 
promised  to  contribute  exquisite  specimens  of 
the  vertu,  art,  and  manufactures  of  their  king- 
doms. To  this  list  can  now  be  added  the 
Austrian  dominions,  where  the  government 
has  issued  special  invitations  to  all  the  Austrian 
manufacturers  to  contribute  specimens  to  the 
Exhibition.  The  Swiss  government  are  like- 
wise alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Exhibition, 
a communication  having  last  week  been  re- 
ceived from  the  vice-consul  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation in  London,  requesting  that  the 
fullest  information  may  be  immediately  for- 
warded to  him,  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  leading 
watchmakers  at  Geneva,  and  the  other  manu- 
facturing towns  of  Switzerland,  to  send  a choice 
•collection  of  the  beautiful  articles  for  which 
they  are  justly  celebrated.  Though  not  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  an  “ Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion,” there  will  be  an  archaeological  collection 
illustrative  of  Ireland  and  Ireland’s  history. 

Wall  Painting  in  Exeter  Cathe- 
dral.— An  interesting  subject,  painted  in 
distemper,  has  just  been  brought  to  light  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  north  tower  of  Exeter 
Cathedral.  The  zeal  and  industry  of  Mr. 
Winsor,  the  senior  verger,  in  clearing  off  the 
whitewash  from  an  area  about  7 feet  by  9 feet, 
has  been  the  means  of  displaying  the  whole  of 
the  figures  with  great  clearness.  It  repre- 
sents the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  who 
stands  erect,  holding  the  red-cross  banner. 
Around  are  four  or  five  crouched  figures — 
“ the  Pharisees  ” and  soldiers  : the  angel  that 
“rolled  back  the  stone”  is  behind.  In  the 
middle  distance  appear  the  women  approach- 
ing the  se'pulchre;  in  another  place,  “she 
supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener.”  The 
buildings  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  background, 
remind  the  archieologist  pleasantly  of  round 
churches  and  Romanesque  spires.  The  paint- 
ing occupies  a space  between  the  clock — dating 
some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century — and  the 
angle  of  the  tower.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Ashworth  to  make  a drawing  of  the  subject, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be  in- 
clined to  scale  the  inclosure  of  Silkes  Chantry 
by  ladder  to  get  a near  view ; and  it  may  be 
well  thus  to  perpetuate  colours  which  might 
not  permanently 

“ Bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 

Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man  has 
reft  away.” 

Railway  Matters. — Strong  symptoms  of 
revival  in  the  activity  of  railway  projectors 
have  manifested  themselves  this  year.  The 
number  of  plans  lodged  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  29th  and  30th  ult.  were  about  160,  a 
great  proportion  being  extensions  of  existing 

railways. The  following  are  among  the 

principal  amalgamation  Bills  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament : — The  London  and  North- 
Western  and  the  Midland  ; the  London  and 
North-Western  and  the  North  Staffordshire  ; 
the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Birk- 
enhead, Lancashire,  and  Cheshire;  the  London 
and  North-Western  and  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury  and  Chester; 
the  Newport,  Abergavenny,  and  Hereford,  and 
the  London  and  North-Western,  thus  making 
a proposed  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  latter 
company  of  27,387,344/.  expended  on  887 
miles,  and  a total  to  30th  of  June  last  of 
56,962,041/.  expended  on  1,441  miles  of  rail- 
way;— the  Great  Western  and  Shrewsbury 
and  Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury  and  Chester, 
making  an  addition  of  2,797,825/.  to  the 
capital  expended  by  the  Great  Western,  and  a 
total,  including  the  Birmingham  and  Oxford, 
of  21,000,000/. ; — the  York,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick,  the  York  and  North  Midland,  and 
the  Leeds  Northern,  including  an  expenditure 
of  1 9,000  000/.  on  653  miles  ; — the  London  and 
South-Western  and  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast,  aggregate  expenditure, 

1 5,862,845/.  and  mileage,  426  miles ; — the  Nor- 
folk and  Eastern  Counties,  aggregate  capital 

expended,  11,915,683/. The  railway  line 

from  Sunderland  Dock  to  the  Pensher  station 
of  the  York  and  Berwick  Railway  is  now  com- 


plete. In  the  first  nine  miles  there  are  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  bridges,  four  of  iron  and  twelve 
of  stone,  besides  a large  culvert.  There  have 
been  some  large  cuts  and  embankments  on  the 
line.  There  is  a branch  line  to  the  Derwent 
ironworks.  The  passenger  stations  are  six  in 
number.  The  tot^l  cost  is  estimated  at 
250,000/. 

Art-works  in  Progress  at  Rome. — 
According  to  a correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  Gibson’s  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  in  course  of 
execution.  It  will  be  finished  in  three  months. 
The  sculptor  is  likewise  engaged  on  another 
work  of  national  interest.  It  is  to  be  of 
colossal  proportions,  representing  her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria  seated  on  the  throne,  with 
attendant  figures  at  each  side,  the  one  of 
Clemency,  the  other  of  Justice.  The  statue  of 
the  Queen  is  at  present  being  raised  in 
clay.  The  United  States’  National  Monu- 
ment to  Washington  is  being  executed  by 
Mr.  Crawford,  an  American  sculptor.  It  will 
be  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  existing. 
Rauch’s  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  at 
Berlin,  is  of  considerably  less  proportions. 
The  base  of  the  Washington  monument  is  a 
oomplete  circle  : on  this  a star  with  six  points 
is  raised,  and  on  this  rises  the  actual  base  to 
the  equestrian  figure.  Six  eagles  surround  the 
steps  on  the  circle,  and  six  colossal  statues  of 
eminent  Americans  surround  the  pedestal — 
Henry,  Lee,  Mason,  Marshall,  Allen,  and 
Jefferson.  The  whole  is  on  a gigantic  scale, 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  The  figures  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Henry  are  completed,  and  forwarded 
to  Muller’s  foundry  at  Munich,  to  be  cast  in 
bronze.  The  artist  is  raising  the  figure  of 
Washington’s  horse — a mound  of  clay.  The 
papal  government  last  year  made  a donation  of 
an  immense  block  of  marble  for  the  works. 

Repair  of  The  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. — The  Berlin  Spener’s  Gazette 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a private  letter  from 
Jerusalem,  that  the  Sultan  had  resolved  to 
repair  the  defect  in  the  cupola  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  his  own  expense,  to 
appease  the  disputes  to  which  the  state  of  the 
building  had  given  rise  among  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Christians.  A Turkish  engineer  had 
arrived,  with  orders  to  survey  the  edifice,  and 
make  the  necessary  measurements  and  esti- 
mates for  the  repairs.  On  the  day  after  the 
arrival  of  the  engineer,  Affif  Effendi,  a con- 
ference was  held  in  the  body  of  the  church,  at 
which  he  stated  it  was  the  declared  will  of  the 
Sultan,  that  the  dispute  about  rebuilding  the 
cupola  should  be  settled  : he  had  therefore 
resolved,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of 
powers  interested  in  it,  to  undertake  the  resto- 
ration of  it  at  his  own  cost:  the  Effendi  notified, 
accordingly,  that  he  should  commence  the 
survey  on  the  following  morning. 

Breach  of  Contract. — At  Marlborough- 
street  police-office,  Alexis  Le  Bray  was 
summoned  before  Mr.  Bingham  for  breach 
of  contract  with  his  employer,  Samson  Wer- 
theimer, ironmonger  and  ormolu  worker, 
Greek-street,  Soho.  It  was  proved  that  the 
defendant  had  entered  into  a written  contract 
with  the  complainant  for  one  year  at  36s.  a 
week.  The  year  having  expired,  the  contract 
was  renewed  for  another  year  at  2/.  per  week. 
The  defendant  having  been  offered  higher 
wages  by  another  house,  suddenly  left  his 
employment,  and  did  not  even  return  to  finish 
the  work  in  hand.  The  defendant  admitted 
the  authenticity  of  the  contract.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham said  he  was  sorry  to  have  to  send  a skil- 
ful workman  to  prison,  but  as  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  defendant’s  conduct  he 
must  put  the  Act  in  force.  Verdict, — imprison- 
ment for  one  month. 

Architectural  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  second  meeting  of  the  session  of 
this  institute  was  held  last  week,  being  the 
first  this  season  in  Glasgow.  Sheriff  Bell  pre- 
sided, and,  on  opening  the  proceedings  of  the 
evening,  he  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
progress  the  institute  had  made,  intimating 
that  the  numbers  now  amounted  to  400.  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe  then  read  a paper  on  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  Church  Architecture 
in  England,  from  the  Heptarchy  to  the 
Reformation. 


Killarney  Junction  Railway  Com- 
petition.—We  hear  that  this  company  have 
now  instructed  a Dublin  architect  to  prepare 
a set  of  plans  for  the  proposed  hotel  at  Killar- 
ney, and  that  the  amount  (6,000/.)  stipulated 
in  the  late  competition,  will  be  far  exceeded. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  company 
awarded  the  premiums  to  certain  architects  for 
their  plans,  but  it  appears  that  neither  are  to 
be  carried  out.  The  proceedings  of  the 
company  have  given  dissatisfaction  to  some 
of  the  rejected  competitors,  to  whom  addi- 
tional trouble  was  caused.  The  railway  is  pro- 
gressing. Upwards  of  500,000  cubic  yards 
of  earth  and  40,000  of  rock  have  been  exca- 
vated : eight  of  the  twelve  river  bridges  are 
built,  and  five  of  the  eleven  road  bridges  also. 
Twenty-four  of  the  thirty-two  miles  have  been 
brought  to  formation  level,  and  fourteen  are 
ready  to  receive  the  permanent  way.  There 
is  a heavy  rock-cutting  at  Knockacoppul. 
The  station,  goods  store,  and  other  buildings 
are  in  a very  forward  state.  Mr.  W.  R.  Le- 
faun,  engineer-in-chief.  Mr.  Dargan,  con- 
tractor. 

British  Arch/eological  Association. 
— On  Wednesday  Sth,  the  last  evening  meet- 
ing before  the  Christmas  holidays,  an  exceed- 
ingly curious  paper  by  Mr.  Vere  Irving,  was 
read  to  the  society.  In  the  household  ex- 
penses of  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.  A.D.  1522,  preserved  in  the 
Chapter-house,  at  Westminster,  there  occurs 
this  singular  item.  “ Pd.  to  a man  at  Wyn- 
desore,  for  kyllyng  of  a calffe,  before  my  Lady’s 
grace,  behynde  a clothe,  8d.”  This  item, 
Mr.  Payne  Collyer,  in  his  “Annals  of  the 
Stage,”  has  observed,  “is  inexplicable,  unless 
we  knew  the  story  represented.”  Mr.  Vere 
Irving’s  paper  contained  this  story,  and  gave 
the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  illustration 
of  the  item,  by  the  recital  of  the  whole  enter- 
tainment, which  he  himself  had  more  than 
once  heard  given  in  the  North.  It  is  a dia- 
logue supposed  to  be  carried  on  between  a 
man  who  has  a calf  to  sell  and  another  person, 
the  performer  being  concealed  behind  a cur- 
tain or  cloth,  changing  his  voice,  and  imitating 
the  various  sounds  occasioned  by  the  supposed 
killing  of  the  calf,  skinning  it,  and  attempting 
to  carry  the  body  of  it  away,  &c.  &c.  The 
reading  occasioned  great  amusement,  and  the 
paper  is  a valuable  illustration  of  the  rude 
scenic  amusements  of  ancient  royalty. 

Interments  in  the  City  Grave- 
yards.— At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitant housekeepers  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Botolph  Without,  Aldersgate,  held  at  the 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Alders- 
gate-street,  on  the  7th  inst.  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  “ That  the  interment  of  the 
dead  in  the  City  of  London  being  alike  op- 
posed to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to 
the  respect  due  to  the  remains  of  those  who 
have  departed  this  life,  and  the  Legislature 
having  sanctioned  an  Act  for  placing  the  dead 
in  suburban  districts,  that  the  meeting  regards 
the  continuous  interment  in  the  churchyard  of 
this  parish  as  no  longer  necessary  or  politic, 
and  from  its  overcrowded  state  calculated  to* 
injure  the  health  of  the  surrounding  district : 
and  that  the  foregoing  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers.” 
Locomotive-Oil.— It  is  stated  by  a con- 
temporary that  a large  railway  engine  con- 
sumes from  90  to  100  gallons  of  oil  yearly  for 
lubricating  its  working  surfaces.  The  annual 
consumption  of  oil  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  for  this  purpose, 
exceeds  40,000  gallons. 

Refeal  of  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

The  Association  for  Promoting  the  Repeal  of 
the  Taxes  on  Knowledge  have  addressed  the 
Premier  on  the  subject  in  a memorial  reviewing 
the  objections  to  these  taxes,  and  expressing 
a hope  that  the  measures  contemplated  by  the 
Government  will  consist  in  a repeal  of  the 
newspaper  stamp  altogether,  otherwise  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  association  that  if  the 
Government  actively  interfere  so  as  to  modify 
these  taxes  merely,  they  will  be  obliged  in 
consistency  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  may  then 
stand,  especially  in  the  case  of  news  in  the 
weekly  unstamped  papers. 
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New  Telegraphic  Lines  on  the  Con- 
tinent —The  lines  of  electric  telegraph  just 
completed  in  the  Netherlands  connect .Am- 
sterdam, Breda,  Rotterdam  Haarlem,  Dord- 
recht.  and  La  Haye,  now  for  the  first  time,  w ith 
Great  Britain,  by  means  of  the  submarine 
wires.  The  following  cities  and  towns,  with 
other's  of  lesser  note,  are  also  in  communica- 
tion with  the  offices  in  Cornhill  Agram, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Amiens,  Antwerp,  Augsburg, 
Avignon,  Baden,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bordeaux, 
Boulogne- sur- Mer,  Bremen,  Breslau  Bruges, 
Brunswick,  Brussels,  Calais,  Cassel,  Coblentz, 
Cologne,  Cracow,  Dantzic,  Dieppe,  Dijon, 
Dresden,  Dunkirk,  Dusseldorf,  Florence, 
Frankfort  on-Maine,  Friburg,  Ghent,  Gotha, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  Havre,  Kehl  Strasbourg, 
Konigsburg,  Leghorn,  Leipzic,  Lemburg, 
Lisle,  Lucca,  Lyons,  Metz,  Magdeburg, 
Malines,  Mannheim,  Mantua,  Mayence,  Milan, 
Munich,  Modena, Nantes,  Nuremburg,  Ostend, 

Padua,  Paris,  Pesth-Bude,  Posen,  Prague, 
Presburg,  Parma,  Rouen,  St.  (Diner,  Stettin, 
Stuttgard,  Strasbourg,  Trieste,  Venice,  Verona, 
Vienna,  Weimar.  Marseilles  will  be  connected 
in  a few  weeks. 

Colonel  Colt  and  his  Revolvers.— 
The  Colonel  is  now  manufacturing  his  noted 
pistols  at  Thames  Bank,  Pimlico,  where  he 
meditates  the  erection  of  an  amateur  shooting- 
gallery,  100  yards  in  length. 

Greenness  on  Walls.— Being  at  Clap- 
ham  lately,  I could  not  help  noticing  that  at 
the  new  building  for  the  Freemasons^  Girls’ 
School,  lately  erected  there,  round  the  windows 
of  the  building  the  brickwork  was  covered 
with  a greenness  through  the  rain,  which  I 
attribute  to  the  stonework  being  flush  and 
sloping  towards  the  brickwork  (thereby  causing 
the  rain  to  run  on  to  the  brickwork) ; I should 
much  like  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  how  this 
could  be  remedied. — A Freemason. 

Westminster  Bridge. — Sir  R.  FI.  Inglis 
recently  put  a question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  re- 
ference to  the  bridge  of  Westminster.  About  six 
years  ago  it  had  been  unanimously  agreed  by 
a committee  of  that  house  to  remove  the  pre- 
sent bridge.  He  wished,  first,  to  know  what 
was  the  state  of  the  bridge  ? Next,  whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment to  introduce  any  measure  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a new  bridge  ? A nd  thirdly,  whe- 
ther the  new  bridge  would  t;j  erected  on,  or 
close  to,  the  site  of  the  present  structure? 
He  further  wished  to  know  whether  competi- 
tion would  be  allowed  ? — Lord  J.  Manners 
said  he  had  applied  to  Mr.  Walker,  parlia- 
mentary engineer,  on  the  subject,  whose 
opinion  was  that  the  present  structure  was  not 
unsafe.  With  respect  to  the  other  questions 
of  the  bon.  baronet  he  should  6ay  it  was  the 
intention  of  her  Majesty’s  government  to  in- 
troduce a measure  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a new  bridge,  which  would  occupy 
the  site  of  the  present.  With  respect  to  the 
last  question,  it  was  not  yet  decided  whether 
the  undertaking  would  be  open  to  competition, 
or  whether  one  of  the  plans  already  sent  in 
would  be  accepted.  Lateral  additions  were  to 
he  made  to  the  present  bridge,  which  would 
not  be  removed  until  the  new  bridge  should 
be  completed  and  opened  for  traffic. 

Who  Built  it  ? — We  learn  from  Dr. 
Salisbury,  geologist  to  the  State,  that  within 
the  past  three  weeks  a surveying  party  in 
Essex  county  have  stumbled  upon  the  remains 
of  a city,  which  must  have  once  contained 
15  000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  located  in 
the  forest,  a few  miles  back  of  Ticonderago, 
and  was  evidently  the  home  of  people  consi- 
derably advanced  in  the  art;.  and  comforts  of 
civilization.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  mention 
that  the  ruins  of  more  than  two  hundred 
chimneys  are  yet  in  a state  of  good  preserva- 
tion. As  no  such  city  has  ever  been  men- 
tioned by  our  historians  or  gazetteers,  a ques- 
tion arises  about  its  original  builders,  which 
will  keep  our  historical  society  in  first-class 
wrangling  materials  for  the  next  five  years. 
The  idea  that  such  a city  should  have  existed 
within  four  hours’  ride  of  Albany  for  centuries 
and  yet  never  be  discovered  till  July,  1852,  is 
one  of  those  singular  facts  which  excuses 
astonishment. — New  York  Dutchman. 


Cambridge  Architectural  Society 

The  third  meeting  for  the  Michaelmas  Term 
was  held  on  November  24.  Presents  having 
been  announced,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  King  s 
College,  then  read  a paper  on  the  history  and 
present  condition  of  Cologne  Cathedral.  At 
the  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  the  present 
Term,  held  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.  Mr. 

A T Lee,  of  Christ’s  College,  read  a paper  on 
Hridport  Church.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooper,  Trinity 
College,  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  King’s  College,  Mr. 

R.  R.  Rowe,  and  Mr.  Norris  Deck,  were 
elected  a committee,  with  power  to  add  to 
their  number,  to  inspect  the  present  state  of 
Barnwell  Priory  Church  and  Stourbridge 
Chapel,  and  to  report  to  the  society  thereon 
next  Term,  in  order  that  steps  may  be  taken 
for  their  restoration. 

Houses  at  the  Diggings! — A letter  has 
been  received,  according  to  a Sunderland 
paper,  from  a Newcastle  man,  now  at  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  who  had  bought  some  land 
previous  to  the  gold  discoveries,  and  had  sold 
building  lots  at  high  prices.  Having  built 
brick  houses  for  himself  and  sons,  they  erected 
two  weather-board  three- room  houses,  without 
ceiling  or  plaster,  which  they  have  let  at  25s. 
per  week  each.  He  says,  “ If  some  of  our 
Newcastle  people  would  send  out  a few  car- 
goes of  bricks  and  coals,  they  would  find  it  an 
excellent  speculation. 

Drainage  of  Regent’s-park.  — Will 
you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  pipe 
drainage  now  being  carried  out  in  the  Regent’s- 
park  ? I allude  particularly  to  the  filling  in  of 
the  unyielding  clay  of  that  locality,  immediately 
on  the  pipes,  and  which  I fear  will  soon  get  so 
embodied  as  to  prevent  any  benefit  arising.  If, 
instead  of  this  method,  the  turf  removed  were 
thrown  in  first,  and  its  loss  made  good  by 
sowing  grass  seed  on  the  parts  disturbed,  the 
result  would,  I think,  he  far  more  satisfactory. 

R.  F. 

Bust  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
Mr.  E.  W.  Wyon  has  executed  for  Messrs. 
Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons  an  interesting 
bu't  of  the  Duke,  which  has  been  produced 
by  them  in  “ Parian,”  and  is  so  made  obtain- 
able at  small  cost.  The  sculptor  has  repre- 
sented the  great  commander  as  he  appeared 
when  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  has  succeeded 
well  in  the  likeness.  Mr.  E.  Wyon’s  skill  in 
small  works  of  this  character  has  been  made 
manifest  by  the  reduced  models  of  Flaxman’s 
“ Michael  and  Satan  ” and  Bell’s  “ Eagle 
Slayer,”  executed  by  him  for  the  Art-Union  of 
London. 

An  Electric  Light  Company. — A pro- 
spectus of  an  Electric  Light  Company  is  now 
before  us,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
patented  invention  of  Mr.  Martyn  Roberts, 
whereby  the  working  of  the  galvanic  battery 
is  declared  to  be  “ actually  costless,”  from  the 
use  of  tin  as  the  positive  pole,  acted  on  by 
nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid,  has  been  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  a new  company,  for  the  supply 
of  electricity,  or  of  licenses  so  to  produce 
electricity,  for  light,  locomotion,  mineral  re- 
duction, chemistry,  and  the  arts.  A capital 
of  200,000/.  in  shares  of  lZ.  each,  is  named  as 
the  requisite  means  of  the  new  company. 

Cork  Workhouse. — The  view  and  plan 
of  the  Cork  Lunatic  Asylum  led  me  to  look 
over  my  diary  of  a recent  visit  to  Cork,  and 
recall  another  building  of  great  extent,  betray- 
ing even  more  palpably  collateral  errors,  I 
mean  the  new  workhou-e,  which,  at  the  time 
of  my  going  over  it  with  the  late  governor, 
had  within  its  walls  3,400  inmates  ! My  brief 
diary-remark  at  the  time  is,  that,  with  some 
points  of  such  efficient  administration  as  the 
place  admits  of,  the  fact  of  30,000/.  or  40,000/. 
having  been  expended  on  such  a site  seems 
scarcely  credible;  the  main  body  of  the  build- 
ings having  been  erected  in  a complete  hollow, 
with  no  proper  drainage  or  sewerage;  and,  to 
add  to  this  vital  error,  without  any  adequate 
or  permanent  supply  of  water ! With  all  its 
improvements  and  public  spirit,  Cork  has,  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  grievously  committed  its 
judgment,  as  an  intelligent  and  opulent  com- 
munity, by  the  erection  of  this  structure;  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  one  especial  object  in  & 
publication  such  as  yours  to  bring  into  public 
and  prominent  relief  costly  mistakes  of  this 


kind.  My  journey,  as  a private  philanthropist, 
embraced  more  particularly  the  convict  prisons, 
workhouses,  and  schools  of  Ireland.  For  the 
former,  a general  order  of  admission  was 
promptly  and  courteously  granted  at  Dublin 
Castle;  and  for  the  latter,  no  other  introduc- 
tion was,  in  any  instance,  needed,  than  my 
personal  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  social  and 
mental  condition  of  the  working  classes. — 
E.  S.  R. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — 
At  a meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  last  week, 
Mr.  Yerelst,  the  chairman,  submitted  some 
ornamental  and  other  drawings  by  Signor  M. 
Brigaldi,  an  Italian  artist,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Marionette  Theatre.  Mr.  Horner  read  a 
paper,  which,  in  a very  early  stage  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  had  prepared  respecting 
the  decoration  of  an  organ,  for  which  he  had 
furnished  a gratuitous  design.  Mr.  Frank 
Howard  read  the  continuation  of  his  paper  on 
nature  and  art. 

A Ponderous  and  Massive  Shaft. — 
A hammered  shaft,  just  completed  at  Llanelly, 
is  16  inches  in  diameter,  more  than  12  feet 
in  length,  and  weighs  upwards  of  4 tons.  It 
is  intended  for  a steam  engine  of  200-horse 
power. 

Waterworks  Bills. — There  are  forty- 
five  applications  to  Parliament  this  session  for 
new  waterworks  and  for  the  extensions  of  old 
ones,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 


TENDERS 

For  a public-house  and  officers  at  Forest-hill,  for 
Messrs.  Coding  and  Co. ; Mr.  Edwards,  architect. 
Quantities  furnished. 

Loch o and  Nesharn  i,‘l,776 

Ashby  and  Horner  1,775 

Lucas,  Brothers  - 1,717 

Hall L713 

Gammon 

Patrick  and  Son  I,64j 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  E.  P.”  (we  gave  some  information  as  to  archi- 
tects’ charges  in  a former  volume,  and  are  unable  at  this 
moment  to  go  into  the  subject  again.  Travelling  expenses 
may  justly  be  charged  in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent. 
T “ small  works  amounting  to  not  more  than  100L  or 

five  percent.  will  certainly  not  pay  for  " drawings, 

estimates  charge  should  be  made  for  the  time  occupied). 
“Old  Subscriber"  (if  the  floor  above  were  “sound-boarded 
and  pugged,”  the  evil  would  be  materially  lessened), 
“Pupil"  (after  the  isinglass,  use  a pure  copal  varnish 
instead  of  the  turpentine  and  Canada  balsam),  “ J.  S.  B.,” 
“ B.  B.”  (it  is  the  fault  of  the  Institution  that  we  do  not 
often  give  such  reports),  “A.  T.,”  “T.  T.,”  “ C.  O.,” 
“SC  ,"  “ T.  D.,”  “ J.  J.  C.”  (under  our  mark),  “ P-  B. 
(ditto),  “ Revilo,”  “ J.  B.,"“  W.  H.  A.”  (we  shall  be  happy 
to  have  particulars),  “Professor  S.,”  “ W.  F.”  (bnck- 
nogging  should  be  measured  separately),  “A.  M.,’ 

“ J.  S."  (will  be  noticed),  “ G.  G.”  Murwood  (we  cannot 
advise),  “C.  F.,"  “ G.  R.,”  “S.  II.,"  “ TT"  (shall  be 
proceeded  with),  “ R.  C.  P,”  “Oliver,"  “ B.  W.,  Sub- 
scriber,’’ Ely,  “ Constant  Reader  ” (according  to  the  Act, 
notice  should  have  been  given),  “ Vice  Cotis,"  “Alpha 
(we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  further,  and  would  arrange  an 
interview),  “ \V.  A.,”  “ G.  R.  A.,"  “ J.  P.  S. 

Erratum.— With  reference  to  discussion  on  the  site  of 
National  Gallery,  p.  763,  ante,  we  are  asked  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Papworth's  first  observation  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  site  “would  allow  on  one  floor  of  a collection  Jive 
times  as  extensive  as  that  of  Munich,  the  largest  but  one 
on  the  continent." 

“ Book*  and  Addresses.’’— We  have  not  time  to  point  out 
books  or  find  addresses. 

NOTICE.— All  communications  respectingadcerfwemeHf* 
should  be  addressed  to  the  “ Publisher,”  and  not  to  the 
“ Editor  all  other  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor,  and  not  to  the  Publisher. 


AS VE».TISS8AVtEM  TS. 

I3URSLEM  LOCAL  BOARD  of  HEALTH.— 

JJ  DESIGNS  for  New  TOWN  HALL.  — The  Local  Board 
of  Health  have  AWARDED  the  First  PREMIUM  of  oof.  to  the 
Design  bearing  the  device  of  a '*  Mural  Crown,  surrounded  by  a 
“ Wreath  of  Victory,” 


. __d  numbered  2U  ; the  Seeoud  Premium  of 

awarded  to‘  the  Design  hea  iug  the  motto-"  Mente  ct 
Mann,”  aud  numbered  & The  Gentlemen  who  have  submitted 
designs  ..re  requested  to  transmit  their  address  to  the  Clerk,  in 
order  that  the  plans.  &c.  mav  be  forwarded  at  one-,  the  sealed 
envelopes  of  none  but  the  two  selected  having  been  opened. 
Burclem,  nth  December,  1852.  JOSEPH  LOWNDES,  Clerk. 

TO  RAILWAY  CARRIAGE  BUIDDERS. 

W ANTED  to  PURCHASE,  TWO  RAILWAY 

V V SI  ON  K TRUCKS,  broad  gauge,  to  carry  not  lc-s  than  ten 
tons  each,  to  lie  delivered  upon  the  Great  Western  Railway.  Pad- 
dineton.— Address,  sta  iug  full  particulars  and  the  lowest  price,  to 
S.  li.  Royal  Mint  Hotel,  Paddington,  London. 


RICK  RUBBISH.— 500  Loads  of  good  Brick 


B 


TO  CONTRACTORS,  BUII.DERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A NY  quantity  of  Strong  Seedling  and  Trans- 

XX  planted  QU ICK  may  he  had  on  application  to  the 


pi 

Advertise  . 
gieeus,&c.— HOd 
surrey, 41  1 


QUICK  may  ~~  - 

who  also  invites  attention  to  his  slock  of  large  Erer- 
HOdKA  WATERER,  Kuup-hill  Nursery,  Woking, 
the  Woking  Station,  South-Western  Railway. 
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A HAND-BOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  THE  UNLEARNED. 
Small  8vo.  neatly  bound,  4s.  6d.  with  Illustrations, 

HISTORY  IN  RUINS: 

A SERIES  OF 

LETTERS  TO  A LADY, 

EMBODYING  A POPULAR  SKETCH  OP  THE  HISTORY  OF  ARCHITECTURE,  AND  THE 
CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  VARIOUS  STYLES  WHICH  HAVE  PREVAILED. 

BY  GEORGE  GODWIN,  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 

Hon.  Sec.  of  Art-Union  of  London,  and  Honorary  Member  of  various  Societies. 


" In  a very  pleasing  and  porspiouous  style  the  outlines  of  archi- 
tectural knowledge  are  presented,  chiefly  in  the  historical  bearings 
«f  the  science.  . . . Mr.  Godwin’s  work  will  supply  all  the 
instruction  ncoe&«ary  for  the  non-professional  reader,  and  is  what 
it  professes  to  be,  ‘A  Handbook  of  Architecture  for  the  Un- 
learned.' "—Lileraru  Gazette. 

“The  object  is  to  illustrate  history  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices still  in  existence,  and  the  subject  is  singularly  curious  and 
interesting.  It  is  treated  pleasantly  and  treated  effectively.  . . 
The  book  is  especially  recommended  to  public  notioo.’’—  Observer. 

“ The  author  oonveys,  in  a most  pleasing  form,  a first  good  lesson 
•f  architectural  science,  and  instructs  how  the  history  of  the 
world  is  elucidated,  and  illustrated  by  the  history  of  its  build- 
ings."— Globe. 


earnestly  recommend  the  volume  ns  unique  in  design  and 

excellent  in  object  and  execution."— Morning  Advertiser. 

“ We  have  seen  few  books  on  a scientific  subject  so  pleasantlv 
treated,  and  so  likely  to  become  a favourite  with  the  public.  AVc 
believe  there  is  a notion  that  Architecture  is  a dry  study.  Head 
Mr.  Godwin’s  little  volume,  and  you  will  only  wish  that  it  had  been 
larger.  You  will  find  Architecture  is  not  a dry,  but  a most 
pleasing  study.-'— Lady's  Newspaper. 

“ The  features  of  the  several  styles  are  elucidated  sufficiently  to 
give  the  reader  a good  idea  of  their  characteristics  ; matters  of 
historic  information,  and  the  results  of  extensive  reading,  are 
coucisely  and  judiciously  introduced  ; neat  engravings  illustrate 
the  text ; and  the  volume  is  so  pleasingly  written,  that  it  is  sure  to 
be  liked  wherever  it  is  known."— Bristol  Mercury. 


London  : CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193,  Piccadilly. 


PUNCH’S  ALMANACK  FOR  1853 

WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  ON  THE  23rd  INST. 

Price  3d. ; or  Stamped,  4d. 

Office,  85,  Fleet-street;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsmen. 


Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  ll.  118. 6d. ; morocco  elegant,  21  5s. 

GREECE:  PICTORIAL,  DESCRIPTIVE,  and  HISTORICAL. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  WORDSWORTH,  D.D.  Canon  of  Westminster,  Author  of  “ Athens  and  Attica." 

Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  bv  the  Author.  With  an  Introductory  Chapter  on  the  Characteristics  of  Greek  Art,  Illustrated  by 
G.  SCHARF,  juu. ; and  many  new  Illustrations.  Plans  of  Grecian  Cities,  Coins,  Ac. 

London:  WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.  Amen  Corner. 

Two  vols.  doth,  imperial  8vo. 

rpHE  LAND  WE  LIVE  IN.  A Pictorial  and  Literary  Sketch-Book  of  the  British  Empire;  profusely 

A Illustrated  with  Woodcuts,  Prawn  and  Engraved  expres-ly  for  this  Work  by  the  most  eminent  Artists  ; and  with 
TWENTY -POUR  LINE  ENGRAVINGS  AND  SIX  MAPS  ON  STEEL. 

From  Designs  by  W.  HARVEY,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 

London:  WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.  Amen  Corner. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THE  PYTHAGOREAN  and  MEDIAEVAL 

A SECRETS  in  CONSTRUCTING  ANCIENT  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. mnv  be  found  in  the  following  works  based  upon 
DRAWINGS  from  ACTUAL  ADMEASUREMENT. 

Dedicated  (by  permission)  to  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  Bart.  M.P. 
Price  5a  in  a neat,  wrapper. 

By  W.  P.  GRIFFITH.  F.S.A..  F. K. LB. A.  &o. 

SUGGESTIONS  for  DEVELOPING  the 

TEMPLES  of  GREECE. 

"The  publications  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  deserve  the  careful 
_ tention  of  all  the  mombirs  who  desire  t*  understand  the  in- 
fluence of  Geometric  proportion  in  Architecture.  "—Report  from  the 
Coun  Hof  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  M ay,  1851. 

Dedicated  (by  permission!  to  the  Rev.  Auodstos  Saunders, 
D.D.  F.R  S. 

Royal  4to.  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered.  10s.  fid. 

THE  NATURAL  SYSTEM  of  ARCHITEC- 

TURE developed  uuon  the  Mystical  and  Theological  Numbers. 

" Mr.  Griffith’s  Natural  Syi-tem  of  Architecture,  applied  more 
particularly  to  the  temples  of  Qrceee.  beginning  with  the  primary 
forms  in  geometry,  and  applying  those  forms  within  the  circle  to 
both  plans  and  elevation-,  giving  the  true  aud  just  proportions, 
whether  upoa  the  triangle,  the  square,  or  the  pentagon,  prove  that 
the  author  lias  succeeded  in  developing  a true  and  perfect  prin- 
ciple.''— Paper  read  at  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
June  14, 1847. 

Dedicated  (by  perm'ssion)  to  Gkoroe  Godwin,  Esq.  F.R.S.  F.S.A. 
Now  published,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  8a  the 
Third  Part  of 

ANCIENT  GOTHIC  CHURCHES-,  their 

Proportions  and  Chromatics. 

By  W.  I*.  GRIFFITH,  F.R.I.B.A..  F.S.A. 

La’ely  published.  Part  I.  7s.  61.  : nnl  Part  It.  8s. 

ANCIENT  GOTHIC  CHURCHES  : their 

Proportions,  and  Chromatics.  Illustra’ed  by  numerous  Diagrams. 

’’  The  reader  will  see  that  such  a system  as  laid  down  by  our 
author,  as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple,  rau-t  have  been  the  process 
employed  by  the  architects  of  old."— Archieoloyical  Journal , voL  3. 

“ It  is  obvious  that  if  through  these  investigations  we  arrive  at 
the  modes  by  which  mediwval  arclii'ec  s re  illy  laid  out  their 
ground  plans  we  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable  advance  in  the 
study  or their  designs,— a real  progress. 

“ a he  section  of  the  Temple  Church  has  many  eurious  features 
about  it ; and  we  have  no  objection  to  admit  that  the  form  of  the 
equilateral  triangle  h is  influenced  it,  as  it  probably  has  also  other 
sections."—  The  Eccteiiologist,  vol-  0. 

Published  by  the  Author,  0,  St.  John’s-square,  London. 


This  day  is  published,  price  31. 

A ROUND  of  STORIES  by  the  CHRISTMAS 

£ A.  FIRE. 

Being  the  Extra  Christmas  Number  of  HOUSEHOLD  WORDS 
Conducted  by  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

regular  number  and  a half. 


The  Poor  Relations  Story. 
The  Child's  Story. 
Somebodv's  Story. 

The  Old  Nurse’s  Story. 

The  Host's  Story. 


The  Grandfather's  Story. 
The  Charwoman’s  Story. 
The  Deaf  Playmate’s  Story. 
The  Guest’s  Story. 


In  three  vols.  imperial  8vo.  price  31.  3a 

fpiIE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  of  Distinguished  Poets,  Philosophers,  Statesmen,  Divines,  Painters, 

A Architects,  Physicians,  and  Lawyers  ; with  their  Biographies  arranged  in  chronological  order. 

Originally  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

London  : WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.  Amen  Corner. 

One  voL  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  ll  Is. 

SHAKSPERE’S  PLAYS  ; with  a Portrait  Engraved  from  the  Chandos  Picture,  and  a numerous 

Selection  him  tlic  nUiolraiiunn  by  KKN N Y .MEADOWS. 

London  : WM.  8.  ORR  and  CO.  Amen  Corner. 

Small  8vo.  cloth,  6a 

THE  DORP  AND  THE  VELD;  or,  SIX  MONTHS  in  NATAL. 

By  CHARLES  BARTER.  B.C.  Fellow  of  New  Coll-ge,  Oxford. 

London  : WM.  S.  ORR  and  CO.  Amen  Comer. 


GIFT  BOOKS. 

THE  GALLERY  OF  NATURE.  , „ „ p . 

By  the  Rev.  T.  MILNER.  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  In  royal  8vo.  cloth,  price  18s.  and  morocco,  31s.  Gd. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

In  8 vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  lettered,  price  51.  12s. 

...  INDEX  TO  THE  WORK,  by  H.  C.  HAMILTON,  Esq.  State  Paper  Office,  price  10s.  cloth. 

U§!°wtthAa«STa™  um  to  a.  *».  *.  milneb,  m.h.  ixu  iwbi 

4to.  cloth,  price  21s. ; half-bound  russia  or  morocco,  25s. 

A DESCRIPTIVE  ATLAS  OF  ASTRONOMY,  AND  OF  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  MILNER,  M.A.  F.R.G.3.  Royal  4to.  cloth,  price  31s.  6d. half-bound  russia,  or  morocco,  35s. 

CUVIER’S  ANIMAL  KINGDOM.  , , _ 

A New  Edition.  With  additions  by  Dr.  CARPENTER  and  Mr.  WESTWOOD.  Illus’ratcd  with  very  numerous  Engravings  on 
Wood,  and  Thirty-four  on  Steel,  by  LANDSEER  and  others.  Royal  8vo.  cloth,  price  21s.  ; with  Coloured  Plates,  31s.  6J. 

K.  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS,  Indigenous  and  Migratory. 

By  WILLIAM  MACGILLIVRAY,  A.M.  F.R  S.E.  5 vols.  demy  8vo.  price  21.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE.  . , , „ . OI 

The  Student's  Edition.  By  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.  F.S.A.  4 vols.  imperial  8vo.  cloth,  pnee  21.  10s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE. 

By  JOHN  KITTO,  D.D.  F.S.A.  2 vols.  4to.  cloth,  price  35?. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SHAKSPE RE.  „ , . #T1I  . 4 ^ v. 

With  a Memoir  and  Essay  on  his  Writings  by  BARRY  CORNWALL.  . A Portrait  on  Steel,  and  a series  of  Illustrative  Etchings, 
forming  Frontispieces  to  the  Plays,  and  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood,  designed  by  KENN  f MEADOWS.  3 vola  super-royal  8vo. 
price  31.  3s. 

WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SIIAKSPERE. 

Knight’s  Cabinet-  Edition.  12  vols.  price  18s.  cloth,  or  in  fancy  blue  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  25s. 

WALKER’S  MANLY  EXERCISES.  . 

Instructions  in  Riding.  Hunting,  Shooting,  Walking,  Running,  Leaping,  Vaulting,  Swimming,  Rowing,  Sailing,  and  Driving. 
Edited  and  enlarged  by  Craven.  With  numerous  Illustrations  Post  8vo.  cloth,  gilt,  price  6s.  bd. 

BON  GAULTIER’S  BOOK  OF  BALLADS. 

With  Illustrations  by  DOYLE,  CROWQUILL,  and  LEECH.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised  ; with  several  New  Ballads  and 
Illustrations  Imperial  16mo.  price  8s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt. 

FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  POETRY.  j „ T„  . t J J 

By  J.  STEVENSON  BUSHNAN.  M.D.  With  Contributions  by  DELTA,  of  ’’  Blackwood’s  Magazine.  ’ Illuminated  Borders, 
and  other  Illustrations  Beautifully  printed  in  Bmall  4to.  Price  5s.  in  elegant  doth  binding. 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  SONGS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

With  Engravings  from  Designs  by  BIRKET  FOSTER.  Imperial  IGrao.  price  5s  cloth,  gilt. 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  THE  LADIES'  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  ORNAMENTAL  ANNUALS. 

Forty-eight  Coloured  Plates  Medium  4to.  cloth,  price  11 15s  : half-bound,  morocco,  21.  2s. 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  THE  LADIES’  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  BULBOUS  PLANTS.  Fifty-eight  Coloured  Plates.  Medium  4to.  cloth,  price  21.  2s. ; half-bound,  morocco, 

2110s. 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  THE  LADIES’  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF 

ORNAMENTAL  PERENNIALS.  Ninety  Coloured  Plates  Medium  4to.  cloth,  price  31. ; half-bound,  morocco,  31.  8s. 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  THE  LADIES’  FLOWER  GARDEN  OF  , , 

ORNAMENTAL  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS.  Forty-two  Coloured  Plates  Medium  4to.  cloth,  price  ll  11s.  Cd  ; half-bound, 
morocco,  21 

MRS.  LOUDON’S  BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

Sixty  Coloured  Plates.  Medium  4to  cloth,  price  21  2s. ; half-bound,  morocco,  21. 10s 

WM,  S.  ORR  AND  CO.  AMEN  CORNER,  LONDON. 


Office,  1G,  Wellington-street  North.  Strand. 

NEW  SPORTING  NEWSPAPER. 

On  the  1st  of  January  will  he  published,  price  Sixpence,  to  be 
continued  weekly, 

THE  FIHST  NUMBER  OF 

rpHE  FIELD  ; or.  Country  Gentleman's  News- 
A paper.  With  occasional  Illustrations,  devoted  especially  to 
HUNTING,  I SHOOTING,  I YACHTING. 

RACING.  COURSING,  I CRICKETING, 

FISHING,  I ARCHERY,  I FARMING, 

GARDENING,  and  POULTRY-KEEPING  ; 
Agricultural  and  Health-g  ring  Pursuits  generally.  With  a 
Comprehensive  Summary  of  the  Week’s  News;  Law  and  Po- 
lice Reports,  List  of  Markets,  Theatricals,  Fashionable  Intelli- 
gence. Reviews  of  Books.  Vetermary  Information.  &c.  &c. 

The  pap  r may  be  obtained  from  all  rcspcotable  News  Agents 

throughout  the  kingdom. 

Publishing  Ofhee.  4,  Brvdoes-stueet,  Covent  Garden,  where 
Advertisements  and  Communications  to  the  Editor  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED  by  BLACKIE  and  SON, 

V T London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  aud  New  York. 

THE  ENGINEER  and  MACHINIST’S 

ASSISTANT  ; being  a Series  of  Plans.  Sections,  and  Elevations  of 
Steam-engines,  Spinning-maohines,  Mills  for  Grinding  Tools,  Aa 
taken  from  machines  of  the  most  approved  construction  nt  present 
in  operation  ; with  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on  the  Con- 
struction and  Application  of  the  Steam-engine,  and  on  various 
departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  2 vols. 
half-morocco.  41  4s. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY : a Treatise  on  the 

Mechnnical  Engineering  of  Railways;  embracing  the  Principles 
aud  Construction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all  departments. 
Illustrated  by  a Series  jf  Plates  on  a lar?e  scale,  and  by  numerous’ 
Engravings  on  Wood.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark,  Engineer 
Now  publishing  in  Parts,  price  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE  FARM  ENGINEER;  a Treatise  on  Barn 

Machinery,  and  the  Application  of  Stenm  and  other  motive  Powers 
for  Agricultural  purposes.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  C.E.  Edinburgh. 
Cloth,  12s. 

THE  MECHANIC’S  CALCULATOR;  com- 
prehending Principles,  Rules,  nud  Tables,  in  the  various  Departi 
ments  of  Mathematics  .and  Mechanics,  useful  to  Millwrights, 
Eugincors.  and  Artisans  in  general.  Fourteenth  edition,  corrected 
and  greatly  enlarged.  By  William  Grier,  Civil  Engineer.  Cloth, 
5a  Sd. 

THE  MECHANIC’S  DICTIONARY  ; being  a 

complete  Note-book  of  Technical  Terms,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful 
in  the  Mechanical  Arts.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  of  Machinery 
and  nearly  200  Cuts  aud  Diagrams  on  Wood.  By  William  Grier 
Cloth,  9a 

THE  CABINETMAKER’S  ASSISTANT  : a 

Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modern  Furniture,  with  Descrip- 
tions and  Details  of  Construction,  preceded  by  Practical  Observa- 
tions on  the  Materials  and  Manufacture  of  Cabinet-work  : and 
Instructions  in  Drawing,  adapted  to  the  Trade  ; including  Prac- 
tical Geometry,  Projection,  Light  aud  Shadow,  Perspective,  and 
the  Execution  of  WorkiDg  Drawings,  &c.  Now  publishing  in 
parts,  price  Is.  6d.  each. 

SMITH’S  ESSAY  on  COTTAGES.  An  Essay 

on  the  Construction  of  Cottages,  for  which  the  Premium  was  voted 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  With  working  Plans, 
Specifications,  Details,  and  Estimates.  By  G.  Smith,  Architect, 
Edinburgh.  Cloth,  4s. 

THE  PRACTICAL  MEASURER;  or.  Trades- 
man and  Wood-merchants’  Assistant,  with  Plates.  By  Alexander 
Peddi e.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Roan,  6a  6d. 

THE  AGRICULTURIST’S  CALCULATOR  : 

A Scries  of  Tables  for  Land-measuring,  Draining,  Manuring, 
Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle,  by  Measurement,  Building. 
&c  Adapted  to  the  use  of  all  engaged  in  Agriculture  or  the 
Management  of  Land. 

’•  The  Agriculturist  s Calculator  seems  to  me  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Agricultural  Ready- Reckoners  I have  seen."— J.  C.  Morton, 
Editor  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette. 

“ It  is  my  opinion  that  the  work  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  all  connected  with  land."— Tromas  Balmer,  Commissioner  for 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.^  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

BLACKIE  and  SON,  ll,  Warwick-square,  London. 


Si 
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Fleets  and  English  Forts. 

Bv  JAMES  FERGUSSON.  Esq. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-street. 

ONE  VOLUME  EDITION  OF  SYDNEY  SMITH'S  WORKS. 


Guinea,  cloth  ; or  30s.  bound  in  calf  by  Hay  day. 


including  his  contributions  to  the  " Edinburgh  Review.  A 
new  edition,  complete  in  one  volume. 

*»*  Also,  an  edition  (the  fourth)  in  three  vols.  8vo.  with  por- 
trait. price  36s.  cloth. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


PRESENT  BOOKS  FOR  ALL  SEASONS. 

A New  Edition,  in  square  crown  8ro.  price  One  Guinea,  cloth 
or  36s.  bound  in  morocco,  by  Hayday, 

^THOMSON’S  SEASONS.  Edited  by  BOLTON 

A CORNEY.  With  about  Eighty  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Designs  by  Members  of  the  Etohing  Club 

London:  LONGMAN,  BROWN.  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 
Of  whom  may  he  had.  uniform  with  the  above  in  size  and  price. 

GOLDSMITH’S  POEMS.  Edited  by  BOLTON 

CORNEY,  and  illustrated  by  Members  of  the  Etching  Club. 


Academy  of  Geneva ; Foreign  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  ; Corresponding  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  Ac.  Vol  I.  To  be  completed  in  two  volumes. 

London  : LONGMAN.  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  JOHN  BOURNE.  C.E. 

J aet  published,  in  4to,  with  twenty  large  Plates,  and  numerous 
Wood  Engravings,  price  12. 18s. 

A TREATISE  on  the  SCREW  PROPELLER  : 

iTL  With  various  Suggestions  of  Improvement. 

Bv  JOHN  BOURNE,  C.E. 

*.*  A few  copies  of  the  two  folio  plates  of  Geared  and  Direct 
Action  Screw  Engines  have  been  printed  on  drawing  paper  for 
colouring,  and  may  bs  had  separately,  price  5s.  each. 

By  the  same  Author,  in  fcp.  8vo.  price 8s. 

A CATECHISM  of  the  STEAM-ENGINE 

3rd  Edition,  corrected. 

Also  edited  bv  Mr.  BOURNE. 

THE  ARTISAN  CLUB’S  TREATISE  on  the 

STEAM-ENGINE.  New  Edition  ; with  thirty  Steel  Plates  and 
349  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  price  37s. 

London  : LONGMAN,  BROWN,  GREEN,  and  LONGMANS. 


GUTCH’S  SCIENTIFIC  POCKET-BOOK. 

Now  ready,  price  3s.  6d.  roan  tuck. 

Literary  and  scientific  register 

and  ALMANACK  for  1853. 

ByJ.  W.  G.  QTJTCH,  M.R.C.S.L.  F.L.S.  Foreign  Servioe 
Queen's  Mc-seuger. 

“ As  perfect  a compendium  of  useful  knowledge  in  connection 
with  literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  as  it  is  necessary  everybody 


On  the  27th  will  be  published,  price  4s.  tho  thirtieth  edition  of 

T ANTON’S  BUILDERS’  PRICES  for  1853, 

J— 2 bound  in  cloth,  in  a oonvenieut  size  for  the  pocket,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  8,000  prices.  carefully  corrected  from  the  present 

K ice  of  materiils;  aud  3,000  useful  andtiraportant  memoranda; 

gether  with  extracts  from  the  Paving  and  other  Acts,  Tables  for 
Purchasing  Leases,  Estates,  and  Annuities,  Areas  of  Circles  and 
Circumferences  of  Oireles,  Scantlings  of  Timber,  Weights  of  Iron, 
Copper,  Lead,  Ac.  and  the  whole  of  the  Building  Act  aud  the 
mo  ii Mentions. 


Journal,”  19,  Arundel  street,  Strand. 


T7VENING  ARCHITECTURAL,  MECIIANI- 

-Li  CAL, and  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  DRAWING  CLASSES, 
conducted  by  T.  J.  IIILL.  Offices,  12.  Helmet-row,  Old-street. 
Hours,  Seven  till  Ten,  every  evening.  Saturdays  excepted.  Terms 
moderate,  to  be  had  with  detail,  prospectus,  Ac.  between  Six  aud 
Ten  every  evening.  A large  collection  of  models,  with  an  exten- 
sive library,  at  the  use  of  the  students. 


_ TO  ARCHITECTS. 

COMPETITION  and  other  DRAWINGS.— 

Mr.  THOMAS  S.  BOYS.  Member  of  the  New  Society  of 
1 ainters in  \\  ater  Colours,  and  author  of  “ The  Picturesque  Archi- 
tecture of  Paris.  Ghent,  Rouen."  Ac.  and  of  “London  as  it  is,” 
oners  bis  services  in  Tinting  Backgrounds.  Landscapes,  Perspective 
Vrnws,  Interiors,  Ac.  From  the  long  experience  he  has  had  in 
such  subjects,  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  points  essentially  necessary 
to  be  attended  to.  Drawings  and  designs  lithographed  in  a superior 
manner. — Address,  Mr.  BOYS,  18,  Albany-street,  Regent's- park. 

T)ICORATIVg  PAINTING.— 

i>A  • ?*rK£?E.PBRICK  SANG,  from  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Munich,  DECORATIVE  ARTIST  in  FRESCO.hnd  in  all  other 
manners  of  Painting  ; whose  works  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  metropolis,  begs  to  inform  his  patrons  and 
Architects  in  particular,  that  lie  has  considerably  increased  his 
Establishment,  and  is  now  enabled  to  undertake,  on  the  shortest 
notice,  the  embellishment o private  and  public  buildings,  iu  any 
part  or  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  and  in 
C1“asi?n''  M ediievul,  or  Modern  Styles.-Apply  to 
F.  SANG,  Decorative  Artist,  58,  Pall-mall,  London. 

QUANTITIES,  SPECIFICATIONS 

„.S,'HEDULES  of  PRICES.  WORKING  DRAWINGS,  Ac. 
copied,  lithographed,  or  printed. 

isKSMESKS™'  ™A™8  machinery,  a, 

DMWINQKB’pA^P™l,>‘'5!i,i0T0118,  . ACCOUNT-BOOKS  ; 
TRACING  PAPER  and  CLOTH'; 

“5  asa 

WATERLOW  ‘ “4 

Contracts  for  the  supply  of  large  establishments. 

TO  DRAUGHTSMEN  AND  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

H MORRELL,  BLACK  LEAD  PF.NCTT 

ese  pffiFaArCT0RESl  ?0'  149J  Plee^t  Lond^ 
-ibid”  J U are  prepared  ln  various  degrees  of  hardness  and 


HHuuJor  drawing  on  wood. 
HUH  for  architectural  use. 


F F light  and  shading. 
F for  general  use. 

B black  for  shading. 
, D B ditto  ditto. 

B B B ditto  ditto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


PATRON  -H.  R.  H.  PRINCE  ALBERT. 

T)  OYAL  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTION.— 

It  ENTIRELY  NEW  EXHIBITION.  — An  Optical  and 
Musical  Illustration  of  "A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,”  the 
words  from  Shakespeare,  the  music  by  Horn,  Stevens,  Bishop, 
and  Dr.  Cooke,  Daily,  at  a Quarter-past  Four,  and  every  Evening, 
except  Saturday,  at  Half-past  Nine.  Lectures  by  J.  H.  Pepper, 
esq.  on  the  endless  Amusements  of  Chemistry,  adapted  to  a juvenile 
audience;  by  Dr.  Bachhoffuer.  on  the  Philosophy  of  Scientific 
Recreation ; bv  Mr.  Crispe,  on  Ballooning  and  the  Prospects  of 
Aerial  Navigation,  illustrated  by  a beautiful  Model  of  Poitcvin's 
Parachute.  Green’s  Guide  Rope,  Diagrams,  Ac.  Dissolving  Views, 
including  Day  and  Night  Views  of  Walmer  Castle,  Walmer 
Church.  Ac— Admission,  la. ; Schools  and  Children  under  ten 
years  of  age,  half-price. 

"PAPER-HANGINGS,  the  Cheapest  in  London, 

JL  at  CROSS’S  Wholesale  and  Retail  Warehouse,  £2,  Great 
Portland-street,  Oxford-street,  where  builders  and  the  trade 
can  select  from  a stock  of  50,000  pieces,  at  the  following  reduced 
prices : — 

Good  Bed-room  Papers from  0}d.  per  yard. 

Painted  Marble,  Granite,  and  Oak  Papers  ..  from  OJd.  do. 
Superior  Dining  and  Drawing-room  Papers  from  ijd.  do. 
Satins  and  Flock from  2}d.  do. 

PAPER-HANGINGS,  by  E.  T.  ARCHER'S 

.[  patented  Machine,  Blocks.  Cylinders,  and  Artistioal  Labour, 
at  his  Manufactory  for  all  kinds  of  papers  adapted  for  internal 
decorations.  PANELLED  DECORATIONS  fitted  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  extensive  Show  Rooms,  in  every  known  style,  and  for 
all  purposes,  by  artists  of  known  merit 
Always  on  hand  a CHOICE  and  EXTENSIVE  SELECTION 
of  FRENCH  PAPERS,  from  the  best  manufacturers  in  Paris. 

Attached  to  the  paper-hanging  factory  there  is  the  choicest 
assortment  of  CABINET  FURNITURE  in  Loudon,  of  the  best 
make,  and  upholstery  goods  of  the  first  fabric,  Brussels  carpet, 
2s.  6d.  per  yard ; floor  oloths.  the  best  that  can  he  made,  cut  to  any 
dimensions , 2s.  3d.  per  yard  ; silk  and  worsted  curtains,  of  the  finest 
fabric,  5 feet  wide,  8s.  per  yard,  at 

E.  T.  ARCHER'S,  451,  Oxford-street. 

P EDUCED  PRICES.— EDWARD  SIMMS 

J-l'  (late  William  Cleave),  of  Wilton-road,  Pimlico  Basin,  begs 
to  acquaint  Builders  and  the  Trade  that  lie  has  now  on  hand, 
at  his  Manufactory  (the  first  of  its  kind  ever  established),  a very 
large  Assortment  of  Dry  nnd  Well-seasoned  OAK  and  DEAL 
PREPARED  FLOORING  BOARDS  and  MATCH  BOARDING 
of  all  sorts,  from  j inch  to  1 j inch  thick,  pinned  to  a pnrallel  width 
and  thickness,  and  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices.  Also,  Timber, 
Deals.  Oak  Planks,  Scantlings,  Sash  Sills,  Mouldings  prepared  by 
Machinery,  Laths,  Ac.— Apply  at  E.  SIMMS'S  (late  W.  Cleave's) 
Flooring  Manufactory.  Wilton-road.  Pimlico  Basin. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

REASONED  WOODS  by  the  Patent  Desiccating 

U Process  for  SALE,  at  E.  I.  FULLER'S  Depot,  27,  Wharf 
road.  City-road.  Spanish  and  Honduras  Mahovanv,  Wainscot. 
Hornbeam,  Limetree,  Birch,  Beech,  aud  Veneers.  Flooring  and 
Match  Boards.  Ac. 

REASONED  FLOORING  PLANED  to  a 

U parallel  width  nnd  thickness  by  improved  patent  raachinory, 
at  very  reduced  prices,  os  under : — 

...  „ Per  square.  1 Per  square. 

! inch  yellow 13s.  Od.  5 inch  white 12s.  6d. 

i 14  6 I „ „ 14  0 

1 ..  16  0 | 1 13  6 

2)  per  cent,  discount  allowed  off  nmounts  exceeding  twenty 
pounds.  Also  timber,  planks,  deals,  battens,  scantling,  sash-cills, 
Ac.  at  -qually  low  prices.  Delivered  free  to  any  railway  station  in 
London.  Terms,  cash. 

ARCHBUTT  and  ATKINSON,  St.  Pancras  Saw-mills.  Cam- 
bridgc-strcct,  old  St.  Pancras-road,  close  to  the  Goods  Terminus  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

"nURRAND’S  “BONDED  and  SUFFERANCE 

W H A R F ,"  T I M BE R-P RESE  R V I N G AVO It KS.  ROT  1 1 E R- 
HITHE. — BETHELL’S  process  consists  in  preparing  timbor 
with  orooBotc,  or  oil  of  tar.  and  In  particularly  applicable  for  Rail- 
way Sleepers,  Bridge  Timber,  Telegraph  Posts,  Piers,  Docks, 
Harbours.  Ac.  ; aud  the  Outside  Planking  of  Ships  and  Barges. 
And  also  for  use  in  the  colonies,  as  being  perfectly  impervious'  to 
the  attacks  of  all  land  or  marine  insects.  PAYNE'S.  Sir  W. 
BURNETT'S,  and  MARGARY'S  processes,  in  addition  to  their 
preservative  properties,  are  likewise  non-combustible,  and  are, 
consequently,  adopted  in  her  Majesty's  Dock  Yards,  as  a preven- 
tive of  fire  in  Ship  Building:  nnd  are  also  extensively  used  in 
House,  Farm,  and  general  Building. 

Extensive  and  most  complete  Machinery  for  the  application  of 
the  above  processes  has  been  erected  on  these  premises,  which, 
being  close  to  the  great  Timber  DepOt  of  the  Docks,  arc  advan- 
tageously situnted  for  land  conveyance,  or  re-shipment ; aud  from 
possessing  Sufferance  Privileges,  are.  consequently,  equally  ap- 
plicable for  Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade. 

Scale  of  charges  and  every  particular  of  P.  ST.  QUINTIN, 
Superintendent,  on  the  Wharf;  or  at  Mr.  BURT'S  Office, 
2.  Charlotte-row.  Mansion-house,  City. 

Q AIN’T  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL.  — FIRE- 

•g  WOOD.—A  quantity  of  FIREWOOD  and  BOARD  ENDS 
TO  BE  SOLD  in  stacks  of  6 feet  by  4 feet  by  3 feet.  a'. 21s.  per  stack. 
— Inquire  of  Mr.  WATMOUGH  or  Mr.  GILKES,  at  the  west 
entrance.  Ludgatc-liill. 

T1  ARP  AU  LINS  FOR  COVERING  ROOFS 

A during  Repairs.  SCAFFOLD  CORD  and  every  description 
of  ROl  E used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and 
temporary  Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.— WILLI  AM  PIGGOTT,  113,  Fore-street. 
< lty.  Manufacturer,  by  appointment,  to  her  Majesty’s  Honourable 
Board  of  Ordnance. 

T — To  Saw-Mill  Proprietors, 

Timber.  Slate,  and  Stone  Merchants,  or  others,  requiring 
Lighterage.— The  Advertiser  having  a largo  number  of  Barges,  is 
willing  to  undertake  LIGHTERAGE  at  prices  that  defv  compe- 
tition.— CHARLES  STllUTTON,  34,  Commercial-road,  Lambeth. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

ALL  descriptions  of  TERRA  COTTA 

fr  CEMENT,  aud  PLASTER  CASTINGS,  executed  in  i 
InwM  ,,"'!ilner',on  reasonable  terms,  by  J.  HERBERT  and 
H’n  &c-3  barker-street.  Drury-lane.  A splendid 
S .0""10',1  of  Corinthian,  Ionic,  and  other  Capitals ; Centre 
Shafts,  ’ Balustcr8’  Trusscs'  4o- : Elizabethan  and,  other  Chimney 

WITOOW  BLINDS.-TYLOR  and  PACE, 

tt”  )”?dow  BllI?l.l  Manufacturers, 313  Oxford-street,  adjoin  ng 
Hanovcr-squ-re  and3,  Queen-street.  Cheapside,  London,  submit 
the  following  PRICES  of  WIND.. W BLINDS,  which  they  Tin 
recommend  as  being  made  in  the  lies'  manner :— Ve  etian  Hinds 

on'flpring*  olle ' s ^ s'd  Vn  -roUerVd:  « 

is  10.1 ,Y  ? i v'e  j • Mmds.  in  mahogany  frames, 
strioed  ’olo  » b01,,nd&  m lht'0'  l8l  ?.'•  • stride  blinds  of 

striped  clo  h in  ca-cs.  Is.  9d.  Transparent  blinds  in  great  variety 
Wlth  ,r.ncv9  and  discounts  to  builders  a-Jd  the  trade’, 
forwarded  on  application,  post  free.  ’ 

H E ££  and  SON’S  ILLUSTRATED 

tains  »°3QD?  0f  BEDSTEADS,  sent  free  by  post,  con- 

BeStMA^Tn  i™  ’rJS®3  °f  uP"-ards  of  One  Hundred  different 
Iu  ^ron.  Brass,  japanned  Wood,  polished  Birch,  Maho- 
of dufr n°n°3 '♦blld  Walnut-tree  Woods;  also  their  priced  List 
i • 8’  aJld  ih,eir  .new  wnrerooma  enable  them  to  keep  one  of 

desirous  of 

ERECTFI)  fyftol  Palace  can  have  RESIDENCES 

railway  Rfaiinn  G,ifiote  reutn1'  within  ten  minutes’  Walk  of  the 
AmdyVv  d fifteen, minutes’  walk  of  the  Crystal  Palace  — 

post-paid,  to  Mr.  LINDSEY,  at  Mr.  Clifford’s 
given.  TcmPlc-lane,  Temple,  when  full  information  will  be 

[Deo.  18,  1852. 


Damp  walls.— new  patent  paint,  as 

used  at  the  TOWER,  by  order  of  HER  MAJESTY’S 
HONOURABLE  BOARD  of  ORDNANCE  ; at  tho  TUNNEL  ; 
ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS,  Regent’s-park,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings ; in  quantities  to  finish  twenty  square 
yards  for  10s. 

PATENT  LIQUID  CEMENT  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  for 
beauty  pre-eminent,  giving  the  appearanoe  of  fine  cut  stone,  and 
only  one-eighth  the  cost  of  Oil  Paint.  In  casks  of  1,  2,  and  3 
cwt  at  8s.  15s.  and  21a  each. 

PATENT  MINERAL  ZINC  PAINTS,  invaluable  for  cheap- 
ness. beauty,  and  permanenoe,  ready  for  use.  White  Stone  and 
Lead,  5s ; Greens  and  Blues.  6s.  per  gallon. 

BLACK  MINERAL  PAINT,  very  permanent,  half  the  usual 
price  ; only  2s.  per  gallon. 

NEW  PATENT  COLOUR  forinside  work,  may  be  applied  on 
Wood,  Stuoco,  Cement,  or  over  Oil  Paint.  No  smell,  and  will 


-•  BELL  and  CO,  Steam  Mills,  2,  Welllngton-street,  Goswell- 
street,  London. 


HUB  BUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC 

PAINT.-The  PERMANENT  WHITE  of  the  Ancients, 
by  its  costliness  hitherto  restricted  to  the  use  of  the  artist,  is  now 
offered  at  the  price  of  the  ordinary  white  lend. 

Four  years  since  the  proprietors  placed  their  manufacture  on  a 
large  scale,  and  put  this  elegant  Paint  in  competition  with  White 
Lead. 

Its  c< 

brought  ft. 

These  inferior  productions,  frequently  made  from  zino  ores,  con- 
taining lead,  arsenic,  and  other  deleterious  material,  alike  injurious 
to  health,  deficient  in  body,  and  reducing  the  preservative  proper- 
ties for  which  the  original  paint  stands  pre-eminent. 

I n justice  to  the  proprietors  these  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original,  even  though  sold  under  the  pretence  that  it  is  all  the 
same. 

Hubbock’s  paint  is  entirely  free  from  any  injurious  properties 
whatever;  it  is  healthful  in  the  manufacture,  healthful  in  use,  and 
healthful  to  occupants,  of  rooms  newly  painted  with  it. 

As  a guard  to  tne  painter  against  the  substitution  of  the  inferior 
paints,  each  cask  is  stamped 

" IIUBBUCK,  LONDON,  PATENT  !” 
and  if  the  cask  has. not  been  so  marked,  the  reason  is  obvious. 

The  powdered  White  Zinc  also  may  be  had  for  grinding  ii 

*‘r  use  for  porcelain  card-  * - ’ * 

...  r. aster  decorations,  and  ....  

with  size,  gum,  varnish,  spirit  Ac.  Ac. 

A ciroular  with  full  particulars  may  be  had  of  THOMAS 
HUBBUCK  and  SON,  Colour  Manufacturers,  opposite  tho  London 
Docks. 


PURE  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT, 

J.  of  the  VIEILLE  MONTAGNEZINC  MINING  COMPANY 
of  BELGIUM,— This  Paint  is  superior  in  every  respect  to  White 
Lead,  which  it  surpasses  in  whiteness  and  brilliancy  ; it  grows  very 
hard  after  it  is  applied,  and  is,  therefore,  susceptible  of  a very  high 
polish.  It  isunaflectcd  bysea-water,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  orany 


. — port  the  Oxide  in 

casks  bearing  their  mark.  VM,  without  which  none  are  genuine, 
and  is  to  be  obtained  dry  or  ground  at  the  Company's  Agents  at 
the  following  places,  viz. Loudon,  Liverpool,  Birmingham. 
Hull.  Newcastle,  Leith,  Glasgow.  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Norwich. 
Ipswich.  Dublin,  Cork.  Belfast.  Jersey.  Portsmouth,  Poole,  and 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ; and  from  Messrs.  Blundell,  Spence,  and  Co. 
Hull.  It  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  Grinding  Agents.  Messrs. 
C.  DEVAUX  nnd  Co.  62.  King  William-street,  City.  Wholesale 
Agents.  Mr.  cn  ARLES  JACK,  8,  Tottenham-court,  Ncw-ro»d,and 
80,  Upper  Thames-street,  who  sells  it  in  kegs  of  14  lbs.  21  lbs.  28  lbs. 
and  upwards,  at  low  rates  ; and  Messrs  R.  ANDERSON  and  Co. 
Timber-bush,  Leith,  wholesale  and  retail. 

The  Company  also  employ  a painter,  who  will  undertake  any 
description  of  painting  in  Zinc  by  contract. 

Since  its  introduction  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Admiralty 
and  the  most  eminent  professional  men  have  given  it  their  pre- 
ference. The  publio  is  cautioned,  that  if  White  Zino  Paint  is 
adulterated,  it  becomes  a very  inferior  paint,  aud  peels  and  washes 

i'or  furthor  particulqro  apply  to  ii.  rp.  SCI-IMOIili,  General 
Agent  for  the  United  Kingdom,  at  the  Company's  Offices,  12,  Man- 
chestcr-buildings,  Westminster. 


THE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING 

COMPANY  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  they  have  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  T.  and  S.  KNIGHT,  of  Great  Suffolk-street, 
Southwark,  as  their  painters,  who  will  be  ready  to  execute  any 
description  of  painting  and  decorating  with  the  Pure  Patent 
White  Zinc  Paint. 

THirWASHINGTON  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ; 

Manufacturers  of 


Lead  on  a large  scale,  and  being  able  to  supply  it  with  regularity, 
and  to  execute  orders  without  aelav,  now  proceed  to  bring  this  new 
and  valuable  preparation  of  Lead  before  their  friends  and  the 
public,  quite  sure  that  it  will  not,  in  the  present  age,  be  condemned 
because  it  is  new,  and  that  ir  judged  by  its  merits,  it  must  make  its 
way,  and  finally  take  its  place  os  one  of  the  important  manufac- 
tures of  this  country. 

Pattinson'8  Oxicliloride  of  Lead  Is  a chemical  combination  of 
one  equivalent  of  Chloride  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of 
Lend  j it  being  well  known  that  common  White  Lead  is  a chemical 
combination  of  one  equivalent  of  Oxide  of  Lead,  and  one  equivalent 
(or  thereabouts)  of  Carbonio  Acid,  constituting  what  is  called  in 
chemical  language.  Carbonate  of  Lead.  Now  there  is  no  reason  to 
conclude  that  Carbonate  of  Lead  is  the  only  compound  of  lead 
valuable  as  a paint,  and  still  less  that  it  should  be  the  best  com- 
pound of  lead  for  that  purpose.  In  point  of  fnot  it  is  not  so.  for 
the  newly-discovered  Oxichloride  in  most,  if  not  in  all  respects,  is 
far  superior;  its  colour  is  brilliantly  white,  and  in  a number  of 
cases  it  has  been  tried  against  the  best  White  Lead  that  could  be 
obtained,  and  after  a period  of  upwards  of  two  years  it  has  been 
found  to  retain  its  white  colour,  considerably  better  than  the  lead 
against  which  it  was  tried. 

But  the  chief  and  by  far  the  most  important  advantage  it 
possesses  is,  its  remarkable  and  very  decided  superiority  of  Body ; 
by  which  term  the  power  of  covering  surface  well  and  extensively, 
is  understood  among  Painters.  The  attention  of  the  discoverer 
was  at.  a verj'  early  period  drawn  to  this  circumstance,  and  since 
that  time  the  Washington  Chemical  Company  have  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  of  plncing  its  superiority  in  this  Important 
particular  beyond  all  doubt.  They  have  themselves  performed  a 
number  of  experiments,  and  have  also  caused  a number  of  experi- 
ments to  he  performed,  in  the  large  way,  by  various  practical  men, 
to  ascertain  accurately  its  covering  power  as  compared  with  the 
best  White  Lead,  nnd  they  now  state  the  proportions  to  be  as  60  to 
100.  that  is,  GO  lbs.  of  Oxichloridc  Paint  will  cover  os  much  surface 
as  100  lbs.  of  the  best  White  Lead,  the  saving  of  cost  being  in  the 
same  proportion  ; besides  this,  the  coating  is  thicker  and  more  pro- 
tective, both  in  nnd  out  of  doors,  as  the  Oxichloridc  dries  into  a 
hard,  tenacious  layer,  more  like  an  Enamel  than  paint 
ln  using  the  Oxichloride.  no  difference  in  the  materials  with 
which  it  is  mixed  is  required.  Oil  and  Turpentine  being  employed 
as  usual  both  for  work  technically  called  Flatting,  and  for  work 
intended  to  be  varnished.  For  the  use  of  Paper  Stainers  and 
Leather  Dressers,  the  Oxichloride  is  found  to  be  peculiarly  suitable. 
The  Washington  Chemical  Company  strongly  recommend  this 
newly-discovered  substance  to  tfie  notice  of  consumers,  both  on  ac- 
oouut  oi  its  economy  and  its  intiinsic  good  qualities  as  a paint. 
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AT  sheep  and  oxen  have  been 
taken  out  of  their  skins,  and  are 
exhibited  in  blue  ribbons  : the 
holly-berry  has  become  visible 
to  Cockneys:  turkeys  are  slain, 
and  plum-puddings  made : little  boys  are 
looking  joyous  at  the  advent  of  holidays,  and 
papas  are  looking  glum  at  the  accompanying 
bills : scene-painters  and  machinists  are  at 
work  on  pantomimes,  and  the  few  hardy 
| Annuals  left  are  showing  their  leaves : 
j the  musical  talent  of  England  exerts  itself 
i to  make  night  hideous,  and  a general  de- 
sire is  felt  to  say  and  do  something  good 
| and  genial,  if  it  be  only  because  it  is  “ the 
custom.”  In  plainer  language,  Christmas  is 
come, — the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  close  of 
our  volume, — Christmas,  with  its  holy  and 
I kindly  influences, — the  wonderful  Birthday  we 
I have  kept  for  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
ii two  years  ! “ What  a nice  time  it  is,”  writes 

tone  to  us,  “ it  seems  to  prompt  goodness  and 
I friendliness  spontaneously.  I do  believe  that 
sits  clear  blazing  firesides  have  some  magic 
; power  over  the  heart,  obliging  it  to  think 
kindly  of  all,  and  to  manifest  the  feeling  in  all 
sorts  of  pleasant  ways.”  Ever  may  it  be  so  ; 
and  let  its  influence  last  beyond  the  season ! 

Charity  smooths  many  paths,  removes  aspe- 
l rities,  and  increases  the  sum  of  happiness, 
fi  With  the  ancients  the  Charities  and  the  Graces 
I’,  were  identical.  They  were  the  daughters  of 
i.  Venus  and  Jupiter, — Beauty  and  Power; — 
i:  and  the  divinity  Charis  was  an  embodiment  of 
II.  all  the  three  : a beautiful  and  instructive  myth. 

If  our  readers  ask  where  we  are  wandering  to, 
m we  must  plead  the  date  of 'our  paper  for  an 
X excuse,  and  leave  to  themselves  the  application 
■|>  of  the  remark. 


but  we  will  strive  earnestly  to  make  it  more 
and  more  so. 

England  is  a young  country,  not  an  old 
country,  as  some  mistakenly  assert.  The 
energy  in  it  at  this  moment  is  enormous : 
we  are  but  commencing  to  move,  and  have  a 
mighty  future  in  store.  Statesmen,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  are  beginning  to  have  glimpses 
of  their  real  duty, — the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 
The  time  is  coming  when  leaders  will  have  to 
be  leaders,  and  the  world  will  not  be  governed 
or  trammelled  by  shams. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
fine  arts  and  practical  science  in  the  late 
speech  from  the  Throne  is  a promising  sign 
of  the  times,  and  the  proposed  Industrial  and 
Artistic  University  will  be  looked  forward 
to  hopingly.  The  application  of  art  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  industrial 
population,  is  no  longer  a matter  of  preference 
or  otherwise,  but  one  of  vital  necessity.  If 
we  stand  still,  other  countries  will  not,  and  we 
shall  be  passed  in  the  race.  The  mind  must 
be  set  to  work  to  aid  the  hand.  As  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  truly  said  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Sheffield  School  of  Design, — “These  are  ■ 
days  in  which  education  is  no  longer  one  of , 
the  luxuries  of  life  : it  has  become  one  of  its 
greatest  necessities,  for  all  classes  and  for  all 
grades  of  society.  It  has  become  the  daily 
bread  of  us  all.” 

Our  younger  readers  in  the  less  favoured 
ranks  of  life  must  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
strive,  by  application,  right  conduct,  and 
strong  will,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
their  way.  They  must  remember  that  unless 
seed  be  sown  in  the  spring  there  will  be  no 
fruit  in  the  autumn.  If  youth  be  wasted, 
the  time  when  acquisition  is  easiest  and 
habits  of  application  and  study  most  perfectly 
acquired,  the  chance  of  success  in  the  future 
is  greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  destroyed. 
Let  them  especially  remember,— 

“ How  much  genius  wants,  wanting  vigour  of  will  ! 

Power  to  plan  must  be  linked  to  power  plans  to 
fulfil.” 


It  has  always  been  our  custom  at  the  close 
h of  a volume  to  return  our  acknowledgments 
• to  co-adjutors  and  supporters,  and  we  cannot 
r persuade  ourselves  to  abandon  the  practice  at 
i a time  when  our  thanks  are  more  than  ever 
j idue.  We  have  striven  to  increase  the  value 
I:  and  interest  of  our  Journal ; and,  as  the  best 
|r  return  we  can  make  for  public  favour,  shall 
[i'  continue  to  do  so  strenuously.  Design,  all 
n matters  connected  with  the  theory  and  practice 
lb  of  building,  architectural  jurisprudence,  sani- 
j; ; tary  improvements,  the  architectural  antiqui- 
l|:  ties  of  the  country,  and  the  decorative  arts,  will 
Ij  have  special  attention  in  our  pages,  and  we  shall 
i i seek  to  treat  the  whole  so  simply,  and  to  add 
ti;  so  much  matter  of  general  interest  and  attrac- 
tiveness,  as  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  readers 
if;  far  beyond  the  professional  boundaries.  It  is 
Ijo-of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  knowledge, 
l|i  judgment,  and  taste  of  the  public  at  large 
Is  should  be  improved.  Without  an  educated 
I p public,  a discriminating  tribunal,  the  artist 
[ c cannot  advance.  Our  Journal  ought  to  con- 
1 1;  lain  matter  to  interest  every  member  of  the 
Ds  state.  We  might  almost  reverse  the  mode  of 
:s  stating  the  proposition,  and  say  that  every 
in  member  of ’the  state  ought  to  feel  interested 
iiin  the  matter  contained  in  our  Journal.  Its 
Ms  scope  is  constantly  widening.  That  it  is  equal 
i ti  to  its  purpose  we  do  not  pretend  to  assert ; 


Returning  for  an  instant  to  ourselves,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  attribute  to  The  Builder 
a widely-extending  scope,  a high  and  im- 
portant purpose,  and  if,  with  power  to  plan, 
“ power  plans  to  fulfil  ” be  given  us,  we  will 
make  it  worthy  of  both. 


THE  HOUSES  AND  SHOPS  OF  OLD 
LONDON.* 

We  will  now  glance  briefly  at  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  measures  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment and  City  Common  Council  in  connection 
with  the  buildings  in  London,  and  some  other 
matters,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  till  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1723,  disputes  about 
party-walls  and  spouts  constantly  arising  be- 
tween the  citizens,  the  Parliament,  to  prevent 
this,  enacted  that  if  any  person  refused  or 
neglected  to  build  his  share  of  a party-wall 
— after  the  due  notice  given  to  him — his 
next  neighbour  may  build  it  for  him,  and 
oblige  the  person  so  neglecting  to  pay  the 
charges  of  rebuilding  it ; and  that  the  water 
falling  from  the  tops  of  houses,  balconies,  and 
pent-houses  shall  be  conveyed  into  channels  or 
kennels  by  pipes  in  the  front  or  sides  of  the 
houses,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  20 1. 

In  1725  Guy’s  Hospital  was  built,  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  Guy,  who  was 
formerly  a bookseller  of  London. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  London  police  in  1727  : — At 

* See  p.  799,  ante. 


the  time  of  the  first  visit  to  the  City  by 
George  II.  and  his  Queen,  soon  after  their 
accession  to  the  throne,  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster  had  been  greatly  pestered  for 
a considerable  time  past  with  a number  of 
street  robberies ; and  so  audacious  had  they 
become,  that  they  formed  a scheme  of  robbing 
the  Queen  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  as  she 
came  privately  from  supper  in  the  City  to  St. 
James’s  Palace.  This  scheme  was,  however, 
frustrated  by  their  being  busily  employed  in 
robbing  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  an  Alderman 
of  London,  as  he  was  returning  in  his  carriage 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  during  which 
time  her  Majesty  luckily  escaped. 

This  circumstance  greatly  alarmed  both  the 
Court  and  City.  Letters  were  immediately  sent 
to  all  the  magistrates,  enjoining  them  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavours  to  suppress  such  rob- 
beries; and  many  of  the  parties  implicated 
being  apprehended  and  executed,  this  bare- 
faced system  of  robbery  was,  to  a great  extent, 
repressed. 

In  1732  an  epidemical  distemper,  which  was 
also  attended  with  fever,  raged  so  violently  in 
London,  especially  among  the  more  advanced 
people,  that  not  one  aged  person  in  six  escaped 
its  fury. 

In  February,  1733,  the  lord  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  common-council  presented  a peti- 
tion to  Parliament  that  a Bill  might  be  brought 
in  to  empower  them  to  fill  in  that  part  of 
Fleet-ditch  lying  between  Holborn-bridge  and 
Fleet-street,  and  to  convert  the  ground  to  such 
purposes  as  seemed  most  suitable.  By  virtue  of 
an  Act  granted  by  Parliament,  this  part  of  the 
Fleet-ditch  was  arched  over,  and  part  of  the 
site  converted  into  a market,  which  was  opened 
on  the  13th  Sept.  1737:  by  this  means  the 
nuisance  of  the  Fleet-ditch  was  so  far  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  the  London  wayfarer,  that 
many  believed  that  the  unsavoury  stream  was 
altogether  covered  from  human  sight,  except 
such  portions  as  they  might  have  occasionally 
seen  winding  its  almoststagnant  course  through 
the  Hampstead  fields  ; but  until  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years,  the  Fleet-ditch,  with  all  its 
abominations,  rolled  uncovered  through 
Clerkenwell  and  along  the  back  of  Field-lane. 
It  had,  by  the  time  it  reached  the  former  site 
of  Holborn-bridge,  become  a stream  of  no 
mean  compass,  increased  as  it  was  by  the 
various  offensive  tributaries  of  Kentish  Town, 
Camden  Town,  Islington,  &c.  New  Farring- 
don-street  was  projected,  and  again  a portion 
of  the  Fleet  was  arched : after  that  most 
people  considered  that  the  Fleet-ditch  was  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  only  to  be  seen  by  the 
sewer  guardian,  or  by  some  venturous  “ mud- 
lark,” who  might,  in  defiance  of  the  threatened 
punishment,  in  search  of  gain,  explore  “ the 
river”  from  its  termination  at  Blackfriar’s- 
i bridge.  So  certain  was  it  the  unsightly  Fleet 
was  now  hidden  from  the  sight  and  smell,  that 
several  leading  journals  published  congratu- 
latory articles  on  the  occasion.  Unfortunately, 
however,  this  putrid  river  still  passes  un- 
covered through  the  heart  of  Clerkenwell  : on 
its  shores  horses,  & c.  are  slaughtered,  other 
filthy  trades  pursued,  the  abominations  of  which 
we  feel  sure  not  one  in  a hundred  of  our 
readers  can  form  a just  conception  of. 

The  execution  of  the  London  street  rob- 
bers after  the  robbery  of  the  alderman, 
would  seem  to  have  too  much-  resembled  the 
half-measures  with  which  we  are  too  familiar 
at  the  present  day : the  robbers  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  score,  but  the  causes  which 
encouraged  them  remained,  and  in  1735  fresh 
troops  of  robbers  and  housebreakers  rose  up, 
owing,  it  is  said,  by  the  contemporary  histo- 
rians, “to  the  insufficiency  of  the  lights  at 
night.”  Application  was  made  to  Parliament, 
and  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common- 
alty of  London  were  empowered  “to  erect  a suffi- 
cient number  of  such  sort  of  glass  lamps  as  they 
shall  judge  proper  to  be  put  in  such  places  of 
the  city  and  liberty  as  they  shall  think  proper,  to 
be  lighted  and  kept  burning  from  the  setting 
to  the  rising  of  the  sun  throughout  the  year ;” 
and,  in  order  to  defray  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining the  same,  the  following  rates  and 
assessments  were  laid  yearly  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  wards : every  house  under  10Z. 
per  annum,  charged  to  the  poor,  to  pay  7s. ; 
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from  10/.  to  20/.,  l'2s. ; from  20/.  lo  30/.,  14s.; 
from  30/.  to  4O/...10S.;  50/.  and  upwards,  20s. 
per  annum.  It  was  at  the  same  time  enacted 
that  churches,  cemeteries,  markets,  &c.  should 
be  proportionally  assessed.  This  Act,  throw- 
ino-  upon  the  corporate  authorities  the  duty  ol 
enforcing  the  lighting  of  the  London  streets, 
may  be  considered  the  first  of  the  many  sub- 
sequent Acts,  which  have  had  a most  bene- 
ficial effect  on  both  the  morals  and  health  of 
those  living  in  the  City  and  suburbs. 

About  this  time,  application  was  made  to 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  London  watch  : an 
assessment  was  made  on  the  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  same,  and  to  render  the  force  more 
effective  than  formerly. 

In  1739  the  present  Mansion-house  was 
commenced.  This  work  was  not  completed 
until  1752,  and  cost  42,638/.  18s.  8d. 

About  this  time  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
Small  Pox  Hospital,  London  Hospital,  and 
other  buildings  were  erected,  which,  although 
they  do  not  display  much  architectural  beauty, 
are  most  excellent, — in  intention. 

In  1744  the  robbers  again  became  trouble- 
some after  dark,  and  to  such  a pitch  of  inso- 
lence had  they  arisen,  that  they  went  to  the 
houses  of  the  peace  officers,  and  made  them 
beg  pardon  for  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
them  ; and  many,  whose  lives  they  had  threa- 
tened, were  obliged  to  secure  themselves  by 
taking  shelter  in  Bridewell. 

In  1745  an  important  enactment  was  made 
respecting  coaches,  carts,  &c. : it  was  ordered 
that  the  carts  of  the  citizens  were  to  have  the 
City  arms  painted  upon  them,  and  "that  no 
person  should  obstruct  the  passing  and  re- 
passing of  any  public  streets,  lanes,  &c.  within 
the  limits  before  mentioned,  or  set  any  empty 
casks,  &c.  in  such  streets.” 

In  1753  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
for  the  purchase  of  the  museum  or  collection 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  of  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  for  providing  a 
general  repository  for  the  better  reception  and 
more  convenient  use  of  the  said  collections, 
and  of  the  Cottonian  library,  and  the  additions 
thereto.  The  history  of  the  foundation  of  this 
valuable  institution  is  so  well  known  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars.  It  is 
worth  while,  however,  just  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast with  the  manner  of  admission  to  the 
British  Museum  at  the  present  day,  to  men- 
tion the  following  old  regulation  : — 

“ If  any  number,  not  exceeding  fifteen,  are  in- 
clined to  see  the  Museum,  they  must  send  a list  of 
their  Christian  and  surnames  and  places  of  abode  to 
the  porter’s  lodge,  in  order  to  their  being  entered  in 
the  book  : in  a few  days  the  tickets  will  be  made 
out,  specifying  the  day  and  hour  in  which  they  have 
to  come,  which,  on  being  sent  for,  are  delivered. 
The  fewer  names  there  are  in,  the  sooner  they  are 
likely  to  be  admitted  to  see  it.” 

In  175S  the  temporary  wooden  bridge, 
which  had  been  erected  for  traffic  during  the 
widening  and  repair  of  Old  London-bridge, 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1759,  the  building  of  a new  bridge  being 
finally  determined,  and  all  preparation  made 
for  its  erection,  it  was  feared  by  many  that 
unless  proper  measures  should  be  taken  to 
make  the  city  of  London  more  airy  and  com- 
modious for  trade  before  the  bridge  should  be 
finished,  the  genteel  part  of  the  inhabitants 
would  be  indu’ced  to  remove  to  the  new  build- 
ings on  the  Surrey  side,  by  which  the  estates  of 
the  City  (so  it  was  then  feared)  would  be  greatly 
prejudiced.  To  prevent  this — and  for  the  further 
emolument  of  the  City— the  Common  Council, 
in  1760,  resolved  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  Parliament  for  a Bill  to  empower  the 
City  to  make  such  alterations  in  regard  to  the 
avenues  leading  into  it  as  should  be  thought 
necessary,  and  might  tend  to  its  advantage. 
Accordingly,  a petition  was  presented,  praying 
that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring  in  a Bill  to 
widen  and  enlarge  several  old  streets,  lanes, 
&c.  and  to  open  several  new  streets,  &c.  This 
Act  led  to  the  great  improvement  of  several 
parts  of  the  City. 

In  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  above 
Act,  the  Committee  of  the  City  Lands  directed 
the  removal  of  three  of  the  City  gates,  viz 
A Id  gate  (sold  for  1 771. 10s.),  Cripplegate  (sold 
for  91/.),  and  Ludgate  (for  143/.),  to  be  pulled 


down  and  taken  away  by  the  purchaser  within 
a certain  time.  The  statue  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Ludgate, 
was  purchased  by  Alderman  Gosling,  and  set 
up  against  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  in  Fleet- 
street,  where  it  still  remains. 

In  this  year  Geo.  II.  died. 

We  have  departed  from  our  arrangements 
in  giving  the  views  of  Old  London  Houses  in 
the  present  number,  in  order  that  we  might 
complete  the  series  in  the  present  volume.  We 
are  forced,  however,  by  our  limited  space  this 
week,  to  defer  the  particulars  of  some  of  the 
buildings  illustrated,  and  some  general  re- 
marks. 

REFERENCE  TO  ENGRAVINGS.+ 

*G4.  Old  Shop,  St.  Martin’s-lane.  (Hogarth,  the 
painter,  formerly  resided  in  the  house  above  this 
shop.) 

*05.  Shop  of  the  late  Alderman  Birch,  near  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

*66.  Four  Swans  Inn,  Bishopsgate-street. 

*07.  Old  Shops,  Clare-market. 

*08.  Cobbler’s  Stall,  Great  Ormond-street, 
Queen’s- square. 

*09.  Brick  House,  Barbican. 

*70.  Ornamental  Brick  Work,  Fetter-lane. 

*71.  Ornamental  Brick  Work,  opposite  the  front 
of  Clerkenwell  Prison. 

The  illustrations  in  these  papers  marked  *,  are 
sketched  from  existing  examples. 


THE  NAPOLEON  CIRCtS,  PARIS. 

M.  H ttorff,  who  designed  the  circus 
in  the  t hamps  Ely  sees , has  just  now  com- 
pleted a winter  circus  of  large  size  and  striking 
effect  near  the  Chanssee  de  Mesnil-Montant  ami 
the  street  Des  Filles  du  Calvaire.  The  circus, 
with  the  passages  and  stables,  occupies  an 
area  of  no  less  than  2,600  metres.  The  works 
were  commenced  April  26,  1852,  and  were 
completely  finished  on  the  10th  of  the  present 
month.  The  plan  of  the  circus  is  a polygon  of 
twenty  .sides,  138  feet  in  diameter.  Corinthian 
columns,  which  are  placed  at  the  angles  of 
the  polygon,  carry  a very  rich  entablature, 
adorned  with  symbolic  sculptures.  There  are 
also  some  very  fine  bas-reliefs  by  Messrs. 
Duret  and  Bosio,  Guillaume  and  Lequesne, 
Husson  and  Dantan.  M.  Pradier  was  engaged 
on  one  of  these  when  he  unhappily  died.  The 
upper  part  of  the  building  is  terminated  by  a 
polygonal  lantern,  surmounted  by  a figure  of 
Victory  in  bronze,  gilt,  holding  in  one  hand 
branches  of  laurel  and  an  imperial  banner,  and 
in  the  other  some  crowns  and  a torch.  A 
brilliant  flame  of  gas  from  the  latter  serves  to 
announce  afar  that  the  games  have  commenced. 
N umerous  tiers  of  seats  surround  the  interior,  and 
will  accommodate,  we  are  told,  5,000  spectators. 
The  roof  which  covers  this  immense  area  is 
without  intermediate  support,  and  is  sump- 
tuously decorated.  The  capitals  of  a series  of 
Corinthian  columns  around  the  inside  are  gilt. 
The  great  feature  of  the  interior,  however,  is  a 
series  of  twenty  paintings,  exhibiting  the  his- 
tory of  equestrian  exercises,  and  of  games  of 
agility  and  strength,  which  have  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Gosse  and  Barrias,  both  able  artists. 
Amongst  these  paintings  are  the  Areopagus, 
assembled  to  award  the  prizes;  horse  racing 
amongst  the  Greeks ; Roman  chariot  racing; 
an  Olympic  triumph  ; games  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ; a triumph  after  a tourney  ; the 
Carrousel  under  Louis  XIV. ; the  high  school 
of  our  own  time ; Victory  crowning  Strength 
and  Address  in  the  presence  of  spectators  of  all 
times  and  all  countries,  &e.  &c. 

Flow  is  it  that  the  speculators  in  a circus 
in  France  can  call  in  artists  of  eminence  and 
ability  for  their  decorations,  and  set  up  for 
admiration  fresh  creations  of  art,  while  in 
England  a few  ill-chosen  colours  put  on  by 
mechanic  hands,  and  a cheap  " paper,” 
ill-disposed,  are  all  that  would  be  ventured 
on  ? Is  it  that  artists  will  give  their  aid  there 
at  less  cost  than  would  be  the  case  with  corre- 
sponding ability  here,  or  that  an  investment  of 
capital  in  such  decoration  is  more  certain  there 
to  produce  a pecuniary  return? 


Defective  Sewerage.— A vestry  meet- 
ing of  the  parish  of  Battersea,  numerous, 
influential,  and  unanimous,  has  passed  a series 
of  resolutions  in  favour  of  improved  sewerage. 

T See  page  813,  in  our  present  number. 


THE  PLUMBER  TRADE. 

EDINBURGH  PLUMBERS. 

A full  and  able  article  on  the  plumber  trade 
appears  in  the  Edinburgh  News,  from  which 
we  quote  as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow.  The 
article  is  not  confined  to  the  trade  as  it  exists 
in  Edinburgh  alone,  but  rather  consists  of  a 
rapid  review  of  its  general  history.  “ The 
plumber,”  as  remarked,  “ is  the  true  pioneer 
of  the  sanitary  movement— the  chief  and  in- 
dispensable agent  in  the  great  work  of  sanitary 
reform,”  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  a more 
lengthened  notice  than  many  other  branches 
of  the  working  classes, — to  a notice,  moreover, 
not  confined  to  Edinburgh,  or  to  any  one 
locality. 

“ If  we  seek  to  discover  its  true  relations  to  art,” 
proceeds  the  writer,  “ we  should  leave  the  confines 
of  our  native  city.  We  should  then  glance  at  its 
history  among ‘those  civilised  nations  of  antiquity 
that  have  long  since  passed  away.  We  should 
seek  in  the  mouldering  tombs  of  Thebes  for  the  in- 
dication of  an  art  which  we  know  had  its  origin  in 
the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  We  should  carry  our 
imagination  backward  to  ancient  Babylon,  and  look 
with  a curious  interest  on  its  lead-covered  terraces. 
We  should  traverse  the  sunny  regions  of  Palestine, 
and  regard  with  admiration  its  noble  reservoirs,  its 
perennial  fountains,  its  " broken  cisterns,”  together 
with  the  curious  specimens  of  plumber  work  that 
pertained  to  them.  We  should  enter  the  classical 
ground  of  Greece,  and  tell  of  the  lofty  theories  of 
its  philosophers  concerning  water,  and  of  the  world- 
renowned  experiments  of  Archimedes  with  his 
leaden  pipes,  and  his  wonderful  hydraulic  machinery. 
We  should  glance  at  the  monuments  of  the  art  in 
ancient  Rome  ; its  colossal  aqueducts,  its  gorgeous 
fountains,  its  perfumed  waters,  its  baths  of  marble, 
their  tubes  of  silver  ; and  last  of  all,  we  should  look 
with  dismay  on  that  dark  page  of  history,  when 
everything  pertaining  to  art  and  science  was  sunk 
in  the  hopeless  depths  of  a barbarous  supremacy ; 
when  everything  that  could  be  called  artistic  in 
plumber  work  was  buried  in  the  ruins  of  nobler 
fabrics. 

There  were  periods,  indeed,  in  the  early  phases 
of  its  mediaeval  history  when  the  materials  and 
art  of  the  plumber  were  not  forgotten  ; when  the 
mosques  of  Aleppo  had  their  stately  domes  and  their 
gilded  minarets  covered  with  lead  ; when  the  Arabian 
alchemists  endeavoured  (?),  but  in  vain,  to  transmute 
the  baser  metal  into  gold,  but  discovered,  unwittingly 
to  themselves,  the  principle  of  the ‘‘ water-lute  ” 
— to  this  day  the  most  invaluable  principle  of  the 
sanitary  economist.  It  is,  however,  at  a period 
subsequent  to  the  restoration  of  architecture  that 
we  must  date  the  general  revival  of  the  trade  in 
Europe.  It  once  more  accompanied  the  progress 
of  civilisation.  Its  relations  to  architecture  soon 
became  widely  recognised,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century  it  had  reached  to  a high 
position  in  every  country  and  kingdom  of  Europe. 

It  was  then  that  the  prolific  lead  mines  of  Wales 
and  Derbyshire,  neglected  since  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, were  re-opened  and  vigorously  worked.  It 
was  then  that  the  castles  of  our  feudal  barons  and 
the  roofs  of  our  magnificent  cathedrals  were  covered 
with  lead  and  decorated  with  ornaments  of  the 
same  material.  It  was  then  that  all  sorcerers  and 
wizards — beyond  the  pale  of  common  punishments 
— were  rolled  in  sheet-lead,  and  so  boiled  to  death 
in  a huge  cauldron.  It  was  then  that  the  mortal 
remains  of  great  kings  and  good  knights  were  first 
encased  in  coffins  of  the  same  indestructible  metal, 
and  so  consigned  to  their  final  resting-place.” 

The  writer  then  gives  an  explanation  of 
what  plumber  work  consists  in, — of  its  two  dis- 
tinct features, — roof  work  and  interior  work, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  and 
the  inodes  of  working,  the  poisonous  qualities 
of  lead  in  all  its  forms,  and  other  points,  such 
as  the  substitution  of  zinc,  the  water-closet 
system,  &c.  into  which  we  need  not  here 
enter. 

“ It  is  obvious,”  he  continues,  “ from  what  we 
have  stated,  that  the  plumber  trade  has  recently 
undergone  a radical  change.  In  the  first  place,  the 
successive  introduction  of  these  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  lead  has  completely  isolated 
that  part  of  the  business,  and  has  created  a new 
and  important  branch  of  metallic  manufacture. 
In  the  next  place,  the  introduction  of  zinc  has 
completely  altered  the  character  of  the  workman, 
ship.  Iron  has  now  extensively  superseded  lead 
for  a variety  of  useful  purposes.  Indeed,  the  recent 
invention  of  coating  malleable  iron  pipes  with  zinc 
to  prevent  their  corrosion,  bids  fair  to  supersede 
the  use  of  lead  pipes  in  the  supply  of  water. 
Water-closets  can  now  be  constructed  exclusively 
of  earthenware.  Washing-tubs  are  lined  with  por- 
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celain.  The  most  improved  description  of  baths 
we  possess  are  constructed  from  strong  sheets  of 
zinc.  The  most  improved  description  of  urinals 
are  formed  of  Welsh  slate  and  plate-glass. 

Within  the  memory  of  old  plumbers  the  essential 
qualifications  of  a good  workman  were  such  as  may 
well  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  present  gene- 
ration. He  was  expected  to  cast  lead  four  pounds 
to  the  superficial  foot,  with  unerring  accuracy  and 
despatch, — cisterns  of  solid  lead  embellished  with 
mouldings,  ornaments  of  animals,  and  the  maker's 
name.  His  pipes  must  be  cast  without  a pore,  and 
burned  without  a flaw.  The  most  severe  muscular 
exertion  was  continually  exacted.  But  now  how 
different  the  case  ! Those  qualifications  at  one  time 
indispensable  are  no  longer  in  request.  The  skilled 
labour  that  secured  at  one  time  for  its  for  unate 
possessor  the  highest  wages  in  the  trade  is  now  a 
drug  in  the  market.  A good  workman  now-a-days 
is  scarcely  a plumber.  He  is  half  a coppersmith, 
half  a tinsmith,  something  of  a gasfitter.  He  has 
lost  all  pretension  to  the  manufacture  of  lead  : he 
is  a mere  fitter-up  of  manufactured  goods.  He  is 
not  expected  to  cast  pipes,  nor  even  to  draw  pipes  : 
he  will  do  well  if  he  can  fabricate  a zinc  roan.  He 
is  not  supposed  to  possess  the  art  of  casting  sheets  : 
he  will  do  better  if  he  can  get  up  a zinc  bath  or  a 
platform  of  galvanised  iron. 

***** 

Such,  then,  is  a brief  account  of  the  transition 
state  of  the  plumber  trade.  To  us  it  is  exceedingly 
interesting  and  full  of  hope.  But  the  few  old  plum- 
bers we  have  met  with  entertain  a different  opinion. 
Once  on  a time,  they  considered  themselves  trades- 
men : now  they  consider  themselves  no  longer  en- 
titled to  the  name.  In  the  days  of  old,  when  lead 
was  cast,  ‘ baps  and  whisky  ’ attended  the  opera- 
tion : in  the  present  day  when  zinc  is  worked,  there 
is  only  ‘ spirit  of  salt.’  They  look  back  with  re- 
gret ; they  look  forward  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Some  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  hope  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  evil  day  comes  when  plumbers 
shall  no  longer  wear  striped  aprons  ; when  the 
casting  frame  shall  have  become  a matter  of  history  ; 
when  gutta  percha  or  vulcanised  India  rubber  shall 
have  superseded  the  use  of  such  time-honoured 
materials  as  ‘ putty,  hetrp,  and  cement.’  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  these  ideas.  Sanitary  reform  is 
yet  in  its  infancy,  and  so  is  its  connection  with 
plumber  work.  We  shall  be  greatly  deceived  if  the 
plumber’s  services  in  this  important  movement  do 
not  eventually  raise  his  business  to  a position  more 
useful  to  society  than  it  ever  could  occupy  in  the 
nations  of  antiquity,  or  during  the  reign  of  Gothic 
architecture.” 

As  to  the  local  statistics  of  the  trade,  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  workmen  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  writer  says  that — 

“Wages  have  stood  within  the  recollection  of 
the  oldest  men  at  1/.  per  week.  They  rose  like 
that  of  every  other  trade  during  the  building  mania 
to  26s.  and  they  fell  like  that  of  every  other  trade 
when  the  building  mania  exploded.  The  only 
strike  they  ever  had  was  in  1847,  and  it  was  par- 
tially, though  but  temporarily,  successful.  They 
possessed  at  one  time  a friendly  society,  but  some 
years-ago  it  was  broken  up  and  the  funds  divided.  This 
is  the  first  trade  we  have  come  to  where  the  workmen 
have  no  broken  time — where  they  actually  receive 
527.  sterling  per  annum.  It  is  also  the  first  trade 
we  have  come  to  where  the  workmen  do  not  supply 
their  tools.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  trade  con- 
nected with  building  where  the  men  receive  a regular 
sum  of  money,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  in  the 
shape  of  country  allowance.  In  Edinburgh  this 
is  six  shillings  per  week,  in  Glasgow  it  is  nine  shil- 
lings per  week.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there 
are,  including  apprentices,  about  250  plumbers  in 
Edinburgh  and  Leith.  What  is  very  remarkable, 
there  are  precisely  the  same  number  of  master 
plumbers  in  Edinburgh  at  the  present  moment  as 
there  were  journeymen  plumbers  thirty  years  ago. 
We  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a very  gratifying 
indication  of  the  progress  of  sanitary  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  trade  on  the 
health  of  the  workmen,  we  may  observe  that  it  was 
at  one  time  exceedingly  injurious.  The  process  of 
casting  exposed  them  to  the  fumes  of  volatilised 
oxide  of  lead.  Although  not  so  dangerous  a poison 
as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  the  oxide  is  yet  sufficiently 
deleterious  in  its  effect  on  the  system.  Indeed, 
lead,  under  every  form  of  combination,  is  poisonous. 
But  the  plumber,  as  we  have  seen,  is  no  longer  sub- 
jected to  these  influences. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  temperance  in 
the  trade,  we  must  do  the  plumbers  justice  to  say 
j that  they  are  now  a pretty  sober  and  steady  class  of 
men,  although  even  ten  years  ago  they  were  very 
j much  the  reverse.  But  with  regard  to  the  progress 
! of  education  among  them,  we  are  afraid  we  cannot 
j speak  in  so  favourable  terms.  It  is  the  opinion  of 

| most  of  the  old  journeymen,  and  nearly  all  the 


masters  we  have  conversed  with,  that,  compared 
with  the  plumbers  of  thirty  years  ago,  there  is,  in 
point  of  intelligence,  a decided  retrogression.  They 
may  be  better  workmen,  or  at  lest  neater  workmen, 
but  they  do  less  work  : they  will  fit  up  a pump  with 
much  greater  taste,  but  they  do  not  understand  its 
principles  so  well : they  will  make  a prettier  joint 
on  a pipe,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  tell  the  pres- 
sure it  can  sustain. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  a master  plumber,  for 
whose  opinions  generally  we  entertain  the  most  pro- 
found respect,  but  who,  we  think  in  this  case,  is 
unnecessarily  severe  in  his  strictures.  The  names 
of  three  plumbers  stand  in  the  prize  list  of  the 
School  of  Arts  last  session.  And  we  are  also  glad 
to  state  that  the  plumbers  are  in  progress  of  form- 
ing a library  in  imitation  of  the  slaters.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  many  of  the  ideas  in  which  we  heartily 
concur.  We  can  have  no  respect,  for  example, 
towards  a slovenly  workman  who  is  profound  in 
politics. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  should  not  exist  a 
more  intelligent  cla?s  of  workmen  than  plumbers. 
Their  business  requires  it  : their  means  can  afford 
it  : the  educational  institutions  of  Edinburgh  are 
in  every  respect  within  their  reach.  They  should 
understand  the  laws  which  regulate  the  motion  of  | 
fluids  : they  shou'd  understand  at  least  the  simple  , 
principles  of  mechanics.  They  should  be  able  to  ' 
calculate  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  know 
( the  effect  of  poisonous  gases  on  the  system,  and  1 
j especially  to  understand  the  properties  of  the  dif- 
| ferent  materials  .with  which  they  come  in  contact.  J 
j What  an  impetus  the  plumbers  might  give  to  the 
I sanitary  movement ! What  an  inexhaustible  source  | 
of  mental  cultivation  lies  here  within  their  grasp  1” 


FITNESS  TO  PURPOSE  IN  BUILDINGS.  | 
Considerations  of  much  weight  with! 
the  artist  result  from  the  fitness  of  a 
building,  edifice,  or  construction  of  any , 
kind,  to  the  purposes  and  uses  immediately 
required  of  it.  It  is  this  now  well-recognised  t 
and  generally  admitted  principle,. adaptat ion  to 
use,  which  forms  the  germ  of  the  beautiful  and 
of  the  elegant  in  every  style  of  architecture ; 
and,  in  connection  with  the  houses  and  humble 
dwelling-places  of  the  people  at  large,  it  mani-  , 
fests  itself,  with  an  inferior  degree  of  develop- ' 
ment,  in  the  appropriation  of  every  essential 
part,  or  accessory  appendage,  to  a special  and 
assigned  use  and  purpose.  It  shows  itself  also 
, in  a certain  amount  of  regularity  and  symmetry, 1 
which,  even  in  the  most  rude  and  rustic  dwel- 
ling-places, is  never  entirely  wanting.  As  the 
wants  of  men  are  similar,  in  civilised  nations  ! 
at  least,  it  is  the  widely  spread  influence  of  the 
principle,  fitness  to  purpose,  which  causes  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  between  the 
habitations  and  dwelling-places  of  all  countries. 
But  after  recognising  that  there  is  a certain 
rudimentary  form  or  plan  in  the  construction 
of  a dwelling-place,  which  is  common  to  all 
countries  and  to  all  nations,  it  becomes  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  this  original  type,  re- 
sulting from  a certain  conformity  of  wants  and 
habits,  becomes  successively  changed  or  modi- 
fied by  those  circumstances  which  relate  im- 
mediately to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  by  whom  these 
buildings  have  been  erected.  And  it  is  by 
carrying  out  fully,  in  drawings  and  pictures, 
this  adaptation  of  the  form  and  style  of  houses 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong,  that  a certain  characteristic  nationality 
becomes  impressed  on  our  subject,  and  that 
we  establish  that  consistency  between  its  diffe- 
rent members  which  is  so  essential  for  the 
maintenance  of  a pleasing  and  harmonious 
unity  throughout  the  whole  scene. 

It  is  with  reference  to  these  considerations 
that  we  observe  in  what  essential  points  the 
buildings  of  different  countries  chiefly  differ.  I 
In  Italy,  for  instance,  the  houses  are  cha-  J 
racterised  by  projecting  roofs,  open  colonnades  . 
and  galleries,  external  staircases,  and  such J 
j other  particulars  as  indicate  distinctly  the 
| double  object  of  gaining  shelter  from  the , 
j scorching  sun,  and  of  procuring  the  enjoyment 
I of  a temperate  and  balmy  air,  combined  with  j 
the  loveliest  scenery.  To  these  general  features  j 
' is  added  an  elegant  loftiness  of  the  fabric,  and  ( 
j the  prevalence  of  slender  square  towers  with  | 
' light  red  roofs,  somewhat  pyramidal-shaped, 

| rising  above  the  mass  of  the  buildings,  and  j 
mingling,  in  the  extensive  view,  with  the  still 
[ loftier  campanili  or  belfries  of  the  numberless 


churches.  When  perched  upon  the  crests  of 
the  hills,  or  on  the  plateaux  of  the  mountains, 
they  seem  to  mark  some  favourite  spot  selected 
for  a hamlet  or  a villa,  ai.d  whilst  every  minute 
particular  contributes  to  the  characteristic  ex- 
pression of  the  subject,  the  more  conspicuous 
features,  such  as  the  long  white  walls  of  the 
farm-houses,  embosomed  in  mulberry-trees 
and  vineyards,  and  the  slender  towers  of  the 
villas  with  their  wide  range  of  prospect,  mark 
more  impressively  the  Italian  landscape,  im- 
parting to  it,  at  the  same  time,  consummate 
finish,  beauty,  and  elegance. 

In  Switzerland,  we  may  remark  how  a dif- 
ferent climate  produces  combinations  in  some 
respects  similar,  but  very  unlike  in  others.  The 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  chalets  project,  it  is  true, 
even  more  than  in  Iialy;  but  it  is  not  with  a 
view  of  protection  from  the  sun,  it  is  rather  as 
a defence  from  the  heavy  and  unintermittent 
rains.  The  galleries  and  covered  ways  like- 
wise abound,  but  instead  of  remaining  open  to 
the  genial  breeze,  they  are  hermetically  closed 
in  with  glass  and  panelling.  The  sheds  and 
outhouses,  though  less  spacious  and  airy,  are 
numerous  and  well-replenished ; but  instead 
of  the  rich  harvests  which  have  grown  brown 
and  yellow  in  the  meridian  sun,  they  show, 
heaped  in  desperate  confusion,  the  timbers, 
tools,  and  implements  which  mark  a land  of 
forests,  and  a people  of  hardy  mountaineers. 

A certain  resemblance  of  the  dwellings  of 
the  Norwegian  peasantry  to  the  cottages  of  the 
Alps,  results  from  the  general  use  of  wood  in 
their  construction  ■,  likewise  from  the  manner 
in  which  their  projecting  sheds  afford  shelter 
from  the  rain.  But  in  Scandinavia  it  is  the 
traveller,  the  wayfaring-man,  who  chiefly  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  a shelter  which  is  gra- 
tuitously provided  for  him.  A little  porch  or 
vestibule  lined  with  benches  leads  to  the 
entrance  of  the  house : here  the  weather- 
beaten itinerant  finds,  without  asking  for  it, 
rest  and  shelter.  The  dwellings  of  the  Nor- 
wegian peasantry,  like  those  of  the  Alps,  have 
flattened  roofs ; but  they  are  weighed  down  by 
clods  of  turf  instead  of  stones.  Their  windows, 
instead  of  being  numerous  and  airy,  are  scarce 
and  small : added  to  this,  their  construction  is 
low,  and  extended  along  the  soil,  as  though, 
by  clinging  to  its  surface,  they  found  more 
effectual  protection  from  the  violence  of  the 
northern  tornadoes  big  with  drifting  snows. 
Many  lesser  particulars  of  design  and  colour 
complete  the  portrait,  and  give  to  the  dwellings 
both  of  Sweden  and  Norway  a peculiarly  local 
character,  the  interest  of  which  is  appreciated 
by  the  inquiring  traveller,  as  well  as  by  the 
artist  who  makes  it  his  object  to  delineate 
customs,  manners,  and  nationalities. 

In  the  villages  of  Germany,  the  spacious- 
ness of  the  houses,  their  several  stories,  lofty 
gables,  and  numerous  windows  looking  into 
broad  streets  and  extensive  squares,  cannot  fail 
to  strike  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  very 
confined  and  narrow  dwellings  of  our  towns 
and  villages.  Whatever  is,  or  has  been,  the 
political  condition  of  these  foreign  states,  the 
freedom  which  results  from  ease  and  abundance 
is  strikingly  apparent.  There  is  seemingly  no 
desire  manifested  by  the  inhabitants  to  sacrifice 
internal  comfort?,  or  external  appearances,  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  taxes,  tithes,  or  rates. 
Everything  bespeaks  an  unfailing  plenty,  a 
degree  of  wealth  in  land  and  property,  which 
is  shared  more  or  less  by  all.  The  size  and 
abundance  of  the  fountains,  sometimes  gro- 
tesquely ornamental,  add  to  this  character  of 
public  advantage  and  convenience.  In  some 
of  the  towns  of  second  order,  formerly  the 
capitals  of  dukedoms  or  the  seats  of  mar- 
graves, the  decorations  of  the  houses,  and 
their  style  grand  though  capricious,  convey  an 
impression  of  almost  princely  magnificence, 
announcing  the  opulence  or  the  rank  of  their 
former  occupants,  though  now  contrasting 
with  the  motley  and  obtrusive  signs  of  a 
lingering  trade.  In  some  instances  the  scene 
presents  a contrast  of  bygone  prosperity  and 
splendour  with  the  wear  and  decay  of  time,  or 
perhaps  the  still  more  affecting  signs  of  present 
depopulation  and  desertedness.  But  at  other 
times  we  find  the  age  and  massive  solidity  of 
the  houses  which  line  the  streets  picturesquely 
associated  with  the  slender  temporary  erections 
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which,  on  fair  days,  are  profusely  introduced 
bv  a rural  population  into  the  squares  and 
market-places,  whilst  the  peasantry  in  various 
costumes,  engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  every 
description  of  land  produce,  or  in  more  sta- 
tionary occupations  of  traffic  and  barter,  com- 
plete a scene  which,  if  compared  with  similar 
subjects  at  home,  would  present  striking 
differences  and  a most  pleasing  originality. 

A character  which  is  peculiar  to  many  of 
the  old  villages  in  the  north  of  France  is  that 
of  an  assemblage  of  small  untidy  and  irregu- 
larly distributed  cottages,  the  roofs  steep,  with 
a small  chimney  planted  exactly  at  each  end  : 
they  are  generally  congregated  round  some 
ancient  church,  rendered  doubly  conspicuous 
from  its  comparative  size,  and  by  its  promi- 
nent situation  in  the  group.  The  clustering 
of  so  many  humble  cottages  around  this 
venerable  object  seems  like  a recognition  of 
its  spiritual  supremacy  : it  reminds  one  of  the 
flock  and  shepherd,  in  a time  and  country 
where  one  expects  little  food  for  such  impres- 
sions. These  pleasing  features  for  the  most 
part  disappear  where  the  villages  have  been 
extended  by  the  addition  of  larger  and  more 
modern  dwellings. 

In  the  south-western  provinces  many  of  the 
particulars  which  remind  you  of  the  Italian 
farms  and  houses  appear  in  succession,  and  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees  there  is  a pic- 
turesque combination  of  the  style  of  the  latter 
with  the  form  of  construction  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Swiss  cottages.  The  roofs,  gene- 
rally slated  or  thatched,  are,  like  those  of  the 
Alpine  chalets,  broad,  with  projecting  eaves, 
whilst  the  gable  at  each  end  rises  with  a uc- 
cession  of  steps  or  notches  to  the  point,  where 
it  terminates  in  a kind  of  rude  finial.  But  the 
Italian  character  shows  itself  now  and  then  in 
the  arched  doors  and  windows,  as  well  as  in 
the  more  abundant  use  of  stone. 

* # * * * 

How  insignificant  and  monotonous,  after 
these  grotesque  and  varied  outlines,  appears 
the  uniform  unbroken  parallelogram  which  is 
frequently  presented  by  the  front  of  our 
English  town  and  suburban  houses.  In  many 
cases  no  cornice  or  moulding  breaks  the  uni- 
formity of  the  wall,  or  gives  a finish  to  its 
upper  boundary;  whilst  the  box-like  appear- 
ance is  completed  by  the  total  absence  of  a 
roof  which  projects,  or  which,  indeed,  is  seen 
at  all  from  below.* 


NEW  CHURCH  OF  NOTRE  DAME  DE 
BON  SECOURS,  ROUEN. 

A writer  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Ecclesiologist  says  of  this  new  building : — 
The  side  doors  have  neither  of  them  porches. 
The  very  deeply  recessed  western  doorways 
are  per  se  effective,  but  certainly  too  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole  church. 
The  sculpture  in  the  tympana  is  not  yet  quite 
finished,  and  the  doors  themselves  both  here 
and  in  the  aisles  are  yet  to  be  added.  The 
effect  of  the  interior,  from  every  window  in 
the  church  being  filled  with  stained  glass,  is 
decidedly  religious,  but  were  it  not  for  the 
glass  I think  it  would  be  the  coldest-looking 
church  I ever  saw.  The  groining  of  the  nave 
roof  is  rather  poor,  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  whole  of  the  building,  piers,  arches, 
and  roof,  are  built  of  smoothed  stone  of  one 
uniform  colour,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  how 
one  longs  for  colour.  The  tower  internally  is 
open,  with  a thin  arch,  showing  a small  rose 
window  high  up.  The  high  altar  and  the 
fittings  of  the  choir  are,  I presume,  those  be- 
longing to  the  old  church  : they  are  as  bad 
and  as  mean  as  can  be.  The  altar  (the  reredos 
of  which  contains  the  celebrated  imaae  of 
“Notre  Dame  de  Bon  Sccours”)  is  in  the 
north  aisle  : it  is  made  of  white  marble,  and 
very  beautifully  carved.  The  reredos  contains 
the  image  above  mentioned  holding  the  infant 
bAviouR,  and  an  angel  in  a niche  on  either 


t;.  >•  -Elements  ot  ricturesque  Scenery 

Studies  of  Nature, made  in  Travel,  with  a View  to  Imn 
ment  in  Landscape  Painting.”  By  HenrvTwmml  t P 
Longman,  Brown  and  Cpg  iSSL  A book  undlr  £ 
tiUe  was  privately  printed  and  distributed  bv ' 
Twining  a few  years  ago  and  was  quoted  in  our  vL 
the  time  The  present  thoughtful  volume  consists  fo 
moat  part  of  new  matter,  and  such  of  the  old  as  is 
has  been  re-arranged  and  altered.  01d  a 13 
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side  : the  reredos  is  beautifully  coloured  and 
gilt.  The  centre  figures  are  literally  “dressed,” 
that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  having  on  a white 
satin  gown.  The  tabernacle  and  candlesticks 
are  very  beautiful,  but  I think  of  a little  too 
early  a type  : they  are  richly  jewelled.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that  even  on  so  gorgeous  an  altar  as 
this  is,  trumpery  vases  with  artificial  flowers 
should  be  suffered.  The  pavement  to  this 
chapel  is  of  coloured  and  white  marble  ar- 
ranged in  patterns,  and  the  screen — a low  one 
— of  silvered  metal  of  good  design.  There  is 
an  altar  in  the  opposite  aisle.  Polychrome  is 
being  added  in  the  ceiling  of  the  apse.  The 
interior  of  the  church  is,  I think,  far  superior 
to  the  exterior,  which  taken  as  a whole  I do  not 
think  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Almost  all  the 
windows  have  portraits  of  the  donors  in  the 
costume  of  the  present  day.  The  effect  is  not 
unsuccessful.  In  some  cases,  however,  where 
they  adjoin  the  “ stations  ” which  are  here 
rendered  in  stained  glass,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  windows,  the  approximation  is  a little  un- 
pleasant. The  east  elevation  is  on  the  exterior 
very  ineffective  : the  apse  is  thrown  up,  and 
underneath  crawls,  as  it  were,  a polygonal 
aisle,  with  low  lean-to  roof  and  little  windows, 
serving  for  a sacristy.  The  effect  is  had,  and 
for  convenience  in  use  must,  I should  think, 
be  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  interior  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  church  is  almost  covered 
with  votive  tablets  taken  from  the  old  church, 
which  do  not  improve  the  appearance.  “J’ai 
prie  a Marie  et  j’ai  ete  exauce,”  is  the  favourite. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  position 
of  the  church  standing  on  the  brow  of  a lofty 
cliff,  and  overlooking  Rouen  to  the  right  and 
the  Seine  rolling  below,  broken  up  by  nume- 
rous islands. 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the 
following  abstracts  of  patents  issued  in  the 
United  States : — 

Brick  Manufacture. — A patent  for  an  im- 
provement in  brick-machines  has  been  granted 
to  Mr.  Jesse  Samuels,  of  Allentown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  patentee  describes  his  invention 
as  consisting,  1st,  in  an  improved  feeding  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  desired  quantity  of 
clay  to  fill  the  moulds  can  be  regulated  to  a 
nicety,  in  connection  with  a plunger,  which 
partially  condenses  the  clay  into  the  moulds 
preparatory  to  pressing  ; and,  2nd,  in  a novel 
device  or  arrangement  for  clamping,  removing 
the  brick  from  the  moulds,  and  placing  them 
on  a platform  or  apron,  and  which  is  denomi- 
nated a carrier. For  an  improvement  in 

brick  kilns,  Mr.  William  Linton,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  has  taken  out  a patent,  under  which 
he  claims  the  formation  of  air  arches  or  open- 
ings in  the  kiln,  between  the  fire-beds,  with 
lateral  openings  therein,  through  which  a suffi- 
cient amount  of  air  can  be  supplied  equally  to 
all  parts  of  the  fire-bed  at  the  same  time. 

Glass.  — As  an  improvement  in  frosting 
plates  of  glass,  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  claims  the  use  of  a rocker  contain- 
ing pebbles,  sand,  and  water,  for  frosting 
plates  of  glass,  or  embossed  work;  and  in 

ornamental  painting  on  glass,  &c. Mr. 

John  W.  Bowers,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
has  patented  a process  which,  he  says,  “ im- 
parts to  a painting  on  glass  an  appearance 
very  much  like  those  figures  which  are  executed 
on  wood  or  papier  mache,  and  which  are,  more 
or  less,  or  in  part,  made  up  of  pieces  of  mother 
of  pearl  let  into  the  wood.  The  paintings  or 
figures  produced  by  this  method  have  very 
beautiful  properties  of  reflecting  light,  such  as 
are  often  exhibited  by  silvered  prismatic  or 
crystalline  surfaces.”  His  claim  consists  in 
combining  with  the  process  of  painting  and 
ornamenting,  by  metallic  foil,  that  of  corru- 
gating or  crimping  the  foil,  so  as  to  impart  to 
the  figure  or  figures  a power  of  reflecting  light 
so  as  to  produce  the  sparkling  scintillated  ap- 
pearance specified. 

Gas.  A patent  for  an  improvement  in  gas- 
purifying  apparatus,  by  Mr.  Abram  Long- 
bottom,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  “ relates  to 
certain  improvements  in  the  method  of  purify- 
ing illuminating  gas,  whereby  the  washing 
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apparatus  is  wholly  done  away  with,  so  that 
the  gas  comes  from  the  retorts  or  furnaces 
completely  purified  and  ready  for  consump- 
tion.” The  patentee  claims  the  purifying  the 
gas,  by  passing  it  through  a mixture  of  equal 
measures  of  quick  lime  and  of  animal  char- 
coal, in  the  same  retort  in  which  the  gas  is 
generated,  but  at  a temperature  so  regulated 
that  at  the  lowest  point,  or  where  the  gas 
enters  the  composition,  the  mass  is  at  a lowered 
heat;  and  at  the  top,  or  where  it  leaves  the 
composition,  the  heat  is  below  redness,  sub- 
stantially in  the  manner  herein  set  forth.” 

Water. — An  improvement  in  apparatus  for 
raising  water  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  N.  H. 
Lebby,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  which 
the  turbine  is  constructed  “ with  ribs  on  the 
outer  face  of  its  upper  disk,  which  ribs,  work- 
ing under  a cover  to  the  wheel,  cause,  by  the 
centrifugal  effect  produced  while  in  motion,  a 
void  to  be  formed  at  or  about  the  centre,  the 
tendency  of  which  will  be  to  relieve  the  wheel 
of  its  weight,  and  consequently  reduce  the 
running  friction.” 

Cements. — Mr.  B.  S.  Welch,  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  claims  " the  primary  cement  formed 
of  hydrate  of  lime,  in  a finely  subdivided 
state,  and  resin  in  a finely  subdivided  state, 
mixed  together  with  water  in  a cold  state.” 

Anvils. — Mr.  Charles  Peters,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  William  Fetter,  of  Bucks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  claim  as  their  invention 
“ a cavity  in  the  body  of  anvils,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  the  same,  by  the  introduction 
of  water  or  other  fluid  into  the  said  cavity, 
while  the  faces  of  the  said  anvils  are  under- 
going the  process  of  tempering.” 

Nails. — For  improvements  in  naif  machines, 
Mr.  S.  G.  Reynolds,  of  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusets,  has  taken  out  a patent,  under  which 
he  claims,  in  the  making  of  wrought  nails,  the 
employment  of  the  cutter  for  cutting  wedge- 
formed  pieces  from  a previously  rolled  plate, 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  thickness,  prepara- 
tory to  and  in  combination  with  the  moulding 
dies  which  receive  the  cut  pieces,  by  suitable  con- 
veying apparatus,  from  the  cutters,  and  mould 
them  to  the  required  form  by  pressure,  so  as 
to  give  the  form  by  spreading  the  metal  be- 
tween the  dies,  instead  of  by  elongation,  as 
heretofore  practised  when  making  nails  from 
cut  blanks.  He  also  claims  the  vibrating  cutter, 
and  faces  or  dies  for  confining  and  compressing 
the  nails  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  cutter, 
when  this  is  combined  with  the  two  stationary 
cutters,  having  a space  between  the  two, 
through  which  the  rod  or  plate  of  iron  is  fed. 

Grindstones.  — An  improvement  in  self- 
sharpening  grindstones  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Jesse  Pennabecker,  of  Elizabeth  Town- 
ship, Pennsylvania,  namely,  the  combination 
of  a grindstone  with  a self-acting  picker,  by 
which  the  grindstone  is  sharpened  by  its 
own  motion  or  power. 


CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  VENTILATION. 

Your  two  correspondents,  “ E.  L.  G.”  and 
“ J.  E.  D.”  have  rather  overheated  themselves 
in  their  efforts  to  ventilate  the  public.  Allow 
me  to  sprinkle  a little  cold  water  on  both  of 
them.  It  is  derived  from  an  unexceptionable 
source,  the  “ Cours  de  Chimie”  of  M.  Reg- 
nault. 

“ Carbonic  acid  gas  does  not  support  respi- 
ration. Animals  plunged  in  it  die  very  soon 
from  asphyxia.  Nevertheless  this  gas  exercises 
no  deleterious  action  on  the  lungs  : it  may  exist 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  air  without  pro- 
ducing any  great  inconvenience,  provided  that 
the  oxygen  remains  in  sufficient  proportion.” 

“ Carbonic  oxide,”  on  the  contrary,  “ is  not 
only  incapable  of  supporting  respiration,  but 
acts  as  a violent  poison.  Animals  perish  if 
allowed  to  remain  a short  time  in  air  which 
contains  only  a few  hundredths  of  this  gas.  To 
it  we  must  attribute  the  uneasiness  and  head- 
ache we  experience  in  an  ill-ventilated  room, 
near  an  open  charcoal  furnace.”  Carbonic 
acid,  as  we  all  know,  is  heavier  than  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  carbonic  oxide  is  specifically 
lighter  ('967).  Thus  these  two  gentlemen,  so 
eager  to  convict  each  other  in  minor  matters, 
have  both  started  from  a fundamental  error. 

Vice  Cotis. 
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ADHESION  OF  FLUIDS  IN  PIPES  AND  [centre  of  the  Bulwark  in  front  of  St.  Mary’s 
DRAINS.  Church. 

In  your  paper  of  December  11,  “An  Old  Handsworth.— The  first  stone  of  a new 

Practitioner”  beautifully  illustrates  the  drain-  church  at  Soho  was  laid  on  Wednesday  m 
pipe  logic  of  a very  large  class.  He  shows  the  last  week  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  I he 
difficult  of  raising  water  82  feet  at  the  end  of  new  building  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and 
2i  miles  of  piping  ; and  then  adds,  “from long  I cruciform  in  plan.  The  nave  will  be  97  feet 
experience  in  these  matters,  I would  never  lay  6 inches  in  length  by  23  feet  2 inches  in 
a drain  that  was  likely  at  any  time  to  be  more  breadth,  with  proportional  transepts  and  aisles ; 
than  one-third  filled.”  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  | the  chancel  36  feet  by  20  feet  4 inches.  The 
“ because  water  cannot  be  forced  up  a pipe,  : tower  and  spire  are  170  feet  high.  The  church 
therefore  water  cannot  flow  down  a pipe  ; ” and  | will  accommodate  1,000  persons— 540  free. 


this  is  a very  common  blunder  in  drainage 
affairs.  The  rules  applicable  to  water  service, 
where  the  gravitation  as  well  as  the  friction  of 
water  has  to  be  overcome  by  force,  are  applied 
by  too  many  to  drainage,  where  the  greater  the 
weight  of  the  water  is,  the  better  will  the  action 
be.  The  “ Old  Practitioner  ” has  probably 
often  seen  a labourer  hoisting  a heavy  basket- 
ful of  bricks  to  the  top  of  a scaffold  by  tug- 
ging at  a rope  which  passed  over  a pulley.  Did 
he  ever  say  to  himself,  after  noticing  the  hard 
work  of  the  labourer,  “ From  long  experience 
in  these  matters,  I would  never  use  a basket, 
to  bring  down  bricks  in  that  way,  that  was 
more  than  one-third  filled  ? ” And  if  he  did  not 
say  so,  why  did  he  not?  Does  he  know  that 
if  water  be  forced  up  a pipe,  the  pipe  must  be 
choke  full  as  high  as  the  water  rises  ? Does 
he  know  that  if  water  be  allowed  to  flow  down 
a pipe,  though  the  pipe  may  be  choke  full  at 
the  top  it  must  be  less  than  full  at  the  outlet? 
Does  he  know  what  the  loss  of  force  is  when 
water  is  driven  through  a 9-inch  main  “ from 
a larger  main,  and  still  farther  back  from  a 
larger  main  still  ? ” Does  he  know  how  much 
more  rapidly  water  flowing  down  a pipe  flows 
as  it  gets  lower  down  ? 

A man  who  writes  of  his  ‘ long  experience 
i u these  matters  ” may  find  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  learn,  after  all,  which  the  “ Old  Prac- 
titioner ” seems  not  to  have  learned,  seeing  that 
he  considers  “the  attraction  of  the  pipes”  in 
water-service  matters  to  be  his  guide,  or  warn- 
ing, in  drainage  matters.  His  is  like  the  logic 
of  the  old  poulterer, — “The  Ruff  is  one  of  the 
foolishest  birds  that  is;  for,  you  may  see  a 
thousand  ruffs  together  and  no  two  of  them 
alike.”  N.  R. 


NOTES  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Ely. — The  east  wing  to  the  present  alms- 
houses, situated  in  St.  Mary’s-street,  has  just 
been  completed,  now  forming  the  square,  ac- 
cording to  the  design  as  originally  laid  down 
by  the  late  Mr.  Basevi,  of  London,  making  a 
handsome  appearance,  and  quite  an  ornament 
to  this  part  of  the  city.  The  stone  used  is 
from  the  Casterton  Quarries,  near  Stamford. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Freeman. 

Chettisham , near  Ely. — The  church  in  this 
hamlet  has  been  restored  under  the  last-named 
architect,  by  putting  on  new  roofs,  and  re- 
building porch  and  vestry  : the  interior  has 
been  fitted  up  with  open  seats  and  stalls. 

Walling  ton,  Oxon.  — On  Monday  before 
last,  a house,  occupied  by  Mr.  Busby,  of  Sum- 
merstown,  fell  in.  The  foundation  seems  to 
have  been  undermined  by  water,  accumulated 
in  the  cellars  through  the  late  excessive  rains. 

Bridgewater. — Efforts  are  being  made  to 
stop  interments  in  the  churchyards  of  St. 
llary  s and  Trinity.  Complaints  are  made  of 
the  design  and  character  of  some  of  the  grave- 
stones and  inscriptions,  which  it  is  thought  the 
clergy  ought  to  see  to  and  regulate. 

Plymouth. — The  embankment  across  Mill- 
bay,  for  the  Great  Western  Docks,  is  nearly 
completed.  The  entrance  of  twelve  feet  will 
be  closed  in  February  next,  and  2,000  to  3,000 
men  set  to  the  interior  works.  An  engine 
capable  of  clearing  a ton  of  water  a minute  is 
to  be  erected. 


The  cost,  exclusive  of  spire,  will  be  3,950/. 

Southport. — An  hospital  for  160  patients  is 
about  to  be  erected  here,  at  a cost  of  5,000/. 
The  land,  given  by  Mr.  C.  Scarisbrick,  is  said 
to  be  worth  600/. 

Edinburgh. — An  excellent  clause  in  the 
Water  Companys’  Act  of  1847,  compelling  the 
company  to  erect  a number  of  additional  public 
fountains  in  the  most  necessitous  parts  of  the 
city,  and  of  Leith  and  Portobello,  is  now  being 
carried  out,  according  to  the  Act,  under  the 
direction,  as  to  localities,  of  Mr.  Matheson, 
the  resident  architect  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
To  the  city,  twenty-three  wells  have  been 
appropriated ; to  Leith,  five ; and  to  Porto- 
bello, two.  They  are  in  the  form  of  small 
metal  pedestals,  so  as  to  occupy  little  space  in 
the  narrow,  confined,  and  crowded  closes  and 
courts  in  which  they  are  chiefly  distributed. 

Dundee. — The  free  church  of  St.  Paul, 
Nethergate,  was  opened  on  Sunday  week.  It 
is  seated  for  950  persons. 

Elgin. — Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for 
extensive  additions  and  alterations  at  the  Com- 
mercial Bank- buildings  here.  The  whole  front 
of  the  building  is  to  be  renewed  with  polished 
freestone  from  the  hospital  quarry.  The  style 
chosen  is  Romanesque.  The  design  was  fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Matthews, 
architects.  The  contractors  are — for  the  mason 


PANORAMA  AND  DIORAMA. 

Burford’s  Panorama.— Mr.  Burford,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Selous,  has  produced,  in  his  smaller 
gallery,  a beautiful  picture  of  a beautiful 
country,  the  Bernese  Alps,  from  the  Faulhorn 
Mountain.  It  is  a remarkable  view,  com- 
pounded of  mountains,  valleys,  rocks,  and 
lakes,  and  has  been  treated  with  great  skill. 
Sketches  for  it  were  made  on  the  spot  by  Mr. 
Burford  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  and  its 
truthfulness  may  be  depended  on. 

The  Wellington  Campaigns. — The  proprie- 
tors of  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  in  Regent- 
street,  added  some  time  ago  to  their  popular 
diorama,  views  of  Walmer  Castle  and  the 
Duke’s  Chamber,  the  latter  a picture  of  touch- 
ing simplicity.  On  Monday  they  presented 
for  the  first  time  the  Lying  in  State,  the 
Funeral  Procession,  and  the  Interior  of  St. 
Paul’s — a very  effective  and  fine  representation. 
The  View  of  the  Procession  is  taken  from 
Charing-cross,  and  gives  a fair  idea  of  the 
scene.  The  Diorama,  as  a whole,  is  instruc- 
tive and  beautiful. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS’  SOIREE. 

The  first  evening  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  was  held  on  the  22nd  inst.  when  the 
rooms  were  crowded  with  visitors,  and  the 
walls  covered  with  a very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  photographs,  French  and  English, 
gathered  from  various  sources.  Mr.  Roger 
Fenton  read  some  interesting  general  observa- 
tions, “ On  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  Photography,”  in  the  course  of 
which  he  pointed  out  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  progress,  the  important  purposes  to  which 
the  art  may  be  applied,  and  glanced  at  the 
data  which  are  necessary  for  the  more 
rapid  development  of  photographic  knowledge. 
He  asked, — Is  it  yet  ascertained  what  is  the 


work,  Mr.  John  Lamb,  builder  ; carpenter,  Mr.  I af  n‘  'vh‘ch  Pr0^.u'es  ‘he  c,mnS‘!  ‘he  salts 
James  M'Betb  ; plasterer,  Joseph  Stuart ; 1 f fr?ra  '™oh  the  sun  picture  results  ? 

plumber,  Blaikie  and  Co.;  painter,  glazing, ! “ ‘.‘ght  alone,  or  some  agent  accompanying, 

and  papering,  A.  Asher;  and  slater,  Jam?s  ; Je ‘ distinct  from  the  rays  of  light?  If  it  be 
Desson  | light  alone,  what  are  the  causes  which  render 

Garston. — This  little  shrimping  village  on  ! !!3  action  s0,'metl!Ja!  at  di®!rent  ,se?80nji  of 
the  Mersey  is  about  to  be  converted  into  a fc  >'ear"  and  at  different  tunes  of  the  day 


What  is  the  effect  of  the  extreme  heat  and 


I't'i  <•  uv  me  u lumiiu  ui  11.0  new  uuutk  uuu  ian-  , , , . . , 

way.  The  western  wall  of  the  dock  is  nearly  1 c0  d “ \a,s‘emn«  or  retaining  photographic 
complete.  The  bed  of  the  dock  is  already  : a,ctl™  ! , Wbat  ,m“uence  is  exercised  by  the 
sunk  to  the  required  depth.  The  fact  of  this  j e\ctrlc,al.s.,ate  of  the  atmosphere? 
vast  dock,  of  6 acres  in  extent,  having  been  1 ,f°rd  M»nteagle  was  in  the  chair.  1 he 
constructed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  rendered  collection  of  photographs  will  be  exhibited  for 
the  work  one  of  time  and  labour.  As  a com-  ! ? week-  „Tke  “hibition  of  inventions  now  open 
pensation  for  these,  the  bed  of  the  dock  has  eJruWe2  ^!sfrv®s  a v,81t*  . . 

produced  the  materials  for  the  erection  of  its1  lhe  .Society  has  an  active  officer  m their 

own  walls.  Immense  blocks  of  stone  are  ; new  assistant  secretary,  Mr.  James  Forest, 
squared  and  dressed  on  the  spot  where  they 
have  been  deposited  from  the  effects  of  the 
blasting  which  dislodged  them  from  their  primi- 
tive position;  and,  being  hoisted  by  means  of 
travelling  cranes,  are  at  once  disposed  of  as 
building  material.  In  this  way  the  entire 
walls  have  been  built,  obviating  the  necessity 
of  purchasing  and  transporting  stone.  The 
smaller  fragments,  not  suitable  for  the  walls, 
are  conveyed,  by  means  of  an  inclined  tram- 
road,  to  the  surface,  and  will  be  employed  in 
the  erection  of  workshops  and  other  requisite 
buildings.  The  large  dock-gates — most  pon- 
derous specimens  of  carpentry — are  hung,  and 
only  await  the  destruction  of  the  temporary 
sea-wall  to  admit  the  element  destined  to  con- 
vert the  village  into  a port.  The  St.  Helen’s 
railway,  in  connection  with  the  dock,  has  been 
for  some  time  open,  and  is  to  be  extended  to 
Warrington.  An  immense  pile  of  warehouses 
:s  to  be  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  dock. 

Beetham. — In  the  church  of  Beetham,  near 
Ulverstone,  a south  window  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  window  consists  of 
two  openings,  containing  a single  figure  in 
each.  The  eastern  light  contains  the  figure  of 
our  Lord.  The  western  light  contains  the 


Brecon. — A model  of  the  proposed  Welling-  flUr  western  light  contains  the 

ton  memorial  for  this  town  has  Pheen  exhibited  I of  “the  Ohfan'd'  NTT’eTdea'gn  th“8t)’Pical 

by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  F.van  Thomas  The  a i , d,  1Sew  Testaments,  lhe  win- 

statue  will  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  will  be  8 feet  i°'nhas  bee"  de,s,\ned  “"<1  executed  by  Mr. 

high,  with  pedestal  of  Portland "tone end  ' B™.  °f  Mllnthorpe. 


bronze  panels,  with  alto-relievoeB  of  General 
Ficton  and  the  Duke,  ~ 


* t!  T’??1 ’ , 9a/ltain  Davi^  of  i A New  MuSIC-HALL,  IN  LONDON  is  to 

ment  wmCbe  T^fee  Th*  r°f  ™ona‘  be  erectfed  f“r  lhe  Ne"  Philharmonic  Society, 
meni  win  be  18  feet.  The  site  will  be  the  in  time  for  the  season  of  1854.  1 


THE  SCREW  PROPELLER* 
While  noticing  Lieutenant  Jervis’s  book  on 
“Field  Operations,”  some  time  ago,  we  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  it  would  have  better 
befitted  the  mistress  of  the  main, — in  place  of  a 
militia  agitation,  which  implied  a sort  of  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  invasion,  a priori,  was 
not  only  possible,  but  irresistible, — had  her  talk 
in  such  a case  turned  mainly  on  naval  tactics, 
channel  fleets,  marine  regattas,  cruising  war- 
yachts,  getting  up  the  steam,  and  what  not. 
Now  Britannia  appears  at  length  to  have 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  propriety  of  such  a 
view  of  the  right  policy  whereby  to  awe  her 
enemies,  and  keep  them  friends,  if  not  to 
“ Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks.” 

And  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  amongst 
other  repairs  to  our  good  old  wooden  walls,  we 
are  to  have  a whole  fleet  of  screws  ; and  our 
opposite  neighbours  may  depend  on  it,  that 
should  “ Greek  meet  Greek  ” in  any  other 
“ tug  ” than  that  of  friendly  rivalry  in  art  and 
science,  they  will  not  have  many  opportunities 
of  seeing  these  screws  so  long  as  they  work 
astern,  unless,  indeed,  they  be  engaged  to  tug 
French  vessels  into  British  ports.  It  is  rather 
an  odd  idea  of  our  lively  and  sanguine  neigh- 
bours that  their  increasing  steam-fleet  must 
necessarily  diminish  Britain’s  rule  over  the 
main,  as  if  the  latter  could  not  very  shortly 
restore  the  balance  of  forces,  as,  indeed,  she  is 
already  about  to  do. 


* A Treatise  o 

gestions  of  Improvement.  By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Lon- 
don : Longman  and  Co.  1852. 
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The  screw  propeller  is  clearly  an  important — 
novelty,  shall  we  call  it,  in  naval  tactics.  That 
the  propriety  of  the  term  novelty  is  here  even 
more  than  doubtful  will  appear  from  the  fact, 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bourne,  that  one  of  the  earliest 
sciew  propellors  in  this  country  was  almost  a 
copy  of  an  ancient  Chinese  invention  for  the 
very  same  purpose,  namely,  the  propulsion  of 
ships  or  vessels.  The  merely  imitative,  and 
by  no  means  inventive  Chinese,  are,  indeed,  a 
people  of  mysterious  origin.  The  next  naval 
“novelty”  we  mean  to  rob  them  of  is  probably 
those  Venetian-blind-shaped  sails  which  Mr. 
Bourne  also  adduces,  not  only  as  a Chinese 
invention,  but  as  the  best  possible  form  of  sail 
for  preventing  that  rebound,  or  reflex  action,  of 
the  wind,  which,  after  impinging  on  the  sail, 
interferes  with  the  force  of  that  about  to 
strike  it.  By  means  of  these  blind-shaped 
sails,  the  wind,  so  soon  as  it  has  struck, 
escapes  through  the  interspaces,  and  so 
avoids  interference  with  the  advent  of 
that  which  follows.  But  our  present  purpose 
is  simply  to  notice  Mr.  Bourne’s  valuable 
work  on  screw  propellers,  in  which  the  author 
gives  a comprehensive  history  of  their  suc- 
cessive improvements,  profusely  illustrated  by 
engravings  of  the  forms  of  most  of  those 
patented,  not  only  from  their  first  practical 
adoption  in  this  country,  but  long  previous  to 
that  time;  the  author,  in  fact,  tracing  out  the 
screw  from  its  Archimedean  forms  and  pur- 
poses, through  Hooke’s  windmill  and  other 
modifications  of  it,  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  Lyttleton’s  adoption  of  it  as  an 
“ aquatic  propellor  ” used  by  the  Chinese. 

It  is  to  a farmer,  however,  at  Hendon,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Smith,  and  to  Captain  Ericsson,  a 
Swede,  but  long  resident  in  England  before 
■he  went  to  America,  that  the  British  public 
are  indebted  for  the  practical  adoption  of  the 
screw  propeller  here  as  a mover  of  ships.  The 
first  experiments  were  made  about  the  year  1836. 
In  1838  the  Admiralty  had  their  eye  on  it,  and 
in  1840-41  they  had  determined  on  its  adop- 
tion in  the  navy.  This  result  was  mainly 
attributable  to  Mr.  Smith’s  persevering  efforts  ; 
but  Captain  Ericsson’s  experiments  had  been 
probably  equally  successful,  only  he  was  in- 
duced to  quit  the  country  in  disgust,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Admiralty  surveyor  preju- 
dicing their  lordships  in  the  outset  against 
screw  propelling  altogether,  as  disabling  the 
power  of  steering,  a conclusion  come  to  with- 
out either  trial  or  intimation,  but  finally  dis- 
proved to  their  lordships’  satisfaction  by  Mr. 
Smith. 

Into  the  subsequent  history  of  the  screw  we 
cannot  here  enter.  One  of  its  main  improve- 
ments we  may,  however,  remark,  arose  from  an 
accident.  The  screw  was  originally  twice,  at 
least,  as  large  as  it  now  usually  is,  and  during 
one  of  Mr.  Smith’s  experiments  the  blades 
were  broken  by  accident  through  the  middle, 
when  immediately  the  vessel  propelled  by  them 
went  a-head,  and,  if  we  recollect  aright,  almost 
doubled  her  previous  speed. 

Mr.  Bourne  suggests  the  combination  of 
the  stern  screw  with  some  form  of  the  side 
paddle  (in  fine  analogy  to  the  fish  form  and 
power),  as  an  improvement  that  would  enable 
ships  to  head  the  wind  more  powerfully  than 
they  yet  do  ; and  he  points  out  what  seems  to 
us  a most  important  principle  of  strength  in 
ship-building,  namely,  that  a ship  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  a hollow  beam,  of  which  ihe  deck 
is  the  upper  side,  and  the  bottom  the  lower  ; 
so  that  it  is  the  deck  and  bottom,  and  not  the 
sides,  which  have  to  endure  the  strain ; and, 
indeed,  might  we  not  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  strongest  of  all  ships  would  be  those  built 
on  the  principle  of  a T girder,  with  a division 
for  strength  along  the  length  of  the  hold  at 
midships?  In  Mr.  Bourne’s  view  the  function 
of  the  sides  is  merely  to  keep  the  top  and 
bottom  in  their  right  positions,  and  it  is  there- 
fore in  the  top  and  bottom  that  the  strength 
should  be  collected,  thus  giving  more  strength 
with  less  weight. 

The  wonder  is,  as  remarked  by  the  author, 
how  it  can  have  happened  that  ships,  with  the 
accumulated  skill  of  a thousand  generations 
expended  on  them,  could  continue  to  be  con- 
structed in  so  unskilful  a manner  as  they  still 
are, — weakest  in  place  of  strongest  in  the 


direction  of  their  length,  and  liable  to  bend  in 
the  middle,  or  to  hog , as  it  is  technically 
termed ; or  even  to  break  in  two,  or  “ break 
their  back,”  as  the  President  iron  steamer,  by 
the  way,  is  believed  to  have  done.  We  have 
confidence  enough  in  the  correctness  of  ancient 
principles,  however,  to  believe  that  it  will  y£fc 
be  discovered  that  modern  ship-builders  have 
departed  from  the  right  principle  rather  than 
not  yet  arrived  at  it,  and  that  the  Chinese  in 
their  clumsy  junks,  or  in  some  other  stereo- 
typed examples  of  the  science  of  antiquity, 
will  yet  be  found  even  still  to  build  upon  the 
more  correct  principles  enunciated  by  Mr. 
Bourne. 

Before  closing  his  very  interesting  work, — 
which,  by  the  way,  contains  many  carefully- 
engraved  plates  of  marine  engines,  such  as 
those  of  her  Majesty’s  yacht,  the  Fairg,  screw 
steam-yacht,  the  Fire  Queen,  &c.  &c.  and  a 
comparative  view  of  various  engines,  side  by 
side,  on  one  large  plate,— we  may  here  re- 
mark, that  the  author,  by  anticipation,  replies 
so  far  to  a question  recently  started  in  the 
Times,  as  to  size  of  ships.  “ Large  vessels  of 
good  form,”  he  says,  “ will  be  able  to  carry 
merchandise  more  cheaply  than  small  vessels, 
and  they  will  also  be  able  to  realize  a higher 
speed.  To  realize  the  same  speed  under  steam 
alone,  a vessel  of  eight  times  the  capacity  will 
only  require  twice  the  power,  and  the  sails  of 
the  larger  vessel  will  be  much  more  effective, 
since,  in  fact,  a larger  amount  of  sail-power 
relatively  with  the  resistance,  will  be  applied.” 

We  intended  to  say  something  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  new  volume,  “ The  Peril  of  Ports- 
mouth ” (a  cognate  subject),  but  arc  forced  to 
retain  it  for  the  new  year. 


LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE. 

Three  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Huggins,  known  to 
our  readers,  delivered  a lecture  on  Architec- 
ture and  the  Fine  Arts  at  Avenham,  wherein  he 
took  a philosophic  view  of  the  rise  and  decline 
of  styles.  About  the  same  time  Mr.  Godwin 
gave  a general  view  of  the  history  of  the  art, 
a Flight  through  the  Realms  of  Architecture, 
to  the  members  of  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Bristol.  A week  afterwards  a lecture  was  de- 
livered at  Shaftesbury  on  “The  Social  Influ- 
ence of  True  Architecture,”  by  Mr.  J.  Soppitt. 
On  thequestionof  progress,  be  said,  “Although 
he  had  on  past  occasions  added  his  weak  but 
bitter  cry  against  copyism  to  the  more  power- 
ful denunciations  of  better  men,  he  began  to 
think  the  case  not  so  bad  as  it  might  appear. 
Architecture  in  this  country  had  to  deal  with 
the  whole  character  of  a nation,  embodying  the 
strange  diversity  of  elements  proper  to  a high 
but  still  progressive  state  of  civilization,  and 
it  was  not  the  energy  of  a few  individuals,  nor 
the  lapse  of  a few  years,  that  could  effect  any 
radical  reform.  Like  the  numerical  changes 
evolved  by  Babbage’s  calculating  machine,  we 
saw  illustrated  in  the  pages  of  history  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  human  progress  : the  dark 
ages  of  conflict,  or  of  doubt,  or  of  apparent 
stagnation,  were  but  progress  in  another  shape 
— the  continued  and  mysterious  working  out 
of  the  problem  of  humanity.”  He  was  satisfied 
that  the  late  and  still  existing  rage  for  copyism 
(which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  anti- 
progressive tendencies  of  ancient  Egyptian  and 
modern  Chinese  architecture)  would  ultimately 
be  viewed  as  a new  phase  in  architectural  pro- 
gress.   


THE  NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY,  &c. 

Art  must  be  in  a precious  state  if  it  be  true 
that  the  public  of  this  country  will  only  visit 
the  National  Gallery  as  long  as  it  is  in  their 
way,  and  will  only  attend  it  as  a matter  of 
convenience.  The  public  buildings  of  Eng- 
land have  long  been  a job  and  opprobrium. 
Now  is  the  time  to  make  an  effort  to  redeem 
our  character  in  -the  eyes  of  the  world.  We 
have  both  the  means  and  the  taste,  if  properly 
developed.  But  what  can  her  Majesty’s  sub- 
jects do  when  they  find  their  money  squan- 
dered to  no  purpose,  the  treasures  of  art  they 
possess  (few  and  far  between)  located  in  cel- 
lars, and  the  trustees  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !) 
allowing  the  opportunity  to  slip  through  their 
hands  of  acquiring  noble  works,  to  end  in 


purchasing  a doubtful  “Titian.”  The  public 
want  proper  accommodation  and  return  for 
their  money.  Let  us  have,  under  one  roof, 
apartments  containing  all  that  is  conducive  to 
the  study  of  art,  not  forgetting  mediaeval  sub- 
jects and  architectural  models.  Some  of  the 
most  celebrated  “ salles  ” in  the  various  noted 
edifices  should  be  copied  and  adapted,  thus 
combining  two  purposes,  and  decorated  with 
the  most  famed  frescoes,  copied  by  artists  ade- 
quate to  the  task.  I reiterate,  the  public  will 
not  grudge  the  supplies,  if  properly  expended, 
nor  will  they  hesitate  to  go  so  far  as  Kensing- 
ton if  their  journey  is  made  worth  the  trouble  ! 
Just  plant  the  Louvre  on  the  site  proposed 
fur  the  new  National  Galleries,  and  the  trustees 
and  Lord  Seymour  would  6oon  have  “con- 
firmation true  as  holy  writ”  that  John  Bull 
has  some  “ penetrable  stuff”  in  him  yet.  Mr. 
Drummond  asks,  “ Where  are  we  to  find  an 
architect  ?”  and  he  ha9  good  reasons  to  do  so, 
after  the  specimens  our  great  metropolis  pos- 
sesses. With  regard  to  improvements  going 
on  in  Paris,  I may  state  that,  pari  passu  with 
the  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Louvre,  the 
restoration  of  Notre  Dame  is  being  rapidly 
progressed.  A very  novel  and  useful  adaptation 
of  the  Daguerreotype  is  applied  there,  namely, 
in  taking  impressions  by  the  process,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  progress  made,  and  exhibit- 
ing them  to  the  public  at  large.  I think  Mr. 
Hume  might  urge  the  adoption  of  this  hint  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  to  some  purpose. 

G.  R.  A. 


JiottccS  of  33ooft$. 

The  Elements  of  Land  Valuation.  By  John 
Lanktree,  Land  Agent.  London  : Orr 
and  Co. ; Dublin:  McGlashan,  1853. 

“ It  would  be  difficult,”  says  Mr.  Lanktree, 
“ to  overrate  the  importance  to  Ireland  of 
having  its  land  valuations  properly  executed. 
The  island  contains  in  all  20,808,271  statute 
acres,  and  the  whole  of  this,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  650,000  acres,  now  covered  with  water, 
or  occupied  as  towns,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
farming  population.”  The  book  before  us  is 
an  important  step  towards  obtaining  this  pro- 
per valuation,  and  will,  we  hope,  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves  in  the  country  for  which 
it  is  more  particularly  intended.  The  author 
is  of  opinion  that  the  “ Poor  Law  V aluation  of 
Ireland  ” is  a work  of  no  authority. 

There  are  large  fortunes  to  be  made  in 
Ireland.  We  agree  with  Mr.  J.  Locke’s  re- 
mark in  a paper  on  “ The  Valuation  and  Pur- 
chase of  Land  in  Ireland,”  recently  read  at  the 
Statistical  Society  “ History  has  afforded  no 
parallel  instance  of  so  extensive  a field  for  in- 
vestment in  land,  combined  with  such  facili- 
ties for  its  acquisition,  as  is  now  presented 
within  a few  hours’  distance  of  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world.” 


The  Millwright  and  Engineer’s  Pocket  Com • 
panion.  By  W.  Templeton.  London: 
Simpkin  and  Marshall,  1852. 

The  ninth  edition  of  this,  which  has  now 
become  a standard  work,  has  been  edited  and 
corrected  by  Mr.  S.  Maynard,  the  editor  of 
“ Keith’s  and  Bonnycastle’s  Works,”  and 
will  be  found  of  great  use  by  those  for  whom 
it  is  designed.  It  has  an  important  body  of 
tables,  including  one  of  “ Useful  numbers  often 
required  in  calculations,  together  with  their 
logarithms,”  by  the  present  editor. 

A Naval  and  Military  Technical  Dictionary  of 
the  French  Language,  in  two  Parts : French 
and  English  and  English  and  French.  By 
Lieut.-Colonel  Burn.  London  : Murray, 
1852. 

The  first  edition  of  Colonel  Burn’s  work, 
published  ten  years  ago,  contained  only  one 
part,  French  and  English,  an  1 was  strictly 
professional.  The  present  view  of  the  educa- 
tion required  for  the  Services  has  led  the 
author  to  add  the  English  and  French  part, 
and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  whole,  so  as  to 
make  it  of  value  to  men  of  peace  as  well  a9 
men  of  war.  The  pains  taken  with  it  may  be 
exemplified  by  the  article  “ Vapeur,”  in  the 
French  part,  and  “ Steam,”  in  the  English  : 
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under  the  first  will  be  found  nineteen  columns, 
and  in  the  second,  twenty-two  columns,  of 
terms  employed  in  connection  with  steam- 
engines,  railways,  &c. 

The  volume  consists  of  320  closely-printed 
pages,  and  for  reading  French  engineering  and 
architectural  works  will  be  of  great  service. 

fftteceTIaiua. 

The  Streets  in  Manchester. — Deer 
Mr.  Editor, — Have  you  any  influence  with 
our  “commissioners,”  who  have  put  Man- 
chester in  a state  of  siege,  and  seem  not  dis- 
posed to  raise  it.  The  enemy  will  not 
evacuate  the  suburbs,  and  a formidable  bar- 
ricade of  paving-stones  and  mud  guards 
effectually  the  entrance  to  York-place.  The 
consequence  is  a most  unpleasant  blinking  of 
the  eyes,  occasioned  by  sympathetic  action  of 
the  gas,  and  the  most  fashionable  perfume  in 
the  Oxford-road,  is  one  to  which  I and  my 
neighbours  have  a strong  aversion.  A day  or 
two  ago  we  were  left  in  total  darkness,  with 
not  a candle  to  illumine  our  benighted  state. 
Our  only  consolation  was  that  which  every 
Christian  feels  to  be  one, — namely,  that  our 
neighbours  were  suffering  from  the  annoy- 
ance. These  local  disturbances  are  far  more 
moving  to  our  selfishness  than  the  great 
political  interests  now  involving  discussion  in 
London.  You  hear  “dirt,”  “rain,”  “mud,” 
“ gas,”  “ shameless  commissioners,”  in  every- 
body’s mouth  ; and  “ Disraeli  ” and  “ Derby  ” 
are  forgotten.  Do  mend  our  ways  and  lighten 
our  darkness. — A Young  Wife. 

Formation  of  the  Essex  Arch^eo- 
l-ogical  Society. — A numerous  and  influ- 
ential meeting  assembled  at  Colchester  on 
Tuesday  in  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blishing the  proposed  Essex  Archaeological 
Society.  Mr.  Disney,  as  president  elect,  was 
to  have  taken  the  chair,  but  was  prevented  by 
indisposition.  The  Mayor  of  Colchester  pre- 
sided. A report  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Cutts,  and  appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  Disney  professor  of  Archaeology 
at  Cambridge,  Rev.  J.  FI.  Marsden,  then  de- 
livered an  introductory  lecture  on  archeology, 
and  Mr.  J.  Taylor  gave  some  account  of  the 
antiquities  found  in  his  grounds.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  society  was  afterwards  celebrated 
by  a dinner  at  the  Cups  Hotel,  at  which  Mr. 
Disney  seems  to  have  presided. 

New  Invention  for  Transplanting 
Trees. — A machine  for  raising  and  trans- 
planting trees  has  been  exhibited  at  Cramond 
House,  near  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  Stewart  M'Glashen,  sculptor,  Edin- 
burgh. The  first  experiment  was  the  raising 
of  a plane  or  sycamore-tree,  upwards  of  50 
feet  high.  An  iron  frame,  about  9 feet  square, 
being  laid  down,  cutters  or  spades,  3 feet  in 
depth  and  1 in  width,  were  driven  into  the 
ground  in  a slanting  position,  the  space  re- 
quiring six  cutters  on  each  side— iron  rods 
being  laid  along  the  four  rows  of  cutters,  and 
extension  rods  being  fixed  across  the  frame  to 
force  the  top  of  the  cutters  apart,  making 
them  converge  more  towards  the  bottom.  An 
iron  clasp  of  about  12  inches  in  breadth  was 
next  placed  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
with  a mat  beneath  it  to  preserve  the  bark — 
two  strong  parall  1 beams  of  wood  being  laid 
on  each  side  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  about 
6 feet  from  the  ground,  and  supported  on  a 
frame  placed  on  two  carts  for  removal  of  the 
lifted  tree.  Chains  were  afterwards  attached, 
and  by  means  of  four  screws  the  whole  mass 
was  gradually  raised  to  the  surface— the  screws 
being  turned  by  four  men  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  frame.  In  about  half-an-hour  after  the 
whole  cutters  were  driven  in  and  the  apparatus 
placed,  the  tree  was  raised  about  1 foot  out  of 
the  ground.  The  experiment  is  said  to  have 
been  attended  with  entire  success,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  invention  was  also  illustrated 
in  the  successful  application  of  smaller  appa- 
ratus to  the  raising  of  shrubs,  &c.  In  each 
case  the  plant  was  extracted  with  its  native 
ball  of  earth.  An  oblong  apparatus  has  also 
been  invented  by  Mr.  M‘Glashen  for  the  re- 
moval of  hedge-rows ; and  by  a similar  con- 
trivance he  lifts  out  the  mass  of  earth  for  the 


insertion  of  tile  drains,  replacing  it  when  the 
work  is  accomplished.  The  implements  used 
in  these  operations  are  also  patented,  and  can 
be  made  of  all  sizes. 

The  Liverpool  Timber  Trade. — A 
Liverpool  monthly  timber  report  says  : — 
<?,Since  1st  February  the  supplies  of  North 
American  colonial  wood  have  occupied  a ton- 
nage of  207,587  : during  same  time  last  year, 
the  tonnage  was  206,494.  The  average  amount 
for  the  like  time  in  the  four  years  previous  was 
190,787  tons.  From  the  north  of  Europe, 
16,375  tons,  wood-laden,  have  arrived;  whilst, 
for  the  like  time  last  year,  22,4 66  tons  arrived  ; 
the  average  of  four  years  being  17,231  tons. 
The  supply  from  Quebec,  at  close  of  present 
season,  will  prove  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
last  year;  but  from  St.  John’s  it  is  expected 
that  the  amount  of  tonnage  will  fall  consider- 
ably short.  The  demand,  for  consumption,  of 
both  timber  and  deals  has,  for  some  time  past, 
been  on  a greatly  extended  scale,  and  with  a 
continuance  at  the  same  rate  during  the  winter 
months,  it  can  scarcely  be  expected  that  prices 
have  yet  attained  their  maximum. 

The  Pipe  Sewer  at  Kilburn.— 
Sir, — With  reference  to  the  report  in  the 
Builder  of  the  discussion  on  the  Drainage  of 
Towns,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
containing  Mr.  Lovick’s  assertion  regarding 
the  failure  of  a pipe  6ewer  at  Kilburn,  I request 
that  you  will  have  the  fairness  to  state  in  your 
next  number  that  the  owner  of  the  sewer  gave 
a flat  contradiction  to  Mr.  Lovick’s  statement, 
and  accounted  for  the  failure  by  reason  of  the 
sewer  pipes  being  too  thin  and  brittle  for  the 
great  pressure  above  them,  and  that  it  was  not 
only  the  10  feet  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lovick  that 
failed,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  15-incli 
sewer,  measuring  above  1,000  feet. — George 
Duncan. 

Italian  Palaces. — If  they  were  arranged 
and  kept  up,  indeed,  with  anything  of  English 
propriety,  consistency,  order,  or  cleanliness, 
many  of  them  would  be  noble  habitations ; 
but,  in  the  best  of  them,  you  see  a barrenness, 
a neglect,  an  all-prevailing  look  of  misery, — 
deficiencies  everywhere,  and  contemptible 
meanness  adhering  to  grasping  magnificence. 
But  nothing  is  so  offensive  as  the  dirt.  Among 
all  the  palaces  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a pa- 
lace of  cleanliness.  You  see  (and  that  is  not 
the  worst),  you  smell  abominable  dunghills, 
heaped  up  against  the  walls  of  splendid  palaces, 
and  foul  heaps  of  rrdure  and  rubbish  defiling 
their  columned  courts.  You  ascend  noble 
marble  staircases,  whose  costly  materials  are 
invisible  beneath  the  accumulated  filth  that 
covers  them  ; and  you  are  sickened  with  the 
noxious  odours  that  assail  you  at  every  turn. 
\ ou  pass  through  long  suites  of  ghastly  rooms, 
with  a few  crazy  old  tables  and  chairs  thinly 
scattered  through  them,  and  behold  around 
you  nothing  but  gloom  and  discomfort.  The 
custom  of  abandoning  the  ground-floor  for 
menial  purposes,  except  when  used  for  shops 
— which  is  almost  universal  throughout  Italy, 
—and  covering  its  windows,  both  for  security 
and  economy,  with  a strong  iron  grate  without 
glass  behind  it,  contributes  to  give  the  houses 
and  palaces  a wretched  and  dungeon-like  ap- 
pearance. Itisnouncommonthingforan  Italian 
nobleman  to  go  up  into  the  attics  of  his  own 
palace  himself,  and  to  let  the  principal  rooms 
: to  lodgers.  Proud  as  he  is,  he  thinks  this  no 
I degradation  ; though  he  would  spurn  the  idea 
I allowing  his  sons  to  follow  any  profession, 
save  that  of  arms  or  of  the  church.  He  would 
sooner  see  them  dependants,  flatterers,  eaves- 
droppers,  spies,  gamblers,  cavalieri  serventi, 
I P°l*te  rogues  of  any  kind,  or  even  beggars, 
i t^an  honest  merchants,  lawyers,  or  physicians. 

I Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

| New  Submarine  Telegraph  Line. — 
A new  cable  has  been  patented  by  Messrs. 
| an<l  J-  J-  Harrison,  telegraphic  engi- 

i neers.  The  encircling  wires  are  done  away 
with,  and  strips  of  galvanized  iron  of  a wedge 
form  are  employed  instead.  These  are  to 
l encircle  the  gutta-percha  covered  wire  with  a 
complete  covering,  presenting  the  appearance 
i ot  an  entire,  yet  perfectly  flexible,  tube.  In- 
j jertoriy  the  gutta-percha  is  further  protected 
I by  ‘ an  imperishable  composition,  which  no 
1 insect  will  attack.” 
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Ironstone  Slag  Bricks. — By  adopting 
Elliott’s  new  process  for  manufacturing  bricks, 
pipes,  tiles,  pottery,  &c.  from  ironstone,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  Mechanics'  Magazine, 
iron  may  be  manufactured  on  a small  scale  to 
great  advantage,  by  using  the  slag  when  in  a 
fluid  state  running  from  the  furnace,  instead 
of  throwing  it  away,  as  is  customary,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  labour  and  waste  of  land. 
The  coals  and  other  materials  being  neces- 
sarily used  for  producing  iron  will,  of  course, 
be  charged  to  that  account,  and  the  labour 
and  other  expenses  saved  by  removing  the 
hot  slag,  will  nearly,  if  not  quite,  pay  all  the 
labour  of  moulding  the  slag  into  bricks,  &c. 
The  colour  of  the  bricks  will  be  light  brown  : 
they  may  be  made  either  rough,  smooth, 
hollow,  plain,  or  ornamental,  and  in  any  form 
or  shape,  requiring  no  plastering,  and  when 
used  for  building  may  be  papered  or  painted 
as  soon  as  covered,  in  any  season  of  the  year. 
Where  ironstone  is  not  found,  chalk,  lime- 
stone, marl,  loam,  breeze,  small  coal,  oyster 
shells,  &c.  may  be  melted  very  rapidly,  in  a 
reverbatory  furnace  with  a heating  stove  at- 
tached, so  that  the  material  may  be  nearly 
melted  by  the  waste  heat  before  it  goes  into  the 
melting  hearth. 

Extension  of  Farringdon-street. — 
The  Improvements  Committee  of  Common 
Council  have,  it  appears,  already  expended 
nearly  half  the  money  at  their  disposal  in  the 
purchase  of  sites  along  the  whole  line,  and 
they  are  actively  in  treaty  with  other  parties  in 
order  to  have  the  street  opened  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Gas. — A portable  gas  apparatus  or  gas 
lantern  is  thus  described  by  a Kelso  paper,  as 
having  been  invented  by  Mr.  John  M’Dougall, 
a cabinet-maker  there  : — “ The  gasometer  is 
contained  within  a receptacle  or  lantern,  in 
which  is  placed  a small  lamp  with  an  inex- 
haustible wick,  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the 
vessel  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and  mate- 
rials for  producing  the  gas,  which  is  conveyed 

to  the  burner  by  a small  tube.” The  rapid 

extension  of  Brentwood  has  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  erect  new  and  enlarged  gasworks,  on  a 
plan  whereby  0,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  will 
be  available  for  the  supply  of  the  town,  the 
new  lunatic  asylum  for  the  county,  &c.  The 
premium  offered  by  the  company  for  designs 
was  contested  for  by  five  competitors,  and  was 
adjudged  to  those  of  Mr.  Church,  engineer  to 
the  Chelmsford  Gas  Company,  under  whom 
they  are  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  engineer 
is  also  engaged  in  the  re-erection  of  enlarged 
works  at  Braintree. 

New  Mode  of  Applying  Driving- 
bands. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Philosophical  Society,  as  reported  by  the 
Albion,  Mr.  Dudley,  from  America,  exhibited 
an  improved  mode  of  applying  the  power  of 
driving-bands  to  machinery,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Parker,  a house- carpenter.  He  produced 
a model  of  the  machine,  with  one  of  which 
size,  he  said,  with  a stout  man  to  turn  and  a 
boy  to  feed,  more  sawing  could  be  accom- 
plished, of  the  character  generally  done  in  a 
joiner’s  shop,  than  any  eight  men  can  do  by 
the  present  mode  of  operation.  The  machine 
was  also  equally  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
machinery  that  required  rotary  motion,  as  it 
was  to  the  saw. 

Safety  on  Railways. — Mr.  H.  Brown, 
M.P.  has  given  notice  that  he  intends  shortly 
to  bring  before  the  House  of  Commons  the 
subject  of  the  safety  of  the  public  on 
railways. 
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